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PREFACE 


'  GiTE  heed  to  .  .  .  teaching/  Perhaps  the  Church  of  Christ  has  never  given 
sufficient  heed  to  teaching  since  the  earliest  and  happiest  davs.  In  oui-  own  day 
the  importance  of  teaching,  or,  as  we  sometimes  call  it,  expository  preaching,  has 
been  pressed  home  through  causes  that  are  various  yet  never  accidental ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  near  future  more  heed  will  be  given  by  the  Church  to  teaching 
than  has  ever  been  given  before. 

As  a  contribution  towards  the  furnishing  of  the  Church  for  that  great  work, 
this  DiCTiONAKY  OF  THE  BiBLE  is  published.  It  is  a  Dictionary  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  together  with  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  according  to  the  Authorized 
and  Eevised  English  Versions,  and  with  constant  reference  to  the  original  tongues. 
Every  effort  has  been  used  to  make  the  information  it  contains  reasonably  full, 
reliable,  and  accessible. 

As  to  fulness,  In  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  one  expects  that  the  words 
occurring  in  the  Bible,  which  do  not  explain  themselves,  will  receive  some 
explanation.  The  present  Dictionary  more  nearly  meets  that  expectation  than  any 
Dictionary  that  has  hitherto  been  published.  Articles  have  been  written  on  the 
names  of  all  Persons  and  Places,  on  the  Antiquities  and  Archseology  of  the  Bible, 
on  its  Ethnology,  Geology,  and  Natural  History,  on  BibHcal  Theology  and  Ethic,  and 
even  on  the  obsolete  or  archaic  words  occurring  in  the  English  Versions.  The 
greater  number  of  the  articles  are  of  small  compass,  for  care  has  been  exercised  to 
exclude  vague  generalities  as  well  as  unaccepted  idiosyncrasies ;  but  there  are  many 
articles  which  deal  with  important  and  difficult  subjects,  and  extend  to  considerable 
length.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  article  in  the  first  volume  on  the  Chronology  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  article  in  the  present  volume  on  Jesus  Christ 

As  to  reliability.  The  names  of  the  authors  are  appended  to  their  articles, 
except  where  the  article  is  very  brief  or  of  minor  importance ;  and  these  names  are 
the  best  guarantee  that  the  work  may  be  relied  on.  So  far  as  could  be  ascertained, 
those  authors  were  chosen  for  each  particular  subject  who  had  made  a  special  study 
of  that  subject,  and  might  be  able  to  speak  with  authority  upon  it.  Then,  in  addition 
to  the  work  of  the  Editor  and  his  Assistant,  every  sheet  has  passed  tkrough  the 
hands  of  the  three  distinguished  scholars  whose  names  are  found  on  the  title-page. 
Those  scholars  are  not  responsible  for  errors  of  any  ki^Pif  such  should  be  dis- 
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covered  in  the  Dictionary,  but  the  time  and  care  they  have  spent  upon  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  good  assurance  that  the  work  as  a  whole  is  reliable  and  authoritative. 

As  to  accessibility.  While  all  the  articles  have  been  written  expressly  for 
this  work,  so  they  have  been  arranged  under  the  headings  one  would  most  naturally 
turn  to.  In  a  very  few  cases  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  group  allied  subjects 
together.  But  even  then,  the  careful  system  of  black-lettering  and  cross-reference 
adopted  should  enable  the  reader  to  find  the  subject  wanted  without  delay.  And  so 
important  has  it  seemed  to  the  Editor  that  each  subject  should  be  found  under  its 
own  natural  title,  that  he  has  allowed  a  little  repetition  here  and  there  (though  not 
in  identical  terms)  rather  than  distress  the  reader  by  sending  him  from  one  article 
to  another  in  search  of  the  information  he  desires.  The  Proper  Names  will  be  found 
under  the  spelling  adopted  in  the  Revised  Version,  and  in  a  few  very  familiar 
instances  the  spelling  of  the  Authorized  Version  is  also  given,  with  a  cross-reference 
to  the  other.  On  the  Proper  Names  generally,  and  particularly  on  the  very  difficult 
and  unsettled  questions  of  their  derivation,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  article 
Names  (Pkoper),  which  will  be  found  in  the  third  volume.  The  Hebrew,  and  (where 
it  seemed  to  be  of  consequence  for  the  identification  of  the  name)  the  Greek  of  the 
Septuagint,  have  been  given  for  all  proper  and  many  common  names.  It  was  found 
impracticable  to  record  all  the  variety  of  spelling  discovered  in  dififerent  manuscripts 
of  the  Septuagint ;  and  it  was  considered  unnecessary,  in  view  of  the  great  Edition 
now  in  preparation  in  Cambridge,  and  the  Concordance  of  Proper  Names  about  to  be 
published  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  The  Abbreviations,  considering  the  size  and  scojie 
of  the  work,  will  be  seen  to  be  few  and  easily  mastered.  A  list  of  them,  together 
with  a  simple  and  uniform  scheme  of  transliterating  Hebrew  and  Arabic  words,  will 
be  found  on  the  following  pages. 

The  Editor  has  pleasure  in  recording  his  thanks  to  many  friends  and  willing 
fellow-workers,  including  the  authors  of  the  various  articles.  In  especial,  after  those 
whose  names  are  given  on  the  title-page,  he  desires  to  thank  the  Rev.  W.  Sanday, 
D.D.,  LLD.,  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  who 
has  again  read  many  of  the  articles  and  given  valuable  assistance  in  other  ways ; 
next,  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Mackie,  M.A.,  of  Beyrout,  whose  knowledge  of  modern  Syrian 
life  is  both  intimate  and  sympathetic ;  also  Professor  Mahaffy  of  Dublin,  who  kindly 
read  some  articles  in  proof;  Professor  Ryle  of  Cambridge;  Principal  Salmond 
of  Aberdeen ;  Principal  Stewart  of  St.  Andrews ;  and  Principal  Fairbairn  and 
Mr.  J.  Vernon  Bartlet,  M.A.,  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  The  Editor  regrets  to 
have  to  record  the  death,  since  the  issue  of  the  first  volume,  of  Dr.  D.  Shearer  and 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  White,  M.A.,  New  CoUege,  Oxford. 


•,•  Messrs.   Charles  Scribner's  Sons,   New  York,   have  the  sole  right  of   pnMication  of  this 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


I.  General 


Alex.  =  Alexandrian. 

Apoc.  =  Apocalypse, 

Apocr.  =  Apocrypha. 

Aq.  =Aquila. 

Arab.  =  Arabic. 

Aram.  =  Aramaic. 

Assyr.  =  Assyrian. 

Bab.  =  Babylonian. 

c.=: circa,  about. 

Can.  =  Canaanite. 

cf .  =  compare. 

ct.  =  contrast. 

D  =  DeuteronomLst. 

E  =  Elohist. 

edd.  =  editions  or  editors. 

Egyp.=  Egyptian. 

Eng.  =  Endish. 

Eth.  =  Etlnopic. 

f.  =and  foUoAving  verse  or  page ;  a.s  Ac  lO*^'- 

fF.  =and  foUo'wing  verses  or  pages ;  as  Mt  ll**** 

Gr.=  Greek. 

H  =  Law  of  Holiness. 

Heb.  =  Hebrew. 

Hel.  =  Hellenistic. 

Hex.  =  Hexateuch. 

Isr.  =  Israelite. 

J±=Jahwist. 

J"=Jehovah. 

Jems.  =  Jerusalem. 

Jos.  =  Josephus. 


LXX  =  Septuagint 

MSS  =  Manuscripts. 

MT  =  Massoretic  Text. 

n.  =note. 

NT  =  New  Testament. 

Onk.  =  Onkelos. 

0T  =  Old  Testament. 

P= Priestly  Narrative. 

Pal.  =  Palestine,  Palestinian. 

Pent.  =  Pentatcucli. 

Pers.  =  Persian. 

Phil.  =  Philistine. 

Phoen.  =  Phoenician. 

Pr.  Bk.=  Prayer  Book. 

R= Redactor. 

Rom.  =  Roman. 

Sam.  =  Samaritan. 

Sem.  =  Semitic. 

Sept.  =  Septuagint. 

Sin.  =Sinaitic. 

Symm.  =  Symmachus. 

Syr.  =Syriac. 

Talm.  =  Talmud. 

Targ.  =  Targum . 

Theod.  =  Theodotion. 

TR=Textus  Receptus. 

tr.  =  translate  or  translation 

VSS  =  Versions. 

Vul".=  Vulgate. 

WH  =  VVestcott  and  Hort's  text. 


II.  Books  of  the  Bible 


Old  Testament. 


Gn  =  Genesis.  Ca= Canticles. 

£x  =  Exodns.  Is  =  Isaiah. 

Lv  =  Leviticus.  Jer = Jeremiah. 

Nu  =  Numbers.  La  =  Lamentations. 

Dt  =  Deuteronomy.  Ezk  =  Ezekiel. 

Jos  =  Joshua.  Dn  =  Daniel. 

Jg  =  Judges.  Ho8  =  Hosea. 

Ru  =  Ruth.  Jl  =  Joel. 

1  S,  2  S  =  1  and  2  Samuel.  Am=Amo8. 

1  K,  2  K  =  1  and  2  Kings.  Ob  =  Obadiah. 

1    Ch,   2  Ch  =  I    and    2  Jon = Jonah. 

Chronicles.  Mic  =  Micah. 

Ezr  =  Ezra.  Nah=?Nahum. 

Neh  =  Nehcmiah.  Hab  =  Habakkuk. 

EstsEsther.  Zeph=Zephaniah. 

Job.  Hag = Haggai. 

P8  =  Psalms.  Zec  =  Zechariah. 

Pr = Proverbs.  Mai  =  MalachL 
Ec  =  Ecclesiastes. 

Apocrypha. 

I   Es,  2    E8=l    and    2  To  =  Tobit. 

Esdras.  J  th=:  Judith. 


Ad.  Est  =  Additions  to 

Esther. 
Wis  =  Wisdom. 
Sir  =  Sirach  or  Ecclesi- 

asticus. 
Bar=Baruch. 
Three  =  Song     of     tlie 

Three  Children. 

New  Testament. 
Mt  =  Matthew. 
Mk=Mark. 
Lk  =  Luke. 
Jn  =  John. 
Ac  =  Acts, 
Ro  =  Romans. 
1   Co,  2  Co  =  1   and 

Corinthians. 
Gal  =  Galatians. 


Sus  =  Susanna. 

Bel  =  Bel      and      the 

Dragon. 
Pr.    Man  =  Prayer    of 

Manasses. 
1  Mac,  2  Mac  =  l  and  2 

Maccabees. 


Eph  =  Ephesians. 
Pn  =  Philippians. 
Col  =  Colos-sians. 


1   Th,  2  Th  =  1   and  2 

Thessaloiiians. 
1   Ti,   2  Ti  =  1    and  2 

Timothy. 
Tit = Titus. 
Philem  =  Philemon. 
He  =  Hebrews. 
Ja= James. 

1  P,  2  P=  land  2  Peter. 
1  Jn,  2  Jn,  3  Jn  =  l,  2, 

and  3  John. 
Jude. 
Rev  =  Revelation. 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIOKS 
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UI.  English  Vkbsioxs 


Wyc.=Wyclifs  Bible  (NT  c.  1380,  OT  c.  1382, 

Purvey's  Revision  c.  1388). 
Tind.  =  Tiii(iale'8  NT  1526  and  1534,  Pent.  1530. 
Cov.  =  Coverdale's  Bible  1535. 
Matt,  or  Rog.  =  Matthew's  (i.e.  prob.  Rogers') 

Bible  1537. 
Cran.  or  Great =Cranmer's  'Great'  Bible  1539. 
Tav.=Tavemers  Bible  1539. 
Gen.  =  Geneva  NT  1557,  Bible  1560. 


Bi8h.  =  Bishops'  Bible  1568. 
Tom.=Tomson'3  NT  1576. 
Rhem.  =  RhemLsh  NT  1582. 
Dou.  =rDouay  OT  1609. 
AV= Authorized  Version  1611. 
AVm= Authorized  Version  margin. 
RV  =  Revised  Version  NT  1881,  OT  1885. 
RA''m  =  Revised  Version  margin. 
EV^Auth.  and  Rev.  Versions. 


IV.  Fob  the  Litbrature 


^jffr= Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition. 

-4r=Altes  Testament. 

£i  =  Bampton  Lecture. 

BM=  British  Museum. 

5^P= Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine. 

CIG  =  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Graecarum. 

CIL  =  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum. 

C7)S= Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semitic-arum. 

COT=  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  OT. 

Z)jB=Dictiona^  of  the  Bible. 

EHH—  Early  History  of  the  Hebrews. 

<x.4i'=Geographie  des  alten  Palastina. 

GGA  =  Gotttngische  Gelehrte  Anzeigen. 

GGN=  Nachrichten  der  konigL  GreseUschaft  der 

Wissenschaften  zu  Giittingen. 
G  VI=  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel. 
RCM=  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Monuments. 
HE =B.istoTia.  Ecclesiastica. 
HGHL  =  EUstorical  Geog.  of  Holy  Land. 
ffl=  History  of  Israel. 
5^/P= History  of  the  Jewish  People. 
nPM=  History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments. 
IJG  =  Israelitische  und  Jiidische  Geschichte. 
J5X= Journal  of  Biblical  Literature. 
J!Z)rA =Jahrbiicher  fiir  deutsche  Theologie. 
JQIi= Jewish  Quarterly  Re\-iew. 
JBAS=Jo\ixnal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
JBL=Jevnsh.  Religious  Life  after  the  Exile. 
KAT  =I)ie  Keilinschriften  und  das  Alte  Test. 
^/B=Keilinschrtftliche  Bibliothek. 
L  CBl  =  Literarisches  Centralblatt. 
XOT=Introd.  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Test. 
iyr5^fr£=Neuhebraisches  Worterbuch. 


NTZG  =  Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte. 

0N=  Otium  Norvicense. 

OrJC=  The  Old  Test,  in  the  Jewish  Church. 

P£= Polychrome  Bible. 

PEF=  Palestine  Exploration  Fond. 

PEFSt  =  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  same. 

PSBA  =  Proceedings  of  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Archaeology. 

PJ?£'=Real-Encyclopadie  fiir  protest.  Theologie 

und  Kirche. 
^PJB= Queen's  Printers'  Bible. 
P^-/= Revue  des  Etudes  Juives. 
PP= Records  of  the  Past. 
i?5= Religion  of  the  Semites. 
SBOT=SacTed  Books  of  Old  Test. 
5J?'=Studien  und  Kritiken. 
5P= Sinai  and  Palestine. 

5 1FP= Memoirs  of  the  Survey  of  W.  Palestine. 
ThL  or  ThLZ =Theo\.  Literaturzeitung. 
JAr=TheoL  Tijdschrift. 

TSBA  =  Transactions  of  Soc.  of  BibL  Archaeology. 
2'f7=Texte  und  Untersuchnngen. 
fFl/l/=TVestem  Asiatic  Inscriptions. 
WZKM='WieneT    Zeitschrift    fiir    Kunde    des 

Morgenlandes. 
ZA  =  Zeitschrift  fiir  Assvriologie. 
ZAW  or  Z4rir=  Zeitschrift  fiir  cue  Alttest. 

Wissenschaft. 
ZDMG  =  Zeitschrift    der    Deutschen     Morgen- 

landischen  GreseUschaft. 
ZZ>PF=  Zeitschrift    des    Deutschen    Palastina- 

Vereins. 
Z.K'.?P=  Zeitschrift  fiir  Keilschriftforschnng. 
Z^JF'=  Zeitschrift  fiir  kirchliche  Wissenschaft. 


A  small  superior  number  designates  the  particular  edition  of  the  work  referred  to,  as  KAT-,  LOT*. 
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FEIGN  (Lat.  fingtre,  to  mould,  invent ;  Old  Fr. 
feindre,  ptcp.  feignant). — 1.  To  devise,  invent : 
Neh  6^  '  There  are  no  such  things  done  as  thou 
stiyest,  but  thou  feignest  them  out  of  thine  own 
heart '  [h-.^,  only  here  and  1  K  12»  EV  '  devise ') ; 
2  P  2^  '  And  through  covetousness  shall  they  with 
feigned  Avords  make  merchandise  of  you '  (xXatrrots 
\&yoi.s,  only  here  in  NT  ;  Salmond  "'  made  up  or 
craitly  constructed  speeches  ')•  Cf.  Lk  24ii  Tind. 
'  their  wordes  seemed  vnto  them  faj-ned  thinges '  ; 
and  Knox,  Hist.  p.  177,  '  Which  reports  are  all 
((Jod  knoweth)  most  vain,  fained,  and  untrue.' 
2.  To  put  on  an  appearance,  pretend  :  1  K  14* 
'  she  shall  feign  herself  to  he  another  woman ' 
('•n?i7.=);  so  146;  i  g  oi^  'he  changed  his  be- 
haviour before  them,  and  fei^ed  himself  mad 
in  their  hands'  (:>^i-ir);  2S  14^  'feign  thyself  to 
be  a  mourner '  (s<r'^?Xi7ir;) ;  Ps  17^  '  give  ear  unto 
my  prayer,  tJuit  goetJi  not  out  of  feigned  lips ' 
(.■n^a  'r?r,  lit.  '  lips  of  gmle ').  Cf.  Knox,  Bist. 
101,  '  yet  was  every  head  so  fully  answered,  and 
especially  one.  ...  To  wit.  That  Paul  at  the  com- 
mandment of  James,  and  of  the  Elders  of  Jeru- 
salem, passed  to  the  Temple,  and  fained  himself 
to  pay  his  vow  with  others '  ;  and  Elyot,  The 
Governour,  ii.  432,  '  Unto  euery  man  disclose  nat 
thy  harte,  leest  perauentme  he  wyl  gyue  to  the 
a  lained  thanke,  and  after  reporte  rebukefully  of 
the ' ;  Barlowe,  Dialogue,  ed.  1897,  p.  48,  '  Then 
beganne  he  [Luther]  stoutly  to  fortery  his  fayned 
favth  voyde  of  good  workes ' ;  Tindale,  JVorks,  i.  94, 
'tor  where  right  faith  is,  there  bringeth  she  forth 
good  works ;  if  there  follow  not  good  works,  it 
is  (no  doubt)  but  a  dream  and  an  opinion  or 
feigned  faith '  ;  also  Tind.  Expositions,  163,  '  And 
for  them  that  would  not  receive  such  pardons 
feigned  they  purgatory,  and  for  them  that  re- 
ceived them  feigned  they  pardon,  turning  binding 
and  loosing,  with  preaching  God's  word,  unto  buy- 
ing and  seUing  sin  for  money.' 

Feignedly  =  with  pretence,  deceitfully:  Jer  3^" 
'  Judah  hath  not  turned  unto  me  with  her 
whole  heart,  but  feignedly'  (i^?3  'in  falsehood,' 
as  AVm)  ;  2  Es  8^  '  Think  not  upon  those  that 
have  walked  feignedly  before  thee'  {false  con- 
versati  sunt).  So  Tindale,  Works,  i.  177,  '  the 
children  of  the  devil,  in  time  of  adversity,  fly 
from  Christ,  whom  they  followed  feignedly.' 

J.  Hastings. 

FELIX,  Antonius,  procurator  of  Judaea  (Ac 
2325'-2427)  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  last  visit  to 
Jerusalem  and  anest  there.  The  military  tribune 
Clandlas  Lysias  sends  Paul  under  escort  to  Csesarea, 
with  a  letter  to  Felix  reciting,  in  a  light  favour- 
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I  able  to  his  own  conduct,  the  circumstances  of  the 
j  arrest.  Arrived  at  Caesarea,  the  apostle,  after  a 
I  purely  formal  interview,  is  remanded  by  Felix  for 
j  trial,  and  detained  in  the  government  house  (prae- 
torium),  orio^inally  a  palace  of  Herod  the  Great, 
I  untU  the  arrival  of  his  accusers.  On  the  fifth  day  the 
proceedings  begin.  The  case  against  the  prisoner 
is  opened  by  an  advocate  (see  Tertullus).  Evi- 
dence is  given  by  the  Jews,  and,  upon  a  sign  from 
the  procurator,  Paul  makes  a  speech  in  defence. 
Felix,  perhaps  interested  in  the  matter  by  his 
Jewish  wife  (Ac  24-),  then  adjourns  the  trial  till  the 
arrival  of  Lysias,  and  Paul  is  again  remanded  as  a 
prisoner,  but  under  lenient  conditions.  We  hear 
nothing  of  any  resumption  of  the  trial.  But  after 
some  days  Felix,  accompanied  by  Drosilla  (and, 
according  to  some  authorities  for  the  Western 
t«xt,  at  her  special  request),  sends  for  Paul  and 
gives  him  audience  concerning  the  belief  '  in  Christ ' 
(or  'Jesus  as  Christ').  The  apostle  (taking,  as 
|0|Saal,  common  ground  vrith  his  hearer)  addresses 
nbim  upon  broad  moral  truths,  and  the  judgment 
(looked  for  by  heathens  as  well  as  Jews)  after 
death.  Felix  becomes  alarmed,  and  sends  him 
away  till  a  future  occasion.  He  sends  for  him 
('  secretly,'  Gig.) '  somewhat  often '  for  further  con- 
versation, excited  mainly  bv  the  hope  of  a  bribe 
(cf.  Kamsay,  St.  Paul  the  Trav.  p.  310  ff.).  Two 
years  after  St.  Paul's  arrest  Felix  is  recalled,  and, 
to  ingratiate  himself  Avith  the  Jews  (or,  according 
to  some  Western  sources,  for  the  sake  of  DrusUla), 
leaves  Paul  a  prisoner. 

The  dubious  light  in  which  the  character  of 
Felix  appears  in  the  NT  narrative  is  bright  com- 

Eared  with  that  shed  upon  it  by  the  other 
istories  of  the  time.  Fehx  was  the  (apparently) 
younger  brother  of  Pallas,  the  well-known  and 
all-powerful  favourite  of  Claudius.  That  An- 
tonius, not  Claudius,  was  the  nomen  borne  by 
Felix  (Tac.  Hist.  v.  9;  the  nomen  Claudius  for 
Felix  is  based  on  a  probably  corrupt  reading  in 
Suidas,  s.v.)  suggests  that  Felix  wais  a  freedman 
of  Antonia,  mother  of  Claudius  (so  also  probably 
Pallas;  see  Jos.  .471^.  x^^II.  vi.  6  ;  cf.  Schiirer,  HJF 
I.  ii.  175).  The  brothers  claimed  descent,  as  Tacitus 
ironically  mentions,  from  ancient  kings  of  Arcadia 
{Ann.  xii.  53). 

We  first  hear  of  Felix  in  connexion  with  the 
disorders  in  Samaria  under  his  predeceaeor  Ven- 
tidius  Cumanus.  The  latter  refusing  to  uuniah 
the  Samaritans  for  the  murder  of  some  GalilsMm 
pilgrims,  the  Zealots  massacred  many  Samaritaas, 
and  were  in  turn  massacred  by  Cumanus.  Both 
sides  appealed  to  XJmmidius  Quadratus,  legate  of 
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2  FELLOW 

Syria,  wIjo  intervened  with  great  severity  and 
sent  Cuiuanus  to  Rome  (Jos.  BJ II.  xii.  3  S. ;  Ant. 
XX.  vi.  1-3).  According  to  Josephus,  Felix  was 
now,  at  the  reqaest  of  the  high  priest  Jonathan, 
vrho  had  been  sent  to  Rome  with  Comanus,  sent  as 
saooessor  to  the  latter  ;  iind  Jos.  proceeds  to  relate 
how,  upon  completing  his  twelftn  year  (Jan.  24, 
A.D.  6§),  Claudius  gave  certain  territories  to 
Agrippa.  Coupled  with  the  fact  that  Tacitus  places 
the  aeiMsition  of  Cumanus  in  the  year  52,  this 
fairly  fixes  Felix'  appointment  to  the  latter  year. 
A  difficulty  arises,  however,  from  the  fact  that 
Tacitus,  in  his  account  {Ann.  xii.  54)  of  what  led 
to  the  deiMJsition  of  Cumanus,  speaks  of  Felix  as 

•  »am  ;>nV/ewt  Indaeae  impositus  ,  .  .  ut  [Cumano] 
Galilaeorum  natio,  Felici  Samaritae  parerent.'  It 
has  been  attempted  to  combine  the  latter  state- 
ment with  the  '  many  years '  of  Ac  24"  by  the 
hypothesis  that  before  his  appointment  as  pro- 
curator Felix  had  held  some  suoordinate  appoint- 
ment in  Samaria.  But  Josephus  clearly  intimates 
that  Felix  was  first  appointed  to  the  province  on 
this  occasion  ;  and  on  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the 
authority  of  Mommsen  and  the  arguments  of  Blass 

iAct.  Apost.  p.  21),  we  join  Schiirer  in  following 
Fosephus  here,  as  likely  to  be  the  better  informed. 
Felix  received  from  his  patron  the  (for  a  freed- 
man)  unprecedented  honour  of  military  command 
as  well  as  civil  jurisdiction  ('  cohortibus  et  alls  pro- 
uinciaeque'  . .  .  Suet.  Claud.  28).  His  character  as 
governor  was  that  of  a  man  raised  from  a  low  origin 
to  unfitting  eminence — 'per  omnem  saeuitiam 
et  libidinem  ius  regium  seruili  ingenio  exercuit' 
(Tac.  Hist.  V.  9).  The  general  results  of  his  rule 
are  aptly  summed  up  by  the  same  writer,  *  inteni- 
pestiuis  remediis  delicta  accendebat '  (Ann.  xii.  54, 
and  see  Tertullus).     His  ferocity  against  the 

*  Zealots '  and  their  supposed  partisans  gave  birth, 
or  new  strength,  to  the  Sicarii, — a  more  numerous 
and  extreme  class  of  fanatics, — who  were  in  turn 
used  by  fanatical  rebels  (cf.  Ac  21**)  until  half  the 
nation  was  in  the  wildest  disaflection.  St.  Paul 
probably  came  into  contact  with  Felix  as  stated 
above  from  two  to  four  years  after  the  accession 
of  Nero  (54),  by  whom  Felix  must  have  been  con- 
firmed in  office.  The  iroXXA  in)  of  Ac  24'"  are  hardly, 
therefore  (jis  Harnack,  Chron.  253,  contends),  com- 

£atible  with  a  date  earlier  than  the  last  named, 
►uring  the  last  two  years  of  Felix'  tenure  of  office, 
and  therefore  during  Paul's  imprisonment  at 
CtBsarea,  fall  the  serious  riots  between  the  Jewish 
and  Syrian  inhabitants  of  the  latter  town  about 
laaroKiTda.  Felix,  M'hose  customary  methods  had 
failed  to  quell  the  disturbances,  sent  the  heads  of 
both  parties  to  Rome  for  the  emperor  to  decide  the 
case.  But  l)efore  any  final  decision  Felix  was 
recalled.  The  violence  with  which  he  had  inter- 
fered in  this  matter  jiartly  explains  his  anxiety  to 
do  the  Jews  a  i>arting  favour  (Ac  24'^  ;  see  Jos 
BJ  II.  xiii.  7  ;  Ant.  xx.  viii.  7).  The  Jews,  how- 
ever (Jos.  A  nt.  XX.  viii.  9),  lodged  an  indictment 
against  him,  which  failed  only  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Pallas.  Of  Felix'  later  history  nothing 
is  known  (see  Schiirer,  UJP  I.  ii.  17411".,  and  the 
authorities  cited  by  him.  For  the  chronological 
questions  involved,  see  Festus,  and  art.  Chrono- 
logy OF  NT,  p.  417  f.).  A.  Robertson. 

FELLOW  ( from /(?= property,  money,  and  lag  to 
lay  ;  lieiice  '  one  who  lays  down  money  in  a  joint 
undertaking  with  others').  In  AV  two  easily 
separated  meanings  are  found. 

1.  Partner,  companion.  The  Heb  words  are  (a) 
5n  r(a'.  Ex  2'»,  Jg  7'».".«2,  i  S  14»  2S  2'««»,  Is 
.34",  Jon  \\  Zee  S*  ;  RV  adds  1  K  20»  for  AV 
'  neighlKuir,"  ns  the  word  is  generally  tr^  elsewhere 
in  AV  and  14 V.  Once  the  hm.  of  this  word  (n;'i  • 
*  Por  the  rewling:  sc«  Moore,  in  loe. 


FELLOW 

r6'Ah)  is  tr'*  'fellow,'  Jg  11*^,  though  in  the  next 
verse  it  is  '  companion '  as  in  Ps  45''*,  its  only 
remaining  occurrence.  RV  has  '  companion  '  in 
all  tlireo  places,  (h)  tjij  Mbhfr,  Ps  45\  Ec  4",  Is 
44",  Ezk  37'" ;  RV  in  Ezk  '  companion,'  as  the 
word  is  elsewhere  tr'*  in  AV  and  RV,  except  Jg 
20"  (o'ljq  n(j^  c*')*!^,  EV  '  knit  together  as  one 
man ') ;  and  Aram,  forms  13-  Mhhar,  Dn  2'*- "  (in 
V."  '  companion  '  as  RV  in  ail),  and  n-j^n  habhrhh, 
Dn  7*'.  (c)  n'cv  'dniith,  Zee  13^  ('n'pjK,  -cih  EV  '  the 
man  that  is  my  fellow').  The  word  is  in  form 
abstract,  hence  lit.  '  the  man  of  my  fellowship ' ; 
but  elsewhere  it  occurs  only  in  Lv  and  in  the  con- 
crete sense  of  *  neighbour.' 

The  Gr.  words  are  (a)  ^  vXrialov,  only  once  and 
fem..  Bar  6"  'she  reproacheth  her  fellow'  (cf.  Jg 
11"  above,  where,  however,  the  LXX  is  (Tweraipis). 
The  commonest  word  for  '  neighbour '  in  NT  is 
6  irXrjfflov.  (b)  iraipos,  Mt  11'*.  (c)  m^toxoj,  He  l'-*, 
a  quotation  from  Ps  45^  where  LXX  has  ^t.  (d) 
olirepl,  Three '^i. 

This  meaniiid^  of  '  fellow '  luay  be  illustrated  by  the  foil,  para- 
graph from  T.  Adams,  //  Peter  (Sherman's  ed.  p.  42)  : — '  As 
fellows,  in  due  measure,  with  God  himself :  "  Truly  our  fellow- 
ship is  with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,"  1  Jn 
13.  We  may  have  a  society  with  man,  this  is  requisite,  for  we 
are  all  of  one  mould;  but  to  God,  what,  all  fellows?  Yes,  we 
have  a  fellowship  with  God  ;  such  is  his  mercy,  not  our  merits. 
The  proud  gallant  scorns  the  poor  mechanic :  What,  are  you 
my  fellow?  Yet.  rnor*  sceptra  ligonilAui  eequat,  Death  tsikea 
away  difference  between  king  and  beg-L-ar,  tumbles  both  the 
knight  and  the  pawn  into  one  bajf.  Well,  let  the  world  despise 
us,  it  is  enough  the  Lord  doth  not  disdain  our  fellowship.' 
Again  (on  p.  43)  Adams  says,  '  Thus  we  partake  of  the  Divine 
nature  (with  all  reverence  be  it  spoken)  as  fellows.  But,  not  to 
deny  the  King  his  supremacy,  we  are  fellows  with  Christ  in 
his  joy,  reserving  the  throne  to  himself.'  Cf.  also  Ac  4^3  Wye. 
(1388), '  thei  camen  to  her /elotoig,  and  telden  to  hem.  hou  grete 
thingis  the  princis  of  preestis  and  the  eldre  men  hadden  scid  to 
hem' ;  He  11)33  Wye.  (1388),  'ye  weren  maad  felowia  of  men 
lyuynge  so.'    Shaks.  Tempest,  ui.  1.  84 — 

'  To  be  your  fellow 
You  may  deny  me  ;  but  I'll  be  your  servant.' 

2.  Person,  first  without  and  then  with  con- 
tempt ;  for  the  word  has  a  history.  Melvill  (Diary, 
Wod.  p.  78),  can  say  of  John  Dury,  '  He  was  a 
verie  guid  fallow,  and  tuk  delyt,  as  his  special! 
comfort,  to  haift'  his  table  .and  houss  tilled  with 
the  best  men,'  and  thereby  express  reverence  for 
him.  But  Adams  (//  Peter,  p.  43)  says,  '  There  is 
a  generation  of  men  that  lavish  their  estates, — as 
we  say,  fling  the  house  out  at  the  windows, — that 
call  themselves  good  fellows,'  where  the  meaning  is 
still  '  companion,'  but  the  glory  is  departing.  The 
word  was  used  to  express  easy  familiarity,  then 
l)y  a  superior  in  condescension  to  an  inferior,  and 
finally  as  the  utterance  of  contempt.  In  Gn  39* 
Tindale  has,  'And  the  LoRUE  was  with  loseph, 
and  he  was  a  luckie  fellowe,'  where  '  fellow '  is 
simply  '  man ' ;  nor  is  contempt  expressed  in  Mk 
4"  '  what  felowe  is  this  ?  For  bootli  winde  and 
see  obey  him'  (  =  Lk  8-^) ;  and  even  in  Mk  2^  '  how 
doeth  this  felowe  so  blaspheme?' (oOtoj),  or  Jn  6'- 
'  How  can  this  felowe  geve  us  his  flesshe  to  eate  ? ' 
(oOtoj)  the  sense  is  probably  no  more  than  '  this 
man,'  or  at  least  than  we  should  express  by  '  this 
person.' 

The  Heb.  words  so  translated  in  AV  are  (a)  »'k 
tsh,  I  S  29^  'Make  this  fellow  return'  (RV  'the 
man');  in  plu.  'fellows,'  Jg  18*»  (e'fj  nc  cvjs,  lit. 
'men,  bitter  of  soul,'  as  RVm  ;  Moore,  'men  of 
acrid  temper').  RV  adds  Jg  9*  (AV  '  persons')  11* 
(A V  '  men ').  In  these  places  neither  the  Heb.  nor 
probably  the  Eng.  means  more  than  'person.' 
And  even  when  '  this  fellow '  is  the  tr"  of  (h)  nt  zeh, 
' this'  (1  S  21'* ftt*  25'^',  1  K  22="  =  2 Ch  IS*",  2 K  9'^; 
to  which  RV  adds  1  S  29*),  there  is  at  least  less 
contempt  expressed  than  the  words  now  carry. 
The  Greek  words  correspond  to  the  Hebrew.  («) 
i-v-^l),  1  Mac  10*'  'certain  pestilent  fellows '  (dfSper 
Xo«,uo/) ;  Ac  17'  'took  unto  them  certain  lewd 
fellows'  (rii'dt  S.vSpai  iroyrjpovi).     (6)  oiiTos,  Sir  13**, 
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IMac  4',  Mt  12»*  26«",  Lk  22*9  233,  Jn  9»,  Ac 
18^.  RV  prefers  'man'  except  ia  Sir,  where 
'  fellow '  is  simply  omitted,     (c)  6  twoCtoj,  Ac  22**. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  expression  of  contempt  is 
given  wnen  'fellow'  is  added  to  an  adj.  The 
examples  are  (a)  n'pi  rekim,  2  S  6*  '  vain  fellows' ; 
(6)  ToXfiTipds,  Sir  8"  'hold  fellow';  and  (c)  \oifi6s, 
Ac  24*  *  pe-stilent  fellow '  (cf.  iySpet  Xot/iol,  'pestilent 
fellows,'  1  Mac  10«i  above). 

The  Amer.  RV  prefers  '  base  fellow '  to  AV  '  son 
(man)  of  Belial,'  and  'base  fellows'  to  sons  (men, 
children)  of  Belial.'    See  Beli.vl. 

In  comjwsition  '  fellow '  always  means  partner 
or  companion.  The  foil,  compounds  occur  in  AV  : 
(1)  Fellowcitizen  (awnrokiTvi),  Eph  2i»,  RV  adds  He 
8",  reading  6  toXj'ttjs  with  edd.  for  6  TXiicioy  of  TR 
which  gave  AV  'neighbour.'  (2)  Fellowdisciple 
{awfiadTrrris),  Jn  11".  (3)  Fellowheir  {ffwKX-npoi'OfjUK), 
Eph  3*.  (4)  Fellowhelper  (awepy6i,  see  'fellow- 
worker'),  2  Ck)  8^,  3Ja8.  (5)  Fellowlaboorer 
(<rwep76s,  see  '  fellow-worker),  Ph  4»,  1  Th  3^ 
Philem  ^- ".  (6)  Fellowprisoner  {mvatxMXijToi),  Ro 
16^  Col  4i»,  Philem  ^.  ( 7 )  Fello wservant  (otJi'SouXos), 
Mt  18^ a. 31. »  24^^  Ck)llMM  = ' fellow-worker '  in 
Col),  Rev  6"  19^*  229.  (g)  Fellowsoldier  (TR  awr/xi- 
Ttt^s,  edd.  <n/F<rr.),  Ph  2»,  Philem-.  (9)  Fellow 
worker  {so  1611,  ffwepySs),  Col  4".  RV  adds  'fellow- 
worker/  Ro  16*- »  (AV  'helper'),  1  Co  3^  'we  are 
God's  fellow-workers'  (AV  'labourers  together 
with  God'),  2  Co  8«  (AV  'feUowhelner'),  Ph  2» 
(AV  '  companion  in  labour ')  4',  Philem  ^  **  (AV 
'  f ellowlabourer '),  3  Jn  «  ( AV  '  fellowhelper ').  ( 10) 
Workfellow  (awepyds),  Ro  16^.  (11)  Yokefellow 
(TR  av^iryoi,  edd.  oTJvfiryor),  Ph  4'.  To  those  RV 
adds  (12*  Fellow-eldep  {avu-rpea^&repos,  T.  WH, 
avyrp.),  1  P  5»  (AV  'also  an  elder').  (13)  Fellow- 
member  of  the  body  (TR,  awrauiyuK,  edd.  avvawitm), 
Eph  3«  (AV  'of  the  same  body').  (14)  Fellow- 
partaker  {(7i-MM^oxos,  T.  WH,  ffw/i.),  Eph  3«  (AV 
'partaker'). 

For  Fellowship,  see  Communion. 

J.  Hastings. 

FENCE.— This  Eng.  word  is  not  used  in  NT.  In 
AV  of  OT  it  translates  various  Hebrew  words. 
In  the  case  of  three  of  these,  the  tr.  is  a  mistake, 
and  is  changed  m  RV  (Is  5=»,  2  S  23^,  Job  10").  The 
words  from  the  stems  rtir  and  bdzar,  "ns  and  t*?, 
denote  fortifications  or  fortified  places  {e.g.  2  Ch  8' 
11^,  Dt  3*  etc.)  Those  from  the  stem  q&dar,  -na, 
denote  a  stone  wall  (Ps  62^,  Job  19»).  RV  tr.  the 
words  of  this  stem  by  '  fence '  in  many  places 
where  we  find  '  wall '  or  '  hedge '  in  AV.  A  fence  is 
properly  that  which  fends  or  defends.  The  fence 
described  in  the  Heb.  words  of  this  group  is 
ordinarily  the  enclosure  defending  a  field  or  vine- 
yard or  sneepfold.     See  Hedge. 

W.  J.  Beecher. 

FENCED  CITIES  ("v>?=  ^:i,  properly  'cut  oCF' 
from  outside,  and  hence  inaccessible  ;  R  V  generally 
substitutes  'fortified'  for  'fenced'). — Collections 
of  houses  in  ancient  times  may  be  classed  under 
three  heads:  (1)  Cities,  walled  or  fenced.  (2) 
Unwalled  towns  and  villages,  with  towers  for 
resort  of  ^-illage^s  in  times  of  danger.  (3)  Un- 
walled tON\Tis  and  villages. 

The  number  or  size  of  the  houses  did  not  affect 
the  question.  A  city  might  be  of  very  small 
extent.  Gn  19^  '  Behold  now,  this  city  is  near  to 
flee  unto,  and  it  is  a  little  one  :  Oh  !  let  me  escape 
thither  (is  it  not  a  little  one  ?)  and  my  soul  shall 
live.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  suburbs  of  a  city 
might  become  so  extensive  that  it  became  equiva- 
lent to  a  town  \*-ithout  walls.  Zee  2*  '  Jerusalem 
shall  be  inhabited  as  \-illages  without  walls,  for  the 
multitude  of  men  and  cattle  therein.' 

Towns  and  villages  that  were  without  walls 
were  a  prey  to  any  hostile  foraging  party,  and 
were  considered  of  no  account.     Lv  25^"  'If  a 


man  seU  a  dweUing-house  in  a  walled  city,  then 
he  may  redeem  it.  .  .  .  But  the  houses  of  the 
villages,  which  have  no  wall  round  about  them, 
shall  be  reckoned  with  the  fields  of  the  country.'  As 
a  village  or  town  prospered  and  more  solid  noaBet> 
were  built,  they  woula  for  purposes  of  defence  be 
joined  together,  and  the  town  would  thus  become 
a  walled  city.  Towns  and  villages  appear  to  have 
been  depenaent  upon  fenced  cities  botn  for  admini- 
strative purposes  and  for  protection  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. Jos  15*^  'Ashdod  with  her  towns  and  her 
villages ;  Gaza  with  her  towns  and  her  villages.'  As 
an  indication  of  absolute  security,  a  land  of  safety 
is  pictured  as  'a  land  of  unwalled  villages  .  .  . 
dwelling  without  walls,  and  having  neither  bars 
nor  gates'  (Ezk  38^^).  The  suburl»  of  the  cities 
were  occupied  by  cattle  (Jos  W  21*).  The  villages, 
however,  were  not  wholly  without  protection. 
The  Israelites  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants 
of  the  valley  or  low  country  because  they  had 
chariots  of  iron  (Jg  1"^,  Jos  17").  Both  at  Jericho 
and  Damascus  houses  were  built  on  the  city  walls 
(Jos2",  2Coll»). 

Sufficient  stLU  exists  of  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  Palestine,  together  with  the 
historical  accounts,  to  give  us  a  clear  idea  of  the 
positions  and  the  general  configuration  of  their 
walls.  They  were  buUt  in  commanding  positions 
both  in  the  hill-country  and  the  plains,  and  on  the 
seashore  they  were  generally  on  promontories. 
In  many  cases  most  inaccessible  positions  were 
taken  advantage  of,  so  that  the  battering-ram 
mi^ht  be  of  no  avaU.  Dt  1**  '  The  cities  are  great, 
and  fenced  up  to  heaven.'  Cisterns  were  cut  in 
the  rock  for  the  supply  of  rain-water,  so  as  to 
be  independent  of  water  from  without  (2  Ch  26^*, 
Neh  9^,  Jos.  BJ  v.  iv.  3,  vn.  ^iiL  3). 

There  are  many  remains  of  ancient  cities  still 
exposed  to  \iew  in  various  parts  of  Palestine, 
inhabited  by  nomadic  tribes,  where  the  system  of 
defence  can  yet  be  observed :  as  an  example, 
Masada,  built  by  Jonathan  Maccabseus,  and 
strengthened  by  Herod  the  Great,  may  be  men- 
tioned. None  of  the  remains,  however,  can  be 
accurately  ascribed  to  the  time  of  Joshua,  though 
the  sites  may  not  have  changed,  and  it  Ls  doubtful 
whether  at  that  early  date  the  walls  of  fenced 
cities  were  of  the  same  solid  type  as  that  which 
necessarily  obtained  when  the  battering  -  ram 
came  into  use.  Some  of  the  fenced  cities  men- 
tioned in  the  Book  of  Joshua  were  taken  by 
stratagem,  but  others  were  taken  by  a.ssault  by  a 
nation  which  did  not  possess  the  mechanical  con- 
trivances required  for  the  capture  of  cities  with 
strong  walls.  From  what  remains  of  the  ruins  of 
Jericho  (assumed  to  be  near  'Ain  es-SuIt^n),  it  may 
be  inferred  that  these  walls  were  built  from  the 
earliest  date  of  sun-burnt  bricks ;  and  from  the 
knowledge  we  now  possess  of  the  walls  about 
Jerusalem,  it  mav  be  considered  that  at  the  time 
of  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Joab  the  walls  were 
built  of  small  stones. 

The  stones  of  the  ancient  towers  and  walls  of 
Jerusalem  still  existing  are  of  considerable  size, 
some  of  those  in  the  wall  of  the  temple  enclosure 
weighing  nearly  90  tons.  At  Baalbek  the  great 
temple  stands  on  a  massive  wall,  with  courses  of 
stone  averaging  3  ft.  9  in.  in  height.  Tliirty  feet 
in  advance  of  this,  N.,  S.,  and  W.,  is  a  protecting 
wall,  10  ft  thick,  of  monoliths  weighing  600  to  8<:»0 
tons  each,  three  of  them  being  estimated  to  weigh 
over  1000  tons  each. 

The  bulwarks  of  the  fenced  cities  of  Palestine, 
so  far  back  as  the  time  of  tlie  Jewish  kings,  appear 
to  have  consisted  of  a  solid  ma.«*>nry  wall  of  cut 
stone,  with  parapets  and  battlements,  and  with 
towers  at  inter>'als  from  which  the  fo<»t  of  the  wall 
cotdd  be  seen  (2  Ch  3-^,  Jer  3 1»).    In  Uie  walls  were 
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watchmen  (2  K  9",  2  S  18"  Is  62«).  Within  th. 
city  Mas  usually  a  citadel  or  acropolis  (Jg  9*'),  aiid 
without  Mere  walls,  outworks,  and  towers  (2  Ch 
14^  '  Let  us  build  these  cities,  and  make  about 
them  walls  and  towers,  gates  and  bars ' ;  2  S  20^'^, 
Is  26>,  Nah  3«,  2  Ch  26«). 

The  protracted  resistance  offered  by  many  of  the 
fenced  cities  of  Palestine  may  liave  been  due  as 
much  to  the  strength  of  their  position  as  to  their 
walls  ;  Samaria  resisted  the  king  of  Assyria  for 
three  years,  and  Jerusalem  successfully  resisted 
tlie  power  of  Rouie,  and  only  fell  before  Titus  owing 
to  tne  internal  dissensions  of  the  Jewish  leaders. 

The  whole  subject  connected  with  the  attack  and 
defence  of  cities  and  fortiti&d  places  is  treated  of 
under  War,  and  special  cases  for  reference  will 
bo  found  under  Jekusalem,  Samaria,  Jericho, 
Gath.  C.aza,  and  other  strongholds  of  Philistia. 
See  i'  C.  Warren. 

FERHEi  ^-;7;k  'anAI/ah,  Lv  ll**  AV).— The  ferret 
is  not  found  in' Palestine  or  Syria,  and  cannot  be 
the  animal  intended.  It  is  probably,  as  in  RV, 
the  gecko.    See  Gecko.  G.  E.  Post. 

PERYENCY,  FERYENT.  —  Fervency  is  found 
only  in  Jtli  4''  'every  man  of  Israel  cried  to  God 
witn  great  fervency  {(Krivtia  [B  -la],  which  in  the 
same  verse  is  tr'*  '  veheraency,'  as  it  is  tr^  in  2  Mac 
14**;  RV  always  'earnestness.'  The  Gr.  word 
occurs  also  3  Mac  6^',  and  in  NT  Ac  26^  iv  iKreveiq., 
AV  'instantly,'  RV  'earnestly').  Knox  (Hist. 
132)  says  that  after  the  martyrdom  of  Walter 
Mill  'began  a  new  fervency  among  the  whole 
people ' ;  and  Works  (ed.  Lamg,  iii.  289),  '  Peter, 
m  a  fervencie,  firste  left  his  bote,  and  yet  after 
feared.'  The  adj.  fervent  is  twice  applied  literally 
in  the  sense  of  'mtense,'  2P  3'"  'the  elements 
shall  melt  Avith  fervent  heat'  (/cawoiJ/teca  Xu^Verai), 
and  3^*  (Ko.vffo'uneva  HiKerai).  'With  fervent  heat' 
(lit.  'being  burned  up')  is  the  Bishops'  tr°,  and  is 
retained  in  RV ;  most  of  the  other  VSS  have  simply 
'shall  melt  with  heat.'  Cf.  Elyot,  The  Governotir, 
ii.  322,  '  beynge  sore  chaufed  with  fervent  heate 
and  the  lengthe  of  his  iournay ' ;  and  Dt  28^  Gen. 
'The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  a  consiunption,  and 
with  the  feauer,  and  with  a  burning  ague,  and  with 
feruent  heat.'  The  word  is  also  applied  to  cold, 
as  R.  Fo.K,  Chron.  116,  'Hit  was  a  fervent  coolde 
weder ' ;  Stewart,  Cron.  Scot.  ii.  337,  '  The  fervent 
frost  so  bitter  wes.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

FESTIYAL.— See  Feasts  and  Fasts. 

FESTUS,  Porcius,  succeeded  Felix  as  procurator 
of  Judii'a.  On  his  arrival  he  visited  Jerusalem, 
whither  the  priests  endeavoured  unsuccessfully  to 
induce  him  to  send  for  Paul.  His  reply  (Ac  25'^), 
that  to  hand  over  a  man  unheard  was  '  not  custom- 
ary with  Romans'  (whatever  it  miglit  be  for  Jews), 
has  a  touch  of  disdainful  dignity.  Endeavouring  to 
induce  Paul  to  consent  to  a  trial  at  Jerusalem,  he 
provokes  and  allows  the  appeal  to  Caesar.  Then 
follows  the  hearing  Iwforo  Festus  and  Agrippa, 
the  latter  of  whom  is  there  as  an  expert  assessor. 
The  attitude  of  Festus  is  throughout  (25'»  26"-  ^') 
one  of  official  impartiality,  touched  with  good- 
natured  indifference  to  the  technicalities  of  Jewish 
controversies. 

The  gens  Porcia  is  not  otherwise  known  to  have 
oomprised  a  family  of  Festi,  nor  is  this  Festus 
known  to  us  apart  from  the  NT  and  Josephus. 
According  to  the  latter,  the  first  important  event 
of  Festus'  governorship  was  the  decision  of  the 
emperor  in  favour  of  the  Syrians  at  Cffisarea 
(Felix,  »uh  fin.).  This  was  eflected  by  Beiyllus 
(so  all  MSS in  Jos.  Ant.  XX.  viii.  9;  tndgo  'Burrus'), 
Greek  secretary  to  the  emperor,  whom  the  Syrians 


hail  wdii  by  corruption.  This  decision  provoked 
ili(!  .Uws  to  riots,  in  which  Josephus  sees  the  first 
simnierings  of  the  war  of  66.  This  point  mxist  not 
be  forgotten  when  we  come  to  the  question  of 
dates.  The  other  principal  occurrences  of  Festus' 
tenure  of  oHico  mentioned  by  Josephus  y/exQ,  firstly, 
the  putting  down  of  the  Sicarii,  and  especially  of 
one  dangerous  rebel,  similar  to  the  one  of  Ac  21** 
(Ant.  XX.  viii.  10  ;  cf.  JJJ II.  xiv.  1) ;  secondly,  the 
disturbances  at  Jerusalem  in  consequence  of  the 
wall  erected  at  the  temple  to  intercept  the  view 
from  the  new  wing  of  Agrippa's  i)alace.  Festus 
took  the  side  of  Agrippa,  but  allowed  the  priests 
to  appeal  to  Rome.  Before  the  result  of  this 
appeal  was  kno^vn  Festus  died. 

The  important  question  connected  with  the  name 
of  Festus  is  that  of  chronology  (see  art.  Chrono- 
LOOY  of  NT,  p.  417  tf.).  According  to  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  (Eus.  Chron.,  Schone  ii.  148  f.;  Hier. 
de  vir.  illustr.),  Felix  became  procurator  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  Claudius  (51),  Festus  in  the  second 
year  of  Nero  (56),  Albinus  succeeded  Festus  in  the 
sixth  or  seventh  year  of  Nero  (60  or  61),  and  the 
Acts  bring  us  (so  Euthal.  Praef.  in  epp.  Patdi)  to 
the  fourth  year  of  Nero  (58).  There  has  been  a 
tendency  lately,  e.g.  on  the  part  of  Blass  and  Har- 
nack,  to  revert  to  this  chronology.  But  apart 
from  the  fact  that  had  Festus  governed  Judasa  for 
four  or  five  years,  Josephus  would  surely  have  had 
more  to  tell  us  in  connexion  with  his  procurator- 
ship,  the  authority  of  Eusebius  in  this  matter  is 
more  than  precarious.  Eusebius,  doubtless,  made 
use  of  Julius  Africanus,  who  in  turn  used  Justus 
of  Tiberias,  who  stated  the  death-year  of  Agrippa 
II.  But  that  Justus  stated  the  years  of  the  pro- 
curatorsliips  there  is  not  a  word  of  evidence  to 
prove.  Eusebius  may  be  as  far  from  the  truth 
here  as  when  he  places  the  outbreak  of  the 
Neronian  persecution  in  67-68.  At  the  same  time 
the  question  is  worth  reconsidering,  and  tlie  recent 
discussion  of  Harnack  (Chronol.  d.  altchr.  Lit. 
p.  233  If.)  deserves  more  minute  discussion  than 
the  limits  of  this  article  allow.  The  chronology  of 
Eusebius  has  the  merit,  be  it  what  it  may,  of 
fitting  in  with  Clemen's  date  for  St.  Paul's  arrest, 
namely,  A.D.  54  (1  Corinthians,  §  6).  But  that 
the  nile  of  Festus  was  a  short  one,  everything 
goes  to  prove  ;  and,  as  we  saw  above,  the  disturb- 
ances which  then  began  were  viewed  by  Josephus 
as  the  first  mutterings  of  the  great  stx)rm  of  the 
year  66.  But  it  Avould  help  us  much  if  we  could 
fix  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  Albinus,  which  was 
separated  by  only  a  few  stormy  months  from  the 
death  of  Festus.  Unfortunately,  we  have  only  the 
terminus  ad  quern  firmly  fixed,  namely,  the  summer 
of  62  (Schurer,  HJP  I.  u.  183,  note  47).  That  his 
successor  Gessius  Florus  was  procurator  only  from 
64-66  may  be  taken  as  proved  (ib.  note  58).  But 
we  liave  only  inferential  evidence,  though  it 
amounts  to  high  probability,  that  the  rule  of 
Albinus  was  short.  Perhaps  the  date  furnished 
by  Aretas,  with  which  Harnack  fails  to  deal 
satisfactorily,  coupled  with  the  general  data  of  St. 
Paul's  life  (1  CORINTHIANS,  §  6,  smaU  print),  may 
suflice  to  make  us  pause  before  putting  the  arrival 
of  Festus  anything  like  as  eany  as  56.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  Albinus  cannot  have  arrived  later 
than  62,  and  the  events  of  Festus'  procuratorship, 
together  with  those  which  follow  his  death  and 
precede  the  arrival  of  Albinus,  though  insuflicient 
to  fill  five  years,  are  yet  too  many  for  one  year,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  place  the  arrival  of  Festus 
later  than  60.  The  system  adopted  s.v.  CuRONO- 
LOOY  may  bo  right  in  going  back  two  years 
further  (60  to  58).  On  the  whole  this  variation  may 
be  taken,  upon  a  full  review  of  all  our  materials, 
as  the  most  probable  limit  of  doubt  as  regards  this 
important  date.    It  may  be  remarked  that  if  Festus 
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arrived  in  60,  the  Sieria  o\rf  of  Ac  28**  ends  about 
February  63 ;  between  this  and  the  Neronian  perse- 
cution of  midsummer  64,  to  which  Hamack  would 
again  bring  back  St.  Paul's  death,  there  is  sufii- 
cient  though  hardlv  ample  time  for  the  events 
jiresupposed  in  the  £pp.  to  Timothy  and  Titus  (see 
Schiirer,  as  quoted  aoove,  esp.  note  38  ;  Hamack, 
as  quoted  above ;  Blass,  Acta  Apost.  Ed.  Philol. 
p.  23,  and  the  authorities  for  Cheoxology  of  NT). 

A.  Robertson. 
FETCH.— To  fetch  is  to  cause  to  come,  as  Fuller, 
ffoii/  Warre,  230,  '  If  they  should  say  the  Templars 
were  burned  wrongfully,  they  may  be  fetched  over 
the  coals  themselves  for  charging  his  Holinesse  so 
deeply ' ;  and  this  meaning  is  easily  seen  in  most  of 
its  phrases. 

1.  Fetch  up,  1  S  621 1\  So  Shaks.  Ant.  and  CUop. 
IV.  XV.  35 — 

'  Had  I  great  Juno's  power. 
The  strong-wing'd  Mercory  shoold  fetch  thee  np, 
Aad  set  thee  by  Jove's  aide.' 

2.  /'e^fAa^'ain,  I.e.  cause  to  come  back  (see  Again): 
I  Es  4**  '  Swift  is  the  sun  in  his  course,  for  he  com- 
passeth  the  heavens  round  about,  and  fetcheth  his 
course  again  to  his  own  place  in  one  day '  (xtLXu' 
aroTp^ei).  Cf.  Bunyan,  Holy  Citie,  252,  *  Bevivings 
that  (like  Aquavitae)  do  fetch  again,  and  chear  up 
the  soul ' ;  and  Tindale,  Expositions,  165,  '  He  will 
return  again  unto  his  mercy,  and  fetch  his  power 
home  again,  which  he  lent  to  vex  thee.'  3.  Fetch 
about :  2  S  14^  '  To  fetch  about  this  form  of  speech 
hath  thy  servant  Joab  done  this  thing '  (35P  "Mj;^ 
r^-^  *ir^¥,  lit.  '  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  round 
the  face  of  the  bxisLness,  or  as  RV  *  to  change  the 
face  of  the  matter').  See  About,  and  cf.  Shaks. 
K.  John,  IV.  ii.  24— 

*  Like  a,  shifted  wind  nnto  a  sail. 
It  makes  the  course  of  thought^  to  fetch  about.' 

Bacon,  Essays,  '  Of  Cunning '  (Gold.  Treas.  ed.  p. 
95,  1.  5),  '  It  is  strange,  how  long  some  men  will  lie 
in  wait,  to  speake  somewhat  they  desire  to  say  : 
and  how  farre  about  they  wrill  fetch;  and  how 
many  other  Matters  they  will  beat  over  to  come 
near  it.'  i.  Fetch  a  compass,  i.e.  'make  a  circuit,' 
instead  of  going  in  a  straight  line.  Thus  FuUer, 
Pisgah  Sight,  XV.  ii.  43,  '  Wicked  men  may  for  a 
time  retard,  not  finally  obstruct  our  access  to 
happiness.  It  is  but  fetching  a  compass,  making 
two  steps  for  one  ;  a  little  more  pains  and  patience 
will  do  the  deed.'  The  Heb.  is  simply  the  verb  2;; 
sdbhabh,  which  means  to  make  a  turning  or  a 
circuit.  RV  gives  '  turn  about '  in  Nu  34',  Jos  15*, 
and  '  make  a  circuit '  in  2  S  5®,  2  K  3».  The 
Gr.  is  vtpiipxofiai,  go  round  about,  Ac  28"  (RV 
'make  a  circuit').*  In  'fet«h  a  compass'  as  in 
'fetch  about'  the  idea  of  the  circuitous  route  is 
not  in  the  verb,  but  in  its  complement. t  See 
COMPA-SS.  Similar  phrases  are  found,  as  T. 
Adams,  //  Peter,  54,  *  Merchants  would  give 
raucli  to  know  a  short  cut  to  those  remote  places 
of  traffic,  without  passing  straits  or  fetching  bouts' ; 
Fuller,  Holy  Warre,  p.  29,  '  As  if  sensible  of  his  sad 
fate,  and  desirous  to  deferre  what  he  cannot  avoid, 
he  [the  Jordan]  fetcheth  many  turnings  and  wind- 
ings, but  all  will  not  excuse  him  from  falling  into 
the  Dead  sea.'  5.  Fetch  a  stroke,  Dt  19*  'his  hand 
fetcheth  a  stroke  with  the  axe.'  So  Fuller,  Hobj 
Warre,  219,  '  Being  about  to  fetch  another  stroke, 
the  Prince  with  his  foot  gaue  him  such  a  blow  that  j 
he  felled  him  to  the  ground ' ;  and  Bunyan,  Holy  \ 

*  Lightfoot  {Fre^h  Sevition^  193)  says,  'We  hare  heard  how 
the  inquiring  schoolboy  has  been  perplexed  at  reading  that  St. 
Paul  and  his  companions  "fetchea  a  oompaas"  when  they  set 
sail  frona  Syraciise  (Ac  2S13),  not  being  able  to  reconcile  this  state- 
ment with  the  date  given  for  the  invention  of  this  instrument.' 

t  Fuller,  Hoi]/  Warre,  p.  119,  says,  '  His  navie  he  sent  about 
by  Spain ' ;  then  on  p.  120,  '  behold  his  navie  there  safely 
arriving,  which  with  much  difficidtie  and  danger  had  fetched  a 
compass  about  Spain.' 


War  (Clar.  Press  ed.  p.  47,  1.  20),  '  If  I  fetch  my 
blow,  Mansoul,  down  you  go.'  6.  Fetch  onta 
breath.  Sir  31»  'he  fetcheth  not  his  wind  short 
upon  his  bed'  (o6r  iaeftau^ti,  RV  'he  doth  not 
breathe  hard').  Cf.  Shaks.  1  Henry  IV.  11.  iv. 
579,  '  Hark,  how  hard  he  fetches  breath.  Search 
his  pockets ' ;  and  Troilus,  III.  ii.  23,  '  She  does  so 
blush,  and  fetches  her  wind  so  short,  as  if  she 
were  frayed  with  a  sprite:  Til  fetch  her.  It  is 
the  prettiest  ^•illain :  she  fetches  her  breath  so 
short  as  a  new-ta'en  sparrow.' 

In  Old  Ei^[:U8h  there  were  two  distinct  verbs,  fet  and  fetch. 
Fet  seems  to  have  been  the  older  of  the  two.  Ind^d,  Bradley 
{Oaf.  Eng.  Diet.  «.».  •Fetdi')  belieres  that  Piatt  and  Sjeven 
are  right  in  deriving  teUix  from  fet  by  »  aiiq;ular  series  of 
changes.  The  i  of  the  oldest  form  /etiron  became  *  oonaonantal 
V,  then  this  (y  being  sounded  as  ee  became  written  so,  and  ee 
easily  passed  into  me  spelling  <*.  Cf.  ort-yeard,  in  Old  Eng. 
oreeard,  now  crduird. 

Fet  and  Fetch  were  smonvmons  in  meaning,  as  we  may  see 
from  Tindale,  whose  tr«  (1534)  of  Mt  ^i^^^■  W  is, '  And  let  him 
whidi  is  on  the  hoosse  toppe  not  ctmie  downe  to  tet  (Siptu)  eny 
thinge  out  of  his  housse.  Nether  let  him  wbidi  is  in  the  felde 
retume  backe  to  fetche  (£.mu)  his  clothes^'  Fet  gradoally  gave 
way  to  fetch.  In  the  Geneva  version  of  1560  it  is  found  in  the 
imperat,  1  S  20M '  wherefore  now  send  and  fet  him  vntome,  for 
he  shal  surely  dye,'  and  in  the  indie,  Dt  19i»  '  Then  the  Elders 
of  hisdtie  shal  send  and  fet  him  thence.'  And  even  in  AV  of 
1611  the  infin.  is  once  employed,  Jer  36^  'So  the  king  sent 
lehudi  to  fet  the  roule.'  But  after  the  Old  Eng.  period  the 
word  was  used  chiefly  in  the  past  tense  and  past  ptcp.,  as  an 
alternative  with '  fetdit'  or ' f etcdied,' and  that  is  Hs  use  else- 
where in  AV. 

In  the  1611  ed.  of  AV  '  fet'  occurs  9  times  (2  S  ^  W^,  1  K  7^3 
9«,  2  K  U*,  2  Cai  1211,  Jer  26»  sen,  Ac  28W) ;  'tetcht'5  times 
(Gn  187. 1  S  71,  2  8  14»,  2  K  3»,  2  Ch  117) ;  and  'fetched '  6  times 
(Gn  18*  27",  Joe  15»,  Jg  18i«,  1  S  IQM,  2  8  4^  In  course  of 
time,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Paris  (1762)  and  Dr. 
Blayney  (1769),  'fet'  was  banished  from  AV.  In  his  Comb. 
Paragraph  Bible  of  1873,  Scrivener  restored  it  to  all  its  original 
I^aces,  taiA  Scrivener's  text  is  used  in  the  Camb.  BOtU  far 
School*  and  CoOege*.  But  the  Camb.  and  OxL  Parallel  Bibles 
do  not  use  it  once.  They  use  even  '  f etcht '  only  (Mice,  Gn  18^ ; 
elsewhere  always  '  fetched.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

FETTER.— Three  Heb.  words  are  translated 
fetter.  1.  nrnj,  Arab,  nahds,  copper.  In  La  3^ 
this  word  is  rendered  chain,  in  Jer  39'  52"  (RV) 
fetters,  also  in  Jg  le^i,  2  S  3»»,  2  K  25',  2  Ch  33"  36«. 
In  the  Arab.  tr.  by  Van  Dyck,  c:Rfri  is  rendered 
sU6sil  nahds,  copper  chains,  or  sitsxlatain  min 
nahds,  two  chains  of  copper.  It  is  still  the  custom 
in  Syria  to  attach  a  chain  to  each  of  the  rings  put 
round  a  prisoners  ankle-s,  the  middle  of  the  chain 
being  fastened  to  his  girdle.  A  prisoner  is  thus, 
according  to  the  Arabic  way  of  speaking,  bound 
with  two  chains.  2.  "J^,  Syr.  kehel  (a  late  word 
borrowed  from  Aramaic.  The  Arab,  kabal  is 
probably  a  loan-word  from  the  Aramaic).  There 
are  two  passages  in  which  this  word  is  used,  both 
referring  to  fetters  of  iron,  Ps  105**  and  Ps  149*. 
3.  71,  eg!  (Is  45",  Nah  3^«  fetters  of  captives.  Job 
36^  fig.).  Horses  and  other  animals  are  usually 
tethered  by  ropes  fastened  to  the  fore  foot  and 
the  hind  foot  on  one  side.  W.  Caeslaw. 

FEYER.— See  Medicine. 

FIELD.— See  Agricui^ture. 

FIERY  SERPENT.— See  Seraphim andSERPEXT. 

FIGS  (i2'flm  UTitUm,  the  fmit  of  the  Jig  tree, 
which  Is  .TjKp  ti'Sndh;  in  NT  avinj  is  the^gr  tree, 
and  ffvKOf  the  Jig). — The  fig  tree,  Fictts  Carica,  L., 
is  cultivated  everywhere  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
also  grows  spontaneously  in  many  places.  It  is 
a  tree  of  moderate  size,  seldom  attaining  a  height 
of  15  ft.,  but  its  spreading  branches  often  cover  a 
circle  with  a  diameter  of  25  to  30  ft.  Fig  trees 
are  habitually  planted  near  houses,  and  the  people 
sit  in  their  shade,  and  that  of  the  ^-ines  which 
grow  over  the  trellises.  This  familiar  sight  did 
not  fail  to  be  noted  in  OT  and  Apocr.  as  an  emblem 
of  peace  and  prosperity  (1  K  4*,  Mic  4^,  Zee  3", 
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1  Mac  14").  There  are  numerous  varieties  of  figs 
cultivated,  some  of  which  bear  a  tart,  blackish 
fruit,  others  a  sweet,  greenish  or  whitish  one. 
The  branches  are  straggling  and  naked  in  >vinter, 
but  when  the  rains  are  nearljy  or  quite  over,  small 
green  knobs  appear  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs.  They 
are  the  young  fruits,  J5  pag,  '  green  figs  (Ca  2"). 
The  leaf-bud  now  expands,  and  the  new  pale  green 
leaves  soon  more  or  less  overshadow  the  little  li^s. 
This  is  a  familiar  sign  of  early  summer  (Mt  24^-'). 
Hence  a  fig  tree  with  leaves  must  already  have 
younjp  fruits,  or  it  will  bo  barren  for  the  season. 
The  urst  figs  ripen  late  in  May  or  early  in  June. 
They  are  called  in  Heb.  n-i^s?  InkMrAh,  in  Arab. 
bdkurah,  that  is,  first  rij>c,  Is  28*  (AV  hasty  fruit), 
Jer  24«,  Hos  9^",  Mic  7>. 

When  our  liord  camo  to  the  fig  tree  near 
Bethany  (Mk  11"),  just  before  the  passover,  i.e. 
from  late  in  March  to  the  middle  or  April,  'the 
time  of  figs  was  not  yet,*  that  is,  the  season  for 
ripe  figs  had  not  come.  Among  the  various  ex- 
planations of  Christ's  action  which  may  be  given, 
the  only  ones  which  seem  to  us  worthy  of  con- 
sideration are  the  following:  (1)  That  being 
hungry,  and  seeing  from  a  distance  that  the  tree 
had  leaves,  and  therefore  was  not  dead,  he  came, 
not  to  find  new  fgs,  but  to  find  and  eat  any  figs 
of  the  last  season  which  might  have  remained  over 
on  the  tree.  The  expression  'if  haply  he  might 
find  anything  thereon'  implies  that  ne  did  not 
expect  to  find  much.  One  or  two  figs  will  often 
stay  an  empty  stomach  marvellously.  According 
to  this  opinion,  the  ofl'ence  of  the  fig  tree  was  the 
fact  of  not  having  what  must  have  been  a  very 
exceptional  relic  of  a  former  harvest.  (2)  That, 
finding  leaves,  he  knew  that  there  should  be  young 
fruit,  and  hoped  that  there  might,  even  at  that 
early  period,  be  'the  first  ripe  figs,'  bikktirdh. 
According  to  this  interpretation,  the  fault  of  the 
tig  tree  was  in  not  having  a  precocious  fig  or  two 
before  the  time,  'for  the  time  of  figs  was  not  yet.' 
We  Avill  not  dispute  the  possibility  of  finding  a 
winter  fig  or  two  on  a  tree  (although  during  a 
residence  of  thirty-three  years  in  Syria  we  have 
searched  and  inquired  in  vain  for  them),  or  of  the 
exceptionally  early  maturing  of  some  variety  of 
figs,  perhaps  not  now  cultivated.  Neither  of  these 
theories,  however,  accords  with  our  conception  of 
Christ's  justice.  In  neither  case  would  the  fig 
tree  bo  blameworthy.  We  are  not  held  account- 
able for  extraordinary  attainments  in  religion. 
(3)  Christ  was  at  the  moment  hungry.  Orientals 
do  not  eat  early  in  the  morning.  Labourers  and 
artificers  come  fasting  to  their  work,  and  often 
toil  an  hour  or  two  before  eating.  So  it  is  pre- 
sumable that  our  Saviour,  in  his  morning  walk 
of  two  miles  from  Bethany  to  Jems.,  had  not 
broken  his  fast.  The  physical  sensation  of  hunger 
as  a  basis  gave  direction  to  his  thoughts,  as  he 
happened  to  see  a  most  familiar  spectacle,  a  fig 
tree,  at  a  distance,  with  fresh,  young  foliage.  The 
fact  that  it  is  mentioned  that '  the  time  of  figs  was 
not  yet'  (AV),  or  'it  was  not  the  season  of  figs' 
(RV),  would  seem  to  prove  that  Christ  would  not 
have  thought  it  strange  had  he  not  found  mnter 
figs  OT  precocious  first  fruits.  It  is  hardly  conceiv- 
aole  that  he  could  have  condemned  the  tree  for 
that.  But,  when  he  arrived,  ho  found  no  fruit  at 
all.  Immediately  the  disappointment  of  unsatisfied 
hunger  was  lost  in  the  moral  lesson  which  flashed 
across  his  mind.  A  fig  tree  with  leaves  should 
have  at  least  green  fruit.  This  one  had  none. 
There  was  pretension,  which,  in  the  moral  sphere, 
is  hypocrisy.  Having  leaves  and  no  fruit,  it  was 
a  deceiver.    The  ripeness  of  the  fruit  is  not  the 

Coint.     If  it  had   liad  unripe  fruit,  it  would  not 
ave  been  condemned.    It  was  condemned  because 
it  had  nothing  but  leaves. 


The  failure  of  the  fig  and  vine  was  a  sign  of 
great  distress  (Jer  5"  8'^  Jl  V"  i",  Hab  S^^- ").  Figs 
were  dried  and  pressed  into  cakes  for  foo<i  ( 1 S  25^"). 
These  were  used  as  poultices  (2  K  20^,  Is  38"). 
Fig  leaves  are  thick,  palmately  lobed,  and  often 
a  span  or  more  across.  There  is  no  good  reason 
to  doubt  the  identity  of  the  leaves  w-liich  Adam 
and  Eve  used  to  make  aprons  (Gn  3^). 

G.  E.  Post. 

FIGURE.— 1.  Dt  4'*' '  Lest  ye  corrupt  yourselves, 
and  make  you  a  graven  image,  the  similitude  of 
any  figure'  (h^^ sr/mel.  Driver  'statue.'  The  word 
is  foundr  also  2  Ch  33^-"  EV  'idol,'  and  Ezk  8»» 
EV  '  image.'  The  meaning  'statue'  is  confirmed 
by  the  I'lioen.  inscriptions.  See  Driver  on  Dt  4** 
and  Davidson  on  Ezk  8^).  The  Eng.  word  seems 
to  be  used  in  the  obsolete  sense  of  the  distinctive 
shape  or  appearance  of  a  person  or  thing.  The 
Gen.  version  lias  '  a  graven  image  or  representacion 
of  anie  figure ' ;  the  Bishops',  '  a  graven  image  and 

Sicture  of  any  maner  of  figure.'     Cf.   Chaucer, 
lonk's  Tale,  232— 

'  And  thanne  had  god  of  him  [Nebuchadnezzar]  compassioun, 
And  him  restored  his  reg:ne  and  his  figure ' — 

i.e.  his  proper  shape  as  a  man.    So  Shaks.  Hamlet, 
I.  i.  41— 

'In  the  same  flgrure,  like  the  king  that's  dead." 

2.  1  K  6^^  '  he  carved  all  the  walls  of  the  house 
round  about  Avith  carved  figures  of  cherubims' 
(niv^p?  mikla'Cth  occurs  only  in  this  ch.  and  the 
next:  6'*  EV  'was  carved,'  i.e.  'was  carving  of  ; 
(332  EV  'carvings';  7^^  EV  'gravings').  These 
'carved  figures'  (as  the  single  Heb.  word  is  here 
tr'')  were  representations  of  cherubim  cut  in  relief 
on  the  wood  of  the  doors.  See  Carving.  For 
this  use  of  the  Eng.  word,  cf.  Caxton,  Cato,  A  iii.  b, 
'  to  adoure  the  ymages  and  other  fygures  humayn ' ; 
and  Milton,  Lycidas,  105 — 

'  Next  Camus,  reverend  sire,  went  footing  slow, 
His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge. 
Inwrought  with  figures  dim.' 

3.  Is  44"  '  The  carpenter  .  .  .  maketh  it  [the 
image]  after  the  figure  of  a  man '  (n':3ri  tahhnlth). 
The  Heb.  is  frequent  for  the  outAvard  appearance 
of  a  person  or  tiling.  It  occurs  along  with  semel 
(above)  in  Dt  4'®  and  is  tr*  'likeness.'  The  Eng. 
word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  1  above.  Cf. 
He  1*  Wye.  '  he  is  the  schynynge  of  glorie,  and 
figure  of  his  substaunce ' ;  and  Mk  16'^  Tind. 
'  After  that,  he  appered  unto  two  of  them  in  a 
straunge  figure.'  4.  Ac  7**  '  figures  which  ye  made 
to  worship  them ' ;  and  Ro  5"  '  who  is  the  figure  of 
him  that  Avas  to  come '  (ri/Tros).  Sanday-Headlam's 
note  on  the  Greek  Avord  is  as  folloAvs — 

iw«  (riirru)  :  (1)  the  '  impression'  left  by  a  sharp  blow  («» 
rwr»»  tSi  «X*»,  '  the  print  of  the  nails,'  Jn  2fP->),  in  particular  the 
*  stamp '  struck  by  a  die  ;  (2)  inasmuch  as  such  a  stamp  bears 
the  figure  on  the  face  of  the  die, '  copy,' '  figure,'  or '  representa- 
tion ■ ;  (8)  by  a  common  transition  from  effect  to  caose, '  mould,' 
'  pattern,  '  exemplar ' ;  (4)  hence  in  the  special  sense  of  the 
word  type  which  we  have  adopted  from  tlie  Greek  of  NT,  '  an 
event  or  person  in  history  corresponding  in  certain  character- 
istic features  to  another  event  or  person. 

In  Ac  7*'  the  meaning  is  'representations'  or 
'images  of  gods'  (the  second  meaning  above)  ;  in 
Ro  5"  it  is  'type'  (the  fourth  meaning  above). 
S.  He  9**  'Christ  is  not  entered  into  the  holy 
places  made  with  hands,  which  are  the  figures  of 
the  truer  but  into  heaven  itself  {avrirvira  tQv 
dXTjOivuv,  RV  '  like  in  pattern  to  the  true ') ;  and 
1  P  3-'  '  The  like  figure  Avhereunto  even  baptism 
doth  also  nOAV  save  us'  (fl  #coi  r/ftas  durriTinrov  yvv 
ad^ei  pdirifffia,  RV  '  which  also  after  a  true  likeness 
doth  now  save  you  [reading  v/iSi^  AA-ith  edd.],  even 
baptism,'  RVm  'in  the  antitype').  The  antitype 
{t6  ifrirvToir)  is  the  event  or  person  in  history 
that  corresponds  Avith  the  tyjie  (6  ri'iros)  —  see 
Sanday-Headlam  alwve.    The  one  that  occurs  first 


FILL 


FINE 


in  history  is  the  type,  the  second  the  antitype. 
Hence  in  He  9**  heaven  is  the  type,  the  noly 
place  in  the  tabernacle  the  antitype  ;  but  in  1  P  S-'^ 
the  water  of  the  deluge  is  the  type,  of  which 
l>aptism  is  the  antitype.  See  Type,  and  cf.  Cart- 
wnght.  Cert.  Belig.  (1651)  i.  222,  'The  Rock  .  .  . 
was  a  Type  and  a  Fi^ire  of  Christ.'  6.  He  9*  'a 
ligure  for  the  time  then  present,'  and  11"  'Ac- 
counting that  God  iCfis  able  to  raise  him  up,  even 
from  the  dead  ;  from  Mhence  also  he  received  him 
in  a  figure  '  (rapaioX^,  RV  '  parable,'  in  both).  The 
meaning  of  9*  is  clear,  but  11^  is  much  disputed. 

There  are  two  faTourite  interpretations :  (1)  '  As  a  parable,' 
fc  of  the  resurrection.  Wrclif  ('in  to  a  parable')  and  the 
Rhemish  (*  for  a  parable ')  decline  to  commit  themselres.* 
IumL  in  ed.  of  1534  translates  '  for  an  ensample,'  and  is 
followed  by  Coverdale ;  but  in  1526  ed.  he  had  boldly  'as  an 
ensample  of  the  resurrection,'  and  this  was  adopted  by  Cranmer, 
and  very  nearly  by  the  Bishops  ('  in  a  eertairu  similitude  (if  the 
returreetion").  Thlstrogivesa well-recognizedsensetors^a^.r. 
The  objection  felt  against  it  is  that  Isaac  was  actually  not  raised 
from  the  dead.  Hence  the  favourite  interpretation  at  present 
is  that  of  AV  '  in  a  figure,'  i.e.  figuratively ;  Isaac  was  not  really 
dead,  but  he  was  as  good  as  de»a,  and  so  %uratively  was  raised 
from  the  dead  (see  Westcott,  ad  loe.y.  Cf.  Geneva  '  in  a  sorb' 
The  objection  is  that  r»ptuUkii  has  not  elsewhere  this  meaning. 

7.  1  Co  4'  '  And  these  things,  brethren,  I  have  in 
a  figure  transferred  to  myself  and  to  Apollos ' 
( fieTe(Txijf^'rt(ra).  The  Gr.  verb  tr'*  'in  a  figure 
transferred '  elsewhere  means  to  change  one's  form 
or  appearance  {(rxvfia)  into  some  other  form, 
2  Co  11"-  !*•  "  (AV  '  transform,'  RV  ' fashion  into ' 
or  '  fashion  as ')  and  Ph  ^  (AV  '  change,'  RV 

*  fashion  anew ').  Here  it  is  the  truth  stated  that 
is  to  change  its  application :  applied  by  the  i 
apostle  to  himseK  and  Apollos,  it  really  applies  to  i 
the  Corinthians.!  8.  Sir  49®  'he  made  mention 
of  the  enemies  under  the  figure  of  the  rain'  (iv 
<-u^p<f,  RV  '  he  remembered  the  enemies  in  storm,' 
RVm  'in  rain'). 

RV  gives  '  figure  '  for  AV  '  interpretation  '  in 
Pr  1*,  out  with  '  interpretation '  in  marg.  (■"^'^s), 
elsewhere  only  Hab  2*  (EV  '  proverb,'  RVm 
'  riddle ') ;  and  for  AV  '  fashion,'  Ac  7**  Twroj  (see 
Fashion).  RV  also  introduces  the  verb  '  to 
figure,'  not  in  AV  text,  Lv  26^  ('  figured  stone '  as 
.\V'm,  Heb.  n"5^  ]Z^,  AV  'image  of  stone');  and 
Nu  33^^  ( '  figured  stones,'  Heb.  ••v;f5,  AV '  pictures '). 
See  Idolatry  and  Stone.  This  meaning  of  the 
verb  (evidently  'adorned  with  figures  or  designs') 
may  be  illustrated  from  Shaks.  Bich.  II.  in.  iii.  isO — 

'  ra  gire  my  jewels  for  a  set  of  beads,  .  .  . 
Xy  figured  goblets  for  a  dish  of  wood.' 

J.  Hastings. 
FILL. — As  a  subst.,  meaning  a  full  supply,  fill 
is  used  of  food,  Lv  25'*,  Dt  23-*  ;  of  drinlr,  2  £s  1» 
Jth  7^  ;  and  metaphorically  of  love,  Pr  7^  '  Come, 
let  us  take  our  iili  of  love  until  the  morning.'  Cf. 
S.  Rutherford,  Letters,  xxxv.,  'those who  livelong, 
and  get  a  heavy  fill  of  this  life ' ;  and  Shaks.  Trail. 
and  Cress.  Y.  viii.  4 — 

'  Best,  sword ;  thou  hast  thy  fiU  of  blood  and  death.' 

The  verb  to  fill  is  frequently  used  by  Wyclif 
(and  other  early  writers)  m  the  sense  of  execute, 
accomplish,  modern  fidf  I.  Thus  Gn  27*  (1388)  '  he 
hadde  go  in  to  the  teeld  to  fille  the  comaundinent 
of  the  fadix '  (1382  '  that  he  fulfille  the  heest  of  the 
fader');  Lk  9^  (1380)  'forsothe  Movses  and  Elye  , 
weren  seyn  in  mageste  ;  and  thei  sey3en  his  goynge  j 
out,  which  he  was  to  tiUinge  in  Jerusalem'  (1388  I 

•  wluch  he  should  fulfille ').  So  once  in  AV,  2  Es  4*  j 
'  when  the  number  of  seeds  is  filled  in  you '  (im-  > 
pletusfuerit  •  RV  '  fulfilled '). 

•  But  the  Rhem.  NT  has  a  marginal  note,  '  lliat  is,  in  figure  j 
and  mysterie  of  Christ  dead,  and  aliue  againe.'  ^iis  margin  { 
probably  gave  AV  the  word  '  figure."  ' 

t  Field  (OS,  ad  loe.)  suggests '  by  a  fiction '  for  EV '  in  a  figure.' 
In  Ulustxation  of  the  Gr.  verb  he  quotes  1  S  2S3  '  Saul  disguised 
himself '  (Sym.  utnrx^ucLTirw  (<tvr«i)  ;  and  1 K 14*  '  Arise,  I  pray 
Uiee,  and  di^uise  thyself'  (Theod.  AUT««^r.ujiTi«»i  r(z»rW)i 


To  •  fill  up '  is  to  fill  to  the  full,  the  prep,  up,  like 
Gr.  Kard,  intensifying  the  verb :  as  Mt  23*  '  Fill 
ye  up  then  the  measure  of  your  fathers'  (xXijp*^. 
ffart) ;  *  1  Th  2**  '  to  fill  up  their  sins  alway '  (e/»  rb 
apa-r\r)pSxrai) ;  Col  1-*  '  Who  now  rejoice  in  my 
sofferinCT  for  yon,  and  fill  up  that  which  is  behind 
of  the  evictions  of  Christ  in  my  flesh  for  his  body's 
sake,  which  is  the  church '  (oprava-rXtipui,  RV  •  fill 
up  on  my  part,'  which  is  Lightfoot's  tr.)  t ;  Mt  9" 
'  No  man  putteth  a  piece  of  new  cloth  unto  an  old 
garment,  for  that  which  is  put  in  to  fill  it  up 
taketh  from  the  garment,  and  the  rent  is  made 
worse '  {to  vX-fipuua  airrov,  lit.  '  its  filling ' ;  RV  '  that 
which  should  fill  it  up')  ;  so  Mk  2^  ;  Rev  lo^  'in 
them  is  filled  up  the  wrath  of  God '  (^reXeV^,  RV 
'  is  finished ').  Cf.  Shaks.  1  Henry  IV.  in.  iL  116— 
'To  fiU  the  month  of  deep  defiance  up 
And  shake  the  peace  and  safety  of  our  tjirone.' 

J.  Hastings. 

FILLET.— Two  words  are  tr^  so :  (1)  owi  Mt, 
Jer  62^  of  that  which  would  '  compass '  the  pillars 
which  kin^  Solomon  had  made  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  and  which  the  Chaldaeans  brake  to  carry 
the  bras-s  away ;  AVm  '  thread '  ;  RV  '  line,'  which 
is  the  translation  in  1  K  7^  of  both  AV  and  RV. 
See  Pillar  and  Temple.  The  same  word  is  used 
for  the  scarlet  'thread'  which  Rahab  placed  in 
her  window  (Jos  2*^),  and  for  the  threefold  '  cord ' 
which  cannot  be  broken  of  Ec  4".  (2)  [po^] 
JtAshHk,  only  found  in  plu.  and  with  suffixes. 
Ex  27"'0- "  36«  3810-  "•  "•  "•  ^,  of  that  which  clasped 
the  pillars  in  the  tabernacle,  those  of  the  pillars  of 
the  court  being  overlaid  with  silver,  those  of  the 
pillars  at  the  door  with  gold.  See  Pillar  and 
Tabernacle.  The  verb  prn  hishshak,  to  furnish 
with  fillets,  is  tr*  '  fillet '  where  it  occurs.  Ex  27" 
'  the  pillars  -  .  .  shall  be  filleted  -vdih.  silver,'  38"* 
'the  pUlars  .  .  .  were  filleted  with  silver,'  38* 
'[Bezalel]  filleted  them'  (RV  'made  fillets  for 
them '). 

A  fillet  is  a  little  thread  (Lat.  filum,  a  thread, 
Fr.  fil,  dim.  filet).  Its  oldest  and  commonest  ^pli- 
cation is  to  a  ribbon  for  binding  the  hair.  Thus 
Spenser,  FQ  L  iiL  4 — 

'  From  her  fiure  head  her  fillet  she  undight ' ; 

and  Fuller,  Holy  Warre,  125,  '  They  pleaded  that 
the  Crown  was  tied  on  Guy's  head  AWth  a  woman's 
fillet.'  But  it  came  to  be  used  early,  and  is  stUl  in 
use,  for  any  narrow  strip  of  binding  material. 

J.  Hastings. 
FINE.  —  For  the  subst.  Fine  see  Croies  ant> 
Punishments.  The  adj.  'fine'  is  of  frequent 
occurrence,  but  only  in  a  few  cases  does  it  re- 
present a  Heb.  or  Gt.  word.  These  are:  (1)  zha 
tdbh,  2  Ch  3*-*  'fine  gold,'  Ezr  8^  'fine  copper,' 
La  4^  '  most  fine  gold '  (in  Gn  2^  it  is  tr'*  '  good,'  its 
usual  tr°,  '  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good ').  Aram. 
29  tdbh,  Dn^  'fine  gold.'  (2)  p-^  sdrik.  Is  19» 
'  fine  flax,'  lit.  '  combed  flax,'  as  RV.  (3)  19  p&z, 
Ca  5"  '  most  fine  gold,'  Ges. '  refined  gold.'    (4)  3^ 

"  Ct  Shaks.  K.  John,  n.  L  556— 

'  I  trust  we  shaQ, 
If  not  fill  op  the  measure  <rf  her  will, 
Tet  in  some  measure  satisfy  her.' 

t  This  is  the  only  occurrence  of  the  particular  compound  «rr- 
Kt»~r>rsiai  in  bibUcal  Greek.  Lightfoot  gives  classical  ooota- 
tions,  in  order  to  bring  out  that  the  special  force  of  mrvi  is 
'  from  another  quarter.'  That  is  what  is  sought  to  be  expceawd 
by  'on  my  part.'  But  T.  K.  Abbott  ('Intern.  Crit.  Com.'  m 
foe.)  points  out  that  KicrXirM*  itself,  in  the  two  instMictn 
where  in  NT  it  is  used  with  imfnam  (1  Co  16*7,  Ph  a»X  ejq>reBBe« 
a  supply  coming  from  a  different  quarter  from  the  deficletKy. 
He  finds  the  idea  of  btUanee  in  the  im,  and  hopes  it  is  not  an 
over-refinement  to  suggest  that  mmumaimf**t  is  more  unassuming 
than  sMMrAji^, '  since  part  of  the  force  of  the  word  is  thrown 
on  the  idea  of  correqwndence.'  Christ's  afflictions  are  incom- 
plete tOl  Paul  brings  his  quota  of  afBiction  to  add  to  them.  And 
every  Christian  must  bring  his  quota  of  affliction  to  add  to 
them  before  they  are  complete.  For  the  aflUctions  are  not 
the  afflictions  of  Uie  Redeoner,  but  of  His  Body  the  Cboidi. 
They  are  His  afflictions  just  because  the  Church  is  His  Body. 


mebh,  P8  81»«  147"  '  the  finest  of  ihv  \\l„..i,-  lii. 
as  AVm  and  IlVm'fat  of  wheut':  tlie  iullei 
phrase  '  kidney-fat  of  wheat '  is  found  in  Dt  32^*. 
(5)  KaOapbt,  Jth  W  'line  bread'  (RVm  'pure'). 

In  all  other  cases  '  line '  goes  with  its  subist.  in 
order  to  bring  out  the  full  meaning  of  the  aubst.  in 
the  Ileb.  or  (Jreek.  It  is  used  (1)  along  with  linen 
for  v^  shrsh,  Gn  41«  Ex  25*  etc.,  f:zk  Hi"-  "  27" ; 
for  pa  lu^,  1  Ch  4"  VS-'',  .2  Ch  2"  3'*,  Est  1«  8", 
Ezk  27" ;  for  jnp  sAdhin,  Pr  3P*  (RV  '  linen  gar- 
ments'),  Is  3»;  for  i?B«t  'Hiin,  Pr  7"  (RV  'linen 
of  the  yam ') ;  for  ^ixrcrot,  Lk  16>»,  Rev  18" ;  for 
(adj.)  pixTffLvoi,  1  Es  3«,  Rev  18"  19««"*  ";  and  for 
invbibv,  Mk  IS*"  (RV  'a  linen  cloth').  (2)  With 
flour  for  nhb  sdleth,  Lv  2»  etc..  Nu  6"  etc.,  1  K  4*2, 
2  K  7'-  "•  ",  i  Ch  9»  23»,  Ezk  16«- "  40" ;  and  for 
<retil8a\ii,  Sir  35-  38",  Bel»,  2  Mac  !»  15'»,  Rev  18". 
(3)  With  (fold  for  ^ppdz,  Job  28",  Ps  19"  119>", 
Pr  8",  Ca"5",  Is  13'^  La  4» ;  for  Dn|i  kethem,  Job  31", 
Pr  26",  Dn  10"  (RV  '  pure  gold ') ;  and  for  pin 
hdrUz  Pr  3",  Zee  9».  (4)  With  brass  for  xaXfoVi- 
^apoy'[-oil  Rev  I'f  2"  (RV  '  burnished ').  Thus  the 
adj.,  which  was  introduced  to  mark  a  distinction 
in  the  Heb.  and  Greek  words,  has  been  used  so 
freely  as  to  obliterate  any  distinction,  and  RV  has 
done  little  to  restore  it.  '  Fine'  means  'finished' 
(Lat.  finitus.  Old  Er.  Jin),  and  hence  of  superior 
quality,  and  that  is  its  meaning  in  all  those 
places.  RV,  however,  has  introduced  the  word  in 
the  sense  of  '  broken  small,'  '  of  minute  particles,' 
Dt9"  'as  fine  as  dust'  (noy^  fn,  AV  'small  as 
dust '). 

The  verb  to  fine  (mod.  '  refine ')  is  derived  from 
the  adj.,  and  signifies  to  make  pure.  It  occurs 
only  Job  28*  '  Surely  there  is  a  vein  for  silver,  and 
a  place  for  gold  where  they  line  it '  ('P',',  RV  '  which 
they  refine  ).  'Fining 'is  used  twice,  Pr  17'  'the 
fining  pot  is  for  silver'  (ll^O,  Amer.  RV  'refining 
pot '),  so  27^^  '  Finer '  occurs  only  Pr  25'*  '  a  vessel 
for  the  finer'  (fpX  Amer.  RV  'refiner'). 

J.  Hastings. 

FIR  l■v^•^.  bSrCsh  ;  once  D'n'ii^  bSrothim,  Ca  1" ; 
dpKtvOoi,  K^Spos,  irlrvs,  Kvirdpia<roi,  ireOKT] ;  abies, 
cupressiis).  From  the  numerous  words  by  which 
the  LXX  has  tr''  the  Heb.  original,  it  is  clear 
that  the  learned  men  of  that  day  were  not  agreed 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  tree  intended.  In  a 
considerable  number  of  passages  the  tr"  is  not 
the  name  of  a  tree  at  all.  Tlie  conditions  required 
in  the  tree  are — (1)  That  it  could  supply  boards 
and  planks  and  timber  for  doors  (LXX  we^Kivat, 
1  K  6"-»*).  (2)  That  it  could  supply  beams  (LXX 
KiSpivoi,  2  Cli  3')  for  the  roofing  of  the  temple. 
These  must  have  been  large,  and  veiy  strong. 
(3)  That  it  was  useful  in  sliipbuilding  (Ezk  27*). 
The  LXX  in  this  passage  has  transposed  the  words 
for  cedar  and  fir,  giving  as  follows :  *  The  cedar 
from  Senir  was  built  for  thee,  the  planks  of  the 
decks  were  taken  off  the  cypress  of  Lebanon,  of 
which  to  make  for  tliee  pine  masts.'  It  uses  here 
Kvirapi<Tffo%  for  the  transf)osed  word.  It  is  not  clear 
why  the  word  pine  in  the  last  clause  was  added. 
Perhaps  it  refers  to  the  resinous  quality  of  the 
wood.  (4)  It  was  suitable  for  musical  instruments 
(2  S  6").  The  LXX,  however,  in  this  passage 
renders  the  word  birdshim  by  ^v  Icx^i,  in  strengOi, 
and  not  by  the  name  of  any  tree.  This  corre- 
sponds with  the  parallel  passage  1  Ch  13*  'with 
ail  their  might,'  where  the  Heb.  text  is  tjr^;? 
orr^^\  instead  of  c'c*^n?  'j(a_  "^b?.  If  we  adopt  the 
readug  of  1  Ch  in  1  S,  the  abruptness  and  apparent 
onseasonableness  of  the  mention  of  the  -wood  of 
which  the  musical  instruments  were  made  is 
avoided,  and  the  two  passages  satisfactorily  recon- 
ciled. The  slight  clerical  error  which  would  thus 
be  corrected  is  obvious  on  a  comparison  of  the 
two  texts  side  by  side.  Budde  has  adojited  this 
amended  reading  in  his  new  edition  of  the  t€xt 


oi  Siimuel.  Should  we  also  adopt  it,  there  would 
nu  longer  be  any  necessity  to  consider  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  bSrOsh  to  the  manufacture  of  musical 
instruments  (see  Wellh.  and  Driver,  ad  loc). 

Pinua  Halepensis,  Mill.,  has  been  proposed  as 
the  equivalent  of  bSrOsh.  But  its  wood  is  not 
durable,  and  would  hardly  have  been  chosen  for 
the  beams  of  the  temple.  Two  other  trees  have 
been  proposed  as  the  equivalent  of  bcrOsh,  either 
of  which  would  meet  all  the  requirements  :  Juni- 
perus  excelsa,  M.B.,  and  Cupressus  sempervirens, 
L.      The   former   is    called  in  Arab,    lizzdb  and 


'JUNIPKRU8  EXCELSA.'     TAUL  JUKIPER. 

sherbtn.  It  grows  in  the  alpine  and  sub-alpine 
regions  of  Lebanon  and  Antilebanon,  up  to  an  alti- 
tude of  9000  ft.  Its  coinus,  when  not  hacked  by 
the  woodman,  is  ovate-lanceolate.  Its  trunk  is 
straight,  and  its  Avood  very  solid  and  durable. 
It  has  dense  ascending  branches,  small  appressed 
leaves,  and  black  berries  as  large  as  a  marrowfat 
pea.  The  wood  is  well  stored  with  resin — a  fact 
which  threatens  the  tree  with  extinction,  as  the 
remaining  forests  are  fast  being  cut  down  by  the 
tar  smelters.  Its  trunks  make  .solid  and  inde- 
structible beams,  and  its  wood,  which  is  reddish 
and  fragrant,  is  suitaV)le  for  l)oards,  planks,  ship 
timber,  and  other  purposes.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  suitableness  of  tiie  juniper  as  a  tree  to  the 
requirements  of  the  case,  the  weight  of  evidence 
is  in  favour  of  the  cypresn,  Cupressus  sempcrmrens, 
L.  This  tree  has  qualities  resembling  those  of 
the  last  named.  It  has  a  straight  trunk,  hori- 
zontal, somewhat  straggling  branches,  forming  an 
ovat<5-oblong  comus,  small  appressed  leaves,  and 
globular  galbules,  about  an  incn  in  diameter,  com- 
posed of  woody,  shield-shaped  scales.  Its  >vood  is 
useful  for  all  the  purposes  indicated  for  the  fir. 
Its  name,  Kvrdpiaaot,  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 


translations  of  it  in  the  LXX.  It  is  called  in 
Arab,  saru  and  sherbin,  both  of  which  are  the 
equivalent  of  cypress  in  that  language.  Contrarj' 
to  an  opinion  cited  in  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.,  under  the 
head  rii5,  it  is  found  in  abundance  in  Lebanon 
and  Antilebanon.     A  variety  of  it,  with  ascend- 


'CCPRKSSrS  BEMPERVTRECS.'     \ni.D  CTPRESS. 

ing  branches,  forming  a  lanceolate  comns,  is  the 
familiar  cemetery  cypress,  so  common  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Oriental  cities.  Many  of  these  have 
tall  straight  trunks,  which  woulcf  make  massive 
beams  and  ship  timbers.  G.  E.  Post. 

FIRE  (in  OT  most  commonly  pk,  -rvp,  rvpiafiUK, 
also  -'*,  n? K,  rnj?  ;  in  Dn  occurs  Aram,  tu  ;  in  NT 
"Tvp,  also  xi'pd,  <^dn)  denotes  primarily  the  ordinary 

Erocess  of  combustion,  with  its  accompaniments  of 
ght  and  heat.  The  Scripture  references  to  it 
are  too  numerous  to  classify  exhaustively.  Those 
which  deserve  special  attention  fall  into  two 
groups,  according  as  the  word  is  used  in  a  literal 
or  in  a  figurative  sense. 

I.  Literal  Usage.— Here  we  may  distinguish 
— 1.  Fire  accompanying  Gkxi's  presence.  Besides 
numerous  metaphoricad  allusions  in  connexion 
Avith  theophanies,  there  are  several  references  to 
fire  as  a  physical  phenomenon  appearing  on  such 
occasions.  'See  Gn  15>',  Ex  3^  (the  burning  bush). 
Ex  19",  Dt  436  (;^£t  Sinai),  Ex  4Sfi^,  Nu  9l^  Dt  1», 
Ps  78"  10539  (the  guiding  pillar).  2.  Sacrificial 
fire,  (a)  SacriiSce  by  fire  was  a  primitive  mode  of 
worship  (Gn  8»  22«).  (b)  Under  the  Mosaic  law 
fire  was  a  most  important  means  of  offering  the 
various  prescribed  sacrifices,  which  are  described 
as  '  oflermgs  made  by  tire  imto  J'.'  For  this  pur- 
pose a  fire  was  kept  continually  burning  on  the 
altar  of  bumt-offenng  (Lv  &^,  1  Es  6**).     Accord- 


ing to  Lv  9^  it  had  a  miraculous  origin,  and  it 
was  sinularly  rekindled  in  Solomon's  temple  (2  Cb 
7'**).  Some  find  a  reference  to  this  perpetual  fire 
in  Is  31*  (but  see  Cheyne,  Delitzsch,  in  loc.),  and 
in  the  name  Ariel  (the  hearth  of  God?)  applied  to 
Jems,  in  Is  •29»-2-7.  In  2  Mac  I"-**  there  is  a 
legend  about  the  hiding  of  the  sacred  tire  at  the 
faB  of  Jerus.,  and  its  discovery  by  Nehemiah  after 
the  Exile.  For  the  story  of  a  later  rekindling  see 
2  Mac  10*.  (c)  Mention  is  made  of  special  answers 
by  fire  when  sacritices  were  offered  elsewhere  than 
at  the  regular  sanctuary,  as  in  the  cases  of  Gideon 
(Jg  6»),  EUjah  (1  K  18*),  and  David  (1  Ch  21*). 
(rf)  Fire  was  used  for  offering  incense.  It  was 
carried  in  censers  (Lv  16^  **),  or  placed  on  the  altar 
of  incense  (Ex  30"-*),  and  the  incense  sprinkled 
upon  it.  To  use  any  other  than  the  sacred  fire 
for  this  puipose  was  to  offer  'strange  fire,'  the 
offence  for  which  Nadab  and  Abihu  perished  (Lv 
10^,  Nu  3^  26*1).  (e)  Human  sacrifice,  especially 
child  sacrifice,  bv  fire  was  practised  bv  certain  of 
Israel's  neighbours  (Dt  12»S  2  K  17'=").  It  was 
strictly  forbidden  in  the  law  (Lv  IS^i,  Dt  IS^"),  but 
is  repeatedly  mentioned  as  a  sin  of  Israel  (2  K  17^', 
Jer  7="  19*  32»,  Ezk  IS^i  20»-»),  being  carried  on  in 
particular  by  Ahaz  (2  K  16»,  2  Ch  28*)  and  Manasseh 
(2  K  21«,  2  Ch  33«).  The  scene  of  these  rites  was 
Topheth  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  (Jer  7").  See 
W.  R.  Smith,  -^5",  pp.  352,  353,  and  Driver,  Deut. 
p.  222.  3.  Lightning.  In  such  expressions  as 
'fire  from  heaven,'  'the  fire  of  God,'  etc.,  which 
describe  at  times  a  destructive  agency  (Lv  lOi*, 
2  K  l^"-^,  Job  1«),  and  at  rimes  the' token  by 
which  sacrifice  was  approved  (2  c,  above),  some 
sach  phenomenon  as  bghtning  is  evidently  to  be 
understood,  as  also  when  '  fire  and  hail '  are  men- 
tioned together  (Ex  9^^  **,  Ps  lOo^^  148«).  4.  Fire 
for  domestic  purposes.  Its  use  in  this  respect  was 
twofold,  (o)  For  the  preparation  of  food,  as  for 
roasting  fl&sh  (Ex  12«,  2  Ch  35^3.  Is  44^«,  1  Es  l^*), 
for  broiling  fish  (Jn  219),  for  baking  (1  K  17", 
Jer  7").  ib)  For  warmth,  as  in  Is  44i«,  Jer  36«, 
Mk  14«,  Lk  2W,  Jn  IS^*,  Ac  2S-.  In  Pal.  fire  is 
only  occasionally  used  for  heating,  and  there  are  no 
regiolar  fireplaces  except  in  kitchens,  but  portable 
braziers  or  'fire-pans'  are  employed.  The  larger 
houses  have  special  '  winter  rooms '  (-Jer  36*^,  Am 
3^).  In  these  a  cavity  is  made  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  in  which  the  '  stove '  (nx)  is  placed-  When 
the  fire  has  burnt  out  a  wooden  frame  is  placed 
over  it,  and  this  is  covered  with  a  carpet  so  as  to 
retain  the  heat  (Keil,  Bib.  Arch.  ii.  107  ;  Nowack, 
Heb.  Arch.  141  ;  Benzinger,  Heb.  Arch.  124).  The 
Arabs  in  the  desert  use  as  a  hearth  a  hole  lined 
with  stones  (Niebuhr,  Travels  in  Arabia,  i.  209). 
The  use  of  fire  on  the  Sabbath  for  domestic  pur- 
poses was  forbidden  in  the  law  (Ex  35^ ;  Jos.  U  ars, 
II.  viii.  9).  5.  Fire  in  metallurgy.  Fire  has  been 
employed  from  the  earliest  times  for  refining,  cast- 
ing, and  forofing  metals.  Among  the  Scripture 
allusions  to  this  use  are  Ex  32**  (the  golden  calf), 
the  various  references  to  'molten  images,'  and  also 
S  Is  4412  5416,  2  Es  16^,  Sir  25,  1  P  r.  6.  Fire  as  a 
destroying  agent.  Among  the  effects  of  fire  de- 
'.  struction  is  naturally  prominent.  Death  by  fire  (or 
i  possibly  burning q/Yer  execution  by  another  method) 
\  was  the  penalty  for  certain  ofl'ences  (Lv  20^*  2P,  Jos 
i  7^  **),  and  was  also  a  mode  of  inflicting  vengeance 
(2  S 12P  [?], Jer 29^, Dn 3"-  ^,  2  Mac  7^).  Conquerors 
I  burned  the  idols  of  vanquished  nations  (2  K  19^, 
!  Is  37^),  and  the  Israelites  were  specially  enjoined 
j  so  to  destroy  those  of  the  Canaanites  (Dt  7^,  1  Mac 
5®).  Fire  was  a  common  means  of  destroying 
j  cities  and  property  taken  in  war ;  and  hence  '  a 
fire  shall  ^o  forth,'  '  I  wiU  send  (or  kindle)  a  fire,' 
are  formmae  which  occur  frequently  in  the  pro- 
phetical books.  Setting  a  crop  on  fire  was  one 
i  way  of  provoking  a  quarrel  (Jg  15*-',  2  S  H"), 
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and  provision  was  made  in  the  law  (Ex  22")  for 
making  good  tlie  damage  done  by  fire  accidentally 
raised.  Fire  was  a  convenient  method  of  destroy- 
ing obnoxious  >vritings  (Jer  36P,  1  Mac  1**).  The 
disposal  of  human  bodies  by  burning  was  quite 
exceptional  among  the  Hebrews  (1  S  31",  Am  6'"), 
but  the  refuse  or  the  bodies  of  animals  used  in 
sacrifice  was  destroyed  by  fire  (Lv  4"  6*  16", 
He  13").  Garments  infected  by  '  leprosy '  were  to 
be  burnt  (Lv  13'*-"),  and  it  was  also  common  to 
bum  rubbisli  of  various  kinds,  as  stubble  (Is  5'-')> 
chaff  (Mt  3l^  Lk  3"),  and  tares  (Mt  13='«).  Topheth 
(2  e,  above)  is  said  to  have  become  in  later  times  a 
receptacle  and  burning-place  of  rubbish.  (This  is 
donbted  by  llobinson ;  see  BliP'  i.  274. )  Fire  is 
contemplated  as  the  means  by  which  the  visible 
universe  is  to  be  destroyed  (2  F  3^"").  7.  Fire  as  a 
purifying  agent.  This  use  arises  from  the  previous 
one  in  cases  where  impurities  are  of  a  comoustible 
nature  while  the  material  to  be  purified  is  not  so 
(Nu31'-3). 

II.  Metaphorical  Usage.— Many  of  the  fore- 
going properties  and  uses  of  fire  have  sujrgested  fig. 
applications  of  the  word.  Thus  we  find  it  em- 
ployed as  a  symbol — 1.  Of  God  Himself,  (a)  Of 
His  glory,  in  such  visions  as  those  described  in 
Ezk  1'^  ^  10«-  ^  Dn  7»  10«.  (b)  Of  His  protecting 
presence  (2  K  6",  Zee  2«).  (c)  Of  His  holiness 
(Dt  4«  He  12'^).  2.  Of  God's  righteous  judgment, 
which  tests  the  deeds  of  men  (Zee  13%  Mai  3^ 
1  Co  3").  3.  Of  God's  wrath  against  sin  (Is  m^'^- 1«, 
Jer  4*  21",  La  2«<,  Ezk  2P'  2:I'\  Am  5«  7*  etc.). 
4.  Of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  (Ps  68-  97^ 
Is  47",  Ezk  28'»,  Mt  IS*'-"  2  Th  l^).  Topheth  or 
Grehenna  (I.  6  above)  suggests  the  language  in 
Is  66-\  Jth  16",  Sir  7",  Mt  IS^,  Mk  9*^-«.  Fire 
is  the  emblem  of  the  danger  which  the  saved 
escape  (Zee  3^*,  Jude  '^).  '  Eternal  fire '  and  '  the 
lake  of  fire '  are  images  of  the  punisliment  of  the 
lost  (Mt  2o«,  Jude  ^  Rev  19»»  2Ui»-  "• "  218).  5.  Qf 
sin  (Is  9^*  65'),  and  particularly  of  lust  (IIos  7*^, 
Sir  523'*),  and  of  the  mischief  of  the  tongue  (Pr  16-"^, 
Ja  3«).  6.  Of  trouble  and  affliction  (Ps  661-,  Is  43-, 
Jer  51«,  Hab  2").  7.  Of  religious  emotion  (Ps  39^), 
and  especially  of  prophetic  inspiration,  as  *  the  word 
of  the  Lord '  (Jer  5^*  20»  23'»).  8.  Of  the  law  (2  £s 
13»).     9.  Of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Mt  3'\  Lk  3'«,  Ac  2^). 

Reference  is  apparently  made  in  2  Mac  10^  to 
the  method  of  procuring  fire  by  striking  steel 
against  flint.  With  regard  to  fuel,  the  material 
used  for  the  sacrificial  fire,  both  in  primitive  and 
in  later  times,  was  wood  (Gn  22*-  *,  Lv  6").  Special 
arrangements  were  made  for  supplying  the  altar 
fire.  The  Gibeonitcs  were  made  'newers  of  wood' 
for  the  house  of  the  Lord  (Jos  9^),  and  after  the 
Exile  a  special  wood-offering  was  appointed  for  the 
temple  (Neh  KJ^*  IS^').  It  is  called  by  Josephus 
the  festival  of  Xylophoria  (  Wars,  II.  xvii.  6).  For 
ordinary  purposes  the  staple  fuel  was  charcoal 
(see  Coal),  but  other  materials  were  also  used, 
such  as  thorns  (Ps  58»  118'-,  Ec  7«,  Is  33")  and 
grass  (Mt  6*  Lk  12''»).  The  asphaltum  found 
near  the  Dead  Sea  is  combustible,  as  is  also  the 
'stink-stone'  found  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
which  is  burnt  along  with  camel's  dung  (Burck- 
liardt.  Travels  in  Surin,  p.  394).  The  last  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  other  kinds  of  dimg  (Ezk  4"),  is 
also  used  alone  as  fuel  (Niebulir,  Travels  in  Arabia, 
a.  232  :  Wright,  Palmyra  and  Zenoinn,  p.  369). 

Jamks  1'atuick. 

FIREBRAND.  — See  Brakd.  FIREPAN.  — See 
Censku. 

FIRKIN.— See  Weight-s  and  Mr\suKfc:s. 

FIRMAMENT.— See  Cosmo* iuxv. 

FIRSTBORN^— See  Family. 


FIRST-FRUITS  (0^139,  in  Lv  2320  c-i??,  LXX 
wfXjrroytvvfifMTa  ;  n'^'Hi  anapxfi).  —  The  custom  of 
offering  first-fruits  was  shared  by  the  Isr.  with 
many  other  ancient  nations,  and  it  is  also  found 
in  many  savage  religions.  Frazer  {Golden  Bough, 
ii.  eS-SiO)  cites  many  examples  to  show  that  the 
new  corn  was  eaten  sacramentally  in  order  that 
the  worshippers  might  share  in  the  divine  life  of 
the  corn-spirit,  witli  which  it  was  assumed  that 
the  grain  was  instinct.  The  eatinj'  of  the  first- 
fruits  is,  then,  similar  to  the  earliest  form  of  animal 
sacrifice,  in  which  the  victim  was  regarded  as 
divine,  and  the  essence  of  the  sacrifice  lies  in 
the  communal  feast  and  the  participation  of  all 
the  worshippers  in  the  divine  life.  The  two  still 
remain  separated  by  an  important  difference.  The 
divine  animal  probably  belonged  to  the  kin  of  the 
worshippers,  and  the  sacrificial  meal  strengthened 
the  bond  of  kinship  by  a  distribution  of  tlie  com- 
mon life.  There  is  no  reason  for  assuming  this 
in  the  case  of  the  corn-spirit.  He  gives,  further, 
several  instances  of  tlie  offering  of  tlie  first-fruits 
to  the  deity,  in  which  the  sacramental  idea  is 
absent  (Golden  Bough,  ii.  373-384).  The  oflering 
is  in  these  cases  of  the  nature  of  tribute  or  thank- 
oftering.  It  is  considered  unsafe  to  eat  of  the 
new  crops  till  the  god  has  received  his  share, 
and  the  rite  thus  falls  into  the  same  category 
as  numerous  others  familiar  to  the  student  of 
ritual  and  custom.  The  offering  of  tlie  first-fruits 
does  not  sanctify  the  rest  of  the  crop,  but  it  makes 
it  lawful  food  (W.  R.  Smith,  BS,"^  241). 

The  Heb.  first-fruits  belong  to  the  latter  class  ; 
they  are  tribute,  not  the  staple  of  a  sacramental 
meal.  The  history  is  not  in  all  points  clear,  partly 
owing  to  the  shifting  sense  of  tlie  terminology'. 
It  is  essential,  if  confusion  is  to  be  avoided,  to 
keep  the  regulations  of  the  codes  distinct,  and 
take  them  in  their  chronological  order. 

(a)  In  the  oldest  legislation  (JE)  the  first-fruits 
of  the  harvest  are  required  (Ex  23'"  34^').  Twice 
the  curious  phrase  occurs,  'the  first  of  the  first- 
fruits'  (on^s?  n'vtn.  Ex  23>9  34-^  so  in  Ezk  44**). 
This  is  taken  by  some  to  mean  the  first-ripe,  by 
others  the  choicest,  of  the  first-fruits.  But  prob- 
ably '  of  the  first-fruits '  is  added  to  explain  '  the 
first,'  the  first,  that  is,  the  first-fruits.  It  seems 
probable  that  in  Ex  22^  first-fruits  are  referred 
to  in  the  Avords  1j;,d-i]  ion^:?  (lit.  '  thy  fulness  and 
thy  tear,'  paraphrased  in  RV  as  'the  abundance 
of  thy  fruits  and  of  thy  liquors'),  on  account  of 
the  mention  of  the  firstborn  in  the  parallel  clause. 
If  so,  the  first-fruits  can  hardly  be  confined  to 
cereals,  but  will  include  wine  and  oil  ('  thy 
liquors').  The  LXX  gives  awapx"-^  aXwroy  Kal 
\-nvov  ('first-fruits  of  thy  threshing-floor  and  wine- 
press'). A  feast  was  connected  with  the  offering, 
'  the  feast  of  harvest,  tlie  first-fruits  of  thy  labour ' 
(Ex  23'«),  'the  feast  of  weeks,  even  of  the  first- 
fruits  of  wheat  harvest'  (Ex  34''").  The  amount 
to  be  offered  is  not  stated  ;  it  seems  to  have  been 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  offerer.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  that  a  man  brought  Elisha  as 
a  gift  •  bread  of  the  first-fruits,  twenty  loaves  of 
barley,  and  fresh  ears  of  corn '  (2  K  4''-). 

(6)  In  Deuteronomy  (D)  the  Isr.  is  ordered  to 
bring  of  his  first-fruits  in  a  basket  to  the  central 
sanctuary  and  ])resent  it  to  the  priest,  with  a  pro- 
fession of  gratitude  to  God  for  deliverance  from 
Egyp.  bondage  and  the  possession  of  the  fruitful 
land  of  Palestine.  A  feast  tlien  follows,  in  which 
the  Levite  and  the  stranger  are  to  share  the 
offerer's  hospitality  (Dt  '2l6^-^^).  According  to  18'' 
the  priest  is  to  receive  the  first-fruits  of  com, 
wine,  and  oil,  and  the  first  of  the  fleece.  Tlie  two 
regulations  seem  to  be  in  conflict,  and  it  has  l>een 
supposed  that  IS''  is  a  later  addition.  Pos.sibly 
there  is  no  discrepancy.     The  basket  of  first-fruits 
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nia^  be  only  a  portion,  and  this  may  be  the  first- 
I'nuts  meant  in  18*,  the  rest  being  kept  for  the 
feast,  or  it  may  be  the  whole  and  the  feast  not 
made  of  the  first-fruits  at  all.  (See  Driver,  Deut. 
\>.  290.  He  decides  for  the  latter  alternative.)  It 
i.s  not  clear  what  was  the  relation  of  the  first- 
fruits  to  the  Tithe.  Several  scholars  regard  them 
as  really  identical,  but  this  is  not  certain.  See 
Tithe. 

(e)  As  Dt  18*  claims  the  first-fruits  for  the 
Levitical  priests,  so  Ezekid,  whose  legislation 
forms  the  transition  to  the  Priestly  Code,  claims 
for  the  priests  (i.e.  the  sons  of  Za^ok)  'the  first 
of  all  the  first-fruits  of  everything,'  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  first  of  the  dough  (44*). 

(d)  In  the  small  code  known  as  the  Law  of 
Holiness  (H)  it  is  enjoined  that  on  the  day  after 
the  Sabbath  a  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  har- 
vest should  be  brought  to  the  priest,  who  should 
wave  it  before  the  Lord.  A  oumt-offering  and 
a  meal-offering  are  to  accompany  this  ceremony, 
and,  till  it  is  accomplished,  no  bread,  parched 
com,  or  fresh  ears  must  be  eaten  (Lv  23'*-"). 
Seven  weeks  later  two  wave  loaves  of  two-tenths 
of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour  and  leavened  are  to  be 
offered  as  first-fruits  (Lv  23"'.  The  additional 
regulations  in  23^^^  are  for  the  most  part  a  later 
insertion  interpolated  from  Nu  28^-®). 

(e)  In  the  Priestly  Code  (P)  the  reskUh  and  the 
bikkHrim  seem  to  be  distinguished.  In  Nu  18^ 
the  best  of  the  com,  wine,  and  oU,  that  is,  the 
reshith,  belongs  to  the  priest.  In  the  next  verse 
the  hikkurim  of  all  that  is  in  their  land  also  belong 
to  the  priest.  Probably,  the  bikkurim  shoidd  be 
interpreted  as  the  first  ripe  raw  fruits,  whUe  the 
rishith  will  be  the  prepare!  oil  and  wine  and  com. 
(So  "WeUhausen,  Nowack,  and  RV.)  Accordingly, 
we  find  in  Xeh  10**  that  the  bikkurim  of  the 
ground  and  of  the  fruit  trees  were  brought  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  while  the  reshith  of  dough,  heave- 
offerings,  fruit,  wine,  and  oil  were  brought  into  the 
store-rooms  of  the  temple  (ICF  12**).  The  distinc- 
tion is  observed  in  LXA  and  by  Philo  and  Josephus. 
In  Nu  15'^-  -'  it  13  enacted  that  the  first  of  the  dough 
also  shall  be  given  as  a  heave-offering.  According 
to  Lv  2^  leaven  and  honey  might  be  included  in 
the  first-fruits,  though  they  could  not  be  part  of 
any  offering  made  by  fire.  The  meal-offering  of 
first-fruits  consisted  of  parched  com  in  the  ear 
with  oU  and  frankincense.  Part  of  the  com  and 
oil  with  all  the  frankincense  was  to  be  burnt 
(Lv  2^*-'^).  An  interesting  law,  which  rests  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  law  of  first-fruits,  is 
that  of  Lv  19^-=^,  which  ordains  that  the  fruit  of 
a  tree  shall  not  be  used  for  the  first  three  years 
after  it  is  planted  ('three  years  shall  they  De  as 
imcircumcised  unto  you'),  and  shall  be  consecrated 
to  God  in  the  fourth  year.  In  the  fifth  year  it 
may  be  eaten. 

(/)  In  the  later  period  a  distinction  was  made 
between  the  bikkHrim  and  the  terumSth  (ntaT? 
oblations) ;  the  fullest  treatment  of  the  subject 
is  in  the  two  tracts  of  the  Mishna  which  bear 
these  names.  The  bikkurim  were  taken  from 
wheat,  barley,  grapes,  figs,  pomegranates,  olives, 
and  honey.  The  fruits  were  offer^  fresh  by  those 
who  dwelt  near  Jems.,  and  dried  by  those  who 
came  from  a  distance.  The  companies  came  in 
a  procession  headed  by  the  ox  for  the  sacrifice, 
and  marched  to  the  music  of  pipes.  They  were 
met  in  Jerus.  by  the  chief  priests.  The  offerers 
then  carried  their  wreathed  baskets  on  their 
shoulders  to  the  temple  courts,  and  were  wel- 
comed by  the  Levites  with  the  singing  of  Ps  30. 
Then  the  baskets  were  given  to  the  priests,  and 
the  formula  (Dt  26'-i'>)  was  repeated.  The  ^eni- 
TTioth  were  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  priests,  and 
used  only  by  them,  and  were  levied  on  every  kind 


of  frait  of  the  ground  and  of  trees.  The  choicest 
of  the  fruits  were  to  be  given  ;  not  more  than  ^ 
or  less  than  ^of  the  crop  was  expected.  There 
was  also  the  ^cUlah  (aVn),  which  was  the  first  of 
the  dough,  jftr  oi  the  whole  piece  in  the  ca.se  of 
private  individuals,  and  -^  in  that  of  public 
bakers. 

LirBKATTiEB.— Nowack,  Beb.  ArtMol.  iL  pp.  256-257:  Wdl- 
hausen,  PivUgom.  pp.  157,  158;  Scbarer.  HJP  u.  L  237-2*2. 
See  aJso  Philo,  Defaio  eopkini  and  De  prcemii*  taeerdctum, 

A.  S.  Peake. 
FIRSTLING.— A  firstling  *  is  the  first  (in  time)  of 
its  kind,  Pr  3'  Cov.  '  Honoure  the  LOBOE  with  thy 
substaunce,  and  with  the  firstlinges  of  all  thine 
encrease.'  In  Macbeth,  iv.  i  147,  Shaks.  uses  the 
word  of  the  first  thoughts  of  the  heart  and  the  fijrst 
acts  of  the  hand — 

'  From  this  moment 
The  very  fintlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  fir^Iings  of  my  haiKL' 

In  EY  it  is  used  only  of  the  firstborn  of  beasts, 
though  the  Heb.  words  so  tr*  ("ra?  or  ■"ni3?,  and 
•cf)  are  tised  also  of  the  firstborn  of  women. 

FISH. — Fbhes  are  very  abundant  in  the  inland 
waters  of  Pal.  and  Syria,  except  the  Dead  Sea, 
as  well  as  in  the  adjacent  Mediter.  and  the  Nile. 
Even  the  intensely  ^t  springs  by  the  Dead  Sea 
swarm  with  certain  kinds  of  fish,  while  the  water 
of  that  sea,  which  contains  a  large  percentage  of 
chloride  of  maCTesium,  is  fatal  to  all  animal  life. 
Thousands  of  hsh  are  borne  by  the  rapid  current 
of  the  Jordan  into  that  sea,  and,  as  soon  as  they 
reach  its  waters,  are  stupefied,  and  fall  a  prey  to 
cormorants  and  kingfishers,  or  their  bodies  are 
washed  Hp  on  the  shore  and  feed  the  ravens  and 
vultures.  Tristram  mentions  forty-three  species 
of  fish  found  in  inland  waters.  Of  these  the  large 
number  of  twenty-two  are  pectdiar  to  Pal.  and 
Syria,  and  of  this  number  fourteen  are  peculiar 
to  the  Jordan  VaUev  and  one  to  the  mountain 
lake  of  YamGni,  S.E.  of  the  cedars,  and  three 
inhabit  only  the  Damascus  lakes.  Many  of  the 
species  swarm  in  immense  shoals  in  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  and  in  the  warm  foimtains  by  its  shores, 
as  well  as  in  the  Jordan  and"  its  affluents,  the 
Leontes,  the  Orontes,  and  the  lakes  of  Antioch, 
Qems,  etc.  Fresh -water  fishes  are  also  very 
abundant  in  all  the  perennial  streams  which  flow 
into  the  Mediter.,  often  ascending  long  distances, 
and  not  infrequently  leaping  up  the  rapids  and 
cascades  to  reach  their  spaAvning  places.  The 
adjacent  Mediter.  is  also  well  stocked  with  a  large 
number  of  species  of  fish. 

The  large  number  and  great  fecundity  of  fish 
is  expressed  in  the  Heb.  name  Jj  ddg,  from  n^ 
to  multiply  abundantly.  They  were  taken  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  many  of  them  used  as  food 
(Gn  9^  ').  Not  a  few  of  them  are  highly  specialized 
in  form  and  aspect ;  yet,  whUe  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  land  animaJs  and  birds  and  even  insects 
had  names  in  Heb.,  not  a  single  species  of  fish  is 
named  in  the  Scriptures.  The  only  attempt  at 
classification  was  into  clean  and  unclean  (Lv  11'-^*). 
The  former  comprised  those  which  had  fiins  and 
scales;  the  latter,  all  others.  This  distinction 
was  recognized  in  ancient  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  Anc. 
Egyp.  iii.  58,  59),  and  under  el-Hakim,  who  pro- 
hibited the  sale  of  unclean  fish  (Lane,  Mod.  Egyp. 
L  132).  The  good  and  bad  fish  (Mt  13**j  may  have 
referred  to  this  distinction,  or  to  some  other 
standard  of  excellence.  The  writer  has  seen  a 
fisherman  on  the  Mediter.  coast  in  his  anger  beat 
to  a  jelly  the  head  of  a  iish  to  which  he  objected. 

•  From>ir»t  and  ling  a  suffix  with  varyiiig  force  but  generaQy 
dimin.,  seen  also  in  changeling-,  daiting,  fatliii;,  londfing, 
f oondling,  gosling,  hireling,  inkling,  nestling,  nttrseling,  sibling, 
stripling,  starrehng,  underling,  worldling. 
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At  otiier  times  tliey  cast  them  away  on  the  shore, 
or  back  into  the  water. 

The  Hebrews  seem  to  have  classified  together  all 
creatures  livinj^  in  tlie  waters,  whetlier  '  whales ' 
AV,  or  'sea-monsters'  IIV  (Gn  1*';  Heb.  tan- 
ntnim),  or  '  great  fish '  (Jon  1"  '?'n}  3^  ddg  gddhOl), 
or  the  'living  creature  that  moveth'  (Grn  1^'),  or 
'  fish '  (v.--»). 

The  fish  was  an  object  of  idolatry  in  all  the 
ancient  world.  The  Philistines  worshipped  Dagon, 
the  Fish-god  (1  S  5*),  who  was  represented  with 
the  body  of  a  man  and  the  tail  of  a  fish  (but  see 
Dagon,  p.  544').  Hence  it  was  forbidden  to  make 
an  image  of  a  fish  (l)t  4*®),  which  to  the  Heb. 
included,  as  Ijefore  said,  all  living  creatures  in 
the  water  (Kx  '20^).  G.  E.  Post. 

FISHER.— Fisher,  says  Bradley  {Oxf.  Eng.  Diet. ), 
is  now  archaic,  being  superseded  in  ordinary  use 
by  '  fishennan.'  AV  has  followed  previous  versions 
in  giving  'fisher'  in  Is  W,  Jer  16'«,  Ezk  47i<*  (3«i, 
only  plu.),  Mt  4'8-i»,  Mk  l^*- "  (AXteuj),  though  it 
has  '  lisherman '  after  Tind.  and  the  others  (except 
Wye.  and  Ilhem. )  in  Lk  5^  (dXiei/y).  For  the  '  fisher's 
coat  *  of  Jn  2P  see  COAT. 

FISHING — The  natural  history  of  Palestine  fish 
has  been  little  studied.  Along  the  coast  there 
are  the  usual  Mediterranean  varieties,  with  an 
undue  proportion  of  mullet.  Some  33  varieties  of 
fresh-water  fish  have  been  counted  in  the  Jordan 
Valley,  where  fish  swarm  in  Galilee  as  remarked  by 
Tristram,  and  in  the  waters  of  Merom  one  may  see 
tons  taken  in  one  day  by  a  drag-net.  The  fact  that 
the  fish  of  this  basin  resemble  African  species  was 
first  observed  by  Josephus.  '  There  are  several 
kinds  of  fish  in  it  (Galilee),  different  both  to  the  taste 
and  sight  from  those  elsewhere.'  Also  he  .says  of 
the  Capharnaum  fountain,  '  it  produces  the  Coracin 
fish'  {BJ  111.  X.  8).  Several  Nilotic  species  abound. 
The  Chromides,  carp-like,  are  called  by  the  Arabs 
'combs,'  from  their  flat  shape  and  projecting  spines. 
Of  the  SiluridjB,  sheat  fish  (Clarias  Macracan- 
fhiis.  Arab.  Berboot)  grows  to  the  size  of  3  or  4  ft.; 
its  flesh  is  much  prized.  Most  abimdant  are  the 
barbel  and  bream,  while  dace,  bleak,  and  loaches  are 
found.  Eels  are  in  many  streams,  and  SAvarm  in 
the  Orontes.  Near  Tripoli  is  a  pool  full  of  sacred 
fish.  Fossil  fish,  beautifully  preserved  in  the 
Lebanon  limestone,  are  of  existing  genera.  While 
not  strictly  fish,  we  may  mention  that  along  the 
coast  are  dolphins,  seals,  and  whales— the  two 
latter  very  rare.  The  '  badger  skins '( AV  Ex  26^^) 
were  probably  of  the  lied  Sea  dugong,  a  marine 
mammal,  whose  skin  is  u.sed  now  ;  and  the  Hebrew 
term  pnn  corresponds  to  Arab,  tuhas,  which  includes 
this  animal. 

Fishes  technically  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
creative  acts  of  the  fifth  period  except  as  included 
in  the  terms  py,  lit.  'swarmer'  (AV  'moving 
creature'),  and  c'Vnan  c^jw?  (AV  'great  whales,' 
RV  'great  sea-monsters').  The  first  of  these 
tfiiii-.  occiirs  Tiiore  specifically  Lv  IP*  D^ijn  jn^. 
liii  liuiiiiiiinii  oi  juan,  however,  it  is  interesting 
to  note,  is  given  over  fish,  D'n  «ii  (Gn  1^,  renewed 
Gn  92,  cf.  Ps  8»). 

Fish  were  a  staple  article  of  diet  in  Egypt,  and 
their  loss  part  of  the  plague  (Ex  T"").  The 
Israelites  murmured,  'we  remember  the  fish  we 
did  eat  freely'  (Nu  ll»).  The  ceremonial  law 
declared  all  that  had  not  '  fins  and  scales '  an 
'abomination'  (Lv  11"^'^).  The  repeated  prohibi- 
tion of  worship  of  anything  'that  is  in  the  water 
under  the  earth'  (Ex  20*),  'the  likeness  of  any 
fish  that  is  in  the  waters  beneath  the  earth' 
(Dt  4^*),  was  needed,  for  the  Philistines  worshipped 
Dagon  =  ' little  fish  '  (1  S  6^ ;  but  see  art.  Dagon). 
It  has  also  been  alleged  (but  see  Baethgen,  JieL-geJi. 


60)  that  '  Sldon  was  the  fish  goddess  of  Phoenicia ' 
(Tristram).  This  cult  existed  both  in  Assyria  and 
India.  Solomon,  in  his  wisdom,  '  spake  of  the 
fishes'  (IK  4^).     In  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  fish, 

Srobably  cured,  were  brought  by  the  Tyrians  to 
erusalem  (Neh  13"),  where  we  Know  there  was  a 
'  Fish-gate.'    See  Jerusalem. 

The  'great  fish  (V'nj  jt  Jon  1")  prepared'  for 
Jonah  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  shark  or  whale. 
Both  AV  and  RV  tr.  K^roi  in  Mt  l^*" '  Avhale '  (RVm 
'  sea-monster ').  The  fact  that  a  killer- whale,  21 
ft.  long,  can  swallow  porpoises  and  seals  would 
imply  that  a  much  larger  whale  7night  swallow  a 
man.  Part  of  the  skeleton  of  a  whale,  43  ft.  long, 
is  in  the  museum  of  the  Syr.  Prot.  College,  Beirdt. 
The  carcass  of  tliis  whale  was  cast  by  a  storm  on 
the  coast  near  Tyre. 

As  a  type  of  restoration,  Ezk  47'*  ^°  tells  us  that 
in  the  Dead  Sea  '  shall  he  a  very  great  multitude 
of  fish.'  •  These  fish  shall  be  according  to  their 
kinds,  as  the  fish  of  the  gieat  sea,  exceeding 
many.' 

Fish  in  NT  brought  a  livelihood  to  the  apostles  ; 
they  are  one  of  the  'good  gifts'  (Mt  1^")  twice 
miraculously  multiplied  to  the  multitudes  (Mt 
I'jner.  issMff.j  Broiled  fish  was  eaten  by  our 
Saviour  (Lk  24*^)  and  given  by  Him  to  the  disciples 
(Jn  21®-  ^'}.  The  discrimination  between  good  and 
bad  fish  is  used  as  a  type  of  final  separation  of  classes 
of  men  (Mt  13*).  To  the  early  Christians  the  fish 
became  a  sacred  symbol,  the  Greek  word  Ix^fis 
being  formed  by  the  initial  letters  of  the  four 
Gr.  words  used  in  the  confession,  'Jesus  Christ, 
Son  of  God,  Saviour'  ('Irjaovs  Xpia-ros,  QeoO  vtos, 
Zurfip).     See  D.C.A.  s.v.  'IxOvs. 

As  formerly,  so  now,  in  the  East  fishing  is  the 
occupation  of  the  simple  and  jioor,  and  wholly  un- 
known as  a  pastime.  The  methods  and  means 
have  likewise  changed  but  little.  These  were 
principally — 

(1)  The  small  net  cast  by  hand.  Din  (Ezk  26"-" 
323  4710^  Hab  P'-  ",  Mic  7\  Ec  7-*"),  SIktvov  (Mt  42« 
etc.),  6.ix<t>l^\7i(iTpov  (Mt  4^^  Mk  P'').  This  is  very 
commonly  employed  still.  The  present  writer  has 
watched  its  use  at  Tabigha  (probably  Bcthsaida), 
where  fish  gather  at  the  outlet  of  streams  into  the 
lake. 

(2)  The  seine,  nib;?  (Is  IQS)  or  n-itp?  (Hab  1"), 
(xay/ivr].  This  was  used  in  two  ways — either  let 
down  into  the  deep  and  drawn  together  in  a 
narrowing  circle  and  then  drawn  into  the  boat  or 
boats  (Lk  5*'^),  or  as  a  semicircle  drawn  to  the 
shore  (Mt  13*).  Both  these  methods  are  seen 
daily. 

(3)  The  hook,  n^n  (Is  198,  Job  4P),  njv,  rp  (Am  4"), 
iyKiffTpov  (Mt  17^).  This  was  used  with  a  line, 
^jn,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  a  rod,  as  fly-fishing 
is  unknown.  Hab  1"  mentions  all  the  three 
methods  we  have  described. 

(4)  The  hariK>on  or  spear  (Job  41"),  EV  '  barbed 
irons'  (nis'^),  'fish  spears'  (d':t  ^^W).  This  is  a 
method  depicted  on  E<_'yptian  and  Assyrian  monu- 
ments. At  present  it  is  jum  ti-'^l  niily  m  night 
by  torchlight. 

In  spite  of  the  mistranslations  '  li<h  jiools' 
(Ca7*  AV),  'ponds  for  fish'  (Is  lO^"  AVi,  ili.re  is 
no  evidence  that  the  pools  of  the  Bible  were  u.sed 
for  fish  culture. 

The  Turkish  Government  now  taxes  fishing  as 
an  occupation,  and  also  takes  20  per  cent,  of  the 
price  of  the  fish  sold  in  the  seaports,  and  collects 
this  again  if  the  fish  are  taken  to  another  port. 
The  fisheries  of  Merom  and  Galilee  are  farmed  out 
to  contractors,  who  forbid  all  others  to  engage  in 
the  trade. 

As  an  occupation  fishing  has  been  honoured  by 
the  selection  of  its  followers  as  apostles ;  by  being 
the  object  of  Jesus'  special  favour  on  two  occasions 
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(Lk  o'*-.  Jn  21) ;  and  chosen  as  the  type  of  earnest, 
skilful  soiil-saving  (Mk  1",  Lk  5»»). 

W.  K.  Eddy. 
FISH-GATE.— See  Jerusalem. 

FISH-POOL  occurs  in  AV  of  Ca  7* '  Thine  eyes 
are  [like]  the  fish -pools  of  Heshbon,'  but  the  exact 
translation  is  simply  '{XJols'  (so  RV  ;  Heb.  nisis, 
LXX  XiAU'at).  See  Hitzig,  ad  loc.,  and  art.  Hesh- 
bon. Equally  unwarrantable  is  the  introduction 
of  '  fish '  in  Is  lO*",  where  AV,  following  Ibn  Ezra, 
tr.  r?;-'?^^  iry  'rj-!??  'aU  that  make  sluices  [and] 
jH)nds  for  fish.'  The  passage  is  obscure  (see 
Skinner,  ad  loc. ),  but  probably  the  correct  tr"  is 
that  of  RV,  'all  they  that  work  for  hire  shaU  be 
grieved  in  soul.'  *  It  is  possible  that  the  elsewhere 
unexampled  'cik  (for  '54S)  was  a  play  suggested  by 
the  employment  of  the  '  workers  for  hire '  in  the 
construction  of  water-tanks  (csjk  ;  so  Del.  quot- 
ing Ehrentreu,  ad  loc.).  The  LXX,  while  agree- 
ing with  this  tr°  of  pj^-'c^k  {XvwifiiieofTan  koX  raj 
•yi-xas  xovitrowriv),  gives  '  manufacturers  of  strong 
drink '  (rotoi/yres  tw  i't'^oi'),t  instead  of  '  workers  for 
lure.'    They  must  hare  read  -go  for  irrr. 

J.  A.  Selbee. 

FITCHES.— AV  g^ves  fitches  in  the  text  in 
two  places.  1.  Ezk  4*.  Here  the  Heb.  is  n^£3 
/.ussemeth,  tr*^  in  AVm  and  RV  spelt.  We  believe 
the  plant  intended  is  the  kirseneh  or  kirsenneh  of 
the  Aralw,  Vieia  Ervilia,  L.  The  same  Heb.  word 
is  used  in  two  other  places  (Ex  9*^,  Is  28*),  where 
AV  has  rye  and  RV  spdt  (see  Rye).  2-  Is  28»-». 
Here  the  Heb.  is  n$g  kezah.  This  is  the  nutmeg 
flower,  Nigella  sativa,  L.,  a  Ranunculaceous  plant, 
cultivated  everywhere  in  the  East  for  its  black 
seeds,  which  are  used  as  a  condiment  and  a 
medicine.  It  is  called  in  Arab,  shuntz,  or  shihniz, 
and  hahbat  el-barakah,  i.e.  the  seed  of  blessing,  or 
el-habbat  es-savda,  i.e.  the  bUuk  seed.  An  Arab, 
proverb  says,  'in  the  black  seed  is  the  medicine 
for  every  disease.'  Avicenna  recommends  it  in 
dyspepsia,  and  for  bronchial  and  other  affections. 
Orientals  often  put  a  pinch  of  the  seeds  on  the 
middle  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  flat  loaves  of 
bread  before  baking.  In  baking  they  adhere. 
Pliny  alludes  to  their  use  by  bakers  (Nat.  Hist. 
xix.  52).  They  are  believed  to  assist  digestion. 
They  have  a  warm  aromatic  flavour  and  carmina- 
tive properties.  Like  other  seeds  produced  in 
small  quantities,  as  cummin,  they  are  often  beaten 
out  with  a  stick,  as  mentioned  in  Is  28*^,  instead 
of  being  threshed  out  with  the  m6rag. 

G.  E.  Post. 

FLAG. — Two  Heb.  words  are  tr^  hy  flag.  1.  inx 
{'dAu ;  dxet  [in  LXX  of  Sir  40^^  this  was  supposed 
till  1896  to  represent  the  Heb.  'dA>/]  ^ovropLor) 
occurs  in  three  connexions,  (a)  Where  the  kine 
feed  in  an  'dhu  (Gn  41*-").  (6)  Where  Bildad 
asks,  '  Can  the  rush  (xcj,  rdnpm)  grow  up  without 
mire?  can  the  flag  (5rn»,  poOro/ju»)  grow  without 
water?'  (Job  8").  (c)  In  a  passage  (Hos  13^) 
where  both  AV  and  RV,  following  the  LXX,  give 
brethren  for  c.-x  'dhim,  which  the  Ox/.  Heb.  Lex. 
regards  as  a  plural  of  mv,  abbreviated  from  Di.nK 
dMwim,  the  context  seeming  to  point  to  a  water 
plant,  withering  before  the  E.  wind,  which  dries 
up  its  spring.  In  the  passage  in  Job  the  g&me 
and  the  'dhu  occur  in  the  two  members  of  a 
I'arallelism.  RVm  gives  for  gdme  '  papyrus,'  and 
tor  'dhu  'reed-grass'  (cf.  Ebers,  Egypten  u.  die 
Biicher  Moses,  338  f.).  The  latter  is  no  more 
definite  than  flag,  and  therefore  only  confuses 
the   question  of  identity  by  another  term.     We 

*  Rashi  has  '  ponds  of  rtgt,'  where  the  waters  rest  and  are 
retamed  I  Ibn  Ezra  gives  '  where  are  the  souls  of  the  fish ' ; 
this  is  also  adopted  by  Kimr:hi  in  his  Lexicon  ('  pools  in  which 
they  hunt  fish ') ;  in  his  Comm.  he  mentions  it,  but  he  himself 
offers  the  same  explanation  as  the  EV. 

t  Properly  '  beer,'  which  was  a  farourite  Egyptian  beverage. 


have  the  authority  of  the  LXX  that  the  g&me 
was  the  wdrvfxn,  papyrus,  and  the  'dhu,  ^ovrofww, 
which  some  believe  to  be  Cyperus  esculentus,  L, 
the  edible  galingale,  and  others  Butomus  umbel- 
latus,  L.,  the  flowering  rush,  both  swamp  plants. 
-n^  (Gn  41*- ")  should  ne  rendered  '  in  the  flower- 
ing rushes,'  or  'in  the  sedges,'  or  'in  the  feus.' 
Similarly,  the  doubtful  irpK  'dhtm  (Hos  13^*).  The 
same  indefiniteness  is  found  in  the  Arab,  term 
rabi',  which  means  literally  'spring,'  and  refers 
to  'spring  herbage,'  and  half,  which  refers  to 
Gramtnece  and  Cyperacea  in  general.  It  is  also 
found  in  the  Enghsh  'grass.' 

2.  i)D  (suph,  i\ot,  carectum)  is  used  (a)  of  the 
sedgy  or  reedy  plants  on  a  river's  bank  (Ex  2*-*, 
Is  19*);  (b)  of  tceeds  (Jn  2*),  meaning  sea-teeeds. 
From  the  presence  of  these,  and  perhaps  of  other 
marine  growths,  as  of  coral,  the  Red  Sea  was 
named  »pm2:  (yam-s6ph).  G.  E.  Post. 

FLAGOH  occurs  five  times  in  AV,  but  in  only 
one  of  these  instances  is  the  tr"  retained  by  BV, 
namely  Is  22**,  where  both  VSS  tr.  O'^jjn  '^?  by 
'  vessels  of  flagons.'  h^  or  S^  (when  not  used  for 
a  musical  instrument)  generally  means  a  leather 
pitcher.  Here  it  is  perhaps  an  earthenware  bottle. 
On  the  other  hand,  RV  introduces '  flagons '  in  two 
instances  where  it  is  not  found  in  AV,  namely 
Ex  25»  37^*  (in  both  nijr^).  This  tr"  is  probably 
correct  (see  Cup),  although  RV  gives  '  cups '  for 
the  same  Heb.  word  in  Xu  4^  In  all  these  three 
passages  A  V  has '  covers. '  In  the  remaining  four  in- 
stances where  AV_gives '  flagons,'  the  Heb.  is  ^'V» 
(2  S  6^3,  1  Ch  W,  Hos  3^  [p-:^  •g^vie],  Ca  2*  [nw^]  j 
cf.  nyTq  -rp  >ip^  '  the  raisin-cakes  [AV  '  founda- 
tions ']  of  Kir-hareseth,'  Is  16').  The  meaning  of 
this  word  is  a  '  pressed  cake  .  .  .  composed  of 
meal,  oil,  and  dibs'  (W,  R.  Smith,  OTJC^  434, 
n.  7).  Hence  in  2  S  6»»,  1  Ch  16*,  RV  gives  'cake 
of  raisins '  for  AV  '  flagon  [of  wine],'  in  Hos  3* 
'cakes  of  raisins'  for  'flagons  of  wine,'  and  in 
Ca  2?  'raisins'  (RVm  'cakes  of  raisins')  for 
'flagons.'  The  LXX  has  in  2S  6»  Xdyopop  drb 
■nrfdyov,  in  1  Ch  16*  afiopein),  in  Hos  3^  riftfrnra 
fuerd  araipidoi,  and  in  Ca  2*  nvpoi.  Luther,  who  like 
AV  adopted  a  false  Rabbinical  derivation  and 
interpretation  of  nyvj?,  tr.  in  2  S  6"  and  1  Ch  W 
ein  Aossel  iFein,  and  in  Hos  3^  eine  Kanne  Weins. 
In  Ca  ^  he  has  Blumen.  In  Kautzsch's  AT  we 
find  for  2  S  e"  and  1  Ch  16»  Bosinenkuchen,  and 
for  Hos  3^  and  Ca  2*  Traubenkuchen.  See  further 
imder  FOOD,  p.  32^  J.  A-  Selbie. 

FLAX  (n^9  pishtdh,  Xu-or,  linum). — ^The  Heb. 
and  its  equivalents  in  Gr.,  Lat.,  and  Eng.  are 
used  (1)  for  the  growing  plant  (Ex  9**) ;  (2)  for 
the  stalks  when  cut  (Jos  2*  fsn  'flv^?,  XifOKoXa/iV, 
stipulce  lini);  (3)  for  a  toiek  made  of  the  fibres 
(Is  42*  43'",  AV  '  tow,'  RV  '  flax,'  marg.  '  a  wick '). 
The  root  form  nys  pesheth,  with  suffix  'b?5  pishti, 
LXX  ddbvtd  fiov,  is  also  used  for  the  flax  fibres 
(Hos  2*-»).  The  plural  of  the  same,  cpb^ pishttm, 
m  used  for  the  hackled  fibres  (Pr  31'',  Is  19») ; 
these  are  twisted  into  cords  (Jg  15^*)  or  woven 
into  stuif  (Dt  22'^).  The  shorter  fibres  are  called 
rxygi  ne&reth  =  tow  (Jg  16*,  Is  1**).  The  plural 
pishtim  is  also  used  for  linen  (Lv  13**-^),  as  well 
as  for  linen  garments  (w."-*,  LXX  Ifiarltp  crvw- 
■rvlptf,  Ezk  44"  «rroXd»  Xxfoj). 

Flax,  Linum  sativum,  L.,  is  a  plant  of  the 
order  Linaceoe,  which  has  been  cultivated  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  the  world's  history.  It  is 
a  perennial,  with  slender  stalks,  2  to  3  ft.  high, 
linear-lanceolate  leaves,  and  showy  blue  flowers. 
Its  stalks  produce  the  strong  fibres  out  of  which 
linen  is  manufactured.  These  stalks  were  dried 
on  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  (Jos  2^),  then 
steeped  in  water  to  catise  the  decay  of  the  pulp. 
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then  hackled  (Is  19")  to  straighten  the  fibres  and 
comb  out  the  shorter  ones,  which  are  toio  (.Ig  16*, 
Is  1").  It  was  regarded  as  a  crop  of  inijMjrtance 
(Ex  IPS  Hos  2").  Linen  garments  were  used  by 
the  priests,  etc.  (Lv  13*^-") ;  the  material  is  usually 
spoken  oi  as  ^  sMsh  (a  name  still  retained  in  the 
Arab,  shiish,  which  is  used  for  the  grade  of  cotton 
cloth  known  in  English  as  cheese-cloth).  The  mum- 
mies of  Egypt  were  swathed  in  linen  bandages. 

G.  E.  Post. 
FLIYINO.— See  Crimes  and  Punishments. 

FLEA  (vT[9parCsh,'^v\\oi,  joulex). — An  insect, 
Pulex  irritans,  L.,  universal  in  warm  climates, 
and  a  great  pest  to  man  and  the  animals  which 
it  infests.  Insignificant  an  it  is,  its  bite  is  veiy 
irritating,  often  causinjj  considerable  swelling  and 
intolerable  itxiliing,  whicli  robs  its  victim  of  many 
an  hour  of  sleep,  and  makes  him  ridiculous  in  his 
frequently  vain  eflorts  to  catch  his  tormentor. 
The  habit  of  the  natives  of  the  East  of  sleeping 
in  the  same  clothes  which  they  wear  by  day,  and 
spreading  their  beds  on  the  mats  on  which  they 
sit,  contributes  much  to  the  multiplication  of  the 
insect  in  their  houses  and  camps.  Fleas  swarm 
esp.  in  the  lilthy  tents  of  the  Bedawln,  and  in 
stables  and  dog  kennels.  The  flea  is  mentioned 
by  David  (1  S  24"),*  who  compares  himself  to 
this  contemptible  insect,  in  order  to  ridicule  the 
insensate  character  of  Saul's  persecution  by  liken- 
ing it  to  the  vain  hunt  above  alluded  to.  In  Ex 
8^' R Vm  has  '  fleas '  for  '  lice '  (wh.  see). 

G.  E.  Post. 

FLESH,  represented  by  T?-?,  tn-^  in  OT,  and  by 
ffdp^  and  wp^as  in  NT.  '^^•■^  occurs  very  seldom  in 
comp.  witii  the  constant  word  "ly?,  but  seems  to 
cover  some  of  the  same  meanings,  particularly  flesh 
for  food,  and  flesh  of  consanguinity.  Cf.  rs  73^ 
78=»-  27,  Pr  11",  Jer  51=",  Lv  25^.  KpUs  is  only  used 
twice  in  NT,  and  each  time  in  the  phrase  Kpia 
^yttv,  Ro  14**,  1  Co  8".  It  is  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  the  biblical  uses  of  this  term  Flesh  with- 
out clearly  distinguishing  at  least  the  following 
five  meanings : — 

1.  Substance  of  an  animal  body,  whether  of 
beast  or  of  man  (e.ff.  Gn  41*,  Lv  4",  Job  31"!,  1  Co 
15*).  For  this  use  of  the  term  in  its  application 
to  Food  and  to  Sacrifices,  see  under  these  words. 
It  denotes  the  living  human  body  in  such  places  as 
Ex  4S  Lv  13'"  17".  Indeed,  through  a  great  part 
of  OT  flesh  is  equivalent  to  the  whole  human 
Body,  on  the  principle  mentioned  s.v.,  in  which 
application,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  LXX  often 
renders  -1^7  (sing.),  in  accordance  with  Gr.  idiom,  by 
the  plural  ffdpKes  (e.g.  Gn  40'»,  Nu  12i«,  Job  32="), 
and  even  by  ffQfia  (e.g.  Lv  15",  1  K  21"). 

2.  Relation,  of  consanguinity  or  by  marriage 
(e.g.  Gn  2'^  37=7,  Neh  5»,  Is  58',  Mt  19«,  1  Co  10'«). 
The  literal  word  is  used  in  theorig.  in  places  where 
the  versions,  our  o\vn  included,  employ  a  peri- 
phrasis •  near  of  kin '  (e.g.  Lv  18^  25'"').  In  the 
same  significance,  the  fuller  phrase  '  flesh  and 
bones '  is  peculiarly  biblical  (e.g.  Gn  2»  29",  Jg  9», 
2  S  5'  19'-^  '^  Eph  5*",  cf.  Lk  24»»). 

3.  Creature  nature  generally,  human  nature 
particularly.  In  this  use  it  can  denote  all  terres- 
trial beings  possessing  life  (Gn  7*') ;  especially  the 
finite  earthly  creature  in  contrast  with  God  and 
with  the  spirit  which  immediately  comes  from 
God.  '  The  Euyntians  are  men,  and  not  God  ;  and 
their  horses  liesli,  and  not  spirit'  (Is  31*).  The 
frailness  and  dependence  of  man  is  the  thing 
marked  by  this  contrast  (e.g.  Gn  6*,  Job  34",  Ps 
56*  78»»,  Is  40"-»  quoted  1  P  l**).  There  is  a  per- 
sistent tendency  in  translators  and  commentators 
to   ignore  this   peculiarly  biblical  antithesis,  and 

*  Its  mention  in  1  S  2(}^  is  due  to  oorrupUon  in  MT  (see 
Driver,  Wellh.,  Uuddc,  ad  lac). 
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confound  it  with  the  Greek  antithesis  between 
material  and  immaterial.  Further,  though  finite 
and  creaturely  weakness  is  implied  in  it,  there  is 
not  necessarily  any  moral  disparagement,  e.(f.  '  all 
flesh '  is  used  for  the  '  whole  human  nice '  m  con- 
nexions that  are  most  honourable,  e.g.  Pa  65- 
U5'^\  Is  40»,  Jl  2^.  Conclusive  as  to  this  is  the 
use  of  *  flesh '  for  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord 
(Jn  1",  Ro  1» !)«,  1  Ti  3»«).  In  the  same  line  with 
this  stands  the  more  expanded  phrase  '  flesh  and 
blood '  for  human  nature  on  its  earthly  side  in 
contrast  with  something^  greater  than  itself  (Mt 
16",  1  Co  15«',  Gal  1»«,  Eph  612,  He  2",  to  which 
should  perhaps  be  added  Jn  1*').  This  phrase  is 
peculiar  to  tne  NT,  though  germane  to  the  OT 
idea  '  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,'  and  the 
beginning  of  the  usage  can  be  traced  to  the  OT 
Apocr.  writers  (cf.  Sir  14'*  17*M-  It  is  common  in 
Rabbinical  literature.  This  whole  biblical  use  of 
the  term  '  flesh '  in  application  to  man  means  that 
he  is  so  called  from  his  creaturely  nature,  or  from 
his  nature  on  its  creaturely  side. 

i.  As  one  constituent  of  human  nature  (the 
corporeal)  combined  or  contrasted  with  the  others. 

OT  usage  presents  a  variety  of  such  combina- 
tions. The  whole  of  man  is  expressed  as  '  flesh ' 
and  'soul'  in  Ps  63*,  Job  13"  14^  ;  as  'flesh'  and 
'heart'  in  Ps  7328,  gzk  W-^  Ec  1P»,  Pr  14«>;  as 
'flesh,'  'heart,'  and  'soul,'  Ps  84*,  in  all  which  a 
duality  of  outer  and  inner,  or  lower  and  higher  in 
man,  is  plainly  intended.  But  so  far  is  '  flesh ' 
from  being  despised  in  these  contrasts  that  it  is 
joined  with  the  liigher  elements  in  the  relation  of 
the  whole  man  to  God  and  to  his  future  (?)  hopes,  as 
in  Ps  631 169  84-',  Job  lO-'^.  In  the  NT  its  use  m  this 
sense  for  the  lower  element  in  man,  without  any 
ethical  disparagement,  though  not  very  frequent, 
is  still  clear.  In  a  sufficient  number  of  passages  it 
occurs  coupled  with  '  spirit,'  in  the  Pauline  writ- 
ings as  well  as  others,  to  show  that  these  two  are 
the  natural  elements  of  which  man  is  made  up, 
exactly  as  'flesh'  and  'soul,'  'flesh'  and  'heart' 
are  in  the  OT  (e.g.  Mt  26«,  Ro  22«-  »,  1  Co  5»). 
'  Flesh '  is  used  by  St.  Paul  of  corporeal  presence, 
cognizable  by  the  senses,  in  contrast  to  fellowship 
in  '  spirit '  (2  Co  5'^,  Col  2^- »),  indeed  of  man's 
earthly  or  bodily  life  without  moral  qualifica- 
tion ((GJal  2'^,  Ph  1-2).  Even  when  man's  sinful 
state  is  the  topic,  the  dual  nature  is  sometimes 
expressed  in  the  usual  terms  ;  *  desires  of  the  flesh 
and  of  the  mind '  (Eph  2*),  '  defilement  of  the  flesh 
and  spirit'  (2  Co  7*^,  seem  to  mean  that  man's 
nature,  in  both  its  constituent  parts,  is  attected  by 
sin.  There  is  a  use  of  this  antithesis,  between 
flesh  and  spirit,  in  application  to  Christ,  which 
points  to  lower  and  higher  elements  in  His  person- 
ality quite  peculiar  to  Himself  (e.g.  Ro  I'-*,  1  Ti 
3'«,  I  P  3>»). 

5.  Its  ethical  or  doctrinal  sense.  Besides  the 
morally  indiff'erent  applications  of  flesh  already  dis- 
cusse<l,  there  is  in  the  NT,  and  esp.  in  tlie  Pauline 
writings,  a  use  of  it  which  is  charged  with  ethical 
or  doctrinal  content.  It  is  thus  used  once  in 
contrast  with  'mind'  (Ro  7**),  mori-  froqnently 
with  'spirit'  (Ro  8*- »•  «• '  bv 8. ».  w.  i  ^  g"). 

In    the    same    manner    the    adjo.  ^Idy,' 

'carnal' are  contrasted  with  '  spiriui.ii  in  Ko  7", 
1  Co3'»-*,  2  Co  P*.  Col  2»8  'fleshly  mind,'  orig. 
'  mind  of  the  flesh.'  *  That  in  the  connexions 
cited  above  flesh  with  its  adjective  has  reference 
to  the  principle  of  sin  and  its  seat  in  man's  fallen 
nature,  while  'spirit'  and  'spiritual'  refer  to  the 
principle  of  the  regenerate  or  divine  life  in  man, 

•  There  occurs  in  the  same  writinars  a  quite  unethical  use  of 
'carnal' as  e<)uiva1ent  to  ' corporeal '  or  'earthlv,' c^.  Ro  15*?, 
1  Co  9",  2  Co  33  lo*.  He  7>8 ;  for  the  ooniplicatiorig  both  of  read- 
ing and  rendering  in  these  jHwiisaj'es,  created  Uy  the  uae  of 
rufM4**(  or  rtifMitK,  see  Trench,  A'.T.  Sj/noni/ms,  '».v. 
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will  hardly  be  questioned.  Bat  various  have  been 
the  accounts  given  of  the  rationale  of  this  meta- 
phorical or  indirect  use  of  flesh  and  '  fleshly '  in  a 
theolo^cal  or  doctrinal  sense.  "Writers  like  Hol- 
sten,  Pfleiderer,  Schenkel  make  strenuous  eflforts, 
without  much  success,  to  derive  this  peculiarly 
Pauline  application  of  the  term  from  the  older 
sense  of  it  as  denoting  the  weakness  and  frailty  of 
man's  nature.  The  only  account  which  seems  to 
satisfy  all  the  ideas  involved  is  that  the  'carnal' 
denotes  the  sinful  element  in  man's  nature,  be- 
cause that  element  entering  his  nature  now  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  human  production  is  an  inherit- 
ance of  the  flesh ;  whereas  the  '  spiritual '  is  that 
which  comes  into  it  from  above,  or  is  given  in  the 
New  Birth.  This  explanation  is  confirmed  by  our 
Lord's  words,  reported  in  Jn  3*.  For  some  further 
remarks  on  this  question  and  on  the  possible  con- 
nexion of  all  the  meanings  of  flesh  here  noted,  see 
Psychology.  J.  Laidlaw. 

FLESH-HOOK.— See  Food. 

FLESHLY,  FLESHY.— :Modem  editions  of  AV 
have  retained  the  distinction  between  'fleshly 'and 
'  fleshy '  of  1611.  Fleshly  is  that  which  belongs  to 
•lie  flesh  and  not  the  spirit,  carnal.  It  occurs  in 
NT  2  Co  1^,  1  P  2"  (<rapjct«:6s).  Col  2»  '  fleshly  mind ' 
yoDs  TTjs  ffapKdi,  '  mind  of  the  flesh ').  In  Ad.  Est 
14^*  the  meaning  is  apparently  simply  mortal 
(o-dp/ctFos).  Fleshy  is  that  which  is  mauie  of  flesh 
(and  not  of  stone),  soft,  tender.  Sir  17",  2  Co  3^ 
{ffipKVKK).  The  distinction  did  not  appear  in  the 
earlier  versions :  Wye.  Tind.  Gen.  Bish.  have 
'  fleshly '  in  2  Co  3',  C?ov.  has  '  fleshy.'  Nor  was  it 
observed  by  Eng.  writers  of  the  day :  T.  Wright 
(1604),  Passions,  V.  iv.  212,  says,  'Fleshy  concupis- 
cence deserveth  rather  the  name  of  Mercenarie 
Lust  then  Love,'  and  Culpepper  and  Cole,  Anat. 
I.  xvii.  45,  'Such  as  are  given  to  fleshy  desires 
have  larger  Kidneys  than  ordinary.'  But  once 
made  it  is  well  worth  maintaining. 

J.  Hastixgs. 

FLESH-POT.— See  Food. 

FLIES.— See  Fly  and  Plague. 

FLINT  (in  OT  trayr,  <ucpAro/MW,  <rTeped  xeVpa ;  -a, 
ixp&rofioi,  xerpa,  ifr^ipos ;  t$,  areped.  rirpa  ;  in  Apocr. 
iicp&rofuys,  Ko'x^al)  is  the  term  by  which  the  fore- 
going Heb.  words  are  rendered,  in  AV  generally, 
and  in  RV  uniformly.  The  reference  in  every 
ease  is  to  a  rock  or  8t<Hie  whose  characteristic 
quality  is  hardness  or  sharpness.  The  Gr.  equiva- 
lents have  a  general  rather  than  a  definite  mean- 
ing, aicp&TOfjxn  being  elsewhere  (Sir  40^'  48")  tr^ 
'hard  (RV  sheer)  rock,'  while  in  Is  2^  51'  arepeb. 
xirpa  stands  in  LXX  for  tis  (rock) ;  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  Job  22^  tss  is  represented  in  Vnlg. 
by  silex.  On  the  whole,  flint  is  the  substance 
which  best  fulfils  the  conditions  stated,  and  in  the 
passages  where  small  stones  rather  than  masses 
of  rock  are  referred  to  it  is  probably  the  true 
rendering. 

cr^W;  corr^ponds  to  Assyr.  elmOu  (ZDMG  xL  738%  wfakfa 
seems  to  mean  any  hard  stone  used  for  strikinfr  fire,  even  nx* 
crystal  or  diamond.  According  to  Honmtel  {PSBA,  xr.  201), 
elmeiu  is  abbreviated  from  atgamOu  (Heb.  r^^l^K  Ezk  13^-  U 
3S3Z),  both  beii«  variants  <d  gUgannuk  or  gOnlaamith,  which  is 
a  synonym  of  GiUubar,  an  ancient  Bab.  fire  deity. 

Flint  is  the  name  given  to  the  rock  from  which 
Moses  brought  water  in  the  wilderness  (Dt  8", 
Ps  114*,  Wis  11*).  Flints  were  the  j)rimitive 
instruments  of  circumcision  (Ex  4^  RV ,  Jos  5*- ' 
RV).  In  the  latter  passage  LXX  expands  nis^n 
C"!^  into  fiaxaipai  TrerpLvas  ^k  rirpas  iicporo/iov. 
The  LXX  additions  to  Joshua  relate  how  these 
knives  of  flint  were  preserved  as  a  memorial  in 


Timnath-serah,  and  were  buried  with  Joshua  there 
(21«*'  24f»).  In  1  Mac  10''  the  absence  of  flints  in 
a  plain  is  given  as  a  reason  why  cavalrv  sliould 
not  be  encountered  there,  as  slingers  would  thus  be 
at  a  disadvantage.  The  word  used  is  k6x>^,  and 
it  is  found  in  a  similar  connexion  in  the  LXX  of 
1  S  14",  which,  however,  does  not  correspond  vnth 
the  MT  (Wellhausen,  Text  der  BB.  Sam.  87,  88 ; 
Driver,  Heb.  Text  of  Sam.  82,  83).  In  the  Song  of 
Moses  'oil  from  the  rocky  flint'  (Dt  32")  is  a 
poetical  way  of  describing  olives  growing  on  rocky 
soil  (see  Job  29*).     In  J^  28*,  to  illustrate  man's 

fawer  and  skill,  it  is  said  that  the  miner  puts  forth 
is  hand  upon  the  flinty  rock,  and  overturns  the 
mountains.  The  hoofs  of  the  Assyrian  horses  are 
compared  to  flint  (Is  5®),  which  is  also  an  emblem 
of  prophetic  resoluteness  (Is  50',  Ezk  3*). 

Flint  is  a  form  of  silica,  a  mineral  which  occurs 
in  its  purest  condition  as  quartz.  Flint  is  found 
in  bands  and  nodules  in  certain  calcareous  rocks, 
notably  in  chalk,  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is  exceedingly  hard,  and  breaks  with  a  glassy 
fracture  and  sharp  edges.  When  pieces  of  it  are 
struck  together,  or  against  steel,  sparks  are 
emitted,  and  this  method  of  obtaining  fire  has 
been  used  from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  probably 
alluded  to  in  2  Mac  10*.  Flints  are  often  dark 
coloured  owing  to  impurities.  Their  origin  is  one 
of  the  problems  of  geology  not  yet  completely 
solved,  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  siliceous  frame- 
work of  certain  marine  organisms  was  dissolved, 
and  afterwards  deposited  in  cavities,  or  actually 
substituted  for  the  material  of  other  organic 
remains. 

A  great  part  of  Palestine  and  the  Sinaitic  penin- 
sula is  composed  of  Cretaceous  strata,  which  pass 
on  the  W.  into  Nummulitic  (Eocene)  limestone. 
In  both  of  these  formations  flints  are  found  ;  and 
in  some  of  the  strata,  especially  those  which  line 
the  Jordan  Valley,  thev  are  particularlv  abundant 
(Green,  Physical  Geology,  231-33;  Hull,  6' JIT  61). 

James  Patkick. 
FLOCK.  —  Four  Heb.  words  are  tr'*  flock:  — 
1.  TTj  'ider,  roiftviov,  orffKij.  This  word,  when 
used  alone  (Gn  29»-8,  Jg  5i«,  1  S  17»»,  Ps  '2,^,  Ca  1' 
etc.),  usually  signifies  a,  flock  of  sheep  or  goats,  or 
both  mingled.  It  corresponds  to  the  Arab,  katii. 
The  exception  to  tliis  is  in  Gn  32'^  ^,  where  it  is 
tr^  drove.  jKs  'i-^  (Gn  29»,  Jl  1",  Mic  5»)  signifies 
flocks  of  sheep,  an<i  "SJ?  1ir,  in  the  same  sentence 
in  Jl,  is  herds  of  cattle,  and  e'tj.t  -nj  (Ca  4'  &)  flock 
of  goats,  nvr  -nj  (Jer  13")  is  the  flock  of  Jf,  that 
is,  God's  people  (of.  Zee  10*),  and  c^n-tn  thb  (Ca  6«) 
a  flock  of  ernes,  "ns  ^f?  the  tower  of  'eder  (the 
flock)  (€}ii  35*^)  is  a  place  near  Bethlehem,  men- 
tioned again  (ific  4*)  as  the  '  hiU '  (marg.  '  Heb. 
Ophel')  of  the  daughter  of  Zion.  Some  suppose 
it  to  have  been  a  tower  on  the  hill  Ophel  at 
Jerusalem.  If  Ophel  be  Zion,  the  allusion  would 
be  perfect  in  its  details.     See  Herd. 

2.  jxs  zu'n.  This  word,  which  means  sheep,  is 
the  original  of  most  of  the  passages  in  OT  tr* 
flock.  It  corresponds  to  the  Arab,  ddn,  but  ddn 
refers  to  sheep  as  distinguished  by  having  wool, 
from  goats,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of 
ma'z.  Z6'n  may  include  both,  Gn  38"  RV  (cf. 
AV)  *I  will  send  thee  a  kid  of  the  goats  from 
the  flock '  {z6'n).  In  some  cases  the  context  makes 
it  clear  that  it  does  not  include  both,  as  in  1  S  25* 
'  he  had  three  thousand  sheep  {z6'n),  and  a  thou- 
sand goats  ('izzim),  and  he  was  shearing  his  sheep 
(zd'n)  in  Carmel.'  Where  z6'n  and  MMr  are  men- 
tioned together,  they  are  always  tr^  flocks  and 
herds.  It  would  be  better,  in  every  case  where 
the  context  does  not  clearly  demand  the  rendering 

flock,  to  translate  z6'n  sheep. 

3.  jKXTT  rsfo  mikneh  hazzd'n  (Gn  47"),  is  tr*  AV, 
RV  'flocks,'  RVm  'cattle  of  flocks.'     It  would 
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have  been  better  rendered  possession  of  sheep,  and 
mikneh  luibbdk&r,  in  the  same  verse,  possession  of 
oxen  (cf.  Ec  2''). 

4.  njp?  milpieh  (Ps  78*«),  is  tr<«  AV,  RV  'flocks.' 
It  is  elsewhere  generally  rendered  '  cattle ' ;  once 
'  possessions '  (Ec  2^). 

The  NT  words  for  flock  are  irolixvi)  and  iroliiviov, 
the  latter  of  which  is  usetl  exclusively  in  a  lig. 
sense  of  the  Church  (Lk  12*^  Ac  20»,  1  V  5^  etc.). 

G.  E.  Post. 

FLOOD  (Gn  6-9").— A  story  connected  with  the 
early  liistory  of  man,  which  tells  how,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  sins,  especially  those  of  violence, 
Gthi  destroyed  by  a  flood  the  wliole  race,  excepting 
only  Noah  and  llis  family  and  two  (or  seven)  pairs 
of  every  animal.  These  were  saved  in  a  huge  ark 
or  chest,  which  Noah  had  been  directed  to  make 
when  first  warned  of  the  coming  flood.  As  the 
waters  were  abating,  Noah  sent  forth  a  raven 
which  ilid  not  return,  and  afterwards  a  dove  twice 
at  a  week's  interval,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
the  ground  was  dry.  This  was  shown  to  be  so  by 
the  dove  returning  the  second  time  with  an  olive 
leaf  in  her  mouth.  The  ark  finally  settled  on  Mt. 
Ararat.  On  leaving  the  ark,  Noah  offered  up  a 
sacrifice  which  appeased  God,  who  promised  never 
again  to  destroy  the  earth  with  a  flood. 

Simple  and  imiform  as  this  story  appears,  it  is 
a  fact  admitting  of  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
account  of  Genesis  is  really  composed  of  two  Flood 
stories,  which,  whUe  agreeing  in  general  purport, 
differ  considerably  botli  in  character  ana  detail. 
One  belongs  to  the  early  source  of  the  Hexateuch 
known  as  J,  the  other  to  the  post-exUic  P.  They 
may  be  clearly  distinguished  here  by  the  names  of 
Goa  and  other  well-known  characteristics  of  these 
documents.  The  sections  ascribed  to  J  in  Kautzsch's 
A  T  are  6^'*  7^"'"  ^■■'"*  ^'^'  ^^''"i''*  22-23  g2b-3a.  6-12.  isb.  20-22  ^ 

p  g9-23     -6.  11.    13-16».  18-21  'J':;4a_g2a  g3b-5.  13a.  14-19    01-17    (qjj 

7*"®  see  below).  It  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  that 
in  P  we  find  the  minute  directions  regarding  the 
construction  and  size  of  the  ark,  the  blessing  of 
Noah,  the  laAvs  against  murder  and  eating  blood, 
the  covenant  of  the  rainbow  ;  in  J  only  we  have 
the  picturesque  narrative  of  sending  out  the  raven 
and  the  dove,  and  the  sacrifice  of  Noah,  which 
so  pleased  J"  that  He  determined  never  again  to 
curse  the  ground.  In  some  respects  the  accounts 
of  J  and  P  contradict  each  other,  (a)  According 
to  P  one  pair  of  every  kind  of  animals  is  to  be 
selected  (G^"'-""),  according  to  J  seven  pairs  of  clean 
and  two  of  unclean  (7--  ^).  But  in  7°-  ^  where  the 
actual  entry  is  made,  a  reviser  has,  it  would  seem, 
combined  the  statements  of  J  and  P  so  as  to  agree 
with  P.  As  it  stands,  the  distinction  between  clean 
and  unclean  animals  in  that  verse  is  purposeless, 
and  indeed  has  the  effect  of  emphasizing  what 
appears  like  an  act  of  disobedience  on  Noah's  part, 
who  took  only  one  instead  of  seven  pairs  of  clean 
animals  as  directed  in  7*.  In  J  this  verse  must 
have  run  much  as  follows :  '  Of  clean  beasts,  seven 
and  seven,  of  unclean  beasts,  two  and  two,  went 
unto  Noah  into  the  ark.'  In  P  the  statement 
was  probably,  '  Of  the  fowl  after  its  kind,  and  of 
the  cattle  after  its  kind,  and  of  everything  that 
creepeth  upon  the  ground  after  its  kind,  two  of 
every  (sort)  did  he  bring  into  the  ark,  as  God 
commanded  Noah.'  (6)  According  to  P  it  was  150 
days  before  the  waters  began  to  subside  (8'),  and 
it  was  8  months  and  13  days  before  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  were  visible  (cf.  7"  and  8'),  and  a  whole 
year  and  10  days  before  the  earth  was  perfectly 
dry  (8").  According  to  J  the  duration  of  the 
Flood  was  only  40  days  (7^^  go)^  and  even  l)efore 
this  the  water  had  considerablj'  abated  (S*""*  *^  ^"^''• 
12.  lab)  (p)  What  is  in  P  a  covenant  with  Noah 
that  the  waters  should  '  no  more  become  a  flood  to 
destroy  all  flesh '  (9"),  is  in  J  the  self -deliberation  of 


J"  in  consequence  of  Noah's  sweet-smelling  sacrifice 
(8"*  '^).    See  Hexateuch. 

I.  HI.STORICITY  OF  THE  FLOOD.— Until  compara- 
tively recent  times  the  belief  in  a  deluge  covering 
the  whole  world  and  destroying  all  men  and  animals 
except  thdse  providentially  preserved  in  the  ark 
was  practiqally  universal  among  Christians.  The 
fossil  remains  of  marine  animus,  and  the  Flood 
traditions  common  .to  people  in  so  many  different 
parts  of  the  world,  were. confidently  appealed  to  as 
establishing  the  truth  of  the  Bible  story.  Our 
increased  knowledge  of  geology  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  comparative  mythology  on  the  other  have 
now  shown  the  little  value  of  such  evidence,  and 
on  these  and  bther  grounds  ^his  belief  has  been  now 
surrendered  by  most  biblical  scholars  a.s  untenable, 
(a)  It  has  been  frequently  pointed  out  that  the  whole 
quantity  of  moisture  contained  in  the,  world,  whether 
in  an  aqueous  or  vapprous  form,  if  all  reduced  to 
water,  would. not  be  nearly  enough  to  cover  the 
highest  mountains,,  supposing  that  the  earth's  sur- 
face was  in  anything  like  its  present  condition. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  or  scientific  probability 
that  the  whole  surface,  was  ever  so  contracted  or  so 
levelled  as  to  admit  such  a  possibility.  (6)  Again, 
a  thorough  examination  and  a  comparison  of  the 
numerous  Flood  myths  make  it  impossible  to  refer 
them  all  to  one  single  event,  (c).  Anthropological 
science  points  in  the  same  direction.  The  diversity 
of  the  human  race  and  of  language  alike  makes  it 
extremely  improbable  that  men  were  derived  from 
a  single  pair,  and  this,  together  with  what  we 
know  of  the  early  civilization  of  man,  makes  it 
impossible  that  a  universal  Flood  should  have 
occurred  within  at  least  many  centuries  of  the 
time  assigned  by  biblical  chronology.  The  early 
relics  of  primitive  man  found  in  caves,  ancient 
graves,  etc.,  all  over  the  world,  point  to  an  un- 
broken succession  of  human  beings,  their  advance 
in  civilization  developing  by  gradual  stages,  and 
the  whole  extending  over  many  thousands  of 
years. 

{d)  But,  after  all,  the  most  obvious  difficulties 
are  those  which  lie  on  the  surface  in  the  narrative 
itself,  supposing  that  it  describes  a  flood  extending 
over  the  whole  world  as  we  now  know  it.  Noah  is 
said  to  have  collected  together  animals  of  every 
kind,  one  pair  at  least  of  each.  I^et  us  try  to 
imagine  the  long  journeys  necessary  to  different 
parts  of  the  world,  including  the  Tropics  and  the 
Arctic  Resions,  and  that  in  an  age  wnen  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  of  travelling  mitst  have  made 
it  almost  impossible,  and  t^he  difficulty  of  captur- 
ing and  bringing  home  the  animals  when  captured. 
How  many  years  will  it  still  take  the  Royal 
Zoological  Society,  with  all  the  resources  of 
modern  civilization,  to  collect  even  single  sjieci- 
mens  of  all  the  known  larger  animals  of  the  world, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  hundreds  of  species  still 
unknown,  nothing  of  the  myriads  of-  insects. 
crustacecB,  etc.,  included  in  the  'creeping  things" 
of  the  Bible  !  Again,  the  dimensions  of  the  ark 
could  not  possibly  have  allowed  room  for  the 
housing  of  all  the  creatures ;  for,  supposing  that 
they  were  shut  up  in  separate  cells  ('  nests,'  Gn  6" 
RVm),  almost  as  mucn  space  would  have  been 
required  for  passages  to  get  at  them  as  for  the 
cells  themselves.  We  have  also  to  take  into 
account  the  immense  amount  of  room  required 
for  the  storage  of  food,  especially  that  needed  for 
the  larger  animals,  such  as  hay  for  the  elephants, 
and  ajiimals  of  different  sorts  for  the  camivotxe, 
besides  all  the  food  necessary  for  some  time  after 
the  Flood,  before  revived  vegetation  should  make 
fresh  food  procurable.  Even  if  Ave  could  suppose 
that  the  dimensions  of  the  ark  permitted  all  this, 
how  Avould  it  have  been  possible  to  keep  all  these 
animals  alive?     The  polar  bear  would  have  re- 
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quired  very  different  conditions  from  the  tiger  or 
the  boa-constrictor.  How,  again,  is  it  conceivable 
that  eight  persons  shoiild  have  b^en  sufficient  to 
attend  to  the  wants  of  all  these  animals,  as  well  as  to 
their  own  ?  But  besides  all  this,  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  making  the  ark  seaworthy.  It  is  merely 
a  huge  woo<len  box  liable  to  capsize,  and  quite  in- 
capable of  weathering  a  storm.  The  difficulties 
here  pointed  out  readily  suggest  the  true  answer. 
The  Flood  was  not  in  the  writer's  view  universal, 
as  we  should  understand  a  universal  Flood,  simply 
because  the  world  he  is  writing  of  is  a  totally 
different  world  from  ours.  It  is  a  very  little 
world.  Men  and  animsds  are  all  living  within 
easy  reach  of  each  other.  Man  is  still  the  lord  of 
creation.  He  can  gather  together  the  animals  to 
be  saved,  whether  beast  of  the  field  or  fowl  of  the 
air.  at  his  will.  No  difficulties,  even  such  as  would 
have  occurred  in  the  writer's  own  day,  have  any 
place  in  that  ideal  world  of  the  distant  past,  where 
holy  men  walked  with  God,  and  there  was  no  need 
of  miracles,  because  everything  was  of  course  so 
diflerent.  That  the  writers  and  compilers  of  Greneais 
sincerelv  believed  the  story  we  need  have  no  doubt, 
but  in  t^e  light  of  scientiMc  and  historical  criticism 
it  must  be  frankly  recognized  as  one  of  those  many 
stories  or  legends  which  are  found  in  the  folk-lore 
and  early  literature  of  all  peoples. 

II.  The  Relation  of  the  Bible  Flood  Stobies 
TO  SIMILAR  Stories  of  other  Peoples. — It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  the  many  Flood  stories 
found  in  ditfereut  parts  of  the  world  were  all 
traditions  of  the  Bible  Delude  brought  by  various 
peoples  from  the  ancient  cradle  of  the  human  race. 
A  comparison,  however,  of  the  stories  with  one 
another  and  with  the  Bible  narrative  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  they  stand  severally  in  a  very  different 
relation  to  the  latter,  and  are  due  to  many  different 
causes.  We  may  roughly  divide  these  stories, 
according  to  their  resemblance  to  the  Flood  story 
of  Genesis,  into  the  foUo^ving  classes : — 

L  First  and  foremost  stands  the  Babylonian  or 
Accadian  account  of  the  Deluge.  This  is  so  like 
the  Bible  story,  both  in  its  general  drift  and  many 
of  its  details,  that  it  cannot  be  other  than  a 
different  version  of  the  same.  The  Babylonian 
legend  itself  exists  in  two  forms.  One  is  contained 
in  the  fragments  of  Berosos,  an  Egyptian  priest  of 
the  3rd  cent.  B.C.,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Babylon. 
The  second  is  contained  in  a  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tion on  tablets  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  first  deciphered  '  Smith  in  1872. 

(a)  Of  these  the  l  y  short  and  of  com- 

paratively little  importance.,  except  that  some 
difi'erences  of  detail  in  comparison  with  the  other 
prove  that  the  Babylonian  story  had  a  wide  cur- 
rency. The  main  dilierences  are  the  clay  which 
Xisuthros,  the  hero  of  the  Flood,  finds  on  the  legs 
of  the  birds  when  they  return  for  the  second  time, 
and  the  translation  of  Xisuthros'  daughter  and  the 
pilot  of  the  ship,  as  well  as  that  of  Xisuthros  him- 
self and  his  wife. 

{b)  The  story  of  Berosus  is  altogether  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  the  far  fuller  and  more  circum-  ; 
stantial  account  found  on  the  Accadian  tablets. 
These  contain   an   epic  poem  in  12  parts.     Each 
part  is  connected  with  a  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  and 
the  llth,  containing  the  Flood  story,  has  the  sign 
corresponding   to    Aquarius,    '  the    water-bearer.' 
In  this  part  the  deified  Sit-napisti,  or,  as  the  name 
is  sometimes  written,  Khasisadra  (Xisuthros),  com- 
municates the  history  of  the  Flood  at  the  mouth  ' 
of  the  Euphrates  to  his  grandson  Gisdubar  (the  j 
Nimrod  of   Genesis).      Ea,   the  god  of    wisdom,  [ 
reveals  to  Sit-napisti   the  intention  of  the  gods  | 
of  Surippak — Ann,  Bel,   etc.— to   bring  a  Flood,  | 
and   commands  him   to   build   a    ship,   and   save  ; 
what   he  can   of    the   germ  of    Ufe.      Sit  napi-ti 
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expostulates  on  the  absurdity  of  building  a  ship 
on  dry  land,  but  finally  consents.  The  making  of 
the  ship  is  then  given  in  some  detail,  among  otlier 
things  its  dimen.sions  (according  to  G.  Smith, 
600  cubits  long,  60  broad,  60  high;  omitted  by 
Sa5rce),  and  the  pouring  of  bitumen  over  its  tides, 
inside  and  out.  Food  was  brought  into  the  ship, 
including  beer  and  wine,  and  also  all  that  he  had 
of  gold  and  silver.  'Slaves  and  concubines,  the 
cattle  of  the  field,  the  Jjeasts  of  the  field,  the  sons 
of  the  people :  all  of  these  did  I  bring  up.'  The 
ship  was  built  by  the  help  of  the  sun-god  Sanms, 
who  fixed  the  season  for  the  Flood  on  the  evening 
before  §lt-napisti  shut  the  door.  A  highly  poetical 
description  is  then  given  of  the  storm,  brought 
about  by  the  direct  agency  of  the  gods  of  wind, 
water,  etc.,  so  terrible  that  even  the  gods  trembled 
and  sought  refuge  in  the  heaven  of  Ann,  where 
they  crowded  in  a  heap  '  like  a  dog  in  his  kennel,' 
and  gods  and  goddesses  wei>t  for  pity.  For  six 
days  and  nights  the  storm  continues,  and  subsides 
on  the  seventh.  The  sea  begins  to  dry.  Sit-napisti 
opens  the  windows  and  sees  the  corpses  floating  on 
the  water.  On  the  horizon  he  sees  land,  and  the 
ship  is  steered  for  the  moimtain  of  Nizir,  which  it 
reaches  the  second  day.  On  the  seventh  day  after 
this  he  sends  forth  a  dove,  which  finds  no  resting- 
place  and  returns ;  then  a  swallow,  which  does  the 
same ;  and  lastiiy  a  raven,  which  feeds  on  the  carrion 
and  does  not  tvtum.  The  atiimala  are  sent  forth 
to  the  four  winds,  and  a  sacrifice  is  offered  on  an 
edtar  which  he  builds  on  the  peak  of  the  mountain. 
The  gods  smelt  the  savour,  and  '  gathered  like  flies 
over  the  sacrifice.'  Thereupon  the  great  goddess 
lighted  up  the  rainbow  which  Ann  had  created. 
Biel,  angrj-  with  the  gods  that  his  will  had  not. 
been  fullv  carried  out,  alone  refused  to  come  to  the 
altar,  fle  stayed  by  the  ship  and  would  have 
stopped  the  exit  of  the  survivors ;  but  Adar 
explained  that  Ea  had  revealed  the  counsel  of 
the  gods  to  S!t-napisti.  Then  Ea  himself  ex- 
postulates with  Bel  for  wishing  to  destroy  the 
faithful  with  the  sinners.  Better  at  any  rate  to 
send  wild  beasts,  or  famine,  or  plague.  After  all, 
it  was  only  by  a  dream  that  he  had  revealed  the 
determination  of  the  gods.  Then  Bel  enters  the 
ship  wid  very  graciously  makes  a  covenant  with 
Sit-napisti,  saying  that  henceforth  he  and  his 
wife  are  to  be  as  gods,  and  Sit-napisti  is  to  dwell 
at  the  month  of  the  river.  *  (Sayce,  Fresh  Light, 
ch.  iL) 

This  story  is  said  by  experts  to  be  as  old  at  least 
as  3000  years  B.C.  That  the  early  Hebrews  deriv«i 
the  story  from  Babylonia,  and  not  I'ice  versd,  may  be 
considered  a  practical  certainty.  While  Babylonia 
from  the  days  of  the  Patriarchs  was  highly  ad- 
vanced in  civilization,  the  Jews,  even  far  down 
into  their  history,  were  comparatively  simple  and 
far  less  civilized  even  than  the  Canaanitish  tribes, 
who  themselves  derived  their  culture  from  Babylon. 
The  Babylonian  language  and  script  had  already 
before  the  Exodus  b€>oome  naturalized  in  Palestine, 
and  been  made,  as  the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets  show, 
the  official  means  of  communication  between  the 
Babylonian  court  and  the  varioiLS  Canaanitish 
tribes.  Thus  there  was  more  than  one  channel  by 
which  a  popular  story  of  Babylonia  might  become 
part  of  Jewish  folk-lore.  At  the  same  time  the 
variations  in  the  story  suggest  that  it  is  likely  to 
have  passed  through  many  mouths  before  it  reached 
its  Bible  form.  Even  the  differences  in  its  religious 
character  are  more  probably  due  to  gradual  changes 
of  thought  and  feeling  than  to  a  single  literarr 
process.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that  if 
several  variations  of  the  story  were,  as  is  probable, 
current,  some  few  particulars  in  the  Bible  story 
may  be  actually  more  original  than  in  the  Accadian 
version.    The  sending  out  of  the  birds  in  the  latter 
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is  rather  pointless,  as  the  non-return  of  the  raven, 
which  fed  upon  the  corpses,  proved  nothing. 
Both  the  J  and  P  stories  are  derived  from  tlie 
Babylonian,  each  docunjent  selecting  for  the  most 
part,  and  sometimes  enlarging  upon,  those  details 
which  best  accorded  with  its  own  character  and 
aim. 

ii.  A  very  large  number  of  Flood  stories  bear 
only  a  very  general  and  probably  accidental  re- 
semblance to  tlie  biblical  or  Accadian  Deluge. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  It-gtiiid  has  to  do  with  a  flood, 
even  though  it  be  a  universal  one,  is  not  enough 
to  constitute  any  real  relationship  to  the  Bible 
Deluge-story.  Jor  such  legends  can  be  proved  to 
have  arisen  from  several  dili'ereut  causes.  These 
causes  may  be  roujjhly  divided  into  three  classes  : 
1.  Some  theory  ot  Creation  which  connects  it 
with  water  as  perhaps  a  creative  element.  P'lood 
stories  dealing  with  Creation  bear  comparison  with 
'  the  deep '  of  ( Jn  1'  rather  than  with  Noah's  Flood. 
Thus  the  Binnas  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  held  that 
the  earth  was  originally  completely  covered  with 
a  hard  crust.  God  in  early  ages  broke  through 
the  crust,  so  that  the  water  covered  the  whole 
world.  Out  of  the  water  He  afterwards  let  rise 
Mt.  Lulumet  and  other  hills,  as  well  as  the  plain 
on  which  the  Binnas  now  live.  This  conception  of 
the  centre  of  the  world  as  a  vast  body  of  water  we 
find  again  in  a  Flood  story  of  the  Acawoio  (British 
Guiana),  and  is  probably  to  be  understood  in  the 
biblical  plirase  '  the  water  under  the  earth ' 
(Ex  20*),  the  idea  being  that  the  land  floated  on 
the  water. 

2.  Most  frequently,  however,  the  Flood  story 
is  the  highly  coloured  tradition  of  some  historictu 
event  or  extraordinary  natural  phenomenon. 

A.  Among  island  and  coastland peoples  (a)  the 
early  settlement  of  their  ancestors,  who  came  in 
boats  across  the  ocean.  In  such  stories  the  par- 
ticular land  in  which  they  live  was  the  lana  of 
refuge  from  the  great  Deluge.  In  the  story  of  the 
Binnas  this  tradition  is  combined  with  the  notion 
of  Creation.  The  primeval  man  and  woman  were 
created  in  a  boat,  which  moved  over  the  waters 
until  at  hist  it  stranded  on  dry  land.  (6)  The 
apnearance  or  disappearance  of  an  island  by  a 
volcanic  eruption.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Minahassa  (the  northern  volcanic  peninsula  of 
Celebes)  relate  that  the  land  originally  rose  out  of 
a  flood ;  and  the  stories  of  the  Fiji  and  Pelew 
islanders  appear  to  have  originated  from  the  dis- 
appearance of  islands  by  volcanic  action,  (c)  A 
tidal  wave  resulting  from  an  earthquake.  The 
Flood  story  current  among  the  Eskimo  in  tlie 
Prince  of  Wales  Peninsula  is  expressly  connected 
\vith  an  earthtjuake.  In  a  story  of  the  Makah 
Indians  (Wasliington  Territory)  it  is  related  how 
the  water  flowed  into  the  land  from  the  Pacific, 
imtil  Cape  Flattery  became  an  island.  Similar 
features  are  found  in  the  stories  of  some  other 
Indian  tribes — among  them  the  Araucanians  (in 
Chili),  with  whom  the  Flood  is  the  result  of  an 
earthquake  accompanied  by  volcanic  eruptions. 

B.  Amung  inland  peoples  the  causes  of  Flood 
stories  are  (a)  very  frequently  the  overflow  of  some 
river,  especially  where,  by  the  bursting  of  its  banks, 
a  large  plain  is  inundated.  This  is  the  case  in 
China,  where,  however,  the  Flood  stories  liave 
hardly  pa.ssed  out  of  the  region  of  sober  liistory  into 
that  of  myth,  and  deal  with  floods  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  known  to  have  taken  place, — tlie 
last  two  during  the  19th  cent,  in  1852  and  1881. 
In  the  second  of  these  no  fewer  than  two  millions 
are  said  to  have  perished.  The  Chinese  Flood 
stories,  then,  are  evidently  not  derived  from 
Babylonia,  and  we  should  avoid  yielding  to  the 
temptation  of  appealing  to  the  early  connexion 
in  language  and  script  between  China  and  Baby- 


lonia.* (b)  The  formation  of  a  lake  or  inland 
sea,  or  its  disappearance  by  the  water  eating 
out  a  channel  for  itself  through  soft  rock,  such 
as  limestone.  Livingstone  tells  a  legend  describ- 
ing how  the  Dilolo  Lake  in  Central  Africa  (on 
the  southern  border  of  the  Congo  State)  came 
into  existence  as  the  consequence  of  a  woman's 
curse  pronounced  upon  a  native  chieftain  who 
refused  hospitality.  The  inhabitants  of  Thibet 
relate  how  once  a  flood  covered  the  whole  country 
and  destroyed  the  ape-like  inhabitants.  By  the 
compassion  of  a  god  the  waters  were  drained  off, 
and  the  new  people  taught  civilization.  In  Santa 
F6  de  Bogota  in  Colombia  there  is  a  storjy  that 
there  was  once  a  huge  flood  brought  about  by  the 
witchery  of  a  wicked  woman,  who  caused  the  Rio 
de  Bogota  to  overflow  and  fill  the  basin-like  plain 
of  Cuiidinamarca.  Her  good  husband  changed 
her  into  the  moon,  and  opened  the  present  outlet 
through  the  limestone  rock  by  which  the  water 
now  flows  down  over  the  Falls  of  Tequendama 
(cf.  Schwarz,  Sintjluth,  noticed  in  Expos.  Times, 
viii.,  1897,  271  f.).  (c)  The  melting  of  the  winter 
snows.  In  the  district  of  the  Indian  tribe  of  the 
Chippewas  there  is  a  story  telling  how  a  mouse 
once  gnawed  through  the  bag  which  held  the  heat, 
and  tliLs  escaping,  the  melting  snow  became  a  flood, 
which  covered  the  whole  world. 

3.  Not  infrequently,  and  sometimes  in  con- 
nexion with  one  or  more  of  the  causes  already 
mentioned,  the  Flood  story  appears  to  have 
originated  in  an  attempt  to  account  for  some 
otherwise  unexplained  fact,  as — (a)  The  dispersion 
of  peoples  and  difl'erence  of  language.  This  is 
especially  frequent  among,  if  not  indeed  peculiar 
to,  the  Indian  tribes  of  N.  America.  Among  the 
Thlinkeets  in  the  North  West  the  difference  of 
speech  between  them  and  the  rest  of  mankind  is 
naively  accounted  for  by  the  breaking  of  the  ark 
in  two,  their  ancestors  having  been  in  one  half, 
those  of  all  other  races  in  the  other !  More 
frequently,  the  dispersion  is  the  result  of  the  boats 
drifting  away  in  the  waters  of  the  Deluge,  as,  e.g., 
with  the  Bella  Coola  Indians  (between  52  and  53° 
N.  lat.  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific).  The  ancient 
rock-carvings  found  among  the  aborigines  of 
Mexico,  in  which,  as  it  is  said,  a  dove  is  depicted 
distributing  gifts  of  speech  in  the  form  of  tongues 
to  the  survivors  of  the  Flood,  would  l»e  a  striking 
illustration  of  this  kind  of  Flood  story,  could  we 
be  certain  that  this  interpretation  of  it  is  correct ; 
but  it  is  at  least  doubtful,  (b)  The  red  colour  of 
some  of  the  N.  American  tribes.  This  colour  is, 
according  to  the  Crees,  the  direct  consequence 
of  the  Flood,  the  Red  Indians  of  to-day  being  the 
descendants  of  the  single  woman  who  was  rescued, 
when  the  waters  had  all  but  covered  her  (see  below, 
III.  9).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Herero,  a  native 
tribe  of  South  Africa,  relate  that  it  was  the  Flood 
that  brought  to  their  ancient  homo  the  white  man 
and  woman  from  whom  thev  are  descended  ;  hence 
their  pale  colour.  (c)  The  existence  of  fossil 
remains  on  dry  land,  and  even  on  hills.  It  is 
curious  that  the  same  evidence  which,  from  the 
days  of  Tertullian  at  any  rate,  has  been  frequently 
adduced  as  evidence  of  tlie  Biltle  Flood  has  been 
appealed  to  by  several  difl'erent  pe»)ples  a-s  evidence 
or  their  own  Flood  stories  ;  and  if  the  reinuins  did 
not  in  every,  or  perhaps  in  any,  case  actually  give 
rise  to  the  story,  they  certainly  helpe<l  to  give  it 
credence  and  permanence.  With  the  Leeward 
islanders  the  mussels  and  corals  on  their  hills  are 
a  standing  proof  of  an  ancient  flooii,  in  which  all 

•  See,  e.g.,  'The  Origin  of  Chinese  Culture  and  Civilization,' 
Lippincott's  Monthly  Ma/jazinr,  June  ISiK) ;  De  Lacouperie, 
'The  Old  Babylonian  CharaotiTx  ami  their  Chinese  Derivatives,' 
in  Bab.  and  Oriental  Heconl,  Mun-li  IHSS ;  and  'New  Accadian' 
Papers  by  Ball  iu  PUBA,  Nov.,  Dec.,  188U  ;  Feb.,  June,  1890. 
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but  one  small  coral  isluiid  were  immersed.  The 
Samoan  islanders  call  attention  to  the  fish  which 
have  been  turiieil  into  stone;  and  the  central 
Eskimos  of  X.  America  can  still  see  the  outer 
sliells  of  many  iim.<aels,  fish,  sea-dogs,  and  whales 
whicli  were  left  upon  the  dry  land  by  the  Flood. 
id)  The  same  Eskimo  tribes  give  a  similar  ex- 
jilaiiatiuii  of  glaciers.  They  are  the  icebergs  left 
ti:i   t!u'   rops  of  the  mountains  by  the  receding 

1  important  to  observe  that  the  cause  of 

111  ■  r  i.H'i  story  has  very  often  a  special  connexion 
with  the  locality  to  which  it  belongs.  Thus  we 
notice  tliat  the  melting  of  the  ice  is  a  frequent 
cause  with  the  extreme  northernly  tribes  of  N. 
American  Indians.  Earthquakes  are  a  common 
feature  in  the  Flood  legends  of  tribes  on  those 
coastlands  of  America  where  they  frequently  occur. 
The  submergence  or  emergence  of  islands  accounts 
for  those  of  tribes  inhabiting  volcanic  districts. 
In  China  the  Flood  stories  are  associated  with  the 
bursting  of  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers  where  such 
events  occur,  and  are  accompanied  with  great  loss 
of  life  and  property.  Still  more  remarkable  is  it, 
on  the  otlier  hand,  that  in  Africa,  where  the  over- 
flow of  the  great  rivers  is  a  regular  and  expected 
phenomenon,  and,  in  fact,  has  become  necessary 
to  cultivation,  and  therefore  cannot  be  considered 
as  the  result  of  special  divine  agency,  Flood 
stories  are  singularly  rare,  and  never  of  this 
!dnd. 

iii.  Very  frequently  an  old  myth  has  become 
mixed  up  with,  or  at  any  rate  coloured  by,  the 
Babylonian  or  Bible  story.  Thus  the  account  of 
the  Grecian  Flood  (Deucalion's)  as  given  in  the 
de  Dca  S[/m  ot  the  pseudo-Lucian,  a  writer  of  the 
■2nd  (  er.t.  A.D..  differs  from  the  earlier  form  of  the 
ntained  in  Ovid  (Met.  i.  16^-437),  for 
1.  y  the  addition  of  several  details  belong- 

ing to  cne  IJabylonian  and  biblical  stories,  such  as 
the  name  Sisythes  ( =  Xisuthros),  the.building  of  a 
chest,  the  saving  in  it  of  Deucalion's  family  and 
pairs  of  every  animal.  Plutarch  similarly  intro- 
duces Deucalion's  sending  out  the  dove  to  ascertain 
the  weather  { !),  according  as  it  returned  or  remained 
behind.  This  colouring  is  probably,  however,  in 
most  cases  due  to  the  teaching  of  Christian  mission- 
aries, who  would  naturally  emphasize  and  uncon- 
sciously, or  perhaps  even  intentionally,  exaggerate 
points  of  resemblance  between  native  folk-lore  and 
BiMe  stories.  Andreeifiee  Literature  ^ielow)  quotes 
!iow  how  easily  the  Bible  Flood  could  find 
o  the  folk-lore  of  an  imaginative  people. 
A  nu^^lo^arv  heard  a  Flood  story  from  a  native 
Hottentot  which  bore  a  suspicious  re>enil)lance  to 
that  of  the  Bible,  and  yet  he  was  assured  that  it 
had  been  handed  down  from  early  ages.  Shortly 
after  he  met  another  missionary,  who  told  hiiu  that 
he  had  himself  tau-lit  the  native  the  Bil>le  story. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  say  positively  that  a 
legend  has  been  influenced  by  the  Bible  Flmxl,  but 
in  the  following  cases  it  may  be  considered  higidy 
probable : — (a)  When  the  legend  resembles  the 
Bible  story  in  one  or  more  definite  particulars,  but 
in  general  drift  or  in  its  more  important  features 
diti'ers  widely  from  it.  In  that  of  the  Mandari 
(a  branch  of  the  Kolds,  East  India),  the  flocnl  out 
of  which  a  brother  and  sister  only  had  been  rescued 
under  a  tree,  is  put  an  end  to  by  tlie  serpent 
Lurliing,  in  connexion  with  lohom  appenrs  the 
rainhoiv.  In  the  Lithuanian  story  the  rainl)uw  is 
sent  to  comfort  a  pair  of  wretched  survivors,  and 
counsels  them  to  obtain  ofispring  by  jumping  over 
the  Ixjnes  of  the  earth.  The  Lummi  Indians 
(north  of  Washington  Territory)  have  a  story  that 
an  old  man  escaped  on  a  raft  to  a  mountain,  and 
thcrire  twice  sent  forth  a  crow,  which  returned  the 
second   time   with   a   leaf.      (6)    When    the   parts 


conesponding  with  the  Bible  story  break  the 
context,  and  do  not  tit  in  well  with  the  rest. 
This  is  obviously  the  case  with  a  stoir  of  the 
Algonquins  (an  Indian  tribe  of  N.  America), 
preserved  in  a  very  curiotis  pictographic  document, 
where,  in  the  mid'dle  of  a  passage  describing  how 
some  of  the  people  were  rescued  on  Turtle  Island, 
the  mention  of  a  boat,  as  though  an  independent 
means  of  rescue,  is  very  awkwardly  introduced, 
(c)  Where  two  forms  of  the  story  exist,  in  one  of 
which  the  biblical  features  occur  and  in  the  other 
are  absent.  When,  as  with  Deucalion's  Flood, 
the  former  is  known  to  be  later,  the  probability 
of  interpolation  may  be  considered  a  certainty. 
Among  the  Mandans,  an  Indian  tribe  on  the 
Missouri  River,  according  to  a  current  Flood  legend 
the  ark  is  a  tower-like  building,  and  the  supposed 
model  of  the  building,  which  is  preserved  as  a 
relic  in  a  public  place,  Ls  in  shape  like  a  wooden 
cylinder.  But  not  only  is  this  model  called  '  the 
great  canoe,'  but,  in  the  festival  which  commemor- 
ates the  Flood,  the  representative  of  '  the  First 
Man,'  who  was  saved  therein,  tells  how  '  the  great 
canoe '  stranded  on  a  high  mountain.  Moreover, 
the  festival  is  always  arranged  to  take  place  when 
the  willows  are  in  leaf,  because,  so  they  say,  it  was 
a  branch  of  that  tree,  with  all  its  leaves  on,  which 
the  bird  brought  back  to  the  ark.  It  is  clear  that 
we  have  here  a  confusion  between  two  stories — an 
ancient  legend  according  to  which  the  survivors 
were  saved  in  a  tower,  and  the  Bible  Flood,  {d) 
Where  tlie  Flood  legend  is  mixed  up  with  other 
stories  from  the  Bible.  Thus  in  that  of  the  Papagos 
(an  Indian  tribe,  east  of  California),  Montezuma, 
the  hero  of  the  Flood,  is  so  ungrateful  to  his  de- 
liverer, that  he  presumes  to  build  a  house  whose 
top  is  to  reach  to  heaven,  whereupon  the  great 
Spirit  sends  his  thunder  and  destroys  the  building. 
This  evident  borrowing  from  the  tower  of  Babel 
story  makes  us  suspect  that  his  sending  out  the 
jackal  after  the  Flood  to  see  how  far  the  land 
extendeil,  originated  in  the  sending  forth  of  birds 
from  Noahs  ark.  In  one  of  the  Mexican  legends, 
current  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cholulu,  an 
artificial  mountain,  raised  as  a  memento  of  the 
mountain  in  the  caves  of  which  the  seven  giants 
were  saved  from  the  Flood,  threatened  to  reach 
to  heaven,  whereupon  the  gods  sent  down  fire  and 
destroyed  several  of  the  builders.  This  legend, 
connected  with  a  half-finished  pj-ramid,  shows 
how  reaiiily  Bible  stories  found  their  way  among 
the  aborigines  of  Mexico,  and  explains  why 
features  of  the  Bible  Flood  so  often  occur  in  the 
Flood  myths  of  various  Mexican  tribes.  In  the 
story  of  the  Mandari,  above  referred  to  as  giving 
special  prominence  to  the  Bible  feature  of  the 
rainbow,  the  creation  of  man  out  of  earth  stands  in 
close  connexion  with  the  Flood.  Similarly,  the 
F1o<k1  story  of  the  Macoushi  (near  British  Guiana) 
relates  how  the  first  man  found,  on  waking  out 
of  a  deep  sleep,  a  woman  standing  by  his  side. 
After  this  we  can  feel  very  little  confidence  in  the 
originalit  J'  of  the  statement  that  after  the  Flood  the 
rat  sent  out  liy  a  survivor  returned  with  an  ear  of 
maize  in  its  mouth.  This  is  evidently  nothing 
else  bjit  a  local  adaptation  of  the  dove  and  the 
olive  branch,  (e)  The  stories  of  the  Papagos  and 
Macoushi  give  another  ground  for  suspecting 
biblical  inHuence,  namely,  where  some  well-known 
features  of  a  class  of  Flood  legends  appear  so 
ciianged  as  to  a^iee  with  the  Noachian  Deluge. 
The  oliltrt  of  the  sending  forth  of  animals  in  the 
In<i:  is,  as  a  rule,  to  obtain  earth  to  create 

dr\  _  !  the  survivors.     A  rat  is  sent  forth 

as'  w  til  as  other  animals  for  this  purpo>e  in  the 
legend  of  the  Ojibways  and  the  Chippewa:-,  a  lish 
in  those  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians.  But  in  the 
stories  of  the  Papagos  and  Macoushi  the  object 
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IB,  as  in  the  Bible,  to  discover  the  extent  of  dry 
land. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  appearance  of  bibli- 
cal details  may  be  after  all  a  mere  coincidence. 
The  likolihooa  of  such  coinciilence  becomes  far 
greater  tlian  wo  might  have  thought  when  we 
take  into  account  the  very  large  number  of  Flood 
stories  and  the  singular  variety  of  detail.  The 
following  is  an  attempt  to  give  as  shortly  as  is 
practicable  some  idea  of  the  extraordinary  extent 
of  this  variety. 

III.  Vaiuety  of  Details  in'  difkerext  Flood 
Legends. — (l)  T/te  Beings  destroyed  by  the  Flood 
are  often  described  as  strange  or  unnatural  beings, 
such  as  baneful  monsters  (Persian  Bundehesn) ; 
ape-like  men  (Thibet) ;  descendants  of  a  primeval 
man  and  woman,  who  were  drowned  in  the  sea 
and  became  a  whale  and  a  crab ;  the  descendants 
appear,  however,  to  have  been  human  in  form,  at 
any  rate  capable  of  religious  and  moral  delinquency 
(Andamanese) ;  giants  (later  Scandinavian  Edda) ; 
men,  one  tribe  of  whom  consisted  only  of  women, 
another  of  men  with  dog-like  tails  (Fiji  islanders) ; 
gods  of  the  earth  upon  whom  the  Flood  was  sent  at 
the  request  of  the  nether  gods  (the  Sac  and  Fox 
Indians);  a  demigod  (Ojibways,  see  above);  im- 

5 effect  men  (Quich6  Indians  of  Guatemala) ;  the 
escendants  of  gods  and  men  (Miztecs  of  Mexico, 
of.  Gn  6»-<). 

(2)  The  re«507J,?/or<Aci7ooc?  are  differently  given. 
Very  frequently  to  get  rid  of  these  monstrous 
forms  of  life  (in  the  Bundehesh  a  second  Flood  is 
necessary  to  purify  the  world  of  the  poison  which 
the  monsters  still  left  behind  them)  ;  as  in  the 
Bible,  to  punish  men  for  their  wickedness  (An- 
damanese) ;  or,  more  frequently,  for  some  definite 
crime  or  offence,  as  the  refusal  to  wash  and  work 
(Mandari) ;  killing  and  eating  a  huge  serpent 
(Dyaks  of  Borneo) ;  cooking  a  fish  in  violation  of 
a  sacred  promise  (Gip^^ies  or  the  Sieben  Gebirge) ; 
the  crime  of  the  demigod  Menaboshu  against  the 
water- serpents  in  killing  their  king  and  three  sons 
in  revenue  for  the  destruction  of  his  little  pet 
wolf  (Ojibways) ;  the  inhospitality  of  a  local  S. 
African  chieftain  towards  a  woman  Avho,  in  con- 
sequence, brought  about  a  local  flood  through  her  in- 
cantation (Dilolo  Lake) ;  the  insult  perpetrated  on 
a  sea-god  by  a  fisherman  who  fished  in  sacred  waters 
and  caught  the  god  by  his  hair  (Leeward  Islands) ; 
the  injury  done  to  the  raven  by  '  the  wise  man,' 
who  had  punished  it  by  throwing  it  into  the  fire 
(Hare  Indians,  North  America).  In  one  case,  as 
already  noticed,  the  F'lood  is  the  result  of  a 
quarrel  between  the  gods  of  the  nether  and  upper 
world  (the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians). 

(3)  The  direct  cause  of  the  Flood  is  usually  the 
rise  and  overflow  of  the  sea,  or  of  some  river  or 
lake;  rather  less  frequently  a  prodigious  storm 
and  rainfall.  An  exceptional  case  is  the  melting 
of  the  winter  snow  (Chippewas,  see  above,  II.  2  B  c). 
Once  it  is  occasioned  by  the  blood  flowing  from  a 
slaughtered  giant  (later  Edda).  Occasionally,  the 
FIockI  consists  of  hot  water  (Finns).  In  the  legend 
of  the  Quich6  there  is  a  second  Flood  of  resin  after 
one  of  water,  and  occasionally  fire  takes  the  place 
of  water  (so  with  the  Yuracar^s  in  Bolivia,  among 
whom  a  legend  of  this  sort  has  many  parallels  with 
the  Flood  stories  of  other  peonies).  In  an  Eskimo 
story  the  people  are  destroyea  by  heat  as  well  as 
by  the  water.  In  one  case  the  Plood  is  cansed  by 
the  accidental  breaking  of  a  jar  (examined  through 
curiosity)  containing  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
(Haiti  Island).  Similarly,  a  flood  is  caused  by  an 
inqnisitive  ape  taking  away  the  mat  placed  in  a 
hollow  tree  to  stop  up  the  water  which  communi- 
cated with  the  water  beneath  the  earth  (Acawoio, 
Briti.sh  Guiana). 

(4)  The  Flood  generally  seems  to  have   come 


unexpectedly ;  but  sometimes  the  survivors  vxre 
forewarned,  as  a  rule  by  a  god,  but  occasionally 
through  the  medium  of  animals.  In  the  sacred 
books  of  India  it  is  the  lisli,  wliich  is  no  other 
than  the  incarnate  Vishnu,  or,  in  one  form  of  the 
legend,  even  the  great  Brahma  himself.  In  the 
legend  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  (N.  America)  it  is 
a  dog  which  tells  his  master,  having  first  attracted 
his  attention  by  standing  up  to  his  neck  in  the 
water  and  refusing  to  stir.  In  one  of  the  Peruvian 
stories  it  is  the  llamas  which  warn  their  shepherd. 
He  had  noticed  that  they  looked  sad  and  gazed  at 
the  stars,  upon  which  he  inquired  the  cause,  and 
was  told  of  the  coming  Flood. 

(5)  The  Flood  is  generally  represented  as  uni- 
versal, though  originating  in  some  definite  place  ; 
but  sometimes  it  is  purely  local. 

(6)  Men  are  usually  drowned,  but  in  one  legend 
some  of  them  are  devoured  by  sea-monsters  ( Algon- 
quins).  In  several  of  the  Peruvian  Flood  stories 
they  are  changed  into  fish,  and  in  one  instance 
the  dead  bodies  become  salmon  and  frogs  (Maidn, 
near  Sacramento). 

(7)  The  number  of  survivors  varies  very  greatly 
in  the  diflFerent  stories.  Where  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world  are  monsters,  they  are,  of  course,  all 
destroyed.  Sometimes  even  men  are  all  destroyed, 
and  a  new  set  of  men  created.  Sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  appear  to  have  all  escaped 
(Kabadi,  a  south-east  district  of  New  Guinea).  As 
a  rule,  the  survivors  are  very  few,  most  frequently 
a  single  family,  or  even  less ;  in  several  cases  only 
one  man  or  woman.  Once  it  is  only  the  coyote 
(prairie-wolf)  of  all  living  beings  (Wai)po,  Cali- 
fornia) ;  in  another  story  it  is  the  coyote  and  the 
demigod  Montezuma  (Papa^os) ;  in  another  the 
raven  and  his  mother  (Thlinkeets,  Indisin  tribe  of 
N.  America,  see  below,  III.  9). 

(8)  The  reason  why  the  particular  survivors  were 
permitted  to  escape  is  generally  left  unexplained. 
But  when  it  is  explained,  it  is  usually,  of  course, 
because  they  had  no  part  in  the  cause  for  which 
the  Flood  was  sent.  Thus  in  the  Gipsy  legend 
(see  above.  III.  2),  Avhile  the  wife  who  cooked  the 
fish  is  struck  by  the  first  lightning  flash  of  the  storm 
which  preceded  the  Flood,  the  husband,  who  was 
faithful  to  his  promise,  was  saved.  In  the  legend 
of  the  Leeward  Islands  (see  above.  III.  2),  however, 
by  a  strange  want  of  poetic  justice,  the  penitent 
fisherman  succeeds  in  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the 
god,  and  he  and  his  family  alone  escape. 

(9)  The  methods  of  escape  exhibit  also  great 
variety.  In  many  cases  it  is  by  fleeing  to  a  moun- 
tain or  an  island,  the  latter  generally  being  left 
unimraersed  by  the  rising  water,  not  so  much  from 
its  elevation  as  from  its  sacred  character  (Algon- 
quins,  Victoria,  Leeward  Islands,  Greece,  etc.). 
Sometimes  the  place  of  refuse  is  the  top  of  a  tree 
(Karens  in  Burmah,  Tupi  in  Brazil,  Acawoio  in 
British  Guiana),  or  underneath  (!)  a  tree  (Mandari), 
or  in  caves  (Mexicans  of  Cholula) ;  once  in  the  hole 
of  a  huge  crawfish  in  a  rice  field  (Uraus,  a  branch  of 
Kohls)  ;  in  a  tower  expressly  built  for  the  purpose 
(Mandans,  see  above,  II.  iii.  c).  The  most  usual 
method  of  escape,  however,  is  by  a  boat  or  raft  of 
some  kind.  In  one  of  the  Fiji  stories,  two  gods 
themselves  come  in  a  boat,  and  fish  the  drowning 
bodies  out  of  the  water.  The  raft  or  ship  is  usually 
allowed  to  drift,  but  sometimes,  as  in  the  Accadian 
storjr,  it  is  regularly  steered.  In  the  legends  of 
India  it  is  towed  by  the  god-fish  with  a  rope  tied 
to  his  horn.  Sometimes,  to  prevent  its  drifting 
away,  it  is  secured  by  a  rope,  fastened  either  to  a 
stone  acting  as  an  anchor  (Kamtschatka),  or,  more 
frequently,  to  a  tree  (Pelew  islanders,  Twanas  of 
Pnget  Sound,  Washington  Territory).  Occasion- 
ally, as  in  the  Bible  story,  the  means  of  escape  is  a 
floating  chest  (Banar  in  Camtmdia) ;  in  one  legend 
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a  nut-shell,  which  conveniently  fell  from  a  god, 
who  was  eating  nuts  in  heaven  during  the  Flood, 
on  to  the  topmost  peak  of  a  mountain,  whither  men 
had  fled  for  refuge  (Lithuanians).  Usually,  as  in 
the  Accadian  and  Bible  stories,  the  ark  lands  on 
a  mountain  ;  but,  curiously  enough,  in  some  of  the 
Persian  legends  the  mountain  of  refuge  itself 
floats  like  a  boat.  Other  means  of  escape  are  still 
more  quaint.  In  one  legend  the  raven  and  his 
mother,  presumably  in  a  pre-raven  state  of  exist- 
ence, put  on  birds'  skins  and  fly  up  to  heaven, 
which  the  former,  in  his  impetuosity,  hits  so 
violently  that  his  beak  gets  stuck.  In  this  pre- 
dicament he  is  obliged  to  wait  till  the  waters  reach 
him  (Thlinkeets).  In  another  the  single  surviving 
maiden  succeeds  in  catching  hold  of  a  bird,  which 
liies  up  with  her  to  a  rock  of  safety  (Crees). 

(10)  The  Flood  usually  disappears  by  subsidence 
or  evaporation ;  but,  in  isolated  instances,  it  flows 
away  down  a  hole  (Deucalion's  Flood,  Tinney 
Indians),  or  into  a  lift  in  a  mountain,  and  so  finds 
its  way  into  the  sea  (Maidu). 

(11)  The  survivors  in  several  legends  send  out 
animals  from  their  various  retreats,  usually  to 
dive  down  into  the  waters,  that  they  may  get 
earth,  out  of  which  new  land  is  created.  Of  this 
we  have  a  characteristic  example  in  the  story  of 
the  Ojibways,  in  which  the  survi\-ing  Menaboshu, 
after  having  stood  on  the  topmost  peak  of  a 
mountain  for  five  days,  with  the  water  up  to  his 
mouth,  in  despair  prays  a  passing  sea-gull  to  dive 
down  and  discover  whether  the  land  has  been 
entirely  washed  away.  After  the  gull  has  dived 
several  times  to  no  purpose,  Menaboshu  sees  the 
stifiened  body  of  a  musk-rat  floating  by.  Ha^Tng 
restored  it  to  life,  he  sends  it  down  on  a  similar 
ijuest.  After  a  long  while  the  dead  body  of  the 
musk-rat  appears  on  the  surface  with  a  few  grains 
of  sand  in  its  claws.  These  Menaboshu  throws  on 
the  water,  and  they  become  little  islands,  which 
grow  and  join  together  until  they  form  habitable 
earth.  In  the  stories  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians, 
it  is  a  fish  which  returns  wdth  its  htige  mouth  full 
of  earth ;  in  that  of  the  Chippewas,  the  beaver, 
otter,  musk-rat,  and  northern  diver,  all  dive  down, 
and  the  last  rettims  with  mud  in  its  webbed  feet. 
•Sometimes,  as  in  the  Bible,  and  presumably  the 
Accadian  stories,  the  animals  are  sent  forth  to  dis- 
cover whether  or  where  the  land  is  dry  (Papagos, 
etc. ,  see  above,  II.  iiL  e). 

(12)  The  survivors,  hard  put  to  it  for  food,  some- 
times feed  on  fish,  which  they  either  cook  by 
putting  them  under  their  armpits  (I)  (Tolowa  in 
California),  or  with  fire  procured  by  rubbing  sticks  ; 
together,  at  which  the  ^od  is  angry,  and  turns  the  ' 
fish  into  dogs  (an  old  Mexican  story  in  the  Codex  \ 
Chimalpopoca).     Fire  is  obtained  in  a  similar  way  ! 
in  the  legend  of  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo.     In  the  I 
Andamanesian  story  an  arctic  bird  sends  down  a  j 
firebrand  from  heaven.     In  one  of  the  Peruvian  i 
legends,  meals  are  provided  for  the  two  surviving  \ 
brothers  by  two  parrots. 

( 13)  There  is  a  verj'  curious  variety  w-ith  r^ard 
to  the  methods  by  which  the  world  was  re-peopled 
after  the  Deluge.  When  all  the  inhabitants  were 
destroyed,  there  was,  of  necessity,  a  new  creation. 
Most  frequently,  as  in  the  Bil>le,  the  new  men 
were  simply  the  oflspring  of  the  few  survivors,  but 
in  several  legends  they  appear  as  propagated  in 
some  strange  and  miraculous  manner,  as  by  stones 
thrown  over  the  survivors'  heads  (Deucalion's 
blood,  Acawoio  and  other  Indian  tribes  on  the 
Upper  Orinoco).  In  one  story  cocoa-nuts  are  thrown 
with  a  similar  result  (Maypuri  and  neighbouring 
tribes  of  S.  America).  In  the  Lithuanian  story 
men  come  into  being  by  the  survivors  leaping  over 
the  bones  of  the  earth.  According  to  the  Pelew 
islanders,  it  was  by  intercourse  of  the  gods  with  a 
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woman  whose  dead  body  was  bronght  to  life,  and 
indwelt  for  a  time  by  a  goddess.  Another  legend 
ascribes  it  to  the  union  between  the  single  surviv- 
ing maiden  and  a  great  eagle  (Crees).  StUl  more 
curious  is  the  legend  of  the  Wappo,  who  ascribe 
the  re-peopling  of  the  world  to  the  coyote,  which 
planted  the  tail  feathers  of  various  birds  in  the 
places  where  wigwams  formerly  stood.  According 
to  the  Tinney  Indians,  it  was  brought  about  by 
the  gods  changing  animals  into  men. 

(14)  The  deification  of  Xisuthros  after  the  Flood 
in  the  Accadian  story  has  hardly  a  parallel  in  the 
myths  of  other  peoples.  Sometimes  the  survivor 
is  already  a  sort  of  god  (Papagos).  In  the  story  of 
the  Pelew  islanders  the  gods  wi^  to  deify  the  last 
woman,  whom  they  had  already  restored  to  life, 
but  are  prevented  by  the  malice  of  the  bird  Tariit 
{Ball  us  pectoralis). 

If  we  now  examine  these  legends  in  connexion 
with  their  locality,  we  shall  find  that  features 
which  repeat  themselv^es  (leaving  out  of  considera- 
tion what  has  been  borrowed  from  the  Bible  story) 
in  several  legends  are  of  two  kinds :  (a)  those 
which  characterize  the  legends  of  neighbouring  or 
related  tribes  ;  and  (6)  those  which  appear  sporadic- 
ally, so  to  speak,  in  far  separated  peoples.  As 
examples  of  the  first  we  may  notice,  generally,  the 
tendency  to  combine  Flood  stories  with  animal 
fables  common  to  almost  all  tribes  of  American 
Indians,  andmore  especially  the  fables  of  the  coyote, 
the  jackal,  and  the  raven,  each  of  which  marKs  off 
a  definite  group  of  tribes.  We  may  instance  also 
the  floating  mountain,  which  is  confined  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Peru.  In  many  cases  the  second 
dass  belongs  to  the  form  which  the  legend  would 
be  most  likely  to  take.  It  is  more  likely  that  men 
would  escape  a  flood  by  going  up  into  a  mountain, 
or  by  means  of  a  boat  or  raft,  than  in  any  other 
way,  and  therefore  we  find  this  to  be  most  fre- 
quently the  case.  But  when  we  consider  the  great 
multiplicity  of  stories,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that,  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  the  imagination  of 
different  peoples  should  independently  hit  upon 
the  same  idea.  Where  so  many  methods  of  escape 
suggested  themselves,  it  might  easily  have  occurred 
to  more  than  one  people  that  the  boat  of  safety 
was  like  a  chest,  or,  again,  that  the  boat  was  tied 
by  a  rope.  In  the  same  way  we  may  account  for 
tfie  really  far  stranger  incident,  the  subsequent 
creation  of  men  out  of  stones. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  notice  that 
this  second  class  of  similarities  is  bv  no  means 
confined  to  features  contained  in  the  bible  story. 
Those  who  argue  for  the  truth  of  the  latter  on  the 
ground  that  several  of  its  details  are  confirmed  by 
other  legends,  are  in  danger  of  pro\-ing  too  mucn. 
The  same  argimient  makes  equally  for  the  truth  of 
other  details  not  found  in  the  Bible.  If  all  these 
stories  are  really  the  traditions  of  one  single  event, 
does  not  the  evidence  point  to  a  boat  rather  than 
an  ark,  if  indeed  the  survivors  did  not  merely 
ascend  a  mountain ;  and  is  not  the  statement  of 
the  boat  being  moored  by  a  rope,  which  appears  in 
legends  so  widely  scattered,  at  least  as  probable  as 
that  of  the  sending  out  of  animals,  on  the  presence 
of  which,  in  different  legends,  so  much  stress  is 
often  laid?  For,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  stories 
which  contain  this  feature  are  often  liable  to  the 
suspicion  of  a  Christian  colouring  on  the  grounds 
above  given,  and  indeed  it  is  just  this  picturesque 
touch  which  would  inevitably  most  strike  the 
imagination,  and  most  easily  find  its  way  into 
the  popular  stories  of  a  people.  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween sending  out  animals  to  ascertain  how  far 
the  waters  were  dry,  and  begging  them  to  dive 
down  under  the  water  to  obtain  earth  for  making 
drv  land.     The  clav  on  the  feet  of  the  birds  in  the 
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Babylonian  story  is  connected  with  the  first, 
that  on  the  feet  of  the  diver  in  the  story  of  the 
Chippewos  with  the  second.  In  a  word,  all  that 
the  multifarious  Flood  stories  really  can  be  said  to 
prove  is,  that  there  was  among  a  very  large  number 
of  ancient  peoples  the  belief  m  a  Flood,  and  often, 
though  by  no  means  so  frequently,  in  a  universal 
Deluge  ;  but  this  alone  does  not  prove  that  they  all 
describe  one  real  event,  still  less  that  the  one  true 
account  of  that  event  is  the  liible  Flood.  It  is 
rather  the  case  that  a  thorough  study  and  com- 
parison of  these  stories  make  both  these  hypo- 
theses extremely  improbable. 

IV.  The  Cause  of  the  Accadian  Flood  Story. 
— Four  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Flood  story 
are  possible.  That  it  was  originally  (1)  a  mere 
product  of  the  fancy,  (2)  a  nature  myth,  (3)  a 
cosmogonic  fable,  (4)  the  poetical  presentation  of 
some  natural  occurrence.  The  first  is  contrary  to 
the  analogy  of  similar  legends  among  all  peoples, 
and  hardly  needs  serious  discussion.  The  second 
lias  in  its  favour  the  connexion  of  the  Flood  story 
with  Aquarius,  and  possibly,  perhaps,  the  location 
of  Sit-napisti  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  ;  but, 
on  "the  other  hand,  this  watery  subject,  supposing 
the  story  to  be  already  in  existence,  was  specially 
suited  for  this  particular  zodiacal  sign ;  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates  might  be  deemed  a  fitting 
place  for  the  deified  hero  of  the  Flood.  The  third 
finds  some  analogy  among  the  Flood  legends  of 
other  nations,  but  the  analogy  of  the  great 
majority  of  Flood  stories  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  fourth,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
correct. 

The  question  then  arises,  'What  event  is  likely  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  Accadian  story  ? '  (a)  That 
it  was  a  universal  Deluge  is,  for  reasons  already 
given,  quite  out  of  the  question.  (6)  Writers  have, 
however,  still  maintained  (and  founded  their  argu- 
ments on  scientific  grounds)  that  this  Flood  was 
much  more  than  a  h>cal  flood,  and  really  covered 
a  very  considerable  area.  Among  these  is  the  late 
Professor  Prestwich,  a  man  who,  on  account  of  his 
}^logical  researches,  is  entitled  to  the  highest 
respect  (see  Literature).  He  maintains  the  view, 
that  long  after  the  appearance  of  pala?olithic  man 
there  was  a  submergence  of  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
chiefly  in  Western  Europe,  but  extending  to  tlie 
N.  W.  of  Africa,  though  probably  not  as  far  as  Egypt, 
causing  a  great  inundation  of  the  sea,  which  rose 
(relatively  speaking)  at  its  highest  to  about  1500  ft. 
on  the  Continent,  and  10<X)  ft.  in  England.  It  seems 
to  have  risen  suddenly  and  to  have  subsided  soon  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  inundation  did  not  probably  last 
more  than  a  year  or  two  at  most.  It  destroyed  a  vast 
amount  of  animal  and  some  human  life,  so  that  some 
species  of  animals  became  extinct  in  regions  which 
they  formerly  inhabited  :  for  example,  the  lion, 
panther,  spotted  hyaina,  caftir  cat,  hippopotamus, 
.\frican  elephant  in  Europe  and  N.  Africa,  and  all 
the  then  existing  mammalia  in  Malta.  Theproofsof 
this  inundation  are :  (1)  the  various  forms  of  what 
the  Professor  calls  distinctively  Bubble  Drift 
(distinct  in  character  from  the  Glacial  Drift  in  its 
various  forms  of  breccia,  etc. ),  and  (2)  a  sedimentary 
deposit  (loess)  found  on  mountains  (distinct  from 
all  valley  deposits  left  by  rivers).  It  seems  prob- 
able to  him  that,  when  the  Flood  rose,  animals  of 
all  sorts  were  driven  to  the  mountains,  where  some 
escaped,  from  which  the  submerged  districts  were 
again  re-stocked  after  the  Flood.  In  one  instance 
(at  Palermo)  it  would  appear  that  the  light-footed 
animals,  which  would  have  had  little  difficulty  in 
making  their  escape,  survived,  whereas  the  hippo- 
))otamus  became  extinct.  Without  attempting  to 
call  in  question  the  geological  ar<^uments  on  whicli 
this  view  is  maintained,  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  it  squni  <■  with 


the  evidence  of  the  Flood  traditions  of  difiierent 
peoples,  to  which  Professor  Prestwich  himself 
appeals  to  fortify  his  case.  Had  this  view  been 
correct,  we  should  certainly  have  expected  to  find 
wide  recollections  of  the  Flood  throughout  the 
region  where  it  occurred,  and  more  faint  traditions 
in  other  parts.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case, 
and  the  district  of  Babylonia,  from  which  the  most 
important  and  graphic  Flood  story  originates,  is, 
according  to  our  present  knowledge,  wanting  in 
those  geological  phenomena  on  whicli  the  Professor 
depends  (indeed  they  have  not  yet  l)een  discovered 
even  in  the  east  of  Europe),  and  therefore  is 
apparently  beyond  the  region  of  the  supposed 
Deluge.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Europe  Flood 
legends  are  comparatively  scarce,  and  usually  of  a 
very  mythical  type  (i,WcMf,  Lithuanians,  etc.);  in 
N.W.  Africa  they  are  altogether  absent.  Again, 
they  are  most  frequent  by  far  in  Northern  and 
Central  America,  regions  far  removed  from  the 
supposed  locality  of  the  Flood.  The  same  objection, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent,  lies  to  the  view 
that  the  Accadian  Flood  story  is  to  be  referred  to 
geological  changes  in  Thibet,  by  which  what  was 
once  a  great  inland  sea  became  a  plain  (see  above, 
II.  2  B  6). 

Judging  from  the  genesis  of  similar  legends,  this 
Accadian  story  is  far  more  likely  to  have  originated 
in  Babylonia  itself,  and  to  be  due  to  some  local 
cause.  The  same  analogy,  if  we  take  also  into 
account  the  character  of  the  country,  suggests  that 
our  choice  lies  between  a  great  overflow  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  caused  by  an  extraordinary 
rainfall,  and  the  incursion  of  a  tidal  wave  througu 
an  earthquake  somewhere  in  the  south.  Edward 
Siiss,  whose  views  are  mentioned  by  Andree,  is 
inclined  to  think  that  both  these  causes  were  at 
work.  He  argues  from  the  description  of  the 
Accadian  story,  which  speaks  not  only  of  the 
earth  trembling,  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  floods 
below  the  earth,  and  the  waves  of  the  storm-god 
reaching  up  to  heaven — expressions  which  point  to 
an  earthquake  accompanied  by  a  tidal  wave — but 
also  of  the  whirlwind,  and  the  thunder,  and  the 
overflow  of  the  canals.  Del.  (Gen.  1887,  p.  164), 
Haupt  (Amer.  Joum.  Philol.  ix.  423  f.),  and  esp. 
Huxley  (Essays  on  Controverted  Questions,  586  ft., 
619),  agree  with  Siiss,  and  Dillm.  (Gcn.^  p.  175)  in- 
clines to  the  same  view.  Andree  gives  several 
instances,  recorded  in  histoiy,  showing  to  what 
an  enormous  distance  an  earthquake  affects  the 
movement  of  the  sea.  For  example,  an  earthquake 
which  took  place  in  Peru  on  the  13th  of  August 
1868,  caused  a  great  wave  which  struck  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  on  the  foUoAving  day,  and  on  the  day 
after  washed  the  coastlands  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  How  terrible  the  destruction  Avrought 
by  a  local  inundation  may  be,  is  shown  by  the 
cyclone  which  struck  the  coast  of  India  on  Nov.  1st, 
1864,  and  involved  the  loss  of  60,000  lives.  It  Ls 
not  so  very  surprising  that  in  Babylonia,  as  in 
many  other  countries,  such  a  flood  should  by  long 
oral  tradition  have  been  magnified  into  a  universal 
Deluge,  from  which  only  a  few  survive*!. 

It  nas  been  necessary  in  this  article  to  lay  con- 
siderable stress  on  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  Flood  story  of  the  Bible  and  the  numerous 
Flood  legends  of  other  peoples.  We  have  shown 
that,  looked  at  from  a  merely  historical  i)oint  of 
%'iew,  they  stand  on  a  similar  footing,  and,  in  fact, 
that  the  Bible  story  is  merely  a  later  variant  of  one 
of  them.  Here,  however,  the  resemblance  ends. 
In  tone  and  religious  character  the  Bible  story  is 
immeasurably  above  all  others.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  God  of  the  Flood,  Who  took  pleasure  in 
the  sweet  smell  of  Noah's  sacrifice,  stands  far 
below  the  God  of  the  psalmist,  Who  delighted  not 
in  burnt-otVcrinirs  fuul  sacriliio,  Imt  in  abrokenand 
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troubled  spirit.  But  for  all  that,  it  is  a  God  who 
hated  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin  as  utterly 
unworthy  of  His  own  creation,  not  a  deitv  aven^n^ 
a  merely  personal  insult,  far  less,  as  in  the  original 
story,  a  troop  of  gods  wrangling  with  each  other 
in  jealous  rivalry.  Even  though  it  be  true  that 
the  Israelites  found  this  Flood  story  handed  down 
from  the  religious  mists  of  a  far  distant  past,  a 
religious  student  of  Scripture  will  have  no  difficulty 
Ln  recognizing  that  divinely  guided  religious  feeling 
;md  insight  by  which  an  ancient  legend  became 
the  vehicle  of  religious  and  spiritual  truth. 

Lttbrattrs. — Geori^  Smith,  The  Chaldean  AeeoutU  o/Genent, 
new  ed.  by  Sayce ;  KAT^,  6&-79 ;  Sayoe, HCM,  107 fl. ;  J.  Prest- 
wich.  On  Certain  Phenomena  belonging  to  the  dote  of  the  but 
Geologieal  Period,  and  on  their  bearing  upon  the  Tradition  <{f 
the  Flood,  MwTnilUw,  1895;  Andree,  Du  FhOaagen,  ethno- 
graj>hiieh  betraehtet,  Brunswick,  1891, — on  exc^ent  woric 
giving  a  summary  of  the  Flood  I^ends  of  a  lai^  number  of 
rMes,  and  nuule  much  use  of  in  this  article ;  Charles  Hard- 
wick,  Christ  and  other  Master*,  Cambridge,  contains  some 
Flood  legends,  see  esp.  pt  n.  iiL  3,  pt.  m.  iL  pp.  162-164 ;  F. 
Lenonnant,  Oripinee  de  Fhittoire  d'aprit  la  Bxble,  Paris ;  see 
a!so  in  this  DB  the  art^  Babtuuoa,  p.  221. 

F.  H.  Woods. 
FLOOD. — A  flood  is  &flow  of  water.  In  early 
Eng.  (as  in  late)  it  is  used  of  the  flow  of  the  tide, 
as  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  (1200)  177,  '  For  swiche  flode, 
and  for  swich  ebbinge  the  prophete  nemmeth  this 
woreld  se.'  But  in  the  earliest  quotation  in  Ox/. 
Eng.  Diet,  it  is  applied  to  a  stream, — an  application 
which  has  long  since  dropped  out  of  prose,  though 
it  is  still  in  use  poetically.  In  this  sense  '  flood '' 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  AV.  The  following 
is  a  complete  list  of  the  passages  in  which  the 
word  is  found. 

1.  A  stream  :  Job  14"  {ndh&r,  usual  word  for 
'  river,'  RV  '  river  ') ;  20^'  '  the  floods,  the  brooks 
of  honey  auad  butter'  {ndhdr,  RV  'the  flowing 
streams ') ;  28^^  '  he  bindeth  the  floods  from  over- 
flowing'(ndA^r,  RV  '  the  streams  that  they  trickle 
not,'  RYm  '  Heb.  from  weeping,'  the  allusion  is  to 
the  use  of  lime  or  clay  to  prevent  water  perco- 
lating into  the  mine— Davidson) ;  Ps  98*  {ndh&r) ; 
Job  28-'  '  the  flood  breaketh  out  from  the  inhabit- 
ant' (nahal,  usual  word  for  'brook,'  here  under- 
stood of  the  miners  '  shaft,'  RV  '  he  breaketh  open 
a  shaft  away  from  where  men  sojourn') ;  Ps  74^* 
'  Thou  didst  cleave  the  fountain  and  the  flood ' 
{nahnl,  in  ref.  to  the  stream  from  the  rock  in  the 
wilderness) ;  Is  44*  '  I  will  pour  water  upon  him 
that  is  thirsty,  and  floods  upon  the  dry  ground ' 
(ndz^im,  ptcp.  of  n&zal,  to  flow,  RV  '  streams '>. 
In  Apocr.,  2  Es  16®  (fiumen,  RV  'river').  Ad. 
Est  ll^"'  a  great  flood '  (xora/xAs  /:i^7as,  distinguished 
from  fUKfA  rrrrn,  '  a  little  fountain ' ;  RV  '  river ') ; 
Sir  21^  39"  (KaTo«rXiv^s).  This  meaning  is  found 
in  Shaks.,  but  more  rarely :  Much  Ado,  L  L  318 — 

'  What  need  the  bridge  much  broader  than  the  flood?' 

2.  A  special  river :  (a)  The  Euphrates,  Jos  34' 
•  Your  fathers  dwelt  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood 
in  old  time  '  {^rin  -ci-2,  RV  'beyond  the  River') ; 
so  243  (-4i-  '  from/  etc. ),  24i*-  ^.  In  Apocr.,  2  Es  13" 
'  the  most  High  .  .  .  held  still  the  flood,  till  they 
were  passed  over'  [statuit  Venas  fluminis,  RV 
'  stayed  the  springs  of  the  River ') ;  1  Mac  7* 
'  Bacchides  .  .  .  who  ruled  beyond  the  flood '  (^ 
ry  v€pav  to\j  -x-orafiov,  RV  '  in  the  countrv  beyond 
the  river').  Cf.  Rev  9"  Wye.  'Vnbynde  foure 
aungels,  that  ben  bounde  in  the  great  flood 
Eufrates' ;  Milton,  FL  i.  419— 

'  With  these  came  they  who  from  the  bordering  flood 
Of  old  Euphrates  to  the  brook  that  parts 
E^^rypt  from  Syrian  g^und,  had  general  names 
Oi  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth.' 

ifj)  The  Nile  -.  Ps  78«  (av'^iu,  RV  '  their  streams') ; 
Am  S*"*  9**^  ;  the  Heb.  is  v^'6r,  the  word  for  the 
Nile,  the  Rirer,  as  RV  ;  in  S*"  and  9^  Mizraim  '  of 
Ej^ypt'  is  added,  but  that  is  quite  exceptional. 


Sometimes  RV  translates  boldly  by  '  Nile '  Is 
197  ttr.  8  (AV  '  brook '),  23»- "  (AV  '  river'),  Jer 46'-  • 
(AV  'flood').  Zee  W^  (AV  'river').  Cf.  Ac  7» 
Wye.  '  whanne  he  was  put  out  in  the  flood,  the 
daughter  of  Farao  took  hym  up.'  (c)  The  Jordan : 
Ps  66*  'they  went  through  the  flood  on  foot' 
(n&h&r,  RV  'river').  Cf.  Pr.  Bk.  1549,  'by  the 
Baptism  of  thy  well-beloved  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
thou  didst  sanctify  the  flood  Jordan,  and  all  other 
waters,  to  this  mystical  washing  away  of  sin '  (so 
1552,  1559,  and  Scot,  Liturgv,  16i>4 ;  but  in  1662 
changed  to  '  the  river  Jordan^). 

3.  An  overflow  of  water,  a  torrent :  Job  22"* 
'  whose  foundation  was  overthrown  with  a  flood ' 
(lit.,  as  Da  v.,  'was  poured  away  and  became  a 
flood,'  RV  'was  poured  out  as  a  stream,'  Heb. 
n6Mr) ;  Ps  32* '  in  the  floods  of  great  waters '  (i^ 
n'2i  d:5,  RV  ' when  the  great  waters  overflow') ; 
69«  (n^s^  shibhdleth,  the  word  which  baffled  the 
Ephraimites  to  pronounce,  see  Shibboleth)  ;  69^* 
'  waterflood '  (shU)b6lfih  mayim,  1611'  water  flood') ; 
90*  '  Thou  carriest  them  away  as  with  a  flood ' 
(ngpni,  lit.,  as  Cheyne, '  thou  stormest  upon  them ') ; 
Is  28*  'a  flood  of  mighty  waters  overflowing* 
(zerem,  properly  a  flood  of  rain,  a  downpour ;  RV 
'  tempest') ;  Jer  47-  ' an  ove^flo^\-in^  flood '  (nahal, 
RV  'stream,'  Cheyne  'torrent,'  who  says,  'It  is 
in  autumn-time  that  the  torrents  of  Palestine 
become  dangerous,  and  water  -  courses,  dry  or 
almost  dry  in  summer,  become  filled  with  a 
furiously  rushing  stream');  Dn  9^  11^,  Nah  1* 
(shitqph).  In  Apocr.,  Wis  5^  'the  floods  shall 
cruelly  drown  them '  (xora^j,  RV  '  the  rivers  shall 
sternly  overwhelm  them').  In  NT,  Mt  7»-w 
(rora/Ltoi),  Lk  6*^  (rMimtvpa,  fr.  root  of  rlfirXrifu, 
to  fill) ;  Rev  12«-  «  (xora/toi,  RV  '  river ') ;  and  12» 
'  that  he  might  cause  her  to  be  carried  away  of 
the  flood'  (-rorafuxttdptp-ar,  RV  'carried  away  by 
the  stream '). 

4.  Noah's  flood  is  always  designated  in  Heb. 
maibul,  in  LXX  xar<ucXiKr/u6;,  and  in  Vulg.  diluvium 
(whence  Eng.  'deluge').  The  reffl  in  OT  are  Gn 
6n7«.7.io.i7  9U&«.i5.»iQi.a  ii»  Ps29i»;  inApocr., 
2Es39-",  Wis  10*,  Sir  40^0*  44"- ";  and  in  NT, 
Mt  24^  »  Lk  17^,  2  P  25.     See  preceding  article. 

The  only  doubtful  ref.  is  Ps  SSio  'The  Lord  sitteth  upon  the 
flood'  (2?;  ^^h),  EV  'sat  a»  king  at  the  Flood").  The 
majority  of  recent  commentators  take  it  with  BV  to  be  a  ref.  to 
Xoah's  Flood.  '  The  storm,'  says  Kirkpatrick, '  reminds  the  poet 
of  the  great  typical  example  of  judgment  and  mercy,  in  whidi 
Jehovah's  judicial  seventy  was  eudUted.'  The  chief  aign- 
ment  in  favour  is  the  use  <rf  the  word  (observe  tiiat  it  has  the 
article  ^the  Flood').  Against  is  the  unexpectedness  of  the 
reference  to  ttie  Flood,  and  the  prep.  (7)  'at,'  'to,'  <w  'on.' 
Kirkpatrick  says  of  the  prep. :  '  we  may  render.  Sot  for  the 
Flood ;  with  His  seat  on  His  throne  in  order  to  execute  that 
memorable  judgment  (Ps  ST)-'  The  tr«>  of  AY  (which  is  that  of 
Geneva  Bible)  makes  the  ref.  to  be  to  a  flood  of  water  in  the 
storm  itself.  This  is  clear  from  the  note  in  tine  Gen.  BiUe. 
Johnson  {SpeaktT'e  Com.)  agrees.  But  the  storm  is  a  storm  ot 
wind,  not  of  water ;  oi  rain  there  is  no  mention  in  the  psidm, 
although  it  may  be  ai^^ed  that  it  is  presapposed.  Cbeyne 
carries  liie  psalmisfs  mind  beyond  the  Noochic  Flood  to  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word.  That  is  '  destruction ' ;  '  a  wast- 
ing flood '  being  only  secondary.  He  therefore  boldly  ignores 
the  Flood  and  any  ref.  to  water,  and  tr.  'At  the  storm 
Jehovah  sat  enthroned'  (Boot  cf  Ptalme,  p.  81,  and  Grit.  Xote 
on  p.  330).t 

5.  It  is  only  in  poetic  parallelism  that  'flood' 
is  used  of  the  sea :  Ps  24* — 

*  He  hath  founded  it  [the  earth]  upon  the  aeaa. 
And  established  it  upon  the  floods ' ; 

Ps933  '«•,  Jon  2»  (all  ndhdr) ;  and  Ex  \^{n6zcl'im, 
of  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea).  In  Apocr.,  2  Es 
415. 17. 19. 31  {fluctus,  RV  '  waves '). 

*  So  plainly  in  AY,  since  the  marg.  ref.  is  to  Gn  7U  ;  and  ate 
Or.  is  M-nxXoTfUt :  but  BY  omits  the  ref.,  and  prints  '  flood,' 
not  'Flood';  and  the  recently  discovered  Heb.  text  gives 
'  river '  (Cowley  and  If  enbauer)i 

t  This  cancels  the  *  Partdmient'  tro  '  Jehovah  has  seated  him- 
self above  the  flood,'  and  its  note,  'either  the  deluge  <»*  tbe 
heavenly  ocean  already  referred  to  in  v.s.' 
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6.  Finally,  the  word  is  thrice  used  metaphorfc- 
ally  :  2  S  22»  =  P8  18*  '  the  floods  of  ungodly  men 
made  me  afraid '  ("jJcV?  '^PJ.  lit.  '  streams  of  Belial ' ; 
RV  '  floods  of  ungodliness ' ;  see  Selbie,  Cheyne, 
and  Honimel  in  Expos.  Times,  viii.  [1897]  360,  423, 
472;  and  Baudissin,  Cheyne,  Jensen,  ib.  ix.  40,  91, 
283,  332).     Cf.  Sliaks.  Timon  of  Athens,  I.  i.  42— 

*  Tou  lee  this  conference,  this  great  flood  of  visiton.' 
Also  1  Mac  6"  '  a  flood  of  misery '  {trora/xdi,   RV 
simply  '  a  flood ').     Cf.  Milton,  On  Time,  13— 
'  And  Joy  shall  overtake  us  as  a  flood.' 

J.  Hastino.s. 
FLOOR.— The  word  '  floor '  is  now  most  familiar 
as  the  part  we  tread  on  in  a  room  ;  but  it  once  as 
readily  suggested  the  platform  on  which  corn  was 
threshed.  Hence  in  AV  (after  earlier  VSS) 
'floor'  stands  as  the  tr"  of  pi  gOren,  fourteen 
times,  which  elsewhere  is  mostly  tr^  '  thresliing- 
floor.' 

The  Heb.  word  occurs  altogether  86  times :  It  is  tr»  '  thresh- 
ins-floor '  (1611  two  sep.   words)  19  times  (On  50"),  Nu  1520 

IS".  30   Ru  32,  1  S  23',  2  S  60  2418-  21.  24,  1  Oh  139  211S.  18. 21.  22.  2d, 

2  Oh  31,  Jer  f)l33),  and  '  floor'  11  times  (On  50»,  Dt  IS",  JgeS7, 
Ru  33-  «•  1«,  Is  2lW,  Hos  92  133,  Ji  23\  Mic  412).  RV  gives 
'  threshing-floor '  everywhere  except  Gn  SOU,  Is  2110,  and  Jl  224, 
retaining  '  floor '  in  these  places.  Elsewhere  gdren  is  tr<i '  bam- 
floor'  2K  027  (1611  'bam  floor';  BV  '  threshing  -  floor"), 
'  threshingplace '  2  S  2418  (leii  '  threshing  place,' BV  'thresh- 
ing-floor'); 'a  void  place'  1  K  22'0=2Ch  18»  (RV  'an  open 
place '),  '  barn '  Job  3012  (rv  '  threshing-floor '),  '  corn '  Dt  lOis 
('after  that  thou  hast  gathered  in  thy  corn  and  thy  wiiie.'BV 
'after  that  thou  hast  gathered  in  from  thy  threshing-floor  and 
from  thy  wine-press '),  and  in  Hos  9'  [all]  the  fuller  phrase  kol- 
gom6th  dAgdn  is  tp* '  cornfloor '  (1(511 '  com  floor '). 

The  only  other  OT  word  is  n^iK  'iddar,  which 
occurs  only  I)n  2**  and  is  tr'*  '  threshing  floor ' 
(B!P^lli<,  EV  'summer  threshing-floors').  In  NT 
aXuv  occurs  only  Mt  3^^  Lk  3''  and  is  tr<>  'floor,' 
RV  'threshing-floor.'  In  Apocr.  area  is  tr* 
•floor'  2E8  4»  (so  RV),  4?^-^  (RV  'threshing- 
floor').    See  Agbiculture. 

For  the  floor  of  a  room  see  Hou.SE. 

J.  Hastings. 

FLOTE — The  timber  for  the  temple,  being  cut 
in  Lebanon,  was  conveyed  by  sea  to  Joppa  in  flotes  : 
1  K  5"  (nm^,  RV  'rafts'),  2  Ch  2^^  (nn-?-.).  The 
logs  themselves  would  form  the  raft ;  hence  in 
I  Es  S**  it  is  said  that  for  the  building  of  the 
second  temple  the  timber  was  brought  to  the 
haven  of  Joppa,  not  '  by  rafts'  (AV,  as  if  o-xeS/ais), 
but  'in  rafts'  (RV,  cf.  LXX  <rxe5/as).  In  1  K  5» 
LXX  reads  o-xeSks,  in  2  Ch  2'"  (rxeSiats. 

AV  1611  spells  'flotes'  at  each  occurrence. 
Modern  editions  give  '  flotes '  in  2  Ch  2^'  *  and 
1  Es  5"",  but  '  floats '  1  K  f)*.  Scrivener  restores 
*  flotes,'  and  is  followed  in  Camb.  Bible  for  Schools 
and  Colleges. 

FLOUR.— See  Food. 

FLOURISH.— Two  stages  niav  be  marked  in  the 
use  of  the  verb  to  flourish  :  1.  'ro  flower,  blossom, 
said  (a)  literally  or  (6)  metaphorically,  as  (a)  Lyte 
(1578),  Dodoens,  II.  xx.  117, '  It  beginnethto  floure 
at  the  toppe  of  the  stalke,  and  so  goeth  florishing 
downewarde.'  So  in  AV  Ya-  12'  'the  almond  tree 
shall  flourish'  (yny,,  RV  'shall  blos.som');  Ca  6" 
7"  of  the  vine  (n-59,  RV  'bud';  cf.  Chaucer,  Par- 
sonnes  Talc,  §  43,  Student's  ed.  697,  'To  smelle 
the  sote  savour  of  the  vyne  whanne  it  florissheth ') ; 
Is  17"  '  in  the  morning  shaltthou  make  thy  seed  to 
flourish'  ('ri'i^p,  RV  '  thou  makest  thy  seed  to 
blossom') ;  Ps  90*  of  the  grass  (pv;,  Del.,  Cheyne 
'  blossoms ').  (6)  Metaphorically  of  persons  or 
things :  Ps  103"   '  As  for  man,  his  days  are  as 

*  Why  was/otes  left  in  2  Ch '!  Because  less  read,  and  reck- 
oned of  leas  consequence  7  So  in  the  Heb.  Bible  some  explain 
the  preaence  of  Eih-baal,  1  Ch  S^^  933,  when  the  name  was 
changed  in  2  S  into  I$h-botheth. 


grass :  as  a  flower  of  the  field  so  he  flourisheth ' 
({"V;i3  •TiyC  r'*?»  lit.  '  as  the  flower  of  the  field  so  he 
flowereth  ' :  so  Ps  72»«  92^  132'«,  all  ptz  [in  Hiph.], 
which  means  to  bring  forth  flowers,  and  is  tr^ 
'blossom'  in  Is  27*"  as  well  as  [in  Qal]  Ezk  7*'*); 
Sir  39"  '  flourish  as  a  lily '  {6.v0y)craTt  dvdoi ;  RV 
*  put  forth  flowers ').  2.  To  shoot  up  quickly,  or 
grow  vigorously,  again  said  literally  of  plants  and 
metaphorically  of  persons  and  things.  Thus  Ezk 
17^  in  the  Wyclifite  version  of  1388  is  '  Y  made  the 
drie  tree  to  brynge  forth  boowis,'  but  the  earlier 
version  has  '  Y  made  the  drye  tree  for  to  florisshe,' 
which  is  retained  in  AV.  In  this  sense  are  all 
the  remaining  instances  of  the  word,  th«>  Heb. 
being  some  part  of  ni?,  or  (in  Ps  92")  the  a<lj.  ]::n 
(Aram.  i;yi  Dn  4'')  ;  the  Greek  dvaddWeiv,  Sir  P* 
ll-m  4(3i-.'  4cjio^  ph  4"  ;  and  the  Lat. /&r('re,  2  Es  6=«. 

J.  Hastings. 
FLOWERS. — Visitors  to  Palestine  unite  in  their 
enthusia.sm  over  the  flowers.  Everywhere  they 
brighten  the  landscape  with  their  brilliant  colours, 
white,  yellow,  blue,  violet,  purple,  maroon,  crim- 
son, scarlet,  brown,  and  even  black.  Fields,  many 
acres  in  extent,  are  aglow  with  anemones,  ranun- 
culi, poppies,  chorisporas,  silenes,  clovers,  milk 
vetches,  chamomiles,  groundsels,  crocuses,  colchi- 
cums,  irises,  ixiolirions,  gladioli,  and  tulips.  The 
hedges  are  gay  with  their  wealth  of  broom,  roses, 
and  brambles.  The  sandstone  is  clothed  with 
pink  and  white  rook  -  roses,  and  dainty  little 
heaths.  The  hillsides  are  adorned  with  the  lavish 
blossoms  of  the  styrax,  the  redbud,  the  arbutus, 
and  the  myrtle,  fiven  the  bleak  shingle  of  alpine 
Lebanon,  10,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  covered  with 
large  patches  of  Vicia  canescens.  Lab.,  and  V. 
gregaria,  Boiss.  et  Held.,  with  their  beautiful 
racemes  of  blue  and  white  flowers.  The  table- 
land of  Moab  is  gorgeous  with  deep  purple  irises. 
Finally,  the  deserts  nave  a  rich  and  varied  flora, 
numbering  over  400  species,  not  found  in  other 
localities.  Flowers  are  an  emblem  of  beauty  (Mt 
6^'-),  but  at  the  same  time  of  frailty  and  instability 
(Job  14^  Ps  103i»,  Is  281  496,  Ja  po  etc.).  The  com- 
ing of  flowers  is  a  sign  of  spring  (Ca  2'^-).  '  The 
flower  of  her  age'  is  the  bloom  of  a  maiden's  youth 
(1  Co  7=***).  G.  E.  Post. 

■  FLOWERS  in  Lv  IS*^-  ^3  signifies  the  menstrual 
discharge  ( n^^,  RV  '  impurity ').  So  Andrew,  Bruns- 
wyke's Distyll-Watcrs,  A  iii.  'the  same  water  .  .  . 
causeth  women  to  have  her  flowers,  named  men- 
struum.' In  the  same  sense  Fr.  fleurs  ;  but  both  are 
now  obsolete. 

FLUE-NET.— In  Hab  Vhn  '  flue-net '  is  given  as 
an  alternative  for  'drag'  of  the  text  (Heb.  nip;?). 
The  form^M  is  found  in  French,  and  fluwe  for  a 
fishing-net  in  Dutch.  The  flue  (together  with 
the  '  trammel  or  hooped  net  whatsoever  ')  is  for- 
bidden to  river  fishermen  in  early  laws.  The 
word  is  still  in  occasional  use,  as  Three  in  Norway 
(1882),  vi.  44,  'Seven  boats  .  .  .  were  out  wth  a 
huge  flue  net.'  Coverdale  has  '  yarne'  in  this  and 
the  foil,  verse,  and  is  followed  by  the  Geneva  and 
Bishops'  Bibles. 

FLUTE.— See  Music. 

FLUX.— Ac  28"  '  the  father  of  Publius  lay  sick 
of  a  fever  and  of  a  bloody  flux,'  t.e.  lit.  a  flow  of 
blood  (iromjluxus,  ptcp.  oiJliiCrc,  to  flow,  through 
Ft.JIux;  the  spelling  in  1611  is  'flixe'  ['bloody- 
flixe'],  a  spelling  derived  from  the  Fr.  pronuncia- 
tion with  ii — Bradley);  Gr. dvcreyrepia  in  TK,  but  edd. 
prefer  the  later  form  5i'(rei'T^p<o»' ;  RV  'dysentery.' 
The  AV  tr"  comes  from  Wyclif,  who  in  ed.  1380 
has  '  Sothli  it  befel,  the  fadir  of  Puplius  for  to  ligge 
trauelid  with  feueres  and  dissenterie,  or  flix,'  thus 
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using 'flix'  without  the  adj.,  for  it  often  stood 
alone  in  earlv  Enjr-  as  a  synonym  for  dysentery. 
But  the  ed.  of  13S8  has  '  blodi  flux.'  So  in  Mt  9** 
Wyclif  (13S0)  gives  'And  loo  !  a  womman  that 
sufi'ride  the  flix,  or  rennynge  of  blood  (Gr. 
alixoppooDaa)  twelve  yeer,  cam  to  byhynde  and 
touchide  the  hemme  of  his  clothe,'  but  ed.  1388 
'  the  blodi  flux.'  And  so  T.  Fuller,  Holt/  Warre  (ed. 
1640),  p.  216,  *  The  siege  was  no  sooner  begun  but 
the  plague  seised  on  the  Christian  armie :  whereof 
thousands  died ;  amongst  others,  Tristram,  King 
Lewis  his  sonne  :  And  he  himself  of  a  flux  followed 
after."  But  p.  94,  '  King  Almerick  himself,  wearied 
with  whole  volleys  of  miseries,  ended  his  life  of  a 
bloudy  flux.'    See  Medicixe.        J.  Hastings. 

FLY In  1  S  14«  (reading  osa  with  Ker6,  for 

Kethlbh  bm)  and  \S^  (Dr?n)  A V  gives  (and  RV  re- 
tains) 'fly  upon  the  spoil,'  a  more  forcible  render- 
ing than  that  of  the  previous  versions  '  turn  to '  (the 
Bishops'  have  '  ^te  them  to '  in  14*^).  In  1  S  25^^ 
'  flew  upon '  ( A\  '  railed  on ')  is  used  figuratively : 
2'j?  '  bird  of  prey '  comes  from  the  same  root. 

In  Lv  11^  3B  occurs  the  curious  combination 
'flying  creeping  thing'  (riyri  ]~^).  As  Driver 
points  out  (art.  Creepixg  Thixgs,  see  also  Com. 
on  Dt  14^*  where  the  phrase  is  'every  creeping 
thing  that  flieth '),  the  Heb.  word  here  used  does 
not  describe  creeping  but  swarming  creatures  ;  so 
that  the  tr"  should  be  'winged  swarming  things,' 
not  as  in  RV  '  winged  creeping  things,'  the  refer- 
ence being  to  insects  like  the  locust. 

FLY,  FLIES.— Two  Hebrew  words  are  translated 
Jli/  : — 1.  nni  zebkubh,  /wla,  musca.  This  word  is 
found  only  in  two  places  (Ec  10^,  Is  7^).  It  corre- 
sponds to'  the  Arab,  dhubdb,  which  is  specially 
applied  to  house  flies,  but  is  also  underst<xxi  in  the 
general  sense  of  insects  resembling  them.  It  is  used 
in  Arab,  as  an  emblem  of  roeakness, '  he  is  more  frail 
than  the  fly ' ;  and  of  coTitemptibleness,  '  he  is  more 
contemptible  to  me  than  the  buzzing  of  the  fly.' 
'  The  refuge  of  the  flv '  is  a  proverb,  applied  to  mm 
who  is  protected  by  lus  ignobleness.  '  The  father 
of  the  fly '  signifies  a  person  with  a  stinking  breath 
fcf.  Ec  10\).  It  is  also  said  of  such  a  person  that  he 
is  '  more  stinking  in  breath  than  the  father  of  the 
fly.'  From  these  qualities  dhuhab  has  come  to 
signify  ei-il  or  mischief.  An  unlucky  man  is  '  a  fly 
man.'  The  same  expression  is  also  used  to  denote 
demoniacal  possession,  or  insanity,  or  ignorance. 
More  or  fewer  of  these  various  si^aifications  in  the 
Arab,  may  have  obtained  also  in  the  Heb.  word, 
which  would  account  for  the  god  of  Ekron  being 
called  Baal-zebub  (2  K  1^),  'the  god  of  flies. ^  See 
Baal-Zebcb. 

2.  2i:j  'drobh,  Kwo/twa,  omne  genus  mtuearum, 
EV  Ex  8«»-»  gwarms  ^  flies,  AV  Ps  78«  lOo^^ 
divers  sorts  of  flies,  RV  swarms  of  flies.  In  all 
three  passages  LXX  gives  icw6/iv«x,  dog  fly,  a  word 
the  significance  of  which  in  Greek  is  not  clear. 
The  Rabbins  interpret  'drobh  as  referring  to  a  mix- 
ture of  noxious  insects,  as  if  from  ;"ii'  'Arab,  to 
mix.  Some  have  argued  from  Ex  8^  '  there 
remained  not  one,'  that  the  fly  referred  to  must 
be  a  definite  species,  which  was  sent  as  a  plague, 
and  totally  destroyed  at  its  close.  But  even  if  the 
expression  '  not  one '  is  to  be  pressed  to  its  literal 
interpretation,  it  would  not  necessaiily  imply 
that  the  swarms  were  all  of  one  kind.  They  might 
have  been  'divers  sorts.'  The  fact  that  the 
swarms  of  flies  '  devoured '  the  Egyptians,  has  been 
supposed  to  imply  that  they  were  flies  that  bit 
them.  But,  apart  from  the  fact  that  a  biting  fly 
could  hardly  be  said  to  devour  its  \-ictim,  the  true 
interpretation  is  to  be  sought  in  the  comparison  of 
the  two  members  of  the  parallelism,  'flies  which 
devoured  them,  and  frogs  which  destroyed  them.' 


Both  are  strong  expressions  of  the  ruinous  nature 
of  the  plague,  and  in  both  the  reference  is  probably 
more  to  the  corruption  of  their  food  and  drink  than 
to  the  destruction  of  their  bodies.  As  it  Ls  im- 
possible to  determine  whether  a  particular  insect, 
or  a  mixture  of  insects,  is  intended,  we  may  accept 
swarms  of  flies  as  conveying  the  essential  meaning 
in  the  passages  in  question.     See  Plagitk. 

A  resident  in  the  cooler  parts  of  Europe  and 
America  can  hardly  realize  the  number  and  per- 
sistence of  the  flies  which  swarm  in  Ei:ypt  and 
Syria.  They  not  only  defile  food,  but  convey  con- 
tagion, particularly  that  of  ophthalmia,  diphtheria, 
and,  one  kind  of  fly,  that  of  tno/^nan^/nw^u/e.  They 
also  deposit  their  eggs  in  wounds  and  sores,  and 
sometimes  in  the  nose  and  ears  of  filthy  people,  and 
their  larvae  hatch  out,  and  fill  these  cavities,  to  the 
great  distress  and  injury  of  the  unfortunate  patient. 

G.  E.  Post. 

FODDER  occurs  only  once  in  AV  (Job  6'  as  tr" 
of  V'V^,  strictly  mixed  ^ood,  farrago  [see  Oxf.  Heb. 
Lex.]).  RV  not  only  retains  the  term  here,  but 
introduces  it  in  Jg  19^',  where  the  denom.  vb.  "ybz 
('give  fodder,'  AY  'give  provender ')  occurs.  The 
same  Heb.  word  >'^5  occurs  in  Job  24®,  but  here 
RV  has  'provender'  (AV  'com'),  and  in  Is  30^ 
(AV  and  RV  '  provender ').  This  last  term  (see 
Provexdkb)  is  more  frequently  the  tr"  of  k-st.:: 
Gn  24^- »  4227  43^,  Jg  19^*.  See  further  under 
Agricitlture. 

FOLD.— (^)  Ix  OT.— 1.  .Trii  (only  in  plur.), 
properly  the  walls  or  fences  erected  to  shelter  and 
defend  the  flock,  Nu  32i«-  »*•  *  Zeph  2«.  2.  t?t  Is  5^' 
Mic  2^  prob.  means  'pasture'  (so  RV),  but  both 
the  text  and  the  meaning  of  this  passage  are 
doubtful  (see  Nowack,^  ad  loc.).  .3.  -t^??,  a  tran- 
scriptional error  for  K^ap  (from  xVj  'shut  up')  in 
Hab  3".  The  correct  form  appears  in  Ps  5(P  78™. 
4.  rm  '  farm '  or  '  homestead '  (2  S  7*),  including 
both  farm-house  and  lands;  often  used  in  con- 
nexion with  sheep  and  shepherds  (Is  65'"*,  Jer  33^), 
and  also  poetical  for  '  habitation,'  whether  of  men 
or  flocks  (Is  23*,  Jer  31'^  of  Jems. ;  Pr  3»  of  the 
righteous ;  Ex  IS**,  2  S  15^  of  J').  5.  [ii>c]  only  in 
pi.  const,  rvxi  'pastures'  ( Jl  2'-,  Ps  65'2,"jer  23" 
Am  1*,  where  see  Drivers  note).  6.  n:?©f ,  which  in 
AV  of  Ps  68^  is  tr*  'pots,'  prob.  means  'sheep- 
folds'  (so  RV),  like  7.  c:r'5f=  Gn  49"  (of  Issachar 
'  couching  between  the  sheepfolds '  [RV],  '  between 
two  burdens '  [AVJ),  Jg  5^®  (of  Reuben  ;  see  Moore's 
note).  8.  In  Is  13*  where  AV  has  '  neither  shall 
the  shepherds  make  their  fold  there,'  it  is  a  verb 
that  is  used,  f "?1~,  which  RV  accurately  tr.  '  make 
their  flocks  to  lie  down.'  9.  In  2  Ch 32^  r:""???  -TJX 
cannot  mean  as  in  RV  '  flocks  in  folds ' ;  the  AV 
'cotes  for  flocks*  is  prob.  correct,  although  this 
involves  a  transposition  and  the  reading  otts;^  nrjut 
(see  Kittel  in  SBOT,  ad  loc. ). 

{B)  Ix  NT. — 1,  aiX-rj,  the  enclosed  space  or  court 
withm  which  the  sheep  were  penned,  Jn  l(fi-  ^•'.  2. 
iroifivii.  In  Jn  \(fi^  AV  has  '  there  shall  be  onefold,^ 
a  mistranslation  which  suggests  an  erroneous 
doctrine  of  the  Church.  The  meaning  is  correctly 
given  by  R V  '  they  shall  become  one^od; '  (cf.  lAt 
26^1,  Lk'  28,  1  Co  9^^). 

Folds  were  used  mainly  as  a  protection  at  night 
from  -ndld  beasts  (cf.  Gn  31^,  1  S  17^  >.  They  con- 
sisted of  an  enclosure  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall 
(Xu  32^®),  by  preference  near  a  well  (Ex  2^*^,  Ps 
23'-),  and  had  often  the  extra  protection  of  a  tower 
(Gn  Zo^  (?),  2  Ch  28i'»,  Mic  4^).  The  flocks  were 
carefully  counted  as  they  passed  in  and  out  (Jer 
33^).  Sometimes  a  number  of  flocks  might  be  kept 
in  one  fold  under  the  charge  of  a  '  porter '  {Bvpupot), 
who  opened  to  each  shepherd  as  he  came  to  reclaim 
his  flock  (Jn  lO*).  See  further  under  SnEKP, 
Shepherd.  J.  A.  Selbie. 
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FOLDEN.— This  earlier  ptcp.  of  the  verb  to  fold 
is  found  in  Nah  1'** '  while  they  be  f olden  together 
as  thorns '  (RV  'like  tangled  [Amer.  KV  entangled] 
thorns').  The  meaning  is  that  the  thorns  are 
intertwined  so  as  to  form  an  impenetrable  hedge. 
The  tr"  comes  from  the  Geneva  Bible,  '  For  he 
shall  come  as  nnto  thomes  folden  one  in  another,' 
with  the  marginal  gloss,  'Thogh  the  Assyrians 
thinke  them  selves  like  thomes  tliat  pricke  on  all 
sides,  yet  the  Lord  wil  set  fyre  on  them.'  For  this 
sense  of  the  verb  to  fold  cf.  Mt  27^  Wye.  'thei 
foldynge  a  crowne  of  thomis,'  and  Ca  7*  Gov.  •  The 
lutyre  of  thy  lieade  is  like  the  kynges  purple  folden 
up  in  plates.'  The  Heb.  (cj^p)  is  used  in  Job  8'^ 
of  roots  entwined  round  a  heap  of  stones,  EV  '  His 
roots  are  wrapped  about  the  heap. ' 

J.  Hastings. 

FOLK  was  at  one  time  used  as  equivalent  to 
•  nation'(Ger.  Volk).  Thus  Ac  10"  Wye.  'in  eche  folk 
he  that  dredith  God  and  worchith  rightwisnesse  is 
accepte  to  hym ' ;  Ps  33"  Gov.  '  Blessed  are  the 
people  that  nolde  the  LORDE  for  their  God,  and 
blessed  are  the  folke  whom  he  hath  chosen  to  be 
his  heritage '  (a  tr"  preferred  by  '  Four  Friends ' : 
see  Psalms  Chron.  Arranged,  1891,  p.  387)  ;  2  Es  S^* 
Gov.  '  Amonge  all  ye  multitudes  of  folkes  thou  hast 
gotten  the  one  people.'  So  in  AV  Jer  5V*  'the 
people  shall  labour  in  vain,  and  the  folk  in  the 
fire  (D'5>><^  ;  RV  '  the  nations  for  the  fire ').  So  in 
Pr  30^  the  meaning  is  '  nation,'  though  the  applica- 
tion is  to  the  '  comes,'  after  Gov.  'tiie  conyes  are 
but  a  feeble  folk '  (Heb.  oy).  But  in  Gn  33"  (cy) 
the  word  is  used  of  a  chieftain's  followers  or  re- 
tainers, a  special  sense  which  is  now  only  Scottish.* 
Cf.  G.  Pettie  (1581),  Tr°  of  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv. 
iii.  170, '  The  maister  of  the  house  .  .  .  ought  .  .  . 
to  shewe  himselfe  more  seuere  towards  his  owne 
folke,  then  towards  others.'  In  NT  the  word  is 
thrice  used  for  people  or  persons  indefinitely  (Mk 
6',  Jn  5',  Ac  6'*),  and  there  is  no  corresponding 
Greek  word.  In  the  last  passage  a  plural  form  is 
employed  ('sicke  folkes'  m  1611),  which  is  now 
used  only  of  relatives,  esp.  in  the  phrase  '  young 
folks,'  the  word  '  folk '  bemg  itself  collective.  See 
Kinsfolk.  J,  Hastings. 

FOLLOW,  FOLLOWER.— In  the  OT  '  follow  '  is 
sometimes  the  tr"  of  the  adv.  nnx  ahar  (often  in 
plur.  constr.  'inx),  after,  with  some  verb  meaning 
to  CO  or  walk,  tbrice  with  n'n  to  be  (Ex  23*,  2  S  2^'*, 
1  K  16^^^).  This  verb  is  often  omitted,  however,  a 
pregnant  Heb.  idiom  being  the  result,  as  1  S  13^ 
'  allthe  people  followed  him  trembling '  (vjqn  rrin, 
literally,  as  AVm  '  trembled  after  him  ') ;  Am  "7" 
'the  Lord  took  me  as  I  followed  the  flock'  ('■?.D><o 
I>ivn,  lit.  as  AVm  'from  behind  the  flock,'  RV 
'  from  following ').  Still  more  idiomatically,  the 
verb  'to  fill'  is  used  with  this  adv.,  and  then  the 
Eng.  is  '  follow  fully '  or  '  whoUy,'  as  Dt  P"  '  he 
hath  wholly  followed  the  Lord  '  (m.T  nqx  kV?,  lit. 
'ho  hath  filled  up  after  the  Lord,'  or  as  AVm 
« fulfilled  [to  go]  after'). 

Occasional^,  the  meaning  is  to  follow  so  as  to 
overtake,  to  pursue,  when  the  Heb.  is  '^,  as  Ps 
38»  'I  follow  the  thing  that  good  is.'  Then  the 
Eng.  is  most  often  '  follow  after,'  as  Gn  44*  '  Up, 
follow  after  the  jnen ;  and  when  thou  dost  over- 
take them,  say  unto  them.'  The  force  of  these 
passages  is  probably  lost  to  the  modem  Eng. 
reader.  Thus  in  Is  ii"  '  Woe  unto  them  tliat  rise 
up  early  in  the  morning,  that  they  may  follow 

*  Ct.  Kethe'8  Teraion  ot  Pi  1003  (as  it  first  appeared  in  Daye'i 
PMlter,  1660-61)-  ' 

'  The  Lord  ye  know  is  Owl  in  dede 

with  out  onr  ai<le,  ho  did  us  make  : 
We  are  his  folck,  he  doth  us  fede, 
and  for  his  shepe,  he  doth  us  take." 
Uodem  editors  have  oItere<l  '  folck,"  which  represents  '  people' 
in  the  prose  versions,  into  '  flock,'  which  represents  nothing. 


strong  drink,'  though  RV  retains  '  follow,'  the  word 
conveys  the  sense  of  determined  pursuit  (LXX 
iiwKfiv,  Vulg.  sectari,  Luther  sich  bejleissigcn).  CI. 
Shaks.  Coriol.  IV.  v.  104— 

'  Since  I  have  ever  followed  thee  with  liate.' 

In  Ps  23* '  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow 
me  all  the  days  of  my  life,'  the  Heb.  is  the  same 
('^lEi-):),  but  the  Eng.  is  probably  rather  'accom- 
pany me,'  as  1  Go  10^*  Tind.  'There  hath  none 
other  temptacion  taken  you,  but  soche  as  foloweth 
the  nature  of  men.' 

To  the  Heb.  text  iflTi,  i.e.  '  pursue '  of  Jg  8«  (EV  '  Follow 
after  me '),  Moore  prefers  >T],  i.e. '  follow  down,'  after  LXX  K«»ii- 
fifin  iwi'a-t)  fMu,  and  tlie  Heb.  of  the  next  clause. 

Another  Heb.  phrase  tr'*  '  follow '  is  lit.  '  at  the 
feet  of,'  as  Jg  8"  '  the  people  that  follow  me '  ('^^l?, 
lit.  'at  my  feet');  so  Ex  11»,  1  S  25",  1  K  201", 
2  K  3*.  Finally,  the  Heb.  verb  ps'j  to  cleave  to  is 
occasionally  translated  'follow  close  after,'  Jer  42", 
or  '  f.  hard  after,'  Ps  638  (and  in  Hiph.  1  S  14'^,  2  S 
1«,  1  Ch  102):  or  '  f .  hard  upon,'  1  S  3P  (Hiph.) 
'  And  the  Pliilistines  followed  hard  upon  Saul  and 
upon  his  sons.'  Gf.  Job  13^  Gov.  'Wilt  thou  be 
so  cruell  and  extreme  unto  a  flyenge  leaf,  and 
folowe  upon  drye  stubble?'  and  Bingham  (1623), 
Xenophon,  115,  'They  dare  and  will  be  readie  to 
follow  upon  us  if  we  retire.'  RV  adds  Jg  20*^ 
'  the  battle  followed  hard  after  them '  ( AV  '  over- 
took them'). 

In  2  Mac  4*^  vpoa-yopevo)  in  its  solitary  occurrence 
in  bibl.  Greek  is  tr'*  in  AV  'followed  tlie  matter  '  (ot 
wporjyofr/iffai'Tes,  RV  '  they  that  were  spokesmen '). 
The  word  is  common  enough  in  class.  Greek  in  the 
sense  here  intended,  viz.  to  speak  for,  or  claim  a 
right,  in  public.  The  En^.  of  AV  means  to  pursue 
the  matter  to  its  accomplishment,  to  prosecute  the 
affair  ;  for  which  cf.  Hum.  Toum  (IfJO'S),  i.  30,  '  giving 
his  lawyer  double  Fees,  that  his  Gause  may  be  well 
followed' ;  and  Shaks.  2  Henry  IV.  I.  i.  21 — 

'  O  !  such  a  day, 
So  fought,  so  followed,  and  so  fairly  won. 
Came  not  till  now  to  dig^nify  the  times, 
Since  Ctesar's  fortunes.' 
No  other  obsolete  or  unusual  expression  seems  to  be  used  in 
the  Apocr.  which  is  not  represented  in  OT  or  NT.  But  the 
variety  of  words  tr<i  in  AV  '  follow '  is  instnictive.  The  foil, 
are  found  :  ijaXsuflfa.,  Jth  1513,  Sir  2328  (BV  omits),  2  Mac  4"  &»  ; 
«J«*»X«ufl-'ai,  Sir  62,  Three  i»  ;  la-a^oXet/fli*,  Ad.  Est  li>-«,  Sir  468  ; 
xxroiKoXouOiu,  Jth  ll<i;  (raoaaoXei/W*,  2  MacSH  ;  J«i«»>,SirlllO(RV 
'  pursue  ')  278  2919  (Qr.  diuzvt  ipyoXx^iias,  AV  '  he  that  under- 
taketh  and  followeth  other  men's  business  for  gain,'  RV  '  under- 
taketh  contracts  for  work')  31'  342;  xttrctiiuxai,  Sir  271"  (RV 
'  pursue ') ;  iropiCofMii,  To  4*  ;  ^oftvtcuti  itria-ai,  Sir  401",  RV  '  walk 
after';  t«-/T»/uue,u.a),2Mac228(Gr.  TiiiinropiCtrSxi rcii  vrcypaufUMif 
T^f  iirireuijt  ccrcrevtTts,  AV  'labouring  to  follow  the  rules  of  an 
abridgement,'  RV '  and  again  having  no  strength  [njarg. '  making 
no  effort']  to  fill  in  [marg.  'enlarge  on')  the  outlines  of  our 
abridgement ');  i|!>x«"«i  iriim,  1  Mac  227 (UV '  come  forth  after '); 
yha/u.*!  T^w,2  Macll2»  ;  JtiAea/,  Sir  5118  (A  V '  earnestly  I  followed." 
RV  '  I  was  zealous  for '),  2  Mac  4iO  (AV  '  followed  so  earnestly,' 
RV  '  earnestly  followed ') ;  rCtvui,  2  .Mac  JH  (RV  '  accompany '). 
Besides  those  verbs  there  are  the  expressions  rr.t  i,tcoytyfitit,uitr,t 
irirrcXr,,,  1  Es2if,  AV  '  these  letters  following,'  RV  '  the  letter 

following  ' ;  ri  ixfyiypxfiiMta,  '  OS  followeth  '  ;  T^  ix'fii'ri,   '  on 

the  day  following ' ;  and  in  2  £s  teqru>r  (>7. 9  nis,  s^tbsequor  7**. 

In  NT  the  most  frequent  word  is  the  simple  verb 
Ako\ov04u,  which  is  used  77  times  in  the  Gospels  of 
following  Jesus,  and  only  once  otherwise  (Mk  14"> 
of  following  the  man  with  the  pitcher  of  water. 
We  tind  also  5  of  its  compounds  tr''  either  '  follow ' 
or  'follow  after'  :  (1)  (^aKoXovdiw,  to  follow  out  or 
to  the  end,  2  P  1>«  2'--  ^  ;  (2)  iwaKoKovd^u,  to  follow 
close  npon,  Mk  16»,  1  Ti  5"  (EV  'diligently 
followed'),  5^*  ('Some  men's  sins  are  open  before- 
hand, going  before  to  judgment ;  and  some  men 
they  follow  after,'  i.e.  may  he  undetected  by  man, 
but  follow  them  hard  to  God's  judgment-seat),  1  P 
2*' ;  (3)  KaraKoXovO^u,  to  follow  Iwhind,  used  only  of 
women  in  NT,  Lk  23",  Ac  16'" ;  (4)  irapaKo\ove4u,  to 
folloM'  close,  to  follow  up,  tr^  '  follow  '  in  A V  only 
in  •  Mk '  16"  '  these  signs  shall  follow  them  that 
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l^elieve,'  bat  the  same  vb.  is  used  in  Lk  1'  of 
following  up  the  details  of  a  narrative  (AV  '  having 
had  understanding,'  RV  'having tracedthe  course '), 
al<o  in  1  Ti  4'  of  closelv  follow  ing  Paul's  teaching, 
so  as  to  teach  alike  { AV  '  good  doctrine  whereunto 
thou  hast  attained,'  RV  '  which  thou  hast  foUowed 
until  now),  and  in  2  Ti  3^"  so  as  to  practise  it  (AV 
'  hast  fully  known  my  doctrine,'  RV  '  didst  follow 
my  teaching ') ;  (5)  ffvpaKoXovdiu,  to  follow  by  one's 
side,  to  accompany  a  leader,  Mk  SF  14'^,  Lk  23**. 

As  radhaph  in  C)T  is  almost  invariably  tr*  bv  Siwku 
in  LXX,  so  Sttiicw  itself  is  sometimes  tr*  in  KT  by 
•  follow,'  He  12^^  '  Follow  peace  -with  all  men,' 
1  Th  5"  '  f.  that  which  is  good,'  2  Ti  2^^  '  f.  right- 
eousness,' and  Lk  17* ;  or  '  follow  after,'  Ro  ff"* " 
14«  1  Co  14^,  Ph  3",  1  Ti  &\  RV  has  '  foUow 
after '  throughout,  except  Ph  3"  '  press  on.'  The 
compound  KaraoithKus  is  used  in  Mk  1",  its  only 
occurrence,  and  tr^  in  EV  '  followed  after ' ;  but,  as 
Gould  says,  that  tr°  is  inadequate,  since  the  icard 
gives  the' idea  of  hard,  persistent  search,  as  in  our 
phrase  '  to  hunt  down,'  hence  rather  '  pursued  him 
closely.'  In  all  those  passages,  however,  the  Eng. 
'  follow,'  even  with  the  addition  of  '  after,'  is  now 
inadequate. 

In  t lie  tr°  of  some  of  the  compounds  of  aKoKovdioi 
the  sense  of  '  follow '  is  very  nearly '  imitate.'  This 
is  unmistakably  the  meaning  where  the  Gr.  is 
fufittffdcu,  2Th  3'- »,  He  13",  3  Jn  ".  Thus  in  He  13; 
'whose  faith  follow.'  RV  has  always  'imitate." 
Cf.  T.  Adams  (1615),  Spirit.  Navig.  41,  'Glasse 
among  stones  is  as  a  foole  amongst  men  ;  for  it 
foUowes  precious  stones  in  colour,  not  in  virtue." 
So  fufirrrris  in  all  its  occurrences  (1  Co  4"  11^,  Eph 
o\  1  Th  1«  2l^  He  Q^)  is  rendered  by  '  follower '_  in 
A V,  by '  imitator '  in  RV  ;  and  ffvpiufxip-fis,  Ph  3^~,  is 
in  A'V^  'followers  together,'  in  RV  'imitators 
together.'  Cf.  Burke  (1781),  Corresp.  ii.  437,  '  We, 
who  ought  to  have  taken  the  leali  in  so  noble  a 
work,  are  but  iU  followers  even  of  the  examples 
which  are  set  to  us.' 

In  1  P  3^  the  edd.  prefer  W^nu  after  the  best  MSS  to 
■Mwt.tiu  of  TB,  hence  '  zealous '  in  BV  for  AV  '  followers.' 

J.  Hastings. 
FOLLY.— See  Fool. 

FOOD. — I.  The  material  eaten  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  body  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  in  AV 
most  commonly  as  bread,  bnt  oft«n  as  meat, 
occasionally  as  food  or  victuals.  '?;»c  ma'dkhdl, 
or  victual  in  general,  is  used  about  29  times, 
always  in  its  literal  sense ;  cn^  lehem,  literally 
bread,  is  used  for  food  in  general  about  230  times, 
r\nd  is  often  used  figuratively  (see  Bread).  Vrk 
okhel  is  used  42  times  for  food  or  victuals  in  the 
literal  sense,  and  the  cognate  'oJMah  is  used  by 
Ezekiel  for  fuel,  in  the  sense  of  food  for  the  fire.  In 
the  NT  ^pQfJM  is  the  word  used  17  times,  and  rpoffn) 
16  times.  /S/xStrts  is  used  4  times  by  St.  John  and 
5  times  in  the  Epistles,  often  in  a  metaphorical 
sense.  The  commonest  metaphorical  uses  are  (1) 
that  which  refreshes  the  soul,  doing  the  will  of  God, 
•'n  4^ ;  and  in  a  cognate  sense  Christ  our  Saviour 
is  the  food  of  the  soul,  Jn  6^ ;  (2)  advanced  doc- 
trinal teaching,  1  Co  3^,  He  5" ;  (3)  mere  cere- 
monial observances.  He  9^**  13*  (for  other  uses  see 
Bre-AD). 

II.  FooD-STrFFS. — AccordingtoGnl^theoriginal 
iood  of  mankind  consisted  of  fruits  and  seeds  which 
the  earth  produced  naturally.  In  this  respect 
raan  resembled  those  of  the  higher  mammals  which 
iire  most  nearly  allied  to  him  in  structure,  which 
.ire  for  the  most  part  herbivorous  and  frugivorous. 
After  the  primary  dispersion  the  spoils  of  the 
ihase  were  added  to  the  primirive  dietary  even 
from  the  earliest  times,  for  the  broken  bones  of 
w  Ud  animals  and  the  shells  of  molluscs  which  had 
served  as  food  are  among  the  earliest  traces  of 


primeval  man  as  yet  discovered.  There  were 
mighty  hunters  even  before  Nimiod  (Gn  6^*  10^), 
and  implements  of  the  chase  were  among  the  first 
of  mans  inventions. 

In  process  of  time,  as  agricultural  and  pastoral 
industries  developed,  the  produce  of  the  tilled  field 
and  of  the  herd  and  nock  supplied  men  with 
additional  food-stufls  (Gn  4- »•*•»).  The  ex- 
pression of  the  divine  sanction  for  these  additions, 
recorded  in  Gn  9*,  seems  to  have  for  its  special 
object  the  injunction  of  the  taboo  concerning  the 
eatin^of  blood. 

A .  The  inhabitants  of  the  Bible  lands  lived  chiefly 
on  veffetable  food.  At  the  present  day,  bread, 
olives  and  oil,  butter,  milk,  and  cheese,  fruit  and 
vegetables,  with  meat  on  special  occasions,  or  in 
particularly  wealthy  housenolds,  make  up  the 
dietary  of  most  of  their  descendants  in  the  East 
(Thomson,  L  98).  The  staff  of  life  was,  and  is, 
bread  made  of  cereal  grains,  especially  wheat, 
luillet,  dhArah,  and  barley,  to  which  is  now  added 
rice,  unknown  in  Bible  times  (see  Bread). 

(a)  Parched  com  is  5  times  mentioned  as  an 
article  of  diet,  and  is  coupled  with  bread  in  Lv  23". 
One  form  of  this,  called  '73  {kali),  was  made  of  the 
common,  nearly  ripe  wheat  by  heating  the  grain 
on  an  iron  '  girdle '  (Lane,  L  251 ;  Robinson,  iL  50), 
or  by  binding  the  ears  into  wisps  and  roasting  them 
over  the  fire  {ib.  iiL  393).  In  Arabic  kali  means 
anything  done  in  the  frving-pan,  and  the  material  of 
the  parched  com  may  be  meal,  or  polenta,  or  flonr, 
or  else  the  unground  grain.  It  is  a  common  food 
of  labourers  (Ru  2^*),  and  is  sold  ready  prepared  in 
Eastern  towns  as  a  convenient  food  for  travellers. 
David  brought  3  pecks  of  it  to  his  brethren  at  Elah 
(1  S  17") ;  and  Abigail  brought  5  pecks  to  David's 
men  (1  S  25**).  In  Lv  2"  '  green  ears  of  com  dried 
by  the  fire'  are  mentioned,  and  in  Lv  23^*  these 
are  coupled  with  parched  com.  This  form  is  made, 
according  to  Abul  Walid,  of  finer  garden  wheat, 
which  is  called  'rri;  karmel  (2  K  4**).  In  RV  this 
is  called  '  bruised  com  of  the  fresh  ear,'  alluding  to 
its  being  beaten  in  a  mortar  (Pr  27—).  When  this 
bruised  com  was  dried  in  the  sun  it  was  called  rha"^. 
Hphdth  (Pr  27^,  2  S  17"),  Grain  of  this  kind  was 
used  to  cover  the  well  in  which  Ahimaaz  and 
Jonathan  were  hidden  at  Bahurim  (LXX  ipa^txhO, 
Vulg.  siccans  ptisana).  The  flour  and  parched 
com  of  2  S 17'^  IS  called  iXevpw  ml  dX^Tor,  m>ur  and 
polenta  or  meal  in  LXX  (see  Herod.  viL  119). 
'AXipiTw  is  used  in  Homer  for  barley-meal  only, 
but  Hippocrates  uses  this  word  for  meal  in  genenil. 
For  classic  and  Hebrew  usage  of  polenta  see 
Graner,  de  oblatione  Primitiarum,  in  Ugolini,  vol. 
xviL  Royle  has  contended  that  kali  is  not  com, 
but  some  leguminous  plant,  as  kalee  is  the  Hindi 
for  pulse  ;  but  R.  Salomon  in  his  Commentary  on 
Aboda  Zara  says  that  there  are  two  kinds — one  of 
com  and  one  or  deer  or  lentUes.  For  mention  of 
parched  peas  see  Plautns,  Bacch.  iv.  5.  7,  and 
Horace,  de  art.  poet.  249.  Robinson  speaks  of  a 
variety  of  this  parched  com  which  is  first  boiled, 
then  bruised  in  a  mill  to  take  off  the  husk,  then 
dried  ;  this  is  named  bitrgoul  (ii.  394).  According 
to  Burckhardt,  burgoul  is  wheat  boiled  with 
leaven  and  dried  in  the  sun,  cooked  by  being 
boiled  with  butter  and  oU.  It  is  the  common  dish 
with  all  classes  in  Syria  {Notes,  i.  59). 

(6)  The  leguminous  plants,  beans  and  lentiles, 
form  an  important  part  of  the  diet  of  the  Western 
Asiatics.  These  were  probably  included  in  the 
c'y'T!  zer6'im,  or  pulse  of  Dn  1",  which  was  despised 
but  snfiBcient  nourishment  (v.**- ") ;  in  Theod.  the 
word  is  (rrfpfULTa  (LXX  6<nrpta,  R'V'm  herbs),  which 
meant  any  vegetable  food ;  see  the  name  of  the 
herbseller'in  Aristoph.  Lysist.  457.  In  2  S  Ir*  the 
word  pulse  is  not  in  the  Hebrew. 
Lentiles  {^"tiT.  'dddshim,  LXX  ^xtims),  the  seeds 


of  Ervum  lens,  which  is  still,  as  formerly  (2  S  23"), 
cultivated  in  Palestine,  and  used  nq  food  (Thomson, 
i.  2.J3 ;  Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i.  65).  There  are  two 
varieties,  one  pale  red  the  other  dark  brown,  and  the 
pottage  made  by  boiling  either  of  these  is  savoury 
(Gn  2^),  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  red,  hence 
Esau  callea  it  '  the  red,  this  red '  (see  incident  in 
Diog.  Laert.  vii.  3).  In  Kfrypt  lentiles  were  called 
CirSCtna  (Pap.  Anaslasi,  iv.  15),  and  in  Assyria 
a'ssu.  In  Greece  thoy  were  used  as  food  by  the 
poor  (Aristopli.  Pluttcs,  1004-5 ;  and  Phorecrates,  ap. 
Athen.  iv.  p.  159).  Tlie  Romans  regarded  lentiles 
as  an  Egyptian  plant  (Virg.  Georg.  i.  228 ;  and 
Martial,  Epig.  xiii.  9),  and  they  were  sometimes 
used  as  a  bread-stuff  (Athenseus,  Deipnos,  iv.  158  ; 
see  also  Ezk  4').  An  allied  species  of  vicia  is  used 
as  a  camel-food  by  the  Arabs,  and  called  kersenna 
(Robinson,  ii.  83).  Lentile  flour  is  sold  in  this 
country  under  the  name  '  revalenta.'  Lentiles 
were  brought  by  Barzillai  to  David  in  exile  (2  S 
17^).  Pottage  is  sometimes  made  by  boiling  the 
lentiles  with  meat,  more  commonly  a  little  suet  is 
added  to  the  water  wlien  boiling  (Kitto). 

Beans  ('^is  pol,  LXX  kwi/aos),  the  seeds  of  the 
common  bean,  Faba  vulgaris,  are  also  used  in 
Palestine  for  food,  esiiecially  by  the  poor.  The 
bean  is  originally  a  native  of  Persia,  and  was  some- 
times used  as  a  bread-stuff,  as  it  is  still  in  Savoy 
and  other  parts  of  Europe  (Ezk  4'j  Pliny,  xviii. 
12);  it  is  sometimes  eaten  parched  or  roasted  (Theo- 
critus, Jd.  7.  65  ;  Robinson,  iii.  87).  Food  of  this 
kind  was  brought  to  David  in  exile  (2  S  17^,  but 
LXX  omits  tlie  parclied  pulse).  More  commonly, 
beans  are  boiled  in  oil  with  garlic  (Shaw,  Travels, 
i.  257)  or  in  water,  and  made  into  pottage,  with 
or  without  meat ;  sometimes  they  are  eaten  with 
butter  and  pepper.  Robinson  describes  raw  beans, 
soaked  in  water  until  they  sprout,  as  part  of  the 
Lenten  fare  of  the  monks  at  Mount  Sinai  (i.  259).  In 
Egypt  Ixjans  were  used,  and  have  been  found  some- 
times in  mummy  cases  ;  they  Avere  called  kat'a,  ari, 
and  sometimes  pir,  but  the  last  was  probably  the 
bean  of  the  Nelumbium  lotus,  and  kat'a  is  tr.  by 
Lieblein  the  Onuntia  fruit.  Birch  and  Eisenlohr 
tr.  khi;p  in  the  Harris  papyrus  as  '  bean ' ;  if  so,  they 
formed  a  part  of  the  oUering  to  Ptah ;  altliougli 
Herodotus  says  that  they  were  not  eaten  in  Egypt, 
and  were  accounted  impure  (ii.  37).  For  similar 
prejudices  against  beans,  see  Porphyry,  de  Absti- 
ncntia,  i.  26  ;  Diog.  Laert.  \\xi.  19 ;  Olement  Alex. 
Strom,  iii. ,  and  other  authors.  The  high  priest  was 
forbidden  to  eat  beans  and  lentiles  on  the  day  before 
the  great  Day  of  Atonement  (Gemara,  Joma,  i.  §  4), 
and  the  Flamen  Dialis  was  forbidden  to  eat  them 
also,  as  they  were  thought  to  dull  the  senses  and 
cause  disturbing  dreams.  For  other  superstitions 
concerning  beans  see  Pliny,  xviii.  12. 

Husks  (KtpiTia)  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
(Lk  15'")  are  the  dark  purple  horn-like  pods  of 
Ceratonin  siliqiia,  the  cnarrub  tree  of  the  Arabs 
and  of  the  Talmud.  This  is  a  large  handsome 
spreading  tree  common  in  Mediterranean  coimtries, 
whose  sweet,  fleshy  pods,  the  caroba  beans  of  the 
Italians,  are  used  as  food  by  the  poor  (Robinson, 
ii.  250).  In  Greece  and  Italy  they  were  used  by 
the  Stoics  as  a  disciplinary  food  for  youths  (Persius, 
iii.  55 ;  Juv.  xi.  68),  and  Horace  s  reference,  Ep. 
n.  i.  123,  is  well  known.  In  Palestine,  where  the 
tree  is  fairly  conmion,  the  beans  are  used  as  cattle 
food  {Shabhath,  xxiv.  §  2),  and  are  occasionally 
mentioned  in  the  Talnmd  (see  Maimon.  in  Demui, 
ii.  S  1,  and  Buxtorf,  s.v.).  Pliny  refers  to  their  use 
in  feeding  swine  (xv.  24 ;  see  Columella,  vii.  9),  and 
in  Italy  they  are  thought  to  give  a  sweet  taste  to 
the  animal's  flesh.  Tliey  are  imported  into  this 
country,  and  are  sometimes  called  '  locust-beans ' 
or  St.  John's  bread,  from  a  mistaken  notion  timt 
they  were  the  iKplSa  of  Mt  3''.     Steeped  in  water 


they  are  used  to  make  a  pleasant,  sweetish  drink 
(see  Pliny,  xiii.  16  and  xxiii.  8). 

Fitches  in  Ezk  4*  (kusscmoth)  were  cereal  grains, 
probably  spelt  (see  Bread).  The  same  word  in 
AV  of  Is  28-^--''  is  in  Heb.  n^i?  ke^,  LXX  fiek&vOiov, 
and  signifies  the  black  cummin,  which  is  the  seed 
of  a  rauunculaceous  plant,  Nigclla  saliva,  a  native 
of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  countries.  These 
seeds  are  beaten  out  of  the  potl-like  follicles  with  a 
ni'itfeh  or  staff,  and  si»rinklcd  on  bre.ad  as  a  car- 
minative, as  we  use  caraway  seeds  (Plinj',  xix.  7). 
Tliey  have  a  hot  but  not  unpleasant  taste.  The 
plant  is  called  kizah  by  the  Arabs  and  kuzatu  in 
tlie  Assyr.  plant  list,  and  in  Vulg.  is  named  git. 
For  references  to  the  use  of  these  seeds,  see  Plautus, 
Rudens.  v.  2,  39  ;  Ausonius,  344,  8  ;  Dioscorides,  iii. 
83 ;  Pliny,  xix.  8,  xx.  17,  etc. 

(c)  Of  cucurbitaceous  plants,  melons,  cucumbers, 
and  gourds  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The 
two  former  are  fruits  much  relished  in  Egypt 
(Nu  IP). 

Cucumbers  (o'Kf  p  kishshu'tm,  LXX  cIkvoi)  are  the 
fruit  of  Cncuniis  chate  (the  khata  of  the  Arabs)  and 
C.  sativus,  the  common  cucumber.  Both  species 
grow  freely  in  Egypt  (Nu  IP)  and  in  Palestine, 
and,  accoraing  to  Kitto,  are  eaten  by  all  classes  to 
an  extent  that  would  scarcely  be  credible  in  thb 
country ;  and  Forskal  says  this  is  tlie  commonest 
fruit  in  Egypt  [Ft.  ^gypt.  168).  Finn  speaks  of 
Arabs  eating  cucumbers  by  the  wayside  for 
refreshment  (Byeways  in  Palestine,  2).  Robinson 
saw  fields  of  them  (iii.  344),  and  Tliomson  describes 
a  garden  of  cucumbers  with  a  booth  for  a  watch- 
man (Is  1*).  As  birds  do  not  eat  them,  a  scarecrow 
is  useless  in  such  a  place  (Bar  6™).  In  Assjt.  they 
are  called  kissu  and  in  Egyptian  skhcptu.  Hippo- 
crates speaks  of  them  as  eaten  when  green  [de  Vict. 
Batione,  ii. ).  The  fruit  of  the  cluite  is  longer  and 
greener  than  the  common  cucumber.  They  are 
often  eaten  with  vinegar  or  bread,  or  filled  with 
mince-meat  and  spices.  Tristram  notes  Arab  chil- 
dren bringing  to  school  as  their  dinner  barley-bread 
and  cucumber,  which  they  ate  rind  and  all. 
Forskal  describes  the  method  whereby  a  delicious 
drink  is  made  from  its  juice. 

Melons  (  crass  'dbattihtm,  LXX  viiroves,  Nu  IP), 
called  by  the  Arabs  battikh,  are  grown  and  used 
abundantly  both  in  E^pt  and  Palestine.  Both 
the  water-melon  [Citrullus  vidgaris)  and  the  flesh- 
melon  (Citcumis  melo)  are  cultivated,  and  both 
were  probably  included  under  this  name.  The 
Talmudists  distinguish  these,  calling  the  former 
melapepon  and  the  latter  'ubattihim  (Alaaserofh,  i. 
§  4 ;  Terumotk,  viii.  §  6 ;  Chilaim,  i.  S  2),  but  in 
Aruch  they  are  both  known  by  their  Heb.  name. 
It  is  singular  that  in  Coptic  they  are  called  by 
theii-  Greek  name. 

Wild  Gourd  (n^-i^s),  in  plural  piikaim,  1  K  6"  7", 
or  jmkkuOth,  2  K  4^^,  tr.  in  former  passage  '  knops,' 
in  the  latter  'wild  gounl,'  is  the  fruit  of  the  vine- 
like Citrullns  colocynthis,  which  is  common  in  the 
Jordan  Valley.  'To  human  nature  it  is  of  so 
mortal  bitterness  that  little  indeed,  and  even  the 
leaf,  is  a  most  vehement  purgative.  They  say  that 
it  will  leave  a  man  half  dead,  and  he  may  only 
recover  his  strength  by  eating  flesh  meat '  (Doughty, 
i.  132).  It  is  very  rare  in  the  hill-countiy  of 
Ephraim,  honce  the  son  of  the  prophet  wlio  gathered 
it  did  not  know  the  plant,  but  mistook  it  for  the 
non-poisonous  Cticumis  prophetarum  or  globe 
cucumber  common  in  Samaria.  In  an  Arabic 
version  of  La  3''  the  text  is  rendered  '  he  hath 
sated  me  with  colocynth,'  so  proverbial  is  its  bitter- 
ness. Its  elegant  sliape  suggested  its  imitation  in 
the  ornamenting  of  the  carved  panelling  of  the 
temple  and  of  the  edge  of  the  molten  sea.  In 
Assyr.  it  in  vikkuti. 
Jonah's  Gourd  (;Vs'p  JpUfdyOn,  TJKX  ko\oki>v0i;) 
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\v;ts  >u|.|  M^r,!  finm  ilic  hkriie--  of  the  name  to  the 
I"_y;iti:i:i  /,'/W  iHcroii.  ii.  ;t4)  to  lie  the  Bicinus 
;he  Pahiin  L'hrisii  ^  .ijl  plant, 

iijwiiiL;'  hcrl)  \\liifh  ribes  as 

Decoiiniij,^  almost  tree -like  aiui  cainune  of  aflbrd- 
in;;  shade  ;  even  in  our  gardens  its  growth  under 
litions  is  extraordinarily  rapid.  It 
what  the  kiki  of  the  hieroglyphic 
'  -i-nus  is  in  Coptic  called  jismis, 
mcient  form  kesmes  or  kesbet. 
I  til,  ii.  1,  says,  however,  the 
1  plant  calleci  by  the  Arabs 
kherua,  wliich  is  rivinus.  Tristram  objects  to  this 
identification,  as  the  ricinus  is  not  a  climbing  plant, 
Ijut  the  passage  in  Jon  4"  does  not  describe  it  as 
such  ;  he  supposes  the  ph\nt  to  have  been  the  roof- 
gourd  or  Lagenaria  vulgaris  of  which  Pliny  states 
that  '  shooting  upwards  with  the  greatest  rapidity 
it  soon  covers  the  arched  roofs  of  houses  and 
trellises '  (xix.  24).  The  Vulg.  renders  it  hedera  or 
i^-y,  and  this  occasioned  a  controversy  between 
Jerome  and  Augustine  (see  Hieron.  in  Jon  4^  and 
Epist.  89).  In  early  Christian  art  the  plant  is 
fancifully  represented  as  a  trailing  melon-like 
plant  covering  a  trellis-work,  as  on  the  sarcophagus 
in  the  Lateral!  from  St.  Peter's  crypt  (Parkers 
Photog.  No.  2905 ;  see  also  Bellorius,  de  Antiq. 
Lucernis,  pi.  iii.  fig.  30,  for  a  representation  on  a 
lamp).  An  undetermined  species  of  climbing  plant 
in  Assyrian  was  called  kakulla. 

(d)  Of  alliaceous  vegetables  there  are  three 
mentioned  as  favourite  foods  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt — onions,  leeks, and  garlic  (Nu  IP).  All  these 
are  stiU  much  cultivated  in  Bible  lands,  and  are  in 
constant  use  among  Orientals  either  raw  or  cooked. 

Onions  (::'H'r  bt?cdim,  LXX  Kp6np.vov),  the  bulbs 
of  Allium  cepa.  These  are  commonly  eaten  raw- 
as  a  relish  with  bread,  or  boOed  with  meal  (Robin- 
son, ii.  211),  or  with  lentiles  {Terumotk,  x.  1; 
Martial,  Epig.  iii.  376),  or  with  beef  (Apiciiis,  224). 
By  the  A-syrians  the  onion  was  called  sursu,  and 
by  the  Egyptians  h^t  (Copt,  mejol).  Herodotus 
tells  that  on  the  casing  of  the  great  pyramid  was 
inscribed  the  value  of  the  onions,  garlic,  and 
radishes  eaten  by  the  builders  (ii.  25).  The  later 
Latin  writers  say  that  the  onion  was  deified  by 
the  Egyptians  (Juv.  xv.  9 ;  Plut.  de  Isid'\  353). 
Pliny  (xix.  6)  says  that  garlic  and  onions  are 
invoked  by  them  when  taking  an  oath  ;  and  Lucian 
[Jup.  Trag.  42)  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  Pelusium 
were  especially  devoted  to  this  cultus.  There  is, 
however,  no  native  evidence  for  this.  Among  the 
Greeks  onions  were  highly  esteemed,  and  Homer 
speaks  of  Hecamede  giWng  Patroclus  an  onion  as 
a  relish  (/?.  xi.  630) ;  but  Lucian  describes  them  as 
food  for  the  poor  [Dial.  Mer.  14.  2 ;  Ep.  Sat.  28). 

Leeks  r"^~  1^0 zir,  LXX  irpdaa).  The  Heb.  name 
used  in  Xu  IP  literally  means  'green  herb,'  and  is 
rendered  grass,  hay,  or  green  herb  in  15  other 
passages ;  but  as  these  are  not  human  food,  the 
translators  have  here  followed  the  LXX,  leeks 
being  supposed  to  resemble  grass  in  habit  and 
colour.  Leeks  are  eaten  raw  with  bread,  or  sliced 
and  put  into  vinegar,  or  boiled  in  pottage  (Arte- 
midorus,  i.  67).  Nero  is  said  to  have  on  stated 
days  fed  only  on  leeks  and  oil  to  improve  his  voice 
(Pliny,  xix.  6).  The  Egyptian  leelv  v.as  particu- 
larly esteemed  by  the  Romans.  '  iviiown  as 
dga  (Copt,  cgi),  while  the  A-  ailed  it 
ezcdhc,  tisuratti.  Ludolf  translate-  //"•.(;•  ■  lettuce,' 
and  Scheuchzer  says  that  it  probably  means  the 
Nelumhiiim  lotus ;  'but  the  balance  or  evidence  is 
in  favour  of  the  common  leek  (Allium  porrum). 

Garlic  [c-v  shihn,  LXX  crKopSoif).  The  cloves  or 
bulbs  of  Allium  sritli-mn  Avere  so  commonly  used 
as  flavouring  tliat  the  Jews  were  reproached  for 
their  liking  for  these  strongly-scented  herbs.  In 
Shahbat  Jehudo   thev  are  safd  to  smell  foullv  of 


garlic;  and  Salomon  Levi  defends  tlieir  ta-i.-  in 
Theriac.  Jud.  i.  §  20.  In  Egypt  this  plant  was, 
and  is  still,  much  used  (Herod,  ii.  125  ;  Wilkin.son, 
i.  169  ;  Lane,  i.  257).  Garlic  was  supposed  to  have 
the  power  of  neutralizing  the  poison  of  the  asp, 
and  its  use  by  penitent  criminals  was  believed  to 
purify  them  and  absolve  them  of  guilt.  In  Maaser 
.sheni,  v.  §  8,  garlic  is  called  the  'Lord of  tears.' 
At  the  present  day  it  is  much  prized  in  the  East  as 
a  remedy  for  many  ailments  ai  itidote  for 

many  poisons  ;  Pliny  enumenr  s  in  which 

it  was  recommended  medicinally,  ana  Prudentius 
speaks  of  an  altar  to  the  garlic  as  being  erected  at 
Pelusium.  The  Egyptians  called  it  sesen  (Copt. 
scsen). 

Bitter  Herbs  (o'I't."?  merdrim,  LXX  viKpiSes,  Vulg. 
lactucce  agrestes)  are  mentioned  in  Ex  12*,  Nu  9", 
and  referred  to  in  La  3'^  (EV  '  bitterness ').  Bitter 
salads  are  often  eaten  with  meat  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  elsewhere,  the  commonest  plant  used  for  this 
purpose  being  the  lettuce  (Lactuca  sativa),  the  a/a 
of  the  Egyptians,  called  by  the  Hebrews  hazereth 
(probably  the  Assyrian  haserottu).  According  to 
tne  rabbinical  writers  (Pesachim,  ii.  §  6),  there  were 
five  bitter  herbs  which  might  be  eaten  with  the 
paschal  lamb  :  the  endive  [Lactuca  endivia)  was  the 
second  of  these,  called  by  them  ulshin  (probably 
the  Assyr.  harussu) ;  it  also  is  common  in  Egj'pt. 
The  third  is  called  tliamkah,  described  by  ilaimon- 
ides  as  a  garden  endive,  the  cichorium  of  Pliny 
(xix.  6),  but  said  in  Aruch  to  be  a  carduus,  in  the 
Gemara  to  be  a  gingidium,  probably  the  Artedia 
squamata  of  botanists,  a  bitter  aromatic  umbellifer- 
ous plant.  In  Zcmatt  David  it  is  said  to  be  a  kind 
of  helminthia  which  grows  near  date  palms.  The 
fourth,  harhabina,  was  probably  wiamtftmjn,  or  the 
horehound,  but  according  to  Lightfoot  the  beet ; 
and  the  fifth,  maror,  is  called  in  Aruch  a  pot-herb, 
possibly  Inula  Helenium  or  Elecampane,  which 
was  a  plant  highly  esteemed  as  a  stomachic  in  the 
Pcgim^n  sanitatis  of  Salemum.  jVIaimonides  says 
it  was  a  bitter  coriander,  which,  according  to 
Varro,  was  often  pounded,  mixed  with  vinegar,  and 
sprinkled  over  meat ;  but  Lightfoot  thinks  that 
maror  is  horehound  (Ministerium  Templi,  Xlll.  v.  2). 

It  is  probable  that  the  words  of  the  ordinance 
of  the  passover  were  not  meant  to  specify  any 
particular  bitter  herb.  According  to  Pesachim, 
ii.  §  6,  the  herbs  might  be  eaten  fresh  or  dried,  but 
must  not  be  soaked,  stewed,  or  boiled.  Delitzsch 
gives  viarnt  and  rnuraru  as  the  names  of  bitter 
garden  plants  {Assyr.  Handworterbuch,  427). 

For  Mandrakes  see  Medicine. 

(e)  The  fruits  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  not 
very  numerotis. 

Almonds  {'r-7  shukUd,  LXX  Kapvov)  are  mentioned 
in  Gn  43^^  as  part  of  the  present  sent  by  Jacob  to 
the  Egj-ptian  viceroy.  They  are  said  not  to  be 
common  in  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptian  name  of  the 
fruit  is  doubtful.  Brugsch  believes  it  to  be  the 
tree  called  net' ;  but  the  Coptic  uses  the  Greek 
name,  which  means  any  nut.  According  to 
Heracleon,  Epicharmos,  and  Philyllius,  Kapvov  is 
specially  used  for  the  almond,  the  bitter  almond 
being  distinguished  in  Greek  as  Kcipva  iriKpd  or 
d/j.vy5d\a  (see  Athenfeus,  Dcipnos,  ii.  38).  The 
almond  was  supposed  to  prevent  the  intoxicating 
effect  of  wine,  and  was  consequently  taken  at  wine 
banquets  (Pliny,  xxiii.  8  ;  Plutarch,  QuoMt.  Conviv. 
vi.  4).  This  tree  grows  wild  on  Carmel  and  in 
Moab,  and  is  ctiltivated  extensively  in  Palestine. 
The  Heb.  name  means  '  hastener '  in  reference 
to  its  early  blossoming,  hence  the  paronomasia  in 
Jer  1^-.  The  blossoms,  which  look  white  at  a 
distance,  are  compared  to  grey  Lair  in  Ec  12*,  and 
their  shape  was  the  pattern  from  which  the  cups 
of  the  seven-branched  candlestick  were  made  (Ex 
25^).     Aaron's  rod  was  probably  a,n  almond  branch 
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(Nu  17') ;  but  there  was  an  old  tradition  that  it 
was  of  storax  wood,  and  that  its  bearing  almonds 
was  miraculous  (see  the  verses  falsely  attributed  to 
Tertullian,  contra  Marcion.  iv.  117).  In  Gn  30" 
the  almond  tree  is  named  nV  li}z,  the  word  from 
which  the  old  name  of  Bethel  was  derived.  Robin- 
son notes  a  sweetmeat  made  of  a  mixture  of 
almonds  and  dates  as  a  present  given  to  distin- 
guished guests  (i.  115).  The  ancient  Medes  mixed 
almonds  with  their  bread. 

Apples  (ij'BB  tappdah,  LXX  ixfj^ov),  mentioned  in 
Ca  23-»  7"  8»,  Pr  25",  Jl  1",  cannot  be  the  fruit  to 
which  we  give  this  name,  as  it  does  not  grow  freely 
in  Palestine,  of  which  country  it  is  not  a  native 
(see  H.  C.  Hart,  PEFSt,  1885,  282).  Thomson  sjiys 
that  he  has  seen  it  growing  luxuriantly  (i.  172), 
but  Tristram  believes  that  he  has  mistaken  the 
tree  (N.H.  of  Bible,  334).  Robertson  Smith,  on 
philological  grounds,  has  defended  the  cl.ainis  of 
the  common  apple  (Pyrus  malus)  to  bo  identified 
with  tlie  tappuah,  but  its  scarcity  renders  this 
very  improbable  (journal  of  Philologp,  xiii.  1885, 
p.  65).  Kitto  believed  it  to  be  the  citron,  which 
now  grows  freely  in  Palestine,  and  is  described  in 
Jos.  (Ant.  XIII.  xiii.  §  5)  as  one  of  the  trees  whose 
boughs  were  used  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles ;  but 
the  citron  is  a  native  of  N.  India  and  China,  and 
was  probably  of  late  introduction.  Tristram  has 
claimed  the  j\[iricot  as  the  apple  of  Canticles.  It 
is  a  very  widely  cultivated  tree,  but  is  a  native 
of  Armenia  (lienoe  called  by  Dioscorides  fiTjXov 
'kpiuvMKov,  HP  i.  160),  and  is  probably  also  a 
late  import.  The  characteristics  suggested  by 
the  texts  are — (1)  a  shady  tree,  (2)  with  golden 
coloured  fruit,  (3)  which  is  fragrant,  (4)  and 
pleasant  to  taste,  (5)  and  which  is  the  symbol  of 
love.  All  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  by  the  quince. 
The  tree  is  not  very  large,  but  it  is  one  under 
whose  shade  one  could  sit  or  lie,  as  in  the  texts, 
and  it  is  as  suitable  for  this  purpose  as  the  vine  or 
fig  tree.  Its  frtiit  is  extremely  fragrant,  and  some 
varieties  might  be  called  golden  by  contrast  if 
gathered  in  a  silver  filigree  basket  (I^r  25").  It  is 
pre-eminently  the  fruit  of  love  (see  the  mass  of 
evidence  on  this  gathered  in  Celsius'  Hicro- 
botanicon,  1.  255  ff.).  The  quince  is  called  fjiT]Xoi> 
mthout  any  adjective  by  some  of  the  Greek 
authors  (see,  however,  II.  ix.  542,  where  the /itjXov 
tree  is  called  tall),  and  is  the  first  of  the  apples 
described  by  Pliny  (xxiii.  6).  In  the  light  or  the 
description  in  the  passage  in  Ca  8'  the  weight  of 
evidence  is  in  favour  of  regarding  this  tree  as  the 
quince, which,  thougli unplea-sing  to  the  tasteof  most 
Europeans,  is  yet  eaten  with  relish  by  many  in  the 
East,  and  esteemed  most  wholesome.  Athenseus 
says  that  full  ripe  quinces  are  better  food  than 
any  other  kind  of  api)le  [Deipnos,  iii.  20).  For 
a  discussion  on  the  nature  of  the  tappuah,  see 
Houghton,  PSD  A,  1889,  42.  The  quince  has  a 
special  name  in  the  Talmud,  parish  (see  Kelaim, 
i.  4),  and  in  Arabic,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
Robertson  Smith's  argument ;  but  in  Jerus.  Tal- 
mud, according  to  Abu'l  Walid,  parishim  means 
asparagus;  see  Guisius,  in  loco,  Chilaim  (I.  iii.). 
A  common  tradition  identifies  the  quince  with  the 
tree  of  tlie  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

Dates,  the  fruit  of  the  date-palm.  Phoenix  dacty- 
lifera,  though  given  in  the  AVm  2  Ch  31*  as  a 
possible  translation  of  vy\  cUbash  (elsewhere 
rendered  '  honey '),  are  not  otherwise  mentioned  in 
the  Bible.  This  is  remarkable  considering  how 
frequently  palms  are  referred  to,  and  it  has  been 
supjM)sed  that  the  word  honey  in  the  phrase  so 
often  used  in  the  Pentateuch  descriptive  of  Pales- 
tine may  refer  to  dibs  or  date-honey  made  by 
boiling  (town  the  fruit.  This  sweetmeat  was  made 
in  Babylonia  where  palms  alwimded  (Herodotus,  i. 
193),  and  was  also  made  at  Jericho  (Jos.  BJiv.  viii. 


§  3).  LXX  translates  }':p  in  2  S  16'  ipolviKft,  *  dates,' 
and  the  palm  is  put  among  the  fruit  trees  in  Jl  1". 
As  a  cultivated  tree  the  palm  is  little  grown  now 
in  Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan.  In  Egypt  the 
date-palm  was  called  dm  and  bd,  and  dates  oenrd. 
In  Assyria  the  date-palm  was  ginmtnaru,  and  date- 
honey  dispu.  According  to  Doughty  (i.  148),  there 
is  no  worse  food  than  the  date,  and  he  reports  the 
Arabs  as  saying  that  when  the  date  is  eaten  alone 
human  nature  decays.  For  references  to  the  palm 
in  classical  and  Oriental  literature,  see  Celsius, 
Hierobot.  ii.  44511. 

Figs  (njKfi  tScn&h,  LXX  (ru/cij),  the  fruit  of  Ficus 
carica,  next  to  the  grape  the  most  highly  prized  of 
all  the  fruits  of  Bible  lands,  and  53  times  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.  Mohammed  says  of  it  that  if  any 
fruit  has  really  come  from  Paratlise  it  must  have 
been  the  fig.  Botanically  speaking,  what  is  calle«l 
the  fruit  is  the  soft  fleshy  receptacle  within  which 
are  the  flowers  and  later  the  grain-like,  hard,  dry 
achenes.  Hence  the  ancient  authors  speak  of  the 
fig  tree  as  bearing  fruit  without  flowers  ( MaxTobius, 
Saturnalia,  ii.  16) ;  but  as  the  fig  itself  is  the  inflor- 
escence, the  language  of  Hab  3"  is  strictly  correct. 
The  buds  or  young  figs  appear  before  the  leaves, 
hence  a  fig  tree  in  full  lear  should  have  its  fruit 
developed.  The  precocious  tree  of  Mt  21'*  and  Mk 
11"  was  therefore  unnaturally  barren.  The  fig 
tree  bears  every  year  (Thomson,  ii.  101),  but  the 
Rabbinists  speaK  of  a  variety  called  benoth  shuah, 
which  only  brings  forth  fruit  each  third  year 
(Maimon.  Demai,  i.  1,  and  Bartenora  in  Shebiith, 
V.  V.  1),  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  is 
referred  to  in  Mk  11".  The  manuring  of  such  an 
unpromising  tree  is  alluded  to  by  Cato,  as  in  the 
parable,  Lk  13«. 

The  first  crop,  called  rrn^^  biklcurdh,  -irpiSpofioi, 
begins  to  redden  in  March  and  is  ripe  by  June ; 
unripe   figs    are    called    c??  paggim    (hence    the 

E lace-name  Bethphage,  'house  of  green  figs'). 
iXX  calls  the  unripe  figs  in  Ca  2"  iXwdoi. ;  but 
according  to  Theophrastus  (vi.  8)  and  Hippocrates 
(574.  23)  these  are  winter  figs,  which  grow  under 
the  leaves  and  do  not  ripen.  The  early  figs  are 
the  most  delicious  and  refreshing  (Is  28*,  Jer  24', 
Mic  7S  Hos  9'"),  and  are  easily  shaken  oH"  (Nah  3^*). 
See  Macrobius,  ii.  16.  The  untimely  figs  of  Rev 
6'^  are  olynthi. 

The  summer  fi^s,  rp  (2  S  16'),  ripen  in  August  and 
September  (see  also  Mic  7',  Am  8').  These  are  either 
eaten  fresh  or  dried  in  the  sun  (Shabbath,  viii.  §  6), 
or  made  into  cakes  called  D'^31  d^belim  ( 1  S  25''  30^', 
2  K  20^  1  Ch  12«,  Is  382').  \^  making  these  the 
figs  are  sometimes  first  beaten  in  a  mortar,  then 
pressed  into  acake(raaniY/t,  xxviii.  1).  These  cakes, 
called  by  LXX  iraXdOf),  were  either  round  or  sauaru 
(see  Terumoth,  iv.  §  8 ;  Baba  mesia,  ii. ).  Heroaotus 
uses  the  name  iraXddr]  of  other  fruit  cakes  (iv.  23), 
but  Athenajus  distinguishes  fig  cakes  as  ir.  ^vplaKT). 
Such  cakes  are  still  used  by  the  Arabs  (Burck- 
hardt,  i.  51),  and  with  barley-bread  are  tlie  common 
food  of  poor  travellers  in  the  East.  The  iovra 
Beth-diblathaim  means  the  house  of  the  tMo  cakes 
of  tigs.  On  the  two  crops  of  tigs  see  the  8i<f>6pov 
ffvKTji  of  Arist.  Eccles.  708. 

A  third  crop  of  winter  figs  appears  in  August, 
and  ripens  at  the  end  of  November.  These  some- 
times hang  on  the  tree  when  the  leaves  are  shed, 
unless  the  tree  be  exposed  to  frost. 

Figs  are  liable  to  disease,  both  from  parasitic 
fungi  and  from  insects.  There  are  several  species 
of  both,  which  attack  the  fruit  and  cause  it  to  be 
shed  prematurely,  or  to  shrivel  and  become  uneat- 
able (Jer  24"  29'^).  For  reflections  on  this  vision 
see  Ilieron.  Comment,  in  Jer.,  on  5". 

Sycomore  Figs  (•^vp?'»  pl-  shikviim  or  shikmCth  in 
Ps  78")  are  the  small  fig  of  the  Ficus  sycomorus,  a 
bluish-purple  fruit  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes,  but 
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considered  unwholesome  and  indigestible  ( Dioscor, 
i.  182).  The  tree  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is 
found  in  Palestine  in  the  lower  lands  from  Joppa 
to  E-rj'pt  (1  K  10",  2  Ch  115;  see  Bartenora  in 
Shebiiih,  ix.  2).  Jerome  notes  that  they  are  easily 
killed  bv  frost,  and  so  they  were  destroyed  by  the 
storm-plague  in  Egypt  (Ps  78^).  As  in  the  hoUow 
receptacle  the  flowers  which  bear  stamens  are  at 
the  upper  and  those  bearing  pistils  at  the  lower 
part,  it  ensures  fertilization  to  pinch  or  incise 
them,  thereby  facilitating  the  entrance  of  the 
insects  whose  movements  in  the  plant  promote 
fertilization  ;  this  is  known  as  caprilication  (Pliny, 
xiii.  14  ;  Theophrastus,  iv.  2).  Amos  caUs  himself 
a  oh\z  boles,  or  scratcher  of  sycomore  fruit,  in 
allusion  to  this  (LXX  kvL^uv  tyvKifupa,  RV  '  dresser 
of  sycomore  trees ').  The  superintendence  of  this 
was  probably  the  function  of  Baal-hanan  (1  Cb 
27^).  This  tree  is  abundant  in  Egypt,  and  of  its 
wood  most  mummy  coffins  are  made ;  as  its 
branches  generally  arise  from  the  trunk  low  down, 
it  is  easily  climbed  (Lk  IIH).  The  fruit  was  free 
from  tithing  among  the  Jews  (Demai,  L  1). 

Mulberries  (x^?  baca,  LXX  cvkol^vos)  are  not 
mentioned  as  fruit ;  but  as  the  tree  is  common  in 
Palestine,  and  as  the  berries  are  now  eaten  freely, 
they  were  probably  used  in  Bible  times.  The  trees 
are  named  in  2  S  5^'*  and  1  Ch  14^*,  and  the  place 
named  from  them  'Baca's  vale'  in  Ps  84*.  Our 
Lord  refers  to  the  tree  under  the  name  sycamine 
in  His  lesson  on  faith  (Lk  17°).  For  a  description 
of  the  marvels  of  this  tree  see  Pliny,  xvi.  41,  where 
it  is  described  as  being  as  remarkable  as  a  creature 
possessed  of  animation  (see  also  xxiiL  7). 

Nuts  (''P?  botnim,  LXX  rep^^ifOos)  are  the  fruit 
of  the  Pistacia  vera.  This  tree  is  a  native  of 
Syria,  although  not  very  abundant,  and  was 
brought  into  Europe  by  the  Romans.  The  nut  is 
the  stone  in  the  centre  of  the  greenish  drupe,  and 
its  kernel  is  oily,  soft,  and  not  unpleasant  to  taste. 
It  is  mentioned  only  in  Gn  43".  The  tree  is  often 
mentioned,  but  its  name  n^x  'elah  or  'el6n  is  trans- 
lated oak  or  tell  tree,  as  Is  6^'  (RV  terebinth  tree). 

Olives  (n:]  zayith,  LXX  ikcuw.),  the  same  name  for 
both  tree  and  fruit.  These  are  often  mentioned  in 
Scripture  (37  times  in  OT  and  18  in  NT),  and  the 
Olea  Europcea  is  a  native  of  Palestine,  and  much 
cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  extracted  from 
its  drupes.  In  Egypt  the  tree  was  called  degam, 
and  was  esteemed  in  early  days  as  a  specific  for  all 
ailments  (see  Papyrus  Ebers,  p.  47  ;  in  the  Harris 
Pap.  it  is  called  degetu).  The  tree  is  small,  slow 
of  growth,  and  irregularly  branched.  Its  wood 
is  hard  and  fine-grained,  and  its  leaves  like 
those  of  a  large  privet,  but  whitish  beneath. 
It  has  a  small  white  flower  growing  in  racemes, 
and  its  fruit  is  well  known.  The  wild  plants  of 
the  olive  are  sometimes  used  as  stocks  on  which  to 
graft  cultivated  varieties  with  larger  fruit  (Ro 
11").  The  low  size  of  the  tree  made  the  olive  leaf 
brought  by  the  dove  to  Noah  significant  (Gn  8"). 
These  trees  are  cultivated  in  orchards  or  olive 
yards  (Ex  23") ;  when  ripe  they  are  beaten  (Dt 
24*)  in  order  to  strike  off"  the  fruit  (in  Is  17*  and 
24"  badly  tr.  '  shaken '),  and  the  fruit  is  brought  to 
the  oil  mills,  which  consist  of  circular  stone  basins 
in  which  the  drupes  are  crushed  by  a  heavy  stone 
wheel  that  is  rolled  over  them.  The  mass  is  then 
put  into  small  wicker  baskets,  which  are  piled  over 
each  other  in  a  m'azerah  or  handpress,  in  which 
they  are  squeezed  either  by  means  of  a  lon^  lever 
or  a  screw.  The  ancient  presses  were  all  lever 
presses.  After  the  first  pressing  the  pulp  is  put 
mto  copper  pans,  sprinkled  with  water  and 
heated,  and  then  pressed  again.  Where  there  is 
water-power  the  press  is  larger,  and  the  mill  is 
called  a  mutruf;  in  this  the  oUves  are  pressed  in  a 
stone  cylinder,   within  which  an  iron-shod  shaft 


rotates.  In  old  presses  the  pressure  of  the  lever 
was  supplemented  by  heavy  stones  (Thomson,  i. 
286).  The  oil  b  allowed  to  stand  until  the  sedi- 
ment subsides,  and  it  is  then  poured  off" ;  sometimes 
salt  is  used  to  clarify  it.  Among  those  who  have 
no  oil  presses  the  pulp  is  put  in  hot  water  and  the 
oil  skimmed  off!.  The  fruit  is  sometimes  kept  until 
soft  and  black  before  crushing.  It  b  possible  that 
in  this  state  it  may  sometimes  have  been  trodden 
bv  the  feet,  but  tliat  is  never  done  now  (Mic  6"). 
"fhe  oil  is  kept  in  cisterns  of  stone  or  cement  (1  Ch 
27^),  or  in  jars  (khatcabks)  kept  in  cellars.  For  a 
description  of  the  oil  presses  see  Robinson,  BRP 
hii.  365 ;  and  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  u.  286  K. 
Gethsemane  means  an  oil  press. 

The  oil  of  the  olive  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant products  of  the  Holy  Land :  com,  wine,  and 
oil  were  its  three  staple  crops.  '  Certe  oleo  et  vino 
gaudebat  Palaestina  prse  JEgypto'  (Reland,  Palas- 
tina,  ccclviL).  The  oil  is  used  in  cookery  (Lv  2*), 
and  is  spread  on  bread  (Ex  29^),  or  burnt  in  lamps 
for  lighting  (Ex  25"),  or  used  externally  for  anoint- 
ing. This  use  is  referred  to  in  Jotham's  parable 
(Jg  9^).  The  excessive  use  of  oil  was  a  luxury 
which  brought  men  to  poverty  (Pr  21").  Olive  oU 
is  called  n^j  p^  sheinen  zayith  ;  the  finer  oU  which 
runs  out  of  pounded  olives  without  compression  is 
distinguished  as  n'n?  kdthith  (Ex  27"*,  Lv  24-  etc.). 
Olive  oil  was  one  of  the  exports  from  Judah  to 
Tyre  (Ezk  27'").  Oil  was  occasionally  carried  as  a 
part  of  their  provisions  by  travellers  (Lk  1(P). 

The  olive  tree  is  liable  to  a  parasitic  mould 
disease,  a  mildew  which  causes  it  to  cast  its  fruit 
or  makes  its  flower  to  shrivel  (Dt  28**,  Job  15**). 
It  is  also  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects  (Am  4'). 
The  olive  tree  is  used  as  a  type  of  heavenly  favour 
(Ps  52*,  Hos  14*,  Jer  11'*),  and  of  family  prosperity 
(Ps  128').  Oil  is  used  metaphorically  as  expressive 
of  divine  grace  (see  AxoiXTIXG) ;  or  the  salutary 
reproof  of  the  righteous  (Ps  141*).  The  oil  of  joy  ^ 
spoken  of  in  Is61^  see  Erman,  p.  23L  The  oil  tree, 
'ez  shemen  of  Neh  8^,  1  K  6^,  Is  41'*,  is  generally 
believed  to  be  the  zackum  or  Balanites  jEgyptieica, 
a  native  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  one  whose  oil 
is  esteemed  as  a  useful  medicine. 

Pomegranates  (pan  rimm6n,  LXX  p6a),  used  both 
for  the  tree  and  the  fruit.  This  is  also  an  abundant 
fruit  in  Palestine,  of  which  it  is  a  native,  and  is 
mentioned  32  times  in  the  Bible.  Pomegranates 
were  among  the  fruits  brought  back  by  the  spies 
from  Eshcol  (Nu  13"-^).  The  tree  (Punica  granntum) 
grows  to  about  20  ft.  in  height,  and  has  myrtle-like 
leaves  and  scarlet  flowers,  which  come  out  early 
in  the  spring  (Ca  6").  The  fruit  is  well  known,  and 
was  a  favourite  with  the  Jews  ;  its  bright  colour  is 
referred  to  in  Ca  4^  Its  sour  juice  was,  and  Ls,  used 
in  cookery  (Russell,  L  85 ;  Thomson,  i.  286)  and  in 
making  cooling  sherbet,  as  we  use  lemons.     The 

t"uice  is  sometimes  fermented  (Dioscorides,  v.  34), 
tut  the  wine  is  rather  tasteless  unless  spiced  (Ca 
8^).  '  In  this  fruit  Nature  has  shown  to  us  a  grape, 
and  indeed  not  must,  but  wine  ready  made '  ( Pliny, 
xxiii.  6).  The  pomegranate  supplied  a  pattern 
for  ornament  (IK  7^,  Ex  28®.  In  RV  'pome- 
granates' in  1  K  7'*  is  tr.  'pillars'). 

Vines  (je|  gephen ;  in  Nu  6*,  Jg  13"  p^ri  i?j  gephen 
hayyayin,  the  wine-vine).  The  Vitis  vinifera  was 
the  fruit  tree  most  abundantly  cultivated  in  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt  in  ancient  times.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  hilly  countries  north  of  SjTia,  but  early  spread 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Grape 
kernels  have  been  found  in  mummy  cases  of  the 
nth  dynasty  in  Egypt,  dating  from  about  B.C. 
2iX>0.  A  special  variety  Avith  dark  red  grapes  is 
called  PIS'  sorek  (Is  5-,  Jer  2"^,  Gn  49") ;  these 
grapes  have  very  small  kernels.  Figuratively,  the 
unpruned  vine  in  the  sabbatic  year  and  jubilee  is 
called  Ti}  ndsir,  being  compared  to  the  untrimmed 
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Jiair  of  the  Nazirite.  The  colocj-nth  plant  in  2  K 
4"  is  called  ^cphen  sddeh,  a  vine  of  the  lields.  A 
wild  grape-vine  bearing  worthless  grapes  is  called 


IJacchus  aiuat  coUea'  (Virgil,  Geovg.  ii.  113).  The 
valley  of  Kshcol,  named  from  its  bunches  of  grapes, 
produceil  the  great  cluster  which  the  two  spies 
carried  home  between  them  on  a  stall',  Nu  13"* 
(see  Wagenseil,  Suta,  709»).  Modem  travellers 
have  seen  bunches  of  10  to  12  lb.  in  weight ;  still 
larger  bunches  up  to  19  lb.  have  been  grown  in 
this  country  under  glass.  The  hills  alx)ut  Jezreel, 
where  Naboth's  vineyard  was  situated,  were  famous 
for  tlieir  vines,  sis  were  the  grapes  of  Ephraim 
(Jg  %\  The  Moabite  hills  of  Sibmah  (Is  !(>*• »,  Jer 
48**),  and  those  of  Heshbon  and  Elealeh,  were  also 
renowned,  and  those  of  Engedi  (Ca  1")  in  Judah. 
It  was  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah  that  the  s6rek 
grew  (Gn  49"),  and  the  valleys  of  Sorek  and  Eshcol 
were  named  from  these,  as  was  Beth-haccherem, 
•  the  house  of  vines,'  near  Tekoa  (Jer  6^).  A  bottle  of 
Bethlehem  wine  was  a  present  fit  for  a  king  (1  S 
le*").  The  wines  of  Lebanon  (Hos  14^)  and  of  Helbon 
(Aleppo*)  (one  of  the  exports  from  Syria  to  Tyre, 
E/k  27^')  are  also  named  (Robinson,  BRP  iii.  472). 

In  preparing  the  vineyard,  the  stones  had  to  be 
gathered  out  of  the  soil  (Is  6^).  This  is  noticed  by 
Cato  (De  Re  Jitistica,  46),  who  says  that  the  vine- 
yard should  be  'bipalio  delapidato.'  It  needed 
also  to  be  fenced  with  a  hedge  (Mt  21^),  a  stone 
wall  (Nu  22**),  or  a  ditch,  to  protect  it  from  the  wild 
beasts,  such  as  jackals  (Ca  2^,  Ezk  13*),  boars 
(Ps  80"),  and  from  robbers  (Jer  49»).  The  favourite 
site  was  a  hillside  (Is  5S  Jer  31',  Am  9^'),  and  the 
plants  are  set  about  three  paces  from  each  other  in 
rows  (Robinson,  ii.  80 f.).  When  the  vines  grew 
up  they  were  sustained  on  stout  stakes,  over  which 
the  branches  were  trained  (Ezk  19"-  ^*).  This  was 
also  the  practice  in  Egypt;  see  Lepsius,  Denkmdler, 
ii.  53,  61.  All  these  conditions  may  be  observed  to 
this  day,  although  the  Mohammedan  rule  has  dis- 
couraged viticulturein  Palestine.  There  is  usuallya 
tower  (iri'/ryos)  in  a  large  vineyard,  as  described  in 
Mt  21^,  in  which  the  watchers  of  the  vineyard  stay. 
Vineyards  were  called  in  Heb.  D^a  Jcerem.  In  Am 
5"  this  is  coupled  with  ir:ri  hemcd,  'pleasant,'  in  Is 
27"  with  Tjn  hemcr,  '  of  wine,'  but  Targ.  reads  hemed 
here  also,  and  LXX  /ca\6j.  The  towers  in  the  vine- 
yards for  the  keej)ers  or  vine-dressers  (D'Pii))  (Ca  1") 
are  mentioned  in  Chilaim,  v,  §  3,  but  in  smaller 
vinej'ards  they  lived  in  booths  (Is  P).  The  vine- 
yard must  not  be  so^vn  with  two  kinds  of  seed, 
else  the  wliole  produce  Mas  forfeited  as  a  v}-i]> kodesh, 
or  sanctified  thing  (Dt  22") ;  but  trees  of  other  sorts, 
as  fig  trees,  might  be  planted  in  a  vineyard  (Lk 
13',  Mic  4*).  Itamses  ill.  had  olive  trees  in  his 
large  vineyard,  which  was  called  the  'spirit  of 
Egypt,'  Pap.  Harris,  i.  8.  7. 

The  vine-buds  appear  in  March,  and  send  out 
new  branches,  which  are  called  D'jn'f'  sarigtm. 
These  are  not  tendrils,  for  in  Gn  40^"  they  are 
described  as  bearing  friiit ;  when  living,  these  new 
branches  are  green,  but  when  the  surface  is  eaten 
by  locusts  the  skeleton  branch  looks  white  (Jl  F). 
The  tendrils  are  called  d'>i'?i  zalzallim  in  Is  18',  or 
^IfUlCeh  in  Jer  6»  (see  Basket).      The  flowers 


ippear  in  early  April,  and  have  a  slight  fragrance 
Ca  2"-").  'Ihis  M'as  the  time  when  the  vines 
were  pruned,  hence  it  is  said  in  the  passage  that 
in  the  spring-time  the  period  of  the  t:;]  or  pruning 
of  vines  (RVm)  has  come  (so  LXX,  Aa.  Symni. 
Targ.  Vulg.).  AV  follows  Par<lion  and  Kimchi 
in  rendering  it  '  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is 
come.'  The  reference  to  the  pruning  of  vines  in 
•In  15"  is  familiar. 

•  Btit  Schroder  (COT>  11.  121)  disputes  the  identification. 
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The  grape  (3)H  'endb)  grows  in  clusters,  which 
are  named  Vat^^  'eshkdl,  LXX  o-ra^fXij.  The  fruit- 
bearing  branch  is  in  Nu  IS"''^  called  ."n"iDi  zSm6rdh, 
which  IS  the  word  used  in  the  phrase  descriptive  of 
the  worship  of  the  sun  in  Ezk  8"  '  they  put  the 
branch  to  tne  nose,'  usually  taken  as  referring  to 
an  old  Persian  custom  of  holding  a  bundle  of  vine- 
rods,  called  barsom,  before  the  face  of  the  priest 
when  praying  to  the  unextinguished  fire  of  the 
Pyrtetneia  (Strabo,  ed.  Casaubon,  xv.  733).  For  a 
dilFerent  meaning  see  Tract  Joma,  77*. 

The  ripening  grapes  are  called  njii  baser  in  Is  18', 
and  nearly  the  same  word  is  used  in  Job  15". 
These  are  sour  and  set  the  teeth  on  edge  (Ezk  18*). 
Sickly  vines  sometimes  drop  their  grapes  in  this 
stage  (as  in  Job  15^),  the  result  of  a  blight.  In  June 
or  July  the  early  grapes  are  ripe  (Is  18'),  and  in 
September  the  vintage  (TV?  bazir)  begins.  This  is 
a  season  of  rejoicing,  and  during  the  grape -harvest 
the  people  live  in  booths  in  the  midst  of  the  vine- 
yards. It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  ordinance 
of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  a  mode  of  turning 
this  custom  to  the  service  of  religion.  This  vintage 
season  was  celebrated  at  Shechem  (Jg  9-").  The 
grapes  are  cut  with  a  "n::]©  maznurdh,  or  pruning 
hooK  (Is  2*,  Jl  31"),  which  is  called  Vj?  maggdl,  or 
sickle  in  Jl  3",  and  are  collected  in  baskets. 
There  was  no  vine-harvest  in  the  sabbatic  or 
jubilee  year.  For  particulars  on  viticulture  see 
Thomson,  The  Grape  Vine ;  and  Barron,  Vine 
Culture. 

The  best  grapes  were  dried  in  the  sun  into  raisina, 
which  were  compressed  into  pisv  zimmHk,  or  cakes 
(Kimchi).  Abigail  brought  100  such  cakes  to 
David  (1  S  25^*),  and  David  refreslied  the  fainting 
Egyptian  with  two  such  cakes  ( 1  S  30^^*).  Similar 
calces  were  brought  by  Ziba  to  David  (2  S  16^ ;  see 
also  1  Ch  12'*').  These  raisins,  as  well  as  fresh 
grapes,  were  forbidden  to  the  Nazirite  while  under 
his  vow.  To  him  all  that  comes  of  the  grape,  from 
the  D'jsin  harzannim,  or  kernels,  to  the  i]  zdg,  or 
husks,  was  taboo  (see  Jg  \Z^*).  The  nv^v.  'dsht- 
sMth,  given  by  David  to  those  who  accompanied 
him  in  bringing  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  (2  S  B"*, 
1  Ch  16^),  and  tr.  in  AV  '  Hagons  of  wine,'  were 
probably  cakes  of  raisins,  as  in  RV,  which  has 
made  a  similar  change  in  Ca  2*.  The  reading  in  the 
AV  is  supported  on  Talmudic  authority,  but  this 
rests  on  a  very  doubtful  etymology.  For  the  use 
of  these  fruit-cakes  by  travellers  see  Russell,  i.  82. 
Cakes  of  this  kind  were  used  as  offerings  to  Baal 
(Hos  31). 

The  grape  gatherers  were  forbidden  to  glean,  the 
ni'^Sj;  'ClelCth  or  gleanings  being  left  for  the  stranger, 
the  widow,  and  the  fatherless.  In  the  prophetic 
picture  of  rebellious  Jerusalem  as  a  vine,  the  fruit 
is  described  as  being  completely  gleaned,  the 
gatherer  turning  his  hand  bacK  into  the  tendrils  of 
the  vine  (Jer  6^  ;  see  also  Jer  49*). 

A  portion  of  the  grape-harvest  is  used  in  n 
artificial  honey  or  dibs,  the  juice  expressed  horn 
the  grape  being  boiled  into  a  .syrup,  '  dulcis  musti 
Vulcano  decoquit  humorem,  et  foliis  undam  trepidi 
despumat  aheni'  (Virg.  Georg.  i.  295).  The  iteb. 
name  is  cy\  ddbash,  or  honey,  and  it  was  an  article 
of  commerce  exported  from  Palestine  to  Tvre 
(Ezk  27'^),  and  sent  by  Jacob  to  Egypt  (Gn  43"). 
(See  Dates,  above. )  Dibs  forms  '  a  part  of  the 
food  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Palestine' 
(Thomson,  i.  279  ;  Russell,  i.  82).  It  was,  and  is, 
the  ordinary  sweetener  of  cakes  and  pastry  (Lv 
2",  Robinson,  iii.  381). 

Most  of  the  crop  was  carried  in  baskets  by 
girls  and  children  to  the  wine-presses  (see  descrip- 
tion of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  II.  xviii.  562  ff.). 
These  were  cavities  either  hollowed  out  of  the 
rock  or  built  on  the  ground,  and  lined  with 
masonry  and  cement  (Mt  '^l^).     Each  press,  called 
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nj  gath,  LXX  Xijroj,  was  made  of  two  parts.  The 
upper  was  the  ■"rys  puriih  (LXX  rpoKiinoi'),  or  wine- 
press proper  (Is  63'  5-).  From  the  bottom  of  this 
a  pipe,  ^^i>•  zinn6r,  leads  into  the  lower  receptacle  or 
ap/  yekeb  ^LXIX  vvo\T)inor,  the  'fat'  or  vat  of  Jl 
2-*  and  2P  as  in  Mk  12i  AV,  wine-press  RV).  The 
names  yekcb  or  gath  are  used,  however,  for  the 
whole  wine-press.  In  Ha^  2'*  the  pur^  is  called 
the  press-fat  ( AV)  or  wine-tat  (RV,  e/e^Aboda  Zara, 
iv.  8).  In  these  presses  the  grapes  were  trodden. 
The  whole  process  is  shown  in  several  Egyptian 
pictures  (Lepsius,  iL  13,  53,  96,  iiL  11»;  Wilkin- 
son, i.  385),  in  one  of  which  the  treaders  are  repre- 
sented holding  by  cords  from  the  roof  over  the 
puriih.  Sometimes  flat  stones  are  put  over  the 
grapes  to  assist  the  treading.  The  garments  and 
feet  of  those  treading  axe  dyed  with  the  'blood 
of  the  grape '  (Dt  32",  Is  63^).  As  they  trod  they 
shouted  (Jer  48")  and  sang  their  vintage  songs 
(Is  16^*).  It  has  been  supposed  that  there  is  a 
line  of  one  of  tliese  preserved  in  Is  65^  (see  Smith, 
OTJC-  209).  The  same  customs  are  still  observed 
wherever  wine  is  made  in  the  East  (Robinson,  L 
431  and  ii.  81).  The  wine-press  is  a  favourite 
figure  with  the  prophets,  typifying  Grod's  judgments 
on  sin  (Is  63',  La  l^*,  Rev'l4»>). 

The  first  part  of  the  juice  which  entered  the 
yekeb  was  the  first-fruits  (Elx  22'-*),  and  was  offered 
to  God.  In  Egypt  the  residuum  from  the  press 
is  put  into  a  sack  and  squeezed  by  wringing ;  see 
Lepsius,  ii.  53. 

There  is  no  mention  in  the  Bible  of  the  subse- 
quent processes  of  wine-making,  but  probably  the 
expressed  juice  was  left  in  the  'fats'  until  fer- 
mentation had  set  in  (Hag  2*),  or  put,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Egyptian  picture  (Wilkinson,  L  385), 
into  jars,  or,  when  fermented,  it  was  transferred 
for  storage  to  large  ox-skins.  These  at  the  present 
dav  are  kept  ranged  around  the  storehouse  or 
ceUar,  which  is  called  in  1  Ch  27-''  p!?  t^ik  'ozar 
hat/i/at/hi.  Bruce  speaks  of  ox -skins  capable  of 
holding  60  gallons,  and  greased  on  the  outside  to 
prevent  evaporation  {Travels,  iv.  334 ;  see  Athenaeus, 
iL  28.  Herodotus  speaks  of  camel-skin  vessels,  iii. 
9).  When  the  deposit  of  the  tartarous  matter  or 
lees  (z~'~tshf"mdrim,  LXX  rpvyias,  56^a,  or  ^\a7><a} 
had  taken  place,  the  clear  supernatant  wine  was 
poured  off  into  a  new  vessel  (Jer  48"),  and  this  is  the 
weU-refined  wine  of  Is  25*.  In  this  passage  shemdrim 
is  used  in  alliteration  with  shemdnim,  '  fat  things,' 
in  the  earlier  clause.  Drinking  the  lees  is  used 
allegorically  in  the  sense  of  the  bitter  penal  conse- 
quences of  sin  (Ps  75*  ;  see  also  Zeph  1^,  Jer  48"). 

Wine  is  known  by  nine  names  in  the  OT,  but 
these  do  not  necessarily  mean  different  kinds.  The 
varieties  of  wines  are  named  from  the  locality  of 
their  production.  Thus  we  read  of  the  wines  of 
Kerotim,  Tolim,  Bethrima,  Bethlaba,  and  Signa 
as  those  suited  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary 
(Menaehoth,  viii.  6).  Other  well-known  wines  were 
those  of  En-gedi,  Acco,  and  Gaza.  In  Egypt  the 
wines  of  Bubastis  (Herod,  ii.  126),  of  Sebeimytus, 
and  of  Mareotis  (Strabo,  xvii.  779 ;  Athenaeus,  i. 
33)  were  highly  esteemed.  Saronitic  wine  was  so 
strong  that  it  needed  two  parts  of  water  to  dilute 
it  (Shabboth,  Ixxvii.  1 ),  and  Babylonian  wine  need«i 
also  to  be  diluted  [Berachoth,  i.).  See  Kimchi 
(Comm.  on  Hos  14*). 

The  commonest  word  used  for  wine  is  p:  yayin, 
a  loan  word  from  a  non-Semitic  root.  This  occurs 
143  times,  being  first  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Noahs  drunkenness.  It  is  the  word  used  for  wine 
in  the  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gn  49"- ") ;  it  is  said  to 
cheer  God  and  man  ( Jg  ^),  and  to  make  glad  the 
heart  of  man  (Ps  104^').  Repentant  and  returning 
Israel  is  to  be  rewarded  by  again  drinking  the 
wine  of  her  vineyards  (Am*9^-')7  as  she  had  done 
before  (Ec  9').    It'was  to  be  given  to  them  of  heavy 
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heart  (Pr  31«),  but  its  use  had  to  be  limited,  for  it 
was  intoxicating,  as  in  the  cases  of  Nabal  (i  S  2^), 
Lot  (Gn  19*^),  Amnon  (2  S  13^),  the  drunkards  of 
Ephraim  (Is  28').  It  was  the  wine  used  by  Job's 
family  (Job  1") ;  but  king  Lemuel  was  dissuaded 
from  its  use,  because  it  is  said  to  prevent  judgment 
(Pr  31'),  and  to  cause  vomiting  (Is  28^  5",  Hos  7»). 
It  is  called  a  mocker  (Pr  20^ ;  see  also  Jer  23^).  It 
was  this  form  of  wine  with  which  Melchizedek 
welcomed  Abraham's  return  (Gn  14").  It  is  usually 
rendered  di»o%  by  LXX.  In  general,  this  word  is 
used  when  wine  is  spoken  of  as  a  beverage. 

SHTP  tirosh  occurs  38  times,  and  is  rendered  by 
LXX  by  oti-oj,  ptif  (Is  65*),  or  /udvfffia  (1  S  1^,  Jer 
13",  Hos  4").  It  is  so  called  because  it  takes  pos- 
session of  the  brain  and  inebriates  (Gesenins ;  out 
most  modems  reject  this  etymology).  In  enumerat- 
ing the  products  of  the  land,  com  and  wine  (tirSxh) 
are  mentioned  21  times,  and  oil  is  coupled,  with 
tirosh  15  times.  The  Targumists,  Onkelos,  and 
Jonathan  render  it  by  hainer.  It  \s  said  to  take 
away  the  understanding  in  Hos  4",  and  its  intoxi- 
cating qualities  are  referred  to  by  the  Talmudibts, 
'Tirosh  easily  takes  possession  of  (Pii',  a  play 
upon  the  woni)  the  mind,*  Sanhedrin,  bcxvL  §  1. 
In  Joma,  Ixxvi.  2,  it  is  said,  'If  thou  abuse  it 
thou  shalt  be  poor  (cq),  if  thou  rightly  use  it  thou 
shalt  be  head  (wi) ' ;  and  in  the  Gemara  on  this, 
'  Wherefore  is  it  called  tirosh  ?  Because  all  taken 
by  it  shall  be  poor.'  In  Jer  40**>-  "  the  words  yayin 
and  tirosh  are  used  as  synonyms,  and  in  general 
tirosh  is  translated  '  new  w  ine  in  AV.  It  has  been 
argued  that  tirdsh  meant  grapes,  because  the  phrase 
is  used  '  to  gather  tirosh ''  ;  but  the  same  is  used  of 
yayin,  and  both  are  spoken  of  as  trodden  out, 
yayin  in  Is  16"*,  tirosh  in  Mic  6'^  Ck)Uating  all 
the  references,  it  seems  as  if  tinjsh  was  especially 
used  for  wine  as  the  produce  of  the  >ineyara.  Hee 
further.  Driver,  Joel  and  Amos,  79 f. 

T^  shikar,  LXX  aixepa,  is  the  word  tr.  in  general 
'strong  drink,'  which  occurs  23  times  in  UT.  It 
was  used  for  the  drink-offering  (Nu  28'),  and  was 
permitted  to  be  bought  with  the  tithe  money  and 
consTuned  at  the  temple  (Dt  H-*).  In  excess  it 
caused  merriment  (Is  24*,  Ps  69*^')  and  intoxication 
(Is  56^-) ;  it  is  often  coupled  with  wine,  as  if  another 
intoxicating  fluid ;  Ibn  Ezra  saj"s  it  was  made 
from  palm-juice  or  wheat,  Kimchi  sajrs  from  fruit 
juice,  Jerome  from  grain,  grapes,  or  honey  (Epist. 
ad  Nqtotianum,  iL  11),  so  it  may  have  l)een  like 
the  biurley  wine  of  the  Egyptians  (Herod.  iL  77), 
or  like  arrack,  which  is  at  present  often  used 
in  Palestine  (Robinson,  iii.  195).  It  is  mentioned, 
among  other  places,  in  Lv  10*,  Nu  6*,  Dt  29*,  Jg 
13*- '•l^  1  S  11^,  Mic  2".  Strong  drink  was  to  be 
given  to  those  ready  to  perish  (Pr  31*),  which  has 
been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  practice  of  giving  in- 
toxicants to  deaden  the  pain  of  execution.  Light- 
foot  says  that  it  was  the  practice  of  wealthy  women 
in  Jerusalem  to  provide  the  strong  drink  for  this 
purpose  {Hor.  Heb.  xi.  366).  The  vinegar  given  to 
our  Lord  may  have  been  intended  for  this  purpose. 
Shekdr  seems  to  be  named  from  its  effects  (tj?  *  to 
be  drunk'). 

•)-:n  hemer,  used  twice  m  Heb.  (Dt  32",  Is  27*,  but 
last  probably  mistake  for  -nn)  and  six  times  in 
Aram.  (Ezr  6*  7**,  Dn  5*-  *•  *■  ^),  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  sparkling,  foaming  appearance  of  ferment- 
ing wine.  In  Is  27-  the  clause  in  which  it  occurs 
appears  to  be  another  line  from  a  vintage  song.  It 
was  wine  of  this  kind  that  Cyrus  gave  for  the 
temple  use  (Ezr  6*).  In  Dt  32"  it  is  called  the  pure 
blocKi  of  the  grape,  i.e.  not  mixed  with  water ;  but 
RV  has  tr.  it  the  blood  of  the  grape,  wine.  It  is 
red  wine  in  Is  27^,  and  it  was  the  wine  which 
Belshazzar  drank  out  of  the  temple  vessels  (Dn  5^). 

D'p^f  'dsis,  a  poetical  synonym  meaning  that  which 
is  trodden  out.     It  is  the  new  wine  of  Ca  8^ :  the 


sweet  intoxicating  wine  of  Is  49^,  the  sweet  wine 
lamented  by  the  drunkards  in  Jl  1",  and  that 
which  is  supplied  to  the  restored  remnant  of  Israel 
as  a  blessing  (Jl  3'*).  It  is  rendered  in  LXX  i>afj.a, 
y\vKa<rti6i,  but  the  sweet  wine  of  Am  9"  is  fUBv- 
It  is  probably  tlio  same  as  *  the  sweet'  of  Neh  8*", 
where  it  is  called  D'pnipip  mamtakkim,  or  sweetnesses. 

H^b  s6be\  intoxicating  drink  in  general,  the  wine 
of  Is  1**,  which  was  spoiled  by  mixture  with  water, 
or  that  in  Hos  4^*,  which  had  become  sour,  or  that 
which  drenched  the  drunkard  to  helplessness 
(Nah  l'"). 

^ipp  me^ek,  in  Ca  8'  Jjy  mezeg,  LXX  K^oaafia,  is 
mixed  wine,  to  which  spices  have  been  added  to  make 
it  hotter  and  improve  its  flavour.  In  Pr  23*",  Ps  75", 
Is  65"  it  is  called  mim^dk.  In  Pr  9'-- '  it  is  used 
metaphorically  for  the  inspiring  drink  supplied  by 
wisdom,  and  in  Is  S^  for  the  strong  drink  whicn 
warps  the  judgment.  In  Pr  23*  it  is  a  parallel 
synonym  for  yaj/in. 

rzh  hoinez,  or  vinegar,  is  sour  wine,  the  common 
retreshing  drink  for  labourers,  forbidden  to  the 
Nazirite  while  under  his  vow  (Nu  6*),  used  in  the 
harvest  field  (Ru  2"),  and  prophetically  mentioned 
in  Ps  69=".  In  Pr  10-*  LXX  renders  it  6/upa^,  an 
unripe  gi'ape. 

In  NT  tlie  word  commonly  used  is  oTvoy,  as  at 
the  marriage  feast  at  Cana.  This  wine  in  excess 
produced  fifOiKTis  (Jn  2'°).  New  wine  was  regarded 
as  inferior  to  old  (Lk  5*®).  rXeC/oos,  '  new  sweet 
wine,'  is  mentioned  in  Ac  2'*  as  that  by  which  the 
Jews  thought  the  apostles  were  intoxicated  at 
Pentecost.  It  cannot  have  been  unfermented,  as 
that  would  not  have  produced  the  effect,  and 
I'entecost  was  eight  months  after  the  vintage. 

The  collecting  of  juice  from  the  grapes,  wliicli 
the  chief  bvitler  in  his  dream  squeezed  into  the 
cup,  was  plainly  only  a  symbol,  as  in  the  dream  he 
saw  the  whole  process  of  budding,  blossoming,  and 
fruiting  taking  place.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any 
such  custom  as  squeezing  grapes  into  a  cup  for 
royal  or  guest  refreshment.  There  are  several 
figurative  names  for  wine  :  '  the  fruit  of  the  vine ' 
(Lk  22»"*),  'the  blood  of  the  grape'  (Dt  32i*) ;  the 
iformer  reminds  us  of  Pindar's  5p6<ros  dfiw^Xov  (vii.  3), 
or  of  the  name  of  the  vine  oti>ov  /i-fir-qp  in  /Eschylus 
{Pr.rsa,  614). 

The  study  of  the  names  applied  to  wine  shows 
that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  evidently  syn- 
onyms, and  that  the  substance  indicated  by  them 
all  was  one  which,  if  used  to  excess,  was  liable 
to  cause  intoxication.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  obtain  a  textual  support  for  total  abstinence 
by  differentiating  intoxicating  from  unfermented 
wine  in  the  biblical  terminology ;  but  it  is  only 
special  pleading  without  adequate  foundation. 
The  teaching  of  Scripture  as  to  the  pernicious 
effects  of  intemperance  in  any  form  is  clear  and 
explicit,  and  the  Apostle  Paul  has  stated  the  case 
for  total  abstinence  in  llo  14  in  a  way  which  does 
not  require  the  treacherous  aid  of  doubtful  exegesis 
for  its  support. 

The  wine  stored  in  the  lar^je  skins  in  the  cellar 
was  drawn  for  use  into  smaller  skins,  the  bottles 
of  Scripture,  called  rr^n  heineth  in  Gn  21""^-,  ^jj 
nebel,  1  S  1=^  lO^,  2  S  16'  (this  word  is  used  figura- 
tively for  the  clouds  in  Job  38"),  or  ^^i:  nod,  Jos 
9^",  Jg  4",  1  S  16^.  This  word  is  also  used  figura- 
tively m  Ps  56*  in  alliteration  with  nud,  '  wander- 
ing,' for  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  lacry- 
matories  among  the  Jews.  The  nod  was  liable  to 
.shrivel  if  hung  up  in  the  heat  (Ps  119«*).  In  LXX 
and  NT  bottle  is  dffKds.  These  were  made  of  goat- 
skins, prepared  by  cutting  off  the  head,  tail,  and 
feet,  and  then  drawing  off  the  skin  from  the  body 
without  other  cutting,  and  stuffing  it  with  straw, 
into  whicli  woo«ien  wedges  were  then  driven,  to 
stretch  it  to  its  fullest  capacity.     The  hair  was 


left  on  the  outer  surface,  the  tail  and  limb  holes 
were  closely  sewn  up,  and  the  neck  hole  left  open. 
The  skin  was  thereafter  tanned  with  oak  or  acacia 
bark.  These  skins  are  prepared  in  this  manner  at 
the  present  day,  and  are  called  zuinzammiin  or 
mattaru.  When  filled,  the  neck  hole  is  tied  round 
with  a  thong.  Robinson  saw  about  500  of  these 
bottles  in  one  tanyard  (ii.  75),  The  larger  tK)ttles 
are  of  he-goat  skins,  the  smallest  of  the  skins  of 
kids.  This  variety  of  size  is  alluded  to  in  Is  22''^. 
When  active  fermentation  is  in  progress  these 
skins  become  much  distended,  and  are  liable  to 
burst.  This  is  especially  liable  to  occur  with  new 
skins  of  young  annuals,  which  are  called  :•«,  as  in 
Job  32".  These  are  called  in  Vulg.  laf/uncula;. 
Skins  which  are  old  are  liable  to  crack,  and 
cannot  bear  the  tension  of  the  carbonic  acid  pro- 
duced during  fermentation.  This  is  referred  to 
in  Mt  9",  Mk  2^,  Lk  5".  The  j.reservation  of  the 
wine  did  not  mean  keeping  it  from  fermentation, — 
for,  with  the  total  absence  of  antiseptic  precautions 
characteristic  of  Orientals,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  do  so, — but  the  storing  of  it  in  a  bottle 
which  could  resist  the  strain.  One  of  these  bottles 
was  a  load  for  a  man  (1  S  10^). 

Wine  was  largely  used  in  Egypt,  and  the  figures 
of  drinking  feasts,  and  the  painting  of  an  inebri- 
ated female  from  a  tomb  oi  the  New  Empire,  are 
well  known  (see  Wilkinson,  i.  392,  424,  etc. ).  There 
is  an  interesting  letter  written  by  the  scribe  Amen- 
em-apt  to  Penta-ur,  in  which  the  evils  of  intem- 
perance are  graphically  described (Paja.  Saltier,  I.  ix. 
9,  etc.).  The  commonest  beverage  in  Egvpt  was 
beer,  made  from  barley,  and  called  kek.  The  wine 
made  from  the  grape,  also  commonlj-  used,  was 
called  arp,  and  date  wine  was  called  fjak.  Among 
the  presents  to  Ptah  enumerated  in  the  Hams 
Papijrus  were  2366  wine  vessels  of  one  form  and 
820  of  another ;  and  in  the  inventory  of  presents  on 
pi.  72  of  that  papyrus  are  486,303  vessels  of  beer. 
The  Persians  were  also  much  addicted  to  wine 
(Herod,  i.  133),  and  the  royal  wine  of  Est  V  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Athenanis  (Deipnos.  i.  51)  ;  it  was 
called  Chalybonian,  and  Posidouius  sajs  that  it  is 
made  in  Damascus.  Figuratively,  the  washing  of 
garments  in  wine  means  plenty  and  prosperity  (Gn 
49").  Wine  of  astonishment,  Ps  GO*  (RV  stagger- 
ing), is  a  iigure  of  God's  judgment  on  sin,  making 
its  objects  helpless,  as  if  intoxicated.  This  is  called 
the  cup  of  staggering  in  Is  51". 

The  Yine  of  Sodom  (Dt  32^2)  is  jirobably,  as 
Seetzen  and  Robinson  have  supposed,  the  'Osher  or 
Calotropis  procera,  an  asclepiadaceous  plant,  whose 
fruit  looks  attractive,  but  is  full  of  dry  cottony 
hairs.  These  are  the  'grapes  of  gall.'  Pococke 
supposed  that  it  referred  to  diseased  pomegranates, 
and  Hooker  conjectures  that  the  colocynth  may 
have  been  meant ;  but  its  fruit  has  no  resemblance 
to  grapes  (see  Wild  Gourd,  above).  Elliot  suggests 
oak  galls  as  referred  to,  and  Hasselquist  the  egg 

Elant,  either  Solanum  mclongena  or  S.  Sodonimum  ; 
ut  the  first  identification  is  most  probably  correct, 
more  especially  as  the  Calotropis,  while  not  very 
common,  grows  abundantly  in  one  locality  by  the 
Dead  Sea. 

Walnut  (ri:K  '<V'^~,  /capita)  is  not  mentioned  as  a 
fruit ;  but  a  garden  of  nuts,  which  is  mentioned  in 
Ca  6",  is  taken  l)y  the  rabbinical  authorities  as 
meaning  a  garden  of  walnuts.  The  Arabs  call  the 
tree  gyaus,  and  it  is  very  common  in  Palestine. 
The  common  walnut,  Juglans  regia,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description. 

Fruit  is  referred  to  metapiiorically  in  the  sense 
of  (1)  the  result  of  a  course  of  conduct  (Ro  6"); 
(2)  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conduct 
(Gal  5*",  Eph  5")  ;  (3)  children  (Ps  127^*) ;  (4)  praise 
(Is  .-)7"') ;  (5)  the  results  of  industry  (Pr  31"'-  ='»),  etc. 
Hallows  (mV?  malliuijf,,  LXX  dXifioy,  Vulg.  Ar- 
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borum  cortices)  are  spoken  of  in  Job  30*  as  plants 
eaten  by  starving  outcasts.  They  have  been  vari- 
ously identified  as  nettles  by  li.  Levi,  as  possibly  a 
mesembryanthemum  by  Kitto,  as  mallows  [malva) 
bv  Thomson  (L.  and  B.  i.  291),  as  Carchoru*  otito- 
rlus  by  Sprengel ;  but  are  most  probably  the  salt- 
wort, as  m  the  RV,  the  Atriplex  halimtts  or  sea- 
purslain,  which  is  called  bv  the  Arabs  tntdluah, 
and  grows  on  the  shores  of  tbe  Dead  Sea  and  of  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah.  It  is  a  plant  with  sour  leaves, 
and  has  been  known  to  form  a  part  of  the  diet  of 
the  people  in  j)eriods  of  scarcity.  Thomson  saw 
poor  people  cutting  coarse  green  food  of  this  kind 
as  a  relish  for  bread  (ii.  345).  The  mallow  in 
Arabic  is  called  khubbarzeh.  In  a  parallel  passage 
in  Job  24'  the  poor  are  said  to  cut  V^s  for  their 
chiMren,  which  may  be  cattle  food  (Is  30^)  or 
coarse  vegetables  in  general,  and  probably  the  rrk 
or  greens  which  the  prophet  went  to  gather  were 
of  the  same  nature  (2  K  4*).  The  Syriac  uses  this 
name  malluah  for  the  Srvt  or  '  nettle '  of  Zeph  2*. 

Juniper  roots  (cnn  rothem).  This  occurs  along 
with  the  last  as  part  of  the  food  of  the  outcast  in 
Job  30*,  but  the  word  occurs  also  as  the  name  of 
the  tree  under  which  Elijah  sheltered  {1  K  IS**-), 
and  in  the  phrase  'coals  of  juniper'  in  Ps  120*. 
LXX  renders  it  'VadfUv  or  "Pa/tdtf,  and  in  Job  pifas 
^v\ti}».  Symm.  tr.  it  pi^av  ffirwr  dypiuf,  and  Josephus 
does  not  name  the  tree,  but  calls  it  *  a  certain 
tree'  {Ant.  vm.  xiii.  7).  The  Syriac  VS  calls  it  a 
terebinth,  and  Clement  a  Paliilms  {Pmdagog.  iii. 
236).  The  later  Jewish  authorities,  however, 
recognized  it  as  the  desert  broom,  Eetama  retem, 
which  the  Arabs  call  retamn.  It  is  a  shrub  with 
pale  pink  flowers  and  very  bitter  roots.  It  grows 
about  10  ft.  high,  and  in  many  places  in  the  desert 
is  the  only  shrub  under  which  one  could  shelter. 
Robinson  describes  it  in  such  places ;  and  one  of 
the  wilderness  stations  of  Israel  was  called  Rithmah 
=^broomy  (Nu  33^-).  The  roots  were  used  as  fuel 
(Pa  120*),  and  the  Revisers  have  put '  to  warm  them ' 
in  marg.  of  Job  30*,  which,  considering  the  uneat- 
able nature  of  the  roots,  is  a  more  intelligible  ren- 
tlering.  The  word  cr-^  may  be  regarded  as  a 
derivative  of  the  verb  cr,-  'to  heat,'  in  which  sense 
the  same  word  occurs  in  Is  47".  This  sense  is  taken 
by  some  Heb.  commentators,  as  R.  LeW  ben-Gerson 
[in  he),  but  the  rendering  of  the  text  is  that  in 
the  Gemara,  A  boda  Zara,  i.  Juniper  roots  are  often 
used  for  fuel  in  the  wilderness  (Thomson,  i.  345). 

B.  Animal  food  consisted  either  of  flesh  or  of 
animal  products,  such  as  milk,  eggs,  and  honey.  | 
Flesh  was  habitually  used  only  in  royal  or  great 
houses,  and  among  ordinary  people  was  chiefly 
used  at  feasts.  Its  sources  were  restricted  by  law 
among  the  Jews,  by  custom  among  the  neighbour- 
ing nations.  The  word  -.Xf,  which  literally  means 
flesh  meat  (Ps  78*-  '^),  was  sometimes  used  for  food 
in  general  (Ex  2110). 

The  division  of  beasts  into  clean  and  unclean, 
mentioned  in  the  story  of  the  Deluge  (Gn  7*),  was 
"\%T:itten  in  the  light  of  later  legislation,  but  em- 
bodies a  distinction  which  can  be  traced  back  to  a 
very  early  period  of  human  history.     The  two  lists 
of  clean  and  unclean  animals  (Lv  11"-  and  Dt  14**)  ; 
are  practically  identical.    The  mammals  permitted  j 
to  be  eaten  were  the  ruminants  proper,  except  the 
camel,  which,  with  the  hijrax,  hare,  and   swine,  ; 
are  prohibited  by  name.    There  is  reason  to  believe  I 
that  this  selection  is  of  more  than  arbitrary  value,  \ 
and  that  the  danger  of  the  transmission  of  parasitic  | 
diseases  bv  the  flesh  of  these  is  less  than  in  the  ' 
case    of  ,tne    excluded    forms    (see    Gueneau    de 
Mussy,  Etude  srtr  VhygUne  de  Mdise).     For  fanci- 
ful representations  of  the   forbidden   animals  as 
types  of  vices,  see  Eusebius,  Pra^p.  Evang.  viii.  9 ; 
Clement,    Pccdag.   iL    10;     Novatianus,    rh-_    ■"''■'■- 
Jvdceorum,  iiL 


The  permitted  mammals  named  in  Dt  are  ten. 
(a)  The  three  domestic  groups,  ozeiif  sheep,  and 
tfo&ts.  The  first  group  was  called  in  general  .t^i.-s 
Mhem&h,  or  cattle  (Dt  14*),  neat  cattle  being  distin- 
^ished  as  Tfl?  bdkar,  LXX/3<{«i,  tr.  the  herd,  as  dis- 
tino^hed  from  the  flock.  The  calf  is  in  Heb. 
S:2  egd{la  27'') ;  an  'egd  marbek  or  fatted  calf  was 
killed  for  Saul  by  the  witch  (1  S  28**) ;  see  also  Gn 
18^  (where  the  calf  is  ben  bdkdr,  'the  son  of  the 
herd')  and  6  nrevrin  fiaoxos  of  Lk  15*.  "rs  ghor 
(LXX  /t6<rx.oi)  is  used  for  a  buUock,  as  in  Lt  22*^, 
Neh  5^*,  or  else  t5  par,  as  in  Nu  8*,  Ps  22'* ;  and  a 
heifer  is  called  'eglath  bakar  (Gn  IJ?,  Dt  21')  or 
paraK  {Gn  Al^,  Nu  19^).  Bulls  are  named  (poet.) 
cryZK  'abbirim  (Is  34^,  Ps  22"*),  and  cows  or  cattle 
in  general  c^^hvt  'Ulaphim.  The  commonest  breed 
were  black  or  brown,  short  limbed  and  small,  and 
thev  were  principally  kept  in  the  valleys  and 
in  t^e  low  country,  rat  oxen  were  part  of  Solo- 
mon's daily  provision  ( 1  K  4**) ;  these  were  fed  in 
a  rtrx  or  stall,  and  hence  are  called  stalled  oxen 
(Pr  15") ;  Solomon  had  also  Msture-fed  oxen  (1  K 
4^,  see  also  Elisha,  1  K  19^).  The  aurochs  or 
wild  bull  (the  Hebrew  re'em)  was  probably  seldom 
captured,  even  in  nets  (Is  51**).  The  buifalo  was 
not  originally  a  native,  but  has  been  imported  into 
Palestine  since  Bible  times. 

From  the  flock  ;ks  z6n  (Gn  4-)  the  food  animals 
were  n^c  tdJeh,  or  sucking  lambs  (LXX  dpr&i  yaXa- 
dijvos),  as  in  1  S  7*.  A  hogget  or  lamb  from  one  to 
three  years  old  was  named  ir^  kebes  (Nu  7^^)  or 
373  keseb  (Lv  3^),  LXX  &nf<K  or  6.pp6i.  In  Aramaic 
a  youn^  sheep  is  called  -rsx  'immar,  as  in  Ezr  6* ;  a 
ewe  is  7n  rdhel  (Gn  31*^);  and  a  fatted  sheep  13 
kar  (2  K  3*) ;  while  sheep  in  general  are  called 
.IP  seh  (Jg  6*).  The  commonest  breed  of  sheej>  in 
Palestine  is  the  fat-tailed  variety,  whose  tail  is 
wide  and  flat,  and  may  weigh  10  lb.,  most  of  which 
is  pure  fat.  This  fat  tail  (RV)  is  the  ■■r^K  'alt/tih 
or  rump  (AV)  of  Ex  29^  (see  Herod,  iii.  113). 
In  Northern  Palestine  and  Syria  there  is  also  a 
short- woolled  small  sheep,  resembling  the  merino  ; 
both  are  varieties  of  the  one  species  Oris  Aries. 
The  lamb  was  the  commonest  of  all  meats  for 
feasts,  and  is  stUl  the  animal  often  killed  for  a 
guest  (Doughty,  i.  16).  The  ram,  ^k  'ayil,  possibly 
the  beden  or  wUd-goat  (Gn  15'),  was  also  used  as 
food  (Gn  31»).  For  the  use  of  lambs  see  2  S  12*, 
Is  53',  and  the  paschal  lamb  (Ex  12*). 

The  goat  {-f:;7  sd'ir)  was  commonly  kept  in  flocks 
in  the  more  mountainous  districts,  while  the  sheep 
was  fed  in  the  lower  pastures  ;  the  two  species  of 
goat,  Capra  hirctis  and  C.  mambrica,  were  not  ap- 
parently differentiated  by  name  ;  the  former  is  the 
common  goat,  the  latter  has  a  sheep-like  head  and 
long  pendulous,  flapping  ears.  The  male  or  he-goat 
of  the  former  breed  is  the  r:n  tayish,  Gn  3<J*,  F*r  30", 
and  of  the  latter  -nsr  'attiid  (Gn  31"*),  or  in  Aramaic 
T??  zephir,  as  Ezr  6".  The  tj  'ez  may  have  been  the 
Capra  jEgagnts  or  Sinaitica,  both  of  which  are 
natives  of  Bible  lands,  and  probably  the  source  of 
Esau's  savoury  meat.  The  kid,  *^?  gedi  (Dt  14**),  is 
mentioned  as  the  material  for  a  small  feast  (Jg  6^ 
13").  Compare  the  Ipt^s  of  the  parable  (Lk  15®), 
and  the  elder  brothers  implied  comparison  between 
the  kid  and  the  calf.  As  the  lamb  is  useful  for  his 
fleece  as  well  as  his  flesh  (Pr  27*),  the  kid  is 
commonly  usetl  by  the  poorer  or  more  economical 
classes  (see  1  Es  1').  Rebekah  used  it  for  making 
Isaac's  savoury  meat  (Gn  27'). 

The  thrice-repeated  taboo  concerning  seething  a 
kid  in  its  mothers  mUk  (Ex  23"  34-«,  Dt  H^i)  has 
been  interpreted:  (1)  As  a  prohibition  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  mother  and  otlspring  at  the  same 
time  (as  in  Lv  22'-»).  (2)  As  forbidding  the  killing  of 
the  young  animal  before  it  was  eight  days  old  ;  we 
learn  from  the  passage  just  quoted  that  an  animal 
was  not  allowed  to  be  sacrificed  untU  it  had  reached 


that  age,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  it  was  also 
unclean  as  fowl.  (3)  The  most  i)robable  explana- 
tion is  tliat  it  had  reference  to  some  cu.stoni  among 
the  surrounding  nations,  such  as  that  described  bv 
Cudworth  and  S[)encer  (ilc  lepibus  IIc.br.  ritunl. 
ii.  335),  in  which  a  kid  was  boiled  in  its  mother's 
milk,  and  the  broth  sprinkled  on  the  ground  as  a 
sacritice  to  propitiate  the  harvest  gods  and  ensure 
fruitfulness.  (4)  Michaelis  has  supposed  that 
mother's  milk  is  a  euphemism  for  butter,  and  that 
the  foo«l  forbidden  was  meat  drenched  witli  butter. 
For  otlier  views  ou  this  n?K'"'  titcbdh,  or  abomina- 
tion, see  Tract  Chullin,  viii.  §  4,  and  Maimonides, 
More  nebochiin,  iii.  48. 

Milk  and  its  derivatives  formed  an  important 
element  of  the  food  of  the  Bible  peoi)les,  Pales- 
tine is  described  as  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey  (Ex  3*  and  eighteen  other  places).  3i>i3  JiMldb, 
LXX  yi\a,  is  used  for  fresh  milk  (Ca5'^  18  28"), 
or  of  cream  from  which  butter  is  made  (Pr  SO''). 
Milk  of  goats  was  esteemed  the  best  (Pr  27"),  then 
that  of  sheep  (Dt  32").  Cow's  milk  is  rarely  as 
good  as  either  of  the  others,  on  account  of  the 
unsuitability  of  the  pasture,  and  is  not  often 
specified  in  the  Bible.  Camel's  milk  was  probably 
used  by  the  patriarchs,  as  we  infer  from  Gn  32'* ; 
but  it  sours  more  quickly  than  other  milk,  and 
often  pains  strangers  when  they  first  take  it 
(Doughty,  i.  216). 

Milk  IS  used  as  a  drink  with  meals  (Gn  18*, 
Ezk  25^),  and  so  is  coupled  with  wine  (Ca  5\  Is  55M- 
Wlien  the  pasturage  is  good,  sweet  milk  is  still 
handed  round  after  an  Arab  meal.  It  is  also  offered 
as  refreshment  to  travellers.  Jael  opened  for 
Sisera  a  nud,  or  leathern  bottle  of  milk  (Jg  4'^), 
wluch  Deborah  ( Jg  5**)  calls  a  sephel  'addtrim,  '  a 
cup  of  the  nobles '  (EV  a  lordly  dish).  Goat's  milk 
is  spoken  of  as  the  staple  drink  of  servants  (Pr 
27'-'') ;  and,  as  the  Hebrew  children  were  mother- 
nursed,  milk  was  their  sole  sustenance  until  they 
were  weaned,  hence  the  metaphorical  sense  of 
milk-feeding  in  1  Co  S^,  He  5^'.  The  comparison 
of  the  law  to  milk  was  used  by  the  Jews ;  thus 
Kimchi  on  Is  55*  says,  '  As  milk  feeds  and  nourishes 
a  child,  so  the  law  feeds  and  nourishes  the  soul.' 
Milk  mixed  with  flour  or  rice,  and  eaten  with 
salad,  or  occasionally  with  meat,  forms  a  large 
part  of  the  food  of  the  poor  in  Aleppo  (Russell,  i. 
118)  and  elsewhere.  Among  some  Jews  milk  is 
not  eaten  with  meat,  on  account  of  their  interpre- 
tation of  Ex  23'*  (see  above). 

Batter  (n><9n  hem' Ah,  LXX  ^o'^vpov)  is  used  for 
cream  and  thick  preparations  of  it,  as  well  as  for 
butter  proper.  In  Is  7"  it  probably  means  cream, 
and  in  Jg  5-^''  the  milk  which  was  called  hdldb  in 
Jg  4'"  is  named  hetn'dh  ;  but  it  was  liquid  enough 
to  be  kept  in  a  skin  bottle,  and  was  used  to  quench 
thirst.  The  '  butter '  of  Gn  18*  was  probably 
soured  milk,  which  Is  now  much  used  in  tne  East, 
and  called  leben  (Burckhardt,  Bedouins,  i.  240).  The 
process  of  churning  is  called  pp  mtz,  or  'pressure,' 
in  Pr  30".  It  is  now  performed  by  rocking  a  skin 
of  milk  uj)on  the  knees  (Doughty,  i.  221),  or  by 
beating  with  a  stick  a  skin  of  milk  hung  up  in  a 
frame,  or  jerking  a  skin  thus  suspended  to  and 
fro  (Robinson,  i.  485).  The  milk  used  is  that  of 
goats  (Robinson,  iii.  69)  or  cows  (Dt  32") ;  some 
iforms  of  butter  are  semi-fluid,  and  hence  the  figiira- 
tive  language  of  Job  20"  29".  The  amount  of 
butter  eaten  by  Arabs  is  large,  when  it  can  be 
procured.  Kitto  says  that  allwell-prepared  Arab 
food  swims  in  it ;  and  Burckhardt  describes  the 
Arabs  as  taking  a  cupful  of  butter  as  breakfast  in 
the  morning  (see  Robinson,  i.  449).  Melted  butter 
is  used,  poured  over  bread  in  a  Ijowl,  as  a  breakfast 
dish,  and  is  called  sarnen  (cf.  Doughty,  ii.  67  f., 
208  f  ,  6.V)  f.).  Metaphorically,  the  smoothness  of 
hypocritical  words  is  compared  to  butter  (Ps  55-'). 


Cheese  (yn'jhdrtf)  is  mentioned  as  a  delicacy  sent 
by  Jesse  to  the  captain  of  the  troop  in  whicli  his 
sons  were  (1  S  17'*),  the  expression  used  there 
meaning  ten  slices  of  curd.  The  [i?y']  shdp/idh 
(pi.  sJuiphoth)  of  2  S  \7^  was  probably  the  leben, 
which  here  was  made  of  cow  s  milk.  Cheese  is 
often  made  of  the  milk  of  the  ewe  or  of  the  goat. 

A  third  word,  nj'^a  gibtnAh,  means  a  clot,  and  is 
compared  (Job  10'")  with  the  material  out  of  whicli 
the  Ixtdy  develops  (cf.  oVi  gOlrm  of  Ps  139'"). 

The  Arabs  use  drie^  milk,  which  they  rub  up 
with  water  when  wanted  (Doughty,  i.  262);  this 
they  call  ^nereesy.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Burck- 
hardt (i.  60). 

(b)  Besides  the  three  domestic  groups,  seven 
forms  of  large  game  were  allowed  to  be  eaten ; 
these  were  the  fallow  deer,  Duma  vulgaris  (V'K, 
LXX  ;\a0os,  the  hart  of  RV  and  AV,  as  in  Ps  42', 
La  I") ;  the  gazelle,  Gazclla  dorcas  ('Zf  z^bi,  LXX 
SopKds,  A  V  roebuck,  2  S  2'*),  called  by  the  Egyptians 
gahs,  and  often  used  as  a  sacrifice  ;  the  wild  cow 
antelope,  Bubalus  bosdaphus  (■nsr':  yahmur,  LXX 
irvyapyos,  Vulg.  bubalus,  AV  fallow  deer,  RV  roe- 
buck), called  shes  by  the  Egyptians. 

The.se  three  were  hunted  (Dt  12'»-23,  Pr  6"), 
and  formed  elements  in  Solomon's  daily  provision 
(1  K  4-'').  The  other  large  game  were  :  the  ibex  or 
wild  goat,  Capra  bedcn,  the  Ji'eafu  of  Egypt ;  the 
Sinaitic  ibex  is  also  called  "jj;  (Job  39',  Ps  104'*),  hence 
the  name  of  Heber's  wife  Jg  4"-  '*  (ijSK  'akk6,  AV 
and  RV  wild  goat) ;  the  addax,  Antilope  oddax 
(I't5'"i  dishon,  A\  and  RV  'pygarg,'  the  ancientE^yp- 
tian  nudu),  an  antelope  with  lyrate  horns  and  wiite 
hinder  part,  not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  West- 
ern Asia,  and  found  in  Palestine  ;  tne  oryx,  Oryx 
beatrix  (ixfi  tc6,  LXX  6pv^,  AV  wild  ox,  RV  ante- 
lope), a  straight  -  horned  antelope,  extending  in 
distribution  from  N.  Africa  to  Persia ;  the  African 
form,  called  in  Egyptian  maud,  difi"ers  from  the 
Asiatic  in  some  respects,  and  is  called  0.  Icuconjx ; 
it  is  very  commonly  represented  as  being  sacrificed 
in  Egyptian  pictures ;  and  lastly,  the  kibisch  or 
mouflon,  Oris  traqelaphus  (iti  zcmer,  LXX  KafirjXo- 
TrdpSaXts,  AV  and  RV  chamois).  This  is  a  mountain 
sheep  which  is  found  in  Lebanon,  Moab,  and  the 
Taurus,  as  well  as  in  Corsica.  Neither  the  chamois 
nor  the  giratt'e  is  a  native  of  Palestine. 

(c)  The  law  of  clean  birds  is  one  of  exclusion. 
All  carnivorous  or  predaceous  birds  and  seabirds, 
together  with  the  ostrich,  raven,  heron,  and  stork, 
are  declared  unclean.  On  the  positive  side,  the 
birds  named  as  articles  of  diet  were  six  :  (1)  the 
pigeon  (Cvlumba  livia,  njr  yOnAh,  LXX  irepiffTepd.) ; 
(2)  the  tUFtle  doYe  (Turtur  communis,  n'ln  t6r,  LXX 
rpvyuiy).  These  two  were  the  commonest  birds 
used  for  food  in  Palestine,  and  the  only  ones 
admitted  as  sacrifices.  (3)  The  partridge,  or  whicli 
two  species  are  found  in  Palestine,  Caccabis  chufcar, 
the  large  Indian  partridge,  and  A  mviopcrdix  Heyi, 
the  small  partridge  of  Judaea  (1  S  26-'").  This  bird  is 
hunted,  as  it  runs  when  pursued,  and  is  slow  to  rise 
in  flight  (Robinson,  iii.  403).  Its  nest  is  sought 
after  on  account  of  the  eggs,  which  are  favourite 
articles  of  food  (Jer  17",  Sir  11*").  LXX  renders 
it  vvKTiKbpa^,  which  is  a  kind  of  heron.  The  place- 
name  Beth-hoglah  means  the  house  of  the  partridge. 
Partridges  as  food  are  represented  on  an  AssjTian 
sculpture  in  the  British  Museum.  (4)  The  quail 
(Cotumix  communis,  i)if  se/dv,  LXX  dpniyofii^pa), 
which   furnished   meat  to  the  Israelites  in   their 

j  wilderness  journey  (Ex  16'-').  These  arc  common 
i  in  Egypt,  where  they  are  .salted  and  eaten  raw 
j  (Herodotus,  ii.  77).  Tlie  quail  annually  migrates  in 
i  immense  levies  across  the  desert  nearly  along  the 

line  of  the  Israelites"  march  (Robinson,  i.  260).  (5) 
j  Fatted  fowl,  which  were  prepared  for  Solomon's  table 

(IK  4-^),  are  called  c-is-i;.  They  were  i)robably 
I  dackB  or  geese,  so  largely  used  in  Egypt,  where 
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tliey  are  called  aptiu  and  terpu.  The}'  were  ap- 
parently not  domesticated,  but  caught  in  nets, 
fattened  and  eaten  (Lepsius,  ii.  46  and  132).  (6) 
Fowl  in  Neh  5^  CTgv  zippdrim,  were  probably 
domestic  fowl  introduced  from  Babylonia,  to  "n-hich 
they  had  been  brought  from  India,  their  native 
country.  In  NT  times  they  had  become  domesti- 
cated in  Palestine.  It  is  said  in  the  Mishna  that 
fowl  were  not  allowed  in  Jerusalem  {Baba  Kama, 
vii.  7) ;  but  this  is  a  mistake  (see  Mt  26'*  and  parallel 
passages).  Our  Lord  was  famUiar  with  them  and 
their  habits,  see  Mt  23",  where  He  quotes  from 
•2  Es  1» 

Eggs  as  articles  of  food  in  early  times  were  those 
of  wild  birds  (Dt  22«,  Is  lO'^  59*) ;  but  with  the  in- 
troduction of  geese  from  Egypt  and  domestic  fowl 
from  India  they  became  much  more  important  as 
a  part  of  the  diet,  and  now  are  very  largely  used 
(Lk  11^).  There  is  no  reference  to  the  ancient 
modes  of  cooking  them,  but  at  the  present  day 
they  are  boiled,  or  eaten  swimming  in  hot  butter 
and  with  honey  (Finn.  141),  or  eaten  with  olives 
(ib.  272),  or  boiled  with  rice  (Robinson,  L  91),  or 
fried  in  fat. 

The  ichite  of  an  egg  (n?c?n  -rr  rtr  halldmuth)  of 
Job  6*  may  be  either  the  material  literally  ex- 
pressed, see  Tract  ChuU.  64a,  or  curdled  milk  ;  but 
IS  understood  bv  some  as  a  succulent,  tasteless  plant 
like  purslain,  Portulaca  oleracea,  as  in  the  RVm. 
This  plant  is  common  in  most  places  in  Palestine, 
and  is  in  Arabic  associated  with  imbecUity.  Golius 
quotes  the  proverb  'more  foolish  than  purslain,' 
Sentent.  Arab.  81.  For  other  meanings  see 
Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  sub  voce. 

Dove's  dung,  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
famine  during  the  siege  of  Samaria,  has  been 
variously  understood  by  commentators.  It  is  said 
(2  K  6^)  that  one  imperial  pint  of  it  was  sold  for 
about  l'2s.  6d.  c'jv'^q  hctriyonim,  or  as  it  is  in 
5er§  c'ji'2^  dibyonim,  is  understood  by  Josephus 
literally,  and  he  supposes  it  to  have  been  used  as 
a  condiment  in  place  of  salt  {Ant.  VS..  iv.  4).  The 
threat  in  Rabshakeh's  appeal  to  the  Jews  (2  K  18") 
is  in  favour  of  this  view.  Others  have  supposed  that 
this  material  was  used  for  fuel,  as  the  cow  dung 
in  Ezk  4^ ;  and  Harmer  thinks  it  was  used  to 
manure  melons  and  other  vegetables  grown  within 
the  city  {Obs.  iii.  185;  see  Moriers  Second  Journey, 
p.  141).  Fuller  surmised  that  it  might  be  the  con- 
tents of  the  pigeon's  crop.  Linnajus  and  Smith 
identify  it  as  the  root  of  a  liliaceous  plant,  the 
Ornithogalum  umbellatum  or  star  of  Bethlehem  ; 
but  this  as  well  as  Bochart's  conjecture,  that  it 
was  a  chick-pea  or  small  species  of  deer,  and  the 
view  that  it  was  a  small  species  of  sorghum,  are 
without  foundation,  as  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  price  of  these  rare  foods  should  be  specified. 
On  the  whole,  there  is  as  much  evidence  for 
the  literal  interpretation  as  for  any  of  these 
guesses. 

(d)  No  reptile  was  permitted  to  be  eaten ;  of 
fishes  all  that  have  fins  and  scales  were  clean  ;  but 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  no  species  of  fish  is 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  nor  is  there  any  discrimina- 
tion except  good  or  bad  (Mt  13*),  and  big  and  little 
(Jon  1",  Jn  21",  Mk  8^).  The  Sea  of  GalUee 
abounds  in  fishes,  which  are  delicate  and  well 
flavoured  (Robinson,  ii.  386).  Altogether  43  species 
have  been  found  by  Lortet,  Tristram,  and  others, 
of  which  14  are  peculiar  to  the  lake  and  to  the 
Jordan.  One  of  the  largest  of  these,  Clarias  macra- 
canthus,  being  scaleless,  was  unclean  {KopaKivos,  Jos. 
BJ  III.  X.  8).  The  largest  of  the  clean  fishes  are 
species  of  Chromis,  which  resemble  the  carp,  and 
have  large  scales.  One  of  these,  Chromis  XUoticus, 
called  Moncht  by  the  fishermen  of  Tiberias,  has 
been  found  up  to  5  lb.  in  weight ;  another,  C. 
Tiberiadis,  is  peculiar  to  the  lake,  and  very  plenti- 


ful ;  C.  Andrea  and  C.  Simon  La  are  also  peculiar,  as 
is  the  C.  Flavii  Josephi.  There  are  also  four  .>*pecies 
of  barbel  of  the  genera  Barbus,  Scaphiodon  and 
Capoetct,  as  well  as  one  species  each  of  dace,  loach, 
and  bleak,  and  two  blennies,  B.  Lupulus  and  B. 
rarius.  Sea  fishery  was  carried  on  at  Tyre 
(Ezk  26'),  and  from  thence  preserved  fish  were  im- 
ported into  Jerusalem  (Neh  13^*),  probably  dried 
and  cured.  It  was  likel}-  some  dried  fishes  which 
formed  part  of  the  food  with  which  the  5000  were 
fed.  The  fish-market  at  Jerusalem  was  probably 
at  the  fish-gate  (2  Ch  33").  The  fishpools  of 
Heshbon  (Ca  7*)  have  been  regarded  as  indicating 
that  the  Jews  kept  fish  in  them  for  use  ;  but  the 
word  '  fish '  is  here  an  interpolation.  Abundance  of 
fish  was  one  of  the  elements  in  the  prosperi^  of 
Joseph,  according  to  his  blessing,  Gn  4^.  Fish 
was  one  of  the  staple  foods  in  Egypt  (Nu  11*). 
See  picture  of  fishing  in  Baedeker's  Egypt,  p.  411, 
and  Wilkinson,  ii.  102. 

(c)  Four  insects  were  allowed  to  be  eaten  accord- 
ing to  the  list  in  Lv ;  these  were :  ( 1 )  the  ."nnK  'arbeh, 
LXX  ^povxos,  the  swarming  locust,  ^dipoda  migra- 
toria;  (2)  Dj^p  soTdm,  LXX  dTT<i«7j,  probably  Aery- 
dium  peregrinum,  the  bald  locust  or  AV ;  (3)  'f'syj 
hargCt,  liXX  6^to;«£xoj  (AV  beetle),  a  leaping 
animal,  and  therefore  not  a  beetle,  probably  the 
khardjtda  of  the  Arabs,  which  the  Rabbins  supposed 
to  be  a  grasshopper,  more  probably  the  largest  of 
the  locusts,  jEdipoda  cristata  ;  and  (4)  2:.-  hftgab, 
LXX  oKpts,  probably  the  little  black  locust  found 
in  the  Sinaitic  desert  which  the  Arabs  call  Faros 
el-jundi  or  soldiers'  horses,  recalling  the  description 
of  the  locusts  in  Rev  9".  It  is,  however,  not  pos- 
sible precisely  to  identify  these  two  latter  forms. 
Locusts  formed  part  of  the  food  of  the  Baptist 
(ilt  3*,  Mk  1*).  Doughty  describes  them  as  being 
prepared  by  salting,  and  then  being  stived  into  a 
leathern  Siick  in  wMch  they  kept  good  a  long  while. 
They  mingle  them,  brayed  small,  with  butter-milk. 
The  best  is  the  fat  spring  locust ;  the  later  brood  is 
dry  and  unwholesome  (i.  203).  Burckhardt  says 
they  are  put  alive  into  boiling  brine,  then  dried  in 
the  sun,  the  head,  legs,  and  wings  being  plucked 
oti"  and  then  stored  in  bags.  They  are  sometimes 
mixed  with  butter  and  spread  on  bread.  They 
taste  not  unlike  shrimps.  On  one  of  the  Assyrian 
sculptures  in  the  British  Museum  two  slaves  are 
represented  vnth  long  sticks  of  locusts. 

Honey  took  the  place  of  sugar  in  cookery,  either  the 
natural  product  ( 1 S  14^,  Mt  3^  Lk  2i^,  AV,  not  RV) 
or  the  art  ificial  dibs  made  of  grapes  ordates,described 
above.  True  honey  is  collected  by  the  bee.  Apis 
fasciata  (see  Bee).  It  is  found  in  follows  in  rocks 
(Dt  32",  Ps  81^)  or  in  hollow  trees  (1  S  14»),  from 
which  it  drops  on  the  ground.  A  shrub  or  tree 
on  which  was  a  honeycomb  was  called  "ir,  a  word 
used  for  honeycomb  in  Ca  5^.  Birds,  jackals,  and 
ants  would  soon  reduce  a  lion  to  a  dry  skeleton,  so 
that  in  a  few  davs  a  swarm  of  bees  might  take 
possession  of  it  (Jg  14®).  Herodotus  tells  us  that 
the  head  of  Onesilus,  suspended  over  the  gate  of 
Amathus,  became  filled  with  honeycomb  (v.  114). 
See  also  the  account  of  the  Egyptian  practice  of 
killing  a  ealf  and  placing  it  in  a  favourable  place, 
when  in  nine  days  bees  swarm  within  the  carcase 
(VirgU,  Georg.  iv.  300  ft'.).  Compare  with  this 
Pythagoras'  theory  of.  the  origin  of  bees,  Ovid, 
Metamorph.  xv.  27. 

As  honey  is  liable  to  ferment,  it  was  forbidden  to 
be  used  in  any  offering  to  God  (Lv  2"),  the  pre- 
servative material  salt  bein^  used  instead.  Honey 
was  one  of  the  exports  of  PsQestine  to  Tyre.  Along 
with  it  is  named  the  substance  Paxxag,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  a  sweetmeat.  LXX  translates  it 
*  cassia,'  and  the  Vulgate  '  balsam.'  In  the  S\"riac 
it  is  said  to  be  millet. 

At  the  present  day  honey  is  used  by  the  Arabs 
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to  sweeten  cakes  (Ex  16")  as  we  use  sujjar.  It  is 
sometimes,  but  not  often,  eaten  by  itselt  from  the 
comb  (.Ig  14*),  or  as  it  drops  from  the  comb  (1  S 
14").  The  liquid  honey  as  it  has  dropped,  called 
1«  zuph  (Pr  16'-'^,  Ts  19'*),  is  the  best,  ana  a  cruse  of 
thisM'u.s  part  of  tlic  present  brought  by  Jeroboam's 
wife  to  Ahijah  (1  Iv  14').  Honey  was  brought  with 
the  other  provisions  to  David  in  exile  (2  S  IT-*), 
and  wild  honey  (iiAXi  iyptox)  was  part  of  the  Baptist's 
diet  (Mt  3*).  Butter  and  honey  is  expressive  of  a 
rich  diet,  see  Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i.  54,  but  not 
Is  7"'^.  Milk  and  honey  are  the  products  of  a 
fertile  land  (Odi/ss.  xx.  68).  The  eHectn  of  a  surfeit 
of  honey  are  "graphically  described  in  Pr  25'*.  Honey 
is  still  stored  in  jars  or  skins  as  of  old  (Jer  41**). 

Salt  (n"jp),  eaten  with  food  as  a  condiment  to 
flavour  it  (Job  6',  Sir  SO'*),  used  to  preserve  food, 
and  given  to  cattle  (Is  30^),  was  extracted  from  the 
salt  beds  by  the  Dead  Sea,  or  made  by  evaporation 
from  sea  water.  There  are  masses  of  rock  salt 
several  miles  in  extent  on  the  S.E.  of  the  Dead 
Sea  (Robinson,  ii.  108),  and  the  salt  of  Sodom  is 
named  in  a  Gemara ;  see  also  Josephus,  Ant.  XII. 
iii.  3,  XIII.  iv.  9.  Much  of  this  salt  was  very  im- 
pure, hence  it  sometimes  lost  its  savour  as  well  as 
its  preserving  power,  and  was  cast  out  on  the  land 
as  waste  (Mt  5'',  Lk  14^).  This  was  due  to  the 
rain  washing  out  the  salt  and  leaving  only  the 
earthy  dross.  Too  much  salt  rendered  the  land 
barren,  and  to  sow  with  salt  meant  to  doom  to 
perpetual  desolation  (Dt  29^,  Jg  9«,  Zeph  2»,  Jer 
17*,  Job  39*).  Salt  was  to  be  used  with  all  the  sacri- 
Hces  (Lv  2",  Ezk  43'^«,  Mk  9^»  TR).  See  11.  i.  449,  and 
^^neid,  ii.  133.  For  this  purpose  salt  was  sold  in 
the  temple  market;  see  Maii,  de  usu  Salis  Symbol, 
in  rebus sacris Dissert.,  Giessen,  1G92;  Middoth,\.  3. 
The  addition  of  salt  to  the  animal  sacrifice  was 
probably  a  later  arrangement.  See  Philo,  ii.  255 ; 
Hottinger,  Jur.  Heb.  Leg.  p.  168,  and  de  Usu  Salis 
in  CiUtu  sacro,  Marburg,  1706 ;  Wokenius,  de 
Salitura  Oblationum,  1747.  Salted  incense  is 
referred  to  in  Ex  30^.  Salt  is  much  prized,  both  in 
Syria  and  Egypt.  A  Bedawi  prefers  salt  to  sugar 
wnen  both  are  ofl'ered  to  him.  It  is  an  emblem 
of  hospitality  ;  to  eat  bread  and  salt  with  one  is  to 
be  bound  to  him  by  ties  of  hospitality,  a  covenant 
of  salt  (Lv  2",  Nu  18",  2  Ch  13»).  A  similar 
alliance  is  expressed  in  Ezr  4".  See  Niebuhr, 
Beschreibung ,  48 ;  Btehrdt,  de  Fadere  Salis.  For 
the  washing  of  infants  in  salt  see  Medicine.  It 
is  possible  that  the  Sidonian  Misrephoth-raaim  of 
Jos  11*  13*  may  have  been  a  place  of  salt-pans 
where  sea  water  was  evaporated. 

Hyssop  (ailx),  whicli  may  be  mentioned  as  an 
accessory  to  the  feast  of  Passover,  though  in  itself 
not  a  food-stuff,  is  a  labiate  herb  of  inconspicuous 
size,  which  was  used  by  the  Egyptian  priests  for 
food  (Porphyry,  de  Abstinentia,  iv.  7),  but  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  only  as  a  means  of  aspersion, 
considered  by  Celsius  to  be  the  Hyssopus  officinalis, 
a  thyme-like  plant.  In  Negaim,  xiv.  6,  there  are 
five  kinds  recognized— the  Greek  (Origanum  Smyr- 
nwum),  the  Egyptian  {Origanum  ^gyptiacnm),  the 
wild  {0.  Syriacum),  the  Cochali  {Origanum  maru), 
and  the  Roman  {Saturcja  Juliana).  As  the  hyssop 
had  a  firm  stem  and  could  be  tied  in  a  bundle,  it 
was  probiibly  the  0.  maru.  Kitto  conjectures  that 
it  is  the  poke  {Phytolacca  deeandra) ;  but  this  is 
not  a  native  of  Palestine.  Royle,  Tristram,  and 
Stanley  believe  it  to  be  the  caper  {Capparis 
spinosa) ;  but  this  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  ;  it 
is  soft,  smooth,  and  irregularly  branched,  besides 
it  is  mentioned  under  another  name  as  niV^t* 
nbtyondh  (Ec  12»,  '  desire '  AV,  '  caperberry '  RV). 
The  flower  -  buds  of  the  caper  are  supposed  to 
stimulate  passion  and  appetite,  and  were  eaten 
with  vinegar  along  with  meat  as  they  are  still ; 
hence  the  metaphorical  use  in  the  passage,  whose 
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real  meaning  is  better  conveyed  by  the  AV  than 
by  the  RV  literal  reading. 

The  following  fruits  or  herbs  arc  used  with 
meats  as  condiments  : — 

Anise  or  dill  (Mt  23'-''),  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
Ancthum  graveolens,  whose  fruits  were  used  as  a 
carminative.  It  is  a  native  of  Palestine.  The 
allied  Pimpinella  anisum  is  tlie  anise  of  Pliny ; 
but  the  dill  is  called  by  Hippocrates  6.vr)0ov,  and  by 
Dioscorides  6.vIki)tov,  the  word  used  in  the  text. 
Its  properties  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the 
caraway  seed.  For  an  account  of  references  in 
classical  literature  see  Pliny,  xx.  17 ;  and  for  a 
figure  see  Woodville's  Med.  Botany.  In  Moose- 
roth,  iv.  §  6,  Rabbi  Eliezer  says  the  seeds,  leaves, 
and  stem  of  the  shabath  or  anise  are  liable  to  tithe. 
Dill  is  called  in  Arabic  shibt.  At  the  present  day 
the  fruit  of  Anethum  is  called  dill,  and  that  of 
Pimpinella  is  anise-seed. 

Coriander,  the  small  round  fruit  of  Coriandrum 
sativtcm  to  which  the  manna  was  compared,  used  in 
the  same  way  as  anise,  especially  in  Egypt  (Ex  16'^, 
Nu  IP).  It  is  an  umbelliferous  plant,  and  grows  in 
Syria  and  Egypt  (see  Pliny,  xx.  20  ;  and  for  figures 
or  this  and  the  following  plants  see  Woodville). 

Cummin,  also  an  umbelliferous  plant  {Cuminum 
sativum),  whose  fruit  was  cultivated  as  a  carmina- 
tive, and  was  beaten  with  a  rod  ofi'  the  plant  when 
it  was  ripe  (Is  28-'',  Mt  23^^).  In  Heb.  it  is  called 
ja;,  kammOn,  and  in  Gr.  kvhivov.  For  its  use  see 
Pliny,  xix.  8.  As  to  the  doubt  of  its  being  tithed 
see  Demai,  ii.  §  1. 

Mint  {7)Sio(Ttiov,  Heb.  k^jt),  the  well  -  known 
aromatic  labiate  plant  Mentha  sylvestris,  men- 
tioned with  the  last  in  Mt  23^.  For  its  use  among 
the  Jews  see  Celsius,  Hierobot.  i.  546,  and  Pliny, 
xix.  47.  See  Uketzin,  i.  ^  2;  also  Nedarim,  5Io ; 
Sliebiith,  vii.  §§  1,2. 

Mustard  {civairi),  the  small  seed  of  the  common 
Sinapis  nigra,  which  grows  to  a  veiy  large  size  in 
Palestine  as  the  'greatest  of  herbs'^  (Mt  13**  17*', 
Lk  13"  17*),  and  is  used  as  a  condiment.  See 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i.  453.  The  pungent 
seeds  of  a  small  tree,  Salvadora  pcrsica,  have  been 
supposed  by  Dr.  Royle  to  be  the  mustard  of  the 
parable ;  but  this  is  rarely,  if  at  all,  found  in 
Palestine,  and  is  not  an  herb,  but  a  tree.  The  only 
claim  is,  that  it  is  called  in  India  khaj'jal,  while 
khardal  is  the  Arabic  for  mustard  (see  Royle, 
Journ.  Asiatic  Soc.  1844,  No.  xv.,  and  Lambert, 
Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xvii.  449). 

To  the  miraculous  food  by  Avliich  the  Israelites 
were  fed,  the  name  Manna  is  given.  This  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  guinuiy  exudation  of  the  Tamarix 
mannifera,  a  shrub  which  grows  in  the  wilderness  ; 
but  the  whole  description  indicates  that  it  was  a 
miraculous  food. 

III.  Taboos. — There  are  certain  prohibitions 
specially  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch.  One  of 
these,  tne  kid  in  mother's  milk,  has  been  already 
discussed.  Blood  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
these  taboos,  and  in  connexion  with  it  all  animals 
which  died  of  themselves  or  were  killed  other- 
wise than  by  being  bled,  were  forbidden.  Any 
such  n^3j,  ncbeldh,  or  carcase,  might  be  given  1x) 
strangers,  or  sold  to  foreigners,  but  was  an  abomi- 
nation to  the  Jews  (Dt  14'-'').  The  eater  of  it 
was  rendered  unclean  (Lv  17"  22*).  Likewise 
that  which  was  torn  of  beasts  (Ex  22"),  while  it 
might  be  eaten  by  the  stranger,  was  not  allowed  to 
the  Israelite  (Lv  17").  Hunting  by  dogs  was 
therefore  not  practised.  The  observance  of  this 
taboo  of  V:5  piggM,  or  abominable  flesh,  is 
referred  to  in  Ezk  4"  and  Ac  10"  (irav  Koivbv  Kal 
iKddapTov),  and  it  was  one  of  the  four  '  neces.sary 
things '  prohibited  to  tlie  Gentile  converts  by  the 
Jerusalem  Council,  Ac  15^  ('things  strangled'). 
Theeatingof  blooil.  %\  hicli  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
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prohibitions  (Gn  9*)  re-enacted  in  the  Mosaic  law  in 
which  it  is  frequently  repeated,  had  not  only  a 
hygienic  basis,  but  had  reference  probably  to  the 
drink-offerings  of  blood  which  were  parts  of  the 
heathen  rituals  (Ps  16^).  It  was  thus  a  law  of 
demarcation,  and  in  Lv  19*  eating  with  the  blood 
and  auguries  are  bracketed  together.  The  poison- 
ous effects  of  bulls  blood  are  referred  to  by  several 
authors  ;  Midas  (Strabo,  I.  xi.  §  21)  and  Psam- 
menitus  (Herodotus,  iiL  15)  are  said  to  have  been 
killed  by  it. 

The  Fat  of  animals  was  also  forbidden  (Lv  7*)  as 
food,  and  in  the  sacrificed  victims  this  is  called  '  the 
food  of  the  bumt-offering '  Lv  3".  '  All  the  fat  is 
the  Lord's '  (v.i«),  see  1  S  2'«,  2  Ch  "",  Gn  4*.  What 
is  specially  referred  to  is  the  thick  subcutaneous 
layer,  and  that  around  the  kidneys  and  other 
viscera,  as  well  as  the  fatty  tails  of  the  sheep.  The 
'  fat  things '  of  the  promised  spiritual  feast  in  Is 
25*  as  well  as  in  Neh  8^"  are  c'3?7;  mashmannim, 
delicate  things,  not  :''-  hcleb,  suet. 

The  Sinew  that  shrank  (Gn  3232),  ^hich  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  avoid,  was  a  tribal  taboo 
although  not  specially  interdicted  by  statute.  It 
is  not  known  what  part  is  particularized  by  the 
name  tj  gid,  as  the  word  is  a  general  one,  used  of 
the  sinews  of  the  whole  body  in  the  vision  of  dry 
bones,  Ezk  37^.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  the 
gi-eat  sciatic  nerve  at  the  back  of  the  hip  ( Josephus, 
Ant.  I.  XX.  2),  but  that  is  not  situated  in  the 
hollow  of  the  thigh.  This  region,  kaph  hayyerek, 
evidently  means  the  groin,  which  was  facing  his 
antagonist  when  Jacob  was  wrestling.  There  are 
two  sinews  there  which  if  cramped  cause  lame- 
ness— one  the  tendon  of  the  psoas,  which  exactly  fits 
the  description,  but  is  very  seldom  cramped  ;  the 
other,  that  of  the  adductor  longus,  is  exceedingly 
liable  to  cramp  when  the  thi^h  is  twisted,  and  this 
causes  agonizing  pain  and  lameness,  and  would 
effectually  disable  a  wTestler.  I  have  known  it  to 
be  severely  strained  in  athletic  exercises,  causing 
lameness  for  several  weeks.  Some  Jews  have  re- 
commended that  the  hind  legs  of  animals  should 
not  be  eaten,  lest  by  accident  this  sinew  should  be 
partaken  of  by  mistake.  This  was  not  the  practice 
in  early  times,  for  Samuel's  cook  set  the  thigh  of 
the  animal  before  Saul  as  the  piece  of  honour  ( 1  S 
9^*.  A  V  and  RVm  tr.  pic*  here  '  shoulder ').  See 
Tract  Chullin,  7. 

Swine,  forbidden  as  food  to  the  Jews,  were  eaten 
by  the  surrounding  peoples  in  general.  The 
Egj-ptians  also  considered  the  pig  unclean  (Herod, 
ii.  47),  for  a  reason  the  Greek  author  forbears  to 
mention,  but  which  we  learn  from  the  Book  of  the 
Dead,  as  the  demon  Set  once  appeared  in  the  form  of 
a  pig.  Hence  they  are  never  represented  in  the  older 
monuments,  but  appear  in  those  of  the  New  Empire 
(Wilkinson,  ii.  100).  The  foul  habits  and  coarse 
feeding  of  swine,  their  supposed  liability  to  glan- 
dular disease  [which  has  given  us  the  Latin  name 
of  such  swellings  'scrofula '(Celsus,  V.  xxviii.  7),  and 
its  Greek  eqnivalent  x'^'^P^-^  (Hippoc.  Aph.  1248)], 
and  the  notion  that  leprosy  followed  the  eating  of 
swine's  flesh,  contributed  to  this  dislike.  After  the 
Captivity,  however,  especially  under  Syrian  and 
Roman  domination,  the  keeping  of  swine  was  prac- 
tised for  commercial  purposes  if  not  for  food,  hence 
our  Lord's  references  Mt  7®,  Lk  15^^,  Mt  8*"  (see 
Thomson,  i.  355  ff.).  Swine's  flesh  is  taboo  to  the 
Mohammedan  as  well  as  to  the  Jew.  For  a  detailed 
consideration  of  this  prohibition  see  Spencer,  dc 
legihus  Hebrmorum  ritxialibus,  Cambridge,  1727,  i. 
p.  13L 

The  Camel,  which  is  eaten  by  the  Bedawin,  was 
forbidden  by  the  Levitical  code.  It  is  coarse  and 
rather  dry  meat.  The  milk,  however,  was  used  in 
Ijatriarchal  times  (see  above).  It  was  probably 
camels  milk  which  Jael  gave  to  Sisera. 


The  Hare  (n^K),  only  mentioned  as  being  unclean 
because  it  is  not  cloven-footed,  was  common  in  the 
hilly  regions.  In  the  North  the  commonest  species 
is  Lepus  Syriacus,  in  the  South  L.  yEguptiacus,  and 
in  the  Arabah  and  Dead  Sea  district  L.  Sinaitictu. 
It  is  said  to  chew  the  cud  from  its  habit  of  sitting 
in  its  form,  but  it  is  not  a  true  ruminant.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  shaphan  or  coney,  which 
is  the  Hyrax  Syriacus. 

The  oldest  taboo  is  that  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  ny^n 
vn  :ia  '  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,'  Con- 
jecture as  to  the  actual  tree  meant  is  useless,  but  it 
IS  worth  noting  that  the  banana  was  identified  with 
it  by  many  mediaeval  writers ;  see  Brocard's  Descript. 
Terra  Sancta,  xi.  See  also  Celsius,  Hierobot.,  iu 
which  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  quince. 

In  the  NT  there  is  added  the  taboo  of  things 
oflered  to  idols  (Ac  21^,  1  Co  8^).  The  early  ecclesi- 
astics increased  the  stringency  of  the  apostles 
ordinance,  and  by  the  Council  of  Ancyra  (c.  7)  it 
was  forbidden  to  a  Christian  to  eat  in  any  place 
which  was  connected  with  idolatrous  worship,  even 
if  he  brought  his  own  food.  On  the  other  hand, 
Gregory,  in  \vriting  to  Augustine  (Ep.  xi.  76), 
recommends  that  the  heathen  sacrifices  of  oxen 
should  be  allowed  to  be  continued  in  the  English 
temples  to  accustom  the  people  gradually  to  the 
change  of  ritual,  but  that  they  should  be  made  on 
saints'  days.  For  the  tabooed  vineyard  on  account 
of  mixed  seeds  see  above ;  and  for  rabbinical 
comments  on  taboos  see  Aboda  Zara,  especially 
V.  §  9. 

The  Ass,  though  an  unclean  animal,  was  eaten 
during  periods  of  famine.  In  2  K  6^  it  is  said  that 
during  the  siege  of  Samaria  a  -licq-rxn  rosh-hdmur, 
or  ass's  head,  was  sold  for  about  £10.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  this  meant  a  measure  of  com,  but 
this  is  unlikely.  In  periods  of  dearth,  distinctions 
of  food  are  impracticable  (Ezk  4'-^) ;  for  parallels  see 
Plutarch  (vit.  Artax.  Mnemon,  i.  1023,  and  Xeno- 
phon,  Anab.  i.  §  5).  Even  human  flesh  was  eaten  in 
such  straits,  see  2  K  6-^,  La  4i»,  Ezk  5^^ 

IV.  Food  Pkeparatiox. — In  primitive  times  the 
field,  the  flock,  and  the  herd  supplied  all  that  was 
needful  to  the  family,  who  procured  it  directly  when 
wanted  as  in  Gn  18* ;  but  with  the  growth  of  towns 
and  the  consequent  di\"ision  of  labour,  food  became 
a  matter  of  merchandise.  It  was  so  in  time  of 
famine  (Gn  42*),  or  to  those  on  journeys  (Dt  2®-  '^j. 
Markets  or  bazaars  became  established  in  the 
to\vns  (Jer  37-^,  and  merchants  and  shopmen  (1  K 
W)  supplied  the  wants  of  the  town-dwellers.  We 
read  of  such  sellers  of  victual  in  Jerusalem  (Neh  13") 
and  Samaria  (Jn  4*),  In  this  way,  bread,  water, 
fruit,  mUk,  and  flesh  are  purveyed  to  the  people  of 
the  cities  of  the  East. 

Cookery  was  practised  or  supervised  by  the  wife 
(Gn  18*),  or  by  a  slave  (Gn  18").  At  set  feasts  there 
was  a  cook  employed  (1 S  9^)  who  killed  the  animals, 
and  hence  was  called  n|?  tabbdh,  a  word  also  applied 
to  soldiers  or  executioners  (Jer  39^).  Some  of  these 
were  female  cooks  (1  S  8^)  who  dressed  the  meats, 
and  differed  from  the  niEx  or  bakers,  and  the 
n:n;ri  who  were  perfumers  or  spice  mixers  (IS  8^^ 
AV  and  RV  '  confectionaries '). 

The  animals  were  killed  immediately  before  being 
cooked  (Gn  18'',  Lk  15^) ;  the  throat  was  cut  and 
the  blood  poured  out  in  accordance  with  Lv  1^ 
(see  1  S  14^-*^-) ;  they  were  then  flayed  (Mic  3*)  and 
cut  up  into  joints,  except  in  the  case  of  small 
animals  such  as  lambs,  which  were  cooked  whole 
(Ex  12**).  With  larger  animals  the  flesh  was  separ- 
ated from  the  bones,  and  these  broken  when  the 
flesh  was  to  be  boiled  (Mic  3^).  The  doubtful 
air.  Xry.  'Z'B  is  tr.  in  Job  15^  collops. 

Boiling  was  the  ordinary  method  of  cooking, 
hence  h^^  bashal,  to  boU,  is  used  of  cooking  in 
general  (2  S  13*).     The  vessels  used  for  this  purpose 


were  pots  or  caldrons  of  different  kinds,  which  are 
called  by  six  difleront  names  (see  below).  Some  of 
the  sacrifices  were  boiled,  having  first  been  flayed, 
the  fat  alone  being  burned  (2  Ch  35'*).  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  the  sacrificial  feasts,  peace- 
otlering,  or  hostia  honorijica.  In  boiling,  the  caldron 
was  first  partly  tilled  with  water,  and  the  flesh  put 
in  (Ezk  24*) ;  Hometimes  milk  was  use<l,  as  Burck- 
hardt  describes  being  done  at  the  present  day  (i.  63), 
and  occasionally  the  bones  were  used  to  make  the 
fire  burn  briskly,  as  Ezekiel  describes.  When  the 
scum  rises  it  is  taken  off  (Ezk  24*,  but  RV  tr.  nij^n 
h'l'dh,  as  '  the  rust  of  the  pot,'  not  scum,  LXX  /6s). 
in  Ezk  24»<'  AV  tr.  n'Enn  hnrkiah,  '  spice  it  well," 
as  if  derived  from  np-i  to  mix  spices,  but  LXX  has 
it  iXarrudr)  6  fw^t^j,  and  RV  renders  it  '  make  thick 
the  broth.'  Spicing,  that  is,  mixing  with  savoury 
or  carminative  herbs,  was  used  to  render  meat 
savoury  (Gn  27*),  and  such  food  was  called  'dainty 
meat '  (Pr  23^'  cy?i?  rruit'cim,  but  called  Tnariam  in 
Ps  141*).  Salt  was  also  added,  and  when  boiled 
the  broth,  pi?  mdrak  (Is  65*  jf^ere,  but  the  Kethib  has 
parak,  wliich  means  a  stew  or  a  mess  of  mincemeat 
in  broth),  was  served  separately  (Jg  6^"*^).  In 
modem  Hebrew,  soup  is  rp-ipT  rakreketh.  The 
broth  may  be  used  as  a  sauce  for  meat  (Burckhardt, 
i.  63),  or  eaten  with  bread  and  butter  (Gn  18*). 
Vegetables  or  rice  or  meal  mav  be  boiled  in  it  or 
eat^n  mixed  with  it.  Vegetable  food  was  also 
boiled  in  water,  with  butter  or  with  milk,  to  make 
pottage  (Gn  25=^",  2  K  4**),  which  was  of  the  con- 
sistence of  thick  Scotch  broth  or  thin  porridge. 

Roasting  was  practised  with  small  animals,  such 
as  the  paschal  lamb,  which  was  cooked  whole  (Ex 
r2*«)  over  an  open  fire  (Ex  12'*,  2  Ch  35'*),  which 
Avas  of  wood  (Is  44^*).  Animals  taken  in  the  chase 
were  also  roasted  (inn  hCirak,  Pr  12^).  Or  the  meat 
was  baked  in  an  oven,  which  may  have  been  sunk 
in  the  ground  (see  Bread).  The  paschal  lamb  was 
flayed  oefore  being  roasted  (2  Ch  35").  Eli's  sons 
(1  S  2'^"-)  sinned  in  that  they  took  part  of  the  flesh, 
which  should  have  been  boiled,  and  roasted  it. 
They  also  seem  not  to  have  been  content  with  the 
priestly  share,  which  was  idtimately  fixed  as  the 
breast  of  the  peace-offering  and  the  right  shoulder 
(Lv  T^^'*"-").  The  only  method  of  cooking  fish  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  is  broiling  (^tttos,  Lk  24*^,  see 
Jn  21*)  on  the  coals.  In  the  Gizeh  Museum  there 
is  a  representation  of  shepherds  broiling  fish  over 
the  fire,  and  wiping  the  ashes  from  them  with  little 
l)undles  of  straw  (see  Perrot-Chipiez,  Hist,  de  I  Art 
dans  rantiqnit^,  i. ). 

V.  Vessels  used  in  the  conveyance  and  cooking 
of  food.  There  were  several  kinds  of  basket  (see 
Basket).  The  pots  were  of  six  kinds  :  1.  td  sir, 
LXX  \4^r)i,  called  in  Jer  P*  a  sir  nupMah  or  boiling 
caldron.  Of  this  kind  were  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt 
(Ex  16*)  and  the  great  pot  used  by  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  (2  K  4*8),  as  well  as  the  caldron  of  Ezekiel's 
visions  (ll*-^  24«),  and  of  Zechariah  (\4P^-  21).  In  the 
list  of  temple  furniture  this  word  is  tr.  'pot'  in 
1  K  7*"  and  'pan  '  in  Ex  27*,  in  which  cases  it  was  a 
brazen  vessel  for  ashes,  not  for  boiling.  It  is  tr'' 
'washpot'  in  Ps  60*  and  'caldrons'  in  Jer  52^*(RV 
pots).  2.  nn  dtid,  usually  tr.  basket  (which  see), 
IS  the  kettle  of  1  S  2'*  and  the  caldron  of  2  Cli  35", 
tr.  X^/3i;i  by  LXX  in  the  latter  case.  3.  The  pan  of 
1  S  2",  1  K  7»,  and  2  Ch  4«  is  ir?  kirjyor,  LXX  Xi^-qs. 
This  word  is  variously  tr.  'torch'  (Zee  12®,  RV 
•pan'),  'laver,'  or  washing  vessel  (Ex  30^*  etc.), 
and  seems  to  have  l>een  a  shallow,  wide-mouthed 
utensil.  The  c-y^  of  Lv  1 1*»,  Avhich  like  the  tanjivr 
or  oven  could  be  broken  down,  was  probably,  as  AV 
and  RV  render  it  in  the  t«xt,  a  fireheartli  or  range 
for  pots  (RVm  has  '  steAvpan '),  ])erh!vps  of  two 
sides  as  the  dual  indicates,  LXX  xt^/><i7ro5<j.  i.  The 
caldron  of  Mic  3'  is  nn^p  Ukalla/iath,  similarly  tr. 
in  1  a  2",  LXX  x^/x*.  an  eartHenware  vessel  for 


boiling.  These  were  slightly  glazed  by  means  of 
salt  and  litharge.  This  may  be  referred  to  in  the 
DTP  or  silver  dross  of  Pr  26^.  8.  The  pot  of  1  S  2'* 
is  -ni^pdrur,  tr.  'pan'  in  Nu  11*  (RV  pots);  in  Jg  6*" 
it  was  a  pot  for  holding  broth,  LXX  xi'^M-  S*  ^^'^ 
pan  of  2  Ch  35'*  is  nr^ht  zel&Mk.  This  is  the  word 
Ir.  '  cruse  '  in  2  K  2"'*,  and  '  dish '  in  2  K  21"  and 
Pr  19^  (AV  tr.  it  here  '  bosom  '  as  LXX  Kb\iroi). 

The  caldron  of  AV  Job  41'*  is  properly  translatetl 
'  rushes '  in  RV  The  figure  being  that  leviathan's 
snortings  make  the  pool  in  which  he  swims  to  boil 
like  a  caklron  and  the  reeds  to  seem  as  if  on  fire. 

The  J"?!?  or  flesh  hook  was  a  brazen  fork  (Ex 
27*),  which  had  three  teeth  (1  S  2'^).  The  hooks  of 
Ezk  40**  for  hanging  up  the  slaughtered  carcases  of 
the  ottered  animals  are  called  0:087  shephattaim. 

The  firepan  or  chafing  dish  of  2  K  25**  n^TH? 
mahtdh  was  used  for  carrying  burning  coals. 
These  vessels  were  of  gold  in  the  first  temple. 

The  dishes  or  trays  or  other  vessels  in  which 
food  and  drink  were  served  are  known  by  various 
names.  Pottage  was  eaten  out  of  the  pot  in  which 
it  was  boiled  (2  K  4*").  Thomson  describes  the 
Bedawin  sitting  around  a  large  saucepan  and 
doubling  their  bread  spoon-fasliion  to  eat  their 
lentil  pottage  (i.  253).  Many  of  the  vessels  named 
were  employed  only  in  the  tem]»le  service. 

•jp-iJK  'dgartdl,  LXX  \f/vKT-/ip,  Vulg.  phiala,  only 
used  in  Ezr  1*  and  tr.  '  charger,'  was  a  gold  bowl  or 
basin,  said  by  Ibn  Ezra  to  be  the  same  as  that 
called  mizrdk. 

IJN  'aggdn',  LXX  Kpar-qp,  used  in  Ex  24*  for  a 
wash- vessel  or  basin  for  sacrificial  blood,  made  of 
gold,  silver,  or  brass.  Its  plural  is  tr.  cups  in  Is 
222* .  see  also  Ca  V. 

TIiDx  'usuk,  an  oil  vessel  2  K  4"  tr.  '  pot,'  after 
Kimchi,  but  more  probably  a  flask  or  bottle. 

ijnN  'argdz,  a  cofl'er  or  box,  which  could  be  slung 
to  the  side  of  a  cart,  such  as  that  in  which  the 
votive  offerings  of  the  Philistines  were  sent  ( 1  S  6"). 

J32p3  bakbuk,  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  or  cruse  for 
carrying  honey  (1  K  14*).  It  was  of  earthenware, 
and  so  was  easily  broken  (Jer  19'-  '*) ;  LXX  renders 
it  /3t/c6y,  which  is  the  name  given  by  Herodotus  to 
the  Babylonian  casks  of  palm  wine  (i.  194). 
Athenseus  uses  it  for  a  drinking  vessel  (784  D). 
In  Maltese  a  large  vessel  of  this  kind  is  called 
bakbyka. 

a'53  ijdbtd,  wine  bowls  (as  Jer  35^  LXX  Kepdfuop), 
of  earthenware,  from  Avhich  wine  was  ^wured  into 
goblets.  A  silver  cup  used  for  drinking  and 
divination  Gn  44^;  LXX  kovSv,  said  to  be  a  Persian 
word.  It  is  used  for  the  pots  of  wine  out  of  which 
Jeremiah  filled  the  k6s6th  for  the  Rechabites,  Jer 
35«. 

nVj  gulldh,  LXX  ffrpeirrbv  avO^iuov,  a  round  vessel 
for  holding  oil  in  a  lamp  Zee  4*,  the  golden  cnise  of 
Ec  12*,  used  also  for  the  rounded  bowls  above  the 
capitals  of  the  temple-pillars  in  1  K  7*^  and  2  Ch 
41a.  13^  possibly  volutes  such  as  those  shown  on  the 
tablet  of  Saraas  in  the  Brit.  Museum. 

13  lead,  a  pail  or  barrel  to  hold  meal  1  K  17'*,  or 
water  1  K  18**.  This  name  is  given  to  Rebekah's 
pitcher  Gn  24'*-  ">*'•,  and  to  Gideon's  men's  pitchers 
Jg  7'* ;  see  also  Ec  12*. 

'^:p  Mlt,  a  vessel  in  general,  of  gold  and  silver 
Gn  24**,  or  of  clay  Lv  11**,  apparently  so  called 
irrespective  of  shape,  used  for  tlie  vessels  of  the 
temple  Is  52",  Ezr  1",  Nu  4". 

ob  kds,  a  wine  cup  as  in  Gn  40"-  '*•  ^'.  Pharaoh's 
wine  chalice,  the  cup  which  passed  around  the 
circle  at  a  meal  2  S  1'2*.  See  also  Pr  23*',  used 
metaphorically  Ps  11*  116'*,  Is  51'"--,  Hab  2'*  etc. 

13  and  3p  were  vessels  of  measurement,  the 
former  about  8  bushels,  the  latter  about  4  pints. 
nxp,  also  a  measure,  nearly  equals  the  English  peck, 
and  is  a  little  greater  than  the  fibbios  or  '  oushel '  of 
Mt  5"*.    See  Weights  and  Measures. 


•tej  kiph6r,  a  deep  cup  or  chalice  as  1  CIi  28", 
Ezr  1^*,  and  8-'^,  probably  a  cup  with  a  cover. 

n;-?  mahabath,  a  tlat  plate  (?)  for  frjing  or  baking 
bread  Lv  6"  7^  1  Ch  23^,  Ezk  4».     See  Bread, 

.T^nj  mahtdh,  a  tirepan  2  K  25**,  or  an  incense 
bowl  Lv  16",  a  coalpan  Ex  27'  25**,  LXX  Tvptlov. 

n^gp  menakkiytih,  a  sacrificial  dish  Ex  25*  37", 
Nu  4",  Jer  52'*,  probably  a  libation  vessel. 

njT?  medok6h,  a  mortar  in  which  e.g.  the  mRnna 
was  beaten  before  being  Kiked  Nu  IP. 

frj!?  a  bowl ;  of  these  Hiram  made  a  hundred 
2  Ch  4»,  1  K  7«-  **.  See  Ex  25^,  1  Ch  28»-  *',  Nu 
7^,  Zee  9^.  For  the  numbers  of  these  <tKa\ai  and 
fffopiila,  see  Jos.  Ant.  vm.  iiL  7,  8.  It  b  a  sacri- 
ficial bowl  for  dashing  (pi;)  the  blood  in  a  volume 
against  the  altar  (see  Driver's  note  on  Am  6*). 

"Kj  nod,  a  skin  bottle,  see  above  under  Wine. 

"jzi  nebd,  a  skin  of  wine  1  S  1^  10»,  2  S  16* ;  this 
word  is  also  used  for  an  earthen  vessel  as  in  Is  22"-^ 
30'*.  It  is  also  the  name  of  a  musical  instrument, 
a  lute  (RV)  or  psaltery  or  viol  Is  5". 

«;C  soph,  a  iMisin  or  bowl  for  blood  Ex  12^, 
Jer  52**,  for  wine  Is  51*",  Zee  12*. 

Srr  xephel,  a  bowl  Jg  5=*  6" ;  LXX  \«d^ ;  also 
in  i  K  -^  and  2  K  12*3. 

-=  pak,  a  ^-ial  or  flask  of  oil  1  S  10*,  2  K  9*-»; 
LXX  ipaKos,  probably  the  same  as  the  bakbuk. 

nyss  zapimhath,  a  water  bottle  1  S  26*-,  1  K  19^, 
or  an  oil  bottle  1  K  17*^ ;  an  oryballus  or  round 
vessel  with  a  narrow  neck,  see  Thomson,  iL  21. 
See  2  K  9*"'  for  box  of  ointment. 

.Tn^jf  zelaMh,  a  dish  or  bowl  in  which  sacrifices 
were  boiled  as  in  2  Ch  35*^,  or  a  flat  saucer  for  salt 
2  K  *»  21*^  Pr  19^'  26'5. 

nz-iXi  zinzeneth,  in  Ex  le^^,  was  the  pot  in  which 
the  manna  was  laid  up,  a  vase  or  jar  according  to 
Abu'l  Walid  and  Sa'adya. 

'AXA^(TTpop  of  Mt  26'  was  a  vessel  made  of  satin 
spar  or  Oriental  alabaster,  which  is  a  variegated 
kind  of  marble  of  calcium  carlwnate,  not  thegypaum 
or  calcium  sulphate  now  called  alabaster.  Vessels 
of  this  kind  are  described  by  Theophrastus  (de 
Odoribus,  41)  and  by  Pliny  (ix.  56)  as  elongated 
or  pear-shaped  w-ith  fairly  narrow  necks.  Some 
alabastra  were  made  of  glass,  gold  (Plutarch, 
Vit.  Alex.),  or  earthenware  (Epiphanius,  rfe  men- 
suris  et  ponderibiis,  xxiv.  182). 

UtVof,  the  charger  in  which  the  Baptist's  head 
was  sent  (Mt  14--  **),  was  a  flat  dish.  Finn  refers  to 
a  case  in  which  some  Bedawin  sent  the  head  of  an 
enemy  on  a  dish  on  the  top  of  a  pillau  of  rice  (p.  35). 
The  Trapo-yis  of  Mt  23'^  was  a  smaller  dish  on  which 
dainty  food  was  served. 

Of  other  XT  vessels,  rorripiov  is  the  drinking 
cup  of  Mk  7*,  and  that  used  at  the  Last  Supper 
Mk  14'^  etc.  IfcTTT/s  in  Mk  1*  is  a  Latinism,  a  cor- 
ruption of  sextarius,  a  pint  measure.  The  word  is 
used  by  Sicilian  writers,  x"'^*"*'  in  the  same 
passage  is  a  copper  or  bronze  vessel  of  any  shape. 
iiSpiai  \idivai  at  the  fea^t  at  Cana  { Jn  2*)  were  stone 
pitchers  of  considerable  capacity.  Early  figures 
of  these  from  sarcopliagi  and  from  the  well-known 
ivory  plaque  in  Ravenna  are  publislied  by  Bottari 
and  Bandini,  and  an  ancient  hydria  is  shown  as 
one  of  these  in  the  Ch.  of  St.  Ursula  in  Cologne ; 
for  others  see  Didron,  Annales  Archeol.  xiii.  2. 

VI.  The  usual  mrals  in  ordinary  life  were  two — 
a  mid-day  meal  or  dinner,  and  an  evening  meal  or 
supper,  which  was  the  more  important.  Break- 
fast was,  and  still  is,  an  informal  repast.  That 
in  Jn  21*3  was  a  meal  after  a  night  of  toil,  so 
'  dine '  in  AV  is  replaced  in  RV  by  '  break  your 
fast'  (a.pc(rrT)<TaTe).  The  meal  at  the  Pharisee's 
house  in  Lk  11^  is  also,  as  in  RVm,  a  breakfast  or 
early  meal.  Peter,  defending  the  apostles,  points 
out  that  they  could  not  be  drunken,  as  it  was  only 
9  o'clock  in  the  morning  (Ac  2*^|.  Early  drinking 
of  \\-ine  at  such  a  time  was  a  sign  of  deirradation 


(Is  5**),  and  eating  in  the  morning  is  deprecated  as 
culpable  luxury  (Ec  10**)  and  out  of  due  season. 

It  is  still  the  custom  in  the  East  to  make  the 
morning  repast  a  very  slight  one— a  cup  of  milk,  a 
piece  of  butter.  Robinson  describes  melted  butter 
{semen),  or  oil  poured  over  bread,  as  a  breakfast  dish 
(iL  70),  or  cakes  baked  on  the  ashes  and  broken 
up  and  mixed  with  butter  in  a  dish  (iL  18).  The 
morning  meal  of  the  Bedawi  is  about  9  or  10 
o'clock  (Burckliardt,  Notes,  L  69).  Dnmimond 
notices  how  his  negro  bearers  in  tropical  Africa 
rose  from  sleep  and  b^an  their  day's  work  without 
food  (Tropical  Africa,  p.  100). 

The  mid-day  meal  or  dinner  in  Egypt  was  at 
noon  (Gn  43**),  and  probably  was  at  the  same  time 
in  Palestine  (Ru  2**).  Abstinence  from  this  is 
called  fasting  (Jg  20^6,  1  S  14'^,  2  S  1*2  3?*).  From 
these  passages  it  is  evident  that  the  people  were 
accustomed  to  '  eat  bread '  at  mid-daj-.  God  pro- 
mised to  Israel  bread  in  the  morning  and  flesh  in 
the  evening  (Ex  16*^).  This  early  meal  is  the 
dpurrov  of  Lk  14*^.  St.  Peter's  intended  meal, 
interrupted  by  Cornelius'  messengers,  was  at 
12  o'clock.  This  meal  took  some  time  to  prepare, 
so  the  good  housewife  began  to  make  ready  this  pn 
while  it  was  yet  night  ( Pr  31*^).  The  meal'is  called 
."TTPJ?  'druhah,  as  in  Jer  40^  52^,  2  K  25**,  and  Pr  15*^ 
The  noon  meal  is  described  in  Lane's  Modem 
Egyptians,  p.  156111  (Gardner's  ed.).  It  sometimes 
was  a  period  of  excess  (1  K  20*'). 

The  supper  after  the  day's  work  is  done  (Rn  Z') 
is,  and  was,  the  more  important  meal  (see  Burck- 
hardt's  Notes,  i.  69),  and  the  one  at  which  flesh 
meat  was  more  commonly  used.  At  these  meals 
the  whole  family  was  gathered  together.  Accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  the  law  required  dinner  to  be  at 
the  sixth  hour  on  the  Sabbath  day  (Life,  54),  i.e. 
at  12  o'clock ;  but  in  §  44  he  speaks  of  feasting  ^vith 
his  friends  at  the  second  hour  of  the  night =8  p.m. 
See  also  BJ  i.  xvii.  4.  and  the  great  supper  of 
Lk  14*5*- 

In  the  patriarchal  days  they  seem  to  have  sat 
on  the  ground  as  they  do  at  present.  Abraham's 
guests  probably  thus  sat  while  he  stood  and  served 
(Gn  18*).  Jacol)  says  to  his  father '  sit  and  eat  of  my 
venison,'  but  that  was  probably  because  the  blind 
old  man  was  recumbent  (Gn  27**).  Jacob's  sons 
also  sat  down  to  eat  (Gn  37"''^),  as  the  Egyptian 
shepherds  are  represented  in  a  painting  from 
Sakkarah,  now  in  the  Gizeh  Musetmi.  The  Levite 
and  his  concubine  sat  down  to  eat  ( Jg  19*).  Saul 
also  sat  at  meat  (1  S  20*-  *•),  as  did  Samuel  when 
he  brought  Saul  to  feast  with  him  (1  S  9^),  and 
Jesse  and  his  family  (1  S  16**).  The  old  prophet 
and  his  guest  likewise  took  the  forbidden  meal 
sitting  at  a  table  (1  K  13*).  Sitting  at  meat  is 
mentioned  in  Pr  23*,  Jer  16»,  Ezk  44*.  Sitting, 
however,  might  have  in  some  of  these  cases  meant 
reclining,  for  Oholibah  is  described  as  sitting  on 
a  stately  bed  with  a  table  prepared  before  it 
(Ezk  23^),  and  the  guests  at  Esthers  banquet 
reclined  on  couches  (Est  7*).  The  table  is  also 
mentioned  in  Ps  23*.  Sitting  on  the  ground  was, 
however,  regarded  as  a  sign  of  humiliation  and 
aba.sement  in  prophetic  times,  as  in  Is  3'-^  47*  52^, 
Jer  13*«  RVm,  La  2'^  Ezk  26*«. 

In  XT  times  the  usual  attitude  was  reclining 
and  resting  on  the  left  elbow  ;  as  at  the  supper 
described  in  Jn  13-^,  John  reclined  in  front  of  our 
Lord,  and  so  when  he  leant  back  to  speak  to  Him 
John's  head  was  on  Jesus'  breast.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed from  these  expressions  that  the  patriarchal 
custom  changed,  and  that  the  practice  of  sitting 
as  the  Egyptians  did  was  adopted  by  early  Israel, 
the  fashion  changing  in  later  time  into  the  Graeoo- 
Roman  custom  of  reclining  on  a  couch  with  a 
cushion  for  the  left  elbow,  and  the  right  arm  free  j 
but  it  is  probable  that  these  changes  were  slight. 
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and  that  the  phrase  sitting  at  meat  does  not 
specify  a  posture  such  as  that  to  which  we  give  the 
name.  Tlius  our  Lord  uses  the  phrase  of  the 
attitude  in  His  own  time  (Lk  W  IT  23:-''),  and  the 
multitude  whom  He  miraculously  fed  sat  down  on 
the  ground  (Jn  6'*).  Of  the  talnes,  we  have  pre- 
served a  iiguro  in  the  shewbread  table  on  the  Arch 
of  Titus.  They  must  have  been  high  enough  in 
the  days  of  Adonibezek  for  the  70  captive  kings  to 
sit  on  a  lower  level  (Jg  V) ;  but  the  same  phrase  is 
used  in  NT  times  of  the  crumbs  falling  to  the  dogs 
under  the  table  (Mt  15",  Mk  7**),  and  Lazarus  is 
.'<aid  to  have  sat  at  table  at  the  feast  (Jn  12''). 
The  couches  or  mattresses  on  which  the  eaters  sat 
or  reclined  are  never  mentioned  except  in  the  cases 
given  above,  and  the  stool  in  the  prophet's  chamber 
is  the  only  material  seat  specified  in  the  OT,  except 
royal  thrones.  At  ordinary  meals  it  is  probable 
that  the  family  squatted  around  the  dish,  out  of 
which  they  all  helped  themselves,  even  as  is  done 
at  the  present  day  oy  the  Bedawin.  For  an  account 
of  the  ancient  tables  see  Athenoeus,  Deipnosophistoe, 
especially  ii.  32.  The  costly  couches  tor  reclining, 
with  ivory  corners,  are  mentioned  in  Am  3'^  and 
6*.  Homer  refers  to  sitting  at  food,  //.  x.  578 ; 
Odi/ss.  i.  145. 

I'he  food  at  an  ordinary  meal  at  present  consists 
of  messes  of  lentile-pottage  (iij  ndzid)  eaten  with 
bread  or  wooden  spoons  (Robinson,  ii.  86 ;  Gn  25^). 
Sometimes  this  is  thickened  with  vegetables,  or 
pillaus  of  rice  with  or  without  meat,  thin  sheets 
of  bread  serving  for  plates,  and  used  to  sop  up  tlie 
gravy  (Finn,  24).  Sometimes  bread,  cheese,  olives, 
and  leben  make  up  the  repast  (Finn,  272).  Doughty 
describes  an  Arab  meal  in  whicli  the  family 
surrounded  a  vast  trencher  heaped  with  boiled 
mutton  'and  great  store  of  girdle  bread.'  Pieces 
torn  oil"  with  the  hand  from  the  meat  were  lapped 
in  the  thin  cakes  of  bread  and  handed  to  those 
viho  could  not  reach  the  dish  (i.  46).  Robinson  saw, 
likewise,  the  guests  surrounding  a  circular  tray  on 
which  was  a  mountain  of  pillau  of  rice  boiled  with 
Imtter,  and  small  pieces  of  meat  strewed  through 
it.  Otlier  dishes  used  are  sausages  stuffed  with 
rice  and  chopped  meat.  Burckhardt  gives  a  graphic 
account  of  the  discomforts  of  such  a  feast  to  one 
unax!customed  to  Eastern  habits,  Notes,  i.  63.  The 
poorer  classes  of  Bedawin  live  chiefly  on  bread, 
eaten  with  raw  leeks  or  radishes  for  flavouring, 
which  is  the  '  dinner  of  herbs'  (Pr  15"  ;  see  Ro  14-, 
Dn  P-).  For  sucli  a  meal  the  son  of  the  prophets 
went  out  to  collect  the  '6r6th  or  herbs  (2  K  4^). 
The  Bedawi  meal  described  in  Ezk  25'  consisted  of 
bread,  dates,  and  milk.  For  an  ordinary  meal 
there  is  generally  one  dish,  so  that  the  member  of 
the  family  who  cooks,  when  it  is  brought  in,  has 
no  further  work.  Hence  our  Lord's  remonstrance 
with  Martha,  that  one  dish  alone  was  needful 
(Lk  10^-).  It  was  the  duty  of  the  cook  to  bring  in 
the  dishes  when  prepared  (1  S  9^),  and  that  of  the 
head  of  the  family  to  distribute  the  portions 
(1  S  1'),  whose  size  might  be  varied  according  to 
his  attection  for  the  members  of  the  circle.  So 
Joseph  gave  Benjamin  a  fivefold  mess,  and  Elkanah 
gave  Hannah  a  double  portion  (but  LXX  says  that 
he  gave  her  only  ntpiSa  /xiav,  '  a  single  portion,' 
ttecaitfc  she  had  no  child).  Very  often,  however, 
the  circle  help  themselves  when  tney  can  reach  the 
dish,  and  as  the  meat  has  been  cut  up  before  being 
cooked  it  does  not  need  any  carving.  At  the 
present  day  the  Mussulmans  drink  water  or  milk 
or  ^eften  with  their  meals,  but  probably  in  earlier 
times  wine  was  used  as  a  drink.  In  ancient  times 
barley  or  polenta  was  used  as  rice  is  now,  and  the 
pillau  was  the  ii\<f>iTufi.iva  Kpia.  of  the  classics  (see 
Gruner,  de  JYimit.  Oblafione).  The  food  carried 
on  journeys  consisted  of  >»read,  cakes  of  figs  or 
raisins,    parched    corn,     and     water.      Tlie    cood 


Samaritan  carried  also  wine  and  oil.  Dough  is 
sometimes  carried  tied  in  a  wallet  or  cloth  (see 
Doughty,  i.  231). 

Vn.  Feasts,  or  special  meals,  were  provided 
on  particular  occasions,  and  are  frequently  men- 
tioned. These  Mere  of  various  kinds — (1)  Feasts  of 
hospitality  for  the  entertainment  of  strangers 
(Gn  IS'-"^-).  These  might  be  at  anv  time — Abra- 
ham's was  at  the  heat  of  the  day,  Lot's  (Gn  IQ*"*) 
was  in  the  evening.  For  such  feasts  at  the  present 
day  see  Burckhardt,  Robinson,  Dou^jhty,  etc. 
(2)  Entertainments  of  friends  specially  invited 
(Lk  14'*  and  many  other  passages).  These  were 
usually  evening  feasts.  (3)  Religious  or  sacrilicial 
feasts,  non-Jewish  or  Jewish,  '  eating  bread  before 
God'  (Ex  1812),  eating  of  sacrifices  (Ex  34"  29**, 
Lv  19*- «,  Nu  29i^'^-,  Dt  12^  27«-  ^  1  S  9'»,  2  S  6»», 
1  K  P  3i»,  Zenh  V) ;  also  at  the  ofterihg  of  tithes  (Dt 
14^*).  Closely  allied  were  (4)  anniversary  feasts, 
such  as  Passover  (Ex  12'''),  Purini  (Est  9*^),"^  and  the 
Lord's  Supper.  (5)  Celebrations  of  the  completion 
of  a  great  work,  such  as  the  building  of  the  temple 
(2  Ch  7*),  the  carrying  home  of  the  ark  (2  S  6^»), 
a  great  deliverance  (Jg  W^),  or  the  ratification  of 
a  treaty  (Gn  26="'  and  31»^).  (6)  At  the  beginning 
of  a  great  work  or  laying  a  foundation.  A  refer- 
ence to  such  a  feast  is  in  Pr  9'*'.  (7)  Harvest- 
homes  (Ex  23'«),  sheepshearing  (1  S  25=**,  2  S  IS^O), 
vintage  (Jg  ff"),  and  other  agricultural  events, 
were  likewise  the  occasions  of  feasting.  (8) 
Family  events  were  celebrated  by  feasts  of 
relatives  and  friends :  ciroimcision  (Lk  2'*"*''), 
weaning  (Gn  218),  marriage  (Jn  2',  Gn  292--,  To 
8'",  Jg  14'",  Mt  22-),  the  return  of  a  wandering 
member  (Lk  15^),  funerals  (2  S  3«,  Jer  16^  Hos  9*, 
To  4'^).  Birthday  feasts  were  not  common  among 
Jews,  some  of  whom  thought  them  profane  (Light- 
foot,  Iselius),  probably  because  other  nations,  such 
as  the  Persians,  honoured  them  so  conspicuously 
(see  Herod,  i.  133).  Birthday  feasts  are  mentioned 
in  Gn  40^^  Job  l^  Mt  14*"*).  Among  modern  Jews 
the  circumcision  feast  is  an  important  occasion  (see 
Circumcision). 

Any  such  feast  was  called  r\px;r}  mishtch,  the 
primary  meaning  of  which  is  a  banquet  of  wine, 
such  as  that  given  by  queen  Esther  (Est  5*  7''). 
Abraham's  feast  at  Isaac's  Aveaning  is  called  a 
mishteh  gddOl,  or  great  drinking.  Job  feared  lest 
his  sons  should  be  led  into  excess  at  their  periodic 
feasts  {\^)  Such  drinking  feasts  are  specially 
mentioned  in  1  S  25=^,  2  S  13-»,  Dn  5',  and  reprobated 
by  the  prophets  Amos  (6^)  and  Isaiah  (5").  In 
the  NT  KGifioi  are  spoken  of  in  Ro  13",  Gal  5", 
and  1  P  4?.  The  fetist  in  2  K  6^  is  named  rrj? 
kerdh,  perhaps  because  the  prisoner  guests  sat  in 
a  ring  (cf.  aw  in  1  S  16"). 

For  these  banquets  the  food  animals  were  slain 
eariy  in  the  day  (Is  22'^,  Pr  9-.  Mt  22^),  and  a 
second  invitation  sent  to  remind  just  before  the 
feast  (Est  6'*,  Pr  9^,  Mt  22^).  The  guests  on  arrival 
were  sometimes  welcomed  with  a  kiss  (To  7**,  Lk 
7""  ;  see  Goezius,  rfc  Osculo,  in  Ugolini,  xxx.),  and 
provided  with  water  to  wash  their  hands,  as  they 
put  their  hands  in  the  common  dish  (Mk  7^;  see 
Odyss.  i.  136).  These  washings  were  made  burden- 
some by  traditional  rituals  (Mk  7""'').  When  the 
visitors  came  from  a  distance  they  were  supplied 
Avith  water  to  wash  their  feet.  So  Abraham  did 
for  the  angels  at  their  noontide  feast  (Gn  18*),  and 
Lot  for  their  evening  feast  (Gn  19=^).  So  the  old 
man  at  Giboah  did  for  the  Levite  and  his  concu- 
bine (Jg  19-').  See  our  Lord's  rebuke  to  Simon 
(Lk  7**),  His  own  practice  (Jn  13*),  and  apostolic 
reference  (1  Ti  5'").  The  anointing  of  guests  is 
referred  to  in  Ps  23»,  Am  6*,  Lk  7*»,  Jn  12»  (see 
Anointing  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  literature 
quoted  there,  see  Weyraar,  de  Unctione  Sacra 
hfh.,  in  Ugolini,  xii. ;  Reinerus  and  Vervvey,  de 
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Unctionibus,  and  Graberg,  de  unetione  Christi  in 
Bethania,  in  Ugolini,  xxx.).  The  crowningof 
jruests  with  garlands  is  mentioned  in  Is  28S  Wis 
•J^,  Jos.  Ant.  xrx.  ix.  1.  See  Plutarch,  Symp. 
in.  i.  3,  and  Martial,  x.  19.  After  these  pre- 
liminaries thev  sat  down,  males  and  females 
together  (Ru  2",  1  S  1*,  Job  1*.  Lk  10") ;  and  grace 
was  said  in  Jewish  feasts  (Mt  14^,  Lk  9^«,  Jn  6"). 
The  guests  were  arranged  in  order  of  rank  (Gn 
43«,  1  S  9^-  20^,  Lk  l4^  Mk  12»,  Jos.^n^.  XV. 
ii.  4),  the  highest  occupying  the  'chief  room,' 
the  seat  on  the  protoklisia.  In  Assyr.  feasts  they 
are  represented  as  sitting  (Layard,  2iineveh,u.  411). 
For  Je^vish  practice  see  above.  According  to  the 
Tosaphoth  to  Berachoth,  vi.,  each  guest  had  a 
separate  table,  but  Pr  23'  speaks  of  sitting  at  meat 
with  the  host ;  and  David  savs  that  he  sat  at  table 
^vith  Saul  (1  S  20*).  The  'food  was  distributed 
either  by  the  cook  or  by  the  head  of  the  house 
(2S  6^,  Gn  43^),  and  the  most  honoured  guest 
received  the  largest  portion  (Gn  43** ;  see  Herod, 
vi.  57),  or  else  the  tit-bit  (1  S  9^).  To  guests  who 
could  not  come,  presents  of  food  were  sometimes 
sent  (2  S  IP,  Xeh  S'",  Est  9i^^). 

At  a  feast  in  NT  times  the  guests  reclined  on  a 
f  rit7mn<)»,the  couches  being  arranged  on  three  sides 
of  a  square,  the  fourth  side  being  open  for  serving, 
and  strangers  might  stand  around  on  the  outer 
side  (see  Kashi,  ad  Berachoth,  466.  16  ;  Pesachim, 
vii.  13).  A  wine  cup  was  passed  round  con- 
taining wine  mixed  with  three  parts  of  water 
{Shabbath,  viii.  1) ;  to  this  there  are  many  meta- 
phorical allusions  in  which  the  cup  in  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  is  spoken  of  (Ps  75*,  Jer  25" ;  see  Buxtorf, 
Si/nagog.  Jud.  xii.  242,  and  Werner,  de  Poculo 
Benedictionis).  Tlie  guests  were  entertained  with 
music  (2  S  19»,  Is  5^^',  Am  6^-*,  Lk  15^;  see 
Maimonides,  de  Jejuniis,  5),  dancing  (Mt  14*),  and 
riddles  (Jg  14'-).  After  the  feast  the  hands  were 
washed,  as  they  were  soiled  by  eating.  Finn  saw 
a  guest  taking  handfuls  of  buttered  rice  from  the 
dish,  out  of  which  he  squeezed  the  butter  between 
his  dngers  and  licked  it  as  it  flowed  down  {Byeways, 
171 ;  Burckhardt,  Notes,  L  63).  Grace  was  said  at 
the  close  of  the  meal  (Dt  8'*,  Ro  14' ;  see  Berachoth, 
vi.  %  S).  Wedding  feasts  were  given  by  the  bride- 
groom (.Jg  14"'),  but  the  arrangements  were  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  a  symposiarch  or  ruler 
of  the  feast,  and  they  sometimes  lasted  seven  days 
Jn  29,  To  7»;  see  Selden,  de  Uxor.  Heb.  n.  li). 
Wedding  garments  given  to  guests  axe  mentioned 
in  Mt  22". 

The  giver  of  the  feast  sometimes  marked  dis- 
tinguished guests  by  giving  them  a  sop  of  bread 
held  between  the  thumb  and  finger.  A  \f/a)iuov  of 
this  kind  dipped  in  the  hardseth  was  given  by  our 
Lord  to  .Judas.  Sops  are  used  to  catch  and  convey 
jneces  of  meat  (Lane,  i.  193 ;  Burckhardt,  i.  63).  In 
Proverbs  the  laziness  of  the  sluggard  is  said  to  be 
such  that  he  ■will  not  even  lift  up  a  sop  (19^  26'^). 

For  metaphorical  allusions  to  feasts  see  Is  25* ; 
the  feast  of  angels  at  the  finishing  of  creation  is 
referred  to  in  Job  38^.  For  Jewish  feasts  in 
general  see  Buxtorf,  de  conviviis  vet.  Hebrceorum. 

LiTERArrp.E.  —  For  food-stuffs  see  Bochart,  Hierozoicon, 
Frankt  1675 ;  Tristram,  A'at.  Hist.  o/PaUttine;  Vwt,  Flora  of 
PaUttine ;  Erman,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  1891 ;  Ceteios,  Hierobo- 
tanteon,  Aatst.  1748;  HiQer,  Hiervphfftm,  Tfitn^^en,  172S;  Boeen- 
muller,  Botany  of  the  Bible,  Etunboi^,  1840.  For  customs, 
Borckhardt,  Beiten  in  Syrien,  PtUditina,  etc.  (ed.  GeseniusX 
Weimar,  1823,  the  same  writer's  IfiOe*  on  the  Bedouint  and 
Wahdbyt,  Lond.  1S30,  and  his  Travelt  m  Arabia,  Ix>nd.  1839 ; 
Eobinson,  BRP  (3  vols.  1867) ;  'Chomaon,  Land  and  Book  (3  vols. 
1881-86) ;  Doughty,  Arabia  Deterta  (2  vote.  1888) ;  Finn,  Bgem^/t 
in  Palegtine.  Tahnudic  quotations  in  the  above  article  are  from 
Surenhusius  (Amsterdam  edilionX  A.  MaCAUSTEE. 

FOOL.— .-I.IxOT.  The  words  tr^  by 'fool,'  'folly,' 
'  foolishness,'  are  the  following  :  1.  "75:,  n'^^j  (opp. 
cr7  in  Dt  32«,  see  Driver,  ad  lor. ,  and  on  22^  32i5- «). 


2.  ^'P3,  S95,  rt^?,  mi^'M,  S?5,  S^,  m!?;9  (the  root 
'yoa  means  possibly  '  to  oe  thick,  plump,  sluggish '). 

3.  ^lg,  "?ix,  n^jx  (root-conception  possibly  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding).  4.  "ii^rTi,  n->V:.i,  ra^Wi  (from 
a  root  suggesting  the  idea  or  wild  frantic  folly). 
5.  ^59,  ."t^En  (from  a  root  '  to  be  insipid '),  only  in 
Job  1»  24",  Jer  23'^  6.  "  jn?  (supposed  by  Dillm.  to 
be  connected  with  Eth.  tahala,  '  to  err '),  Job  4**. 

All  these  terms  denote  something  distinct  from 
imbecility  on  the  one  hand  and  insanity  on  the 
other  hand.  It  is  in  the  forms  under  i  only  that 
the  notions  of  'foUv'  and  'madness'  come  together 
(cf.  Job  12»',  Is  44«  with  1  S  21",  Jer  25'«).  As  a 
rule,  different  words  (derivatives  from  j::^)  are  used 
for  '  madman '  and  '  madness.'  The  OT  idea  of 
'  folly '  can  be  best  understood  from  the  antithesis 
it  forms  to  '  wisdom.'  Wisdom  is  not  a  theoretical 
or  abstractly  scientific  apprehension  of  things,  but 
such  a  practical  immediate  insight  into  their 
reality  and  manner  of  action  as  enables  one  to  use 
them  to  advantage.  Correspondingly,  a  fool  is  not 
one  who  is  deficient  in  the  power  of  logical  thought, 
but  one  who  lacks  the  natural  discernment  and 
tact  required  for  success  in  life.  Both  wisdom  and 
foUy  are  teleological  conceptions,  and  rest  on  the 
principle  of  adjustment  to  a  higher  law  for  some 
practical  purpose.  This  general  idea  is,  however, 
applied  with  considerable  variety  as  to  particular 
shades  of  meaning. 

(a)  In  the  widest  sense  foUy  is  lack  of  common- 
sense  in  ordinary  affairs  (Gn  31®,  1  S  25®  ["j^,  rf:^]^ 
26^  [■?'??-],  2  S  lo^  [bzz]).  Here  the  element  of'un- 
reasonableness  and  inexpediency  is  most  prominent. 

{b)  A  moral  and  religious  element  enters  into  tlie 
conception  where  it  expresses  flagrantly  sinful 
conduct  snch  as  offends  against  the  fimdamental 
principles  of  natural  law  and  usage.  In  this  sense 
tools  are  great  sinners — impious,  reprobate  people. 
But  the  original  idea  is  retained  in  so  far  as  the 
thought  of  sudden  divine  retribution  lies  in  the 
background,  it  being  considered  the  height  of  foUy, 
by  violating  the  elementary  rules  of  religion  and 
morality,  to  expose  one's  se£f  to  the  untimely  end 
which  frequently  befalls  the  fool  (Jos  7",  2  S  3** 
(cf.  Driver,  in  loco).  Job  2"  30*  5*- »  [all  h^,  rh^l 
Pa  107"  ['?"5]).  A  profounder  and  more  spiritiui- 
ized  tnm  is  given  to  this  idea  in  some  of  the  psalms, 
where  it  is  applied  to  sin  as  such  (Ps  38'  69*  [n^ix], 
cf.  2S  24'o  \yz~i]).  This  whole  usage,  with"its 
identification  of  what  is  sensible  and  right,  be- 
speaks a  high  development  of  the  popular  moral 
sense  in  Israel. 

(c)  A  special  usage  connected  with  the  foregoing 
characterizes  as  foUy  sexual  sins  of  various  kinds 
I  (Gn  34",  Dt  22-^,  Jg'l9^'-  ^-  «  20«- ",  Jer  29»).  The 
standing  phrase  is  '  folly  in  Israel,'  '  which  ought 
I  not  to  be  done,'  the  implication  being  that  such 
offences  go  against  all  reason  in  undermining  the 
foundations  of  society  as  well  as  destroying  the 
holiness  of  Israel.  'Jz:  and  n^^  are  regularly  used 
in  this  meaning ;  a  synonym  is  rci  '  lewdness ' ; 
cf.  further  the  sense  of  riir?i  in  Hos  2",  and  of  the 
verb  in  passages  like  Jer  14",  Mic  7*,  Nah  3^; 
further,  r^^  in  Job  42*. 

{d)  Inasmuch  as  in  the  Mosaic  law  a  sx)ecial  norm 
has  been  given  for  the  A\Tse  guidance  of  Israel's 
life,  disregard  of  this  law  is  equivalent  to  foolish- 
ness. Apostate  Israel  is  '  a  foolish  {h^)  people 
amd  unwis6 '  (Dt  32^);  the  Gentiles,  not  possessed  of 
snch  a  revelation,  are  '  a  foolish  nation,'  '  a  no- 
people'  (Dt  32^;  cf.  Dt  4«,  Jer  4«  [^?5]).  The 
heathen  diviners  stand  revealed  as  fools  when  the 
divinely-guided  course  of  history  foretold  to  Israel 
mocks  their  prognostications  (Is  19^^- "  44^,  Ezk  13^). 
Especially  the  higher  classes  among  Israel  might  be 
expected  to  have  profited  by  this  \\-isdom  (Jer  5*). 

(c)  A  more  specialized  meaning  is  assumed  by  the 
term  '  fool '  in  the  so-caUed  ^okhma-literature  of 
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the  OT  (Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  some  psalms 
and  prophetic  passages).  Here  also  foolishness  is 
the  ojnwsite  of  wisdom.  But  wisdom  has  developed, 
out  of  the  unreflecting  instinctive  gift  of  seeing 
right  and  doing  right,  into  the  conscious  art  of 
successfully  ordering  the  whole  of  individual  life 
and  conduct  in  harmony  with  the  teleological 
principles  of  the  divine  government  of  the  world, 
especially  as  embodied  in  the  revealed  law.  Hence 
wisdom  and  folly  are  here  introduced  as  personi- 
fications ;  and  tlie  divine  wisdom,  as  the  arche- 
typal source  of  evei-y  teleological  arrangement, 
is  distinguished  from  numan  wisdom.  Wisdom  in 
this  sense  is  'practical  virtuosity  in  the  entire 
domain  of  ethics'  (Riehm) ;  it  is  equivalent  to 
methodically  applied  religion  and  morality,  as 
appears  from  the  frequent  interchange  between  it 
and  the  terms  denoting  piety  and  righteousness. 
Folly,  as  its  contrast,  is  presented  under  two  aspects, 
being  either  confined  to  a  simple  disregard  of  the 
rules  of  wisdom,  or  proceeding  to  open  denial  of  the 
principle  of  divine  government  on  which  these 
rules  are  based.  In  the  former  character  the  fool 
is  elaborately  depicted  in  Proverbs.  While  wisdom 
consists  primarily  in  circumspect  behaviour,  self- 
control,  self-restraint,  and  teachableness,  the  fool 
is  he  who  lets  his  undisciplined  nature  have  free 
play— the  self-reliant,  self-pleased,  arrogant,  indo- 
cile, hasty  with  words,  contentious,  envious,  quick 
to  anger,  intemperate,  credulous,  sluggish,  given 
to  pursuit  of  vain  things,  unable  to  conceal  his 
own  folly  and  shame.  As  easily  seduced,  he  is 
called  'n?  '  simj)le,'  as  unreceptive  of  instruction 
either  by  counsel  or  experience  S'c?,  as  by  nature 
stupid  nyj,  as  insensible  to  the  claims  of  God  or 
man  V?^ ;  cf.  the  definition  of  h^}  in  Is  32®  (in  Pr 
h^  occurs  only  IV- '■'^  30'^,  "j'l^  19 1.,  "j'ps  49 1.). 

Folly,  in  the  most  advanced  sense  of  a  systema- 
tically conceived  and  applied  theory  of  life  opposed 
to  that  of  wisdom,  is  equivalent  to  practical  atneism. 
The  fool  C?^)  is  he  who  has  said  in  his  heart, 
'  There  is  no  God  ' ;  by  which,  not  a  theoretical 
denial  of  the  divine  existence,  but  a  practical 
negation  of  God's  moral  government  is  meant 
(Ps  W  53^  398,  Is  9").  Synonymous  with  V?}  in 
this  meaning  is  yh  '  mocker.' 

B.  In  NT.  Analogies  for  most  of  the  above 
meanings  may  be  found  in  NT,  usually  with  a  some- 
what larger  admixture  of  the  intellectual  element. 

(a)  Foolishness  appears  as  the  lack  of  common- 
sense  perception  of  the  reality  of  things  natural 
and  spiritual,  or  as  the  imprudent  ordering  of 
one's  life  in  regard  to  salvation  ;  d(f>puv,  /iwpo's, 
iyorrroi  (Mt  7;«  23"  25-''-,  Lk  ll-"  12-»  24-»,  Gal  31-  »). 

(6)  The  OT  i:}i  as  a  moral  reprobate  reappears 
in  the  fiwpi  of  Mt  5-,  a  term  of  opprobrium  dis- 
tinguished by  its  ethical  import  from  the  Aramaic 
'Pa^<i,  occurring  in  the  same  verse  and  expressing 
merely  intellectual  imbecility. 

(c)  Of  the  natural  foolishness  l)elonging  to  the 
heathen  mind,  the  only  remedy  for  which  lies  in 
the  wisdom  supplied  by  revelation,  Ave  read  in  Ro 
2^,  Tit  3».  The  counterpart  of  the  OT  idea  of 
the  law  as  an  institution  for  the  wise  guidance 
of  Israel  is  furnished  by  St.  Paul,  who  represents 
the  gospel  as  a  teleological  arraiifjement  in  which 
the  highest  wisdom  is  manifested  and  recognized 
by  the  believer  (Ro  11^).  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
the  Gentile  mind  sustains  a  radically  wrong  re- 
lation to  the  moral  world,  it  fails  to  see  this 
marvellous  adaptation  and  decries  the  gospel  as 
foolishness.  Even  the  converted  Greek  is  under 
temptation  to  justify  its  reasonableness  from  the 
worldly  point  of  view  by  such  a  presentation  as  will 
materially  alter  its  character.  Hence  the  sharp 
antithesis,  1  Co  l"-!»2"  3'«-!o  410,  the  wisdom  of  the 
Morld  is  foolishness  to  God,  the  foolishness  of 
Christ  crucified  is  the  wisdom  of  Grod. 


{d)  In  Ito  le"*,  Eph  5'*-  ^^  we  are  reminded  of 
the  9okhma  usage.  The  fool  under  whose  mask 
St.  Paul  speaks  2  Co  iV^f^-  corresponds  in  a  formal 
sense  to  the  boasting  fool  of  Proverbs. 

LiTERATURK.— Bruch,  WHsheitHlehre  der  Hebriier;  Oheyae, 
Job  and  Solomon ;  Oremer,  WOrtcrb.  der  NT  Gr.,  t.vv.  rt^, 
rt^iiL ;  Delitzach,  Proverbs  (Introduction) ;  Kun)er,  Encyet. 
ii.  65-71;  Oehler,  Theol.  of  OT,  part  iii.  ;  Riehm,  AltUit. 
Thfologie,  360-359  ;  Sie^ried,  Philo  von  Alexandri-en  ;  Smend, 
Lehrb.  der  alttest.  JUligvonsgetehichU,  50S-.''.2.'j. 

Geerhardus  Vos. 
FOOLERY.— Sir  22^  'Talk  not  much  with  a 
fool  .  .  .  and  thou  shalt  never  be  defiled  with  his 
fooleries '  (ov  /ut;  /xoXwOys  iv  Tt}  ivrivay/M^  aiirov  BS, 
-yfiari  A  ;  RV  '  thou  shalt  not  be  defiled  in  his 
onslaught ').  The  form  in  A,  ivrlvayna,  is  found  in 
Aq.  at  Is  28^  32^  and  in  Symm.  Theod.  at  Is  28* ; 
neither  form  elsewhere  in  Greek.  The  verb  from 
which  the  subst.  is  derived,  (PTivda-aw,  is  used  in 
LXX,  1  Mac  2^"  and  2  Mac  4*^  of  casting  stones,  and 
in  2  Mac  IV^  of  charging  an  enemy.  It  is  probably 
with  the  last  passage  in  mind  that  RV  renders 
'onslaught.'  Edersheim  {Speaker's  Com.)  prefers 
the  more  etymological  tr"  '  that  which  he  throws 
out,'  but  understands  that  either  saliva  is  meant 
literally,  or  that  it  is  used  figuratively  for  foolish 
words ;  Bissell  follows  Fritzsche  and  Bunsen,  and 
renders  slaver,  'which,  of  course,  is  used  for  low 
and  foolish  words.'  For  the  Eng.  word,  cf.  Shaks. 
Winter's  Tale,  ill.  ii.  185— 

'  Thy  tyranny 
Together  working  with  thy  jealousies, — 
Fancies  too  weak  for  boys,  too  green  and  idle 
For  girls  of  nine, — O,  think,  what  they  have  done, 
And  then  run  mad,  indeed  ;  stark  mad  !  for  all 
Thy  bygone  fooleries  were  but  spices  of  it.' 

J.  Hastings. 
FOOT  {hp,,  irovi). — There  are  various  ideas  con- 
nected with  the  foot  due  to  its  position  as  the 
lowest  part  of  the  human  body. 

1.  Subjection,  Jos  10"^,  2  S  22^^  Is  49^3, 1  Co  lo^*- ". 
The  foot  on  the  neck  is  seen  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments.  The  promise  made  to  Joshua  of 
possessing  every  place  that  the  sole  of  his  foot 
should  tread  upon,  is  literally  claimed  and  acted 
upon  by  Islam.  The  Sultan  is  the  Shadow  of  God, 
the  token  of  the  Almighty's  presence  and  power ; 
military  conquest  is  therefore  a  triumph  of  the 
faith  and  an  inalienable  possession.  After  the  war 
with  Greece  in  1897,  this  article  of  belief  created  a 
religious  dUemma  with  regard  to  withdrawing  from 
conquered  Thessaly. 

2.  Humility,  as  in  the  relationship  of  disciple 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  master  (Dt  33»,  Lk  10^9,  Ac  22»), 
and  generally  of  inferior  to  superior  in  the  act  of 
obeisance  and  worship  (Nu  16^  Ru  2'",  Ezk  11", 
Mt  18^,  Rv  5^*  etc.).  Such  prostration  forms  part 
of  the  ordinary  Moslem  devotions. 

3.  Defilement,  Ex  3'.  Contact  with  the  common 
earth  was  considered  defiling,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
Oriental  rule  about  removing  the  shoe,  and  on 
certain  occasions  washin":  the  feet  before  entering 
sacred  places,  such  as  buildings  devoted  to  worship, 
shrines,  and  in  houses  the  carpeted  rooms  where 
prayer  is  offered.  Shaking  the  dust  from  the  feet 
is  an  ejisy  and  often -repeated  act  on  the  dusty 
roads  of  the  East.  The  shoe  or  slipper  is  not 
usually  removed,  but  the  foot  is  held  out  and 
shaken  with  the  shoe  hanging  down  from  the  toes, 
until  tlie  dust  falls  out.  It  was  a  symbol  of  scorn- 
ful and  complete  rejection  (Mt  10",  Ac  13").  The 
same  thought  is  now  more  commonly  expressed  by 
shaking  the  collar  of  the  coat  (cf.  Ac  18"). 

The  feet  were  put  in  stocks  (Job  13-'^),  fastened 
with  fetters  (Ps  105'*;  see  Chain).  They  were 
also  adorned  with  anklets  (Is  3"*). 

When  the  word  of  God  is  called  a  lamp  to  the 
feet  (Ps  119""),  the  reference  is  to  village  or  town 
life,  with  ditches,  refuse,  and  dogs  in  the  pathway. 
A  lantern  was  carried  in  the  hand,  or  by  a  servant 


walking  in  front.  Until  recently,  before  the 
streets  began  to  be  lit  by  lamps  at  distant  intervals, 
any  one  found  walking  at  night  without  a  lantern 
was  liable  to  be  arrested  as  a  thief.  In  the 
journeys  of  the  desert  the  direction  is  by  the  stars; 
or  where  there  is  a  path  the  horse  or  baggage 
animal  is  trusted  to  keep  it. 

Wa^hina  the  feet  was  rendered  necessary  bj'  the 
heat  and  oust  of  the  road,  and  by  the  open  sandals 
or  loose  shoes  that  were  worn.*  As  an  attention 
rendered  to  a  guest,  both  on  account  of  the 
humility  of  the  service  and  the  comfort  to  the 
traveller,  it  belonged  to  the  inner  graces  of  hospi- 
tality (Lk  7®,  Jn  13^  1  Ti  5»»). 

For  '  foot-breadth,'  Dt  2»,  RV  gives  '  for  the  sole 
of  the  f.  to  tread  upon.'  For  •  foot '  of  laver  Elx  38" 
RV  gives  *  base '  (p).  By  the  lex  talionis  (Ex  21--', 
Dt  19^)  '  foot  for  foot '  was  exacted.  In  Dt  11^»  a 
contrast  is  drawn  between  the  climate  and  the 
methods  of  cultivation  characteristic  of  Palestine 
and  of  Egypt.  When  Israel  was  in  the  last-named 
countrj-  tiiey  '  sowed  their  seed  and  watered  it  teith 
the  foot.'  The  reference  here  appeare  to  be  to  the 
use  of  some  machine  by  which  water  was  raised  and 
distributed  for  irrigation  purposes  (see  Lane,  Modern 
Egyptians,  ed.  1871,  ii.  25  ff.),  but  the  precise 
method  is  doubtful  (cf.  the  full  and  inteiesting  note 
in  Drivers  Deut.  p.  129,  and  in  2nd  ed.  p.  xxi).* 

G.  M.  Mackie. 
FOOTMAN.— This  word  is  used  in  two  different 
senses  :  1.  A  foot-soldier,  always  in  plu.  'footmen,' 
foot-soldiers,  infantry.  The  Heb.  is  either  "hp. 
ragli  (always  sing,  except  Jer  12*,  where  the  mean- 
ing is,  however,  not  foot-soldiers  but  foot-runners  ; 
see  below),  or  more  fully  "hn  erx  'ish  ragli  (Jg  20*, 
2  S  S^  1  Ch  18*  19i«).  The  Greek  is  mostly  x«f« 
( 1  Es  S^,  Jth  1*  2*-  "•  ^1^£C,2  Mac  11^  13-),  Wt  we 
also  find  dpSpes  1  Mac  9*,  tftdXny^  1  Mac  Ifli^,  Swd- 
/x«s  1  Mac  12*,  and  irefucw  (r1  -i})  1  Mac  16*.  Foot- 
'  men  probably  composed  the  whole  of  the  Isr. 
forces  (1  S  ^'^  15*)  before  the  time  of  David.  From 
Solomon's  day  onwards  Israel  certainly  possessed 
also  chariots  and  cavalrj-  (IK  ■i"-*  *EV).  See 
Akmy.  The  Eng.  word  is  used  freely  in  old 
writers  in  this  sense,  as  Malory,  Morte  Darthur, 
I.  ix.  '  And  when  he  came  to  the  sea  he  sent  home 
the  footmen  again,  and  took  no  more  with  him 
but  ten  thousand  men  on  horseback ' ;  L  xiv.  '  ever 
in  sa\'ing  of  one  of  the  footmen  we  lose  ten  horse- 
men for  him.' 

2.  A  runner  on  foot :    1  S  22"   '  And  the  king 

said  unto  the  footmen  that  stood  about  him,  Turn, 

and   slay  the  priests  of  the  LORD '   (c*r3  razim  ; 

;     AVm   'or  guard,   Heb.   runners';    RV   'guard,' 

j     RVm  'Heb.  runners').     'Rimners'  would  be  the 

I     literal,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  appropriate 

}     tr".     The  king  had  a  body  of  runners  about  him, 

not  so  much  to  guard  his  person  as  to  run  his 

errands  and  do  his  bidding.    They  formed  a  recog- 

I     nized  part  of  the  royal  state  (1  S  8",  2  S  15*) ;  they 

served   as  executioners  (IS  22",  2K  l(^};  and, 

!     accompanying  the  king  or  his  general  into  battle, 

they  brought  back  official  tidings  of  its  progress  or 

event  (2  S  18^^  and  see  Ahimaaz).     Out  of  this 

running  messenger  the  Persian  kings  developed  a 

regular  postal  system  (Est  S^^,  and  see  PoST). 

Runners  were  at  one  time  in  England  an  essential 
part  of  a  nobleman's  train.  Thus  Prior  (1718), 
Alma,  i.  58 — 

•  Like  Footmen  ruaning  before  CoAcfaes 
To  tell  the  Inn  vrfaat  Lord  spproacfaes.' 

But  the  Bee  (1791)  says  'their  assistance  was 
often  wanted  to  support  the  coach  on  each  side,  to 
*  In  modern  Syria,  where  level  irrigated  ground  like  that  of 
Egypt  is  planted  with  vegetables  or  mulberry  trees  in  rows, 
the  field  or  patch  is  laid  out  in  shallow  drills,  and,  as  each  re- 
ceives its  sufficiency  of  water,  a  Uttle  earth  is  token  from  the 
end  of  the  next  drill  and  patt«d  by  the  naked  foot  into  a  dam, 
so  that  the  water  may  pass  to  the  "drill  next  in  order. 


prevent  it  from  being  overturned.'  The  modem 
footman  has  a  diflerent  function,  but  he  is  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  'running  footman,'  as  he 
came  to  be  called,  of  an  earlier  day. 

In  Jer  12*  both  the  Heb.  (o-^fi)  and  the  Eng. 
(footmen)  seem  to  be  used  in  the  more  general 
sense  of  racers  on  foot :  '  If  thou  hast  run  with  the 
footmen,  and  they  have  wearied  thee,  then  how 
canst  thou  contend  with  horses?'  Cf.  Webster 
(1651),  Appius  and  Virg.  I.  L — 

'  I  hare  heard  of  cnnning  footmen  that  hare  worn 
Shoes  made  of  lead,  some  ten  days  'fore  a  race. 
To  give  them  nimble  and  more  active  feet.' 

FOOTSTOOL.— Although  this  word  occurs  re- 
peatedly in  the  Bible,  it  is  remarkable  that  only 
twice  at  most  is  it  used  in  its  literal  sense.  In  OT 
it  appears  in  2  Ch  9"  as  tr»  of  v^  (fr.  vz^  '  tread 
under  foot'),  the  golden  footstool  of  Solomon's 
throne,  but  here  Kitt«l  (see  his  note  in  Haupt's 
OT)  would  read  Z7Z3  '  lamb.'  The  one  clear  refer- 
ence to  a  literal  footstool  is  in  Ja  2*  '  sit  under  my 
footstool '  {\nroTt>Silji>  fwv).  Everywhere  else,  both  in 
OT  (1  Ch  28»,  Is  661,  La  2»,  Ps  99*  llQi  132',  in 
all  of  which  it  is  tr»  of  cVr?  tfin,  the  word  tfrr  being 
poet,  or  late)  and  NT  (Mt  6^,  Mk  12»,  Lk  20*3;  Ac  2» 
7*f,  He  V^  10^,  all  irrmroSior  tQv  -roSSiw,  tr*  by  RV 
with  strict  accuracy  'footstool  of  my  [thy,  his] 
feet'  instead  of  A\  'my  [thy,  his]  footstool'),*  it 
is  used  metaphorically.  Origmally  'p.  c-n,  spoken  of 
God,  seems  to  have  designated  the  ark,  1  Ch  28^ 
but  was  naturally  extended  to  include  the  whole 
of  the  temple.  La  2^  (see  notes  of  Thenius  and  Lohr), 
Ps  99*  1^2^  (cf.  Is  601',  Ezk  43").  In  Ps  110»  the 
vanquished  foes  of  the  Messianic  King  are  put  as 
a  footstool  under  His  feet.  In  Is  66^  earth  is  the 
footstool  of  Him  whose  throne  is  heaven. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

FOR. — Both  as  prep,  and  as  conj.  '  for'  has  some 
archaic  or  obscure  uses  that  deserve  attention. 

1.  When  the  meaning  is  on  account  of,  as  Gn  20* 
'  Behold  thou  art  but  a  dead  man.  for  the  woman 
which  thou  hast  taken'  ("?!•,  RV  'because  of). 
The  RV  has  changed  '  for '  into  '  because  of '  in 
Ezk  611  (Hgi,  i,^^ .  Qj^  20»,  Est  9»,  Hos  91'  (Heb. 
*?!•) ;  Lv  IG»,  La  4",  Dn  S"  (Heb  p) ;  2  S  13*  (Heb. 
•na;;?);  ;2K  16i«,  Jer  9^  38"  (Heb.  ^m);  Jer  ll" 
(Heb.  y?!?):  and  into  'by  reason  of'  in  Lv  17"! 
(Heb.  5)  i  Dt  28/^,  Is  31»,  Ezk  27i»,  Hos  gi".  Zee  2* 
(Heb.  p).  In  NT  aro,  ir,  iveKa,  erl  with  dat.  and 
Sid.  ■Nvith  ace.  are  all  used  in  this  sense,  and  tr* 
'for.'  When  the  Gr.  is  Sid,  with  ace.,  RV  changes 
'  for '  into  '  because  of '  in  Jn  4^,  Ro  3^  13',  1  Co  7*, 
Col  1',  He  2'-',  Rev  4";  and  into  'by  reason  of  in 
1  Co  7^,  2  Co  91*,  He  51-.  For  this  meaning  cf. 
Chaucer,  Bomaunt,  A  1564 — 

*  Aboat«n  it  is  gras  springing. 
For  moiste  so  tbikke  and  wel  lyking. 
That  it  ne  may  in  winter  dye. 
No  more  than  may  the  see  be  drye.' 

Sometimes  the  meaning  approaches  that  of  against, 
as  2  K  16'*  '  the  king's  entry  without,  turned  he 
from  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  the  king  of 
Assyria'  ('i?c,  RV  'because  of);  so  Ps  27"  Wye. 
'  dresse  thou  me  in  thi  path  for  myn  enemyes ' : 
and  Is  32"-  Cov.  '  He  shalbe  unto  men,  as  a  defence 
for  the  wynde,  and  as  a  refuge  for  the  tempeste.' 

2.  For  means  in-itead  of,  or  in  exchange  for,  as 
in  Dn  8*  '  the  great  horn  was  broken  ;  and  for  it 
came  up  four  notable  ones'  (nr-B,  RV  'instead  of 
it ') ;  Is  61^  '  For  your  shame  ye  shall  have  double  ; 
and  for  confusion  they  shall  rejoice  in  their 
portion'  (nr?) ;  so  Nu  si*  (.^-5,  RV  'instead  of); 

*  In  Mt  22+»  for  AV  '  till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool ' 
KV  gives '  till  I  pat  thine  enemies  imder  thy  feet '  (u^  i»  Si  rwU 
i%f^«b$  rto  irazmvm  I'l'K  irtriiim]  rSt  «•}»  r*t<X 

t  On  tlie  faamdation  and  mt^nmg  of  this  important  passage 
see  especially  Kaliscfa,  in  loc. 


Gn  47"  (?,  RV  '  in  exchange  for') ;  Pr  21"  (^,  RV 
•in  the  steiwi  of);  Nu  18"  (ihn,  RV  'in  return 
for ').  Cf.  Philem  "  Wye.  '  now  not  as  a  servaunt, 
but  for  a  servaunt  a  most  dere  brother.' 

3.  For  is  occasionally  equivalent  to  cw :  Is  43' 
'  I  gave  Egypt  for  thv  ransom '  (ti??,  RV  '  as  thy 
ransom') ;  Mt  21'"  '  they  took  him  for  a  prophet' 
(ws) ;  1  P  2'»  '  not  usinj'  your  liberty  for  a  cloke  of 
maliciousness'  (il>j).  C7.  Merlin  (E.E.T.S.),  iii.  642, 
'  Thei  clayme  Bretai{;ne  for  thiers,  and  I  clayme 
Rome  for  myne ' ;  Defoe,  Rob.  Crusoe  (Gold  Treas. 
ed.  p.  522),  '  I  was  never  pursued  for  a  Thief 
before.* 

4.  For,  as  a  conj.,  is  used  to  introduce  the  cause 
or  reason.  Sometimes  modern  usa{je  would  prefer 
'  because '  or '  seeing  that,'  as  in  Wyclif ,  Select  WorJcs, 
iii.  105,  '  And  for  God  made  alle  thinges  to  help  of 
mankynde,  therfore  we  sholde  axe  thes  thynges  of 
Gcxl';  and  p.  110,  'And  ones  they  reprovede 
Crist,  for  his  disciples  wesche  nought  here  hondes 
whanne  they  sholde  eete,  as  here  custome  was'; 
and  Tindale's  tr"  of  1  Jn  3'-  in  Expositions,  191, 
'  And  wherefore  slew  he  him  ?  For  his  deeds  were 
evil,  and  his  brother's  righteous'  (in  edd.  of  NT 
1520  and  1534  'because').  So  in  some  places  of 
AV,  as  Jn  1 1'*^  '  What  do  we  ?  for  this  man  doeth 
many  miracles.'  In  the  foil,  passages  RV  changes 
'  for  '^  into  '  because ' :  Nu  2V  27"  32'^  Dt  14^,  1  S  9'-^, 
Job  \5^  32'»,  Jer  20"  51",  Ezk  36'»,  Dn  9^^  Mt  23'^ 
Lk  1"  4^'  G«  2128,  Ac  22'8,  Eph  5^'",  Pli  l'^,  1  P  4", 
1  Jn  3»,  Rev  12'- :  to  which  Amer.  RV  adds  Jer 
3^',  1  Jn  3^.  Some  of  those  changes,  however,  are 
due  to  a  change  in  the  construction  of  the  sentence, 
especially  Ezk  36'*.  There  is,  indeed,  no  glaringly 
obsolete  example  of  '  for '  in  tliis  sense  in  A  V,  such 
as  we  find  so  often  in  Shaks.  Cf.  Tempest,  I.  ii. 
272- 

'  And,  for  thou  wast  a  spirit  too  delicate 
To  act  her  earthj*  and  abhorred  commands, 
Refusing:  her  grand  hests,  she  did  confine  thee, 

Into  a  cloven  pine.' 

5.  The  foil,    phrases  are    archaic  or    obsolete : 

(1)  For  all,  Ps  78»-  'For  all  this  they  sinned  still' 
(n^iI-'7J?) ;  Jn  21"  'for  all  there  were  so  many,  yet 
was  not  the  net  broken'  (toijovtuv  6vtwi>).  Cf. 
Chaucer,  Knightes  Tale,  1162 — 

'  The  sowe  freten  the  child  ripht  in  the  cradel ; 
The  cook  y-scalded,  for  al  his  longe  ladel.' 

(2)  For  becatise,  Gn  22"  '  By  myself  have  I  sworn, 
saith  the  Lord,  for  because  thou  hast  done  this 
thing  .  .  .  tliat  in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee'  (jy  '? 
T?'»,  RV  '  because ') ;  Jg  6*"  Alas,  O  Lord  God  !  for 
because  I  have  seen  an  angel  of  the  Lord  face  to 
face '  (ir'?y"'9,  RV '  forasmuch  as ').  So  Knox,  Hist. 
110,  'Let  him  be  judged  of  you  both  foolish,  and 
your  mortall  eneniie :  Foolish,  for  because  he 
understood  nothing  of  Gods  approued  wisdome  ; 
and  enemie  unto  you,  because  he  laboured  to 
separate  you  from  Gods  favour ' ;  and  p.  159,  '  One 
of  the  Bishops  sons  thrust  thorow  with  a  Rapier 
one  of  Dundie,  for  because  hee  was  looking  in  at 
the  Girnel  door ' ;  Barlowe,  Dialoge,  76,  '  W.  Why 
do  ye  t!ien  despise  the  vniuersall  churche,  because 
some  of  them  oe  noughte.  N.  Mary  for  because 
the  more  somme  of  the  euyll,  surmountethe  the 
Ies.se  number  of  the  good.*'  (3)  For  that  —  'he- 
cause,'  Ex  16'- »  (3),  »  'See,  for  that  the  Lord  hath 
given  yo«i  the  Sabbath,  therefore  he  giveth  you  on 
the  sixth  day  tlie  bread  of  two  days  ('?) ;  1  Es  7" 
(»Tt),  1  Mac  4'^iKal,  RV  'and');  Jn  12'»,  2  Co  1-'* 
(RV  'that'),  1  Ti  I'Mall  flr.) ;  He  V  {d,  RV  'if') 
a-*  (fVeO,  2Co  5*  (TR  <?ir«5r),  edd.  i<f>'  v),  Ro5'2(^0'  <^), 
Ja  4"  '  For  that  ye  ought  to  say '  (avrl  rod  X^7eii/, 
RVm  'Instead  of  your  saying').  RV  sliows  a 
fondness  for  tliis  phrase,  omitting  it  from  AV  only 
where  marked  al)ove,  and  adding  JgS"-"''*,  Ezk  16* 


23'»  (Heb.  ?);  Nu  12"''",  Neh  2'»,  Is  19-"  (Heb. 
-lyji) ;  Jn  2**  (3«A  t6  with  inf.) ;  2  Th  2'3  (Sn).  Cf. 
Shaks.  3fer.  of  Venice,  i.  iii.  43 — 

'  I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian, 
But  more  for  that  in  low  Bim]ilicity, 
He  lends  out  money  gratis.' 

(4)  For  to  :  The  infinitive  of  purpose  used  often  to 
be  strengthened  hy  for,  an  idiom  that  is  still  in  use 
locally.  Thus  Gn  43*'  Tind.  (1530),  'Joseph  made 
hast  (for  his  hert  dyd  melt  upon  his  brother)  and 
soughte  for  to  wepe '  (changea  in  Matthew's  Bible 
of  1537  into  'where');  Pr.  Bk.  1549  (Keeling,  p. 
33),  'To  be  a  light  for  to  lighten  the  Gentiles'  (the 
'for'  is  omitted  in  the  1552  ed.  and- afterwards) ; 
Fuller,  Holy  Warre,  215,  'As  for  his  good  father, 
he  was  content  to  let  go  the  stall'  of  his  age  for  to 
be  a  prop  to  the  Church.'  Although  in  AV  this 
'for'  seems  always  to  express  purpose,  it  Avas 
formerly  added  to  the  infin.  even  when  no  pur- 
pose was  expressed,  as  Berners,  Froissarf,  1.  cxxvi., 
'  The  king  of  England  being  at  Airaines  wist  not 
where  for  to  pass  the  river  of  Somme.'  The  'for' 
is  retained  or  omitted  in  AV  at  the  mere  good 
pleasure  of  the  translators.  Moon  (Eccles.  English, 
117)  gives  a  curious  list :  Gn  31'^  '  for  to  go,'  Ru  1" 
'to  go' ;  Is  41*^  'for  to  come,'  Jer  40''  'to  come' ; 
Gn  41"  'for  to  buy,'  42''  'to  buy';  and  so  on 
through  a  list  of  fifteen  couples.  I'he  RV  for  the 
most  part  leaves  these  inconsistencies  alone ;  but 
it  adds  some  of  its  own.  Thus  in  AV  Iva.  is  tr'* 
'  for  to '  in  Mk  3'»,  Jn  10"»  1P^  Ac  17'*  22»,  Eph  2"*, 
Rev  9'*  12^ ;  RV  changes  all  into  '  that'  with  subj, 
except  Ac  22*,  which  it  leaves  untouched.  Again, 
in  Mt  11*  RV  retains  'for  to  see,'  but  in  the 
parallel  passage,  Lk  7-',  omits  the '  for,'  though  the 
Greek  is  the  same. 

6.  '  For '  as  the  tr°  of  ivrl,  irepl,  or  hvip  (and  it  is 
the  frequent  rendering  of  each  of  these  prepositions) 
assumes  considerable  theological  importance.  The 
RV  has  been  particularly  careful  and  discriminat- 
ing in  this  case.  Beyond  that,  the  English  reader 
must  consult  the  exegetical  commentaries,  and 
such  articles  as  ATONEMENT,  Propitiation. 

J.  Hastixcs. 

FORAY  occurs  once  in  RV  (2  S  S^"  '  from  a 
foray,'  AV  '  from  [pursuing;]  a  troop').  The  Heb. 
word  nnj,  which  frequently  means  a  marauding 
band  (e.g.  1  S  SOS-i^--^^  1  K  ll'-^),  seems  in  this 
instance  to  bear  the  transferred  but  natural  sense 
of  an  expedition  of  such  a  band. 

FORBEAR,  FORBEARANCE.— In  the  stUl  com- 
mon meanings  of  abstain  from,  refrain,  or  desist, 
forbear  is  used  in  AV  both  absolutely  and  with  an 
infin.  following.  Thus  absolutely,  1  K  22"  '  Shall 
I  go  against  Ramoth-gilead  to  battle,  or  shall  I 
forbear?' ;  Zee  11'-  '  If  ye  think  good,  give  me  my 
price;  and  if  not,  forbear'  (both  h-m,  the  usual 
word  so  ti-'') ;  2  Co  12"  (0e/5o^at).  Or  with  foil, 
infin.,  Pr  24"  '  If  thou  forbear  to  deliver  them  that 
are  drawn  unto  death,  and  those  that  are  ready  to 
be  slain '  (^liL-'rirrcK  ;  RV  '  Deliver  them  that  are 
carried  away  unto  death,  and  those  that  are  reatly 
to  be  slain  see  that  thou  hold  back,'  taking  dk  as 
a  particle  expressing  a  wish,  not  as  a  conj.  'if; 
80  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  and  most  edd.  ;  RVm  '  forbear 
thou  not  to  deliver');  Ezk  24'''  '  Forlwar  to  cry' 
(CT  pi^n,  lit.  'sigh,  be  silent';  RV  'Sigh,  but  not 
aloud';  Skinner,  'Sigh  in  silence':  the  Geneva 
Bible  gives '  Cease  from  sighing ' ;  Bishops', '  Moume 
in  silence';  Douay,  ' Sigh  noldiug  thy  peace'; 
Sefjond,  'Soupireen  silence';  Siegfriea,  'Seufze 
still');  1  Co  9*  'Have  not  we  power  to  forbear 
working?'  ([toO]  m^  ipyd^eadai) ;  Eph  G"  '  forbearing 
threatening'  (avi4vTfi  t-Jjv  Airet\-/i» ;  T.  K.  Abbott, 
'  giving  up  your  threatening,'  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  use  before  they  were  Christians). 

Forbear  is  used  once  in  AV  (and  retained  in  RV) 


FORBEARANCE 


FORBID 
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rdkadrely,  »  cwMtiiictioo  wkaeb  is  ray  laie: 
SCaiS^  'forbewr  thee  Am  neddfiDg  witk  God, 
who  ie  with  me,  Uuit  he  destior  thee  not  *  (^ft^!>jf» 
orrt^;^  Ob^.Xcx.'leaxvoffpnfrolaiKGod').  Here 
himmz  Bcans  lesliaiii  thfad^  rnaia:  ci.  Ad. 
Est  16?"  Cor.,  'heeoadenoilarlieaiehiBKlf  fitooi 
his  ja  jde.' 

Bat  the  Bost  Botieesble  me  of  *la*lM«r'iB  as  » 
liam»iliwt  -ngh,  im  tte  aoHe  of  iearwUi,  igpatiemi 
wHk.  The  eMM^fas  are,  Soh  9"  *Yet  Majyean 
£drit  thoB  fortwar  then' (i3r%  ^Ki^)??^  li*^  ••  AYb. 
*£dak  pcotiact  orer  Aem';  LXS  d\nMs[Aii^] 
er  mtrmtti  Yvk.  *jnitiazirti  anper  eos*);  2 Eis  1* 
'How  ka^  dhall  I  fothcai  then,  aato  whma  I 
hatre  doae  eo  maA  good  Y*  Imigmagmo  amsmtHmeio}  ; 
Eph4F=Coiy»'fnrtearii^oawaao<aier'(J*€x»»» 
AX3$!Ur)L  SoTiBdaleratar.ofRerS^'thaacaaaesfc 
not  fcvheare  flieaB  wfaidi  are  eryQ';  T.  Adans, 
nPeter^  on  ]>,  'Botitaa  kends  aader  fur  tMk, 
faD  of  Herod's  and  Kaiai««*8  exeentivcs:  in  this 
£oriiear  as';  litii^rton^  MammrsMg  Cimnuier- 
uOe*  (Wodrow,  Sdkct  1M«».  L  3M),  'auaaeahat 
fariioni  for  Hidr  wtm-amtmmitg'i  aad  Ittaka. 
OOdfo,  ].  n.  10— 

*  vxik  flhe  BHfe  codfaoB  I  ksw, 

BY  iatiodoccs  'Cnrhearias'  ia  this  aene  iato 
the  text  of  2Ti  2f»  fran  AYa^  Oe  text  of  AY 
bein;  'patieat*  (<^  4»4iBu»K,  fit  *patieat  of 
WTO^,' ftOiB  int.  of  iiffxm**  to  bear,  aad  onir 
wiQBg) ;  aad  it  is  IB  tins  seaae  oaly  th^  Fiiahear- 
aace  oeems.  Bo  2*  :P  1*1'^*%  iMith  of  God^  for- 
beanoMe  wiOi  nea;  aad  m  BY,  Ph  #  'Let  yovr 
ferbeanowe  he  kwnra  aato  aB  nea'  (rft  ^nauofr; 
AY  'nodetatiiai.'  BYm  'gmOenem'-.  Yiaeearit, 
-  FromrfcA^iea«oBalilevheaBeaa<aa<iafary»r9ar*; 
Wye.  *pacieBee^'  Tiad.  'aofteBe^'  so  Conr.  C^raa.; 
(i«n.  'patiea*  auad,'  h>  Kah.;  Bheak  *nodertie,' 
after  Yale:  aMrisaiiB^  Lather  'GdBadidDeit^' Wcii^ 
aider  'Lmdirinnit/  tibe  Fteneh  YSS  *doaeear.' 
The  idea,  aaya  Yiaeoit,  is  *  Do  Bot  anlce  a  ri^noas 
aad  ofastiaaie  ataad  tar  what  b  yoor  jjast  dael. 
See  Best  aotidfc  J.  HAsnBGS. 

fVmSUUUKB,  LOTC-SUFflUBfc  — For- 
beanace  is  tihe  tr.  ia  AY  of  KT  of  <nx>l>  and  ha^- 
sajfisnac  of  imwpa§apim.    Thar  dose  coarBwrina  ib 

paiiaeiii.  Ttas  ia  Bo  2^  the  wcaBh  of  GodTs 
'finrhenance  aad  hngwalfciiiig'  is  neatiaaed  as 
Msigmpd  to  lead  bmb  to  xepeataaee.  Kb  Bo  3F 
the  £.  of  God  is  the  eraaad,  Bofc  irf  the  fotginaiftia 
of  sias,  bat  of  titair  iwittwiamioB :  aot  of  Ae 
sBBalliBK,  bet  of  tlw  waiyrwmin  of  ffis  jaonsb- 
■KBC  The  sane  cwlaaatioBi  ia  xeaBued  of 
arastiaas  ia  Eph  4P;  th^  an  to  walk  wosthy 
of  ibar  caDiii^,  *with  laig-uiMawg,  ioibeaiiag 
one  aaotiier  ia  lote,*  w^hete  the  last  words  ia- 
tevnet  the  firrt^  bi  OT  <Mx>lr  seeaas  to  oeear 
oofy  ia  1  Mae  I2»  IB  the  tedtaieal  sense  of 'trace'; 
the  cone^oadSag  Totbis  ased  ia  awileiaageof 
BieaaiBg%  whidi,  however,  are  caaK-  caoBeeted 
with  eadi  other.  MmgpWii^m,  a«uB,  m  the  LXX 
is  the  iMolar  nndern^  of  theHoh.  crsi  1^  It 
is  nost  beq[aeaiyy  ased  of  God,  aad  ia  cnalBBar 
tioB  with  snA  wmtds  as  wAMSms,  atMrtfimm,  &e^ 
c^.  It  drrigaatwit  that  attnhato  of  God  ia 
viitae  of  whidi  He  bean  ka^  wiflk  that  which 
ptDwkes  IDs  ai^ear,  and  does  aot  j"w#id  at  «■» 
to  exeeate  jadgneat  i^oB  it. 

Where  /imnft§ti/im  is  Bnd  of  nen,  the  neaatag 
is  sosB^iiaea  nther  diflneaJL  It  bnionciu  akia 
to  paticBee  as  weO  as  to  tebeazaBee.  Thas  it 
is  conbiBed  with  iira^w^  ia  Col  li>  aad  with 
<«nra«Ba(-^WH)iBJa5»;eLako2Ti3».  These, 
exanpki^  as  wdl  as  those  ia  HeC"  Ja  3^,  Sn-2*,  I 
prove  that  Tieaeh's  distiaetiaB  is  hardly  acear- 
ate.  TixL  that  pm'P'^pim.  wiD  be  foaad  to  expnsB 


patienee  ia  xwpeetof  pcaraom^  inpHJi  patiencA in 
reject  of  thiaga     la  the  paasagn  jv^t  qwiteti 

p....j..a  ^,  r  z — 1 s- *•— -fifj iiailsiiai, fhr piiwiaii 

of  what  nrrai  ■iliiii iiiaaialaBiiiis.  Ilii  tzMk  of 

the  good  fife,  aad  is  better  r^radaeed  by 'pataeaee' 
or  'cBdanaee'  thaa  by  'Iibij,  iiiiiniiiiHi  A  real 
panBel  to  this  ase  is  loaBd  ia  1  IfaeS^  where  we 
are  told  how  the  Boanas  sabdoed  aD  ^aia  br 
their  eoBBsel  aad  their  iPB4^pffc|iift  ;  where  the  w«ni 
evideatly  neaas  Ihat  stabbom  apiriiirtCBce,  that 
aaafityn  virtae  of  whi^thoa^  snaetiaMB  de- 
feated ia  battle,  th^  ware  always  viefconoas  ia 
wac  Bat  tho«h  this  seaee  of  ^sr^psfiHs  is  rqp&- 
seated  ia  HT,  the  psrfailiag  one  is  that  whiia  is 
aloB,  not  to  eadaiaaee  bat  to  forbeanaee ;  it  i» 
a  dowans,  filoe  that  of  God,  ia  arenpi^  wran^, 

a  Rstzaiat  of  anger,  a  grwtlratja  aad  — *»li  f v 

ia  dteafii^  with  those  wte  treat  as  BBJaayy.  The 
svauny BOBS  wosd  ia  this  directian  is  rather  «y««nvt 
thaa  iw&fmij.  There  is  a  dUfiealt  panage  aboat 
God's  kng-ndiaiBg  ia  Lk  IS'.  If  we  eonpare 
Sir  £F  •  alftm  t6  M  fifmtitrs  mUk  r^i  fmrnfmHi^i^ 
ir  mtrms,  tm  Ir  mmrfbfjf  i«i^  <pd>fi>rfwwr,  it  esa 
hardly  seen  doabtfid  that  the  evaagdfat  BMaat 
by  hn  Isat  wordbi,  'thoa^  he  danre  long  iadal- 
genre  to  theai,' LC.  to  the  cMnies  of  tibe  deet ;  if  , 
howvrer,  ir  mtna  nast  refer  to  the  deet,  then 
there  secan  bo  dear  neaaing  to  be  eoi  bat  Ibj 
coniaiag  tihe  kmm  of  lAe  •£  to  tihe  nst  rfaanr, 
aad  asyi^  that  God  nxcly  does  aot  cxcrdse  lopg- 
saBriiag  (this  woald  be  tiae  cfiect  vi  the  iatarogS' 
tive  jbO  where  the  iatoeslB  of  His  deet  are  at 
rtiAe^  bat  ave^es  tten  upwdily.  Bat  whateier 
we  anlEe  of  this  case;,  there  is  no  doabt  that  long- 
sufti  iag  aad  fcebearaaec  are  dMrartensticJly  and 
f inmai  Biwiily  ywlitifs  both  of  the  diiine  and  of 
the  OaiBiiaB  character.  As  drstiaga^ied  from 
eadi  other,  irmgH  saggeais  that  it  is  atody  a 
tenpoary  restraiat  imdb  is  beiag  practised;  thifr 
nay  be  the  case  wilft  futf&§HpSm  afaoi,  iadecd  it » 
the  eaae^  aad  hence  mrii  waraii^B  as  we  hanre  in 
Bo  2f^,  bat  it  is  not  aaggetited  by  the  word 
itsdL  J.  Seseket. 

IQBHDu— To  foeliid  is  toorderoawiaittodo  a 
thiagt  aad  the  proper  caastractiaB  is  a  prriwnal 
oii9eetaadaBiaiB.,as  1  Th  2» '  Foriaddiii^  as  to 
neak  to  the  Gentiles  that  they  n^t  be  nmed.' 
fistcnatonk  aDows  the  oanaaaon  of  the  peraan,a» 
Lk  23^  '  We  fioaad  tins  fidhiw  pervoti^  the  aation, 
aad  forladffiag  to  exie  tribate  to  Giaeaar';  or  of 
the  iafoL,  as  Na  U*  '  My  k«d  lloae^  forbid  theai^' 
Mt3»«BatJohBftrbadhiBB.'  Batwhea 'fcrlad' 
is  foaoid  with  an  ia^oaL  object  and  that  alone,  the 
luaaiiialiuii  is  oaifee  irr^alar.  There  are  two 
JBwIaarrit,  2P  9^  'a  daaah  an  ^peakiag  with 
naa's  voiee  forbad  the  aiadam  of  the  paophet ' 
(BY<atvfBd'),*andAelCF'GBBaBynaB  foslmi 
wder  that  then  adhonld  aot  be  Iwptiaed?'  In 
both  cases  1^  CbedC  verb  (aAioM'}  is  that  asaaDy 
teaadated  'foabid,' aad  ia  Grade  wriias  it  has  the 

neaaiagiB  of 'reatraia' (as  2  P  2^  and  '  rdaae '  ta» 

Ae  !&%.  bat  tte  Bag.  inerb  'ioabid'  has  not  pr»- 

the»i  aaeaniBgai.  aad  danld  not  faave  been 

Ib  both  plaees 'forbid' is  as  aid  as  Wycfif, 

whoi.  folkwiag  tt»  Yalg-^rnftiftare,  Bsed  lAe  wwd 

Teayfireetr :  eonmareitsaseia  Ae  IW '  Who  was  Y, 

that  ny^dkeforbeede  the  Lovd,  that  he  grae  aot 

flie  Hoofi  Goost  to  hem  that  bOcnedea  ia  the  aane 

of  JhesaGMit?' 

Fran  Wjdif  afao  conn  did  ikrtid,  the  atroag 

aadatrikiBgtiandatiaaiaf  n^MiiKi*  aadofi»i 

T^atra. 

^MWft  ii  s  ndWL  •onacd  ft«M  OevBkMWtof 
-         -         _ ju 
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only  as  an  exclamation,  Ad  profanum  !  Away  with  It !  Far 
be  it !  Twice  it  Btaiids  alone  in  the  sentence,  1  S  14«  202  (n7''pii 
moo  kS  EV  '  Uod  forbid  ;  thou  shalt  not  die ').  Sometimes  a 
pronoun  accomivxnies  it,  1  8  230  ("S  nS'Sn,  EV  '  Be  it  far  from 
me '),  so  Un  18-'',  1  S  200  221*.  But  most  frequently  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  sentence  by  a  conjunction,  |p  with  infln. 
Gn  18*J5  447  17,  Jog  2416,  1  S  1223,  o  S  2317,  i  Ch  lli»,  and 
(attached  to  the  'profane'  thing)  Job  34"'  (yPIP  htO  .17711, 
EV  'Far  be  it  from  God  that  he  should  do  wickedness');  or 
DK  1  S  14«  247,  2  S  20J0,  Job  27*.  The  exclamation  tended  to 
assume  the  fonn  of  an  oath,  and  in  four  places  the  name  of  J" 
is  added,  1  S  247  2(}H,  2S  2317,  1  ch  IXii*.  The  shorter  fonn 
n^*?!?  is  used  Gn  18«  (»»,  Job  34i». 

The  LXX  translates  the  word  variously  :  by  f4.ii  yittn* 
On  447. 17,  Jos  22'.»  24i«,  1  K  213  ;  by  ^„j«^i;(  (with  or  without 
ft*,  «•«)  On  181"  tw,  1  8  '230  1233  202- »  '2219  24«  20"  ;  bv  "XwJ«  /xt, 
[»  »tH]  2  8  2020  6«  2317, 1  Oh  11 1» ;  by  J?i  Ki/./.*  1  8  14*  ;  and  by 
M^<ui  i'lr.  Job  27'*. 

The  Vuljf.  is  more  uniform,  rendering  by  Ahgit  (hocj  a  me  (te, 
etc.)  in  all  places  exxent  On  182-^''  nequnquam,  447  where  ahidt 
of  Old  Lat.  mav  have  dropiKMl  out,  1  S  14«  Hoe  nefat  est,  and 
Propilius  nit  m'ihi  Pomintu  in  1  S  24'i  2611,  2  8  2317,  1  K  213. 

Wyclif  followed  the  Vulgate,  the  later  version  having  '  Fer 
be  it  fro  me,  thee,'  etc.,  wherever  Vulg.  has  Absit  (hoc)  a  me,  te, 
etc.,  and  '  The  Loni  be  merciful  to  me'  in  1  8  24*  26",  2  8  2317, 
IK  213;  while  Gn  447  is  'Whi  speketh  oure  Ix)rd  so,'  and 
1  8  14-»5 '  This  is  unleueful.'  The  earlier  version  is  less  uniform, 
thus  Jos  2229  <  v,(m{  shilde  fro  us  this  hidows  gilt,'  1  Ch  1119  '  God 
sheelde,'  1  S  14-»-^  '  that  is  felony.'  80,  wherever  fj.ii  yiteno 
occurs  in  NT  the  earlier  Wye.  vers,  has  '  Fer  be  it,'  but  the 
later  has  always  '(iod  forbcde.'  And  this  phrase  was  accepte<l 
by  Tindale,  and  after  him  by  nearly  all  the  Versions  both  in  OT 
for  hiUUah  and  in  NT  for  u-h  yittiro. 

aV  and  RV  translate  hdlUiXh  by  'God  forbid'  ("The  Lord 
forbid '  1  8  2 1«  26",  1  K  213,  and  '  My  God  forbid  it  me '  1  Ch  lli») 
everj'where  except  Gn  \^l>ia,  1  s  230  209  2215,  2  8  2mUs  0317, 
where  the  Wycliflte  phrase  '  Far  be  it  from '  or  '  Be  it  far 
from '  has  been  retained.  This  phrase  Amer.  RV  prefers 
throughout  OT. 

As  we  have  seen,  fcr,  yiturt  is  only  one  of  the  renderings  of 
fyXlUtih  in  LXX.  Of  the  others  ^»!J«/*a^  occurs  twice  in  NT, 
Ac  1014  118  (EV  'Not  so.  Lord'),  and  'ixius  rti  once,  Mt  1622 
(EV  '  Be  it  far  from  thee,  Lord ').  But  m  yivurt  is  found  fifteen 
times,  all  but  Lk  20'8  being  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and  in  twelve 
of  St.  Paul's  fourteen  instances  it  is  used  to  express  the  apostle's 
abhorrence  of  an  inference  which  he  fears  may  be  falsely  drawn 
from  his  argument.  See  Burton,  AT  Moods  and  Tenses^,  p.  79. 
EV  translates  everywhere  by  '  God  forbid,'  a  phrase  which 
is  undoubtedly  more  forcible  than  the  original,  and  for 
which  Lightfoot  suggests  'Nay,  verily,'  or  'Away  with  the 
thought." 

'  God  forbid '  occurs  also  in  Apocr.,  1  Mac  221  ' God  forbid  that 
we  should  foi-sake  the  law  and  the  ordinances'  (^Ixmt  iifjui 
KarxXuittiv,  liV  '  Heaven  forbid,'  RVm  '  Gr.  Ma]/  he  be  pro- 
pitious. Cf.  2  8  2317  Sept.') ;  910  "Dien  Judas  said,  God  forbid 
that  I  should  do  this  thmg  i^Iri  fui  yiittro  !T«i/r>ai,  RV  '  Let  it 
not  l>e  so  that  I  should  do  this  thing').  J.  HASTINGS. 

FORCE. — Thesubst.  'force'  has  become  restricted 
in  meaning  .since  1611.  It  then  signified  a  man's 
l>en!onal  might,  as  Jer  23'o  'their  conrse  is  evil, 
and  their  force  is  not  right'  (n-jn?,  Chcyne  'their 
miglit  or  lieroism');  even  physical  strength,  as 
Dt  34^ '  hi.s  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force 
abated'  (nh,  only  here,  but  adj.  n"?  is  moist,  fresh, 
of  fruit,  Nu  &,  or  of  growing  or  freshly-cut  wood, 
Ezk  17-\  Gn  3(>",  hence  '  neither  had  his  freshness 
fletl ' — Driver)  ;  Job  40'"  '  his  force  is  in  the  navel 
(KV  muscles)  of  his  belly'  (px,  here  of  behemoth, 
in  18^-^-  of  man's  strength);  Am  2"  'the  strong 
shall  not  strengthen  his  force'  (rtb).  Cf.  Ps  102"^ 
(Stemhold  and  Hopkins) — 

'  My  wonted  strength  and  force  he  hath  abated  in  the  way.' 

Force  as  a  personal  attribute  is  now  restricted  to 
strength  in  action  or  application,  as  it  is  in  Ezk  34* 
•  with  force  and  witli  cruelty  have  ye  ruled  them  ' 
(npm) ;  and  in  the  phra.se  '  take  by  force,'  which  in 
Mt  11",  Jn  6",  Ac  '2310  is  the  tr°  of  the  single  verb 
apwi^tiv,  to  seize. 

The  phrase  '  of  force '  is  now  replaced  by  •  in 
force.'  It  occurs  He  9"  'a  testament  is  of  force 
after  men  arc  dead'  (j8(?/3aioj) ;  and  in  a  slightly 
different  sense,  2  Es  7^  '  the  good  deeds  shall  be 
of  force,  and  Micked  deeds  shall  bear  no  rule ' 
(iustitift;  vigilabunt,  RV  'shall  awake'):  cf.  9*^ 
'  the  law  perishetli  not,  but  renmineth  in  liis  force' 
(pcrmanstt  in  suo  hotiorr,  RV  '  in  its  honour '). 
The  phrase  was  also  used  in  the  sense  of  '  by  com- 


pjilsion,'  as  we  still  use  '  perforce ' ;  so  often  in 
Shaks.  as  I  Henry  IV.  II.  iii.  120— 

'Will  this  content  you,  Kate? 
It  must,  of  force  ' ; 

Jul.  Cics.  IV.  iii.  203— 

•  Good  reasons  must,  of  force,  give  place  to  better ' ; 

MUton,  PL  iv.  813— 

'  No  falsehood  can  endure 
Touch  of  celestial  temper,  but  returns 
Of  force  to  its  own  likeness ' ; 

and  i.  144 — 

'  Our  conqueror  (whom  1  now 
Of  force  believe  almighty)' — 

though  Craik  thinks  '  of  force '  in  the  last  passage 
may  mean  '  in  power.' 

lor  Force,  Forces  =  military  strength,  see  ARMY. 

S.  Hastings. 

FORD  ("i^y.o,  n-!;y.7.  In  Jg  12*- "  AV  needlessly 
substitutes  '  passages '  for  '  lords '  ;  in  2  S  15-*  17" 
RV  has  'fords'  (nnay)  where  AV  has  'plains'  (nmy). 
See  Driver's  note,  ad  loc.). — Fords  were  important 
landmarks  in  early  OT  times,  when  there  were  no 
bridges  across  rivers.  There  seem  to  have  been 
two  principal  fords  across  the  Jordan— (1)  that 
opposite  Jericho  (Jos  2^  Jg  3^8,  2  S  19"),  used  to 
this  day  for  crossing  from  Pal.  into  Moab,  except 
in  early  summer  when  the  river  is  in  flood  (Jos  3") ; 
(2)  Bethabara  (the  reading  of  TR  and  A V,  but  WH 
and  RV  have  Bethany)  where  John  baptized  ( Jn  1®). 
The  site  has  been  identified  by  the  officers  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  and  described  by  Conder  as  the 
spot  called  'Abdrah,  where  tlie  Jalftd  river,  flowing 
down  the  Valley  of  Jezreel,  debouches  into  the 
Jordan  {Tent  Work  in  Pal.  p.  229).  Some  of  the 
fords  of  the  Jordan,  of  which  about  forty  were  iden- 
tified by  the  Pal.  Survey,  are  impassable  in  spring  or 
early  summer,  as  the  waters,  swollen  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snows  of  the  Lebanon  and  adjoining 
repons,  rise  and  overflow  th^ir  banks,  covering  the 
alluvial  plains  on  either  side.  Such  was  the  case 
when  the  Isr.  under  Joshua  crossed  on  dry  ground 
by  command  of  J"  to  besiege  Jericho  (Jos  3**). 
Amongst  the  other  fords  mentioned  in  Scripture 
are  those  of  the  Jabbok  (Gn  32"^)  and  the  Amon,  a 
river  descendino;  from  the  tableland  on  the  east  of 
the  Jordan  Valley,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Isr. 
invasion  forming  the  boundary  between  the 
Moabites  and  the  Amorites  (Nu  2V^),  also  referred 
to  in  Is  10*.  The  Romans  were  probably  the  first 
great  bridge-builders  over  the  streams  of  Palestine. 
(See,  further,  G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geog.  266,  337  n. ; 
Moore,  Judges,  102  f.  214 ;  Driver,  Text  of  Sam. 
245,  257.)  E.  HULL. 

FORECAST.— In  the  phrase  '  forecast  devices,' 
Dn  112^- •'»  (n^^qo  2vn,  RV  'devise  devices'),  the 
meaning  is  '  contrive  beforehand,'  as  Golding  (1587), 
De  Mornay,  xiii.  203,  '  At  the  first  sight  the  thing 
which  was  forecast  by  good  order,  seemeth  to 
happen  by  adventure.  In  Wis  17^'  the  word 
occurs  in  the  sense  of  '  think  beforehand,'  '  for- 
bode '  :  '  Wickedness  .  .  .  always  forecasteth 
grievous  things'  (K"-"  'irpoei\r]<l>ev,  but  B  TrpoaelXritpev, 
whence  RVm  '  hath  added'). 

FOREFRONT.— In  earlier  use  the  'forefront' 
was  opposed  to  the  'backfront,'  as  Evelyn  (1659), 
To  R.  Boyle,  3  Sept.  '  To  the  entry  fore  front  of 
this  a  court,  and  at  the  other  back  front  a  plot 
walled  in  of  a  competent  square,'  and  Leoni  (1726), 
Albcrti's  Archit.  I.  x.vxix.  2,  'From  the  .  .  .  Fore- 
front of  the  Work  I  draw  a  Line  quite  thro'  to 
the  Back- front.'  But  the  'back'  being  no  longer 
called  a  '  front,'  '  forefront '  is  mostly  replaced  by 
'front.'  It  is  used  in  AV  as  tr"  oi  (1)  vi^face, 
2  K  16'\  Ezk  40^»«'U  471 .  (2)  c'^  S^o  ovcragainst  the 
face.   Ex   26»  28",   Lv  8»,   2   S  II" ;    (3)  \V  tooth. 
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1  S  U* ;  (4)  mh  head,  2  Ch  2(F  ;  and  rp6<ronrof  face, 
1  Mac  4".  RV  changes  Lv  8^  '  upon  the  mitre, 
even  npon  his  forefront,'  into  '  upon  the  mitre,  in 
front ' ;  and  1  S  14'  '  The  forefront  of  the  one  was 
situate  northward '  into  •  The  one  crag  rose  up  on 
the  north.'  RV  also  adds  Jos  22"  'in  the  fore- 
front of  the  land  of  Canaan'  (^'a'^K,  AV  'over 
Uiiainst ') ;  and  Ezk  40^*  "*  '  And  from  the  forefront 
of  the  gate  at  the  entrance  unto  the  forefront  of 
the  inner  porch'  (c^x  'i?^-^i'  pnx'n  ns^ri  •'i$-^s,  AV 
'  from  the  tace  .  .  .  unto  the  face '). 

FOREGO.— Sir  7"  '  Forego  not  a  wise  and  good 
woman  :  for  her  grace  is  ahove  gold'  (m'?  darixfi 
ywaiKos  ffotpijs  Kal  d7od-5s,  RV  '  Forgo  not  a  wise 
and  good  wife').  The  Gr.  verb  occurs  elsewhere 
in  LXX  only  in  8*  '  Miss  not  the  discourse  of  the 
elders '  (R\  '  aged ').  In  NT  it  is  found  only  in 
the  Pastoral  Epistles,  1  Ti  1«  (EV  '  swerve '),  6*^ 
(EV  'err'),  2  Ti  2^^  (EV  'err'),  and  at  each 
occurrence  RVm  gives  'miss  the  mark,'  which 
is  its  lit.  meaning  (d  and  <rr6x<»,  a  mark).  The 
meaning  here  is  jQmost  certainly  that  suggested 
by  Walil  noli  separari  ab  uxors  sapienfe,  '  do  not 
separate  yourself  from,  i.e.  do  not  divorce  a  wise 
wue.'  And  that  is  probably  the  meaning  of  AV, 
which  seems  to  be  a  new  tr",  the  earlier  Versions 
having  uniformly  '  Depart  not  from  a  discreet  and 
good  woman,'*  with  the  addition,  'that  is  fallen 
unto  thee  for  thy  portion  in  the  fear  of  the  LORD,' 
after  Vulg.  quam  sortitus  es  in  timorc  Domini. 
For  in  earlier  Eng.  '  forgo '  had  the  meaning  of 
forsake,  as  Cursor  Mumli  (1340),  13,280,  '  Petur  and 
andrew  .  .  .  with  o  word  haue  thei  ship  forgone ' ; 
and  Shaks.  Henry  VIII.  UL  ii.  422— 
'  Crom.  O  my  lord. 

Must  I  then  leave  yoa  ?    Must  I  needs  forgo 
So  good,  so  noble,  and  so  true  a  master?* 

And  this  sense  is  still  in  use  poetically,  as  in  Mrs. 
Browning,  Catarina  to  Camoens,  iv. — 

'  And  ii  they  looked  up  to  yon, 
All  the  light  which  has  forgone  them 
Would  be  gathered  back  anew." 

The  spelling  of  modem  ediHons  of  AV  is  forego,  \mt  forgo, 
which  is  the  spelling  of  1611  ('forgoeO,  is  the  correct  tana. 
Forego  is  a  different  word,  and  means  'to  go  before,'  as 
Fotherby  (1619),  Atheom.  n.  iiL  2.  214,  'The  cause  doth 
alwaves  his  effect  fore-goe.'  The  prep,  in  'forgo'  is /or  (Ger. 
rerX'  not  fore,  and  reverses  the  meaning  of  the  yerb,  as  in 
forbid,  fordo,  forget,  forswear,  forspent,  forspoke.  In  forbear 
and  forgive  it  adds  force  to  the  simple  verb. 

J.  HASTTN'GS. 

FOREHEAD  (njr,  /i^T&woj').- This  word  occurs 
repeatedly  in  the  Bible,  both  in  a  literal  and  in  a 
metaphorical  sense.  It  was  upon  his  forehead 
that  the  high  priest  wore  theplate  of  gold  inscribed 
'  Holv  to  the  Lord  '  (Ex  28^) ;  the  stone  slung  by 
Davi^  entered  the  forehead  of  Goliath  (1  S  17*) ; 
leprosy  broke  out  in  the  forehead  of  Uzziah  when 
he  sought  to  bum  incense  (2  Ch  26^*^-)-  In  Jer  3' 
'  a  harlot's  forehead '  is  the  type  of  shamelessness  ; 
in  Ezk  3^-  *• '  the  people  in  their  obstinacy  are 
described  as  'of  an  hard  forehead,'  but  the 
prophet's  forehead  is  to  be  made  hard  against 
them,  his  determination  is  to  be  equal  to  their 
own.  In  Ezk  &**•  a  mark  is  directed  to  be  put  on 
the  forehead  of  the  faithful  in  Jerusalem.  The 
name  for  this  mark  is  i.~  tav,  a  letter  (n)  which  may 
have  been  used  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  X 
amongst  ourselves  (cf.  Job  31**,  where,  however, 
the  sense  appears  to  be  somewhat  different ;  see 
Davidson's  and  Dillmann's  notes,  ad  loc.).  It  is 
even  possible  that  the  reference  in  Ezk  b  to 
practices  such  as  that  described  in  Is  44'  '  Another 
shall  mark  on  liLs  hand,  Unto  the  LoED.'  See 
CuTTiXGS  IN  THE  Flesh,  vol.  L  p.  538".  These 
OT  passages  suggested  the  NT  usage  (Rev  7*  9* 
I316  141.9  17520*22*). 

*  Except  Wyclif  (1382),  '  Wile  thoa  not  gon  awei  fro  a  wel 
felende  womman,  and  a  good.' 
VOL.  II. — 4. 


In  Ezk  16*-,  where  AV  has  '  I  put  a  jewel  on  thy 
forehead,'  RV  gives  more  correctly  '  I  put  a  ring 
npon  thy  nose '  (i»jr^y  cij  pyi). 

For  Lv  13*"-  ('  forehead  bald')  see  Baldxe.ss. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

FOREIGNER  occurs  four  times  in  AV.  It  is  the 
tr°  in  Ex  12**  of  2?rifl  (RV  more  accurately  '»o- 

ioumer'),  in  Dt  15»  and  Ob "  of  '-»;l;,  and  in 
Lph  2^  of  ripoiKOi  (RV  '  sojourner ').' RV  suh- 
statutes  'foreigner'  for  AV  'stranger'  as  tr»  of 
T?i-I?  in  Lv  2325,  and  of  'i^i  in  Dt  17"  23»  29^. 
Amer.  RV  makes  the  same  change  in  Ru  2",  2  S 
15^,  where  the  Heb.  word  is  the  same. 

A  cognate  term  is  alien  (s),  which  occurs  in  AV 
of  Ex  18'  as  tr°  of  -B  (RV  correctly  'sojourner'), 
of  -ci  '13  in  Is  61',  and  of  'T5J  in  Dt  I4r^  (RV 
'foreigner').  Job  19",  Ps  69*,  La  5-.  RV  adds 
Kx  12*,  Ezk  44"- »,  Pr  o^\  where  AV  has  '  stranger,' 
and  Ps  144^^-",  where  AV  has  'strange  children' 
(Heb.  in  aU  these  -cj  'iS). 

StFangen  is  the  favourite  rendering  in  AV,  not 
only  of  *-:;:  or  -crjz  and  nj  (see  below),  but  also  of 
■a  and  Sv^w.  The  latter  circumstance  is  specially 
unfortunate,  because  it  obscures  to  the  Eng.  reader 
the  distinction  between  the  foreigner  and  the  ger, 
which  in  Heb.  is  marked  clearly  enough,  and  on 
which  not  a  little  depends  for  the  understanding 
of  many  passages.  The  ^ir  \s  indeed  a  foreigner 
by  birth,  l)ut  he  resides  m  Israel  and  is  protected 
by  the  community;  whereas  the  foreigner  proper 
(nji)  is  not  only  jin  alien  by  birth,  but  has  neither 
home  nor  rights  in  Israel.'  It  would  have  been 
well  if  RV  had  uniformly,  instead  of  occasionally, 
substituted  'sojourner'  tor  'stranger'  as  the  tr° 
of  13,  and  left  '  stranger,'  '  foreigner,'  '  alien '  to 
represent  such  words  as  1^  and  -a. 

We  shall  now  examine  the  linguistic  usage  of 
the  last  two  Heb.  words  and  their  equivalents  in 
LXX  and  NT. 

(a)  11  (Jtfr)  in  its  root  meuung  ^^eais  scarcely  to  differ  from 
gtr,  althoogfa  ultimately  the  two  words  hare  very  different 
CMuiotetioiis.  The  orig.  senae  of  both  is  one  vho  tumt  cuide 
from  the  way  («e.  to  lodge  amiewiiereX  It  is  easy  to  c«Hiiiect 
this  witii  the  idea  at  a  Utamgei  m*  aHen.  Amongst  other 
appBations  it  is  used  to  deaigiiAte  one  who  is  not  of  a  priestlv 
Camay,  Ex  2B«  30»,  No  »•■»  1ST  (aU  PX  tv  221a  li  13(h).  or 
who  does  not  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  Nu  1«  lSi(P).  The 
plur.  a^Jl  is  a  frequent  de^gnataon  of  foreign  (generally  hostile) 
peoples  in  contrast  to  Isael,  Hos  7^  87,  Is  1",  Ezk  7^,  Jl  3^', 
Ob  u  eta  The  LXX  equivalents  are  Jt^Jjirpi*;  and  ix>jyiyii, 
the  fcwmer  of  whic^  oocun  not  infrequently  in  XT,  the  latter 
only  once  (Lk  1~^  of  the  Samaritan  leper). 

(6)  n^ipoti^^  or  "VTi?  (beHriuthdr}.  U  the  root  idea  here 
is  ttrangeaet$,  periuqw  'stranger'  might  with  advantage  be 
reserved  as  the  special  tt**  of  these  two  equivalent  terms,  n^ 
is  ]  rthi  'exfle'  in  2S  151'  (of  Ittai  the  Gittate);  it  is  opposed 
to  a  'brother'  (nxX  »•«•  *  fellow-Israelite,  in  Dt  153  17";  it  is 
used  of  the  stranger  who  directs  his  prayer  towauxls  the  temi^e 
of  Iraael's  God,  lK8«>=2Ch6»;<rfttJe  foreign  wives  (jrtnz;). 
Ear  10* ;  ci  foreign  garb  fn?J  VOQQ  perhaps  referring  to  the 
uniform  of  the  foreign  body-guardX  Zeph  is  (cf .  "C^r  ' every- 
thing foreign,'  >'eh  1330X  I'he  commonest  LXX  equivalent  is 
ixxtfftf  (c&  Ac  7*,  He  11^  ^X  mXXsytrtif  abo  occurs  {e.g. 
Gn  ir^.  Ex  12s,  Lt  ^25,  Is  5«^C)  and  aiUUfidUr  (Is  2S  61^ 
This  last,  which  is  ttie  favourite  LXX  ti"  of  cW^  (PhUistinesX 
occurs  only  once  in  NT  (Ac  lOBS  ot  ComeSaa).  Another 
favourite  LXX  rendering  of  n^  is  {«»•*  (e.g.  23  15»  of  IttaiX 
It  is  the  exact  oppoate  of  'urtv&fit»>.  Tbe  mily  instances  of  its 
occurrence  in  KT  ai«  Mt  &s::ka  5577,  Ac  17«.  ^*  2»i», 
HeU»,  3Jn6. 

As  in  olden  times  foreigner  and  enemf  woe  afanost  ctMivert- 
ible  terms,  we  find  both  17  and  "^2^  used  so  as  to  include  the 
idea  of  hostiUty  or  barbarism  (cf.  Is  1^,  Ps  M3,  Ezk  U»,  Hos  7^ 
[all  cnt],  Ps  \k^ «  [T33  '32J.  The  same  meaning  of  kottHe  is 
contained  in  the  iiAirfut  of  He  llW,  1  Mac  1»  27,  Sir  45i»  etc.). 

Peesexce  and  Positiox  of  FOREIGKEKS  IX 
Israel. — In  the  early  stages  of  their  history,  the 
relations  of  Israel  to  foreigners  did  not  differ  essen- 
tially from  those,  of  other  nations.  As  the  law, 
however,  was  gradually  introduced,  the  attitude 
of  Israelites  to  non-Israelites  underwent  a  material 
change,   until    ultimately    the    'nations'  outside 
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Israel  became  the  'heathen,'  while  the  stranger 
domiciled  in  Israel,  the  '  gir,'  became  the  '  prose- 
lyte'(l^ertholct). 

(a)  The  pre-Dcttteronomic  Period. — Our  earliest 
sources  contain  abundant  references  to  foreigners, 
whether  passinj^  strangers  or  residents  in  Israel. 
Trade  was  frequently  the  motive  of  their  visits. 
The  two  words  for  '  merchant,'  nnb  and  '?3'i,  both 
mean  origiiiully  '  traveller ' ;  in  Pr  SI'-"  and  Job  4P 
'  Canaanite  '  is  synonymous  with  '  trader,'  showing 
that  in  early  times  the  travelling  merchantmen  in 
Palestine  had  been,  not  Israelites,  but  Canaanites. 
The  danger  of  travelling  alone  (Jg  5')  was  avoided 
by  caravans,  some  of  the  most  important  of  whose 
trade-rout«s  traversed  Palestine  (Gn  37**,  1  K  10*, 
Is  «^  [Eng.  91]  GO*-  ^  Ezk  26=").  It  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  from  the  occupation  of  Canaan 
downwards  Israel  was  in  constant  contact  with 
foreigners  in  the  shape  of  the  large  renmants  of 
the  original  inluibitants  of  the  land.  Our  different 
sources  ofVer  diJlerent  explanations  of  the  survival 
of  the  Canaanites,  but  they  all  agree  as  to  the  fact 
(Ex  23*',  Dt  7*^,  Jg  2^  31"-).  We  liave  the  well- 
known  story  of  the  Gibeonites  (Jo.s  9),  as  well  as 
a  whole  list  of  Can.  towns  enumerated  amongst 
the  various  Isr.  tribes  (Jg  l'-"*'-) ;  in  1^-  it  is  the 
Isr.  that  dwell  among  the  Can.,  while  Issachar 
is  actually  tributary  to  the  latter  (Gn  49'^'').  In 
Jg  5"  (cf.  12")  Ave  hear  of  Amalekite  remnants, 
in  Jg  5**  (cf.  Ex  18>3ff-),  Nu  W\  1  S  15"  of  Kenites, 
Midianites,  etc.  The  Jerahmeelites,  the  clans  of 
Caleb,  Othniel,  Kenaz,  etc.  (1  S  .30"- ^s),  appear  to 
have  been  of  Arabian  or  Edomite  origin.  Even 
at  the  era  of  the  Exodus  the  early  narrative  JE 
speaks  of  a  '  mixed  multitude '  which  attached 
itself  to  Israel  (Ex  12**,  Nu  II'').  Shechem  was 
still  a  Can.  city  in  the  time  of  Abimelech  ( Jg  9) ; 
Jerus.  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Jebusites 
down  to  the  time  of  David  (2  S  5*^-),  and  even 
after  its  conquest  by  the  latter  we  find  Araunah 
the  Jebusite  still  in  possession  of  property  there 
(2  S  24  ;  cf.  Jos  15«3,  Jg  pi) ;  RahaVs  descendants 
dwell  in  Israel  '  to  this  day '  (Jos  6^,  JE) ;  Gezer 
is  first  taken  from  the  Can.  bv  the  Pharaoh  who 
was  Solomon's  father-in-law  (ik  9^"). 

The  general  attitude  to  foreigners  was  one  of 
hostility,  where  some  special  agreement  or  safe- 
guard was  not  present.  Driven  out  from  his  old 
settlement,  Cain  protests,  '  Whosoever  findeth  me 
shall  slay  me'  (Gn  4").  The  Song  of  Deborah 
(Jg  5),  the  story  of '  Samuel  and  Agag  (1  S  15*-''-), 
the  cruelties  of  David  to  his  prisoners  (2  S  8*  12^^), 
illustrate  the  prevailing  tejnper  towards  a  foreign 
foe.  Conduct  passes  uncensured  when  non-Israel- 
ites are  concerned,  which  would  have  been  con- 
sidered improper  towards  a  fellow-countryman 
(Gn  12  Abraham  and  Pharaoh,  Gn  26  Isaac  and 
Abimelech,  Gn  30'^'^-  Jacob  and  Laban,  Ex  3"^  the 
•spoiling'  of  the  E-^yptians). 

The  position  of  the  foreigner  being  so  precarious, 
people  were  slow  t«  leave  their  own  country,  esp. 
as  this  implied  also  abandoning  the  service  and 
losing  the  protection  of  their  ancestral  gods  (1  S 
26*").  Amongst  the  most  frequent  causes  that  led 
to  such  self  -  expatriation  were  famine  (Gn  12"* 
Abraham,  26'  Isaac,  47*  Jacob  and  his  sons,  Ru  \^"- 
Elimclech  and  his  family,  2  K  8**-  the  Shunam- 
mite),  blood-feud  (Gn  4'«  Cain,  Ex  2"  Moses,  2  S 
13**  Absalom)  or  political  reasons  (1  S  27*  David, 
1  K  ur  Jeroboam,  11"  Hadad). 

There  were,  however,  three  circumstances  that 
helped  to  mitigate  the  lot  of  tfie  stranger  in  a 
strange  land  —  (1)  The  hospitality  to  strangers, 
which  is  one  of  the  noblest  virtues  of  ancient 
peoples  i  •  the  stranger  did  not  lodge  in  the  street, 
out  I  opened  my  doors  to  the  traveller '  (Job  31"''; 
cf.  Gn  18.  19.  24.  43,  Jg  13.  19,  2  S  12*,  1  K  17). 
Public  inns  in  the  modern  sense  (the  Eastern  khan 


is  something  quite  different)  were  unknown  and 
unneeded.  In  Lk  10*'  we  first  hear  of  an  inn 
(iravSoyetov)  where  the  host  (ira«'5oxei''j)  takes  pay- 
ment for  accommodating  travellers.  While  spies 
naturally  received  no  consideration  ((in  42",  Jos 
2*'-)»  the  narratives  of  Gn  19  and  Jg  19  show 
how  scrupulously  the  old  Israelites  guarded  their 
guests.  In  an  age  when  the  altar  Mas  univer- 
sally an  asylum  (see  Altar,  p.  76''),  the  helpless 
stranger  wtis  frequently  considered  to  be  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  god  of  the  land,  hence 
the  '  fear  of  God '  (Gn  20"  42'*)  was  an  extra  safe- 
guard to  him.  (2)  The  alliances  with  other  nations 
of  which  we  read  must  have  exercised  a  consider- 
able influence  upon  Israel's  attitude  towards 
foreigTiers  (1  K  IS"*^-  Asa  with  Benhadad,  2  K  16* 
Is7' Pekah  with  Rezin,  2K  16^  Ahaz  with  Tiirlath- 
pileser,  2  K  17*  Hosea  with  So,  2K  20'**-  Is  39 
Hezekiah  with  Merodach-baladan,  Ezk  17'*  Ze<le- 
kiah  with  Egypt).  Those  who  had  fought  shoulder 
to  shoulder  against  a  common  foe  would  not  be 
strangers  in  each  other's  country.  One  of  the 
most  familiar  results  of  this  intercourse  is  seen 
in  the  syncretism  in  religious  matters,  against 
which  the  prophets  protest  (Is  17'",  Ezk  S'"-  etc.). 
(3)  Israel's  own  trading  enterprises,  which  carried 
her  citizens  beyond  the  confines  of  Palestine  (Ezk 
27"  to  Tyre,  "l  K  9-*  10"  22**  to  Ophir,  20^*  to 
Damascus),  taught  the  Israelites  to  sympathize 
with  the  feelings  of  a  stranger  >Vho  came  to 
sojourn  in  their  land  (Ex  23"). 

In  Israel,  as  in  most  Oriental  nations,  the  king 
encouraged  the  presence  of  foreigners  at  his  court, 
and  depended  upon  their  fidelity  more  than  upon 
that  of  his  own  subjects  (IS  2F  22"  Doeg  the 
Edomite,  2  S  15'8  20^  1  K  l^*-  **  Cherethites  and 
Pelethites,  2  S  15'"  Ittai  the  Gittite,  2  K  11*- '"  Car- 
ites).  By  foreign  marriages  the  Isr.  king  also 
sought  to  strengthen  his  position.  Amongst  David's 
wives  were  Abigail  a  Kalibbite,  Maacali  a  Geshur- 
ite  (1  S  25**,  2  S  3*),  while  his  sister  was  married  to 
Ithra  an  Ishmaelite  (1  Ch2'^  not  Israelite  2  S  17**). 
Solomon's  harem  included,  besides  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edomites,  Zidon- 
ians,  and  Hittites  (1  K  11').  The  wife  of  Ahab 
was  Jezebel,  daughter  of  Ethbaal  king  of  the 
Zidonians(l  K  16^').  Intermarriages  with  the  Can. 
are  forbidden  in  Ex  34'"-  (JE),  and  there  were 
doubtless  many  in  Israel  who  disliked  mixed  mar- 
riages (Gn  29'"  24-'-»^,  Nu  12',  Jg  14=*)  ;  yet  these 
must  have  been  quite  common.  Unfortunately,  the 
story  of  Dinalr  and  Shechem  (Gn  34),  which  is  of 
composite  origin  ( Wellh.  Comp.  47  f. ,  312  f. ;  Kuenen, 
AbluincU.  25511'.;  see  atso  artt.  Shechkm,  Simeon), 
has  been  so  often  worked  over  that  it  is  impossible 
to  draw  inferences  from  it  with  certainty,  but  Jg 
3*"^-  doubtless  gives  a  true  picture  of  the  condition 
of  things  (cf.  Gn  38*,  Jg  S'",  1  K  7'*).  It  was  really 
more  through  amalgamation  than  by  war  that  the 
Can.  were  subdued.  The  tribe  of  Judah  con- 
fessedly contained  a  large  admixture  of  Can. 
elements  (see  CALEB),  and  Ed.  Meyer  goes  the 
length  of  maintaining  {ZA  W,  1886,  'pp.  1  ff.)  that 
Joseph  was  originally  a  Can.  tribe.  It  is  this  pro- 
cess of  amalgamation  that  helps  to  account  for 
the  rapid  increa.se  in  the  number  of  Israel's  warriors 
between  the  time  of  the  judjjes  and  the  early  days 
of  the  monarchy  (cf.  Jg  5*  with  2  S  24"). 

Besides  foreign  traders  and  resident  gerim,  there 
must  always  have  been  in  Israel  a  number  of 
foreign  slaves,  either  taken  cajitive  in  war,  or 
bought  froni  Phcen.  or  other  traders  (Gn  17'*,  Lv 
26*-'S  Nu  Sr-*"^-).     SeeSLAVE.s. 

(6)  The  Period  of  thclJcutcronomir Leqislntinn. — 
To  protest  ajiftinst  religious  syncretismhad  always 
been  a  chief  part  of  the  j)rophet's  work.  The 
worship  of  ^lie  Tyrian  Baal,  and  the  corrupting 
influences  of  foreign  civilization,  were  specially  dis- 
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tasteful  to  Elijah,  whose  feelings  were  shared  by 
Elisha  and  the  usurper  Jehu  (2  K  9.  10).  It  is 
significant  that  Jehonadab  the  son  of  Rechab  is 
associated  M-ith  Jehu  (2  K  10"*-),  for  the  whole 
raison  (tetre  of  the  Rechabite  movement  lay  in 
opposition  to  Can.  civilization  and  in  attachment 
to  the  primitive  simplicity,  alike  in  religious  and 
secnlar  matters  (Jer  35,  cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  Proph. 
of  Isr.  84  f.).  The  attitude  of  the  prophets  who 
have  left  us  their  writings  is  equally  clear  (Am  2" 
315  5U.  35  gs  gs^  Hos  2"  8'*  91'^  10^3  12-*- 14^).  Speci- 
ally noteworthy  is  Hos  9^  '  Rejoice  not,  O  Israel, 
like  the  peoples,'  where  already  '  peoples'  is  almost 
= '  heathen.  The  same  disinclination  to  foreigners 
appears  in  Is  2«  10*  17"  28'5  30'*  (protest  against 
forei^i  alliances),  Zeph  1*- ",  Jer  2*^-  1(F  (althou«rh 
this  last  may  be  a  late  interpolation)  35'^-  ST"-. 
These  feelings  find  expression  in  the  highest  degree 
in  the  Deuteronoraic  '  law-book '  of  Josiah's  reign 
(2  K  22).  Israel  is  a  '  holy  people '  (Dt  7®),  and  the 
land  must  not  be  '  defiled '  (21^)  or  '  caused  to  sin ' 
(24^).  The  relation  of  Israelites  to  non-Israelites  is 
henceforth  determined  k}f  laic.  The  watchword  is 
separation.  The  old  injunction  of  Ex  23^^'-  ( JE)  is 
repeated  in  much  stronger  terras  in  Dt  7*'*  20'®"" 
(where  the  present  aversion  takes  the  form  of  a 
past  command  to  exterminate  the  Can.),  and 
special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  prohibition  of  inter- 
marriages with  Can.  (I)t  7^  Jos  23'-).  Further,  in 
Dt  15*  and  23**,  the  foreigner  {nokhri)  is  expressly 
excluded  from  participation  in  two  of  the  Israelites 
prKileges— that  of  having  a  creditor's  claims 
wafl'ed  every  seventh  year,  and  that  of  borrowing 
without  having  to  pay  interest.  In  Dt  14*'  he  is 
allowed  to  use  for  food  the  flesh  of  an  animal  that 
has  died  of  itself,  a  concession  which,  although 
made  in  the  same  passage  to  the  ger,  is  ultimately 
withdrawn  from  the  latter,  and  pronounced  to  be 
improper  for  any  dweller  in  the  land  of  Israel 
(Lv  17'5).    See  Ger. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  universalism  as  well 
as  particularism  may  be  traced  in  the  conduct  and 
the  teaching  of  the  early  prophets  (cf.  1  K  17**^- 
Elijah  and  the  widow  of  Zarephath,  2  K  5  Elisha 
and  Naanian.  Is  2-"'=Mic  4'"*  the  oracle  of -the 
mountain  of  the  Lord's  house).  This  element  found 
expression,  however,  in  the  direction  of  proselytiz- 
ing the  ger,  not  in  that  of  cultivating  friendly 
relations  with  foreigners  proper.  For  the  develop- 
ment of  this  subject  see  Ger. 

(c)  The  Exilic  and  Post-Exilic  Periods. — If  an 
approximation  of  ger  to  Israelite  was  fostered  by 
the  Deut.  legislation,  and  grew  as  time  went  on, 
npon  the  other  hand  the  gulf  between  Israelite 
andforeigner  became  always  wider.  Even  in'the 
'unclean'  land  of  their  exile  (Ezk  4'"-),  where 
sacrifice  could  not  be  offered,  Israel  could  cling  to 
her  Sabbaths  and  to  circumcision,  and  probably 
meetings  akin  to  those  of  the  later  synagogue  con- 
tributed to  the  maintaining  of  her  separate  exist- 
ence and  manner  of  life.  The  legislative  pro- 
gramme of  Ezekiel  is  specially  instructive  for  our 
subject.  The.  uncircumcised  foreigners  who  kept 
guard  in  the  temple  (2  K  1  !**•)>  and  probably  per- 
fomied  other  services  (see  Cherethites),  are  hence- 
forivard  to  be  strictly  excluded  (Ezk  44*"'®),  and 
such  functions  are  to  be  discharged  by  the  Levites 
(cf.  44-  priests  to  niarrj-  only  virgins  of  the  seetl 
of  the  house  of  Israel  or  the  widow  of  a  priest). 

The  exiles  who  returned  from  Babj"lon  had  to 

solve  the  problem  of  their  relations  with  the  other 

inhabitants  of  Judfea  and  with  their  neighbours. 

A  large  number  of  the  original  inhabitants  had 

;      never  been  carried  captive  at  all,  Edomit«s  and 

j      others  had  taken  possession  of  unoccupied  settle- 

1      ments,   and   the  colonists   planted  by  the   Assyr. 

I      king  in  Samaria   (2  K  17^")   had   probably  also 

!      encroachetl  on  Judaea.     The  majority  of  the  old 


inhabitants,  and  a  section  of  the  returned  exiles, 
were  quite  willing  to  coalesce  with  their  neigh- 
bours (Neh  132*,  Ma\  2"),  but,  thanks  to  the  fierj- 
zeal  of  Ezra  and  Xehemiah,  such  an  incorporating 
union  was  prevented.  The  unsparing  rigour  with 
which  the  two  reformers  carried  out  their  work  is 
matter  of  history.  See  Ezra,  NehemIjVH.  It  was 
a  veritable  crisis.  Weapons  of  various  kinds  were 
used  on  both  sides.     It  may  be  that  literature  was 

Eressed  into  the  service.  If  Dt  23*"*  be,  as  Well- 
ausen  and  Cornill  think,  a  later  interpolation,  it 
may  date  from  this  period,  while  the  Book  of  Ruth 
may  have  been  a  manifesto  issued  by  the  party  of 
toleration.  The  triumph  of  the  puritan  party  was 
completed  when  the  covenant  was  sealed  ( Neh  10**), 
'  that  we  would  not  give  our  daughters  unto  the 
peoples  of  the  land,  nor  take  their  daughters  for 
our  sons,'  and  when  the  Torah  (P)  was  accepted  a.s 
the  norm  of  Israel's  conduct  (Neh  8).  The  ideal 
of  P,  even  more  than  of  D,  is  a  holy  people  dwell- 
ing in  a  holy  land,  and  serving  GcmI  according  to 
the  prescriptions  of  His  law  (Nu  35^,  cf.  Lv  19*""). 
The  narrative  portions  of  P  carefully  omit  or 
modify  what  does  not  tally  Avith  this  conception 
(e.g.  no  mention  of  Moses'  sojourn  in  Midian,  or 
his  relations  with  the  priest  of  that  people ; 
Balaam,  again,  could  not  be  a  prophet  of  J",  but 
becomes  a  Midianite  counsellor,  by  whose  in- 
strumentality Israel  was  led  into  immorality).  In 
accordance  with  the  above  conceptions,  Ezra  de- 
liberately sought  to  erect  a  hedge,  not  only  around 
the  law,  but  around  Israel,  and  thus  to  prevent  all 
contact,  except  what  was  absolutely  unavoidable, 
vnth  those  outside  the  pale  of  Judaism.  If  the 
ger  had  become  the  prosdyte  to  be  welcomed,  the 
n/>khri  had  become  the  heathen  to  be  shunned. 
For  the  further  develc^mient  of  the  subject  see 
Gentiles,  Heathen*. 

LiTERATi"RE. — Bcrtholet's  monograph.  Die  Stelhing  d.  Itr.  «. 
d.  Jud.  zu  d.  Fremden  (to  which  the  above  article  has  special 
obligations);  Driver,  Deut.  xxsil.,  98,  239;  W.  R.  Smith, 
OTJCi  279,  364  f.;  Chej-ne,  Jeremiah,  67;  Schurer,  UJP 
n.  i.  51-56;  Benzdn^r,  Eeb.  Areh.  339  L,  350,  479;  Thayer, 
yT  Lex.,  and  Cremer,  Bib.-Theol.  Lex.  «.  kxxvyijzf,  aM^fit. 

FOREKNOW,  FOREORDAIN.— Both  these  words 
translate  the  same  Greek  verb  -rpoyuKiiCKeLv,  the 
former  in  Ro  8^,  the  latter  in  1  P  l**.  'Fore- 
ordain' does  not  appear  before  1611,  but  Tindale 
introduced  '  ordain  before '  in  1  P  l-"",  which  was  the 
more  surprising  that  in  Ro  8'^  he  translated  both 
verbs  correctly,  oOs  rpoeyvu  xal  -rpowpiaer,  '  those 
which  he  knewe  before,  he  also  ordeyned  before.' 
Both  verbs  are  rare  in  English,  the  earliest  certain 
example  of  '  foreordain  '  found  by  Oxf.  Eng.  Diet. 
being  Norton's  tr"^  of  Calvin's  Institutes  (1561), 
iii.  &)2,  'Some  to  be  foreordeined  to  saluation, 
other  some  to  destruction,'  though  the  ptcp.  is 
found  in  the  Prol.  to  Wyclifs  Mark  (1420),  'The 
for-ordenede  John.'  RV  tr.  1  P  l-**  correctly  'was 
foreknown,'  and  retains  '  foreordain '  for  rpoopl^eir 
wherever  it  occurs,  Ac  4^  ( AV  '  determine  before '), 
Ro8^*MAV  'predestinate'),  1  Co  2^  (AV  'ordain'), 
Eph  l-*-  "  ( AV  '  predestinate '). 

FOREKNOWLEDGE.— As  an  attribute  of  God, 
foreknowledge  is  simply  a  special  case  or  aspect  of 
omniscience.  God  knows  all  thmgs,  therefore  not 
only  the  present  and  the  past,  but  the  future  also, 
must  lie  open  to  His  sight.  This  is  implied  in  all 
His  promises,  whether  they  refer  to  the  individual  I 
only,  as  where  offspring  is  promised  to  Abraham  { 
(Gii  IS'*),  or  are  on  a  national  scale,  as  when  the 
glory  of  Abraham's  descendants  is  foretold  (Gn  IS"*).  ' 
It  is' implied  also  in  the  warnings  which  God  gives, 
or  causes  to  be  given,  as  in  the  story  of  Lot  and 
Sodom  (Gn  19),  or  in  that  of  Moses  before  Pharaoh 
(Ex  8-11).  To  an  earlier  Pharaoh  God  shows  in  a 
dream   '  what   he  is  about   to  do '    (Gn  41^),  and 
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similarly,  at  a  later  period,   to  Nebuchadnezzar 

*  what  shall  be  in  the  latter  days '  (Dn  2»-  »).  In 
all  such  casoH,  however,  it  may  be  objected  that 
they  are  less  examples  of  foreknowledge  than 
declarations  regarding  His  own  future  action  on  the 
part  of  One  who  lias  full  power  of  doing  what  He 
wills ;  that  they  illustrate  therefore  omnipotence 
rather  than  omniscience.  This  close  association  of 
the  two  attributes  must  always  be  allowed  for  in 
the  usage  of  Scripture.  Where  all  events  are  re- 
ferred to  the  direct  action  of  the  Deity,  it  is  not 
strange  that  He  should  know  and  foretefl  wliat  He 
is  about  to  do.  It  may  be  the  sense  that  thus  to 
foreknow  and  bring  about  events  demonstrates  the 
existence  and  activity  of  the  divine,  or  it  may  be 
that  the  course  of  the  world  was  already  regarded 
as  possessing  a  relative  independence,  which  forms 
the  ground  of  the  appeal  to  the  foreknowledge  of 
God  as  proving  His  superiority  to  the  idols  oi  the 
nations.  Such  an  appeal  occurs  more  than  once  in 
Deutero-Isaiah,e..(7.  18  42®  'Behold,  the  former  things 
are  come  to  pass,  and  new  things  do  I  declare ; 
before  they  spring  forth  I  tell  you  of  them ' ;  46'" 

*  Declaring  tne  end  from  the  beginning,  and  from 
ancient  times  things  that  are  not  yet  done  ;  saying, 
My  counsel  shall  stand '  ;  cf.  also  44*-*  48*-  *•  **.  In 
the  NT  Jesus  asserts  foreknowledge  on  the  part  of 
God  of  what  is  yet  hidden  even  from  the  Son  (Mk 
13**);  and  St.  James  (Ac  15'*),  quoting  the  words  of 
Amos  (9"-  '*),  substitutes  for  '  the  LoRD  that  doeth 
this,'  *  the  Lord  who  maketh  these  things  known 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world.'  All  the  references, 
indeed,  to  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  which  are  so 
frequently  found  in  the  NT,  are  intelligible  only  on 
the  assumption  that  they  are  taken  as  evidencing 
the  foreknowledge  of  God. 

It  is,  however,  in  its  application,  not  to  events 
generally,  but  to  salvation,  and  that  both  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  community,  tliat  the  question 
of  the  divine  foreknowledge  has  arrested  the 
attention,  engaged  the  thoiights,  and  sometimes 
tried  the  hearts  of  men.  True  piety  refers  all 
things  to  God,  and  rejoices  to  see  in  the  individual 
life  of  faith  and  love  the  manifestation  of  divine 
activity.  It  seems  to  it  that,  were  the  case  other- 
wise, tnere  could  be  no  assurance  of  salvation,  and 
the  peace  which  is  the  most  priceless  possession  of 
God  s  children  would  be  impossible  to  them.  It  is 
argued  that,  as  God  is  both  able  and  willing  to 
bring  about  the  salvation  of  the  individual,  He 
must  know  beforehand,  not  only  His  purpose  to  do 
so,  but  its  fiiltilment.  AVe  refer  salvation,  along 
with  all  other  events,  to  the  Divine  Will ;  but,  as 
God  is  not  only  Supreme  Will  but  Supreme  In- 
telligence, before,  or  accompanying  the  forthputting 
of  that  will  there  must  be  an  act  of  knowledge. 
Thus  foreknowledge  comes  to  be  associated  with 
Electiox  and  Prkdestination  (which  see)  as  a 
constitutive  element  in  the  ultimate  ground  of  the 
salvation  made  known  in  Christ.  But  in  proportion 
as  this  conclusion  removes  difficulties  on  tne  one 
side,  it  raises  them  on  the  other.  While  theoretic- 
ally admitting  the  determinative  influence  of  tlie 
divine  action  unou  the  course  of  events  in  general, 
we  recognize  tnat  to  us  they  are  contingent,  and 
we  are  not  perplexed  by  a  difficulty  which  Ave 
scarcely  feel.  But  with  the  question  of  personal 
salvation  it  is  different.  Foreknowledge  here  im- 
plies a  determinative  action  which  seems  to  leave 
no  room  for  choice,  or  moral  freedom.  Furtlier, 
experience  shows  that  there  are  gradations  in  the 
extent  of  spiritual  privileges  accorded,  and  inlinite 
variations  in  the  degree  to  which  men  avail  them- 
.selves  of  these.  Are  we  then  to  argue  a  limitation 
of  the  divine  power,  or  of  the  divine  will,  to  save? 
The  interests  of  piety  and  moralitj',  the  facts  of 
religion  and  experience,  seem  incompatible  here,  the 
one  demanding  an  absoluteness  of  determination 


which  the  other  cannot  admit.  It  is  the  difficulty 
which  has  divided  schools  of  earnest  men  and 
powerful  thinkers,  like  the  Augustinian  and  the 
relagian,  the  CalWnist  and  the  Arminian,  which  in 
various  forms  and  degrees  enters  into  and  moulds 
men's  whole  conception  of  the  religious  life.  Into 
its  later  phases  we  cannot  here  enter ;  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  stating  the  data  of  the  problem 
as  they  are  presented  in  Scripture. 

In  the  OT  the  question  in  this  special  form  scarcely 
occurs.  The  prophets  regard  Israel  as  having  been 
chosen  from  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth  to  be 
God's  special  heritage  (Dt  V""*,  Neh  O'- »,  Is  41«- » 
44'-  2) ;  out  the  thought  of  a  decree  alfecting  the 
eternal  destiny  of  individuals  could  not  present 
itself  to  those  who  had  only  a  dim  conception  of  the 
future  life,  and  who  regarded  religious  blessings  as 
coming  to  the  individual  only  through  his  member- 
ship of  the  elect  nation.  In  the  NT  the  difficulty 
is  for  the  most  part  not  acutely  felt,  the  two  sides 
of  the  problem  oeing  in  turn  referred  to  without 
any  apparent  sense  of  antagonism  or  incompati- 
bility. Thus  Jesus  recognizes  the  Father's  action 
in  revealing  to  babes  what  is  hidden  from  the  wise 
and  prudent  (Mt  ll'-'^-  -®),  declares  that  to  some  it  is 
given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  while  from  others  it  is  withheld  (Mt  13"""), 
says  that  many  are  called,  but  few  chosen  (Mt 
22"  ;  cf.  Jn  6-"  12^").  On  the  other  hand,  He 
preaches  the  gospel  of  repentance  (Mt  4"),  and 
laments  over  Jerusalem  for  neglecting  or  abusing 
her  opportunities  (Mt  23*'').  Nowliere  is  it  made  an 
excuse  for  the  rejection  of  salvation  that  any  one 
has  not  been  included  in  the  saving  purpose  of 
God. 

It  is  in  connexion  with  certain  passages  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul  that  the  questions  in  regard  to 
foreknowledge  definitely  arise.  These  are  two. 
How  far  does  foreknowledge  imply  predestination, 
decision  of  the  fate  of  an  individual  anterior  to  his 
personal  existence  and  therefore  to  his  own  moral 
choice?  and,  What  is  the  relation  of  foreknowledge 
to  the  ground  of  salvation  ;  is  there  anything  fore- 
known Avhich  accounts  for  the  saving  choice  falling 
upon  one  and  passing  by  another  ?  In  Ro  8^^-  ^  we 
read  :  '  For  whom  he  foreknew  (oOs  vpotyvw),  he  also 
foreordained  (AV  did  predestinate)  to  be  conformed 
to  the  image  of  his  Son,  .  .  .  and  whom  he  fore- 
ordained, them  he  also  called  ;  and  whom  he  called, 
them  he  also  justified  ;  and  whom  he  justified, 
them  he  also  glorified.'  Here  the  process  of  salva- 
tion is  represented  as  a  chain,  as  a  succession  of 
stages,  of  which  the  origin  Avas  a  divine  purpose 
based  upon  a  divine  foreknowledge.  The  Avord 
vpoyivhiaKu  in  its  ordinary  classical  use  means 
simply  'to  knoAV  previously,'  'to  have  knowledge 
of  beforehand,'  and  hence,  since  'all  demonstra- 
tion depends  on  previously  existing  knoAvledge '  {iK 
■irpoyiv(i}<TKOfiiv(i>v  wdffa  SidaffKoKia,  Arist.  Eth.  Nic.  vi. 
3),  present  knoAvledge  leads  to  forecasting  the 
future  by  tracing  out  the  probable  course  of  events  ; 
cf.  2  P  3"  '  Ye  therefore,  beloved,  knoAving  these 
things  beforehand,  bcAvare.'  But,  Avith  men,  the 
course  of  events  can  at  best  be  foreknoAvn  onlj'  Avith 
a  high  degree  of  probability,  it  is  never  more  than 
an  inference  founded  on  experience ;  but  God's 
foreknowledge  must,  we  argue,  be  absolute,  and 
involves  the  actual  occurrence  of  that  Avhich  is  the 
object  of  it, — if  it  refers  to  time  xp6yvij)Cii  .seems 
inevitably  to  involve  irpoOfcis.  There  is,  hoA\  ever, 
a  certain  vagueness  in  the  Avav  in  Avhich  -rrpoi-yvw  is 
used  in  Ro  S-"*,  Avhich  is  still  more  apparent  in  Ro 
11-  'God  did  not  cast  olF  his  peo]»le  AUiich  he  fore- 
kncAv.'  There  is  something  Avanting  to  fill  up  the 
conception.  Cremer  (Bibl.-Tkcol.  Lex.)  therefore 
.suggests  taking  those  pa-s-sages  in  connexion  Avith 
another  class  or  passages,  Avhere  the  simple  verb  is 
used,  of  which  1  Co  8'  may  be  taken  as  an  example  : 
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'  If  any  man  loveth  God,  the  same  is  known  of 
him '  (llyybKrrat  irr'  airrov).  The  union  between  God 
aud  man  thus  expressed  is  represented  in  rpoiyru 
as  anticipated  and  determined  upon  '  in  the  divine 
counsels  before  their  manifestation  in  history.' 
Another  shade  of  meaning  which  rpoyiPw<TK€w  in 
these  texts  appears  to  bear  is  that  in  the  chain  of 
events  leading  to  salvation  it  denotes  the  self- 
(tetermiiiation  of  God  to  that  work.  With  the  rpo- 
opl^etf  the  first  active  step  to  its  fulfilment  has  been 
taken,  but  the  foreknowledge  of  God  implies  His  own 
adoption  of  the  plan.  It  thus,  as  Cremer  remarks, 
ideally  precedes  even  the  eic\eyea&ai  of  Eph  1*-^  '  Even 
as  he  chose  (^^eX^^aro)  us  in  him  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world  .  .  .  ha\-ing  foreordained  {rpoopiaas) 
us  unto  adoption  as  sons,'  iK\eyt<T$ai  expressing  '  a 
determination  directed  to  the  objects  of  the  fellow- 
ship '  into  which  God  has  resolved  to  enter  with  His 
people.  UpiryrcMTii  thus  '  denotes  the  foreordained 
fellowship  between  God  and  the  objects  of  His 
sa\'ing  counsels,  God's  self-determination  to  enter 
into  such  fellowship  preceding  the  realization 
thereof.'  This  definition  establishes  the  place  of 
foreknowledge  in  the  order  of  the  saving  acts,  but 
does  not  free  it  of  the  difficulty  which  its  connexion 
with  that  order  involves.  In  the  self-determination 
of  God  to  save,  if  this  has  an  individual  application, 
the  whole  problem  is  raised.  It  is  eWdent  that  the 
apostle,  anxious  to  establish  the  Christian's  faith 
upon  a  sure  foundation,  overlooks  for  the  moment 
the  bearing  of  his  explanation  upon  the  question  of 
moral  choice.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he 
would  ignore  the  latter.  His  Epistles  are  full  of 
appeals  which  recognize  the  moral  nature  and 
responsibilities  of  man.  But  the  key  to  his  attitude 
is  probably  to  be  found  in  that  personal  experience 
which  he  describes  in  Gal  1",  where,  as  Lightfoot 
remarks,  he  heaps  up  words  to  emphasize  the  point 
he  is  maintaining  ('  the  sole  agency  of  Grod  as  dis- 
tinct from  his  own  efforts '),  '  the  good  pleasure  of 
God,  w  ho  separated  me  (set  me  apart,  devoted  me 
to  a  special  purpose),  even  from  my  mother's  womb, 
and  called  me  through  his  grace.'  As  he  felt  that 
he  had  been  destined  and  was  being  prepared  for 
his  high  office,  even  when  he  had  been  unconscious 
of  it,  and  had  been  making  in  the  opposite  direction, 
so  it  was  with  humanity  in  general ;  man  was  mov- 
ing towards  the  goal  prepared  for  him,  and  God's 
purpose  in  spite  of  human  recalcitrancy  was  being 
realized.  But  neither  in  the  one  case  nor  in  the 
other  did  the  leadings  of  Providence  mean  that  the 
human  will  was  being  set  aside. 

But  now,  turning  to  the  other  question,  has  the 
Tpxyvcjj  of  Ro  S'^  1 1-  any  special  qualitative  import  ? 
God  knows,  foreknows.  His  people — what  consti- 
tutes them  His  people,  is  there  anything  in  them 
or  about  them  which  accounts  for  fore&iowledge 
becoming  foreordination,  which  explains  the  ground 
of  election  ?  Here  opinions  diller,  and  it  is  probable 
that  each  exegete  will  read  into  the  word  what 
agrees  with  his  general  doctrinal  standpoint.  Thus, 
to  take  one  or  two  examples,  Cremer  appears  to 
think  there  is  no  such  import,  the  conception  being 
complete  in  itself,  and  the  word  not  indicating  '  a 
decision  come  to  concerning  any  one '  ;  Grimm  {NT 
Lex. ,  Thayer's  ed. )  holds  the 'meaning  to  be  that 
'  God  foreknew  that  they  would  love  him,  or  (with 
reference  to  what  follows)  he  foreknew  them  to  be 
fit  to  be  conformed  to  the  likeness  of  his  Son.'  This 
explanation  (that  of  foreseen  love)  is  adopted  also 
by  Weiss  {NT  Theology,  §  88),  while  Godet  {Romans, 
Eng.  tr.  ii.  109)  takes  'faith'  to  be  the  other  object 
of  foreknowledge,  the  condition  of  salvation  which 
God  foreknew  that  His  people  would  fulfil.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  St.  Paul  had  followed 
out  his  thought  on  this  side  into  a  definite  form. 
He  was  concerned  with  the  purpose  of  God,  not 
with  the  ground  of  that  purpose.     Both  in  Gal  1", 


as  we  have  seen,  in  reference  to  himself,  and  in 
Eph  !*•  "  in  reference  to  the  Church,  he  lays  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  God's  action  is  •  according  to  the 
good  pleasure  of  his  wiU,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory 
of  his  grace ' — '  according  to  the  purpose  of  huu 
who  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will.' 

To  these  indications  from  the  Paoline  writings, 
the  occnrrences  of  rpoyirwaKetv  and  -rp&yruais  in 
other  parts  of  NT  (Ac  2==*  26*,  1  P  l^-  a>,  2  P  3") 
add  nothing  in  regard  to  the  questions  we  have 
been  considering.  St.  Paul  founds  upon  election, 
as  the  method  appointed  by  Providence  for  the 
education  of  humanity,  his  religious  philosophy  of 
history.  Some  are  set  apart  for  special  privilege, 
but  nave  also  laid  upon  them  special  duty.  The 
Jews  are  set  aside  until  the  Gentiles  be  come  in  ; 
salvation  is  extended  to  the  Gentiles  in  order  that 
the  Jews  might  come  to  share  its  blessings;  bnt 
'God  does  not  cast  off  his  people  which  he  fore- 
knew ' ;  His  purpose  is  not  abandoned,  but  worked 
out  according  to  the  dictates  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
perfect  love.  It  has  been  suggested  (Pliunptre, 
JEpp.  of  St.  Peter,  in  '  CambridgeBible  for  Schools ') 
that  in  the  wonls  '  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the 
Father '  (1 P 1^)  'we  find,  perhaps,  the  secret  of  their 
(the  apostles')  acceptance  of  this  aspect  of  the 
divine  government.  The  choice  and  the  knowledge 
were  not  those  of  an  arbitrary  sovereign  wiB, 
capricious  as  are  the  sovereigns  of  earth,  in  its 
favours  and  antipathies,  seeking  only  to  manifest 
its  power,  but  of  a  Father  whose  tender  mercies 
were  over  all  His  works,  and  who  sought  to  mani- 
fest His  love  to  aU  His  children.'  '  In  what  way,' 
says  the  same  writer,  'the  thought  of  man's  freedom 
to  will  was  reconcilable  with  that  of  God's  electing 
purpose,  the  writers  of  NT  did  not  care  to  discuss. 
They  felt,  we  may  believe,  instinctivelv,  half- 
unconsciously,  that  the  problem  was  insoluble,  and 
were  content  to  accept  the  two  beliefs,  which 
cannot  logically  be  reconciled.'  In  this  condition 
of  unsolved  antinomy  the  Bible  leaves  all  such 
doctrines  as  those  of  grace  and  election,  a  heritage 
of  discussion  and  speculation  to  age  after  age  of 
the  Church  ;  yet,  however  difficult  to  the  intellect, 
constantly  receiWng  its  practical  solution  and 
reconciliation  in  the  Christian  experience  of  the 
soul,  which  is  at  once  conscious  of  its  own  moral 
responsibility  and  of  its  dependence  upon  God. 

LrrEXATC&E. — In  addition  to  the  authorities  cited  above,  see 
Sanday-HeadUm,  Itoman$,  ILee. ;  the  BMkal  Uteidomes  o< 
Bejai^lag,  Bovon,  and  ScAmid  ;  CaniiiiKtaani,  HitUrieai  Tkeo- 
lam,  iL  441  ff. ;  K.  MaBar,  Die  aotUithe  Zuvoreraekmu  tmd 
ErwaUung  ;  BXuce,  Prtmdentiai  Order  of  tie  World  QSaft), 
Leet.  z. ;  and  the  literature  at  end  of  aitides  Hukikkx, 
Pmdestwatiox.  a.  StEWAKT. 

FOREPART.— The  forepart  (always  one  word  in 
1611)  is  either  the  front  portion  of  a  thing  (Heb. 
u^faee).  Ex  28^  39»  (of  the  '  ephod '),  1  K  6*  (of 
the  '  oracle '),  Ezk  42^  (of  the  '  chambers '  of 
Ezekiel's  temple,  RV  '  before ') ;  or  specifically 
the  prow  or  bow  of  a  vessel  (-rpupa),  Ac  27*^,  where 
it  is  opposed  to  the  '  hinder  part '  (so  1611)  or 
stem  (rpvfira).  RV  gives  '  foreship '  in  the  last 
passage,  so  as  to  correspond  with  v.*  (the  only 
other  occurrence  of  the  Gr.  word),  where  AV  and 
RV  have  '  foreship.'  The  Ozf.  Eng.  Diet,  queries 
if  '  forepart '  is  obsolete  in  this  sense  ;  it  has  found 
no  later  instance  than  Dampier  (1699),  Voyages,  n. 
L  74,  *  The  head  or  fore-part  is  not  altogether  so 
high  as  the  Stem.'  For  illustration  of  '  fore-  i 
part,'  meaning  generally  the  front,  take  T.  Adams, 
IJ  Peter,  on  V  '  There  is  a  helmet  for  the  head,  a 
corselet  for  the  breast,  a  shield  for  the  foreparts; 
but  no  guard,  no  regard  for  the  back '  ;  and 
Bunyan,  Holy  War  (Clar.  Pr.  ed.  p.  224,  1.  35), 
'  Every  door  also  was  tilled  with  persons  who  had 
adorned   every  one  their  fore-part  against   their 
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house  with  something  of  variety  and  singular 
excellency,  to  entertain  him  withal  as  he  passed 
in  the  streets,'  where  the  '  fore-part '  is  exjuained 
by  the  editor  as  '  the  space  lying  between  a  house 
and  the  public  street  or  highway,  the  plot  of 
ground  forming  a  garden  or  fore-court.' 

J.  Hastings. 

FORERUNNER  (irp6Spo/ioi)  occurs  once  in  Apocr. 
and  once  in  NT.  Wis  12*  '  Thou  sentest  hornets 
as  forenmners  of  thy  host' ;  He  6**  'whither  as  a 
forerunner  Jesus  entered  for  us.'  The  meaning  of 
both  these  passages  is  illustrated  by  the  classical 
usage  of  rpdSpofiot  as  a  military  term  (Herod,  i.  60, 
iv.  121, 122  ;  .Esch.  Theb.  80  ;  Thuc.  ii.  22,  etc.).  It 
was  applied  especially  to  the  light-armed  soldiers 
who  were  sent  in  advance  of  an  army  as  scouts. 
A  special  corps  of  vpidpofioi  was  attached  to  the 
Macedonian  array  (Arriim,  Anab.  i.  12;  Diod. 
xvii.  17).  When  a  king  was  to  travel,  a  forerunner 
was  sent  to  see  that  the  way  was  in  good  order 
(Is  40'"'- ;  cf.  Mai  3^).  Both  these  OT  passages  are 
applied  in  NT  to  John  the  Baptist  as  the  fore- 
runner of  Jesus  (Mt  ll'",  Mk  P,  Lk  7").  In  Lk  9^2 
Jesus  sends  '  messengers  before  his  face  to  make 
ready  for  him.'  Cf.  Jn  14*  '  I  go  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you.'  The  kings  of  Israel  had  runners 
before  their  chariots  (1  S  8^') ;  Doeg  the  Edomite 
was  the  mightiest  of  Saul's  runners  (1  S  2V,  reading 
cy^  for  D'ln) ;  Absalom  and  Adonijah  prepared 
fifty  men  to  run  before  them  (2  S  \ry\  1  K  1«) ; 
Elijah  ran  before  the  chariot  of  Ahab  (1  K  18**). 
See  further  under  Guard,  Runners. 

J.  A.  SELniE. 

FORESHIP In  AV,  Ac  27^  only,  '  under  colour 

as  though  they  would  have  cast  anchors  out  of  the 
foreship '  (1611  '  fore-ship,'  Gr.  wpdipa,  the  bow  of  a 
ship).  RV  adds  v.«.  See  Forepart.  It  was 
Tindale  that  gave  '  forshippe '  as  the  tr"  of  vpcbpa 
in  v.^  and  'foore  parte'  in  v,'*^  The  translators 
of  AV  retained  the  variety  according  to  their 
precept,  '  that  nicenesse  in  wordes  was  alwayes 
counted  the  next  step  to  trifling'  {The  Translators 
to  the  Header).  'Foreship'  is  still  in  use.  P'or 
the  anchorage  of  ships  see  Smith,  Voyage  and  Ship- 
wreck of  St.  Paul,  132,  and  art.  Ship. 

FORESKIN.— See  CIRCUMCISION. 

FOREST.— There  are  five  Heb.  words  for  collec- 
tions of  trees  and  shrubs  : — 1.  ny;  ya'ar,  dpvfids. 
This  word,  which  is  by  far  the  most  common,  is  tr. 
sometimes/or&s«  ( Jer  46'^,  Mic  S'"'^),  more  frequently 
wood  (Dt  19»  RV  'forest,'  2K  2*>,  Ps  96^^  etc.). 
Its  Arab,  equivalent,  war,  signifies  difficult,  and 
is  used  for  rugged  and  stony  regions,  whether 
wooded  or  not.  The  expression  'thickets  of  the 
forest'  (Is  9i«)  refers  to  a  forest  with  tangled 
undergrowth. 

2.  r-jn  horcih  is  used  twice  for  collections  of 
trees  :— (a)  Wood(\  S  23"*  etc.),  where  (reading  nn) 
LXX  has  thenroper  name  Kalvij.  RV  text  has 
wood,  niarg.  tie  proper  name  Horesh  (wh.  see, 
and  cf.  Driver,  Text  of  Samtiel,  ad  loc).  Many 
believe  that  the  reference  here  is  to  a  town  and 
not  to  a  forest,  (t)  Forest  (2  Ch  27*),  where  it  is 
tr'*  in  LXX  by  Spvfi&i^  The  same  M'ord  is  used  for 
dense  foliage  (Ezk  31*  'shadowing  shroud ').  It  is 
iJso  used  for  a  '  bough'  (RV  '  wood')  Is  \T.  The 
LXX  here  tr.  'of  the  Amorites  and  the  Hivites,' 
and  this  is  probably  correct.  In  every  instance  of 
the 'genuine  occurrence  of  this  word,  the  proper 
meaning  appears  to  be  '  wixnled  height.' 

3.  1139  sibhak,  thicket  Ab  9'»  10**,  Jer  4'').  This 
word  is  given  as  a  proper  name  in  LXX  (Gn  22'" 
^(i^K).  It  is  also  tr^  by  dpv/xSt,  Ps  74»  (AV  '  thick 
trees,'  RV  'a  thicket  of  trofs'). 

4.  D'5«  'dbhhn,  dXar^.  '  thickets'  (Jer  4'»),  called  so 
on  account  of  the  darkness  of  such  ]>Iace8. 


5.  0T!9  pardi^,  irapdSfKTos.  This  is  a  word  of 
Persian  origin,  found  in  Sanskrit,  paradeza ; 
Armenian,  pardes ;  Syriac,  pardaysA ;  Arab. 
Jirdaus.  It  is  used  once  (Neli  2")  of  a  royal  (AV) 
'forest'  or  (RVm)  'park,'  under  the  care  of  an 
officer,  whose  permission  had  to  be  obtained  in 
order  to  fell  wood  within  its  limits.  It  is  twice 
used  for  orchards  (Ca  4'*,  Ec  2'  pi.  RV  '  parks'). 

Pal.  and  Syria  were  doubtless  much  more  heavily 
wooded  in  ancient  times  than  now.  Numerous 
forests  are  mentioned  in  Scripture.  (1)  The  wood 
lands  of  the  (^anaanites  and  Repliaim  clothed  the 
mountains  of  Samaria  and  Galilee,  and  extended 
apparently  to  Beth-shean  (Jos  17""'*).  Tabor  is  a 
representative  of  this  woodof  Ephraim.  For  another 
'  wood  of  Ephraim '  see  (9)  below.  (2)  There  was  a 
forest  near  Bethel,  clothing  the  sides  of  the  ravines 
coming  up  from  the  Jordan  Valley  (2  K  2^'^-  '^*). 
(3)  The  *  forest  of  Hareth '  was  on  the  W.  slopes 
of  the  Judjcan  hills  (1  S  22»).  (4)  A  forest  in  the 
hill-country,  probably  near  Aijalon  (1  S  14''''-  ^,  cf. 
V.*'),  where  Jonathan  ate  the  honey.  (5)  The 
'  fields  of  the  wood  '  (Ps  132")  refer  to  the  region  of 
Kiriath-jearim,  tlie  'village  of  the  woods'  (1  S  7^). 

(6)  The  forests  where  Jotham  '  built  castles  and 
towers '  (2  Ch  27'*)  were  in  the  mountains  of  Judali. 

(7)  If  horesh  (1  S  23'*^  etc.)  refers  to  a  wood,  then 
there  was  a  forest  at  the  edge  of  the  Judeean 
desert,  near  Ziph.  The  liXX  seems  to  regard  it  as 
a  place,  Kalvij.  Conder  located  it  at  Khurbet- 
Khureisa.  Tristram,  however,  thinks  that  a 
forest  was  intended.  (8)  The  latter  opinion  is 
strengthened  by  the  allusion  (Ezk  20**- •»*)  to  the 
'forest  of  the  south  field '  and  '  forest  of  the  south' 
(AV),  and  '  forest  of  the  field  in  the  south '  (Negeb), 
'  forest  of  the  south '  (RV).  These  must  have  been 
forests  of  S.  Judfea,  overlooking  the  Judsean 
\vildemess  and  et-Tlh.  (9)  There  were  extensive 
forests  in  Bashan  (Is  2'^)  and  Gilead  (2  S  18«  'the 
wood  [RV  'forest']  of  Ephraim').  (10)  Lebanon 
was  noted  for  its  forests  (1  K  7''*),  as  also  Carmel 
(2  K 19^).  RV  ti-*  iVn-i;  in  this  passage  'fruitful  field' 
(sc.  of  Lebanon,  which  seems  demanded  by  the  con- 
text). Forests  are  mentioned  in  Apocr.  (1  Mac  4**). 

Forests  were  an  emblem  oi pride  (Zee  IP).  They 
were  contrasted  with  cultivated  ground,  as  an 
emblem  of  neglect  (Is  29'^). 

Notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  conquerors,  and 
the  improvidence  of  the  people,  there  are  still  con- 
siderable wooded  regions,  even  in  W.  Palestine.  The 
slopes  of  the  hills,  and  not  a  few  of  the  sides  of  the 
ravines,  are  clothed  with  thickets,  and  in  a  few 
places  there  are  groves  of  trees,  as  on  the  flanks 
of  Carmel  and  labor.  Gilead  and  Bashan  have 
quite  extensive  open  woods  of  oak,  terebinth, 
arbutus,  and  pine.  There  are  still  traces  of  the 
old  cedar  groves  of  Lebanon,  and  large  open 
groves  of  pine,  oak,  cypress,  juniper,  and  spruce. 
There  are  also  many  scrubs  of  dwarf  oaks  and 
carobs.  Willows  and  poplars  and  plane  trees  are 
abundant  along  the  watercourses,  and  tamarisks 
along  the  seashore  and  in  the  deserts.  Acacias 
are  fairly  numerous  in  the  valleys  around  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  southward  to  Sinai.  Terebinths, 
carobs,  evergreen  oaks,  ash,  hackberry,  aud  Pride  of 
India  are  scattered  freely  over  the  whole  country. 
Large  forests  of  full-grown  trees  are  found  in  N. 
Lebanon,  and  in  the  heart  of  Amanus  in  N.  Syria. 
In  the  latter  chain  are  large  districts,  wholly 
occupied  by  forests  of  cedar  of  Lebanon,  beech, 
pine,  oak,  hornbeam,  cypress,  spruce,  and  yew. 

G.  E.  Post. 

FORETELL.— Thrice  *  foretell '  occurs  in  AV, 
each  time  for  a  different  CJr.  verb,  and  twice  in 
the  sense  of  'tell  beforehand,'  not  specially  pro- 
phesy or  prognosticate  :  Mk  13^  '  Behold,  1  have 
foretold  you  all  things'  (vpoeLpnifKa,  RV  'I  have 
told  you  all  things  beforehand ') ;  2  Co  13"  I  told 
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you  before,  and  foretell  you,  as  if  I  were  present, 
the  second  time'  (-rpoeipijKa  xal  rpoXiyu,  RVJI 
have  said  beforehand,  and  I  do  sar  beforehand,' 
RVm  '  plainly '  for  beforehand).  For  this  mean- 
ing  see  Shaks.  Tempest,  iv.  i.  149 — 

'  These  our  acton. 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  gpiritJS ' ; 

and  III  Henry  VI.  I  v.  viL  12— 

'  For  many  men  that  stumble  at  the  threshold 
Are  well  foretold  that  dau^r  lurks  within.' 

In  the  third  instance  the  meaning  is  prophesy, 
predict,  Ac  3^  'all  the  projphets  .  .  .  have  like- 
wise foretold  of  these  days  (TR  -rpoKa-HrntiKoM, 
but  edd.  KaT^77etXa*',  whence  RV  'they  also  told 
of  these  days '").  [xpoxaraTTAXw  is  accepted  h\ 
edd.  in  Ac  3^8  (AV  '  God  before  had  shewed,'  RV 
'  God  foreshewed '),  and  7**  (EV  '  shewed  be- 
fore ■)].  J.  Hastings. 

FOREWABD.— In  1  Mac  9"  it  is  said  of  the 
army  of  Bacchides,  '  they  that  marched  in  the 
foreward  were  all  mighty  men.'  The  Gr.  for  '  they 
that  marched  in  the  foreward '  is  ol  -rfXifreLyuvuTraL, 
whence  comes  our  '  protagonist.'  The  same 
word  occurs  in  2  Mac  15**,  where  Judas  is  called 
6  TptirTaytoviaTTjs  irep  t2»  voKitujp,  AV  *  the  chief 
defender  of  the  citizens,'  RV  '  the  foremost  cham- 
pion of  his  fellow-citizens.'  It  signified  first  the 
principal  actor  in  a  play,  and  then  the  person 
taking  a  leading  part  in  any  enterprise,  the  one 
who  '  plays  first  fiddle,'  in  fact,  as  Liddell  and 
Scott  suggest.  The  Eng.  phrase  'in  the  fore- 
ward  '  comes  from  Geneva,  '  they  that  foght  in 
the  forewarde  were  all  valiant  men.'  The  fore- 
uxird  {  = 'front-guard ')  was  the  foremost  line  of 
an  army,  its  vanguard  ;  thus  Caxton  (1489),  Sonnes 
of  Aymon,  i.  41,  '  Fyrste  of  alle  came  the  fore- 
warde wyth  the  Oryflame ' ;  and  Shaks.  Rich.  III. 
V.  iiL  293— 

'  My  foreward  shall  be  drawn  out  all  in  loigth. 
Consisting  equally  of  horse  and  foot.* 

RV  translates,  'the  mighty  men  that  fought  in 
the  front  of  the  battle  ' ;  which  is  almost  a  return 
to  Wyclif  (1382),  'the  first  of  the  bateil  al  the 
mighty.'  J.  Hastings. 

FORFEIT.— From  Old  French  forfait  or  forfct 
after  late  Latin  forisfactum,  a  trespass,  or  tine 
(Lat.  foris  without,  and  facerc  to  doj,  a  '  forfeit ' 
was  originally  an  act  outside  of  righteousness,  and 
'  to  forfeit '  was  to  act  unrighteously,  to  sin. 
Thus  Berners,  Froissart,  I.  ccccxxxi.  '  Sir,  ye 
know  well  the  Fleming  that  be  yonder  have 
done  us  no  forfeit ' ;  and  Chaucer,  Parsones  Tale, 
275  (Student's  ed.  p.  68-2*),  '  And  al  this  suffred  Jesu 
Crist,  that  neuere  forfeited.'  From  this  the  mean- 
ing passed  early  into  the  expression  of  a  penally 
due  for  transgression,  a  tine ;  and  the  vero  came 
to  signify  to  lose,  or  lose  the  right  to,  something, 
a  meaning  in  which  both  subst.  and  vb.  are  stul 
used.  But  in  its  only  occurrence  in  AV  the  vb. 
'  forfeit '  (the  subst.  is  not  found)  is  used  with 
direct  reference  to  the  authority  or  executive 
power  to  confiscate ;  and  in  that  sense  it  is 
marked  by  Oxf.  Eng.  Diet,  as  obsolete  :  Ezr  10^ 
'And  that  whosoever  would  not  come  within 
three  days,  according  to  the  counsel  of  the  princes 
and  the  elders,  all  his  substance  should  be  for- 
feited' (cir;,  AVm  and  RVm  'devoted')..  Of. 
Dn  2*  Wye.  ( 1382),  '  your  housis  shuln  be  maad 
commouu  orforfetid.^ 

RV  introduces  '  forfeit '  into  Dt  2^  '  Thou  shalt 
not  sow  thy  vineyard  with  two  kinds  of  seed; 
lest  the  whole  ttuit  be  forfeited'  (c^fp,  AV 
'  defiled,'  RVm.  '  consecrated  '  ;  Driver,  '  lit. 
become  holy  or  sacred,  i.e.  be  forfeited  to  the 
sanctuary');  Mt  16=«,  Mk  8*^  'forfeit  his  life' 
{fj>/«u.'#3  T^v  •■f'vxv''  a-vToO,  AV  'lose  his  own  soul ') ; 


and  Lk  9^  '  and  lose  or  forfeit  his  own  self '  {(atrrbi> 
Si  aroXearas  fi  j^tffuweds,  AV  'be  cast  away').  In 
the  remaining  occurrences  of  ^rifuoOv  (1  Co  3'* 
2  Co  7»,  Ph  3«),  RV  renders  '  suffer  loss.' 

J.  Hastings. 
FORGE,  FORGER.— Forge  and  fabricate  come 
both  from  Lat.  fabricare,  the  former  through  the 
Old  French  former,  the  latter  directly.  To 
'forge'  is  therefore  to  make  or  shape,  as  Ex 
4",  Wye.  (1382),  'Who  made  the  mouth  of  man, 
or  who  forgide  (1388  'made')  the  dowmbe  and 
the  deef,  the  seer  and  the  blynde  ? ' ;  Tindale, 
Works  (ed.  RusseU,  1831),  i.  93,  'The  power  of 
God  .  .  .  altereth  him,  changeth  him  clean, 
fashioneth  and  forgeth  him  anew.'  It  is  espe- 
cially used  of  shaping  metals  by  tire  and  hammer ; 
and  in  this  sense  RV  uses  the  subst.  forger,  Gn 
4**  'Tubal-cain,  the  forger  of  every  cutting  in- 
strument of  brass  and  iron '  (enhr^j  0d\  A V  '  an 
instmcter  [m.  'whetter']  of  every  artiticer  in 
brass  and  iron';  so  RVm).  The  passage  is 
difficult,  perhaps  corrupt ;  it  is  fully  discussed 
in  Dillmann  and  in  Spurrell.  But  in  A V  '  forge ' 
and  '  forfrer '  are  used  only  in  the  metaphorical 
sense  of  framing  or  inventing  lies  :  Job  13-'  'ye 
are  forgers  of  lies '  (Tgvr'S^B) ;  Ps  119**  *  The  proud 
have  forged  a  lie  against  me'  (ig^  "hit  ibr?) ;  and 
Sir  51*  '  lips  that  forge  lies '  {ipfya^ofUvw  yf/evSos). 
The  Geneva  tr.  of  Lk  19*  is,  '  If  I  have  taken  from 
any  men  by  forged  cauillation,  I  restore  hym  foore 
folde.'    And  Sliaks.  Rich.  II.  iv.  L  40,  gives— 

'  If  thou  deny'st  it  twenty  times,  thou  liest ; 
And  I  will  turn  thy  fals^ood  to  thy  heart. 
Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  nfiet'»  point.' 

J.  Hastings. 

I  FORGETFULNESS.— Forgetful  in  the  sense  of 
heedless,  neglectful,  is  perhaps  still  in  use  collo- 
quially, but  in  literary  English  we  should  not 
now  say  as  AV  after  Tindale  in  He  13^  'Be  not 
forgetful  to  entertain  strangers'  {rfji  iptXo^evlas  itii 
iriXawO&peade,  RV  '  Forget  not  to  show  love  unto 
strangers ').  '  A  forgetful  hearer '  ( Ja  1*)  is  more 
modem,  but  RV  prefers  '  a  hearer  that  forgetteth ' 
(cLKpouLTTts  eriXTjcfiorrjs,  lit.  'a  hearer  of  forgetful- 
ness,'  as  in  2*  'judges  of  evil  thoughts '  =  evil- 
thoughted  judges'). 

In  Sir  231^  the  meaning  is  again,  probably,  heedUtt  and  ao 
unmannerly,  'Bemember  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  when 
tboa  attest  amooe  great  men.  Be  not  forgetful  before  tbem, 
and  so  Otaa  by  thy  custom  become  a  fool '  {iii.  rm  iTajiBif). 
But  the  passage  is  obscure.  Wyclif  has  it,  '  Lest  perauenture 
God  foigete  thee  in  the  agfate  of  hem,'  aJFter  Vu%.  Xe  forU 
oMmaeatitr  U  Deus  in  corupecfu  Ulorum  •  and  he  (or  the  Vnlg.) 
is  followed  by  Rogers',  Ck>vetdale's,  the  Bidiops',  and  the  Oooay 
versions ;  the  Genera  has '  lest  thou  be  forgotten  in  their  sight.' 
BY  slightly  alters  the  construction  of  tJie  sentence,  and  so  gets 
a  new  meaning — 

'  Bemember  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 
For  thou  sittest  in  the  midst  of  great  men  ; 
That  thou  be  not  forgetful  before  them. 
And  become  a  fool  by  thy  custom.' 

The  great  men  are  presumably  the  father  and  mother ;  if  so, 
'^rreat  ones'  would  have  been  better;  the  Gr.  is  simply  «>a 
Lurtt  /*tyirnirif.  Ball,  in  QPB,  follows  Fritische  and  AV,  and 
exfriains,  'Low  language  reflects  upon  one's  upbringing.' 

Forgetfnlness  occurs  in  Ps  88"  'Shall  thy 
wonders  be  known  in  the  dark?  and  thy  right- 
eousness in  the  land  of  forgetfnlness?'  (.ijpj  n?)» 
where  '  forgetfnlness '  is  not  the  condition  of  losing 
all  recollection,  but  of  being  forgotten,  oblivi<m, — a 
meaning  which  Bradley  {Oxf.  Eng.  Diet.)  marks 
as  probably  obsolete.  The  condition  of  losing 
recollection  might  be  represented  as  a  blessed  one, 
as  in  Shaks.  //  Henry  IV.  in.  L  8 — 

'  O  sleep  I    O  gentle  sleep ! 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  foisted  thee, 
'Hiat  thou  no  more  wUt  weigh  my  eyelids  down. 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness?' 

But  the  Psalmist's  thought  is  rather  as  in  Norton 
(1561),   Calvin's  Inst.  IV.  xviii.  704,  'This  Masse 
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.  .  •  shamefully  .  .  .  imtteth  his  death  in  forget- 
fulnesse ' ;  and  Gray,  Elegy,  1.  85— 

'  For  who.  to  dumb  Forgettulnesa  a  prey, 
ThU  pleasini;  anxious  being  e'er  resiKned, 
Lett  the  warm  nrecincts  of  tlio  cheerful  day. 
Nor  cast  one  longing  ling'ring  look  behind  Y' 

This  is  the  meaning  also  of  Wis  17'  'they  were 
scattered  under  a  dark  vail  of  for<;etf ulness ' 
(d^e>7«  Xi)tf7/i  Ta/)a»taXi)MM«^«»  Vulg.  tcnebroso  ob- 
Iwionia  wlainento') ;  but  in  14*  16",  Sir  W^,  the 
word  is  used  in  its  usual  sense  of  a  tendency  to 
forget.  J.  Hastings. 

F0R6IYENESS In  OT  three  words  especially 

are  used  to  exiircss  the  idea  of  forgiveness — "i??* 
'  cover '  or  '  pacify ' ;  n^p  (root  meaning  unknown) ; 
K7J  'lift  up^  or  'away.'  AV  and  RV  render  all 
three  usually  ' forgive,' sometimes  'pardon.'  The 
lirst  and  second  are  always  used  of  a  i vine  forgive- 
ness-the  first,  rarely  (Ps  78»8,  Jer  IS**,  Dt  218, 
2  Ch  30"),  the  second,  frequently  (e.g.  1  K  8«>'-, 
L\  4'*'-)  ;  the  third  is  in  common  use  of  ordinary 
human  forgiveness  as  well  (e.g.  Gn  50'^  Ex  10", 
1 S  15*  25**).  In  nearly  all  instances  the  context 
implies  repentance  for  the  olfence,  and  an  inten- 
tion to  avoid  a  repetition  of  it,  as  a  condition 
of  the  forgiveness ;  and  as  a  result  of  it,  that 
the  offender  is  placed  again  in  the  position  which 
he  occupied  before  tlie  onence,  in  the  old  covenant 
relation  to  God,  or  in  the  same  friendly  relation 
as  before  to  the  person  aflected.  Under  the  sacri- 
ficial system  the  repentance  and  the  amends 
are  represented  by  the  sacrifice  which  is  offered 
by  the  ofl'ender  through  the  priest  (see  Oehler, 
Tlieology  of  the  OT,  §  139) ;  but  in  other  cases 
in  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets  there  is  no 
suggestion  of  more  than  acknowledgment  of  sin, 
repentance,  and  that  intention  of  amendment  which 
is  expressed  by  the  phrase  'turning  to  the  Lord.' 
Forgiveness  is  a  free  act  on  the  part  of  God  or  of 
man ;  it  restores  the  offender  to  the  state  in  which 
there  is  no  obstacle  to  his  communion  with  him  from 
whom  ho  has  been  alienated ;  it  gives  peace  of 
mind  (Ps  32),  a  consciousness  of  the  divine  mercy 
(Ps  103);  it  removes  the  fear  of  punishment  and 
quickens  love  (2S  12i3,  Job  33=8,  Ps  103=).  Nor  is 
it  only  an  individual  matter ;  the  whole  nation 
may  be  alienated  from  God  through  neglect  of  his 
will,  and  may  by  forgiveness  be  restored, — such  is 
the  burden  of  many  a  prophetic  exhortation. 

It  has  been  saia  that  'no  permanent  state  of 
reconciliation '  was  established  under  the  old  cove- 
nant ;  tliat  there  was  only  such  forgiveness  for 
the  past  as  might  enable  men  to  begm  again  to 
seek  justification  through  the  works  of  the  law. 
It  has  also  been  maintained  that  the  old  covenant 
furnished  only  a  '  passing  over '  of  sin,  a  '  closing 
the  eyes'  to  it  on  the  part  of  God — by  which, 
thougn  satisfaction  was  not  made,  though  there 
was  no  real  remission  of  sin,  punishment  was 
forgone.  The  consideration  of  these  questions 
involves  the  whole  subject  of  Atonement  (wh. 
see);  but  it  may  be  stated  here  that  neither  the 
national  and  individual  experiences  recorded  in  the 
OT,  nor  the  words  and  general  lanjjuage  used, 
seem  to  suggest  any  fundamental  difference  in 
the  idea  of  forgiveness  from  that  which  we  find 
in  the  NT.  When  St.  Paul  in  a  particular  passage 
(Ro  3^)  uses,  with  reference  to  sins  committed  by 
men  living  under  the  old  covenant,  a  word  (jrdpeatj) 
different  from  that  (4^f<Tti)  which  is  in  common  use 
in  the  NT  to  express  '  forfjiveness,'  he  has  in  mind 
a  different  thought.  He  is  arguing  that  because 
in  former  ages  God  had  not  exacted  from  men  the 
punishment  which  was  due  for  their  sins  (cf.  Ac 

•  On  thl»  important  tenn  nee  Oxf.  Ueb.  Lex.  i.v.,  also  Driver, 
Deut.  24.S,  425  f.,  and  art.  PRoriTiATioff. 


14",  17**),  his  forbearance  had  been  misunderstood ; 
he  had  '  passed  by '  sins  till  the  world  was  in  danger 
of  forgetting  that  he  was  a  God  of  righteousness  ; 
and  the  time  had  come  for  a  signal  exhibition  of 
his  hatred  of  sin  in  the  propitiation  made  in  Christ 
Jesus  (see  Ro  S"*-  ^  RV,  the  sense  of  the  argument 
is  lost  in  AV).  With  men  such  '  passing  by^  might 
involve  forgetting,  it  could  not  l>e  the  same  as 
'forgiving';  with  God  it  would  be  neither  (see 
Trench,  Synonyms,  §  xxxiii.).  No  argument  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  forgiveness  under  the  old 
covenant  can  be  drawn  from  the  passage.  Indeed, 
so  far  as  the  relation  between  trie  individual  and 
God  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
the  forgiveness  granted  by  God  in  the  experience 
of  his  people  before  the  coming  of  Christ  was 
different  in  kind  from  that  which  Christ  pro- 
claimed. A  difference  in  the  requirement  or  it 
from  men  in  their  relations  with  one  another,  no 
doubt,  may  readily  be  detected  between  the  teach- 
ing of  the  OT  and  the  NT.  It  is  here  that  the 
real  development  in  the  ethical  teaching  of  the 
NT  on  the  subject  is  to  be  found.  The  duty  of 
forgiving  injuries  and  wrongs  committed  against 
oneself  or  others  cannot  be  said  to  occupy  the  pro- 
minent place  in  the  OT  that  it  has  in  the  teaching 
of  Jesus.  It  must  be  recognized  that  in  this  respect 
there  is  a  real  distinction  to  be  d^a^vn.  But  true 
as  it  is  that  the  revelation  of  the  divine  will  and 
of  the  ideal  of  human  life  and  character,  the  power 
of  the  whole  revelation  made  in  Christ,  has  im- 
measurably facilitated  the  individual's  opportunity 
of  conscious  enjoyment  of  the  divine  forgiveness, 
and  stimulated  nis  readiness  to  bestow  forgiveness 
in  his  measure  upon  others ;  yet  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  the  same  forgiveness  of  sin  was  offered 
to  previous  generations  of  men — 'they  are  not  to  be 
heard,  which  feign  that  the  old  fathers  did  look  only 
for  transitory  promises.'  The  materials  for  deter- 
mining the  idea  of  forgiveness  are,  however,  so 
much  richer  in  the  NT  than  in  the  OT,  that  we 
turn  to  it  rather  than  to  the  OT  for  the  elabora- 
tion of  the  idea. 

So  closely,  indeed,  is  the  principle  associated 
with  the  teaching  and  work  of  Christ,  that  for- 
giveness has  been  called  '  Christ's  most  striking 
innovation  in  morality,'  and  the  phrase  a  'Chris- 
tian '  spirit  is  commonly  regarded  as  synonymous 
with  a  disposition  of  reaidiness  to  forgive  an 
injury.  The  pagan  ideal  of  manly  life  was  to 
succeed  in  doing  as  much  good  to  your  friends  and 
as  much  injury  to  your  enemies  as  jjossible ;  and  if 
it  be  not  true  that  forgiveness  was  a  virtue  unknown 
in  the  ancient  world,  it  was  at  all  events  not  one 
that  was  demanded  or  proclaimed  as  a  duty  by  any 
ethical  system.  Indeed  it  is  clear  that  without  a 
sense  of  the  need  of  personal  holiness  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  guilt,  without — in  the  widest  meaning 
of  the  phrase — a  conviction  of  sin,  there  could  be 
no  true  repentance,  no  sense  of  the  need  of  forgive- 
ness. And  such  a  conviction  of  sin  neither  Greek 
nor  Roman  religion  produced. 

The  words  which  are  xised  in  the  NT  are  the  Gr. 
representatives  of  the  Heb.  words  in  the  OT.  We 
have,  though  rarely,  the  word  (KaXvirrw)  meaning 
'  cover'  or  '  hide  '  (Ro  4\  1  P  48,  Ja  5^,  all  quoted 
from  LXX) ;  and  once,  with  reference  to  former 
times,  the  word  for '  passing  by  '  (Ro  3^) ;  but  by  far 
the  commonest  word  is  that  which  expretsses  the 
ideaof  'sending away,'  or  'letting go'  or  'relejising' 
(d4>{<n.s),  which  is  rendered  in  this  connexion  either 
'  forgive,'  '  forgiveness,'  or  '  remit,'  '  remission.' 
The  noun  occurs  in  this  sense  eleven  times  in  the 
synoptic  Gospels  (not  at  all  in  Jn)  and  Ac  (Mt  26", 
Iflk  1*  3»,  Lk  1"  33  24«,  Ac  2**  S^^  10«  13»  26" ; 
eiglit  times  in  Lk  and  Ac,  a  favourite  word  of 
St.  Luke),  and  four  times  elsewhere  (Eph  1', 
Col  1",  He  9-^  10").     In  eleven  of  these  instances 
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there  is  added  'of  sins,' in  one 'of  trespasses,*  in 
one  the  same  words  are  in  the  immediate  context, 
and  in  the  two  remaining  instances  the  word  stands 
absolutely.  (AV  renders  nine  times  'remission,' 
six  times  'forgiveness.')  The  verb  with  the  same 
meaning  occurs  about  forty  times  in  the  synoptic 
Gospels,  once  in  Ac  (8-),  three  times  in  Jn  [Gospel 
once  (2CF),  1  Ep.  twice  ( 1^  2")],  and  twice  elsewhere 
(Ro  4'',  Ja  5^*).  It  is  found  predominantly  with  the 
usual  word  for  '  sin  '  {aftaprla)  or  '  sins '  expressed 
or  implied  in  the  context,  but  other  words — 'debt,' 
'  trespasses,'  '  iniquities ' — are  also  used.  The  verb 
implies  the  complete  removal  of  the  cause  of  oti'ence. 
The  sin  is  taken  out  of  the  way,  out  of  sight.  The 
debt  is  cancelled :  the  debtor  released  from  his 
obligation  (cf.  Mt  18^**).  As  far  as  the  oifender 
is  concerned,  the  trespass  is  done  away.  He  no 
longer  has  the  sense  of  sin,  of  guilt  and  liability 
to  punishment ;  he  is  restored  to  the  harmonious 
relations  which  existed  before.  (It  is  noticeable 
that  though  this  is  the  favourite  word  of  the 
Gospels  and  Acts,  it  is  scarcely  found  in  the  NT 
outside  them  :  the  idea  of  forgiveness  is  merged  in 
the  wider  ones  of  justification  and  salvation). 
Instead  of  this  word  St.  Paul  uses  one  (xa/)ij'e<j-^at 
ten  times)  which  has  the  special  sense  '  confer  a 
favour  on,'  'be  gracious  to' — of  men  towards  one 
another  and  of  Christ  in  relation  to  them  (2  Co  2^*  ^^ 
12i»,  Eph  43^  Col  213  313),  g^  Luke  has  this  word 
twice  (Lk  7^-  ^),  each  time  of  a  debt  (AV  '  frankly 
forgave '),  and  twice  he  has  also  a  word  {diroXOu, 
g37  6w)^  meaning  to  'loose  from,'  'release,'  'set  at 
liberty.'  In  the  Apocalypse  the  nearest  equiva- 
lent is  found  probably  in  the  idea  of  the  blood 
'  loosing '  from  sin  and  'cleansing'  (e.g.  Rev  P  7" ; 
cf.  1  Jn  l"-9)- 

The  teaching  of  the  NT  as  to  forgiveness  is 
sufficiently  represented  by  (1)  the  sayings  of  Christ 
which  led  up  to  St.  Peter's  question  and  the  answer 
to  it  (Lk  IV-  *,  Mt  1815-17  and  IS^i-  ^),  and  the 
Parables  of  the  Prodigal  and  of  the  srreat  Debtor 
(Lk  1511-3-',  Mt  18^-35) ;  (2)  the  clause  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer  (with  the  comment  which  is  added  Mt 
G"-  1',  cf.  Mk  1125-  26).  and  (3)  the  allusion  to 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit  (Mt  12^1  and 
parallels),  and  St.  John's  mention  of  sin  'unto 
death'  (1  Jn  51^). 

(1)  The  teaching  is  given  much  more  fully  in  Mt 
than  in  Lk,  but  the  full  essence  of  it  is  in  the  words 
of  Lk,  '  If  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee,  rebuke 
him ;  and  if  he  repent,  forgive  him.  And  if  he 
trespass  against  thee  seven  times  in  a  day,  and 
seven  times  in  a  day  turn  again  to  thee,  saying,  I 
repent  ;  thou  shalt  forgive  him.'  It  is  clear  at 
once  that,  if  certain  conditions  are  satisfied,  the 
teaching  of  Christ  admits  of  no  limitations  to  the 
law  of  forgiveness.  The  account  in  Mt  more 
vividly  enforces  this  point.  It  represents  Christ 
as  at  first  only  enunciating  the  general  principle. 
St.  Peter  seeks  for  further  guidance,  wishing  to 
reduce  the  principle  to  the  compass  of  a  definite 
rule,  and  asking,  '  Loi'd,  how  oft  shall  my  brother 
sin  against  me,  and  I  forgive  him  V  till  seven 
times  ? '  and  it  is  in  answer  to  his  question  that 
the  words  are  elicited  which  raise  the  duty  out  of 
the  sphere  of  mere  numerical  calculation — '  I  say 
not  unto  thee.  Until  seven  times :  but,  UntU  seventy 
times  seven.'  There  is  to  be  no  limit  whatever  to 
the  readiness  of  a  follower  of  Christ  to  forgive. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear  that  some- 
thing is  required  on  the  part  of  the  offender  before 
he  can  be  the  recipient  of  forgiveness.  '  If  thy 
brother  .  .  .  turn  again  to  thee,  saying,  I  repent ' 
— this  is  the  condition  :  there  must  be  the  con- 
sciousness of  sin,  the  free  avowal  of  error  (cf. 
Lk  15-1),  the  recognition  of  A^Tong-doing  and  the 
turning  away  from  it,  and,  it  seems,  the  willingness 
to  make  amends  (cf.  Lk  10*).     That  there  must  be 


such  repentance*  (ciiange  of  mind,  acceptance  of  a 
new  ideal  of  life)  is  still  more  plainly  shown  in  the 
account  of  Mt :  the  Christian  is  not  to  remain 
passive  till  the  oflender  of  his  own  accord  comes 
to  him  penitent  and  begging  reconciliation — he  is, 
on  the  contrary,  to  adopt  all  rational  means  he  can 
to  bring  home  to  him  the  error  and  evil  of  his 
conduct ;  and  should  he  still  remain  inpenitent 
and  obdurate,  there  is  no  forgiveness  for  him — he 
places  himself  outside  the  pale  of  Christian  life— 
'Let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a 
publican.' 

The  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  shows  the  same 
relation  between  forgiveness  and  repentance.  The 
wish  to  leave  the  father — the  revolt  against  his 
will,  his  plan  of  life — was  the  sin :  the  return  is 
in  itself  sufficient  proof  of  repentance,  even 
though  it  was  prompted  by  the  sense  of  failure 
and  physical  hunger ;  the  father  recognizes  it  as 
such,  and  hastens  to  meet  and  welcome  the 
offender,  and  forgives  him  before  he  has  had  time 
to  put  into  words  his  confession  of  sin  ;  the  son  is 
in  that  moment  restored  to  the  position  in  his 
father's  household  which  he  had  forfeited.  (The 
teaching  of  the  apostles  as  described  in  Ac  lays 
similar  emphasis  on  repentance  as  a  first  condition 
of  salvation  [e.g.  Ac  2*^],  baptism  being  from  one 
point  of  view  the  outward  mark  of  repentance). 
So,  too,  the  publican  goes  down  to  his  house 
'justified'  because  penitent  (Lk  18"). 

Similarly,  a  readiness  to  forgive  others  is  laid 
down  as  a  condition  for  a  man's  own  forgiveness 
(cf.  Mt  612,  jvik  1125. 26^  Mt  5').  The  Parable  of 
the  great  Debtor  shows  that  the  absence  of  a  for- 
giving spirit  in  men  prevents  their  being  themselves 
forgiven. 

(2)  The  instances  of  Christ's  teaching  which 
have  been  cited  might  be  interpreted  as  having 
reference  only  to  relations  between  men,  though 
it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  parables  are 
not  intended  to  be  signiiicant  of  the  relations  of 
mankind  as  sons  to  God  the  Father,  the  ideal  of 
character.  The  clause  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Mt  612, 
Lk  11*)  makes  it  evident  that  human  forgiveness 
and  divine  forgiveness  are  represented  as  strictly 
analogous.  There  is  indeed  no  indication  of  any 
fundamental  difference  between  the  forgiveness 
which  the  Christian  wins  from  God  and  that  which 
he  in  turn  bestows  upon  his  'brother.'  It  is  the 
same  phrase  which  is  used  throughout — a  phrase 
denoting  actual  '  remission '  of  sin ;  and  it  is  used 
by  Christ  of  his  own  action,  and  alike  of  God's  and 
ot  man's  part  in  the  mysterious  process.  If  it  were 
not  so,  it  would  be  mockery  to  offer  up  the  petition, 
'  Forgive  us  our  trespass,  as  we  forgive  them  that 
trespass  against  us. '  The  comment  on  the  clause, 
which  Mt  appends  to  the  Prayer,  and  the  similar 
saying,  which  Mk  introduces  in  connexion  with  the 
exhortation  to  faith  in  praying,  forbid  any  difler- 
entiation  (cf.  Col  S'^).  The  statements  are  quite 
general.  Forgiveness  is  to  be  won  by  repentance 
and  confession,  whatever  tlie  nature  of  the  offence, 
whoever  the  persons  concerned  m<ay  be.  (In  view 
of  the  indisputably  general  application  of  the 
Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  and  the  other 
references  to  forgiveness,  it  seems  impossible 
to  accept  the  uiterpretation  of  Mt  18'*i'  which 
would  limit  its  teaching  to  relations  between 
Christians). 

(3)  There  are,  however,  two  references  which 
seem  to  set  a  limit  to  the  possibility  of  divine 
forgiveness.  One  is  the  case  of  the  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  other  is  St.  John's 

*  Two  words  are  used  which  imply  change  of  mind  (involving 
regret  for  the  course  pursued  and  change  of  conduct  for  tne 
future)  Mt  4",  Mk  l^,  Lk  157- 10,  and  change  of  wiU  Mt  213» 
(on  the  question  whether  the  distinction  holds  or  not,  see 
Trench,  St/nonyms,  §  Ixix.) ;  and  there  are  also  words  which 
mean  '  turning '  or  '  conversion,'  Lk  2232,  Mt  183. 
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allusion  to  'sin  unto  death.'  The  first  of  these 
references  declares  tliat  there  is  a  supreme  sin  for 
which  no  man  can  ever  hope  to  be  forgiven — 
'All  their  sins  shall  he  forgiven  unto  the  sons 
of  men,  and  their  blasphemies  wherewith  soever 
they  shall  blaspheme'  (Mk  3^);  but  with  these 
sins  and  blasphemies  there  is  pointedly  contrasted 
one — 'Whosoever  shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy 
Spirit  hath  never  forgiveness,  but  is  guilty  of  an 
eternal  sin,'  and  it  'shall  not  be  forgiven  him, 
neither  in  this  world,  nor  in  that  which  is  to  come ' 
(Mt  12"^).  All  that  can  Ije  said  wth  certainty  as 
to  the  nature  of  this  sin  is  that  the  opposition  of 
the  scrilies  and  Pharisees  to  Christ  was  a  sign  and 
indication  of  it,  and  that  the  Pharisaic  charge  that 
it  was  by  the  powers  of  evil  that  he  was  enabled  to 
perform  his  works  of  liealing,  was  the  immediate 
occasion  of  his  denunciation  of  it.  Augustine 
regarded  the  sin  as  deliberate  persistence  in  evil 
(for  other  interpretations  see  Westcott,  note  on 
1  Jn  5").  It  would  appear  from  the  rest  of  Christ's 
teaching  on  forgiveness  that  it  was  in  any  case  of 
such  a  character  as  to  deaden  and  destroy  the 
spiritual  sense  in  him  who  yielded  himself  up  to 
its  influence,  so  tliat  repentance  would  become 
impossible  to  him.  The  idea  of  unpardonable  sin 
is  further  suggested  by  St.  John's  exception  of 
'  sin  unto  death '  from  the  subjects  of  intercessory 
prayer  (1  Jn  5'").  To  one  who  thus  sins  the  way 
of  forgiveness  is  closed  ;  at  least  it  is  not  to  be 
opened  through  the  intercession  of  his  brethren, 
which  in  other  cases  would  avail. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  problem  of 
the  significance  of  Christ's  cry  from  the  Cross, 
'  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do '  (Lk  23**).  It  is  evident  that  it  is  a  prayer 
for  the  forgiveness  of  those  who  have  not  repented, 
who  have  not  even  come  to  knowledge  of  their 
guilt.  It  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  limited 
in  its  scope  to  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  excluding 
any  reference  to  the  share  in  the  final  tragedy 
taken  by  tlie  party  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees. 
The  solcliers  could  not  be  thought  of  as  in  any  real 
sense  needing  forgiveness  for  carrying  out  their 
orders  in  what  they  could  only  consider  an 
ordinary  execution  :  even  Pilate  was  treated  as 
comparatively  guiltless.  The  cry  must  therefore 
be  the  supreme  expression  of  the  human  sympathy 
and  love  of  Christ,  of  the  great  principle  which  he 
had  always  inculcated.  The  sin  embodied  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Pharisaic  party  he  had  condemned 
in  burning  words  ;  towards  it  there  could  not  be 
any  change  of  feeling  ;  but  they  might  be  brought 
to  repentance  late  though  it  was,  and  the  words 
which  are  under  consideration  are  a  prayer  for  that 
result,  a  loving  hope  for  the  enlightenment  of  those 
blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  It  may  be  a  hope 
against  hope,  but  the  cry  does  not  constitute  an 
exception  to  the  principles  and  conditions  of 
forgiveness  which  are  to  be  drawn  from  otlier 
parts  of  the  NT.  It  is  a  crowning  example  of 
'forgivingness,'  if  so  be  that  the  divine  mercy 
may  transcend  the  usual  conditions  of  the  bestowal 
of  the  boon.  Such  a  spirit  of  '  forgivingness '  may 
lie  present  (it  has  been  noticed  that  it  is  required 
in  all  cases  from  the  individual  wlio  has  been  in- 
jured), whether  '  forgiven-ness '  (the  remission  of 
the  offence  as  regards  the  person  who  has  offended) 
ensues  or  not.  The  word  '  forgiveness '  is  capable 
of  the  active  and  of  the  passive  sense.  In  the 
active  sense  it  is  clear  that  it  is  an  ordinary 
Christian  duty  ;  in  the  pa.ssive  sense,  l)efore  it  can 
be  realized  the  conditions  which  have  been  elicited 
must  be  fultilled. 

LiTERATiRB.  — Ochlcr,  Thfol.  of  OT;  Sclimid,  Dih.  Theol.  of 
NT ;  Marttnscii,  ChriMian  Ethict ;  Seclcy,  Kccr  Homo  ;  DoriuT, 
Si/strm  nf  ChrlMian  Dnctrime.  See  alao'Literatiire  under  artti. 
Atosemkst,  Pboimtiatiom.  J.  !<".  HkTHUXE-BaKER 


FORM.  —  Numerous  as  are  the  Heb.  and  Gr. 
words  tr'*  'form,'  the  meanings  of  the  word  in 
AV  and  RV  may  be  reduced  to  the  following : 

1.  Shape,  as  an  orderly  arrangement  of  parts, 
Gn  P  'The  earth  was  without  form'  (?nh,  RV 
'waste';  so  in  Jer  4^*^)  ;  Wis  11"  'thy  Almighty 
hand,  that  made  the  world  of  matter  without 
form'  (d(  dfi6p<f>ov  CXjjj,  RV  'out  of  formless  matter'). 
Cf.  Shaks.  K.  John,  ill.  i.  253— 

'All  fonn  is  formless,  order  orderless.' 

2.  Such  orderly  arrangement  as  produces  beauty, 
comeliness,  Is  52"  53-  '  lie  hath  no  form  nor  come- 
liness' {-ttfin) ;  Wis  15'  'they  desire  the  form  of  a 
dead  image,  that  hath  no  breath '  (eI5oj ;  Farrar, 
'  he  yearns  for  the  unbreathing  beauty  of  a  dead 
image').  For  this  meaning  see  Shaks.  Mids. 
Night's  Dream,  I.  ii.  233 — 

'  Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity, 
Love  can  transpose  to  form  and  dignity.' 

3.  Tlie  special  or  characteristic  shape  of  a  person 
or  thing,  Ezk  8*  'And  he  put  fortli  the  form  of 
an  hand,  and  took  me  by  a  lock  of  mine  head' 
(n*:3ri ;  so  10^) ;  Dn  3'"  '  Then  was  Nebuchadnezzar 
full  of  fury,  and  the  form  of  his  visage  was 
changed'  (ch^);  Mk  16*^  Ph  2«-7  (nop(i>i,,  the  char- 
actenstic  form  of  the  Son  of  God  and  His  char- 
acteristic form  as  the  Son  of  Man  ;  see  Gifford, 
The  Incarnation,  p.  22  fl'.  ;  and  art.  FASHION).  Cf. 
Shaks.  Com.  of  Errors,  ll.  ii.  200 — 

'  Thon  hast  thine  own  fi)rm. 

No,  I  am  an  ape. 
If  thou  art  changed  to  aught,  'tis  to  an  ass.' 

Milton,  Comiis,  1.  70 — 

'  Their  human  countenance, 
Th'  express  resemblance  of  the  gods,  ia  chang'd 
Into  some  brutish  form  of  wolf  or  bear.' 

And  Par.  Reg.  iv.  599— 

'  Tnie  image  of  the  Father,  whether  thron'd 
In  the  bosom  of  bliss,  and  light  of  light 
(Jonceiving,  or  remote  from  Heav'n,  enshrin'd 
In  fleshly  tabernacle,  and  human  form, 
Wand'ring  the  wilderness.' 

4.  The  representation  or  pattern  of  anything, 
Ezk  8'"  '  And  behold,  every  form  of  creeping 
things  .  .  .  pourtrayed  upon  the  waU  round 
about '  (n':in) ;  2  Ch  4^  '  he  made  ten  candlesticks 
of  gold  according  to  their  form'  (cpv'?,  RV  'ac- 
cording to  the  ordinance  concerning  them');  Ezk 
4311 3«a<er  (nnis) ;  Ro  6"  'that  form  of  doctrine 
Avhich  was  delivered  you'  (rviro^,  RVm  'pattern') ; 
2  Ti  1^*  '  Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words  which 
thou  hast  lieard  of  me'  {viroTVTrwffti,  RV  'pattern '). 
So  Wyclif's  tr.  of  1  Th  1'  '  so  that  ye  ben  maad 
fourme,  or  cnsaumple,  to  alle  men  bileuynge ' ; 
and  Locke,  Human  Underst.  iii.  iii.  230,  'To 
make  abstract  general  Ideas,  and  set  them  up 
in  the  Mind,  with  Names  annexed  to  them,  as 
Patterns,  or  Forms  (for  in  that  sense  the  word 
Form  has  a  very  proper  signification ).'  S.  Out- 
ward aspect  (a) ;  often  the  mere  outward  appear- 
ance as  opposed  to  the  inner  reality  (b) :  Thus  (or) 
Job  4^^  '  It  stood  still,  but  I  could  not  discern  the 
form  thereof  (nht-).'?,  RV  'appearance');  IS  28'^ 
'And  the  woman  said  unto  Saul,  I  saw  gods 
ascending  out  of  the  earth.  And  he  said  unto 
lier,  What  form  is  he  of  ? '  (iN-n) ;  Dn  2="  3^*  (n., 
RV  '  aspect ').     So  Shaks.  Coriol.  ill.  iii.  109— 

'  Art  thou  a  man  ?  thy  form  cries  out  thou  art ' ; 

and  Henry  V.  ill.  vi.  72,  '  Why,  'tis  a  gull,  a  fool, 
a  rogue :  that  now  and  then  goes  to  tlie  wars,  to 
grace  him.self  at  his  return  unto  London  under  the 
form  of  a  soldier.'  (b)  2S  14=^  'To  fetch  about 
this  form  of  speech  liath  tliy  servant  Joab  done 
this  thing'  ("i^'in  'W,  RV  'to  diange  the  face  of 
the  matter');  Ro  2*  2  Ti  3^  'Having  a  form  of 
godliness,  but  denying  the  power  thereof  (both 
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fi6p<pw<Tii,  which  is  not  so  purely  as  <rxvf^  the  mere 
outAvard  form,  but  seems  to  be  so  used  in  both 
these  passages,  esp.  2  Ti  3',  and  that  is  clearly 
the  meaning  of  AV.  See  Sanday-Headlam  on 
Ro  2*^).  In  illustration,  take  again  Sliaks.,  Henry 
V.  11.  ii.  n«>  — 

'  And  othtr  devils  that  suggest  by  treasons. 
Do  l)otch  and  bungle  up  damnation 
With  patches,  colours,  and  with  forms,  being  fetch'd 
From  glistering  semblances  of  piety ' ; 

and  Othdlo,  II.  i.  243,  'a  knave  very  voluble,  no 
further  conscionable  than  in  putting  on  the  mere 
form  of  civil  and  humane  seeming,  for  the  better 
compassing  of  liis  salt  and  most  hidden  -  loose 
affection.' 

The  word  'form'  has  been  occasionally  introduced  into  RV 
when  it  is  not  in  AV.  It  is  used  to  tr.  (1)  Heb.  ny^STi  in  all 
its  occurrences  except  one,  either  for  AV  'likeness'  (Ex  20*, 
Dt  4'i!-25  5S),  or  'similitude'  (Nu  12**,  Dt  412- is.  16),  or  'image' 
(Job  416).  The  exception  is  Ps  171*  '  I  shall  be  satisfied  when 
I  awake  with  thy  likeness,' where  RV  gives  'form'  in  marg., 
Amer.  RV  in  text.  (2)  avg  in  1  K  625  73?  for  AV  'size' ;  but 
not  in  the  only  other  occurrence  of  that  word  Jon  26  (EV 
'  bottom ' — '  I  went  down  to  the  bottoms  of  the  mountains,' 
AA'ni  '  Heb.  cuttings  off ').  (3)  Cia  Lk  S'S,  Jn  537  (AV  '  shape '), 
1  Th  5~  (AV  '  appearance ').    (4)  rvxai  Ac  2325  (av  '  manner '). 

J.  Hastings. 
FORMER. — This  comparative  adj.  was  at  one 
time  freely  used  to  express  the  more  advanced  of 
two  positions.  Thus  Wyclif  (1388),  after  saying 
that  Jacob  'departide  (1382  'dyuydide')  the  puple 
that  was  with  hym  ...  in  to  twei  cumpenyes,' 
adds  (Gn  32^^),  '  And  he  comaundide  to  the  forraere 
(1382  'forther'),  and  seide,  If  thou  schalt  mete 
my  brothir  Esau,'  etc. ;  and  Knox,  Hist.  88,  '  Fiftie 
horse  and  men  of  the  first  rank  lay  dead  at  once, 
without  any  hurt  done  to  the  Scottish  Armie, 
except  that  the  Speares  of  the  former  two  rankes 
were  broken.'  In  this  way  'former'  is  used  in 
Zee  14*  '  Living  waters  shall  go  out  from  Jerusalem ; 
half  of  them  toward  the  former  sea,  and  half  of 
them  toward  the  hinder  sea'  ('iioign  D;ri,  AVm  and 
RV  'the  eastern  sea');  the  'eastern'  sea  being 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  'hinder'  or  'western'  sea 
(; -iqNrr  -;r)  the  Mediterranean. 

FORNICATION.  —  See  Crimes  and  Punish- 
ments. 

FORSOMUCH.  — Wis  12"  'Forsomuch  then  as 
thou  art  righteous  thyself '  (StKatos  Si  iiv,  R V  '  But 
being  righteous')  ;  and  Lk  19"  'forsomuch  as  he 
also  is  a  son  of  Abraham '  (ko^oti,  liV  '  forasmuch 
as").  The  form  is  rare.  Far  more  common  is 
'forasmuch,'  which  occurs  forty -three  times  in 
AV,  and  was  introduced  generally  by  Tindale  (it 
does  not  seem  to  occur  in  the  Wyclitite  versions). 
Tindale  always  keeps  the  parts  of  the  word  dis- 
tinct, 'for  as  moche';  AV  always  presents  an 
undivided  Mord.  It  is  Rogers  {Mattlieid's  Bible) 
that  gives  'for  so  much'  in  Wis  12^';  but  in  Lk 
lO**  AV  is  the  first  to  use  that  form  (perhaps  by 
a  slip  of  the  pen  or  the  printer),  Tindale  and 
others  having  'for  as  moche.' 

FORSWEAR.— To  'forswear'  is  to  undo  one's 
swearing,  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  of  for 
(see  under  Forego).  In  AV  it  is  always  used 
refiexively,  'to  for.swear  oneself,'  with  the  mean- 
ing to  swear  falsely,  to  perjure  oneself:  1  Es  1** 
'  And  after  that  king  Nabuchodonosor  had  made 
him  to  swear  by  the  name  of  the  Lord,  he  for- 
swore himself,  and  rebelled '  (e<piopK-}^<ras  6.iri<TT7}) ; 
Wis  14-*  '  they  .  .  .  lightly  forswear  themselves ' 
(eTTLopKovaiv  raxioK) ;  and  Alt  5^  '  Thou  shalt  not 
forswear  thyself,  but  shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord 
thine  oaths '  {ovk  iiriopKri<T€is ;  AV  is  Tindale's  tr°, 
Wyclif  has  the  intrans.  form,  'Thou  shalt  not 
forswere '  :  with  which  we  may  compare  T.  Adams, 


//  Peter,  on  1*  '  Peter  swore  like  a  ruHian,  and 
forswore  like  a  renegade,  till  Christ  looked  on 
him,  and  then  he  wept').  For  the  AV  tr°  cf. 
Shaks.  Ill  Henri/  VI.  v.  v.  75— 

'  Clareiice.         Did'st  thou  not  hear  me  swear  I  would  not 
do  it  ? 
Q.  Margaret.  Aj',  but  thou  usest  to  forswear  thyself : 
Twas  sin  before,  but  now  'tis  charity.' 

FORT.— See  War. 

FORTH. — As  Germ,  fort  from  vor,  so '  forth  '  is  an 
adverb  formed  from  '  fore  '  ;  and  its  general  mean- 
ing is  '  to  the  front.'  When  used  with  such  verbs 
as  '  bring '  or  '  come '  it  means  forward  into  view, 
as  Pr  25'' '  Put  not  forth  thyself  in  the  presence  of 
the  kin^ '  (RV  '  put  not  thyself  forward,'  RVm 
'Heb.  glorify  not  thyself');  Jn  8^"^  'I  proceeded 
forth,  and  came  from  God '  {e^ijXdov,  R\  '  I  came 
forth').  In  this,  its  most  characteristic  meaning,  it 
is  used  both  literally  and  figuratively,  and  accom- 
panies a  great  many  different  verbs,  as  bring,  Gn  1" 
'Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,'  Is  4P^  'bring  forth 
your  strong  reasons ' ;  come.  Job  14-  '  He  cometh 
forth  like  a  flower,  and  is  cut  down';  put,  Mt  13'^ 
'Another parable  put  he  forth  unto  them'  (■rapedrjKei' 
avTols,  R\  'set  he  before  them');  stretch.  Ex  25*' 
'  the  cherubims  shall  stretch  forth  their  wings  on 
nigh'  (RV  'spread  out');  shoot,  Gn  40^"  'her 
blossoms  shot  forth ' ;  send.  Ex  15^  '  Thou  sentest 
forth  thy  wrath '  ;  shoio,  Mt  14-  '  mighty  works 
do  show  forth  themselves  in  him '  (al  Swdufis 
ivep^fovcLv,  RV  '  these  powers  work ') ;  and  in  like 
manner  :  set,  Lk  P  ;  stand,  Jer  46^,  Mk  3^ ;  call. 
Is  31^  ;  bud,  Ca  1^ ;  spring.  Job  38^  ;  creep,  Ps 
l(M-o  ;  reach,  Pr  31^0 ;  shed,  Ac  2«. 

Sometimes  the  idea  expressed  is  motion  from  a 
confined  place  to  a  more  open,  as  2  S  22**  =  Ps  18^" 
'  He  brought  me  forth  also  into  a  large  place  ' ;  Nu 
24®  'As  the  valleys  are  they  spread  forth' ;  2  S  IP 
'at  the  time  when  kings  go  forth  to  war.'  This 
meaning  is  also  expressed  by  'abroad.'  When 
'  forth '  is  used,  it  is  always  with  a  verb  of  motion  ; 
never  as  in  Shaks.  Comedy  of  Errors,  II.  ii.  212— 

'  Sirrah,  if  any  ask  for  your  master, 
Say,  he  dines  forth,  and  let  no  creature  enter.' 

Then  'forth'  expresses  generally  »iorc7n€n<  aicay 
from  a  place,  as  Gn  3^  "  God  sent  him  forth  from 
the  garden '  ;  and  more  particularly  movement 
onwards  from  a  given  point,  as  Jos  18"  '  the  coast 
of  their  lot  came  forth  between  the  children  of 
Judah  and  the  children  of  Joseph '  (RV  '  the  border 
of  their  lot  went  out') ;  Mt  9^  'Jesus  passed  forth 
from  thence'  (RV  '  by  ') ;  Ph  3^  '  forgetting  those 
things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto 
those  things  which  are  before '  (R  V  '  stretching 
forward').  Cf.  Ezk  B'-*  Gov.  '  from  the  wildemesse 
off  Deblat  forth '  ;  and  Ps  12^  (Stem,  and  Hopk. ) 
'  His  large  and  great  dominion  shall  from  sea  to 
sea  e.xteud  :  it  from  the  river  shall  reach  forth  unto 
earth's  utmost  end.' 

It  is  in  this  last  sense  only — 'forward  from  a 
given  point ' — that  '  forth  '  is  used  with  expressions 
of  time.  These  are :  ( 1 )  'from  this  time  forth '  (n^y? 
Ps  113- 1151*  1218) .  (2)  'from  that  time  forth'  (Di-rr;? 
K?nn  Neh  4i«  ;  K'nri  n:;n-ja  13-i ;  da-i  rore,  Mt  16-^  [RV 
omits  '  forth ']) ;  and'  (3)  '  from  that  day  forth '  (dx' 
iK€ivr]s  TTJs  i]/j.epas,  Mt  22^*^,  Jn  1 1^). 

In  many  of  the  foregoing  expressions  modem 
usage  would  prefer  'forward'  or  'out.'  In  the 
following  examples  '  out '  is  distinctly  the  modern 
word  :  with  put,  Ac  9^"^  '  Peter  put  them  all  forth  ' 
(so  Gn  8»,  Jg  6-1,  Mt  9^)  ;  with  break,  2  S  5*  '  The 
Lord  hath  broken  forth  upon  mine  enemies '  ;  \Nith 
give,  Ezk  18^-  ^^  '  He  that  hath  not  given  forth  upon 
usury ' ;  *  with  set,  Ezk  271"*  '  they  set  forth  thy 

*  Cf .  Pref.  to  AV  1611, '  He  gaue  foorth,  that  hee  had  not  scene 

any  profit.' 
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comeliness';  M'ith  spread,  Ezk  47'"  'a  place  to 
spread  forth  nets '  (RV  '  for  the  siireading  ol  neta ') ; 
with  cast,  Jon  l"-  '-•  "  ;  let,  Lk  20"  '  A  certain  man 
planted  a  vineyard,  and  let  it  forth  to  husbandmen' 
(KV  'out')  ;  look,  Ca  2»  'he  looketh  forth  at  the 
windows '  (RV  '  in,'  Heb.  i?)  ;  or  omitted  alto- 
gether, as  in  Jn  2"  '  Juuus  .  .  .  manifested  forth 
his  glory. ' 

The  phrase  '  forth  of,'  which  occurs  in  AV  Gn  8" 
9"*,  Jg  IF',  2  Ch  23",  Job  5«,  Am  V~,  Jth  2"^',  has 
sometimes  been  taken  to  be  a  prep. ,  as  by  Abbott 
(Shaka.  Grammar,  §  156).  It  seems,  however,  to 
be  a  contracted  form  of  '  forth  out  of,'  which  is 
found  Gn  8'*  '  Every  beast  .  .  .  went  forth  out  of 
the  ark.'  Thus  Gn  8"* '  Go  forth  of  the  ark '  ;  Jg 
1 1*'  '  whatsoever  cumeth  forth  of  the  doors  of  my 
house  to  meet  me '  ;  Am  7"  '  Israel  shall  surely  go 
into  captivity  forth  of  his  land '  (RV  '  out  of ') ;  and 
even  2  Ch  23''*  '  Have  her  forth  of  the  ranges'  (RV 
'  forth  between  the  ranks ').  In  illustration  of  the 
phrase,  cf.  Knox,  Hint.  365,  '  Herewith  was  the 
Queen  more  ottended  ;  and  commanded  the  said 
John  to  passe  forth  of  tlie  Cabinet,  and  to  abide 
further  of  her  pleasure  in  the  Chamber';  and  his 
tr°  of  Ps  18"*  ( Works,  iii.  320),  '  he  hath  dravven  me 
forth  of  many  waters' ;  and  so  Bacon,  Essays  ('  Of 
Prophecies,'  Gold.  Treas.  ed.  p.  150,  1.  13),  '  In 
Vespasians  Time,  there  went  a  Prophecie  in  the 
East :  That  those  that  should  come  forth  of  ludea, 
should  reigne  over  the  World.'  A  further  ellipsis 
sometimes  takes  place,  the  '  of '  being  omitted  (not  in 
AV),  as  Shaks.  Alitls.  Night's  Dream,  i.  i.  164— 

'  If  thou  lov'st  me  then, 
Steal  forth  thy  father's  house  to-morrow  night.' 

J.  Hastings. 
FORTIFICATION,  FORTRESS.  -See  War. 

FORTUNATDS  {^oprovvaros),  a  member  of  the 
Church  at  Corinth,  is  mentioned  in  the  lirst 
Epistle  to  that  Church  (16'')  as  having  visited  St. 
Paul  at  Ephesus,  along  with  Stephanas  and 
Achaicus.  Tliey  had  gone  as  deputies  to  seek  the 
apostle's  help  and  advice  regarding  certain  ethical 
questions,  and  especially  regarding  marriage, 
meats  offered  to  idols,  and  spiritual  gifts,  and  to 
strengthen  the  tie  between  him  and  the  Corin- 
thians. The  state  of  allairs  which  their  state- 
ments disclosed  is  dealt  with  at  length  in  the 
Epistle  in  which  they  are  mentioned,  and  which 
most  likely  they  carried  back  with  them,  perhaps 
in  company  with  Titus.  "Weiss  suggests  tnat  the 
way  in  which  the  names  are  mentioned,  seems  to 
show  that  F.  and  Achaicus  in  some  way  belonged 
to  the  house  of  Steplianas.  The  name  F.,  which 
is  Roman,  was  a  very  common  one,  and  hence  it  is 
precarious  to  identify  St.  Paul's  visitor,  as  some 
have  proposed  to  do,  with  the  F.  mentioned  by 
Clement  of  Rome  {Ep.  59).  W.  MuiK. 

FORTY.— See  Number. 

FORUM.— Only  in  Appii  forum  (so  1611,  not 
Forum  as  in  mod.  ed.)  Ac  28"*,  one  of  the  stages 
in  St.  Paul's  journey  to  Rome.  The  Gr.  'Aviriov 
(f>6poy  is  a  transliteration  of  the  Lat.,  which  has 
been  taken  directly  into  English.  Wyclif  trans- 
lated the  word:  'the  cheping  of  Appius'  ;  so  did 
the  Geneva  translators,  'the  Market  of  Appius,' 
whom  RV  follows.  But  the  other  versions  present 
various  forms  of  the  Lat.  :  Tind.  '  Apipnorum ' 
(though  he  translates  the  other  name  'the  thre 
taverns'),  so  the  Great  Bible;  Cov.  'Apifonim'; 
the  Rhemish  '  Apii-forum' ;  Matthew's  Bible,  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  and  AV  '  Appii  forum.*  See  Arpius 
(Market  ok). 

FORWARD,  FORWARDNESS.— Forward  is  used 
both  as  adj.    and   as  adv.   in  AV,   but  the  adj.. 


though  independent  in  early  Eng.,  seems  to  have 
been  lost,  and  afterwards  re-formed  from  the  adverb. 
So  the  adv.  properly  comes  first. 

As  an  adv.  '  forward  '  means  '  towards  the  front,' 
as  opposed  to  '  backward,'  as  Job  23*  '  Behold  I  go 
forward,  but  he  is  not  there  ;  and  backward,  but  I 
cannot  perceive  him,'  and  Nu  32''''  '  For  we  will  not 
inherit  with  them  on  yonder  side  Jordan,  or  for- 
ward, because  our  inheritance  has  fallen  to  us 
on  this  side  Jordan  eastward '  (•"i><>rt,  '  further  on,' 
as  1  S  20^  '  the  arrows  are  beyond  thee,'  •iffl'Cn  1?i?, 
lit.  '  from  thee  and  onwards ').  So  Berners,  Frois- 
sart,  I.  xvii.  18,  '  All  his  barones  went  out  of  the 
cite,  and  the  first  nyglit  they  lodged  vi.  myle  for- 
warde.'  In  the  same  sense  it  is  applied  to  time,  as 
Ezk  39^"  '  from  that  day  and  forward ' ;  43^'  '  upon 
the  eighth  day,  and  so  forward.'  Cf.  Stubbes,  Anat. 
Abits.  ii.  34,  '  If  six  tie  would  serue,  they  must  have 
an  hundred,  and  so  forward.'  A  bold  expression  is 
found  in  2  Es  3"*  '  before  ever  the  earth  came  for- 
ward,' that  is,  into  existence  (antequam  terra 
adventarct),  a  tr"  retained  in  RV,  though  it  is 
perhaps  unique  in  Eng.  literature. 

When  used  figuratively  with  certain  verbs  '  for- 
ward '  has  the  meaning  of  '  advance  the  interests 
of,  help  the  progress  of  an  undertaking.'  The  verbs 
in  A V  are  ( 1 )  set,  I  Ch  23^  '  to  set  forward  the  work 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord  '  (n:;;^,  RV  as  AVm  '  to 
oversee ' :  so  in  Ezr  3*- "  RV  changes  AV  '  set 
forward '  into  '  have  the  oversight,'  though  in  2  Ch 
34 '2  '  to  set  it  forward '  is  accepted  for  tlie  same  * 
Heb.  with  RVm  '  to  preside  over  it ' ;  and  in  34'^ 
'  overseers '  of  A V  is  changed  into  '  set  forward,*  for 
Heb.  D'n«D).  The  phrase  is  applied  to  evil  works 
as  well  as  to  good.  Job  30'^  '  they  set  forward  my 
calamity '  (i*?']?*) ;  Wis  14'*  '  the  singular  diligence  of 
the  artificer  did  help  to  set  forward  the  ignorant  to 
more  superstition  '  (irpoerpi-ipaTo,  RV  '  urged  forward 
by  the  ambition  of  the  artificer').  To  those  ex- 
amples RV  adds  1  Co  le**  '  that  ye  may  set  me  for- 
ward on  my  journey,'  and  2  Co  1'*,  3  Jn  *  (all  vpo- 
w^/j-TTu),  where  the  meaning  is  somewhat  different, 
to  start  one  upon  a  journey.  Shakespeare  often 
uses  the  phrase  intransitively  (never  trans,  as  here), 
as  /  Henry  IV.  ll.  iii.  38, '  We  are  prepared.  I  will 
set  forward  to-night.'  The  expression  'set  forward' 
in  this  literal  sense  is  also  found  in  AV,  but  only 
in  Nu,  where  it  occurs  15  times  of  the  marching  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  Wilderness.  (2)  Help,  only 
Zee  1"*  'they  helped  forward  the  affliction'  (ntj; 
nj;"j>,  RVm  'helped  the  evil '),  that  is,  the  heathen 
not  only  acted  as  God's  instruments  in  chastising 
Israel,  but  went  further.  (3)  Haste,  only  1  Es  !■" 
'the  Lord  is  with  me  hasting  me  forward'  (^xt- 
aireiidwi').  (4)  Brinn,  only  3  Jn  "^  '  whom  if  thou 
bring  forward  on  tneir  journey  after  a  godly  sort, 
thou  shalt  do  well'  (RV  'set  forward,' as  above). 
The  same  meaning  is  found  intransitively  with  go  in 
Gn  26'^  '  waxed  great,  and  went  forward '  (Ti^n 
•^iji  %-hn,  lit.  as  AVm,  '  went  going '  ;  RV  *  grew 
more  and  more');  and  Ad.  Est  13^  The  literal 
sense  occurs  in  Nu  2^*  10*  and  ('go  on  forward') 
1  S  103.  Cf.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xi.  (Globe  ed.  p.  21* 
1.  3),  'Mr.  Burchell,  wlio  was  of  the  party,  was 
always  fond  of  seeing  some  innocent  amusement 
going  forward ' ;  and  Shaks.  Mids.  Nighfs  Dream, 
IV.  ii.  17,  'If  our  sport  had  gone  forward,  we  had 
all  been  made  men. 

In  modern  English  'forward'  as  an  adj.  means 
presumptuous,  impertinent.  This  meaning  is  found 
as  early  as  the  beg.  of  the  17th  cent.  :  thus,  Warner, 
Alb.  Eng.  IX.  xlvii.  221,  'They  touM  how  forward 
Maidens  weare,  how  proude  if  in  reque^st.'    But  it 

•  The  only  remaining  occurrence  of  the  infin.  ia  1  Ch  16*1. 
where  AV  has  'to  excel,'  AVm  'to  oversee,'  and  RV  'to 
lead.'  The  meaning  is  undoubtedly  always  '  to  preside  over,' 
whether  workmen  or  more  especially  a  choir  of  singers.  Th« 
ptcp.  seen  in  2  Ch  'M'^t  is  foun<l  in  the  title  of  many  psalms 
and  translated  '  the  chief  (RV  Chief)  Musician.' 
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does  not  occur  in  AV.  There  the  adj.  means  either 
ready,  2  Co  8'"  'to  be  forward  a  year  ago '  (rd 
e€K(iv,  RV  '  to  will '),  or  zealow,  2  Co  8"  '  being 
more  forward,  of  his  own  accord  he  went  unto  you 
{ffToi'Sai&Tffxn,  RV  'very  earnest') ;  Gal  2"*  'which 
I  also  was  forward  to  do'  (e<rxo«5i5a<ra,  RV  'was 
zealous') ;  and  1  Mac  1",  where  the  zeal  is  in  a  bad 
cause  [irpoeBviiii0rt<Tiy  Tiwet).  Cf.  Hall,  Contempla- 
tions ( Works,  ed.  1634,  ii.  52),  '  What  mar\-ell  is  it 
if  Grod  bee  not  forward  to  give,  where  we  care  not 
to  aske,  or  aske  as  if  we  cared  not  to  receive?' 
and  (for  the  meaning  '  ready ')  Livingstone  {Select 
Biographies,  Wod.  i  229),  'Sir.  James  went  back 
with  mm,  and  finding  him  forward  to  go  in  with 
him  .  .  .  believed  him.' 

Forwardness  occurs  once  in  Shakespeare,  and 
then  in  later  writers  frequently  in  the  mod.  sense 
of  over-confidence,  presumption.  As  You  Like  It, 
I.  ii.  159— 

•  Since  the  youth  will  not  be  intreatcd, 
His  own  peril  on  his  forwardness.' 

But  in  AV  the  only  meaning  is  readiness  or  zeal. 
Once  it  is  in  a  bad  cause.  Wis  14^'  (arovSii ;  RV 
'  zeal ') ;  elsewhere  only  2  Co  8^  {axovSij,  RV 
'  earnestness '),  and  9*  '  I  know  the  forwardness  of 
your  mind '  (t^f  xpodv/dav  vfiQv,  RV  '  your  readi- 
ness). So  Hall  {iVorks,  ii.  16),  referring  to  the 
Wise  Men  from  the  East,  says,  'God  encourages 
their  holy  forwardnesse  from  heaven.* 

J.  Hastings. 
FOUL  (Old  Eng./«/)  is  of  the  same  root  (Sans- 
krit j9m,  to  stink)  as  Gr.  xiwand  Lat.  pits,  purulent 
matter,  as  from  a  sore,  and  its  earliest  meaning  is 
loathsome,  whether  to  sight  or  smell.  It  is  applied, 
for  example,  to  blood,  Wis  1 P^  '  a  perpetual  running 
river  troubled  -with  foul  blood,'  in  reference  to  the 
Egyptian  plague  (oT/xart  \vdpudei,  the  only  occurrence 
of  this  adj.  in  bibl.  Greek,  lit.  '  witn  blood  like 
gore.'  RV  'with  clotted  blood').  In  this  sense 
'  foul '  is  applied  to  disease,  as  Shaks.  Hamlet, 
IV.  i.  21— 

'  But,  like  the  owner  of  a  foni  diseaae. 
To  keep  it  from  divulging,  let  it  feed 
Even  on  the  pith  of  life ' ; 

and  Lear,  I.  i.  167 — 

'  Kill  thy  physician,  and  the  fee  bestow 
Upon  thy  foul  disease." 

2.  From  this  to  moral  uncleanness  the  step  was 
easily  and  early  made.  In  AV  it  is  so  applied  only 
to  unclean  spirits,  and  only  twice,  Mk  9**,  Rev  18- 
(both  aKaOaprrm). 

The  adj.  ixM.B*/>rt(  is  used  22  times  in  NT  with  w*di/uc  (Mt  2, 
Mk  11, 1.k  5,  Ac  2,  Bev  3)  and  once  with  rtiZ,u»  3<u/Mr/<c>(Lk4SS). 
Tindale  translates  by  '  unclean  spirit '  g:eneraUy,  but  he  gives 
'foul  spirit'  in  Mk  1«  53  7»,  Lk  4»  6>a  8»,  and  is  always 
followed  by  Cov.,  Cran.,  Gen.,  and  (except  in  Mk  7^  Bish. 
Wyclii.,  and  the  Rhem.  XT,  after  Vulg.  tpirittu  immundtu, 
have  '  unclean  spirit '  everywhere.  AV  seems  quite  accidentally 
to  retain  '  foul '  in  Mk  92S  ;  but  in  Rev  IS^it  is  probably  retained 
for  variety,  the  same  Gr.  word  as  applied  to  birds  being  tr* 
'  unclean '  in  the  same  verse.    RV  gives  '  unclean '  everywhere. 

Since  iKdOapros  is  properly  ceremonially  unclean, 
the  moral  element  is  less  prominent  than  when 
vovTjpos  is  applied  to  -rvevfux.  (Mt  12»,  Lk  7^  8*  11», 
Ac  1912- 13- 15- 1«,  AV  '  evil '  or  '  wicked,'  RV  always 
'  evil '),  and  consequently  '  foul '  with  its  suggestion 
of  separation  tlirough  loathsomeness  is  a  very 
appropriate  tr",  and  is  frequently  used  of  e>'il 
qnrits,  or  their  abode,  in  English  literature. 
Thus  Shaks.  Tarn,  of  Shrevc,  Indue,  ii.  17 — 

'  O,  that  a  mighty  man  of  such  descent, 
Of  such  possessions  and  so  high  esteem. 
Should  be  infused  with  so  foul  a  spirit.' 

Cf.  Watts,  Ps  cxxL  (L.  M.)  25— 

■  On  thee  foul  spirits  have  no  power.' 

Shaks.  has  '  foul  devil '  (^iVA.  ///.  I.  ii.  50),  and 
often  '  foul  fiend'  (14  times,  of  which  11  are  in  K. 


Lear  and  always  in  the  mouth  of  'Edcar')  as 
Rich.  in.  I.  iv.  5g— 

'  With  that,  methongfats,  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
En^-ironcd  me.' 

3.  '  Foul  *  is  often  set  in  opjposition  to  fair,  and 
that  (1)  in  the  sense  of  ugly.  Thus  Chaucer,  Clerk- 
Merchant  (E.  1209)—- 

'  If  thou  be  fair,  ther  folk  ben  in  presence 
Shew  tlHra  thy  viaage  and  thyn  apparaille  ; 
If  th<m  be  foal,  be  fare  of  thy  dispence. 
To  gete  thee  frendes  ay  do  thy  travaiile." 

This  is  the  meaning  of  Job  16"  '  My  face  is  foul 
with  weeping,'  though  RVm  gives  '  defiled,'  as  if  a 
closer  rendering  of  the  Heb.  (try??) ;  but  the  Heb. 
root  is  to  be  red,  and  the  most  probable  tr"  '  my 
face  is  red  with  weeping.'  So  Livingstone,  SeUct 
Biog.  306, '  When  he  came  out  all  his  face  was  fonll 
with  weeping.'  (2)  As  applied  to  weather :  1  Es  9* 
(Xetfuav),  9^1  (Spa  x«M«P*»^),  and  Mt  16*  (xetMwV). 

4.  Foul  is  twice  found  in  AV  with  the  meaning 
of  disgraceful:  Sir  5"  'a  foul  shame  is  upon  the 
thief '  [cJoxi/ni ;  RV  '  upon  the  thief  there  is 
shame ') ;  ^P* '  A  lie  is  a  toul  blot  in  a  man'  {fiQfios 
Tor>ip6s).  Examples  of  both  phrases  are  found  in 
Shaks.     Thus  Eich.  III.  i.  iii.  249— 

'  Ha»t.        FUae-boding  woman,  end  thy  frantic  cone. 
Lest  to  thy  harm  thou  move  oar  patimiir  ' 
Q.  Marg.  Fool  shame  upon  yoa !  you  have  aO  mored  mine ' ; 

and  Much  Ado,  m.  L  64 — 

'  Nature,  di&wii^  an  anti<^. 
Made  a  foul  blot.* 

5.  The  Amer.  RV  introduces  '  foul '  in  the  mod. 
sense  of  dirty  -.  Is  19*  '  And  the  rivers  shall  become 
foul'  (AV  'And  they  shall  turn  the  rivers  far 
away ' ;  RV  '  And  the  rivers  shall  stink ').  So 
Job  30"  Cov.  'Their  dweUinge  was  beside  fonle 
brokes.'  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  verb  '  to  foul' 
in  Ezk  32^  34^*-  ^,  its  only  occurrences,  where  it  re- 
fers to  the  poUnting  of  running  water. 

J.  Hastixgs. 

FOUNDATION.— In  the  OT  the  words  'found' 
and  '  foundation '  are  for  the  most  part  tr"  of  ip; 
and  its  derivatives,  which  are  freely  used  in  a 
metaphorical  as  well  as  a  literal  sense.  The  foun- 
dation stones  of  some  of  Solomon's  buildings  are 
described  as  huge  and  costly  (1  K  7"*).  In  con- 
nexion with  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone 
various  superstitious  rites  were  widely  practised, 
the  offering  of  a  human  victim  being  a  not  in- 
frequent accompaniment  of  the  ceremony  (see 
TrumbuU,  Threshold  Covenant,  22,  51,  55 ;  ^track, 
Der  Blutaberglaube,  68).  It  is  possible  that  the 
record  of  such  an  incident  was  embodied  in  the 
original  form  of  the  tradition  preserved  about  Hiel 
the  Bethelite,  '  He  laid  the  foundation  [of  Jericho] 
on  (?  5)  Abiram  his  firstborn,  and  set  up  the  gates 
thereof  on  his  youngest  son  Segub '  ( 1  K  16**). 

In  NT  '  foundation '  is  used  in  two  distinct 
senses,  an  active  and  a  passive.  In  the  former  sense 
it  represents  Kara^oKii  (properly  '  founding '),  which 
(except  in  He  11^  KaraSoXri  ffrtpfuiroi,  used  of  Sarah) 
is  confined  to  the  collocation  kotoSoX?/  K&r/iov,  '  the 
foundation  of  the  world,'  Mt  13*»  25**,  Lk  ll*, 
Jn  17^,  Eph  1*,  He  4»  9»,  1  P  1»,  Rev  13«  H*.  In 
the  passive  sense  '  the  foundations  of  the  eartJi ' 
( j^K  ncic,  once  Job  38*  Cfji?  '  -pedestals,'  once  Ps  104' 
rrm^c  'bases')  frequently  appears  in  OT,  ilic  6*, 
Is  2418  40^1,  Jer  31*',  Ps  82*,  Pr  8».  The  passive 
sense  of  the  word  is  in  NT  represented  by  OeixiXim 
(both  literal  and  metaphorical).  This  word  is 
used,  e.g.,  in  our  Lord's  simile  of  the  two  buildings 
(Lk  G**-),  as  well  as  in  St.  Paul's  simile  of  the 
building  tested  by  fiire  (1  Co  S^^-).  In  1  Co  3"  the 
Church's  foundation  is  Christ,  in  Eph  2"  she  is 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  (the  gospel  of)  the 
apostles  and  (NT)  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  being 
the  chief  comer-stone. 

In  Jer  50*',  where  AV  has  'foundations,'  the 
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meaning  of  n'i's'M  is  prob,  'bulwarks'  (IIV)  or 
'  buttresses'  {seeUxf.  Jleb.  Lex.).  In  Is  16^ '  raisin- 
cakes  '  seems  to  be  tlio  meaning,  not  '  foundations ' 
(see  Flagon).  The  '  gate  of  the  foundation '  (niT 
•nc-n)  in  2  Ch  23*  is  obscure.  Perhaps  we  should 
read  ^?D  'v  '  the  gate  Sur,'  as  in  2  K  11",  or  cpsn  V 
•  tlie  horse  gate '  (see  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  s.  iHo').  In 
2  Ch  3*  for  AV  '  these  are  the  things  wlierein 
Solomon  was  instructed,'  RV  substitutes  '  these 
are  the  foundations  which  Sol.  laid '  (taking  iQ^n  as 
Hoph.  inlin.  of  ip;).  KV  further  gives  '  founda- 
tions '  for  '  posts '  in  Is  6*  as  tr.  of  niex,  a  derivative 
from  DK  in  metaph.  sense.  Finally,  in  two  instances 
(Ps  89'*  97^)  where  AV  tr.  |"i3?  '  habitation,'  RV 
gives  the  correct  sense  *  foundation. ' 

J.  A.  Selbie. 
FOUNTAIN.— 1.  A  fountain  is  a  natural  outflow, 
or  spring,  of  water,  and  is  in  this  way  distinguished 
from  a  well  of  artificial  construction  (see  Well). 
Palestine,  owing  to  its  physical  structure,  is  especi- 
ally rich  in  fine  springs  of  water.  Remarkably 
appropriate  is  the  statement  (Dt  8''),  *  For  the  Lord 
thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  a  good  land,  a  land  of 
brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  (ni:;yj  and  depths 
springing  forth  in  valleys  and  hills.' 

2.  The  Cretaceous  limestone  of  which  W.  Pales- 
tine is  mainly  comiK)sed  being  open  and  porous, 
the  rain  (or  snow)  which  falls  during  the  winter 
months  percolates  downwards  and  forms  under- 
ground reservoirs  in  the  strata,  which  burst  forth 
along  the  sides  of  the  Jordan  depression,  as  also 
on  the  western  flanks  of  the  central  table-land.* 
Equally  favourable  is  the  geological  structure  of 
the  eastern  sides  of  the  Jordanic  depression  for  the 
production  of  springs  ;  for  the  heavy  falls  of  snow 
which  cover  the  Lebanon  and  Hermon  ranges  in 
winter  give  rise  to  copious  fountains  which  supply 
the  head  waters  of  the  Litany,  the  Jordan,  and  the 
rivers  of  Damascus.  Not  less  remarkable  are  some 
of  the  fountains  of  the  region  of  Trachonitis  and 
the  Peraja,  which  have  their  sources  in  the  volcanic 
mountains  of  the  Hauran,  and  their  outlets  into  the 
Jordan  by  the  Hieromax  and  the  Jabbok.  Fine 
springs  are  also  numerous  along  the  western  shoi"e 
of  the  L.  of  Tiberias,  scattering  verdure  and 
fertility  along  their  course.  Amongst  the  Edoniite 
mountains  and  those  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  the 
most  important  fountains  are  those  of  the  Wady 
Musft,  whicli  flows  down  through  the  city  of  Petra  ; 
the  'Ain  Abu  Werideh  (or  el- Weibeh),  and  Ain 
(ihurundel  in  the  Arabah  ;  the  Wady  el -Ain  at 
the  entrance  to  the  grand  gorge  of  es-Sitt)<,  between 
Jebel  Musa  and  'Akabali  ;  f  and  those  which  de- 
scend from  the  flanks  of  Jebel  Mflsa  (Mount  Sinai) 
itself.  The  spring  of  "Ain  !^adis,  which  issues  forth 
at  the  base  of  a  limestone  cliff  in  the  Badiet  et-Tih 
(Wilderness  of  Paran),  has  been  identified,  with 
nmch  probability,  as  the  site  of  Kadesh-Barnea.t 

3.  Thermal  Springs. — Many  of  the  springs  which 
flow  directly  into  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  lower 
waters  of  tlie  Jordan  have  a  high  temperature, 
due  partly  to  the  existence  of  volcanic  rocks 
(basalt),  still  highly  heated,  with  which  the  waters 
come  in  contact ;  and  partly  to  the  depth  below 
the  surface  to  which  the  underground  waters  de- 
scentl  before  issuing  forth  into  day. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  thermal 
springs  §  : — 

1.  Hanimam  (or  Hnmmath),  situated  on  the  W. 

•  The  averajfe  rainfall  at  Jerus.  is  about  30  inches,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  falls  between  Nov.  and  Feb.  ;  in  the  Lebanon  it 
is  probably  considerably  greater.  See  Gloisher, '  Meteoroloirical 
Observations  at  Jerus."  in  FEFSt,  1887-98. 

t  Described  by  RiippeU,  Miss  Martineau,  Dean  Stanley,  and 
Major  Kitchener (MoutU  Seir,  App.  208). 

X  This  fountain  was  discovered  by  Rowlands,  and  his  identifica- 
tion of  it  with  Kadesh-Barnea  has  been  supported  by  Holland 
and  Tnunl)ull  after  personal  inspection  of  the  spot  (KadetJi- 
liarnea,  1884). 

§  Some  of  the  Jordan  Valley  springs  appear  to  burst  forth 


side  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  near  to  which  Herod  the 
tetrarch  built  the  city  of  that  name.*  Temp.  143 "3° 
Fahr.,  water  sulphurous.t  2.  Yarmuk,  N.  of  Umm 
Keis  (Gadara).  Temp.  109°  Fahr.,  water  sulphur- 
ous.J  3.  Zcrka  Main  (Callirrhoe),  ten  principal 
warm  and  sulphurous  springs,  of  wliich  the  lowest 
reaches  a  temperature  of  143"  Falir.g  Here  Herod 
the  Great  bathed  during  liis  last  illness.il  4. 
'Ain  Zara  enters  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  E.  side. 
Temp.  109°  Fahr. If  5.  'Ain  ea-Sul^dn,  in  the  Plain 
of  Jericho  (el-GhAr),  W.  of  the  Jordan.  Temp. 
71°  Fahr.  (See  Auabah,  JEKiCH(h)  6. 'Ain  el- 
Beida  enters  the  Wady  el-Jeib  S.  of  Jebel  Usdura. 
Temp  91°  Fahr.  7.  'Ain  el-Khubarah,  W.  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  water  sulphurous.  Temp.  88-915"  Fafir.** 
8.  'Ain  Feshkhah,  W.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Temp. 
82' Fahr. tt  9.  The  springs  of  .<^non('yltHH w)  near 
to  Salim  in  Samaria,  where  John  baptized  (Jn  3*^). 
According  to  Conder  the  head  springs  issue  from 
an  open  valley,  surrounded  by  desolate  hills  ;  but 
the  water  gushes  forth  over  a  stony  bed  and 
rapidly  produces  a  fine  perennial  stream  surroimded 
by  oleanders. tt  10.  Kishon.  The  springs  forming 
the  head  waters  of  the  Kishon  are  remarkable  for 
their  copiousness.  Stanley  describes  them  as  '  full- 
grown  from  their  birth.'  They  rise  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Tabor  and  form  a  chain  of  pools  and  springs, 
together  with  quagmires  and  swamps,  which  were 
fatal  to  many  of  Sisera's  army§§  (Jg  5-^).  The 
river  enters  the  Mediterranean  at  the  northern 
base  of  Mt.  Carmel.  11.  Banids.  The  springs  at 
the  head  of  the  Jordan  at  Banids  (Citsarea  Philippi) 
issue  from  a  cavern  above  the  town,  constituting 
the  '  upper  sources,'  and  are  augmented  by  a  still 
larger  fountain  below,  which  is  known  as  '  the 
lower  springs ' ;  so  that  the  Jordan  is  full-grown 
from  its  birth. |||1  12.  The  Jerusalem  fountains. 
Jerus.  in  former  times  was  .supplied  from  several 
sources  ;  but  we  are  here  concerned  only  wfth  the 
natural  fountains.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  Upper  Springs  of  Gihon,^,*!^  which  are  inter- 
mittent, and  break  out  underground  in  the  Kidron 
Valley  (Wady  en-Nar),  forming  the  chief  source  of 
this  stream,  from  whence  the  water  is  carried  by 
an  underground  conduit  to  a  pool,  now  known  as 
the  '  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  '  ('Ain  Umm  ed-Dcraj), 
to  the  west  side  of  the  City  of  David.  Tliis  con- 
duit, 1760  feet  (or  1200  cubits)  in  length,  was 
constructed  by  Hezekiah  on  the  approach  of  the 
Assyrian  army  (2  K  202*,  2  Ch  32*>).  In  1880  a 
pupil  of  SchicK  observed  an  inscription  which  was 
afterwards  deciphered  by  Sayce  and  Gnthe.  It 
contains  in  old  Heb.  characters  a  record  of  the 
construction.***  This  fount  is  the  only  natural 
spring  of  water  at  Jerusalem,  and  is  the  chief  source 
of  supply  of  pure  water  at  the  present  day.  The 
pools  of  Solomon,  near  Bethlehem,  were  formerly 
the  chief  sources  of  supply  for  Jerus.,  and  were 
conducted  into  the  city  by  an  upper  and  lower 
conduit  hcMTi  in  stone,  now  fallen  into  disuse. 
The  pools  are  supplied  by  a  fine  spring  which  is-sues 

along  the  line  of  the  great  '  fault,'  by  which  the  valley  is  tra- 
versed.   (See  Arabah.) 

*  Jos.  Ant.  XVIII.  ii.  3.  f  Lynch,  Off.  Rep.  p.  202. 

X  Robinson,  Phys.  Geog.  Boly  Land,'2i. 

§  Tristram,  Land  of  Moab,  xiii.  247;  Conder,  Heth  and  Moab, 
14.5, 149. 

II  Jos.  A  nt.  XVII.  vi.  6.  This  spring  is  also  supposed  to  be  ttiat 
called  '  En-eglaini '  (spring  of  the  calves),  Ezk  4(J0. 

f  Lartet,  Voy.  d'Explor.  291. 

•*  Tristram,  Land  of  I»rael,  306.  ft  lb.  pp.  252-266. 

XX  Tent-Work  in  Palextine,  p.  50.  S§  lb.  pp.  C9,  97. 

ill!  The  springs  rise  at  a  level  of  about  1000  feet  alx)ve  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  are  joinctl  by  the  waters  of  the  Ho-sbany  coming 
down  from  the  western  slojws  of  Hermon  (Conder,  Tent-Work, 
215  ;  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  534). 

mi  Explore*!  bv  Robinson  in  18.18,  and  by  Warren  and  Conder, 
SWP  pt.  II.  340  (isSf)),  also  Hcenvery  of  Jerusalem.  257. 

•*•  Generallv  known  a.s  the  .silonm  Tablet ;  SWP  ii.  340  (1886) ; 
Recovery  of  Jerusalem.  257  ;  ZD.VG  (1882),  pp.  725-750;  Sayce, 
BCM  877 ff. ;  Driver,  Ileb.  Text  of  Sam.  xv.  ;  PUcher,  PSBA, 
xix.  leSfT. 
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forth  from  the  limestone  rock  above  the  upper  pool. 
The  water  is  still  carried  by  a  condoit  to  Bethle- 
hem, and  also  fertilizes  '  the  gardens  of  Solomon ' 
in  the  valley  below.  E.  HuLL. 

FOUNTAIN  GATE.— See  Gate  and  Jerusaleic. 

FOUR.— See  Number. 

FOURSQUARE.— Now  that  '  square '  is  confined 
to  that  which  hsm faur  equal  sides,  'foursquare'  is 
looked  upon  as  redundant,  though  writers  like 
Ruskin,  steeped  in  biblical  phraseology,  use  it 
still.  Formerly  '  square '  meant  simply  equal- 
sided,  and  the  number  of  sides  had  to  be  expressed. 
Thus  '  fivesquare,'  1  K  6^^,  taken  from  the  text  of 
the  Geneva  Bible,  '  the  upper  poste  and  side  postes 
were  fine  square.'  '  Foursquare '  is  used  of  the  altar 
of  burnt-ottering  (Ex  27^  38^),  of  the  incense-altar 
(Ex  3<)^  37"*),  and  of  the  high  priest's  breastplate 
(28'*  39®),  the  meaning  being  clearly  express^i  in 
30^  '  A  cubit  shall  be  the  length  thereof,  and  a 
cubit  the  breadth  thereof;  foursquare  shall  it  be' 
(spai).  It  is  also  used  of  the  borders  of  the  brazen 
bases  in  Solomon's  temple  (1  K  7**  P?'39) ;  of  the 
inner  court  of  Ezekiel's  temple  (Ezk  40*^)  and  of 
the  '  holy  oblation '  (48^) ;  and,  finally,  of  the  holy 
city,  new  Jerusalem  (Rev  2V^,  Terpdyavoi). 

FOWL. — The  word  '  fowl,'  now  restricted  to  the 
domestic  cock  and  hen,  'the  barn-door  fowl,'  was 
formerly  applied  to  all  feathered  animals,  and  occa- 
sionally even  to  all  winged  creatures.  Thus  Sir  11' 
in  Wyclif  s  tr"  of  1382  is  '  Short  in  foules  (Vulg. 
in  volatilibu-s)  is  a  bee,'  though  Purvey's  Re\Tsion 
of  1388  gives,  '  A  bee  is  litil  among  briddis.' 
Indeed,  when  Wyclif  has  to  make  a  distinction 
between  feathered  and  unfeathered  creatures  that 
fly,  he  uses  '  fowl '  of  the  latter  :  Ezk  39^'  •  Saye 
thou  to  eche  bryd,  and  to  aUe  fouUs '  («Hr^?  ""ss^  "^^j 
Vulg.  die  omni  volueri  et  universis  avibtis),  though 
Rogers  and  Coverdale  reverse  the  order,  '  Speake 
unto  alle  the  foules  and  euery  byrde.'  *  And  AV 
uses  '  fowls '  of  unfeathered  winged  creatures  in 
Lv  1 1^  '  All  fowls  that  creep,  going  upon  all  four, 
shall  be  an  abomination  unto  you'  (lirn  n?  "^2). 
This  is  Wyclif  s  tr°  'AUe  of  foules  (1388,  '  Al 
thing  of  fo'ulis ')  that  goth  on  foure  feete ' ;  after 
Vulg.  Omne  de  volucribus  quod  graditur  super 
quatuor  pedes ;  and  Tindale's,  '  all  foules  that 
crepe  and  goo  upon  all  iiiL  shalbe  an  abhominacion 
unto  you.'  The  LXX  has  -rapra  to.  epxrrd  tQ* 
Teretvujf  ;  RV  '  All  winged  creeping  things '  (see 
art.  Creeping  THlNGS).t  T.  Adams  (Works, 
i.  13)  distinguishes  'fowls'  from  'flies':  'the 
eagles  hunt  no  flies  so  long  as  there  be  fowls  in 
the  air.'  He  thus  uses  '  fowls '  exactly  as  we  now 
use  '  birds,'  and  that  was  its  commonest  use  by 
far.  Thus  Bacon,  Essays  (Gk)ld.  Treas.  ed.  p.  181, 
1.  22),  '  Why,  doe  you  not  think  me  as  wise,  as 
some  Fowle  are,  that  ever  change  their  Aboad 
towards  the  Winter?' 

RV  accepts  the  AV  rendering  '  fowl '  or  '  fowls' 
throughout  OT,  except  Lv  11=»,  Eek  39'^,  already 
noted,  and  in  the  three  passages  in  which  the  Heb. 
is  c-jz  'ciyit,  a  bird  of  prey  :  Gn  15"  (RV  '  birds  of 
prey'),  Job  28'  (RV  'bird  of  prey').  Is  18«  (RV 
'  ravenous  birds  ').  Cf.  Bacon,  Essays  (p.  240,  1.  2), 
'  But  now,  if  a  Man  can  tame  this  Monster,  and 
bring  her  to  feed  at  the  hand,  and   govern  her, 

*  The_  Geneva  Bible  of  1560  translated  more  accurately  (as 
LXX  E.V»»  stLt-ri  iptiot  Tirutai),  '  Speake  unto  euerie  feathered 
foule."  This  was  accepted  hy  AV,  with  marg.  'to  the  fowl  of 
every  wing-.'  RV  has  'Speak  unto  the  birds  of  every  sort'; 
Siegfried,  Sprieh  zu  den  mannig/ach  betehtcingten  Vogein. 

t  This  use  was  either  unknown  to  or  ignored  by  Shakespeare 
when  he  wrote.  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  L  79 — 

'  I  pray  thee,  let  me  in. 
Ay,  when  fowls  have  no  feathers,  and  fish  have  no  Sn.' 


and  with  her  fly  other  ravening  Fowle,  and  kill 
them,  it  is  somewhat  worth';  and  Milton,  FL 
X.  274— 

'  A  flock  ol  isvenous  fowl.' 
In  Wis  19"  'a  new  generation  of  fowls'  (Wa* 
yiweaur  dpviuip)  is  changed  into  'a  new  race  of 
birds.'  In  NT  the  Gr.  (always  plu.)  is  either  6p»e» 
(Rev  19^^*»)  or  xrrtivop  (Mt  (i^  13*,  Mk  4^  *«,  Lk  8» 
12"  13»»,  Ac  10^3  11«),  and,  except  in  the  two  places 
in  Ac,  RV  changes  into  '  birds. 

J.  Hastings. 
FOWL.  —  Neither  in  AV  nor  in  RV  has  any 
system  been  followed  in  the  rendering  of  the 
various  words  for  birds  in  the  Heb.  original. 
Th^se  words  are — 1.  'j'-p  "oph.  This  word  signifies 
collectively  birds  or  winged  creatures.  It  is  often 
in  the  construct  state  with  c:5yn  the  skies.  It  cor- 
responds with  the  Arab,  tair,  the  root  of  which 
seems  to  signify  to  fly.  It  ought  to  be  tr*  every- 
where birds.  It  i.s,  however,  more  generally  tr* 
fowl,  but  also  often  birds  (Jer  4^).  It  is  usually 
collective  (Ezk  31*-^),  but  sometimes  singular  (?) 
(Gn  l^'-",  Lv  17^').  It  is  sometimes  used  for 
carrion  birds  (2  S  21"). 

2.  nrz  'ayit,  usually  coUective  (in  Is  46"  singular, 
applied  to  Cyrus)  for  birds  of  prey,  is,  however,  tr'' 
in  AV  fovols  (Gn  15"),  RV  birds  of  prey ;  also 
AY  fold*  (Job  28^  Is  186),  jjv  birds  of  prey  and 
ravenotis  birds,  AV  and  RV  "ns?  o^  ravenous  birds 
(Ezk  39*). 

3.  -^sns  zipp6r  is  in  many  places  a  collective  term 
for  birds,  from  the  root  T3y  z&phar,  to  '  twitter,'  or 
'  chirp,'  or  '  whistle '  (cf.  Arab,  safar,  to  '  whistle '). 
It  is  used  collectively,  Gn  15"',  Lv  14*-»,  Dt  14", 
etc.,  where  it  is  tr<»  AV  and  RV  '  birds'  ;  Dt  4", 
Neh  5l^  Ps  8f,  where  it  is  tr*  EV  'fowl.'  It 
is  sometimes  in  construct  state  with  "^^^a  (Ezk 
17^  etc.),  at  others  with  ii?  (Ps  148").  Zipp&r, 
like  its  Arab,  equivalent  'usfur,  is  also  used  for 
the  smaller  twittering  birds,  particularly  the 
sparrow  (Ps  84'  etc.). 

The  zippor  is  said  to  nest  in  the  cedar  (Ps  104"), 
to  flee  to  the  mountains  (Ps  11*),  to  be  taken  in 
nets  and  snares  (Ps  124^  Pr  6',  Am  3*).  Four 
diflerent  ways  of  taking  animals  and  birds  are 
alluded  to  in  a  single  passage  (Job  18*"").  In  all 
there  are  seven  ditterent  Heb.  words  for  the  various 
sorts  of  traps.  The  'cage  full  of  birds'  (Jer  5*^) 
may  refer  to  the  custom  of  hanging  cages  of  birds 
on  the  trees,  on  which  birdlime  or  snares  are 
placed,  or  near  wluch  the  sportsman  lies  concealed, 
to  entice  the  birds  by  the  singing  of  the  captives 
j  (but  see  Cage).  The  voice  of  the  zippor  (Ec  12*) 
is  the  morning  song,  announcing  the  da^vn. 

4.  "iJ?  V*3  bdal-kan&ph  (Pr  1"),  the  'possessor  of 
a  wing,'  is  a  figurative  expression  for  a  bird. 

5.  In  NT  (and  Sir  43^*)  a-ereird  (or  r'a.  x. )  is  general 
for  birds,  by  which  it  is  tr^  in  RV,  while  AV  gives 
folds  (Mt  13*,  Lk  13^9).  When  birds  of  prey  are 
intended  bpvi<x  is  used  (Rev  19^'). 

Birds  are  divided  into  dean  and  vndean  (Dt 
14""*').  Lv  gives  the  list  only  of  the  unclean  birds 
(11"-^).  The  'fowls  that  creep'  or  'creeping 
thing  that  flieth,'  RV  'Avinged  creeping  things' 
(Lv  1120-2S,  Dt  14"»),  may  refer  to  such  as  the  bats, 
and  the  insects  that  do  not  leap  as  well  as  fly  (see 
full  discussion  in  art.  Creeping  Things).  The 
birds  allowed  in  sacrifice  were  tvrtle-doves  and 
pigeons  (Lv  1""^^),  and  zipporim  (Lv  14*"^).  The 
last  were  prob.  any  twitterers  or  clean  birds  except 
the  two  above  mentioned.  Among  the  birds  men- 
tioned as  haAing  been  used  as  food  are  quails, 
partridges,  fattal  fowls  {barburim,  1  K  4=^,  see 
Cock),  and  fowl  {zippor,  Neh  5**).  The  last  may 
refer  to  small  birds.  It  is  prob.  that  the  sparrows, 
sold  two  for  a  farthing  and  five  for  two  farthings 
j  (Mt  10^9,  Lk  12«),  were  for  food.  They  and  other 
I  small  birds  aire  caught  and  sold  in  immense  numbers 
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at  this  (lay,  and  at  prices  similar  to  thoso  of  our 
Saviour's  (iay.  Cocks  ami  hens  are  mentioned  in 
NT,  and  were  doubtless  used  for  food. 

The  migrations  of  birds  are  especially  noteworthy 
in  the  Hfoly  Land,  as  a  country  midway  between 
the  tropics  and  cooler  rej^ions  of  the  north.  They 
nrc  iiiitcd  in  Scripture  (Ca  2"- ",  Jer  8'). 

rin  1!  ■;in'ri)iff  is  also  alluded  to  (Ec  12-',  Ps  104"), 
una  Wh'Iv  jfi'i/U  (Ex  1!H,  Dt  32"- "). 

Eggs  w.K'  .;iiin  (Lk  11'-).  The  eggs  of  wild 
birds,  on  wliitli  tiu'  luu  was  sitting,  could  be 
taken,  but  not  the  lien  at  the  same  time  (Dt  22*). 
Ostrich  eggs  are  mentioned  (Job  39",  see  Ostrich). 
'Eggs  that  are  left'  (Is  10")  may  refer  to  the 
supjdemcntary  eggs  of  the  ostrich  or  to  the  nests 
tli.it  liavo  been  deserted  owing  to  fright  of  the 
l-ntiii  liinls.  p^ggs  of  serpents  are  alluded  to  (Is 
.iK  I.  1  i.i  tlie  expression  'sitteth  on  eggs'  (Jer 
17"  RV,  AVm  '  gathereth young'),  see  Partridge. 
Birds'  nests  are  often  found  in  places  of  Avorship 
(Ps  84').  For  general  subject  of  birds,  their  habits, 
etc.,  see  Natural  History.  G.  E.  Post. 

FOWLER  is  marked  by  the  Oxf.  Eng.  Diet,  as 
'  now  rare,'  the  more  commonplace  '  bird-catcher 
being  its  substitute.  It  is  found  in  AV,  Ps  124'' 
(i^pV,  ptcp.  of  [c^p;]  to  lay  snares)  ;  Hos  9^  (enp; 
[all]) ;  Ps  OP,  Pr  6»  (chp;,  found  also  in  Jer  5^,  AV 
'he  that  setteth  snares'  ;  RV  'fowlers,'  which  is 
Wyclif's  Avord).  Shaks.  has  the  word  but  once — 
Mids.  Night's  Dream,  III.  ii.  20 — 

'  As  wild  geese  that  the  creeping  fowler  eye.' 

For  Fowling  see  under  Hunting. 

FOX  (h'jfiv  shu'dl,  dKuiirrj^,  vulpci). — There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  shu'dl  meant  Ixjth  Jackal  and  fox. 
It  is  used  in  the  sing,  only  once  in  OT  (Neh  4^), 
where  the  intention  is  doubtless  to  refer  to  a 
small  animal,  and  fox  is  more  likely  to  be  meant 
than  Jackal.  The  plural  shU'dlim  is  used  in  a 
number  of  places  in  OT.  AV  has  tr^  it  in  all  of 
them  foxes.  In  two  of  these  (Jg  15^  Ps  63i»)  the 
context  makes  it  pretty  certain  that  the  Jackal  is 
intended.  In  the  first  passage  Samson  is  said 
to  have  caught  300  shU'dUm.  This  would  be 
well-nigh  impossible  in  the  case  of  foxes,  which 
are  shy,  solitary  animals,  but  not  difficult  in  that 
of  jackals,  which  are  gregarious.  In  the  second 
the  expression  '  they  shall  be  a  portion  for  foxes ' 
implies  a  carrion-eater.  Foxes  may  sometimes 
Join  other  animals  in  feasting  on  the  slain,  but  it 
IS  jackals  that  share  with  vultures  the  carrion  of 
a  battlefield.  In  the  other  passages  of  OT  shudltm 
may  mean  either  animal,  though  the  context  points 
i.ttlH'v  to  the  habits  of  tlie  fox  than  to  those  of  the 
jailvul.  Thus  La  6'*  reprt^'^l'^lt  s  v//  adlim  as  walking 
on  the  ruins  of  Zion,  and  Ezk  V6*  '  shudlim  in  the 
deserts '  (RV  '  waste  places '),  and  Ca  2^'^  speaks  of 
*lli(«  foxes,  the  little  foxes  that  spoil  the  vines' 
ii;\'  ■  \  ineyards').  A  special  woi'd  for  jaekals 
(HI  Ills   in   OT   c"x   (see  Dragon  under  □>?,   and 

.lACk'AI,). 

I  111'  fir.  dXibiTT]^  means  the  fox  only.  In  NT  the 
Miij.  incurs  onco  (Lk  13*-),  wliere  Herod  is  spoken 
i)i  ;i-  a  fox.  Here  tlie  reference  is  to  the  well- 
kiKjwn  cunning  of  this  animal.  It  occurs  twice  in 
the  plu.  (Mt  8=*,  Lk  9«)  '  foxes  have  holes.' 

The  fox  of  Syria  does  not  diller  essentially  from 
till'  coininon  fox  of  Europe,  Vulpcs  vulgaris,  L. 
It.-.  Ijniiy  i>  about  14  in.  long,  and  its  bushy  tail 
almost  as  long.  It  is  of  a  grey  colour,  has  a  long 
imindi!  snout,  n:id  small  cunning  eyes.  It  is  a 
noctiniial  nnima!.  ]in)wliii<_'  about  houses  and  en- 
campmcni^.  It  lai'linvs  |ii>uUry,  and  small  birds 
and  animals.  It  is  aUo  viry  fond  of  grajics,  and 
111. til  it  and  the  jackal  do  mncli  niiscliicf  in  \ine- 
Aai'(l~.  (j.  i'^.  I'dsr. 


FRAGMENT.— The  word  K\6.<Tixa  (from  kX&uv,  to 
break)  is  used  in  the  plu.  (/cXdcr/iaTa)  of  tlie  re- 
mains of  the  loaves  .nul  li'-lics  in  the  account  of 
the  Feeding  of  tin-  1  i\r  I'hou-and  (Mt  14-»,  Mk 
C)*\  I.k  'y\  .In  G'--  '-;,  the  Four  Thousand  (Mt  I.I-. 
Mk  Si,  ,i!ii!  in  (he  reference  to  these  miracli.-  t.\lk 
8''  -j,  ami  it  is  used  nowhere  else  in  NT.* 

The  Versions  have  oflferod  a  n-eat  variety  of  tr".  w  \. :  ; 
varies  between  '  broken  gobbets  (Mt  142*'),  'relefls'  (Mi  ivv. 
Mk  88,  Jn  612-13),  and  'broken  meat'  or  'metis.'  Tind.  ha-s 
'  gobbets '  in  Mt  1420  and  Mk  0*3,  elsewhere  '  broken  meate ' 
(1528  ed.  in  Mk  8-'0  'levinges').  Rogers  (.Matthew's  Bible) 
introduces  '  scrappes '  (Mt  H'M),  has  '  gobbettes '  in  Mk  6-*^,  and 
'  broken  meate '  in  the  rest,  (joverdale  gives  '  broken  meate ' 
everywhere  except  Mk  6*3 '  broken  peceo.'  The  Great  Bible  offers 
'fragments'  as  a  new  tr"  (Mt  1420),  and  'leauinges'  (Mk  8i»), 
says  simply  '  baskettes  full  ther  of '  in  Mk  643,  and  for  the  rest 
has  'broken  meate.'  The  Geneva  and  Bishops'  Bibles  follow 
the  Great  Bible  in  all  places  except  Mk  6*8  'fragments,'  and 
(Gen.  1660  only)  Mt  1537  '  fragments '  again.  The  Rhemi.sb  NT 
prefers  'fragments'  everj-where  except  Mt  1*20  •  leanings.' 
AV  accepts  'fragments'  in  all  but  the  two  passages  which 
refer  to  tne  miracle  of  the  Four  Thousand,  where  it  falls  back 
on  the  rendering  '  broken  meat.'  RV  chooses  '  broken  pieces ' 
(which  has  appeared  only  once  before,  Mk  6*3  Cow),  and  uses 
it  consistently  throughout. 

Why  were  the  Revisers  not  content  witli  W 
'  fragments '  ?  '  For  some  mysterious  reasi  > 
Sir  Edmund  Beckett  (Should  the  Bevisiu 
Test,  he  Authorised?  1882,  p.  91),  'they  prefer 
"broken  pieces"  to  "  fragments  that  remained 
over  "  of  the  two  sets  of  loaves  and  fishes.  We 
have  all  heard  of  "broken  victuals  '  ;  but  the 
victuals  were  once  whole,  and  had  been  broken. 
Each  piece  of  bread  or  fish  is  a  piece,  and  not 
broken,  though  broken  otl',  if  they  will  be  so  pre- 
cise. But  a  fragment  is  a  piece  broken  ofi'.  So 
here  is  another  miserable  bit  of  pedantry  of  some 
kind,  and  for  some  unknown  reason,  which  only 
turns  right  into  wrong  for  nothing  ;  for  the  AV  is 
certainly  quite  as  accurate  a  translation  :  indeed 
the  Durham  Greek  professor  said  more  so. ' 

But  there  are  two  good  rea.sons.  In  the  first 
place  the  word  '  fragment'  carries,  and  has  always 
carried,  a  sense  of  contempt.  Shaks.  uses  the 
word  seven  times,  and  this  is  always  present, 
mostly  prominent.  The  aptest  instance  is  perhaps 
Troil.  and  Cress.  V.  ii.  159 — 

'  The  fragments,  scraps,  the  bits,  and  greasy  reliqucs 
Of  her  o'er-eaten  faith,  are  bound  to  Diomed.' 

Cf.  T.  Fuller,  Holi/  Warrc,  iv.  16  (p.  195),  'Yea, 
now  full  willingly  would  the  Christians  have 
accepted  the  terms  formerly  offered  them  ;  and 
now  their  huniirie  stomachs  would  make  dainties 
of  those  conditions  which  before,  when  full  of 
pride,  they  threw  away  as  fra,L:iiieiit-~.  In  the 
second  place  the  'broken  pieces'  were  not  frag- 
ments of  larger  pieces  ;  all  that  the  disciples  gave 
to  the  multitude  were  '  broken  pieces,'  and  tuese 
which  were  gathered  up  were  the  broken  pieces 
that  were  in  excess  of  the  requirements. 

J.  llA.STINGS. 

FRAME.— To  'frame'  (from  Old  Eng.  framian, 
to  profit,  succeed)  is  primarily  to  make  good  j^ro- 
gress,  to  prosper,  as  Melville.  Di",-;/,  j).  'JrJ.  •  The 
Bischope  haid  lurked  a  ycir  or  twa  lyk  a  tod  in 
his  holl,  as  his  custom  was  when  things  framed 
nocht  with  him.'  Then  it  is  used  in  a  neutral 
sense,  to  get  on  well  or  ill  as  the  case  may  be,  as 
Rutherford,  Letters,  No.  xxxii.,  '  But  let  us,  how- 
ever matters  frame,  cast  over  the  aflairs  of  the 
bride  upon  the  Bridegroom.'  And  then  come  the 
various  transitive  meanings  of  preparing,  fitting 
for  use.  In  AV  the  verb  is  used  with  a  direct 
object,  except  once  with  a  foil,  inllnitive. 

1.  To  contrive,  to  manage,  Jg  1-"'  '  In  (oulii 
not  frame  to  pronounce  it  right'  (i?  ---";  ;:;,  lit. 
'fix  to  speak  so,'  perlia]!';  'fix  the  miinl.'  m. 
catch  the  sli.uln  ditirii-iicr  in  the  jironumiaiioin. 

*  Its  occurrences  in  LXX  .ire  Lv  '.J«  621,  jg  9,«  195,  1  s  30'-, 
2S  1121-22,  Ezk  1319;  where  KV  give  'piece,'  except  Jg  19* 
'  morsel '  (of  breatl),  and  Ezk  13i»  '  handful'  (of  barley). 
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Cf.  Betum  from  Famass.   IV.   v.    62  (2nd   pt.), 

•  SchoUers  must  frame  to  liue  at  a  low  sayle.' 

2.  To  direct,  Hos  5^  *  Thej-  will  not  frame  their 
doings  to  turn  unto  their  God'  (?i9:  kV,  lit.  as 
AVm  *  they  will  not  give ' ;  RV  as  AVm.  '  Their 
doings  •will  not  suffer  them  to  turn  unto  their 
God,'  with  AV  text  in  marg.).  Cf.  Rutherford, 
Lettrrs,  No.  clxxxvii.,  '  Frame  yourself  for  Christ, 
and  gloom  not  upoq  his  Cross'  :  Ps  145^  (L.  M.),  \ 
Stem,  and  Hopk. — 

'  Therefore  my  mouth  and  lips  TVl  frame 
To  speak  the  praises  of  the  Lord.' 

3.  To  form.  Is  29"  '  Shall  the  thing  framed  say 
of  him  that  framed  it.  He  had  no  understanding  ? ' 
(i-is7  -ex  -ir  ;  Amer.  RV  '  formed ') ;  and  in  RV, 
Job  10^ '  Thine  hands  have  framed  me  and  fashioned 
me '  i?=>y ;  AV  '  made  me').  So  Ps  106"»,  Stem. 
and  Hopk. — 

'  Upon  the  hill  of  Horeb  they  an  idol-calf  did  frame ' ; 
and  Shaks.  Merch.  of  Venice,  I.  i.  51 — 

'  Nature  hath  framed  strange  feQows  in  her  time.' 

4.  To  fit  together,  make,  Eph  2»  '  all  the  build- 
ing fitly  framed  together '  (awapfioXoyovudnj) ;  He 
II'  '  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God ' 
(KanjpTiffOai)  ;  and  in  R V,  Eph  4"  '  all  the  body 
fitly  framed  and  knit  together '  (<rwap/«»Xoyo«//«j'<w). 
Cf.  Spenser,  FQ  n.  iL  30 — 

'  And,  thinking  of  those  brancfaes  greea  to  frame 
A  girlond  for  her  dainty  forehead  fit. 
He  pluckt  a  bough  ;  out  of  whose  rift  there  came 
Smal  drops  of  gory  bloud,  that  trickled  down  the  same.' 

5.  To  devise,  Ps  5(P  '  thy  tongue  frameth 
deceit '  (tc? ?) ;  94^  '  which  frameth  mischief ' 
(Tap) ;  Jer  18"  '  Behold,  I  frame  evil  against  vou ' 
(i|r) ;  and  in  Amer.  RV,  Dt  31^  '  I  know  their 
imagination  which  they  frame'  (tojt,  lit.  'do,' 
EV  'go  about').  So  Barclay  (1514),  Cy.  (Percy 
See.)  23— 

'  "nian  frame  they  f landes  men  slyly  to  beg^ ' ; 

and  Ps  1(F,  Stem,  and  Hopk.— 

■  In  these  devices  they  have  framed 
Let  them  be  taken  sure.' 

6.  To  express,  embody,  2  Mac  15^  'speech 
finely  framed  delighteth  the  ears  of  them  that 
read  the  story '  (tA  ttjs  roTcwKei^j  rod  Xdyov ;   RV 

•  tie  fashioning  of  the  language ').    AV  is  a  modifi- 
eation  of  the  Geneva  tr°,  '  the  setting  out  of  the 

^matter,'  and  may  be  illustrated  from  Milton,  PL 
T.  460— 

'  Bjs  wary  speech 
Thus  to  th'  empyreal  miniirtyr  he  framed.' 

As  a  subst.  'frame'  occurs  twice  in  AV,  and 
means  something  constructed.  I.  The  structure 
of  the  body,  Ps  103"  '  he  knoweth  our  frame  ;  he 
rememl)ereth  that  we  are  dust '  («">?:).  To  this 
RV  adds  Ps  139^  '  My  frame  was  not  hidden  from 
thee,  when  I  was  ma^e  in  secret '  ("CfV,  AV  '  my 
substance,'  AVm  '  or,  strength  ;  or,  body ') ;  ani 
Amer.  RV,  Job  41^*  'his  [leviathan's]  goodly 
frame '  {xsnx  V^,  EV  '  his  comely  proportion ').  Sk) 
frequently  in  Paraphrases  in  Verse  (1775),  as  57* — 

'  With  sympathetic  feelings  tondt'd 
He  knows  onr  feeUe  frame ' ; 
and  51'— 

'  We  know,  that  when  the  soul  tincioatii'd 
ShaO  frcMn  this  body  file. 
Twill  animate  a  purer  frame 
With  life  that  cannot  die.' 

2.  The  stracture  of  a  city,  Ezk  40*  '  a  very  high 
mountain,  by  which  was  as  the  frame  of  a  city ' 
(Ty-nj:??,  Davidson,  '  a  buUding  of  a  city,  that  is, 
a  city-like  or  citadel-like  buildLig '). 

3.  RV  adds  Nu  i^"- ",  a  frame  ftted  together  for 
carrying  things  upon  (eio,  AV  '  bar '). 
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urit). — Lebh6n6h  is  erroneously  tr^  in  some  places 
in  AV  *  incense '  (Is  43**  60*.  Jer  6»  etc  In  RV  it 
is  correctly  rendered yranX-4nc«»we).  Incense,  how- 
ever, is  tlie  proper  rendering  of  another  word  .ttcp 
k&drdJi.  Tms  substance  was  compounded  of  i. 
and  other  aromatic  gums,  and  seasoned  with  salt 
(Ex  30"-'*),  ot  stoeet,  i.e.  not  so  seasoned  (Ex  25*, 
Lv  16^').  AU  incense  not  so  made  was  a  strange 
incense,  and  could  not  be  offered  (Ex  30*,  cf. 
'  strange  fire '  Lv  10*). 

F.  is  the  fragrant  resin  of  an  Indian  tree,  Boswel- 
lia  serrttta,  Stackh.,  procured  by  slitting  the  bark. 
It  is  imported  through  Arabia  (Is  60*.  Jer  6^).  It 
is  known  in  Arabia  by  a  name  kindred  to  the 
Heb.,  ».«.  lubdn.  It  was  one  of  the  gifts  oflered 
by  the  Magi  (Mt  2").  The  'incense'  of  both  AV 
and  RV  (Rev  8*)  should  be  '  frankincense.' 

G.  E.  Post. 

PRANKISH  VERSION.- See  Vebsioxs. 

FRANKLY.— In  Lk  7*^  the  verb  ^optoaro  is  tr^ 
'  he  frankly  forgave.'  The  older  VSS  have  simply 
'he  forgave'  (except  Wydif,  1380,  '  he  gaf  frely '), 
and  R V  returns  to  that.  The  purpose  of  the  A V 
translators  was,  no  doubt,  to  bring  out  on  a  special 
occasion  the  special  force  of  this  word,  which,  as 
Bruce  says  (Expos.  Cfr.  Test,  ad  loc.},  is  a  warmer 
word  than  itfuivai,  and  was  welcome  to  St.  Luke 
as  containinjr  the  idea  of  grace  {x^pis).  It  occurs 
only  in  the  writings  of  St.  Luke  (Lk  7*^  **• «,  Ac  3" 
25^«  27^)  and  St.  Paul  (Ro  8«,  1  Co  2",  2  Co 
27- 10  12«,  Gal  3^,  Eph  4»^,  Ph  1»  2»,  Col  2"  3»w», 
Philem-). 

The  Eng.  word  'frankly'  is  used,  not  in  the 
mod.  sense  of  candidly,  openly,  but  in  the  old  and 
literal  sense  of  freely,  unrestrainedly,  as  in  Elyot, 
The  Govemour,  ii  234,  '  puttynge  out  of  their  citie 
their  women  and  all  that  were  of  yeres  unhabill 
for  the  warres,  that  they  mought  more  frankely 
stistayne  famyne' ;  and  in  Shaks.  Meas.for  Meas. 
m.  L  106— 

'O,  were  it  bat  my  life, 
nd  throw  it  down  for  your  deliverance 
As  frankly  as  a  pin.' 

J.  Hastixgs. 
FRANTICK.— Sir  4*  'Be  not  as  a  lion  in  thy 
house,  nor  frantick  among  thy  servants '  {tparrcuno- 
KowCJp,  lit.  'conceiving  fancies,'  RV  'fanciful': 
Fritzsche  understands  '  suspicious,'  '  mistrustful,' 
arfficohnisch,  and  is  followed  by  Ball  [QP^ ;  but 
Bissell  thinks  the  AV  tr.  suits  the  context  best, 
and  translates  'as  a  crazy  man').  Tindale  has 
'  frantick '  for  AV  '  lunatick '  in  Mt  17"  '  Master 
have  mercy  on  my  sonne  for  he  is  franticke ' ;  and 
Sir  T.  More  ( Wcrkes,  p.  270)  uses  the  word  in  nearly 
the  same  sense  of  Luther,  '  And  therfore  among 
many  folishe  wordes  of  Luther,  as  foolLshe  as  euer 
heretyke  spake,  he  neuer  spake  a  more  frantike, 
than  in  that  he  saith  that  God  hath  nede  of  our 
faith.' 

FRAY  occurs  in  Zee  1**  of  the  terrifying  of  the 
'  horns '  of  the  Gentiles,  and  '  fray  away '  in  Dt  28*, 
Jer  7*^  of  the  driving  away  of  wild  beasts  from  a 
dead  body  (all  as  tr"  of  "Hb?)-  Amer.  RV  prefers 
'frighten.'  'Fray'  is  also  found  in  1  Mac  14'- 
'  every  man  sat  under  his  vine  and  his  fig  tree,  and 
there  was  none  to  fray  them '  (oig  ^  6  iKt/xt^Qp 
airoin,  RV  '  to  make  them  afraid ') ;  and  '  fray 
away*  in  Sir  22**  'whoso  casteth  a  stone  at  the 
birds  frayeth  them  away '  {aroao^i  avrd). 

Fray  is  what  phQologists  call  an  apbetic  form  of  'affray.' 
That  is  to  say,  ttie  old  vb.  'affray'  lost  its  unaccented  initial 
vowel  by  ^ibeBS  [i^titmi],  as  'esquire '  became  'squire,'  and  the 
like ;  and  this  luuppened  to  'affray'  while  still  ^>elt  'atray,'  a 
spelling  preserved  in  its  past  ptcp.  '  afraid '(='afrayed')-  To 
•fray'  is  therefore  (nriginally  to  'disturb'  (Anglo-Fr.  effire^/er, 
late  Lat.  er-fridare,  from  ex  and  fridut  (Old  Hi|^  Ger.  .^rufu], 
'peace'),  a  meaning  well  iUnstiated  by  the  examples  in  AV. 
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In  Hob  lOii  Oor.  uses  both  forms,  'Tee  as  a  lyon  roareth  he, 
that  they  itutye  be  afrayed,  like  the  children  of  the  see :  Uiat 
they  may  be  scarred  awaye  from  Egipte,  as  men  scarre  bvrdes : 
and  frayed  awaye  (as  doues  use  to  be)  from  the  Assirians  londe.' 
The  only  occurrence  of  the  vb.  in  Shaks.  is  Trail,  and  Crest. 
III.  ii.  24  :  '  She  does  so  blush,  and  fetches  her  wind  so  short,  as 
if  she  were  frayed  with  a  sprite.'  J.  HASTINGS, 

FRECKLE.— In  Lv  IS^*  Tindale  uses  this  word 
as  tr"  of  Heb.  bdhak,  wliich  occurs  only  in  this 
place :  '  Yf  there  appeare  in  their  flesh  a  glister- 
ynge  white  somewhat  blackesh,  then  it  is  but 
Irekels  growen  upp  in  the  skynne :  and  he  is 
cleane.'  Wyclif's  tr"  (1382)  was  'a  wemme  of 
whijt  colour,'  (1388)  'a  spotte  of  whijt  colour' 
(after  Vulg.  macula  colons  candidi,  whence  also 
Douay,  '  a  spotte  of  white  colour ').  Gov.  preferred 
'a  wiiyte  scabbe,'  Gen.  'a  white  spot.'  But  the 
Bishops'  restored  'freckle'  (in  sing,  'a  freckle'), 
;ind  tiiat  was  accepted  by  A V,  '  a  freckled  spot. ' 
RV  prefers  '  a  tetter,'  for  the  Heb.  means  more 
than  we  now  understand  by  'freckle,'  though  that 
word  formerly  described  ah  eruption  on  the  skin, 
as  in  Wliitehead,  Goat's  Beard — 

*  The  freckles,  blotches,  and  parch'd  skins. 
The  worms,  whitih,  like  black-headefl  pins, 
Peep  through  the  damask  cheek,  or  rise 
On  noses  bloated  out  of  size. 
Are  things  which  females  ought  to  dread.' 

The  word  occurs  also  in  Preface  to  AV  1611,  'A 
man  may  be  counted  a  vertuous  man,  though  hee 
haue  made  many  slips  in  his  life  (els,  there  were 
none  vertuous,  for  in  many  things  we  offend  all), 
also  a  comely  man  and  lonely,  though  hee  haue 
some  warts  vpon  his  hand,  yea,  not  onely  freakles 
vpon  his  face,  but  also  skarres ' — where  also  the 
word  probably  means  more  than  it  does  now.  See 
Tetter.  J.  Hastings. 

FREE,  FREEDOM,  FREELY.  — The  adj.  free 
'  has  been  a  chief  heirloom  from  Saxon  times,  and 
has  made  a  figure  in  all  stages  of  the  national 
story.  Perhaps  no  other  Saxon  adj.  is  comparable 
for  length  and  variety  of  career.  Originally  mean- 
ing lordly,  noble,  gentle,  it  has  with  each  change 
of  the  national  aim  so  changed  its  usage  as  still  to 
take  a  prominent  place.  In  the  growth  of  the 
municipal  bodies  the  privileged  members  were 
designated/ree-TOcn ;  in  the  constitutional  struggles 
it  managed  to  represent  the  idea  of  liberty ;  and 
in  these  latter  dajp^s,  when  social  equality  is  the 
universal  pretension,  it  signifies  the  manners 
thereon  attendant  in  the  modern  coupling/rce  and 
eaw.'— Earle,  Philology  of  the  Eng.  Tongue'^,  413. 

The  most  modern  meaning  to  be  found  in  AV  is 
also  the  most  common,  and  it  may  be  best  to  begin 
Avith  that  and  work  backwards. 

1.  At  liberty,  not  fettered,  whether  physically, 
as  Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1235 — 

'  My  heels  are  fetter'd,  but  my  fist  is  free ' ; 

or  morally,  as  Locke,  Human  Underst.  ii.  xxi.  8, 
'  So  far  as  a  man  has  a  power  to  think  or  not  to 
think,  to  move  or  not  to  move,  according  to  the 
preference  or  direction  of  his  own  mind,  so  far  is 
a  man  free.'  So  Job  3'»  'The  small  and  great  are 
there;  and  the  servant  is  free  from  his  master' 
(T^ri,  the  common  Heb.  word),  and  IP  2>«  'As 
free,  and  not  using  your  liberty  for  a  cloke  of 
maliciousness,  but  as  t  he  servants  of  God '  (iXevBepoi, 
the  common  Gr.  word). 

Passages  deserving  attention  are  :  (1)  Ps  88B  <  Free  among  the 
dead'  (T?ri  D'n?3,  RV  'cast  off  among  the  dead,'  RVm  'cast 
away'),  ftitzig,  Ewald,  and  others  tr.  'among  the  dead  is  my 
couch '  (taking  T^n  from  Pfh,  something  spread,  a  couch,  after 
the  doubtful  occurrence  in  Ezk  2~'^) ;  but  most  cdd.  now,  as 
AV  or  RV  (taking  the  word  as  the  adj.  usually  tr<i  'free'). 
Oheyne  in  '  Parchment'  Ptalnu  (1884)  gives,  'I  am  one  turned 
adrift  among  the  dead';  but  in  Book  of  Pmlnu (MiSS),  'I  am  a 
freedman  among  the  dead,'  remarking  there,   'The   psalmist 


alludes  to  the  grim  eulogy  of  death  in  his  favourite  poem  Job  S^^ 
[see  above].  But  he  gives  a  new  turn  to  the  phrase.  Unlike 
Job,  he  regards  such  freedom  as  the  reverse  of  a  benefit' — 
which  Kirkpatrick  describes  as  'a  far-fctchtd  interpretation.' 
There  is  no  question,  however,  that  the  plirase  rciaills  Job  318 
to  our  minds,  and  yet  that  the  word  is  used  here,  and  here  only, 
in  a  bad  sense.  It  means  either  separated  from  human  friend- 
ship, or  more  probably  from  divine  prote<:tion.  Delitzsch's 
interpretation,  ut  free,  diteharged,  from  the  responsibilities  of 
life,  like  Lat.  defuiustut,  is  less  appropriate  to  the  context.  The 
cognate  subst.  nT^lJ  [rmtn]  is  used  in  2  K  155  =  2  Ch  2621  of 
the  teparate  house  or  lazaretto  to  whtbh  Uzziah  was  confined. 
(2)  Ac  2228  '  And  Paul  said.  But  I  was  free  born.'  The  Or.  is 
siniply  '£y»  Si  ««<  ytyitniijuti,  '  But  I  was  even  bom ' ;  the  word 
to  be  supplied  is,  however,  'Pw,u4e7««, '  Roman,'  from  the  previous 
verse  :  so  RV  '  But  I  am  a  Roman  bom.' 

RV  adds  Is  45''  'he  shall  let  my  exiles  go  free' 
for  AV  '  let  go  my  captives'  (niv\). 

2.  Unhindered,  unimpeded,  as  Shaks.  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,  v.  ii.  732,  '  For  mine  own  part,  I 
breathe  free  breath.'  So  1  Es  4^^  '  And  that  all 
they  that  went  from  Babylon  to  build  the  city 
should  have  free  liberty'  (intapxiiv  ry\v  iXevdtpiav, 
RV  'should  have  their  freedom') ;  2  Th  3'  'Pray 
for  us,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  may  have  free 
course '  (rpixVy  ^it.  '  may  run,'  as  AVm  and  RV). 
The  AV  tr"  is  a  combination  of  Tind.  '  maye  have 
fre  passage '  and  Rhem.  '  may  have  course ' ;  RV  Is 
a  return  to  Wyclif's  'that  the  word  of  God  renne.' 
RV  adds  with  this  sense  1  Co  7""  '  If  the  husl)and 
be  dead,  she  is  free  to  be  married  to  whom  she 
will '  (iXevOipa,  AV  '  at  liberty '). 

3.  Exempt,  Dt  24'  'When  a  man  hath  taken  a 
new  wife  he  shall  not  go  out  to  war,  neither  .^hall 
he  be  charged  with  any  business  ;  but  he  shall  be 
free  at  home  one  year'  ('pj),  i.e.  exempt  from  public 
duties.  I  Ch  9^  'the  Levites,  who  remaining  in 
the  chambers  were  free '  (o'-no?,  RV  *  free  from 
service ') ;  1  Mac  15'  '  And  as  concerning  Jerusalem 
and  the  sanctuary,  let  them  be  free '  (iXevdepa,  sc. 
from  tribute);  Mt  15*  =  Mk  7"  'he  shall  be  free' 
— words  added  in  italics  to  complete  the  sense 
without  equivalent  in  Greek  ;  they  are  omitted  by 
RV;  Mt  17-«  'Then  are  the  children  free.'  RV 
adds  He  13^  'Be  ye  free  from  the  love  of  money' 
(d4>i\dpyvpos  6  rpjiros,  AV  '  Let  your  conversation  be 
without  covetousness ' ;  RVm  '  Let  your  turn  of 
mind  be  free ' :  Vaughan  is  more  modem  and 
literal,  '  Let  your  disposition  be  unavaricious'). 

4.  Acquitted  after  trial,  often  equivalent  to 
innocent,  as  Shaks.  Hamlet,  II.  ii.  590 — 

'  He  would  drown  the  stage  with  tears, 
And  cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  8i)eech  ; 
JIake  mad  the  guilty,  and  apjml  the  free, 
Confound  the  ignorant ;  ana  amaze,  indeed, 
The  very  faculty  of  eyes  and  ears.' 

In  AV,  Nu  5'»-  28-  31  Kv  .  and  the  verb  Ro  6'  '  For  he 
that  is  dead  is  freed  from  sin'  (Sedinalurrai,  RV  'is 
justified '),  i.e.  is  acquitted  from  the  guilt  of  sin. 

6.  Voluntary,  gratuitous.  Ex  21 '^  'then  shall 
she  go  out  free  without  money '  (c;n,  RV  '  for 
nothing').  So  the  phrase  'free  gift,'  1  Es  2* 
{evxals,  i.e.  votive  offerings,  RV  'gifts  that  were 
vowed') ;  Jth  4'-'  {eKoi''<Tia  56fj.ara),  1  Mac  10^*  {Sifta, 
RV  '  a  gift ') ;  Ro  5"-  "'• '« (x<i/"«^Ma  [not  in  v.i*,  but 
understood  there  also],  a  word  which  is  almost 
peculiar  to  St.  Paul,  occurring  elsewhere  only  in 
1  P  4'",  and  '  is  used  of  those  special  endowments 
which  come  to  every  Christian  as  the  result  of 
God's  free  favour  (x«ip's)  to  men,  and  of  the 
consequent  gift  of  faith '  —  Sanday  -  Headlam, 
Romans,  p.  358  ff.  It  is  tr^  '  free  gift '  only  in  Ro 
516. 16^  ^Q  which  RV  adds  6** ;  elsewhere  simply 
'  gift ').  So  asrain  we  find  '  free  offering '  for  the 
u.sual   'freewill  offering'  in  Ex  36*,  Am  4",  Jth 

6.  Generous  or  even  noble,  the  earliest  meaning 
of  the  word  according  to  Earle  (as  al)ove),  who 
quotes  Shaks.  Troil.  and  Cress.  IV.  v,  139 — 

*  I  thank  thee,  Hector : 
Thou  art  too  gentle  and  too  free  a  man.' 
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This  is  Chaucer's  meaning  also  in  Nonne  Preestes 
Jafe,  94— 

'  For  certes,  what  so  any  wonuuan  seitb. 
We  alle  desyren,  if  it  migbte  be. 
To  ban  bonsbondes  hardy,  wyse,  and  free.' 

This  sense  occurs  twice  in  AV,  2  C!i  29*'  '  And  the 
coneregation  brought  in  sacrifices  and  thank  offer- 
in;:s  ;  and  as  many  as  were  of  a  free  heart  burnt 
otierinjrs'  (RV  'willing'),  and  Ps  51^ 'uphold  me 
with  thy  free  spirit'  (RV  'with  a  fr»e  spirit,' 
Amer.  RV  and  RVm  '  willing ' ;  both  31^,  which  as 
a  subst.  means  'prince,'  'noble,'  in  Pr  25'  and 
elsewhere). 

On  Pb  51»  Earle  {The  PtaUer  vf  1539,  p.  290)  says,  'So  1535 
(Ooverdale's  Bible]  after  the  Vuljf.  et  tpiritu  prine^^aUeonJbrma 
me' — which,  again,  is  after  Sept.  wn^LLKn  i/ytumauf  rnftrm  fu. 
Here  there  can  be  no  doubt  that '  free '  was  used,  not  in  any  of 
its  lower  aenaes,  as  when  it  is  the  equivalent  of  libtr  as  opposed 
to  tervtu ;  or  eren  in  the  sense  of  Uberal,  boonteoos  in  gifts ; 
but  (inclusive  perhaps  of  this  latter)  with  qiedal  eye  to  that 
higher  sense  of  lordly,  noble,  generous,  princely,  ro^ ;  which 
is  conspicuous  in  the  best  medisval  osage  of  the  word,  and 
which  qualified  it  to  represent  prindpalU  and  itytyuttxm.  Kd>le 
iMOught  this  out  well — 

'  With  that  free  Spirit  West, 

Who  to  the  contrite  can  dispense 

The  princely  heart  of  innocence.' 
Keble,  it  should  be  added,  has  also  suggested  the  correct 
translation.  What  the  psafanist  prays  for  is  not,  as  AY,  that  he 
may  be  upheld  by  God's  free  Spirit,  bat,  as  RV,  ttiat  under  tbe 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  tus  own  spirit  may  become  willing 
or  spontaneous  in  the  right. 

Freedom  in  Ac  22^  '  With  a  great  sum  obtained 
I  this  freedom,'  is  Roman  citizenship  (-roKtreia, 
RV  'citizenship').  See  CiTlZEXSHiP.  RV  has 
changed  '  liberty '  of  AV  into  '  freedom  '  for  Gr. 
iXfvdepia  in  Gal  o^-^**«,  1  P  2^^  though  retaining 
'liberty'  for  the  same  Gr.  word  in  Ro  8^,  1  Co 
10^,  2*Co  3'^  Gal  2»,  Ja  1^  2^,  2  P  2«.  In  every 
case  but  the  last  it  is  the  freedom  of  those  who  are 
not  under  law  but  under  grace ;  '  freedom '  is 
therefore  the  best  word,  and  might  have  been  used 
throughout.    See  Liberty. 

Freely  is  found  in  the  sense  of  (1)  unref^rainedly, 
as  in  Lv  14^  Wye.  '  And  whanne  he  had  left  the 
sparewe  to  fle  in  to  the  feeld  frely ' ;  and  in  AV 
Gn  2'*^  '  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest 
freely  eat '  (^rxn  ^ix,  lit.  '  eating  thou  shalt  eat*'  as 
AVm  ;  so  1  S  14»') ;  Ad.  Est  le^'  '  that  the  Jews 
may  freely  live  after  their  own  laws '  (xprtcdax,  RV 
'  live ') ;  Ac  2®  '  let  me  freely  speak  unto  you '  (e^bp 
el-reu'  fiera.  rappfrjaia^,  RV  '  I  may  say  unto  you 
freely');  26*  'I  speak  freely'  {Tappifffiaj^o/nepos 
XaXcD) ;  to  which  RV  adds  Jn  2'"  'when  men  have 
drunk  freely '  (Srai'  fieOvcOuxnir),  lit.  '  when  thev  are 
drunken,'  as  Lk  12**,  and  as  Vulg.  here  '  cum  ineb- 
riati  fuerint.'  Wyclif  has  '  whanne  men  ben 
fuliillid'  (1382  'filled');  Tmd.  'when  men  be 
dronke,'  so  Matthews  and  the  Great  Bibles  ;  Cov. 
'whan  they  are  dronken';  but  the  Geneva  pre- 
ferred 'when  men  have  wel  droncke,'  and  it  was 
followed  by  Bish.,  Rhem.,  and  AV.  RV  is  a  com- 
promise between  the  two  older  translations. 

(2)  For  nothing,  gratuitously :  the  most  common 
meaning.  It  occurs  in  Nu  11'  '  We  remember  the 
fish,  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely'  (c|-  'gratis,' 
or  as  RV  'for  nought').  'Freely'  was  WyclLFs 
tr"  [1388,  but  1382  '  gladly  "l,  and  he  no  doubt  used 
the  word  in  the  sense  of  '  for  nothing '  after  LXX 
Swpedv  and  especially  Vulg.  gratis,  which  gave 
the  Douay  '  gratis '  ;  '  freely '  is  the  Bishops'  word 
also  ;  but  all  others  '  for  nought '  (Tind.,  Rog.),  or 
'for  naught'  (Cov.,  Gen.).  .Also  in  1  Mac  10»  'I 
freely  set  at  liberty  every  one  of  the  Jews'  {dtpirjfu 
Aei'tfepai'  dwpedy,  RV  '  I  set  at  liberty  without 
price);  cf.  Lk  4i*  Tind.  'frely  to  set  at  liberty 
them  that  are  bruised '  (an  attempt  to  express 
the  pregnant  phrase  dTo<yTet\ai  redpaivfUyom  ip 
i<pf(TeL,  lit.  '  to  send  away  the  shattered  [so  as  to 
be]  in  release ').  And  in  ^T  Swp^dv  '  as  a  gift,'  from 
Baptd,  a  gift,  is  so  rendered  in  Mt  10^ '^",   Ro  3**, 


2  Co  IF,  Rev  2l«22",  where  the  prominent  thought 
is  the  grace  (gratis)  of  the  giver,  as  Mt  10"  '  freely 
ye  received,  freely  give.'  And  this  is  no  doubt  the 
meaning  in  Ro  8**  and  1  Co  2^  where  xa.fM.'iotiax  is 
tr'*  'freely  give.'  Illustrations  are  Ex  21"  Wye. 
'  sche  schal  go  out  freli  without  money '  ( AV  '  free,' 
RV  '  for  nothing ') ;  Is  52*  Cov.  '  my  people  is  frely 
caried  awaye '  (EV  '  for  nought  0  ;  and  Shaks. 
Winter's  Tale,  I.  i.  19,  '  You  pay  a  great  deal  too 
dear  for  what's  given  freely.* 

(3)  Voluntarily,  spontaneously,  approaching  the 
meaning  of  'generous,'  'nobte'  given  last  for 
'  free ' :  Ps  54'  '  I  will  freely  sacrifice  unto  thee ' 
(n^-jp,  RV  'with  a  freewill  ofiering,'  after  most 
commentators,  but  Chevne  prefers  'with  a  free 
will '  both  here  and  at  5fu  15*) ;  Hos  14*  '  I  will 
heal  their  backsliding,  I  will  love  them  freely' 
(n^nj,  LXX  bfiokayun,  Vulg.  spontanee.  Wye.  [1382] 
'  of  my  free  will,'  [1388] '  wilfuli ' ;  Rog.  '  wyth  al  my 
heart,'  Gen.  'frely,'  Don.  'voluntarily,'  Cheyne 
'  spontaneously ').  And  this  is  the  meaning  of 
'  freely '  in  Ezr  2**  (RV  '  willingly ')  7",  where  it  is 
used  to  bring  out  the  force  of  the  Heb.  verb.  This 
is  Milton's  meaning  {PL  viiL  443)  where  God  ad- 
dresses Adam — 

'  My  image,  not  imparted  to  the  brate ; 
WlKMe  feUowdiip  therefore,  onmeet  for  thee. 
Good  reascHi  was  thoa  freely  dioakist  distike.' 

Freeman :  1  Es  3**  ( Aev^epoj) ;  1  Co  7—  '  the  Lord's 
freeman '  (drekfvdfpm,  RV  '  freedman '),  so  as  to 
bring  out  the  spiritual  emancipation  and  to  dis- 
tinguish from  the  natural  '  heeman '  {e\ev6epoi) 
following.    RV  adds  Col  3"  (ikeiOepm,  AV  '  free'). 

Freewoman :  1  Mac  2",  Gal  4**-»-  *,  jJl  ikevdtpa, 
of  the  natural  condition,  and  directly  opposed  to 
'bond-slave'  (1  Mac)  or  'bondmaid'  (Gal).  RV 
adds  Gal  4'i.  J.  Hastings. 

FREEWILL  OFFERIKG.— See  Sacrifice. 

FREQUENT.— In  the  sense  of  crowded,  well- 
attended,  '  frequent '  is  common  in  writers  of  the 
17th  cent,  and  earlier,  as  a  'frequent  assembly' — 
Sanderson,  Worfcs,  ii.  242, 258,  a '  frequent  college ' ; 
'the  College  was  sa  frequent  as  the  roumes  war 
nocht  able  to  receaue  them '— Melvill,  Diary,  50. 
The  sense  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  AV  is  akin 
to  this,  but  more  exactly  tcell-acquainted,  convers- 
ant :  2  Co  1 1**  '  in  prisons  more  frequent,*  exactly 
as  Knox,  Wor/cs,  iv.  139,  '  Be  frequent  in  the 
prophetis  and  in  the  epistillis  of  St.  Paul.'  The 
Gr.  is  -reptaaoripon,  and  KV  follows  Bish.  and  Rhem. 
'more  abundantly,'  the  other  VSS  having  'more 
plenteously.'  Amer.  RV  and  RVm  give  'fre- 
quent' in  1  S  3^  for  'open'  of  AV,  'the  word  of 
the  Lord  was  precious  in  those  days ;  there  was  no 
open  vision '  (n?j  jim  pK). 

FRET. — To  '  fret '  is  primarily  to  eat  up,  con- 
sume {for,  intensive  prefix,  and  etan  to  eat,  like 
Ger.  ver-essen),  as  in  Alisaunder  of  Macedoine 
(KE.T.S.)  L  1159— 

'  Fayre  handes  and  feete  freaten  too  the  bonne.' 

But  a  very  early  meaning  and  very  common  is  to  eat 
into,  gnaw,  corrode,  as  of  a  disease,  and  the  word 
being  used  in  this  sense  by  Tind.  in  Lv  l3«-ai.58 
14**,  it  was  retained  in  AV.  The  uses  in  AV, 
then,  are — 

1.  Transitively :  1.  Literally  to  eat  away,  cor- 
rode, Lv  135»-s3  i4«  'a  fretting  leprosy'  (njn» 
in^?),   and  13*  'it  is  fret*  inward'  (nnns).     So 

•  It  will  be  observed  that  in  Lv  13»  '  it  is  fret  inward,' A^^  »« 
tbe  past  ptcp.  Cf.  More,  Utopia,  i.  (Lumby,  p.  46, 1. 14X  '  For 
he  (and  that  no  marveile)  beynge  so  touched  on  the  quicke,  and 
hit  oo  the  gaole,  so  fret,  so  fumed,  and  (At»ltA  at  it,  and  was  in 
snch  a  rage  that  he  oooM  not  refraine  himaeUe  from  chidiiwe, 
skolding,  railing,  and  reviKng.'  Sinular  forms  are  '  lift'  Gn  f", 
Lk  16» ;  '  whet'  Ps  643  Pr.  Bk. 
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Fuller  says  of  the  death  of  Godfrey  {Holy  Warre, 
Bk  ii.  ch.  6,  p.  61),  *  It  may  be  the  plague  took  him 
out  of  the  hands  of  that  lingring  disease,  and 
quickly  cut  otl"  what  that  had  been  long  in  fret- 
ting' ;  and  Shaks.  makes  Lear  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  soul  say  of  his  daughter  Goneril  (Lear,  I.  iv. 

276)— 

'  It  she  roust  teem, 
Ore*te  her  child  of  spleen  ;  that  it  may  live 
And  be  a  thwart  dlsnatured  torment  to  her  1 
Let  it  stamp  wrinkles  in  her  brow  of  yoiith  ; 
With  cadent  tears  fret  channels  in  her  checks.' 
"Ite  trn  of  Pa  8912  in  the  Great  Bible  of  1530  was  '  When  thou 
with  rebukes  dost  chasten  man  for  sinne,   thou  makcst  his 
bewtye  to  consume  awaye,  like  as  it  were  a  mothe.'    In  1540 
the  explanatory  phrase  '  fretting  a  garment'  was  added,  which 
being  thereafter  adopted  into  the  text  appears  in  the  Pr.  Bk. 
version.    Of.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Leaminn,  ii.  ii.  6,     As 
for  the  corruptions  and  moths  of  history,  which  are  epitomes, 
the  use  of  them  descn-eth  to  be  banished,  as  all  men  of  sound 
judgment  have  confessed,  as  those  that  have  fretted  and  cor- 
roded the  sound  bodies  of  man  v  excellent  lustories,  and  wrought 
them  into  base  and  unprofitable  dregs.' 

2.  Figuratively,  in  two  senses.  (1)  To  vex. 
Tindale  says  (ilxpos.,  Parker  Soc.  p.  31),  'And 
the  nature  of  salt  is  to  bite,  fret,  and  make 
smart ' ;  whence  Adams  passes  to  the  fig.  sense 
(//  Petrr,  p.  47  on  1^)  *  Do  we  cut,  and  fret,  and 
trouble  you :  remember  we  are  salt,  the  sharper 
the  better.'  So  in  AV,  Ezk  16«  'Because  thou 
bast  not  remembered  the  days  of  thy  youth,  but 
hast  fretted  me  in  all  these  things'  ('V'^nsi;  Anier. 
RV  'raged  against').  (2)  To  disquiet  oneself,  Ps 
37*  '  Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evildoers'  (nnnfi-'?><, 
so  37^-  *,  Pr  24") ;  Is  8-*  '  when  they  shall  be  hungry 
they  shall  fret  themselves'  (ivpn^i,  Del.  'it  is  roused 
to  anger ' ;  Cheyne,  '  he  shall  be  deeply  angered ' ; 
Skinner,  '  he  shall  break  out  in  anger '). 

The  AV  tr"  is  partly  from  the  Gen.  '  he  shal  euen  freat  him 
self,'  and  partly  from  the  Bish.  'they  will  bee  out  of  patience.' 
'  He  is  out  of  pacience '  is  Coverdale's ;  Wye.  [1382J  '  it  shal 
wrathen,'  [1388]  '  it  schol  be  wrooth,'  and  the  Douay  '  he  will 
be  angrie,'  are  both  nearer  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  being  both 
after  the  Vulg.  'irascetur';  but  both  miss  the  force  of  the 
special  form  [Hithpael],  which  is  found  only  here.  The  LXX 
gives  kvirrfirrKr^i ;  Luther,  '  werden  sie  ziirnen.'  A  very  close 
parallel  occurs  in  Sir  Thomas  Wiat  (Skeat's  Specimens,  p.  225) — 

'  And  whilst  they  claspe  their  lustes  in  armes  a-crosse, 
Oraunt  them,  good  Lord,  as  thou  maist  of  thy  might, 
To  frcate  inward,  for  losyng  such  a  losse.' 

2.  Intransitively,  be  irritable,  chafe,  grieve,  the 
nkodem  meaning :  1  S  1*  '  And  her  adversary  also 
provoked  her  sore,  for  to  make  her  fret'  (a^y-in  n^ny 3), 
and  Pr  19^  '  his  heart  fretteth  against  the  Lord  ' 
(IHi:).     So  Shaks.  Jul.  Cws.  iv.  iii.  42— 

'  Fret  tUryour  proud  heart  break.' 

J.  Hastings. 
FRIEND. — Heb.  history  has  supplied  the  world 
>vith  an  example  of  true  friendship,  as  romantic 
and  beautiful  as  any  in  Grecian  story ;  and  Heb. 
literature,  though  it  contains  no  treatise  de 
Amiritid,  abounds  in  proverbs,  setting  forth,  as 
eloquently  as  Laelius  nuuself,  the  nature  of  this 
line  human  relation,  the  claims  which  it  makes, 
and  the  blessings  wliich  it  brings.  If  Jonathan  and 
David  are  the  Pylades  and  Orestes  of  the  Bible, 
the  pithv  sayings  of  the  ffokhma  Lit.  contain  the 
philosonliy  of  friendship.  A  genuine  attachment 
IS  ^Hjssiole  only  between  the  virtuous — this  is  im- 
plied in  all  the  directions  given  in  the  Book  of  Pr 
to  the  young  man  for  his  guidance  in  life,  and  ex- 
pressly indicated  in  the  waniings  of  IS'*  28'',  where 
the  word  (nj^n)  rendered  companion  is  that  else- 
where often  translated ^rtcnrf.  That  even  natural 
ties  cannot  compare  with  the  bond  of  friendship 
for  strength  and  endurance,  is  said,  not  without  a 
touch  of  satire,  in  18**  'He  that  maketh  many 
friends  doeth  it  to  his  own  destruction  ;  but  there 
is  a  friend  that  sticketh  closer  tlian  a  brother.' 
David,    in    his    lament,    describes    the    affection 


of  Jonathan  for  him  as  '  passing  the  love  of 
women. '  That,  as  Lord  Bacon  puts  it  in  his  Essay, 
the  principal  fruits  of  friendship  are  healthful 
and  sovereign,  lx)th  for  the  ail'ections  and  the 
understanding,  comes  out  in  the  striking  proverb 
(27"), '  Iron  sharpeneth  iron  ;  so  a  man  sharpeneth 
the  countenance  of  his  friend  ' ;  while  the  anguish 
inflicted  on  a  true  heart  when  one  trusted  and 
loved  proves  false  or  unkind,  is  exliibited  in  a 
concrete  form  in  the  behaviour  of  Job's  three 
friends,  and  in  many  a  passionate  cry  wrung  from 
tliat  patriarch  (Job  6**-  ="  19*^),  or  from  a  psalmist 
under  similar  provocation  (Ps  41"). 

Among  the  duties  of  friendship  Cicero  places 
high  that  of  frankness  in  reproof  and  counsel ;  and 
this  could  not  fail  of  characteristic  recognition  in 
the  proverbs  of  Israel, '  Faithful  are  the  wounds  of 
a  fnend  ;  but  the  kisses  of  an  enemy  are  deceitful ' 
(Pr  27''),  while  in  17*  are  indicated  the  tact  and 
delicacy  necessary  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty. 

Pr  27^"  is  the  Heb.  equivalent  for  the  saying  that 
'  old  friends  are  best ' ;  and  that  poverty  and  trouble 
are,  like  lengtli  of  time,  tests  of  the  genuineness  of 
friendly  profession,  in  contrast  with  the  pretended 
attachment  of  flatterers  and  parasites,  is  the  theme 
of  proverbs  like  li^  19*- ''.  True  friends  are  rare 
witn  the  great  and  powerful,  yet,  as  Bacon  says, 
they  set  a  higher  rate  than  others  on  the  rare 
possession,  and  the  Bible  gives  many  instances  of 
the  confidence  of  intimacy  between  kings  and 
subjects,  e.a.  David  and  Hushai ;  prophets  and 
apostles  and  their  disciples,  e.g.  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
Paul  and  Timothy. 

But,  while  the  Bible  presents  an  ideal  of  friend- 
ship equal  to  that  demanded  by  other  literature, 
it  does  not  leave  it  there.  It  elevates  it  in  a 
manner  all  its  own  to  a  transcendent  height.  It 
presents  it,  not  only  as  a  human  relationsliip,  but 
one  possible  between  God  and  man.  Abraham  was 
the  friend  of  God  (2  Ch  20^,  Is  418,  ja  o"^).  With 
Moses,  too,  J"  spake  '  face  to  face  as  a  man  speaketh 
unto  his  friend '  (Ex  33"),  and  the  Son  of  God  used 
the  naxaa  friend  in  preference  to  servant,  not  only 
of  the  apostles,  but  also  of  all  for  whom  He  laid 
down  His  life  (Jn  15i»-  "• "). 

There  are  nine  Heb.  words  or  phrases  rendered 
friend  in  the  AV.  Those  of  most  frequent  occur- 
rence are  connected  with  the  roots  anx,  expressing 
affection,  and  njfi  sociability,  the  most  common 
being  ii,  rendered  41  times  friend,  104  times 
neighbour,  and  sometimes  companion  and  fellow. 
The  most  usual  equivalents  in  LXX  and  Vulg.  are 
<f>L\oi  and  amicus.  As  a  term  of  salutation  the 
vocative  iraipe  is  three  times  in  NT  rendered 
friend  (Mt  20"  22^2  26^). 

Of  course  the  term,  friends  sometimes  implies  no 
more  than  political  associates  or  allies,  e.g.  1  S  30^, 
Jer2a'-8.  A.  S.  Aglkn. 

FRINGES  (Heb.  n'W  ziztth).— In  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  the  Jews,  especially  those  of  the  Pharisaic 
party  (cf.  esp.  Mt  23°),  attached  the  greatest 
importance  to  three  material  reminders  or  '  sensible 
signs '  of  their  obligations  under  the  Law.  These 
were  the  zizith  (EV  'fringes'),  the  tiphillin  or 
phylacteries  (wh.  see),  and  the  mezuzah  (Dt  6*  11^) 
on  the  doorpost.  Of  these  the  first-named  was  the 
sign  to  which  the  greatest  virtue  was  ascribed. 
Its  observance  is  first  required  by  the  law  of  Dt 
(22'*),  where  we  read  '  Twisted  cords  (c'^'^?,  LXX 
arpevTi :  AV,  KV  incorrectly  '  fringes,'  but  RVm 
'  tAvisted  threads ')  shalt  thou  make  thee  upon  the 
four  corners  ('arba'  kanphuth,  AV  '  four  quarters,' 
RV  'four  borders')  of  thy  mantle  (lit.  'covering' 
as  Ex  22"  [Heb.  ^],  see  below)  wherewith  thou 
coverest  thyself.'  Tlie  obiect  here  termed  gSdtlim 
acquired  later  the  special  aesignation  zizith  rvyrf, — 
it  is  so  rendered  by  the  Targum  Jems.  i.  (pseudo- 
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Jonathan)  in  Dt  22'^ — for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  we  meet  the  same  enactment  in  an  expanded 
form  in  the  priestly  legislation:  'And  the  LORD 
spake  unto  Moses  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  bid  them  that  they  make  them  fringes  * 
in  the  borders  (so  AV,  RV  ;  more  correctly  '  tassels 
upon  the  corners';  cf.  RVm)  of  their  garments 
throughout  their  generations,  and  that  they  put 
upon  the  fringe  of  each  border  (i.e.  the  tassel  of 
each  comer)  a  cord  of  blue'  (Nu  lo''-*).  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  interpretation  sug- 
gested by  the  EV,  that  a  fringe  attached  to  the 
hem  of  the  garment  is  intended,  is  quite  erroneous. 
We  have  only  to  turn  to  Hag  2^,  where  a  still 
common  Eastern  practice  is  referred  to,  to  see  that 
kandph  applied  to  an  article  of  dress  can  only 
mean  '  corner '  or  loose  flowing  end  of  a  garment,  t 
Now,  the  Hebrews  seem  to  have  worn  as  an  outer 
garment  a  large  piece  of  cloth  of  the  shape  of  a 
Scotch  plaid  (generally  called  simlak,  see  Dress), 
which  also  served  as  a  covering  (ras?)  by  night 
(Ex  22-*).:^  To  the  four  corners  of  this  garment, 
then,  the  '  twisted  cords '  of  Dt  were  clearly 
intended  to  be  fastened.  The  more  extended 
enactment  of  the  Priestly  Code,  however,  evidently 
contemplates  a  more  elaborate  arrangement  of  a 
tassel  attached  to  each  comer  by  a  cord  of  blue. 
To  these  tassels  the  Greek  translators  give  the 
name  KpdcTeoa,  the  term  exclusively  used  by  the  NT 
writers.  It  has  even  found  its  way  into  Targ.  Onk. 
(prrn:)(cf.  Dalm.  Gram.  Aram.  149)  in  both  passages 
from  the  Pentateuch.  The  simlah  was  worn  like 
the  Greek  himation,  which  is  its  NT  equivalent,  the 
loose  end  being  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder.  It 
was  the  zizith  attached  to  this  comer  (r.  KpaaxiSov  t. 
I/mtIov)  that  was  reached  with  comparative  ease  bj- 
the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  approaching 
our  Lord  in  the  crowd  from  behind  (Mt  9^'^,  Lk  8**). 

When  we  attempt  to  go  behind  the  prescription 
of  the  Torah,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  we 
have  here  an  ancient  custom,  §  perhaps  with 
originallv  magical  or  superstitions  associations 
(see  W.'R.  Smith,  JRS  416,  note;  Nowack,  Heb. 
Arch.  ii.  123)  taken  up  and  impressed  with  a  new 
significance  by  the  Hebrew  legislation.  Even  so 
late  as  NT  times  a  special  virtue  was  supposed  to 
be  attached  to  the  '  tassels  on  the  four  comers ' 
(ilt  14^,  Mk  6^  ;  cf.  the  special  sanctity  of  the 
four  homs  of  the  altar,  Lv  4'ff-,  1  K  1*«).  To  the 
more  spiritually  minded,  however,  they  were,  as 
they  were  intended  to  be,  continual  reminders' of 
the  obligation  resting  on  J's  people  to  walk  in 
His  Law,  and  to  keep  all  His  commandments  (see 
esp.  Nu  15^-  ^*). 

With  the  change  in  the  fashion  of  the  outer 
garments  of  the  Jews,  and  with  the  increasing 
frequency  and  cruelty  of  heathen  and  Christian 
persecution,  the  Jews  gradually  ceased  to  wear 
the  tassels  in  the  way  prescribed  by  the  original 
legislation.  A  special  article  of  clotliing  was 
devised  of  the  shape  of  a  modem  chest-protector — 
one  part  covering  the  breast,  the  other  the  back — 
with  the  necessary  aperture  in  the  centre  for  the 
head  to  pass  through.  This  garment,  to  which  the 
nam&s  of  tallith  (n'^)  and  'arba'  kanpMth  (Dt 
22'-)  were  given,  had  the  tassels  attached  to  its 
four  comers,  and  was  worn  as  an  undergarment,  a 
practice  still  observed  by  all  orthodox  Jews.  The 
more  zealous,   however,   wear  it  so  that  one  or 

*  The  MT  has  here  v:s.-i  in  the  singular,  but  probably  we 
ought  to  read  with  the  Samaritan  nv^Tt ;  cf.  LXX  xfirrtitL. 

t  Cf .  1 S 1527  24*-  3-  U  where  the  LXX  renders  s;;!  by  the  exact 
terms  to  3-T<5-jy(«.  r^j-  iiT>Mits,  for  which  see  Jevons  and  Gardner, 
itaniial  o/  Gr.  Antiq.  52. 

:  Thai  one  and  the  same  garment  is  intended  in  Dt  and  Xu  is 
confirmed  by  the  Targiim  of  Onkelos,  which  in  both  passages  has 
re:;. 

j  The  practice  of  wearing  tassels  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Persians,  as  appears  from  the  monuments  of  Persepolis. 


more  of  the  tassels  may  be  visible.  The  iallith 
now  described  came,  later,  to  be  known  as  tallith 
kat6n  or  '  small  tallith,'  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
tallith  gadCl,  *  large  tallith '  or  prayer-shawl.  The 
latter  more  nearly  corresponds  in  shape  t-^  the 
ancient  simlah,  being  a  quadrangular  piece  of 
white  woollen  (or  sUken)  cloth  to  w  hich  the  tassels 
are  attached  in  the  manner  about  to  be  described. 
It  is  worn  universally  by  the  Jews  during  the 
daily  service  in  the  synagogue,  either  thrown  over 
the  head  or  round  the  shoulders,  but  always  so 
that  the  tassels  shall  be  visible  in  front.  Special 
prayers  are  said  before  and  during  the  act  of 
adjusting  the  tallith. 

The  rabbinical  prescriptions  with  regard  to  the 
n-'V"?  or  tassels  have  been  elaborated  with  charac- 
teristic detail,  and  fill  many  pages  of  the  Jewish 
codes  (see  literature  at  end"  of  art.).  Only  a  very 
few  of  these  need  be  cited  here.  From  a  reference 
in  the  ilishna  {Menakh.  iv.  1)  it  would  appear  that 
the  former  practice  of  making  the  zizith  by  tvvist- 
ing  three  white  threads  with  one  of  blue  (or  blue- 
purple)  was  falling  into  desuetude,  perhaps  owing 
to  the  increasing  ditticulty  of  procuring  the  ex- 
pensive dve  required  ;  and  that  it  was  henceforth 
permissible  to  use  white  threads  alone  so  long  as 
the  numbers  were  complete  (see  Levy,  Worterb. 
8.  voc.  23J?).  Somewhat  later  we  learn  from  the 
curious,  and  in  part  obscure,  paraphrase  of  Nu  15* 
in  the  Targum  Jerus.  i.  (pseudo-Jonathan)  appar- 
ently based  on  Talmudic  decision,  that  the  threads 
must  be  spun  expressly  for  the  purpose,  not  made 
of  the  refuse  of  the  loom,  and  uiat  they  must  be 
tied  with  five  knots  (j'Tss'p).  According  to  the 
prescription  still  in  force,  it  is  required  that  four 
(whit«)  threads  (J's:!")  shall  be  taken,  of  which  one 
— technically  called  the  shctmmesh  or  'servant' — 
shall  be  considerably  longer  than  the  rest.  A 
small  hole  or  eyelet  (3p:)  is  made  in  each  comer  of 
the  tallith  three  thumb-breadths  (D'Vtu)  from  each 
margin ;  through  this  the  four  threads  are  drawTi 
and  the  ends  brought  together.  A  double  knot  is 
tied  close  to  the  margin  of  the  tallith,  the  shammesh 
is  then  twisted  tightly  9  times  round  the  remaining 
7  threads  and  another  double  knot  is  tied ;  then 
round  9  times  and  a  knot ;  then  round  11  times 
and  a  knot ;  and  finally  round  13  times  and  a  knot, 
and  the  zizith  is  complete.  Various  mystic  signifi- 
cations are  attached  to  the  ntmiber  of  knots  and 
twistings.  The  most  interesting,  perhaps,  is  that 
which  deduces  from  the  whole  a  sjmbol  of  the 
complete  Torah  :  thus  the  numerical  value  of  the 
letters  of  the  word  n'X'V  is  90 -i- 10 -f- 90-1- 10 -f- 400= 
600,  which  with  the  8  threads  and  the  5  knots 
makes  a  total  of  613,  the  exact  number,  according 
to  rabbinic  calculation,  of  the  positive  (248)  and 
negative  (365)  precepts  of  the  Torah.  This  has  led 
to  the  exaggerated  statement  that  the  wearing  of 
the  zizith  is  of  equal  merit  with  the  observance  of 
the  whole  Law. 

Males  only  are  to  wear  the  tallith  (so  alreadj 
Targum  pseudo-Jonathan  on  Dt  22®).  This  is 
compulsory  after  the  13th  year,  when  the  Jewish 
boy  becomes  a  bar-mizvah,  but  the  small  tallith 
may  be  worn  earlier.  The  size  of  the  latter  is  said 
by  Maimoiiides  to  be  such  that  a  boy,  just  able  to 
walk  alone,  shall  be  completely  covered  by  it.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  wear  the  tallith  at  night ;  this 
is  inferred  from  tlie  words  of  the  Law,  '  that  ye  may 
look  upon  it  and  remember'  (Nu  IS'*),  an  injunc- 
tion impossible  of  fulfilment  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night.*  As  an  illustration  of  the  importance 
attached  to  the  wearing  of  the  zizith,  the  following 
anecdote  is  frequently  quoted.  The  son  of  a 
famous  Rabbi  was  asked  which  of  the  command- 
ments above  all  others  his  father  had  especially 

*  This  question  was  one  of  the  differences  between  the  schools 
of  Hillel  and  Shamniai  {Ediyj/oth,  iv.  10). 
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charged  him  to  keep.  His  reply  was :  '  The  law 
concerning  the  zi?Uh.  On  descending  a  ladder  my 
father  stepped  on  one  of  the  threads  and  tore  it  on. 
He  refusea  to  move  from  the  spot  till  it  was  re- 
placed '  (Shabb.  1186).     See  also  DuESS. 

LiTKRATrRK.— The  rabbinical  prescriptions  are  found  in  the 
authoritative  codes  of  Maimonides  ( l'a<<  Ua-hazakah,  Jlilkolh 
Zizith)  and  Joseph  Caro  (Shulhan  'Aruk  Yori  Dea,  cli. 
viil.-xxiv.).  A  convenient  compendium  of  the  latter  work  is 
the  D"n  miK  tny  jn'^c'-'ry  dik  "n  -ao,  wuna,  1888  (rules 
concerning  the  zizlth,  pp.  33-38).  Also  in  the  tractate  Ziztth  in 
Raph.  KxTfihe'ini,  ^eptem  libri  Talmudici  varoi  Uxerosolymitani, 
Frankfort,  1861 ;  Hiller,  De  vestibut  ftnwriatit  Hebraorum,  in 
Uffolini  The«a»ru*,  vol.  xxl.  More  easily  accessible  is  Boden- 
scnatz,  Kirchliehe  Verfammg  d.  heutigen  Juden,  1748,  pt  iv. 
pp.  »-15;  Biixtorf,  Synagoga  Judaiea,  pp.  160-170.  Art. 
'^Frinircs  '  in  Kitto's  Biblical  Cydopcedia?.    See  also  Driver  on 

Dt  22i2.  A.  II.  S.  Kennedy. 


FROCK.—'  A  linen  frock '  is  named  in  Sir  40*  as 
the  dress  of  the  poor  in  contrast  to  the  '  purple ' 
of  the  rich  {(l)iJ.6\ivov,  lit.  'raw  linen';  KV  'a 
hempen  frock '  ;  the  word  occurs  only  here  in 
bibl.  Greek).  The  '  frock '  was  once  the  cover- 
all of  the  English  labourer,  and  still  remains  as 
'  smock-frock.'     See  Drks.s. 

FROG  (ynw  zSphardm,  ^drpaxos,  rana). — An 
ampltibious  animal,  noted  in  two  connexions  in  the 
Bible.  1.  As  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  (Ex  8""^*, 
Ps  78'"  etc.).  2.  As  a  form  assumed  oy  unclean 
spirits  (Rev  16'^- ").  It  is  also  mentioned  in  Wis 
19'".  The  frog  refen'ed  to  in  the  story  of  the 
plagues  is  the  Ranula  esculenta,  L.,  tiie  edible 
frog.  It  is  found  in  all  stagnant  waters  in  the 
Holy  Land.  The  Arab,  name  for  the  frog,  dufdd, 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew. 

G.  E.  Post. 

FROM.— Following  the  Gen.  Bible,  'from'  is 
used  in  1  Es  3'-^  as  equivalent  to  '  away  from ' :  '  But 
when  they  are  from  the  wine,  they  remember  not 
what  they  have  done.'  This  is  the  only  occurrence 
of  a  meaning  that  is  common  in  Shaks.  Thus 
Macbeth,  ill.  i.  132— 

'  For  't  must  be  done  to-night, 
And  something  from  the  palace ' ; 

and  Jul.  Cces.  i.  iii.  35 — 

'  But  men  may  construe  things  after  their  fashion, 
Clean  from  the  purpose  of  the  things  themsehes.' 

FRONTLETS.— See  Phylacterie.s. 

FROWARD.— Froward  is  the  Northern  form  of 
'  from  ward,'  as  we  have  'to  and  fro'  for  'to  and 
from.'  Cf.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii.,  'As  cheerfully 
going  towards,  as  Pyrocles  went  frowardly  from- 
ward  his  death.'  Froward  is  thus  the  opposite  of 
'toward,'  and  is  used  by  Spenser  {FQ  vi.  x.  24) 
in  the  litenal  sense  of  turned  from — 

'  And  eeke  them  selves  so  in  their  daunce  they  bore, 
That  two  of  them  stiU  froward  seem'd  to  bee, 
But  one  still  towards  shew'd  her  selfe  afore.' 

In  AV  '  froward '  is  always  figurative,  turned 
from  in  sympathy,  opposed,  hostile,  as  in  Ps  18'-" 
*  with  the  froward  thou  wilt  show  thyself  froward ' 
(■y^SrH  srpjrcv,  RV  'with  the  pei-verse  thou  wilt 
show  thyself  froward').  Then,  by  an  easy  transi- 
tion, that  which  goes  the  wrong  way  to  accomplish 
its  ends,  twisted,  tortuous,  not  straightforward. 
Thus  Dt  32»  Tind., '  Tliefrowarde  and  overthwarte 
generation  hath  marreil  them  selues  to  himward ' 
(^KS),  EV  '  perverse,'  which  does  not  adequately 
express  the  sense,  says  Driver.  Tindale's '  frowarcl ' 
is  better  than  '  penerse,'  for  its  meaning  is  just 
what  Driver  gives  as  the  meaning  of  the  Heb. 
here,  'the  opposite  of  what  is  sincere,  straight- 
forward, and  frank,'  denoting  'a  character  which 
pursues  devious  and  questionable  courses  for  the 


purpose  of  compassing  its  ends.'  Thus  Latimer 
(Sermons  before  Edio.  VI.,  Arber's  ed.  p.  115), 
'  The  herte  of  man  is  naughti,  a  croked,  and  a 
froward  pece  of  worke.'  Still,  'froward'  was 
frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  obstinate,  as 
T.  Lever,  Sermons  (1550,  Arter's  ed.  p.  103),  'The 
father  draweth  not  by  force  violent  lye  them  that 
1)6  stubborne  and  frowarde,  but  by  loue  them  that 
be  gentyll,  and  come  wyllyngly.'  And  the  union 
of  tne  crooked  with  the  obstinate  gives  perversity. 
RV  prefers  'perverse'  in  2  S  22*' =  1*8  18'*  (as 
above),  Pr  2"  (not  Amer.  RV)  32"  11»  ;  and  Amer. 
RV  further  in  Dt  32»,  Pr  2^^  6'*  8"  10^'  16'^8-  ^  22». 
RV  gives  'crooked'  in  Pr  8*  21*,  and  Amer.  RV 
'wayward'  in  Pr  2"  4-'*  17***,  and  'cunning'  in 
Job  5".  But  '  froward '  is  introduced  into  2  S  22*^ 
(AV  'unsavoury'),  Pr  23«  (AV  'perverse').  ,  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  ideas  represented  by  this 
word  refer  to  conduct,  especially  in  public  life  ;  it 
is  therefore  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  Pr, 
where  '  froward '  is  found  14  times,  elsewhere  only 
7  times. 

Wj-clif  rarely  uses  the  word  ;  not  in  any  of  the  places  where 
it  occurs  in  AV,  his  words  being  'shrewd,'  'perverted,'  or 
'  wayward.'  But  it  is  found  in  Dt  211**  (1382),  '  If  a  man  gete  a 
rebel  sone,  and  a  fraward  (1388  '  overthewert '),  that  herith  not 
the  fadres  and  modres  heest' ;  and  as  a  various  reading  in  2  Ti 
S*.  The  introduction  of  the  word  so  freely  into  Pr  was  made  by 
Rogers  and  Coverdale.  Its  single  occurrence  in  NT  is  from 
Tindale,  1  P  21** '  Servauntes  obey  youre  masters  with  all  feare, 
not  only  yf  they  be  good  and  courteous ;  but  also  though  they 
be  frow.irde '  (1526  and  1534).  The  Gr.  is  rxeXiif,  which  means 
tortuous  as  of  a  river,  and  then  ethically  rwt  straiyhtfoncard. 
Here,  says  Salmond,  it  means  not  exactly  'capricious'  (as 
Luther),  or  'wayward'  (as  Rhem.),  or  even  '  froward'  (as  Tind. 
Gov.  Rog.  Gran.  Gen.  Bish.  AV,  RV),  but  'harsh'  or ' penerse,' 
the  disposition  that  lacks  the  reasonable  and  considerate,  and 
makes  a  tortuous  use  of  the  lawful. 

The  adv.  frowardly  occurs  only  Is  57"  '  and  he 
went  on  frowardly  in  the  way  of  his  heart '  (Tl^n 
33v^,  lit.  'he  walked  turning  away,'  as  AVm  and 
RVm  ;  Amer.  RV  '  backsliding ').  For  the  Eng. 
word  cf.  Knox,  Hist.  137,  'Then  began  she  to 
froAvne,  and  to  look  frowardly  to  all  such  as  she 
knew  did  favour  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.' 

Frowardness  is  used  only  in  Pr  2^*  6"  10^^,  n'i3»nei, 
a  word  which  is  found  only  in  the  plu.  and  means 
lit.  '  turnings  about,'  i.e.  '  lines  of  action,  or  modes 
of  speech,  adopted  for  the  sake  of  escaping  un- 
pleasant realities,  or  evading  the  truth,  perversions 
of  truth  or  right ' — Driver  on  Dt  32''*  ;  see  his  note. 
The  word  is  ti"'*  by  the  adj.  'froward'  in  Pr  8^* 
('  the  froward  mouth,'  lit.  '  the  mouth  of  evasions ') 
1031  i6'28;  by  'very  froward'  in  Dt  32*';  and  by 
'froward  things'  in  Pr  2'^  16^.  Cf.  Barlowe, 
Dialoge  (Lunn's  ed.  p.  106),  'And  no  meruell, 
thoughe  Saull  fared  the  worse  for  hys  people, 
wher  as  Moyses  the  most  faythfull  seruauute  of 
god  was  partely  by  their  frowardnes  debarred 
fro  the  pleasaunt  lande  of  behest. ' 

J.  Hastings. 

FRUIT.  —  Palestine  is  always  described  as  a 
fruitful  land  (Ps  107*»,  Is  5').  The  number  of 
'  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth '  produced  here  is  very 
large.  The  great  diversity  of  climate  makes 
possible  the  cultivation  of  plants  from  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Ihe  following  list  of  the 
products  of  the  soil  may  be  taken  as  an  index,  not 
exhaustive  but  illustrative  of  the  capabilities  of 
this  '  land  of  promise  '  : — Fitches  (Is  28-'*-  ^),  opium 
poppy,  mustard,  cabbage,  cauliilower,  turnip,  cress, 
radisn,  flax,  sorrel,  rue,  vine,  Indian  fig,  jujube, 
lemon,  orange,  citron,  lupine,  beans,  horsebeans, 
peas,  lentils,  chickpeas,  mfish  (Vigna Nilotica,  L.), 
carob, strawberry, blackberry,  peach,  plum,  almond, 
apricot,  nectarine,  apple,  quince,  medlar,  Photinia 
Japonica,  hawthorn,  pomegranate,  myrtle,  water- 
melon, cantelope,  scjuash,  pumpkin,  cucumber, 
coriander,  dill,  fennel,  caraway,  anise,  celery, 
parsley,  parsnip,  carrot,  carthamus  (bastard  saffron), 
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chicory,  lettuce,  artichokes,  potato,  tobacco,  tomato, 
esrgplant,  henbane,  nightshade,  castor  oil,  sesame, 
oUve,  tijr.  sycomore,  mulberry,  hemp,  walnut,  edible 

Ce,  satfron,  banana,  dat«,  colocasia,  maize,  wheat, 
ley,  sorghum,  sugar  cane.  G.  E.  PoST. 

FRUIT.  — The  figurative,  and  indeed  all  the 
literal  uses  of  the  word  '  fruit,'  except  the  primary 
one  of  the  fruit  of  fruit-bearing  trees,  are  sug- 
gested by  the  Hebrew  idioms,  and  belong  to  what 
may  be  called  biblical  Enj.'lish.  Thus  it  is  used 
of  the  general  products  of  the  earth,  Ex  23"  '  And 
six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  land,  and  shalt  gather 
in  the  fruits  thereof  ("wa?,  RV  'increase').  It  is 
also  used  of  the  offspring  of  animals,  including 
man,  as  Ps  127*  'Lo,  children  are  an  heritage 
of  the  Lord  :  and  the  fruit  of  the  womb  is  his 
reward'  ("!?,  the  common  word  for  'fruit').  In 
this  sense  notice  La  2"-** '  Shall  the  women  eat  their 
fruit,  and  children  of  a  span  long  ? '  (n?). 

It  has  be«n  maintained  {Ptainu  Ckron,  Arranged,  pp.  150, 
4M9  that  'fruit'  in  Ps  7218  has  this  meanine  in  AY,  'There  shall 
be  an  handfal  of  com  in  the  eai^  upon  ue  top  of  the  moon- 
tains  ;  the  fmit  thereof  shall  shake  like  Lebanon '  (H^X  This 
might  be  true  of  Wyclifs  ti«  (1388X  'Sttdefastoease  sdial  be  in 
the  erthe,  in  the  higfaeste  plaoes  of  moanteyns;  the  frurt 
therof  schal  be  eabannsid  aboae  tbe  liban ' ;  and  more  con- 
fidently of  Coverdale's,  'There  sluJbe  an  beape  of  come  in  the 
earth  hye  rpon  the  bdlles,  his  frute  sbal  shake  like  Libanos,' 
though  the  'his'  probably  refers  to  'com.'  Bat  the  Geneva 
ti"  is  '  An  handful  of  come  shalbe  soWen  in  tbe  earUi,  enen  in 
tbe  top  of  the  mountaiues,  and  tbe  frute  thereof  shiri  shake 
like  the  trees  of  Lebanon :  aiid  the  children  shal  florisb  oat  of 
the  citie  like  the  giaase  of  the  earth,'  «-ith  the  marg.  note, 
'Tnder  suche  a  King  abalbe  moste  ^reat  plentie,  bottie  of  frute 
and  also  of  tbe  increase  of  mankinde.'  And  there  is  little 
doubt  that  AV  followed  the  Gen.  Bible  here. 

Whether  in  the  Heb.  '  fruit '  refers  to  the  fruit  of  the  earth 
or  of  the  King^s  body  is  another  matter.  Ewald  takes  it  to 
be  the  King's  offspring,  his  posterity,  as  in  Ps  niO;  go  also 
Bmgess,  'Let  His  fruit  be  abundant,  on  the  top  of  tiie  hilla, 
like  (the  cedars  oO  Lebanon,'  who  compares  Ps  9^  and  Hos  145. 
Cheyne  refers  the  'fruit'  to  the  people,  'May  abnndance  of 
ooni  be  in  the  land,  upon  the  top  of  the  moantains  may  it 
wave ;  [and  the  peoplel--like  Lebanon  be  its  fruit.' 

Figuratively  four  meanings  are  found :  1.  The 
product  of  effort,  as  Pr  31*^  '  Give  her  of  the  fmit 
of  her  hands '  {'^?) ;  Ro  1"  '  I  purposed  to  come 
unto  you,  (but  was  let  hitherto,)  that  I  might 
have  some  fmit  among  you  also,  even  as  among 
other  Gentiles '  (icapxos).  2.  Benefit,  profit,  Jn  4* 
'  And  he  that  reapeth  receiveth  wages,  and  gather- 
eth  fruit  unto  life  eternal'  ()copx6j,  cf.  Eng.  'har- 
vest,' the  same  word  philologically).  Ro  6^  'What 
fmit  had  ye  then  in  those  things  whereof  ye  are 
now  ashamed  ? '  ((co/Mr6s).  3.  By  a  strongly  idiom- 
atic Heb.  phrase,  'The  fruit  of  the  lip,'  that  is, 
praise.  Is  oV^  '  I  create  the  fruit  of  the  lips '  (aij, 
cf.  vb.  in  Pr  10*^),  an  idiom  that  was  accepted  into 
bibl.  Gr.,  He  IS^^  '  By  him,  therefore,  let  us  oiier 
the  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  continually,  that  is, 
the  fruit  of  our  lips  giving  thanks  to  Kis  name ' 
{KCLpTos  from  LXX  of  Hos  li-^i,  '^?  for  c^).  4. 
Of  moral  consequences  of  action,  Is  3^'^ '  the  fruit  of 
their  doings,'  cf.  Jer  17^"  2F*  etc.  This  differs 
from  (1),  for  it  is  often  undesigned,  and  from  (2), 
for  it  is  often  used  of  punishment. 

J.  Hastings. 

FRUSTRATE.— 2  Es  10«  'Forsake  me  not,  lest 
I  die  frustrate  of  my  hope '  {ut  non  frustra  moriar), 
and  Jth  11"  'That  my  lord  be  not  defeated  and 
frustrate  of  his  purpose'  (i-rpoKTm).  So  Hooker, 
Ecd.  Politif,  I.  xi.  4,  'It  is  an  axiom  of  nature 
that  natural  desire  cannot  utterly  be  frustrate ' ; 
and  Knox,  Hist.  29,  'King  Henry  frustrate  re- 
turned to  London,  and  after  his  indignation  de- 
clared, began  to  fortify  with  men  his  frontiers 
toward  Scotland.'  Such  past  participles,  formed 
in  imitation  of  the  Latin,  are  common  in  Eliza- 
bethan English.  Shaks.  uses  this  form  still  more 
boldly  as  an  adj.,  TernpeM,  ni.  iii.  10 — 
'  The  sea  mocks 
Our  frustrate  search  on  land.' 


The  meaning  is  'defeated,'  'baulked.'  The  same 
sense  is  found  with  the  infin.  in  Ezr  4*  '  Hired 
counsellors  against  them  to  frustrate  their  pur- 
pose' (T???);  and  with  the  finite  verb  in  Is  44» 
'[the  Lord]  that  fmstrateth  the  tokens  of  the 
liars'  (Tse,  Wye.  [1382],  'voide  makende  tocnes 
of  deuynoures^ ;  Cov.  '  I  destroy  the  tokens  of 
witches ' ;  Del.  '  who  brings  to  nought  the  signs 
of  the  lying  prophets').  And  in  the  same  seuse 
RV  adds.  Job  5^='  '  He  frustrateth  the  devices  of 
the  crafty'  (is?,  AV  '  He  disappointeth ').  But  in 
Gal  2"  the  meaning  is  difierent,  '  I  do  not  frus- 
trate the  grace  of  God '  (d^rnS,  RV  '  make  void '), 
».e.  not  'baulk,'  'thwart,'  or  'disappoint,'  but 
'nullify,'  'render  inoperative,'  'make  of  no  avail 
or  value.'  So  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  ii.  385,  '  To 
suche  persones  as  do  contenme  auncient  histories 
...  it  may  be  sayd,  that  in  contemnynge  histories 
they  frustrate  Experience.' 

Goodwin,  therefore  (Works,  L  pt.  2,  p.  206),  miases  tbe  point 
wfaen  he  says,  *  It  was  God's  great  design  to  advance  grace, 
and  therefore  be  calls  their  stepfring  aside  from  the  doctrine 
thereof,  a  frastrating  of  the  grace  of  God,  GaL  iL  alt,  wfaidi 
men  do  by  mingling  anytbii^  with  it ;  it  is  a  frastrating  of  tbe 
grace  of  God,  because  it  frustrateth  tbe  great  design  of  God, 
for  to  frustrate  is  to  make  void  a  design.'  Dr.  Gw>-nne  {in  loe.) 
brings  out  the  meaning  thus :  '  I  do  not  make  void  the  atoning 
grace  of  God  by  tednng  to  juttiff  mtfte^f;  for  if  r^teooanesB 
come  by  law,  then,  indeed,  Christ  died  needlessly,  and  tJke  graee 
o/ God  it  made  of  none  ^i^et.'  Tbe  <dderTenions  are  inaccurate 
or  inademiate.  Wye.  'cast  not  awn'  (after  Valg.  non  abiieioy, 
so  Gov.  Ebem. ;  Tind.  'despyse,'  so  Bog.  Cian. ;  Gen.  better 
'abrogate';  Bish.  'reject'  Augustine  is ri^t— turn irritom/acio. 

J.  Hastings. 
FRYING-PAK.— See  Food. 

FUEL.  —  The  Hebrews  indicated  fuel  by  a 
figure  as  the  'food  of  fire'  (Is  9*- ^^  [Heb.  *■>«] 
UK  n'yztp,  EV  '  fuel  of  fire ' ;  Ezk  15*- «  21*-  n^rx). 
In  ancient  as  in  modem  times,  wood  was  no  doitbt 
the  principal  fuel,  either  in  its  natural  state  or 
prepared  as  charcoal.  There  is  no  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  use  of  mineral  coal  as  fuel.  With 
regard  to  the  use  of  wood  as  fuel,  we  may  assume 
that  the  variety  of  woods  employed  for  this 
purpose  was  as  great  as  it  is  in  "^vria  to-day  (see 
the  list  prepared  by  Post  in  PUF  :Jt,  1891,  p.  1 18  ff. ). 
The  term  ofz  (lit.  tcoods)  is  applied  equally  to  the 
'  sticks '  or  twigs  gathered  by  individuals  (Nu 
IS^^,  IK  17i">-  "),  and  to  the  faggots  or  logs 
prepared  by  felling  and  cutting  up  the  trees  of 
the  forest  (Lv  !'"•  4").  A  few  of  such  trees  are 
named  in  Is  44i*-^.  Shrubs  of  every  variety  were 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  such  as  the  rothem 
(COT  Ps  120*  '  coals  of  juniper,^  more  correctly  as 
RVm  •  coals  of  broom  '),  a  shrub  very  largely  used 
as  fuel  by  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day  (Palmer, 
Doughty).  Reduced  to  charcoal  (see  below),  the 
rothem  (Arab,  ritm)  is  said  to  throw  out  an  intense 
heat.  References  to  thorns  (etc,  cyp)  as  fuel  are 
numerous  in  Scripture ;  the  'dtad  (ipx  Ps  58"* 
[Eng.  *]),  probably  the  buck-thorn  (see'  THORNS 
-\XD  Thistles),  is  mentioned  in  particular.  The 
use  of  chaff",  which  includes  the  chopped  straw 
(tibn)  from  the  threshing-floor,  is  likewise  referred 
to  (Mt  3^),  as  also  of  ^^ithered  herbage  {x^pros,  EV 
'  grass ')  in  general  (Mt  6*^,  Lk  12^). 

The  Hebrews,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  were 
familiar  with  the  advantage,  as  fuel,  of  wood  in 
the  form  of  charcoal,  for  such,  without  doubt, 
was  the  '  coal '  of  Scripture  (see  COAL).  The 
ancient  Egyptians,  ace.  to  Wilkinson  (ed.  1878, 
ii.  35,  36),  used  faggots  of  wood  for  heating  water 
and  boiling  meat,  but  preferred  charcoal  for  roast- 
ing. However  this  may  have  been  among  the 
Hebrews,  the  fuel  used  for  the  brasier  (nx  Jer 
Sff-*"-  AV  '  hearth,'  RV  '  brasier ')  or  chafing-dish 
{VH  ii'3  Zee  12^,  RV  '  pan  of  fire '),  by  which  the 
houses  of  the  upper  classes  were  warmed  in  winter, 
was  undoubtedly  charcoal  (cf.  Jn   18^  21').     No 
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Buch  luxury  would  be  found  in  the  houses  of  the 
poor,  who  nad  to  content  themselves  with  a  lire  of 
logs  or  twij^s  placed  in  a  depression  in  the  floor  of 
the  living-room.  The  smoke  from  such  a  hearth 
(perhaps  "Tjipto — although  tliis  word  is  in  our  extant 
literature  used  only  of  the  altar-hearth,  Lv  6' 
[Eng.  6"]— mod.  Arab,  the  same)  escaped  as  best 
it  could  through  the  door  or  the  latticed  window 
(Hos  13',  EV  '  chimney  ').  Chimneys  in  our  sense 
were  not  known,  although,  by  a  corruption  of  the 
text,  2  Es  6*  is  made  to  speak  of  '  the  chimneys  of 
Zion.' 

It  is  uncertain  to  what  extent  the  Hebrews  were 
familiar  with  the  use  of  animal  dung  as  fuel. 
This  form  of  fuel,  as  is  well  known,  is  very  exten- 
sively used  in  the  East,  both  by  the  nomads  and 
the  fellahin.  The  dung  of  the  camel  is  the 
favourite  fuel  of  the  Bedawin,  while  the  Syrian 
peasant  carefully  collects  the  droppings  of  his 
cattle,  which  he  uses  either  in  the  natural  state 
when  sufficiently  dry,  or  mixed  with  straw.  From 
the  incident  recorded  in  Ezk  4*2'"'  we  may  at  least 
infer  that  this  form  of  fuel  was  not  unknown  (see 
esp.  v."),  although,  as  the  country  was  more 
extensively  wooded  then  than  now,  there  would 
not  be  the  same  necessity  as  now  exists  for 
having  recourse  to  it.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 

FUGITIYE.— 1.  Simply  one  who  flees,  as  from 
danger  or  punishment  (the  modern,  as  it  is  also 
the  earliest,  meaning  of  the  word,  after  Lat. 
fugitiviia).  So  Is  15''  '  His  fugitives  shall  flee  unto 
Zoar '  (RV  '  Her  nobles  flee  unto  Zoar,'  with  •  fugi- 
tives' in  marg.  The  reading  is  doubtful  and 
difficult,  see  the  Coram.);  Ezk  17^^  'And  all  his 
fugitives  with  all  his  bands  shall  fall  by  the  sword ' 
(so  RV  and  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.,  but  reading  again 
doubtful).  2.  A  deserter  from  duty.  This  sense 
belongs  to  fugitivus  also.  So  Jg  12^ '  Ye  Gileadites 
are  fugitives  of  Ephraim ' ;  Gov.  'runnagates.' 
That  tnis  is  the  meaning  of  EV  is  certain,  but 
Moore  holds  that  it  is  a  misinterpretation,  the 
Heb.  word  (o'i?'^9)  meaning  not  '  runagate,'  but 
'  survivor '  (see  his  note) ;  2  K  25^^  '  the  fugitives 
that  fell  away  to  the  king  of  Babylon '  (nyx  o'^ESn 
'?y  ^h^i,  RV  '  those  that  fell  away,  that  fell  to  the 
king ') ;  Jth  16'^  '  as  fugitives'  children '  (ws  iraiSas 
avTonokoivruv,  RV  '  as  runagates'  children ') ;  2  Mac 
S*'  (the  only  example  of  the  adj.  in  AV)  '  He 
came  like  a  fugitive  servant  through  the  mid- 
land unto  Antioch '  (Spavirov  rpbtrov,  RV  '  like  a 
fugitive  slave').  So  Shaks.  Ant.  and  Chop.  iv. 
ix.  22— 

'  But  let  the  world  rank  me  in  register 
A  master-leaver,  and  a  fugiti^'e.' 

3.  A  Wanderer,  as  Foxe,  Act.  and  Mon.,  iii.  747, 
•If  thou  wert  an  honest  Woman,  thou  wouldest 
not  .  .  .  run  about  the  Country  like  a  Fugitive.' 
This  is  the  meaning  of  Gn  4'*- "  '  a  fugitive  and  a 
vagabond'  (iji  yj,  ptcp.  of  i'»  to  wander;  LXX 
arivuiv  koX  rp^jjuov  [preserving  the  paronomasia], 
Vulg.  vagm  et  profuqtis;  Luther,  'unstiit  mid 
flUchtig';  Wye.  [1382]  'vagaunt  and  fer  fugitif,' 
[1338]  '  unstable  of  dwellyng  and  fleynge  aboute ' ; 
Gov.  '  a  vagabunde  and  a  rennagate ' ;  Bish.  '  a 
fugitive  and  a  vagabond').  Shaks.  presents  a 
close  parallel  in  /  Henry  VI.  ill.  iii.  67— 

'  When  Talbot  hath  set  footinjir  once  in  France, 
And  foshion'd  thee  tliat  instrument  of  ill, 
Who  then  but  English  Henry  will  be  lord, 
And  thou  be  thrust  out  like  a  (ugiti\'e?' 

J.  Hastings. 
FULLER.— The  fuller's  art  is  mentioned  in  both 
OT  and  NT  only  in  connexion  with  himself.  In 
the  former  the  fuller's  field  (2  K  18",  Is  7''  36*)  is 
the  only  word  ust-d,  and  indicated  an  open  field  on 
the  west  of  Jems,  where  cloths  were  fulled  and 
8prea<l  out  in  the  sun  to  dry.     The  process  of 


fulling  in  those  times  is  unknown  to  us  except 
indirectly,  partly  from  the  etymolo^  of  the  word 
(Djia,  yva^evi),  and  partly  from  an  Egyp.  picture. 
It  seems  to  have  consisted  in  woiihing  tue  material 
with  some  preparation  of  lye,  beating  or  rubbing 
it,  and  exposing  it  to  the  rays  of  tlie  sun.  This 
ensured  a  considerable  amount  of  cleaning  and 
bleaching ;  and  the  remains  of  ancient  Egyp.  linen 
show  that  the  result  of  the  art,  rude  as  it  may 
have  been,  was  highly  satisfactory.  In  NT  the 
only  reference  to  it  (Mk  9^)  is  wliere  the  garments 
of  Jesus  at  His  transfiguration  are  said  to  have 
become  'glistering,  exceeding  white:  so  as  no 
fuller  on  earth  can  whiten  them'  (RV) ;  and  this 
description  shows  that  the  reader  was  familiar 
with  the  fuller's  art  and  its  beautifying  efiects. 
The  dress  of  Egyp.  and  Jewish  priests  was  made 
of  white  linen,  and  among  their  higher  classes  of 
very  fine  material,  whose  lustre  was  enhanced  by 
art.  Fulling  is  still  carried  on  in  the  E.,  probably 
very  much  as  it  was  practised  in  ancient  times, 
ancl  is  often  employed  before  dyeing  cloth  and 
yarn,  to  remove  impurities  and  improve  the  process 
of  colouring ;  but  it  is  rapidly  being  superseded 
by  the  modem  mode  of  bleaching. 

J.  Wort  A  BET. 
FULLER'S  FIELD,  THE  (D3i3  .niip,  6  dyobi  yva4>iia^, 
ager  fullonis),  was  the  scene  of  Rabshalceh's  inter- 
view with  Eliakiiu  and  others  (2  K  IS",  Is  36^), 
and  of  that  between  Ahaz,  Isaiah,  and  his  son 
(Is  7').  In  each  case  it  is  named  in  connexion 
with  the  phrase  'conduit  of  the  Upper  Pool,' 
which  is  '  in '  or  '  on '  '  the  highway  of  the  Fuller's 
Field.'  The  conduit  apparently  crossed  the  high- 
Avay  at  a  point  close  to  the  city,  as  conversation 
carried  on  there  could  be  heard  by  the  people  on 
the  walls  (2  K  18^).  The  place  canndt  now  be 
identified  with  certainty.  En-rogel  we  know  was 
a  resort  of  the  fullers  ;  whence  probably  its  name 
was  derived.  The  same  is  true  of  Birket  Mamilla, 
in  the  vale  west  of  the  city.  The  former,  lying  in 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  S.E.,  would  have  been 
difficult  of  approach,  and  hearing  from  the  walls 
impossible.  The  higher  aqueduct  from  Solomon's 
Pools  crosses  the  valley  a  little  above  Birket 
Mamilla,  and  seems  to  have  entered  the  city  close 
by  the  tower  Psaphinus,  at  the  N.W.  angle. 
This,  however,  could  hardly  be  called  '  the  con- 
duit of  the  Upper  Pool.'  From  Birket  MamUla  a 
conduit  takes  ^^•ater  to  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah, 
passing  under  the  wall  northward  of  the  Jalla  gate. 
Birket  Mamilla  being  the  '  upper '  of  the  two 
pools  in  the  valley,  there  is  at  least  a  possibility 
that  the  Fuller's  Field  was  located  here.  On  the 
N.,  however,  an  ancient  conduit  entered  the  city 
E.  of  the  Damascus  gate.  Its  course  without  the 
wall  has  not  been  traced.  It  may  have  come  from 
the  large  pool  some  distance  out,  to  the  left  of  the 
NAblfis  road.  On  this  side  the  city  was  easiest  of 
approach ;  the  land  here  would  perhaps  best  suit 
the  description  implied  in  n^y  '  arable  land ' ; 
Josephus  {BJ  V.  iv.  2)  speaks  of  '  The  Fuller's 
Monument,'  at  the  E.  comer  of  the  N.  \\a\\ ;  and 
Arculf  mentions  a  gat«  west  of  the  Damascus  gate, 
which  at  the  time  of  his  visit  (towards  the  end  of 
the  7th  cent.)  was  called  Porta  Villa;  Fullonis, 
•  Gate  of  the  Fuller's  Farm  '  (cf.  Euseb.  HE  ii.  23). 
These  considerations  point  to  the  location  of  the 
Fuller's  Field  on  the  N.  of  the  city.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  to  warrant  any  certain  conclu.-.ion. 

\f.  EWINQ. 

FULNESS.— See  Pleroma. 

FUNERAL.— See  Burial. 

FURLONG.— See  Weights  and  Measurks. 

FURNACE.— In  OT  five  words  are  tr'  furnace 
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in  EV.  1.  1723,  a  kiln  for  burning  limestone  into 
lime,  or  for  smelting  ore,  chiefly  iron.  The  former 
was  constructed  of  lime-stones  arranged  in  con- 
centric layers  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  with  an 
opening  at  the  top  for  the  escape  of  air  and 
smoke,  and  another  at  the  bottom  for  supplying 
the  hollow  of  the  dome  with  fuel.  In  this  case, 
as  well  as  in  furnaces  for  smelting,  great  and 
long-continued  heat  was  required,  and  the  com- 
bustion caused  a  thick  and  aark  column  of  smoke 
to  ascend.  It  is  this  appearance  that  is  referred  to 
in  the  account  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  :  '  and,  lo,  the  smoke  of  the  land  went 
up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace '  (Gn  19^).  2.  jwx, 
an  Aram,  word  still  in  use  in  Syria  (Arab.  cUtun) 
for  the  lime-kiln  described  above.  It  occurs  only 
in  Dn  3,  but  there  repeatedly  as  the  'furnace' 
into  which  Shadrach,  Aleshach,  and  Abed-nego 
were  cast.  3.  ^-hz,  Ps  12*,  but  the  text  here  is 
quite  uncertain.  (See  Cheyne,  ad  loc.  and  Expos. 
Times,  viii.  170,  287,  336,  379.)  4.  Tt3  (Arab.  Mr, 
a  blacksmith's  fireplace),  a  smelting  furnace,  for 
iron  (Dt  4*»,  1  K  8",  Jer  II*),  but  especially  for 
gold  (Pr  17'  27*^),  used  metaphorically  (Is  48^", 
nimace  of  affliction).  5.  "«:?,  sometimes  tr.  'fur- 
nace '  (Gn  15^"),  and  sometimes  '  oven '  (Lv  26^) — 
the  latter  being  probably  the  correct  tr".  The 
Arab,  word  tannur  is  still  in  use  on  the  Lebanon  for 
a  special  kind  of  oven  in  which  women  bake  bread. 
A  pit  is  dug  in  the  earth,  and  a  hollow  cylinder 
of  pottery,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  is  let  down 
into  it.  Fire  is  kindled  at  the  bottom,  and,  when 
the  smoke  subsides  and  the  cylinder  is  sufficiently 
heated,  a  thin  circular  layer  of  dough,  spread  out 
on  a  pad,  is  deftly  stuck  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
cylinder.  The  calces,  which  are  about  a  foot  in 
diameter,  are  considered  a  very  good  kind  of  bread. 
The  same  word  in  Gr.  of  "NT  (Mt  13*»)  and  in 
Arab.  (Kd/ufos,  kamtn)  means  a  furnace.  In  Syria 
the  word  is  still  in  use  for  furnaces  employed  in 
heating  public  baths,  and  the  heat  generated  in 
them  is  very  great.  J.  Woetabet. 

FDRNITUEE.— In  Gn  31"  it  is  said  that  Rachel 
had  taken  the  images  (RV  '  teraphim')  belonging 
to  her  father,  and  put  them  '  in  the  camel's  fur- 
niture.' The  Heb.  [-^]  occurs  only  here  (^|n-c5), 
and  designates  a  basket-shaped  {manquin  which 
was  placed  on  the  camel's  saddle,  chiefly  for  carry- 
ing the  women.  See  DiUmann,  in  loc.,  who  quotes 
Knobel  and  refers  to  Burckhardt,  Bedouins,  iL 
85;  W.  G.  Brown,  Travels,  453;  Ker  Porter, 
Travels,  iL  232 ;  Jahn,  Bibl.  Arch.  54  ;  see  also 
art.  Ca3IEL.  The  Eng.  word  is  apparently  original 
to  AV.  The  older  En^.  VSS  were  misled  by  the 
Yulg.  stramenta  camdi,  and  Luther's  die  streu 
der  Kamel  (mod.  edd.  die  Streu  der  Kameele),  and 
render  '  straw '  or  '  litter,'  though  Gen.  Bible  has 
'saddle'  in  marg.  (Wye.  1382  'the  liteiyng  of  a 
camele,'  1388  '  the  strewyngis  of  the  camel '). 
The  AV  and  RV  word  '  furniture '  is  used  in  the 
general  sense  of  equipment,  accoutrement,  as  in 
Bunyan,  Holy  War  (Ciar.  Press  ed.  p.  112), 
'  Wherefore,  let  it  please  thee  to  accept  of  our 
Palace  for  thy  place  of  residence,  and  of  the 
Houses  of  the  best  men  in  our  Town  for  the  re- 
ception of  thy  Soldiers  and  their  Furniture.' 

The  same  word  is  given  in  AV  7  times  (Ex 
317.8&U.9  35U  39sj^  j^-ah  2»)  as  the  tr.  of  ^2  keli, 
which  is  usually  tr''  '  vessel.'  RV  prefers  '  vessel ' 
in  Ex  31^'^  9  and  35",  but  gives  '  furniture '  as  the 
tr.  of  the  same  Heb.  in  Ex  25*,  Nu  3«  7^  2  S  24^ 
(AV  all  'instrument');  Ex  40*,  Nu  !»»»  i^^, 
1  Ch  9^  (AV  all 'vessel'). 

For  an  account  of  the  furniture  of  an  Eastern 
house,  see  House.  J.  Hastings. 

FURROW — This  is  the  ti^  in  AV  of  the  foUow- 


ing  Heb.  words.  1.  t,-«  Ps  65"  (RV  'ridges'). 
This  word,  which  is  most  familiar  to  us  in  the 
sense  of  a  '  troop '  {e.g.  1  S  SO'-  ^  ^ and  oft.),  means 
literally  a '  cuttmg,'  and  (in  plur.  fern,  rhrn^)  appears 
in  Jer  48"  in  connexion  with  cuttings  in  the  flesh 
as  a  sign  of  mourning.  2.  rr^p  or  .t;;;-  Ps  129*, 
where  the  word  is  used  metaphorically,  'The 
plowers  plowed  upon  my  back,  they  made  long 
their  furrows'  {cj;n:sp  KetMbh,  crjip  ^ere).  The 
only  other  occurrence  of  this  word  is  in  the  obscure 
expression  in  1  S  14"  .rry  TSf  Ksp  '?r*|,  which  in  tr^ 
in  AV  'within  as  it  were  an  half  acre  of  land 
[which]  a  yoke  [of  oxen  miofht  plow]' ;  AVm  '  half 
a  furrow  of  an  acre  of  land,"  RV  '  within  as  it  were 
half  a  furrow's  length  in  an  acre  of  land,'  RVm 
'half  an  acre  of  land.'  There  is  the  strongest 
reason  to  suspect  the  originality  of  MT.  LXX  has 
«>  ^oXUri  Kal  KirxXa^w  rod  rediov,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  Heb.  expression  originally  speci- 
fied the  weapons  used  by  Jonathan  and  his  armour- 
bearer,  although  in  that  case  we  have  probably 
here  a  gloss  transferred  from  v.^  (see  WeUhausen 
and  Driver's  notes,  ad  loe.,  also  Budde  in  SBOT). 
3.  .^?-rj  Ezk  17"-'*,  where  RV  rightlv  substitutes 
'  beds,'"  as  in  Ca  5"  6^  [aU].  i  c-ra  ^lob  31»  39'*, 
Hos  10*  12".  The  same  word  (in  plur. )  is  tr^  by  RV 
'  furrows '  in  Ps  65^^,  where  AV  has  ' ridges.'  5.  In 
Hos  10^®  theKethibh  has  cnry,  J^eri  o^wir  'furrows.' 
Many  modem  scholars  (following  LXX,  Vulg.  and 
Pesh.)  would  read  n^n:i;;  '  transgressions.'  The  pas- 
sage appears  to  be  hopelessly  corrupt.  AV  (text) 
'when  they  shall  bind  themselves  in  their  two 
furrows,'  is  of  course  meaningless.  RV  proposes 
'  when  they  are  bound  to  their  two  transgressions ' ; 
but  even  this  fails  to  yield  a  satisfactory  sense. 
Probably  Nowack  is  not  far  wrong  in  liis  con- 
jectural tr"  um  sie  zu  ziichtigen  tcegen  ihrer  beiden 
Vergehungen,  'to  punish  them  for  both  their 
transgressions.'  Similarly  Guthe  (in  Kantrsch's 
AT),  wetm  tie  fur  ihre  zuxi  Verschuldungen 
Ziiehtigung     empfangen^     'when     they     receive 

{mnisfatment  for  their  two  transgressions.'  The 
atter  will  be  their  wrong  choice  of  a  king 
and  their  idolatry,  or  perhaps  the  reference  may 
be  to  the  two  (^ves  at  Bethel  and  Dan  (see 
Nowack  and  Wellh.  ad  loc.,  and  cf.  Siegfried- 
Stade,  *.  pjf).     See  further  tinder  AcBlCULxrEE. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

FURTHER.— To  'further'  in  the  sense  of  '  help 
forward'  is  used  of  persons  in  Ezr  8*  'they 
furthered  the  people,  and  the  house  of  God '  (?>tf  j). 
So  Chaucer,  Hous  of  Fame,  202^— 

'  And  gaf  ezpres  commaiindement. 
To  wbiche  1  am  obedient. 
To  forthre  thee  with  ad  my-mig'bt.' 

Fnrtherance  occurs  in  Ph  1"^  **  as  tr.  of  ■KpoKo■rf^, 
which  in  1  Ti  4^',  its  only  other  occurrence,  is  tr^ 
'profiting.'  RV  gives  'progress'  in  all.  On  the 
other  hand  RV  introduces  '  furtherance '  into  Ph 
1*  2"-  to  express  the  force  of  etj  with  the  ace.  («'i 
rh  fuayyeXtor,  '  in  furtherance  of  the  gospel,'  AV 
'  in  the  gospel ').  Cf.  Healey  (1610),  St.  Aug.  Citie 
of  God,  I.  xL  19,  '  The  pompes  of  the  funeralls  are 
rather  solaces  to  the  living  then  furtherances  to 
the  dead.' 

FURY.— The  Heb.  word  non  him&h,  which  is 
once  (Est  1")  tr^  '  anger,'  and  often  '  wrath,'  is 
66  (»t=.T  of  Dn  11**  and  Aram,  icq,  Kcg  of  3^ " 
make  69)  times  tr^  '  fury.'  Of  these  occurrences 
61  refer  to  God,  and  then  Amer.  RV  prefers 
'  wrath.'  except  in  Is  42"-*  66^  '  fierceness.'  Fuiy 
is  also  the  tr.  in  AV  of  inn  Mr&n  in  Job  2i5='  ;  RV 
'  fierceness,'  as  the  word  is  a  few  times  tr*  in  AV. 
In  the  Apocr.  '  fury '  occurs  as  the  tr.  of  dvft&t 
Sir  1-*  45i«  48"»,  Bar  1"  (RV  always  '  wrath ') ;  of 
dvitoi  Wis  7*  (AV  'furies,'  RV " ^ ragings ')  10», 
2  Mac  4»  (both  AV  '  fury,'  RV  •  rage ') ;  and  of 
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iXdarup  2  Mac  7'  '  And  when  he  Avas  at  the  last 
gasp,  he  said,  Thou  like  a  fury  takest  us  out  of 
this  present  life  '  (2i>  h4p,  Hkiarup  ;  the  only  occur- 
rence of  the  word  in  biblical  Greek,  though  it  is 


found  also  in  4  Mac  9»*  11*»  18»» ;  RV  '  Thou,  mis- 
creant').   See  Anger.  J.  Hastings. 

FUTURE.— See  E.scHAT0L0Oy. 
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GAAL  ("jyj.acc.  to  Wellh.  Isr.  u.jud.  Geschichtc, 
u.  26  = 'beetle,'  cf.  Arab,  ja'ul;  see  Gray,  Hebr. 
Prop.  Names,  p.  110),  Jg  9»-*»  son  of  Ebedlnjj^,  LXX, 
A'A|8f5,  B  'Iil>^i]\,  prob.  error  for  'Iwi37)3,  Obed  njiy ; 
cf.  LXX  I  Ch  ^  IV  26^  2Ch  23'.  Less  prob. 
'Iw,37jX,  i.e.  '?3r  =  '?v=T  'J"  is  Baal,'  altered  to  Ebed 
to  avoid  offence). — Gaal,  apparently  a  Canaanite 
and  a  new-comer  to  Shecheni,  was  the  ringleader 
of  a  revolt  against  Abinielech,  son  of  Gideon.  He 
first  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Shecheinites,  and 
then  adroitly  seized  the  occasion  of  the  popular 
vintaye-festival  to  incite  them  to  revolt  and  make 
himself  their  leader.  Zebul,  Abimelech's  ollicer 
in  Shechem,  heard  of  the  plot,  and  sent  a  Avarning 
to  his  chief.  Following  Zeoul's  advice,  Abimelech 
marched  against  the  town  and  surrounded  it  with 
ambuscades  under  cover  of  night.  Gaal,  from  the 
entrance  of  the  gate,  noticed  the  approach  of 
Abimeleohs  men,  and  pointed  them  out  to  Zebul, 
who  replied  first  with  an  ironical  answer  and  then 
witli  an  open  taunt,  bidding  him  go  forth  and  tight 
with  them.  In  the  battle  which  followed,  Abime- 
lecli  completely  defeated  the  rebels,  and  Zebul 
drove  out  Gaal  and  his  brethren  from  the  city.  The 
context  suggests  that  the  revolt  was  one  of  '  native 
Shechemites  against  the  half-Israelite  Abimelech ' 
(Moore).  (Jaal  poses  as  their  champion.  It  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  Gaal  was  an  Israelite,  and  that 
his  object  was  to  rouse  the  Israelite  population 
against  the  Shechemite  ruler.  W.  R.  Smith,  'Th.  T. 
XX.  1886.  p.  195  tr.,  would  place  v.^  after  v.^^.  ^nd 
Budde,  Jiicht.  u.  Sam.  p.  118,  after  v.'-'*.  But  no 
transposition  is  needed.  In  v.'*  read  with  LXX  njy: 
for  nny  '  Do  not  the  son  of  Jerubbaal  and  Zebul 
.  .  .  make  slaves  of  the  men  of  Hamor  ? '  Another 
simple  alteration  is  naj;  (perf.)  proposed  by  Moore, 
'Were  not  .  .  .  subject  to  Hamor?'  V.--' for  ncK'i 
read  -cki  'and  I  would  say.'  V.^^  for  ns-in? 
' deceitfully '(?)  read  ic"]k?  'in  Arumah,'  cf.  v.*'. 
C'ly  can  iiardly  be  right :  Stade  suggests  cjn 
D-typ  ;  but  the  text  is  doubtful.  See  further  under 
Abimelech.  G.  A.  Cooke. 

GAASH  (w'i'i). — A  mountain  in  Ephraim,  S.  of 
Timnath-serah  or  Timnath-heres  (wh.  see),  Jos  24^", 
Jg  2**.  The  torrent-valleys  (D'^n^)  of  G.  are  men- 
tioned in  2  S  23=«'  =  lCh  IP-'. 

GABAEL  (B  Va^a-qX,  A  raMaiJX).— 1.  A  distant 
ancestor  of  Tobit  (To  V).  2.  A  friend  and  kinsman 
of  Tobit,  residing  at  Rages  in  Media.  To  him 
Tobit,  when  purveyor  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  once 
entrusted,  as  a  deposit,  10  talents  of  silver  (Vulg. 
only  :  '  lent  it  under  a  lx>nd,  because  G.  was  needy  ), 
To  1".  For  years  the  money  was  not  claimed. 
The  reason  for  this  is  given  with  great  variety  in 
the  VSS  (1").  When,  however,  blindness  and 
poverty  came  on  Tobit  in  Nineveh,  he  recollected, 
after  prayer,  the  lontr-forgotten  treasure  (To  4^), 
and  wislied  his  son  Tobias  to  fetch  it  (4-'^).  Tobias 
found  a  guide,  Rai)hael  in  disguise,  who  said  he 
had  lodged  with  G.  (To  5*).  When  Tobias  married 
Sarah  in  Ediatana  he  sent  Raphael  for  the  deposit 
({y).  G.  welcome<l  him,  and  brought  forth  tiie 
bags  with  seals  unbroken,  returning  with  Raphael 
to  the  wedding  feast.  All  the  VSS,  except  B  and 
Heb.  of  Fagius,  tell  of  a  liearty  blessing  which  G. 


gave  the  bridegroom  when  he  met  him  (9*^).  Instead 
of  tliis,  B  (so  EV)  says,  '  Tobias  blessed  his  wife,' 
and  Heb.  Fag.  'Tobias  was  blessed  still  more, 
with  Sarah  his  wife.' 

Heb.  Fag.  u.ses  the  form  •?«'?!?,  except  in  ch.  10, 
where  we  have  'yxn:,  as  always  in  Munster's  Heb. 
Itala  preserves  the  form  most  accurately, '  Gabahel,' 
•jKnj^zr '  God  is  high.'  J.  T.  Mar.shall. 

GABATHA  (Tardea).  —  One  of  two  eunuchs 
whose  plot  against  Artaxerxes  (the  Ahasuerus, 
i.e.  Xerxes  of  canonical  Est)  was  discovered 
and  frustrated  by  Mardocheus  (Mordecai),  Ad. 
Est  12*.     In  Est  2-1  he  is    called    BiGTUAN    and 

in  6''^  BlGTIIANA. 

GABBAI  ('3?,  cf.  Talm,  '?3  'tax-gatherer').— A 
Benjamite  (Neh  11"),  but  text  doubtful  (see  Smend, 
Listen,  p.  7). 

GABBATHA  occurs  only  in  Jn   19'»   'And  he 

[Pilate]  brought  Jesus  out  and  sat  down  (iKddifftv, 
not — according  to  Justin,  Apul.  i.  35,  and  the  Gos- 

{tel  of  Peter,  iKdOicrav  avrbv  dvi  Kadeopav  Kplffewi — '  set 
lim ')  on  the  judgment-seat  at  a  place  called  tlie 
Pavement  (AiOdarpusTov),  but  in  Hebrew  Gabbatha' 
('EiSpalffrt  Si  Tap^aOd). 

The  passage  oilers  serious  philological  and  topo- 
graphical diiiiculties. 

(a)  AidSarpuTov  is  clearly  '  pavement,'  especially 
of  mosaic  work  {tessellatum)  ;  cf.  in  the  OT,  E.st 
1«,  Ca  31",  2  Ch  P,  but  especially  Aristeas  (ed. 
Schmidt,  p.  30,  3),  where  on  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem it  is  said  :  TA  5^  irdv  i5a<f>os  Xidoarpurrov 
KadiffT-rjKe. 

{b)  This  particular  Pavement  was  called  in 
HebreAv  '  Gabbatha. '  It  is  not  necessary  or  pos- 
sible, though  it  is  generally  attempted,  to  seek  in 
Gabbatha  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  appellativum 
XidSarpurrov  (Onomnstica  sacra,  ed.  Lag.  189,  87. 
202,  62,  Ta^^aedi.  XidlxxTpurov). 

(c)  The  Greek  MSS  offer  scarcely  any  variety ; 
some  uncials  have  Ta^ada.  ;  so  also  tne  Harclen.sian 
VS  in  the  edition  of  White  ;  but  according  to  Bar- 
hebrteus  it  had  KnxnsNa ;  a  few  minuscules  have 
'Ka.ircpada.  Interesting  in  this  connexion  is  the 
spelling  of  the  Peshitta,  unE-SJ,  with  the  remark 
of  Barhebrseus,  that  the  i  is  to  be  pronounced 
hard  like  a  and  the  s  both  times  soft  (cf.  Duval, 
Or.  Syr.  p.  30);  the  Cureton  and  Lewis  MSS  are 
unhappily  defective,  but   the  Arabic  Tatian   has 

Uij^ii   AV//(/"(!(i  (thus  cod.  A,  the  text  of   Ciasea 

Ixxx^ ;  in  the  translation  Ciasea  and  Hogg  re- 
tained Gabbatha).  The  Evangeliarium  Hiero- 
solymitanum  shows  wni':,  but  codex  C  (in  the 
forthcoming  edition  of  Mrs.  LeAvis)  Kn33.  On  the 
deformations  of  the  word  in  the  MSS  of  the  Latin 
Bible,  see  Wordsworth  -  White.  The  confusion 
with  Golgotha  (first  hand  of  cod.  Sinaiticus)  is 
found  elsewhere  (Oliverus,  Descriptio  terrce  sanctce, 
p.  20,  9,  codd.  I)X  Golgatha,  U  Grabata). 

In  this  state  of  the  evidence  it  is  safest  to  pre- 
suppose an  Aramaic  ko??,  as  st.  emph.  of  a  feminine 
noun  k;3  from  the  root  32J.  But  the  origin  ami 
meaning  of  »n3J  is  disputed. 

1.  In  Mt  28"  we  find  xnaj  in  the  Evang.  Hier. 
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ioxTpi^Xiop ;  cf.  YXhio^ic  gab{b)atd=patdla,  Dillm. 
Lex.  1168,  and  Latin  gaoata.  Martial,  7.  47,  11.  3. 
Schwally  (IdioHcon)  identified  this  with  our  Gab- 
batba.  But  this  xr.zi  seems  to  be  a  dialectic  form 
of  Kr53  (fern,  of  "p),  Thesaur.  Syr.  1791 ;  cf.  k^ib^ 
and  Kr2?3,  ib.  766,  1792. 

2.  Neither  can  it  be=K093  (uns'a)  '  yault,'  Ka/iipcL, 
i^iSpa,  \f^a\is  (Vogu6,  Jnscr.  Simit.  i.  p.  50,  n.  70, 
ib.  n.  50  ;  Targ.  Jer.  xx.  2,  3,  Naz.  56*),  because  of 
the  vowel  t  in  the  first  syllable,  though  the  mean- 
ing would  be  very  appropriate  :  an  arch,  niche,  or 
cuiKjIa.  under  which  the  tribunal  was  placed  on 
a  mosaic  pavement. 

3.  Generally  it  is  derived  from  24  '  back ' ;  but 
neither  for  the  form  nor  for  the  meaning  (Anhohe, 
'  height ' ;  Kautzsch,  Gramm.  des  Bibl.  Aravi.  p. 
10)  can  examples  be  given.  In  the  OT  we  have 
pnjs ;  in  the  Mishna  the  plural  ni2| ;  for  ttzz^i  Targ. 
Ps  6S^*,  Lagarde  printed  Joau;  Levy,  p.  1^, 
has  x:i-: ;  Gesen.  r.  98,  96*  we  have  "vim  jkkiti 
a"v, ;  more  frequent  is  xnaan,  Dalman,  Gr.  des 
Aram.  %  25.  i.  ^,  where  also  an  example  of  spelling 
with  £5  is  given. 

4.  Others  thought  of  the  root  P2J,  i.e.  of  an 
Aramaized  *Kny3a  'hill'  (comp.  .i|?'=rrj2P,  n-p  if 
=  *n';za).    (The  roots  zi,  s;:,  and  ^^z  are  closely  allied  ; 

cf.  further  ]u  Lv  21^ =\2l.a^2iCi  ;  (  '^  \  g^O  is  ex- 
plained cavema  by  Barsalibi ;  |XvSl.k^lD  (5r^^> 
spelunca  fomicata,  Julian,  ed.  Hotiin.  139.  21). 
The  exact  form  and  meaning  must  therefore  be 
left  in  suspense. 

{d)  Xo  place  called  Ai96<rrpbrrov  or  Gabbatha  is 
mentioned  by  Josephus,  or  in  any  other  known 
source  besides  the  isT.  But  frequently  we  hear  of 
a  place  called  n"3  (=^tKrris),  especially  of  the  n3?*S 
.Tijri  '  the  hall  of  hewn  quaders,'  where  the  Saii- 
hedriu  assembled  (Schiirer,  ffJP  n.  i  190).  It 
has  been  attempted  to  identify  these  two  places. 
Tradition  seeks  Gabbatha  near  the  so  -  called 
'  Ecce  homo  Arch.'  Compare  the  articles  Jeru- 
salem, Pilate,  Prjetokium,  TE>rPLE.  For  the 
sitting  of  the  judge  on  the  sella,  see  Schiirer, 
I.  ii.  15  n.  8,  and  the  literature  there  quoted, 
especially  Josephus,  Ani.  XVHL  iv.  6,  where 
Philippus  is  praised  :  rmi  Opitrov  eh  3r  Kpifeie  Kaffe- 
j^Ofievos  if  Ttttj  oSaiis  i-ro/iivov  .  .  .  iK  rov  6|f  05  ISpixrecji 
rod  dpovov  g  icai  T&xpt,  yerofierr/i  Kade^Sfitroi  r^KpoaTo. 

Eb  Nestle. 
GABBE  L\  Ti^^-n,  B  Kd^^ij ;  AV  Gabdes),  1  Es 

5-^.— In  Ezr  2*  Geba. 

GABRIAS  (B  Fo^/Mos,  k  Ta^peL,  indecl.  Greek 
forms  of  '^?>  [Aram.  'l?s],  shortened  form  of  ^xnaj 
'  man  of  Gkvd ' ;  omitting,  as  was  customary,  the 
name  of  the  deity.  Syr.  and  Heb.  Fagii  preserve 
the  complete  form). — Ace.  to  To  1"  Gabrias  was 
the  brotlier  of  the  Gabael  to  whom  Tobit  entrusted 
10  talents  of  silver.  In  To  4^  the  Gr.  reads 
Ta^ii\(fi  T^  ToS  Ta^pia,  K  Taipei,  which  AV  and 
RV  render '  the  son  of  Gabrias,'  thereby  introducing 
an  apparent  contradiction,  probably  gratuitously. 
Compare  'loi/Sas  'Iokw^ov,  Ac  1^,  with  Jude  ^. 

J.  T.  Marshall. 

GABRIEL  {'yir-e^,  in  LXX  and  NT  Ta^ptv\,  vir 
Dei,  '  man  of  God ')  appears  in  both  OT  and  NT. 
In  Dn  8^*"  G.  is  the  '  man '  who  interprets  Daniel's 
vision  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat ;  in  9^-  he  ex- 
plains to  Daniel  Jeremiah's  prophecy  about  the  70 
years  (Jer  25"  29")  as  70  weeks  of  years,  and 
amplilies  details.  In  NT  G.  is  named  by  Lk 
alone ;  he  foretells  the  birth  of  John  to  Zacharias 
(1^^),  and  acts  as  the  angel  of  Annunciation  to 
Mary  (l^j.  Diflerent  in  some  ways  as  the  later  is 
from   the   earlier   presentation,  yet   both  can  be 

*  Luther,  who  had  at  first  traoslated  PjUuter  (PavementX 
seems  to  have  thoogfat  <A  the  root  R-3  '  to  he  hig^'  ance  he 
coined  the  word  HoehpJUuter  (High-pavement). 


easily  united  as  parts,  not  only  of  one  cliaracter, 
but  even  of  one  aspect  of  it,  viz.  that  of  bearing 
divine  sympathy  and  comforting  promise  to  those 
in  need.  These  appearances  are  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  notion  of  G.'s  character  afforded  by 
the  later  and  more  developed  Jewish  angelology. 
The  developed  angelolo»y  of  Dn  is  indeed  used  as 
an  argument  for  the  later  date  of  that  book 
(Driver,  LOT*  p.  508).  If  the  'one  like  the 
appearance  of  a  man'  (Dn  lO"*)  be  G.,  as  would 
appear  from  the  fact  that  his  message  resembles, 
even  in  its  words,  that  of  G.  in  8  and  9,  then  G.  is 
a  companion  of  ^lichael,  and  both  are  members 
of  a  class,  the  'princes'  or  guardian-angels  of  the 
nations.  In  Enoch  9,  G.  is  one  of  four  great  arch- 
angels ;  but,  comparing  this  with  Lk  1"  and  other 
references,  he  is  one  of  seven  (Rev  8*)  who  present 
the  prayers  of  the  saints  and  go  in  and  out  before 
God  (To  12>*).  The  Targums  add  G.  as  a  gloss  to 
other  parts  of  Scripture ;  according  to  pseudo- 
Jonathan,  the  '  man '  who  showed  Joseph  tlie  way 
towards  his  brethren  (Gn  37'*)  was  G.  ;  again,  with 
Michael  and  others  G.  takes  part  in  the  burial  of 
Moses  (Dt  34*);  G.  is  also  the  angel  whom  the 
Lord  sent  to  destroy  the  host  of  Sennacherib 
(2  Ch  32'^').  About  the  name  Gabriel  there  is 
nothing  distinctive,  but  it  was  probably  a  proper 
name  from  its  first  use  :  the  personality,  however, 
is  very  definite.  Assuming  that  the  supra-natural 
beings  of  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible  are  either 
the  shriveUed-up  descendants  of  the  nature-spirits 
of  primitive  Semitic  superstition  (o'rjSit)  or  sub- 
ordinate personal  beings  fully  representing  God 
at  a  defimte  time  and  place  (c':x?5)  (Schultz,  OT 
Theol.  iL  215  f.  ;  W.  R.  Smith.  Ency.  Brit.^  art. 
'Angel'),  it  is  clear  that  G.  belongs  to  the  latter 
rather  than  the  former.  Nor  has  his  connexion 
with,  far  less  his  derivation  from,  any  of  the  seven 
Amshaspends  of  Zoroastrianism,  the  seven  Baby- 
lonian planets,  or  the  seven  councillors  at  the 
Persian  court  (Ezr  7"),  been  made  out.  He  is  the 
messenger  of  J":  a  characteristic  Jewish  idea, 
though  the  number  of  the  archangels — seven — 
may  have  been  derived  from  foreign  sources.  We 
possess  but  little  description  of  the  special  form 
under  which  he  present^  himself ;  to  Daniel  he  is 
simply  'the  man  G.,'  though  an  elaborate  and 
striKing  picttire  is  drawn  of  the  '  man '  (G.  ?)  in 
Dn  10*-*.  St.  Luke  is  equally  reticent,  but  calm- 
ness and  sublimity  are  added  :  *  I  am  G.  that  stand 
in  the  presence  of'  God.'  In  Dn  9*'  G.  is  '  caused 
to  fly  swiftly,'  but  the  passage  is  not  clear ;  RVm 
'  sore  wearied '  seems  somewhat  inept ;  *  gleaming 
in  splendour'  (Schultz,  OT  Theol.  li.  226  n.  2)  is 
more  likely,  though  it  proposes  an  emendation  of 
the  original. 

G.  appropriates  to  himself  the  function  of  reveal- 
ing Gk)d.  He  brings  the  di^-ine  into  the  phenomenal 
world.  In  this  he  is  contrasted  with  ilichael,  who 
fights  for  God  and  the  chosen  people.  Yet  in  G.'s 
character  there  is  also  a  stem  element.  Mohammed 
asserts  him  to  have  been  the  revealer  of  the  Koran, 
— probably  in  opposition  to  the  later  Jews,  whose 
pnnce  was  Michael, — but  Mohammed  also  repre- 
sents G.  as  fighting  for  him,  e.g.  at  the  head  of 
3000  angels  a^inst  the  idolatrous  Meccans.  But, 
comparing  Lk  1*»  (also  perhaps  Dn  10>»-»-*^)  with 
this,  we  see  that  these  sterner  aspects  were  not 
wanting  even  in  the  Jewish  conception  of  (Jabriel. 

A-  Grieve. 
GAD. — Gad  is  another  form  of  goad,  and  the 
gadfly  (so  correctly  RVm  for  xi?,  in  Jer  46*  ;  AV, 
RV '  destruction')  is  the  goad-fly,  the  fly  that  stings. 
Hence  the  favourite  derivation  for  the  verb  to '  gad ' 
(though  it  is  not  very  certain)  is  to  rush  about 
like  animals  stung  by  the  gadfly.  Perhaps  bettei 
and  more  simply  (after  Skeat),  to  drive  about 
(which  was    the    orig.   sense),  goad;    then    rush 
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about  as  goaded.  Of.  Dryden,  Virgil's  Georgics, 
iii. — 

'  their  Btinfrs  draw  blood 
And  drive  the  cattle  g^adilint;  through  the  wood.' 

Bacon  expresses  the  usual  mcanin*'  of  the  word 
clearly  in  Essays  'Of  Envy'  (Gold,  Treas.  ed. 
p.  30,  1.  21)— 'For  Envy  is  a  Gadding  Passion, 
and  walketh  the  Streets,  and  doth  not  keepe 
home.'  With  which  cf.  T.  Adams,  //  Peter  (on  1*), 
'  Man's  knowledge  should  not  be  a  gadding  harlot, 
whose  feet  cannot  keep  within  doors ;  but  a  ^ood 
housewife  to  stay  at  home.'  In  AV  we  fand, 
Jer  2*"  '  Why  gaddest  thou  about  so  much  to 
chance  thy  way?'  ('^in-'i5,  lit.  'why  goest  thou?' 
mostly  poetic  in  Heb.,  but  in  Aram,  the  usual 
word  "for  '  to  go  away ') ;  Sir  25^  '  Give  the  water 
no  passage;  neither  "a  wicked  woman  liberty  to 
gad  abroad'  (after  Vulg.  veniam prodeundi,  wliich 
again  follows  the  reading  ira^f>r]fflav  i^68ov ;  B  has 
simply  i^ova-lav  ;  kA  vappijalav,  whence  IIV  '  free- 
dom of  speech '). 

Gadder  occurs  Sir  26"*  '  A  diunken  woman  and 
a  gadder  abroad  causeth  gieat  anger'  (after  the 
reading  koI  ^e/ij3<lj,  but  not  Vulg.,  which  has  no 
corresp.  words,  but  to  the  Gr.  [<5/ry7j  fiey&XTj  ywi] 
/UOvffos]  adds  et  contumelia ;  RV  follows  Gr.  '  A 
drunken  woman  canscth  great  wrath ').  Cf.  Graf- 
ton, King  John,  An.  13,  'In  the  mean  while  the 
priestes  within  England  had  prouided  them  a  false 
and  counterfeated  prophet  called  Peter  Wakefielde, 
a  Yorkshireman,  who  was  a  hermite,  an  idle 
gadder  about,  and  a  pratlyng  marchant.' 

J.  Hastings. 

GAD  (n?,  Sat/xdviov,  dal/iuv;  Fortuna;  also,  probably, 
13,  Tvxv)- — Properly,  the  word  should  be  used  with 
the  article  15?  'the  gad,'  i.e.  'the  (god  of)  good 
luck ' ;  that  being  the  meaning  of  the  word,  which 
is  apparently  the  same  as  nj  gad,  '  fortune,'  Arab. 
jada,  Aram.  K73  gaddd,  Syr.  gadd.  Gad  was, 
therefore,  originally  an  appellative,  and  its  use 
as  a  divine  name  is  due  to  its  meaning.  Examples 
of  its  appellative  use  are  mi  en  '  the  unlucky ' 
(Buxtorf,  387) ;  Knjnj  '  the  fortime  of  Athe '  (de 
"Vogii6,  Palm.  143) ;  noynj  and  imyj,  etc.,  in 
Carthag.  inscriptions.  "The  god  Gad  as  Ti^xi?, 
'  Fortune,'  seems  to  illustrate  the  origin  of  tlie 
Old  Pers.  word  for  *God,'  baga*  which  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  Sanskrit  bhaga,  '  fortune,'  and 
Baethgen  quotes  in  this  connexion  the  Syr.  phrase 
'I  swear  by  the  Fortune  (h-ii)  of  the  king'  (P. 
Stnith,  S.V.),  '  fortune '  becoming  thus  a  protective 
divinity,  to  whom  temples  were  built  and  statues 
erected.  The  worship  of  this  divinity  became 
greatly  extended  in  ancient  times,  and  numerous 
Gr.  inscriptions  in  the  Hauran  give  the  Gr. 
equivalent  word  (Tvxv),  the  identity  of  which  with 
Gad,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  gender 
(Gad  being  masc,  Tyche  fem.),  does  not  admit  of 
doubt.  A  trace  of  the  Syr.  worship  of  Gad  is 
regarded  as  being  indicated  by  the  exclamation 
of  Leah  when  Zilpah,  her  maid,  bore  Jacob  a  son 
(Gn  30").  The  expression  used  is  tii,  which  is 
translated  in  AV  (following  the  J^^rS,  1:  n?  ba  gad) 
'  a  troop  Cometh,'  or  '  fortune  is  come!'  If,  how- 
ever, tlie  Kcthibh  be  followed  (witli  i)ointing  n:? 
begad),  the  word  may  bo  translated  '  with  Gad  *t  (in 
RV  •  fortunate,'  m.  '  with  fortune '),  a  rendering 
favoured  by  many  scliolars.  As  the  name  of 
Gad  is  not  met  with  in  Bab.  literature,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  native  Can.  -svord,  retained 
by  the  Israelites  in  consequence  of  the  tendency  to 
polytheism  which  existed  among  them  as  late  as 
the  time  of  the  Bab.  captivity,  whon  thoy  'pre- 

•  Also  the  PhiTgian  name  of  Zeus,  BayaU.-. 
t  The  Tarp.  of  the  pseudo-Jonathan  and  tliat  of  .1  inis.  both  road 
'  ahicky  planet  cometh.'   (Cf.  also  BaU's  note,  ad  loc. ,  in  Haupt's 


pared  a  table  for  Fortune  [is?],'  and  filled  up 
'mingled  wine  unto  Destiny  [v??]'  (Is  65"  RV), 
as  did  also  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  for 
their  gods  (cf.  Bel»,  also  Jer  51*^).*  By  the 
astrologers  Gad  was  identified  with  the  planet 
Jupiter,  called  by  the  Arabs  'Great  Fortuna,' 
and  the  question  naturally  arises  whether  tlio 
Assyrian  Manu  rabil,-\-  'great  Manu,'  identified 
by  Lenormant  with  Meni  or  '  Destiny,'  may  not 
in  reality  be  identical  with  Gad,  Meni  being,  with 
the  Arabs,  'Lesser  Fortuna.'  The  Assj'rians  also 
worshipped  a  god  named  ^ibf-dnnki, :;:  a  name 
meaning  'Bespeak  thou  my  good  fortune,'  >vith 
whom  Gad  may  also  have  been  identified.  The 
identification  or  Gad  with  the  star  of  good  fortune 
(pi^f  33i3  kokab  zedek),  the  planet  Juinter,  is 
regarded  as  being  of  late  date. 

Further  testimony  to  tlie  worship  of  Gad  in 
Canaan  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  place-names  Baal-gad 
(Jos  II"  12^  13'),  where  Baal  was  worshipped  as  god 
of  fortune,  and  Migdal-gad  (Jos  15*^),  '  the  tower  of 
Gad.'  The  Hebrews  also  were  so  accustomed  to 
regard  the  worship  of  Gad  as  a  natural  thin",  that 
the  words  addressed  by  J^sau  to  Isaac  his  father, 
•  let  my  father  arise '  (Gn  27^*).  are  explained  in 
Bereshith  Babba,  p.  65,  as  an  invocation  to  Gada 
or  Fortune. 

LiTERATCRE.— Dillm.,  Del.,  and  G.  A.  Smith  on  Is  66II,  Del.  on 
Gn  3011 J  Lenormant,  Chaidcean  Magic,  p.  120 ;  Baethgen,  Deitr. 
z.  Semit.  Rel.  76  ff. ;  Noldeke  in  ZDMO  (1888),  p.  479  ff. ;  Siegfried 
in  Jahrb.  f.  jnot.  Theol.  (1875),  pp.  356-367. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 

GAD  (nj,  rdS). — Son  of  Jacob  by  his  concubine 
Zilpah,  Leah's  slave-girl.  Gn  30"  RV,  '  Leah  said, 
Fortunate !  and  she  called  his  name  Gad,'  follows 
the  LXX,  elTrev  Aeia,  'Ep  t&xx,  and  Vulg.  Dixit 
feliciter.  Field  mentions  the  Greek  rendering, 
eiiTvxvKa,  'I  have  had  good  fortune,'  reading  ij| 
or  n33.  Perhaps  we  should  tr.  '  W^ith  the  help  of 
Gad'  (Ball,  Sacred  Books  of  OT).  Dillm.  has 
'  Gliickskind.'  So  Kethlbh ;  the  I^cre,  punctuating 
differently,  has  n:  n?  'Gad  or  Fortune  comes.'  So 
Symm.  (fiXOev  Tdd)  Onk.  and  Syr.  Aq.  has  ^Xdfv 
ei)fwifa  ('  well-living'),  which  Field,  on  the  autliority 
of  Jerome,  etc.,  corrects  to  ev^wvia  ('the  being  well- 
girded').  The  view  taken  by  these  authorities 
suggests  that  Gad  here  is  either  the  divine  name 
found  in  Is  65"  (see  preceding  art.),  or  is  connected 
with  that  name.  The  AV  'a  troop  cometh' 
treats  na  as  equivalent  to  inj,  probably  on  account 
of  Gn  49^'',  which,  however,  is  rather  a  play  upon 
words  than  a  serious  etymology.  Similar  trans- 
lations are  given  by  the  Sam.  Version  (Dillm.) 
and  the  Gr.-Ven.  ^/cet  arpdrevjMa, 

W.  H.  Bennett. 

GAD  (Tribe) ;  for  Name,  see  preceding  article. 

i.  Eaely  History.— The  relation  of  Gad  to 
the  other  tribes  is  indicated  genealogically  by  the 
statement,  Gn  30"  (J),  35-*  (P),  th;it  (^ad  and 
Asher  were  the  sons  of  Zilpah,  liachel's  slave,  i.e. 
probably,  that  Gad  and  Asher  were  closely  con- 
nected, and  either  occupied  a  secondary  position 
in,  or  were  late  accessions  to,  Israel.  Tiie  separa- 
tion of  the  Palestinian  territories  of  tlie  t^^  o  tribes 
shows  that  this  statement  refers  to  a  period  before 
the  completion  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  names  (^ad  and  possibly  also 
Asher  are  connected  with  the  names  of  Semitic 
deities.  P  (Gn  46^",  Nu  20""")  enumerates  the  sons 
or  families  of  Gad,  and  states  (Nu  1"  2"  7*=*  lO^*  13") 
that,  at  the  Exodus,  the  prince  of  Gad  was  Eliasaph 

*  These  lectisternia  or  tables  for  the  gods  are  also  referred  to 
in  connexion  witl>  '  the  queen  of  heaven '  in  Jer  718. 

t  WAI  III.  pi.  OC.  oil'.  1.  2  c. 

i  lb.  obv.  aOc,  rev.  29f.,  the  latter  passage  reading  '  Kibi-dunki 
of  Assur  (and)  Istar  (or,  of  the  god  and  goddess)  of  .Suti '  (prob- 
ably the  people  Suti  transported  b\'  Kadiimati-Munii  'from 
east  to  west,'  i,e.  to  Amurri  or  Phoenicia).  Kibi-dunki  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  deitj'  Iljbi-dunki,  who  is  descril)c<l  as 
mtiiirib  dnmdti,  '  the  dispenser  of  favours.' 
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ben-Deael  (or  Reael),  and  that  the  Gadite  amongst 
the  twelve  spies  was  Geuel  ben-Machi.  Bachanan 
Gray  (Ileb.  Proper  Names,  205)  considers  Eliasaph 
pre-exilic ;  bat  places  Deuel  and  Geuel  in  a  list  of 
which  he  savs,  'The  probability  appears  to  me 
great  that  t^e  following  seventeen  are  of  late 
origin,  and,  probably,  also  of  artificial  character' 
(p.  -210).  P  also  teUs  us  that  Gad  numbered 
4o,6o0  at  the  first  census  (Nu  1*  2"),  and  at  the 
second  40,500  {MT  Nu  2Q^),  or  44,500  (LXX  Nu 
26") ;  and  that  Gad  marched  in  the  wilderness  in 
the  'Camp  of  Reuben'  with  Reuben  and  Simeon 
on  the  south  side  of  Israel  (Nn  2^*-").  In  Nu  1*-" 
Gad  occupies  the  eleventh  place,  beween  Asher 
and  Naphtali ;  in  1«  MT  and  26"  MT,  the  third 
place  after  Reuben  and  Simeon,  but  in  the  cor- 
responding 1^  LXX,  the  ninth  place,  between 
Benjamin  and  Dan,  and  in  26*^  LXX,  the  sixth 
place,  between  Zebulun  and  Asher.  In  Nu  2" 
7**  Gad  occupies  the  sixth  place,  also  after  Reuben 
and  Simeon. 

ii.  The  Cokquest.— In  Nu  32  Reuben  and  Gad 
receive  E.  Palestine  from  Moses  on  condition  of 
aiding  in  the  conquest  of  W.  Palestine.  Although 
this  chapter  owes  its  present  form  to  P,  the  main 


the  Amon,  and  possibly  farther  north.  Nu  32"*  * 
(JE)  assigns  to  Reuben,  Heshbon,  Elealeh,  Kiria- 
thaim,  Nebo,  and  Baal-meon — cities  lying  in  a 
district  about  midway  between  the  Jabbok  and 
the  Amon.  This  suggests  that  Reuben  held  an 
enclave  in  the  territory  of  Gad.  See  Map,  in  which 
the  names  of  the  above  Reubenite  cities  are  printed 
in  italics.  (6)  Jos  13.  Though  this  chapter  comes 
to  us  from  P,  it  is  probably  bt^ed  on  earlier  sources. 
P  knows  less  about  the  E.'than  about  the  W.  tribes, 
and  this  ch.  is  obscure  and  self -contradictory;  but  it 
clearly  locates  Gad  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  the 
north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  little  to  the  N.  of 
Heshbon,  and  places  Reuben  south  of  the  same 
line.  This  chapter  is  followed  in  the  ordinary 
maps  of  Palestine. 

As  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Gad,  the  state- 
ments as  to  the  division  of  Gilead  between  Gad 
and  £.  Manasseh  are  contradictory ;  and  the  term 
Gilead  was  probably  very  elastic.  The  data  are 
too  obscure  to  determine  any  clear  boundary 
between  Gad  and  E.  Manasseh,  even  as  represent- 
i  ing  anv  single  account.  In  Nu  32®  (P?)  Moses 
'  gives  tlie  land  of  Gilead  to  Gad  and  Reuben ;  in 
Nu  32»  (JE),  Dt  31*,  GUead   belongs   to  Machir 


facts  were  probably  contained  in  J  or  £  or  both ; 
but  the  references  to  '  half  Manasseh '  are  editorial 
additions  to  the  original  narrative.  Similar  state- 
ments are  made  in  Dt  S'*-"  29^.  Jos  I2«  (D^)  13*-« 
(D*  P).  Further,  Jos  l^-^  41*  (D*)  teU  us  that 
Reuben  and  Gad  fulfilled  their  promise,  and  Jos 
22i-«  (1)2)  that  thev  afterwards  returned  home. 

Jos  22*-"  tells  liow  Reuben  and  Gad  on  their 
return  erected  a  great  altar  by  the  Jordan — it  is 
not  clear  on  which  side  ;  how  the  other  tribes 
supposed  it  to  be  a  schismatic  altar  and  prepared 
for  war,  but  were  appeased  on  learning  that  it 
had  been  erected  as  a  token  of  the  unity  of  Reuben 
and  Gad  with  the  other  tribes  (see  Ed).  The 
narrative  as  it  stands  is  one  of  the  latest  additions 
to  P ;  but  it  seems  to  be  based  on  JE,  though  it 
has  been  so  entirely  reconstructed  by  a  late  editor 
that  we  cannot  recover  the  original  story.  Here 
again  the  references  to '  half  Manasseh'  are  editorial 
additions. 

iii.  The  Territory  of   Gad.— Besides   minor 
references,  we  have    two    main  accoiints    of  the 
territory  :  (a)  Nu  32**-»  (JE)  assigns  to  Gad  Beth-  ' 
haran,    Beth-nimrah,    Dibon,    Jogbehah,    Jazer,  • 
Ataroth,  Atroth-shophan,  and  Aiwr,  cities  scat-  ; 
tered  over  the  district   between  the  Jabbok  and  j 


ben-Manasseh ;  in  Dt  3^  Moses  gives  half  Mt. 
Gilead  to  Reuben  and  Gad ;  while  in  Dt  3" 
Reuben  and  Gad  receive  'from  Gilead.'  Ap- 
parently in  Jg  5"  Gilead = Gad.  In  Jos  13^  «  (P) 
G.  has  aU  the  cities  of  Gilead,  and  Machir  ben- 
Manasseh  has  half  Gilead.  In  the  list  of  Levitical 
cities  in  Jos  21»-»  (P),  1  Ch  6»-«  Heshbon, 
which  is  given  to  Reuben  in  Jos  13",  is  reckoned 
as  belonging  to  Gad.  Ramoth-gilead  is  given  to 
Gad  ia  Jos  208  (p)  2138.38  (P)^  jyt  i^,  lCh6»n 
See  Table,  p.  78. 

iv.  History  after  the  Conquest. — ^First  we 
may  notice  the  general  relation  of  Gad  to  the 
other  eastern  tribes.  Apparently,  the  strength 
of  Reuben  was  broken  at  some  early  date  (see 
Reucek),  and  this  tribe  became  dependent  on 
Gad,  much  as  Simeon  on  Judah.  Hence  the 
situation  in  JE,  in  which  Reuben  occupies  a 
group  of  cities  in  the  territory  of  Gad.  P's 
arrangement  in  Jos  13  is  probably  a  conjectural 
restoration,  after  Reuben  and  Gad  had  disappeared, 
embodying  the  generjJ  idea  that  Reuben  lay  to 
the  south  of  Gad.  Further,  P's  idea  in  Jos  of  the 
close  early  confederation  of  Reuben  and  Gad  with 
E.  Manasseh  is  also  late.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the   eastern  settlement  of   Manasseh  was  made 
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before  Israel  crossed  the  Jordan,  or  later  by 
Manassite  clans,  who  recrossed  the  river  from 
the  West  (cf.  Manasseh).  But,  in  any  case,  the 
interests  of  Gad  and  E.  Manasseh  were  separate 
and  often  conflicting ;  and  the  contratfictorv 
statements,  some  of  which  assi^  Gilead  to  Gad, 
while  others  make  Gilead  a  clan  of  Manasseh, 
probably  indicate  that  at  an  early  date  Gad  (with 
its  dependent  Reuben)  was  practically  Israel  cast  of 
the  Jordan,  and  that  clans  of  Manasseh  afterwards 
encroached  upon  Gad's  territory  and  occupied  part 
of  Gilead.  According  to  Jg  6"  neither  Gad  nor 
Reuben  liad  any  share  in  the  victory  over  Sisera. 
Gad  must  have  been  involved  in  the  Ammonite 
invasion,  the  deliverance  by  Jephthah,  and  the 
quarrel  with  Epliraim  in  Jg  11.  12.  'Gileadite,' 
used  of  Jephthah  and  his  followers,  may  ecjual 
'Gadite.'or  be  a  general  term  for  'E.  Israelite.' 
The  genealogies,  if  pressed,  make  Jephthah  a 
member  of  E.  Manasseh ;  Jg  12*  may  perhaps 
suggest  that  his  followers  belonged  to  clans  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  which  had  migrated  to 
the  east  of  Jordan  ;  but  the  verse  is  corrupt  and 
obscure,  cf.  11^.  In  any  case,  this  Ammonite  war 
illustrates  the  l>order  raids  and  more  serious  in- 
vasions to  which  Gad,  in  common  with  Reuben 
and  E.  Manasseh,   was  exposed  throughout  the 


country  into  twelve  districts,  '  which  provided 
victuals  for  the  king  and  his  household.'  The 
description  of  the  districts  is  vague  and  obscure, 
but  it  is  clear  that  they  do  not  coincide  with 
tribal  territories ;  and  it  is  sometimes  held  that 
this  new  arrangement  marks  the  close  of  the  old 
tribal  system.  But  Gad  at  any  rate,  having  by 
this  time  absorlwd  Reuben,  stood  for  S.E.  Pales- 
tine, and  continued  to  do  so ;  see  below  on  Moabite 
Stone. 

At  the  disruption  Gad  fell  to  the  N.  kingdom  ; 
and  Penuel,  apparently  Jeroboam's  capital  (IK 
12'-"),  probably  lay  within  its  territory.  Jerolwam's 
interest  in  the  district  would  add  to  its  prosperity, 
but  tend  to  abolish  distinct  tribal  organization,  and 
to  merge  E.  Palestine  in  the  N.  kingdom.  Prob- 
ably, as  the  Moabite  Stone  speaks  of  cities  taken 
from  Moab  by  Omri,  Moab  recovered  its  inde- 
pendence at  or  soon  after  the  disruption.  Such 
recovery  of  Moab  may  have  been  chiefly  at  the 
expense  of  Reuben ;  out  Gad  also  must  have 
suffered  through  the  gains  of  Moab,  and  profited 
by  the  conquests  of  Omri.  Elijah,  and  probably 
(G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geoff,  p.  580)  the  brook  Cherith, 
are  of  Gile.'id,  i.e.  probably  Gad. 

In  the  long  wars  between  Israel  and  Aram,  E. 
Palestine  was  the  battle-ground,  and  the  brunt 
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history.  Such  a  situation.  Gad  raided  and  raid- 
ing, but  more  than  holding  its  own,  is  well 
described  in  Gn  49'",  the  blessing  of  Jacob  (J  from 
older  source) — 

'  Gad,  the  raiders  shall  raid  him. 
But  he  shall  raid  upon  their  heel.' 

In  Jg  20.  21  (late  post-ex.  Midrash  on  earlier 
basis,  po.ssibly  J,  or  J  and  E,  see  Moore  and  Budde, 
in  loc.)  the  eastern  tribes  took  part  in  the  war 
against  Benjamin  ;  Jabesh-gilead,  the  only  city 
^vnich  furnished  no  contingent,  was  sackea,  and 
its  inhabitants  massacred,  only  the  virgins  being 
saved  as  wives  for  the  Benjamites. 

During  the  wars  with  the  Philistines,  Gad  was 
a  stronghold  and  refuge  of  the  Isr.  (1  S  IZ').  After 
Saul's  death  it  became  the  main  part  of  Eshbaal's 
kingdom  (2S  2*).  Later  on  it  afforded  a  rallying 
point  for  David's  adherents  during  the  revolt  of 
Absalom  (2  S  17").  Amongst  David's  mighty  men 
was  Bani  the  Gadite  (2  S  23***).  Apparently,  Gad 
was  still  strong  and  intact.  It  would  profit  by  the 
strength  of  Israel  under  David  and  Solomon.  In 
1  Ch  12®""  Gadites  come  to  David  when  a  fugitive 
from  Saul ;  and  in  12="  Reuben,  (Jad,  and  E. 
Manasseh  come  to  David  at  Hebron  to  make  him 
king.     1  K  4'-"  tells  us  that  Solomon  divided  the 


fell  upon  E.  Manasseh.  Even  under  Ahab  the 
point  of  contact  was  at  Ramoth-gilead.  Probably 
E.  Manasseh  had  practically  disappeared  in  these 
wars,  and  Gilead  again  became  synonymous  with 
Gad.  Gad  itself  also  suffered  (Am  P- ").  About 
the  same  time  Moab  revolted  and  captured  Gadite 
cities  in  the  South  (Moabite  Stone).  Gad  or  Gilead 
shared  in  the  renewed  prosperity  of  Israel  under 
Jeroboam  II.,  but  shortly  after,  in  B.C.  TM,  E. 
Palestine  was  carried  captive  by  Tiglath-])ileser 
(2  K  15'-*),  and  thus  Gad  disappears  from  history. 

Apparently,  the  territory  was  occupied  by 
Ammon  (Jer  49').  Ezk  48''"-  ^  makes  provision  for 
Gad  in  the  restored  Israel.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Ob  "*  the  E.  tribes  are  so  completely  forgotten  tliat 
Gileaxl  is  promised  to  Benjamin.  In  Rev  7*  Gad 
is  enumerated  among  the  tril)es  of  Israel. 

Literature.— Buhl,  Geog.  d.  alt.  PaliUtina,  79;  0.  A.  Smith, 
HGUL,  566-568,  675-690  ;  Budde,  Richter,  45  f.  ;  SUde,  U  VI,  i. 
145 ff.;  Driver,  Devt.  54  f.,  410  f.;  Moore,  Jxtil-jes,  150  f.,  164  f. 

W.  H.  Bknnett. 
GAD  (nj)  is  entitled  the  seer  (nihn  1  Ch  29^), 
David's  or  the  king's  seer  (I  Ch  213,  o  Ch  29-».  2  S 
24"),  or  the  prophet  (K-?'n,  1  S  22»,  2  S  24").  His 
activity  seems  to  have  lain  chiefly  in  the  early 
period  of  the  king's  life,  at  least  it  is  not  he  but 
Nathan  who  appears  prominently  in  that  palace 
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intrigue  which  resulted  in  the  accession  of  Solomon 
(1  K  I"'-)-  The  name  might  suggest  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  of  Gad  ;  but  the  only  additional 
support  for  this  view  is  found  in  tlie  fact  that 
several  of  David's  chiefs  came  from  that  tribe  ( 1  Ch 
12*).  As  for  Ewald's  suggestion,  that  Gad  drew  his 
inspiration  from  the  school  of  Samuel,  while  this 
would  agree  well  with  his  appearing  immediately 
:^ter  Da\-id's  rupture  with  Saul  (1  S  22*),  it  cannot 
be  considered  certain,  so  long  as  the  existence  of 
'  a  school '  of  Samuel  is  merely  a  conjecture. 

Gad  is  represented  as  having  announced  the 
divine  condemnation  on  the  royal  census,  and  as 
having  ad \-ised  the  erection  of  an  altar  on  Araunah's 
threshing-floor  (2  S  24"^-  =  1  Ch  2I»«^).  The  Chroni- 
cler again  ( 1  Ch  29®)  names  him  as  having  written 
an  account  of  some  part  of  his  master's  reign.  A 
lat«  conception  associated  him  with  the  prophet 
Nathan  (2  Ch  29^)  in  the  task  of  planning  some  of 
the  kings  regulations  with  reference  to  the  musical 
part  of  the  service,  while  ( 1  S  22*)  he  is  also  stated 
to  have  acted  as  David's  counsellor  in  peril  during 
the  period  when  the  two  dwelt  together  in  'the 
hold.'  A.  C.  Welch. 

GAD,  YALLEY  OF  (^^.^  hn}  [' torrent-vaUey '],  AV 
'river  of  Gad'). — 2  S  24*.  Taken  in  connexion 
with  Jos  13^  this  passage  would  indicate  that  the 
river  or  valley  of  Gad  was  close  to  Rabbath- Ammon 
in  the  land  of  Gad  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  '  the 
city  that  lieth  in  the  valley  '  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  Aroer  on  the  river  Amon  (now  el- 
ilojib),  Jos  13'-  ^^,  Dt  2**.  It  appears  to  be  certain 
that  in  2  S  24*,  instead  of  '  and  they  pitched  in 
Aroer,  on  the  right  side  of  the  city  that  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  valley  of  Gad '  (t?k  t^.t  p?:  n^n^s  unn 
n|n  "yrirrHW?),  we  ought  to  read,  'and  they  begain 
from  Aroer,  aind  from  the  city  that  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  torrent-valley,  towards  Gad '  (js?  ^si^^p  'Win 
'XI  I'^ij).  This  emendation,  originally  due  to  "Well- 
hausen  (Text  d.  B.  Sam.  217),  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  Luc.  «rai  ijp^ayro  drb  'Apoijp  Kcd  drb, 
K.T.X.,  and  is  accepted  by  Driver,  Budde,  etc. 
'The  city  in  the  torrent- valley '  was  possibly '-4 r. 
See  for  a  full  discussion,  both  of  the  text  and  the 
topography.  Driver,  Text  of  Sam.  285  f.,  Deuter- 
ono7ny,  45.'  C.  Warren. 

GADARA,  GADARENES.— The  country  of  the 
Gadarenes  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  only  in  con- 
nexion with  one  incident,  viz.  the  miracle  concern- 
ing the  legion  of  demons  who  were  allowed  to 
enter  the  herd  of  swine  (Mt  8^,  Mk  5\  Lk  8*),  and 
it  is  improbable  that  the  city  on  the  seashore 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  that  incident  can  be 
identified  w  ith  the  city  of  Gadara,  which  was  situ- 
ated at  least  6  mUes  from  the  Lake  of  G^nnesaiet, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  broad  plain  and  the 
gorge  of  the  river  Hieromax.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  at  the  spot 
where  the  miracle  actually  occurred,  which  can  be 
located  with  some  certainty  (see  Gerasexes),  was 
situated  in  the  s-ub-district  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Gadara.  Against  this  view  is  the  statement 
of  Josephus  {BJ  iv.  vii.  3),  that  Gadara  was  the 
capital  of  Peraea,  which  \s  not  supposed  to  have 
extended  farther  north  than  the  Hieromax,  the 
territory  beyond  that  being  Gaulaiutis. 

It  has  6een  suggested  (Wordsworth's  Com- 
mentary) that  the  incident  took  place  on  the 
boundary-line  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cities  of 
Gadara  and  Gergesa,  and  that  the  swine  owners 
of  these  Greek  cities  belonged  to  both  places. 
Thomson  (The  Land  and  the  Book,  ii  p.  36)  points 
out  that  St.  Matthew  was  from  thus  region  and 
personally  knew  the  localities,  and  that  his  render- 
mg  of  Gergesa  is  most  likely  to  be  correct ;  while 
St.  Mark  and  St.   Luke,  being  strangers  to  this 


part  of  the  country,  may  possibly  have  intended 
by  mentioning  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes  to 
point  out  to  their  distant  Greek  and  Roman 
readers  the  general  position  of  the  place  where  the 
miracle  occurred  ;  Gergesa,  or  (Jerasa,  or  Chersa, 
however  pronounced,  being  small  and  unknown, 
while  Gaidara  was  a  Greek  city  of  importance, 
celebrated  for  its  temples,  theatres,  and  warm 
baths.     See  further  under  Gerasenes. 

The  city  of  Gadara  has  thus  no  known  connexion 
with  biblical  history ;  it  was,  however,  a  fortress 
of  great  strength,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
struggles  between  the  Seleucidse  and  thertolemies, 
and,  from  the  strength  of  its  position  and  its 
Hebrew  name,  it  probjibly  existed  in  early  times, 
and  according  to  the  Mishna  (Erubhin  ix.)  was 
fortified  by  Joshua.  The  name  does  not  appear  in 
history  until  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria, 
overcame  Scopas,  the  general  of  the  Egyptian 
king  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  at  Paneas,  near  the 
fountain  of  the  Jordan  (B.C.  198),  and  recovered 
territory  previously  lost,  including  Gadara  (Ant. 
XII.  iii.  3  ;  Polvb.  v.  71).  It  was  again  taken  from 
the  Syrians  by  Alexander  JannaBus  the  Has- 
monaean  king  oi  the  Jews,  who,  acting  on  a  league 
of  mutual  defence  with  Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt, 
invaded  Ccele-Syria  and  the  territory  adjoining  and 
took  Gadara  after  a  siege  of  ten  months  (c.  B.C.  100 ; 
Ant.  xin.  xiii.  3 ;  BJ  I.  iv.  2),  and  enslaved  the 
inhabitants,  and  compelled  them  to  receive  the  law 
of  Moses  as  proselytes  of  justice  (Ant.  xiv.  xv.  4). 
The  defeat  of  Alexander  Jannseus  by  Obidas  king 
of  the  Arabians,  is  related  to  have  occurred  at 
Gadara,  a  village  of  Gilead  or  Golan  (Ant.  xm. 
xiiL  5  ;  BJ  I.  iv.  4),  probably  not  the  same  as 
the  fortress  of  Gadara. 

Gadara  was  demolished  by  the  Jews  and  rebuilt 
by  Pompey  the  Great  (B.C.  63)  to  gratify  Demetrius 
of  Gadara,  who  was  one  of  his  own  freelimen,  when 
he  established  the  Roman  supremacy  in  Phoenicia, 
C<Ele-Syria,  and  Palestine  ;  he  left  the  inhabitants 
in  a  state  of  freedom  and  joined  the  city  to  the 
province  of  Syria  (Ant.  XIV.  iv.  4 ;  BJ  I.  vii.  7). 
It  counted  from  the  era  of  Pompey,  and  became 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  five  councils  which  Gabinius, 
proconsul  of  Syria  (B.C.  57-55),  instituted  for  the 
government  of  the  Jews  (Ant.  xiv.  v.  4 ;  BJ  i. 
viii.  5).  Augustus  Csesar  added  Gadara  to  the 
kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great  (Ant.  XV.  vii.  3). 
The  inhabitants  subseqtiently  accused  Herod  to 
C;esar  of  maladministration  and  plunderings,  but 
Caesar  would  not  hear  them  (Ant.  XV.  x.  2  and  3). 
On  the  death  of  Herod  (B.C.  4),  Gadara  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  province  of  Syria  (Ant.  xvn.  xL  4 ; 
BJ  n.  vi.  3).  On  the  revolt  of  the  Jews  against 
the  Roman  dominion,  they  ravaged  the  country 
about  Gadara,  and  the  Greek  inbabitants  rose  np 
against  the  Jews  and  put  the  boldest  of  them  to 
death  and  imprisoned  others  (BJ  n.  xviii.  5). 
Gadara  was  taken  by  Vespasian,  on  which  occasion 
the  inhabitants  pulled  down  its  walls  to  show  that 
they  wished  for  peace.  It  appears,  however,  to 
have  still  existed  for  many  eentnri^  as  an  im- 
portant city,  for  bishops  of  CJadara  are  mentioned 
as  having  been  present  at  the  general  councils  of 
the  Church.  The  style  of  the  existing  ruins  indi- 
cates its  having  flourished  during  the  time  of  the 
Antonines,  and  the  coins  extant  extend  over  the 
period  from  the  rebuilding  by  Pompey  to  A.D.  239. 
Gadara  was  a  fortress  of  considerable  strength 
(Ant.  xm.  iii.  3 ;  BJ  IV.  viL  3),  situated  near  the 
Hieromax  (Pliny,  HN  16),  east  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  and  over-against  Scythopolis  and  Tiberias 
(Euseb.  Onam.  s.v.).  It  was  situated  on  the  top  of 
a  lull,  at  the  foot  of  which,  at  3  miles'  dist^mce,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Hieromax,  were  warm  springs 
and  baths  called  Amatha  (Onom.  s.v.  'Gadara'; 
Itin.   Ant.  Martyr.).     It  had  a  district  attached 
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called  Gadaris  (liJ  in.  iii.  1 ;  Strabo,  XVI.  ii.  45). 
It  Avas  one  of  the  cities  of  Decapolis,  and  is  called 
by  Josej)hu8  the  capital  of  Penea  (liJ  iv.  vii,  3), 
though  in  another  passage  (BJ  ill.  iii.  3)  he  gives 
the  bounds  of  Penea  from  north  to  south  as  ironi 
Pella  to  Machserus.  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  Josephus  in  connexion  with  CudeSyria  (Ant. 
XIII.  xiii.  3).  The  main  roads  fromScythopolis  and 
Tiberias  to  Damascus  and  Gerasa  passed  thron<,'h 
it.  Josephus  calls  it  a  Greek  town  (Ant.  xvil. 
xi.  4 ;  BJ  II.  vi.  3),  but  it  is  evident  from  the 
historical  accounts  that  many  Jews  were  living  in 
and  around  the  city  (BJ  ll.  xviii.  5),  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  number  of  Jews  living  around 
may  have  fluctuated  from  time  to  time  and  have 
depended  on  the  friendly  nature  of  the  government. 

The  site  of  (jradara  nas  been  recognized  at  the 
ruins  of  Umm  ^eis,  which  extend  over  the  summit 
of  a  high  hill,  1200  ft.  above  the  Mediterranean, 
east  of  the  Jordan  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
gorge  of  the  Sheri'at  el-MandhUr  (Jarmdk  or 
Hicromax),  about  6  miles  south-east  of  the  southern 
side  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesjiret.  At  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  about  3  miles  north  of  Umm  J^eis  on 
the  right  or  north  bank  of  the  SJieri'at,  in  a 
flat  space  below  the  cliffs,  are  the  remains  of  the 
celebrated  hot  springs,  baths,  and  buUdings  of 
Amatha,  describea  by  Eusebius,  Antoninus  Martyr, 
and  Strabo.  There  are  several  hot  springs  along 
the  bank  of  the  river,  but  those  clustered  together 
at  this  spot  are  the  most  copious.  The  largest 
spring  gives  oft"  more  water  than  that  of  Tiberias ; 
tne  temperature  is  110°  Fahrenheit.  The  water 
is  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur.  These 
springs  are  much  resorted  to  by  the  BedaAvin 
for  various  diseases.  The  ruins  about  the  baths 
are  very  extensive,  giving  the  impression  that  this 
spot  was  also  used  as  a  favourite  watering-place 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Gadara  during  inclement 
weather  (Wilson,  Recovery  of  Jerusalem). 

Umm  Keis  is  situatea  at  the  extreme  north- 
western border  of  the  high  land  of  Northern  'Ajl-An, 
and  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias,  Southern  Jauldn,  the  Jordan  Valley, 
Galilee,  and  Mount  Tabor.  There  could  hardly  be 
a  second  point  in  this  part  of  'Ajlun,  which  com- 
bines so  perfectly  the  advantages  due  to  a  magni- 
ficent soil  and  a  commanding  position  (Northern 
'Ajliin). 

The  ruins  of  Umm  Keis  contain  the  remains  of  a 
very  handsome  and  extensive  city,  with  buildings 
of  great  ma^ificence,  which  appear  to  have  been 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  many  of  the  build- 
ings remaining  as  perfect  in  their  ruin  as  though 
the  shock  had  taken  place  yesterday.  Josephus 
records  an  earthquake  having  occurred  wiich 
devastated  the  country,  B.C.  31  (Ant.  xv.  v.  2), 
and  the  ruins  of  Umm  Keis  may  be  due  to  an 
earthquake  equally  severe  jit  a  later  period.  There 
are  to  be  seen  among  the  ruins  two  large  theatres, 
a  basilica,  a  temple,  the  main  street  running  east 
and  west,  with  colonnades,  the  columns  lying  just 
as  they  fell,  and  many  large  private  buildings,  the 
whole  surrounded  by  a  city  wall  with  gates.  There 
is  a  large  reservoir,  and  an  aqueduct  brought  water 
into  the  city.  The  columns  are  surmounted  by 
Corinthian  capitals.  The  basalt  paving  is  in 
places  q^uite  perfect,  and  retains  traces  of  the  marks 
of  chariot  wheels.  The  eastern  theatre  is  in  an 
almost  perfect  state  of  preservation  ;  the  approach 
to  it  would  have  been  extremely  grand,  passing 
from  the  main  street  over  a  great  platform  sur- 
rounded by  columns.  A  very  interesting  feature 
is  the  large  Necropolis  on  the  east  and  north-east 
side  of  the  town,  in  which  there  are  both  rock- 
hewn  tombs  and  sarcophagi ;  the  former  are  cut  in 
the  limestone  rock  without  any  attempt  at  con- 
cealment.    A  flight  of  steps  lea^s  down  to  a  small 


court,  from  which  two  or  three  doors  give  access  to 
the  chambers :  the  doors  are  of  stone,  many  of 
them  still  perfect,  Avith  stone  hinges  similar  to 
those  found  in  the  Hauran.  These  tombs  are 
inhabited  by  the  present  dwellers  at  Umm  J^eis. 
Outside  the  town,  to  the  east,  the  ancient  name 
Gadara  is  still  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  ruins, 
Jediir  Umm  J^eis  (Wilson,  Recovery  of  Jerusalem  ; 
Schumacher,  Northern  'Ajliin ;  Macgregor,  Rob 
Roy  on  the  Jordan).  The  Christians  of  Nazareth 
were  in  the  habit  of  holding  a  fair  at  Umm  J^eis, 
until  in  recent  years,  the  liedawln  having  overrun 
the  country,  they  were  obliged  to  desist. 

C.  Warren. 
GADDI  ("!3  *my  fortune').— The  Manassite  sent 
as  one  of  the  twelve  spies,  Nu  13"  P. 

6ADDIEL  (hn-^.i  'God  is  my  fortune' •).— The 
Zebulunite  sent  as  one  of  the  twelve  spies,  Nu  13'"  P. 

GADDIS  (Kaddls,  otherwise  TaSSU,  A  ;  VaSSel,  h  ; 
r 
Gaddis,  Vulg. ;   t-tf^t  =  Gadi,  Syr.  ;  1  Mac  2"),  the 

surname  of  Johanan  or  John,  the  eldest  brother  of 
Judas  Maccabaeus.  The  name  perhaps  represents 
the  Heb.  '■=13,  Gaddi  (Nu  13"),  meaning  '  my 
fortune.'  II.  A.  WuiTE. 

GADI  (n3;cf.  Nabatsean  nj  (?n:),  Euting,  No. 
25 ;  Palmyrene  wnj,  do  Vogti6,  No.  32  ;  Taddel  B, 
Teddel,  TaXXeL  A,  Taddl  Lnc). — Father  of  Menahem 
king  of  Israel  (2  K  15"-  '^).  C.  F.  BuRNEY. 

GADITES.— See  Gad  (Tribe). 

GAHAM  (oni). — The  eponym  of  a  Nahorite  clan 
whose  identity  has  not  been  established,  Gn  22**. 
Gaham  is  described  as  a  son  of  Nahor  by  his  con- 
cubine Reumah. 

GAHAR  (nnn). — A  family  of  Nethinim  who  re- 
turned with  Zerub.  (Ezr2^'',  Neh  7*"),  called  in  1  Es 
5*"  Geddur.    See  Genealogy. 

GAI  (k;?)  is  given  as  a  proper  name  in  RV  of 
1  S  17*-  '  until  thou  comest  to  Gai,'  where  AV  has 
'until  thou  comest  to  the  valley.'  This  last,  how- 
ever, would  demand  K;3n  as  in  v.^.  In  any  case,  the 
valley  (ravine)  referred  to  in  v."-  must  be  different 
from  that  which  separated  the  ojDposing  forces. 
See  Elah  (Valley  of).  The  LXX,  as  is  noted 
in  RVm,  has  r^^  (Gath),  and  this  Avould  suit  the 
context  (cf.  Wellhausen,  Budde,  and  Driver,  ad 
loc).  Wellh.  further  proposes  to  treat  Shaaraim 
not  as  a  proper  name,  but,  inserting  the  article 
(Dnji/s'ri),  as=  'in  the  gateway.*  That  is  to  say, 
the  Israelites  pursued  the  Philistines  to  the  gates 
of  Ekron,  and  the  wounded  fell  down  in  the  gate- 
way of  both  Gath  and  Ekron.  An  alternative,  he 
suggests,  is  to  view  the  two  expressions,  'until 
thou  comest  to  Gath  and  to  the  gates  of  Ekron,' 
and  '  even  unto  Gath  and  unto  Ekron,'  as  doublets 
due  perhaps  to  the  names  of  these  two  cities  being 
in  tne  former  clause  written  indistinctly  or  in- 
correctly, in  consequence  of  which  an  explanatory 
gloss  was  added  on  the  margin  and  aiterwai'os 
introduced  into  the  text.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

GAINSAY. — To  gainsay  is  to  speak  against,  as 
Udal,  Erasmus'  Paraphrase  on  1  Jn  1,  'And  yf 
we  wyll  say,  that  wee  have  no  sinne  in  us,  we 
make  God  a  lyar,  and  say  agaynst  hvm  :  and  he 
that  gayne  sayeth  hym,  must  needs  lye'  ;  Rhcm. 
NT  on  Jn  G*",  '  The  discontented  and  incredulous 
murmured  and  gainsaid  it  [the  manna].'    Wyclif 

*  According  to  Hommel  {Anciertt  Heb.  Tradition,  1897, 
p.  SOO),  from  the  Arabic,  '  my  grandfather  is  God.' 
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has  the  older  form  agenseyen  frequently,  as  Lk 
21'*  (1380)  'I  schal  gyue  to  you  mouth  and 
w-ysdoni,  to  whiche  alle  youre  aduersaries  schulen 
not  mowe  agenstonde,  and  a^enseye.'  Sometimes 
the  meaning  is  rather  wider  and  almost  the 
same  as  oppose  or  resist  generally.  Thus  Job  11^° 
Wye.  (1382)  'If  he  tume  vpso  doun  alle  thingus, 
or  in  to  oon  drawe  togidere,  who  shal  agensein 
to  hj-m?'  (EV  'hinder');  and  Pref.  to  AV  1611, 
'  For,  was  there  euer  any  thing  proiected,  that 
sauoured  any  way  of  newnesse  or  reneAving,  but 
the  same  enaured  many  a  storme  of  gaine-saving, 
or  opposition?'  So  in  AV  we  have  Jth  8'* 
'  there  is  none  that  may  gainsay  thy  words,' 
where  the  Gr.  is  8s  AvrurrfiaeTai.  toii  XAyots  aov, 
lit.  '  withstand,'  Geneva  '  resist ' ;  and  Ad.  Est  13* 
'The  whole  world  is  in  thy  power,  and  if  thou 
hast  appointed  to  save  Israel,  there  is  no  man  that 
can  gainsay  thee '  {8j  afTiTo^eTai  aot ;  lit.  '  range  in 
battle  against  thee ' ;  Cov.  '  withstonde  ner  lett 
the').  And  even  when  the  orig.  word  expresses 
speaking  against,  the  general  sense  of  resist  is 
often  evident. 

The  verb  occurs  in  Lk  21"  'I  will  give  you  a 
mouth  and  wisdom,  which  all  your  adversaries 
shall  not  be  able  to  gainsay  nor  resist'  (after 
Wye,  as  above,  who  has  the  order  'agenstonde 
and  agensave,'  as  Vulg.  resistere  et  contradicere, 
and  as  L,  t,  WH  avrurnjvai  ovSi  [T,  WH  fj]  ap- 
TeiTety,  while  AV  follows  TR  dm-eiTeiv  ovSi  dim- 
ff-njyai)  ;    2  Es  5^   '  thev  which  did  gainsay  thy 

Sromises'  {qui  contradicehant  sponsionibus  tuis) ; 
th  12"  'Who  am  I  now,  that  I  should  gainsay 
my  lord  ? '  {itrrepovffa  t^  Kvpiip  fiov) ;  and  1  Mac  l-t** 
'  to  gainsay  his  words '  (dm-ei-weiv  tois  vt'  airrov 
frndrjao^jt^vois) ;  RV  '  to  gainsay  the  words  that  he 
should  speak,'  i.e.  resist  his  commands.  To  these 
instances  RV  adds  Ac  19^  '  Seeing  then  that  these 
things  cannot  be  gainsaid'  {avavripprfruv  [WH  av- 
avTiprfTwv']  ot)v  Ivruiv  tovtup,  the  only  occurrence  of 
this  adj.,  though  the  adv.  occurs  Ac  ICP,  as  below; 
AV  '  spoken  against ') ;  Tit  2*  '  not  gainsaying ' 
{fiij  avTiXeyovTas,  AV  'not  answering  again,'  AVm 
'gainsaying'). 

The  adj.  is  found  in  Ro  1(P  '  a  disobedient  and 
gainsaying  people '  (dvTiXiyovra).  The  subst.  occurs 
in  Ac  10®  'Therefore  came  I  unto  you  without  gain- 
saying' {dvavTippiqTois  [WH  dvavripi^us])  ;  Jude  " 
'and  perished  in  the  gainsaying  of  Core'  (icoi  t% 
dPTtkoyif  Tov  'Kopi  dirdXovTo ;  cf .  LXX  i'5wp  dvn- 
Xoyiai  =  Heb.  ."i^'-r;  *c  =  Eng.  '  water  of  Meribah '  of 
Ntt  20") ;  to  which  RV  adds  He  12^  '  For  consider 
him  that  hath  endured  such  gainsaying  (AV  '  con- 
tradiction') of  sinners  against  himself  {dvriXoyiay, 
which  in  the  other  two  occurrences,  He  6^*  V,  RV 
tr.  'dilute').  The  personal  subst.  'gainsayer'  is 
found  Tit  1*  '  to  convmce  (RV  '  convict')  the  gain- 
sayers'  (rows  dn-iX^/oj^as  iXeyxeiv ;  Wye.  [1380]  'to 
reproue  hem  that  agen  seyn'  [1388  '  agenseien '], 
but  in  Prefatory  Epistles  of  St.  Jerome,  ch.  iii. 
[1388]  Wye.  has  'He  comaundide  also  to  Tite, 
among  othere  vertues  of  a  bishop  ...  to  with- 
stonde agenseyeris').  J.  Hastings. 

GAJUS  (rdioj).— The  person  to  whom  the  Third 
Ep.  of  St.  John  is  addressed.  He  is  spoken  of  in 
terms  of  affection  and  respect  as  '  beloved '  (vv.^-  '^ 
*  "),  walking  '  in  the  truth '  (v.^),  acting  well  to 
brethren  and  to  strangers  (v.*).  But  beyond  this 
we  know  nothing  of  him.  Some  have  thought  to 
identify  him  with  a  Caius  who  is  mentioned  m  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions  (vii.  46)  as  having  been 
appointed  bishop  of  Pergamum  by  John.  Others 
have  attempted  to  identify  him  with  one  or  other 
of  the  men  who  bear  the  same  name  in  the  NT — 
the  G.  of  Macedonia  (Ac  19^),  the  G.  of  Derbe 
(Ac  20*),  the  G.  of  Corinth  (1  Co  1",  Ro  16^).  But 
these  are  all  associated  with  the  Apostle  Paul,  and 
VOL.  n. — 6 


there  is  nothing  in  the  Epistle  itself  or  elsewhere  to 
help  us  to  an  identification.    S.  D.  F.  Salmoxd. 

GALAL  ("j^j).— The  name  of  two  Levites,  1  Ch 
9^^  i«,  Neh  n".    See  Genealogy. 

GALATIA  (Takarla)  is  understood  by  different 

scholars  as  the  name  of  two  distinct  countries ; 
and,  as  the  important  associated  questions  are  still 
under  discussion,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  the  term 
under  two  headings,  and  describe  the  history  and 
geography  of  the  two  different  countries  which  the 
term  is  said  to  denote.  The  fundamental  question 
is  this  :  Are  the  Churches  of  G. ,  to  which  St.  Paul 
addressed  an  Epistle,  certain  congregations  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  great  inner  plateau  of  Asia 
Minor  variously  enumerated  by  different  advocates 
of  'the  North-Galatian  Theory,'  or  are  they  the 
congregations  of  Pisidian  Antioch,  Iconium,  Derbe, 
and  Lystra,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  plateau, 
according  to  '  the  South-Galatian  Theory '  ?  Each 
of  the  related  terms  Galatians  and  Region  of 
Galatia  in  like  manner  demands  double  treatment. 
St.  Paul  mentions  the  Churches  of  G.  in  Gal  1-, 
1  Co  16^ ;  and  they  are  addressed  with  others  in 
1  P  11.  Finally,  there  is  a  doubt  whether  in  2  Ti  4i» 
Galatia  or  Gallia  should  be  read,  and,  if  Galatia  is 
read,  whether  it  does  not  denote  Gaul  (the  modem 
France). 

While  the  opinions  fall  into  two  classes  on  the 
crucial  question,  there  are  varieties  in  each  class. 
The  South-Galatian  theory  is  held  both  by  those 
who  can  see  no  good  reason  to  think  that  St.  Paul 
ever  was  in  North  Galatia,  and  by  those  who 
consider  that  he  travelled  in  North  Galatia  but 
made  no  important  foundation  there.  The  latter 
view  is  held  by  Zahn  [Einleitung  in  das  Xeue 
Testament).  The  North-Galatian  theory  in  its 
common  form  maintains  that  the  Epistle  was 
addressed  to  the  Churches  of  Ancyra,  Ta^-ium, 
Pessinus,  and  possibly  other  cities ;  but  the  most 
\*igorous  argument  that  St.  Paul  never  was  in 
Ancyra  or  Ta\ium  is  urged  by  Zockler  [SK,  1895, 
p.  79  f.),*  who,  approximating  to  Zahn's  view, 
holds  that  St.  Paul  travelled  little  in  Galatia, 
only  in  the  extreme  western  and  south-western 
parts,  ib.  p.  59  ff. ,  but  maintains,  unlike  Zahn, 
that  he  founded  several  Churches  in  that  obscure 
district  and  addressed  his  Epistle  to  them.  Salmon 
(Introduction  to  NT,  and  arts,  in  Smith,  DB) 
seems  to  come  very  close  to  Zocklers  view,t 
though"  he  translates  the  critical  passage  in  Ac  16® 
in  quite  a  different  way  (Galatia,  Regiox  of). 
But  these  minor  differences  are  comparatively  un- 
important, relating  to  points  of  translation  and 
antiquarian  research ;  t  it  is  only  the  crucial 
question  that  is  of  fundamental  consequence :  To 
what  group  of  Churches  did  St.  Paul  write  his 
Epistle  ? 

I.  Galatia  Proper,  as  used  in  the  popular  and 
ordinary  Greek  way  (Roman  Gallogrcecia),  was  the 
name  applied  to  a  large  tract  of  country  in  the 
interior  of  Asia  Minor,  after  it  was  taten  pos- 
session of  in  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  by  certain  warrior 
tribes  who  had  mi"Tated  from  Gaul  towards  the 
east.  Irruptions  of  Gallic  tribes  into  the  eastern 
parts  of  Europe  are  first  recorded  in  B.C.  281,  when  a 
smadl  army  under  Cambaules  attacked  Thrace.  In 
the  following  year  (280)  three  large  Gallic  armies 

*  So  Findlay  in  Expository  Times,  viL  (1S96)  p.  236.  Zockler 
takes  Chase  for  the  originator  of  this  riew ;  but  the  latter 
informs  me  that  this  is  a  misunderstanding  of  his  words,  and 
that  he  does  not  hold  the  view. 

f  '  St.  Luke's  narrative  does  not  warrant  us  to  conclude 
with  anv  certaintv  that  St.  Paul  made  any  prolonged  stay  in 
Galatia  Proper,  or  did  much  work  in  foimding  Churches  there 
(Smith,  D£2  L  llOoX  ^  ,  ^ 

I  Sometimea  agreement  in  construction  and  translation 
results  in  total  di^greement  as  to  int«rpretation  (Gai^tia, 
KEeiox  of). 
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advanced — one  under  Cerethrius  against  Thrace,  a 
second  under  Brennus  *  and  Acichorius  against 
Paeonia,  the  third  under  Bel},'ius  against  Mace- 
donia and  Illyria.  The  younj;  king  of  Macedonia, 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  was  defeated  and  slain  when 
he  rashly  gave  battle  with  a  small  army.  In  279 
Brennus  and  other  chiefs  marched  south  into 
Greece  ;  but  a  (Quarrel  arose  on  the  way,  and  two 
chiefs,  Leonnonus  and  Lutarius,  led  away  20,000 
Gauls  into  Thrace.  Brennus'  attempt  was  un- 
successful, and  his  army  seems  to  have  scattered 
in  its  retreat ;  and  part  of  it  probably  joined  the 
Gauls  who  had  invaded  Thrace.  Many  of  the 
invaders  of  Thrace  went  on  into  Asia,  Lutarius 
crossing  the  Hellespont  in  some  Macedonian  ships 
which  he  seized ;  Leonnorius  crossing  the  Bosphorus 
at  the  invitation  of  Nikomedes,  kin^  of  Bitnynia, 
who  wanted  aid  in  his  wars :  the  date  of  these 
events,  so  calamitous  for  Asia,  was  278-277. 

No  certainty  is  attainable  as  to  the  exact  events 
and  dates  that  followed.  The  Gauls  ranged 
through  most  of  western  and  central  Asia  Minor, 
a  terror  to  all  the  inhabitants,  plundering,  slaying, 
burning.  Antiochus  I.,  king  of  Syria  A.D.  281-261, 
was  the  first  to  ofl'er  any  serious  resistance  ;  from 
his  victories  he  is  said  to  have  gained  his  title 
Soter  (saviour) ;  but  his  success  was  far  from  com- 
plete. During  the  uncertain  wars  of  the  following 
years,  the  Gauls  were  often  hired  as  mercenaries 
DV  the  contending  kings  and  generals,  usually  by 
the  weaker  against  the  stronger.  *  Alternately 
the  scourge  and  the  allies  of  eacli  Asiatic  prince  in 
succession,  as  passion  or  interest  dictated,  they  for 
a  time  indulged  their  predatory  instincts  unchecked' 
(Lightfoot). 

But  Attains  I.,  king  of  Pergamos  B.C.  241-197, 
checked  their  power  in  a  series  of  campaigns  about 
B.C.  232,  ana  confined  them  to  a  certain  fixed 
country  (previously  part  of  Phrygia  and  of  Cappa- 
docia  or  even  of  Paphlagonia),  which  was  called 
henceforth  Galatia.  They  had,  however,  probably 
occupied  jjarts  of  that  country  long  before,  t  find- 
ing it  more  open  to  actual  settlement  than  the  dis- 
tricts where  many  strong  cities  existed ;  and  the 
result  of  Attains  operations  was  to  circumscribe 
their  territory,  and  to  fix  definite  limits. 

In  the  sketch  which  Strabo  (p.  567)  gives  of  the 
Galatian  constitution,  he  records  the  interesting 
fact  that  each  tribe  was  divided  into  four  cantons 
or  tetrarchies,  an  old  Gaulish  custom  mentioned 
among  the  Helvetii  by  Julius  Caesar.^  Originally 
each  tetrarchy  had  a  chief  or  tetrarch  ;  §  and  there 
was  a  common  council  of  300  meeting  in  a  grove 
called  Drynemeton  (Perrot  thinks  that  it  was 
situated  near  As.sarli-Kaya,  about  7  hours  S.W. 
from  Ancyra),||  and  iudgmg  all  cases  of  murder. 
This  old  system  had  wholly  disappeared  before 
the  time  of  Strabo ;  the  monarchy  of  Deiotarus 
and  of  Amyntas  (44-25  B.C.)  had  destroyed  the 
last  traces  of  the  original  Gallic  constitution,  and 
the  Roman  provincial  organization  was  hostile  to 
it.  Even  in  early  time,  when  war  broke  out,  a 
single  chief  seems  to  have  been  chosen  in  each 
tribe  (Livy,  xxxviii.  19). 

The  defeat  of  the  Gauls  by  a  Roman  army  in 
B.C.  189  (Livy,  xxxviii.  18  ff.,  who  uses  Polybius 
as  his  autlioiity)  broke  their  strength.  They 
were  placed  between  three  powers,  Pontus,  Cappa- 
docia,  and  Pergamos,  and  were  pressed  on  by  all. 
They  were  worsted  by  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappa- 
docia,  about  164  ;  and  they  seem  to  have  fallen 
under  the  influence  of  the  Pontic  kings  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  2nd  century,  for  Phrj-gia  was 

*  Brennus  is  perhap  a  title,  not  a  personal  name. 

t  Perhaps  by  permission  of  the  Pontic  kinps  (Mever). 

{  Bell.  Gall.  i.  12  ;  see  Mommsen  in  Ifennes,  1884,  p.  816. 

§  Hence  the  title  tetrarch  was  wrongly  given  to  the  three 
chiefs  nominated  by  Pompey  in  b.c.  64. 
j         II  Drj/;  intensive  prefix  (Holder),  not  (with  Perrot) '  oak.' 
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given  by  Rome  to  Mithridates  iv.  in  129,  and  he 
could  not  well  rule  over  Phrygia  if  divided  from  it 
by  the  great  independent  country  of  Galatia  (Van 
Gelder,  p.  277).*  The  Mithridatic  wars  set  free  the 
Gauls  from  this  yoke  ;  and  their  eagerness  to  aid 
the  Roman  arms  against  Pontus  exposed  them  to  a 
massacre  ordered  by  Mithridates  in  86.  In  64, 
after  the  war  was  ended,  Pompey  appointed  or 
recognized  three  tetrarchs,!  Csustor  probably  amoii;,' 
the  fektosages,  Brogitarus  of  the  Trokmi,  and 
Deiotarus  of  the  Tolistobogii :  Deiotarus  also  re- 
ceived Armenia  Minor  witn  part  of  Pontus,  and, 
being  much  the  most  powerful,  gradually  made 
himself  master  of  the  Tektosages  and  Trokmi, 
and,  finally,  as  the  climax  of  a  career  of  succc-sfnl 
treachery  and  murder,  he  was  reco^ized  as  kin;: 
of  Galatia  by  the  Romans.  He  died  at  an  aii 
vanced  age  in  40  B.C.  His  kingdom  w;i^  -ivta  by 
Antony  to  the  younger  Castor,  along  wiili  inner 
Paphlagonia,  which  Pompey  in  64  had  assigned  t<} 
Attalus  (Dion,  xlviii.  33).  Castor  soon  died  ;  and 
in  36  Antony  gave  Galatia  to  Amyntas,  and  Paph- 
lagonia to  Deiotarus  Philadelphus,  son  of  Castor 
(probably  the  elder),  who  reigned  till  B.C.  .'").  \\  lun 
his  kingdom  was  incorporated  in  the  province 
Galatia  (see  II.).+ 

According  to  our  authorities,  the  Gauls  entered 
Asia  as  an  army,  not  separately  in  distinct  tribes  ; 
but  afterwards  they  appear  as  divided  into  three 
tribes,  who  arrogated  to  themselves  tliret;  distinct 
districts,  the  Trokmi  claiming  the  Hellespontine 
coast,  the  Tolistobogii  Aeolis  and  Ionia,  i.e.  the 
.^gean  coastlands,  and  the  Tektosages  the  lands 
of  the  interior  (Livy,  xxxviii.  16,  where  note  the 
word postremo).  This  tribal  classilication  jiorsisted 
throughout  later  history,  proving  that  eitli  r  tin' 
original  army  was  formed  mainly  from  these  tliree 
tribes,  or  that  three  successive  swarms,  eacli 
mainly  recruited  from  one  tribe,  entered  Asia 
Minor.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  certain  that  con- 
tingents from  a  number  of  difl'erent  tribes  swelled 
the  armies  that  invaded  Greece,  Thrace,  and  A  sia  : 
similarly,  in  Gaul  certain  great  tribes,  r.'/.  the 
Aedui,  had  smaller  tribes  as  dependants  or  clients 
(Csesar,  Bell.  Gall.  vii.  75,  iv.  6).  From  the 
ancient  arrangement  it  would  appear  that  the 
Tektosages  were  the  first  to  seize  Galatia,  and 
that  when  the  bounds  were  draAvn  by  Attalus  i. 
the  Tektosages  were  forced  into  the  centre  and 
north  of  Galatia,  with  Ancyra  as  capital,  the 
Trokmi  were  concentrated  round  Tavium  on  the 
east,  and  the  Tolistobogii  round  Pessini;-  mi  tlie 
west.  In  this  position  we  find  the  tribes  in  all 
later  time. 

The  boundaries  of  the  country  called  Galatia 
varied  greatly  at  difterent  periods.  Thus  the  chief 
centre  of  a  people  Troknades,  at  the  modern 
village  Kaimaz  (between  Eski-Sheher  and  .'>ivri- 
Hissar,  on  the  ancient  road  from  I)oiy]ai<)n  to 
Pessinus),  was  part  of  the  Roman  province  A-ia 
{OIL  iii.  No.  6997)  ;  and  yet  the  name  Trokiiades 
is  undoubtedh'  Gallic,  .so  that  ilie  place  must 
have  been  at  an  earlier  time  iiiuhuiod  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Galatae.  That  is  perhajis  the  most 
westerly  point  to  which  the  territory  owned  In- 
the  settled  Gauls  ever  extended  ;  and  hoth  it  and 
even  Orkistos,  which  lies  farther  east,  were  prob- 
ably taken  from  the  Galatian  state  by  Attalus  I.,§ 

*  Phrygia  Magna  was  given  to  Mithridates  n.  (.Tii'^ilii,  "S.  <") 
about  B.C.  240;  but  it  then  included  the  coun: 
after  became  Galatia.     Moreover,  the  gift  was 
Pontic  claim,  never  realized  in  fact. 

t  See  note  §  above. 

J  See  Niese,  BAein.  Museum,  18S3,  p.  684 ff.;  T.   i; 
Revue  Numism,  1891,  p.  883 ff. ;   Ramsay,  lievue  iks  J' 
1894,  p.  251. 

§  It  was  perhaps  at  this  time  that  Orkistos  was  placed 
the  control  of  Nakoloin  (Clfj  iii.  No,  toikiI:  thp  I'lTtMi; 
system  was  favourablr  ' 
authority  over  a  large 
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and  passed  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Pergamenian 
kingdom  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  (see  Asia). 
In  late  Koman  time,  probablj-  wlien  the  pro\"inee 
G.  Secunda  was  creattld  about  390,  the  name  was 
extended  so  far  to  the  west  as  to  include  the  old 
I'hrA'gian  city  Amoriom,  which  was  after  this 
called  a  metropolis  of  Galatia  (so  Hierocles  and 
most  Notitice  Epise.).*         ' 

On  the  north  the  dividing  line  between  Galatia 
to  the  south  and  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia  to 
the  north  is  indeterminable.  Close  to  the  north- 
western comer  lay  the  city  Juliopolis,  which  was 
in  the  1st  and  2nd  centuries  a  Bithynian  cityt 
(Pliny,  Epht.  ad  Traj.  77;  Ptolemy,  v.  1),  but 
about  A.D.  297  was  made  a  city  of  Galatia.  Near 
the  north-eastern  comer  lay  Ganirra  (Tchangri) 
and  Andrapa  (probably  Iskehb),  which  were  Paph- 
lagonian  cities,  and  Eukhaita  (probably  Tchorum), 
a  Pontic  city,  famous  for  the  worship  of  St. 
Theodoras  Stratiotes. 

On  the  east  and  south-east  the  dividing  line 
between  Galatia  on  the  one  hand,  and  Pontus  and 
Cappadocia  on  the  other  hand,  was  also  a  varyinjj 
one,  running  east  of  Tavium  (Nefez-Keui),  capital 
of  the  Galatian  tribe  Trokmi,  and  west  of  the 
Pontic  city  Sebastopolis-Heracleopolis  (Sulu-Serai). 
It  is  mentioned  by  Polybius  that  a  certain  territory, 
long  disputed  between  the  Gauls  and  the  Cappa- 
docian  kings,  passed  definitely  into  the  possession 
of  Ariarathes  about  B.C.  164.  Basilika  Therma 
(Terzili-Hammam)  was  well  within  Cappadocian 
territory  in  later  time,  and  the  disputed  territory 
perhaps  extended  from  it  to  the  Halys  or  even  as 
far  as  Lake  Tatta.  In  the  4th  centuiy  after 
Christ,  the  frontier  between  Galatia  and  Cappa-  j 
docia  lay  between  the  Galatian  Galea  (a  village  I 
subject  to  Aspona)  and  the  Cappadocian  Andrapa  j 
IsuDJect  to  Pamassos). 

The  southem  limit  was,  doubtless,  always  quite  ; 
vague,  running  across  the  level,  treeless,  sparsely 
populated  plain  of  the  Axylon,  south  of  Amorium, 
north  of  Laodiceia-Katakekaumene,  and  touching 
or  intersecting  the  large,  shallow  salt  lake  Tatta. 
The  limit  between  Lycaonia  on  the  south  and 
Galatia  on  the  north  was  probably  never  fixed  very 
narrowly  in  this  valueless  plain ;  and,  moreover,  we 
know  that  certain  large  districts  were  sometimes 
held  by  the  Gauls,  and  sometimes  separated  from 
their  country.  A  considerable  tract  of  country  lying 
along  the  west  side  of  Lake  Tatta,  and  stretching 
west  towards  Amorium  and  Laodiceia,  is  assigned 
by  Ptolemy  to  Galatia  under  the  name  Proseuem- 
mene,  i.e.  rpwreiXriafiiPT)  (xw/w),  the  'Added  Terri- 
tory.' The  date  when  this  territory  was  added  to 
G.  is  uncertain.  The  opinion  has  been  expressed 
doubtfully  that  it  was  separated  from  Lycaonia  by 
Antoninus  Pius  (or  possibly  Hadrian)  when  the 
triple  eparchy,  Cilicia-Lycaonia-Isauria,  was  con- 
stituted a  Roman  province  (Ramsay,  Higtor.  Geogr. 
of  As.  Min.  pp.  251,  377) ;  but  that  event  seems 
not  sufficiently  important  to  have  given  a  new 
name  to  the  country,  and  the  analogy  of  the 
similar  name  Epiktetos,  i.e.  fvU-np-tK  *pi-yia,  the 
'  Acquired  Phrj'gia,'  suggests  that  the  transference 
of  territory  took  place  as  a  permanent  and  real 
change  of  rule  at  a  much  earlier  period.  Now, 
according  to  Pliny  {yat.  Hist.  v.  95),  the  part  of 
Lycaonia  that  adjoined  Galatia  was  given  to  it 
as  a  tetrarchy.  This  Lycaonian  tetrarchy  was 
certainly  close  to  Ptolemy's  ProseUemniene,  and 
probably  another  name  for  it.  Pliny  says  that 
the  tetrarchy  contained  14  cities,  with  Iconium  as 
capital,  and  distinguishes  it  from  Lycaonia  Proper 

•Jlarquardt,  Mm.  StcuUmUt.  L  p.  359,  errs  in  counting 
Amorium,  Aizanot,  and  Orkistoe  as  cities  of  Galatia  in  the 
Roman  period. 

t  Wrongly  mentioned  as  peiiiaps  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Chnrdies 
of  Galatia  by  many  scholars 


(ipsa  Lvcaonia),  which  extended  along  the  front 
of  Mt.  Taurus.  Ptolemy,  indeed,  does  not  make 
Proseilemmene  extend  so  far  west  as  Iconium ; 
but  he  is  incorrect  about  the  extent  of  all  the 
divisions  of  this  whole  region.  Lycaonia  as  a 
whole  had  been  added  to  the  Pergamenian  kingdom 
by  Rome  in  B.C.  190 ;  but  the  kings  were  not 
strong  enough  to  hold  this  distant  territory,  and 
part  of  it  was  probably  taken  by  the  Gauls  about 
160;  and  this   part   afterwards  passed  under  the 

S>wer  of  the  Pontic  kings  along  \rith  Galatia. 
ence  Eumachus,  ^Nlithridates'  general,  who  con- 
quered Pisidia,  Isauria,  and  parts  of  Cilicia, 
evidently  used  Lycaonia  as  his  basis  of  operations. 
Another  possibility  is  that  the  part  of  Lycaonia 
held  by  Amyntas  (see  II.)  was  styled  by  him  the 
Tetrarchy;  but  that  is,  for  several  reasons,  less 
probable.  Amyntas'  i)art  of  Lycaonia,  however, 
must  have  been  nearly  the  same  in  extent  as  the 
Tetrarchy.  In  any  case,  the  name  Tetrarchy  must 
have  originated  before  the  Roman  provincial 
organization  was  instituted ;  and  thus  Iconium 
had  an  old  connexion  with  Gralatia  {Studia  BMiea, 
iv.  p.  46  ff.). 

As  to  the  relation  between  the  immigrant  Gauls 
and  the  older  Phrygian  inhabitants  in  Galatia, 
evidence  fails ;  but  the  analogy  of  similar  conquests 
and  the  general  facts  of  this  case  warrant  some 
probable  conclusions.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  older  population  was  exterminated  or  exi)elled. 
The  Gaulish  invaders  were  few.  The  total  number 
that  first  entered  Asia  under  Leonnorius  and 
Lutarius  is  stated  as  20,000,  of  whom  only  half 
were  fighting  men ;  the  rest  were  women  and 
children  (Livy,  xxxviii.  16,  borrowing  from  Poly- 
bius). Doubtless,  other  swarms  followed,  encour- 
aged by  the  success  of  the  first;  but  that  was  the 
main  army.  In  the  continual  wars  and  marches 
and  raids  of  the  follomng  46  years,  the  number  of 
deaths  was  probably  larger  than  the  number  of 
births  ;  and  the  total  Gallic  population  that  was 
settled  in  Galatia,  when  its  bounds  were  fixed  by 
Attains  about  232,  cannot  have  been  numerous. 
In  a  country  nearly  2i30  nules  long,  such  a  popular 
tion  must  have  been  merely  a  small  dominant 
caste  amidst  a  much  larger  subject  population  ; 
and  Van  GJelder  expresses  the  general  opinion  of 
historical  investigators,  that  the  Gallic  invader? 
did  not  live  in  cities,  or  become  agriculturists,  but 
employed  the  natives  as  cultivators  of  the  land,  on 
condition  of  paying  to  the  Gauls  as  lords  of  the 
soil  a  proportion  of  the  produce,  while  the  con- 
querors occupied  themselves  in  war  and  in  pastur- 
age, taking  according  to  the  usnal  practice  one- 
third  of  the  land,  and  leaving  two-thirds  to  the 
older  population  (Caesar,  Bell.  Gall.  L  31).  As 
Lightfoot,  in  his  edition  of  the  Epistle,  p.  9,  rightly 
declares,  the  population  consisted  of  Phiygians, 
Gauls,  and  Greeks,  to  whom  were  afterwards  added 
a  considerable  sprinkling  of  Romans  and  a  smaller 
number  of  Jews ;  and  Van  (Jelder  rightly  points  out 
that  the  cities  were  mainly  populated  by  the 
Phrygians,  who  practised  the  arts  of  peace  and 
conducted  all  trade,  while  the  Gallic  chiefs  dwelt 
in  their  fortified  villages  (tppovpia,  castella),  keeping 
up  a  rude  barbaric  magiiificenee,  and  the  mass  of 
the  Gauls  led  a  pastoral  and  half-nomadic  life 
when  they  were  not  engaged  in  war.  As  late  as 
E.G.  189  the  priests  of  the  temple  of  Pessinus  were 
opposed  to  the  Gauls,  and  welcomed  the  Roman 
armv  of  Manlius  as  deliverers ;  but  that  would 
hardly  have  been  possible,  unless  the  city  had  been 
really  Phrygian  and  not  Gaulish.*    Van  (Jelder, 

*  Eorte  (Atheniiche  MittheUungen  det  JntL  1897,  pp.  16  and 
39)  shows  that  Peasinos  was  not  conqiiered  by  the  Gatils  till 
some  Tear  between  188  and  IM ;  and  be  poblidies  an  in9cript«m 
of  about  A.D.  80-90,  which  shows  that  of  the  ten  leading  priests 
at  Pessinus  fire  were  Chuols  and  fire  beloiqred  to  the  original 
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p.  183,  sajB  of  such  cities  as  Tavium,  Pei>sinu8, 
Ancyra,  '  those  cities  were  in  Galatia,  but  were  not 
Gahitian  cities;  they  preserved  Phrygian  cliaracter 
and  Phryjnan  customs,  now  affected  with  a  ( Jrecian 
tinge.'  AH  Jews,  Greeks,  and  resident  Komans 
would  certainly  be  dwellers  in  the  cities.  In  the 
governing  cities,  Ancyra,  Tavium,  Pessinus,  a 
number  of  Gaulish  families  doubtless  settled,  and 
formed  an  aristocracy.  Ancyra  and  Tavium, 
especially,  were  (iaulish  strongholds  from  250 
onwards  (Maulius  occupied  Ancyra  in  189) ;  but 
Pessinus  was  more  purely  Phrygian,  liut,  even 
in  Ancyra,  indubitably,  the  mass  of  the  lower  and 
trading  classes  was  Phrygian  or  Greek. 

In  B.C.  189  the  Galatian  tribes  are  pictured  by 
Poly  bins  and  Livy  as  barbarians,  devoid  of  any 
trace  of  Greek  culture,  fighting  naked,  without 
order  or  tactics,  armed  with  swords  and  large 
wooden  or  wicker  shields ;  and  their  pastoral  life, 
remote  from  cities  and  intercourse,  long  preserved 
their  native  customs.  As  the  military  power  and 
the  vigour  of  the  Gaulish  conquerors  declined  in 
the  2nd  and  1st  centuries  B.C.,  they  perhaps 
began  to  mix  more  freely  with  the  older  popula- 
tion ;  and  the  opinion  has  Ijeen  expressed  that 
they  even  adopted  the  native  religion,  on  the 
ground  that  certain  Gallic  names  occur  at  the 
great  native  sanctuaries,  implying  tliat  Gallic 
families  began  to  hold  priesthoods :  in  the  2nd 
century  the  high  priest  of  Pessinus,  bearing  the 
holy  othcial  Phrygian  title  Atis,  had  a  brother 
Aiorix,  and  in  the  1st  century  Brogitarus  was 
priest  at  Pessinus,  while  Dyteutus,  son  of  Adiatorix, 
was  priest  at  Comana  Pontica  under  Augustus. 
But  although  some  Gaulish  nobles  assumed  the 
place  and  swayed  the  enormous  i>ower  that  lay  in 
the  liands  of  the  priest-kings  of  the  great  native 
temnles,*  it  does  not  follow  that  the  mass  of  the 
Gaulish  people  adopted  the  Phrygian  religion. 

Further,  it  has  even  been  asserted  by  some  recent 
scholars  that  the  Gauls  adopted  to  a  large  extent 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Gneco-Phrygian 
population,  retaining  not  very  much  of  tlieir  Gallic 
ways  and  habits  in  the  1st  century  after  Christ; 
but  this  opinion  seems  contrary  to  the  evidence,  and 
against  natural  probability.!  The  Gauls,  though 
readily  civilizahle,  have  not  been  quick  to  throw 
of!"  national  cliaracter  and  put  on  foreign  character- 
istics. Moreover,  they  seem  to  have  long  retained 
the  Gallic  language,  "for  Strabo  mentions  that  all 
three  tribes  spoke  the  same  language  and  had  the 
same  manners;  and  so  late  as  the  4th  century 
after  Christ,  Jerome  declares  that  they  were  bi- 
lingual, speaking  Greek  and  a  dialect  like  that 
used  by  tne  Treveri  in  Gaul  (though  clianges  had 
occurred). t  Now,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a 
small  caste  amid  a  larger  population  could  have 
adopted  entirely  the  religion  and  customs  of  the 
surrounding  population  and  yet  retained  their 
separate  language.  The  first  step  in  Hellenization 
was  always  the  adoption  of  the  Greek  language. 
Moreover,  Strabo,  in  .speaking  of  their  uniformity 
of  character,  evidently  does  not  mean  that  they 
had  all  adopted  the  Grajco-Phrygian  manners  and 
ways,  but  distinctly  implies  that  there  was  a 
common  Gallic  character  among  tlie  various  tribes. 
The  ambition  of  their  chiefs,  who  found  that  the 
shortest  way  to  power  lay  in  adopting  the  civilized 

priestly  families  (Woch.f.  klass.  Phil.  1898,  p.  8);  the  arranire- 
ment  was  proba>)ly  made  b.o.  18&-164.  Oordiuni,  a  ^eat 
emporium  in  189,  must  have  been  Plirjjrian  ;  later,  it  was  con- 
quered bv  Gauls,  and  disappeared  from  history. 

•  On  the  priestlv  power  see  Hennig,  At.  Min.  Regex  Sacer- 
dote* ;  Ramsay,  Cities  and  Biahoprict,  \.  pp.  lof..  101 1.,  130  ff 
292ff. 

f  The  name  Oallogr»cia  is  appealed  to  as  evidence  of  the 
Hellenization  of  the  Gauls  ;  but  this  name  is  Roman  in  ori^, 
and  had  no  such  implication  among  its  originators. 

X  Mommsen  (Rbm.  Gueh.  v.  p.  92)  accepts  the  testimony  of 
Jerome,  which  Perrot  and  Van  Gelder  tO'  to  discredit 


methods  of  Greece  and  liome,  probably  caused  the 
first  steps  in  change  to  be  made.  The  chiefs  con- 
nected themselves  with  the  powerful  priesthood, 
became  priests  themselves,  and  gradually  the 
freer  ohf  Gaulish  system  was  reidaced  by  the 
tyranny  of  kings.  Tlie  general  opinion  among 
those  scholars  who  hold  tlie  Nortli-Galatian  theory 
seems  to  be  right,  that  these  Gauls,  even  in  A.I).  50, 
retained  much  of  tlie  Gallic  character  ;  and  they 
vainly  seek  to  support  that  theory  by  finding  Gallic 
characteristics  in  the  congregations  to  which  St. 
Paul  Avrote  his  Epistle.  When  lAvy  (xxxvii.  8) 
speaks  of  exoleta  stirpe  gentis,  as  the  fact  of  his 
own  time,  he  refers  to  tne  decay  of  their  warlike 
character  rather  than  to  any  change  of  manners 
and  customs.*  Lightfoot  (p.  12)  rightly  says,  '  the 
tough  vitality  of  tlie  Celtic  character  maintained 
itself  comparatively  unimpaired.' 

No  trace  remains  in  local  inscriptions  (chiefly 
A.D.  100-250)  of  Gallic  manners  or  language,  and 
little  of  Gallic  names;  but  that  does  not  prove 
that  the  Gallic  manners  and  language  had  been 
lost.  A  Gaul  who  received  any  education  learned 
Greek  ;  and  all  who  wrote,  wrote  in  Greek.  The 
Gaulish  language  was  a  proof  of  barbarism,  and  a 
reason  for  shame  (whence  the  contempt  for  Gala- 
tians  which  appears  in  the  Cappadocian  Fathers, 
see  Ramsay,  Historical  Geography,  p.  288) ;  no  one 
would  blazon  his  want  of  education  to  the  world, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  one  could 
write  who  spoke  only  Gaulish.  Moreover,  the 
inscriptions  almost  all  belong  to  the  great  cities, 
which  were  civilized  seats  of  Grseco-Roman  culture, 
inhabited  by  Greeks,  Romans,  Phrygians,  Jews, 
and  Romanized  Gauls  (the  latter  forminjj  a  small 
aristocracy).  Ancyra  was  quite  a  Romanized  city, 
civilized  and  rich  ;  and  Pessinus  was  so  in  a  less 
degree.  The  native  languages  of  Asia  Minor, 
Phrygian,  Lycaonian,  etc.,  persisted  through  the 
Roman  period,  until  destroyed  by  the  language  of 
the  NT,  but  no  traces  of  them  remain  in  inscrip- 
tions (except  a  few  execrations  on  tombs  in  the 
Phrygian  language). 

In  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  therefore,  there  was  prob- 
ably a  great  and  marked  difference  between  the 
rustic  Gaulish  population  of  Galatia,  who  retained 
much  of  the  old  ruder  barbarian  character,  and 
were  probably  little  aflected  by  Greek  manners 
or  language,!  and  the  population  of  the  cities, 
who  spoke  Greek,  and  the  majority  of  whom  were 
not  of  Gaulish  origin. +  But,  while  continuing 
Gauls  in  feeling,  the  Galatian  tribes  in  A.D.  50 
must  have  been  to  some  extent  aflected  in  habits 
and  standard  of  life  during  three  centuries  spent 
as  a  conquering  caste  amid  more  civilized  peoples. 
The  chief  point  to  notice  is  that  they  were  an 
aristocracy  among  inferiors ;  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  that  long  experience  on  a  race  always 
proud,  free,  and  bold,  must  be  estimated. 

It  is  not  justifiable  in  any  case  to  select  one 
or  two  of  the  long  list  of  vices  in  Gal  S"-'^,  and 
quote  some  passage  in  which  a  similar  fault  is 
charged  against  Gauls ;  the  list  in  these  verses  is 
chargeable  against  human  nature,  not  specially 
against  Gaulish  nature.  In  6'-  "^  niggardline&s  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  Galatians,  and  in  1^  they 
change  their  religion  quickly.  It  may  be  doubted 
whetTier  either  fact  was  characteristic  of  the  Gauls ; 
though  fickle  in  some  respects,  they  never  were 
quick  to  change  their  religion,  but  rather  the  con- 

*  The  speech  of  Manlius,  .xxxviii.  17,  is  apptarently  Livy's  free 
invention,  and  contains  a  similar  sentiment. 

f  Similarl.y,  Mommsen  (IlOm.  Getch.  v.  92)  shows  that  in  Oaul 
the  Gallic  language  continued  in  common  usc«t  least  as  late  as 
the  4th  century. 

J  Salmon  fully  recognizes  that  the  Christians  of  the  Xorth- 
Galatian  Churches  were  not  as  a  rule  the  Gauls,  but  the 
Phrygians;  and  that  the  att«mpt  to  find  Celtic  characteristics  in 
those  whom  St.  Paul  addresses  is  a  failure  (Smith,  DB^  i.  p. 
1106). 


trary  ;  *  greedy  to  seek  money  they  were  said  to  be, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  fault  to  which  they  tend 
is  to  be  too  apt  to  spend  even  to  ostentation.  The 
further  quality,  that  the  Galatians  are  'a  super- 
stitious people  given  to  ritual  observances,'  was 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  type  of  religion 
widely  spread  over  Asia  Minor,  with  its  ^eat 
seats  at  places  like  Pessinus,  Pisidian  Antioch, 
Comana,  Ephesus,  etc.  We  may  say  that  the 
characteristics  of  the  Galatian  congregations  are 
those  of  the  general  native  population  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  not  those  of  the  Gauls. 

After  the  Roman  imperial  centre  was  trans- 
ferred tirst  to  Nikomedia,  and  afterwards  to 
Constantinople,  the  Hellenization  of  Galatia  pro- 
ceeded much  more  rapidly,  for  the  north  side  of  the 
plateau  then  rapidly  advanced  in  civilization  and 
importance  (Ramsay,  Histor.  Geogr.  pp.  74,  197  ff.), 
wmle  the  south  side,  which  had  previously  lain  on 
the  line  of  the  greatest  routes,  declined.  Chris- 
tianity spread  the  knowledge  of  Greek  in  the  4th 
cent.  ;  and  hence  we  find  expressions  like  that  of 
Themistius  (p.  360),  that  Galatia  is  almost  wholly 
Greek.  That,  however,  is  a  rhetorician's  phrase ; 
Jerome  and  the  contempt  expressed  by  B^^  and 
Gregory  show  that  it  is  probably  exaggerated ; 
but,  even  if  it  be  near  the  truth,  it  must  not  be 
applied  to  the  1st  cent. 

Galatia  Proper,  as  it  was  in  the  1st  or  2nd  cent., 
was  a  rough  oval  in  shape,  extending  about  200 
miles  in  length  (east  to  west),  and  100  miles  in 
breadth  at  the  most.  It  is  probably  the  most 
monotonous  and  least  picturesque  country  of  Asia 
Minor,  so  far  as  it  is  known  ;  but  its  north-eastern 
and  eastern  and  southern  parts  are  hardly  explored. 
The  climate  is  severe  in  the  long  winter  ;  and  the 
want  of  trees  over  great  part  of  the  district  (espe- 
cially near  the  lines  of  road,  except  part  of  that 
leading  to  Constantinople)  makes  the  heat  of 
summer  great.  There  is  a  considerable  extent  of 
fertile  soil  (with  much  more  pasture  land,  and 
barren  undulating  hilly  ground)  producing  grain, 
fruits,  cotton,  tobacco,  opium,  etc.  ;  but,  owing  to 
difficulties  in  transport,  the  only  important  pro- 
ducts for  commerce  are  wool  and  mohair  (the  fleece 
of  the  beautiful  Angora  goat).  In  the  Byzantine 
period,  after  being  ravaged  by  Persians  and  Arabs, 
Ancyra  with  Galatia  in  general  (west  of  the  Halys) 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Seljuk  Turks,  was 
held  by  the  Latins  for  a  short  time,  taken  by 
Tartars,  and  finally  captured  in  1354  by  the  Turks 
under  Suleiman. 

The  earliest  reference  to  Christianity  in  North 
Galatia  is  at  Ancyra,  where  the  local  church  (t)  Kark 
Torov  iKK\7)<Tia,  cf .  Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of 
Phr.  i.  p.  272  f.  No.  192)'  is  mentioned  about  A.D. 
192  in  an  anti-Montanist  treatise  as  ha%-ing  been 
affected  by  Montanism  and  saved  by  the  writer 
(Enseb.  HE  v.  Id).  Many  martyrs  suffered  there 
under  Diocletian,  some  of  whom  may  have  been 
brought  from  other  parts  of  Galatia  for  trial  at 
the  capital ;  the  dates  are  not  recorded,  and  only 
the  names  of  most  are  known,  but  probably  all 
may  be  placed  in  the  great  persecution  (Clemens, 
Donatus,  Papias,  etc.,  23rd  Jan.  ;  Theodotus,  etc., 
18th  May;  Plato,  etc.,  22nd  July;  Gaianus, 
Julianus,  Rufinus,  etc.,  31st  Aug.  ;  Marcellus, 
Silvanus,  Gaianus,  etc.,  4th  Sept. ;  Seleuctis, 
Valerius,  etc.,  15th  Sept.;  Eusebius  episcopus,  16th 
Sept. ;  children,  23rd  Sept.  ;  Theodorus  episc.,  3rd 
Nov.  or  6th  Apr.  ;  Eutvchus,  Domitianus,  28th 
Dec. ).  Any  other  early  Churches  in  North  Galatia 
have  been  ofeprhelm'ed  in  oblivion,  and  hardly  a 
trace  of ^ei^3F\ives.  At  Juliopolb,  the  martyrs 
Plato  (fHfcd  July,  see  above),  Heuretos,  and  Gemellus 

*  They  were  proverbially  credulous  of  reports  or  of  anything 
that  flattered  their  vanity ;  see  Csesar,  Beil.  OtUL  iv.  5 ;  Mar- 
tial, V.  1,  10. 


were  venerated  in  the  6th  cent., but  their  connexion 
is  uncertain.*  At  the  Ancyran  Council  (A.D.  314) 
a  full  muster  of  Galatian  bishops  might  be  expected, 
but  only  Ancyra  and  Juliopolis  were  represented. 
The  following  bishoprics  also  can  be  trauced  in  the 
4th  cent.  :  Kinna,  325 ;  Tavinm,  325 ;  Aspona, 
344;  Pessinus,  403.  +  But  in  the  5th  cent,  there 
come  into  our  knowledge  Mnizos,  451  ;  Orkistos, 
431 1 ;  Petenissos,  451 ;  Eudoxias,  451  ;  Amorion, 
431  ;  Myrikion,  451  ;  and  in  the  6th  or  later, 
Verinopolis,  680;  Kaloumne,  879;  Klaneos,  680; 
Gierma,  553.  We  cannot  conclude  with  certainty 
that  a  bishopric  did  not  exist  in  the  4th  cent., 
though  it  was  not  represented  at  the  early  Councils ; 
but,  remembering  that  Galatia  was  situated  so 
conveniently  for  the  early  Councils  of  Ancyra, 
Nicaea,  and  Constantinople,  we  must  see  in  this 
list,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  more  distant 
Byzantine  provinces  Lycaonia  and  Pisidia,  a  proof 
that  Galatia  was  late  In  taking  its  proper  rank  in 
the  Christian  world.  Ancjia  and  the  road  to 
Constantinople  are  the  early  home  of  Cralatian 
Christianity  ;  and  from  thence  it  spreads.  Above 
all,  it  is  clear  that  western  and  south-western 
Galatia  (where  Zockler  and  Salmon  place  the 
Pauline  Churches,  and  where  Zahn,  etc., believe  that 
St.  Paul  preached)  are  latest  of  all  in  being  thor- 
oughly christianized.  Genua,  Klaneos,  Myrikion, 
Eudoxias,  Petenissos  (only  Pessinus,  Orkistos,  and 
Troknades  [the  latter  two  in  Roman  Asia]  can  be 
traced  to  the  4th  cent.).  The  inference  drawn 
from  the  bishops'  lists  is  confirmed  by  epigraphic 
evidence,  which  points  to  the  conclusion  that  (ex- 
cept in  Pessinus,  where  4th  cent.  Christian  in- 
scriptions occur)  Christianity  was  late  in  taking 
root  in  south-western  Galatia  [Zeitschr.  f.  vergl. 
Sprochf.  1887,  p.  383).  There  are  a  considerable 
number  of  Christian  inscriptions  in  Ta\-ium  and 
other  parts  of  East  Galatia  ;  but  all  are  of  late  date. 

The  Galatian  Jews  have  left  few  memorials.  A 
rather  bold  speculation  (Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bishop- 
rics of  Phr.  i.  pp.  648  IF.,  673)  assigns  Jewish  origin 
to  some  noble  families  of  Ancyra;  and  a  report 
is  spread  that  a  highly  important  Jewish  inscrip- 
tion has  been  found  there,  but  it  is  not  yet  pub- 
lished. Jewish  names  occur  in  several  late  in- 
scriptions, probably  of  Jewish  Christians,  e.g.  at 
Pessinus,  Matatas  (according  to  Lightfoot,  p.  11, 
but  the  text  is  untrustworthy,  CIG  4088) ;  at 
Eudoxias  (Yiirme),  Jacob  the  deacon  [SJeuLrow-os 
and  Esther ;  at  TaWum,  Daniel,  etc.  CIG  4129, 
which  is  Jewish,  is  MTongly  assigned  to  Galatia 
by  Schiirer  (Jitd.  Folk,  i.  p.  690),  Franz,  etc. :  it 
belongs  to  Asia,  being  found  near  Dorylaion.  The 
decree  of  Augustus,  quoted  as  giving  special  privi- 
leges to  Jews  at  Ancyra  by  Lightfoot,  Schurer, 
and  many  others,  depends  on  an  error;  it  was 
addressed  to  the  Koinon  of  Asia  (Studia  Biblica, 
iv.  p.  41  f.).  The  Jews  settled  in  the  Seleucid 
colonies  of  Phrygia  (Galatia  II.)  spread  gradually 
to  the  great  cities  of  Galatia  Proper. 

II.  Galatia  Peovixcia  is  a  complicated  subject, 
and  the  mass  of  details  is  unintelli^ble,  unless  we 
observe  the  force  which  guided  all  the  changes, 
viz.  the  Roman  frontier  policy,  which  sought  to 
educate  barbarous  tribes  up  to  the  Roman  standard 
by  a  gradual  process,  first  placing  them  under  a 
dependent  and  allied  king,  who  could  control  them 

*  On  15th  April,  martyrs  in  Tatidia  GalacioB  i»t>bably  belong 
to  Gallaacia.  A  martyrj  Dikasioe  of  Tavium,  of  onknown  date, 
is  mentioned ;  a  Dikaaoe  was  bidtop  there  in  325. 

t  jjLganiik.  is  added  by  Le  Qnien ;  bat  Erec^tiiis,  the  tnshop  in 
question,  was  more  {vobaUy  of  Egdaumana  or  Glavama,  a 
Lycaonian  see  on  the  Galataan  fronlier,  as  »ppeazs  from  the 
forms  Damanitanns,  Gadanitanns,  Gatmaneas,  Planathon,  etc. 

t  Orkistos  in  a.d.  331  claimed  to  be  wholly  Christian  in  a 
petition  to  Constantine,  OIL  iiL  7000:  it  was  at  that  time 
sabject  to  Kakoleia  in  Asia,  and  could  not  therefore  be  a 
bishopric  Amorion,  Orkistos,  and  Troknades  were  joined  to 
Galatia  about  3S6-395,  Hitt.  Georpr.  At.  Mm.  p.  231. 
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by  his  presence  and  annies  (Strab.  p.  671),  and 
then  receivinR  them  into  the  Empire  as  they  be- 
came civilized  and  orderly.  During  the  Ist  cent. 
A.D.  the  province  G.  emlxxlied  the  Roman  spirit 
in  central  Asia  Minor,  as  opposed  to  the  native 
kingdoms  bordering  on  it ;  and  the  history  of  G. 
Provincia  is  the  history  of  Roman  policy  in  its 
advance  towards  the  Euphrates  frontier — a  long 
slow  process,  in  which  the  Roman  genius  un- 
doubtedly was  exerted  to  the  utmost  to  influence 
and  impress,  to  educate  and  di.<scipline,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  various  countries  taken  into  the 
province  (lalutia  (see  also  GALATIAN.S). 

The  South  -  Galatian  theory,  then,  takes  the 
foundation  of  the  Galatian  Churches  as  an  episode 
in  the  political  and  social  history  of  the  province ; 
and  ina.«inii(h  as  several  questions  in  Acts  turn 
on  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  province,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  minute  and  accurate  as  regards 
its  growth  (which  is  nowhere  described  fully). 

Amyntas,  formerly  a  secretary  of  Deiotarus, 
was  made  king  of  Fisidia  by  Antony  in  39,  at 
the  same  time  as  Darius,  giandson  of  Mithridates, 
was  granted  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  Polemon 
(.son  of  Zenon,  the  rhetor  of  Laodiceia)  that  of  a 
part  of  Cilicia  {i.e.  either  Ketis,  or  more  probably 
the  whole  of  Cilicia  Tracheiotis).  All  were  de- 
jiendent  on  Rome,  and  paid  tribute  (Appian,  Bell. 
Civ.  v.  75).  Amyntas'  kingdom  included  Apol- 
lonia  and  Antioch  (a  district  which  had  been  set 
free  l)y  Rome  in  B.C.  190,  Strab.  pp.  569,  577). 

In  the  interval  between  39  and  36  Darius  died 
or  was  disgraced.  Polemon  was  his  successor,  and 
in  36,  as  king  of  Pontus,  accompanied  Antony  to 
the  Parthian  war ;  and  as  a  reward  for  his  services 
therein  Armenia  Minor  was  added  to  his  kingdom 
in  35  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  33;  cf.  Plutarch,  Ant.  38). 
Polemon  lost  his  Cilician  kingdom  early  in  36,  and 
probably  Pontus  was  given  him  in  compensation.* 
Antony,  returning  from  Tarentum,  gave  all 
Tracheiotis  except  Seleukeia  to  Cleopatra  (Strab. 
pp.  671,  669)  as  part  of  a  great  Asiatic  kingdom  ;  + 
and  a  Cleonatrau  era  was  instituted,  of  which  the 
year  1  ended  31st  Aug.  B.C.  36  (Porphyrius,  ap. 
Aliiller,  Fragm.  Hist.  Grcec.  iii.  724). 

In  36  Amyntas  received  from  Antony  a  large  ac- 
cession of  territory,  viz.  Galatia  Proper  with  parts 
of  Lycaonia  and  Pamphylia  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32). 
His  kingdom  included  most  of  the  great  plains 
between  Lake  Tatta  and  Taurus  (Strab.  p.  608). 
The  gift  of  part  of  Lycaonia  was  evidently  in- 
tended to  make  his  territory  continuous,  so  that 
the  Galatian  portion  should  not  be  divided  from 
the  Pisidian  portion  by  alien  territory.  Iconium, 
therefore,  was  necessarily  included  in  it,  as  other- 
wise continuity  could  hardly  be  attained.  :3: 

Amyntas  and  Polemon  supported  Antony  at 
Actium,  B.C.  31,  but  were  conhrmed  in  their  king- 
doms  by    Augustus    in    30.      Amyntas   received 

•  It  is  beyond  doubt  (Raillard,  Nwnitmat.  ZeUachrift,  1895, 
p.  23  a.)  that  Strabo,  pp.  493,  495,  499,  566,  660,  568,  578,  is 
always  alludiiij;  to  the  same  Polemon,  the  famotis  king  of  his 
own  country  Pontus,  and  the  trusted  ally  of  Rome^  it  is  in- 
admissible to  separate  one  of  these  allusions  from  the  rest  as 
denoting  some  otherwise  unknown  Polemon.  Strabo  everywhere 
assumes  that  his  readers  recognize  the  one  famous  Polemon. 
But,  as  Monimsen  clearly  shows  (Kphnn.  Epinraph,  ii.  p.  ZMff.), 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  tins  Greek  kmg  was  the  Roman 
M.  Antoniiis  Polemon  ;  the  coins  with  that  name  on  them  belong 
probably  to  the  period  about  a.d.  17-28.    See  below,  note  J. 

t  On  the  date,  see  Kromayer  in  Hemut,  1894,  p.  .574  f.  ; 
Gardthausen,  AunvMut  urui  teine  Zeit,  i.  pt.  1,  p.  293.  Plu- 
tarch, Ant.Sa  (of.  54),  and  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  82.  8-5  (who  omits 
Tracheiotis),  are  decisive  as  to  the  year,  and  Josephus  (who  gives 
84,  Ant.  Jud.  xv.  iii.  5-iv.  1)  has  made  a  mere  error. 

{  Moreover,  Amyntas  proceeded  to  conquer  Derbe,  implying 
that  he  already  hod  iconium  to  start  from.  Previously 
Polenion's  Cilician  kingdom  had  included  Iconium  (Strab.  p. 
.568);  and  hence  in  the  Acta  Pauii  et  Theelae  his  descendant 
Tryphaina  ha<l  estntts  in  the  region  of  which  Antioch  was  the 
governing  centre  ( K.iinsay,  Chnrch  in  Bom.  Emp.  p.  896),  and 
which  included  Iconium. 


Tracheiotis  in  addition,  including  Isaura  (Strab.  p. 
569),  and  he  was  i)ermitted  freely  to  enlarge  his 
kingdom  out  of  non-Roman  territory.  Part  of 
Lycaonia,  including  Derbe  and  Laranaa,  had  been 
seized  by  Antipater,  once  a  friend  of  Cicero  {ad 
Fam.  xiii.  73) ;  this  was  conquered  by  Amyntas 
(Strab.  p.  569),  but  he  soon  afterwards  perished,  in 
B.C.  25,  in  attempting  to  reduce  the  Homonades,  a 
people  on  the  borders  of  Lycaonia,  Pisidia,  and 
Isauria  (in  the  country  south  and  east  of  Bey- 
Sheher  lake). 

The  kingdom  of  Amyntas  passed  with  his  whole 
property  to  the  Romans,  and  a  new  Roman  pro- 
vince was  con.stituted,  called  Galatia,  doubtless 
because  Amyntas  had  been  since  36  currently 
known  to  the  Romans  as  king  of  Galatia  (compare 
A.siA).  The  sudden  death  of  Amyntas  caused 
great  confusion  ;  months  must  have  elapsed  before 
news  reached  Rome,  and  instructions  came  back 
after  deliberation.  Lollius  was  named  as  first 
governor  of  Galatia  Provincia.  He  needed  an 
army  to  carry  out  the  change.  Thus  time  elapsed, 
and  only  in  B.C.  20  was  the  question  of  frontier 
and  bounds  settled.  Pamphylia  was  apparently 
not  included  in  the  new  province,  though  some- 
times the  old  attachment  remained  (Tacitus,  Hist. 
ii.  9).  Tracheiotis  was  given  to  Archelaos,  king  of 
Cappadocia,  being  tacked  on  to  Eastern  Lycaonia 
{i.e.  Kybistra,  etc.)*  as  an  eleventh  or  'added' 
Strategia  of  Cappadocia  (ivSeKari)  or  iirlKTijTot,  Strab. 
pp.  535,  537;  ct.  Appian,  Bell.  Mithr.  105,  114). 
Strabo  (p.  671)  says  emphatically  that  the  same 
extent  of  Cilicia  'rracheiotis  was  ruled  by  Arche- 
laos as  had  been  held  previously  by  Cleopatra  (36- 
31)  and  Amyntas  (30-25)  ;t  cf.  also  the  inscription 
CIA  iii.  545.  Archelaos  in  A.D.  17  was  summoned 
to  Rome  and   degraded.      He   had   teen   a  weak 

Erince,  and  when  he,  a  few  years  previously, 
ecame  temporarily  insane,  Augustus  had  appointed 
a  tutor,  and  had  also  taken  from  him  {)art  of 
Tracheiotis,  permitting  Ajax  about  A.D.  11-12^  to 
become  high  priest  of  Kennatis  and  Lalassis  with 
right  of  coinage.  Cappadocia  became  a  province 
in  A.D.  17,  but  apparently  Archelaos,  son  of  the  old 
king,  was  allowed  to  retain  Eastern  Lycaonia  and 
part  of  Cilicia,  while  M.  Antonius  Polemon  be- 
came dynast  of  Olba,  Kennatis,  and  Lalassis,§  and 
reigned  at  least  11  years.  In  36  Archelaos  II.  was 
king  in  Tracheiotis,  and  his  attempt  to  take  a 
census  after  the  Roman  style  caused  a  revolt  in 
Ketis,  which  seems  to  imply  that  Antonius  Pole- 
mon's  rule  had  passed  to  Archelaos  (Tacitus,  Ann. 
vi.  41  ;  Expositor,  April  1897,  p.  281).  In  37 
Tracheiotis  and  Eastern  Lycaonia  were  given  to 
Antiochus,  king  of  Comraagene ;  and  though  he 
was  disgraced  soon,  yet  Claudius  in  41  restored  his 
kingdom.!!  He  struck  coins  with  the  legend  ATKA- 
ONSiN,  implying  probably  that  Laranda  was  added 
to  his  kingdom  (it  had  been  in  the  province  since 

•  This  Lycaonian  strategia,  originally  extending  up  to  Derbe, 
was  given  by  Pompey  to  Ariobarzanes,  king  of  Capiwulocia,  in 
B.C.  04  ;  but  Antipater  seized  Derbe  and  Laranda,  defjing  the 
Roman  policy  (apparently  in  the  troubles  following  ."iO,  Strab. 
p.  535).  The  Roman  governors  of  Phrj'gia  and  Cilicia,  B.c.  60- 
50,  retained  the  right  of  passage  across  by  Kybistra  from 
Iconium  to  Tarsus  (Cicero,  Fam.  xv.  ii.  2,  iv.  4  ;  Att.  v.  xviii. 
1,  XX.  2). 

t  Ketis  must  be  included  in  this  kingdom,  and  cannot  there- 
fore have  been  under  separate  dynasts  with  right  of  coinage, 
as  some  scholars  have  thought,  at  any  period  between  B.C.  36 
and  the  disgrace  of  Archelaos ;  but  Aba  ruled  Olba  under 
Cleojiatra  as  overlord  till  31  (Strab.  p.  672). 

J  Coins  of  his  second  year  name  Augustus,  of  his  fifth  year 
Tiberius  (W'addington,  MHarujes  de  ynmi4fm.  ii.  p.  126X 

S  He  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  556),  who  makes  him  grand- 
son of  Polemon,  king  of  Pontus ;  but  probably  the  text  is 
falsely  arranged,  and  Strabo  refers  to  the  son  of  Polemon  (who 
first  held  rule  without  title  under  his  mother,  queen  Pytho- 
doris,  after  Polemon  die<l,  and  then  about  a.d.  17  or  18  was 
made  dynast  of  Olba ;  see  Ramsay,  Church  in  Horn.  Emp.  p. 
427  f.). 

II  But  he  gave  Olba,  Kennatis,  and  Lalassis  to  Polemon  ii.  king 
of  Pontus  (see  below,  Waddington,  I.e.  p.  129). 
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B.C.  25,  but  it  was  the  key  to  Tracheiotis,  and 
necessary  for  successful  administration  of  the 
kingdom).  Thus  Derbe  came  to  be  the  frontier 
city  of  the  Roman  Province  ;  and  it  was  probably 
this  important  position  that  led  to  its  receiving 
the  honorary  title  Claudio- Derbe. 

6.  Provincia  had  meanwhile  been  enlarged  also 
on  the  norih-east,  and  contained,  when  St.  Paul 
visited  it,  the  following  districts  in  addition  to  G. 
Proper  (all  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions  of  the 
1st  century  under  these  names)  :  (1)  Paphlagonia, 
incorporated  B.C.  5  (probably  on  death  of  Deiotams 
PhUaidelphus).*  (2)  Parts  of  Fontus,  incorporated 
at  various  dates  (Sebastopolis,  Amaseia,  and  prob- 
ably Gazelonitis  in  B.C.  2-1,  Comana  in  A.D. 
34-35),  and  called  as  a  whole  Pontus  Galaticus, 
i.e.  Pontus  belonging  to  6.  as  distinguished  from 
Pontus  Polemoniacits,  which  was  governed  by 
Polemon  U.  (that  kingdom  was  ruled  by  Polemon 
II.  A.D.  37-63,  his  mother  Tryphaena  bemg  associ- 
ated with  him  until  54  :  t  in  63  it  also  was  incor- 
porated in  Galatia,  but  retained  the  distinguish- 
ing name  Polemoniacns).  (3)  Phrygia,  including 
Apollonia,  Antioch,  and  Iconium  (wh.  see) :  as 
contrasted  with  Phrygia  Asiana  (Galen,  x.  rp.  iw. 
iv.  p.  312,  y\.  p.  515  Kuhn),  it  would  naturally  be 
termed  Phrygia  Galatica  (a  title  preserved  only  in 
a  note  of  martyrdom.  Acta  Sanctorum,  28th  Sept., 
p.  563,  where  Galacice  is  printed) :  see  Phkygia. 
(4)  Pi.ndia,  Ac  14**.  (5)  Part  of  Lycaonia,  in- 
cluding the  cities  Lystra  and  Derbe,  and  some 
other  places  not  yet  organized  as  cities  (such  as 
Hyde,  Barata,  Perta,  etc.,  summed  up  in  Ac  14"* 
as  i)  Tfpixi^fXK).  In  contrast  to  Lycaonia  ipsa 
(Pliny,  SH  v.  95),  i.e.  the  non-Roman  country 
governed  by  Antiochus  and  styled  Lycaonia 
Anti'Khiana  \CIL  x.  8660),  it  was  doubtless  called 
Lycaonia  Galatica,  like  Pontus  Galaticus,  Phrygia 
Galatica.  (6)  Lsauria,  the  territory  attached  to 
the  city  Isaura,  and  called  'lo-aupt/cTj  (xw/»)  by 
Strabo,  pp.  o6S,  569.  It  has  been  maintained  that 
the  name  G.  was  never  employed  in  correct  official 
usage  to  denote  tliis  large  composite  province,  and 
that  the  proper  and  technical  usage  was  to  designate 
the  province  by  enumerating  its  component  parts. 
This  position  is  untenable,  and  has  been  frankly 
abandoned  bv  one  of  its  champions,  Prof.  E.  Schiirer 
(Theolog.  Litteraturztg.  30th  Sept.  1893).  The 
following  arguments  are  decisive  against  it. 

{a)  Ptolemy  devotes  the  successive  chapters  of 
his  Book  V.  to  the  Roman  provinces  of  Asia  Minor : 
ch.  1.  IIojToi'  «.-at  Biduwias  (the  official  name  was 
strictly  double,  and  so  was  the  constitution  in 
some  respects) ;  2.  r^  t'Stoi  'Acrias  (as  distinguished 
from  Asia  the  continent) ;  3.  Ai/rtaj ;  4.  FaXartas 
I  containing  Paphlagonia,  and  parts  of  Pisidia, 
Lycaonia,  and  lsauria,  mth  the  cities  Antioch, 
Lystra,  Isaura) ;  5.  IlafjLipvXiai  (which  he  says  is 
bounded  by  Galatia  on  the  north). 

(6)  Pliny  (who  often  uses  G.  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  G.  Proper)  defines  in  v.  146,  147,  Galatia 
(i.e.  the  province)  as  reaching  to  Cabalia  of  Pam- 
phylia  and  to  the  ililyse,  and  as  containing  Lystra 
and  various  cities  in  the  Phrygian,  Pisidian,  and 
Paphlagonian  territories,  altogether  195  peoples.^ 

(c)  Tacitus  {Hist.  ii.  9)  mentions  Galatia  and 
Pamphylia  as  being  governed  by  Calpumius 
Asprenas,  implying  that  the  two  formed  one 
great  continuous  district.  Eutropius  (vii.  10)  and 
Syncellus  (i.  p.  592)  apply  the  name  G.  to  the 
whole  province  formed  in  B.C.  25  ;  and  they  simply 
reproduce  an  old  authority,  using  G.  in  a  sense 
which  it  no  longer  bore  in  their  time. 


called 

Vxjjz T.cc.  Dion,  48, 33, 5(8ee  Holder,  Aiti.  SpraditAaU,  p.  1581), 
and  stLih.  B\-z.  «.r.  Kiprnttt (Strab.  p.  560X 


I  (d)  A  practical  ])eople  like  the  Romans  would 
,  never  use  as  the  strictly  technical  and  official  title 
of  a  province  'Galatia,  Paphlagonia,  Pisidia, 
Phrj-gia,  Lycaonia,  Pontus  Galaticus.'  That 
accnmolatiou  of  names  was  used  for  the  sake  of 
clearness  on  milestones,  enumerating  the  Vice  of 
the  various  districts  of  the  province  {CIL  iiL  312, 
318),  and  on  honorary  inscriptions  to  give  addi- 
tional dignity  to  the  governor  of  so  many  vast 
regions.  These  inscriptions  belong  to  the  later 
years  of  the  century,  when  the  constructive  effort 
was  exhausted,  and  the  national  spirit  was  reviving 
(Hadrian,  at  last,  frankly  recognized  it). 

It  is,  however,  clear  that  it  was  not  the  current 
and  popular  Greek  usage  to  designate  G.  Pro- 
vincia by  the  name  Galatia.  The  Greek-speaking 
natives,  so  far  as  evidence  survives,  called  it  the  Gal- 
atic  Province  {CIG  3991),  or  enumerated  the  parts. 
It  was  only  those  who  adopted  fully  the  Roman 
point  of  view  that  employed  the  simple  name 
Galatia ;  and  the  use  of  that  name  must  be  taken 
as  a  sign  that  the  person  who  uses  it  speaks  as  a 
Roman,  and  deliberately  follows  the  Roman  pro- 
vincial di^-isions,  and  would  destroy  those  national 
distinctions  which  were  opposed  to  the  organized 
Roman  unity.  It  is  implied  in  the  Sonth-Galatian 
theory  that  St.  Paul  took  that  view  (see  Gala- 
TIAXS  n. ).  The  author  of  Acts,  however,  did  not 
take  that  view ;  and  he  never  speaks  of  the  pro- 
^'ince  as  Galatia,  but  mentions  its  parts  (see 
Galatia,  Regios  of,  IV.). 

No  information  has  been  preserved  to  enable  us 
to  sketch  the  constitution  of  this  vast  province, 
except  that  it  was  governed  by  a  praetorian 
legatus  A  ugusti  pro  prcetore,  and  had  no  legions 
stationed  in  it.  The  name  TaXarir^  '^roLpxia, 
which  the  people  of  Iconium  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  province  about  A.D.  54  {CIG  3991), 
clearly  implies  that  the  intention  was  to  work  the 
pro%-ince  into  a  unity,  like  ^-l^ja  Provincia,  and  to 
override  the  national  distinctions  of  Lycaonian, 
Phrygian,  etc.  Undoubtedly,  this  attempt  ultim- 
ately proved  a  failure :  the  national  characteristics 
were  too  strong,  and  revived  after  a  time.  But  in 
the  period  of  growth  (B.C.  25  to  A.D.  63)  a  Wgorous 
effort  was  made  to  impose  a  Roman  unity,  ex- 
pressed by  the  Roman  title  G.  Provincia,  on  the 
various  races.  If  we  could  trust  a  rather  bold 
interpretation  of  an  inscription,  which  seems  to 
make  Apollonia  a  part  of  the  Trokmi  {Studia 
Biblica,  IV.  p.  53  f.),  it  would  even  appear  that  the 
attempt  was  made  to  enrol  the  various  parts  in 
one  or  other  of  the  three  Gaulish  trib^  of  G. 
Proper  (rd  rpia  idirri),  just  as  Asia  with  its  equally 
great  variety  of  peoples  was  '  the  nation  Asia ' 
[if  A-ffia  rb  iOvoi,  Dion  Cass.  liv.  30) ;  so  the  term 
idvoi  is  frequently  applied  in  inscriptions  to  desig- 
nate any  entire  province,  however  varied  its  popu- 
lation was.  Unfortunately,  inscriptions  other  than 
epitaphs  are  very  rare  in  the  pro\'ince  Galatia. 

Ancyra  was  the  capital  of  the  province  G. ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  Colonia  Caesareia  Antiochia 
(see  Aktioch)  was  a  sort  of  secondary  metropolis, 
being  the  centre  of  a  system  of  Roman  garrison 
towns  (colonieB)  and  military  or  imperial  roads  (oBol 
^aaCKiKol,  Ranisay,  Church  in  Rom.  Emp.  p.  32), 
and  a  place  where  ceremonies  of  the  provincial 
cnltus  were  held  {op.  cit.  p.  396).  Probably,  the 
various  parts  of  the  province  retained  some 
separate  individuality,  though  its  nature  is  un- 
certain. Even  after  Pontus  Galaticus  and  Pontus 
Polemoniacns  had  been  merged  in  G.  Provincia, 
they  retained  their  separate  names  (in  inscriptions 
and  in  Ptolemy),  which  implies  that  these  artificial 
divisions  of  purely  Roman  origin  had  some  real 
political  distinction  to  preserve  their  separate 
existence.  So  also  St.  Luke  seems  to  indicate 
some  distinction  between  the  districts  of  the  pro- 
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vinoe(8ee  Galatia,  Rkoion  of).  Metropoleis  of 
various  districts  are  known  from  coins  or  inscrip- 
tions (Pompeiopolis  of  Paphlagonia,  Laranda  of 
Lyc«.onia,  Sapalassosof  I'isidia,  Isaura  of  Isaurica, 
Amascia  and  Neoc4i'sareia  of  the  Pontic  divi- 
sions);  but  the  titles  appear  only  in  the  2nd  or 
3rd  century,  and  are  no  arfrunient  for  the  Pauline 
period.  Whether  the  Koinon  of  G.  was  a  pro- 
vincial institution  or  conlined  to  Galatia  Proper, 
cannot  be  determined  ;  but  the  Koinon  of  Lyoaonia 
(which  has  been  quoted  as  a  similar  institution) 
was  not  founded  till  Lycaonia  was  incorporated 
(probably  by  Pius)  in  the  new  province  of  the 
Three  Epareliiai  (Ramsay,  Hist  or.  Geogr.  p.  377). 

The  nuiiilnu-  of  Roman  foundations  made  in  G. 
Provincia  between  B.C.  20  and  A.D.  50  is  an  index 
of  the  vigour  with  which  the  imperial  policy  was 
urged  on  in  that  region.  Augustus  founded  seven 
colonies — Germa  in  North  Galatia,  and  Antioch, 
Lystra,  Parlais,  Cremna,  Comama,  Olbasa  in 
South  Galatia,  besides  a  system  of  roads  and 
milestones  measured  from  Antioch.  Nothing  com- 
parable in  scale  to  this  was  done  by  him  in  any 
other  part  of  the  East.  Under  the  succeedinf' 
emperors,  we  (ind  several  cities  remodelled  and 
Romanized  in  character  and  name  :  Papna- 
Tiberiopolis,  Claudio  -  Seleuceia,  Claudio  -  Deroe, 
Claudio-Iconium,  all  in  South  Galatia. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  extent  of  the  Province 
G.,  the  greatest  variety  of  soil  and  scenery  and 
products  are  found  in  it,  from  the  dead  -  level 
plains  on  the  Lycaonian  and  Cappadocian  frontier, 
with  their  vast  herds  of  sheep  (alike  now  and  in 
ancient  times,  Strab.  p.  570),  to  the  picturesque 
mountains  and  deep  glens  of  Pisidia.  On  the 
northern  half,  see  I.  ;  the  southern  half  was  a 
highly  cultivated  and  rich  country  in  the  Ist 
century,  containing  many  great  cities,  traversed 
by  the  two  ini]iortant  roads  from  east  to  west — one 
from  Cilieia  through  Iconium  and  Antioch  to 
Apameia  and  the  yEgean  coast,  one  from  Com- 
raagene  through  Ca^sareia  Capp.  and  Laodiceia 
Katakekaumene  to  Ajjameia.  All  intercourse 
by  land  l>etween  inner  Asia  and  the  west  passed 
through  the  great  Roman  cities  of  South  Galatia. 
Hence  the  great  stream  of  intercourse  backwards 
and  forwards  between  Rome  and  the  East,  which 
played  such  an  important  part  in  moulding  Chris- 
tian history,  aflected  these  cities  very  strongly 
and  developed  them  rapidly.  Questions  of  doc- 
trine and  ritual  were  debated  there  at  an  early 
time,  and  (-ailed  for  decision.  Jewish  emissaries 
from  Jerusalem  (Gal  1^  4"  etc.)  would  natu- 
rally pass  through  tliem  and  affect  them  first. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  Rome  was  the  magnet  that 
attracted  all  intercourse,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see 
how  Jewish  emissaries  should  affect  Ancyra  very 
early ;  and  utterly  improbable  that  they  should 
affect  the  towns  in  the  western  parts  of  Galatia 
Proper. 

Tnat  Jews  in  large  numbers  dwelt  in  the  cities 
of  Plnygia  Galatica  is  well  known.  They  were 
greatly  favoured  as  colonists  by  the  Seleucid 
kings ;  and  their  presence  may  be  confidently 
looked  for  in  all  Seleucid  foundations.  Seleucus  I. 
and  his  successors  found  them  loyal  and  trusty 
settlers  in  their  garrison  cities,  such  as  Antioch, 
Apameia,  etc.,  cities  which  served  to  maintain  the 
Seleucid  power  in  a  foreign  land.  The  Jewish 
colonists  had  the  right  of  citizenship,  along  with 
various  special  privileges  of  a  kind  which  their 
religious  ideas  required,  as  regards  burial,  money 
grants  in  place  of  oil-distribution,  etc.  ;  and  their 
privileges  and  rights  seemed  to  have  been  summed 
up  in  a  body  of  city  law,  called  in  an  Apamean 
inscription  vbno%  tQv  'Ioy6o/w«' (Ramsay,  Cities  and 
Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  pp.  538  f.,  668  f.).  Seleucus  I. 
•  On  the  roMla,  Be*  Ilittvr.  Otogr.  pp.  43  (.,  49  f.  etc. 


granted  them  citizenship  in  all  his  colonies,  im- 
plying that  there  were  Jews  in  fell,  and  his  suc- 
cessors carried  out  the  same  policy  (.los.  Ant.  Jud. 
XII.  iii.  1,  §  119,  125);  and  Antiochus  the  Great 
about  200  B.C.  brought  2000  Jewish  families 
from  Babylonia  to  the  cities  of  Phrygia  fuid 
Lydia  [id.  ib.  §  148  ff.).  These  Seleucid  colonies 
were  almost  all  planted  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
jdateau,  and  chiefly  on  the  great  lines  of  com- 
munication leatling  east  and  west ;  and  the  mass 
of  Jewish  colonists  are  to  be  expected  in  the  cities 
along  these  routes.  They  penetrated  farther 
north  in  the  course  of  trade  ;  but  their  settlement 
in  North  Galatia  belongs  to  a  period  later  than 
their  establishment  in  the  soutli. 

The  Jewish  colonists  undoubtedly  exercised 
great  influence  on  the  development  of  Asia  Minor 
in  the  Roman  period  ;  but  they  have  left  few 
conspicuous  traces  of  their  presence.  They  adopted 
Greek  and  Roman  names  (at  least  in  public  fife), 
and  it  is  doubtful  how  far  they  retained  any 
knowledge  of  Hebrew ;  hence  they  are  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  citizens,  and 
the  attempt  to  do  so  in  ch.  xv.  (also  xiv. )  of  Cities 
and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia  is  very  speculative. 
But  they  seem  to  have  taken  part  in  public  life, 
and  to  have  exercised  great  influence  through  their 
wealth  and  ability,  as  well  as  through  the  power 
of  their  peculiar  and  impressively  pure  religion. 
Even  the  marked  analogy  which  existed  in  point 
of  ceremonial  between  the  Asianic  and  the  Judaic 
religion  increased  the  influence  of  the  latter  (see 
Galatians  II.). 

Few  Jewish  or  Jewish-Christian  inscriptions 
can  be  detected  in  South-Galatian  cities,  because 
the  names  are  usually  unrecognizable  and  few 
emblems  or  Jewish  formulae  are  employed :  in 
Antioch,  Sterrett,  Epiyr.  Joum.  No.  138  (cf.  Cities 
and  Bish.  of  Phrygia,  p.  525  n.  1) ;  and  at  Apol- 
lonia.  Bull.  Corr.  Hell.  1893;  in  Iconium,  CIG 
40016,  3998,  39956,  9270;  and  in  Laodiceia 
Combusta,  CIG  3989c?,  and  Athcn.  Mitth.  xiii. 
pp.  241,  254,  255,  258,  260.  Among  the  few  known 
inscriptions  of  Lystra  and  Devbe  none  have  any 
Jewish  appearance,  except  one  with  the  name 
Mouisas  at  a  village  a  little  west  of  Derbe  (Ster- 
rett, Wolfe  Expcd.  No.  46). 

Cliristian  inscriptions  are  comparatively  numer- 
ous in  Galatic  Phrygia  and  Lycaonia,  especially 
in  the  country  that  lies  north  and  north-west  of 
Iconium  ;  and,  thougli  none  are  dat-ed,  yet  style 
indicates  that  some  must  be  as  early  as  the  3rd 
century.  Besides  the  Jewish-Christian  ones  just 
mentioned,  others  certainly  or  probably  Christian 
(some  perhaps  Jewish-Christian)  and  early  (omit- 
ting all  that  are  later),  are  A.  E.  Mitth. 
Oesterr.  1896,  p.  36  f.,  Nos.  20,  perhaps  19,  24; 
Sterrett,  Epigr.  Joum.  142,  Wolfe  Exped.  555 
(see  Expositor,  Oct.  1888,  p.  263),  Joum.  of  Hell. 
Stud.  1890,  p.  165,  No.  23  (cross  above  omitted  by 
editor),  Athen.  Mitth.  xiii.  p.  249  ff.  Nos.  44,49, 
53,  54,  etc.,  with  others  unpublished.  As  is 
pointed  out  in  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  i. 
pp.  511,  715f.,  epigraphic  evidence  would  suggest 
that  this  district  is  one  of  those  wlitif  ("Inistianity 
took  the  earliest  and  strongest  IkiIiI.  Little  is 
known  about  the  lat«r  history  of  the  Churches  of 
Galatic  Phrygia  and  Lycaonia.  It  is  suggested  that 
St.  Mark  carried  on  evangelisation  in  the  eastern 
districts  after  about  60  A.D.  ;*  and  his  name  is 
commoner  than  any  other  except  Paul  and  John 
in  the  Christian  inscriptions  of  tiie  district  (Athen. 
Mitth.  xiii.  p.  252  ff.  Nos.  55,  56,  61,  92,  99;  St. 
Paul  the  Trav.  p.  351).  Round  Iconium,  Antioch, 
and  to  a  less  degree  Lystra,  clings  a  great  body  of 

•  Bartholomew,  the  apostle  of  the  Lycaonians,  ia  probably 
to  be  connected  with  the  Inner  Lycaones  of  the  province  Asia 
{CUiet  and  Bithoprics,  i.  700). 
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early  tradition ;  but  Derbe  is  as  little  prominent 
in  tradition  as  in  the  narrative  of  Ac,  and  the 
earliest  known  bishop  seems  to  be  Daphnus,  381. 

III.  In  2  Ti  4^*  Tiseliendorf  with  k  reads  e/j 
TaWlav,  WH  eis  TaXaTlav.  The  former  reading 
would  necessitate  a  new  article  containing  an 
account  of  Gaul  (raXXia) :  even  the  latter  reading, 
as  many  contend,  refers  to  that  country  (cf .  Theod. 
Moj)s.  ad  loc).  Gaul  is  called  ToXaWa  by  many 
Greek  *  writers  ;  and,  beyond  doubt,  that  was  the 
current  Greek  name  in  the  1st  and  2nd  cents.  ;  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  St.  Paul,  whose  usage  in 
names  geographical  is  thoroughly  Roman,t  would 
not  here  also  employ^  the  Roman  term,  if  he  meant 
Gaul.  Moreover,  it  could  not  escape  him  that 
VaKaria  would  be  ambiguous,  and  would  naturally 
be  understood  as  Galatia  by  Timothy,  who  was 
resident  in  Asia ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
he  would  not  use  that  term  to  signify  Gaul  with- 
out employing  some  of  the  various  ways  of  dis- 
tinguishing. We  must  conclude  that  either  St. 
Paul  meant  the  same  country  which  he  elsewhere 
calls  Galatia,  or  the  true  reading  is  FAAAIAN, 
which  would  readily  be  corrupted  into  TAAATIAN. 
Manuscript  authority,  however,  is  generally  con- 
sidered decisive  in  favour  of  TakaTlav,  though 
Tischendorf  thinks  otherwise.  Against  Tischen- 
dorf's  reading  it  has  been  stated  that  FaXXta  or 
FdXXot  is  first  used  in  Greek  by  Epictetus  (or 
rather  Arrian),  Dissert,  ii.  20.  17  (Lightfoot,  Gal.  p. 
3  note) ;  but  Strabo  (p.  195)  has  VaWiKov,  used  in 
a  way  suggesting  that  he  recognized  it  to  be  the 
Roman  equivalent  to  the  Greek  VaXaTiKov. 

Fourth  century  tradition  says  that  Crescens  was 
sent  to  Gaul ;  and  the  Churches  of  Vienne  and 
Mayence  claimed  him  as  their  founder;  but  the 
latter  claim  is  certainly  improbable,  and  the  whole 
tradition  may  be  founded  on  a  false  interpretation 
of  2  Ti  4^'*.  There  was  a  natural  desire  to  connect 
the  Gaulish  Church  with  apostolic  times ;  this 
would  lead  to  the  interpretation  of  G.  in  that 
passage  as  Gaul ;  the  name  raXXiav  would  be 
written  as  a  gloss  on  the  margin,  and  this  false 
reading  finally  crept  into  a  few  manuscripts. 
Tillemont's  argument  (Memoires  pour  servir  etc., 
i.  art.  52,  note  81,  pp.  133,  263),  that  the  evangeli- 
zation of  Gaul  did  not  take  place  so  early  as  this 
supposed  mission  of  Crescens,  has  never  been 
seriously  shaken,  and  remains  the  most  probable 
view. 

Even  more  improbable  is  the  view  that  in 
1  Mac  8^  the  reference  is  to  Roman  victories  in 
Gaul.  At  the  period  in  question,  about  B.C.  160, 
the  Romans  had  recently  conquered  Cisalpine 
Gaul  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  this 
not  specially  important  event  would  produce  any 
effect  on  the  mind  of  the  Jews.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Galatians  were  a  terror  in  Asia  for 
nearly  a  century ;  and  even  the  victories  of  Attains 
had  only  restrained  the  range  of  their  power, 
but  not  broken  it.  But  Manlius  marched  at 
\vill  through  their  land,  and  defeated  them  in 
the  heart  of  their  country  ;  and  this  event  would 
be  noised  thiough  the  Seleucid  dominions,  and 
would  naturally  suggest  to  the  Jews  the  desira- 
bility of  entering  into  friendly  relations  with  a 
government  that  could  exercise  such  power  on  the 
Seleucid  frontier. 

Literature.  —  Van  Gelder,  de  GaWs  in  Grceeia  et  Asia 
(188S);  Droysen,  Geseh.  des  Helleiii»mtu ;  Zwintcher,  de 
Galatarum  TctrarchU;  Perrot,  de  Galatia  Prov.  Romana, 
also  Exploration  Archiologique  de  la  Galatie,  etc.,  an<l  Mem. 
d'Archeol.  p.  '2-29  S. ;  Robiou,  Hist,  des  Gaulois  d'Orient, 
Paris,  lSf)6 ;  Contzen,  Die  Wanderungen  der  Kelten,  Leipzig 
18C1;   Thierrj-,  Hist,  des   Gaxdois   (very  poor);    the   elabor- 

•  r«XaT.'a  and  TotXaTai  are  so  used  in  Diodorus.  Strabo, 
Josephus,  Plutarch,  Appian,  Pausanias,  Dio.  Cass.,  Athenaeus, 
etc. 

t  Zahn,  Einleititng,  §  11,  A 4,  and  Galatiaxs  II. 


ate  and  usetui  Wemsdorff,  de  liepubliea  Galatarum,  1743; 
Clemen,  Chronologie  d.  Pauiin.  Bri^e,  201  ff.;  Zahn,  Einlei- 
tung  in  das  Xetie  Testament ;  the  Introductions  to  the  editions 
of  the  Epistle ;  Ramsay,  Historical  Geography  of  Asia  Minor, 
Ch.  H.  K.,  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  chs.  ii.-vL,  St.  Pa%U 
the  Traveller,  chs.  v.  vi.  viii.  ;  Th.  K«inach,  Revxte  Numisma- 
tique,  1891,  p.  377  fl.;  Niese,  Rhein.  Mtu.  1883,  p.  583 flf.  On  the 
Galatian  controversy  the  most  recent  articles  are :  North- 
Galatian  side,  Schiirer,  Jahrb.  f.  protest.  Theol.  1832,  p.  471, 
Theol.  Litterztg.  Sept.  30,  ISau ;  Chase,  Expositor,  Dec.  1893, 
May  1894  ;  Zockler,  SK,  1895,  p.  51  fl. ;  Fiiidlay,  Expotitory 
Times,  vii.  pp.  54,  235.  South-Galatian  side,  Gifford,  Expotitor, 
July  1S94 ;  Kendall,  Expositor,  Nov.  1893,  Apr.  1894 ;  Holtz- 
mann,  Zft.  /.  Kirchl.  Gesch.  1893,  p.  336  ff. ;  Ramsay,  Expogitor, 
Jan.  Feb.  Apr.  Aug.  1894,  July,  Aug.  1895,  Expository  Times, 
vii.  pp.  142,  285,  Sttidia  Riblica,  iv.  p.  17  ff. ;  Clemen,  Z/t.  f. 
tciss.  Theol.  xsxvii.  p.  396  ff.  On  the  QiteUenkritik,  see  Schmidt, 
de  fontibus  reterum  auctorwn  in  enarr.  expedit.  a  Gallis 
susceptis  (Berlin,  1834) ;  Miiller,  Fragm.  Hist.  Graee.  iv.  p.  640 ; 
Nissen,  Kritische  Untersuchungen  (BerL  1863),  as  well  as  Van 
Gelder,  etc.  (Stahelin,  d.  Gal.  in  Kleiruisien,  subsequently 
published,  is  in  agreement).  W.  M.  RaMSAY. 

GALATIA,  REGION  OP,  more  strictly  rendeied 
Galatie  Region  (t)  YaXariKr]  x'^P*>  Ac  18^ ;  ij  ^pvyia 
Kal  TaXaTiKr]  X'^pa,  Ac  16''),  is  a  phrase  difhcult  to 
explain,  because  it  takes  us  into  the  popular  topo- 
graphical terminology  of  a  district  and  a  period 
that  are  utterly  obscure. 

I.  According  to  the  North-Galatian  theory,  and 
also  according  to  Zahn,  who  holds  the  South- 
Galatian  view  in  all  essentials,  this  term  is  merely 
a  synonym  for  roXarta  in  the  common  sense  of 
G.  Proper.  The  difficulty  in  accepting  this  ap- 
parently simple  interpretation  is  that  the  use 
of  the  term  VaXaTiKT]  x'^P^-j  where  TaXarla  should 
be  expected,  is  not  supported  by  analogy.  The 
only  analogy  quoted  is  eiri  'AyK^pas  rrjs  TaXaTiKijs, 
Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  4.  1  ;  but  this  denotes,  not 
•  Ancyra  of  the  Galatie  country,'  as  is  assumed,  but 
'  Ancyra  the  Galatie '  as  distinguished  from  Ancyra 
the  Phrygian  (r^  ^pvyiaK^,  Strab.  p.  567) ;  Arrian, 
in  describing  the  period  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
uses  the  word  by  anticipation.  If  the  reference  in 
Ac  16^  18^  is  to  G.  Proper,  all  Greek  usage,  earlier 
and  later  alike,  demands  that  the  noun  VakaTia 
should  be  used  ;  and  this  is  all  the  more  necessary 
if  (as  is  maintained  on  this  \'iew)  it  is  coupled  with 
the  noun  ^pvyia..  The  defenders  of  this  interpreta- 
tion can  hardly  plead  that  the  obscurity  of  the 
subject  should  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  their 
failure  to  explain  the  reason  of  this  perplexing 
and  unnecessary  deviation  from  common  nomen- 
clature ;  because  the  adj.  TaXariKos  is  used  with 
comparative  frequency  in  the  topographical  termi- 
nology of  that  period,  and  always  in  a  well-marked 
and  characteristic  way.  This  point  needs  careful 
study.  There  is  a  regular  tendency  to  distinguish 
the  scope  of  the  derived  adjective  in  -ikos  from  the 
simple  word :  thus,  for  example,  ol  'ATraXt/coi 
^aaiXih  are  the  whole  dynasty  of  wliich  the  Attali 
were  the  most  prominent  members  (Strab.  p.  288) : 
Hpiya  FaXart/cd  are  deeds  perpetrated  by  anybody 
similar  to  ^pya.  rCiv  FaXarcDj' :  FaXariKis  /coXiros, 
"ZiKeXiKhv  TT^Xayos,  etc.,  are  the  bodies  of  water 
adjoining  or  pertaining  to  Galatia,  Sicily,  etc.: 
T)  IffavpiKT]  x^P°-  ^^'^s  the  whole  region  of  which 
Isaura  was  the  leading  city,  but  it  did  not  all 
belong  to  Isaura.  ilany  examples  might  be 
quoted  ;  but  the  closest  parallel  to  the  pair  of 
terms  FaXart/cTj  X'^P°-  scad.  FaXarta  is  XaKdivLKi]  yij 
and  AaKuvia.  AaKuvia  is  the  old  historic  land  of 
LacedcPmonia  ;  but  AaKwviKT]  yrj  comprises  the 
entire  region  which  had  passed  under  Spartan 
rule  and  been  added  to  Laconia,  including  Mes- 
senia  and  the  land  near  Pylos  (Thuc.  ii.  25,  iv.  41, 
V.  34;  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  2.  9  and  31).  As  Spartan 
power  d\vindled,  yri  AaKwviKri  shrank  in  extent  till 
it  practically  coincided  with  Laconia.  The  dis- 
tinction is  analogous  to  that  between  '  British 
territory '  and  '  Britain ' ;  the  former  being  enor- 
mously wider  than  the  latter.  There  are  cases  in 
which,  for  some  special  purpose,  the  wider  terra 
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may  be  used  about  the  smaller  country ;  but  in 
orchnary  expression  the  wider  term  is  used  only 
about  tne  enlarged  country.  It  is  not  safe  to  say 
more  than  that  a  tendency  exists  to  observe  this 
distinction  ;  as  time  goes  on,  its  delicacy  often 
leads  to  its  being  blurred.*  In  the  adj.  VaXariKoi 
the  distinction  is  well  observed.  In  an  Iconian 
inscription"  of  A.D.  54,  the  enlarged  Galatia  Pro- 
A-incia  is  raXarui)  ixaoxda  (C'lG  3*J91)  ;  the  part  of 
Pontus  included  in  the  province  is  called  VaXariKos 
in  many  inscriptions  and  in  Ptolemy :  similarly,  the 
corresponding  term  Phrygia  Galatica  once  occurs. 
If  St.  Luke  u.sed  VaXaTiKi)  x^P"-  where  YaXarla.  would 
have  been  the  simple  and  clear  term,  he  contra- 
dicts all  that  we  know  of  contem])orary  usage, 
and  yet  attains  no  conceivable  purpose  thereby. 
The  Greek-speaking  population  of  Asia  Minor 
ordinarily  called  Galatia  Proper  Yakarla,  and 
Enlarged  Galatia  raXart/cT)  (usually  with  some 
noun) :  only  wlien  they  adopted  tlie  Roman  point 
of  view,  Greek-speaking  persons  fxicasionally  and 
for  some  special  purpose  used  YaXtnia  in  the  Roman 
sense  of  the  Province.  Analogy  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Greek  Luke  would  use  YoKartK^ 
Xiispa  to  indicate  the  Province,  which  the  Roman 
Paul  calls  YaKaria. 

II.  Liglitfoot  argued  that  in  Ac  16*  r^v  ^pyylav 
Kal  Ta\a.TiKT\v  x'^po-"  must  denote  a  single  territory 
to  which  two  epithets  are  applied,  '  the  region 
which  in  ancient  time  was  Phrygian  and  after- 
wards Galatian.'  This  explains  why  an  unusual 
term  was  adopted  ;  but  such  antiquarian  lore  is 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  style  of  Acts.  We 
require  here  a  current  term  in  popular  speech,  for 
that  is  the  character  of  Lukan  expression.  Zahn, 
who,  like  many  other  scholars,  holds  that  ^pvyLav 
here  must  be  a  noun,  demands  some  case  analogous 
to  the  double  topographical  epithet.  Liglitfoot  gave 
only  Lk  3^ :  we  add  some  from  Strabo,  p.  195,  t6 
<(>v\ov  6  vvv  YtxWiKov  re  Kal  YaXaTiKbv  Ka\od<n  ;  p.  788 
(of  the  Nile  mouths)  rb  fikv  llrjXovaiaKbv  Kokelrat., 
rh  hk  Kavw^LKbv  Kal"iipaK\eio}TLK6v  •,\  p.  802  (Xois  is 
defined  as)  vteip  rod  ^tfievvvriKoD  Kal  <PaTviTiKov 
<tt6/mtos,  i.e.  above  the  Sebennytic  -  Phatnitic 
branch  in  the  upper  part,  where  these  two  branches 
are  still  joined,  and  wliich  may  bear  either  name  ; 
p.  97,  rrji'  ^KvdiKYjv  Kal  KeXTiKtjv,  the  (northern)  zone 
that  may  he  called  either  Scythian  or  Celtic  (after 
the  two  cliief  races  that  inliabit  its  eastern  and 
western  parts)  ;  p.  670,  rov  KiXikIov  Kal  Ila/x<(>v\iov 
Tp&rov.  The  Greek  *ca(  is  used  to  connect  alterna- 
tive names  (Latin  sive,  seti,  English  or,  alias)  ;X  and 
the  grammatical  character  of  Lightfoot's  construc- 
tion seems  clearly  established  by  these  examples. 
In  Ac  18^  YaXariKTi  x'^P"-  on  his  interpretation  must 
be  used  needlessly  for  Galatia  Proper. 

III.  Giflbrd  (Expositor,  July  1894,  p.  12)  accepts 
Lightfoot's  construction,  but  interprets '  the  border- 
lands of  Phrygia  and  Galatia.'  Tlien  Ac  18*^  men- 
tions '  the  Galatic  Province  (Region)  and  Phrygia.' 
This  view  has  much  to  recommend  it.  It  gives  in 
16®a  route  leading  direct  from  Iconium  by  Dorylaion 

*  So  sometimes  vntix  yij  A»)unixri  or  x''f*  ^-  But  in  such 
cases  a  purpose  can  often  be  detected.  Aristophanes  stands 
alone  in  usin;,'  /ietxa/nxx!  as  'Laconian  women'  |  but  that  was 
undoubtedly  an  Athenian  slang  term,  perhaps  m  the  sense  of 
•women  of  laconian  type '(of.  A««4wi*a,  shoes  of  Laconian  styleX 
Such  U8a|j:e8  as  irikif  r«X«Tntti,  cit^'  belon^inof  to  the  VxXxTiti. 
i.e.  Oalatian  city,  ToXiuof  &iirirx\ixei,  war  in  which  the  Thessali 
take  one  side,  arc  of  a  difTerent  class. 

I  An  exactly  equivalent  form  is  nsed  by  Ptolemy,  iv.  5, 
'lifi»icXuiTiK>t  rrtput,  rs  xoii  K»a>,3(x«v  (on  the  sense  of  r*  xtu'in 
names,  see  liamsay,  Citxe»  and  BUhopricn,  i.  p.  037  f.). 

t  In  Greek,  esp.of  later  period,  xki  often  means  '  or,'  Thuc.  vi. 
60,  1;  n.  85.  2  ;  42,  3;  Ar.  Eq.  2K  (Neil);  Aesch.  Sept.  414 f., 
1058 ;  Bur.  Stipp.  895 ;  Jph.  Aul.  043 ;  Plut.  Q.  Conv.  iv.  2, 
065c ;  Poetgate  on  Proi>ert.  v.  6,  51.  The  Koman  tive  is 
often  used  to  connect  alternative  names,  where  the  Greek 
form  is  either  i  tuti  or  WixrXfjutitt ;  sec  Jfarqu.irdt,  R6m. 
J'rivatcUterth.i  p.  27;  Cajrnat,  Manuel  d'Kpigraphie  Lat.'* 
p.  57. 


to  Bithynia,  making  St.  Paul  turn  direct  towards 
that  country  when  forbidden  to  preach  in  Asia ; 
then,  when  he  came  to  Doiylaion  over-against 
Mysia,*  he  was  forbidden  to  cross  the  liithynian 
frontier,  and  turned  west.  It  then  liecomes,  however, 
almost  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  proliibition  16' 
was  given  in  Iconium  or  Lystra,  and  that  .St.  Paul, 
abantloning  his  previous  intention  (15**)  of  going 
over  all  the  Churches,  omitted  Antioch.  Salmon 
interprets  much  in  this  way,  but  is  clear  that 
Paul  Avent  to  Antioch,  and  translates  Ac  16®  as  in 
next  section,  IV.  (Smith's  Bib.  Diet.'-  i.  p.  1105). 

IV.  Another  explanation  takes  us  into  the 
obscure  minutiaj  ot  the  Galatic  Province.  The 
various  parts  of  the  province  retained  a  certain 
distinction  (see  Galatia  II.),  and  were  probably 
termed  Rcgioncs  or  x^P"-'--  The  term  Jic(/io  occurs 
in  one  inscription,  mentioning  a  centurion  charged 
with  duty  m  the  liegio  of  which  Antioch  was 
centre,  i.e.  Phrygia  Galatica.t  while  x'^P"-  i* 
understood  in  Strabo,  pp.  568,  569,  17  *l<rai;pt»c^) 
[xi^pa),  and  in  Ptolemy,  v.  6,  17,  M  'XvnoxfMt^ 
(X<^pa).X 

The  route  taken  by  St.  Paul  in  Ac  16>-«  and  18« 
led  across  two  of  the  regions  (xw/xxt)  of  the  Galatic 
Province,  viz.  the  Galatic  part  of  Lycaonia  and  the 
Galatic  part  of  Phrygia ;  the  former  contained 
Derbe  and  Lystra,  the  latter  Iconium  and  Antioch. 
In  18*^  two  regions  are  mentioned,  rV  YaXaTiKrjv 
X'^po-v  Kal  ^pvyiav  :  here  it  is  grammatically  equally 
possible  to  take  iipvyiav  as  noun  and  as  adj. ;  for 
when  two  ditlerent  names,  expressed  by  two  adjs. 
agreeing  with  the  same  noun,  are  coupled  by  Kal, 
the  regular  usage  is  to  express  the  noun  onlj- 
with  the  lirst  (so  in  Strabo,§  tjjj'  'AicwTa»'7)i'  fiepLoa 
Kal  TTjv  'Sap^wvlriv,  p.  191  ;  rb  '}i\.(vS-q(iiop  arop-a  Kal 
rb  TaviTiKbu,  p.  802  ;  rov  Aiyalov  veXdyovs  Kal  rov 
llafji(pvXiKov  Kal  rov  'laaiKov,  p.  121  ;  in  Epiphanius 
[Hceres.  19),  rrjs  Na^artK^s  X'^P^^  ^al  'Irovpalas  Kal 
Mwa/3trt5os  KaVApriXiridoi ;  and  others  innumerable  1!). 
The  two  regions  intended  ought  to  be  the  x^P^^ 
AvKaovla  and  the  X'^P'^  ^pvyia.  Now,  Roman 
Lycaonia  was  naturally  always  designated  with 
reference  to  the  other  half,  non-Roman  Lycaonia. 
One  pair  of  terms  would  be  Lycaonia  Antiochiana 
(found  OIL  X.  8660)  and  Lycaonia  Galatica  (not 
actually  found,  but  it  may  be  assumed  confidently 
on  the  analogy  of  Pontus  Galaticus,  Phrygia 
Galatica)  ;  another  pair  of  terms  would  be  'Avn- 
oxi-avT)  (xwpa)  as  in  Ptolemy,  and  YaXariKr)  x^P"-  ^^ 
in  Ac  18-^.  The  latter  pair  would  be  naturally 
used  by  a  person  speaking  inside  tlie  country  and 
not  requiring  to  name  it,1[  the  former  by  a  person 
outside  the  country.  The  Phrygian  region  of  the 
Galatic  Province  was  called  ^pvyia  x^pa  by  St.  Luke, 
who  seems  to  have  always  used  tliis  form  of  desig- 
nating the  various  regions  of  the  province  (but 
those  who  prefer  to  treat  <^pvyia  as  a  noun  in  18^ 
may  take  the  same  sense  from  the  noun  as  from 

*  xxra  as  iu  Ac "277  ;  Thuc.  vi.  65  and  104  ;  Herod,  i.  76. 

t  ixaretTcipxKf  piyundpiev,  Sterrett,  Epigraphic  Journey, 
No.  92,  who  wrongly  alters  to  [xjiy.  ;  Prof.  O.  Hirschfeld 
accepts  the  reading  given  above  (and  in  the  copy),  see  Berlin 
Akad.  Sitzunggber.  1893,  p.  421. 

J  In  that  jjassago  the  two  parts  of  Lycaonia  (Galatica  and 
Antiochiana)  arc  opposed  to  each  other  iimlcr  the  names 
Lycaonia  and  Antiochiana  ;  they  retained  distinct  names  in  the 
2nd  century,  but  evidently  great  variety  existed  in  the  way  of 
designating  them,  and  Ptolemy  selects  an  ill-fitting  pair  of 
namc». 

§  Strabo,  who  very  rarely  uses  the  common  article  to  hold  two 
nouns  togetlier  (an  example,  however,  in  p.  38S),  repeats  the 
article  with  the  second  member. 

II  Strabo  has  two  other  forms,  much  rarer,  xtKirtut  rit  «•» 
'Aifietrtxit  K»i  rat  Tvfer,,ix»t.  p.  92  ;  T»  K/mrixit  ««<  2ixtXjxii> 
Ktii  2«/>2w«v  xi\jtLy»e  fiadia  im,  p.  59.  In  the  latter  clikss  we  can 
usually  see  the  intention  to  treat  the  whole  as  a  imity  made 
up  of  several  {mrts  ;  and  the  exanii)le  quoted  is  so  harsh  as  to 
be  suspicious  in  text  (if  correct,  the  grammar  is  much  worse 
than  Strabo's  average). 

%  The  author  of  Ac  1823  speaks  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
person  in  the  country,  placing  himself  alongside  of  St.  Paul. 
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<l»/>iryia  with  X'^P^  understood,  for  in  the  inscrip- 
tions of  Antioch  the  noun  is  often  used  to  desig- 
nate Galatic  Phrygia  [C/Z  iii.  Suppl.  6818,  6819], 
and  St.  Luke  may  be  allowed  to  speak  as  the 
people  of  Antioch  wTote).  Ac  18^,  then,  implies 
•  he  made  a  mission  tour  *  through  the  Galatic 
region  (Derbe  and  Lystra)  and  the  Phrygian 
ticonium  and  Antioch),  stablishing  all  the  dis- 
ciples (in  all  the  Galatian  Churches).' + 
Ac  16*  is  more  complicated.     It  describes  the 

{"onmey  from  Lystra  onwards,  i.e.  through  Galatic 
^hrygia.  Had'  the  expression  been  tt/v  ^pvyiay 
Xul'/xii',  there  would  have  been  less  doubt ;  but  the 
author,  wishing  to  bring  out  with  minute  accuracy 
that  his  meaning  was  restricted  to  the  Galatic  part 
of  the  large  country  of  Phrygia,  added  a  second 
adjective  to  express  '  the  Region  that  is  Phrygian 
and  Galatic,'  i.e.  'which  was  geographically 
Phrvgia,  but  politically  Galatia.'  J  The  verse,  then, 
implies  'they  made  a  mission  tour*  through  the 
Fhrygo-Galatic  Region  (Iconiumand  Antioch),  [but 
no  farther],  because  they  were  forbidden  to  speak 
the  word  in  Asia  (which  they  entered  immediately 
on  going  onward  from  Antioch).' 

It  is  objected  that  this  view  is  too  complicated 
and  artificial ;  but  the  complicacy  arises  from  our 
being  forced  to  write  a  lost  page  of  history  con- 
cerning an  obscure  comer  of  the  empire,  before  we 
can  interpret  the  language  of  an  author  who 
assumes  that  we  are  as  familiar  as  he  was  with 
the  terminology  of  his  own  time.  Asterius,  bishoj) 
of  Amasia  in  Ponttus  Galaticus  400  A.D.,  under-  i 
stood  18^  exactly  in  this  way,  for  in  paraphrasing  | 
it  he  uses  the  words,  ttjp  AvKaoviav  kcu  rat  TTJi 
<Ppvyiat  xoXeij  {Horn.  viiL,  Migne,  Patrolog.  Grcec. 
vol.  xl.).  This  testimony  of  a  man  familiar  with 
the  topography  of  Asia  Minor  should  have  great 
weight ;  and  Zahn  is  not  justified  in  setting  it 
aside  as  a  false  inference,  into  which  Asterius  was 
betrayed  by  taking  Antioch  in  Ac  18^  as  Pisidian 
Antioch.  Asterius  places  the  journey  through 
Lycaonia  and  Phrygia  immediately  before  the 
visit  to  Asia  (Ac  19^),  and  therefore  evidently 
understood  tt^v  TaXaTiKriv  x'^'P*'*'  •^"i  ^pvyiav  in  that 
sense.  No  mere  error  about  Antioch  explains  such 
a  rendering  of  18^.  We  have  here  a  distinct  testi- 
mony by  an  ancient  authority  in  favour  of  the 
view  stated  in  this  section.         W.  M.  Ramsat. 

GALATLOS  (roXdrot),  used  only  in  Gal  3^. 

I.  According  to  the  majority  of  scholars,  it  denotes 
the  people  of  Galatia  Proper,  a  mixed  population, 
consisting  of  a  minority  aescended  from  the  three 
Gaulish  tribes,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  ancient 
population,  Phrygians  west  of  the  Halys,  Cappa- 
d<x;ians  east  of  that  river,  with  an  intermixture 
of  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Jews.  In  the  great  cities, 
such  as  Ancyra,  the  Phrygians,  etc.,  probably  con- 
stituted the  overwhelming  majority,  while  Gatils 
were  found  there  only  as  a  small  aristocratic  caste ; 
but  in  country  parts  the  Gauls  were  more  numerous. 
That  is  the  usual  sense  of  the  term  G.,  and  needs 
no  proof.  On  the  character  of  these  Gauls,  their 
position  as  a  small  conquering  caste  of  barbarians 
among  a  more  numerous  and  more  educated 
population,  and  their  relation  to  that  older  popula- 
tion, see  Galatia  I. 

The  general  population  of  North  Galatia  was 
summed  up  as  Galafai  in  ordinary  ancient  usage. 
But  this  term  had  no  ethnological  implication  ;  it 
did  not  mean  that  the  people  so  designated  were 

*  On  this  sense  of  iiixSo,  see  Expotitor,  Kay  1806,  p.  386  ff. 

t  Such  is  the  reading  of  RV,  Tiachendcwf,  westoott  and  Hort, 
etc.  But  probably  lightfoot  was  right  (JBtbUeal  JStMy«,  p.  235X 
that  the  TB  and  AV  represent  the  correct  reading  h^. 

t  This  cannot  justly  be  interpreted  as  deacxibing  any  other 
country  than  the  region  of  Antioch,  ApoQonia,  and  Iconiom ; 
bat  Sabnon,  while  translating  by  these  words,  interprets  than  as 
describing  part  of  Galatia  Proper  (Smith,  DB  p.  11U6X 


all  of  Gallic  descent,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  ao 
much  as  live  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  was 
of  Gallic  origin,  and  it  is  practirailly  certain  that, 
in  the  great  cities,  an  even  smaller  proportion  of 
the  population  was  of  Gallic  descent.*  The  name 
Galatai  meant  really  no  more  than  'people  of 
Galatia,'  though  the  usual  ethnological  fiction 
crept  in,  and  Phrygians  and  Greeks  were  feigned 
to  be  of  the  three  tribes,  jnat  as  the  composite 
province  Asia  was  called  an  idroi  (see  p.  87'').  It  is 
quite  unjustifiable  to  suppose  that  the  Churches 
addressed  by  St.  Paul,  even  if  they  were  situated 
in  North-Galatian  cities,  consisted  of  persons  of 
Gallic  blood  to  any  important  extent :  the  proba- 
bility is  that  such  Galatian  Christians  would  be  to 
a  very  large  extent  free  from  any  mixture  of  Gallic 
blood.  Only  in  that  form  of  the  North-Galatian 
theory  which  is  advocated  by  Dr.  Zockler  is  it 
admissible  to  suppose  that  the  Christian  Galatians 
were  to  some  extent  GauLs  (see  p.  81,  84  f.).  The 
historical  review  given  under  G.-VLATIA,  and  the 
authorities  quoted  there,  furnish  the  proof  of  the 
statements  here  made. 

The  origin  of  the  peculiar  Greek  word  raXd-nit 
is  doubtful ;  it  probably  arose  among  the  Greek 
settlers  on  the  Gallic  coast  at  MassaliaorMassUia, 
and  means,  according  to  Holder  {Spraehschatz), 
'  noble,'  while  Galli  means  '  warlike.'  Three  terms 
occur  in  Greek  writ-ers,  and  it  was  only  at  a  later 
period  and  in  a  half-hearted  way  that  a  distinction 
was  drawn  between  TaXdrat  as  the  people  of 
Galatia  in  Asia,  FdWot  as  the  people  of  Gaul  or 
France,  and  KArot  as  the  generic  name  of  all 
cognate  tribes  whether  found  in  these  two  coun- 
tries or  elsewhere ;  the  last  of  these  distinctions, 
which  is  universal  among  modem  writers,  can 
hardly  be  traced,  even  in  embryo,  among  the 
ancients  (though  the  use  of  KeXrtKos  in  Strab.  vii. 
5.  2,  p.  314,  approximates  to  it) ;  but  the  Romans 
began  sooner  to  appreciate  the  convenience  of  the 
distinction  between  Galli  and  Galatoe  in  political 
usage,  and  the  geographers  adopted  it  from  them 
by  degrees  (traces  of  it  appear  in  Strabo). 

II.  It  is  maintained  by  other  scholars,  that, 
corresponding  to  the  term  Galatia  Provineia, 
there  was  a  Roman  term  Galatce,  indicating  the 
body  of  provincials.  It  was  necessary  in  ofiicial 
and  legal  usage  to  have  a  term  designating  the 
entire  population  of  a  province ;  and  the  term  was 
always  the  etlinic  derived  from  the  oflScial  name 
of  tlie  province.  Thus  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Africa  were  Afri  (e.^.  Juvenal,  viii.  120 ;  Pliny, 
Epist.  ii.  11.  2),  of  Hispania  Baetica  Boetici  (Pliny, 
Epist.  iiL  9.  3,  etc.),  and  so  on,  even  though 
several  nations  inhabited  each  province,  some  of 
which,  e.g.  Carthaginians  or  Greeks,  regarded 
themselves  as  far  superior  to  barbarian  Afri,  etc. 
The  Romans  used  these  generic  terms  when  it 
was  necessary  to  describe  as  a  class  the  whole 
population;  but  'the  same  writer  who  at  one 
time  and  from  one  point  of  view  summed  up  the 
population  of  Sicilia  Frovinda  as  Sicvli,  would  at 
another  time  and  for  another  purpose  pointedly 
emphasize  the  Greek  character  and  origin  of  the 
people  of  Syracuse  or  Messana,'  and  would  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  Siculi  as  a  difierent  race.t 
Similarly,  the  term  Galatce  was  for  purposes  of 
generalization  employed  by  the  Romans  to  sum 
up  the  entire  population  of  the  province  Galatia  ;  J 
but  its  use  in  this  way  is  determined  by  the  pur- 

*  Slaves  Sosias,  Maiphateis,  etc.,  called  VaiAnu  in  Delphic 
inscriptkHis,  are  by  imce  Phrygian  (SxpotUor,  Angast  ISOSX 

t  See  Sttidia  £iMiea,  IT.  p.  26  ff.,  fw  a  faller  dtacDflsion  (wfak^ 
according  to  Zahn  lEinUtiung,  pu  130],  'atufOrtuA  und  uber- 
zeugend  handeU  hieton'y. 

X  For  example,  Tacitas  speaks  of  levies  from  the  provinces  of 
Galatia  and  CappadociJ^  stRnetimes  as  habiti  per  Galatiam 
Cappadociamgme  dSeetus  {Ann.  xiiL  35),  sometnnes,  wMt  h» 
usual  love  ot  vaiiatMn  in   language,  as  Gitlatarum  CappOr 
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pose  and  views  of  the  speaker.  Tliree  points  are 
involved  in  this  use  of  the  term :  ( 1 )  the  speaker  or 
writer  is  generalizinj'  about  a  set  of  inhabitants  of 
the  province  ;  (2)  lie  lias  not  in  mind  any  thouglit 
of  the  racial  cliaracter — as  I'hrypians,  Pisidians, 
Galatians,  etc. — of  the  persons  .'uldressed  ;  (3)  he 
is  speaking  from  the  Roman  point  of  view.  All 
these  three  points  are  united  in  Gal  3'.  (1)  St. 
Paul  is  addressing  in  a  generalizing  style  people  of 
two  cities  in  Phrygia  and  two  in  Lycaonia,  viz.  the 
members  of  tlie  lour  'Churches  of  Galatia.'  If  it 
is  possible  to  speak  of  the  'Churches  of  Galatia,' 
it  must  from  the  same  point  of  view  bo  possible  to 
classify  the  members  as 'Galatians.'  (2)  There  is 
here  no  thouglit  of  racial  character,  only  of  classify- 
ing a  group  of  towns  by  their  common  character, 
and  no  common  characteristic  lies  so  near  as  their 
common  Roman  relation.  The  policy  of  Rome  was 
to  prevent  the  subject  cities  from  uniting  with  one 
another,  and  to  unit-e  them  all  closely  to  herself ; 
and  their  Roman  relationship  exists  only  in  virtue 
of  their  forming  part  of  a  Roman  province.  Hence 
analogies  from  modem  divisions,  such  as  English 
counties,  which  opponents  of  tliis  interpretation  of 
the  term  G.  bring  forward,  are  inapposite :  a 
native  of  an  Englisli  county  does  not  rank  as  a 
Briton  in  virtue  of  his  belonging  to  the  county, 
but  a  native  of  the  province  Galatia  ranked  as  a 
member  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  virtue  of  his 
belonging  to  the  province.  Similarly,  a  modern 
governor  might  sum  up  members  of  a  Society  with 
branches  in  New  Brunswick  and  Ontario  as 
'  Canadians,'  though  even  here  the  parallel  is  not 
complete,  for  New  Brunswick  was  a  part  of  the 
British  Empire  before  it  was  federated  witii 
Canada,  but  liycaonia  Avas  governed  by  a  native 
prince  before  it  was  incorporated  in  the  province 
Galatia.  (3)  Paul,  the  civis  Romanus,  naturally 
spoke  from  the  Roman  point  of  view.  His  whole 
career  shows  how  thoroughly  he  accepted  the 
existing  political  facts  and  inculcated  loyal  sub- 
mission to  the  reigning  power.  He  classified  his 
Churches  according  to  the  provinces,  Achaia, 
Macedonia,  Asia,  Galatia.  Especially  after  the 
decision  in  favour  of  religious  freedom  pronounced 
by  Gallio,  he  recognized,  also,  tiiat  the  liberal 
Roman  administration  was  his  ally  against  the 
Jews.*  But,  from  the  outset,  the  Pauline  teach- 
ing was,  as  a  practical  force  in  society,  tending  to 
produce  certain  results,  which  the  Roman  policy 
also  aimed  at,  viz.  (I)  spread  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage as  being  used  in  the  Christian  books; 
(2)  revolt  against  the  power  of  the  great  religious 
centres  witli  their  colleges  of  priests  ;  (3)  educa- 
tion of  the  people ;  (4)  development  of  a  feeling 
of  unity  among  members  of  different  nations,  i.e. 
destruction  of  national  separation.! 

But  would  the  people  or  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia  be 
willing  to  accept  the  title  Galatae  ?  It  has  been 
maintained  that  this  is  incredible,  and  that  the 
burden  of  proof  lies  with  those  who  assert  that  the 
names  Lycaonian  or  Pisidian  or  Phrygian  would 
ever  be  disowned  by  natives  of  that  country.  But 
two  of  the  four  Churches  were  in  Roman  cities, 
Colonia;  Romnna; ;  to  judge  from  the  analogy  of 
colonin  Corinth  with  its  numerous  Roman  names 
(see  Corinth,  p.  480''),  there  were  almost  certainly 
some  Romans  in  the  Churches :  could  these  be 
addressed  as  Lycaonians?  And  the  non-Roman 
population  of  a  colonia  shared  in  the  honour  of 
doeiLnujru  atixtiia  (Ann.  xv.  6) ;  and  Syncellus,  depending  on 
an  older  authority,  after  mentioning  the  province  Galatia,  says 
that  Augustus  imposed  taxes  on  the  G.,  obviously  meaning  the 
whole  people  of  the  province. 

*  J'rom  this  point  of  view,  the  conii><)sition  of  Gal  should  be 
placed  after  the  trial  before  (Jallio,  rallier  than  (as  Zahn,  J-:in- 
leituna,  5  12,  puts  it)  before  that  event :  perhaps  at  Antioch 
(Ac  1S22). 

t  .Sec  Zahn,  Einleitung,  |  11,  A  4  (St.  Paid  the  Trav.  p. 

130  fr.).  ^ 


their  city.  The  provincials,  with  Oriental  facility, 
adopted  the  Roman  ideas  and  titles,  and  learned 
to  contemn  the  uneducated  barbarians  outside  the 
pale  of  the  empire,  to  pride  them-selves  on  being 
civilized  and  Romanized,  and  to  adopt  as  marks  of 
honour  Roman  names :  thus  the  four  Pauline 
Churches  were  at  Claudio-Derbe,  Colonia  Julia 
Felix  Gemina  Lystra  (sometimes  with  exaggerated 
Roman  feeling.  Lustra),  Claudio- Iconiuin,*  and 
Colonia  Ca;sareia  Antio<!hia.  To  cities  which  were 
proud  of  titles  like  these,  it  is  surely  beyond 
dispute  that  the  national  names,  Phiygian  or 
Lycaonian  or  Pisidian,  were  far  less  honourable 
than  the  proAnncial  title.  Among  tiie  Romans  a 
national  designation,  Phrj'x,  Afer,  Syrus,  etc., 
was  a  slave's  name  ;  and  among  both  Greeks  and 
Romans  the  Phrygians  were  known  as  a  race  of 
slaves. t  The  Roman  Empire,  moreover,  which 
brought  peace  and  fair  government  after  centuries 
of  war  and  oppression,  was  immensely  popular  in 
the  Asiatic  provinces. 

Accordingly,  the  possibility  that  St.  Paul  should 
address  a  groujj  of  Christians  in  two  Roman  colonies 
and  two  half-Romanized  cities  of  the  province 
Galatia  as  '  Galatians,'  must  be  admitted.  Whether 
he  actually  did  so,  is  a  matter  of  interpretation  of 
Gal  and  Acts. 

The  general  type  of  religion  and  manners  among 
the  population  of  the  Phrygian  and  Lycaonian 
cities  seems  to  have  been  much  the  same  :  it  was 
found  also  in  the  great  North-Galatian  cities 
like  Ancyra  and  Pessinus  (see  Galatia  I.);  and 
the  Gentiles  addressed  in  Gal,  Eph,  Col  are  of 
that  type.  A  highly  elaborate  religious  system 
reigned  over  the  country.  Superstitious  devotion 
to  an  artificial  system  of  rules,  and  implicit  obedi- 
ence to  the  directions  of  the  priests  (cf.  Gal  4*""), 
were  universal  among  the  uneducated  native 
population.  The  priestly  hierarchy  at  the  great 
religious  centres,  hiera,  expounded  the  will  of  the 
god  to  his  worshippers.^  Thus  the  government 
was  a  theocracy;  and  the  whole  system,  with  its 
prophets, priests, religious  law,  punishments  inflicted 
by  the  god  for  infractions  of  the  ceremonial  law, 
warnings  and  threats,  and  the  set  of  superstitious 
minutijE,  presented  a  remarkable  and  real  resem- 
blance in  external  type  to  the  old  Jewish  ceremonial 
and  religious  rule.  It  is  not  until  this  is  properly 
apprehended  that  Gal  4^""  becomes  clear  and  natural. 
Paul  in  that  passage  implies  that  the  Judaizing 
movement  of  the  Christian  Galatians  is  a  recurrence 
to  their  old  heathen  type.  After  being  set  free  from 
the  bonds  of  a  hard  ceremonial  law,  1  hey  were  putting 
themselves  once  more  into  the  bonds  of  another 
ceremonial  law,  equally  hard.  In  their  action 
they  were  showing  themselves  senseless  (av&rfroi, 
Gal  3'),  devoid  of  the  educated  mind  that  could 
j)erceive  the  real  nature  of  things.  There  is  an 
intentional  emphasis  in  the  juxt^iposition  of  avb/trroi 
with  FaXdrat,  for  it  w8ls  the  more  educated  party, 
opposed  to  the  native  superstition,  that  would  most 
warmly  welcome  the  provincial  title  ;  hence  the 
address,  'senseless  G.,'  already  anticipates  the 
longer  expostulation  (4'-"),  'G.  who  are  sinking 
from  the  educated  standard  to  the  ignorance  and 
superstition  of  tlie  native  religion.' 

Further,  the  great  strength  of  the  Jews  in  the 
cities  of  South  Galatia   and  South  Phrygia  had 

f reduced  a  peculiar  mixed  type  of  religion.     The 
'hrygian  religion  of  Sabazios  formed  the  founda- 
tion   on  which  this  mixed    type  was   built  up. 

*  Created  a  colonia  by  Hadrian ;  older  authorities  say  it  was 
made  a  eolonia  by  Claudius,  and  Zahn  {Kinleitnng,  p.  ISO) 
wrongly  follows  them. 

t  As  Mommsen  points  out,  the  national  designation  aa 
Lycaonian  or  Phrj'gian  was  the  servile  desij^ation  applied 
to  slaves,  horses,  and  marines  (cla^siarix),  who  wore  originally 
servile  (Uermet.  1884,  p.  83  fT.). 

X  Cities  afid  Bitfioprict  of  Phrygia,  i-  134 ff.,  147 fT.,  94  fT.,  etc. 
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Salxizios  was  identified  with  the  Jewish  Sabaoth ; 
and  the  Most  High  God  {^«dj  v-^iffros)  was  adored 
in  a  form  strongly  influenced  by  Jewish  elements, 
but  yet  in  many  eases  indubitably  pagan.  Purely 
Jewish  references  to  tlie  dei>i  vxpiaro^  also  occur, 
and  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  mixed 
worship.  Considerable  sections  of  the  Phrygian 
people,  especially  in  the  centre  and  south,  were 
aflected  by  the  semi-Jewish,  semi-pagan  cult ;  and, 
as  M.  Cumont  observes  in  his  admirable  paper, 
Hypsistos  (Supplement  d  la  Revue  de  Vinstruction 
puol.  en  Belg.  1897) :  '  ces  milieux,  tout  penetres 
d'idees  bibliques  sans  6tre  ^troitement  attaches  h. 
la  loi  judaique,  constituaient  un  terrain  fecond 
pour  la  predication  chretienne,  et  Ton  s'explique 
mifux,  en  t«nant  compte  de  cette  situation,  que 
la  foi  nouvelle,  ait  opere  plus  de  conversions  en 
Asie  Mineure,  que  dans  toute  autre  region.'  The 
remark  which  il.  Cumont  makes  about  Asia  Minor 
in  general  applies  with  most  force  to  those  districts 
where  the  Jews  were  specially  strong.  See  also 
Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  i.  pp.  667-676, 
also  pp.  388,  533,  538,  566,  etc.  ;  Schiirer  in  Tkeol. 
Littztg.  1S97,  p.  506.  AY.  M.  Ramsay. 

GALATIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.— i.  Authoe- 
SHIP.^ — The  Pauline  origin  of  this  Epistle  has  never 
been  called  in  question  by  a  critic  of  first-rate 
importance,  and  until  recently  has  never  been 
questioned  at  all.  In  the  early  part  of  the  2nd 
cent,  it  formed  a  part  of  Marcion's  Apostolicon. 
A  little  later  it  was  included  in  the  Syr.  and  Old 
Lat.  VSS,  and  was  recognized  by  the  Muratorian 
Canon.  It  is  cited  as  the  work  of  St.  Paul  by 
Irenteus  (III.  vi.  5,  III.  xvi.  3,  V.  xxi.  1),  by  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  {Strom,  iii.  16) ;  and  it  is 
quoted  by  Justin  Martyr  {Dial.  c.  95 ;  Oratio,  5) 
and  by  Athenagoras  (Legatio,  c.  16).  And  wliile 
the  echoes  of  its  language  which  have  been  detected 
in  Clement,  Barnabas,  Ignatius,  and  Hermas,  are 
somewhat  dull  and  doubtful,  a  clear  reference 
to  the  Ep.  occurs  in  Polycarp  (Phil.  5),  eld&res  oS» 
Sti  6  $fbs  ov  fivKT-r]pi(;'eTai  (Gal  6^),  and  almost  cer- 
tainly in  the  words  (c.  3),  ijris  iarlv  fx-^p  vivruv 
rnMi>'(ci.  Gal  i^). 

The  internal  evidence  is  irresistible.  It  has 
been  felt  that  it  is  a  real  person  who  speaks  in 
the  Ep.,  a  person  engaged  with  earnestness  and 
vehemence  in  a  critical  conflict.  A  Paulinist  of 
the  2nd  cent,  would  not  be  likely  to  dwell  upon  the 
fact  that  his  masters  apostleship  had  been  called  in 
question,  or  to  represent  some  of  his  earliest  and 
most  highly  prized  conquests  from  heathenism  as 
slipping  through  his  fingers.  Esp.  does  the  subject 
discussed  in  the  Ep.  speak  for  its  early  date.  It  is 
a  polemical  tract,  a  contribution  to  a  controversy 
which  Avas  raging  at  the  time  of  its  appearance. 
As  Gloel  says,  it  is  not  a  sermon,  it  is  not  a 
treatise,  it  is  a  sword-cut,  delivered  in  the  hour  of 
CTeatest  danger  by  a  combatant  who  is  assaulted 
by  determined  foes.  The  question,  then,  is.  When 
was  there  any  risk  of  Gentile  Christians  being 
compelled  to  submit  to  circumcision  ?  It  is  idle  to 
look  for  such  a  danger  in  any  generation  subse- 
quent to  the  year  A.D.  70.  Before  that  time  there 
already  existed  throughout  the  empire  strong 
Gentile  churches  of  nncircumcised  members.  And 
if  this  letter  is  part  of  a  conflict  against  real  and 
not  imaginary  dangers,  a  place  must  be  found  for  it 
in  the  earliest  years  of  Gentile  admission  to  the 
Christian  Church.  It  can  surprise  no  one  that  this 
admission  should  have  been  won  only  by  conflict. 
To  discard  ^losaism  might  well  seem  to  the  Jews 
to  be  equivalent  to  discarding  religion.     The  sur- 

E rising  thing  is  that  the  Gentiles  were  led  to 
berty  by  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews.  But  what 
brought  St.  Paul  to  the  front  was  not  merely  that 
he  had  been  appointed  Apostle  and  Defender  of 


the  Faith  to  the  Gentiles,  but  much  more  that  he 
perceived  that  this  was  a  conflict  involving  the 
very  existence  of  Christianity.  Was  Christ  sutti- 
cient  for  salvation,  or  must  other  things  be  added ': 
This  was  the  question  which  St.  Paul  saw  to  be 
involved  in  the  question  of  circumcision.  To  his 
eye  it  was  an  alternative,  Circumcision  or  the 
Cross.  And  this  Ep.  bears  upon  it  the  marks  of 
having  been  written  in  the  very  heat  of  this  con- 
flict. But  if  so,  then  it  can  have  proceeded  from 
no  other  hand  than  that  of  the  man  whose  life  was 
spent  in  the  service  and  defence  of  the  Gentiles. 

The  first  assault  upon  its  authenticity  was  niade  by  Bmno 
Bauer  in  1850  (KritUc  der  Paul.  Brief e).  This  critic  maintained 
that  it  was  a  compilation  from  Ro  and  Co,  intended  to  correct 
the  false  impression  of  St.  Paul  conveyed  by  the  Acts.  In  1886 
Pierson  and  Naber  published  their  Verigimilia.  Laceram  eondi- 
tionem  XT  fxemplix  illuitrarunt  et  ab  oriffine  repetierutit 
(Amstelodami),  which  has  been  well  rendered  'The  NT  in 
Tatters.'  Theyallege  that  the  Epistles  known  as  Pauline  were 
really  compiled  by  Paulus  Episeopus  (Paul  the  Bishop),  who 
made  use  of  letters  or  parts  of  letters  which  had  already  been 
addressed  to  Gentile  churches  by  a  missionarj-  of  reformed  and 
spiritualized  Judaism.  This  theory  discredited  its  authors 
rather  than  the  Epp.  of  Paul.  (See  Steck,  Der  Gaiaterl/rief ; 
Kuenen,  ThT,  xx.  (1886)  491  ff.,  included  in  the  Gesammelte 
Abhandlunrjen,  tr*  by  Budde,  1894,  pp.  330-369 ;  Van  Manen  in 
the  Jahrhiieher  fur  Protest.  Theol.  1887  ;  Zahn  in  Zeitschrift  f. 
Kirchlic/ie  Wissentehqft,  1889).  Loman  {QtuBstitmes  Pauiince, 
Amsterdam,  1882-86)  supposed  that  the  four  great  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  were  written  in  his  name  to  recommend  unirersalistic 
Christianity  in  opp.  to  the  original  Christianitj-,  which  had  been 
a  Jewish  Messianic  movement  centring  in  a  mythical  Jesus. 
Paul  was  not  wholly  mj-thical,  but  the  canonical  Paul  was. 

Scarcely  more  serious  or  plausible  than  those  assaults  was 
that  of  Rudolf  Steck  of  Bern,  who,  in  1888,  published  at  BerUn 
his  small  \  olume,  entitled  Der  Galaterbrief  naeh  $einer  Echtheit 
untergucht  nebit  kritiseken  Bemtrkiingen  zu  den  patiKniichen 
Hariptbriefen.  In  this  publication  Steck  aimed  at  proving 
that  the  sketch  of  primitive  church  history  offered  by  the 
Tiibingen  school  was  as  little  in  correspondence  with  fact  as  the 
outline  given  in  the  Bk  of  Ac,  and  that  the  four  principal  Epp. 
of  St.  Paul  are  as  Uttle  entitled  to  be  considered  genuine  as  the 
smaller  Epp.  Baur  had  contented  himself  with  sajing,  '  There 
has  never  been  the  slightest  suspicion  east  upon  these  four  Epp. 
They  bear  on  themselves  so  incontestably  the  character  of  PauUne 
originality  that  it  is  not  possible  for  critical  doubt  to  be  exer- 
cised upon  them  with  any  show  of  reason.'  Very  good,  says 
Steck,  but  where  does  Baur  learn  the  marks  of  •  PaulSie  origin- 
ality ' ?  Is  he  not  perilously  near  a  petitio principiit  He  rejects 
Ac  as  a  true  picture  of  Paul's  character :  whence,  then,  does  he 
receive  the  true  impression?  Accordiiielv,  Steck  applies  to  Gal 
the  Tiibingen  method,  and  finds  that  it  is  not  genmne.  Much 
has  been  derived  from  Ro,  bur  it  betrays  a  more  fully  developed 
Paulinism ;  and  the  borrowed  expressions  appear  in  Gal  as 
stones  from  an  old  house  built  into  a  new  wall.  The  date  must 
be  subsequent  to  a.  d.  TO,  because  Jerus.  is  said  to  be  in  bondage(!). 
The  inviting  of  attention  to  the  large  letters  in  which  Paul 
writes  is  a  manifest  attempt  to  palm  off  the  Ep.  as  Pauline. 
This  criticism  was  answered  from  the  Tiibingen  side  by  Holsten 
and  Holtzmann  ;  but  by  far  the  most  effective  reply  is  to  be 
found  in  Gloel's  Die  yungste  Kritik  det  Galaterbri^es  aufihre 
Bereehtigung  gepriift  (Erlangen,  1890).  See  also  Lindemann's 
Die  Eehtheit  der  Paulinischen  Hauptbriefe  gegen  Stedfs  Ctn- 
tturzversrtch  vertheidigt.  Steck  was  followed  by  Volter,  who 
attempted  to  show  (Die  Komposition  d.  Paul.  Hauptbriefe, 
Tubingen,  1390)  that  Gal  is  spurious  and  dependent  on  Ro 
and  1  and  2  Co.  [A  full  account  of  these  assaults  upon  the 
genuineness  and  integrity  of  Gal  is  given  bj*  Knowling  in  his 
Witness  of  the  Epistles,'  pp.  133-243.  See  also  Clemen,  Die 
EinheitU'ehkeit  der  Paul.  Briefe  (Gottingen,  1894),  pp.  100- 
125 ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  van  Manen  in  Expos.  Times,  Feb., 
March,  April,  189S]. 

ii.  The  Persons  addressed.— These  are  desig- 
nated (1-)  '  the  churches  of  Galatia.'    Alone  among 
the  Epp.  of  St.  Paul  this  is  addressed,  not  to  an  in- 
dividual or  to  any  single  church,  but  to  a  grouji 
of  churches.      AVhere  are  we  to  look  for  these 
churches?     For  the  name  'Galatia'  has  a  wider 
'■  and  a  narrower  application  (see  Galatia).     Are 
'  the  churches  of  G.'  to  be  sought  for  in  the  geo- 
graphically limited  district  inhabited  by  the  Celtic 
Galatians,  or  in  the  wider  region  comprehended 
:  in  the  Kom.  province,  G.  ?    The  majority  of  critics 
'  hold  that  as  m  the  Bk  of  Ac  the  term  G.  is  used  in 
!  the  narrower  sense  to  denote  the  district  of  G. 
!  proper,   or  original,  so  this   Ep.   is   addressed  to 
I  the  chtirches  of  that  remote  country,  which  prob- 
i  ably  existed  in  the  towns  of  Ancyra,  Pessinns, 
'  Gefma,  and  Tavium  in  the   N.,   and   not  to  the 
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churches  of  Antioch,  Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe 
in  the  S.  Such  is  the  opinion,  e.g.,  of  Weiss, 
Lipsius,  Sieflert,  Lightfoot,  Davidson,  and  Godet. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  claims  of  provincial  G. 
have  been  advocated  by  such  critics  as  Kenan  and 
Perrot  in  France;  Mynster,  Weizsiicker,  Hausrath, 
Zahn,  and  Pfleiderer  in  Germany.  And  this 
opinion  has  recently  been  reinft>rced  by  the  ad- 
hesion of  Prof.  W.  M.  Ilanisay,  whose  personal 
knowledge  of  Asia  Minor  and  acquaintance  with 
its  history  lend  great  weight  to  his  judgment. 

There  nre  three  sources  from  which  liffht  upon  this  question 
may  \>e  sought :  the  Bk  of  Ac,  the  other  I'ttuline  Epp.,  and  this 
Epistle  itself.  In  the  Uk  of  Ac  (13i'*-142*)  we  possess  a  pretty 
full  account  of  the  foundation  of  churches  in  S.  O.,  although  it 
is  to  be  noted  tliot  the  writer  uses  the  ethnographical  names, 
Lycaonia  and  Pisidia,  and  not  the  political  designation  of  the 
district,  0.  On  the  other  hand,  no  account  is  given  nor  any 
notice  taken  of  the  founding  of  churches  in  N.  G.  And  this 
silence  is  not  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
time  of  the  presumed  founding  of  these  clmrches  St.  Luke  was 
not  St.  Paul's  companion,  for  other  events  of  which  St.  Luke  was 
not  an  eye-witness  are  fully  described.  But  if  St.  Luke  joined  St. 
Paul  immediately  after  the  apostle  had  been  so  warmly  received 
and  so  successfully  engaged  in  N.  Q.,  as  by  the  hypothesis  he  had 
been,  then  certainly  it  is  strange  that  no  notice  should  be  taken 
of  so  remarkable  a  mission.  No  sure  conclusion  can  be  based  on 
this  silence,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  a  letter  should  have  been 
addressed  t<>  churches  regarding  which  we  have  some  informa- 
tion than  to  those  of  which  St.  Luke  tells  us  nothing.  For  it  is 
to  be  consi(lere<l  that  .St.  Luke  must  have  known  the  intense 
interest  which  St.  Paul  took  in  the  churches  thus  addressed,  and 
would  naturally  have  informed  himself  and  others  about  them. 

The  passage  in  the  Bk  of  Ac {IQ*>>)  in  which  St.  Paul's  route 
from  Derbe  and  Lystra  to  Troas  is  described,  has  been  claimed 
both  by  the  advocates  of  the  N.  G.  and  by  the  upholders  of 
the  S.  G.  theory.  According  to  Ramsay  (Church  in  Rom. 
Emp.  pp.  74-111),  this  journey  was  described  by  one  who  wrote 
under  the  immediate  influence  of  St.  Paul  himself.  It  must 
therefore  be  accepted  as  exact  and  intelligible.  Antioch  in 
Pisidia  may  be  taken  as  the  starting-point,  for  probably  it  was 
while  in  that  city,  and  while  he  was  making  arrangements  for 
passing  westwartls  through  Asia  to  Ephesus,  that  it  was  made 
plain  to  him  that  he  must  not  at  tnis  time  proclaim  Christ 
in  Asia.  Instead  of  going  W.,  therefore,  he  turned  to  the  N. 
'And  they  passed  through  Phrygia  and  the  region  of  G.,'  and 
so  reached  Mysia.  Now,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  if  any  one 
was  so  minded  it  was  possible  to  go  from  Antioch  to  Pessinus 
in  G.,  and  from  Pessinus  to  Genua,  and  at  that  point  to  form 
the  tlesign  of  entering  Bithynia.  But  in  this  ca.se  the  force  of 
the  topo^'raphical  notice,  that  it  was  when  they  had  come  over 
against  Mysia  that  they  proposed  to  enter  Bithynia,  is  entirely- 
lost. 

Accordingly,  Prof.  Ramsay  proposes  another  route,  following 
the  road  which  runs  N.W.,  and  not  the  rOcid  which  runs  N.E. 
This  road  would  have  led  St.  Paul  and  his  party  into  Bithynia, 
but  when  they  came  so  far  N .  as  to  be  opposite  Mysia,  that  is  to 
say,  as  to  have  it  lying  to  their  left,  '  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  suffered 
them  not'  to  enter  Bithynia.  and  therefore,  turning  to  the  W., 
they  skirted  the  southern  border  of  Mysia,  and  so  came  to  Troas. 
Certainly,  this  gives  a  route  that  has  great  probability  in  its 
favour.  For  (1)  any  one  proposing  to  go  from  Lystra  and  Perbe 
to  Bithynia  would  naturally  go  by  the  road  passing  through 
Dorylaion,  and  from  this  road,  or  anv  part  of  it,  it  would  be  out 
of  the  way  to  enter  G.  proper.  And  (2)  to  use  Prof.  Ramsay's 
words,  '  From  N.  G.  no  possible  route  to  Bithynia  could  "be 
said  to  bring  a  traveller  to  a  point  '  over  against  Mysia,'  still 
less  '  to  the  frontier  of  Mysia.'  Another  strong  iwint  in  favour 
of  this  route  and  undelayed  Journey  is  this,  that  in  vv.6-  ^  (Ac 
16)  a  single  definite  journey  is  described.  The  statement,  '  They 
passed  through  Phrygia  .  .  .  and  when  they  came  opposite 
Mysia,'  seems  to  leave  no  room  for  any  such  mission  in  G.  as  is 
required  by  the  N.  Gal.  theory.  It  is  not  easily  credible  that 
had  St.  Paul  intercalated  into  this  journey  a  digression  east- 
wards of  about  30()  miles  into  N.  G.,  so  "important  a  mission 
would  have  been  j)a.ssed  over  in  silence. 

This  theory,  however,  implies  a  rendering  and  a  construc- 
tion of  Ac  10*  to  which  exception  has  been  taken.  This  verse, 
as  it  stands  in  modern  editions,  reads  thus :  hiiiXUtt  11  rr.y 
^pvytttt  xoc]  Va,Xa.riKv,i  vsi/picv^  xii/kiit)iitTi<  Ciri  rav^AyUu  VlvtCfjucTof 
/.tiXrireci  Tit  Xiytyi  i>  t>)  'Afl-/«.  Prof.  Ramsay  contends  that 
4-fnjyia,*  is  here  an  adj.,  not  a  substantive,  and  that  the  designa- 
tion Tr,»  .  .  .  x*/'«*  means 'the  country  to  which  tlie  epithets 
Phrygian  and  (ialatic  apply,'  'the  Plirygo-Galatic  territory.' 
This  country,  Phrygia-Galatica,  lies  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Rom.  province  G.,  and  includes  Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Antioch 
of  Pisidia.  But  in  the  only  other  passages  in  which  St.  Luke 
mentions  Phrj'gia  (Ac  2'"  and  IS^J)  he  uses  ^pvyin  as  a  sub- 
stantive. In  the  latter  of  these  pjwsagos  the  expression  t;.» 
T»\tfnxr,t  5;*f«t»  xa.)  tpvyitm  throws  light  on  16*.  It  may  be 
iiifcrre<I  that  in  both  passages  he  had  the  same  tract  of  country 
in  view,  and  that  as  in  IS^u  tpvyici  is  a  substantive,  so  it  is 
in  1G6.  And  as  it  is  p^mmatically  possible  to  render  the  dis- 
pute<l  phrase  '  Phrjgia  and  the  Gal.  country-,'  it  becomes  verj- 
doubtful  whether  Prof.  Ramsay's  rendering  is  tenable. 

It  has  also  been  supposed  that  the  use  of  the  phrase  '  the  Gal. 
country,'  and  the  avoidance  of  the  simple  '  Oaiatia,'  impiies  or 


Bugg^esta  that  St.  Luke  may  have  wished  thus  to  indicate  that 
he  was  s)>eaking  of  the  whole  land  that  could  i>e  called  'Galo- 
tian,'  rather  than  of  the  smaller  country  which  originally  waa 
known  as  G.  This  is  plausible.  But  it  may  be  that  the  WTitcr 
wished  to  indicate  that  rural  districts  as  well  as  cities  were 
evangelized  by  St.  Paul  (see  146). 

Again,  Prof,  Ramsay's  construction  requires  a  somewhat 
unusual  and  ditficult  relation  of  the  partici|>le  xatXuOitrit  to  the 
main  verb  hiiixSt:  The  natural  construction  undoubtedly  is 
that  which  RV  has  adopted,  involving  that  St.  Paul  and  the 
rest  passed  through  Phrygia  and  G.  in  consequence  of  having 
been  prevented  from  preaching  in  Asia.  But  Prof.  Ramsay 
maintains  that  the  sequence  of  the  verbs  as  they  sUind  in  the 
sentence  \»  t\\e  sequence  of  time:  '(1)  they  went  through  the 
Phrygo-Galatic  land  ;  (2)  they  were  forbidden  to  speak  in  Asia ; 
(3)  thejr  came  over  against  Mysia ;  (4)  they  cssaye<l  to  go  into 
Bithynia ;  (5)  the  Spirit  suffered  tiiem  not ;  (t!)  tJiey  passed 
through  Mysia ;  (7)  they  came  to  Troas.' 

In  this  uncertainty  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Oifford  (Expositor, 
July  18U4)  is  worthy  of  consideration.  He  sup|>oses  tiiat  the 
Phrygian  and  Gal.  country  is  the  borderland  bet^vcen  the  two 
countries,  the  E.  edge  of  Phrygia  and  the  W.  stri]>  of  G.  Leav- 
ing Antioch,  St.  Paul,  insteoffof  going  W.  to  Ephesus  in  Asia, 
as  apparently  he  had  intended,  went  northwanis  through  the 
Phrygian-Gal.  borderland  with  the  puri>ose  of  entering  Bithynia ; 
but  when  he  came  opposite  Jlysia  ne  was  compelled  to  turn  W. 
to  the  coast. 

In  the  other  Epp.  of  St.  Paul  we  find  one  significant  allusion 
to  'the  churches  of  G.,'  1  Co  lOi  'Concerning  the  collection  for 
the  saints  as  I  gave  order  unto  the  churches  of  G.,  so  do  ye.' 
Now,  if  by  this  designation  we  are  to  understand  the  churches 
of  N.  G.  exclusively,  then  how  is  it  that  the  churches  of  the  8., 
which  he  so  repeatedly  visited  and  cherished,  were  not  included 
in  this  great  scheme  of  beneficence  ?  On  this  allusion  to  '  the 
churches  of  G.'  Dr.  I'lunimer  has  the  following  just  observation  : 
'We  are  not  entitled  to  conclude  that  because  St.  Luke,  when 
historically  relating  the  course  of  St.  Paul's  journeys,  describes 
the  places  visited  by  their  precise  geographical  designations,  St. 
Paul  may  not  have  used  the  word  G.  in  a  wide  stnsc  when  in 
want  of  a  word  to  include  all  the  churches  which  he  had  foimded 
in  the  Rom.  province  of  G.  In  fact,  if  he  had  wished  to  include 
under  one  designation  the  churches  of  Antioch,  Iconium,  Derbe, 
and  Lystra,  together  possibly  with  others  in  the  adjacent 
district,  it  is  ha^  to  say  what  other  term  he  could  have  used. 
There  is  ...  no  certain  evidence  that  St.  Paul  founded  churches 
in  G.  proper ;  if  he  did,  these,  of  course,  would  be  included  among 
the  churches  of  G.  But  the  question  is  wliether  we  are  bound  to 
understand  St.  Paul's  use  of  the  word  as  excluding  all  churchts 
save  tho.se  of  G.  proper?  Now,  it  is  not  likely  either  that 
when  he  was  organizing  a  collection  for  the  poor  Christians  of 
Jerus.,  he  would  omit  to  apjieal  to  the  churt-hes  in  the  Gal. 
province  with  which  his  relations  were  so  intimate,  or  that 
he  would  leave  those  churches  unmentioned  \\\\''.\  -vriiing  to 
Corinth.' 

In  the  Ep.  itself  (4i^'*)  there  occurs  mi  ai;  il  u  \<i  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  first  preaclied  tl»u  gospel  to  tlie 
churches  now  addressed,  etixrs  ert  ii' icrUnitMy  rf,!  rxpxi; 
iir,yytXiirK/j.r,y  C/^'it  t»  Tpirtpcv,  which  Can  only  moan,  'you  know 
that  it  was  on  account  of  an  infirmity  of  my  flesh  I  formerly 
preached  to  you.'  This  statement  impUes  that  he  was  weak 
and  ill  when  in  the  district  referred  to,  and  that  but  for  this 
weakness  he  would  not  have  preached  in  it.  Prof.  Ramsaj'  in- 
geniously construes  the  situation  thus :  While  on  his  first 
journey  St.  Paul  caught  a  fever  at  Perga,  and  as  its  natural 
cure  a  change  to  the  higher  and  purer  air  of  Antioch  was  pre- 
scribed. He  reached  Antioch  with  traces  of  illness  upon  him, 
and  with  liability  to  its  recurrence.  This  is  iwssible  ;  but  may 
not  the  '  weakness '  have  been  connected  with  the  stoning  he 
suffered  at  Lystra?  It  was  after  this  stoning,  which  must  liave 
left  very  obvious  marks  upon  him,  that  he  preached  in  Derbe, 
Lystra  itself,  Iconium,  and  Antioch  (.\c  14'^23).  in  this  case, 
as  in  the  course  of  events  suggested  by  Prof.  Ramsay,  t» 
vfiript*  receives  its  proper  sense,  'on  the  former  of  my  two 
visits.'  • 

But  whatever  the  weakness  was,  and  however  incurred,  tlie 
fact  remains  that  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  preaching  in 
a  district  where  he  hod  no  intention  of  preaching :  a  district, 
therefore,  which  lay  on  the  road  to  some  more  attractive  field 
of  operation.  Now,  it  will  scarcely  do  to  say  that  G.  proper  lay 
on  the  road  to  nowhere,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  St.  Paul  had  a 
desire  to  enter  Bithynia,  and  might,  because  debarred  from  Asia, 
have  chosen  to  pass  through  the  western  edge  of  G.  on  his  way 
to  the  more  northern  province.  It  se(ni>',  therefore,  as  easy  to 
construe  this  expression  in  keeping  with  i'ih  X.  tlalatian  theorj- 
as  with  the  S.  Galatian. 

We  find  from  the  Ep.  itself  that  emissaries  from  Jerus.  had 
appeared  among  the  Gal.  churches,  and  it  has  been  argued  that 
such  persons  would  scarcely  have  fH>netwted  so  far  into  the 
interior  of  Asia  Minor  as  the  N.  Gal.  theory  supixwes.  But  this 
is  both  to  misconceive  the  accessibility  of  the  region  and  to 
underrate  the  eager  propagandism of  the  Jew  and  the  antiixithy 
to  St.  Paul.  It  is  more  to  the  puri>ose  to  piiint  to  ;'iH  and  to 
find  in  it  an  allusion  to  the  circumcision  of  Timothy,  which  was 
well  known  among  the  S.  Gal.  churches,  and  mi^ht  naturally 
be  used  as  a  handle  against  St.  Paul,  and  a  ground  of  charging 
him  with  inconsistency. 

*The  Greek  interpreters  understood  the  «rfiin/«  of  per- 
secution. Theodoret,  e.g.,  says :  tut'irtt  t«xx^>  t^ipn  io'/  r*v 
rittMtrtt  krifuttt,  tuni^iiMtti  mm  rTftfiX.*ifMf*i  M«t  fiupi»  Cir»,uitmt 
huni. 
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The  internal  evidence  which  the  Ep.  bean,  that  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  Celts,  cannot  be  regarded  as  trustworthy.    Lig-htfoot 
and  others  have  collected  very  interesting  notices  of  the  Celtic 
'•*■■"•' "'"r,  their  sensuousness  and  impiusiveness,  and  so  forth, 
'  adduced  from  the  Ep.  illustrations  of  these  qualities 
re  certainly  striking.    But  although  these  might  serve 
lorative  evidence  to  an  otherwise  strong  argument,  the 
'  V  of  founding  upon  them  is  at  once  apparent  when  it  is 
:  d  how  difficult  it  is  to  grasp  national  character,  and 
..  ..i.>    .ve  reflect  that  the  Celtic  character  produces  typiies  so 
diverse  as  the  Irish,  the  Welsh,  and  the  Highlanders  of  Scot- 
land. 

iii.  Occasion*  of  the  Epistle.— The  Galatians 
had  received  St.  Paul  w-ith  extraordinary  demon- 
strations of  friendliness  (4^*).  They  had  felicitated 
themselves  on  their  good  fortxme  in  having  him 
for  their  guest,  and  they  had  received  his  gospel 
as  a  message  from  heaven,  or  as  if  Christ  Jesus 
Himself  had  come  among  them  (4").  Churches 
had  been  formed,  and  they  'ran  bravely'  (5'). 
That  a  second  visit  had  been  paid  to  these  churches 
before  this  letter  was  -mitten,  is  the  natural  infer- 
ence from  some  expressions  which  occur  in  it.  The 
rd  irpdrepov  of  4^  might  merely  mean  •  formerly,' 
and  not  definitely  '  on  the  former  of  two  occa- 
sions ' ;  neither  is  the  expression  of  the  16th 
verse  decisive  (uirre  fx^P'^  i>fiCiv  yeyova  aXr/Oevuv 
xifjiiv),  for  it  is  possible  that  in  these  words  he  might 
be  merely  alluding  to  the  change  of  feeling  to- 
wards him  produced  by  the  representations  of 
his  enemies,  or  anticipating  the  resentment  this 
letter  itself  might  occasion.  But  when  he  uses 
such  expressions  as  those  which  occur  in  1^ 
and  5',  and  which  point  to  emphatic  warnings 
uttered  when  he  was  among  them,  it  would  appear 
that  such  warnings  are  incongruous  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  first  visit,  and  must  be  referred 
to  a  second,  when  he  perceived  symptoms  of  de- 
fection from  the  gospel  he  had  proclaimed. 

The  symptoms  he  had  obsened  rapidly  de- 
veloped. They  were  moving  away  from  the  free 
standing  of  faith  to  the  bondage  or  the  law ;  they 
were  bein^  circumcised,  observing  days  and  new 
moons  and  other  seasons,  and  returning  to  the 
weak  and  ])eggarly  elements  from  which  St.  Paul 
believed  they  had  escaped  (i6  49-i'>  53).  In  this 
retrograde  movement  St.  Paul  sees  a  renunciation 
of  grace,  a  \-irtual  renunciation  of  Christ  (5^).  He 
still  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  irreparable 
damage  had  not  yet  been  done  (5^°) ;  but  assuredly 
the  evil  leaven  was  working  among  them,  and  '  a 
little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump '  (5^). 

This  sad  change  had  been  wrought  by  the 
Judaizing  party,  and  apparently  in  great  part  by 
one  individual.  This  individual  seems  to  have 
been  a  personage  of  some  distinction.  He  exerted 
a  fascinating  power  over  the  Galatians  (3^),  and 
apparently  claimed  to  speak  with  authority  (1*). 
Whether  St.  Paul  actually  knew  him  is  doubtful 
(see  5'  5<rTty  edi'  ^,  and  5"  and  3^)  :  that  he  knew 
him  by  name  may  be  taken  for  granted. 

No  special  reason  need  be  sought  to  accotmt  for 
the  Judaizing  party  ha\-ing  emissaries  in  G.  The 
question  of  the  relation  of  GentUe  Christians  to 
the  Jewish  law  was  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  emerge 
in  every  church  in  which  there  were  any  Jewish 
Cliristians.  Must  a  GentUe  enter  Christianity 
through  Judaism?  and  to  what  extent  is  the 
Mosaic  law  binding  on  GentUes? — these  questions 
must  be  answered,  and  the  battle  between  legalism 
and  liberty  fought  through  to  the  end.  Super- 
ficially, the  Judaizers,  who  maintained  that  to 
become  a  Christian  a  man  must  also  become  a 
Jew,  had  a  great  deal  to  say  for  themselves.  The 
law  was  a  divine  institution.  The  promises  had 
been  given  to  Abraham  and  his  seed.  The  Messiah 
was  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews.  Jesus  Himself  had 
been  circumcised,  and  had  kept  the  whole  law, 
Tlie  original  apostles  did  the  same.  Was  not  this 
an  obvious  and  infallible  example  ?    Besides,  if  the 


Gentile  converts  were  not  to  keep  the  law,  how 
were  they  to  escape  from  the  immoralities  in 
which  they  had  been  brought  up  ?  And  who  was 
this  Paul  who  taught  them  to  neglect  the  law  ? 
What  claim  had  he  to  be  considered  an  apostle  ? 
He  did  not  keep  company  with  Christ  while  on 
earth,  as  the  others  had  done ;  he  was  not  called, 
as  they  had  been,  to  the  apostolate  by  the  Lord 
in  His  lifetime ;  he  had  no  external  authentication 
of  himself,  like  their  letters  of  commendation  from 
the  mother-church  at  Jerusalem.  The  Judaizers 
did  not  scruple  even  to  speak  slightingly  of  his 
appearance,  and  to  insinuate  that  his  motives 
were  impure  and  his  conduct  inconsistent  with  his 
teaching.  When  it  suited  him  he  practised  circtmi- 
cision,  as  in  the  case  of  Timothy.  If,  therefore, 
he  had  not  enjoined  it  on  the  Galatians,  it  was 
through  a  desire  to  please  men  (5"  1^"). 

All  personal  abuse  and  calumny  St.  Paul  could 
no  doubt  have  overlooked  ;  what  he  could  not 
overlook  Avas  the  Judaizing  adulteration  or  sub- 
version of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  And  the  very 
speciousness  of  the  arguments  used,  and  the  chai-- 
acteristic  zeal  for  the  law  displaj^ed  by  the 
Judaizers,  all  the  more  emphatically  inspired  St. 
Paul  with  the  feeling  that  the  crisis  was  of  tre- 
mendous moment,  and  that  his  life-work  among 
the  Gentiles  himg  in  the  balance.  For  not  only 
was  he  aware  that  to  demand  circumcision  and 
impose  the  whole  Mosaic  law  on  the  Gentile 
world,  was  to  undertake  a  hopeless  task,  but 
also  he  perceived  that  it  would  obscure  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  He  saw,  as  apparently  no  other 
man  of  influence  saw,  that  to  represent  anything 
else  than  the  cross  of  Christ  as  essential  to  salva- 
tion, was  really  to  affirm  that  the  cross  alone  was 
not  sufficient.  St.  Paul  recognized  that  it  was 
either  the  law  or  Christ ;  that  a  man  could  not  be 
justified  \)j  both.  '  Behold,  I  Paul  say  unto 
you,  that  if  ye  receive  circumcision,  Christ  wiU 
profit  you  nothing'  (5^);  'je  are  severed  from 
Christ,  ye  who  would  be  j  ustified  by  the  law : 
ye  are  Killen  away  from  grace'  (5*  Ka-nipY^dirre 
drd  XptoToO  drives  ev  pdfup  diKcuovffde,  Tr)s  x'^P"''*^ 
i^eviffaTe).  The  importance  of  the  crisis  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  '  It  really  seemed  as  if  the 
mighty  enthusiasm  of  Pentecost  might  sink  into 
respectable  legalism,  as  if  Christianity  might  be 
strangled  in  its  cradle  by  the  iron  hand  of  the 
law,  as  if  it  might  sink  into  an  obscure  Jewish 
sect,  and  disappear  in  the  national  ruin,  instead  of 
breaking  its  fetters,  spreading  its  mighty  spiritual 
pinions,  and  claiming  the  universal  heaven  as  its 
home '  (Bishop  Moorhouse,  Dangers  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Age,  p.  21). 

Date  of  the  Epistle. — The  date  of  the  Ep. 
has  been,  and  still  is,  contested.  It  has  been 
assigned  by  different  critics  to  the  beginning,  to 
the  close,  and  to  every  intermediate  stage  of  its 
author's  epistolary  activity.  It  stands  first  in  the 
canon  of  Marcion  ;  but  tliere  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  canon  was  not  arranged  in  chronological 
order  (Tertul.  adv.  Marcion.  v.  2).  One  or  two 
modem  scholars,  as  Michaelis,  Koppe,  Zahn,  have 
placed  it  earliest  among  the  Epp.  of  St.  Paul ; 
while  Koehler  and  Schrader  consider  it  the  latest 
(Davidson,  Introd.  L  73).  Calvin  held  that  it  was 
written  before  the  Council  at  Jems.,  and  that  the 
visit  to  Jems.,  which  St.  Paul  relates  in  Gal  2, 
is  the  same  as  that  which  is  mentioned  in  Ac  11*, 
and  is  not  that  of  Ac  15.  This  view  has  received 
the  powerful  advocacy  of  Prof.  Kamsay  (Expositor, 
Aug.  1895),  who  argues  that  the  account  of  the 
journey  in  Ac  11.  12  is  'in  the  most  singular 
agreement '  with  the  narrative  of  Gal  2.  Hausrath 
dogmatically  pronounces  that  the  Ep.  was  written 
in  the  autumn  of  53,  and  on  the  following  ingeni- 
ously discovered  ground  :  '  As  the  Gral.  are  on  the 
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point  of  joining  with  the  synagogue  in  celebrating 
the  beginning  of  the  sabbatical  year  (Gal  4"*), 
lasting  from  Sept.  53  to  Sept.  54,  the  Ep.  must 
date  from  the  autumn  of  53,  in  which  St.  Paul 
crossed  into  Macedonia '  ( Time  of  the  Apostles,  iii. 
188.  Hausrath,  of  course,  holds  the  S.  Gal.  theory). 
Renan,  again,  places  the  Ep.  between  the  second 
and  third  missionary  journeys,  and  dates  it  from 
Antioch. 

The  majority  of  contiitcntal  critics,  however, 
such  as  Weiss,  Holtzmunn,  Sieffert,  Lipsius,  and 
Godet,  place  it  very  early  in  the  Ephesian  resi- 
dence, and  consequently  first  of  the  four  great 
Epp.  In  this  finding  they  are  considerably  influ- 
enced by  the  ofh-ws  rax^ws  of  1*.  This  expression, 
it  is  supposed,  involves  that  no  long  time  can 
have  elapsed  between  St.  Paul's  second  visit  to 
the  Gal.  churches  and  this  letter.  Lightfoot, 
however,  has  shown  (Gal.  pp.  41,  42)  that  this  con- 
clusion rests  on  two  erroneous  assumptions:  (1) 
that  *  so  soon '  means  '  so  soon  after  I  left  you ' ; 
whereas  it  rather  refers  to  the  time  of  their  con- 
version ;  and  (2)  that  a  period  so  indicated  cannot 
embrace  more  than  a  few  months ;  Avhereas 
'  quickness  and  slowness  are  relative  terms,'  and 
the  expression  might  have  been  used  '  though  a 
whole  decade  of  years  had  passed  since  they  were 
first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Christianity.' 
Warfield,  irrespective  of  the  ofh-ws  raxews,  finds 
reasons  for  placing  the  Ep.  before  the  other  three 
which  belong  to  this  period,  '  only  a  few  weeks  at 
most  before  1  Co,'  i.e.  'about  or  somewhat  earlier 
than  the  passover  time  of  the  year  A.D.  57.'  His 
strongest  argument  is  drawn  from  1  Co  9-  'If  to 
others  I  am  not  an  apostle,  yet  to  you  at  least  I 
am,'  in  which  he  finds  an  allusion  to  the  recent 
disparagement  of  St.  Paul's  apostleship  among  the 
Galatians.  (Joum.  of  Exegetical  Soc.  Paper  read 
in  Dec.  1884). 

Lightfoot  and  Salmon  bring  the  Ep.  down  a  few 
months  later,  and  date  it  from  Corinth  early  in  the 
year  A.D.  58.  The  resemblances  between  Gal  and 
2  Co  and  Ro  are  obvious.  The  ideas  suggested 
in  Gal  3  and  4  regarding  the  Spirit  as  the  promise 
of  the  Father,  and  as  the  true  emancipator  and 
sign  of  sonship,  are  elaborated  in  Ro  8.  The 
impossibility  of  salvation  by  works,  or  of  finding 
anything  but  a  curse  in  the  law,  is  taken  up  again 
in  Ro  and  expounded  at  large.  But  neither  can 
there  be  any  doubt  regarding  the  priority  of  the 
Ep.  to  the  Galatians.  The  similarity  and  dis- 
similarity between  the  two  Epp.  are  of  that  kind 
which  tends  to  show  that  the  Ep.  to  the  Gal. 
could  not  have  been  written  either  after  or  con- 
temporary with  the  Ep.  to  the  Rom. ,  and  that  it 
was  not,  therefore,  a  compendium  of  it ;  nor  is  it 
probable  that  it  was  written  very  long  before  it. 
See  Jowett,  St.  PauVs  Epp.^  i.  240  (2nd  ed.  om.). 

The  similarity  to  2  Co  is  also  apparent.  There 
is  the  same  selr-defensive  tone  and  the  same  in- 
v((ti\  I'  ;i;,'ainst  those  teachers  who  interfered  with 
Ids  work.  In  Corinth  as  well  as  in  G.  emissaries 
from  Jerus.  were  at  work  ;  but  in  the  Cor.  Ep.  no 
elaborate  exposure  of  their  doctrinal  error  is  given. 
The  conflict  Detween  himself  and  the  Judaizers  has 
not  reached  the  doctrinal  stage.  And  hence  it  is 
argued  that  the  Ep.  to  the  Gal.,  in  which  this 
stage  is  reached,  and  in  which,  together  with  a 
defence  of  his  apostolic  authority,  there  is  also  an 
elaborate  exposure  of  the  error  of  the  Judaizers, 
must  be  later  than  the  2nd  to  the  Corinthians. 
This  conclusion,  though  not  certain,  is  highly 
probable. 

Recently,  however,  fresh  indications  of  date 
have  been  pointed  out  by  Ramsay  and  McGiff'ert. 
The  former  in  his  illuminating  papers  on  the  Ep. 
(Expositor,  1898)  argues  with  much  force  that  it 
was  written  from  Antioch  at  the  close  of  the 


second  missionary  journey  (Ai  is  !.  It  was  on 
that  journey  St.  Paul  had  circunu  i>ed  Timothy 
(Ac  16^'^),  and  this  gave  plausibility  to  the  insinua- 
tion of  the  Judaizers  that  when  it  suited  him  he 
preached  circumcision  (Gal  5").  It  was  on  that 
journey  also  he  delivered  to  the  Galatians  the 
decrees  ordained  at  Jerus.  (Ac  16*),  and  this  might 
seem  to  give  colour  to  the  allegation  that  he  was 
the  mere  messenger  of  the  higher  officials  and  not 
himself  an  apostle  (Gal  1.  2).  McGiff'ert,  on  the 
other  hand,  thinks  it  is  unquestionable  that  in 
Gal  2  St.  Paul  is  relating  events  about  which  the 
Galatians  had  no  previous  knowledge,  at  least 
from  him  ;  while  it  is  incredible  that  he  should 
have  visited  G.  subsequent  to  these  events  without 
speaking  of  them.  On  these  and  other  grounds, 
therefore, yi.cGiWert(Apostol.  Age,  pp.  227-8)  thinks 
it  probable  that  the  Ep.  was  written  from  Antioch 
previous  to  his  departure  on  the  second  missionary 
journey.  Subsequently,  the  Judaizers,  while  they 
might,  as  at  Antioch,  refuse  to  eat  with  the 
Gentiles,  could  scarcely  urge  their  circumcision 
without  seeming  to  break  with  the  motlier-church. 

Contents  of  the  Epistle.— The  Epistle  divides 
itself  into  three  almost  equal  portions — a  personal, 
a  doctrinal,  and  a  practical.  In  the  first  two 
chapters  St.  Paul  disposes  of  the  insinuations 
which  the  Judaizers  had  made  against  his  authority 
and  standing  as  an  apostle.  In  the  two  following 
chapters  he  explains  the  relation  of  the  law  to 
Christ,  or  of  Mosaism  to  Christianity.  And  in  the 
closing  chapters  he  refutes  the  allegation  that 
liberty  and  licence  are  the  same. 

To  the  disparagement  of  his  apostolic  standing, 
and  consequently  of  the  gospel  he  preached,  he 
makes  a  threefold  reply  :  (1)  He  declares  himself 
to  be  an  apostle,  not  sent  merely  from  a  Chris- 
tian community,  or  commissioned  by  a  huiiiiui 
authority,  but  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  this  he  pro\  es 
by  a  brief  narrative  of  his  movements  subsequent 
to  his  conversion,  by  which  it  is  made  apparent 
that  his  gospel  could  not  have  been  learned  from 
men  (ch.  1).  (2)  It  was  only  after  he  had  been 
preaching  for  many  years  that  he  went  at  length 
to  confer  with  the  apostles  at  Jerus.  ;  and  even 
then,  so  far  from  receiving  additional  light  or 
being  reprimanded,  he  received  from  tht>m  ac- 
knowledgment and  encouragement  (2'-'").  (3)  In- 
stead of  being  instructed  by  the  older  apostles,  or 
being  obliged  to  occupy  a  subordinate  place,  he 
himself  had  occasion  to  rebuke  St.  Peter  and 
assume  the  position  of  instructor  (2""-^). 

Next,  St.  Paul  examines  the  dogmatic  signifi- 
cance of  the  demand  that  the  Gentiles  should  km  p 
the  whole  law.  And  first  he  appeals  to  their  uwn 
experience.  As  Christian  men  they  had  received 
the  Spirit.  Had  this  all  -  comprehending  gift 
become  theirs  by  the  observance  of  the  law? 
They  knew  it  was  not  so ;  they  had  received  the 
Spirit  as  a  gift.  Believing  God  s  offer  of  the  Spirit, 
they  had  accepted  what  God  gave  (3^-').  Nor  was 
this  an  exceptional  or  novel  experience.  It  M-as 
the  same  witli  t  lie  typical  justified  man,  Abraiiani. 
Whatever  Ik-  enjoyed  of  God's  favour  ho  had  liy 
faith  (3^-^).  Indeed,  so  far  from  the  law  liaving 
power  to  bless,  it  has  only  jiowcr  lo  (ursc.  and  <>n 
this  account  and  from  this  curse  (  lirist  came  to 
redeem  n-^  (IV'  '-i.  Moreover,  huniind-  oi  ytar> 
before  tlie  hiw  wa>  heard  of,  the  prumi-e  lia<i  iieeu 
given  to  Abraham,  and  could  not  be  made  of  none 
effect  by  any  subsequently  introduced  institution. 
The  promise  held  the  field.  It  was  given  irrespec- 
tive of  the  law,  and  could  not  be  annulled  by  ii.  , 
And  yet  the  law  was  not  superfluous.  It  liad  i^•^ 
use.  It  was  added  to  instruct  the  conscience,  that 
men  might  know  their  sin  to  be  transgre»ic>n.  and 
might  learn  to  crave  righteousness.  It  was  meant 
to  stimulate  men  to  crave  the  coming  of  the  Spirit. 
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And  thus  it  served  the  purpose  of  a  schoolmaster, 
or  of  the  guardian  who  took  charge  of  boys  under 
age.  But  when  the  fulness  of  time  is  come  the 
guardian  is  no  more  needed,  the  full-groviTi  son 
having  received  the  spirit  of  his  father  (3^*— 4'^). 
Lastly,  out  of  the  law  itself  St.  Paxil  brings  proof 
that  tliere  is  a  better  thing  than  law,  even  liberty. 
This  he  does  by  allegorizing  the  story  of  Ishmael 
and  Isaac. 

In  the  third  division  of  the  Ep.  (5.  6)  St.  Paul 
proceeds  to  vindicate  Christian  liberty  against  all 
aspersions.  First  of  all  (5^"^),  he  exhorts  the  Gal. 
to  stand  fast  in  their  liberty,  and  to  beware  of 
coming  under  bondage  to  minute  observances.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  warns  them  against  using  this 
liberty  as  an  occasion  to  the  flesh  (5"-6^*).  In  a 
brief  conclusion,  written  with  his  own  hand  in  the 
large  characters  which  distinguished  it  from  the 
more  clerkly  writing  of  his  amanuensis,  he  con- 
trasts his  own  devotedness  and  afiectionate  at- 
titude towards  them  with  the  selfish  aims  of  the 
Judaizers. 

Hence,  as  Godet  says,  '  This  Ep.  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  man  ;  it  is  the  ever-precious 
document  of  his  spiritual  emancipation.' 

Difficulties  raised  by  the  Epistle. — l.  Its 
discrepancy  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. — Baui 
{Paul,  c.  V.)  maintains  that  the  autobiographical 
statements  made  by  St.  Paul  in  Gal  2  shed  an 
unfavourable  light  on  the  Ac,  '  the  statements  in 
which  can  only  be  looked  at  as  intentional  de\-ia- 
tions  from  hist,  truth  in  the  interest  of  the  special 
tendency  which  they  possess.'  Weizsacker  {Dcts 
Apostol.  Zeitalter.  p.  87  tf.,  Eng.  tr.  i.  102)  follows 
in  Baur's  steps  with  pedantic  rigour. 

Cl)  The  first  discrepancy  which  is  discovered  by  »  oom- 
parison  of  the  two  narratives  is  that  whereas  St.  Paul  says 
that  three  years  elapsed  after  his  conrerskm  before  be 
retomed  to  Jems.,  St.  Luke  says  (Ac  9^  is  Vi  irXiifmlm 
iiuifu  *s!a>a/  (which  Weizsacker  inaccurately  renders  'nar 
einige  Tage,'  'only  a  few  days'),  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
Damascos.  To  find  here  a  discrepancy  damaging  to  the  trust- 
worthiness of  Ac,  is  to  neglect  the  consideration  that  St.  Paul 
bad  a  reason  for  giving  the  exact  time,  while  St.  Lake  bad  no 
occasion  to  be  definite  and  rigidly  exact.  (2)  A  second  dis- 
crepancy urged  by  Baur  has  more  weight.  St.  Lnke  smrs  (9*) 
that  when  St.  Paul  came  to  Jerus.  he  sought  to  attadi  niaoseif 
to  the  disciples,  but  they  feared  him.  How. was  it  possiUe  that 
the  Christians  of  Jems,  should  not  have  heard  of  his  conver- 
sion"? There  was  constant  communication  between  the  two 
places,  and  St.  Paul  was  so  outstanding  a  figure  that  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  his  adhesion  to  the  Christian  Church  should  not 
have  been  known  to  all  Jerusalem.  It  has  been  urged  that  his 
absence  in  Arabia  may  have  withdrawn  him  from  attention  ; 
that  he  may  not  have  occupied  the  outstanding  position  at  that 
time  which  subsequent  events  suggest,  and,  indeed,  attboogb 
commissioned  to  Damascus,  it  seems  to  have  been  at  hia  own 
request,  and  not  because  he  was  selected  by  the  Sanhedtin. 
Besides,  even  in  St.  Paul's  own  account  (Gal  1»),  it  appears  that 
he  was  still  known  rather  as  the  persecutor  than  as  a  convert 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  even  in  Luke's  account,  it  is  apparent 
that  some,  e.g.  Barnabas,  knew  of  his  conversion.  The  intro- 
duction by  Bamabas  has  certainly  the  air  of  truth.  Xo  doubt 
difficulties  remain ;  but  not  such  as  discredit  the  accoimt  in  Ac, 
oooaidering  the  very  different  points  of  view  of  the  two  writers. 
(3)  A  third  discrepancy  is  found  in  the  statement  of  St.  Paul, 
that  he  saw  none  of  the  apostles  but  Peter ;  whereas  St.  Luke 
aays  that  Bamabas  '  brought  him  to  the  apostle*  .  .  .  and  he 
was  with  them  going  in  and  going  out  at  Jems.,  preaching 
boldly  in  the  name  of  the  Lord '  (Ac  9*7-  38).  Weiaaicker  is  here 
again  inaccurate  in  alleging  that  St.  Paul  hinuylf  aasaies  us 
that  he  got  to  know  no  one  in  the  Chiux:h,  and  that  he  con- 
tinued for  years  to  be  personally  unknown  to  the  members. 
This  is  not  what  St.  Paul  says.  He  states  that  he  saw  no  other 
apostle  beddes  Peter,  and  that  he  remained  unknown  to  the 
Churches  of  Judcea.  Whether  he  became  acquainted  with 
Christians  who  were  not  apostles,  and  whether  he  preached  in 
Jerus.  or  not,  he  does  not  say.  Ilie  discrepancy  resdly  amounts 
to  this,  that  in  the  one  account  he  is  represented  as  being 
introduced  to  the  apostles  as  a  body,  in  the  other  to  St.  Peter 
alone.  (4)  The  difficulties  whidi  Baor  raises,  and  which  Weiz- 
sacker inherits,  regarding  the  visit  to  Jems,  which  Luke  inter- 
polates between  the  two  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  are  triflii^  and 
fictitious.  Weizsaeker's  ground  for  rejecting  this  visit  is  tbat 
'  Paul  assures  us  he  was  seen  by  no  one  in  Jerus.'  during  the 
fourteen  years  which  elapsed'  between  the  first  and  seocmd 
\-isits  mentioned  in  Gal.  Where  St.  Paul  makes  this  statemmt 
we  do  not  know.  (5)  The  discrepancies  which  the  Tubingen 
school  at  one  time  found  between  Gal  2  and  Ac  15  have  been 
rather  thrown  into  the  background  by  the  living  members  of 
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!  that  scbooL    Pfieiderer,  e.g.,  says  {Eibbert  Leet.  p.  103,  cf. 

;  p.  lllX  '  the  u^reement  as  to  the  chief  points  is  in  any  case 

I  greater  than  the  discrepancies  in  the  details,  and  these  dis- 

I  crniancies  can  be  for  the  most  part  explained  amfriy  by  the 

I  difference  of  the  standpoint  of  the  relatos.' 

I  It  is  further  objected  that  the  conduct  ascribed 
\  to  St.  Paul  in  the  Ac  is  inconsistent  with  the 
i  attitude  he  assumes  and  the  principles  he  main- 
!  tains  in  Gal.  In  Ac  he  is  represented  as  circum- 
cising Timothy  (16*),  as  shading  his  head  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a  vow  (18^*),  as  attending  the  Jewish 
feasts  (20"),  and  as  being  at  charges  for  four  men 
who  had  a  vow  on  them  (21^**).  Such  acts  of 
conformity  to  the  law  are,  it  is  thought,  incom- 
patible with  the  principle  St.  Paul  lays  down  in 
the  Ep.,  'If  ye  be  circumcised,  Christshall  profit 
you  nothing.'  The  solution  is  obvious.  When 
St.  Paul  makes  this  strong  statement,  what  he 
means  is,  If  you  observe  the  ordinances  of  Moses 
because  you  believe  them  to  be  necessary  to 
salvation,  Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing.  To- 
gether with  this  fundamental"  principle  he  held 
also  as  an  ethical  maxim,  that  it  is  right  to  become 
all  things  to  all  men,  a  Jew  to  the  Jew  if  need  be. 
And  when  he  observes  the  Mosaic  ordinances  in 
the  temple,  it  is  not  because  he  believes  they  have 
any  virtue  for  salvation,  but  because  he  wishes 
to  give  no  oflFence  to  his  Jewish  brethren.  These 
Jewish  observances  have  become  to  him  matters  of 
indifference,  and  only  when  they  are  lifted  out  of 
their  proper  position  and  con.sidered  essentials  do 
they  become  dangerous.  '  Neither  .is  circumcbion 
anything,  nor  uncireumcision '  (Gal  6**,  cf.  1  Co 
7").  That  he  did  not  yield  when  it  was  demanded 
of  him  as  a  matter  of  principle  that  he  shotUd 
circumcise  Titus,  is  perfectly  con.sistent  with  his 
circumcising  Timothy  as  a  concession  to  expedi- 
ency. No  doubt  St.  Paul's  principle  carried  with 
it  the  inference  that  as  circumcision  and  the 
keeping  of  the  whole  ceremonial  law  were  un- 
necessary for  the  Gentiles  they  were  unnecessary 
for  Jews  also.  But  if  the  Jew  clung  to  the 
temple  service,  the  stated  hours  of  prayer,  and 
other  observances,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
recognized  that  Christ  alone  was  sufficient  for 
salvation,  St.  Paul  rather  defended  than  de- 
nounced his  position.  So  long  as  the  obser\-ances 
of  the  law  were  treated  as  matters  of  indifference, 
St.  Paul  was  content  to  leave  the  Jewish  conscience 
to  the  education  which  time  must  bring.  His 
attitude  towards  things  indifferent  is  fully  ex- 
plained in  1  Co  8,  102»-» 

2.  Collision  with  St.  Peter  at  Antioch. — In  Gal 
2U-14  yyQ  gjj^  g^  descriprion  of  a  scene  which  is 
certainly  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  St.  Peter, 
and  which  casts  suspicion  even  on  his  authority. 
Naturally,  this  has  quickened  in  the  interpreting 
mind  a  desire  in  some  way  to  shield  the  great 
apostle.  Clement  of  Alex,  held  that  the  Cephas 
of  Gal  2  was  not  the  apostle,  but  'one  of  the  seventy 
disciples,  a  man  who  bore  the  same  name'  (Euseb. 
ff£  I.  xii.  2).  Although  many  persons  adopted 
this  view,  it  was  so  manifestly  untenable  that  the 
idea  was  started  that  the  two  apostles  arranged 
the  scene  for  the  edification  of  the  people,  who 
might  thus  more  clearly  see  the  folly  of  Judaizing. 
The  champion  of  this  idea  was  Jerome,  who,  how- 
ever, says  that  it  was  first  broached  by  Origen. 
A  somewhat  angry  correspondence  followed  be- 
tween Augustine  and  Jerome,  in  which  the  former 
found  it  easy  to  expose  the  lameness  of  the  pro- 
posed interpretation.  He  maintained  that '  to  speak 
well  of  a  falsehood  uttered  in  God's  behalf  was  a 
crime  not  less,  perhaps  even  greater,  than  to  speak 
ill  of  His  truth'  (see  Augustine's  Letters,  esp. 
28  and  40).  Strangely  enough,  the  idea  seemed 
to  attract  many  minds.  Chiysostom  advocated 
it,  and  Theodore  speaks  of  it  as  at  any  rate  a 
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possible  view  ['  sive  consensu  ipsam  controversiam 
inter  se  simulaverunt  pro  aliorum  utilitate,  sunt 
vere  quidem  mirandi,  eo  quod  omnia  ad  aliorum 
utilitatera  facere  adquieverunt '].  The  point  is 
treated  with  fuhiess  in  Lightfoot,  Gal.,  127-131. 

LiTBBATOBE.— The  fouF  TtttX  Orcek  commentators,  Chrysos- 
tom,  Theodore  of  MopsuestU,  Theodoret,  and  Theophylact,  are 
always  lucid  and  sensible,  although  the  two  last  named  are 
(or  Uie  most  part  reproductions  of  the  two  first  mentioned. 
The  late  Bishop  Lightfoot  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle 
devoted  several  pages  (pp.  223-232)  to  an  account  and  estimate 
of  the  patristic  and  mediajval  writers  who  have  dealt  with  it. 
To  this  nothing  need  be  added  except  that  the  com.  of 
Theodore  can  now  be  con8ult«d  in  the  convenient  ed.  of  Dr. 
Swete  published  by  the  Camb.  Univ.  Press  in  1880-1882.  Amonp: 
the  Latin  Fathers,  Jerome  and  Auijustine  have  both  left  exposi- 
tions of  thia  Epistle,  the  former  esu.  beinjf  of  value.  Among  the 
Reformers,  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Beza  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage.  Estius,  Bengel,  and  Wetstein  contribute  much 
from  their  special  points  of  view.  Among  more  recent  exposi- 
tions the  followiMK  are  worthy  of  mention :  Usteri,  Komm. 
iiber  d.  Gal.  (lS;!:i);  Schott,  Kpistolce  P.  ad  Thess.  et  Gal. 
(1834) ;  Windischmann  (Roman  Oath.),  Eikliirung  d.  Gal.  (1843) ; 
Hilgenfeld,  Der  Wa/otcrftrM-/ (1852)- EUicott,  Crit.  and  Gram. 
Comment,  on  Gal.  (1854) ;  Jowett,  The  Epintles  of  Paul  (1859, 
2nd  ed.  1894);  Bisping  (Rom.  Oath.),  Gal.  (2nd  ed.  18fi3); 
Hofmann,  Die  heil.  Schrift  NT,  ii.  1  (1863);  Lightfoot,  St. 
PauFs  Ep.  to  Gal.  (1865) ;  Meyer,  Crit.  and  ExegHic.al  Hand- 
book (1870);  Sondav  in  Ellicott's  NT  (1879);  Holsten,  Daa 
Evangelium  d.  Pauiiu  (1880);  Philippi,  Gal.  erkldrt  (1884); 
Sieffert  in  the  re-edited  Meyer  (1886) ;  Palmieri  (Rom.  Cath.), 
Gal.  (1886) ;  Schaff  in  Illiutr.  Popular  Com.  (1831) ;  Beet,  Com. 
on  St.  PauTs  Ep.  to  Gal.  (1885) ;  Findlay  in  Expositor's  Bible 
(1888) ;  Goebel,  JSeuteM.  Schriften  (1889) ;  Comely  (Rom.  Cath.), 
Gal.  (1890) ;  Lipsius  in  Hand-eomm.  (2iid  ed.  1892) ;  Zockler  in 
Strack  and  Zockler's  Kaf.  Comm.  (2nd  ed.  1894) ;  B.  Weiss,  Die 
Paulin.  Briefe  (1896)  ;  Zahn,  EirdeU.  in  d.  NT  (1897).  [Useful 
bibliographical  bsts  will  be  found  in  Meyer,  Sieffert,  and  Lipsius.] 

Marcus  Dod.s. 
GALBANUM  (n}3^n  helbendh,  xa^^o.vri,  galbanum). 
— A  gum  resin,  Ferula  galbaniflua,  Boiss.  et 
Buhse  ;  and  F.  rubricaulis,  Boiss.  It  is  kno^vn 
in  Arab,  by  the  name  kinnah,  and  in  Persian 
jis  birzed.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  tears  and 
lumps.  The  tears  are  round,  yellow  to  brownish- 
yellow,  translucent,  and  not  larger  than  a 
pea.  The  lump  galbamim  is  more  common,  and 
consists  of  irregular  masses  of  a  brownish  or 
brownish-yellow  colour,  composed  of  agglutinated 
tears.  Fruits  with  bits  of  stem  and  other  im- 
purities are  mixed  with  the  resin.  The  odour  is 
balsamic.  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  xii.  56)  declares  it  to 
be  a  product  of  a  kind  of  giant  fennel,  growing  in 
Amanus.  There  are  many  species  of  Ferula, 
Ferulago,  Colladonia,  and  otner  large  Umbelliferae 
in  Amanus,  but  no  such  gum  is  now  extracted 
from  any  of  them,  and  none  of  the  plants  reputed 
to  yield  galbanum  grow  there.  Pliny  (I.e.)  and 
Virgil  (Georg.  iii.  415)  say  that  its  smoke  drives 
away  serpents.  G.  is  imported  from  India  and  the 
Levant.  It  is  mentioned  only  once  in  the  OT 
(Ex  30**)  as  an  ingretiient  of  the  sacred  incense, 
and  once  in  Apocr.  (Sir  24'^).  G.  E.  Post. 

OALEED  (•y]jhi  'cairn  of  witness,'  LXX  Bowbs 
naprvpet,  E  -lov). — The  name  which,  according  to 
Gn  31^',  was  given  by  Jacob  to  the  cairn  erected 
on  the  occa.sion  of  the  compact  between  him  and 
Laban.  There  is  evidently  a  characteristic  attempt 
also  to  account  in  this  way  for  the  name  Gilead. 
The  respective  proceedings  of  .Jacob  and  of  Laban 
are  uncertain,  for  the  narrative  is  not  only  of  com- 

Sosite  origin,  but  has  suffered  through  the  intro- 
uction  <jf  glosses  into  the  text.  Kautzsch-Socin 
remark  that  even  if  v.*^  belonged  originally  to  E 
(which  Wellh.  strongly  denies,  setting  it  down  as 
a  gloss  due  to  pure  pedantry),  it  is  certainly  intro- 
duced by  R  in  the  wron^;  place.  A  similar  remark 
applies  to  v.**  '  Therefore  was  the  name  of  it 
called  Galeed,'  which  probably  was  derived  from 
J.  There  is  a  confusion  in  the  present  text  due 
to  the  attempt  to  iiarmonize  E's  account  of  the 
erection  of  a  mazzcbdh  with  the  statement  of  J 
that  it  was  a  'cairn'  (Sj)  that  was  erected.  It  is 
pretty  certain  that  we  should  read  '  Laban '  in- 


stead of  'Jacob'  in  v.«  (so  Wellh.,  Dillm.).  The 
LXX  seeks  unsuccessfully  to  reduce  the  narrative 
to  order  by  means  of  transpositions. 

Literature. — Commentaries  of  Del.  and  Dillm.  ad  loe. ;  Ball 
in  Haupt's  SBOT ;  Kautzsch-Socin,  Genesis  73;  Wellhausen, 
Comv.  d.  Hex.  42  f. ;  Kittel,  Hist,  of  Ueb.  i.  143, 156;  Driver, 

LOfin.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

GALIL/EAN  (raXtXatos). — An  inhabitant  of  Gali- 
lee. The  apostles,  who  spoke  with  divers  tongues 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  were  said  by  the  crowd  to 
be  Galila'ans,  which  made  the  matter  all  the  more 
surprising  (Ac  2');  a  massacre  of  Galilu^ans  by 
Pilate  was  reported  to  Jesus  (Lk  13')  ;  Pilate 
spoke  of  Jesus  as  a  Galila'an  (Lk  23") ;  Peter  was 
told,  when  tryinjj  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  Galilaean,  that  it  was  useless  for  him  to  do  so,  as 
his  speech  *  betrayed  him  (Mk  14'");  the  attitude 
of  the  Galilseans  towards  Jesus  is  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  Jerusalemites  (Jn  4'").  In  the  article 
Galilee  some  traits  of  the  inhabitants  are  men- 
tioned, to  which  very  much  might  be  added.  They 
were  healthy,  brave,  and  industrious ;  they  de- 
veloped the  resources  of  their  province  in  a 
wonderful  manner ;  they  were  skilful  merchants, 
and  added  to  their  wealth  by  shipping  their 
commodities  to  other  parts  of  the  a\  orld ;  from  a 
religious  point  of  view,  they  were  the  most  liberal- 
minded  people  of  Palestine ;  they  were  enterprising, 
intelligent,  and  possessed  a  poetical  talent  of  very 
high  order ;  and  in  the  great  struggle  with  Rome, 
A.D.  (56-70,  they  were  the  strongest  defenders  of 
liberty  of  whom  the  Jewish  nation  could  Imast. 

S.  Merrill. 
_  GALILEE  ('?'^3n,  n^'"??.?,  a-\m  h^bi,  TaXetXaia).— It  is 
singular  that  a  proA'ince  so  well  known  as  Galilee 
was  in  NT  times,  and  occupying  the  place  it  did 
in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  is  mentioned 
but  six  times  in  OT  (Dillm.  also  in  Jos  12-^).  Three 
of  these  being  identical  (Jos  20'  21»^  1  Ch  6'*)— a 
mere  statement  of  the  fact  that  Kedesh,  the  city 
of  refuge,  was  in  Galilee — the  number  is  reduced  to 
four.  When  Kedesh  is  mentioned  (in  these  three 
passages),  also  the  invasion  of  Tiglath-pileser  (2  K 
15^),  and  Solomon's  present  of  twenty  cities  to 
Hiram  (1  K  9"),  Galilee  is  spoken  of  in  the  same 
familiar  manner  that  it  is  m  NT  or  in  Josephus. 
There  remains  one  instance  only  which  attracts 
our  attention,  namely,  Is9' '  Galilee  of  the  nations. 't 
This  has  always  been  admitted  to  be  a  difficult 

[)assage.  The  only  biblical  commentary  is  the 
listorical  notice  of  Tiglath-pileser's  invasion  (2  K 
15^),  '  he  took  Ijon,  and  Abel-beth-maacah,  and 
Janoah,  and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Gilead,  and 
Galilee,  all  the  land  of  Naphtali.'  Here  Galilee 
appears  to  be  as  well  known  as  Gilead ;  and  no 
hint  is  furnished  as  to  its  extent  or  character. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  the  transaction  between 
Hiram  and  Solomon  (1  K  9"*^-);  for  whatever 
meaning  the  word  '  Cabul '  may  have,  it  is  evident 
that  Solomon  considered  the  twenty  cities  a  proper 
and  ample  compensation  for  the  favours  he  had 
received  from  Hiram. 

Thus  far  we  have  gained  little  except  to  learn 
that  the  Bible  gives  us  no  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  word  Galilee,  of  how  large  an  area  it  embraced 
at  first,  or  of  how  it  came  to  be  applied  to  all  the 
northern  part  of  Palestine. 

Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan  was,  in  the  time  of 
our  Lord,  divided  into  three  provinces,  Judaea, 
Samaria,  and  Galilee.  The  latter  was  the  most 
northern,  and  occupied  in  general  the  territory 
that  had  been  assigned  by  Joshua  to  the  four 
tribes,  Asher,   Naphtali,   jfebulun,   and  Issachar. 

*  Alluding  probably  to  a  Oalilatan  habit  of  confounding  the 
gutturals  (Smith,  UGHL 423  n. ;  Dalm.,  Gram.  d.  Aram.  6, 42 f.). 

t  The  wortl,  which  h.os  regularly  the  art.,  'thegdlil,'  appears  to 
mean  '  circle '  or  '  district.'   Apparently,  Is  91  gives  the  full  title. 
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It  extended  to  the  Jordan  on  the  E.,  the  Leont>es, 
Zitanu,  on  the  N.,  the  territory  of  Tyre,  which 
was  then  a  narrow  strip  of  seacoast,  on  the  W., 
and  below  the  territory  of  Tyre  it  touched  the 
Mediterranean  and  included  Ptolemais  (Accho)  and 
Mount  Carmel,  and  on  the  S.  the  line,  which  was 
irregular,  passed  near  Ginea  {Jenin),  included 
Scythopolis  or  Bethshean  to  the  E.,  Taanach 
and  Megiddo  to  the  W.,  and  followed  the  Carmel 
ridge  to  the  Mediterranean.  Its  extent  in  miles 
was  about  sixty  from  north  to  south,  and  about 
thirty  from  east  to  west. 

Joseph  us  divides  the  province  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Galilee.  Lower  Galilee  extended  east  and 
west  from  Carmel  to  the  Jordan ;  the  S.  line 
would  be  that  already  indicated  as  passing  near 
Jenin,  and  the  N.  boundary  included  Artela  on 
the  west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  also  Jotapata 
{Je/at).  Tarichea,  Tiberias,  Sepphoris  (the  capital 
of  Galilee  during  a  large  portion  of  Christ's  life), 
Cana,  and  Nazareth  were  all  in  Lower  GalUee. 
The  boundaries  of  Upper  Galilee  are  given  by 
Josephus  ( Wars,  III.  iii.  1 ;  Life,  37),  and  were 
no  doubt  well  understood  by  his  readers;  but  it 
is  difficult  for  us  to  indicate  its  limits,  since  the 
places  noted  still  remain  unidentified.  The  dis- 
trict extended  from  Bersabe  on  the  S.  to  Baca 
on  the  N.,  and  from  Thella,  a  place  bordering 
on  the  Jordan,  to  Meroth  on  the  west. 

In  the  year  B.C.  47  Galilee  had  as  military 
governor  a  young  man  then  but  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  who  subsequently  became  known  to  the 
world  as  Herod  the  Great.  He  had  been  appointed 
to  this  position  by  his  father,  Antipater,  and  proved 
a  successful  ruler.  After  his  death,  in  B.C.  4,  his 
son  Antipas  was  made  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  and, 
since  he  was  not  banished  by  Caligula  till  A.D. 
39,  he  governed  the  province  during  the  entire 
life  of  our  Lord.  During  the  reign  of  Antipas, 
Galilee  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  dominions 
of  his  half-brother  Herod  PhUip  n.  After  the 
removal  of  Antipas,  Galilee  came  under  the  rule 
of  Herod  Agrippa  I. ,  who  died  in  A.D.  44  as  described 
in  Ac  12.  Although  these  men  ruled  by  the  favour 
of  Rome,  they  were  still  native  rulers,  and  in  that 
fact  the  inhabitants  felt  a  degree  of  pride,  because 
their  dependent  state  was  thereby  made  less 
apparent  and  no  doubt  far  less  galling. 

In  comparing  Galilee  with  other  portions  of  the 
Holy  Land,  there  are  certain  respects  in  which  it 
can  claim  to  be  unique.  In  fact  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  anywhere  else  on  the  globe  another 
district  of  equal  size  whose  natural  characteristics 
are  so  wonderfully  diversified  as  are  those  of 
Galilee. 

The  white  dome  of  Hermon  was  ever  present  to 
the  inhabitants  as  much  as  if  that  mountain  had 
risen  from  their  own  soil,  and  the  same  was  true 
of  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
west.  The  long  line  of  seacoast  with  its  cities  of 
wealth  and  its  composite  life  must  be  taken  into 
the  account,  and  on  the  other  side  the  depression  of 
the  Jordan  Valley,  in  which,  700  ft.  below  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean,  lay  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  In 
Lower  Galilee  the  group  of  Nazareth  hills  was 
picturesque ;  isolated  Tabor  had  a  grandeur  and  a 
beauty  of  its  own,  whUe  in  Upper  Galilee  but  a 
single  peak,  Jebel  Jermuk.  reached  a  height  of 
4|XI0  ft.  ;  2000  to  2o<»  ft.  being  the  general  eleva- 
tion. Nowhere  were  the  mountarus  rugged,  their 
gradual  slopes  and  the  intervening  valleys  were 
always  attractive.  The  Esdraelon  plain  was  of 
inexhaustible  fertility,  and  so  was  the  region  about 
Lakes  Merom  and  Tiberias.  The  climate  was  all 
that  could  he  desired  ;  the  temperature  was  mild 
on  the  seacoast,  hot  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  and 
always  cool  in  the  highlands.  The  air  was  in- 
vigorating, and  no  doubt  it  was  owing  partly  to 


this  fact  that  the  Galilaeans  were  always  noted  for 
bein^  healthy,  hardy,  and  brave.  The  forests, 
meadows,  and  pastiires,  the  tilled  fields  and  gardens, 
the  vineyards  and  olive  orchards,  the  broad  acres 
covered  with  wheat  and  barley,  the  fountains, 
streams,  lakes,  and  rivers,  the  prosperous  cities 
and  towns  which  dotted  the  land,  made  the  aspect 
of  the  country  singularly  varied  and  attractive. 

In  the  Blessing  of  Moses  (Dt  33)  upon  the  tribes 
occupying  this  territory  there  are  suggestive  hinU. 
as  to  its  natural  features  and  the  peculiar  pro- 
ductions of  its  fertile  soU.  Special  characteristics 
of  these  highlanders  are  brought  out  in  other 
portions  of  OT  which  are  fully  confirmed  and 
illustrated  by  what  we  learn  from  other  sources, 
regarding  both  country  and  people.  The  NT, 
Josephus,  the  Talmud,  and  modem  research 
present  attractive,  not  to  say  fascinating,  pictures 
of  this  highly  favoured  land. 

How  frequently  in  the  Gospels  are  the  'cities 
and  villages '  of  Galilee  mentioned,  leading  us  to 
suppose  that  its  surface  was  thickly  covered  with 
flourishing  centres  of  life.  While  Josephus  praises 
the  fertility  and  populousness  of  the  entire  pro- 
vince, he  rises  to  enthusiasm  when  he  describes 
the  Plain  of  Gtennesaret,  '  that  unparalleled  garden 
of  God '  ( Wars,  m.  iii.  2,  3  ;  x.  8).  '  For  sixteen 
miles  about  Sepphoris,'  says  the  Talmud,  '  the 
region  is  fertile,  flovving  with  milk  and  honey.' 
'  The  land  of  Naphtali  is  everywhere  covered  with 
fruitful  fields  and  vines,  and  its  fruits  are  renowned 
for  their  wonderful  sweetness'  (Talm.  Bab.  Megilla 
6*).  Five  of  Solomon's  commissariat  officers  were 
assigned  to  this  region,  who  furnished  for  the  royal 
table  fine  flour,  meal  and  barley,  great  numbers 
of  fat  oxen,  also  pasture-fed  oxen,  sheep,  harts, 
gazelles,  roebucks,  and  fatted  fowl  (1  K  4^**). 

In  early  times  the  forests  of  GalUee  were 
extensive,  and  even  in  the  country's  present 
degradation  they  are  deserving  of  notice,  for  there, 
besides  many  flowering  trees,  shrubs,  and  aromatic 
plants,  we  find  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  tig, 
the  oak,  the  hardy  walnut,  the  terebinth,  and  the 
hot-blooded  palm,  the  cedar,  cypress,  and  balsam, 
the  fir  tree,  the  pine,  the  sycomore,  the  bay  tree, 
the  mulberry,  the  almond,  the  pomegranate,  the 
citron,  and  the  beautiful  oleander.  And,  amon^ 
other  productions  of  the  soU,  Galilee  can  still 
boast  of  wheat,  barley,  millet,  pulse,  indigo,  rice, 
sugar  cane,  oranges,  pears,  apricots,  and  some 
other  fruits,  besides  vegetables  in  great  variety 
(Merrill,  Galilee  in  the  Time  of  Christ,  pp.  14-21). 

But  a  fine  climate,  a  rich  forest  growi;h,  great 
fertility  of  soil,  and  a  wealth  of  vegetation  pre- 
suppose an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  in  this 
respect  GalUee  was  notably  favoured.  One  might 
almost  say  that  the  lawgiver  had  this  province 
specially  in  mind  when  he  promised  the  Hebrews 
that  they  were  to  enter  a  '  land  of  brooks  of  water, 
of  fountains  and  depths,  springing  forth  in  valleys 
and  hUls '  (Dt  8^).  Lake  Merom  and  Lake  Tiberias 
both  belonged  to  GalUee.  and  the  latter  was  justly 
the  pride  of  the  nation.  The  Jordan  flowed  through 
them  both,  and  the  water  of  both  was  sweet  and 
clear. 

All  of  the  Jordan  north  of  the  Sea  of  GalUee 
and  one-third  of  its  length  to  the  south  of  that 
was  reckoned  to  GalUee.  The  sources  of  this  river 
at  Banias  and  Dan  are  remarkable  for  their  natural 
features  and  for  the  volume  of  water  which  in  each 
bursts  forth  from  the  giound.  From  the  eastern 
side  of  the  watershed  of  GalUee  numerous  small 
streams  flow  into  the  Jordan,  whUe  those  on  the 
west  side  make  their  way  into  the  Mediterranean. 
Of  the  latter  one  of  the  most  celebrated  was  the 
Kishon  (Nahr  Mukatta),  which  took  its  rise  near 
the  foot  of  Tabor,  and  after  a  winding  course 
i  across  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  entered  the  sea  near 
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the  base  of  Carmel.  This  stream  had  a  number  of 
feeders  from  the  north,  from  Mount  Gilboa  and 
the  region  of  En-gannim,  and  also  from  the  south. 
This  is  '  that  ancient  river '  famed  in  the  triumph 
song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  (Jg  5). 

Near  Acre  another  stream  entered  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Belus  (Nahr  Naman),  regarded  as  the 
Shihor-libnath  of  Jos  19'-'*,  with  which  is  connected 
the  interesting  tradition  that  from  its  fine  sand  the 
Phoenicians  first  raatle  glass.  It  is  a  fact  that  this 
sand  was  so  highly  prized  that  numerous  ships 
came  here  to  convey  it  to  the  glass  shops  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  then  the  most  famous  in  the  world.  The 
supply  was  thought  to  be  inexhaustible  (Pliny, 
n}f  xxxvi.  65). 

All  vegetation  in  Galilee  would  be  affected  by 
the  '  dew  of  Hermon '  which  is  praised  in  Ps  133^ 
and  snow  from  this  mountain  was  carried  as  a 
luxury  to  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  to  Sepphoris  and 
Tiberias  the  capitals  of  Herod  Antipas.  Springs 
and  fountains  were  so  abundant  in  Galilee  that  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  to  count  them.  In 
addition  to  these,  notice  must  be  taken  of  the 
Hot  Springs  of  this  province,  which  had  a  world- 
wide fame  as  resorts  for  health  and  pleasure. 
Those  at  Tiberias  were  probably  the  most  cele- 
brated, and  their  medicinal  advantages  were 
known  even  in  Rome  (Pliny,  HN  v.  15).  The 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  bathing  in  this  hot 
sulphur  water  was  so  great  tliat  not  only  the 
common  people  but  peojile  of  learning  and  rank 
came  hither,  seeking  by  this  means  to  restore  their 
health  (Jos.  Life,  16;  Jer.  Talmud,  Sfiab.  3»). 
These  springs  had  a  rival  in  those  of  Gadara,  about 
two  hours  S.E.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  where  still 
existing  ruins  of  a  small  theatre^  bath  houses, 
paved  courts,  beautifully  carved  stone  seats 
or  chairs,  dressing  rooms,  etc.,  indicate  the  lux- 
urious provision  that  was  made  for  the  guests 
(Merrill,  East  of  the  Jordan,  pp.  150-153). 

One  would  hardly  expect  to  find  that  Galilee, 
directly  under  the  perpetual  snows  of  Hermon, 
Avould  be  subject  to  earthquakes  ;  still  such  is  the 
fact,  and  several  very  severe  calamities  are  on 
record  as  liaving  visited  that  country.  In  1759 
Safed  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and 
another  in  1837  killed  five  thousand  people  out 
of  a  total  population  of  about  nine  thousand. 
Chasms  opened  in  the  earth,  and  the  houses  being 
built  on  a  steep  hillside  fell  one  upon  another,  and 
the  ruin  was  terrible.  Tiberias  at  the  same  time 
was  visited  in  like  manner,  and  half  its  inhabitants 
killed.  The  ravages  then  caused  are  still  evident 
in  ruined  houses  and  in  the  cracked  and  twisted 
walls  of  the  city,  which  have  never  been  repaired. 

Although  there  had  been  a  large  deportation  of 
its  inhabitants  by  Tiglath-pileser,  and  no  doubt 
much  destruction  of  life  in  other  wars,  Galilee 
seems  to  have  entirely  recovered  from  these 
calamities,  for  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
in  our  Lord's  time  the  country  was  densely  popu- 
lated. The  conditions  of  life  there — climate,  soil, 
enterprise,  and  industry,  and  a  ready  market  for 
all  products — favoured  such  a  result.  The  exact 
number  of  its  inhabitants  at  any  given  time  may 
be  a  matter  of  speculation  ;  it  has  been  reckoned 
from  two  millions  to  three  millions  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  era  ;  but  since  it  was  then  customary 
for  people  to  congregate  in  cities  and  towns,  we 
shall  be  aided  in  our  judgment  if  we  turn  our 
attention  briefiy  to  them.  When  the  division  of 
the  land  took  place  among  the  four  tribes,  sixty- 
nine  cities  at  least  are  mentioned  by  name. 
Josephus  in  his  account  of  Galilee  mentions  by 
name  about  forty  cities  and  villages.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  of  the  nineteen  cities  assigned 
to  Naphtali  sixteen  were  '  fenced '  (n>^  'ii?),  Jos 
19^.     A>)out  the  Sea  of  Galilee  there  were  ten  or 


twelve  flourishing  towns.  Were  not  this  fact 
corroborated  by  historical  evidence,  it  might  be 
disputed  were  one  to  judge  solely  by  the  present 
ruined  condition  of  that  region. 

Beginning  at  Tiberias  and  going  round  by  the 
S.  we  come  first  to  Bethmatis,  where  was  a  syna- 
gogue, and  which  consequently  ranked  as  a  city. 
Beyond  that  was  Taricnea,  famous  for  its  ship- 
building and  its  fisheries,  of  whose  inhabitants  six 
thousand  young  men  were  sent  by  Vespasian  to 
Corinth  to  work  on  the  Isthmus  canal,  and  thirty 
thousand  more  were  sold  as  slaves  {Wars,  ill. 
X.  10).  A  fine  bridge  crossed  the  Jordan  where 
it  leaves  the  Lake,  and  beyond  that  on  the  E.  side 
was  Gcrgcsa,  the  scene  of  the  demoniaijs  and  the 
herd  of  swine  (Mt8^'^).  On  the  brow  of  the  moun- 
tain E.  of  Gergesawas  Garnala,  '  the  strongest  city 
in  that  part '  ( Wars,  ll.  xx.  4),  which  withstood  a 
siege  of  seven  months,  and  was  subdued  only  when 
Vespasian  led  against  it  three  of  his  legions.  Near 
Gamala  was  Hippos,  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
Decapolis.  At  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  Lake  was 
JuI'ms,  which  previous  to  our  era  bore  the  name 
of  Bethsaida,  and  which  Herod  Philip  ll.  trans- 
formed into  a  beautiful  and  flourishing  city,  where 
he  himself  in  A.D.  34  was  buried  in  a  costly  tomb. 
On  the  W.  side  we  have  Chorazin,  not  far  from 
the  Lake,  and  Capernaum,  Bethsaida,  and  Magdala 
directly  on  the  shore.  Capernaum  was  called 
Christ's  'own  city'  (Mt  9');  Bethsaida  was  the 
home  of  Philip,  Andrew,  and  Peter,  possibly  also 
of  Zebedee  and  his  sons  James  and  John  ;  and 
Magdala  is  memorable  for  the  touching  story  of 
Mary  and  her  connexion  with  our  Lord.  Close  to 
Magdala,  just  above  the  famous  robber-caves  of 
Wady  Haman,  was  Beth-arbel,  a  stronghold  from 
the  earliest  times  (Hos  10^^).  We  have  now 
reached  our  starting-point,  Tiberias,  which  was 
a  city  of  great  political  importance,  having  been 
rebuilt  in  magnificent  style  by  Herod  Antipas  not 
long  before  Christ  began  His  public  ministry, 
when  it  became  the  capital  of  the  province. 

No  more  than  a  glance  at  the  country  itself  is 
needed  to  convince  one  that  this  province  pos- 
sessed an  unusual  number  of  lar^e  towns,  to  some 
of  which  Avas  attached  special  nistoric  interest. 
There  may  be  mentioned  Safed,  visible  from  the 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  '  a  city  set  upon  a  hill,' 
one  of  the  sacred  cities  of  the  Jews  ;  Hazor,  the 
royal  city  of  king  Jabin  ( Jg  4-) ;  Cana,  where  our 
Lord's  first  miracle  was  performed  (Jn  2) ;  Sep- 
phoris, the  capital  of  the  province  till  it  Avas 
removed  to  Tiberias, — it  was  a  strong  place,  where 
Avas  a  royal  magazine  of  arms,  and  Avhere  the 
public  archives  Avere  kept ;  Kedesh,  one  of  the 
cities  of  refuge,  and,  under  Tyiian  rule,  a  centre 
of  pagan  Avorship ;  Jotapata,  Avhere  one  of  the 
longest  and  most  desperate  sieges  during  the  Avar 
with  Rome  took  place ;  Tabor,  conspicuous  and 
beautiful  in  its  position,  and  strongly  fortified 
from  the  earliest  times  ;  Jap/ui,  Avhich  '  had  very 
strong  Avails  and  a  large  number  of  inhabitants ' 
(Jos.  Life,  45)  ;  Zabulon,  whose  houses  Avere  built 
after  the  model  of  those  of  Tyre,  Sitlon,  and 
Beirflt,  that  is,  Avith  great  elegance  and  of  unusual 
height ;  Gabara,  mentioned  Avith  Tiberias  and 
Sepphoris  as  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  Galilee 
(Jos.  Life,  25) ;  Gadara,  Avhere  Vespasian's  first 
blow  Avas  struck  in  his  campaign  in  Galilee  ( Wars, 
III.  vii.  1)  ;  Bcthshean,  interesting  in  its  ancient 
history,  and  still  more  famous  under  its  ncAv  name 
Scythopolis ;  Ptolenuiis,  Avhere  the  Roman  fleet 
and  army  gathered  that  had  come  to  destroy  the 
Jews  as  a  nation  ;  and,  finally,  Coisarea  Phiiippi, 
Avhich  under  the  name  Banias  Avas  a  seat  of  idol- 
Avorship  ten  centuries  before  it  Avas  known  to  the 
Greeks,  and  by  these  i>eople  in  turn  transformed 
into  a  shrine  of   Pan   under   the    name   Paneas, 
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adorned  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  still  more  by  his 
son  Herod  Philip  II.,  a  place  lisited  by  Vespasian 
as  the  guest  of  Herod  Agrippa  11. ,  and  later  by 
Titus,  Monderfully  attractive  in  its  situation,  but 
chiefly  interesting'  to  the  Christian  from  its  con- 
nexion with  our  Lord.  This  rapid  review,  which 
embraces  only  a  few  of  the  better-known  places  of 
Galilee,  indicates  that  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes, 
on  hillside  or  plain,  we  look  upon  town,  city,  or 
village  of  prosperous  GalUee,  and  the  conclusion  is 
forced  upon  us  that  its  population  was  dense. 

Among  the  productions  of  Galilee,  the  olive  was 
perhaps  the  most  prominent.  In  the  Blessing  of 
Moses  it  is  said  of  Asher,  '  let  him  dip  his  foot  in 
oil '  ( Dt  33^).  The  Rabbis  said,  '  In  Asher  oil  flows 
like  a  river,'  and  '  It  is  easier  to  raise  a  legion  of 
olive  trees  in  Galilee  than  to  raise  one  child  in 
Judaea.'  Both  Syrians  and  Phoenicians,  and  fre- 
quently people  from  a  greater  distance,  obtained 
their  main  supply  of  oil  from  this  province.  Great 
stores  of  it  existed  in  Jotapata,  so  that  in  the 
siege  of  that  place  by  the  Romans  oil  was  heated 
and  poured  over  the  soldiers  who  were  crowding 
up  to  the  walls,  and,  as  it  was  at  the  same  time  set 
on  fire,  the  efi'ect  was  terribly  disastrous.  Of  the 
vast  cmantity  of  oU  which  Solomon  gave  yearly  to 
king  Hiram,  150,000  or  200,000  gallons,  a  large 
proportion  was  supplied  from  Gjililee  (2  Ch  2^"). 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  amount  of  revenue 
derived  from  this  source  was  great. 

Next  to  the  oil.  the  amount  of  wheat  raised  in 
Galilee  was  equally  surprising.  For  this  article 
the  demand  of  Phoenicia,  whose  ships  went  over 
the  world,  was  enormous.  In  Ac  12**,  when  war 
was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  between  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  and  the  people  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the 
latter  succeeded  in  appeasing  Herod's  anger,  which 
for  them  was  most  fortunate,  since  ^rithout  the 
supplies  of  various  kinds  which  they  derived  from 
his  country  they  could  not  live. 

Not  only  oil,  wheat,  and  barlqr,  but  large  quan- 
tities of  dried  figs,  grapes,  wine,  pomegranates, 
honey,  were  raised  and  sent  abroad,  as  well  as 
numberless  fatted  fowl,  sheep,  and  cattle.  Flax 
al~o  was  produced  in  large  quantities,  which  the 
weaving  establishments  and  dye-houses  of  the  sea- 
coast  to^Tis  transformed  into  useful  or  costly  and 
beautiful  fabrics. 

Moreover,  the  fisheries  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
must  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  chief  industries 
of  this  province.  Choice  kinds  of  fish  were 
abundant,  and  when  properly  prepared  were  sent 
over  the  world.  Both  Tarichea  and  Bethsaida 
seem  to  have  derived  their  names  from  the  fish 
factories  for  which  they  were  famous. 

The  Phoenician  coast  lying  so  near  Galilee,  all  its 
industries,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  luxuri- 
ous livinw  would  only  increase  the  market  facili- 
ties of  Galilee,  of  which  her  industrious  inhabitants 
were  ever  ready  to  avail  themselves.  The  pros- 
perity of  Galilee  was  enhanced  by  the  network  of 
roads  which  covered  it  (see  Smith,  HGHL  425  f. ). 
These  roads  help  to  explain  also  the  facility  with 
which  the  6j(\os  assembled,  which  so  often  thronged 
our  Lord. 

Besides  its  natural  attractions,  its  varied  pro- 
ductions and  commercial  facilities,  its  populous- 
ness  and  wealth,  Galilee  appeals  to  us  more 
strongly  than  in  any  other  way  by  its  unique 
place  in  the  religious  history  of  the  world.  It  was 
the  cradle  of  the  Christian  faith.  Joseph  and 
Mary  belonged  to  Nazareth,  and  there  Jesus  lived 
the  larger  part  of  His  life.  The  peculiar  influences 
of  this  mountain  city,  and  its  wonderful  outlook 
over  land  and  sea,  no  doubt  had  their  eflfect  upon 
the  mind  of  Christ  during  His  boyhood  and  youth. 
When  He  desired  larger  opportunities  for  reaching 
His  fellow-men,  He  did  not  go  out  of  His  province 


to  Jerusalem,  Rome,  or  elsewhere,  but  removed  to 
Capernaum  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  (Mt  9*).  A 
large  proportion  of  the  apostles,  the  men  who 
helped  to  shape  early  Christianity,  were  from 
Gaulee — namely,  Peter,  Philip,  Andrew,  James, 
John,  all  of  whom  were  from  Bethsaida  ;  Matthew 
from  Capernaum  ;  besides  Bartholomew  or  Na- 
thanael,  and  James  the  Less,  son  of  Alphaeus  and 
Marj',  and  possibly  others,  for  even  those  who 
were  not  bom  there  could  by  virtue  of  residence 
and  labours  be  classed  as  Galilseans  (Ac  1"), 
There  is  a  tradition  that  the  parents  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  came  from  Gischala  in  Galilee, 
which  is  not  at  all  improbable  when  we  remem- 
ber how  large  a  number  of  Jews  in  the  days  of 
Herod  went  forth  from  Palestine  to  seek  "their 
fortunes  in  the  distant  commercial  centres  of  the 
Roman  world.  Salome  the  wife  of  Zebedee,  Anna 
the  prophetess  who  joined  in  the  welcome  to  the 
infant  Jesus,  furnish  hints  as  to  the  piety  and 
intelligence  of  the  women  of  this  province. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  look  back  to  the  pre- 
Israelitish  period.  Still  even  then  the  Baal  wor- 
shippers from  the  seacoast,  who  sought  out  the 
most  attractive  spots  for  their  degrading  rites, 
had  crowded  in  and  set  up  their  altars  in  the  most 
beautiful  groves  and  on  many  of  the  hills  of 
Galilee — Kedesh,  Dan,  and  Caesarea  Philippi  being 
some  of  the  best- known  of  these  idolatrous  centres. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  Jews,  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  should  have  chosen 
Galilee  as  their  religious  centre.  This  becomes 
indeed  a  matter  of  great  surprise  when  we  c-on- 
sider  the  relations  of  the  orthodox  Jews  to  the 
Founder  of  Christianity  and  His  foUowers  as  these 
are  portrayed  to  us  in  the  Gospels.  They  must 
have  considered  it  a  congenial  atmosphere  for 
their  libraries,  schools,  and  learned  men,  for  here 
these  flourished  in  a  remarkable  manner.  During 
the  long  period  of  three  or  more  centuries  many 
synagogues  were  erected,  and  remains  of  some  of 
these  are  still  found  at  different  places,  tho*e  at 
Biram,  Chorazin,  and  Tell  Hum  being  familiar  to 
everybody.  Here,  before  A.D.  200,  the  Mishna 
had  been  compiled,  i.e.  the  oral  or  traditional  law 
to  which  Christ  so  often  referred  was  given  a  tixed 
form  by  being  written  down,  and  also  the  com- 
mentary on  this,  known  as  the  Palestinian  Talmud, 
was  made,  having  been  completed  about  two 
centuries  later.  Tiberias,  like  Safed,  became  one 
of  the  sacred  cities  of  the  Jews,  and  here  the  great 
Maimonides  and  some  other  of  their  famous  Rabbis 
were  buried. 

Among  the  famous  personages  of  Galilee  may 
be  mentioned  Barak,  one  of  Israel's  heroes ;  De- 
borah, the  author  of  a  triumph  song ;  the  judges 
Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Tola,  who  judged  Israel  forty 
years ;  the  prophets  Hosea  (?),  Jonah  the  son  of 
Amittai,  and  Elisha  the  successor  of  Elijah.  This 
was  not  Elijah's  birthplace,  still  he  can  be  said  to 
belong  to  Galilee,  because  this  was  the  scene  of  a 
large  part  of  his  labours. 

The  fascinating  and  inspiring  natural  objects  so 
abundant  in  GalUee  —  ^ine-clad  slopes,  plains 
brilliant  with  flowers,  and  the  beautiful  lake  deep 
within  the  bosom  of  the  hills — could  hardly  fau 
to  awaken  the  spirit  of  poetry  ;  and  besides  the 
well-kno\vn  examples  in  proof  of  this,  some  eminent 
scholars,  as  Gesenius  and  others,  would  locate 
here  the  Song  of  Songs. 

Not  only  did  our  Lord,  and  also  His  disciples  by 
birth  or  residence,  belong  to  Galilee,  but  it  is  sur- 
prising to  find  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Gospels 
picturing  Galilsean  scenes  and  life  :  places,  people, 
parables,  miracles,  healing ;  rulers,  soldiers,  mer- 
chants, beggars  ;  everything  so  vi\id  that  we  seem 
to  be  walking  with  the  Master  along  the  shore 
and  from  tillage  to  village  of  His  native  land. 
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The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt  5),  the  raising  of 
the  widow's  son  (Lk  T"'"*),  stilling  the  tempest 
(Mt  8'^),  feeding  the  five  thousand  (Mk  6**),  the 
transfiguration  (Mk  9'),  the  marriage  feast  (Jn  2'), 
the  custom  house  (Lk  5'^),  the  draught  of  fishes 
(Lk  5*),  the  mountain  refuge  for  secret  prayer 
(Mt  14^),  the  little  child  in  the  Saviour's  arras 
Mk  9**),  and  the  marvellous  explanation  of  the 
bread  of  life  (Jn  6), — these  and  a  multitude  of 
other  sayings  and  incidents  which  make  up  the 
Gospels  take  us  at  once  to  Galilee.  The  number 
and  variety  of  natural  objects  which  Christ  intro- 
duces 80  frequently  in  His  utterances,  illustrate 
the  extent  and  correctness  of  His  habit  of  observa- 
tion. Nothing  escapes  His  notice, — sky,  earth, 
sea,  fields,  flowers,  grass,  grain,  fruits,  trees,  fish, 
birds,  and  animals, — the  salient  facts  of  the  world 
immediately  alxtut  Him  were  grasped  and  made 
the  basis  of  beautiful  lessons.  A  very  exhaustive 
article  on  this  subject,  entitled  '  Christ  as  a  Prac- 
tical Observer  of  Nature,  Persons,  and  Events,' 
may  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July  1872, 
pp.  510-531,  by  the  present  writer. 

The  part  played  by  Galilee  in  the  war  with 
Rome  will  always  command  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  It  was  a  life-and-death  struggle,  and  her 
people  rallied  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  to 
the  defence  of  their  fatherland.  The  fact  that 
during  the  lirst  year  of  the  war  Galilee  stood 
alone  has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves. 
The  forces  that  were,  or  might  have  been, 
gathered  in  Judaea  were  not  sent  to  her  aid.  From 
their  camp  at  Ptolemais  four  veteran  legions  with 
their  engines  of  war  marched  towards  the  hills  of 
Galilee  ;  but  it  proved  to  be  no  holiday  expedition 
on  which  they  had  started.  The  campaign  was 
long  and  bloody  ;  the  highland  patriots  resisted 
with  almost  superhuman  energy ;  the  Romans 
were  successful  at  last,  but  their  victory  was  a 
costly  one.  The  hardest  fighting  of  the  war  Avas 
done  on  the  soil  of  Galilee,  and  in  that  terrible 
year  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  her  people 
perished.  From  the  days  of  Joshua  to  those  of 
iJar-Cochba  no  Jewish  army  had  shown  greater 
valour  than  did  the  compatriots  of  Je«us  of 
Nazareth — the  men  from  the  home-land  of  Christ. 

Literature.— For  a  full  account  of  this  province  in  all  its 
historical  phases  of  interest,  see  the  present  writer's  Galilee 
in  the  Time  of  Christ,  Boston  (U.S.)  1881,  London  188.5 ;  cf. 
also  his  Edit  of  the  Jordan ;  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  413  B.  ; 
Neubauer,  Giog.  du  Talmud,  180 fiP. ;  Reland,  Palest.;  Robin- 
son, BRP^  ii.  ;  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  361  fif.  ;  Conder, 
fTandbk.  to  Bible,  301  ff.  ;  Gu^rin,  GaliUe ;  Buhl,  Geog.  Alt. 
Paldst.  ;  Baedeker-Socin,  Paldst.  ;  Schiirer,  UJP  (Index). 

S.  Merrill. 
GALILEE,  MOUNTAIN  IN.— After  our  Lord's 
resurrection,  the  eleven  disciples  went  away  from 
Jerusalem  '  into  Galilee,  unto  the  mountain  where 
Jesus  had  appointed  them  {els  rrjv  TaXiXalav  «s  rd 
Spoi  ov  ^rd^aro  a&roh  6  'It/ctoOs).'  There  the  disciples 
saw  and  worshipped  Him,  and  received  His  final 
commission  (Mt  28^''-=»).  No  record  or  hint  indi- 
cates to  us  what  mountain  is  meant.  For  harmon- 
istic  reasons  the  theory  that  the  Galila^an  hill  was 
the  Mt.  of  Olives,  whose  north  point  is  said  to 
have  borne  the  name  '  Galilee,'  has  found  favour 
in  some  quarters.  This  opinion  scarcely  needs 
refutation  (see  Keim,  Jesus  of  Nazara,  vi.  380  n.). 

S.  Merrill. 
GALILEE,  SEA  OF.— This  appears  in  the  Bible 
under  several  different  names,  which  must  first  be 
noticed.  Modern  writers  not  infrequently  speak 
of  the  '  Lake  of  Tiberias,'  but  this  term  is  never 
used  in  NT.  Moreover,  Lk  5*  is  the  only  place  where 
the  name  'Lake  of  Gennesaret'  CkLiMvr}  Tewqaapir) 
occurs.  In  four  instances  it  is  referred  to  as  '  the 
Lake'  (XfyuvT;),  Lk  5*  gw.  sa. S3^  ^,^^1  -^^  several  others 
as  'the  sea'  (06.\acrca],  Jn  6''"^.  Twice  John 
employs  'Sea  of  Tiberias'  (OaKaaca  rrjs  Tii^epiddos), 


6'  21^  but  in  the  first  case  he  had  already  men- 
tioned in  a  natural  way  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and 
immediately  added  as  an  explanation  for  his 
Gentile  readers  that  it  was  the  same  as  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias.  This  reduces  the  use  of  the  latter  name 
to  a  single  instance.  '  Sea  of  Galilee  '  {d<i\a<raa 
TTjs  TaXiXalas)  would  seem  to  bo  the  best  known 
and  most  appropriate  name,  and  this  is  used  five 
times  (Mt  4^*  IS'*,  Mk  P*  V\  Jn  6»).  Glancing  at 
the  OT  we  find  for  this  body  of  water  two  names, 
or  properly  one  name  speUed  in  ditl'erent  ways. 
The  '  Sea  of  Chinnereth '  (n-ij?  c;)  aiJi^ears  in  de- 
fining the  boundary  of  the  land  (Nu  34"),  and 
again  in  defining  the  border  of  the  territory  of 
Gad  (Jos  13-^).  '  Sea  of  Chinneroth '  is  given  in 
describing  the  territory  of  Sihon  that  was  con- 
quered by  Moses  (Jos  12').  Chinnereth  (n-jp)  is 
used  once  alone  (Dt  3")  and  Chinneroth  (nnp) 
also  (Jos  IP),  both  referring  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
Once  Chinneroth  is  used  for  a  district  conquered 
by  Benhadad  (1  K  15™),  and  Chinnereth  appears 
in  Jos  19^'  as  a  'fenced  city.'  It  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  Oriental  usage  for  a  city,  a  district, 
and  a  body  of  water  adjoining  it  to  be  called  by 
the  same  name,  although  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Dt  3"  (see  Driver,  ad  loc),  Jos  IP  19*>  all  refer  to 
the  city  Chinnereth  or  Chinneroth. 

To  this  brief  survey  of  biblical  names  for  this 
lake  we  may  add  that  Gennesar  {t6  iiSup  toS 
Tevvrjffdp,  RV  '  the  water  of  Gennesareth ')  is  given 
in  1  Mac  ll*'.  Josephus  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  this  lake  many  times,  and  he  always  uses 
the  name  Gennesar  (e.f/.  Ant.  xill.  v.  7).  The 
change  from  the  Heb.  Kinnereth  to  Gennesar  was 
a  natural  one  (but  see  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  443  n. ). 
Josephus  adhered  to  the  OT  name  in  its  changed 
form,  while  the  NT  writers,  as  we  have  seen,  used 
the  title  '  Sea  of  Galilee.' 

As  to  the  meaning  of  these  names,  Galilee  is 
obviously  derived  from  the  province  of  that  name, 
and  Tiberias  from  the  city  on  the  west  shore  of 
the  lake.  Chinnereth  may  be  from  n^?,  'harp.' 
Benzinger  {Heb.  Arch.  23)  thinks  this  improbable  ; 
and  Fuerst  suggests  'basin.'  Gennesaret  may 
have  the  same  meaning  as  Chinnereth  if  we  allow 
that  it  was  simply  transferred  from  the  Hebrew  ; 
or  it  may  be  from  gan  and  sdr,  '  prince's  garden,' 
applied,  of  course,  to  the  Land  of  (jennesaret,  from 
which  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is  once  called  the  '  Lake 
of  Gennesaret'  (Lk  5'). 

The  Sea  of  Galilee  is  13  miles  long  and  a  little 
less  than  7  miles  wide  in  its  widest  part.  Its 
greatest  depth  is  less  than  200  ft.  It  is  not 
quite  oval  in  form,  although  it  appears  to  be 
so  when  looked  at  from  the  surrounding  heights. 
It  is  more  properly  pear  -  shaped,  having  the 
small  end  at  the  south.  Its  level  below  the 
MediteiTanean  is  about  700  ft.  On  the  east 
side  the  mountain  rises  from  its  shore  to  an 
elevation  of  2000  ft.,  the  same  as  that  of  the 
great  plateau  of  Bashan  beyond.  On  the  west 
side  there  is  also  a  mountain  wall,  but  towards 
the  north  the  slopes  are  very  gradual,  and  on 
the  south  the  lake  touches  the  plain  of  the 
Jordan  Valley.  To  the  eye  it  is  a  most  attractive 
object,  a  beautiful  body  of  wiiter  set  deep  in  a 
vast  basin  among  the  hills.  Not  onlj'  the  Jews, 
but  people  of  many  other  races  who  were  not 
natives  of  the  soil,  have  prai.sed  the  beauty  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  '  Although  God  has  created  seven 
seas,'  said  the  Rabbis,  '  yet  He  has  chosen  this  one 
as  His  special  delight.'  They  speak  of  its  'grace- 
fully flowing '  or '  glidiu"  waters.'  The  mountains, 
the  peaceful  shore  at  their  base,  the  blue  water 
overarched  by  the   blue  sky,  form   a  landscape 

})icture  that  has  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  many 
learts.  It  is  seen  at  present  at  its  worst  estate ; 
but  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  this  shore  was  a  con- 
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tinuous  garden,  and  even  the  matter-of-fact  Pliny 
declared  that  this  lake  was  '  surrounded  by  pleas- 
ant towns '  (^^A"  V.  15). 

These  towns  have  been  described  briefly  in  the 
article  Galilee,  but  the  list  at  least  may  be 
repeated  : — Tiberias,  and  south  of  it  Bethmaus, 
Tarichea,  Sinnabris,  Gergesa,  Gamala,  Hippos, 
Julias,  Bethsaida,  Chorazin,  Capernaum,  Magdala, 
and  Beth-arbel.  On  the  mountain  to  the  S.E. 
was  Gadara,  Safed  on  its  lofty  summit  to  theN.W., 
and  a  castle  was  perched  directly  above  Tiberias 
almost  overhanging  the  lake.  Through  "Wady 
Hamam  the  Horns  of  Hatttn  appeared,  and  to  the 
north  rose  the  magnificent  dome  of  Hermon. 
This  famous  mountain  is  not  one  of  a  cluster,  it  is 
not  hemmed  in  and  dwarfed  by  surrounding  peaks, 
but  it  stands  alone,  revealing  its  full  grandeur. 
From  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  if  we  add  its 
depression  of  700  ft.  to  the  elevation  of  Mount 
Hermon,  we  look  up  to  its  summit  a  sheer  height 
of  over  10,000  ft.  Among  aU  the  mountains  of 
the  world,  such  a  view  is  seldom  surpassed. 

The  hiUs,  which  appear  to  surround  the  lake, 
recede  from  the  shore  a  distance  varying  from  a 
few  hundred  yards  to  half  a  mile  or  more,  and  this 
belt  is  generally  level,  so  that,  without  cutting  or 
tilling,  a  carriage  road  could  readily  be  constructed 
entirely  round  the  lake  ;  with  a  horse  and  carriage 
the  circuit  could  be  made  in  four  or  five  hours. 
At  two  points,  where  the  recession  of  the  mountain 
is  greatest,  two  charming  plains  are  formed, 
namely,  el-Batiha  on  the  N.E.  of  the  lake,  and 
Gennesaret  on  the  N.W.  They  resemble  each 
other,  are  equally  fertUe,  but  it  is  Gennesaret 
that  has  always  received  the  most  praise.  See 
GeXXESARET  (LAXD  OF). 

The  river  Jordan  enters  the  lake  at  the  northern 
end,  and  passes  out  at  the  southern  end.  It  brings 
down  so  much  sediment  at  times  that  it  appears 
like  a  very  dirty  stream  :  still  the  water  of  the  lake 
itself  is  always  clear  ;  it  is  also  sweet  and  cool. 

The  steep  mountain  wall  on  the  E.  side,  already 
referred  to,  is  volcanic,  a  part  of  the  great  lava 
formation  which  includes  the  Bashan  plain  and 
the  Hauran  mountains,  where  exist  a  score  or 
more  of  extinct  craters.  The  hot  springs  of 
Gadara,  within  5  miles  of  the  S.E.  comer  of  the 
lake,  those  at  Tiberias  on  the  W.  shore,  and  like- 
wise the  earthquakes  which  visit  that  region  from 
time  to  time,  are  indications  that  internal  fires 
still  exist.  The  latest  recorded  earthquake  from 
which  Tiberias  suftered  severely  was  in  1S37, 
vividlv  described  by  the  American  missionary 
Rev.  Wm.  M.  Thomson,  well  known  as  the  author 
of  The  Land  and  the  Book.  The  region  to  the  N. 
of  the  lake  through  which  the  Jordan  passes, 
extending  to  Chorazin  and  Tell  Hum,  is  simply  a 
mass  of  large  basalt  boulders,  packed  so  closely 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  through  them. 

The  hot  springs  near  Tiberias  have  been  famous 
from  the  earliest  history  of  the  country,  and  the 
inhabitants  still  prize  them  for  their  medicinal 
uses.  The  volume  of  water  is  large,  and,  coiild 
they  be  properly  cared  for  and  managed  by  other 
than  their  present  degraded  owners,  there  is  no 
reason  why  these  springs  should  not  become  one 
of  the  most  famous  health  resorts  in  the  world. 
Except  in  midsummer  the  climate  is  delightful— 
in  fact,  tropical ;  and  when  a  person  is  dulled  by 
the  strong  winds  of  mountain  or  tableland,  the 
sensation  of  going  down  to  the  warm,  even  balmy, 
atmosphere  of  the  lake  shore  is  one  of  extreme 
pleasure. 

Equally  with  the  hot  baths,  the  fish  of  this  lake 
have  always  been  held  in  highest  estimation. 
Laws  traditionally  dating  from  the  time  of  Joshua 
(Bab.  Talm.  Baba  Kama,  806)  regulated  this  in- 
dn.stry,  and,  with  certain  limitations,  made  this 


fishing  ground  free  to  all.  There  were  several 
choice  varieties,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  region 
boasted  that  some  of  them  were  the  same  as  those 
found  in  the  NUe.  There  seems,  moreover,  to  have 
been  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fish.  Eiethsaida 
on  the  north  was  a  '  house  of  fish ' ;  Tarichea  on 
the  south  was  '  a  fish  factory,'  and  the  trade  in 
this  commodity  had  enriched  its  citizens.  On  the 
part  of  the  Jews  there  was  not  only  a  choice  in 
kind  but  in  quality  as  well,  for  they  distinguished 
sharply  between  '  clean '  and  '  unclean,'  a  fact  no 
doubt  alluded  to  in  our  Lord's  parable  of  the  net, 
where  the  '  good  were  gathered  into  baskets,  and 
the  bad  were  cast  away '  (Mt  13*^-  ■•*). 

The  lake  is  subject  to  violent  storms,  owing 
partly  to  the  difference  of  temperature  about  it 
from  that  of  the  mountains  or  tableland  so  far 
above  it,  so  that  the  event  recorded  in  Mt  8**, 
when  Christ  stilled  the  waves,  was  of  no  infrequent 
occurrence.  From  an  eminence  the  writer  has 
several  times  seen  the  clouds  gather  above  the 
lake,  a  dense  black  mass,  not  covering  a  great 
area,  and  sink  lower  and  lower  towards  the  water 
as  if  about  to  smite  the  surface  ;  and  even  should 
they  not  actually  do  so,  they  disturb  it  so  that 
the  waves  are  strong  and  boats  are  placed  in  great 
peril. 

From  the  way  in  which  the  NT  speaks  of  boats 
and  ships  on  the  Sea.  of  GalUee,  we  infer  that  it 
was  covered  with  them.  There  seem  to  have  been 
numbers  of  them  ready  at  any  given  point.  Given 
ten  or  twelve  flourishing  cities  on  or  near  the 
shore  of  the  lake  between  which  there  was  con- 
stant communication,  it  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  that  the  number  should  be  great.  These 
boats  were  engaged  in  fishing  or  traffic,  or  in 
carrying  travellers  or  parties  of  pleasure  from 
shore  to  shore.  Some  writers  are  slow  to  admit 
that  there  were  ships  of  any  size  on  the  lake, 
although  the  Greek  word  for  ship  (xXowr)  is  used 
in  the  XT,  whether  the  Sea  of  Galilee  or  the  Medi- 
terranean is  the  body  of  water  referred  to.  So  far 
as  this  evidence  goes,  the  boats  might  be  as  large 
in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  On  one  occasion 
during  the  Jewish  war,  when  a  movement  was 
planned  against  Tiberias,  Josephus  in  a  short 
time  got  ready  two  hrmdred  and  forty  ships  from 
Tarichea  and  its  vicinity  alone  ( Wars,  n.  xxi.  8 ; 
Life,  32).  In  this  city  shipbuilding  was  a  lucra- 
tive industry.  At  a  later  period  during  tliat 
war  many  of  the  soldiers  and  citizens  of  Tarichea 
took  refuge  from  the  Romans  in  ships,  and  four 
thousand  to  six  thousand  of  them  were  slain — 
showing  that  the  boats,  to  have  held  such  a  multi- 
tude, must  have  been  of  considerable  size.  Josephus 
speaks  of  'climbing  up  into  the  ships'  (Wars,  m. 
X.  5),  which  implies  quite  a  diflerent  craft  than 
would  be  meant  had  he  said  '  they  stepped  from 
the  shore  into  their  boats.'  In  Jn  21^  is  found  a 
reference  to  the  small  boat  (vKoiapiop)  which  always 
accompanies,  being  frequently  towed  after,  a  large 
ship  the  same  as  now.  From  all  that  we  can  learn 
of  the  facts,  we  certainly  have  a  right  to  picture 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  in  Christ's  time  as  dotted  with 
white  sails,  just  as  we  know  that  the  shore  was 
lined  with  cities  and  the  whole  basin  fuU  of  life. 
Between  its  present  state  and  its  former  prosperity 
the  contrast  is  extremely  painful. 

The  Sea  of  Galilee  was  praised  by  the  Romans 

and  was  the  pride  of  the  Jews,  but  it  appeals  to  the 

Christian  far  more  strongly  than  it  could  possibly 

have  done  to  them,  because  of  its  connexion  with 

Jesus   of  Nazareth.      It  is  He  that  has  made  it 

immortal.     Everywhere  about  this  lake  we  trace 

His  footsteps,  and  at  everv  point  locate  some  act  of 

I  His  blessed  ministry,     'fhe  memories  of  His  life 

I  linger  here  as  nowhere  else  in  Palestine.     He  made 

I  one  of  its  beautiful  cities  (Capernaum)  His  home 
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(Mt  4").  Here  He  called  the  fishermen  Peter, 
Andrew,  James,  and  John  to  be  tishers  of  men  (Mt 
418-iwj^  also  for  the  same  purpose  Matthew  was 
called  from  the  receipt  of  custom  (Mk  'i"*"").  Here 
'  multitudes '  came  to  Him  '  to  be  healed  of  their 
diseases,'  and  '  he  healed  them  all '  (Lk  6"->»).  Out 
of  the  lar{;e  nuuiber  of  such  cases  we  readily  recall 
that  of  the  nobleman's  son  (Jn  4^-**),  the  cen- 
turion's servant  (Mt  8*-'*),  the  raising  of  Jairus' 
daughter  (Mt  O'*'"*),  the  paralytic  who  was  let 
down  through  the  uncovered  roof  (Mk  2'-"),  the 
demoniac  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum  (Mk 
pJ-*"),  the  demoniac  of  Gailara  on  the  eastern 
shore  (Lk  8«-«),  the  blind  man  at  Bethsaida  (Mk 
8*2-«),  and  tlie  curing  of  Peter's  wife's  mother  of 
the  fever  (Mt  8""").  Of  anotlier  class  of  incidents 
which  illustrate  our  Lord's  character  and  His  life 
in  Galilee,  a  few  may  be  mentioned,  as  His  walking 
on  the  water  and  stilling  the  tempest  (Mt  W-^-'-^), 
and  His  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  (Mt  U"--^). 
Still  another  illustrative  class  comes  under  the 
head  of  conversations,  lessons,  and  warnings.  In 
the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  hypocrisy  was  rebuked 
(Lk  12') ;  in  the  innocence  of  childhood  humility 
was  inculcated  (Lk  9**"**) ;  the  feast  with  Levi 
showed  that  social  courtesies  are  to  be  observed 
(Mk  2") ;  that  both  patriotism  and  religion  have 
their  claims  upon  the  individual  is  made  clear  in 
the  paying  of  the  tribute  money  (Mt  17**'^^) ;  the 
signs  in  the  sky  as  well  as  the  sower  in  the  field 
teach  valuable  truths  (Mt  13'-'"  and  ch.  16) ;  and  it 
was  here  in  Galilee  that  the  foundation  principles 
of  the  New  Religion  were  first  promulgated  and 
the  nature  of  the  liread  of  Life  imfolded  (Mt  S''**, 
Jn  6).  It  is  to  some  or  all  of  these  facts  that 
Christ  Himself  alludes  as  'mighty  works'  (Mt 
ir^---'),  which  would  have  moved  the  people  of 
Tyre,  or  even  those  of  Sodom,  could  tney  have 
witnessed  tliem. 

Of  the  cities  about  the  Sea  of  Galilee  attention 
should  be  directed  to  Capernaum.  There  was 
some  special  reason  why  our  Lord  chose  this  as 
His  residence.  Its  importance  was  not  wholly 
commercial ;  more  than  any  other  city  of  the  north, 
one  might  say  with  truth  of  Palestine,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Jerusalem,  it  was  a  centre  of 
news.  Roads  led  thence  to  Damascus  and  the 
Euphrates ;  to  the  cities  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast  which  were  in  touch  with  Europe  ;  to  the 
S.W.  by  Gaza  and  thence  to  Egypt ;  to  the  S. 
along  tne  great  mountain  range  to  Shechem, 
Jerusalem,  and  Hebron  ;  to  the  Jordan  Valley  and 
the  ricli  and  populous  country  of  Persea.  Sailors, 
soldiers,  merc-hants,  travellers,  messengers,  officers, 
princes,  men  of  many  classes  and  from  many  parts 
of  the  world,  passed  through  this  place  on  business 
or  pleasure.  The  fame  of  some  startling  event, 
some  great  healer,  some  teacher  of  unusual  wisdom, 
would  be  carried  thence  with  rapidity  and  in  every 
direction.  While  this  fact  serves  to  illustrate 
further  the  busy  life  of  this  lake  shore  at  a  single 
point,  we  cannot  help  feeling  at  the  same  time 
that  it  makes  more  significant  the  other  fact  that 
Christ  took  up  here  His  residence.  The  record  is 
very  simple,  'leaving  Nazareth  ...  he  dwelt  in 
Capernaum'  (Mt  4'=*).  Could  it  have  been  said, 
'  Jesus  shut  himself  up  in  a  cloister,'  how  widely 
different  would  have  been  the  history  of  Christi- 
anity ! 

Additional  Note. — It  seems  necessary  to  add  the 
following  note  on  the  depth  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
In  1875  Lortet  made  soundings  which  corre- 
sponded in  general  with  those  already  known  and 
accepted  by  Palestinian  scholars.  He  also  found, 
as  he  supposed,  near  the  north  end  of  the  lake 
where  the  Jordan  enters,  a  hole  '  250  metres  in 
depth,'  which  would  be  over  800  ft.  Having 
crossed  the  lake  at  or  near  this  point  many  times, 


and  made  soundings  of  his  own,  the  present  writer 
was  certa,in  that  Lortet  was  wrong.  The  bottom 
of  the  hole  would  be  100  ft.  lower  than  the  surface 
of  the  I>ead  Sea.  Moreover,  had  such  a  hole  ever 
existed,  it  would  very  soon  have  been  filled  by 
mud  brought  down  by  the  Upper  Jordan.  These 
facts  were  laid  before  the  public.  In  1890  another 
Frenchman,  Th.  IJarrois,  made  soundings,  but 
found  nothing  to  corroborate  Lortet's  impossible 
figures.  Soon  after,  Lortet  admitted  that  he  was 
in  error.  The  mischief  having  been  done,  the 
mistake  is  perpetuated  because  i>eople  quote  Lortet 
without  being  aware  of  the  corrections.  Lortet's 
book,  La  Syrie  d'Attjourd'hui,  wa.s  published  in 
1884  (see  pp.  505,  506),  and  Barrois'  notes  may  be 
found  in  the  PEFHt  for  July  1894,  pp.  211-220. 

Literature.— In  addition  to  what  has  been  cited  in  the  article, 
the  rea<ier  may  consult  the  following :  Merrill,  Galilee  in  the 
Time  of  Chritt,  also  his  Eaut  of  the  Jordan ;  Neubauer,  Oiog. 
du  Talm.  25,  45,  214  f. ;  G.  A.  Smith,  JJGJIL  439 ff. ;  Robinson, 
BRF^  ii. ;  Ue  Saulcv,  Jourmn  round  the  Dead  Sea.  etc.  ii. 
392  ff.  ;  Buhl,  Geog.  lis,  229 ;  Tristram,  jS'at.  Hist,  of  Bible,  285  ; 
Keland,  Pal.  i.  239,  240 ;  Baedektr-Socin,  Pal. ;  Uu6rin,  GaliUe. 

S.  Merkill. 

GALL. — The  Eng.  rendering  for  two  Heb.  words. 
1.  n-no  m^rirdh,  or  n-jno  mSrOrdh,  denotes  '  bitter- 
ness,' corresponding  to  the  Arab.  mCrdrah.  It  is 
used  in  this  sense  (Job  13^),  '  thou  writest  bitter 
things  against  me,'  miroroth.  The  expression  n^ifK 
nniD  'clusters  of  bitternesses'  (AV  and  RV  'clusters 
are  bitter '),  Dt  32-'-,  is  a  parallelism  with  grapes  of 
gall,  is\-!"'-;i\^ 'innebM-rCsk,  i.e.  poppy -heads  (see 
below).  This  meaning  led  to  its  application  to  the 
bile  (Job  16"),  and  the  gall  bladder,  as  its  re- 
ceptacle (Job  '20-',  To  6*  etc.).  The  ancients  sup- 
posed that  the  poison  of  serpents  lay  in  the  gall 
(Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  xi.  62 ;  Job  20"). 

2.  v»-\  or  rn  r6sh. — A  plant  characterized  by  its 
bitterness,  '  a  root  that  beareth  [rOsh]  gall  and 
wormwood'  (Dt  29'*),  'the  wormwood  and  the 
(7-6sh)  gall '  (La  3"*).  Jer  (8'*  9")  speaks  of  '  water 
of  {rush)  gall.'  Figuratively,  one  in  affliction  is 
described  as  'compassed  with  (r6sh)  gall  and 
travail '  (La  3').  Judgment  is  said  to  spring  up  as 
hemlock  (rosh)  'in  the  furrows  of  the  field'  (Hos  10*), 
and  is  said  to  be  '  turned  into  (rush)  gall'  (Am  6'-). 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  with  certainty  what  plant 
is  intended.  Some  have  supposed  tlie  poi.son 
hemlock,  C'onium  maculatum,  L.,  but  this  is  not  a 
field  plant.  Others  have  supposed  the  colocynth, 
Citrullus  Colocynthis,  L.  This,  although  it  has  a 
bitter  fruit,  is  not  a  plant  of  ploughed  ground. 
Others,  again,  have  supposed  the  darnel,  Lolium 
temtUentum,  L.  This,  however,  is  not  bitter.  The 
more  probable  view  is  that  the  poppy,  Fapaver, 
is  intended,  perhaps  P.  rheas,  L.,  or  F.  somni/erum, 
L.,  the  opium  plant.  A  head  of  this  plant  is 
called  in  Arab.  I'ds  el-khishkhash,  '  head  of  kliish- 
khdsh,'  the  word  ras  being  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
7-6sh,  a  head.    They  are  called  in  Eng.  poppy-heads. 

What  was  the  (xoM)  g<^f^  that  was  nungled  with 
vinegar  (Mt  27^,  cf.  Ev.  Fetr.  5,  x°^V*'  M"-d  f^ovs ; 
RV  'wine,'  cf.  Ps  69="),  and  the  myrrh  mingled 
with  imne  (Mk  15'^  (ff/Mvpvur/jievou  ohov)^  Both 
of  these  evangelists  add  that,  at  a  later  period 
in  the  crucifixion  day,  a  man  soaked  a  sponge  in 
vinegar,  and  put  it  on  a  reed,  and  gave  it  to 
Jesus  to  drink  (Mt  27**,  Mk  15**).  Jesus  evidently 
partook  of  it.  John  doubtless  alludes  to  the  same 
(19^-*'),  showing  how  our  Saviour  called  for  it 
by  saying  '  I  tliirst '  (v.^*").  John  adds  that  the 
sponge  dipped  in  vinegar  was  '  put  upon  hyssop. ' 
It  is  probable  that  the  soldiers  who  mocked  Christ 
by  ottering  Him  vinegar  (Lk  23^),  did  so  only  to 
aggravate  His  thirst,  and  did  not  give  it  to  Him, 
ana  that  this  refinement  of  cruelty  led  to  the  bond 
fide  off'er  which  our  Saviour  accei>ted.  How  was 
it  that  He  called  for  this  draught  after  He  ha<l 
refused  the  one  at  first  offered  before  His  cruci- 
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fixion  ?  It  is  well  known  that  a  cup  of  wine 
with  frankincense  in  it  was  given  to  criminals, 
just  before  their  execution,  to  alleviate  their  pain. 
Slyrrh  would  have  properties  similar  to  those  of 
frankincense.  It  is  possible  that  the  gall  of  Mt 
was  the  same  as  the  myrrh  of  Mk,  the  word 
myrrh  being  of  the  same  root  as  the  Heb.  original 
of  gall  (Ps  69*^),  and,  like  it,  signifying  primarily 
bitter.  Mt,  according  to  Hengstenberg,  gives  the 
word  xo^^»  which  agrees  textually  witi  the  LXX 
of  the  psalm,  that  he  may  point  out  the  pro- 
phetic character  of  the  latter,  and  its  fulfilment 
in  Christ,  while  Mk  gives  the  name  of  the  sub- 
stance used.  This  sutetance  is  said  by  Mt  to  have 
been  given  in  ofos,  which  means  both  sour  wine 
and  vinegar,  and  by  Mk  in  6tvo%,  which  is  the 
ordinary  word  for  wine.  Here  again,  ace.  to 
Hengstenberg,  Mt  aims  at  textual  conformity  with 
the  psalmist,  while  Mk  gives  the  more  familiar 
name.  Jn  also  notes  the  prophecy  of  thirst  (19^, 
cf.  Ps  692'),  and  its  fulfilment  in  Christ.  The 
motive  of  our  Saviour,  in  refusing  the  potent 
anaesthetic  oflered  before  His  sacrifice  was  com- 
plete, would  seem  to  have  been  His  desire  to  endure 
all  that  was  appointed  for  Him,  in  full  conscious- 
ness of  the  purpose  in  view.  He  only  consented 
to  moisten  His  parched  lips  and  tongue  at  the  last, 
not  to  soothe  His  anguish,  but  to  gain  strength 
enough  to  enable  Him  to  cry,  'with  a  loud  voice,'  I 
'  It  is  finished,'  that  is,  '  my  work  is  done,  and  the  j 
world  is  saved,'  and  then  He  bowed  His  head  and  ' 
gave  up  the  ghost.  G.  E.  Post. 

GALLANT.— In  Is  SS^^  as  adj.,  and  in  Nah  25°, 
Zee  11^^  as  subst.,    'gallant'   is  employed  to  tr. 
the   Heb.   word  "1"k  ^addir,   which  is   also    both 
an  adj.  and  a  subst.     As  an  adj.  'addir  signifies 
magnificent  or  majestic ;  and  as  a  subst.  a  great 
one,  a  noble.     In  Is  33^  the  adj.  is  applied  to  a  j 
ship,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  same  j 
verse  the  word  is  used  of  J"  (AV  '  glorious,'  RV  j 
'in  majesty').     In  this  sense  of  magnificent  the  \ 
Eng.  word  '  gallant '  is  nearly  obsolete.     Bunyan 
{Holy    War,   Clar.    Press  ed.   p.   8)  uses  it  of  a 
country  (as  'addtr  is  applied  to  a  nation  in  Ezk 
32"^,  EV  'famous'),  'Now,  there  is  in  this  gallant 
country  of  Universe,  a  fair  and  delicate  town,  a 
Corporation,  called  Mansoul.'  J.  Hastixgs. 

GALLERY.— 1.  AV  in  Ca  7*  reads  'The  king 
is  held  in  the  galleries. '  The  Heb.  is  D'?cnT>  which, 
there  is  no  reasonable  doubt,  means  'in  the  tresses' 
(so  RV).  The  king  is  captivated,  that  is  to 
say,  by  the  tresses  of  this  '  prince's  daughter.' 
c*Ern,  prob.  of  Aramaic  origin  (DUlm.,  Siegfried- 
Stade),  is  found  elsewhere  only  in  Gn  3(^  and 
Ex  2^*,  in  the  sense  of  'watering  troughs.'  In 
Ca  1^  the  KerS  has  UD'rn  (AVm  'galleries'),  but 
the  Kethibh  ud'itj  appears  preferable  ( AV  and  RV 
'  rafters  '  ;  Siegfried  -  Stade,  and  Baethgen  in 
Kautzsch's  AT,  'Getafel,'  i.e.  'panelling').  2. 
p-Bx,  a  word  whose  etymology  and  meaning  are 
both  obscure.  It  is  found  only  in  the  description 
of  Ezekiel's  temple,  Ezk  41i«- «  42=»- *.  In  the  first 
of  these  passages  the  Kethibh  has  pinx ;  Comill 
substitutes  ^'i^r.-^  '  its  walls,'  and  this  meaning, 
if  not  reading,  appears  to  be  demanded  by  the 
context  (cf.  notes  of  Da\-idson  and  Bertholet,  ad 
ll.eitt.).  The  tr°  'colonnade'  (Siegfried  -  Stade, 
Savlengdnge  (?),  AVm  'walks  with  pUlars')  would 
suit  some  of  the  other  passages.  See  further, 
under  Temple.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

GALLEY  occurs  once  in  OT  (Is  33^1  AV  and 
RV),  where  it  is  said  of  the  (metaphorical)  waters 
defending  Jerusalem  'that  no  galley  with  oars' 
shall  enter  them.  The  Heb.  is  o:y  'jk,  which 
would  be  more  correctly  tr''  'no  fleet  ['ix  being 


a  collective  noun,  riijMi  denoting  a  single  ship]  with 
oars.' 

The  gaUey  of  mediaeval  times  was  the  successor 
or  representative  of  the  war-gaUevs  (naves  lonace) 
of  the  Romans,  Greeks,  and  Cartnaginians.  (See 
Ships).  It  consisted  of  a  long  narrow  open  boat 
worked  by  oars,  but  carrying  one  or  two  masts 
with  lateen  sails  to  be  used  when  the  Avind  was 
favourable.  There  was  a  short  deck  at  the  prow 
for  carrying  the  fighting  men,  and  another  at  the 
stem  for  the  captain,  knights,  and  gentlemen. 
The  largest  of  these  vessels  were  called  galleasses, 
and  were  formerly  employed  Ttry  the  Venetians, 
Spaniards,  and  Portugese,  lliese  last  in  the 
Spanish  Armada  earned  each  110  soldiers  and 
222  galley  slaves.  The  Venetian  galleasses  were 
about  162  ft.  long  above,  and  133  ft.  by  the  keel ; 
32  ft.  wide,  with  23  ft.  length  of  stempost.  They 
were  furnished  with  three  masts  and  thirty-two 
banks  of  oars  ;  each  bank  having  two  oars  worked 
by  six  or  seven  slaves,  generally  chained  to  the  oar. 
In  the  prow  were  three  small  batteries  of  cannon, 
together  with  guns  on  each  quarter,  and  the  com- 
plement reached  1000  or  1200  men.  Along  with 
these  war-vessels  of  the  largest  size  were  the  half- 
galleys,  from  120  to  130  ft.  in  length,  furnished 
with  two  masts  and  sails,  to  be  used  as  required, 
and  carrying  five  pieces  of  cannon.  Of  a  size  still 
smaller  were  the  quarter-galleys,  provided  with 
twelve  to  sixteen  bsuiks  of  oars.  Galleys  were  in 
use  on  the  Thames  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
century  ;  and  a  common  punishment  for  crinunals 
in  England  and  France  was  to  be  'sent  to  the 
galleys '  for  life  or  for  shorter  periods. 

The  life  of  galley  slaves  in  mediaeval  times  was 
miserable  in  the  extreme.  They  were  generally 
chained  to  their  benches  or  oars,  and  compelle<i 
to  work  by  boatswains,  who  occupied  a  bridge 
running  along  the  centre  of  the  boat,  and  were 
armed  with  long  whips,  which  they  applied  merci- 
lessly to  the  bare  backs  of  the  oarsmen.  Their 
food  consisted  of  biscuit,  with  sometimes  a  little 
rice  or  vegetables ;  their  drink  was  water  often 
foul,  but  containing  a  little  \-inegar  or  oil.  A 
galley  slave  when  condemned  in  perpetuity  was, 
in  a  ci^Tl  sense,  dead  ;  he  could  not  dispose  of  his 
effects,  nor  inherit;  if  married,  his  marriage  was 
null ;  and  his  widow  could  not  have  any  of  her 
dower  out  of  his  goods,  which  were  confiscated. 
Amongst  the  Mediterranean  nations,  galley  slaves 
were  generally  prisoners  of  war.  E.  Hl"ll. 

GALLIM  (c'>3  'heaps'). — A  place  near  Jeru- 
salem, 1  S  25**.  It  is  personified,  along  with 
Anathoth    and   other    towns,   in  Is    10*.      It    is 

fenerally  placed  to  the  N.  of  Jems.,  but  may 
ave  been  to  the  S.,  at  the  motlem  Beit  Jala, 
near  which  are  remarkable  stone  cairns.  See 
SWP  vol.  iiL  sheet  xvii. 

GALLIC  (YaXkiwv,  Ac  18).— Son  of  M.  Annaeus 
Seneca,  a  Roman  eques  and  rhetorician,  brother 
of  Seneca  the  philosopher,  and  uncle  of  Lucan  the 
poet.  He  was  bom  at  Cordova,  but  came  with  his 
father  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Origin- 
ally called  M.  Annaeus  Novatus,  he  was  adopted 
by,  and  took  the  name  of,  L.  Junius  Gallio  (Dio  C. 
Ix.  35).  Under  Claudius  he  became  proconsul  *  of 
Achaia,  probably  through  the  influence  of  Seneca, 
who  was  Nero's  tutor,  and  also  perhaps,  as  Renan 
suggests,  on  account  of  his  '  haute  culture  hellen- 
ique.'  He  entered  on  office  at  Corinth  during  St. 
Paul's  first  visit  to  the  city,  c.  a.d.  52-53.  An  attack 
*  The  title  indicates  that  A<-haia  was  a  senatorial  province, 
and  illnstiates  ttie  writer's  aoconugr ;  for  under  Hboios  and 
CaUgnla  it  had  been  imperially  goreroed  ^tna.  Arm.  78X  mkI 
tinder  Nero  it  received  temporary  'liberty'  in  66  or  67  a.». 
(Suet.  Nero,  24X  Claudius  transferred  the  province  to  tbe 
Senate  in  44  a.  d. 
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of  fever,  which  he  attributed  to  the  climate,  led 
to  his  departure,  and  to  a  sea- voyage  for  his  health 
(Sen.  Ep.  104) ;  eventually  he  returned  to  Rome 
(Dio  C.  Ixi.  s.f. ).  Seneca's  high  position  after  Nero's 
accession  in  54  would  secure  for  G.  a  continuance 
of  court  favour,  and  he  may  be  the  L.  Junius  to 
whom  a  wax  tablet  found  at  Pompeii  refers  as 
consul  under  that  emperor.  Pliny  (HN  xxxi. 
33)  remembered  a  voyage  of  G.  'post  consulatum,' 
on  account  of  blood-expectoration.  When  Nero 
constrained  Seneca  to  kill  hiniself  (A.D.  65),  G. 
begged  for  his  own  life  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  73),  and 
was  spared  at  the  time  ;  but  afterwards  he  and  his 
brother  Mela  (Lucan's  father)  became  victims.* 
With  apparent  timidity  G.  united  singular  amia- 
bility. Seneca  (who  dedicates  to  G.  his  De  ira  and 
De  vita  bcata)  writes  :  '  Nemo  mortalium  uni  tam 
dulcis  est  quam  hie  omnibus ' ;  he  eulogizes  him, 
also,  as  free  from  vice,  impervious  to  flattery,  and 
one  whom  to  love  to  the  utmost  was  to  love  too 
little  {Q.N.  iv.  Pr.).  His  reputation  for  wit  is 
attested  by  Dio,  who  refers  (Ix.  35),  about  160 
years  after  G.'s  death,  to  a  'jocus  urbanissimus ' 
of  his  t  as  still  current. 

Soon  after  G.'s  arrival  at  Corinth,  a  band  of 
Jews,  provoked  by  the  conversion  of  Crispus,  the 
ruler  of  their  synagogue,  and  relying,  probably, 
on  the  new  proconsul's  complaisance,  dragged  St. 
Paul  before  his  tribunal,  clamouring  for  judgment 
against  a  man  who  '  persuaded  men  to  worship 
God  contrary  to  the  (Mosaic)  law.'  Judaism  was 
a  '  religio  licita,'  and  entitled  to  protection ;  but 
G.  saw  in  St.  Paul's  alleged  offence  only  the  out- 
come of  some  internal  religious  disputation  among 
the  Jews,  and  neither  a  civil  wrong  done  to  the 
complainers  (dSlKrina)  nor  an  outrage  against  public 
morality  (pq.Sioipyi)iia  irovrjpov).  He  declined  to  hear 
St.  Paul's  defence  in  a  case  which  called  for  no 
judicial  intervention,  and  contemptuously  drove 
the  accusers  from  his  judgment-seat.  Wnen  the 
Greek  by-standers,  J  without  special  interest,  prob- 
ably, in  the  apostle,  but  readily  showing  their 
animus  against  the  unpopular  Jews,  seized  and 
beat  Sosthenes,  the  successor  of  Crispus  and  the 
ringleader  presumably  of  the  disturbance,  G.  re- 
frained from  interposing ;  the  Jews,  he  doubtless 
considered,  would  not  be  the  worse  for  being  thus 
taught  to  keep  their  religious  disputes  to  them- 
selves. To  this  assault  on  Sosthenes,  not  to  the 
Christian  faith,  the  statement  '  G.  cared  for  none 
of  these  things '  directly  refers ;  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  interested  himself  further  in  St.  Paul  or  his 
doctrine ;  and  it  is  no  more  than  possible  that  a 
report  about  the  apostle  by  G.  to  Seneca  helped 
afterwards  to  lead  to  a  personal  connexion,  itself 
doubtful,  between  Seneca  and  St.  Paul  (Lightf. 
Phil.  Exc.  ii.).  G.'s  Roman  justice  protected,  but 
his  Roman  pride  would  ignore,  the  man  to  wliose 
incidental  association  with  him  his  own  notability 
is  mainly  due. 

LiTKRATURE. — Add  to  reff.  above,  Hausrath,  art.  'Gallio,'  in 
Schenkel's  Bib.-Lex.  v.  ii. ;  Farrar,  Seekers a/ter  God,  pp.  16-21 ; 
Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  pp.  257-261.  On  Gallio  as  a 
possible  link  of  connexion  between  St.  Paul  and  Seneca, 
Oelpke,  De  Familiaritate  P.  et  S. ;  Aubertin,  Siniqtie  et  St. 

t'aui.  H.  Cowan. 

GALLOWS.— See  Hanging,  and  Crimes  and 
Punishments,  vol.  i.  p.  525*. 

•  So  Dio  C.  Ixii.  25.  Jerome  places  G.'s  death  (by  compulsoiy 
suicide)  prior  to  Seneca's  {Add.  to  Chron.  Etiseb.  p.  161,  ed. 
Seal.). 

t  When  Claudius  was  poisoned  by  his  wife  Agrippina,  O., 
alluding  to  the  deification  of  emperors,  and  to  the  custom  of 
dragging  criminals  by  a  hook  to  the  Tiber,  spoke  of  Claudius  as 
'  unco  in  coolum  raptuni.' 

t  The  word  '  Greeks'  is  not  in  the  oldest  MSS,  but  is  prob- 
ably a  correct  gloss.  Ewald,  however  (/iwt.  J*r.  vii.  880),  refers 
to  the  Jew's  the  assault  on  Sosthenes,  whom  he  identifies  with 
the  Sosthenes  of  1  Co  1,  and  regards  as  already  in  8>-rapathy 
with  St.  Paul. 


OAMAEL  (A  roAui^X,  B  rdfi7}\oi),  1  Es  8».— In 
Ezr  8''  Daniel  (which  see,  No.  2). 

GAMALIEL  (''K'^93,  Vana\i-fiK  =  Reward  of  God). 
— 1.  The  son  of  Pedalizur,  and  'prince  of  the 
children  of  Manasseh '  (Nu  1">  2«>  7**- *»  10-«).  2.  '  A 
Pharisee  ...  a  doctor  of  the  law,  had  in  honour  of 
all  the  people,'  who  intervened  in  the  Sanhedrin 
on  behalf  of  Peter  and  the  other  apostles  (Ac  5''*"*'), 
and  the  instructor  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  (Ac  22*).  This 
Gamaliel  is  generally  identified  with  the  famous 
Rabbi  Gamaliel,  the  grandson  of  Hillel  the 
founder  of  the  more  liberal  of  tiie  two  schools  into 
which  the  Pharisees  were  divided.  He  is  known  in 
Jewish  ^vriting3  as  Gamaliel  ha-zdken,  i.e.  the  older, 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  grandson  Gamaliel  ll., 
and  from  his  high  character  an'',  learninj'  was  tiie 
first  of  the  seven  Jewish  doctors  who  were  honoured 
with  the  title  of  Rabban  (our  Rabbi  or  Master). 
All  that  we  can  learn  of  Gamaliel  proves  him  to 
have  been  an  open-minded,  liberal  man,  though 
some  of  the  anecdotes  usually  cited  in  support  of 
this,  such  as  the  story  of  the  Statue  and  the  Bath 
quoted  by  Conybeare  and  Howson,  are  now  known 
to  refer  to  his  grandson  (Jramaliel  II.  How  far, 
however,  he  was  in  advance  of  his  times  is  shown 
by  his  studies  in  Greek  literature,  which  by  the 
narrower  Rabbis  was  put  on  tlie  same  level  as 
Egyptian  thaumaturgy,  and  by  various  humane 
enactments.  Thus  he  laid  it  down  that  the  poor 
heathen  should  have  the  same  rights  as  the  poor 
Jews  in  gathering  the  gleanings  after  harvest,  and 
that  the  Jews  on  meeting  the  heathen  should 
extend  to  them  the  customarj'^  greeting,  '  I'eace 
be  with  you,'  even  on  their  feast  days,  when 
they  Avere  mostly  engaged  in  worshipping  their 
idols ;  while  to  him  are  also  ascribed  certain  laws 
to  protect  wives  against  unprincipled  husbands, 
and  widows  against  unscrupulous  children  (see 
Ginsburg  in  Kitto's  Bibl.  Cycl.,  art.  'Gamaliel'). 
In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
attitude  which  Gamaliel  adopted  in  the  Sanliedrin 
on  the  occasion  of  the  apostles'  trial ;  altliough 
even  there  his  conduct  must  be  traced  rather  to  a 
prudential  dread  of  violent  measures  than  to  a 
spirit  of  systematic  tolerance.  There  is  nothing 
certainly  to  prove  that  he  had  at  any  time  a 
decided  leaning  towards  Christianity,  and  the 
traditions  that  he  was  a  secret  disciple  (Clement, 
Rccogn.  i.  65),  and  was  baptized  by  Peter  and  Paul 
(Phot.  Cod.  171,  p.  199),  are  now  universally  re- 
jected. He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  a  strict  Jew  ;  and 
so  great  was  his  reputation  that,  according  to  the 
Mishna  (Sota,  ix.  15),  '  with  the  death  of  Gamaliel 
the  reverence  for  the  law  ceased,  and  purity  and 
abstinence  died  away.'  It  is  riglit  to  add  that 
Baur  and  the  Tubingen  school  find  it  so  difficult 
to  reconcile  Gamaliel's  attitude  in  Ac  5  with  the 

Eersecuting  spirit  afterwards  shown  by  Saul,  then 
is  pupil,  that  they  pronounce  the  whole  passage 
unhistorical.  But  do  pupils  never  in  later  years 
diverge  from  their  teachers'  doctrines  ?  And  may 
not  special  circumstances  have  arisen  in  connexion 
with  the  appearance  of  Stephen  which  called  forth 
a  fanatic  zeal  in  Saul  little  in  accord  with  his  early 
training  ? 

LiTBRATURB. — Lechler,  Apogt.  and  Pogt-Apost.  THmes,  i.  76, 
n.  1 ;  Farrar,  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Pa  id,  i. ,  Excursus  v. '  Gamaliel 
and  the  School  of  Tubingen';  Schiirer,  Jl.fP  u.  i.  183,  323, 
363  f.  For  the  Jewish  references  to  G.,  Ginsburg,  in  the  art. 
above  cited,  refers  specially  to  Frankel,  Hodc'ieticain  MUcJiiiam, 
UpsisB,  1859,  p.  57 fl.  G.  MiLLIGAN. 

GAMES  do  not  appear  in  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Jewish  people  with  anything  like  the  same 
frequency  as  on  the  monuments  and  in  the  ancient 
literature  of  Egypt  and  Greece  and  Rome.  Of 
public  gaimes  like  those  of  ancient  Greece  there  is 
no  mention  in  the  OT,  although  in  the  Maccabcean 
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period  we  read  that  Jason  the  high  priest  (2  Mac  ' 
4'""),  in  his  zeal  for  the  introduction  of  Greek 
customs,  obtained  the  authority  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  to  set  up  a  Greek  place  of  exercise,  and 
form  a  body  of  youths  to  be  trained  therein.  His 
conduct  in  this  is  severely  condemned,  for  it  is 
said  of  him  and  of  the  priests  under  his  influence 
that  '  they  had  no  more  any  zeal  for  the  services 
of  the  altar,  but,  despising  the  sanctuary  and 
neglecting  the  sacrifices,  they  hasten  to  enjoy  that 
which  was  unlawfuUy  provided  in  the  pialjestra, 
after  the  summons  ot  the  discus;  thinking  of  no 
account  the  honours  of  their  fathers,  and  thinking 
the  glories  of  the  Greeks  best  of  all '  (2  Mac  4^-*-  "). 
Of  children's  games  there  are  but  few  traces. 
It  is  given  by  the  prophet  Zechariah  as  a  token  of 
the  peace  and  prosperity  that  should  one  day  bless 
Jerusalem,  that  the  '  streets  of  the  city  shall  be 
full  of  boys  and  girls  playing  in  the  streets  thereof ' 
(Zee  8').  What  their  games  might  be  the  prophet 
does  not  say.  One  of  the  diversions  of  Je^^•ish 
children,  we  know  from  the  Talmud,  was  imitating 
the  doings  of  their  elders ;  and  Jesus  has  made  us 
familiar  with  children  playing  at  marriages  and 
funerals,  '  calling  one  to  another,  and  saying.  We 
have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced  ;  we 
have  mourned  to  you,  and  ye  have  not  wept' 
(Mt  IP',  Lk  7^».  The  children  seem  also  to  have 
amused  themselves  with  living  creatures.  'Wilt 
thou  play  with  him  as  with  a  bird  ;  or  wilt  thou 
bind  him  for  thy  maidens ? '  is  Gods  remonstrance 
addressed  to  Job  (Job  41'),  where  He  asks  the  patri- 
arch if  he  could  make  a  play  t!  '  ..odile, 
as  the  child  does  of  a  bird.  diver- 
sion of  children  as  well  as  of  le  (Job 
21").  The  Talmud  speaks  eh  the 
children  played  vrith  nuts,  a:.  in  con- 
nexion with  the  proverbial  Litiii  exprcoaion  relin- 
quere  nuces,  we  may  have  &  reference  to  it  in  St. 
Paul's  words,  '  Wlien  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a 
child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  i 
child;  but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away  ' 
childish  things  '  (1  Co  13").  *  \ 
Of  manly  sports  among  the  Jews  the  traces  \ 
are  likewise  few.  Atrhery  seems  to  have  been  I 
piractised  as  a  sport  as  well  a«  cultivated  for  the  re- 
1'  '  aty  of  the  render- 
\  .-e  it  as  evidence, 
u  v%  hen  he  complains 
-ue  up  for  his  mark  ; 
I  about '  ;  and  we  find 
)  -  •  He  hath  bent  his  bow, 
:or  the  arrow.'  The  use  of 
1  an  important  part  in  the 
'  Israelite  (Jg  20^8,  1 S  17'^ 
•  '  have  demanded  con- 
in  the  case  of  the  left- 
uld  sling  stones  at  an 
hairbreatiih  and  not  miss.  A  sport  which  was 
common  fimrng  the  youtlis  of  Palestine  in  the 
time  of'  libed  by  him  as  consisting 
of  rai?i.  at  weight  to  the  knees,  to 
the  head,  and  above  the  head, 
acc  _  rh,  wrestlers  being  matched 
ag;  :.iiii_'  to  this  test.  It  has 
be^  and  others  that  'the 
V'Ui  _  is  to  be  explained  by 
th-  „c;d  by  Jerome,  being  some- 
tli  _  stone'  of  Highland  games 
m  :  asion  may  be  simplj*  to  a 
V-  •  to  be  borne,  and  dangerous 
to  vith  it  (compare  Dn  2^,  Mt 
21^).  I  .  as  we  have  seen,  was  introduced 
wi»b  or  ■.  exercises  by  Jason  the  high 
pr  'tin  times  (2  Mac  41^  ").  It 
«"  '  of  stone,  or  of  wood,  or  of 
■  '  i^uit  weight.  A  specimen  in 
tl                               mi  Is  said  to  weigh  about   12 


quirements  of  war.    Tl 
ing  in  2  S  1^'  does  not  a 
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pounds.  The  throwing  of  the  discus  was  one  of 
the  essential  exercises  of  the  pentathlic  contests. 
It  was  thrown  from  a  low  platform  known  as  the 
/3aX/3(s,  and  the  man  who  threw  it  the  greatest 
distance  was  the  winner.  A  skilful  athlete,  by 
putting  all  his  weight  into  the  throw,  would  some- 
times hurl  it  more  than  a  hundred  feet.  The 
attitude  of  the  player  and  the  manner  of  holding 
the  discus  is  seen  in  Myron's  celebrated  statue  of 
the  5t<rico;36\oj,  sho^vn  in  books  of  Greek  antiquiues. 
Their  devorion  to  this  sport  and  the  other  exercises 
of  the  Grecian  pentathlon,  even  to  the  neglect  of 
the  services  of  the  altar,  brought  great  unpopularity 
to  Jason  the  high  priest  and  his  brethren  of  the 
priesthood,  and  Jason  has  been  handed  do^^'n  to  us 
as  '  that  ungodly  man,  and  no  high  priest.' 

Hunting,  as  a  diversion,  was  not  pursued  till 
the  days  of  Herod,  who .  CTeatly  favoured  the 
introduction  of  Greek  and  Boman  customs ;  and 
the  Talmud  gives  strong  warning  against  it.  The 
theatre,  too,  was  condemned  as  sternly  by  the 
Talmud  as  by  Tertullian  ;  and  it  was  a  hope  of  the 
days  of  Messiah  that  the  buildings  devoted  by  the 
Romans  to  theatrical  representations  would  be 
turned  into  seminaries  for  the  study  of  the  law. 
Josephus  (Ant.  XV.  viii.  1),  speaking  of  the  theatre 
and  the  amphitheatre  built  by  Herod  at  Jerusalem, 
declares  both  of  them  to  be  in  direct  antagonism  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  Jewish  people. 

Music  and  song  fall  to  be  treated  rather  in  con- 
nexion with  worship,  but  they  were  largely  culti- 
vated, as  was  also  the  dance,  as  a  source  of  enjoy- 
ment. At  the  vintage  merrymakings  (Jg  9^"  21=^), 
at  the  gatherings  of  the  young  men  in  the  city 
gate  (La  5"),  at  triumphal  processions  (Jg  11**, 
1  S  IS*),  at  celebrations  of  victory  (Ex  15*"-).  at 
the  accession  of  kings  (1  K  1**),  and  at  domestic 
rejoicings  (Jer  31*,  Lk  15^),  music  and  singing, 
and  oftentimes  dancing,  were  called  in  to  give 
expression  to  the  gladness  of  such  occasions. 

Story-telling  and  riddles  were  a  common  diversion 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  as  they  are  of  the  Arabs 
to  this  day  (Jg  14^',  Ezk  17-,  1  K  lO^).  Feasts  and 
wedding-parties  were  enlivened  by  such  amuse- 
ments. Samson's  riddle  (Jg  14'*),  with  his  wager 
that  the  guests  vnXL  not  be  able  to  answer  it  within 
a  week,  is  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  thing  that  was 
common.  As  to  games  of  chance  and  0/ skill,  the  Jews 
seem  not  to  have  known  them  till  they  learned  them 
from  the  Greeks.  The  soldiers  who,  perhaps  by  means 
of  the  dice,  cast  lots  for  the  seamless  robe  of  Jesus, 
were  Roman  soldiers.  There  was  a  game  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  (see  Liddell  and  Scott  under 
(toWa/Stfw),  in  which  one  person  covered  his  eyes 
and  guessed  which  of  his  companions  struck  him  ; 
and  a  similar  game  among  the  ancient  Egyptians 
(Wilkinson,  ii.  59),  in  which  a  man  knelt  wth  his 
face  to  the  ground  and  had  to  guess  who  struck 
him  on  the  back.  Was  this  the  idea  of  the  insult 
offered,  when  the  men  that  held  Jesus  blindfolded 
Him,  and  struck  Him  on  the  face  and  blasphemously 
asked  Him,  '  Prophesy,  who  is  it  that  smote  thee  ? ' 
(Lk  22"). 

In  NT,  especially  in  the  Acts  and  in  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  the  allusions  are  almost  exclusively  to 
the  games  and  athletic  contests  of  ancient  Greece. 
We  do  read  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  of  'the 
crown  of  life  which  the  Lord  hath  promised  to 
them  that  love  him '  ( Ja  1^),  but  the  allusion  can 
be  explained  from  Jewish  ideas  without  reference 
to  Greek  games.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(12'*-)  we  have  the  imagery  of  the  assembly  {rttpoi 
fuifrrvpwv),  of  the  contest  (d.ywv),  of  the  race  (Tpexvfi-f')t 
of  the  training  {6yKor  i-roOifuvoi  rdrra),  of  the 
absorbed  and  eager  racers  {dfopupres),  all  most 
\-ividly  set  before  us.  It  is  in  connexion  vrith 
St.  Paul,  however,  that  these  allusions  are  most 
frequent    and    distinct.       Wherever    the    great 
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apostle  travelled  among  the  cities  of  the  Greeks, 
at  Corinth,  at  Ephesus,  at  Athens,  the  athletic 
contests  in  wliich  all  the  kindreds  of  the  Grecian 

f)eople  took  such  pride  met  his  eye,  and  furnished 
lim  with  his  aptest  and  most  ellective  illustrations 
of  the  Christian  life.  The  gymnasium  or  place  of 
training,  and  the  stadium  or  racecourse,  were  con- 
spicuous and  familiar  in  every  considerable  city. 

The  foot-race  occupies  the  largest  place  in  the 
imagery  of  the  apostle,  as  it  was  the  contest 
whicli  of  all  the  Grecian  games  aroused  the  deepest 
interest  and  the  keenest  excitement.  In  his 
addresses  reported  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  St. 
Paul  alludes  to  the  foot-race, — describing  John  the 
Baptist  as  'fuliilling  his  course'  (Sp6ixo%,  Ac  13^), 
and  speaking  of  himself  as  counting  not  even  life 
dear  unto  him  that  he  may  finish  his  course  (5p6fios) 
with  joy  (Ac  20^).  In  his  Epistles  the  image 
occurs  again  and  again.  In  his  very  first  Epistles 
he  asks  tlie  prayers  of  the  Thessalonians  that  the 
word  of  '  the  Lord  may  run  {rpixv)  and  be  glorified ' 
(2  Th  3^  RV).  In  his  last,  when  the  crown  is  full  in 
view,  he  writes  to  Timothy,  saying,  '  I  have  fought 
the  good  fight  (rbv  Ka\6v  dywva) ;  I  have  finished 
the  course '  (t6v  Bpo/xov)  (2  Ti  4^-  *).  His  whole  career 
as  an  apostle  and  as  a  follower  of  Christ,  and  that 
of  his  converts,  is  a  race ;  he  is  anxious  '  lest  by 
any  means  he  should  run,  or  had  run,  in  vain' 
(Gal  2-) ;  he  hopes  to  rejoice  '  in  the  day  of  Christ 
that  he  had  not  run  in  vain'  (Ph  2^*);  'ye  did 
run  well,'  is  his  remonstrance  to  the  Galatians ; 
'  who  hath  hindered  you,  that  ye  should  not  obey 
the  truth?' (Gal  5^). 

In  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians  and  the  Cor- 
inthians his  employment  of  the  imagery  of  the  games 
reaches  its  hignest  point :  '  Not  as  though  I  had 
already  attained,  either  were  already  perfect ;  but 
this  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which 
are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  (eTreKTeivdfifi'os)  unto 
those  things  which  are  before,  I  press  (diuKw)  toward 
the  mark  {crK07r6i>),  for  the  prize  (^pa^eiov)  of  the 
high  calling  (t^s  Slvu  kX^o-cws)  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus'  (Ph  3^2-i4j .  'Know  ye  not  that  they  which 
run  in  a  race  {ol  iv  (rraSLif)  rpexovrei)  run  all,  but  one 
obtaineth  the  prize  ?  So  run,  that  ye  may  obtain. 
And  every  man  that  striveth  in  the  games  (ttos  6 
dyu>vit^6fifvoi)  is  temperate  in  all  things  {eyKpareijeTai 
wdura).  Now  they  do  it  tliat  they  may  obtain  a 
corruptible  crown,  but  we  an  incorruptible  ((pdaprbv 
ffrifpoLvov  .  .  .  &<p0afyrop).  I  therefore  so  run,  as  not 
uncertainly ;  so  fight  I  {irvKTevu,  passing  from  the 
racer  to  the  boxer),  as  not  beating  the  air  :  but  I 
butl'et  (urrwTTtdfw)  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  bond- 
age (oovXaycjyu)) ;  lest  by  any  means,  after  that  I 
have  preached  to  others  ((o/pi^^as,  having  summoned 
others  to  the  contest),  I  myself  should  be  rejected 
(dSoAct/uoj,  driven  in  disgrace  from  tlie  games  as  not 
having  contended  in  accordance  with  the  rules)' 
(1  Co  y-^-27  RV).  The  imagery  in  these  passages 
is  unusually  full  and  rich.  The  strenuous,  exciting, 
and  definite  purpose  of  the  racer,  the  self-control 
imposed  during  the  period  of  training,  with  the 
punishment  of  the  body  to  make  it  more  fit,  the 
prize,  the  crown,  the  reward  of  the  victor,  the  call 
to  the  contest,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  con- 
ditions, the  chance  of  final  disgrace  if  these  are  not 
properly  observed  (compare  2  Ti  2"),  are  all  set 
forth  with  a  vividness  that  must  have  brought  home 
powerfully  and  impressively,  to  those  wfio  were 
familiar  with  the  Isthmian  and  Olympian  games, 
the  lessons  of  Christian  instruction  which  the 
apostle  wished  to  convey. 

In  other  passages  there  are  allusions  to  the 
onlookers  (1  Co  4*),  to  the  umpire  or  judge  (Col  3" 
Ppa^eviru  ;  cf.  Kara^pa^evfTu  of  Col  2'°  and  notes  of 
Lightfoot  and  Abbott ;  2  Ti  4*  6  StVotoy  /c/jtrijj),  to  the 
joy  of  victory  (Ac  20^).  To  the  "ladiatorial  spec- 
tacles of  the  amphitheatre,  St.  Paul  makes  what 


we  may  take  to  be  a  figurative  reference  ( 1  Co  IS*" 
idiipioix6iXyi<ra  iv  'E(p4ffif)).  At  Ephesus  St.  Paul  came 
in  contact  with  the  directors  of  the  games  held  in 
the  city  of  Diana.  The  Asiarchs  (Ac  19*^  rtvis  Kal 
rdiv  'Aeriapx^''  Hvrti  avT(^  <pi\oi)  mentioned  as  friendly 
to  the  apostle  have  long  been  one  of  the  puzzles 
of  commentators,  but  it  is  now  certain  (see  Hicks 
in  his  Ancient  Greek  Inscriptions  in  the  BM,  iii. 
2,  p.  81 ;  and  Ramsay,  The  Church  in  the  lioman 
Empire,  ch.  vii.,  and  art.  AsiAKCH)  that  those 
officials  were  the  high  priests  of  the  worship  ottered 
to  the  Roman  emperors  within  the  province  of 
Asia.  The  cities  of  the  province  joined  together  in 
an  association  for  the  worsliip  of  the  emperors,  and 
the  head  of  the  association  was  styled  high  priest 
and  Asiarch.  In  this  capacity  he  had  to  furnish 
every  year  funds  for  the  celebration  of  the  pro- 
vincial games  in  honour  of  the  reigning  Coesar, 
and  it  ai)pears  that  as  the  cult  of  the  Cjcsars  and 
the  worsliip  of  Diana  were  in  close  alliance,  the 
games  in  honour  of  both  would  coincide,  and  be 
held  in  the  month  Artemision — the  month  of  May, 
sacred  to  Diana. 

Literature.— Low,  Die  Lebensalter  in  der  Judischen  Litera- 
tur,  1875 ;  Howson,  Metaphors  of  St.  Paul,  ch.  iv. ;  Percy 
Gardner,  ^eto  Chapters  in  Greek  History,  ch.  ix. ;  Kitto,  Smith, 
Heiwog,  art.  'Games.'  ThoMA.S  NlCOL. 

GAMMA9IM  (on;?;). — A  term  of  very  doubtful 
meaning,  occurring  in  Ezk  27"  'The  Gammadim 
(AV  -inis)  were  in  thy  towers.'  No  place  of  the 
name  of  Gammad  Is  known,  but  a  proper  name  is 
what  the  context  seems  to  demand.  Probably, 
Cornill's  conjecture  one?  (Zemarites,  Gn  10'*')  is  as 
good  as  any.  Lagarde  {Onom.  Sacr.  ii.  95)  proiwses 
DnDJ  (they  of  Gomer,  Cappadociun~s  [?]).  RVm 
'  valorous  men,'  although  supported  by  Gesenius 
(Thcs.  292),  has  not  commended  itself  to  the 
majority  of  scholars.  LXX  has  0i)\a/cej ;  Symm. 
appears  to  have  read  d'td  dji,  '  and  also  Medes.' 

GAMUL  (SiDj '  weaned'). — A  chief  of  the  Levitts, 
and  head  of  the  24th  course  of  priests,  1  Ch  24". 
See  Genealogy. 

GARDEN  (13,  properly  '  enclosure  ' ;  njj,  const,  nja 
in  Ca  6",  Est  P  V-  *' ;  k^ttos). — These  terms  appear  to 
have  been  practically  equivalent  to  the  Armenian 
pardes  (D-n-ig  Neh  2^  Ca  4",  Ee  2'  [all]),  which  in 
Asia  Minor  to-day  is  applied  equally  to  flower  and 
vegetable  gardens,  orcnards,  parks,  and  pleasure 
grounds.  The  garden  planted  eastward  in  Eden 
(Gn  '2^)  combined  the  features  of  all ;  and  these 
were  present  in  the  Jewish  idea  of  paradise, 
TrapdSeKTos  (Lk  23^),  which  in  rabiinical  language 
was  nn?.  They  figure  again  in  Mohammed's 
descriptions  of  e^-t/«>i»eA,  'the  garden,' the  Moslem 
paradise,  wherein  flowing  fountains,  full  rivers, 
shady  trees,  and  abundant  fruits  ave  constantly 
named  as  attractions  to  '  the  faithful.\' 

Gardens  are  usually  enclosed  by  Ijedges,  dry- 
stone  dykes  with  a  layer  of  thorns  built  in  near 
the  top,  or  by  walls  of  compressed  mml,  dried  in 
the  sun,  as  are  the  celebrat^sd  {gardens  that  encircle 
Damascus.  The  cactus,  or  prickly  pearl  is  a  com- 
mon hedge  in  the  warmer  districts.  \lts  multi- 
tudinous sharp  spines  otter  a  splendM  defence 
against  intruders  ;  but  it  is  apt  soon  t«  become  a 
harbour  for  venomous  tilings.  If  olie  break 
through  such  a  fence,  he  need  not  be  surarised  if  a 
serpent  bite  him  (Ec  10*).  A  mud-buifl  hut,  or 
booth  of  wattled  twigs,  is  erected  for  »u  watch- 
man within  the  enclosure.  The  rtAtur,  <v  '  watch- 
man,' is  the  modern  rej  rosentative  ok  the  "Xti 
(Job  27'*).  He  is  not  the  gardener,  buH  one  who 
guards  the  f raits  and  vegetables  from  pifflage.  The 
gardener  is  named  only  onre  directly  in  Sfcripture, 
ici;7rot'p6j  (Jn  20").     Rut  gardening  as  a  ijueans  of 
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livelihood  has  always  been  a  popular  calling  in  the 
East. 

Patches  of  land  thus  enclosed  were  cultivated 
by  most  families  in  ancient  times.  Now,  in  Pales- 
tine, thev  are  found  only  in  the  environs  of  larger 
towns,  tn  some  parts  of  Asia  Minor  every  house 
has  its  own  garden. 

Kings  and  men  of  wealth  had  extensive  and 
beautiful  gardens  adjoining  or  near  to  their  resi- 
dences. 'The  king's  gardens'  at  Jerusalem 
(2  K  25*,  Neh  3")  lay  in  the  fat  valley  S.E.,  close 
by  the  Pool  of  SUoam.  Recent  excavation  shows 
tnat  the  western  wall  of  the  pool  may  have  been 
the  parapet  of  '  the  stairs  that  go  down  from  the 
city  of  David,'  Neh  S^  (PEFSt,  Jan.  1S97,  p.  13  ; 
Oct.  1897,  p.  264).  The  gate  Gennath  (Jos.  BJ 
V.  iv.  2)  possibly  took  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
it  led  to  the  gardens  outside  the  city.  It  seems 
to  have  stood  some  distance  E.  of  the  Jaffa  gate, 
where  Uzziah  once  erected  a  tower  of  defence 
(2  Ch  26^).  With  the  exception  of  the  rose  gardens, 
which  had  existed  from  the  days  of  the  prophets 
(Is  3o^),  no  gardens  were  found  in  later  Jerusalem, 
on  account  of  the  evil  odour  arising  from  decaying 
weeds  and  the  manure  employed.  They  crept  up, 
however,  close  to  the  walls.  Titos,  incautiously 
venturing  near  to  ^-iew  the  city,  was  surprised  by 
the  Jews,  and  escaped  with  (fifficulty,  being  en- 
tangled among  the  garden  trenches  and  hedges 
which  ran  out  from  the  walls  (Jos.  BJ  V.  ii.  2). 
Koheleth  speaks  of  planting  great  gardens  and 
making  pools  for  watering  them  (Ec  2^).  Tradi- 
tion locates  these  in  Wady  Artds,  S.  of  Bethlehem. 
Three  gigantic  reservoirs,  lying  in  the  head  of  the 
vale,  are  supplied  by  a  series  of  springs.  From 
these  the  gardens  below  were  watered  ;  a  supply 
also  being  carried  to  Jerusalem  in  conduits.  These 
seem  to  be  indicated  by  Josephus  {Ant.  mi.  vii.  3) 
when  he  speaks  of  a  place  Etham,  about  50  fur- 
longs from  the  city,  with  fine  gardens,  abounding 
in  ri^Tilets  of  water,  whither  Solomon  used  to  drive 
in  state  in  the  early  morning.  The  floor  of  the 
valley  is  stUl  cultivated  by  the  villagers  of  Artas, 
and  yields  richly,  but  the  surrounding  slopes  are 
rocky  and  bare.  Possibly,  there  is  a  trace  of  the 
ancient  delights  of  this  neighbourhood  in  the  name 
of  a  contiguous  height,  called  by  the  Arabs  Jebcl 
d-Fureidis,  ',Moxmt  of  the  little  Paradise.'  From 
the  Targum  on  Ec  2"  we  leam  that  Solomon  in- 
dulged his  splendid  tastes  by  cultivating  in  these 
gardens  foreign  trees  and  plants,  '  which  the 
goblins  and  demons  brought  out  of  India.'  But 
the  Targumist  seems  to  identify  these  with  '  the 
king  s  gardens '  mentioned  above.  '  The  boundary, ' 
he  says,  '  was  from  the  wall  that  is  in  Jerusalem, 
by  the  bank  of  the  waters  of  SUoam.'  The  grow- 
ing of  exotics  is  paralleled  by  the  monks  of  Sinai, 
but  for  a  different  reason.  They  are  Greeks,  not 
Arabs.  And  so,  as  Dean  Stanley  says  (Sinai  and 
Falistine,  p.  52),  one  '  sees  in  the  gardens  the  pro- 
duce, not  of  the  desert  or  of  Egypt,  but  of  the  isles 
of  Greece ;  not  the  tamarisk,  or  the  palm,  or  the 
acacia,  but  the  olive,  the  almond  tree,  the  apple 
tree,  the  poplar,  and  the  cypress  of  Attica  and 
Corcyra.' 

Ahasuertis  is  said  to  have  entertained  all  the 
notables  of  his  empire  with  many  and  varied 
splendours,  for  seven  days,  in  the  garden  attached 
to  his  palace  (Est  1^"*).  For  the  pleastire  of  his 
queen,  the  king  of  Babylon  constructed  the  re- 
nowned '  hanging  gardens,'  the  (cpe/uurroj  rafxideuroj 
of  Berosus  (quoted  by  Jos.  c.  Ap.  i.  19).  Joakim, 
a  rich  Jew  of  the  Captivity,  'had  a  fair  garden 
joining  unto  his  house '  (Sus  ••),  in  the  seclusion  of 
which  were  all  conveniences  for  bathing  (v.^).  Of 
gardens  on  this  princely  scale  there  is  an  excellent 
illustration  in  el-Bahjeh,  the  palace  built  for  him- 
self by  Abdullah   Pasha  near  Acre.      It  is  sur- 


rounded by  a  great  extent  of  ground,  beautifully 
laid  out,  wherein  are  reservoirs  of  water,  and  multi- 
tudinous conduits  to  all  parts  of  the  enclosure. 
Flowers  of  every  hue  brighten  the  soil ;  fruit  trees 
vie  with  each  other  in  season,  oliering  their 
tempting  burdens ;  the  homelier  vegetables  also 
have  their  place.  The  pleasant  pathways,  and 
retired  and  shady  noolcs,  under  embowering 
greenery,  make  a  very  paradise  amid  the  exposed 
plain. 

Egypt  was  compared  to  'a  garden  of  herbs,' 
watered  '  with  the  foot ' ;  Palestine  was  a  land 
'  which  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven ' 
(Dt  11").  Gardens  could  be  made  in  Egypt 
wherever  water  coidd  be  led  from  the  river.  The 
ground  was  divided  into  compartments  by  little 
banks  of  earth,  along  which  ran  the  water 
channels.  One  side  of  the  bank  was  broken  down 
with  the  foot,  allowing  the  water  to  flow  into  the 
division :  the  breach  repaired  with  the  foot,  the 
stream  was  led  into  the  next  division,  and  so  on 
until  all  were  refreshed.  This  process  may  be 
seen  to-day.  In  Palestine,  for  the  most  part,  the 
presence  of  a  spring,  or  a  capacious  cistern,  was 
essential  to  the  existence  of  a  garden.  In  the 
Jordan  Valley  the  river  aflbrded  abundant  streams, 
which,  carrying  beauty  and  fertility  with  them, 
made  the  plain  as  '  the  garden  of  the  Lord  ' 
(Gn  13").  But  such  gardens  as  those  of  Hebron, 
Nablfis,  and  Jenin — wherein  we  have  a  reminiscence 
of  old  En-gannim  (Ca  4") — are  created  by  the 
spring  that  gurgle  up  from  under  the  mountains. 
The  luxuriant  groves  around  Jalfa  depend  upon 
deep  weUs,  whence  the  water  is  raised  by  a  chain 
of  buckets  revolving  on  a  wheel,  turned  usually  by 
a  span  of  mules.  The  wheels  are  of  rude  con- 
struction, the  pinions  often  being  formed  of  broken 
branches,  and  the  creaking  they  make  is  not 
charming.  The  water  is  stored  in  a  large  tank, 
connected  with  the  gardens  by  a  network  of 
cemented  channels.  Towards  evening  the  outflow 
is  opened,  and  throughout  the  orchards  is  heard 
the  musical  ripple  of  running  water,  and  light 
figures  dart  among  the  trees,  guiding  the  streams 
whither  they  will.  This  familiar  scene  is  reflected 
in  the  proverb,  '  the  king's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  as  the  watercourses.  He  tumeth  it 
whithersoever  he  will'  (Pr  2P).  Wisdom  in  her 
beneficent  power  is  compared  to  a  '  stream  from  a 
river,'  and  'a  conduit  into  a  garden'  (Sir  24*). 
Gardens,  with  plentiful  supplies  of  water,  were 
to  the  Oriental  suggestive  symbols  of  prosperity. 
Balaam  likens  the  spreading  tents  of  Israel  to 
'gardens  by  the  river  side'  (Nu  24*).  The  house 
of  Jacob  restored  to  favour  shall  be  '  like  a  watered 
garden'  (Is  58",  Jer  31^).  By  foul  idolatries  the 
sap  of  manhood  is  dried  up,  and  men  become  '  as  a 
garden  that  hath  no  w-ater '  (Is  1**). 

Cucumbers,  melons,  leeks,  onions,  and  garlic,  so 
common  in  Egypt  (Nu  11*),  and  probably  also 
lettuce  and  endive,  were  grown  in  Palestine,  to- 
gether with  such  plants  as  coriander  (Ex  16*^, 
Nu  11'),  caper  (Ec  12"  RV),  camphire  or  henna 
(Ca  1"),  cummin  (Is  ^^•^,  Mt  23^),  mustard 
(Mt  1331- s--),  anise  (Mt  232»),  and  rue  (Lk  11*^). 
Vines  clung  to  almost  every  hillside.  In  olden 
times  the  mulberry,  olive,  fig,  pomegranate, 
almond,  and  walnut  (Ca  6")  were  well  known. 
The  tappuah  (Ca  2*-  *  7*)  was  probably  the  apricot. 
To  these  the  Mishna  adds  the  quince,  the  citron, 
the  medlar,  and  the  service (Chilaim,  i.  4).  To-day 
the  orange,  lemon,  and  peach  grow  luxuriantly  in 
the  groves,  e.g.  at  Jafla,  Sidon,  and  Damascxis. 
I  The  banana  flourishes  at  Sidon  ;  while  apples  and 
i  pears  are  ctdtivated  ■with  moderate  success.  The 
I  egg  plant,  the  tomato,  and  the  potato,  together 
with  the  homely  cabbage,  are  tound  in  almost 
1  every  garden.     See  further  under  Food. 
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The  gardens,  with  their  shady  foliage,  have 
always  been  a  favourite  retreat  for  the  people 
during  the  hotter  seasons.  It  was  reckoned  a 
token  of  public  peace  and  security,  when  a  man 
could  sit  without  fear  under  his  vine  and  fig  tree, 
the  two  often  growing  together  (Mic  4*,  Zee  3'"). 
Many  family  meals  are  eaten  under  the  shelter  of 
spreading  lig  and  mulberry.  In  the  cool  of  the 
day  companies  assemble  in  the  gardens  ;  as  dark- 
ness falls,  the  light  of  a  lamp  swung  on  a  bough 
twinkles  through  the  greenery  ;  and  sounds  of 
laughter  and  song,  accompaniea  by  the  twanging 
of  the  oud,  or  the  shrill  voice  of  the  pipe,  are 
borne  far  upon  the  quiet  air.  When  the  fruits 
are  ripening,  and  until  they  are  safely  gathered, 
many  make  their  beds  under  the  fruit  trees. 

The  secluded  recesses  among  clustering  trees 
and  bushes  made  the  gardens  a  popular  resort  for 
purposes  of  devotion.  They  were  often  the  haunts 
of  idolatrous  worship  (Is  l--*  65"  60").  Baruch 
(6™)  compares  the  idols,  'gods  of  wood,'  set  up  in 
the  garcfens,  with  the  'scarecrow,'  vpo^affKAviov, 
'in  a  garden,'  which  'keepeth  nothing.'  An 
abiding  charm  clings  to  the  slopes  of  Ohvet,  be- 
cause Jesus  '  ofttimes  resorted  .  .  .  with  his  dis- 
ciples '  to  a  garden  there  ( Jn  18^  Lk  22^^),  where 
linger  the  deathless  memories  of  Gethsemane. 
The  Moslem  who  spreads  his  little  carpet,  and 
solemnly  prays  to  Allah  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees  he  tends,  is  true  heir  to  the  ancient  tradi- 
tion of  the  Orient. 

The  garden  sometimes  contained  the  family 
tomb  or  burial-cave.  In  the  garden  of  Uzza  both 
Manasseh  and  liis  son  Anion  found  sepulture 
(2  K  21'"  21'^).  Nor  can  we  forget  that  in  the 
place  where  Jesus  'was  crucified  there  was  a 
garden,  and  in  the  garden  a  new  tomb,  wherein 
was  never  man  yet  laid.  There  .  .  .  they  laid 
Jesus'  (Jn  19^'- •*•-■)  W.  EwiNG. 

GAREB  (315).— One  of  David's  'Thirty'  (2 S  23^8, 
1  Cli  11^").  Like  Ira,  in  the  same  verse,  he  is  de- 
scribed as  an  Ithrite  (nj;)^!?),  i-e.  a  member  of  one 
of  the  families  of  Kiriath-jearim  (1  Cli  2''^).  In 
notices  of  this  kind,  however,  it  is  more  usual  to 
give  the  name  of  the  locality  to  which  the  warrior 
belonged,  and  we  should  probably  read  with  Wellh., 
in  both  cases,  'of  Yattir '  ("^n:^),  a  town  in  the 
hill-country  of  Judah  (Jos  15«  2\^*,  cf.  1  S  3(F^). 
See  Ira.  J.  F.  Stenning. 

GAREB  (an?).— A  hill  near  Jerusalem,  Jer  3p9. 
Its  situation  is  uncertain,  being  located  by  some, 
e.g.  Riehm  and  Graf,  to  the  S.W.,  while  others 
place  it  to  the  N.  of  the  capital.  At  tlie  present 
day  there  is  a  Wady  Gourab  to  the  W.  of  Jeru- 
salem.    (See  Neubauer,  Gtog.  du  Talmud,  p.  150). 

GARLAND.— See  Crown. 

GARLIC  (Die'  shiim,  rk  (XKdpSa,  allia). — The  bulb- 
lets  of  .^^^JMw.w^iytt/ra,  L.,  still  known  in  Arabic  by 
the  cognate  thihn.  It  is  now,  as  in  the  days  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  (Nu  IP),  a  favourite  addi- 
tion to  the  complex  stews  and  the  roasts  of  the 
Orientals.  It  is  cultivated  everywhere  in  the 
East.  Too  often  the  natives  reek  with  its  stale, 
penetrating  odour.  G.  E.  Post. 

GARMENT.— See  Dress. 

GARMITE  ('Pi:n).— A  gentilic  name  applied  in  a 
totally  obscure  sense  to  Keilah  in  1  Ch  4'*.  The 
text  in  the  LXX  is  hopelessly  confused  (cf.  Swete's 
ed.,  and  see  Kittel's  note  in  Haupt's  Sacred  Bks.  of 
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GARNER.— Garner,  which  is  now  archaic  if  not 


obsolete,  and  granary,  the  form  now  in  use,  both 
come  from  Lat.  granaria,  a  storehouse  for  grain 
(itself  from  granum,  a  grain,  com),  the  former 
through  the  Fr.  gemier,  a  variant  of  grenier,  the 
latter  directly.  Gamer  occurs  in  plu.  Ps  144" 
(D'li9,  t'he  only  occurrence) ;  JI  V  (nnyiK,  a  common 
word,  used  both  of  stores  of  any  kind  and  of  store- 
houses for  any  purpose ;  the  Eng.  word  '  garner  * 
is  narrower  in  meaning) ;  and  Sir  1"  (tA  dTroSoxeta 
[B»''K,  -ta  B*«] ;  a  word  peculiar  to  Sir,  where  it 
occurs  also  39"  EV  '  receptacles,'  Cowley  and 
Neubauer  'treasure';  and  50"  EV  'cistern':  it 
is  also  of  wider  use  than  '  gamer,'  being  applied 
in  the  last  two  cases  to  receptacles  for  water). 
In  NT  'garner'  is  used  in  the  sing.,  Mt.3'*'^  =  Lk  3" 
(&iroeijK-n,  elsewhere  in  NT  tr^  '  barn,'  Mt  6^  13*>, 
Lk  1218- 2^).  Chaucer  (Prol.  to  Cant.  Tales,  592) 
says  of  the  Reve,  '  Wei  coude  he  kepe  a  gerner 
and  a  binne ' ;  and  T.  Adams,  Worlcs,  i.  87,  says, 
'  The  Lord  sends  grain,  and  the  devil  sends 
gamers.' 

RV  retains  the  subst.  in  all  those  occurrences, 
and  introduces  the  verb,  Is  62"  'They  that  have 
garnered  it  shall  eat  it '  (vcpxp  ;  A V  '  gathered,' 
which  RV  uses  for  the  verb  ry?,-:-:,  which  occurs 
in  the  same  verse).  J.  Hastings. 

GARRISON.— See  War. 

GAS  (Tds,  AV  Gar),  1  Es  5**.- His  sons  were 
among  the  'temple  servants.'  The  last  nine 
names  in  this  list,  of  whom  Gas  is  one,  have  no 
corresponding  names  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.  The  AV  form  is  derived  from  the 
Aldine  text. 

GASHMU  («7:,  rd^e^it,  Neh  6").— A  form  of  the 
name  Geshem  (which  see),  probably  representing 
the  pronunciation  of  N.  Arabian  dialect.  Proper 
names  with  the  termination  .u  (5)  are  found  in 
Nabatiean  inscriptions.  The  words  '  and  Gashmu 
saith '  do  not  occur  in  the  older  MSS  of  LXX  f  ABs*). 

H.  A.  White. 

GATAM  (cny:).— The  son  of  Eliphaz  (Gn  36''  = 
1  Ch  P"),  and  '  duke '  of  an  Edomite  clan  (Gn  36'") 
which  has  not  been  identified. 

GATE.— 1.  ntV,  root  ni'y'  '  cleave,'  '  divide  '  (?) ; 
a  gate  or  entrance  of  a  camp  (Ex  32^),  city  (Jos 
'2Q\  palace  (Est  2'»),  or  temple  (2  Ch  23-'«)  ;  tti-Xij, 
porta.  2.  VB  Aram.,  only  in  Daniel.  A  gate  or 
mouth  as  of  a  furnace  (3-*).  Gate  of  the  King  or 
Royal  Court  (2^®).  Corresponding  terms  in  Arabic 
and  Turkish  are  used  of  the  califs  and  Turkish 
emperors,  and  of  the  Persian  court  (Gesen.)  ;  cf. 
dOpa,  fores.  yin  'porter,'  'doorkeeper'  (of  the 
Temple),  occurs  in  Ezr  7^.  The  usual  Heb.  term 
is  ni'12'.  3.  nng,  root  nn?  'open.'  The  entrance  of 
the  gate  of  a  city  (Jos  20^  Jg  9*>).  4.  n^^,  root  hVt 
'  hang  down  ' ;  the  leaf  of  a  door,  dual,  folding 
doors  such  as  the  gates  of  a  city  ;  /cXco-ias,  valva. 
For  Doorway  and  Doof,  and  distiiution  between 
n^-n  and  lyy,  see  HOUSE. 

City  gateways  among  the  Greelvs  and  Romans 
in  later  days  appear  to  have  been  principally  used 
for  making  secure  the  city,  but  in  early  times 
among  the  Greeks  and  at  all  times  in  Syria  they 
have  been  used  for  many  public  purposes,  and 
were  important  positions  in  the  economy  of  the 
state.  Jerome  says  that  as  the  Hebrews  were  for 
the  most  part  employed  in  labouring  in  the  field, 
it  was  wisely  provided  that  assemblies  should  be 
held  at  the  city  gates,  and  justice  administered 
there  in  a  summary  manner,  that  those  lal)Ouring 
men  who  were  busy  at  their  work  might  lose  no 
time,  and  that  the  country  people  might  not  be 
obliged  to  enter  and  spend  their  time  there 
(Cruden,  Cone.  s.  '  Gate '). 
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The  gate  of  the  city  in  the  early  dawn  of 
civilization  was  the  ordinary  place  of  public  re- 
sort for  the  transaction  of  business  and  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  for  discussing  the  news, 
just  as  the  doorway  of  the  house  was  the  place 
where  private  business  was  despatched  and  friendly 
greetings  exchanged.  It  was  also  the  place  of  the 
markets,  where  goods  were  exposed  for  sale. 

Gesenius  givesthe foil. explanation(*.t;. nsy).  'At 
the  gates  of  cities  there  was  the  forum  (arp),  where 
trials  were  held,  and  the  citizens  assembled,  some 
of  them  for  business  and  some  to  sit  at  leisure 
to  look  on  and  converse  (Gn  19^  Ru  4",  Pr  31», 
La  1*) ;  whence  "  in  the  gate,"  often  for  "  in  the 
forum,"  "  in  judgment,"  Dt  25^  Job  5*  31^,  Ps  l•27^ 
Pr  22-,  Is  29==i,  Am  o^'>-  ^  ^.'  Cf.  further  Driver 
on  Am  5^".  The  word  ah")  is  rendered  by  Gesenius 
— (1)  a  street,  (2)  open  place,  forum,  i.e.  an  ample 
space  at  the  gate  of  Oriental  cities  where  trials 
were  held,  and  wares  set  forth  for  sale,  2  Ch  32® ; 
cf .  Neh  81-  3- 1«,  Ezr  lO^.  In  RV  '  broad  place  '  has 
been  substituted  in  several  instances  for  '  street ' ; 
the  tr°  proposed  in  QPB  is  ' public  place.' 

In  the  earliest  days  the  city  gate  is  mentioned 
as  the  place  of  public  resort,  where  people  met  for 
business  and  to  discuss  news.  Gn  19^  'And  Lot 
?4at  in  the  gate  of  Sodom ' ;  Gn  23'*  '  Ephron  the 
Hittite  answered  Abraham  in  the  audience  of  the 
children  of  Heth  at  the  gate  of  his  city ' ;  Gn  M^ 
'  And  Hamor  and  Shechem  his  son  came  unto  the 
gate  of  their  city,  and  communed  with  the  men  of 
their  city ' ;  1  S  4"  '  Eli  sat  upon  his  seat  by  the 
side  of  the  gate  watching  the  way ' ;  2  S  15^  * 
'  Absalom  stole  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel  at 
the  gate  of  the  city '  ;  Neh  8' '  Ezra  the  scribe  read 
the  law  to  the  people  gathered  together  into  the 
broad  place  (forum)  before  the  water  gate.' 

The  gate  was  also  used  for  administration  of 
justice,  deliberation,  and  audience  for  kings,  etc. 
Dt  21^  the  stubborn  and  rebellious  son  is  to  be 
brought  before  the  elders  of  the  city  at  the  gate  ; 
Dt  25^  if  the  man  does  not  like  to  take  his  brother's 
■\vife,  she  shall  go  up  to  the  gate  unto  the  elders  ; 
Jos  20*  the  manslayer  shall  declare  his  cause 
before  the  elders  of  the  city  of  refuge  at  the  enter- 
ing in  of  the  gate ;  Ru  V  Boaz  consulted  the 
elders  at  the  gate  concerning  Ruth's  property ; 
2  S  19^  king  David  sat  in  the  gate,  and  the  people 
came  before  him  ;  1  K  22'*  the  kings  of  Israel 
and  Judah  sat  in  an  open  place  at  the  entrance 
of  the  gate  of  Samaria,  and  all  the  prophets 
prophesied  before  them  ;  Jer  38^  king  Zedekiah 
sat  in  the  gate  of  Benjamin  ;  La  5"  '  The  elders 
have  ceased  from  the  gate ' ;  Am  5^  '  Ye  that 
afflict  the  just,  that  take  a  bribe,  and  that  turn  aside 
the  needy  in  the  gate  from  their  right' ;  Zee  8'* 
'  Jud^e  truth  and  the  judgment  of  peace  in  your 
gates '  ;  Ps  69^  '  They  that  sit  in  the  gate  speak 
against  me.' 

Until  the  battering-ram  was  perfected  with  its 
machinery,  so  as  to  be  serviceable  against  heavy 
stone  walls,  the  gate  was  the  only  point  in  a  welT- 
buUt  city  wall  Avhere  a  successful  assault  could  be 
made,  and  there  is  constant  reference  in  the  Bible 
to  'war  in  the  gates'  (Jg  5*J,  and  to  them  that 
turn  the  battle  to  the  gate  (Is  28*),  and  shall 
speak  with  the  enemies  in  the  gate  (Ps  127*,  where, 
however,  the  enemies  are  perhaps  only  forensic). 

In  the  account  of  the  assault  on  Abel-beth- 
maacah  in  the  time  of  Da\-id,  EV  says  that  the 
people  that  were  with  Joab  '  battered  the  wall  to 
throw  it  down '  (2  S  20^') ;  but  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  nrinn  ysn^  cn'r:??  is  doubtftd.  See  Ehiver, 
Text  of  Sam.  265.  Mention  is  made  in  Deuter- 
onomy (20"^)  of  building  bulwarks  (Tisp,  lit.  '  siege,' 
i.e.  siegeworks)  against  a  city  in  war  ;  yet,  even 
as  late  as  the  final  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Assyrians  (B.C.  588),  the  battering-ram  was  used 


against  the  gates  (Ezk  21-),  though  Ezekiel  (4*) 
also  appears  to  speak  of  the  ram  being  used  round 
about,  against  the  walls.  Among  the  Mace- 
donians tne  ram  first  became  an  important  mili- 
tary engine  in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander 
the  Great  (cf.  Thuc.  ii.  76). 

At  the  siege  of  Rabbah  (c.  B.C.  1000)  the 
garrison  made  a  sortie,  and  the  army  of  Israel 
was  'upon  them  even  unto  the  entering  of  the 
gate '  (2  S  11-'*).  In  the  attack  on  the  strong  tower 
within  the  city  of  Thebez  (c.  B.C.  1170),  Abimelech 
went  hard  unto  the  door  of  the  tower  to  bum  it 
with  fire  { Jg  9*"-).  Nehemiah  (B.C.  444)  also  speaks 
of  the  city  gates  being  burnt  vWth  tire  (Neh  1* 
2^-  "• '') ;  and  Jeremiah  prophesies  that  the  high 
gates  of  Babylon  shall  be  burned  with  fire  (Jer  51**). 
The  breaking  of  gates  of  brass  and  cutting  in  sunder 
the  bars  of  iron  is  spoken  of  (Ps  107**,  Is  45^). 

City  gateways,  in  order  to  be  secure  against 
these  various  forms  of  attack,  required  flanking 
towers  (2  Ch  14^  26^  32*,  Ps  ^^,  Ca  S*",  Ezk  26^)  to 
protect  the  entrance,  and  galleries  above  (2  S 
lg34.  33)^  from  which  the  defenders  could  throw 
boiling  pitch  and  oil  upon  the  assailants  :  there 
were  probably  two  sets  of  gates,  one  to  each 
entrance,  with  a  courtyard  or  barbican  between. 
'  And  David  sat  between  the  two  gates,  and  the 
watchman  went  up  to  the  roof  of  the  gate  unto 
the  wall '  (2  S  18**).  There  was  a  chamber  over 
the  gate  (2  S  18^).  Possibly,  at  the  outer  entrance 
there  was  a  portcullis  or  cataracta,  which  is 
described  by  \  egetius  as  an  ancient  contrivance  ; 
and  it  has  been  suggested  ('  Cataracta,'  in  Smith's 
Die.  Gr.  and  Bom.  Anti^ities)  that  it  is  alluded 
to  in  the  passage,  '  Litt  up  your  heads,  O  ye 
gates  ;  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors ' 
(Ps  24^-  9 ;  cf.  Jer  20=  ol*^). 

Rooms  would  be  required  for  the  guard  of  the 
gate,  for  the  porters,  and  for  the  watchmen,  and 
the  entrance  gateway  would  require  to  be  of  con- 
siderable dimensions,  where  the  people  of  the  city 
could  readily  congregate.  Being  of  so  great  im- 
portance from  a  defensive  point  of  xievr,  the  chief 
oflicer  of  the  city  would  naturally  take  great 
Interest  in  its  secure  condition  ;  and  being  on  the 
high  road  from  the  country  the  traders  would 
bring  their  wares  there,  and  would  be  detained 
there  before  entry  for  exsunination  and  toll.  Thus 
the  vicinity  of  the  gate  would  naturally  become  the 
public  place  of  resort  for  business  and  pleasure, 
where  also  justice  could  be  administered  and 
punishment  meted  out. 

As  civilization  and  luxnry  increased,  the  gate- 
ways seem  to  have  been  less  used  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Agora  or  Basilica,  or 
j  forum  and  portico,  being  placed  near  the  royal 
palace,  or.  In  a  seaport  town,  near  the  harbour; 
and  the  markets  were  divided  up  according  to  the 
articles  sold  there  (Polvb.  Ix.  47,  x.  19).  Some 
articles,  such  as  salt  fisli,  seem  to  have  been  sold 
outside  the  gates  (Aristoph.  Eqttit.  1246).  But 
even  in  late  days  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
the  gates  were  surmoimted  by  towers  (Virg.  Aen. 
vi.  552),  and  Polybius  (xv.  29)  calls  a  building  at 
Alexandria  '  the  gatehouse  at  the  palace  U6€«  for 
the  transaction  of  public  business.'  The  entrances 
to  military  camps  (castra)  were,  when  nec-essity 
arose,  defended  W  towers  (Caesar,  B.  G.  vui.  9). 
The  gateway  at  Treves,  so  late  as  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Constantlne,  was  built  In  such  a  style  as 
shows  that  it  was  intended  to  be  used  (Turing 
peace  for  the  object  of  civil  government. 

In  Syria  the  vicinity  of  the  gate  has  always 
been  tlie  focus  of  business  transactions,  but  as 
Gre^  and  Roman  Influences  prevailed,  no  doubt 
the  gate  did  not  occupy,  for  a  time,  so  important 
a  position  In  the  social  life  of  the  people ;  and 
markets  were  constructed  In  various  parts  of  the 
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city  apart  from  the  gates.  In  the  latter  days  of 
Jerusalem  the  upper  city  is  called  by  Josephus 
{Wars,  V.  iv.  1)  the  Agora  or  market  place  ;  the 
sheep  market  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  temple, 
near  the  pool  of  Bethesda  (Jn  5") ;  and  a  place  is 
mentionea  outside  the  second  wall  wliere  were  the 
merchants  of  wool,  the  braziers,  and  the  market 
of  cloth  (Jos.  Wars,  v.  viii.  1).  In  early  days, 
however,  the  markets  were  probably  close  to  the 
gates,  '  To-morrow  about  this  time  shall  a  measure 
of  fine  flour  be  sold  for  a  shekel,  and  two  measures 
of  barley  for  a  shekel,  in  the  gate  of  Samaria 
(2  K  7' ;  cf.  Neh  IS'*- /»). 

In  the  Assyrian  cities  the  gateways  were  either 
arched  or  had  flat  stone  lintels,  with  flanking 
towers  and  overhead  galleries,  as  at  Khorsabad 
(Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  388,  395,  and  bas-relief  in 
British  Museum,  '  Assyria,'  25,  2G,  49).  Hero- 
dotus (i.  179)  and  Ctesias  state  that  the  walls  of 
Babylon  were  furnished  with  100  brazen  gates, 
with  lintels  and  sidcposts  of  the  same  material, 
and  with  250  towers  to  protect  the  weaker  parts. 
Jeremiah  (51'^-  ***)  speaks  of  burning  these  gates. 
In  Nebuchadrezzar's  account  of  Babylon,  stamped 
on  the  bricks,  the  great  gates  are  described  as 
made  of  cedarwood  covered  with  copper,  with 
thresholds  of  bronze. 

In  the  later  Egyptian  temples  the  gates  appear 
to  have  been  fortified  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyp. 
i.  409).  At  Pompeii  may  be  seen  a  gateway  pro- 
tected by  a  portcullis,  with  a  barbican,  within 
which  again  were  gates  of  wood  and  ii'on. 

Besides  the  open  space  or  forum  at  the  entrance 
of  the  city  gate,  there  was  evidently  an  open  place 
of  assembly  near  tlie  entrance  to  the  temple  and 
before  the  gate  of  the  royal  palace.  At  Jerusalem 
there  was  the  broad  place  before  the  water  gate, 
which  appears  to  have  been  on  the  south  side  of 
the  outer  court  of  the  temple  (Neh  8^'*).  At 
Shushan,  Mordecai  went  to  the  broad  place  of  the 
city  before  the  king's  ^ate  ;  and  queen  Esther  made 
her  petition  to  king  Ahasuerus  at  the  king's  gate 
(Est  4852;  cf.  Herod,  iii.  120,  140).  Daniel  sat  in 
the  gate  of  the  king  (Dn  2^^).  It  is  not  improbable 
that  in  Est  and  Dn  '  gate '  is  used  by  metonymy 
for  '  palace '  or  '  king's  court. '  Cf.  the  modern 
'  Sublime  Porte. ' 

The  gates  were  closed  and  guarded  by  night. 
Jos  2"- '  '  About  the  time  of  the  shutting  of  the 
gate,  when  it  was  dark ' ;  Neh  7*  '  Let  not  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  be  opened  till  the  sun  be  hot : 
and  while  they  stand  on  guard  let  them  shut  the 
doors,  and  bar  ye  them ' ;  Is  60"  '  Thy  gates  also 
shall  be  open  continually,  they  shall  not  be  shut 
day  nor  night '  ;  Rev  21 -^  'And  the  gates  thereof 
shall  in  no  wise  be  shut  by  day  (for  there  is  no 
night  there) ' ;  Neh  13^*  '  When  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem began  to  be  dark  before  the  sabbath,  I  com- 
manded that  the  doors  should  be  shut.'  The 
gateways  of  palaces  and  temples  were  highly 
ornamented — tnose  of  Nimroud  (B.C.  884),  Perse- 
polis,  and  Khorsabad  (Fergusson,  Archit.  pp.  154, 
160,  174)  were  flanked  by  colossal  figures  of  animals, 
winged  bulls  at  Nimroud  and  Khorsabad.  The 
doors  of  city  gates  were  usually  plated  with  iron 
or  copper,  to  prevent  their  being  easily  burnt  or 
broken  (Ps  107*',  Is  45^).  In  the  teniple  of  Solomon 
( 1  K  6**)  the  doors  leading  to  the  Holy  of  Holies 
were  of  olive  wood,  Avith  carvings  of  cherubim  and 
palm  trees,  and  overlaid  with  gold.  The  doors  to 
the  temple  were  of  cypress  wood,  carved  in  like 
manner,  and  overlaid  with  gold,  with  doorposts  of 
olive  wood  (1  K  &^^-,  2  K  18i«,  Ezk  4123'-).  Josephus 
( Wars,  V.  v.  3)  speaks  of  nine  of  the  gates  of  the 
temple  courts  being  covered  with  gola  and  silver, 
while  the  east  gate  of  the  inner  court  (the  Beautiful 
Gate  of  Ac  3-)  was  of  Corinthian  brass,  and  greatly 
excelled  the  others.     These  gates  were  30  cubits 


high  and  16  broad>  while  the  doors  of  the  east  gate 
were  40  cubits  high  and  required  20  men  to  close 
them,  and  had  bolts  fastened  deeply  into  the  solid 
stone  threshold  (Jos.  Wars,  V.  v.  3,  VI.  v.  3). 

The  bars,  bolts,  locks,  etc. ,  of  doors  of  gateways 
were  the  same  as  those  used  for  doors  of  houses, 
but  larger  in  proportion  (see  House). 

In  some  cities  of  Syria  the  doors  were  made  of 
massive  pieces  of  stone.  Buckingham  (Arab 
Tribes,  p.  221)  describes  ponderous  doors  of  stone 
in  the  Hauran,  15  in.  thick,  closed  on  the  inside 
with  bars.  Burckhardt  (Syria,  p.  90)  mentions 
doors  of  the  city  gate  at  Kufflr,  10  ft.  high,  of 
single  pieces  of  stone  ;  he  also  mentions  doors  at 
Ezra,  of  one  piece,  4  in.  thick,  some  upwards  of 
9  ft.  in  height,  turning  upon  hinges  worked  out  of 
the  stone. 

Maundrell  (Early  Travels,  p.  447,  a.d.  1697)  men- 
tions large  stone  doors  to  tombs  at  Jerusalem,  6 
in.  thick,  turning  on  hinges  of  the  same  piece  with 
the  door.  Schumacher  (Northern  Ajlun,  p.  71) 
^ves  a  sketch  of  a  basalt  door  to  a  tomb  at  Umm 
l^eis  (Gadara),  4  ft.  high,  7  in.  thick,  with  stone 
hinges,  and  a  lock  and  bolt  which  can  be  pushed 
home  and  withdrawn  from  the  outside.  Gates  of 
single  precious  stones  are  mentioned  poetically  (Is 
5412,  Rev  21-^'). 

At  the  present  day  the  people  of  the  East  have 
reverted  to  their  primitive  customs  regarding  the 
uses  of  the  gate,  and  many  business  and  social 
duties  are  carried  out  there.  Thomson  (Land  and 
the  Book,  i.  p.  31)  mentions  having  seen  at  Jaffa 
the  I^Adi  and  his  court  sitting  at  the  entrance  of 
the  gate,  hearing  and  adjudicating  all  sorts  of 
cases  in  the  audience  of  all  that  went  in  and  out 
thereat.  At  Suakin  in  1886  the  present  writer 
found  it  necessary  to  sit  at  the  gate  to  transact 
ofiicial  business  in  order  that  the  public  might  freely 
approach  and  relate  their  grievances.  Bertrandon 
de  la  Broquere  (Early  Travels,  p.  349,  A.D.  1433) 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  reception  at  the 
court  of  the  Turks,  the  '  Sublime  Porte,'  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  ambassadors  were  received  at  the 
gate  of  the  palace,  and  all  business  was  transacted 
there.  Chardin  relates  (vii.  368)  that  the  principal 
gate  of  the  royal  palace  of  Ispahan  Avas  held  sacred, 
and  used  by  criminals  as  a  place  of  refuge.  The 
present  writer  conducted  all  his  business  transac- 
tions with  the  governors  of  Al-Arish,  Nukl,  and 
Akabah  in  1882  at  the  gate,  where  there  were 
arched  roofs  giving  protection  from  the  sun  and 
rain,  and  seats  for  the  administration  of  justice. 
At  Nukl  the  council  chamber  was  immediately 
over  the  gate.  The  city  gateways  of  the  present 
day  have  usually  flanking  towers  and  overhead 
galleries,  with  an  arched  passage  within,  so  that  a 
second  set  of  gates  may  be  erected  inside  the 
barbican  or  courtyard.  '  Frequently  in  the  gates 
of  cities,  as  at  Mosul,  these  recesses  are  used  as 
shops  for  the  sale  of  wheat  and  barley,  bread  and 
grocery'  (Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  57  not«). 
Morier  (Second  Journey  through  Persia,  p.  189) 
speaks  of  the  market  for  mules,  asses,  and  camels 
held  every  morning  outside  the  gate  of  Teheran, 
and  also  states  that  temporary  shops  Jind  tents  of 
sellers  of  all  sorts  of  goods  were  erected  there. 
Denham  and  Clapperton  (Discoveries  in  Africa, 
i.  216,  217)  speak  or  the  markets  for  slaves,  sheep 
and  cattle,  wheat,  rice,  etc.,  outside  one  of  the 
principal  gates  of  a  town.  At  Jenisalcm  there  is 
an  extensive  temporary  market  outside  the  Jattia 
gate  on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  here  also  is  the 
principal  place  of  public  execution. 

The  gate  of  a  city  is  necessarily  the  place  for 
the  collector  of  local  customs  to  sit  to  receive 
the  moneys  due  for  commodities  entering  the  city 
(Mt  9»). 

These  gateways  are  often   very   highly   oma- 


men  ted,  sentences  from  the  Korfln  being  inscribed  on 
the  doorways  and  on  the  doors  (cf.  Dt  ^,  Is  54^-,  Rev 
•21^).  Maundrell  (£arlt/  Travch;  p.  488,  A.D.  1697), 
speaking  of  Damascus,  says,  '  In  these  walls  you  find 
the  gates  and  doors  adorned  with  marble  portals, 
carved  and  inlaid  with  great  beauty  and  variety." 
Tlie  city  gates  of  the  present  day  are  usually  two- 
leaved,  of  wood  studded  with  iron  nails,  and  often 
covered  Tvith  iron  or  copper  plates.  As  in  olden 
times,  the  gates  of  walled  cities,  such  as  Jeru- 
salem, Damascus,  Cairo,  etc.,  are  closed  at  night 
(Kobinson,  BBP  iii.  455  ;  Lane,  Mod.  Egijp.  i.  25). 

Burying  places  were  outside  the  gate  (Lk7^-); 
so  was  the  irpoo-evxv  at  PhUippi  (Ac  16'^) ;  Jesus 
sutl'ered  '  without  the  gate,'  He  13"  (cf.  Lv  24",  Nu 
15^,  1  K2iw-i3etc.). 

The  word  '  gate '  is  used,  in  a  figurative  sense,  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  It  is  used,  esp.  in  Dt,  to  denote 
the  citv  itself, '  And  thy  seed  shall  possess  the  gate 
of  his  enemy'  (Gn  22i"  24*^,  Dt  12>2).  We  read  also 
of  the  gat«  of  heaven  (Gn  28") ;  the  gate  of  the  Lord 
(Ps  118=*) ;  the  gates  of  death  (Ps  9") ;  the  gates  of 
the  grave  (Is  38'*) ;  the  gates  of  Hades  (Mt  16^8). 
The  gate  from  its  importance  and  defensive  strength 
becomes  the  synonym  for  strength,  power,  and 
dominion.  '  T&ou  shalt  call  thy  walls  Salvation, 
and  thy  gates  Praise'  (Is  60^*) ;  'The  Lord  loveth 
the  gates  of  Zion '  (Ps  8"-) ;  '  Lift  up  your  heads,  O 
ye  gates'  (Ps  24") ;  in  time  of  calamity  the  gates 
howl  and  languish,  lament  and  mourn  (Is  14^'  3*, 
Jer  14-).  By  metonymj-  'the  gat«s'  meant  those 
who  administered  justice  at  the  gates  and  held 
government  (Horn.  B.  ix.  312  ;  cf.  Mt  16'«). 

To  keep  and  watch  over  the  temple,  city,  and 
palace  gates  were  porters  (doorkeepers)  and  watch- 
men {Ti^v,  dvpapos,  7ri'Xwp6s,  portaritis,  janitor).  In 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem  the  duties  of  keeping  the 
gates  ultimately  devolved  upon  the  Levites  ( 1  Ch 
9i8f.  1523:-.^  2  Ch  3V\  Jer  35*).  In  the  time  of  the 
Chronicler  4(KK)  of  the  Levites  were  porters  (door- 
keepers) about  the  temple  (1  Ch  23^),  and  the  porters 
waited  at  every  gate  (2  Ch  35^' i.  The  location  of 
the  porters  at  the  gates  is  given  in  1  Ch  26. 

In  the  palace  of  Shushan  (Est  2^  6-)  the  king's 
chamberlains  kept  the  door.  In  the  time  of  our 
Lord  it  is  mentioned  that  a  maid  kept  the  door  of  the 
court  of  the  high  priest  at  Jems.  ( Jn  18^^,  cf .  Ac  12^). 
There  were  also  porters  and  watchmen  to  the  city 
gates.  David  sat  between  the  two  gates  at  Maha- 
naim,  and  the  ^\atchman  went  up  over  the  gat« 
and  called  unto  the  porter  (2  S  18^).  The  lepers 
called  to  the  porters  of  the  city  of  Samaria  (2  K 
7*").  Nehemiah  on  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem speaks  of  appointing  the  porters,  and 
appointing  watches  of  the  inhabitants  (Neh  7^-) ; 
he  also  set  his  servants  over  the  gates  when  they 
were  shut  on  the  Sabbath  (Neh  13^').  There  were 
also  guards  to  the  gates  (2  K  11^)  and  guard 
chambers  (1  K  14^).  Keepers  of  prison  doors  are 
spoken  of  (Ac  5'^  12*). 

The  porter  or  doorkeeper  {dvpup6s)  of  a  fold  is 
spoken  of  as  opening  to  the  shepherd  (Jn  10^). 
In  private  houses  there  were  doorkeepers  to  watch 
the  entrance  (Mk  13^).  In  Greek  and  Roman  houses 
there  was  a  small  room  (dvpdv,  cella)  for  the  porter 
and  also  for  his  dog,  which  wa.s  usually  kept  in 
the  hall  to  guard  the  house  (Aristot.  Oecon.  i.  6 ; 
Plato,  Protag.  p.  314 ;  Aristoph.  Emiit.  1025 ; 
Tibull.  i.  1.  56).  C.  Warrex. 

GATH  (n: '  wine-press ' ;  LXX  Yid ;  Jos.  Tlrra ;  Vulg. 
Geth),  one  of  the  five  royal  cities  of  the  Philistines 
(Jos  13^  1  S  6^"),  the  site  of  which  is  still  uncertain, 
though  its  position  can  be  located,  -within  a  radius 
of  a  few  miles,  from  the  various  references  to  it  in 
Scripture.  The  preponderance  of  opinion  is  in 
favour  of  its  identity  with  the  village  of  Tell  es-SCifi, 
the   Blanchegarde  of  the  Criisaders  ;  while   some 
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authorities  give  reasons  for  identifying  it  with  the 
village  of  Beit  Jibrin,  which  is  aJso  identified  as 
Eleutheropolis.  These  two  sites  are  about  8 
miles  apart,  within  that  portion  of  the  Shephelah 
or  undulating  country  which  was  allotted  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  is  recognized  as  being  within  the 
border  of  the  Philistines.  According  to  Josephus, 
however  (Ant.  V.  i.  22),  Gath  was  in  the  territory 
of  Dan,  and  is  coupled  with  Jamnia  as  though  in 
its  vicinity  on  the  southern  border  of  the  tenitory. 

Gath  is  not  mentioned  in  Jos  as  having  been 
allotted  to  either  the  tribe  of  Judah  or  Dan,  but 
all  the  references  to  it  indicate  that  it  was  close  to 
the  border  separating  these  two  tribes  :  in  common 
vrith  Ashdod  and  Gaza,  it  remained  in  possession 
of  the  Anakim  after  Joshua  had  destroyed  them 
out  of  aU  the  other  cities  of  Palestine  (Jos  11^). 

Gath  was  a  fenced  city  of  considerable  import- 
ance, and  was  constantly  the  scene  of  struggles 
between  the  Philistines  and  Israelites,  and  was 
taken  and  retaken  bv  either  side  (IS  7"  17*- "■', 
2  S  21»,  2  K  121',  1  Ch  721  8"  IS'  20«,  2  Ch  11«  26«). 

The  journey  of  the  ark  of  God  from  Ashdod  to 
Gath  (1  S  5),  and  thence  by  Ekron  to  Beth-shemesh 
and  Kiriath-jearim,  indicates  the  site  of  Gath  to 
have  been  near  the  boundary-line  between  Dan 
and  Judah.  The  account  of  the  flight  of  the 
Philistines  on  the  death  of  Goliath,  '  by  the  way 
to  Shaaraim,  even  unto  Gath  and  unto  Ekron' 
(1  S  17°-),  gives  the  same  indication. 

Gath  remained  a  stronghold  of  the  Philistines 
during  the  reigns  of  Saul  and  David,  and  the  latter 
twice  (but  see  David,  i.  564*)  took  refuge  there : 
first,  when  he  fled  from  Saul  at  Gibeah  (1  S  21'«) 
he  Ment  to  Achish  the  king  of  Gath,  and  being 
discovered,  feigned  himself  mad  in  their  hands  ; 
secondly,  when  he  again  fled  from  Saul  at  the  head 
of  600  men,  he  dwelt  with  Achish  at  Gath,  and 
formed  a  friendship  with  him  (1  S  27*)  and  with 
the  Gittites,  600  of  whom  came  after  him  from 
Gath  when  he  reigned  in  Jerusalem,  and  accom- 
panied him  under  Ittai  the  Gittite  on  his  flight 
from  Jerusalem  over  Jordan  (2  S  lo^^-),  when  nis 
son  Absalom  conspired  and  stole  the  hearts  of  the 
men  of  Israel. 

Behoboam  fortified  Gath  (2  Ch  11*),  but  it  seems 
to  have  fallen  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
tines, as  Uzziah  *  brake  down  the  wall  of  Gath ' 
(2  Ch  26*)  when  he  went  forth  and  warred  against 
the  Philistines.  Amos  about  this  time  speaks  of 
'  Gath  of  the  Philistines '  (Am  6^ ;  see  Driver's 
note).  The  last  reference  to  Gath  as  an  existing  (?) 
city  is  in  the  Bk.  of  Micah  (1'*),  in  the  days  of 
Hezekiah  king  of  Judah,  '  Declare  ye  it  not  at 
Gath.'  Both  Ashdod  and  Ekron  are  referred  to  in 
the  times  of  Josiah  (Zeph  2*)  and  after  the  Exile 
(Zee  Q'),  but  Gath  has  disappeared  from  history. 
It  may  have  been  destroyed  when  Hezekiah  smote 
the  Philistines  even  unto  Gaza  (2  K  18*),  or  when 
Sennacherib  '  came  up  against  all  the  fenced  cities 
of  Judah  and  took  them '  (2  K  18^'),  as  it  plays  no 
further  part  in  history. 

Little  is  learned  concerning  the  site  of  Gath  by 
reference  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  Gath  is  stated 
to  have  been  5  Roman  miles  north  of  Eleutheropolis 
towards  Diospolis  (Lvdda),  while  Gath-rimmon,  a 
Levitical  city  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  is  stated  as  about 
12  mUes  from  Diospolis  towards  Eleutheropolis  : 
this  would  in  each  case  indicate  a  site  close  to 
Tell  es-Sdfi,  which  is  situated  within  the  boundatry 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  is  nowhere  near  the  site 
which  Gath-rimmon  is  supposed  to  have  occupied 
in  Dan,  not  far  from  Joppa  and  Lydda.  It  may, 
then,  be  assumed  that  both  these  references  are  to 
the  royal  Gath  of  the  Philistines  and  not  to  Gath- 
rimmon  (Onomast.  s.  'Gath').  Jerome  in  another 
work  (Comm.  in  Mic  1")  states  that  Gath,  one  of 
the  five  cities  of  the  Philistines,  was  situated  near 
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the  borders  of  Judah  on  the  way  from  Eleutheropolis 
to  Gaza,  and  ^\^a.s  then  a  very  large  village.  'Iiiere 
is  obviously  a  mistake  in  the  word  '  Gaza,'  as  the 
way  indicated  does  not  go  near  the  borders  of 
Judah.  Eusebius  further  mentions  the  Gath  to 
which  the  ark  was  taken  from  Ashdod  on  the  way 
to  Ekron  as  lying  between  Antipatris  {Ras  el-'Ain) 
and  Jamnia  ( Ycbna) ;  this  line  hes  within  the  tribe 
of  Dan,  and  the  Gath  thus  located  appears  to  be 
Gath-rimmon  and  not  the  royal  Gath. 

The  Crusaders  considered  Gath  to  be  identical 
with  Jamnia  (Yebna),  and  erected  there  the  castle 
of  Ibelin,  which  Benjamin  of  Tudela  {Enrhj  Travels, 
p.  37)  identifies  with  Jabneh,  now  Yebna  (Will. 
Tyr.  16.  24.  25). 

The  view  that  Gath,  Bethgabra,  Eleutheropolis, 
and  Beit  Jibrin  are  all  one  and  the  same  city  is 
based  by  Thomson  (Land  and  Book)  and  Canon 
Tristram  (Bible  Places)  on  the  ground  that  Beth- 
gabra and  Beit  Jibrin  may  be  rendered  '  house  of 
the  giants'  ( Anakim),  and  on  the  finding  of  the  name 
Kherbc.t  Gat  among  tlie  ruined  heaps  at  Beit  Jibrin, 
and  also  on  the  assumption  that  Mareshah  was  a 
suburb  of  Gath  (2  Ch  ll^,  Mic  1"),  from  the  con- 
nexion of  the  words  in  those  two  passages.  As, 
however,  the  word  Gath  in  Hebrew  signifies 
'  wine-press,'  and  as  the  Anakim  at  one  time  occu- 
pied all  the  territory  round  about,  this  proposal 
cannot  be  pressed  home. 

The  view  generally  accepted  is  that  proposed  by 
Porter  in  1857,  viz.  that  Gath  is  represented  by 
the  site  of  the  modern  village  of  Tell  es-SAji. 
The  position  generally  satisfies  all  the  geographical 
references  so  far  as  they  go,  and  for  a  fenced  city 
it  is  naturally  a  very  strong  site,  having  precipitous 
sides  towards  the  west.  The  only  difficulty  is  that 
the  sites  of  Ekron,  Ashdod,  Ashkelon,  Gaza,  and 
other  Philistine  fenced  cities  do  not  present  any 
natural  features  capable  of  defence ;  they  are 
simply  mounds  on  the  undulating  plain,  and  it 
may  oe  that  Gath  may  yet  be  discovered  as  a 
mound  somewhere  near  Tell  es-Sdfi.  If  it  had 
such  pronounced  natural  features  for  defence  as 
the  hill  in  question  has,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  its  existence  can  have  so  completely  dis- 
appeared from  history  after  the  time  of  king 
Hezekiah. 

Tell  r^-SdJi  (BRP-  ii.  pp.  29-32)  is  an  isolated 
oblong  hill  or  ridge  stretching  from  north  to  south 
Ijetween  the  Shephelah  to  the  east  and  the  plains 
of  Philistia  to  the  west,  Wady  es-Sunt  (the 
valley  of  Elah)  passing  by  on  the  north.  It  stands 
out  conspicuously  towards  the  north,  south,  and 
west,  about  300  ft.  above  the  plain  and  700  above 
the  Mediterranean  ;  and,  presenting  on  three  sides 
many  hundred  feet  of  white  precipices,  would  as  a 
fenced  city  have  been  remarkably  strong.  There 
are  many  caves  and  excavations  on  the  northern 
scarps  ;  water  is  obtained  to  the  west  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill.  The  name  signifies  'the  white  hiU,' 
and  it  can  be  seen  at  several  hours'  distance  to 
north  and  west. 

On  the  top  is  a  modern  village  of  mud  huts  with 
a  sacred  weh/.  There  are  still  remains  of  drafted 
stones  visible,  remnants  of  the  old  castle  of 
Blanchegarde  (Alba  Specula),  erected  in  A.D.  1144 
bj'  Fulke  of  Anjou  as  a  check  against  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Saracens  from  Ashkelon.  It  was 
taken  by  Saladin  in  A.D.  1191  and  dismantled,  but 
was  again  fortified  by  Richard  of  England  in  the 
following  year.  It  continued  for  some  centuries  as 
a  place  of  importance  in  the  hands  of  the  Moslems. 
(See,  in  additicm  to  the  authorities  cited  above, 
G.  A.  Smith,  UGHL  194  ff.  ;  Gautier,  Souvenirs  de 
Terre-Sainte,  93).  C.  Warken. 

GATH-HEPHER  {n?nri  nj  '  wine-press  of  digging'; 
in  Jos  19"  with  n  locale  190  np:    which  A  V  mis- 
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(Jos   19'^- "),    which   have   been'  identilied   in   the 
villages  of  Yd/a  and  Jiummdnek. 

Tliere  is  a  general  concurrence  in  the  identifica- 
tion of  Gath-hepher  with  the  jiresent  village  of 
cl-MeshIt£d  (SWr  i.  pp.  363-367),  the  site  of  one 
of  the  many  Moslem  tombs  of  Neby  Yftnas,  the 
prophet  Jonah.  This  village  is  regarded  by  both 
Christians  and  Moslems  as  being  the  home  of  the 
prophet  Jonah,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  chain  of 
tradition  supporting  this  view.  About  2^  miles  to 
the  west  of  el-Meshhed  is  the  village  of  SeffHrieh, 
where  there  are  still  the  remains  of  a  castle  and 
church  identified  by  Ilobinson  (BRP  ii.  345)  as 
the  site  of  the  Sepphoris  of  Josephus,  the  Tsippori 
of  the  Rabbins,  a  mace  not  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
but  afterwards  called  by  the  Romans  Diocteaarea. 
Jerome  says  (Promm.  in  Jonam)  that  the  home 
and  tomb  of  the  prophet  Jonah  were  shown  at  a 
small  village  2  miles  from  Sepphoris  or  Diocaesarea 
on  the  road  to  Tiberias.  Benjamin  ui  Tudela  in 
the  12th  cent,  states  that  the  tomb  of  the  [irophet 
Jonah  was  shown  in  his  time  near  Sep]>horis(ii'o;-/y 
Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  89).  Isaac  Chelo  in  the 
14th  cent,  states  that  tte  name  of  Gath-hepher  was 
Meshad  (Carmoly,  Itin.  p.  256).  The  rabbinical 
writers  state  that  the  tomb  of  Jonah  tlie  prophet 
was  sho\\'n  at  Gath-hepher  on  a  hill  near  Sepphoris. 
The  wehj  or  makdn  has  two  domes,  and  is  very 
conspicuous,  dominating  the  plain  on  the  north  at 
a  height  of  1250  ft.  above  the  Mediterranean. 

Literature.  —  Besides  the  authorities  cited  above,  see 
Baedeker-Socin,  Pal.  252 ;  Reland,  Pai.  iL  786 ;  Neubauer, 
Giog.  du  Talm.  200 f.  C.  WaRREN. 

GATH-RIMMON  (psrn;).— There  are  perhaps  two 
places  mentioned  of  this  name. 

1.  A  Levitical  city  in  the  territory  of  Dan  (Jos 
21-^,  1  Ch  6®"),  situated  near  Jehud,  Bene-berak, 
and  Me-jarkon,  not  far  from  Joppa  (Jos  19**). 
The  site  has  not  been  ascertained.  Tliis  is  prob- 
ably the  Gath  mentioned  by  Eusebius  as  lying 
between  Antipatris  and  Jamnia  (Onom.  s.  '  Gath'). 
A  Gath-rimmon  is  mentioned  as  lying  between 
Diospolis  and  Eutheropolis,  but  this  reference  is 
probably  to  the  royal  city  of  Gath.     See  Gath. 

2.  A  town  of  Manasseh,  w  est  of  Jordan  (Jos  21^), 
assigned  to  the  Levites.  It  is  only  once  mentioned, 
with  no  indication  whatever  of  its  situation  %yithin 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  It  follows  immediately 
after  Gath-rimmon  of  Dan  in  the  previous  verse  ; 
and  as  the  LXX  has  'l€,^a<?d  (B)  or  Baidcrd  (A),  and 
the  parallel  passage  in  1  Ch  6^"  has  Bileam  (ny^s), 
it  is  possibly  an  error  of  the  transcribers.  Oa-f.  Ucb. 
Lex.  Avould  read  in  Jos  21'^  c;''?3:,  and  identify  this 
with  the  place  referred  to  in  1  Ch  6™  (so  also  Bennett 
in  SBOT  on  Jos  ad  lac).     See  further  Ibleam. 

C.  Wakkex. 

GAULANITIS  (rai^Xaj-ms).— The  name  of  a  dis- 
trict east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  frequently 
mentioned  by  Josephus,  together  with  Trachonitis, 
Auranitis,  and  Batana^a.  It  is  from  Gaulon, 
TaiXibv,  which  is  the  Gr.  form  of  the  Heb.  word 
Golan,  l^iJ,  of  which  the  modern  Arab,  representa- 
tive is  Jatddn.  Could  we  locate  with  certainty 
Golan,  which  was  the  northernmost  of  the  three 
cities  of  refuge  east  of  the  Jordan,  we  should  have 
the  central  or  chief  city  of  the  district  in  question, 
and  thus  \>e  able,  no  doubt,  to  determine  its  geo- 
graphical limits  more  definitely. 

After  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,  Gaulanitis 
fell  to  his  son  Philip,  and  during  his  long  reign 
was  a  portion  of  his  dominions  (Ant.  XVIII.  iv.  6). 
It  was  divided  into  two  parts.  Upper  and  Lower, 
and  belonged  to  Agrijjpall.,  from  whom  it  revolted 
to  the  Romans  in  A.D.  66-70  (Josephus,  Life,  37 ; 
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IVars,  III.  iii.  5,  IV.  i.  1).  The  province  could  not 
have  been  of  great  extent ;  it  was  free  from  hills, 
having  some  portions  rocky  and  others  exceedingly 
fertile.     It  is    a  part  of    the  great    east- Jordan 

51at«aa,  and  rises  some  2000  ft.  above  the  sea-level, 
udging  from  existing  ruins,  this  region  was  once 
densely  populated.  See  on  the  whole  subject 
Schumacner,  The  Jauldn.  S.  MtJiRlLX.. 

GAULS  (FaXdrai)  are  mentioned  in  1  Mac  8^  as 
conquered  bv  the  Romans,  and  in  2  Mac  8*  as 
defeated  in  fiabylonia  by  the  Jews  (RVm  in  the 
second  passage  and  AV  in  both  read  '  Galatians'). 
The  historic^  allusions  are  doubtful,  although 
probably  the  former  passage  refers  to  the  victories 
of  Manlius  in  Asia  Minor  (B.C.  189).  See  further 
under  Galatia,  p.  89». 

GAZA  (r!js  Gn  W,  Dt  2^,  Arab.  Ghuzzeh).— 
One  of  the  five  chief  cities  of  Philistia,  situated  on 
a  slight  eminence  amidst  trees  and  gardens  at  a 
distance  of  2  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean,   and    on   the  high   road    from    Egypt 
to  Jafla  and  the  East  {lat.  31-30=  N.  ;  long.  34^ 
33^  E. ).     Between  the  present  town  and  the  coast 
rises  a  high  range  of  sandhills,*  which  protects  the 
town  from  the  westerly  winds  of  winter,  but  is  a 
constant  source  of  danger  and  loss,  as  the  sands, 
impelled  by  the  winds  from  the  sea,  are  ever  ad- 
vancing inland ;  and  it   is  supposed,  with  much 
probability,  that  the  city  of  the  time  of  the  judges 
(c.    B.C.    1100)    is  buried  beneath   these  immense 
mounds.     To  the  east  of  the  town  rises  a  ridge, 
270  feet  high,  called  el-Mimtar,   or   'the   watch- 
tower,'  supposed  to  be  the  moimt,  '  in  the  direction 
of  Hebron,'  to  which  Samson  carried  the  gates  of 
the  city  (Jg  16*) ;  and  on  the  coast  are  some  traces 
of  ruins,  Tell  et-Tineh  and  el-Mineh,  which  are  con- 
sidered to  mark  the  position  of  the  former  harbour. 
There  is,  however,   no  natural  harbour,   or  safe 
anchorage,  at  any  part  of  this  coast  for  many  miles 
from  Gaza,  and  the  place  could  never  have  been 
a  seaport  town.     One  of  the  most  interesting  ob- 
jects about  Gaza  is  the  forest  of  ancient  olive 
trees  extending  for  3  miles  alon^  the  Jaffa  road, 
somewhat  resemblinc'  a  forest  ot  ancient  oaks  in 
the  gnarled  and  wrintled  character  of  their  bark, 
and  the  girth  of  their  corrugated  trunks.f      The 
country  around  is  rich  and  well  cultivated,  or  else 
laid  out  in  pasturage  for  sheep,  goats,  and  herds  i 
of  cattle ;    and  the   Arabs   from  the    neighbour-  j 
ing    desert    assemble    here   in    the    market-place  \ 
to    buy   and  sell  commodities.      They  belong  to  I 
the  Azazimeh  and  Terabin  tribes  inhabiting  the  j 
districts  to  the  X.  and  S.  of  the  Wady  es-Seba  j 
(here  called  the  Wady  GhQzzeh),  and  stretching  \ 
southwards  into  the  sterile  region  of  the  Badiet  ; 
et-Tih. 

History. — Gaza  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities 
named  in  the  Bible.  We  find  it  mentioned,  along 
^nth  the  cities  of  the  plain,  as  lying  along  the 
border  of  the  Canaanites  (Gn  10^**),*  and  it  was 
captxired,  but  not  retained,  by  the  tribe  of  Judah 
on  the  invasion  of  Pal.  by  the  Israelites  ( Jg  P^-  ^). 
The  special  interest  of  its  early  history  is  connecteid 
with  the  exploits  of  Samson  during  the  wars  between 
Israel  and  the  PMlistines  (Jg  13-16),  at  Avhich  time 
G.  seems  to  have  risen  to  a  i)osition  of  great  im- 
portance, and  to  have  become  the  capital  of  the 
Philistine  confederacy ;  a  position  Mhich  it  re- 
tained down  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

•  Survey  Map  of  Palestine. 

t  One  of  these  trees  was  found  to  be  19  feet  in  circumference 
at  4  feet  from  the  ground  when  measured  by  the  present  writer 
in  1SS4 ;  and  many  of  them  may  be  a  thoiisand  years  of  age 
«uid  upwards. 

X  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  Gaza  was  in  existence  at 
th»t  time,  but  only  in  the  time  of  the  writer  of  the  Book  of 
CSenesis. 


In  the  year  B.C.  710,  when  joined  in  alliance  with 
Sabako  king  of  Egypt,  and  ruled  by  Hanno,  it  was 
attacked  by  Sargon  and  the  army  of  Assyria.  A 
great  battle  was  fought  at  Raphia  (the  modem 
Kaieh),  about  half-way  between  Gaza  and  the 
Wady  el-'Arish  ('River  of  Egypt'),  in  which  the 
allies  were  defeated  by  Sargon.  Hanno  was  de- 
prived of  his  crown,  and  carried  captive  to  Assyria 
by  the  conqueror.  This  was  the  first  trial  of 
stren^h  between  the  two  great  powers  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria.*  Still  later  (B.C.  332)  G.  was  strong 
enough  to  resist  for  a  period  of  two  months  a 
siege  by  Alexander  the  Great,  after  the  battle  of 
Issns,  out  was  ultimately  taken  by  storm.  The 
city  at  this  time  is  descrioed  as  20  stadia  distant 
from  the  sea,  and  very  difficult  of  access  owing  to 
the  height  of  the  sandhills.  The  city  itself  was 
wide,  and  placed  on  a  lofty  hill  and  strongly  forti- 
fied by  a  wall.t 
But  the  ultimate  decay  of  G.  foretold  by  the 

Erophets  (Jer  47,  Am  1®,  Zeph  2*.  Zee  9*)  was 
astening  towards  ftilfilment.  G.  suffered  greatly 
(1  Mac  ll<>i-6-  1343J  jjj  tije  -wars  between  Ptolemy 
rx.  and  Alexander  Jannseus,  a  prince  of  the  Mac- 
cabtean  line  (B.C.  105-78).  By  Augustus  it  was 
assigned  to  the  kingdom  of  Herod  along  with  the 
neighbouring  maritime  cities.  This  brings  us  to 
the  first  event  recorded  in  NT  histoiy  in  which 
the  name  of  G.  comes  prominently  into  view, 
namely,  the  conversion  and  baptism  of  the  Ethi- 
opian eunuch,  which  took  place  near  the  city  (Ac 
8*).  The  precise  spot  where  he  was  baptized 
by  Philip  cannot  be  determined  \»ith  certainty ; 
but  it  may  be  inferred  to  have  been  at  the 
crossing  of  either  the  brook  Wady  el-Hessy  or 
Wady  el-Halib  by  the  road  from  Jaffa  to  Gaza.* 

Henceforth  G.  almost  disappears  from  the  page 
of  history,  till  in  A.D.  634  it  was  captured  by  the 
generals  of  the  first  calif,  Abu  Bekr.  Ihiring 
the  crusades  it  was  garrisoned  by  the  Knights 
Templars,  but  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  Saladin 
after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Hattin  (A.D.  1170). 
Since  then  it  has  remained  a  [Mohammedan  city.' 
(For  a  full  accoimt  of  Gaza  and  its  history  see  G. 
A.  Smith,  HGHL  181  ff.,  and  cf.  Gautier,  Souvenirs 
de  Terre-Sainte,  llBfl'.;  Clermont-Ganneau,  Arch. 
Researches  in  Pal.  (1896),  p.  279 ff.).       E.  Hull. 

GAZARA  (Fofdpa,  Tdi'apa,  Faj'Typd,  Tdffripa). — An 
important  stronghold  often  mentioned  during  the 
Maccabaean  struggle,  1  Mac  4'*  7^  9*^  13^  (in  this 
last  all  MSS  have  Td^aw,  Gaza,  but  the  context  and 
the  parallel  passage  in  Jos.  Ant.  XIU.  vi.  7  show 
that  the  correct  reading  is  Tai^dpay,  see  RVm)  13** 
14'**  15^  W,  2  Mac  10**.  In  Ant.  XU.  vii.  4,  XIV. 
v.  4,  il'ars,  I.  ^iii.  5,  it  is  called  Gadara.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  OT  Gezek 
(which  see).  See  further,  Schiirer,  HJF  L  i.  261  f., 
372,  and  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  215  ff. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

GAZELLE  (':;?  zebhi,  oopicdj).— AV  renders  zebkt 
in  the  poetical  books,  and  in  2  S  2^*  1  Ch  12*  by 
roe.  RV  gives  the  same  rendering,  but  adds  in 
the  marg.  in  all  but  three  places  (2  S  2^^,  Ca  3»  7') 
gazelle.  In  the  lists  of  animals  used  as  food  AV 
renders  zebhi  by  roebuck,  while  RV  renders  it  in- 
consistently Anth  itself  in  the  other  passages, 
gazelle.  "the  latter  is  undoubtedly  the  correct 
rendering  for  all,  instead  of  roe  and  roebuck.  The 
Arabic  word  zabi,  the  exact  counterpart  of  zebhi, 
is  one  of  the  names  of  the  gazelle  in  that  tongue  ; 

*  Kawiinson,  Ane,  Mon.  voL  ii.  144. 

t  Arrian,  iL  26,  where  an  account  of  the  siege  is  giren.  During 
its  progress  Alexander  received  a  wound  in  the  shoulder. 

t  The  Hessy  is  crossed  by  the  road  at  a  distance  of  12  miles 
from  Gaza,  the  HaUb  at  5  miles.  Either  of  these  spots  fits  in 
with  the  narrative.  The  ruins  of  el-Mineh  on  the  seaooast 
mark  the  site  of  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  tbe  5th  cent. 
called  '  Constantia '  or  '  Limena  Gazse.' 
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the  other  is  ghazdl,  from  which  our  word  gazelle  is 
derived.  It  was  expressly  permitted  as  food 
(Dt  12"  14*  15*").  It  was  daily  served  on  Solomon's 
table  (1  K  4^).  Asahel  and  the  Ga<lite8  were  as 
fleet  as  zChlm  (2  S  2»«,  1  Ch  12").  The  ?&bhl  was 
much  hunted  (Pr  6',  Is  13'*).  It  is  frequently 
alluded  to  in  Ca  (2^-  »•  "  3»  4">  V  8").  The  fem.  form 
n\y^  ifSbhtyydh  became  (by  law  of  interchange) 
Aram,  fabitha,  which  was  translated  BopKdt  = 
gazelle  (cf.  Ac  9^). 

The  gazelle,  Gazella  Dorcas,  L.,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  antelopes.  It  is  abundant 
throughout  the  country,  but  especially  in"  the 
remoter  mountain  districts  and  in  tlie  deserts.  It 
is  often  met  with  in  herds,  which  sometimes  number 
as  many  as  a  hundred.  The  general  colour  is  fawn, 
with  white  and  dark  stripes  down  the  face,  and  a 
white  mark  on  the  hind  quarters.  A  local  variety, 
called  the  arid  gazelle,  Gazella  Arabira,  Ehr.,  is 
found  in  Gilead.  It  is  of  a  darker  fawn  colour 
than  the  type. 

Gazelles  are  hunted  by  lying  in  wait  for  them  at 
the  springs,  or  by  chasing  them  with  greyhounds 
and  falcons.  They  are  very  fleet,  however,  and 
often  'deliver  themselves  n-om  the  hand  of  the 
hunter'  (l*r  C).  They  are  often  taken  in  large 
numbers  by  driving  them  into  an  enclosure,  with 
a  pitfall  at  either  side.  As  many  as  fifty  may 
thus  be  taken  at  one  time.  When  taken  young 
the  gazelle  is  easily  tamed,  and  becomes  very 
aft'ectionate.  G.  E.  POST. 

GAZERA  (A  rafi/pd,  B  Ka^vpd),  1  Es  5^'.— His 
sons  were  among  the  '  temple  servants. '  In  Ezr  2*^ 
Gazzam. 

GAZEZ  (lu,  Wellh.,  de  gent,  et  fam.  Jud.  26, 
would  write  lu). — 1.  A  son  of  Ephah,  Caleb's  con- 
cubine, 1  Ch  2^^.  2.  In  same  verse  a  second  G.  is 
mentioned  as  a  son  of  Haram,  who  was  another  of 
Ephah's  sons.  Smith's  DB  ^  incorrectly  states  th.at 
this  second  G.  is  omitted  in  B.  The  latter  MS 
reads  both  times  TefoCe;  Luc.  has  in  second 
instance  Fafdj. 

GAZINGSTOCK.— Men  are  no  longer  punished 
by  being  exposed  to  public  gaze,  whether  iii  the 
stocks  or  otherwise,  and  *  gazing-stock '  has  gone 
out  of  u.se.  It  is  one  of  several  compounds  of 
'stock'  which  have  become  obsolete.  We  find 
'  mocking  stock '  in  2  Mac  V ;  and  Tindale  uses 
' gestyngestocke '  in  Dt  28*^  for  EV  'byword.' 
The  only  compound  still  in  use  is  '  laughing-stock.' 

Gazingstock  (1611  'gazing  stocke')  occurs  Nah 
3'  'I  .  .  .  will  set  thee  as  a  gazingstock';  Heb. 
'xn?  [in  pause],  lit.  '  as  a  sight '  (from  int  '  to  look 
upon') ;  the  word  is  found  also  in  Gn  16^^  ('kt  Vn, 
AV  'Thou  God  seest  me,'  RV  'Thou  art  a 'God 
that  seeth,'  RVm  'God  of  seeing' — which  is  prob- 
ably nearest  the  mark,  r6t  being  a  subst.  here) ; 
in  1  S  1612  of  David  (EV  'goodly  to  look  to') ;  and 
in  Job  33-1  ('xh?,  of  the  wasting  away  of  Job's 
flesh,  EV  '  that  it  cannot  be  seen ').  For  the 
thuught  of  Nah  3^  Davidson  refers  to  Ezk  28"- 1", 
Mt  P",  1  Co  4* ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  other 
example  of  'gazingstock,'  Pie  10^  (cf.  also  Moab. 
Stone,  1,  12,  '  a  g,  to  Chemosh  and  to  Moab ').  Here 
the  ptcp.  dearpt^Sfievoi  is  tr''  in  AV  '  whilst  ye  were 
made  a  gazingstock,'  in  RV  'being  made  a  g.,'  a 
tr.  which  conies  from  the  Bishops'  Bible  ;  Wye.  and 
Rheni.  having  '  spectacle,'  after  ViUg.  spectaculum 
facti.  This  is  the  only  occurrence  of  the  Gr.  verb, 
but  diarpov  yLvofuu  is  found  in  1  Co  4*,  already 
referred  to,  in  a  precisely  similar  meaning,  EV 
'We  are  made  a  spectacle  unto  the  world,'  which 
is  Wyclifs  and  the  Rhem.  tr.,  again  after  Vulg. 
spectarulum  facti.  Tindale's  word  here  is  '  gas- 
j-ngestocke,'  and  he  is  followed  by  the  other  ver- 


sions.    Shaks,  uses  'gaze'  for  ' gazing-stock '  in 
Macbeth,  v.  viii.  24 — 

'  Then  yield  thee,  coward, 
And  live  to  be  the  show  and  f^vzc  o'  the  time  ; 
We'll  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  uionHters  are, 
Paint«d  upon  a  pole,  and  uiulerwrit, 
"  Here  may  you  see  the  tyrant." ' 

J.  Hastings. 

GAZITES  ([D]'njyn).— The  inhabitants  of  Gaza 
(wh.  see),  Jos  13»  (AV  Gazathites),  Jg  16*. 

GAZZAM  (oj3). — A  family  of  Nethinim  who  re- 
turned with  Zerub.  (Ezr  2'",  Neh  T*'),  (.ailed  in 
1  Es  5^1  Gazera,     See  GENEALOGY. 

GEBA. — 1.  (j;33,inpauseV33  =  (?a&a,a'hiJl  )  Acity 
of  Benjamin — one  or  those  assigned  under  Joshua 
to  the  Levites  (Jos  2V',  1  Ch  6«").  It  was  situated 
on  the  N.E.  border  of  Benjamin  (Jos  18*'*).  It  is 
abundantly  clear  from  the  history  of  the  two  king- 
doms that  Geba  is  to  be  identified  with  the  modem 
Jeba.  The  latter  lies  some  7  miles  to  tiie  N.  of 
Jerusalem,  the  road  to  Avhich  joins  the  main  road 
between  Bethel  and  Jerusalem,  just  N.  of  Tell  el- 
FUl  (Gibeah).  It  is  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
steep  defile  of  the  Wady  Stiweintt,  facing  Mich- 
masn  (Mukhmds)  on  the  other  .side  (1  S  14*  'The 
one  crag  rose  up  on  the  north  in  front  of  Michmash, 
and  the  other  on  the  south  in  front  of  Geba ').  It 
was  from  this  spot  that  Jonathan  (1  S  14}'-), 
accompanied  only  by  his  armour-bearer,  started  to 
descend  the  precipitous  clifis  of  the  pass,  and,  in  so 
doing,  purposely  revealed  himself  to  the  garrison 
of  the  Philistines  on  the  opposite  height.  The 
words  of  the  latter  merely  served  to  confirm  the 
two  warriors  in  their  resolve,  while  the  very 
audacity  of  their  undertaking  ensured  its  success. 
Climbing  up  on  their  hands  and  feet  (v.^*),  they 
fell  upon  the  astonished  Philistines  Avith  un- 
diminished vigour,  and,  by  their  daring,  initiated 
a  panic,  Avhich  quickly  spread  throughout  the 
Philistine  forces,  and  caused  the  complete  discom- 
fiture of  the  latter  at  the  hands  of  Saul.  Saul, 
with  but  a  scanty  remnant  of  his  forces,  would 
seem  to  have  been  encamped  at  Gibeah  (13'®  Geba 
must  be  a  mistake  for  Gibeah  ;  cf  v.^*),  some  3 
miles  to  the  S.,  so  that  Jonathan  could  start  on 
his  daring  errand  without  awakening  the  suspicions 
of  his  countrymen  as  to  the  object  of  his  expedition. 
In  the  reign  of  Asa  king  of  Judah,  this  important 
position  on  the  frontier  was  fortified  with '  the  stones 
of  Ramah  (er-Bdm)  and  the  timber  thereof,  where- 
with Baasha  (king  of  Israel)  had  builded'  (1  K  15-"- 
=  2  Ch  16").  From  this  period  onwards  G.  appears 
to  have  marked  the  N.  limit  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  Hence  we  find  the  old  formula,  'from 
Dan  to  Beersheba,'  whi(.'h  denoted  the  extent  of 
the  united  kingdom,  altered  into  '  from  Geba  to 
Beersheba'  (2  K  23»,  cf.  Zee  14i").  The  position  of 
Geba,  its  strategic  importance,  and  its  distinction 
from  the  similar-sounding  Gibeah  (for  the  latter 

foint  cf.  Jos  IS-**'  -^),  are  once  more  clearly  shown  in 
saiah's  dramatic  picture  of  the  march  of  Senna- 
cherib's army  against  Jerusalem  from  the  N. 
(Is  10*8-*=*,  see  Gibeah,  2  (4)) ;  while  in  the  times  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  it  was  still  a  well-known  spot 
(Neh  11"  122» ;  cf,  7^«,  Ezr  2^,  1  Ch  8«). 

In  the  following  passages  the  HebreAV  text 
wrongly  gives  Geba  for  Gibeah :  Jg  20'°'  ",18 
13*- '" ;  for  further  details  see  Gibeah,  2.  In  Jg 
20^1  (see  above)  Geba  is  to  be  restored  in  place  of 
Gibeah,  while  in  2  S  5**  it  seems  probable  that  Ave 
should  restore  Gibeon  for  Geba,  in  accordance  with 
the  parallel  passage  1  Ch  14"^. 

2.  (rai^al)  About  3  miles  N.  of  Samaria.  It 
Avas  the  southernmost  of  the  three  fortresses 
which  connnanded  the  road  leading  up  from  Es- 
draelon,  through  the  pass  of  En-gannim  (Jentn), 
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into  Samaria.  It  was  between  this  fort  and  Scy- 
thopolis  that  Holof ernes  pitched  his  camp  pre- 
paratory to  attacking  Judaea  ( Jth  3^"). 

J.  F.  Stexntng. 

GEBAL.— 1.  >5J,  ra..SdX  or  Tt^,  Ps  83«  [Eng.  "H. 
A  mountainous  district  south  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
■which  still  bears  the  name  of  JeMl  (Robinson,  B£ 
ii.  154).  Josephus  regards  To^oXins  as  a  part  of 
Idumaea  {Ant.  u.  i.  2,  cf.  rx.  ix.  1),  and  Jerome 
explains  Seir  bj-  Gebaiena  (Euseb.  Onomast.  'Seir'). 
In  Ps  S3*  Gebal  is  named,  together  with  Ammon, 
Amalek,  and  other  nations,  as  forming  a  confederacy 
against  Israel.  The  date  and  occasion  of  the  psalm 
are  unknown,  but  many  commentators  connect  it 
with  the  events  described  in  1  Mac  5. 

2.  "7^,  {ol  rpeff^&repoi)  Bv^Xlun' ,Ezk  27*.  GeBALITES 
c'^3jrt,  AV  Giblites,  but  in  1  K  '  the  stonesquarers,' 
Jos  13',  1  K  5^.  A  Phoenician  city,  situated  on 
rising  ground  near  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon, 
and  a£>ut  20  miles  N.  of  Beirtit.  The  name  is 
found  frequently  in  Phoenician  {CIS  1)  and  Assy- 
rian inscriptions  in  the  forms  Gubal  or  Gvbli  (cf. 
Schrader,  VOT  i.  174  and  Gloss. ),  and  also  on  the 
Tel  el-Amama  tablets ;  while  to  the  Greeks  the 
town  was  well  known  as  Byblus  (Bt'^Xoj  or  Bt,3\ot, 
cf.  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  755).  The  modem  name  is 
Jebeil.  The  city  was  celebrated  for  the  worship 
of  Adonis  and  Astarte,  while  its  maritime  im- 
portance is  attested  by  Ezekiel,  who  speaks  of 
the  'elders  and  wise  men  of  Gebal"  as  being  the 
carpenters  or  '  calkers '  of  the  ships  of  Tyre  (27®). 
According  to  Jos  13'  the  land  of  the  Gebautes 
(AV  Giblites)  was  included  ^vithin  the  ideal  bound- 
aries of  Israel ;  but  it  was  never  occupied  by  the 
Israelites,  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  it  could 
in  any  sense  have  been  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  Promised  Land.  Moreover,  the  passage  is  syn- 
tactically incorrect  (''r???  n?Cn)»  ^Jid  the  widely 
different  reading  of  LXX  points  to  an  early  corrup- 
tion of  the  text.  It  is  better  to  read  '  as  far  as  the 
liorder  of  the  Gebalites,'  "r??n  '7-3^  -:t',  omitting  the 
preceding  words  n?'71  '^^Cj  ^^^  to  suppose  that 
the  territory  of  Gebal  extended  inland  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  (see  Dillm.  ad  loc.).  The 
Gebalites  are  mentioned  again  in  1  K  5'*  [Heb.*^], 
where  they  are  said  to  have  fashioned  the  stones 
for  the  building  of  the  temple  along  with  the 
builders  of  Solomon  and  the  builders  of  Hiram. 
But  here,  too,  the  text  is  probably  faulty.  Thenius 
reads,  '  and  Solomon's  builders  .  .  .  fashioned 
them  (the  stones),  and  mo.de  a  border  for  them' 
(n?y?;:i  for  C''??3rn,  LXX  i3a\ov).       H.  A.  WHITE. 

GEBER  ("C|  '  man '  or  '  mighty  man,'  To^^p  A, 
om.  B  Luc.  i  K  4^^). — One  of  Solomon's  twelve 
commissariat  officers,  whose  district  lay  to  the  E. 
of  Jordan,  and  perhaps  S.  of  that  of  the  officer 
mentioned  v.^*.  At  the  end  of  v.^*  comes  a  sen- 
tence referred  by  AV  and  KV  to  this  Geber,  and 
rendered  '  and  he  was  the  only  officer  which  was 
in  the  land.'  This  is  usually  thought  to  inean 
that  in  this  large  district  more  than  one  officer 
might  have  been  expected,  but  that  this  was  not 
the  case,  probably  because  the  country  was  rugged 
and  thinly  populated.  Such  a  rendering,  however, 
together  ^\^th  the  interpretation  put  upon  it,  can 
by  no  means  be  extracted  from  the  Hebrew,  which 
is  certainly  corrupt.  Klostermann  by  a  clever 
emendation  obtains  the  statement  '  and  one  officer 
was  over  all  the  officers  who  were  in  the  land,' 
the  reference  being,  not  to  Geber,  but  to  Azariah 
son  of  Nathan,  mentioned  v.'  as  'over  the  officers.' 
Cf.  the  interpretation  of  Jos.  {Ant.  vni.  ii.  3)  exi 
06  ToiTiiiv  els  wdXuf  apx<^v  aroBedeiKTo. 

C.  F.  BUENEY. 

GEBIM  (c'zjn  'the  trenches'). — A  place  N.  of 
Jerusalem,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  graphically 
pictured  bj*  the  prophet  as  saving  their  goods  by 


flight  upon  the  approach  of  the  As^jri&n  army. 
Is  lu*'  only.  In  Eusebius  {Onomast.  s.  'GSebin') 
a  Geba  5  Roman  miles  from  Gophna,  on  the 
way  to  NeapoUs  (Shechem),  is  noticed.  This  is 
the  modern  Jebia,  which,  being  near  the  great 
northern  road,  is  a  possible  site  for  Gebim.  See 
SWF  voL  ii.  sh.  xiv.  C.  R.  Coxdeb. 

GECKO  (.iB^K  'andkdh,  fiiryaXifi,  77iy^a/«).— The  AV 
(Lv  ll**)  renders  'dndkdh,  ferret.  This  animal, 
however,  is  not  found  in  the  Holy  Limd,  and  is  not 
at  all  likely  to  be  the  one  intended  here.  The 
LXX  AiiryaX^  signifies  the  shrew  mouse,  of  which 
several  kinds  are  met  with  in  the  Holy  Liuid  :  (1) 
Sorex  araneus,  De  Selys,  Arab,  fdr  el  khalA,  in  the 
hilly  districts  of  N.  Galilee ;  (2)  S.  tetragonurus, 
Desm.,  in  Lebanon ;  (3)  S.  pygmeexis,  De  Selys, 
abont  one-third  as  large  as  the  first ;  (4)  S.  crassi- 
caudus,  Licht.,  a  silver-grey  species,  in  the  S. 
deserts;  (5)  S.  fodiens,  Schreb.,  the  water  shrew, 
by  streams  in  Ccelesyria  and  Antilebanon.  Not- 
withstanding the  above  tr"  of  the  LXX  and  the 
notion  of  the  Rabbins  that  the  hedgehog  was  the 
animal  intended,  the  position  of  'dtndkdh  among  the 
lizards  has  inclined  scholars  to  regard  it  as  one  of 
them.  The  RV  has  adopted  gecko  (so  Pesh.).  This 
rendering,  however,  must  be  regarded  as  purely 
conjecturaL  There  are  several  of  the  Geckonidcein 
the  Holy  Land.  The  commonest  of  all  is  the  com- 
mon gecko,  Ptyodactylus  Hasselquistii,  Schneid., 
which  is  found  everywhere  among  rocks  and  in 
ruins  and  about  houses.  It  has  a  fan-shaped  foot 
(whence  its  generic  name),  with  suckers  by  the 
sides  of  the  toes,  so  that  it  can  walk  on  smooth 
walls,  and  even  run  inverted  like  a  fly.  It  moves 
noiselessly.  But  it  can  emit  a  rapid  clucking 
sound,  by  vibrating  the  tongue  against  the  palate. 
The  name  gecko  is  an  attempted  imitation  of  this 
sound.  There  is  a  popular  superstition  in  the 
country,  that  a  gecm,  crawling  over  the  body, 
wiU  produce  leprous  sores ;  hence  its  name  obu 
burets,  '  father  of  leprosy.'  This  opinion,  which  is 
probably  ancient,  would  add  to  the  lacertine  form 
of  the  animal  a  reason  for  considering  it  unclean. 
It  has  a  flattish-triangular  head,  covered  with 
scales,  a  wide  mouth,  large  eyes  and  small  teeth, 
and  a  broad  tail,  nearly  as  long  as  the  body.  The 
general  colour  is  black,  but  the  whole  body  is 
spotted  with  rows  of  rounded  warts  or  promi- 
nences. It  is  the  most  repulsive-looking  of  the 
lizards  in  Palestine.  G.  E.  POST. 

GEDALIAH  {^rx-^Zh  -:hf  'J"  is  great').— 1.  Son 
of  Ahikam,  who  had  protected  Jeremiah  from  the 
anti-Chaldsean  party  ( Jer  26-^),  and  probably  grand- 
son of  Shaphan,  the  pious  scribe  (2  K  22).  G. 
naturally  shared  the  views  of  Jeremiah.  This 
commended  him  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  made 
him  governor  over  'the  poor  of  the  people  that 
were  left  in  the  land.'  His  two  months'  rule  and 
treacherous  miuder  are  detailed  in  Jer  40,  41 
(2  K  25-^"*').  At  Mizpah  in  Benjamin  the  scattered 
elements  of  the  national  life  gathered  round  G. 
First  came  Jeremiah,  then  the  remnant  of  the 
army,  and  finally  the  Jews  that  had  been  dispersed 
in  the  adjacent  countries.  At  G.'s  bidding  they 
began  to  settle  in  the  deserted  towns,  and  to 
gather  in  the  now  ownerless  crops.  Meanwhile 
Baalis,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  resolved,  by  the 
assassination  of  G. ,  to  destroy  '  the  remnant  of 
Judah "  ^.Jer  40*').  He  found  a  tool  in  Ishmael '  of  the 
seed  royal,'  formerly  a  high  officer  under  Zedekiah, 
but  now  a  bandit  in  the  service  of  Ammon 
(411").  Disbelieving  the  warnings  which  he  re- 
ceived, G.  entertained  Ishmael  and  ten  followers 
at  Mizpah.  G.  and  the  small  garrison  of  Jews 
and  Chaldseans  were  slain,  probably  while  at  table 
(Jos.  Ant.  X.  ix.  4),  and  their  bodies  cast  promiscu- 
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ously  (41')  into  the  ancient  cistern  of  Asa.     The 

Slot  of  Baalis  succeeded  but  too  well ;  for  the 
ewish  captains,  fearing  lest  they  might  be  held 
responsible  for  the  audacious  murder  of  the  great 
king's  representative  (4P-  '*),  fled  into  Egypt, 
carrying  with  them  Jeremiah  and  '  all  the  remnant 
of  Judah.'  '  It  seemed  to  Ikj  the  revocation  of  the 
advantages  of  the  Exodus'  (Stanley).  The  anni- 
versary of  G.'s  murder — the  third  day  of  the 
seventn  month,  Tisri  (Zee  7"  8"*) — has  been  ever 
since  observed  as  one  of  the  four  Jewish  fasts. 
GrStz  (see  Cheyne  on  Jer  41^)  argues  that  G.'s 
government  lasted  five  years,  but  his  reasons  do 
not  seem  conclusive. 

2.  1  Ch  2.")'- "  eldest  '  son '  of  Jeduthun,  leader 
of  the  second  course  of  temple  musicians.  3.  Ezr 
10'*  (1  Es  9'*  Joadanus),  a  priest  'of  the  sons  of 
Jeshua,'  who  '  had  married  a  strange  woman.' 
i.  Jer  38*  son  of  Pashhur  (Jer  20'"*),  a  ])rince  in 
the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  5.  Zeph  P  grandfather 
of  the  prophet  Zephaniah.  ii.  J.  D.  WHITE. 

GEDDUR  (A  T(d8o^p,  B  KedSovp),  1  Es  53«.— In 
Ezr  2*'   Neh  7*®  Gahar.     nnj  was  perhaps  read 

OEDER  (ti3).  —  An  unidentified  Canaanitish 
town,  whose  king  was  amongst  those  conquered 
by  Joshua,  Jos  12i3  (only).  While  LXX  A  has 
Tad^p,  B  has  'Acref.  It  is  very  probably  identical 
with  Beth-gader  of  1  Ch  2«i.  In  1  Ch  27^8  Baal- 
hanan,  who  had  charge  of  David's  olives  and  syco- 
mores,  is  called  the  Gederite  ('l^sc),  which  may  be 
a  gentilic  name  derived  from  Geder,  although  some 
prefer  to  derive  it  from  Gederah  (wh.  see). 

GEDERAH.  — AV  of  1  Ch  42="'  reads,  'Those 
that  dwelt  amon^  plants  (RVm  plantations)  and 
hedges,'  but  RV  gives  '  the  inhabitants  of  Netaim 
and  Gederah,'  and  this  is  probably  the  correct  tr" 
of  ."n"i«  D'v^}  '371'.  In  that  case  the  Gederah  re- 
ferred to  would  probably  be  the  city  of  that  name 
located  by  Jos  15^"  in  the  Shephelah,  the  modern 
Jedtreh  [SWP  vol.  iii.  sh.  xx.)  and  the  Gedour  of 
Eusebius  (Onomast.  p.  254,  Lagarde,  2nd  ed.).  The 
gentilic  name  Gederathite  (^n-iun)  occurs  in  1  Ch 
12*.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

6EDER0TH  (nima,  in  2  Ch  28"  'jn).— A  town  of 
Judah  in  the  Shephelah,  Jos  15",  2  Ch  28i8,  noticed 
with  Beth-dagon,  Makkedah,  and  Naamah.  It 
appears  to  be  the  modem  Kntrah  near  Yebna, 
where  a  -Jewish  colony  is  now  established.  Possibly 
it  is  also  the  Kidron  of  1  Mac  IS^'-*-  •»!  16».  See  SWP 
vol.  iii.  sh.  xvi.  C.  R.  CoNDER. 

GEDEROTHAIM  (o^nii^)  occurs  in  Jos  15^  as  one 
of  the  fourteen  cities  of  Judah  that  lay  in  the 
Shephelah.  There  are,  however,  fourteen  cities 
■without  it,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  name  has 
arisen  by  dittography  from  the  preceding  Gederah 
(NOldeke,  Krit.  d.  AT,  101).  The  names  of  the 
cities  in  the  LXX  show  several  divergences  from  the 
MT  ;  in  v.***  Adithaim  is  omitted,  and  after  Va5r]p6. 
we  read  koX  aX  tVai^Xeis  aiV^s,  which  is  exadently 
intended  to  be  the  tr"  of  Dwia  ('sheep-folds'). 
Both  the  Oxf.  Heh.  Lex.  and  Siegfried  -  Stade 
are  surely  in  error  in  stating  that  the  name  is 
omitted  in  the  LXX.  The  subterfuge  of  the  AVm 
'Gederah  or  Gederothaim'  is,  of  course,  not  per- 
missible. J.  A.  Selbie. 

GEDOR  (nnj,  ^^3)._l.  A  town  of  Judah,  named 
along  with  Halhul  and  Beth-zur,  Jos  15"* ;  cf. 
1  Ch  4*-'«  12^  (in  this  last  -liijn,  Baerand  Kitt«l 
nnan).  It  is  generally  identified  with  the  modern 
Jcdnr  (Robinson,  BJiP-  ii.  13)  north  of  Beit  Sur. 
2.  The  district  from  which  the  Simeonites  are  said 


to  have  expelled  the  Hamite  settlers,  1  Ch  4'"'-. 
The  LXX,  however,  reads  Fipapa  (Gerar),  and 
Gerar  'suits  admirably  as  to  direction'  (Kittel  in 
SBOT).  This  reading  is  adopted  also  by  Ewald 
{Gesch.  Jsr.  i.  344),  Bertheau  (Chron.  51),  Hitzig 
(on  Mic  P'),  Graf  (Der  Stamm  Simeon,  25),  Oxf. 
Heh.  Lex.,  Siegfried-Stade,  etc. 

6ED0R  (nnj,  iia  'wall').—  !.  A  Benjamite,  an 
ancestor  of  kin"  ^aul,  1  Ch  8'*  iF.  2.  3.  The 
eponym  of  two  Judahite  families,  1  Ch  4'*- 1*.  See 
Genealogy. 

GE-HARASHIM  (c's^^n  n'ls),  '  valley  of  craftsmen,' 
1  Ch  4'*,  Noll  ll*".  In  the  latter  passage  it  occurs 
with  Lod  and  Ono.  The  name  may  survive  at  the 
ruin  Hirsha,  E.  of  Lydda.  See  S\VP  vol.  ii.  sh. 
xiv. 

GEHAZl  ('iqi,  except  in  2  K  5*«  8«-»,  where  it  is 
'iqJ,  *  valley  of  vision '  ;  LXX  Tif^et,  Vulg.  Giezi)  is 
four  times  called  the  servant  (tw,  lit.  'boy')  of 
Elisha,  a  term  which  indicates  a  lower  kind  of 
service  than  Elisha's  '  ministry '  to  Elijah.  He 
may,  however,  be  the  person  called  in  2X4** 
Elisha's  minister  (n-j^?),  trie  word  whicli  is  applied 
to  Elisha  himself  in  1  K  lO^*.  Gehazi  is  one  of 
those  Bible  characters — Achan,  Judas,  Ananias, 
Demas,  etc. — whose  crimes  and  apostasy  point  the 
moral  that  the  love  of  money  is  a  root  of  all  kinds 
of  evil.  What  is  known  of  him  is  told  in  three 
narratives. 

1.  In  the  story  of  the  lady  of  Shunem  (2  K  4«-") 
he  appears  as  a  man  of  shrewd  practical  sense,  but 
incapable  of  understanding  the  impulses  of  deep 
feeling.  His  moral  quality  is  scarcely  defined. 
Elisha  having  failed  to  persuade  his  benefactress 
to  ask  any  favour,  turns  in  perplexity  to  consult 
his  servant  (4*^).  G.  has  penetrated  the  good  lady's 
thoughts,  and  tells  the  prophet  of  her  secret  longing 
for  a  son.  Elisha  perceives  that  his  servant's  insight 
has  surpassed  his  own,  and,  recalling  the  Shunam- 
mite,  promises  that  the  desire  of  her  heart  will  be 
granted.  In  the  sequel  to  the  story,  when  the 
lady,  bereft  of  this  child  of  promise,  comes  in  haste 
to  the  retreat  at  Carmel  and  casts  herself  at  the 
prophet's  feet  in  a  passion  of  grief,  G.'s  common- 
place mind  is  shocked  at  this  liberty  taken  by  a 
woman.  He  would  rudely  thrust  her  away ;  but 
the  prophet,  pitying  her  unknown  sorrow,  reproves 
his  servant  for  adding  to  the  bitterness  of  her  soul. 
When  she  has  told  the  cause  of  her  grief,  G.  is 
directed  to  hasten  to  Shunem,  saluting  no  man  by 
the  way  (cf.  Lk  lO'*),  and  lay  the  prophet's  staff  on 
the  face  of  the  child. 

2.  In  the  story  of  Naaman  G.  appears  as  a 
finished  example  of  covetousness  (2  K  5-*'-'').  His 
baseness  is  in  startling  contrast  to  the  high- 
mindedness  of  his  master.  In  vain  does  Naaman 
press  his  treasure  on  the  acceptance  of  Elisha  ;  he 
has  to  depart  with  it  intact  (5'«).  To  the  sordid 
mind  of  G.  this  situation  of  affairs  presents  a 
temptation  wliich  he  cannot  resist.  His  passion 
for  gain,  probably  long  nourished  in  secret, 
suddenly  overmasters  him.  The  voice  of  reason 
and  religion  is  stifled,  and  blasphemy,  lying,  sacri- 
lege, and  fraud  come  to  serve  liis  master  passion. 
Elisha's  refusal  to  take  the  stranger's  gold  seems 
to  him  madness.  '  As  J"  liveth,'  he  will  secure  a 
portion  of  it  for  himself— thus  lightly  does  he  use 
the  same  oath  with  which  P^lisha  solemnly  refused 
the  filthy  lucre  (5i«-=").  Running  to  overtake  the 
Syrian  cavalcade,  G.  invents  a  clever  story  of  two 
poor  young  sons  of  the  prophets  having  just  come 
to  Samaria,  whose  wants  Elisha  has  bethought 
himself  of  sumjlying  out  of  the  treasure  which  he 
had  refused  for  nimself.  G.  begs  for  them  a  talent 
of    silver  (£400 !)  and  two  changes  of    raiment. 
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Plausible  though  the  story  was,  it  could  hardly 
fail  to  lower  the  prophet  in  the  estimation  of  the 
.Syrians.  Tliey  would  retlect  that  he  was  like 
other  men,  after  all.  But  G.'s  request  is  at  once 
^zranted,  and  two  of  Naaman's  servants  return  to 
.Samarin  laden  with  the  changes  of  raiment  and 
twice  as  much  silver  as  had  been  asked.  When 
they  come  to  the  hUl  C^fir,  LXX  tit  rb  aKoreiwiw,  to 
the  secret  place,  from  a  reading  Sji-s ;  Vulg.  jam 
vesperi)  G.  dismis.ses  the  men  and  conceals  his 
prize.  He  then  boldly  present.s  himself  before  his 
master,  and  in  answer  to  a  question  assures  him 
with  an  air  of  innocence  that  he  has  been  nowhere. 
But  the  prophet  has  at  last  discovered  his  servant's 
true  character,  and  with  searching  interrogations 
lays  bare  his  guilt,  and  reads  the  very  thoughts 
and  intents  of  his  heart.  G.  is  utterly  confounded. 
Pale  and  speechless  he  hears  the  curse  of  Naaman's 
leprosy  entailed,  with  awful  appropriateness,  on 
himself  and  his  family  for  ever,  and  goes  from 
Elisha's  presence  a  leper,  white  as  snow. 

3.  In  the  thiid  narrative  (2  K  8^"*)  G.  appears 
engaged  in  conversation  \\-ith  king  Jehoram,  who 
has  called  him  to  recite  the  story  of  Elisha's 
wonderful  deeds.  G.  is  telling  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Shunammite's  son  to  life,  when  the  lady 
herself  comes  on  the  scene  to  petition  the  king  to 
reinstate  her  in  the  house  and  land  which  she  had 
lost  in  a  recent  famine.  The  difficulty  of  imagin- 
ing the  king  talking  to  a  leper  and  G.  glorifying 
Elisha  has  led  some  critics  to  suppose  that  this 
narrative  is  misplaced,  and  should  appear  before 
2  K  5.  But  it  reads  quite  naturally  as  it  stands. 
Conversation  with  lepers  was  not  forbidden.  The 
story  certainly  shows  G.  in  a  more  favourable 
light  than  the  previous  narrative.  The  notice 
taken  of  him  by  the  king,  and  the  truthfulness 
and  respect  with  which  he  recounts  the  deeds  of 
his  former  master,  may  be  charitably  taken  to  indi- 
cate that  atiiietion  had  at  last  made  him  a  wiser 
and  better  man. 

Elisha's  choice  of  this  covetous  man  to  be  his 
follower  presents  a  difficulty  of  the  same  kind, 
though  not  so  great,  as  Christ's  choice  of  a 
covetous  disciple.  It  appears  that  the  prophet's 
insight,  though  often  marvellous,  was  sometimes 
quite  ordinary  (2  K  4^*).  He  confesses  his  inability 
to  read  the  mind  of  the  Shunammite  :  '  J"  hath  hid 
it  from  me.  and  hath  not  told  me'  (4*^).  In  the 
same  way  iie  was  evidently  mistaken  vrith  regard 
to  the  character  of  his  servant.  He  probably  chose 
liim  for  his  ready  wit  and  practical  sense ;  and  if 
he  detected  in  him  a  love  of  money,  he  may  have 
hoped  that  tlie  force  of  example  would  wean  him 
from  it.  But  to  minds  steeped  in  avarice  the 
means  of  grace  are  often  a  savour  of  death  rather 
than  of  life,  and  a  holy  example  may  not  change 
the  heart.  •  Happy  was  it  for  Gehazi,'  says  Bishop 
Hall,  'if,  while  his  skin  was  snow-white  with 
leprosy,  his  humbled  soul  was  washed  white  as 
snow  -n-ith  the  water  of  true  repentance.' 

GEHENNA.  —  The  word  Gehenna,  Tieirya  in 
Tischendorf  and  W  H.  (or  Teivpa  according  to  other 
scholars,  on  the  ground  of  its  derivation  from  the 
Aram.  c|rt?),  is  derived  ultimately  from  the  Hebrew 
expression  cir  'I  =  '  valley  of  Hinnom,'  Jos  15*  18", 
Neh  11*'.  which  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  ]^3 
C3.7  =  ' valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,'  Jos  15*  18". 
2Ch  28»  3;H  Jer  T^'-^  19^ «,  or  in  the  Kethib  of 
2  K  23^*  Eirr-i^  'j.  But  this  place  became  so  notori- 
ous through  its  evil  associations  that  it  was  simply 
called  'the  valley'  Kar  e^oxv",  Jer  2^  31*  and  the 
gate  of  Jerusalem  leading  to  it  'the  valley -gate.' 
2  Ch  269,  Neh  2i3-  >«  3^^  This  valley  lav  to  the  S. 
and  S.W.  of  Jerusalem  (Robinson,  BBP  ii.  273, 
274).  The  derivation  of  cj^  is  quite  uncertain. 
In  the  LXX  this  name  appears  variously  as  <f>dfMy^ 


'OrV  (B:  Efyj/t.  A),  Jos  15*;  (B)  rdrrj  Zorrd/t  (B  : 
vloO  'Brri/t  A),  Jos  18»« ;  TaUvra  (B  :  Tal  'On&fi.  A), 
Jos  18" ;  Tot^erW/i  (B  :  Tr,3€€vw6fi.  A),  2  Ch  28» ;  7* 
^k  'Ew^M  (B  :  71J  ^evyon  A),  2  Ch  33«.  Elsewhere 
we  find  generally  ^payi  [viov)  'Err6/x. 

This  term  is  used  in  a  variety  of  meanings  in 
the  course  of  Israelitish  and  Jewish  history.  These 
we  shall  consider  separately  according  as  they 
appear  in  OT,  Apocalyptic  literature,  the  NT,  or 
in  later  Judaism. 

I.  Its  use  ix  the  OT  fails  under  three  heads, 
(a)  It  is  used  in  a  merely  topographical  tense. 
Thus  it  formed  the  boundary  between  Jndah  and 
Benjamin,  Jos  15*  18",  and  the  northern  limit  of 
the  district  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  after 
the  Captivity,  Neh  11*,  and  lay  in  front  of  the 
gate  Harsith  of  Jerusalem,  Jer  ItF.  See  further 
under  HixxoM  (Valley  of). 

(b)  It  is  used  in  a  religious  signifieanee  <ts  imply- 
ing a  place  of  idolatrous  and  ivMuman  sacrifices. 
These  were  first  oft'ered  by  Ahaz  and  Manasseh, 
who  made  their  children  to  '  pass  through  the  fire ' 
to  Molech  in  this  vaUey,  2  K  16',  2  Ch  28»,  and  2  K 
21*,  2  Ch  33®.  The.se  sacrifices  were  probably  made 
on  the  'high  places  of  Topheth,  which  is  in  the 
valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,'  Jer  7'^ ;  cf.  .Jer  32^'. 
In  order  to  put  an  end  to  these  abominations, 
Josiah  poUutetl  it  with  human  bones  and  other 
corruptions,  2  K  23^**-  ^  ".  But  this  worship  of 
Molech  was  revived  under  Jehoiakim,  Jer  11**"", 
Ezk  20**.  In  consequence  of  these  idolatrous 
practices  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  Jeremiah 
prophesied  that  one  day  it  would  be  called  the 
'  Valley  of  Slaughter,'  and  that  they  should  '  bury 
in  Topheth  till  there  be  no  place  to  bury,'  Jer  7* 
19^*.  Many  scholars  have  accepted  the  statement 
of  Kimchi  (c.  1200  A.D.)  on  Ps27  :  'Gehennam  fuit 
locus  spretus,  in  quem  abjecerunt  sordes  et  cadavera, 
et  fuit  ibi  perpetuo  ignis  ad  comburendum  sordes 
illas  et  ossa :  propterea  parabolice  vocatnr  judicium 
impiorum  Gehennam.'  But  this  is  denied  by 
Robinson,  i.  274,  who  writes  that  'there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  other  fires  than  those  of  Molech 
having  been  kept  up  in  this  valley'  (Rosenmiiller, 
Biblisch.  Geogr.  u.  i.  156,  164). 

(c)  It  signifies  the  place  of  punishment  for  re- 
bellious or  apostate  Jews  in  the  presence  of  the 
righteous.  G«hinnom  or  Gehenna  is  not  actually 
mentioned  with  this  signification  in  the  OT,  but 
it  is  it  and  no  other  place  that  is  implied  in  Is  50" 
'  in  a  place  of  pain  shall  ye  lie  down,  and  66**  with 
this  new  connotation.  Both  these  passages  are  very 
late,  and  probably  from  the  same  hand — not  earlier 
than  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  (see  Cheyne,  Introd.  to  the 
Bk.  of  Isaiah,  p.  380 ;  Smend,  Alttestamcntliche 
JSeligionsgescfuchte,  p.  506).  Further,  the  punish- 
ment of  the  apostate  Jews  in  Is  66"-^  is  conceived 
as  eternal :  '  They  shall  look  upon  the  carcases  of 
the  men  that  have  transgressed  against  me ;  for 
their  worm  shall  not  die,  neither  shall  their  fire  be 
quenched,  and  they  shall  be  an  abhorring  to  all 
flesh.'  The  punishment  of  Gehenna  is  implied  also 
in  Dn  l?-^  '  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  abhor- 
rence.' We  should  observe  that  the  same  word  ftf^ 
'  abhorrence '  occurs  in  these  two  passages,  and  in 
these  only,  and  the  reference  in  botn  is  to  Gehenna. 

II.  Its'^IeaXIXG  AXD  FURTHER  DEVELOPMEKT 

IX  Apocalyptic  Literature.  *    In  this  literature 

'*  There  is  no  akctomi  mention  of  the  word  Gehenna  in  Ublical 
Apocryphal  Kteratore ;  bat  in  Jth  16^7 — 

•Mu  Wnnw  jammrrmfiffit  rm  yittt  u»u. 

Mtti  xXtiunmu  h  msrti.m  an  mlinf — 
the  reference  to  Gehenna  is  vmdeniable.  In  Sir  7^~,  howerer, 
the  text  kzi>txr,r,;  tu%3*Zt  rC»  x«j  rzttArl  is  probably  corrupt, 
being  without  the  support  of  the  Sjniac  Version  and  the  best 
MSS  of  the  Ethiopic.  Sheol,  moreover,  has  beccHne  synonym- 
ous with  Gehenna  in  the  Similitudes  Thus:  'Sheol  will 
devour  the  sinners  in  the  presence  of  the  elect,'  5fi*,  cf.  63". 
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this  conception  underwent  further  development, 
(a)  Thus  Golienna  was  conoeived  as  a  place  of 
corporal  and  spiritual  punishment  for  apostate 
Jews  in  the  presence  of  tfte  righteous  for  ever.  (See 
Eth.  En.  27-»  90»- '-").  In  the  Similitudes  of  that 
book,  i.e.  chs.  37-70,  there  is  a  slight  modilication 
of  the  above  idea.  Thus,  though  the  punishment 
is  everlasting,  only  its  initial  stages  will  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  presence  of  the  righteous.  On  the 
expiration  of  these,  the  wicked  will  be  swept  for 
ever  from  the  presence  of  the  righteous,  48^  62"-  ". 

(b)  A  place  of  spiritual  punishment  for  apostate 
Jews  in  the  presence  of  the  righteous.  Heretofore 
Gehenna  was  always  conceived  as  a  place  of  both 
corporal  and  spiritual  punishment.  This  new 
development  is  attested  in  the  Eth.  En,  91-104 
(c.  134-95  B.C.).  Thus  in  98'  'their  spirits  will 
be  cast  into  the  furnace  of  fire.'  Cf.  also  103*. 
From  99"  103^- «  it  is  clear  that  Sheol  and  Gehenna 
Ixave  become  equivalent  terms  in  this  writer  also. 
See  also  10()".  The  same  conception  is  found  in  an 
Essene  writing,  i.e.  Eth.  En.  lOS**  and  in  the 
Assumpt.  Mos.  10^°.  In  the  latter  passage  Gehenna 
or  rather  '  the  valley '  is  mentioned  by  name  (see 
Charles,  Assumption  of  Moses,  pp.  43,  44).  It  is 
noteworthy  that  in  all  these  booKS  only  a  blessed 
immortality  of  the  souls  of  tlie  righteous  is  taught. 

(c)  A  place  of  corporal  and  .spiritual  punishment 
for  all  tlte  wicJced  in  the  presence  of  tlie  righteous. 

We  arrive  at  this  stage  of  development  in  2  Es 
■788-38  <  Y,t,  apparebit  locus  tormenti,  et  contra 
ilium  erit  locus  requietionis :  clibanus  gehennse 
ostendetur,  et  contra  eum  jocunditatis  paradisus. 

Et  dicet  tunc  Altissimus  ad  excitatas  gentes 

"Videte  contra  et  in  contra;  hie  jocunditas  et 
requies,  et  ibi  ignis  et  tormenta." ' 

III.  Its  Meaning  in  the  NT.— In  the  NT 
Gehenna  is  always  the  final  place  of  punishment 
into  which  the  wicked  are  cast  after  the  last  judg- 
ment. It  is  a  place  of  torment  both  for  body  and 
soul.  Thus  Mt  521*  '  It  is  profitable  for  thee  that 
one  of  thy  members  should  perish,  and  not  thy 
whole  boiJy  go  into  Gehenna.'  So  also  in  5^". 
Some  have  argued  that  Christ  has  here  only  the 
living  in  view ;  but  this  limitation  appears  un- 
warranted. It  is  not  till  after  the  final  judgment 
that  the  wicked  are  cast  into  Gehenna.  At  the 
resurrection,  soul  and  body  are  united.  Both  are 
punished  in  Gehenna.  Gehenna  as  the  last  punish- 
ment was  conceived  also  as  the  worst.  It  slew 
both  soul  and  body — not,  indeed,  in  an  absolute 
sense,  but  relatively.  Thus  Mt  10^  '  Fear  him 
which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in 
Gehenna.'  Cf.  Lk  12".  This  final  stage  of  retri- 
bution is  carefully  distinguished  in  Eth.  En.  22"-i3 
There  the  souls  in  the  third  division  of  Sheol  are 
raised  in  order  to  be  delivered  over  to  their  worst 
penalty,  but  of  the  sinners  in  the  fourth  division  it 
IS  said  :  '  Their  souls  will  not  be  slain  on  the  day  of 
judgment,  nor  will  they  be  raised  from  thence.' 
For  the  phrase  '  slaying  of  the  soul '  in  this  con- 
nexion, compare  also  Eth.  En.  108'"**.  Gehenna 
is  conceived  as  a  fire,  Mt  5'^  18** ;  an  unquencliable 
fire,  Mk  9"  ;  as  a  place  where  '  their  worm  dieth 
not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched,'  Mk  9^ ;  a 
'furnace  of  fire,'  Mt  13''--*;  'the  outer  darkness,' 
Mt  81^  22"  25"-*'.  It  is  the  'lake  of  fire'  in  Rev 
1920  20i»-  »• «  218.  Hades  is  finally  cast  into  it. 
Rev  20'''.  In  the  NT  Hades  and  Gehenna  seem 
never  to  be  confused  together. 

IV.  In  later  Judaism.  —Here  Gehenna  is  con- 
ceived as  a  Purgatory  for  faithless  Jews,  who 
were  afterwards  to  be  admitted  into  paradise,  but 
stUl  remained  the  place  of  eternal  perdition  for 
the  Gentiles  (cf.  Weber,  JUdi.<trhe  Thcnlo(jie^,  pp. 
341,  342 ;  Driver,  Sermons  on  OT,  79  f.,  87,  89 f.,  97). 

R.  H.  Chaeles. 
GELILOTH  (nib'S^,  ra}^iau0,  A  'Aya\\i\M).—One 


of  the  places  mentioned  in  Jos  18^^  as  defining  the 
S.  boundary  of  Benjamin.  The  border,  it  is  said, 
after  leaving  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom, 
'went  out'  first  to  En-sheiuesh  (probably  'Ain 
JIaud,  about  2  miles  E.  of  Jerusalem),  unci  after- 
wards to  G.  'in  front  of  the  ascent  of  Adummim,' 
and  so  passed  on  into  tlie  Jordan  Valley.  The 
'ascent  of  Adummim'  is  in  all  probabdity  the 
ascent,  some  5  miles  long,  leailing  up  from  the 
plain  of  Jericho  to  Tala'at  ed-Dumm,  about  6 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  regular  route 
between  Jeioisalem  and  Jericho.  The  place  G. 
has  not,  however,  been  identified  ;  and  all  that  can 
be  said  about  it  is  that  it  was  some  spot  on  the 
boundary  between  Benjamin  and  Judah,  conspicu- 
ous as  a  landmark  to  a  traveller  clunbing  up  this 
steep  ascent.  In  Jos  W,  where  the  N.  boundary 
of  Judah  (in  the  opposite  direction)  is  described, 
the  place,  similarly  described,  is  called  Gilgal 
(^a^jn,  LXX  B  'laayAb,  A  TaKy&X).  We  have  no 
means  of  determining  which  is  the  true  reading  ; 
the  idea  that  the  Gilgal  between  Jericho  and  the 
Jordan  can  be  intended  is,  of  course,  quite  out  of 
the  question  ;  the  border,  at  the  point  in  question, 
must,  as  is  evident  from  the  terms  employed 
('went  up,'  15«''-^»;  'went  down,"  18'^»»"»'),  have 
been  above  the  plain. 

Geliloth,  in  the  sense,  as  it  seems,  of  circuits 
or  districts,  appears  also  (in  the  Heb.)  as  the 
technical  name  of  the  administrative  districts  of 
the  Philistines  (Jos  13",  Joel  3  (4)< ;  cf  1  Mac  5^'^)— 
perhaps,  of  those  ruled  by  their  five  '  lords ' 
(Jos  13').  It  occurs  likewise  in  the  obscure  and 
uncertain  expression  (Jos  22^"-^^),  'districts  of 
Jordan '  (i!!")!n  n'l'?''?^),  which  describes  the  locality  in 
which  the  altar  '  Ed '  was  built  by  tlie  2k  tribes. 

S.  R.  Drivee. 

GEM.— See  Stones  (Pbecious). 

GEMALLI  (-^Qi  '  camel  -  owner,'  or  'my  re- 
warder  ').— Father  of  the  Danite  spy,  Nu  13^-  P. 

GEMARA.— See  Talmud. 

GEMABIAH  (nnja,  inn?^ '  J"  hath  accomplished '). 
— 1.  A  son  of  Stiaphan  the  scribe,  from  whose  cham- 
ber Baruch  read  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  in  the 
ears  of  all  the  people.  He  vainly  sought  to  deter 
king  Jehoiakim  from  burning  the  roll  (Jer  36^"-  "• 
^2-=^).  2.  A  son  of  Hilkiah  who  carried  a  letter 
from  Jeremiah  to  the  captives  at  Babylon  (Jer  29"). 

GENDER  (a  dipt  form  of  'engender,'  which 
comes  from  Lat.  ingcnerare,  through  Old  Fr.  en- 
gendrer,  the  d  being  excrescent  after  n  as  in 
'tender'  from  tener)  is  used  in  AV  both  transi- 
tively and  intransitively,  both  literally  and  figura- 
tively. The  trans,  and  lit.  sense  'to  beget'  is 
common  in  Wyclif,  as  Mt  1^^  (1380)  'Abraham 
gendride,  or  bigate,  Ysaac'  ;  and  Ec  6'  (1388)  'If 
a  man  gendrith  an  hundrid  fre  sones,  and  lyveth 
many  yeris,  and  hath  many  daies  of  age,  and  his 
soule  usith  not  the  goodis  of  his  catel,  .and  wantith 
biriyng;  Y  pronounce  of  this  man  that  a  deed 
borun  chUd  is  betere  than  he.'  It  is  from  Wye. 
(1388)  that  the  AV  tr.  of  Job  38**  comes,  'The 
hoary  frost  of  heaven,  who  hath  gendered  it?' 
(njp;,  Gen.  '  ingendred ' ;  RVm  '  given  it  birth '). 
In  Zee  13'  Wye.  uses  the  word  of  mother  as  well 
as  father,  'his  fader  and  moder  that  gendrideri 
hym,'  and  in  the  same  verse  he  speaks  of  '  his 
fadir  and  modir,  gendrers  of  hym ' ;  and  then  in 
Gal  4-^  he  employs  the  word  of  the  mother  alone 
=  bear,  bring  forth  children,  '  ^endrin^e  in  to 
aeruage.'  This  has  passed  into  AV  (in  Tindale's 
form  'which  gendreth  imto  bondage')  through  all 
the  intermediate  versions  (Gr.  d%  Sox'\eiav  Yei'i'awra, 
RV  '  bearing  children  unto  bondage  ). 
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The  Or.  verb  yonui,  like  the  Eng.  verb  '  gender,'  property 
refers  to  the  father,  but  is  used  of  the  mother  in  Lk  l'*-  ^  23S>, 
Jn  16*1,  and  in  this  passage.  The  iwning  of  the  pMBiig«  Ss 
well  brought  oat  by  Lighitoot, '  for  these  women  an  (repreeent) 
two  covenanta;  one  of  them,  viAteA  tnu  given  from  Mount 
SiiHUi,  bearing  children  unto  bcmda^ ;  inasmuch  as  she  (•!▼<;) 
to  Bagar.'  Add  Gwynne's  explanation,  'As  Hagar,  the  bond- 
woman, brought  forth  children  unto  bondage, — for  Ute  chiklren 
fkdlow  tibe  condition  of  their  mother, — so  likewise  did  the  Sinaitic 
covenant  bring  forth  children  xmto  bondage ;  the  (me  is  a  fit 
representative  of  the  other.' 

This  trans,  verb  is  used  metaph.  in  2  Ti  2^  '  But 
foolish  and  unlearned  questions  avoid,  knowing 
t  hat  they  do  gender  strifes '  {yerwQa-i  fidxai ;  Wye. 
•  gendren  chidingis,'  Tind.  'gendre  stryfe,'  Rhem. 
'  ingender  braules '). 

The  intrans.  examples  ( = '  copulate,' '  breed ')  are 
Lv  19^9  and  Job  21"  with  which  cf.  Shaks.  Othello, 
IV.  ii.  62— 

'  Or  keep  it  as  a  cistern,  fat  foul  toads 
To  knot  and  gender  in.' 

T    i-i  A  cTn^f  c 

GENEALOGY.— Under  this  title  Will  be  con- 
sidered— A.  Biblical  Genealogy  in  general;  B.  The 
(ienealogical  Lists  of  the  Tribes  of  Israel  and  a 
few  other  lists  of  names  :  C.  Lists  of  persons  and 
families  associated  with  the  labours  of  Ezra  and 
Xehemiah. 

A.  1.   Definition.  —  The  word  genealogy  (sing, 
and  plur. )  occurs  in  OT  as  a  tr.  of  the  Heb.  noun 
iTC:  (ax.   \e7.   Nrfi   7')  and    of    the  denom.   verb 
ZT]  (only  Hithp.   in   1  and  2  Ch,  Ezr,  and  Neh), 
'.\"ith  the  meaning  of  a  family  register  or  a  regis- 
tration by  families  (1  Ch  4**  o^-'-  "  etc.).     In  con- 
nexion with  these  registrations  are  often  given  | 
lines  of  descent  (cf.  iCh  1-9),  and  occasionally  ' 
the  pedigrees  of  individuals  (1  Ch  2i*-^  *-^  et  aL).  \ 
Tables  of  genealogical  descent  also  appear  in  OT  j 
as  an  expansion  of  the  word  nn^n,  *  generations '  ; 
(cf.   Gn  51  10^  11^*  etc.,  al^  Mt  l^  ;3i',d\oj  yeviaews 
'Ii7<roC  'S.fH.ffToij,  LXX  for  n'l-T'.T  t?:,  •  The  genealogy 
of  Jesus  Christ,'  RVm).    (Jenealogies  appear  in  two 
forms — one  giving  the  generations  in  a  descending  i, 
scale  (Gn  5,  Ku  4^"^  etc.),  the  other  in  an  ascend- 
ing scale  (1  Ch  fr"-",  Ezr  7^-^  etc.). 

2.  The  registration  of  families  and  individuals. — 
Just  when  the  Hebrews  began  to  preserve  fsunily 
registers  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  lists  of 
families  and  of  citizens  for  official  purposes  must 
have  been  made  very  early,  in  connexion,  for  ex- 
ample, with  the  census  of  Da^-id  (2  S  24).  Familiarity 
Nvith  such  enrolments  is  implied  in  the  reference 
to  '  the  book  of  J" '  (Ex  32^^,  Ps  \2/S^%  '  the  book 
of  life'  (Ps  69=^,  cf.  Is  4^  Dn  V2}),  and  they  seem 
to  be  directly  mentioned  in  Jer  2^,  Ezk  13*.  At 
the  time  of  the  giving  of  the  Deuteronomic  law- 
there  must  have  been  some  way  of  determining 
whether  one  was  of  pure  Isr.  descent  (Dt  23^"*). 
But  in  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  pre-exilic  period, 
when  marriages  probably  were  freely  made  with 
the  old  Can.  inhabitants,  and  when  these  inhabit- 
ants were  being  gradually  incorporated  and 
amalgamated  into  Israel,  a  motive  for  carefully 
preser>-ing  lines  of  indi\-idual  descent  is  not  appar- 
ent, and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  such 
records  were  generally  made.  An  exception, 
which  is  onlv  probable,  may  have  occurred  in  the 
case  of  rovalty,  nobility,  and  perhaps  the  priest- 
hood. (TLe  laws  of  inheritance  seem  not  suffi- 
ciently complicated  to  have  required  the  preserva- 
tion of  family  genealogies).  After  the  restoration, 
however,  when  Israel  had  become  a  church,  and  a 
sharp  line  of  separation  was  draAvn  between  the  Jews 
and  the  other  peoples  of  Palestine,  and  union  with 
them  b\-  marriage  had  become  a  grievous  trespass 
{ Ezr  9'~*),  the  case  was  far  different.  Hence,  from 
the  time  of  reforms  introduced  by  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  (c.  B.C.  444),  the  preservation  of  family 
genealogies,  or  records  of  the  descent  of  individuals, 
became  a  matter  of  special  importance.     Already, 


at  that  time,  certain  families  were  debarred  from 
the  office  of  priests  because  they  could  not  produce 
genealogical  registers  (Ezr  2*^-«,  Neh  7*^"*^).  From 
then  onwards  care  was  doubtless  exercised  for 
their  preservation.  Their  value  is  shown  by  the 
repeated  allu-sion  to  them  in  I  and  2  Ch,  Ezr,  and 
Neh.  To  become  a  priest,  a  prime  requisite  wa.s 
an  evidence  of  proper  pedigree.  From  the  state- 
ment of  Josephus  that  his  pedigree  was  given  in 
the  public  records  (Vita,  1;  cf.  c.  A  p.  L  7),  it  is 
prolMible  that  family  genealogies  were  thus  kept 
from  their  importance  in  reference  to  inheritance, 
marriage,  redemprion  of  lands,  and  service  in  the 
temple.  Many  families  at  the  time  of  Christ 
evidently  had  genealogical  registers  (Mt  1^,  Lk  2*" 
322ff-,  Ac  4»  Ko  11^  Ph  3'). 

'  Daridids,  or  descendants  of  the  bouse  ot  David,  were  found 
among  the  Jews  in  the  Persian,  Grecian,  and  even  as  late  as  the 
RcMnan  period  (comp.  Zonz,  A  noMcten,  Xo.  5,  p.  46,  note  18). 
But,inc(M)aequence  of  the  exterminating'  wars  and  the  Dispersion, 
the  records  of  old  families  were  lost  as  ^riy  as  the  first  ceatnriea. 
and  even  the  families  of  the  priests  did  not  remain  unpolluted 
(Jertu.  KidduAin,  iv.  1)'  (Zunx  in  Asber's  Jtinerarg  Oif  Benj. 
TSideia,  iL  p.  6X  Julius  Africanus  {JSp.  Aristides,  v.)  gives  a 
tradition  that  Herod  I.  destnqred  the  goiealogical  lists  which 
were  k^it  at  Jems.,  to  deptwe  Jewish  tamiBew^  flie  knowleik^ 
ci  their  descent.  This  fOory  is  doubtful,  though  reodved  by 
some.    (See  Sacfas,  Beitrage,  Heft  iL  i^  155iF.>. 

3.  Figurative  and  artificial  genealogies. — ^These 
appear  frequently  in  OT.  In  Gn  5  an  unbroken 
line  of  desc-ent  of  ten  generations — from  Adam  to 
Noah  inclusive — furnishes  a  chronology  for  the  ante- 
diluvian period;  in  Gn  11^*"^  a  similar  line  from 
Shem  to  Terah  inclusive  furnishes  the  chronology 
of  the  period  from  the  Deluge  to  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham. In  Gn  10  is  a  table  of  nations,  presenting  the 
geographical  and  political  relationships  in  the  form 
of  a  genealogy  or  family  tree  from  the  three  sons 
of  Noah.  From  Terah,  Abraham,  and  Isaac  is 
traced  the  descent  of  the  peoples  with  whom  Israel 
recognized  a  close  racial  union,  i.e.  the  Arauiieans  of 
N.  Mesopotamia  (Gn  22'-'^^),  the  tribes  of  Arabia  (Gn 
25^"^),  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  (Gn  19^' >,  and 
Edomites  (Gn  36).  These  peoples,  lx)th  as  wholes 
and  in  their  various  subdivisions,  are  mentioned 
as  descendants  from  individual  ancestors  bearing 
generally  tribal  or  geographical  names,  as  though 
peoples  and  tribes  grew  out  of  single  honaeholds. 
The  same  principle  is  applied  to  Israel,  who  is 
represented  as  the  father  of  twelve  sons,  bearing 
the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes,  from  whom  in  like 
manner  sprang  the  various  clans  and  fanailies  of 
these  tribes  (cf.  Gn  46*"^,  Nu  26). 

This  form  of  rejnresentation  is  not  peculiar  to  OX  writers.  U 
is  the  usual  way  m  which  primitive  peoples  explain  their  <Migin 
Mtd  tribal  relationships.  The  Greeks  traced  their  deacent  bom 
Hellen,  who  had  three  sons,  Dorus  and  Aeolus,  who  gave  their 
names  to  the  Dorians  aad  Aetdians,  and  Xuthus,  who  through 
his  two  sons,  I<m  and  AduBus,  became  the  foretether  of  the 
lonians  »aA  AchananB.  But  eqiecially  is  this  the  meUiod  of 
Sexn.  people,  as  is  illustrated  among  Inael's  kinsmen,  the  Arabs. 
Accordin«r  to  their  writers,  the  inluilMtants  of  Arabia  are  '  patri- 
archal tribes  formed  by  the  subdivision  of  an  or^^inal  stock  on 
tt>e  sysbaa  of  kinship  through  male  descendants.  A  tribe  was 
but  a  larger  family ;  the  tribal  name  was  the  name  or  nickname 
of  a  oMnmon  ancestcM-.  In  process  <rf  time  it  broke  up  into  two 
or  mcMre  tribes,  each  embnuang  the  descendants  of  one  of  the 
great  ancestor's  sens,  and  tidong  its  name  fran  him.  Tbese 
tribes  were  i^;ain  divMed  and  subdivided  on  the  same  princqile.' 
'  Between  a  nation,  a  tribe,  a  sept  or  sub-tiibe  and  a  family, 
there  is  no  difference  on  this  theory,  except  in  sise  and  distance, 
from  a  common  ancestor'  (W.  R.  Smith.  Kindtip  and  Marries 
in  Early  ArtMa,  pp.  3L).  This  likewise  seems  to  have  been 
the  new  in  Israel,  aiod  is  especially  worked  out  in  P.  (Host  <^ 
the  genealogical  taUes  and  tribal  and  fiunily  l^ta  in  the  Hex. 
belong  to  tius  documentX 

WTule  in  some  instances  tribes,  clans,  or  families 
take  their  name  from  historic  persons, — some  Arabic 
clans  are  thus  nskmed  {Kinship,  p.  15:  Sprenger, 
Mohammed,  iii.  p.  cxxxvi.  Jour.  Bibl.  Lit.  voL  xi. 
1892,  p.  120), — in  genealogical  lists  the  founders  of 
tribes,  clans,  and  families  are  usually  to  be  re- 
garded as  eponymous  heroes,  for  countries  and 
cities  are  frequently  mentioned  as  parents  (Miz- 
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raim  (in  10'*,  Canaan  10",  Gilead  Jg  IP,  Hebron 
1  Ch  2**,  et  al.).  Under  the  form  of  family  experi- 
ence are  given  events  of  tribal  life  (Gn  38.  See 
G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geog.  p.  289 ;  Stade,  Gesch.  i. 
pp.  157  f.  ;  Moore  on  Jg  l""").  Elder  sons  prob. 
represent  earlier  or  more  powerful  tribes  and  lami- 
lies ;  marriages  their  coalitions,  the  weaker  being 
perhaps  tlie  wife,  and  an  inferior  a  concubine ; 
untimelj'  deaths  their  disappearances ;  dilierent 
relationships  of  the  same  person  political  or  geo- 
graphical changes  or  diflerent  traditions  (cf.  Stade, 
Gesch.  i.  p.  ;W).  But  many  genealogical  stories 
and  relationships  originated  evidently  in  folk- 
tales, and  hence  they  jiresent  a  minghng  of  fact 
and  fancy,  and  the  relationships  of  father,  mother, 
wife,  son,  daughter,  etc.,  cannot  be  interpreted 
upon  any  uniform  theory  in  respect  to  the  precise 
meaning  of  eacli. 

Where  j^edigrees  for  generations  of  remote  anti- 
quity are  given  (Gn  5.  ll""*',  1  Ch  2»-i-  G^-^  et  al.), 
tliey  probably  do  not  rest  upon  authentic  records, 
but  are  artilicial. 

'  Life  in  tbe  Orient  is  much  too  unsafe,  and  the  changes  much 
too  ffcesA,  for  one  to  expect  to  find  family  records  of  several 
centuries.  Moreover,  in  the  desert  [and  so  generally  under 
nomadic  conditions  which  Israel  for  centuries  experienced] 
family  archives  are  unimaginable,  and  it  is  sheer  nonsense  to 
believe  that  all  the  branches  of  a  family  tree  could  be  preserved 
by  raemorj- '  (Sprenger,  Mohammed,  iii.  p.  cxli). 

This  statement,  made  in  view  of  Arabian  gene- 
alogies, is  equally  applicable  to  those  of  early  man- 
kind and  Israel.  These,  too,  when  they  present  a 
continuous  line  of  descent  from  father  to  son,  are 
the  conjectures  of  later  ages  (see  CHRONOLOGY  of 
OT).  They  are,  however,  not  the  fruit  of  a  spirit 
of  deception,  but  of  good  faith  with  poetic  imagina- 
tion in  vindicating  family  rights  and  privileges, 
and  religious  institutions,  or  in  glorifying  the 
family  and  national  and  religious  heroes.  The 
impufse  for  the  formation  of  such  pedigrees  is 
synchronous  Avith  the  stress  laid  upon  purity  of 
descent  and  the  actual  keeping  of  family  gene- 
alogies. Tlie  names  introduced  were  not  usually 
inventions,  but  taken  from  legend  and  story, 
representing  often  historical  persons,  families,  and 
conditions. 

These  artilicial  pedigrees  abound  in  Arabic  gene- 
alogies (see  Sprenger),  and  also  occur  in  Jewish 
writings  —  for  example,  the  Seder  Olam  sutta. 
(Zunz,  Gottcsdicnstliche  Vortrdge,  Berlin,  1892,  pp. 
142  ti".  ;  Asher,  Jtincr.  of  Benj.  of  Tudela,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  6 ft-.). 

B.  The  Genealogical  Lists  of  the  Twelve 
Tribes. — These  lists  are  found  almost  exclusively 
in  Gn  ■i&--*.  Ex  6"-'-«,  Nu  26»■«■^  1  Ch  1-9.  They 
exhibit  diti'erent  sources,  and  have  suffered  much 
in  transcription,  especially  those  in  Chronicles, 
.so  that  we  often  have  little  more  than  a  con- 
fused mass  of  names,  which  defy  any  proper  genea- 
logical treatment.  The  genealogies  are  partially 
figurative  and  artificial,  ami  partially  genuine 
family  records ;  but  where  the  exact  line  is  to 
be  drawn  betAveen  those  due  to  fancy  or  theory 
and  those  due  to  records  cannot  always  be  deter- 
mined. In  some  instances  tliere  may  be  a  com- 
mingling of  Ijoth  elements.  The  Avhole  history 
liehind  these  genealogies  is  very  obscure ;  hence 
the  explanatory  notes,  when  they  depart  from  a 
recital  of  mere  facts,  must  be  received  as  tenta- 
tive. The  lists  are  prepared  also  primarily  for 
the  pHrix>se  of  locating  OT  proper  names  in  this 
Dictionary,  and  many  names  are  given  which 
probably  represent  no  real  persons  or  families, 
but  have  arisen  from  textual  errors. 

N.B.  The  tribes  are  indicated  by  Rom.  numerals.  The  vari- 
ous lists  under  each  tril)€,  K''i>ui>fd  by  generations,  pedigrees, 
or  other  1'la.ssifications  given  in  OT,  are  numbered  with  Anil)ic 
nnmenils.    providing    a    ine.'ins    of    cross  -  referencr.      Hiiivv 


(Clarendon)  tj-pe  indicates  the  father  of  tli  ,    .  iiersons 

whose  name  or  names  immediately  follow,  italics  indicate  a 
son  of  the  preceding  and  the  fatlicr  oi  the  succeeding  ^a  con- 
tinuous line  of  descent  from  father  to  son  is  indicated  by  a 
succession  of  names  in  italics).  The  child  or  children  of  the 
person  named  in  heavy  type  or  italics  immediately  preceding 
are  given  in  ordinary  type.  Mothers'  nuiiies  are  placed  in 
brackets  before  their  children.  The  following  abbreviations 
are  used :  d.  daughter,  f.  father  or  father  of,  m.  motht-r,  s.  son 
of,  ss.  8on»  of. 

Since  these  lists  are  found  mainly  in  1  Ch,  the  following 
abbreviations  are  used  referring  to  its"  literature  : 

Be.  =  E.  Bertheau  in  Kgf.  Handb.  1873  ;  Ke.  =  C.  F.  Keil  in  Bible 
Comrn.  [1872];  Ki.=:R.  Kittel  in  the  SaerejH  Bookt  of  the  OT, 
a  critical  edition  of  the  Heb.  Text,  189,") ;  Kau.  =  E.  Kautz^tch  in 
JHe  Heilige  Schriftd.  a.  T.  uberitetzt  uiul  herawigeijcben,  1894; 
Oe.  =  S.  Oettli  in  Kgf.  Komm.  1889  ;  Sni.  =  R.  Smencf,  Die  Listen 
der  Biicher  Ezra  uiul  Nehemiah,  1881;  We.  =J.  Wellhausen, 
De  Gentibug  et  Familiig  Jvdceit  muv  1  Chr.  2.  4.  enumerantur, 
1870;  We.  J'rol.-J.  Wellhausen,  Prolegomena  to  the  IIi»tory  of 
Israel,  1885;  Zoe.=0.  Zoeckler  in  Lange's  Commentary,  1870. 
[Unfortunately,  Gray's  Studies  in  Heh.  Proper  Names  and 
Hommel's  Anc.  Ueb.  Tradition  both  appeared -too  late  for  use 
in  the  present  article]. 

Jacob:  (m.  Leah)  Reuben  (l.),  Simeon  (ll.),  Levi 
(III.),  Ju(hih  (IV.),  Is.sachar  (v.),  Zebulun  (VI.),  d. 
Dinah ;  (m.  Kachel)  Joseph  (Manasseh  and 
Ephraim)  (vii.*''),  Benjamin  (viii.);  (m.  BUhah) 
Dan  (IX.),  Naphtali  (x.);  (m.  Zilpah)  Gad  (XL), 
Asher  (XII.),  Gn  35«''-»',  cf.  29=*i-30="  35"  46»-» 
49--=",  Ex  p-»  etc. 

This  genealogy  is  a  reflection  of  a  more  or  less  artificial 
division  of  Israel  into  twelve  tribes  (cf.  the  twelve  sons  of  Ish- 
mael,  Gn  26i3-i«).  The  history  and  the  sentiment  which  occa- 
sioned such  a  motherhood,  as  well  as  the  order  of  birth  of  these 
tribes,  and  the  placing  of  a  daughter  among  them,  is  only 
partially  clear  (see  I8R.*f.l,  and  Stade,  Gesch.  i.  145  ff.). 

1.  1.  REUBEN:  Hanoch,  Pallu  (2),  Hezron,  Carmi, 
Gn  46»,  Ex  &\  Nu  26"-,  1  Ch  5^. 

2.  Pallu  (1) :  Eliab,  Nemuel,  Dathan,  Abiram, 
Nu  268'-. 

3.  Joel  (A)''.,  Shemaiah,  Gog,  Shimei,  Micah, 

Beaiah,  Baal,  Beerah,  1  Ch  o'"^-. 

4.  —  Joel  (3)  ?,  Shema,  Azaz,  Bela,  1  Ch  5^ 

5.  Jeiel,  Zechariah,  1  Ch  5". 

Hanoch,  Pallu,  Hezron,  and  Carmi  are  names  of  clans  (Nu  20*), 
of  which  we  know  nothing  further.  Hanoch  appears  also  as  a 
clan  of  Midian  (Gn  25^),  and  Hezron  as  one  of  Judah  (Nu  2()'-i) ; 
Nemuel  is  mentioned  only  in  this  connexion.  For  Dathan  and 
Abiram  see  Korah.  The  relation  of  Joel  to  any  of  the  four  sons 
of  Reuben  is  not  given.  Ki.,  after  Sam.  and  Arab.  VSS,  removes 
Joel  and  inserts  Carmi,  but  the  Joel  of  vv.*  and  8  may  be  the 
same  (Be.)  ;  Shema  (v. «)= Shemaiah  or  Shimei.  Beerah (1  Ch  5«) 
was  a  prince  of  the  Reubenites,  carried  away  by  Tiglath-pileser. 
Bela,  with  whom  Jeiel  and  Zechariah  are  associated,  repre- 
sented a  powerful  clan,  occupying  a  wide  extent  of  territory 
(1  Ch  58f). 

II.  1.  SIMEON:  Jemuel,*  Jamin,  Ohad,t  Jachin,t 
Zohar,§  (m.  Canaanitess)  Shaul  (2),  Gn  46i»,  Ex  6", 
Nu  26^•''-l^  1  Ch  4'^^ 

2.  Shaul  (1) :  Shallum,  Mibsam,  Mishma,  Ham- 
muel,  Zaccur,  Shimei,  sixteen  sons  and  six 
daughters,  1  Ch  42»-=". 

3.  [A  list  of  princes],  Meshobab,  Jamlech, 
Jo.shah,  (s.  Amaziah)  Joel,  Jehu,  (s.  Joshibiah,  s. 
Seraiah,  s.  Asiel)  Elioenai,  Jaakobah,  Jesho- 
haiah,  Asaiah,  Adiel,  Jesiraiel,  Benaiah,  Ziza,  (s. 
Shiphi,  s.  Allon,  s.  Jedaiah,  s.  Shimri,  s.  She- 
maiah) 1  Ch  4="-=*«. 

4.  Ishi,     Pelatiali,     Nir.riah,     Rcphaiah, 

Uzziel,  1  Ch  4«. 

The  descent  of  Shaul  from  a  Canaanitess  mother  (Gn  461*, 
Ex  616)  implies  a  clan  of  mixed  Isr.  and  Can.  elements.  No- 
thing further  than  their  mention  is  known  of  the  other  clans. 
(On  the  early  disappearance  of  Simeon  see  Simeon).  Mibsam 
and  Mishma  (2)  are  names  also  of  Ishmael's  descendants  (Gn  251'*, 
1  Ch  1*^,  and  suggest  a  mingling  of  Simeonites  with  the  Arabians. 
The  princes  (3)  represent  families  of  shepherfls  which,  in  the 
reign  of  Hczekiah,  had  conquered  for  themselves  a  dwelling- 
place  near  Gerar  (1  Ch  439-^1,  Ge<lor  -MT,  Gerar  LXX,  Ki.).  The 
sons  of  Ishi  are  captains  who  went  to  Mt.  Seir,  and,  smiting  the 
Amalekites,  abode  there  (1  (;h  4«  -B). 

We.  {Prol.  pp.  212  f.)  doubts  the  historicity  of  the  Chronicler's 
notices  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and 
Simoon  during  the  Heb.  monarchy  ;  Stade  also,  th.it  of  Simeon 
{Gesch.  i.  p.  1.55).    On  the  other"  hand,  Graf  thought  that  the 

•  Nemuel,  Nu  2612, 1  Ch  4'«. 

t  Wanting  1  Ch  4«,  Nu  26»2-»4. 

t  Jarib,  1  Ch  424.  §  Zerah,  1  Ch  43^. 
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tribes  had  not  entirely  died  oat,  and  saw  historical  movements 
of  their  remnants  in'the  Chronicler's  statements  {Der  Stamm 
Sinifon.  pp.  ii  S.).    This  is  more  probable. 

III.  1.  Levi:  Ger8hon(2)  (3),*  Kohath(9),  Merari 
(31),  Gn  4»5".  Ex  6»«,  Nu  3"  26*^,  1  Ch  6»- »«  23«. 

2.  Gershon  (1>  (3) :  Libni  (6),  (Ladan  (7)),  Shimei 
(8),  E.X  G '.  Xu  3»»,  1  Ch  6"  23*. 

libni  and  Ladan  (1  Ch  SSf-s  26*1)  evidently  represent  the  same 
dan.  Libni  is  derived  from  the  priestly  dty  Libnah.  Why 
I'f'S^a  (n*^)  should  be  its  equivalent  is  not  clear.  PossiUy 
Taaiitih  (•*!^^)  (1  Ch  4^) — if  a  town — and  Libnah  were  identical, 
and  Ladan  (J^''?)  is  to  be  connected  with  the  former.  Or  Ladan 
niay  have  been  a  pure  clan  or  famOy  name,  and  Libni  one 
taken  fr-^m  place  of  residence. 

3.  Gershon  (1)  (2) :  Jnhath,  Shimei,  Zimmah, 
Ethan.  Adaiah,  Zerah,  Ethni,  Malchijah,  Baa- 
seiah.  Michael,  Shimea,  Berechiah,  Asaph,  Zaccur 
(4),  Joseph,  Nethaniah,  Asharelah.t  1  Ch  6»-°  25*. 

The  pedigree  of  Asaph  the  singer  (see  Asaph)l  His  four  sons, 
aoc  to  the  Chronicler,  were  appointed  by  David  for  the  service 
of  song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  (ICh  251^  >.  See  also  (6X  and  see 
notes  under  (22*i>)k 

4.  Zaccor  (3)  :*  Micaiah,%  Mattaniah  (5),  She- 
mnioh,  Jonathan,  Zechariah,  Xeh  12**. 

The  peflisree  of  Zecdiariah,  a  musician  who,  with  his  brethren, 
i.i.  fe"  '^'  musicians,  Sbemiuah,  A2arel,  Milalai,  Gilalai,  Maai, 
Netha:.'ri.  Judah,  Hanani,  took  part  in  the  dedication  of  the 
wall  oi  Jems.  CN'ehl?*f-'*);  Mattimiahin  this  pedigree  evidently 
corresy-onds  to  the  M.  who  was  '  chief  to  begin  the  thanksgiving 
in  praver'  (Xeh  lli'O;  mentioned  also  as  a  resid«it  of  Jeras. 
(ICh  •.'■■->. 

5.  Mattaniah  (4) :  Hashahiah,  Bant,  Uzzi,  Neh 
11-. 

The  pedigree  of  Uzzi,  an  overseer  of  the  Levites  at  Jeras. 
(Xeh  11—),  whose  descent  is  given  thus  from  Mica  (Micaiah)  (i), 
of  the  sons  of  Asaph.  Another  line  of  descent  from  a  Mattaniah  of 
the  ss.  Asaph  is  given  in  2  Ch  201*,  yix.  Mattaniah :  Jeiel,  Ben- 
aiah,  Zechariah,  Jahaidel.  Jahaziel  was  the  Levite  who  en- 
couraged, by  divine  inspiration,  Jehoshaphat  and  his  people, 
prior  to  the  battle  with  the  children  of  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Mt. 
Seir  (-2  Ch  yfi^l 

6.  Libni  (2) :  Jafutth,  Zimmah,  Joah,  Iddo,  Zerah, 

Jeatlierai,  1  Ch  6««-. 

Jeatherai  CTfiX*),  otherwise  unknown,  is  evidently  Ethni 
(."SS*)  (v.  26),  and  (6)  is  a  fragment  of  a  pedigree  of  Asaph  (3). 
(Cf .  the  similar  names  ;  so  Be. ;  Zoe.  rejects  this  assumption). 
Iddo  0™)prob.= Adaiah  (."t;T2);  Joah  (riKV),  perhaps  through 

textual  corrupt  ion = Ethan  Qp'x). 

7.  Ladan  (2) :  Jehiel,  Zetham,  Joel,  (ss.  Shimei) 
Shelomoth,  Haziel,  Haran,  1  Ch  23«-,  cf.  26«. 

8.  Shimei  (2) :  Jahath,  Zina,!;  Jeush,  Beriah,  1  Ch 
231". 

These  '  sens '  (7)  and  (S)  of  Ladan  and  Shimei,  ace.  to  the 
Chronicler,  represented  Levitical  houses  of  the  time  of  David. 
Zetham  and  Joel  (7),  as  the  sons  of  Jehieli,  were  placed  over  the 
treasuries  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  (1  Ch  2622).  xhe  introduc- 
tion of  ss.  Shimei  (7)  as  subordinate  to  Ladan  (1  Ch  23^)  is  diffi- 
cult of  explanation.  ProbaUy  genealogies  varied ;  cf.  Jahath 
s.  Libni  in  (6),  and  Shimei  s.  Jahath  in  (3X 

9.  Kohathfl):  Amram  (10),  Izhar  (21),  Hebron 
(27),  Uzziel  .28),  Ex  6'^  Xu  S^^,  1  Ch  6"  ^^  23*2. 

10.  Amram  (9) :  (m.  Jochebed)  Aaron  (11),  Moses 
(18).  Miriam,  Ex  &^,  Nu  26»,  1  Ch  6*  23^^. 

11.  Aaron  (10) :  Nadab,  Abihu,  Eleazar  (12), 
Ithamar.  Ex  6=3,  Nu  26«,  1  Ch  6»  24^ 

12.  Eleazar  (11):  Phinehas,  Abishua,  Bukki, 
Uzzi,  Zcrahiah,  Mcraioth,  Amariak,Ahitub,Zadok, 
Ahimoaz,  Azariah,  Johanan,  Azariah,  Amariah, 
Ahitub.  Zadok,  Shalltnn,  Hilkiah,  Azariah,  Sera- 
iah,  Jehozadak,*:  1  Ch  6*"",  cf.  Ezr  7^-*  i.e.  (14). 

Eleazar,  with  whom  this  pedigree  starts,  was,  according  to  P, 
Aaron's  successor  (Xu  20*),  and  priest  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan  (Joe  Xi^).  Phinehas  is  mentioned  as  his  9oa 
and  ='-<=-;-  .  Tos  24»,  Jg  2028).  Seraiahthe  t  Jehozadak,  with 
\^''  -Tee  closes,  was  chief  priest  at  the  faO  of  Jeras. 

(K  vaa  taken  captive  and  put  to  death  at  Biblah 

(■-  .: —  .    .^hile  Jehozadak  went  into  captivity  (1  Ch  &^). 


♦  Gershom.  1  Ch  ftisr.. 

t  Zabdi.  Xeh  11" ;  Zichri,  1  Ch  fti^. 

f  Mica,  Xeh  1122. 

^  Jozadak.  Ezr  3*  et  al. 


t  Jesharelah,  1  Ch  251*. 
E  Zizah,  1  Gh  23U. 


Hence  this  ped^^ree,  according  to  the  Chronider's  view  (that 
of  P)  of  the  origin  o(  Israel's  reUgious  instituticMis,  was  designed 
to  fitmisb  a  list  of  high  i»ieat8  from  the  entrance  into  Canaan 
until  the  Captivit}-.*  As  racfa  a  list,  this  line  of  descent  preseau 
certain  strilong  features.  (1)  There  is  no  mentkm  of  the  line  of 
priesthood,  KlT:  Pkinduu,  AMbtb,  AUmdedk,  Abiathar  (1 8 14^ 
&"),  unless  Ahitob  f.  Zakkric  (r.S)  is  identical  with  Ahitub  f. 
Ahimeledi.  This,  however,  is  unprohsble,  since  the  ranoral  of 
AtNathar,  in  wliose  |dace  Zadok  was  establisiied,  is  regarded  as 
a  fulfilment  of  the  vrapbeay  d  ib»  disestablishment  of  the 
house  of  Eli  (1  K  2>r-»).t 

(2)  Jehcusda  (2  K  U»,  2  Ch  22",  etcX  and  Urijah  (2  K  16»*), 
are  not  maiti<Hied,  and  the  order  of  the  priests  appears  incor- 
rect. Amariah  was  chief  priest  in  the  reign  of  Jehosha{diat 
(2  Ch  19U).  The  next  priests  mentioned  in  the  historical  books 
are  Atariah  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah  (2  Ch  26?>).  and  HTTlriah  in 
the  rogn  of  Josiah  (2  K  22*,  2  Ch  siS).  In  this  list,  however, 
there  is  no  .\zariah  between  Amariah  and  Hilkiah. 

(3)  The  number  of  ptiestB,  including  Aan»,  frran  the  Exodus 
to  the  Captivity,  is  euctly  23.  Allowing  forty  years,  or  a  genersr 
tion,  for  each,  this  gives  40  x  12-^40  x  11  years.  Now,  according 
to  the  artificial  chronology  of  P,  Jg,  1  and  2  K,  1  and  2  Ch  (see 
Chsoj^olost  or  OT),  480  yean  elapsed  from  the  Exodus  to  the 
founding  of  Sokanon's  temple  (1 K  &■},  and  480  years  from  thence 
to  the  founding  of  the  second  temple,  and  the  Captivity  occurrwl 
in  the  elevenUi  generation  of  th&  second  poiod.  Hence  these 
22  names  seem  dioeen  to  fit  exacts  into  this  dirtMKdogiad 
scheme.  This  is  still  further  seen  in  the  statement — transferring 
lOb  to  9>>  (Be.  Oe.  Zoe.)— that  Azariah  tiie  13th  priest  (indndii^ 
Aarcm)  ministered  in  Sokaooa's  tonple. 

(4)  There  is  a  suipiisii^  number  of  names  occurring  more 
tlMn  once.  Such  repetition,  whfle  possible  in  a  genuine  pedi- 
gree, has  decidedly  *  saqncioia  look,  as  though  yie  names  were 
used  ami^y  to  rqwesent  so  wndx  time. 

Hence,  in  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  evident  that  this  list  of 
name^  oorering  many  centuries,  does  not  rest  entirdy  npon 
hi8t«»ical  reoorcb,  hut,  as  a  whole,  is  artificial.  This  accords  with 
tiie  modern  critical  view  of  the  late  c»isin  of  the  Levitical  law 
and  instltodons  {OTJC,  Lect.  ix.-xiiL ;  LOI*  pp.  126-15©).  The 
explsnation  of  Josephus  mentioned  is  not  hosed  upon  facts,  but 
is  a  moe  surmise.  That  this  list  should  not  be  in  harmony 
with  statements  elsewhere  io  1  and  2  Ch  shows  that  it  prob- 
ably did  not  originate  with  the  author  of  Chronicles,  but 
represented  a  notion  about  the  line  of  priests,  varying  from 
that  which  he  elsewhere  followed.  Ki.  assigns  it  to  the"  subse- 
quent additions  of  1  and  2  Ch.  (On  this  list  see  We.  Pro/. 
pp.  22?ff.). 

13.  Jehozadak  (12) :  Jeshua,  Joiakim,  Eliashib, 
Joiada,  Jonathan,  Jaddna,  Ezr  3*,  Neh  12^**-. 

This  genealogy  brings  the  list  of  high  priests  down  to  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  (Josephus,  Ant.  TX.  viiL  4). 

14.  AaFon  (10):  Eleazar  (11),  Phinehas  (12),  AU- 
shua,  Bukki,  Uzzi,  ZeraAiah,  Meraioth,  Azariah, 
Amariah,  Ahitub,  Zadok,  ShaUum,  HUkiah,  Azar- 
iah, Seranah,  Ezra,  Ezr  7^*'. 

This  ancestry  of  Ezra,  the  priest  and  scribe  (see  Eziu),  is 
evidently  the  same  as  that  of  Jehoadak  (12)  nren  in  a  shorter 
form.  Ezra  appears  to  have  been  a  descraidant,  probably  a 
great-grandson,  of  Seraiah  f.  JdxiMdak,  through  a  younger 
brottier.  Of  similar  descent  is  Aisriah  (Seraiah,  Neh'llU)  s. 
HUkiah,  s.  Meafaullam  (=ShallumX  s.  Zadok,  s.  Meraioth,  s. 
Ahitub,  menti<med  among  the  priests  residing  in  Jerns.  (1  C!h 
911,  Xeh  llU).  Seraiah  is  probably  the  correct  reading,  since  the 
substitution  of  Azariah  nugfat  be  suggested  by  1  Ch  &^,  but  not 
the  converse.  The  two  names  appear,  however,  ^sewhere 
interchanged  (cL  Ezr  2*  with  Kefa  7^  This  Seraiah  repre- 
sented a  division  of  the  post-exilic  priests  in  Jeras.  (Xeh  11  lu.). 
That  he  should  belong  to  the  high  print's  family  has  been 
thought  striking  (Sm.  p.  8X 

15.  .Jehoiarib,  Jedaiah,  Harim,  Seorim,  Mal- 
chijah (16),  Mijamin,  Hakkoz,  Abijah,  Jeshua, 
Shecaniah,  Eliashib,  .Jakim,  Huppah,  Jeshebeab, 
Bilgah,  Imnier(17),  Hezir,  Happizzez,  Pethahiah, 
Jehezkel,  Jachin,  Gamul,  Delaiah,  Maaziah,  1  Ch 
24--18. 

*  The  ofaservatiott  on  Aw>riah  in  t.^O  also  shows  this. 

t  The  Jewish  explanation  of  these  bets,  given  by  Josephus, 
is  that  the  family  of  Phinehas  s.  ol  Aaron,  represented  in  (12X 
at  first  held  the  high  priesthood,  and  afterwards  it  was  trans- 
ferred in  Eli  to  the  faniuly  (A  Ithamar  s.  Aaron,  who  held  the 
priesthood  imtil  ZadoVs  establishment,  which  restored  it  again 
to  the  &mily  of  Phinehas,  which  had  in  the  meantime  been  in 
private  life  (Jos.  Ant.  t.  xi.  5,  vrn.  L  3).  This  explanation  has 
Tisnally  been  received.  (Ke.  thinks  that  alter  the  slaughter  of 
the  iniests  at  Kob  the  tabernacle  was  moved  to  Gibeon,  and  the 
high  priesthood  intrusted  to  ZadtA's  father,  and  thus,  during 
the  re^^  of  David,  Zadok  was  miest  at  Gibeon  H  Ch  \&^,  and 
Abiatl^  at  Jerusalem).  The  Chnmicler  evidently  held  to  this 
double  line  of  priests,  for  he  say^  that  both  Eleazar  and 
Ithamar  execut«l  the  priest's  office,  and  places  Sladok  as  the 
representative  of  the  former  and  Ahimdech  (evidently  Abiathar 
s.  Ahimelech)  as  representing  the  latter  at  the  time  of  David 
0.  Ch  24i*>. 
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These  are  the  names  of  the  heads  of  the  twenty-four  courses 
of  priests,  sixteen  taken  from  the  ss.  Eleazar  and  eight  from  the 
BH.  Ithaiiiar,  who,  ace.  to  the  Ohroniclcr,  were  nssijfned  by 
David  for  service  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Jehoiarib,  Jcdaiah, 
and  Jachin  appear  also  among  the  prieuta  or  priestly  families 
of  the  post-exilic  inhabitants  of  Jerus.  (1  Ch  O'O,  Neh  1U«). 

16.  Malchijah  (15) :  Pashhur,  Jeroham,  Adaiah, 
1  Ch  91-. 

17.  Iramep(15):  Meshillemith,  Meshullam,  Jah- 
zerah,  Adiel,  Maasai,  1  Ch  9",  cf.  Neh  IV^: 

Adaiah  (10)  and  Maasai  (VV 5  = 'D?'5^  Amashsai,  Neh  1113) 
(17)  are  among  the  post-ex.  priests  or  priestly  families  of  Jeru- 
saluni.  In  Neh  1W^<-  the  pedigrees  are  sli),'htly  different,  i.e. 
Malchijah,  Pashhur,  Zechariah,  Amzi,  rclaliah,  Jeroham, 
Adaiah  ;  Immer,  Methillemoth,  Ahzai,  Azarel,  Amashsai. 

18.  Moses  (10):  Gershom  (19),  Eliezer  (20),  Ex 
182'-,  1  Ch  23". 

19.  Gerahom  (18) :  Shebuel,*  Jehdeiah,  1  Ch  23", 
24**. 

20.  Eliezer  (18):  Rehabinh,  Isshiah,f  Joram, 
Zichri,  Shelomoth,  1  Ch  23"  24=^  26«. 

Of  these  descendants  of  Moses,  who,  ace.  to  the  Chronicler, 
represented  Levites  of  the  time  of  David,  Shebuel  (19)  and 
Shelomoth  (20)  were  rulers  of  the  treasuries.  A  certain  con- 
fusion appears  in  the  different  lengths  of  descent  assigned  to 
each,  and  in  the  fact  that  Jehdeiah  (19)  and  Isshiah  (20)  appear 
as  their  contemporaries  (see  ref.).  The  LXX  obviates  this  by 
reading  Eliezer,  Rehabiah,  Isshiah,  Joram,  Zichri,  Shelomoth 
(1  Ch  2G2''). 

21.  Izhar  (9) :  Korah  (22»''),  Nepheg,  Zichri,  Ex 

22*.  Korah  (21) :  Assir,  Elkanah,  Ebiasaph  (24), 
Assir,  Tuhuth,  Uriel,  Uzziah,  Shaul  [Elkanah], 
Amasai,  Ahimoth  (ss.  Elkanah),  Zophai,  Nahath, 
Eliab,  Jeroham,  Elkanah,  Samuel  (LXX),  Joel 
(Syr.  RV),  Abiah,  1  Ch  Q--^. 

Korah  in  this  list  appears  as  the  son  of  Amminadab  (see 
below). 

22''.  Korah  (21):  Ebiasaph  (24),  Assir,  Tahath, 
Zephaniah,  Azariah,  Joel,  Elkanah,  Amasai,  Ma- 
hath,  Elkanah,  Zuph,  Toah,  Eliel,  Jeroham, 
Elkanah,  Samuel,  Joel,  Heman  (23),  1  Ch  6^-^. 

These  two  lines  of  descent  (22»)  and  (22'>)  are  evidently  the 
same  (Be.  Zoe.  Oe.),  as  may  be  clearly  shown  by  placing  the 
names  in  parallel  columns  side  by  side. 


(22a). 

(22b). 

Ammuiadab. 

Izhar. 

Korah. 

Korah. 

Assir  Elkanah  Ebiasaph. 

Kbiasaph. 

Assir. 

Assir. 

Tahath. 

Tahath. 

Uriel. 

Zephaniah 

Uzziah. 

.\zariah. 

Shaul. 

Joel. 

Elkanah. 

Elkanah. 

Amasai. 

Amasai. 

Ahimoth. 

Mahath. 

Elkanah. 

Elkanah. 

Zophai. 

Zuph. 

Nahath. 

Toah. 

Eliab. 

Eliel. 

Jeroham. 

Jeroham. 

Klkanaii. 

Elkanali. 

Samuel. 

Samuel. 

(Joel. 

Joel. 

1  Abiah. 

lieman. 

In  respect  to  the  variations :  Amminadab  appears  in  Ebt  623 
as  tlie  father-in-law  of  Aaron,  and  may  liave  been  placed  for 
Izhar  in  (22»)  through  an  oversight.  Assir  and  Elkanah  are 
either  redundant  in  (22»)  through  a  similar  cause  or  have  fallen 
out  from  (22'>).  Uriel  and  Zephaniah  are  ditticult  to  explain  as 
equivalents.  The  names  Uzziah  and  Azariah  are  interchange- 
able (as  in  the  case  of  the  well-known  king  of  JudahX  The 
tlifferences  between  the  other  corresponding  names  have  prob- 
ably arisen  through  transcription.  The  context  clearly  de- 
mands the  addition  of  '  Samuel  his  son '  in  v.27  and  '  Joel '  in  v.  28. 

This  pedigree  is  clearly  artificial.  A  portion  of  its  construc- 
tion comes  from  1 8  li,  where  Elkanah  is  mentioned  as  s. 
Jeroham,  8.  Elihu,  s.  Tohu,  s.  Zuph.  Zuph  is  probablv  a 
district,  and  Tohu  (Toah  Nahath)  a  family  (cf.  Tahath  1  Ch  720 ; 
We.  Prol.  p.  220).  The  story  of  Samuel  shows  distinctly  that 
he  was  not  a  Levitc,  for  then  he  would  have  belonged  to  the 
Lord  without  the  gift  of  his  mother  (1  S  l27f.).  He  is  made  a 
Levite  by  the  Chronicler  according  to  the  notions  of  his  own 
times  respecting  Samuel's  service  at  the  sanctuan'. 

The  motive  for  this  pedigree  of  Heman,  and  also  those  of 
Asaph  (3)  and  Jeduthun  (Ethan)  (36),  is  very  apparent.    At  the 


*  Shubael,  1  Ch  2420. 


t  Jeshaiab,  1  Oh  ^ 


time  of  the  Chronicler  there  were  three  guilds  of  singers,  named 
after  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Ethan  (1  Ch  m^)  or  Jeduthun  (1  Oh 
2.')').  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  three  great  Levitical  houses 
of  CSershon,  Kohath,  and  Merari.  The  Chronicler  as-sumes  that 
this  organization  of  singers  dated  from  David,  but  in  reality  it 
was  quite  modern,  for,  according  to  Ezr  2*1  Neh  7**,  ss.  Asaph 
and  singers  were  equivalent,  and  the  singers  were  distinct  from 
the  Levites.    (This  distinction  is  held  by  8m.   p.  26 ;  OTJCi 

&204;  Baudissin,  Gegch.  det  A.  T.  Priesterthuins,  p.  142 ff.; 
owack,  Ueb.  Arch.  ii.  p.  Ill ;  on  the  other  hand,  Torrey 
claims  that  no  such  distinction  can  be  found  in  Ezr  and  Neh., 
Cotnp.  aTul  Hist.  Value  of  Kzr  and  Neh,  p.  22 f.).  Gradually, 
however,  sing^ers  were  evolved  into  Levites  and  the  three  giiilds. 
Remains  of  steps  of  this  evolution  and  fluctuating  traditions 
appear  in  the  Levitical  genealogies.  In  Ex  0^'  the  three  ss. 
Korah  are  Assir,  Elkanah,  and  Abiosaph  (  =  Ebiasaph),  i.e.  f. 
Asaph,  and  hence  we  should  expect  to  find  Asaph  a  descendant 
of  Korah,  but,  according  to  (3),  he  is  not.  Also  we  find  Assir 
and  Elkanah  placed  not  co-ordinate  but  following  each  other 
(21»*').  Different  genealogists  certainly  worketl  over  these 
names.  (22»)  (22'»)  ore  assigned  by  Ki.  to  different  sources; 
(22»)  to  the  older.  The  ss.  Korah  appearing  in  the  titles  of  the 
Ps  (42.  44-49.  84.  85.  87.  88)  probably  mark  a  step  in  this  evolu- 
tion earlier  than  the  formation  of  the  three  guilds.  Korah  in 
1  Ch  2*3  is  associated  with  Tappuah  as  a  son  of  Hebron.  This 
indicates  either  a  place  or  Judsan  family  of  that  name  from 
whose  Levites  originated  the  Levitical  Korahites  (We.  It.  und 
Jiid.  Gesch.  p.  151  f.). 

23.  Heman  (22''):  Bukkiah,  Mattaniah,  Uzziel,* 
Shebuel.t  Jerimoth,  Hananiah,  Hanani,  Eliathah, 
Giddalti,  Romamti-ezer,  Joshbekashah,  Mallothi, 
Hothir,  Mahazioth,  1  Ch  25*. 

These  fourteen  sons  of  Heman  were  appointed  by  David,  ace. 
to  tho  Chronicler,  for  the  service  of  song  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  (1  Ch  256-  ''■31).  This  list  of  names  is  most  interesting,  since 
prob.  from  Hananiah  (^n^<'7^<  '^jq  ■"'^WD),  certainly  from  Giddalti 
(nk'inD  Tnin  'fiiV?  njSjj^^;  nij^  'RD^hi  'b^":),  they  are  a  frag- 
ment of  a  hymn  or  psalm  which  perhaps  originally  read  :  'Be 
gracious  to  me,  J" ;  he  gracious  to  me  1  thou  art  my  God.  I 
have  magnified  and  exalted  the  help  of  liim  sitting  in  distress, 
I  have  declared  abundantly  visions '  ('ripiiJ  njjx  '^N  'JsO  "^l  'WO 
fiNVno  Triin  'nite  nyij  2V-  iiy  'Pcph)).  There  is  some  doubt 
about  the  exact  rendering  and  construction  of  these  lines  (cf. 
Ewald,  Auifiihr.  Lehrbuchd.  Ueb.  Spraehe,  p.  680 ;  ZAW,  1886, 
p.  260 ;  We.  Prol.  p.  219 ;  Oe.  Kau.  Ki.  in  loco),  but  none  about 
the  names,  at  least  the  last  six,  being  fastiioned  out  of  such  a 
prayer  or  meditation. 

24.  Ebiasaph  (22*'') :  Kore,  Shallimi,  Meshele- 
miaht(25),  1  Ch  9i»  26i. 

25.  Meshelemiah:;:  (24):  Zechariah,  Jediael, 
Zebadiah,  Jathniel,  Elam,  Jehohanan,  Eliehoenai, 
1  Ch  262'-. 

In  (24)  (25)  we  have  families  of  porters  or  door-keepers  as- 
signed by  the  Chronicler  to  the  time  of  David.  It  is  possible 
that  Shallum  and  Meshelemiah  or  Shelemiah  represent  the  same 
person  or  family  (Be.  Oe.).  M.'s  descent  is  given  through  Kore 
from  Asaph  (1  Ch  261),  evidently  to  be  read  Ebiasaph  (LXX  B, 
Ki.  RVm).  With  Shallum  are  associated  Akkub,  Talmon,  and 
Ahiman  (1  Ch  917).  Akkub  and  Talmon  appear  as  porters  in 
post-exilic  Jerus.  (Neh  1119).  Zechariah  (25)  is  mentioned  1  Ch 
921. 

The  Chronicler  doubtless  designed  also  that  Obed-edom  the 
door-keeper,  with  his  sons  Shemaiali,  Jehozabad,  Joah,  Sacar, 
Nethancl,  Ammiel,  Issachar,  and  Peullethai,  and  the  ss.  Shema- 
iah,  Othni,  Rephael,  Obed,  Elzabad,  Elihu,  and  Scmachiah, 
should  be  enrolled  among  the  Korahites  (1  Ch  26*"-i9)(Ke.  Zoe.), 
although  Obed-edom's  descent  from  Jeduthun  (iCh  1C38)  would 
suggest  that  he  belonged  to  the  Merarites.  That  this  Obed- 
edom  is  intended  to  represent  Obed-edom  the  Gittitc  (2S  CiO'-, 
ICh  1313),  transformed,  like  Samuel  f22ai>),  into  a  Levite,  is  most 
probable,  although  the  contrary  has  oeen  maintained.  (Ke.  also 
distinguishes  between  the  singer  Obed-edom  and  the  door- 
keeper Obed-edom  (1  Ch  1521-  '■")). 

26. :  S}ielomoth,%  Jahath,  1  Ch  24*-. 

These  are  mentioned  as  Izharites  of  the  time  of  David.  Their 
descent  is  not  given  more  specifically. 

27.  Hebron  (9) :  Jeriah,  ||  Amariah,  Jahaziel, 
Jekameani,  1  Ch  22,^^  24'-°. 

These  Ilebronitcs  are  mentioned  as  serving  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord  at  the  time  of  David  (1  Ch  232*).  i„  the  family  of 
Hebron  we  may  have  a  perpetuation  of  the  old  line  of  priests, 
subordinated  into  Levites,  who  originally  ministered  at  the 
sanctuary  of  Hebron  ;  at  any  rate  the  name  must  be  associated 
with  Levites  residing  in  Hebron.  Jeriah  (Jcrijah)  is  mentioned 
in  1  Ch  26318-  as  the  chief  whose  brcthrtn  weri;  appointed  by 
David  overseers  of  the  Reubenites,  Gadit«8,  and  the  half-tribe 
of  the  Manassites  '  for  every  matter  pertaining  to  Go<l  and  for 
the  affairs  of  the  king.'    A  Hashabiiw  of  the  Hebronites,  with 
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his  brethren,  is  given  a  similar  position  of  '  oversight  of  Israel 
beyond  Jordan  westward'  (v.w).  Eliel  is  mentioned  as  the 
chief  of  the  Hebronitee  at  the  removal  of  the  ark  (iCh  IS^X 

28.  Uzziel  (9) :  Mishael,  Elzaphan,  Sithri,  Ex  6*» ; 
Micah  (29),  Isshiah  (30),  1  Ch  23»  24»«^. 

Sithri  is  mentioned  only  in  E::  6^.  Mishael  and  Elzaphan 
in  Lv  10*  are  commanded  to  carry  out  of  the  camp  the  bodies 
of  Kadab  and  Abihu.  Elizapban  (= Elzaphan)  in  Xu  33<>  is 
appointed  prince  of  the  families  of  the  Kohathites.  As  a  family 
name  it  appears  in  1  Ch  158,  2  Ch  29".  To  Micah  and  Isstuah 
is  assignea  ^neral  Levitical  senice  along  with  the  Hebronites 
(27)  (see  above). 

29.  Micah  (28) :  Shamir,  1  Ch  24^. 

30.  Isshiah  (28) :  Zechariah,  1  Ch  2i^. 

Nothing  special  is  assigned  to  these  Uzzielites  (29)  (30%  who 
are  given  among  ss.  Levi  (rf  the  time  of  David  (see  ref.).  An 
Amminadab  was  the  chief  of  the  Uzzielites  at  the  time  of  the 
removal  of  the  ark  (1  Ch  ISIO). 

31.  Merari  (1):  Malili  (3-)  (35^),  Mushi  (34), 
Jaaziah  ?  (38),  Ex  G'^,  Nu  3«  1  Ch  6i»  23»  24^. 

It  is  possible  that  the  family  Hoshi  (T'2)  derived  their  name 
from  Moses  ("t^:)  (We.  It.  und  Jud.  Getdu  p.  151  f.).  On  the 
appearance  of  Jaaziah,  among  ss.  Merari,  mentioned  in  1  Ch  24%, 

see  below  (3i). 

32.  MahU  i3l) :  Eleazar,  Kish  (33),  1  Ch  23^. 

33.  Kish  >  32) :  Jerahmeel,  1  Ch  24-^. 

34.  Mushi  (31) :  Mahli  (35),  Eder,  Jerimoth, 
1  Ch  24^0. 

These  Merarites  (31)-(34)  are  recorded  as  in  general  Leritical 
service  at  the  rime  of  Da\id  (see  ref.  and  1  Ch  2S3*  2431). 

35».  Mahli  (34):  ShcTner,  Bani,  Amzi,  HUkiah, 
Amaziah,  Hashabiak,  Malluch,  Abdi,  Kishi,*  Jedu- 
thun  (Ethan)  (36)  (37),  1  Ch  6**-*^. 

Instead  of  Jeduthan  we  have  the  name  Ethan  in  1  Ch  Q",  bat 
both  names  are  undoubtedly  designed  to  indicate  one  and  the 
same  person  (Be.  Ke.  Oe.  Zoe.).  Ct  on  this  pedigree  the  re- 
marks on  22»'>. 

35".  Mahli  (31)  or  (34) :  LUmi,  Shimei,  Uzzah, 
Shimea,  Haggiah,  Asaiah,  1  Ch  6'^-. 

The  pedigree  of  an  otherwise  unknown  Aisaiah  Be.  regards 
it  as  a  fragment,  in  spite  of  the  great  difference  of  namea,  repre- 
senting originally  the  same  line  of  descent  as  that  seen  in  the 
first  members  of  36*.     Ee.  Zoe.  and  Oe.  reject  this  hypothesis. 

36.  Jeduthan  (35») :  Gedaliah,  Zeri,  t  Jeshaiah, 
Hashabiah,  Mattithiah,  Shimei,  1  Ch  25*. 

These  six  sons  (Shimei  is  derived  from  1  Ch  2517),  with  their 
father,  were  assigned  by  David,  ace  to  the  Chronicler,  to  the 
service  of  song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  (ref.X 

37.  Jeduthan  (SS*") :  Galal,  Shemaiah,t  Obadiah,  § 
IChOis,  Xehlli'. 

Obadiah  is  mentioned  among  the  Levites  residing  in  Jems, 
after  the  Exile  (ref.). 

38.  Ja&zlah  (31),  Beno?  Shoh^un,  Zaccur,  Ibri, 

I  Ch  24- . 

Beno  Cu3  'his  son,'  LXX,  Vulg.  RV)  arises  from  a  clear 
misonderstanding  of  the  Heb.  text,  and  should  be  struck  out  of 
tlie  list  of  sons.  It  is  the  common  noun  (|Z)  with  the  pro- 
nominal ending,  and  should  be  rendered  '  his  son,'  i.e.  Jaaziah 
is  the  son  of  Merari.  The  MT  is  diificult  and  probably  corrupt 
(see  Be.  Oe.  KL).  Ke.  and  Zoe.  regard  the  references  to  Jaa^h 
and  his  sons  as  a  gloss.  The  name  Ibri  (ir;)  '  Hebrew,"  is  notice- 
able, and  shoT\-s  at  once  that  we  are  in  a  post-exilic  or  relatively 
late  period  of  Israel's  history. 

39.  Hosah :  Shimri,  Hilkiah,  Tebaliah,  Zechariah, 
1  Ch  26i«-. 

Hosah  of  the  ss.  Merari  (closer  descent  is  not  given),  with  his 
sons  and  brethren,  all  of  whom  numbered  13,  is  recorded  among 
the  door-keepers  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  of  the  time  of  David. 
To  him  and  Shuppim  (L'jr)  was  given  the  charge  of  tlie  gate 
•  Shallecheth '  westward.  The  name  Shuppim,  however,  is  a  ditto- 
graphy  from  the  preceding  C'=zsn  '  the  storehouse,'  smd  is  to 
be  struck  out  (KL)  0-  Ch  2610-16). 


*  Kushaiah,  ICh  151". 
J  Shammua,  Jfeh  111". 


tizri,  ICh  2517. 
§  Abda,  Xeh  U17. 


Additional  Li.sts  of  LEAaxEs. 

40.  Of  the  reign  of  David  :  a.  Uriel  (.ss.  Kohath), 
Asaiah  (ss.  Merari),  Joel  (s-s.  (Jershom),  Shemaiaii 
(ss.  Elizaphan),  Eliel  (ss.  Hebron),  Amminadab 
(ss.  Uzziel),  1  Ch  15*"". 

6.  Zechariah,  Ben,  Jaaziel,*  Shemiramoth,  Jehiel, 
Unni,  Eliab,  Benaiah,  Maaseiah,  Mattithiah,  Eli- 
phelehu,Mikneiah,Obed-edom,  Jeiel,  Azaziah,  ICh 
15»«-2i. 

c.  Shebaniah,  Joshaphat,  Nethanel,  Amasai, 
Zechariah,  Benaiah,  Eliezer,  1  Ch  lo-^. 

d.  Chenaniah,  Berechiah,  Elkanah,  1  Cli  lo^**-. 

The  Levites  (abed)  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  David's 
removal  of  the  ark  to  Jerusalem.  List  a  were  chiets  of  the 
Levitical  families ;  list  b,  the  singers  or  musicians  with  psalteries 
and  harps  under  the  direction  of  Heman,  Asaph,  and  Ethan : 
list  e,  priestly  trumpeters.  Chenaniah  (d)  was  the  leader  of 
the  song  or  'the  carrying  op  of  the  ark,  and  Berechiah  and 
Elkanah  were  door-keex>ers,  also  an  Obed-edom  and  Jehiah 
(ICh  153*). 

41.  Of  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat.  Teachers  of 
the  law.  (a)  Priests :  Elishama,  Jehoram.  {b) 
Levites:  Shemaiah,  Nethaniah,  Zebadiah,  Asahel, 
Shemiramoth,  Jehonathan,  Adonijah,  Tobijah,  Tob- 
adonijah,  2  Ch  17^ 

42.  Of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah:  a.  Mahath  s. 
Ama-sai,  Joel  s.  Azariah  (ss.  Kohath),  Kish  s. 
Abdi,  Azariah  s.  Jehallelel  (ss.  Merari),  Joah  s. 
Zimmah,  Eden  s.  Joah  ((jershonites),  Shimri, 
Jeuel  (ss.  Elizaphan),  Zechariah,  Mattaniah  (ss. 
Asaph),  Jehuel,  Shimei  (ss.  Heman),  Shemaiah, 
Uzziel  (ss.  Jeduthun),  2  Ch  291^-". 

These  Levitt  are  mentioned  as  employed  by  Hezekiah  in 
cleansing  the  temple  after  its  defilement  in  the  reign  of  Abaz. 

b.  Rulers :  Conaniah,  Shimei  (his  brother).  Over- 
seers :  Jehiel,  Azaziah,  Xahath,  Asahel,  Jerimoth, 
Jozabad,  Eliel,  Ismachiah.  Mahath,  Benaiah,  2  Ch 
31^. 

During  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  ace.  to  the  Chronicler,  the 
people  contributed  abundantly  of  tithes  and  fiistfruits,  and 
these  men  had  charge  of  the  tithes  and  oblations  brought  into 
the  chambers  of  the  temple  (2Ch  31*-i.t). 

c.  Kore  s.  Ininah,  Eden,  Miniamin,  Jeshoa, 
Shemaiah,  Amariah,  Shecaniah,  2  Ch  31**^. 

Kore  was  the  porter  at  the  E.  gate  of  the  temple,  and  had 
chai^  of  the  free-will  offerings  and  the  distribution  of  the 
p(»tions  of  the  priests.  Under  him  were  the  others  named 
above,  stationed  m  the  cities  of  the  priests  to  distribute  the 
portions  of  the  priests  (2Ch  31i*-i7). 

43.  Of  the  reign  of  Josiah:  a.  Shaphan  s. 
Azaliah,  Maaseiah,  Joah  s.  Joahaz,  Jahath, 
Obadiah  (ss.  ^lerari),  Zechaiiah,  Meshullam  (ss. 
Kohathites),  2Ch  34«-  ^. 

These  persons  are  all  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  repair 
of  ibe  temple.  The  first  three,  of  whom  Shaphan  was  the  scribe, 
Maaseiah  was  governor  of  the  city,  and  Joah  (or  his  f.  Joahaz) 
the  recorder,  seem  to  have  had  general  superintendence  of 
Hie  work,  while  the  other  four  oversaw  the  workmen.  The 
first  three  were  not  necessarily  Levites,  and  are  grouped  here 
merely  for  convenience  of  reference  (2  Ch  34S-13). 

b.  Rulers  of  the  Temple:  HUkiah,  Zechariah, 
Jehiel,  2  Ch  35^. 

c.  Chiefs  of  the  Le^^tes :  Conaniah,  Shemaiah, 
Nethanel,  Hashabiah,  Jeiel,  Jozabad,  2  Ch  35*. 

These  had  charge  of  the  distribution  of  the  offerings  at  the 
delebration  of  the  passover  kept  by  Josiah  (2Ch  351-1*). 

IV.  1.  JUDAH:  (m.  Shua,  Gn  38--^)  Er,  Onan, 
Shelah  (2)  (3) ;  (m.  Tamar,  Gn  38'^»),  Perez  (4), 
Zerah  (59),  Gn  4&^,  Nu  26»**-,  1  Ch  23*-. 

Er  and  Onan  are  represented  as  dying  in  Canaan  (Gn  3S7-i*> 
4613,  Nu  2619),  implying  that  two  of  the  ancient  and  original 
clans  of  Jndah  early  disappeired.  The  Canaanite  mothers, 
Shua  and  Tamar  (Gn  38%  ^tf-),  indicate  a  union  with  Canaanites 
(see  art.  Judah). 

2.  Shelah  (1) :  Er  f .  Lecah,  Laadah  f.  Mareshah. 
Families  of  Ashbea,  Jokim,  men  of  Cozeba,  Joash, 
Saraph,  Jashubi-lehem  ?,  1  Ch  4*"-. 
•  Jahaziel,lChie6. 
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Er  here  appears  as  the  son  and  not  the  brother  of  Shelah.  A 
remnant  of  the  clan  Er  may  have  miiuil  uiili,  und  lucoine  sub- 
ordinate to,  that  of  Shelah.  Mar  ly  (see 
Maresuah),  probably  also  Lecah  ime  of 

•  I'l  " ••  fiinily  cannot  be  detci ;....-  :.     ,.  ^  --  '"^X  ^® 

'  :  On  385).     Jashubi-lehem  has  arisen  from  a  mis- 

untf  of  the  text,  cnji  •5;{*;i  =  Dnj>  n'3  n^'^-  '"^"'-^  ^^^^ 
luturucd  lo  Bethlehem."  The'Vuljf.,  following  evidently  an  old 
Jewish  Midrash,  renders  v.2a  et  qui  ttare  fecit  tolem,  virique 
ineiuiacii,  et  Sccuru*  et  Incenderu,  out  principe*  fuerunt  in 
Moab,  et  qui  recergi  Hunt  in  Lahem.  Tiie  whole  posijapre  (vv.2i-23) 
is  very  obscure,  and  i)robubly  preserves  the  family  traditions  and 
relationships  of  certain  weavers  and  potters  of  the  post-exilic 
times.  The  ref.  to  Moab  and  a  return  suggests  some  story 
siniiliir  to  that  of  Kiilh.  Ki.  assigns  the  verses  to  the  later 
ad<litions  to  Chronick's. 

3.  Shelah  fam.:  Zechariah,  Joiarib,  Adaiah, 
Hazainh,  Cul-hozeh,  Banich,  Maaseiah,  Neh  11". 

This  is  the  genealogy  of  Maaseiah  (jnynji),  representing  a 
f imily  of  the  inhabitauU  of  Jerus.  after  the  Return  (Neh  ll*). 
In  1  Ch  9»  the  name  is  Asaiah  (n;';'y). 

4.  Perez  (1) :  He/ron  (5),  Hamul,  Gn  A&\  Nu  2%-'\ 
1  Ch  •!'. 

5.  Hezron  (4):  Jerahmeel  (6),  Ram  (16),  Chelu- 
bai  (Caleb)  (29)  (35),  1  Ch  2». 

Ram  as  a  second  son  of  Hezron  is  su-i'ii  ions  :  (UBecauseOT 
knows  of  no  Judasan  clan  Ilani  co-ordinate  with  Caleb  and 
Jerahmeel.  (2)  The  descendants  are  given,  not  in  families  and 
cities,  but  simply  m  a  pedigree  of  David.  This  pedigree  in 
1  Ch  210-18  appears  talcen  from  Ru  4i8'22,  where  Ram  may  have 
stood  for  Ram  the  son  of  Jerahmeel  (6),  the  father's  name 
being  omitted  (We.  p.  17  f.).  Yet,  while  the  pedigree  of  David 
may  be  coniectural,  the  Chronicler  is  clearly  nearer  the  truth 
in  deriving  his  descent  from  Ram  s.  Hezron  than  from  Ram  s. 
Jerahmeel,  since,  according  to  the  narrative  of  1  and  2  S, 
David  caimot  have  been  a  Jerahmeelite.  That  the  Chronicler's 
Judiean  genealogies  should  principally  consist  of  Calebite  and 
Jerahmeelite  families,  as  we  shall  see,  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  family  names  and  traditions,  along  with  family  or 
clan  life,  are  held  more  tenaciously  among  rural  and  pastoral 
peoples  than  the  inhabitants  of  cities  or  more  highly  organized 
conimuniliLS. 

6.  Jerahmeel  (5) :  Ram  (7),  Bunah,  Oren,  Ozem, 
Aliijali?  (ill.  Atarah),  Onam  (8),  1  Ch  2«>'-. 

Aliijuh  ("i^TN)  is  either  to  be  struck  out,  having  arisen  from 
a  misinterpretation  of  an  original  in'nx  or  vriN  '  his  brother ' 
(LXX,  Ki.  vnx  '  his  brothers,'  We.  p.  15),  or  held  to  be  the 
mother  of  the'p'"eceding  sons  (Be.  Ke.  Zoe.  Oe.),  the  original 
text  having  been  'Ozem  (and  his  brothers)  from  Ahijah' 
(n;ni<0  Oi'N).    The  former  is  preferable. 

7.  Ram  (6)  :  Maaz,  Jamin,  Eker,  1  Ch  2-7. 

8.  Onam  (6) :  Shammai  (9),  Jada  (14),  1  Ch  228. 

9.  Shammai  (8) :  Nadab  (10),  Abishur  (13), 
I  Cli  2^. 

10.  Nadab  (9) :  Seled,  Appaim  (11),  1  Ch  2^. 

11.  Appaim  (10):  Ishi,  Sheshan  (12),  Ahlai, 
I  Ch  231. 

12.  Sheshan  (11):  Jarha  (son-in-law),  Attai, 
yutliKii,  Zidfid,  Ephlal,  Obed,  Jehu,  Azariah, 
Ildez,  Eka^ah,  Sismai,  Shallum,  Jekamiah,  Eli- 
shama,  1  Ch  2^"". 

This  pedigree  of  the  otherwise  unknown  Elishama — for  he  is 
not  to  be  identified  with  others  of  the  same  name  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  OT — was  derived  evidently  from  another  source 
than  that  of  the  preceding,  and  (in  our  lists)  following  descend- 
ants of  Jerahmeel  (Ki.  We.  p.  18).  To  remove  the  discrepancy 
between  the  mention  of  Ahlai  (11)  and  the  statement  {yM)  that 
Sheshan  had  no  sons,  ignoring  the  fact  of  different  sources,  it 
has  been  assumed  that  Ahlai  was  a  daughter  (Ke.  Zoe.  et  al.). 
Jarha  is  said  to  have  been  an  Egyptian  servant  (v.M).  Some 
family  represented  by  Elishama,  probably  near  the  time  of  the 
Chronicler,  evidently  traced  their  descent  from  the  family  or 
clan  of  Sheshan  and  an  Egyp.  individnnl  or  family  who  united 
witli   ii.      Till'   Ut-r   intercourse  betw  '  ;i   and    Egypt 

MTir-  I'.  ^  .iiiiirii.  thi-  -tutement. 

13.  Abishur  ^9) :  (m.  Abilii.i  vmmm.  Molid, 
1  Ch  2-". 

14.  Jada  (8):  Jether,  Jonatli.in    1.  .  1  <  h  2'-. 

15.  Jonathan  (14):  Peleth,  /,i/.i,  1  (  h  _'  . 

This(l:'))coini)letes  the  list  of  the  di-. .  nilani-  ..t  .K  lahiueel 
(1  Ch  225-33).  It  is  evidently  a  re<'ord  of  the  families  of  the 
Jerahmeelites,  who  are  inenlioneii  in  1  8  271*'  as  inhabiting  a 
Negeb  or  south  country  distinct  from  that  of  Judah  (see 
Jerahmeel).  The  binary  form  of  descent  suggests  an  artistic 
construction.  The  names  Bunah,  Oren,  .Manz,  Eker,  Abishur, 
Ahban,  Mohd,  Seled,  Appaim,  Sheshan,  and  Zaza,  occur  only 


in  this  connexion,  also  Ozem,  exceiit  as  that  of  a  brother  of 
David  mentioned  only  in  1  Ch  2'".  Onam  is  the  name  of  a 
family  of  Edom  (On  'M^);  Jomin  of  Simeon  (Gn  4(>i") ;  Jether 
an  Isnmaelite  name  (1  Ch  217),  or  Midianite  (Ex  4'*'  K Vm).  (It  ig 
e(|uivalent  to  Jethro).  These  names  suggest  a  dose  relationship 
with  these  neighbours.  The  m.  Atarah  of  Onam  (ti),  the  most 
widely  extendi  family,  probably  arose  from  their  inhabiting 
Ataroth  or  protected  places  (We.  p.  15).  The  Jerahmeelites  do 
not  appear  in  conne.vion  with  the  restoration,  and  the  18 
generations  between  Sheshan  and  Elishama  show  that  their 
families  were  thought  of  as  Uving  at  least  some  500  years  before 
the  time  of  the  Chronicler.  The  list  ia  probably  of  pre-exilic 
origin,  and  historical. 

16.  Ram  (5) :  Amminadab,  Nahshoiiy  Salma* 
Boaz,  Obed,  Jesse ;  Eliab,t  Abinadab,  Shimea,t 
Nethanel,  Raddai,  Ozem,  David  (17),  d.  Zeruiah 
(27),  d.  Abigail  (28),  1  Ch  2>''-i8,  cf.  Ru  41*---. 

Ace.  to  1 S  1712  Jesse  had  eight  sons  (cf.  1  S  162ff.) ;  Syr.  has  m 
our  passage  eight  sons,  Elihu  (cf.  1  Ch  271*)  being  the  seventh. 

In  addition  to  the  descendants  of  Jesse  recordetl  in  (l7)-<28)  we 
have  Jesse,  Eliab,  d.  Abihail  {t.  .t.-;—".^  •'  \'r'',alath  (f. 
Rehoboam),  Jeush,  Shemariah,  Zu'  r  Jesse, 

Eliab,  d.  Abihail  (f.  Rehoboam),  Zaham, 

2  Ch  lli«  RVm.    Cf.  (18)  note. 

17.  David  (16) :  (m.  Ahinoam)  Amuon,  lu,  Aln- 
gail)  Chileab,  (m.  Maacah)  Absalom  (seu  beluw), 
(m.  Hag^ith)  Adonijah,  (m.  Abital)  Shepliatiah, 
(m.  Eglali)  Ithream,  (m.  Bathsheba)  Shammua, 
Shobab,  Nathan  (see  below),  Solomon  (ISi.  'm.  un- 
known) Ibhar,  Elishua,  Nepheg,  Japhia,  i;ii>liama, 
Eliada,  Eliphelet,  2  S  3^-5  5>^-'«,  cf.  1  Ch  3'-'-'  U^-^. 

The  names  of  the  ss.  David  in  1  Ch  3i-9  14''-'7^  owing  in  the 
main  to  erroneous  transcription,  are  somewhat  difl.  from  those 
in  the  earlier  and  more  authentic  source  (2  S)  given  in  (17) : 
Daniel  (:ji)  for  Chileab  (see  Daxiel),  Shimea  (S*)  for  Shammua 
(perhaps  mere  variation  of  spelling  KyOf',  fiSi?),  Elishama  (3*) 
for  Elishua ;  Eliphelet  (36),  or  Elpelet  (145),  Nogah  (3"  14'i),  two 
additional  names  developed,  one  from  the  preceding,  and  the 
other  from  the  following  names  (Ki.)  ;  Beeliada  (147)  for  Eliada. 
The  former  probably  is  correct  (see  Beeliada).  Bath-sheba, 
written  Bathshua,  is  mentioned  as  the  m.  in  1  Ch  3*. 

Jerimoth,  f.  Mahalath  wife  of  king  Rehoboam  is  mentioned  as 
a  s.  David  (2  Ch  1118)  (le  note)  (18  note).  Since  he  does  not 
appear  elsewhere,  he  is  thought  to  have  been  s.  a  concubine, 
unless  Jerimoth  (nici;)  is  a  corruption  of  Ithre. 

Besides  the  line  of  Solomon  (18),  descendant  are 

given  in  the  line  of  the  ancestry  of  Joseph  1.  v_iui-l  uaced 
back  to  Nathan  (Lk  323-31),  see  Gesealoot  of  Chkist;  and  in 
Maacah  d.  (evidently  grand  d.)  of  Absalom  (1  K  152,  2  Ch  1122). 
Since  Absalom's  ss.  must  have  died  without  posterity  (2  S 
1427,  I8IS),  her  mother  probably  was  Tainar  d.  Absalom  and 
father  Uriel  of  Gibeah  (2  Ch  132).  she  was  a  wife  of  king 
Rehoboam  and  m.  of  king  Abijam  (see  (18)  note). 

18.  Solomon  (17) :  Rehoboam,  Abijah,  Asa,  Jehosh- 
aphat,  Joram,  Ahaziah,  Joash,  Amaziah,  Aza- 
riah, Jotham,  Aha.z,  Hezekiah,  Maiiassch,  A  man, 
Josiah,  Johanan,  Jehoiakim  (19),  Zedekinli.  Slial- 
lum,§  1  Ch  3i«-i'. 

Of  these  ss.  Josiah  (1  Ch  3i5)  Johanan  is  menliumxi  iio«iiere 
else.  It  looks  as  though  he  were  designed  to  stand  for 
Jehoahaz,  Josiah's  immediate  successor  (2  K  23^),  who  was 
followed  by  Jehoiakim  (2  K  2334),  and  the  latter,  after  the  3 
months'  reign  of  his  son  Jeconiah,  by  his  brother  Zedekiah 
(2  K  2417).  Jehoiakim,  however,  was"  older  than  Jehoahaz 
(2  K2331-3U),  while  Zedekiah  was  much  younger  than  either  of 
them,  and  Shallum  was  another  name  for  Jehoaliaz  (Jer  2211). 
Hence  their  order  of  birth  is  incorrectly  given  (1  Ch  3i5),  and 
probably  the  writer  made  the  further  mistake,  after  identifying 
Johanan  with  Jehoahaz,  of  taking  Shallum  for  another  son  ; 
although  it  is  possible  tliat  the  eldest  s.  Josiah  Wivs  a  Johanan 
who  may  have  died  before  his  father,  or  with  him  at  the 
battle  of  Megiddo. 

To  (18),  which  represents  the  kings  of  Judah  in  order  of 
succession  from  Solomon  to   Josiah    in.  1  '       "      \:\<( 

genealogical  ])articulars  mav  be  added  :- 

(a)  Mothers  of  Kings.— Of  Rehol... am.    .  11- 

itess  (lK14'il.31  2Chi:l");  uf  Abijah,  i  .Maacaii  .1.  .\i-.ii..in 
(1  K  152,  2  Ch  1120).  In  ■_•  I  h  1:;.^  she  is  called  Micaiah  d.  Iriel 
of  Gibeah,  hence,  as  tlu  inicriciiing  time  requires,  she  was  a 
grand  d.,  at  least,  of  Absalom  (se3  (17)  note);  of  Asa— n'> 
mother  is  given,  onlv  grandmother  Maacah  (1 K  15io,  2  Ch  ISHJ) ; 
of  Jehoshaphat,  Azubah  d.  Shilhi  (1  K  22-«2,  2  Ch  2031) ;  of  Jorani, 
.\thaliah  d.  (grand  d.)  Omri,  king  of  Israel  (2  K  8'*,  2  Ch  222) ; 
"I  Joash,  Zibiah  of  Beersheba  (2  K  12i,  2  Ch  24i);  of  Amaziah. 

*  Salmon,  Ru  4SW.. 

t  Elihu  is  mentioned  as  a  brother  of  David,  1  Ch  27'!^.  Ki. 
reads  Eliab. 

;  .Shammah,  1  S  1(59  ;  Sliinicali.  _'  s  i:;;i. 

S  2  K  2330  Jehoahaz,  cf.  .i.  r  :^Ji'  ;  imi  see  note  above. 

1!  Abijam,  1  K  15'-. 
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1.*  of  Jeraaalem  (2  K  142, 2Cat  251);  of  Axariah,t  Jeco- 
V  163,  S  Cb  260;  o(  Jo*bam>  J«>'iu>><^ d.  ZMlok(2K15S. 

I ;  of  Abas,  the  name  is  not  given ;  of  Heaeldah,  Atil  d. 

Zcciiariah  (2  K  18>,  2  Ch  201) ;  of  Xuasseh,  Hepiudbah  (2  K  211) : 
of  Amon,  MeafanUemeth  d.  Banu  of  Jotbab  (2K21i>);  of 
Josiab,  Jedidab  d.  Adaiab  of  Boskatb  (2  K  221);  of  Jeboabax 
and  Zedekiab,  Hamatal  d.  Jeremiah  of  Libnab  (2  K  23*1) ;  ot 
Jehoialdm,Zebidahd.Pedaiahof  &um&b(2K233>);  of  Jeconiah 
(19X  Xeboahta  d.  i^Mrhan  of  Jerusalem  (2  K  248). 

(6)  Additional  Sons  of  Klnfk— Of  Behoboam,  (m.  Mahalath 
or  Abihail,  see  (16)  note  e)  Jeush,  awmariah,  Z^ham,  (m.  Uaacab) 
AtUi,  Qsa,  Shelomitb  (2  Ch  llu-») ;  of  Jehosbaphat,— Asariah. 
Jehiel,  Zediaiiab,  AxariabO).  Michael,  Sbepbatiah  (2  Ch  Sl^X 
Xothiog  farther  is  known  of  these  princes.  For  a  d.  Joram, 
see  Jbhoshkka. 

19.  Jehoiakim  (18):  Jeeoniah^  (20),  Zedekiah, 
1  Ch  31*. 

Some  bold  this  Zedeldah  to  be  identical  with  a.  Josiah  (19X 
the  Chronicler's  error  or  form  of  statement  havini^  ansen 
because  Z.  was  Jeconiah's  soccessor  on  the  throne  (We.  ProL 
P.216X 

20.  Jeconiah  (19):  Assir  (RVm)?  Shealtiel, 
Malchiram,  Pedaiah  (21),  Shenazzar,  Jekamiah, 
Hoshama,  Xedabiah,  1  Ch  3^"-  ^^ 

Assir  as  a  prop«'  name  arose  from  a  misonderstanding  of  the 
adj.  'asrir  (l^K),  meaning  o^ytive  (see  RVm  and  art.  Assot). 

21.  Pedaiah  (20) :  Zerubbabel  (22),  Shimei,  1  Ch 
31**. 

In  Ezr  SS^  8  5»,  Xeb  121,  Hag  11-  li  U  32. 2J,  cf.  Mt  V^,  Lk  3W, 
Zerubbabel  (wb.  see)  is  called  the  son  of  Shealtiel.  Pedaiah 
]Mx>faabIy  was  bis  real  father ;  but  Zerubbabel  succeeding  Sheal- 
tiel. of  whom  no  sraos  are  mentioned,  as  the  bead  of  the  family 
of  David  or  hoose  of  Jodah,  is  caDed  his  son. 

22.  Zerubbabel  (21) :  Meshullam,  Hananiah,  d. 
.^helomith.  Hashubah,  Ohel,  Berechiah,  Hasadiah, 
Jushab-hesed,  1  Ch  3^^-  =". 

23.  Hananiah  (22) :  Pelatiah,  Jeshaiah,  ss. 
Rephaiah,  ss.  Aman,  ss.  Obadiah,  ss.  Shecaniab 
(24),  1  Ch  3^. 

This  list  has  been  interpreted  in  two  ways :  (a)  Hananiah  was 
the  father  of  six  sons,  whoee  names  foDow,  before  four  of  idMxn 
'  sons '  was  written  because  they  were  founders  of  distingiusbed 
families  of  the  time  ot  the  writer  (Be.);  (b)  From  'scmis  of 
Rephaiah'  (21^^  to  the  end  of  the  clMq|>ter  is  a  genealogical 
fragment  representing  teandies  of  the  &mi]y  of  Darid,  moae 
ocmnexion  with  Zerubbabel  was  unasoertainable  (Ke.) ;  LXZ, 
Tulg.  and  Syr.  read  instead  of  "13.  'sons'  >i^  'his  son,'  and  the 
genealogy  {is)  (24X  then,  is  as  follows :  Hananiah,  Pelatiak, 
JeskaiMt,  Obadiah,  Sheeaniah,  ShemaiaA,  Hattu^  Igal,  Banah, 
Neariah,  Sbapbat.  This  is  preferred  by  Ki.  et  aL  and  btii^ 
the  descendants  of  Da%id  down  to  nine  generations  after 
Zerubbabel. 

24.  Sheeaniah  (23):  Shemaiah,  Hattosh,  Igal, 
Bariah.  Neariah  |25),  Shaphat,  1  Ch  3^. 

25.  Neariah  (24) :  Elioenai  (26),  Hizkiah,  Azri- 
kam. 

26.  Elioenai  '2.>) :  HodaA-iah,  Eliashib,  Pelaiah, 
Akkub,  Johanan,  Delaiah,  Anani,  1  Ch  3-*. 

This  completes  the  list  of  the  descendants  of  David. 

27.  Zerolah  (16) :  Abishai,  Joab,  Asahel, 
1  Ch  21". 

28.  Abigail  (16) :  (f.  Jether)  Amasa,  1  Ch  2". 

29.  Caleb  i5) :  Me^ha  f.  Ziph,  ss.  Mareshah  f. 
Hebron  (30),  d.  Achsah,  1  Ch  2*=^'»^ 

Caleb  represents  the  powerful  clan  of  the  Calebites  of  S. 
Judah  (see  Caleb),  The  record  in  (29)  is  obscure ;  LXX  has 
Harediah  for  Mesba  (also  KL  who  thinks  an  enumeration  of 
SB.  Mareshah  must  have  stood  at  the  end  of  \JB^  Better  We. 
that  88.  M.  is  written  to  distinguish  the  gentHic  name  iii»jMd»i»h 
from  that  of  the  city.    On  Achsah  see  art.  (cf.  Jg  l^-^- 1^ 

30.  Hebrcn  (-29) :  Korah,  Tappuah,  Rekem  (31), 
Sheraa(32),  1  Ch  2^. 

31.  Rekem  ^30) :  Shammai,  Maon  f.  Bethzur, 
1  rh2"i'f-. 

32.  Shema  (30) :  Raham  f.  Jorkeam,  1  Ch  2". 

33.  Jahdai  (?) :  Regem,  Jotham,  Geshan,  Pelet, 
Ephah,  Shaaph  (34),  1  Ch  2". 

The  connexion  of  Jahdai  with  the  foregoing  is  not  given. 
His  name  evidently  has  fallen  out  of  the  tejrt. 

*  Jehoaddan,  2  Ch  -261. 

t  Uzziah  and  Jechiliah,  2  Ch  26*. 

:  Abijah,  2  Ch  29i. 

S  CaoaDy  called  Jehoiachin,  2  K  24M-. 


34.  Shaaph  (33)  f.  Madmannah :  Sheva  f.  Mach- 
bena,  and  f.  Gibea,  1  Ch  2*^. 

Vv.4S  and  ^  are  from  another  source,  and  to  be  separated 
from  TT.^<7.«  (We.  KLX  since  Ephah,  in  v.*  the  name  of  a 
coocobine  of  Caleb,  in  v.*'  vt  the  name  of  a  s.  Shaaph.  Their 
contents  ttppeua  in  (36X  y.«  is  an  evident  continuatioa  of  t.47. 
li»ii«r«Hnf 'Mw^B)M»haly^(^>»a^)wPl«hnlll«^rp^<^(^^^i^)'«n/^SK«f)p^^ 

b«at.' 

In  the  foregoing  lists  (29)-(SI)  Hebron,  Tappoah,  Maon,  Ziph, 
Bethznr,  Manmannah,  and  Gibea  are  well-known  cities  <rf  Jodah 
within  the  probable  early  domain  of  the  Calebites.  To  these 
probably  dioald  be  added  Shema  (;!;7)=Shema  (5Cr7  (Jos  159>X 
Jorkeam  (Cjf  p^= Jokdeam  (cy^?;)  (Jos  15S6),  pdet  (ojf ) = Beth- 
pelet  (ob^  n<3)  (Jos  IS^X  Machbena  (iq^)=(>bbonYp3«)  (Jos 
15*X  ^ese  towns  suggest  the  transfer  of  gentilic  names  to 
localities  or  the  converse.  While  some  of  the  othernames  occur 
elsewhere  (Me8ha,a  king  o<  Moab,2K34;  Shammai.  1  Ch 4^7 ; 
Jothim,  Jg»etaL;  Sheva?  S  8  aoBX  they  throw  no  ii^ht  on 
the  bi^oty  bdund  these  genealogies  or  the  funilies  or  places 
recorded;  nnleaB  Koiab  a  s.  Esiui  and  district  of  £dom  (Gn 
3(S9L  14. 16) ;  Bekon,  a  king  <rf  Midian  (Nu  318) :  ^[diah,  a  Midian- 
ite  tribe ;— all  aerre  to  confirm  the  indicatiaas  found  elsewhere 
<rf  a  clooe  affinity  beiweai  Ghleb  and  the  Edomites  and  adjoin- 
ing peoiriea.  Bafaam  (D(n)>  *  noon  kindred  with  Joabmeel 
(^KZiTTX — Jahdai,  Begem,  (xedum,  and  Shaaph  are  found  only 
in  this  connexion. 

35.  Caleb  (5) :  a.  (m.  Azabah)  d.  Jerioth,  Jesher, 
Shobab,  Ardon,  1  Ch  2^. 

b.  (m.c.  Ephah)  Haran,  Moza,  Gazez,  1  Ch  2". 

c.  (m.c.  M^acah)  Sheber,  Tirhanah,  1  Ch  2*^. 

d.  (m.  Ephrathah)  Hur  (36)  (42),  (Ashhur  f. 
Tekoa),  lCh2»»-»». 

Caleb  in  (35)  as  in  ^)  represents  the  clan,  and  the  descendants 
given  in  (33)h^)  nnqnesticMiahly  embody  traditions  or  convey 
historical  infomntion  respecting  the  fomiUes  and  localities  of 
the  clan  during  different  p«iods  of  its  history.  They  are 
taken  from  late  material  in  1  Ch  (KLX  During  the  pre-exiHc 
period  the  Calebites  dwelt  in  S.  Jodah  (see  CalebX  During 
the  post-exilic  period,  owing  to  the  aggresaon  of  the  Edcnnites, 
they  seem  to  have  moved  farther  north  (or  if  taken  into 
captivity  were  thus  located  on  their  return),  and  thus  dwelt 
in  the  districts  of  Bethldiem  and  Kiriath-jearim.  This,  the 
soppoeition  <rf  We.,  aeons  (deaiiy  proved  bom  the  geo 
localities  mmticmed  and  indicated  in  1  C3i  9^^,  viz. 
Idiem,  Kiriatti-jearim,  Netc^rfia,  Bethgader,  Zorah,  £sht 
Atroth-beth-Joab  (We.  p.  2Sff.)  (see  also  (3d)X  The  diildren 
at  Amhah  (their  names  may  be  en^matkal)  represent  the 
families  that  bekmged  to  the  <uder  place  ot  residence,  hence  per- 
haps the  mother's  name  Amh«h  (rr^Tj?),  'abandoned.'  Ephah 
and  HawfTih  as  ocmcabines  represent  alien  or  inferior  elements 
wfaidi  ooalesoed  witti  the  dan.  Efriirathah  represoits  the  dis- 
trict of  Bethlehem  (see  EfbkathahX  The  meaning  and  text 
of  1  Cb  2i>8  is  unceitain.  Jerioth  is  regarded  as  another  name 
for  Aznbah  (Be.)  or  anothor  wife  with  Azubah  (Oe.X  or  a 
daughter  of  *»ntiali  (Vnlg.  KL  Ke.  Zoe.X  or  the  mother  of 
Asubah,  «.«.  Ambah  was  her  daughter  {irTT.  nz)  (We.  p.  33X 

The  MT  of  1  Ch  2^,  which  yields  an  AUah,  wife  of  Hezron 
and  m.  of  Ashhur,  is  ]dainly  coriupt.  A  few  sli^t  changfes 
give  the  i^qpropriate  rendering,  'Ana  after  the d«Mh  of  Hezrcm, 
CUeb  came  onto  Ephrathah,  fiie  wife  of  Henon  his  father,  and 
she  bare  unto  him  Ashhur.'  The  ""»»"i«»g  seems  to  be :  The 
pre-exQic  inbalHtantB  of  Ephrathah  were  Hexrmiites,  repre- 
sented under  E.  the  wife  of  Heson.  The  later  setUement  of  the 
CUelMtes  is  rqwesented  under  the  union  of  C.  with  Ephrathah. 
Adibur(-nn7K= Tin  srx.  We.  p.  15)  is  evidently  identical  with  Hur, 
the  firstborn  of  l^tbratbah  (1  (Hi  2^    On  Gazes  (356)  see  art. 

36.  Hur  (35")  (Uri,  Bezalel,  1  Ch  2®):  Shobal 
(37)  f.  Kiriath-jearim  (38 >,  SaJma  (39)  f.  Bethlehem, 
Hareph  f.  Bethgader,  1  Cli  i^'^. 

The  genealogy  Hur,  Uri,  Bezalel  is  an  evident  insertion  from 
Ex  31*,  and  is  out  of  place  in  a  series  of  gentilic  and  geographi- 
cal names  or  relationships. 

37.  Shobal  (36) :  Haroeh  (Reaiah,  2  Ch  4^),  half 
Menuhoth,  1  Ch  2^. 

Haroeh  (^10.7)  is  prob.  textual  error  for  Reaiah  {n^yp;)  s.  Shobal 
in  1  Ch  4*.'  On  half  Menuhoth  see  note  on  (39x'  Of  these 
families  nothing  further  is  known. 

38.  Kiriath-jeariin  families  (36) :  Ithrite?,  Pnth- 
ites,  Shnmathites,  Mishraites,  Zorathites,  Eshtaol- 
ites,  1  Ch  2». 

The  Putbites,  Shumathites,  and  Mishraites  are  not  mentioned 
elsewhere.  To  the  Ithrites  beloi^ed  two  of  David's  heroes, 
Ira  and  Gareb  (2  S  23M,  1  Ch  llf^  The  Zorathites  and  Esh- 
taolites  are  properiy  the  (gentilic  names  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Zorab  and  E^ta'ol.  These  are  placed  subordinate  to  the 
Mishraites  or  the  other  families  (1  Cix  2^X  Zorah  is  mentioned 
in  Keb  11^,  and  its  people  as  Zorites  again  ai^nrently  in 
lCb2«(39X 
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39.  Salma  (36):  Bethleheiu,Netophathite8,Atroth- 
betli-Joab,  half  Manahathites,  Zorites,  Tirathites, 
Shimeathites,  Sucathitea,  1  Cli  2«'-. 

Salnia  is  evidently  identical  with  the  reputed  f.  Roaz  (10). 
The  Xetoiiliathites  (Neh  122*)  were  inlmbitunts  of  Netophah 
(Ezr  '/-"i,  Xch  72«),  j)robably  a  village  near  licthlehem.  Atroth- 
beth-Joab  is  probably  the  same  as  the  valley  of  the  craftsmen 
(Neh  li:»).  Of  the  Manahathites  nothing  is  known.  They  C^niQ) 
are  probably  the  same  as  the  Menuhoth  (37)  (nin:a)  (Ki.  has 
'nnjD  in  v.W).  The  statement  that  the  Tiratliites  (D'Tiifi^)! 
Shimeathites  (Cnj^p?'),  and  Sucathites  (Q'np^b)  were  families  of 
scribes  which  dwelt  at  Jabez  (v.s*),  clearly  proves  that  we  have 
post-ex.  material  in  our  lists,  for  scribes  are  unknown  before 
this  period.  The  Vulg.  saw  in  the  families  three  different 
dasses  of  rcli'„'ious  f\inetionarie« ;  canentes,  regonantes,  et  in 
tabemaetdis  cominoranten.  Be.  allows  a  similar  derivation, 
except  that  he  regards  the  first  class  as  door-keepers  (Aram,  jnn 
=Heb.  lyy  door  or  gate).  We.  (p.  30  f.)  finds  underlying  the 
three  names  nj/in  a  technical  term  for  sacred  music,  •"'yOv' 
the  Halacha  or  sacred  tradition,  and  npib,  which  he  connects 
with  Vulg.,  and  Be.  with  np?D  '  booth,"  cf.  Lv  2334.  Ges.  LexA^ 
derives  the  last  two  names  from  unknown  places.  Ke.  inter- 
prets as  cU'S(!endanta  from  Tira,  Shimci  and  Suchah.  For  their 
connexion  with  Kenit«s  see  Kksitks. 

40.  Reaiah  (37) :  Jalmth,  Ahumai,  Lahad,  1  Ch42. 

The  lists  (40)-(55)  from  lOh  4i-20  '  look  almost  like  a  gathering 
of  genealogical  pebbles  rolled  together  from  various  quarters, 
consisting  of  older  and  younger  parts  that  are  kept  together 
only  by  the  common  connexion  with  the  tribe  of  Judah' 
(Zoe.).  Several  of  the  leading '  fathers '  are  Calebites,  i.e.  Shobal, 
Hur,  Ashhur,  Chelub,  Kenaz,  Othniel,  and  Caleb.  Hence  the 
lists  represent  members  of  that  clan,  and  Caleb  should  be 
substituted  for  Carmi  in  v.i  (We.  Ki.  Zoe.).  WTiether  the  names 
and  relationships  reflect  pre-exilic  conditions  or  post-exilic  is 
difficult  to  determine.  Ki.  regards  the  passage,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  v.i  and  a  few  phrases  noted  below,  as  from  the  older 
sources  of  Ch.  along  with  228-8S.  42-15.  47. 4».  We.'s  view  is  simi- 
lar, that  in  the  main  pre-ex.  conditions  are  reflected.  Be.  held, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  the  mention  of  a  number  of  the  names 
in  the  historj-  given  in  Ezr  and  Neh,  that  we  have  a  classification 
of  the  tribe"  of  .Tudah  actually  made  in  the  time  between 
Zerubbabel  and  Ezra,  so  that  these  apparently  broken  and  in- 
coherent genealogies  were  plain  to  the  readers  of  the  time  of 
the  Chronicler.  The  view  of  We.  and  Ki.  is  more  probable. 
We  have,  then,  an  old  list  of  Calebites  edited  to  bring  it  into 
greater  harmony  with  the  later  times.  Reaiah,  cf.  (37),  occurs  in 
a  Reubenite  pedigree  1  Ch  .")■',  and  as  a  family  name  among  the 
returned  with  Zerubbabel  Ezr  247,  Neh  7'".  Jahath  is  a  frequent 
Levite  name  (1  Ch  cao.  43  23lOf.  2422,  2  Ch  3412).  Ahumai  and 
Lahad  are  mentioned  only  here.  These  are  all  called  families 
of  the  Zorathitcs  (v.2b  ace.  to  Ki.  is  from  a  later  hand),  cf.  (38), 
1  Ch  163. 

41.  Hur?  f.  Etam:  Jczreel,  Ishma,  Idbash,  d. 
Hazzelelponi,  Penuel  f.  Gedor,  Ezer  f.  Hushah, 
1  Ch  4»'-. 

The  MT  of  v.3-'  is  defective  (D^'J?  '58  n^K  'these  are  f.  of 
Etam')-  RV  supplies  'sons,'  i.e.  Jezreel,  etc.,  are  ss.  of  father 
of  Etam.  Ki.  inserts  '  sons  of  Hur '  (nin  'J5),  but  the  '  sons  of 
Hur'  (v.4b)  must  include  (40)  as  well  as  (41).  LXX  (also  Kau.) 
has,  '  These  are  the  sons  of  Etam '  (oZrei  vloi  A<'t«^).  Etam  is 
■  a  village  near  Bethlehem  ;  ]x)ssibly  another  place  of  the  same 
name  may  be  found  near  Hebron  (see  art.  Etam).  Jezreel  and 
Oedor  are  towns  of  S.  Judah  (Jos  15*8.  B8).  Two  heroes  of 
David's  guard  are  mentioned  as  Hushites  (2  S  21i8  2.327,  i  ch 
1129  204  2711),  but  the  location  of  Hushah  is  unknown.  Penuel, 
a  personal  or  i^entilic  name,  i.s  otherwise  unknown.  It  cannot 
be  associate*!  with  the  Penuel  E.  of  the  Jordan.  Ezer  ma.v  be 
the  same  as  Ezrah  (.13).  Of  Ishma  and  Idbash  and  Hazzelelponi, 
mentionetl  only  here,  nothing  is  known.  The  last  should  be 
rendered  '  the  Zelelponites '  ('i'lS^^yn  =  Uis';'^^  with  art.).  The 
wonls  in  v.48  '  firstborn  .  .  .  Bethlehem'  are  according  to  Ki. 
from  a  later  hand. 

42.  Ashhur  (Hur)  f.  Tekoa  (S.?')  :  (m,  Naarah) 
Ahuzzam,  Hepher,  Teineni,  Haahashtari,  (m. 
Helah)  Zereth,  Izhar  (Zohar,  RVm),  Ethnan, 
1  Ch  4»-l 

On  Ashhur  (=Hur)  see  under  (SS^).  F.  of  Tekoa,  ace.  Ki.  is 
an  annotation,  cf.  1  Ch  224  (35a).  Tekoa  is  near  Bethlehem  (see 
Tkko.\).  Naarah,  evidently  not  this  one,  was  a  town  on  the 
borders  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin  (Jos  167),  but  no  such  locality 
has  yet  been  identified  with  Judah.  Hepher,  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  Tappuah  (Jos  1217)  and  Socoh  (1  K  41"),  evi- 
dently belonged  to  S.  Judah.  Temeni  ('JD'p)  properly  means 
Southerner,  i.e.  of  S.  Judah.  Cf.  Tcman  QD'O  patronymic 
'iCn)  of  Edom  (On  30ii  et  al.).  Ethnan  (\:r\^  is  prob.  identical 
with  Ithnan  (J.;or,  Jos  l.lSS),  a  city  of  S.  Judah.  For  Izhar  C^y, 
Kt.)  must  be  read  Zohar  (n.~i;i '  and  Zohar').  This  was  the  family 
name  of  Ephron  of  Hebron  (On  23**  25»),  and  also  of  a  s.  Simeon 


(On  40"').  Tl»e  other  names  in  (42)  occur  only  in  this  connexion. 
For  Haahashtari  ('^)?v''!!t5''7  =  "T?T''^  ^"**i  *"■*•)  should  be  'the 
Ahashtarites.'  If  this  word  is  of  Pers.  derivation  (Be.  Orf.  Heb. 
Lex.),  it  must  be  an  explanatory  gloss  referring  to  the  preceding 

families. 

43.  Hakkoz  (Koz)  :  Anub,  Zobebah,  families  of 

Aharhel  .s.  Harum,  1  Ch  4«. 

Koz  (wrongly  Hakkoz  AV  and  KV,  Heb.  pp  without  art.)  is 
a  post-ex.  family  name  (1  Ch  24io,  Ezr  281,  js^eh  34-  2i  763 ;  in  all 
these  passages  the  name  has  the  art.  pp!?  Hakkoz).  The  names 
Of  his  children  occur  only  here.  Anub  (I'Htl)  is  prob.  identical 
with  Anab  (.2)}l),  a  town  near  Debir  (Jos  15»0).  Jabez,  described 
in  vv.Bf.,  prob.  was  connected  in  some  way  with  Koz. 

44.  Chelub  (b.  Shuhah)  :  Mehir  f.  Eshton  (45), 
1  Ch  41'. 

Chelub  (a^V^)  is  clearly  another  form  of  the  clan  name  Caleb 
(3^9) ;  cf.  Chelubai  (1  Ch  29)  (5).  It  is  possible  that  for  Shuhah 
(nij"^)  we  should  read  Hushah  (n^n  v.4)  (41).  Of  Mehir  and 
Eshton,  names  occurring  only  here,  nothing  is  known. 

45.  Eshton  (44) :  Beth-rapha,  Paseah,  Tehinnah 
f.  Ir-nahash  (city  of  Nahash,  RVm),  1  Ch  4'=*. 

Beth-rapha  is  otherwise  unknown ;  a  Benjaminite  Kapha  is 
mentioned  1  Ch  82,  and  Kapha  '  giant '  or  the  pi.  Rephaim '  giants ' 
1  Ch  2(H.  But  these  throw  no  light  on  Beth-rapha.  Paseah  is  a 
post-ex.  family  name  of  the  Nethinim,  Ezr  24S,  Neh  7",  and  is 
mentioned  also  in  Neh  3*5.  The  other  names  do  not  occur  else- 
where. These  ss.  of  Eshton  are  called  '  the  men  of  Kecah ' 
(v.  12b),  a  place  also  otherwi.se  unknown.     The  LXX  has  Rechab. 

46.  Kenaz :  Othniel  (47),  Seraiah  (49),  1  Ch  4"». 
Kenaz  was  an  Edomite  tribe  (On  36ii- 16-42    1  Ch  l38-«»). 

Caleb,  ace.  to  Nu  8212,  jos  146. 14,  was  a  Kenizzite.  Othniel  was 
the  son  of  Kenaz  aec.  to  Jg  Ii3,  where  Kenaz  is  also  designated 
either  as  the  f.  or  b.  of  Caleb.  These  statements  clearly  prove 
a  close  relationship  between  the  Calebites  and  the  Edomites. 
This  is  further  reflected  in  Shobal  f .  Maiiahath,  occurring  in  the 
list  of  Edomites,  On  3623,  cf.  (37).  Othniel,  like  Caleb,  prob.  is  a 
clan  name.  Whether  the  clan  derived  its  name  from  a  distin- 
guished hero  Othniel,  or  whether  Othniel  is  a  purely  eponym- 
ous character,  cannot  perhaps  be  determined  (see  Othniei-). 
The  close  relationship  between  the  clans  of  Caleb  and  Othniel 
is  brought  out  in  the  story  of  Jg  112-15  (see  Moore  in  loco). 
Seraiah,  a  not  infrequent  name  from  the  time  of  David  onwards, 
as  the  brother  of  Othniel,  is  mentioned  only  here.  It  smacks  so 
strongly  of  an  individual,  and  the  later  period  of  Israel's  history, 
that  it  is  prob.  an  artificial  link  inserted  among  these  names.  It 
is  among  the  names  of  the  companions  of  Zerubbabel,  Ezr  2-''2. 

47.  Othniel  (46) :  Hathath,  1  Ch  4"^ 

48.  Meonothai :  Ophrah,  1  Ch  4^\ 

Hathath  occurs  nowhere  else.     Perhaps  Meonothai  >i 
joined  as  another  s.  of  Othniel.    It  also  is  not  found  elsowlitre, 
but  probably  represents  the  inhabitants  of  Maon  of  S.  Judah. 
Of  Ophrah,  the  name  also  of  a  city  of  Benjamin  (Jos  1823, 1 S 1317) 
and  of  one  of  Manasseh  (Jg  OH),  nothiii.«:  is  known. 

49.  Seraiah  (46) :  Joab  f.  Ge-harashim,  1  Ch  4"''. 

See  (39).  Acc.  to  Ki.  '  f.  Geharashim,  craftsmen '  v.  14  is  from 
a  later  hand. 

50.  Caleb  s.  Jephunneh:  Iru,  Elah  (51),  Naam, 
1  Ch  4^5^ 

On  Caleb  s.  of  Jephunneh  see  Caleb.  This  additional  list  of 
descendants  of  Caleb  shows  that  the  Chronicler's  lists  contain 
different  groups  of  Calebites  not  reduced  to  a  perfect  genealogical 
system,  but  arranged  somewhat  independently  of  each  other, 
refiecting,  as  already  intimated,  enumerations  of  different 
times,  localities,  and  sources.  Many  writers  (the  older  com- 
mentators generally)  wishing  to  hanuonize  all  of  the  OT  notices 
of  Caleb,  and  regarding;  each  Caleb  as  representing  an  indiWdual, 
have  seen  several  Calebs  in  1  Ch  2  and  4.  Netcler  (Die  BOcher 
der  bibligchen  Chronik,  p.  34)  gives  the  following  line  of  descent : 
Judah,  Perez,  Hezron,  Caleh  Ben-hezron,  Hur,  Caleb  Ben-hur, 
Salma,  Kenaz,  Jephunneh,  Caleb  Ben-jephunneh.  A  somewhat 
similar  explanation  is  given  in  Zoe.  (Eng.  ed.  p.  46)  by  the  editor 
and  translator,  J.  O.  Murphy.  For  Iru  Elah  (n^N  n'y),  Ir  and  Elah 
(hSn)  TV)  way  be  read  (Ki.).  We.  (p.  89)  finds  the  name  Iru 
equivalent  to  Iram,  a  duke  of  E>lom  (1  Ch  1&4  5TJ,' =  E"J'i'). 
One  is  tempted  to  join  Ir  (Tjf)  'city'  with  Elah  (nj;'><  =  n^'>< 
Dillmann,  On  3641),  and  find  reference  to  the  city  Elath  (see 
art.).  At  all  events  Elah  is  an  Edomitic  name  (On  3041),  and 
may  be  seen  also  in  El-paran  (J'JKS  TX),  the  wilderness  south 
of  Judah.    Naora  is  otherwise  unknown. 

51.  Elah  (50)  :  Kenaz,  1  Ch  4"^ 

Kenaz  as  s.  Elah  is  surprising  (assuming  that  the  genealo^ 
is  not  of  persons),  unless  Elah  is  the  name  of  the  distnot 
of  Elath  or  El-paran,  which  might  have  been  the  early  home 
of  the  Kenizzites,  or  the  name  of  a  tribe  to  which  Kenaz  be- 
came subordinate.    Perhaps  a  transposition  should  be  made  in 
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the  Heb.  text,  aod  instead  of  ]jp  .iSk  'i^\  we  should  read  .n^K 
mf  <J?  '  And  the^  are  the  sona  of  Kenaz,'  referring:  to  ('(6}-(S0) 

52.  Jehallelel :  Ziph,  Ziphah,  Tiris,  Asarel,  1  Ch 

Jehallelel  only  here,  and  as  a  peraonal  or  family  name  of 
aa.  Menui,  2  Ch  29^3  Ziph,  the  name  of  a  city  of  S.  Judah ; 
Sfdtah,  fem.  form  of  the  same  occurs  only  here.  Tiria  and 
Awel  are  not  mentioned  elsewhere. 

53.  Ezrah :  Jether,   Mered  (54),   Epber,  Jalon, 

1  Ch  4i"».  I 

Esrah  possibly  is  the  same  as  Ezer  (41).     Jether  is  not  an  i 
uncommon  name,  cf.  (14).    Mered  occurs  only  in  this  connexicMi. 
E^pher  is  the  name  of  a  son  of  Midian  (Gn  25*,  1  Ch  133),  and  also  ' 
of  an  individual  or  family  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (1  Clh 
53*).    Jalon  is  found  only  here. 

54.  Mered  (53) :  (m.  Bithiah)  Miriam,  Shaounai, 
Ishbah  f.  Eshtemoa,  (ni.  the  Jewess)  Jered  f. 
Gredor,  Heber  f.  Soco,  Jekathiel  f.  Zanoah,  1  Ch 

The  present  text  of  v.i"'  gives  no  complete  sense.  Usually  i 
the  clauses  are  rearrange<l.  The  statement,  'And  these  are 
the  ss.  Bithiah  d.  Pharaoh  which  Mered  took '  (i^b),  is  placed 
immediately  after  Jalon  (17*)  (Be.  Ke.  Zoe.  Oe.  Kaa.^ ;  this 
gives  (54).  LXX  (in  l"**)  had  a  different  text  QKmi  lyimsro  ' 
'l^if),  which  Ki.  follows,  emending  CTTTTIK  VBl  to  iri'.TX  nri-i  ' 
DTIJTIK,  '  And  Jether  begat  Miriam,'  etc.  This  places  Jether  as 
tiM  progenitor  of  the  ss.  given  in  (54),  and  assumes  that  the 
ss.  Mered  and  Bithiah,  originally  enumerated,  have  fallen  out 
of  the  text.  Miriam,  elsewhere  in  OT  only  of  Moses*  sister,  is 
here  evidently  a  man's  name.  Sbammai,  also  the  name  of  a 
Jerahmeelite,  ct".  (S).  Ishbah  and  Jekuthiel  occur  only  here, 
and  also  Jered,  except  as  the  name  of  the  antediluvian  patri- 
arch (Gn  9^).  Heber  is  not  uncommon.  In  (41)  Penuel  is 
given  as  f.  Gedor.  Possibly,  the  posterity  of  two  families  or 
individuals  were  the  reputed  founders  of  tiie  city.  Eshtemoa, 
Gedor,  Soco,  and  Zanoah  are  all  towns  in  S.  Judah  or  near 
Hebron  (see  arts.).  Of  the  connexion  here  mentioned  of  Mered 
or  Jether  with  Bithiah  d.  Pharaoh  nothing  is  known.  Instead  I 
of  '  the  Jewess,'  EVm  transliterates,  Hajehudijah,  and  AV 
Jehudijah. 

55.  Hodiah :  (m.  sister  of  Naham)  f.  Eeilah  the 

Garmite,  Eshtemoa  the  Maacathite,  1  Ch  4^*. 

Hodiah  is  a  common  name  of  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Xeh.  (AVhere 
wrongly  a  woman's  name, '  his  wife  Hodiah ').  Before  Eshtemoa 
probably  f.  has  fallen  out.  Keilah  and  Eshtemoa  are  the  names 
of  Judaean  towns  (see  art.).  Maacathite  ('rc^."")  shows  prob- 
ably a  connexion  with  Maacah  (>T^£3)  (3o«).  Gaiinite  and  Xaham 
occur  only  here. 

56.  Shimon :  Aranon,  Rinnah,  Ben-hanan,  Tilon, 
1  Ch  4-"'. 

57.  Ishi :  Zoheth,  Ben-zoheth,  1  Ch  4P^. 

There  is  nothing  to  throw  light  on  these  names,  most  of 
which  are  mentioned  only  in  this  connexion.  Ishi  is  in  (11). 
Probably  a  name  has  fallen  out  before  Ben-zoheth,  i.e.  s. 
Zoheth. 

58.  Perez  fam. :  a.  Bant,  Imri,  Omri,  Ammihud, 
Uthai,  1  Ch  9*. 

b.  Mahalald,  Shephatiah,  Amariah,  Zechariah, 
Uzziah,  Atliaiah,  >eh  11^ 


The  pedigrees  of  the  post-exilic  Perezitea  Uthai  (cf.  Ezr  8^*)  and 
Athaiah  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. 

59.  Zerah  (1) :  Zimri  (Zabdi  (60),  Jos  7^),  Ethan 
(61),  Heman,  Caleol,  Dara,  1  Ch  2«. 

Ethan,  Heman,  Calcol,  and  Dara  (Darda)  are  probably  the 
names  of  famous  men  of  the  family  of  Zerah  (cf.  1  K  43i)  (see 
arts.).  W"hether  Ethan  and  Heman  are  to  be  connected  with  the 
Levitical  singers  of  those  names  is  imcertain. 

60.  Zabdi  (59) :  (JamU,  Achan,  Jos  7^ ;  cf.  1  Ch 
.37 

Pedigree  of  Achan  the  trespasser  (Achar,  1  Clh  27),  see  Achan. 

61.  Ethan  /59) :  Azariah,  1  Ch  2«. 

Azariah  the  Ethanite  is  otherwise  unknown.  For  another 
Zerahite  see  note  at  end  of  XXI. 

Y.  1.  ISSiCHAR:  Tola.  (2).  Puah.*  Jashub.t 
Shimron,  Gn  46i^  Xu  26-^'-,  1  Ch  7^ 

2.  Tolail):  Uzzi  (3),  Rephaiah,  Jeriel,  Jahmai, 
Ibsam,  Shemuel,  1  Ch  7-. 

-  Puvah  (HjB)  (GA  4613). 

t  lob  (2V)  (Gn  4613).  a  txt.  err.  (BaU,  SBOT,  in  loc.). 
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3.  Uzzi  (2) :  Izrahiah,  Michael,  Obadiah,  Joel, 
Isshiah,  1  Ch  7». 

Of  the  names  in  the  genealogy  of  laeachar's  descendants.  Tola 
appears  as  that  of  one  of  the  minor  Judges,  'a.  Poah,  g.  Dodo, 
a  man  of  Issachar'  (Jg  lOi^}.  This  implies  that  traditiotis 
varied  in  respect  to  the  relationship  of  the  clans  of  Tola  and 
Puah.  Puah  may  have  been  Uie  more  ancient,  but  Tola  was  on- 
doubtedly  the  principal  clan  of  Isaacfaar,  whose  seat  seems  to  have 
been  centred  at  the  onlmown  Shamir  (Jg  IC^X  Of  the  other 
persons  and  families  recorded  nothing  further  is  known,  beyond 
that  those  of  (2)  and  (3)  are  called  '  mighty  men  of  valour '  and 
'chief  men,'  and  assigned  apparently  to  the  time  of  David, 
lCh7«. 

VI.  1.  Zebulun  :  Sered,  Elon,  Jahleel,  Gn  4&*, 
Nn  262«. 

Nothing  further  than  their  mention  is  known  of  these  clans. 
Elon,  probably  an  eponym  from  the  clan,  is  one  of  the  minor 
judges  of  Israel,  who  was  buried  in  a  place  of  the  same  name 
whose  locality  is  unknown  (Jg  1211''-,  cf.  Moore,  in  toe.).  Ko 
genealogy  of  Zebulun  is  given  by  the  Chronicler. 

VII.»  1.  Hahasseh:  «.  Machir,  Abiezer  (7), 
Helek,  Asriel,  Shechem  (5).  Hepher  (6),  Shemida 
(5),  Jos  17"-. 

b.  Machir,  Gilead,  lezer,  Helek,  Asriel,  Shechem, 
Shemida,  Hepher,  Nu  26^"^"-. 

c.  (m.  Aramsean  concubine)  Machir  (f.  Gilead)  , 
Zelophehad  (6),  d.  Hammolecheth  (7),  1  Ch  7"'- ". 

2.  Machir  (la**):  (m.  Maacah)  Peresh,  Sheresh  (3), 
1  Ch  7-''. 

3.  Sheresh  (2) :  Ulam  (1),  Rakem,  1  Ch  7^®. 
i.  Ulam  3) :  Bedan,  1  Ch  7". 

5.  Shemida  (l^^) :  Ahian,  Shechem  (1»»>),  Likhi, 
Aniam,  1  Ch  7'*. 

6.  Hepher  (lb):  Zelophehad  (!«),  dd.  Mahlah, 
Noah,  Hoglah,  Milcah,  Tirzah,  Nn  26»  271. 

7.  Hammolecheth  (1<=) :  Ishhod,  Abiezer  (1»),  and 
Mahlah,  1  Ch  V^ 

The  genealogy  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  appears  in  different 
forms.  Of  the  clans'enumerated  (l***),  Machir  is  by  far  the  most 
important.  In  the  Song  of  Deborah  he  stands  for  the  tribe  of 
Muiasseh  (Jg  o^*),  and  his  home  at  that  time  seems  to  have 
been  W.  of  the  Jordan  (cf.  v.i'^  But  he  was  especially  known 
and  remembered  as  the  f.  or  conqueror  of  GQead  (Xu  -hP^  323», 
Jos  171,  Dt  31-*).  Ace  to  many  authorities  this  conquest  was 
made  from  W.  Palestine  (Smend,  HWB,  ed.  Riehm ;  Stade, 
Gtich,  L  p.  149;  Budde,  Richt.  u.  Sam.  p.  H  S.;  Moore  on 
Jg  515 ;  but  G.  A.  Smith,  Hitt.  Geoff,  p.  577  n.,  regards  the  argu- 
ment as  inconclusiveX  From  his  pre-eminence  and  eariier 
development  Machir,  then,  was  regarded  as  the  firstborn  of 
Manasseh,  or  as  the  only  son.  In  this  latter  scheme  (1*)  the 
other  dans  of  JIanaaaeh  are  recorded,  not  as  descendants  of 
Machir  simply,  but  also  of  Gilead,  as  though  their  home  was  E. 
of  the  Jordan.  But  the  clan  lezer,  i.e.  Abi-ezer  (Gideon's  clan), 
belonged  to  the  district  W.  of  the  Jordan  (Jg  6ii-  w  §2).  iirzah, 
the  aty,  a  d.  Zelophehad  s.  Hepher  (7X  was  likewise  situated 
W.  of  the  Jordan  (see  Tirzah),  and  Jos  ITi"'-  plainly  implies  that 
all  of  the  ss.  Manasseh  (1»)  except  Machir  dwelt  W.  of  the 
J<MdaD.  To  tiie  author  of  (1>>)  the  name  Gilead  then  either  had 
lost  its  ge<:^Taphical  meaning,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  hold- 
ing that  Gilead  was  Srst  conquered,  as  represented  in  the  Hex., 
he  regarded  the  W.  Manassites  as  offshoots  of  the  E.  Manassites. 
The  genealogical  scheme  of  (l')  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5)  (7X  given  in 
1  Ch  714-19,  is  clearly  different  from  (1»)  or  (l*),  although  not 
without  points  of  connexion.  The  passage  from  which  (1«)  is 
derived  is  corrupt,  and  in  its  present  state  unintelligible,  for- 
bidding any  satisfactory  reconstruction  (RL  ;  see  attempts  in 
Be.  Oe).  Asriel  CJXITKX.I  Ch  7",  is  plainly  a  dittography  out 
of  the  following  words  (Tn^;  "^S)-  The  statement  that  the  m. 
of  2Hachir  was  an  Aranuean  appears  likewise  in  the  LXX  of 
Gn  50®.  The  reference  to  Huppim  and  Shuppim  and  the  sister 
(v.  15)  is  entirely  obscure.  In  Maacah,  the  wife  of  Machir,  we 
may  possibly  see  some  connexion  between  Machirites  and  their 
neighbours,  the  Maacathites  (see  Maacah).  In  1  Ch  2'-ii 
Hezron  s.  Perez  s.  Judah  is  represented  as  begetting  through  a 
d.  of  Machir,  Segub,  who  begat  Jair,  '  who  had  twenty-three 
cities  in  the  land  of  Gilead. '  Segub  (.Z'20,  who  is  not  men- 
tioned elsewhere,  probably  has  arisen  in  transcription  from  Aigob 
(3ilX),  the  district  given  as  inhabited  by  Jair  the  s.  Manasseh 
(Dt  31*).  Why  Hezron,  a  clan  of  Judah  '(IT.  3),  should  be  con- 
nected at  all  with  Machir  is  entirely  obscure.  The  statement 
probably  has  arisen  through  some  misunderstanding. 

Hepher  (1»)  (6)  may  be  connected  with  Hepher,  the  city  and 
district  mentioned  in  Jos  121"  and  1  K  4io.  According  to 
Kuenen,  Zelophehad  was  originally  the  name  of  a  dty  (Dillm. 
on  Ifu  2629).  The  Jewish  law  of  female  inheritance  is  re- 
presented as  traced  to  the  petition  of  his  daughters  (Xu  271-11, 
36112).  The  d.  Tirxah,  as  assumed  above,  is  the  well-known  dty, 
and  perhaps  the  names  of  the  others  should  be  sought  in  towns 
or  villages.    Of  the  other  names  introduced  in  these  lists  beymid 
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what  bM  been  mentioned  we  know  nottUng.  Perhape  Likb! 
CnipV)  (B)-Helek  (p^n)  (lb)  and  Aniam  {Oii'M)  (6)«=Noab  (n^i) 
(6)  (Be.). 

8.  Epher,  Ishi,  Eliel,  Azriel,  Jeremiah,  Hodaviah, 
Jahdiel,  1  Ch  5-*. 

These  are  inontionod  as  '  mighty  men  of  valour,  famous  men, 
heads  of  their  fathers'  Iiousch,'  uf  the  half-tribi-  of  Manaiweh 
dwelling  E.  of  the  Jordan  (ref.).  Nolliiiij,'  further  of  them, 
indicating  when  they  lived  or  for  what  they  were  famous,  is 
given. 

VII.''  1.  EphraiM:  a.  Shuthelah  (12),  Becher, 
Tahan,  Nu  2G»». 

6.  Shuthelah,  Ezer,  Elead,  Beriah,  d.  Sheerah, 
Kephali,  Kesht'ph  (4),  1  Ch  T-^-^. 

2.  Shuthelah  (1) :  Eran,  Nu  2Q^. 

3.  Shuthelah  (1'')  :  Bered,  Tahath,  Eleadah, 
Tnhnth,  Zaimd,  Shuthelalj,  1  Ch  7'«"-. 

i.  Resheph  (l*") :  Telah,  Tahan,  Ladan,  Ammi- 
hud,  Elishnma,  Nun,  Joshua,  1  Ch  "J^-^. 

The  genealogy  of  Ephraim  (!•>)  (3)  (4),  preserved  in  1  Ch  720-27^ 
is  of  uncertain  const  ruction.  From  the  Heb.  text  it  is  not  clear 
whether  Kzer  an<i  Klfa<i  are  the  ss.  of  Shuthelah  (No.  2)  (3)  or 
of  Ephraim ;  or  Shi-erah  and  Uephah,  the  children  of  Beriah 
or  Ej)hmim.  The  latter  rendering  in  each  case,  as  in  (l^),  is 
the  better.  In  the  first  instance  the  context  clearly  demands 
it.  Of  special  interest  is  the  notice  of  the  slaughter  of  Ezer 
and  Elead  on  a  cattle  raid  by  the  men  of  Oath  (v.2i).  To  the 
older  commentators,  who  regarded  Epiiraim  and  his  diildren  as 
historical  individuals,  this  episode  was  ditfieult  of  explanation, 
because  it  belonged  evidently  to  the  period  of  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt.  It  was  usually  interpreted  as  a  foray  out  of  Goshen 
(Zoe.  Oe.) — against  the  use  of  the  word  T];  'go  down,'  Ew. 
placed  the  event  in  the  pre-Figyptian  period  {Hist.  i.  p.  380). 
Sayce  refers  to  it  as  historical,  aiifl  of  the  Egyptian  period 
{Patriarchal  Palestine,  p.  202).  There  is  little  doubt,  however, 
if  an  historical  collision  between  Ephraimitic  clans  and  Gittites 
underlies  this  notice,  that  the  foray  was  from  Mt.  Ephraim 
(Be.).  In  the  original  storj',  Ephraim  mourning  (v.22)  probably 
was  no  more  thought  of  a.s  an  individual  than  Ilachel  in  Jer  3116. 
The  ss.  of  Ephraim  slain  then  were  two  Ephraimitic  clans, 
destroyed  in  some  Phil.  war.  The  connexion  of  Beriah,  another 
clan,  with  the  event  arose  either  from  a  play  upon  the  word, 
Beriah  being  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  '  in  evil '  (n;;"i3  = 
^H^.'S)  (v.  23),  or,  in  addition  to  the  play  upon  the  name,  since 
Beriah  is  mentioned  as  a  Benjam.  family  of  Aijajon,  who  routed 
tiie  inhabitants  of  Gath  (1  Ch  8^'^),  it  is  possible  tliat  this 
Benjam.  Beriah,  having  driven  back  Qittite  mvaders,  received 
the  former  home  of  hzer  and  Elead,  and  thus  became  incor- 
porated into  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (Be.).  We.  regards  the 
entire  episode  as  of  late  fabrication  (Prol.  p.  214). 

The  list  of  names  given  in  this  genealogy  has  a  suspicious 
look.  They  appear  like  a  repetition  of  the  same  elements. 
Not  only  is  Shuthelah  repeated  (4),  but  there  is  a  stiiking 
similarity  between  the  other  names. 

pv'?  of  Eran. 
pyS  Laadan. 
mV^K  Eleadah. 
ly'^K  Elead. 
nVmB*  Shuthelah. 
n'?m  and  Telah. 
nnn  Tahath. 
p^  Tahan. 
1:2  Becher. 
Ti:i  and  Bered. 
121  Zabad. 

■Eahan  (1»)  (4)  and  Tahath  (3)  are  without  doubt  the  Tohu 
(1  8  1»)  and  the  Tahath,  Nahath,  and  Toah  (III.  22»i>).  Sheerah 
was  the  reputed  builder  of  Bethhoron,  whose  name  appears  in 
UzEen-sheerah  (wh.  see)  (v.24).  Elishama  s.  Amniihud  (4) 
appears  as  the  prince  of  the  triiie  of  Ephraim  in  Nu  li",  whence 
it  fc  easy  to  see  how  the  jiedigree  of  Joshua  was  constructed. 

VIII.  1.  Benjamin  :  a.  Bela  (2),  Becher  (4), 
Ashbel,  Gera,  Naanian,  Ehi,  Rosh,  Muppiin,  Hiip- 
pim,  Ard,  Gu  4G-'. 

b.  Bela  (2),  Aslibel,  Ahiram,  Shepliupham,  Hu- 
pham,  Nu  26="''-. 

c.  Bela  (2),  Becher  (4),  Jediael  (5),  1  Ch  7«. 

d.  Bela  (2),  Ashbel,  Aharali.  Nolmli,  Ilapha, 
1  Ch  81. 

We  have  thus  four  different  lists  of  ss.  Benjamin.  Bela  is 
common  to  all ;  Ehi,  Kosh,  .Muppim,  and  Hupiiim  (l»)are  clearly 
equivalent  to  Ahiram,  Shepliupham,  and  Hupham  (l*");  cf.  the 
Heb.  text,  D'sn  C'ED  rxn  "nx,  with  ccn  csibp  dthk.  Hence 
Kosh  (1»)  should  be  struck  out  and  Ahiram  substituted  for  Ehi 
(!•),  and  also  probably  for  Aharah  (n^q<<)  (Id).    On  4«a  LXX 


reads  Benjamin,  Bela,  Becher.  Ashbel ;  B«la,  Oera,  Naaman, 
Ehi,  Rosh,  Muppim,  and  Huppim.  This  corresponds  with  (2») 
^8)  (see  below),  where  Gera,  Naaman,  and  Ard  are  ss.,  Bela  ana 
Shuppim  and  Huppim  ip-andsons.  Hence  the  original  text  of 
On  4(pi  may  have  read  Benjamin,  Bela,  Becher,  Ashbel ;  Bela, 
Gera,  Naaman,  Ahiram,  Shephupham,  Huppim,  Ard  (Ball,  in,  loeo. 
SDOT). 

In  (lo)  Jediael  (>Ky.""i*)  appears  as  the  equivalent  of  Ashbel 
(Vjy'N  =  '?y3"B''i<)  either  by  corruption  or  substitution.  Whether 
atextual corruption oranindependenttradition  underlies  Nohah  ' 
and  Kapha  (1<>)  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  The  names  as 
Benjammites  occur  only  here. 

2.  Bela  (!»'«=<') :  a.  Ard,  Naaman,  Nu  26*. 

b.  Ezbon,  Uzzi,  Uzziel,  Jerimoth,  Iri  (3),  1  Ch 
T. 

c.  Addar,  Gera,  Abihud,  Abishua,  Naaman, 
Ahoah,  Gera,  Shephuham,  Huram,  1  Ch  8"- 

The  list  (2'')  appears  to  be  entirely  independent  of  the  others. 
The  list  (2«)  corresponds  closely  with  the  restored  text  of 
Gn  4«21  (see  above),  since  Addar  (TjK)=Ard  (11«<);  Gera  and 
Abihud  probably  were  originally  one  and  the  same  person, 
t.e.  Gera  f.  Ehud  (cf.  Jg  3i5);  the  second  Gera  is  plainly  a 
dittography ;  Huram  (D"iin)  probably  =  Huppim  (Q'^n) ;  and 
hence  the  only  additional  names  are  Abishua  and  Ahoah  (nin(l) ; 
and  the  latter  may  be  a  variation  or  corruption  of  Ahirum 
(dTI^S)  or  Aharali  (nirN),  repeated  in  transcription  from  the 
previous  generation  (l<i). 

3.  Iri  (2^) :  Shuppim,  Huppim,  1  Ch  7'  . 

In  the  text  the  name  is  Ir  (v.i2).  Shuppim  and  iiuppiui  seem 
identical  with  Shephupham  and  Hupham,  given  elsewhere  as 
88.  Benjamin  (l^)  and  ss.  Bela  (2=).  Nothing  further  than  their 
appearance  in  the  genealogical  lists  is  known  of  these  indi- 
viduals or  families.  In  the  text  vM  apiiears  like  an  appendix 
(see  also  (C)  below). 

i.  Becher  (l*"^):  Zemirah,  Joash,  Eliezer,  Eli- 
oenai,  Oiiiri,  Jeremoth,  Abijah,  Anathoth,  Ale- 
meth,  1  Ch  7». 

The  names  of  these  ss.  Becher  (4),  Joash,  Eliezer,  Elioenai, 
Omri,  Jeremoth,  and  Abijah  occur  frequently  in  the  OT  ;  Jere- 
moth again  as  a  Benjaniinite  in  1  Ch  7'  8'-*.     Anathoth  and       | 
Alemeth  are  names  of  Benjaminite  towns  (see  arts.).    Zemirah 
occurs  only  in  this  connexion. 

5.  Jediael  (P) :  BilJian,  Jeush,  Benjamin,  Ehnd,      | 
Chenaanah,  Zethan,  Tarshish,  Ahishahar,  1  Ch  7^°.      j 

This  list  (5)  is  striking  in  having  Benjamin  as  a  subordinate  | 
family  or  personal  name,  and  likewise,  in  tliis  connexion,  Ehud, 
elsewhere  s.  Gera  (cf.  Jg  3'6).  Bilhan  and  Jeush  are  al.so  Edom- 
ite  names  (Gn  36B.  14- 18. 27),  and  Jeush,  moreover,  that  of  a 
Levite  or  Levitical  familv  (1  Ch  23iuf),  and  of  a  son  of  Keho- 
boam  (2  Ch  lli«),  and  again  of  a  Benjanxinite  (1  Ch  8^).  (For 
refs.  on  Jeush  as  an  Arab,  name  ot  a  deity,  see  Gesenius- 
Buhl).  Chenaanah  (njj;  jj)  suggests  the  incorporation  of  a  Can. 
family  with  the  Benjami'nites  (Be.).  In  1  K  2224  it  is  the  name 
of  the  f.  Zedekiali  the  false  prophet.  Zetlian  and  Ahishahar 
are  found  only  here.  The  latter,  however,  perhaps  appears  in 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  as  the  name  of  a  king  of  Minnai 
(see  Gesen.-Buhl).  Tarshish,  besides  being  the  name  of  the  well- 
known  city,  stands  elsewhere  for  a  precious  stone,  derived  from 
Tarshish  (Ex  28''«'  3913  et  al.,  KV  'beryl'),  and  is  the  name  of  a 
Persian  prince  (E^t  li4). 

These  Behvites,  Becherites,  and  Jediaelites  (2*>)  (4)  (.">)  are  all 
called  heads  of  fathers'  houses  and  miglity  men  of  valour,  but 
there  is  no  indication  of  the  perimi  of  Israel's  pre-ex.  history  to 
which  they  were  intended  to  be  assigned  (1  Ch  77 -H). 

6.  Aher:  Hushini,  lCh7'-''. 
This  genealogical  fragment  is  enigmatical.    Hushini  (CTn)  in 

Gn  4623  is  a  s.  L)an.  There  Dan  also  stands  between  Benjamin 
and  NaphtaU.  The  Chronicler  has  given  no  genealogy  of  Dan 
unless  it  is  found  here,  between  the  genealogy  of  Benjamin, 
vv.6-11,  and  that  of  Naphtali,  v.  is.  Hence  Dan  has  been  found 
hidden  in  Aher  (!"!<,  'another'),  which  occurs  nowhere  else  as 
a  proper  name.  The  tribe  of  Dan  was  believed  thus  to  have 
been  indicated,  owing  to  its  opprobrium  on  account  of  its 
idolatry  (Jg  18).  Its  name  does  not  api)ear  with  the  other 
tribes  in  1  Ch  (554-81.  cf.  also  its  omission  in  Rev  7*-8.  (The 
name  Dan,  however,  does  appear  in  1  Ch  2^  123s  27^2,  and  the 
genealogy  of  Zebulun  is  missing  in  1  Ch  as  well  as  that  of  Dan). 
If  the  above  hj-pothesis  is  accepted,  the  remainder  of  v. 12  ma.v 
be  a  gloss,  Shuppim  and  Huppim  suggested  by  their  similarity 
to  Hushim  as  the  ss.  of  Benjamin  intended  (Dan  not  being  recog- 
nized in  Aher,  and  these  ss.  being  missed  in  the  preceding  vv.). 
Ir  (Ty),  then,  from  the  influence  of  v.7,  may  have  been  later 
developed  out  of  Ard  (J}i<\  which  follows  Muppim  and  Huppim 
in  Gn  4681  (gee  1»)  (Be.)!  ' 

If,  however,  as  we  have  assumed,  Hushim  is  a  Benjam.  family 
or  individual,  Aher  may  be  identical  with  Ahiram  (1")  (RVm)  or 
with  the  Benjamujite  Shaharabn  (8)  (0:iqV),  who  had  a  wife 
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22.  Eshek  (20) :  Ulam,  Jeush,  Eliphelet,  1  Ch  8=». 

23.  Ner  (16) :  Abner?,  1  Ch  8^  9*-. 

24.  Mikloth(16):  Shimeam,*  8i"9=«. 

This  genealogy  of  the  bouse  of  Saul  (16H23)  is  given  twice,  the 
original  texts  being  in  each  case  the  game  (1  Ch  b'-^-ss  and  9**-+*). 
While  the  latter  passage  is  perhape  in  the  better  state  of  pre- 
servation, and  has  been  mainly  followed  above,  both  have 
suffered  some  corruption.  In  v.S9  Abner  has  clearly  fallen  out 
of  the  text  and  should  be  restored,  cL  (23)  (ELau.  Ki.).  In  v.'*' 
Ahaz  should  be  added  to  the  ss.  Micah,  as  in  8^.  In  v.**  instead 
of  Bocheru  0"93)  we  should  read  '  his  firstborn '  (mj^)  ;  another 
name  must  be  supplied  to  complete  the  six  sons  of  Azel  (21).  In 
(16)  the  f.  Kish  and  Ner  is  Jeiel  f.  Gibeon.  This  differs  from  1 S 
91  14*1,  where  Abiel  is  f.  Kish  and  Ner.  The  motive  for  the 
introduction  of  this  genealogy  clearly  arose  from  the  fact  tliat 
at  the  time  of  the  Chronicler  certain  Jewish  families  claimed 
descent  from  Saul.  The  genealogy  furnishes  a  line  of  15  genera- 
tions. Allowing  12  from  the  founding  of  Solomon's  temple  to 
that  of  Zerubbabel  (see  note  on  III.  12),  these  descendants 
belonged  to  near  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

Looking  at  these  lists  (7y<.2i)  as  a  whole,  they  evidently  were 
based  upon  post-ex.  conditions,  for  the  following  reasons  : — (a) 
The  places  of  residence  (not  mentioning  Jerus.)  are  towns  recur- 
ing  ui  the  post-ex.  history, — Geba  (v.6),  cf.  Ezr  226 ;  Lod  and  Ono 
(v.12),  cf.  Ezr  233 ;  Gibeon  (v.29),  cf.  Neh  725.  (ft)  Many  of  the 
names  belong  also  to  that  period,  viz. :  Meshullam  (13),  Uanan, 
Elam.  Hananiah,  Anthothijah  (Anathoth)  (14),  cf.  Xeh  lOiO- 14. 19. 
30. 23. 26.  (c)  The  coincidence  between  the  residence  in  or  con- 
nexion with  Moab  (v. 8)  and  the  name  Pahath-moab  representing 
an  important  family  among  the  post-ex.  Jews  (Ezr  2^  84  etc.). 
(Be. conjectures  that  the  birth  of  this  Pahath-moab,  'prince  of 
Moab,'  is  referred  to  in  v.8).  (d)  The  Benjaminites  had  a  con- 
siderable part  in  the  post-ex.  community  along  with  the  children 
of  Judah  and  the  Levites.  (e)  The  close  union  between  1  Ch  S 
and  9,  which  latter  from  its  identity  with  Neh  11  is  recognized 
at  once  as  describing  post-ex.  conditions. 

25.  Jeshaiah,   Ithiel,    Mctaseiah,    Kolaiah, 

Pedaiah,   Joed,  Meshullam,   Sallu,   Neh    11^,   cf. 
1  Ch  9^. 

Sallu  represents  a  poet-ex.  family  of  Jerus.  (see  ref.).  In 
1  Ch  97  the  descent  is,  Sallu  s.  Meshullam,  s.  Hodaviah,  s. 
Hassenuah. 

IX.  1.  Dan  :  Hushim,t  Gn  46^,  Nu  26^. 

Only  one  clan  is  recorded  as  having  belonged  to  Dan.  The 
difference  of  name  in  Gn  and  Nu  has  arisen  from  the  transposi- 
tion of  letters,  Hushim  (CT~),  Shuham  (crcrX  Dan  is  passed 
over  by  the  Chronicler,  unless  a  reference  to  the  tribe  is  con- 
cealed in  1  Ch  712 ;  cf.  VIII.  6,  above.  Nothing  more  than  the 
genealogical  record  is  known  of  Hushim.  On  a  single  son  or 
clan  representing  the  tribe,  see  Dax. 

X.  1.  Naphtali:  Jahzeel,*  Guni,  Jezer,  Shil- 
lem,ir  Gu  46-S  Nu  26«'-,  1  Ch  7". 

These  ss.  or  clans  of  Naphtali  are  not  mentioned  in  any  other 
connexion  in  OT,  neither  do  their  names  occur  elsewhere, 
except  that  of  Guni,  which  is  also  the  name  of  a  Gadite  (XI.  4). 
No  further  descendants  of  Naphtali  are  given. 

XI.  1.  GAD:  Ziphion.g  Hagffi,  Shuni,  Ezbon,§ 
Eri,  Arodi,§  Areli,  Gn  46i«,  Nu"26»5-i7. 

2.  Joel,  Shapham,  Janai,  Shaphat,  1  Ch  5'-. 

3.  Buz,  Jahdo,  Jeshishai,  Michael,  Gilcad, 

Jaronh,  Huri,  AbiluiU,  Michael,  Meshullam,  Sheba, 
Jorai,  Jacan,  Zia,  Eber,  1  Ch  5^*'-. 

4.  Guni,  Abdiel,  Ahi,  1  Ch  5^'. 

Joel,  Shapham,  Janai,  Shaphat  (2),  Michael,  Meshullam,  Sheba, 
Jorai,  Jacan,  Zia,  Eber  (3),  all  represent  families  of  the  tribe  of 
Gad,  registered  according  to  the  Chronicler  in  the  days  of 
Jotham  king  of  Judah,  and  Jeroboam  king  of  Israel  (1  Ch  517). 
Their  connexion  with  any  of  the  ss.  Gad  (1)  is  not  given. 
Indeed,  those  clans  are  not  mentioned  in  1  Ch.  Ahi  (4)  is  given 
as  '  chief  of  their  fathers'  houses.'  \Ve  know  of  nothmg  further 
of  value  that  can  be  said  respecting  this  genealogy. 

XII.  1.     ASMER:      Imnah,      Ishvah,'!      Ishvi, 

Beriah  (2),  d.  Serah,  Gn  46",  Xu  26«   1  Cli  7*\ 

2.  Beriah  (1) :  Heber  (3),  Malchiel  f.  Birzaith,'' 
Gn  461",  Nu  26«,  1  Ch  T'^. 

3.  Heber  (2) :  Japhlet(4),  Shomer  **  (5),  Hotham 
(6),  d.  Shua.  1  Ch  7H 

4.  Japhlet  (3) :  Pasach,  Bimhal,  Ashvath,  1  Ch 


*  Shimeah,  1  Ch  832.  f  Shuham,  Nu  2642. 

t  Jahziel,  ShaUum,  1  Ch  7". 

5  Zephon,  Oziii,  Arod,  Nu  2615*. 

t  The  two  names  Ishvah  (.Ti  v'l)  and  Ishvi  ('ly^)  prob.  repre- 
sent a  dittography.      Nu  2(j44  omits  the  former. 

IT  F.  Birzaith  only  in  1  Ch  731. 

**  Shemer  (v.»4),  preferred  by  Ki.  The  two  names  represent 
the  same  person. 


7.  Ehud :  Uzza,  Ahihud,  1  Ch  8«-. 

The  verses  from  which  (7)  is  taken  are  difficult  of  interpreta- 
tion. Probably  the  text  is  corrupt  (see  Conim.  in  loco).  The 
connexion  of  Ehud  ("nriK)  with  the  sons  of  Benjamin  is  not 
given.  It  is  Ukely,  however,  that  n  =  rr,  and  that  reference 
here  also  is  to  clan  EHiud  ("nix),  s.  Gera  or  s.  Jediael,  cf.  (5). 
The  ss.  Ehud  (jwssibly  not  those  given  above,  but  those  whose 
names  have  fallen  out  of  the  text)  were  heads  of  families  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Geba  (v.6)  (see  note  on  23). 

8.  Shaharaim :  (m.  Hode.?h)  Jobab,  Zibia,  Mesha, 
Malcam,  Jeuz,  Shachia,  Mirmah,  (m.  Hushim) 
Abitub,  Elpaal  (9)  (13?),  1  Ch  8»-i<». 

The  connexion  of  Shaharaim  with  any  of  the  ss.  Benjamin  is 
also  not  given.  He  is  said  to  have  begotten  children  in  the 
field  of  Moab  after  he  had  sent  away  two  wives,  Hushim  and 
Baara  (v.S).  These  allusions  are  entirely  obscure.  The  sons 
whose  m.  was  Hodesh  are  said  to  have  been  heads  of  families. 
Their  residence  is  not  given,  unless  by  implication  it  is  the 
country  of  Moab. 

9.  Elpaal  (8):  Eber,  Misham,  Shemed,*  1  Ch  %^. 

To  Shemed  is  attributed  the  building,  evidently  the  rebuilding, 
of  Lod  and  Ono,  for  these  cities  were  very  ancient,  appearing 
prob.  in  the  list  of  the  places  conquered  by  Tahutmes  ui.  {RP 
(New  Series),  vol.  v.  pp.  25-53). 

10.  Beriah  (11),  Shema  (12),  Ahio?  Elpaal? 

(13),  Shashak  (14),  Jeremoth  (15),  1  Ch  8^="-. 

The  connexion  of  these  Benjaminites,  as  in  the  cases  of  (7)  and 
(S),  with  ss.  Benjamin  is  not  given.  Their  brotherhood  is  obtained 
by  reading  in  \M,  after  the  analogy  of  the  LXX,  r~K  '  his  brother' 
(Kau.),  or  DH'-N  'their  brothers'  (Ki.),  instead  of  i'l^K  Ahio,  a 
proper  name  (a  reading  certainly  to  be  rejected),  and  by  adding 
the  name  Elpaal  required  by  v.  19  (Kau.  Ki.).  Whether  for 
Jeremoth  (nici:)  we  should  read  Jeroham  (Dili^),  after  v. 27,  or 
there  substitute  Jeremoth,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Both 
names  clearly  refer  to  one  person  ;  also  Shema  (yoc')  (v.  13)  and 
Ci-=;-)(v.2i). 

Beriah  and  Shema  are  called  'heads  of  fathers'  houses  of 
Aijalon  who  put  to  flight  the  inhabitants  of  Gath,'  v.  13.  This 
flight  is  otherwise  unknown,  although  it  has  been  connected 
with  the  slaughter  of  the  ss.  Ephraim  (1  Ch  721),  and  Beriah  has 
been  identified  wth  Beriah  s.  Ephraim  (ICh  723,  cf.  note  on 
VHb.  4).  Nothing  further  is  stated  concerning  these  five  reputed 
founders  of  the  families  mentioned  below. 

11.  Beriah  (10) :  Zebadiah,  Arad,  Eder,  Michael, 
Ishpah,  Joha,  1  Ch  8»'-. 

12.  Shimei  (Shema)  (10):  Jakim,  Zichri,  Zabdi, 
Elienai,  Zillethai,  Eliel,  Adaiah,  Beraiali,  Shim- 
rath,  1  Ch  S'"--!. 

13.  Elpaal  (10):  Zebadiah,  Meshullam,  Hizki, 
Heber,  Ishmerai,  Izliah,  Jobab,  1  Ch  8"^-. 

14.  Shashak  (10)  :  Ishpan,  Eber,  Eliel,  Abdon, 
Zichri,  Hanan,  Hananiah,  Elam,  Anthothijah, 
Iphdeiah,  Penuel,  1  Ch  S^--». 

15.  Jeroham  (Jeremoth)  (10)  :  Shamsherai,  She- 
hariah,  Atlialiah,  Jaareshiah,  Elijah,  Zichri,  1  Ch 
826'-. 

These  lists  (11)-^15)  represent  five  clans  or  families  of  post- 
exiUc  Jerus.  (see  note  below  on  23),  each  member  mentioned 
'  the  head  of  a  father's  house,  a  chief  man '  (1  Ch  828).  Nothing 
further  is  known  of  them,  although  some  of  their  names,  repre- 
senting other  persons,  occur  elsewhere  in  the  OT.  Be.  identifies 
Elpaal  (13)  with  the  Elpaal  (9),  and  Eber  Ca;;),  Misham  (Cj^f  ?), 
and  Shemed  07i')  (9).  with  Heber  (l^i),  MeshuUam  (C^2),  and 
Ishmerai  iT^V'.)  (13). 

16.  Jeiel :  (m.  Maacah)  Abdon,  Zur,  Kish  (17), 
Baal,  Ner  (23),  Nadab,  Gedor,  Ahio,  Zechariah,t 
Mikloth  (24),  1  Ch  ^^-^^  ^-^. 

17.  Kish  (16)  :  Saxil,  Jonathan  (18),  Malchi-shua, 
Abinadab,  Eshbaal,  1  Ch  i^  ^. 

18.  Jonathan  (17):  Merib-baal,  Micah,  Pithon, 
Melech,  Tahrea,t  Ahaz  (19),  1  Ch  8**  9**. 

19.  Ahaz  (18):  Jarah,i  Alemeth,  Azmaveth, 
Zimri  (20). 

20.  Zimri  (19):  Moza,  Binea,  Rephaiah,  Elecisah, 
Azel  (21),  Eshek  (22),  1  Ch  S^e"-  -^  9*^". 

21.  Azel  (20) :  Azrikara,  Bocheru  ?,  Ishmael, 
Sheariah,  Obadiah,  Hanan,  1  Ch  %^  9". 

*  Shemer  (n  instead  of  i)  ace.  to  Hahn's  and  Theile's  Heb. 
Text,  but  Shemed  ace.  to  Baer  and  Del. 

t  Zecher,  1  Ch  SSi.  J  Tarea,  1  Ch  831. 

5  Jehoaddah,  1  Ch  ^. 
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5.  Shomep  (3) :  Ahi,  Rohgah,  Jehubbah,*  Aram, 
1  Ch  1^. 

6.  Helem  (Hotham)t(3):  Zophah,  Imna,  Shelesh, 
Amal,  1  Ch  7=". 

7.  Zophah  (6) :  Suah,  Harnepher,  Shual,  Beri, 
Tmrali,  Bczcr,  Hod,  Shamma,  Snilshah,  Ithran  (8), 
lieera,  1  Ch  7*"-. 

8.  Jether  (Ithran)  t  (7) :  Jephunneh,  Pispah,  Ara, 
1  Ch  1^. 

9.  Ulla  ( ?)  t :  Ara,  Hanniel,  Rizia,  1  Ch  7*. 

Nothing:  further  than  their  registration  is  known  of  these 
clans  and  families  of  Asher.  Ishvah,  Serah  (1),  Malchiel, 
Birzaith  (2),  Japhlet,  Shua  (3),  Pasaoh,  Bimhal,  Ashvath  (4), 
Rohgah,  Hubbah  (5),  Zophah,  Imnah,  Shelesh,  Amal  (6),  Suah, 
Harnepher,  Beri,  Iinrah,  Hod,  Shilshah,  Bcem  (7),  Pispah,  Ara 
(8),  Ulia,  and  Rizia  occur  as  prop,  names  only  in  this  connexion. 
The  occurrence  of  the  others  elsewht're  throws  no  liffht  upon 
their  appearance  here.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  names 
of  the  two  clans  Heber  (Habirt)  and  Malchiel  (2)  appear  also 
together  in  the  Amama  tablets,  representing^,  it  may  be,  clans  of 
the  ancient  seat  of  Asher  (see  Joum.  of  Bib.  Lit.  vol.  xi  1892, 
p.  120).  Birzaith  (2)  is  probably  the  name  of  a  place  (D^D?  = 
n^jlX?,  i.e.  'Olive-well').  Local  names  may  be  seen  also  in 
Harnepher,  Bezer,  Beera  (7),  and  perhaps  some  other  names  (Be.). 

XIII.  X  1.  David's  Recruits  at  Ziklag. 

(a)  Of  Benjamin :  Aliiezer  and  Joash  ss.  She- 
maah  the  Gibeathite ;  Jeziel  and  Pelet  ss.  Az- 
maveth,  Beracah,  Jehu  the  Anathothite ;  Ishmaiah 
the  Gibeonite,  Jeremiah,  Jahaziel,  Johanan,  Joza- 
bad  the  Gederathite,  Eluzai,  Jerimoth,  Bealiah, 
Shemariah,  Shephatiah  the  Haruphite ;  Elkanah, 
Isshiah,  Azarel,  Joezer,  Jashobeam  Korahites ; 
Joelah  and  Zebadiah  ss.  Jeroham  of  Gedor,  1  Ch 

J  23-7 

In  the  text  these  are  given  as  Benjaminites.  It  seems  not 
improbable,  however,  that  the  Chronicler  may  have  fused  some 
Judsoans  among  them,  since  the  Korahites  can  hardly  be  others 
than  warriors  from  the  Judaean  city  or  family  Korah  (1  Ch  2-^). 
Gedor  and  Gederah  are  likewise  found  among  Judiean  towns 
(Jos  l.'iSfi-  68^  1  Ch  439).  In  V.16,  evidently  misplaced,  it  says, 
'  and  there  came  of  the  children  of  Benjamin  and  Judah  to  the 
hold  unto  David.' 

(b)  Of  Gad :  Ezer,  Obadiah,  Eliab,  Mishmannah, 
Jeremiah,  Attai,  Eliel,  Johanan,  Elzabad,  Jere- 
miah, Machbannai,  1  Ch  12®-^^ 

(c)  Of  Manasseh :  Adnali,  Jozabad,  Jediael, 
Michael,  Jozabad,  Elihu,  Zillethai,  1  Ch  122o. 

All  of  these  recruits  are  mentioned  as  mighty  men  of  valour. 
Those  of  Gad  are  said  to  have  had  faces  like  the  faces  of 
lions,  and  to  have  been  as  swift  as  the  roes  upon  the  mountains 
(1  Ch  128). 

2.  David's  Mighty  Men. 


2  S  238-39. 

1  Ch  lin-47. 

8. 

Josheb-basshebeth  a  Tah- 

U. 

Jashobeam    s.     a    Hach- 

chemonite. 

monite. 

9. 

Eleazar  s.  Dodai  s.  an  Aho- 

12. 

Eleazar  s.  Dodo  the  Aho- 

hite. 

hite. 

11. 

Shammah     s.      Agee      a 

[Names  wanting,  or  portions 

Hararite. 

of  names  omitted,  are  identi- 
cal with  those  in  2  S]. 

18. 

Abishai  brother  of  Joab. 

20. 

20. 

Benaiah  s.  Jehoiada. 

22. 

24. 

Asahel  brother  of  Joab. 
Elhanan  s.  Dodo  of  Bethle- 
hem. 

26. 

25. 

Shammah  the  Harodite. 

27. 

Shammoth  the  Harorite. 

Elika  the  Harodite. 

Wanting. 

26. 

Helez  the  Paltite. 

Pelonite. 

Ira  s.  Ikkesh  the  Tekoite. 

28. 

27. 

Abiezer  the  Anathothite. 

Mebunnai  the  Hushathite. 

29. 

Sibbecai. 

28. 

Zalmon  the  Ahohite. 

Ilai. 

Maharai  the  Netophahite. 
Heleb  s.  Baanah  the  Neto- 

30. 

29. 

Heled. 

phahite. 

Ittai  s.  Bibai  of  Gibeah. 

31. 

Ithai. 

30. 

Benaiah  a  Pirathonite. 

Hiddai  of  the  brooks  of 

82. 

Hurai. 

Gaash. 

*  Jehubbah  (n9n:)=and  Hubbah  (njm). 

t  Helem  (D^n)  clearly  =Hotham  (D^iin);  Jether  (in;) = Ithran 
(["jiTi^) ;  and  Ulla  (U^'V)  probably  is  a  corruption  of  one  of  the 
previous  names,  perhaps  Shual  (SyiB")  (7)  or  Beera  (KIN?)  (7). 

X  Under  XIII.  have  been  grouped,  for  the  sake  of  referem^e, 
certain  lists  of  names  found  chieny  in  1  and  2  Ch. 


2  8  238-39. 

81.  Abi-albon  the  Arbathite. 
Azmaveth  the  Barhumite. 

82.  Eliahba  the  Shaalbonite. 
Ss.  Jasben,  Jonathan. 

88.  Shammah  the  Hararite. 

Ahiam  s.  Sharar  the  Ararite. 


1  Ch  llJi-47. 
Abiel. 


34.  Eliphelet  s.  Ahasboi  s.  the 
Maacathlte. 

Eliam  s.  Ahitbophel    the 
Qilonite. 
85.  Hezro  the  Carmelite. 

Paarai  the  Arbite. 
36.  Igal  s.  Nathan  of  Zobah. 

Bani  the  (iaditc. 
87.  Zelek  the  Ammonite. 

Naharai  the  Beerothite. 

38.  Ira  tlic  IthriU-. 
Gareb  tlie  Ithrite. 

39.  Uriah  the  Hittite. 


Ss.  Hashem  the  Qizonite. 
Jonathan    s.    Shage    the 

Hararite. 
8.  Sacar. 

EUphal  s.  Ur. 

Hepher  the  Mecbcrathite. 

Ahijah  the  Pelonite. 


Naarai  s.  Ezbai. 

Joel  the  brother  of  Nathan. 

Mibhar  s.  Hagri. 


35. 
36. 

37. 
38. 
89. 

40. 

41. 

Zabad  s.  Ahlai. 
Adina  s.   bhiza  the  Reu- 
benite. 

43.  Hanan  s.  Maacah. 
Jehoshaphat  the  MJthnite. 

44.  Uzzia  tht;  Ashterathite. 
Shamaandt  ss.  Hotham 

Jeiel       I"  theAroerite. 

45.  Jediael  s.  Shimri. 

Joha  his  brother,  the  Tizite. 

46.  Eliel  the  Mahavite,  Jeribai 

and  Joshaviah  ss.  Elnaam. 
Ithmah  the  Moabite. 

47.  Eliel,  Obed.and  Jaasiel  the 

Mezobaite. 

The  first  twelve  mighty  men,  as  recorded  in  1  Ch  11,  appear 
again  also  in  1  Ch  27i-i'  as  captains,  each  in  course,  month  by 
month,  commanding  a  monthly  levy  of  24,000  soldiers,  begin- 
ning in  the  first  month  with  Jashobeam,  who  is  called  s.  Zabdiel, 
and  reckoned  as  belonging  to  ss.  Perez  (IV.  1).  The  captain  of 
the  second  month  is  Dodai,  'Eleazar  s.'  evidentl.v  having  fallen 
from  the  text.  With  him  is  mentioned  Mikloth  as  ruler.  With 
Benaiah  was  associated  Ammizabad  his  son ;  with  Asahel, 
Zebadiah  his  son.  Shammoth  appears  as  Shamhuth  and  an 
Izrahite.  Helez  is  called  of  Ephraim ;  Sibbecai,  of  the  Zerah- 
ites  (IV.  1) ;  also  Maharai ;  Benaiah,  the  eleventh  captain,  a 
Pirathonite  of  Ephraim  ;  Heled  appears  as  Heldai  (1  Ch  2718), 
and  of  Othniel  (IV.  46). 

The  names  2Sabad  to  Asiel  (1  Ch  114ii>.47)  do  not  appear  in  2  S, 
and  were  evidently  derived  from  another  source.  A  comparison 
of  the  two  lists  shows  that  the  names  vary  in  several  instances, 
but  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  determine  which  form  is 
original,  or  whether  both  ma.v  not  be  corrupt.  The  following 
observations  are  confined  mainly  to  the  variations  which  appear 
in  1  Ch,  since  the  names  of  the  list  of  2  S  are  treated  elsewhere 
(see  arts.). 

Notes  on  w.ii-47 :  H.  Jashobeam  (s.  Zabdiel,  1  Ch  272)  (0^3?';) 
was  originally  Jishbaal  (Vas?*:)  or  Ishbaal  (^y^-y^^V^^  (Ki.  tt  oZ.). 
The  reference  in  Hachmonite  is  not  known.  12.  Dodai  (nil)  of 
2  S  is  to  be  preferred  to  Dodo  Ci'^).  cf .  1  Ch  27*.  Ahohite  may 
be  a  patronymic  of  the  family  or  clan  Ahoah  of  Benjamin 
(VIII.  2«).  27.  For  Shanunoth  (nisp)  Ki.  reads  Shamhuth 
(mnc?'),  after  LXX  and  1  Ch  278.  Harodite  ("iiq)  is  preferable 
to  Harorite  Cliiii),  and  the  reference  may  be  to  Harod  (Jg  71), 
(see  Harod).  In  1  Ch  278  he  jg  called  an  Izrahite  ClTiJt),  but  the 
true  reading  prob.  is  Zarhite  ('rnj).  »•«•  of  ss.  Zerah  (IV.  IX 
Instead  of  Pelonite  ('iiV?)  read  Paltite  Cp^S)  (2  S)  (Ges.  Lex."^ 
Buhl,  Ki.),  and  the  reference  then,  ace.  to  Driver  (Jext  of  Sam. 
p.  '283),  is  to  Beth-pelet  in  S.  Judah  (Jos  152V)  ;  but  aoc.  to  1  Ch 
2710  Helez  belonge<l  to  Ephraim.  28,  Sibbecai  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  true  reading.  29.  Ki.  combines,  on  the 
support  of  LXX,  the  readings  of  2  S  and  1  Ch,  and  obtaim 
AUman  (J^'^yj.  30.  31.  Heled  or  Heldai  (1  Ch  2713)  is  probably 
correct,  and  ithai  is  equally  as  defensible  as  Ittai  of  2  S.  32.  Ki. 
emends  Hurai  to  Hiddai,  but  Budde  (Crit.  Text,  1  and  2  8)  in 
2  S  emends  Hiddai  to  Hurai.  Abiel  is  probably  correct. 
83.  For  Baharumite  ('nnnj)  read  Bahurimite  ('p-j^nj),  ».e.  of 
Bahurim  (wh.  see).  34.  The  corresponding  text  of  2  S  is  clearly 
defective.  Probably  we  should  read  Jashen  the  Gunite,  Jona- 
than s.  Shanunah  the  Hararit*  (Ki.  Driver,  Budde).  On  Gunite 
see  XI.  1.  The  reference  in  Hararite  is  not  known.  38 f.  Sharar 
and  Kliphelet  (2  S)  are  probably  correct  (Ki.).  Ur  and  ilej>her 
probably  have  arisen  from  the  name  of  the  f.  Eliphelet.  Ahas- 
bai  (2  S)  is  suspicious  (Driv.).  For  Mecbcrathite  Cn^rs)  read 
Maacathlte  ('rijJ2_5),  and  follow  2  S  (v.S4b)  for  36b.  37.  \\Tiich  of 
the  two  readings  is  to  be  preferred  cannot  be  determined. 
38.  The  choice  here  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  2  S.  Joel,  how- 
ever, might  stand.  Mibhar  (nn;!?)  has  arisen  apparently  from 
'  of  Zobah '  (n^S?).  44.  Ashterathite  =  from  Ashteroth,  a  city  of 
Bashan,  cf.  1  Ch  67i.  46.  Mahavite  (C'lqi?)  is  suspicious.  Be. 
reads  Mabanaimite,  i.e.  of  Mahanaun  C5;;n5)  (Oes.  Lez.^  Buhl). 
47.  A  corruption  also  underlies  Mezobaite  (n^:;i£P). 
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3.  David's  Officers  over  the  Twelve  Tribes  of 
Israel— 

Of  Reuben,  Eliezer  s.  Zichri. 

,,  Simeon,  Shephatiah  s.  Maacah. 

,,  Levi,  Ha:<haoiah  s.  Kemuel. 

„  Aaron,  Zadok. 

,,  Judah,  Elihu*  brother  of  David- 

„  Issachar,  Omri  s.  Michael. 

„  Zebulun,  Ishmaiah  s.  Obadiah. 

„  Naphtali,  Jeremoth  s.  Azriel. 

,,  Ephraim,  Hoshea  s.  Azaziah. 

,,  \\.  Manasseh,  Joel  s.  Peilaiah. 

„  E.  Manasseh,  Iddo  s.  Zechariah. 

,,  Benjamin,  Jaasiel  s.  Abner. 

„  Dan,  Azarel  s.  Jeroham,  1  Ch  27*''^. 

i.  Rulers  of  David's  substance — 

Azmaveth  s.  Adiel,  over  the  king^s  treasuries. 
Jonathan  s.    Uzzijih,  over  treasuries  in  cities, 

castles,  villages,  and  fields. 
Ezri  s.  Chelub,  over  tillers  of  the  ground. 
Shimei  the  Ramathite,  over  the  vineyards. 
Zabdi  the  Shiphmite,  over  wine  cellars. 
Baxil-hanan  the  Gederite,  over  olive  and  sycomore 

trees. 
Joash,  over  cellars  of  oil. 
Shitrai  the  Sharonite,  over  herds  in  Sharon. 
Shaphat  s.  Adlai,  over  herds  in  the  valleys. 
Obil  the  Ishmaelite,  over  camels. 
Jehdeiah  the  Meronothite,  over  asses. 
Jaziz  the  Hagrite,  over  the  flocks,  1  Ch  27*^. 

On  Chelub,  v.ae,  see  IV.  a  note.  Shiphmite  occurs  only 
here,  and  cannot  be  more  closely  defined.  Meronothite  refers  to 
-Meronoth,  a  place  which  aeeoos  to  have  been  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Gibeon  and  Mi^ptth,  cf.  Xeh  3f.  By  a  Hagrite  we 
onderstand  a  descendant  of  Ba^ar  or  an  AratHan  tribe  (cL  1  Ch 
510.  I9f.).    On  the  other  aj^jellatives  see  arts. 

5.  Princes  under  Jehoshaphat  appointed  to 
teach  the  Law.  —  Ben-hail,  Obadiah,  Zechariah, 
Nethanel,  Micaiah,  2  Ch  17'. 

6.  Captains  under  Jehoshaphat. — Adnah,  Jeho- 
hanan,  Amasiah  s.  Zichri,  Eliada,  Jehozabad, 
2  Ch  IV*-^. 

The  first  three  of  these  captains  were  of  Judah,  the  other  two 
of  Benjamin.  Each  is  said  to  have  commanded  from  180,000 
men  (Eliada)  to  300,000  (Adnah). 

7.  Captains  under  the  priest  Jehoiada.— Aza- 

riah  s.  Jeroham,  Ishmael  s.  Jehohanan,  Azariah  s. 
Obed,  Maaseiah  s.  Adaiah,  Elishaphat  s.  Zichri. 
2  Ch  231. 

These  were  associated  with  Jehoiada  in  the  overthrow  of 
Atbaliah  and  entiironement  of  Joash.  See  Athauab,  Jkhousjl, 
Joash. 

8.  Heads  of  ss.  Ephraim. — Azariah  s.  Johanan, 
Berechiah  s.  Meshiliemoth,  Jehizkiah  s.  Shallum, 
Amasa  s.  Hadlai,  2  Ch  28^^. 

ISiese  are  mentioned  as  opposing^,  in  the  reign  of  Pekah,  the 
Syringing  of  Judsan  captives  to  Saioaria,  and  are  said  to  have 
olothed  and  fed  the  captives,  and  then  sent  them  home  (2  Ch 

->15). 

(O  Lists  of  Families  and  Persons  recorded 

IH     CONXEXION     WITH     THE     RETURN"     AND     THE 

Labours  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  t :  —  XIV.+ 
Those  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel.  XV.  Those  [ 
who  returned  with  Ezra.  XVI.  The  repairers  of  | 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  XVII.  Those  who  had  | 
foreign  ^Wves.  XVIII.  The  signers  of  the  Cove-  j 
nant.  XIX.  Priests  and  Levites  of  the  days  of  i 
Zerubbabel  and  Joiakim.  XX.  Participants  in  ! 
the  promulgation  of  the  Law  and  Dedication  of 
the  Wall.     XXI.  Residents  of  Jerusalem. 

•  Probably  Eliab  (Ki.).     See  TV.  16. 

t  These  lists  are  for  reference  only,  and  without  textual  and 
historical  not€8. 

X  This  nomenclature  XIV.  XV.  etc.  is  used  to  bring  these 
taUes,  for  convenience  of  reference,  into  line  with  the  previous 
ones.  Where  the  names  and  clasafications  are  identical  they 
frequently  represent  the  same  perscm  or  family. 


XIV.  Those  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel. 
1.  The  Leaden. 


Stii7-. 

Ezr2a 
[Names  omitted 

1E8  58. 

ZerabbabeL                  are  identical  with 

ZorobalN^L 

Jethna.                         those     girea    in 

Jesus. 

Mdtoniah.                   Neh] 

Ndiemias. 

Aaariab. 

Setaiah. 

Baamjah. 

Beelaiah. 

BeaalasL 

Nataamam. 

am. 

Kieneoa 

llotdecaL 

Mardochaas. 

Klshan. 

Beetearoa. 

1fi<q>ereth. 

Miliar. 

Asidiarasus. 

KgvaL 
Nehum. 

Bceliaa. 

Rehnm. 

Bafanus. 

"^B"*** 

Baana, 

2.  Men  of  the  People  of  IsraeL 

Xeh7»3S. 

E2x2?^. 

1E3  5M». 

Sonaof  Paroflh. 

Sons  of  PhoroB. 

„      S^diat. 
„      Area. 

„      Pahath-moab. 

„      Phaath  Moab. 

„      Jeshoa  and  Joabu 

„      Jesus  and  Joab. 

„      Elam. 

„      Elam. 

„      /Attn. 

„      ZathuL 

„      ZaccaL 

,,      Chorbe. 

„        Hinnni. 

„      Rani 

„      BebaL 

„      BebaL 

„      Axgad. 

„      Astad. 

Adomkam. 

,           Adnnikani 

,,      Adin. 

„      Bagoi. 
„      Adinu. 

.,      Ater  of  Hexekiah. 

„      Kibn  and 
Azetas. 
„      Azam. 

„         Anliig 

,,      BezaL 

"      BassaL 

Haiiph. 

Joiah. 

„      Arsiphurith. 
,,      Baiterua. 

„      Gibeon. 

Gibbar. 

Men  of  Bethlehem. 

Men  <rf  Bettitomon. 

„      Netophah. 

„      Netophas. 

„      Anadioth. 

Anathoth. 

„      Bethaamotli. 

„      Kiriath-j<«r'"', 

Kiriath-J^^"i- 

,,      Kariatiiiaiius- 

Cbeidurah, 

„      Caidura. 

andBeeroth. 

„      Berotb. 
„      Cbadiasai   and 
Ammidioi. 

„        Ttama** 

„      Kiiama. 

„      Geba. 

„     Oabbe. 

„      Micfamas. 

„      XacakMi. 

„      BeOtelandAL 

„      Betolion. 

Sons  of  Nebo. 

Maghish. 

Sods  of  Niphis. 

„      Elam. 

,,      Harim. 

„      Jericho. 

„      Lod,       Hadid, 

„      JereiAa  (v.**)- 

andOno. 

and  Onus. 

„      Senaah. 

3.  Priests. 

Neh7»-«2. 

Ezr23^^. 

lEsoM^. 

S<Mis  of  Jedaiah  of 

Sons  of  Jeddu 

House  of  Jeshua. 

s.  Jesus. 

„      Immer. 

„      Emnmuth. 

„      Pashhur. 

„      Phassorus. 

„      Bbkrim. 

i.  Levites. 

„      Charme. 

Ndi7«. 

ErrJW. 

lEsSas. 

Sods  <d  Jeshua. 

Sons  of  JesDS. 

„      KadmieL 

„       KadmiaL 
„      Bannaa. 

„      Hodevah. 

Hodaviah. 

5.  Singers. 

„      Sadias. 

Neh7*«. 

Ezr^. 

lEs52r. 

Sons  of  Asaph. 

6.  Porters. 

Sons  of  Asaph. 

Neh7«. 

Ezr-2< 

lEsSffl. 

Sons  of  Shallnm. 

Sonsof  Salum. 

„      Ater. 

„      Atar. 

„      Talmon. 

„      Totanan. 

„       Akknb. 

DacDta. 

„      Hatita. 

Ateta. 

.,      Shobai. 

„      Sabl 
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7.  The  Nethinim. 


Neh  7«  66. 

Exx  2«  M. 

1  Eg  52B-33. 

Sons  of  Ziha. 

Sons  of  Esau. 

,,      Hasupha. 

,,      Asipha. 

„      Tabbaoth 

,,      Tabbaoth. 

„      Kero». 

,,      Keras. 

.,      Sia. 

Staha. 

,,      Sua. 

Padon. 

,,       Phaleas. 

,,      Lebana. 

,,      Labana. 

,,      Hoffaba. 

Aggaba. 

Akkub. 

„      A  cud. 
„      Uta. 
„      Ketab. 
„      Accaba. 

„      Salinai. 

Shamlai. 

„      Subai. 

„      Hanan. 

,,      Allan. 

„      Oiddel. 

„      Cathua. 

„      Oahar. 

„      Geddur. 

,,      Reaiah. 

„      Jairus. 

,,      Rezin. 

,,      Daisan. 

„      Nekoda. 

,,      Noeba. 
„      Chaseba. 

„      Qazzam. 

„      Oazera. 

„      Uzza. 

,,      Ozias. 

,,      Paseah. 

,,      Phinoe. 
,,      Asara. 

„      Besai. 

„      Basthai. 
,,      Asana. 

,,      Meunim. 

,,      Maani. 

,,      Nephushesim. 
„      Babbuk. 

Nephisim. 

,,      Naphisi. 

„      Acub. 

,,       Hakupha. 

„      Achipha. 

„      Harhvir. 

„      Asur. 

,,      Pharakim. 

„      Bazlith. 

Bazluth. 

„      Basaloth. 

„      Mehida. 

Meedda, 
„      Cutha. 

„      Harsha. 

,,      Charea. 

,,      Barkoa 

„      Barchus. 

,,       Sisera. 

„      Serar. 

Temah. 

,,      Thomei. 

,,       Neziah. 

,,      Nasi. 

,,      Hatipliah. 

Atipha. 

8.  Sons  of  Solomon's 

Servants. 

Neh  757-59. 

Ezr  255-57. 

1  ES  583f-. 

Sons  of  Sotai. 

„      Sophereth. 

Hassophereth 

Sons  of  Assaphioth. 

,      Perida. 

Peruda. 

„      Phanda. 

,      Jaala. 

Jeeli. 

,      Darkon. 

„       Lozon. 

,      Giddel. 

„      Isdael. 

,      Shephatiah. 

„      Saphuthi. 

,      Hattil. 

Agia. 

,      Pochereth- 

,,      Phacareth. 

hazzebaim. 

„      Sabie. 
„      Sarothie. 
,,      Masias. 
„      Gas. 
„      Addus. 
„      Subas. 
,,      Apherra. 
„      Barodis. 
„      Saphat. 

„      Amon. 

Ami. 

„      Alien. 

9.  Those  without  Genealogy  from 

Neh  781-63. 

Ezr  259-81. 

1  Es  536-38. 

Tel-melah. 

Thermeleth. 

Tel-harsha. 

Tholorsas. 

Cherub. 

Chanuvthalaii 

Addon. 

Addan. 

Iranier. 

AUar. 

(a)  Men  of  Israel. 

Sons  of  Delaiah. 

Sons  of  Dalan. 

„      Tobiah. 

,,      Ban. 

„      Nekoda. 

(6)  Priests. 

„      Nekodan. 

Sons  of  Hobaiab. 

Ilabaiah. 

Sons  of  Olxlia. 

„      Hakkoz. 

,,      Akkos. 

„      BandllaL 

„      Jaddus. 

XV.  Those  who  returned  with  Ezra. 

Ezr  82-1*.  I  Ea  8®  ■w. 


1. 

Family.  Person, 

Sons  of 

Phinehas,  Oershom. 
Ithamar,  Daniel. 
David,  Hattush  s.  Shecaniah. 
Parosh,  Zechariah. 

Pahath-moab,  Eliehoenai  s.  Zer-  Phaath  Moab,  EUaonias  s.  Zar- 
ahiah. 


Family.  Perton. 

Sons  of 
Phinees,  G€rson. 
Ithamar,  Oamael. 
David,  Attus  s.  Sechenias. 
Phoros,  Zacharias. 


Ezr  82-". 
Family.  Perton. 

Sons  of 

Zattu  ?,  Shecaniah  s.  Jahaziel. 
Adin,  Eted  s.  Jonathan. 
Elam,  Jeshaiah  s.  Athaliah. 
.Sbephatiah,  Zebadiah  s.  Michael 
.Foab,  Obadiab  s.  Jehiel. 
Bani  ?,  Shelomith  s.  Josiphiah. 
Bebai,  Zechariah  s.  Bcbai. 
Azgad,  Johanan  s.  Ilakkatan. 
Adonikam,     Eliphelet,    Jeuel, 

and  Shemaiah 
Bigvai,  Uthai  and  Zabbud. 
For  the  textual  emendations 


1  Es829-«0. 
Family.  Per$on. 

Sons  of 

Zatboes,  Sechenias  s.  Jezelus. 
Adin,  Obeth  s.  Jonathaii. 
Elara,  Jesiajg  s.  Gotholias. 
Saphatias,  Zaraias  s.  Michael, 
.loab,  Abadias  s.  Jezelus. 
Banios,  Salimoth  s.  Josaphias. 
I^bi,  Zecliarias  s.  Bebai. 
Astath,  Joannes  s.  Akatan. 
Adonikam,     Eliphalat,     Jeuel, 

and  Samaias. 
Bago,  Uthi  s.  Istalcurus. 
see  Kau. 


2.  Eliezer,  Ariel,  Shemaiah,  Elnathan,  Jarib,  Elnathan,  Nathatn, 
Zechariah,  Meshullam  (chief  men) :  Joiarib,  Elnathan  (teachers), 
Ezr  8i«. 

These  chief  men  and  teachers  (2),  apparently  of  the  company, 
were  sent  by  Ezra  from  the  encampment  near  Babylon  (see 
Ahava)  unto  Iddo,  the  chief  of  a  colony  of  Levites  at  Casiphia 
(wh.  see),  to  secure  Levites  and  Nethinim  to  accompany  them  to 
Jems,  for  service  in  the  temple.  They  secured  Ishsccbel  (RVm) 
and  Sherebiah  of  ss.  Mahli,  with  18  sons  and  brethren,  and 
Hashabiah  and  Jeshaiah  ss.  Merari,  with  20  sons  and  brethren, 
and  220  Nethinim.  Unto  Sherebiah  and  Hashabiah  and  t*n 
brethren  along  with  12  chiefs  of  the  priests,  was  given  the  care 
of  the  offerings  of  silver,  gold,  and  brass  which  were  being  taken 
to  Jerusalem.  On  the  arrival  these  gifts  of  bullion  and  vessels 
were  delivered  unto  Meremoth  s.  Unah  the  priest,  and  Eleazar 
8.  Phineas,  Jozabad  s.  Jeshua,  and  Noa<liah  s.  Binnui,  Levites, 
Ezr  815-35. 

XVI.  Builders  of  the  Wall  of  Jerusalem. 

Neh  31-32. 
Eliashib  the  high  priest,  v.i. 
Men  of  Jericho,  v.2». 
Zaccur  s.  Imri,  v. 2b. 
88.  Hassenaah,  v.3. 
Meremoth  s.  Uriah,  s.  Hakkoz,  v.<». 
Meshullam  s.  lierechiah,  s.  Meshezabel,  v. 4b. 
Zadok  s.  Baana,  v.4c. 
Tekoites,  i.e.  men  of  Tekoa,  vv.5.27. 
Joiada  s.  Paseah,  and  Meshullam  s.  Besodeiah,  v.6. 
Melatiah  the   Gibeonite,  and   Jadon    the    Meronothite,  and 

under  them  men  of  Gibeon  and  of  Mizpah,  v.7. 
Uzzicl   s.    Harhaiah,    having   oversight    of    the   goldsmiths 

(Kau),  v.8«. 
Hananiah,  an  apothecary,  v.8b. 

Rephaiah  s.  Hur,  ruler  of  half  the  district  of  Jerusalem,  v.«. 
Jeaaiah  s.  Harumaph,  v.io». 
Hattush  8.  Hashabneiah,  v.lOb. 

Malchijah  s.  Harim,  and  Hasshub  s.  Pahath-moab,  v.n. 
Shallum  s.  Ilallohesh,  ruler  of  half  the  district  of  Jerusalem, 

with  his  daughter,  v.  12. 
Hanun  and  the  inhabitants  of  Zanoah,  v.l3. 
Malchijah  s.  Rechab,  ruler  of  the  district  of  Beth-haccherem, 

v.l< 
Shallum  s.  Col-hozeh,  ruler  of  the  district  of  Mizpah,  v.W. 
Nehemiah  s.  Azbuk,  ruler  of  half  the  district  of  Beth-zur,  v.W. 
Rehum  s.  Bani,  a  Levite,  v.i"». 
Hashabiah,  ruler  of  half  the  district  of  Keilah,  v.iTb. 
Bavvai  s.  Henadad,  ruler  of  half  the  district  of  Keilah,  v.  18. 
Ezer  8.  Jeshua,  ruler  of  Mizpah,  v.i". 
Baruch  s.  Zabbai,  v.  20. 
Meremoth  s.  Uriah,  s.  Hakkoz,  v. 21. 
The  Priests,  the  men  of  the  Plain,  v.22. 
Benjamin  and  Hasshub,  v.23». 
Azariah  s.  Maaseiah,  s.  Ananiah,  v. 88b. 
Binnui  s.  Henadad,  v. 24. 
Palal  s.  Uzzai,  v.2Sa. 
Pedaiah  a.  Parosh,  v.25b. 
The  Priests,  v.  28. 
Zadok  s.  Immer,  v. 29a. 

Shemaiah  s.  Shecaniah,  keeper  of  east  gate,  v.2»b. 
Hananiah  s.  Shelemiah,  and  Hanun,  si.Kth  s.  Zaiapb,  v.*)*. 
Meshullam  s.  Berechiah,  v.sob. 
Malchijah,  a  goldsmith,  v.3i. 
Goldsmiths  and  Merchants,  v.32. 

XVII.  Those  who  had  Foreign  Wives. 


1.  Priests— 

Ezr  1018-22. 

a.  83.  Jeshua  and 

his  brethren. 
Maaseiah. 
Eliezer. 
Jarib. 
Gedaliah. 

b.  S3.  Immer. 

Hanani. 
Zfljadiah. 

c.  SS.  Harim. 

Maaseiah. 

Elijali. 

Shemaiah. 

Jehiel. 

Uzziah. 


lEsftW-au. 
s.<<.  Jesus  and 

his  brethren. 

Mathelas. 

Eleazar. 

Jorilms. 

Joadaniis. 
ss.  Emmer. 

.-Vnani.'u*. 

Zabdi'us. 

.Mane.i. 

SameuSk 


Hiereel. 
Azarias. 
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Prusts — 

Mkr  op  Israxi,— 

E»1018«. 

lE8  9»-ffl 

Ezr  10»-«.                                    1  Es  gaws. 

d. 

ss.  Pashhnr. 

ss.  nudsor. 

MattenaL                                  EUasia. 

Elioenai. 

Elionas. 

Jaasu. 

Maaseiah. 

Hassias. 

BanL                                         Bannos. 

Uhmael. 

UmaeL 

BinnoL                                      ElialL 

SetbaneL 

Nathanael. 

ShimeL                                     Someis. 

JonlMd. 

Ocidelas. 

Shelemiah.                                Selonias. 

Elasah. 

SakMS. 

2.  LBViTBa— 

ss.  Bsora. 

En- 1083. 

lEs  9». 

Sesis. 

JobOmkL 

Jozabdos. 

Adaiah.                                   EzriL 

ShimeL 

Semeis. 

Machnadebai.                         .\zaelua 

KeUiah  (KelitaX 

CoUos  (CaUtas). 

gbasbaL                                    Samatns. 

Petbahiah. 

Patheus. 

SbaraL                                      Zambri. 

Jodah. 

Judas. 

AzareL                                      [From     Jeremias    to 

Eliezer. 

Jonas. 

Shelemiah.                                  Zambri  many  names 

S.  SneEKs— 

Shemenah.                                  do  not  ^>pear  to  cor- 

EzrIOSW. 

IEbSB-. 

Sballmn.                                    remond  with  those 
Amariah.                                      in  Ezr]. 

Eliashih. 

Eliasiboa. 

Bacditims. 

Josei^                                     Joeephus. 

4.  Porters — 

j.  as.  Hebo.                              as.  looma. 

K«rl0a*. 

lEsgSBb. 

JeieL 

Shallum. 

Sallumtis. 

Mattithiah.                              Maatiaa 

Telem. 

Tolbanes. 

Uri. 

Zebina. 

S.  Jtef  OP  Israel— 

Iddo.                                       Edoa. 

EzrlOHMS. 

lEsges^. 

Joel.                                          JoeL 

a. 

ss.  Parach. 

ss.  Phoros. 

Benaiah.                                     Banaias. 

Kamiah 

Hiennas. 

Izziah. 

leddias. 

XVIII.  The  Sigkebs  of  the  Covexant. 

Malchijah. 
Mijamin. 

Meldiias. 
Ifaelas. 

Xeh  l<fl-^. 

Eleazar. 

Ekazar. 

Malchijah. 

Asibias. 

2.  PrietUt  (rv.s-T):— Zedekiab,  Seiaiah,  Asariah,  Jeremiah, 

Benaiah. 

Baneas. 

Phsbbnr,  Amariah,  Malchiiah,  Hattodi.  Sbefaaniab,  MaUmdi, 

6. 

&$.  Elam. 

ss.  eia. 

Harim,    Meremoth,    Obadiab,    Daniel,    Ginnethon,    Batndi, 

Mattaniah. 

Mattbaniaa. 

Zechariah. 

S.  Lenta  (tt.»-U)  :-^esfaua  a    Azaniah,  Bimrai  of  the  ss. 
Henadad,  Kadmiel ;  Shebaniah,  Hodiah,  Kelita,  Pelaiah,  Hanan, 

JebieL 

Jezriebn. 

AbdL 

Oabd;i:3. 

Mica,  Behob,  Hasbabiah,  Zaccnr,  Sberebiah,  Shebaniah,  Hodiah, 

Jeremoth. 

Hieremoth. 

Bani,  Beninu. 

EUjah. 

Aedias. 

4.  Chu/i  of  the  PeopU  (Tv.i«B):_parodi,  Pahath-moab, 

c 

8s.  Zattn. 

8s.  Zamoth. 

Elam,  2^ttn,  Bani,  Bunm,  A»ad,  Bebal,  Adonijah,  BigraL  Adin, 
Ater,    Hezeldah,    Azzor,    ^xiiah,    HaiOinm,    Besai,    Hariirii, 

Elioenai. 

EUadaa. 

Eliashib. 

ESaabnns. 

Anathoth,  Kobai,  Magpiaab,  Mesbnllam,    Heiir,    Xesbezabel, 

Hattaniab. 

Jeremotli. 

Jarimoth. 

Hassbab,    Hallohesfa,    Pilha,    Shobek,    Rehum,    Hasbabnah, 

Zabod. 

Sabatbos. 

Aziza. 

Zaideus. 

d. 

ss.  B«bai. 

88.  Bebai. 

XTX.  Priests,  Levites,  aso  Poeteks. 

Jehohanan. 

Joannes. 

Hananiah. 

Ananina 

1.  Priest*  wfto  rehamed  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshva:— 

ZabAi 

Josabdos. 

Seraiab,   Jeremiah,   Ezra.    Amariah.    Mallach,    Hattush.   She- 

Athlai. 

EmatbeiSw 

caniah,  Behnm,  Ueronoth,  Iddo,  Ginnethoi,  Abijah,  Mijamin. 

e. 

ss.  BanL 

Mesholkm. 

Olamos. 

Hilkiah,'JedMah;Neb  121  T. 

MaDuch. 

MamDchua 

S.  lii«DttM :— Jesboa,    Binnni,    Kadmiel,    Sberebiah,    Jodah, 

Adaiah. 

Jedens. 

Mattaniah,  Bakbnkiah,  Unno,  >'eh  12^  >. 

Jashub. 

Jasaboa 

3.  Priests  and  Priestl]f  Houses  in  the  daps  of  Joiakim  s. 

Sheal. 

Jaaaelm. 

Jeskua  :— Of  Seraiab,  Meraiah ;  of  Jeremiah,  Hananiah ;  of  Ezra, 

Jeremoth. 

Hleremotb. 

Mpshi^IIam  ;  nt  AtnarUb,  Jphohanan  ;  o'  W«lhi»>bj,  Jonathan  ;  O* 

f. 

ss.  Pahath-moab. 

ss.  AddL 

Shebaniah,  Joseph ;  of  Harim,  Adna ;  of  Meraioth,  Helkal ;  of 

Adna. 

Iddo,  Zechariah ;  of  Ginnethon,  3Ieshiillam  ;  of  Abijah,  Zichri ; 

Chelal 

Mooesias. 

of  Miniamin, ;  of  Moadiah.  Piltai ;  of  Bilgah,  Sbammna ;  of 

Benaiah. 

lAcconns. 

Sbemaiah,  Jehonathan ;  of  Joiarib,  Mattenai ;  of  Jedai^  Uzzi ; 

Maaseiata. 

Katdns. 

of  Sallai,  Kall&i ;  of  Amok,  Eber ;  of  Hilkiah,  Hasbabiah ;  of 

Mattaniah. 

Mattanias. 

Jedaiah,  Nethanel,  Xeh  1213-21. 

BeraleL 

SestheL 

«.  Chi^  Levites :— Uashabaah,  Sherelnab,  Jeahna  a  Kadmiel, 

Binniii. 

Ralnims. 

Nehl2»». 

Manasseh. 

Manaaocat. 

5.  Porter*:  — Mattaniah,   Bakbokiah,  Obadiah,   Meahollam, 

S- 

ss.  Harim. 

ss.  Annas. 

TUmon,  Akkub.  Xeh  123. 

Eliezer. 

Elionas. 

These  '  chief  Levites '  (4)  who  were  over  the  service  of  song 

Isshiiah. 

Aseas. 

(ret)  and  the  '  porters '  (5)  belonged  also  to  the  time  of  Joiakim 

Malchijah. 

Melchias. 

(Ndil2«)i 

Sbemaiah. 

Sabbens. 

Shimeon. 

Simon  Cbosamena 

XX.  1.  Priests  and  LeYites,  Participants  in  the 

Benjamin. 
Mallach. 

[From    88.,  Add!    to 
Simon      Cboeameas 

Promulgation  of  the  Law. 

Shemariah. 

only  few  names  ap- 

a. Mattithiah,    Shema.    Anaiah,   Uriah,    Hilkiah,   Maaseiah, 

pear  to  coirespoDd 

Pedaiah,  Mishael,  Malchijah,  Hashiim,   Haohhaddanah,  Zech- 

with those  in  Ezr]. 

ariah,  Meshnllam,  Neb  S^. 

h. 

ss.  Hasham. 

ss.  Asom. 

b.  Jeshna,    Bani,  Sberebiah,    Jamin,    Akkub,    ShabbetbaL 

MattenaL 

Maltanneos. 

Hodiah,  Maaseiah,  Kelita,  Azariah,  Joiabad,  Hanan,  Peltuah, 

MatUttah. 

Mattatfaias. 

Neb  87. 

Zabad. 

Sabannens. 

e.  Jeshua,  Bani,  Kadmiel,  Shebaniah,  Bunni,  SberelHah,  Bani, 

Eliphelet. 

Qll^lialat. 

Chenani,    Jeshua,    Kadmiel,    Bani,    Hashabneiah,    Sberebiah, 

Jeremai. 

Hodiah,  Shebaniah,  Pethahiah,  Xeh  »*£. 

Manassch. 

Hanasses. 

List  a  stood  at  the  right  and  left  of  Ezra  upon  the  platform  ; 

•Shimei. 

Semei. 

list  b  read  and  explained  the  law  ;  list  e  gave  responses  on  the 

L 

ss.  Bani. 

ss.  Baani. 

fastrday  in  connexion  with  the  reading  of  the  law  (see  ref.). 

Jeremias. 

Amntm 

Uel. 
Benaiah. 

Momdis. 

2.  Princes,  Priests,  and  LeYites.  Participants  in 

I«naerus. 
JaeL 

the  Dedication  of  the  Wall. 

Bedeiah. 

llamdaL 

a.  Hosbaiah,   Azariah,  Ezra,  Meshullam,  Jodah,  Benjamin, 

CheluhL 

Pedias. 

Sbemaiah,  Jeremiah,  Neb  12»«. 

Vaniah. 

Anos. 

b.  Zechariah  (see  HL  4),  Sbemaiah,  Azarel,  SDlalai,  Giialai, 

-Meremoth. 

Carabasion. 

Maai.  Nethanel.  Judah,  Hanani,  Xeh  123^.. 

Eliashib. 

EJiasibus. 

c.  Kliakim ,  Maaseiah,  Miniamin,  Micaiah,  Elioenai,  Zechariah, 

Mattaniah. 

Mamnitanemus. 

1  Hananiah,  Xeh  12^1. 
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d.  Haaseiah,  Shemidah,  Elcazar,  Uzzi,  Jehohaiun,  Ualchijah, 
Elam,  Ezer,  Jezrahiah,  Neh  12«'-. 

All  the  names  under  a  have  been  taken  as  thoee  ot  prinoes  of 
Judah  (Crosby,  Lange,  Comm.,  Eng.  ed.  in  loco).  Probably, 
however,  only  Hosbaiah  was  a  prince  of  J.,  and  Judah  and 
Bcrijumiii  rcprcsont  members  of  those  tribes,  and  the  other 
names  different  classes  of  priests  ^Oe.  in  loco).  The  names 
under  b  are  those  of  Lievitical  musicians,  and  under  e  and  d  of 
priestly  musicians  (see  ref.)- 

XXI.  Residents  OF  Jerusalem,  Neh  11*",  iCh 
9*"".  (The  names  are  those  of  Neh  ;  for  varia- 
tions, see  ref. ). 

1.  0/ Judah— 

Athaiah»(seeIV.  68»>)i 

Uthai  t  (see  IV.  58>). 

Maaseiah  (see  IV.  8). 

Jeuel  t  of  Zerah. 
8.  lienjaminites— 

Sallu  (see  VIII.  24). 

Ibneiah  f  s.  Jeroham. 

Klah  t  8.  Uzzi,  s.  Michri. 

MeshuUamf  s.  Shephatiali,  s.  Reuel,  8.  Ibnijah. 

CJabbai.* 

.Sallai.* 

Joel  *  8.  Zichri  (the  overseer). 

Judah  *  8.  Ilossenuuii  (second  over  the  dty). 

3.  I'rieMs— 

Jedaiah.! 

■Joiarib. 

Jachin. 

Seraiah  (see  III.  14). 

Adaiah  (see  III.  16). 

Amashsai  (see  III.  17). 

Zabdiel  *  s.  Haggedolim  (the  overseer). 

4.  Lecitet — 

Sbemaiah  s.  Hnsshub,  s.    Azrikam,   s.    Hashabiah,   s. 

Bunni*  of  ss.  Merari.f 
Shabbethai. 
Jozabat). 
Bakbakkar.f 
Heresb.t 
Oalal.t 

Hattaniah  (see  III.  (>). 
Bakbukiah. 

Al)da§  8.  8hammua,§  s.  Galal,  a.  Jeduthun. 
Berechiah  t  s.  Asa,  s.  Elkanah. 
Uzzi,  Neh  1122  (see  in.  5). 

5.  The  Porters— 

Shallum  (see  III.  24). 

Akkub. 

Talinon. 

Ahiman. 
In  connexion  with  those  residents  of  Jerus.,   Pethahiah  s. 
Meshezabel  of  ss.  Zerah  is  mentioned  as  being  'at  the  king's 
hand,'  i.e.  agent  of  the  Persian  king,  in  all  matters  concerning 
the  people,  Neh  1124. 

Indbx  to  Genealogical  Tables,  ii 


Abdiel,  XI.  4. 

Abiah,  IV.  35  note. 

Abihud,  VIII.  2c. 

Abijah  (2),  III.  15,  VIII.  4. 

Abishur,  IV.  9. 

Abitub,  VIII.  8. 

Achar,  IV.  60  note. 

Addar,  VIII.  2*. 

Adiel,  II.  3. 

Adina,  XIII.  2. 

Adlai,  XIII.  4. 

.\dnah  (2),  XIII.  ic,  XIII.  0. 

Aliarah,  VIII.  Id. 

Aharhel,  IV.  43. 

Ahbam,  IV.  13. 

Aher,  VIII.  6. 

Ahlai,  IV.  11. 

Ahoah,  VIII.  2o. 

Ahohitc,  XIII.  2. 

Aluimai,  IV.  40. 

Ahzai,  III.  17  note. 

Akkub  (5),  III.  25  note,  IV.  26, 

XIV.  6,  XIV.  7.  XIX.  5. 
Alemeth  (2),  VIII.  4,  VIII.  19. 
Allou  (person),  II.  3. 
Amal,  XII.  6. 
Amasai  (3),  IIL  22*b,  HI.  40e, 

III.  42». 
Amashsai,  III.  17  note,  XXL  8. 
Amasiah,  XIII.  6. 


Arazi  (2),  III.  17  note.  III.  35-'. 

Anani,  IV.  26. 

Aniam,  VII.»  5. 

Anthothijah,  VIII.  14. 

Anub,  IV.  43. 

Appaim,  IV.  10. 

Ara,  XII.  8. 

Ardon,  IV.  35». 

Aman,  IV.  23. 

Asaiah  (4),  II.  3,  III.  35b,  III. 

40»,  IV.  3  note. 
Asbarelah,  III.  3. 
Ashbea,  IV.  2. 
Ashbel,  VIII.  Ibd. 
Ashtcrathite,  XIII.  2. 
Ashvath,  XII.  4. 
Asriel,     Asrielites,    VII.»    l'« 

note. 
Assir  (2),  III.  22»i>,  IV.  20. 
Atarah,  IV.  6. 
Attai  (3),  IV.  12,  IV.  18  note  b, 

XIII.  lb. 
Azarel  (6),  III.  17  note,  IIL  23 

(see   Uzziel),  XIII.  1»,  XIII. 

3,  XVII.  51. 
Azaz,  I.  4. 
Azaziah  (8),  IIL  40i>,  III.  42b, 

XIII.  3. 
Azel,  VIII.  20. 
Azriel  (2),  VIL»  8,  XIIL  3. 


*  Not  mentioned  in  1  Oh  9. 
t  Not  mentioned  in  Neh  11. 

I  Jedaiah  s.  Joiarib,  Neh  111".  Reading  of  1  Ch  910  to  be 
preferred. 

§  Obadiah,  Shemaiah  in  1  Oh  918. 

II  This  index  omits  many  names,  containing  only  those  (fur- 
nished by  the  Ekiitor  of  the  Dictionary)  which,  for  description, 
are  referred  to  '  Genealogy.' 


Azrikam  (3),  IV.  26,  VIII.  21, 

XXI.  4. 
Azubfth  (2),  IV.  18  note*,  IV. 

86>. 
Baal  (2),  I.  3,  VIIL  16. 
Baal-hanan,  XIIL  4. 
liaara,  VIII.  8  note. 
Baoseiah,  III.  3. 
Bakbakkar,  XXL  4. 
Bariah,  IV.  24. 
Batbshua,  IV.  17  note. 
Bealiab,  XIIL  1. 
Becher  (2),  Vll.b  1,  VIII.  1«>. 
Beeliada,  IV.  17  note. 
Beera,  XII.  7. 
Beerah,  I.  3. 
Hen,  III.  40b 
ISenhail,  XIIL  5. 
Benhanan,  IV.  56. 
Heno,  III.  38. 
i  lienzoheth,  IV.  .57. 
ISeracah,  XIIL  1». 
Meraiah,  VIII.  12. 
IJered,  Vll.b  3. 
Berl,  XII.  7. 
Bezer,  XII.  7. 
liimhal,  XII.  4. 
Binea,  VIII.  20. 
Binnul  (5),  XIV.  2,  XV.  2  note, 

XVL   v.'",   XVII.   5f,    XVII. 

51. 
Birzaith,  XII.  2. 
Bocheru,  VIII.  2L 
Bukkiah,  III.  23. 
Bunah,  IV.  6. 
Calcol,  IV.  59. 
Chelub  (2),  IV.  44,  XIIL  4. 
(Jhelubai,  IV.  5. 
Ohenaanah  (2),  VIIL  6  note. 
Chenaniah,  III.  40<i. 
Conaniah  (2),  III.  42b  m.  43o. 
Dalaiah,  IV.  26. 
Dodai,  XIIL  2. 
Ebiasaph,  III.  22»'>. 
Kden  (2),  III.  42»,  IIL  42c. 
Kder(2),  III.  84,  VIII.  11. 
Eker,  IV.  7. 
Klead,  Vll.b  lb, 
Eleadah,  Vll.b  3. 
Kleasah  (2),  IV.  12,  VIII.  20. 
Eliathah,  III.  23. 
EUel    (8),    III.    22b,    ni.    40», 

III.    42b,   vil.»  8,    VIIL   12, 

VIIL  14,  XIIL  2,  XIIL  2. 
Eliehoenai  (2),  III.  26,  XV. 
Elienai,  VIII.  12. 
Elioenai  (5),  II.  3,  IV.  25,  VIII.  4, 

XVII.  Id,  XVII.  50. 
Eliphal,  XIIL  2. 
F.lipheleh,  Eliphelehu,  III.  40h. 
Elishaphat,  XIIL  8. 
Elnaam,  XIIL  2. 
Klpaal  (2),  VIII.  8,  VIII.  10?. 
Elpalet,  Elpelet,  IV.  17  note. 
Eluzai,  XIIL  1«. 
Elzabad  (2),  III.  26  note,  XIIL 

lb. 

Epher  (2),  IV.  53,  V1I.»  8. 

Ephlal,  IV.  12. 

Ephratah,  Ephrathab,  IV.  85. 

Eshbaal,  VIII.  17. 

Eshek,  VIIL  20. 

Eshtemoa,  IV.  54. 

Eshton,  IV.  44. 

Ethnan,  IV.  42. 

Ethni,  III.  8. 

Ezbai,  XIIL  2. 

Ezbon  (2),  VIII.  2b,  XL  1. 

Ezer  (2),  IV.  41,  Vll.b  ib. 

Ezri,  XIIL  4. 

Galal  (2),  XXI.  4. 

Gamul,  III.  15. 

Garmite,  IV.  55. 

Gazez,  IV.  85b. 

Gera,  VIII.  1»  2^. 

Gcshan,  IV.  38. 

Giddalti,  IIL  23. 

Oizonite,  XIIL  2. 

Ilaahastari,  IV.  42. 

Uachmoni,      Uacbmonite, 

XIIL  2. 
Hadlai,  XIIL  8. 
Haggiab,  III.  35b. 
Hagri,  Hagrite,  XIIL  4  note. 
Hakkoz  (4),  III.  16,  IV.  43,  XIV. 

9b,  XVI.  V.21. 
Ilammolecheth,  VII.»  !«. 
Ilammuel,  II.  2. 
llanan  (7),  VIIL  14,  VIIL   21, 

XIIL   2,  XIV.   7,    XVIIL   8, 

XVIIL  4,  XX.  lb. 


Hannicl,  XII.  9. 

Hanun  (2),  XVI.  v.U,  XVL  v.so. 

Huppizez,  III.  15. 

Hareph,  l\'.  36. 

Harim(6),  III.  15,  XIV.  2,  XIV. 8, 

XVII.  6«,  XVIIL  4,  XIX.  3. 
Harnepher,  XII.  7. 
Iluroen,  IV.  37. 
Uar\m>,  IV.  43. 
Haruphite,  XIIL  1>. 
Hasadiah,  IV.  22. 
Hassenuah,  XXI.  2. 
Hashabiah  (11),  III.  5,  IIL   27 

note,  III.  35»,  III.  36,  III.  43s 

XIIL  8,  XVI.  V.17,  XV.  2  note, 

XVIIL  3,  XIX.  8,  XIX.  4. 
Hashem,  XIIL  2. 
Hasbubab,  IV.  22. 
Hasshub,  XXI.  4. 
Hathath,  IV.  47. 
llattush,  IV.  24. 
Haziel,  III.  7. 
Ilazzelelponi,  IV.  41. 
ilelah,  IV.  42. 
lleldai,  XIIL  2. 
Ileled,  XIIL  2. 
Ilelem,  XII.  6. 
Heresh,  XXI.  4. 
Uezir,  III.  15. 
Ilezro,  XIIL  2. 
Hizki,  VIII.  13. 
Hod,  XII.  7. 
Hodaiah,  IV.  26. 
Hodaviah  (3),  VII.»  8,  XIV.  4, 

XXI.  2. 
Hodesh,  VIIL  8. 
Hodiah  (4),    IV.  56,    XVIIL  3, 

XVIIL  4,  XX.  lb. 
llosah.  III.  39. 
Hoshama,  IV.  20. 
Ilotham  (2),  XII.  6,  XIIL  2. 
Hothir,  III.  23. 
Huppah,  III.  15. 
Huppim,  VIII.  1»,  3. 
Hurai,  XIIL  2. 
Huram,  VIII.  2c. 
Huri,  XL  3. 
Hushah,  IV.  41. 
Ibneiah,  XXL  2.    ' 
Ibnijah,  XXI.  2. 
Ibri,  III.  Ss. 
Ibsam,  V.  2. 
Idbash,  IV.  41. 
Ikkesh,  XIIL  2 
Iramer(2),  III.  17,  XVII.  Ik 
Imna,  XII.  6. 
Imnah  (2),  III.  42c,  XII.  1. 
Imrah,  XII.  7. 
Imri  (2),  IV.  i8,  XVI.  v.M>. 
Iphdeiah,  VIIL  14. 
Ir,  VIII.  3  note. 
Iru,  IV.  50. 
Ishbah,  IV.  64. 
Ishi  (4),  II.   4,  IV.  11,  IV.  57, 

VII.»  8. 
Ishhod,  VII.»  7. 
Ishma,  IV.  41. 
Ishmaiah,  XIIL  8. 
Ishmerai,  MIL  13. 
Ishpah,  MIL  IL 
Ishpan,  VIII.  14. 
Ismacbiah,  III.  42b. 
Isshiah.  Isshijah  (3X  IIL  20, 

IIL  28. 
Ithai,  XIIL  2,  XVIL  4t. 
Ithmah,  XIIL  2. 
Ithran,  XII.  8. 
Izliah,  VIII.  13. 
Izrahiah,  V.  3. 
Izrahite,  XIIL  2  note. 
Izri,  III.  36  f. -note. 
Jaakobah.  II.  3. 
Jaareshiah,  VIII.  15. 
Jaasiel  (2),  XIIL  2,  Xni.  3. 
Jaaziah,  III.  31. 
Jaaziel,  III.  40f. 
Jabez,  IV.  43  note. 
Jacan,  XL  3. 
Jachin  (2),  II.  1,  III.  16. 
Jada,  IV.  8. 
Jahath  (5),  III.  8,  III.  6,  IIL  20, 

III.  43»,  IV.  40. 
Jaha2iel(6),  III.  5  note,  III.  27, 

III.  40b  f..note,  XIIL  1,  XVI. 
Jahdai,  IV.  33. 
Jahdiel.  VII.»  8. 
Jahdo,  XL  8. 
Jahmai,  V.  2. 
Jahzcrah,  III.  17. 
Jahziel,  X.  1 ;  see  Jahzeel. 
Jakim(2),  III.16,  VIII.  12. 
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JaloQ,  IV.  5a 

Jamin  (3),  U.  1,  IV.  7.  XX.  V>. 

J«mlech,  II.  3. 

Janai,  XI.  2. 

Japhlet,  XII.  3. 

Jarah,  VIII.  I'.i. 

Jarha,  IV.  12. 

Jarib  (3X  IL  If. -note,  XV.   2, 

XVU.  1». 
Jaroah,XL3. 
Jaabobeam,  XIII.  2. 
Jathniel,  III.  25. 
Jaziz,  XIII.  4. 
Jeatberai,  III.  6. 
Jedaiah  (3)  (ri;^'),  II.  3,  XVI. 

T.io»(n;y-TXni-15. 
Jediael   (4),  UL  25,  VIIL  1*, 

XIII.  1«,  XUI.  2. 
JehaUelel  (2),  IV.  52,  III.  42». 
Jehdeiah  (2),  IIL  19,  XIII.  4. 
Jehezkel,  III.  15. 
Jehiah,  IIL  401  not*. 
Jehiel  (6),  III.  7,  III.  40«>,  HI. 

420,  m.  43b,  IV.  18  note  b, 

XV.  1,  X\TI.  le,  XVIL  5»>. 
Jehieli,  IIL  8  note. 
Jehizkiah,  XIIL  8. 
Jeboaddah,  VUL  19  f.-note. 
Jebohanan  (6X  UL  25,  XIII.  6, 

Xin.  7,  X\1L  5d,  XIX.  3,  XX. 

2d. 
Jeboram,  III.  41*>. 
Jefaozabad   (3),  IIL    25    note, 

xm.  6. 

.Jebozadak,  UI.  12. 
-Jehubbah,  XIL  o. 
Jehudijah,  IV.  54  note. 
Jehuel,  IIL  42». 
Jeiel  (7),  L  5,  lU.  5  note,  UI. 
40b,  HI.  43c,  vm.  16,  Xlll. 

2,  X\TI.  5i. 
Jekameam,  III.  27. 
Jerahmeel  (2),  HI.  33,  IV.  5. 
Jeremotb  (4),  VIIL  4,  VIIL  10, ' 

XIIL  1»,  XIIL  3. 
Jeriah,  UI.  27. 
Jeribai,  XUL  2. 
JerieL  V.  2. 
Jeiijab,  UI.  27  L-note. 
Jerimoth  (4),  UI.  23,  UI.  34, 

III.  42b,  IV.  17  note. 
Jerioth,  IV.  35». 
Jeroham  (7),  lU.  22»«>,  m.  17 

note,  VUL  15,  XUI.  1»,  XUL 

3,  xm.  7,  XXL  2. 
Jesbaiah   (U),   UL    20   L-nole, 

IIL  36,  IV.  23,  VUL  24,  XV.  1, 
XV.  2  note. 

Jeahebeab,  III.  15. 

Jesber,  r\'.  35». 

Jesbisbai,  XL  3. 

Jeshobaiab,  II.  3. 

Jesimiel,  II.  3. 

Jeuel  (3X  UL  4>,  XV.  1,  XXL  L 

Jeusb  (3),  IIL  6,  IV.  16  note, 
VIU.  4. 

Jenz,  VUI.  S. 

Jezer,  X.  1. 

Jeziel,  XUI.  1^. 

Jezreel,  IV.  41. 

Joah  (4),  UI.  6,  IIL  -25  note, 
UL  42»,  UL  43». 

Joahaz,  UL  43*.  < 

Joel  (13),  L  3,  II.  3,  UI.  7,  UL  i 
•22»b,  UI.  40,  ni.  42»,  V.  3,  j 
XI.  -2,  XI.  4  note,  XUL  2, ' 
XUL  3,  XML  5i,  XXI.  2.         , 

.Joelah,  XUI.  1». 

Joezer,  XUL  1». 

Joha  (2),  ^^II.  11»,  XIIL  2.  I 

Jokim,  IV.  2. 

Jorai,  XL  4  note. 

Joram,  IIL  20. 

Jorkeam,  IV.  32. 

Josbab,  II.  3. 

Josbapbat,  XUI.  2. 

Joshaviab,  XUL  2. 

Joehbekasbab,  UL  23. 

Joshibiab,  U.  3. 

Jozabad  (7X  UL  42b,  UL  43s 
XUL  l'  (2  pereonsX  XV.  2 
note,  XVU.  Id,  XVU.  2. 

•lushab-hesed,  IV.  22. 

KeUah,  IV.  55. 

Kishi,  UI.  3->. 

Kore  (2),  UL  24.  IIL  42<:. 

Kusbaiab,  UI.  35»  f.-note. 

T.aaHah^  IV.  2. 

Labad,  IV.  40. 
Lecab,  IV.  2. 


Ukbi,  VII.>  5. 


,  HI.  17. 
Maas,  IV.  7. 
Ma^bannai,  XUL  lb. 
Machbena,  IV.  34. 
Mahatb  (2),  III.  22b,  m.  42»b. 
Mabavite,  XIIL  i 
Mabazioth,  UL  23. 
Malcam,  ^■^L  S. 
Malcfaijah  {6X  UL   3,   lU.   15, 

XVL  T.U,  XVI.  v.ai,    XVIL 

5»,  XVIIL  2,  XX  2*. 
Xalchirani,  IV.  2a 
Maltotbi,  UL  23. 
Mandia  (2).  FV.  2,  IV.  28. 
Vattoniah  (8X  IIL  4,  5  note, 

m.  23,  UL  42»,  X\1L  fibcfl 

XIX.  6. 
Mebir,  IV.  44. 
Melecb,  VUL  18. 
Meonotbai,  IV.  48. 
ileribbaal,  VIIL  18. 
Meronotbite  (8),  XIU.  4. 
Mesbelemiab,  UL  24. 
MeabiUemitb,  UI.  17. 
Meshullam  (19X  UL  14  note, 

UL  17,  UL  43»,  IV.  22, 
VIIL  13,  VUL  25,  XL  3,  XV.  2, 
XVL  v.4b,  rVI.  v.«,XAnL  6«, 
XVIIL  2,  XVIU.  4,  XIX.  3 
(2  personsX  VIY    6,  XX.  1», 

XX.  >,  XXI.  2. 
Mezobaite,  XIIL  2. 
Mibhar,  XUI.  2. 
ilicbri,  XXI.  2. 
■Mirmah,  VUL  8. 
ilijamin  (2X  lU.  15,  XVIU.  2. 
>Iikloth(2X   VUL   16,  XUL  2 

note. 
Mikneiah,  lU.  40«>. 
Misham,  VIIL  9. 
Mishma,  U.  2. 
Mishmannah,  XUI.  l*. 
Mishraites,  IV.  38. 
Mithnite,  XIIL  2. 
Molid,  IV.  13. 
Moza  (2),  IV.  35,  VIIL  20. 
Musbi,  III.  31. 
Xaam,  IV.  50. 
Xaar^  FV.  42. 
Naarai,  XUL  2. 
Xabam,  IV.  55. 
Xeariab  (2X  II.  4,  IV.  24. 
Nedabiah,  IV.  20. 
Xepheg  (2X  UL  21,  IV.  17. 
Ketbanel  (3X  UL  4  note,  UL  25 

note,   UI.  40C,  UI.  43^,    IV. 

16,  XUI.  5,  XVU.  Id,  XIX.  3. 
Setbaniah    (2X    UI.    3,    IIL 

41b. 
Nogah,  FV.  17  note. 
Nohab,  VUL  Id. 
Obil,XIIL4. 
Ohel,  FV.  22l 
Ophrah,  IV.  48. 
Oren,  IV.  6. 
Otbni,  UL  25  note. 
Ozem  (2X  FV.  6,  FV.  16. 
Pasach,  XIL  4. 
Paaeah  (2X  IV.  45,  XIV.  7. 
Pelaiah  (3X  FV.   26,   XVIIL   3, 

XX.  lb.    (2  =  3.) 
Pelatiah   (3X    IL    4,    IV.    23, 

X\'nL  4. 
Pelet  (2X  FV.  33.  XUL  1». 
Pelonite,  XUL  2. 
Peresb,  VII.»  2. 
Pethahiab(3X  lU.  li,  XVU.  2, 

XXI.  note. 
Peullethai,  III.  25  note. 
Kspab,  XIL  8. 
Pithon,  MIL  18. 
Puthites,  FV.  38. 
Baddai,  IV.  16. 
Baham,  IV.  32. 
Bamathite,  resident  of  Rama, 

XUL  4. 
;  Beaiah  (3X  L  3,  FV.  40,  XIV.  7. 

Becab,  FV.  45  note. 
'  Begem,  IV.  33. 

Kehabiah,  UI.  20. 

Rekem,  IV.  30. 

Bepbael,  III.  25  note. 

Rephah,  \ll.b  lb. 

Bepbaiah  (5X  U.  4,  FV.  2:3,  V.  2, 
VIIL  20,  XVL  v.». 

Eeshepb,  Vll.b  4. 

Riniiah.  IV.  56. 

Rizia,  XIL  9. 

Eoh^h,  XU.  -J. 

Romamti-ezer,  III.  23. 


Sacar  (2X  UL  25  note,  XIIL  2. 

SaUa  (2X  VIIL  -25,  XXI.  2. 

Sanpb,  FV.  2. 

Seled,  IV.  10. 

Semachiah,  IIL  25  note. 

Seorim,  UI.  15. 

SbaMrti,  FV.  33. 

Shachia,  VIIL  8. 

Shaee,  XIIL  2. 

SbiAuaim,  VUL  8. 

Shuna,  XIIL  2. 

Sbamhatb,  XIIL  2. 

Shamir,  III.  29. 

Shamma,  XII.  7. 

Sbammai  (3X   FV.  8,    FV.    31, 

IV.  54. 
Sbammotb,  XUI.  2. 
Shammua  (3X  rv\  17,  XIX.   3, 

XXL  4. 
Sbamsbeni,  VIU.  15. 
Sbapham,  XL  2. 
Sbaphat  (5X  Su  13",  1  K  196, 

IV.  24,  XL  2,  XIU.  4. 
Sharon  it  e  =  inhabitant       of 

gOiaron,  XUL  4. 
EOiasbak,  VIIL  10. 
Sheariah,  VUI.  21. 
Sheber,  FV.  35^. 
Shebuel  (2X  UL  19,  UI.  23. 
Shecaniah  (7X  lU.  15,  IIL  42^, 

IV.  23,  XV.  (2  personsX  XVI. 

v.2»,  XIX.  1. 
Sheerah,  VIL*  lb. 
Sbehariab,  VIU.  15. 
.Shelesb,  XII.  6. 
Shelomitb  (3X  UI.  28  L-note, 

IV.  22,  XV.  1. 
Shelomoth  (3X  UL  7,   UL  20, 

UL26. 
Shema  (4X  L  4,  FV.  30,  VTU. 

10,  XX  1». 
Sbemaab,  XIU.  1». 
Shemaiiah  (4X  IV.  18  note  b, 

XUL  1»,  XVU.  56,  X^TI.  b^. 
Sbemed,  VIIL  9. 
Shemer  (2X   UL    35»,    XIL    3 

f.-note. 
Shemida,  VIL»  l»b. 
Shemiramotb  (2;,  lU.  40b,  m. 

41b. 
Shenazzar,  FV.  20. 
Sbepbatiab  (9),  FV.  17,  IV.  18 

note,  IV.  5sb,  XUL  1»,  XUI. 

3,  XIV.  2,  XIV.  8,   XXL   2, 

Jer38i. 
Sheidinpbam,  ^111.  ». 
Shepbuphan,  \liL  lb. 
Sheresb,  VU.»  3. 
Sbeshan,  IV.  12. 
Sbera,  IV.  34. 
ShiIshab,XIL  7. 
Sbimea,    Sbimeah  (5%  UL    3, 

IIL  3ob,  F\'.  16,  IV.  17  note, 

VUI.  24  f.-note. 
Shimeam,  VIU.  24. 
Shimeathite,  IV.  39. 
Shimon,  FV.  56. 
Shimrath,  VIU.  12. 
Shimri   (3X    U.    3,    III.    42», 

XUI.  2. 
Shimrom = Sbimron,  V.  1. 
Shiphi,  IL  3. 
Sbii^unite,  XIU.  4  note. 
Shittai,  XUL  4. 
Shiza,XIIL2. 
aobab  (2X  FV.  17,  IV.  35. 
Shobal,  FV.  36. 
Sboham,  UL  38. 


Sbomer,  XU.  3. 

Shua,  XII.  3. 

Shoal,  XII.  7. 

.Shubael  (2X    See  SanoB.. 

Shumatfajte,  IV.  SS. 

Shuppim    (2X    IIL    39    note, 

^■mai,IV.  12. 

Snah,  XII.  7. 

J5"Ticathite,  IV.  39. 

Tahath  (2X  UI.  ^S*.  VIU*  3. 

Tahrea,  VIIL  18. 

Tappuah,  IV.  30. 

Tarea,  VIIL  18  L-note. 

TebaUah,  UL  39. 

Tebinnah,  IV.  45. 

Tekoa,  IV.  35d. 

Telah,  Vll.b  4. 

Temeni,  F\'.  42. 

Tilon,  IV.  5«i. 

Tirathiie,  TV.  39. 

Tirhanah,  IV.  35«. 

Tiria,  FV.  52. 

Tirzite,  XIIL  2. 

Tooh,  IIL  22». 

Tobijab,  III.  41b. 

Clam  (2X  %1L»  3,  VIU.  22. 

nia,  XU.  9. 

Unni,  UI.  4i>'>. 

L'nno,  YIV  2. 

Uriel  (2X  III.  23»,  UI.  i>>. 

Uthai  (2X  XV.  1,  XXI.  1. 

Lzza (2X  VIU.  7,  XIV.  7. 

Uzzah,  UI.  35b. 

Lzzi  (6X  UL  5,  in.  12,  V.   2, 

VUI.  2b,  XLX.  3,  XXL  2. 
f  zzia,  XUI.  2. 
Czziel  (6X   II.   4.    UL   9,    UL 

23,  UL    42=',   VUL  2b,  XVL 

T.8. 

Zabdi  (4X  lU.  4  f.-note,  IV.  SOf, 
\1II.  12.  XIIL  4. 

Zabdiel  (2X  XUL  2  note, 
XXI.  3. 

Zaccnr  (7),  IL  2,  UL  4,  IIL  38, 
Xn.  v.a>,  XVUL  3. 

Zaham,  IV.  13  note  6. 

Zanoah,  IV.  51. 

Zaza,  FV.  15. 

Zebadiah  (SX  UL  25,  UI.  41», 
VIIL  U,  VIU.  13,  XUL  1», 
XIIL  2  note,  XV.  1,  XVUL 
lb. 

Zecher,  VUI.  16  r.-note. 

Zemirah,  VIU.  i. 

Zereth,  IV.  42. 

2^ri,  UI.  36. 

Zetbam,  lU.  7. 

Zetban,  VUL  5. 

Zia,  XL  3. 

Zibia,  VIIL  8. 

Zicbri  (11),  UI.  4  t-note,  UL 
20,  UI.  21,  VUL  12,  VUL  14, 
VIU.  15.  XIIL  3,  XUI.  6, 
XUL  7.  XIX  3,  XXI.  2. 

Zaiethai  (2X  VUL  12,  XIU.  l'. 

Zimmah  (2),  UL  3,  lU.  42». 

Zina.  IIL  8. 

Ziph,  FV.  52. 

Ziphah,  IV.  52. 

Ziza,  U.  3. 

Zizah,  UI.  8  t-note. 

Zobebah.  FV.  4i 

Zohetb,  IV.  57. 

Zopbai,  IIL  22». 

Zorite,  IV.  39. 

Zapb,  UL  22b. 

E.  L.  CUBTK. 


GENEALOGY  OF  JESUS  CHRIST.— The  only 

fenealogies  of  the  NT  are  those  of  Mt  1^"*"  and 
,k  S-^**,  two  independent  pedigreeo,  each  purport- 
ing to  give  the  descent  of  Joseph,  reput^  father 
of  Jesus.  The  occasion  of  their  insertion  is  the 
desire  of  the  evangelists  to  set  forth  Jesus  as 
actual  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of  Da^'id.  The 
attempt  to  vindicate  their  simultaneous  accuracy 
by  harmonistic  defaces  has  been  abandoned  by 
nearly  all  writers  of  authority  a^  a  violation  of 
the  text,  or  of  historical  credibility.  Hence  the 
light  which  modem  research  seeks  from  them  falls 
rather  on  the  century  after  than  the  centuries 
before  the  birth  of  Christ — on  the  historv  of  the 
doctrine  of  his  Davidic  sonship  rather  than  His 
actual  de-scent. 
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i.  Treatment  of  the  Question  by  Jesus 
AND  THE  Apostles. — If  the  progress  of  critical 
and  exegetical  science  has  shown,  on  the  one  Bide, 
the  futility  of  Jill  harmonistic  theories  for  rescuing 
the  authority  of  the  pedigrees,  it  has  more  than 
compensated  for  the  loss  by  establishing  with 
equal  certainty  the  acceptance  of  the  fact  of  the 
Davidic  descent  of  Jesus  bj  Himself,  His  con- 
temporaries, and  His  immediate  followers.  That 
Davidic  descent  was  then  considered  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  establishment  of  Messianic  claims 
is  apparent  from  a  number  of  NT  passages.  The 
use  of  the  title  ' Son  of  David '  in  Mt  IS'-"  2(P»i 
(  =  9-'^)  2P  and  parallels  is  official,  implying  no 
knowledge  of  Jesus'  birth  or  descent,  but  only  the 
conviction  that  He  is  the  Messiah.  It  indicates, 
however,  that  Davidic  descent  was  popularlj 
assumed  as  an  attribute  of  the  Christ.  This  is 
much  more  distinctly  implied  in  Mt  12*^,  and  by 
the  question  put  by  Jesus  to  His  Pharisaic  oppon- 
ents in  the  temple,  Mt  22"-'"'  '  What  think  ye  of 
Christ  ?  whose  son  is  he  ? '  Such  a  question  by 
one  whose  claims  to  Davidic  descent  were  open  to 
suspicion  would  have  put  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
His  foes.  Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  merely 
confident  that  they  will  answer  '  David's  son,'  but 
is  at  least  equally  confident  of  their  inability  to 
disprove  His  Davidic  descent,  though  He  refuses 
to  base  His  claims  upon  it.  The  same  tacit 
assumption  of  this  as  an  undisputed  fact  char- 
acterizes the  rare  allusions  of  St.  Paul,  Ro  P, 
2  Ti  28  (cf.  He  7"),  the  ascriptions  of  Rev  3^  5» 
22'",  and,  finally,  the  distinct  appeal  to  prophecy  of 
Ac  2**  13^.  The  last  two  passages,  as  emanating 
from  the  same  source  as  one  of  the  pedigrees,  and 
the  passages  Mt  2',  Lk  2^,  where  Bethlehem  as  the 
birthplace  of  David  is  regarded  as  the  necessary 
birthplace  of  the  Messiah,  should  perhaps  not  be 
cited  as  independent  witness  to  the  existence  of 
the  popular  assumption  ;  but  the  great  number  of 
OT  passages  pointing  to  this,  especially  Ps  132'^ 
whicli  cannot  date  more  than  a  few  centuries 
before  NT  times,  and  the  Messianic  petition  of 
Ps.-Sol  11^,  written  not  more  than  50  years 
B.C.,  'Raise  up  unto  them,  O  Lord,  their  king 
the  Son  of  David,'  should  suffice  to  show  that 
Messianic  pretensions  absolutely  devoid  of  evi- 
dence of  Davidic  descent  could  not  have  passed 
unchallenged,  as  those  of  Jesus  seem  to  have  acne.* 

The  continued  existence  in  the  family  of  Jesus 
of  claims  to  Davidic  descent,  such  as  could  hardly 
have  originated  in  His  own  time,  is  evidenced  by 
Hegesippus  (ap.  Eus.  HE  in.  20  and  32),  who  tells 
of  repeated  attempts  to  involve  His  collateral 
descendants  in  trouble  with  the  Roman  authorities 
on  this  account.  But  the  suspicions  of  even  a 
Doniitian  were  disarmed  when  two  grandsons  of 
Jude,  the  Lords  brother,  were  brought  before  him, 
confessed  their  Davidic  descent  (explaining,  how- 
ever, that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  '  not  temporal 
or  earthly,  but  heavenly  and  angelic,  to  appear  at 
the  end  of  the  world'),  gave  account  or  their 
property, — an  undivided  39  acres  of  land,  valued  at 
9000  denarii, — and  showed  their  hands  calloused  by 
lal)our. 

It  is  a  fair  inference  from  these  facts  that  the 
Davidic  descent  of  Jesus  was  in  His  own  day 
practically  undisputed,  at  least  among  His  personal 
followers.  What  the  evi<lence  was  on  which  this 
assumption  rested,  whether  mere  oral  family 
tradition,  or  public  records,  and  to  what  extent 
the  basis  was  trustworthy,  is  a  wholly  different 

*  Even  the  passajre  Jn  7*^  is  no  exception  to  tlie  rule  that 
the  objection  tliat  He  is  not  of  Davidic  descent  is  never  raised 
in  NT  times  to  Jesus'  Messianic  claims.  The  speakers  (at  Jems, 
according:  to  7*7)  are  strangers  to  Jesus  (8^),  and  merely  infer, 
from  His  speech  or  otherwise,  tliat  He  is  a  Galilsan.  This  is, 
indeed,  contrary  to  their  notion  of  Davidic  oriinn,  but  the 
author  presupposes  the  birth  in  Bethlehcn:. 


question,  which  can  be  settled  only  by  the  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  sources. 

ii.  TREAT.MENT  IN  THE  ECCLESIA-STICAL  PERIOD. 

— There  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  2nd  cent.,  when  our  first  and  third 
Gospels  began  to  come  into  general  circulation,  the 
Church  believed  itself  in  possession  of  conclusive 
documentary  evidence.  Lven  the  collateral  de- 
scendants of  the  Lord,  the  so-called  Sta-Trdavfoi,  to 
whom  Julius  Africanus,  the  contemporary  of  Origen, 
applied  on  this  subject,  had  no  other  authority  to 
appeal  to  than  the  genealogies  of  Mt  and  Lk, 
though  they  added  an  ancestress  or  two  of  doubt- 
ful historicity,  and  omitted  the  names  Matthat  and 
Levi,  Lk  3**.  Had  the  two  Gospels  been  in  agree- 
ment, the  record  would  perhaps  never  have  been 
disputed,  but  the  discrepancy  was  too  glaring  to 
be  ignored.  Even  before  the  time  of  Africanus 
and  Origen  the  incompatibility  of  the  pedigrees 
(^7  8ia<f)0}via  tuiv  yeveaXoyiuiv)  had  been  an  occasion  of 
derision  to  many  an  earlier  opponent  of  Christian- 
ity, whom  Celsus,  according  to  Origen  {Opera,  ed. 
Delarue,  i.  p.  413),  might  have  named  had  he  been 
better  informed.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  from 
the  earliest  period  to  which  it  can  be  traced,  down 
to  recent  times,  the  Church  has  treated  this  subject 
only  defensively,  and  from  the  harmonistic  stand- 
point. 

The  first  known  harmonist  of  the  Gospels  is 
Tatian,  a  pupil  of  Justin  Martyr.  His  Diatessaron, 
however,  avoided  the  difficulty  by  omitting  the 
genealogies  altogether.  Half  a  century  later 
the  problem  was  courageously  confronted  h)y 
Africanus,  a  careful  scholar,  for  many  years  bishop 
of  Nicopolis  (previously  Emmaus)  in  Palestine. 
His  Letter  to  Aristides  (see  Spitta,  Der  Brief  des 
Jid.  Africanus,  Halle,  1877 ;  Routli,  Bel.  Sac.  ii. 
pp.  228-237  ;  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  vi.  p.  125 ;  and 
Eus.  HE  i.  7)  proposed  a  solution  of  the  difficulty 
which  quickly  gained  general  acceptance  in  the 
Church,  and  for  12  centuries  retained  undisputed 
supremacy.  The  theory  was  not  derived,  as 
Eusebius  wrongly  inferred,  from  the  desposyni, 
but  is  expressly  stated  by  Africanus  himself  (§  5) 
to  be  'unsupported  by  testimony.'  It  assumes  a 
levirate  marriage  (Dt  25'-  ^)  in  the  case  of  either 
Jacob  or  Heli,  Joseph's  father  according  to  Mt 
and  Lk  respectively,  the  son  of  the  widow  by  his 
surviving  brother  being  reckoned  a  son  of  the 
deceased  in  one  or  the  other  genealogy.  This 
explanation  requires  the  further  assumption  that 
the  brothers  Heli  and  Jacob  had  difierent  fathers. 
The  objections  are  overwhelming. 

1.  The  theory  does  not  exonerate  the  evangelists,  since  one 
pedigree  or  the  other  uses  terms  of  filial  relationship  in  a 
fictitious  and  illegal  sense.  2.  Granting,  against  all  probability, 
the  possible  continuance  of  the  levirate  law,  in  the  case  here 
presupposed — that  of  uterine  brothere — it  would  not  ai)ply 
(JIaimonides,  Jabom  Ve  ChaliUa,  c.  1).  3.  Granting  even  the 
applicability  of  the  assumption  in  the  case  of  Joseph,  it  cannot 
reasonably  be  introduced  a  second  time  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  Shealtiel,  f.  of  Zerubbabel,  is  at  the  same  time  s.  of 
Jechonias  (Mt)  and  of  Neri  (Lk).  Yet  this  expedient  (so  W.  H. 
Mill,  Pantheittie  Principles,  p.  165)  is  less  absurd  than  to 
assume,  with  Augustine  (followed  by  Hottinger  and  Voss),  that 
at  the  same  pericS  of  Jewish  historj'  there  were  two  (Hottinger 
three)  different  fathers  of  Davidic  lineage,  each  bearing  the 
rare  name  Shealtiel,  and  having  each  a  son  bearing  the  rare 
name  2^rubbabel.  4.  If  our  own  certainly  more  awurate  text  * 
be  followed,  instead  of  that  of  Africanus,  and  Matthan  and 
Matthat,  paternal  grandfather  of  Joseph  according  to  Mt  and  Lk 
respectively,  be  identified,  as  is  probable,  the  expedient  of  a 
le^^^ate  marriage  by  uterine  brothers  must  be  introduced,  not 
twice  only,  but  three  times  over. 

Under  the  weight  of  such  inherent  and  extreme 
improbabilities  tlie  Africanian  theory  of  harmoni- 
zation, after  suffering  various  modifications  at  tlie 
hands  of  later  harmonists,  has  long  since  broken 
down,  and  is  to-day  universally  abandoned. 

The  alternative  harmonistic  theory  owes  its 
currency  to  Annius  of  Viterljo,  c.  A.D.  1490,  and 
•  S".  W  n.  ',/•.  Test.  App.  p.  67. 
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was  widely  accepted  in  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. It  has  still  an  adherent  of  high  repute  in  the 
jierson  of  the  veteran  XT  scholar  B.  Weiss,  who 
in  his  Leben  Jesu  {i.  205,  2nd  ed. )  puts  it  in  its  most 
favourable  light.  It  assumes  that  the  pedigree  of 
Lk  is  that,  not  of  Joseph,  but  of  Mary,  overcoming 
the  sense  of  Lk  3®  &r  1/16$,  Ck  evo/il^ero,  'Iu<Hi4>  toS 
'HXef,  K.T.\. ,  by  various  expedients.  Thus  the  clause 
was  rendered  '  being  the  son  (as  was  supposed  of 
Joseph)  of  Heli,'  i.e.  being  supposed  to  be  the  son  of 
Joseph,  but  being  in  reality  the  grandson  of  Heli ; 
or  the  ToO  was  translated  '  son-in-law '  (so  Holmes, 
'  GJeneal.  of  Jesus  Christ '  in  Kitto's  Eneycl.^ ; 
Robinson,  Harmony  of  Gospels,  pp.  183-185,  etal.), 
or  'adopted  son'  (so  Wetstein,  Delitzsch,  et  ai., 
following  Augustine).  Weiss  (following  F.  Gomar, 
de  Geneal.  i  hristi ;  J.  Lightfoot,  Ear.  Hebr.  vol. 
iii.  p.  54  [ed.  Gandell] ;  G.  J.  Voss,  de  J.  Chr. 
Geneal.  :  and  Yardley,  The  Genealogies  of  Christ) 
proposes  to  regard  the  names  as  parallel,  not 
consecutive.  The  list  then  would  be,  not  a  pedi- 
gree at  all,  but.  a  huge  parenthesis  between  S)v  vl6^ 
(v.")  and  Tov  t?fou  (v.**). 

The  chief  objection  to  this  theory  in  all  its  fonns  can  hardly 
be  more  convincingly  expressed  than  by  citing  the  naive 
admission  of  its  advocate.  Holmes  (in  the  art.  above  mentioned, 
pu  96X  of  the  fatal  weakness  of  '  all  theories,'  meaning  harnwn- 
utie  theories :  '  If  it  be  objected  that  this  ti^ile  [Lk]  is  made  oat 
as  literally  as  the  other,  in  JotepK*  luaiM,*  and  tlmt  we  ▼i<date 
the  literal  statement  of  the  evangelist  if  we  tranter  the  line  to 
Mary,  we  answer,  that  as  JoeejA  cannot  hare  had  two  fathers, 
whi<^  yet  the  genealogies  aeem  literally  to  aaragn  to  him  (Mt  li^, 
Lk  323),  tame  explanatory  acc<Hnmodatic»  is  necessary  to  all 
theories.' 

■Hie  confession  of  violence  to  the  text  is  not  without  reason. 
It  is  incredible  that  tMtt  can  mean  both  '  son '  and  '  grandson '  in 
the  same  breath,  as  in  the  first  o!  the  proposed  r^iderings ;  t 
equally  incredible  that  in  the  same  connexion  nS  sfaoold  stand 
once  for  ' son-iii-law '  and  the  other  75  times  for  'son';  wfaOe 
the  su^estion  that  the  genealogy  is  not  intended  for  a  gene- 
alr^^T.  bat  merely  a  list  of  names  of  persons  of  whom  Jesos  might 
have  been  considered  the  son,  though  in  reality  the  Smi  <A  God, 
will  convince  no  candid  thinker. 

But  the  proposed  theoiy_  labonrs  imder  further  difficalties. 
A-?  Plummer  well  says  (pp.  eit.  p.  103) :  '  It  would  have  been  quite 
out  of  harmony  with  either  Jewish  or  Gentile  ideas  to  derive 
the  birthright  of  Jesus  from  his  mother.  In  the  eye  of  the  law 
Jesos  was  the  heir  of  Joseph :  and  therefore  it  is  Joseph's 
descent  which  is  of  importance.'  This  doubtless  accounts  for 
its  general  rejection  by  ancient  writers.  As  early  as  Justin 
Uart>T  and  Protecang.  Jaeobi,  Maiy,  for  obvious'  reasons,  is 
represented  as  also  descended  from  Itaivid ;  bat  with  two  ex- 
ceptions no  attempt  is  made  to  claim  for  her  either  of  the 
pedigrees.  Prater.  Joe.,  in  fact,  makes  her  the  daughter  of 
Joachim  and  Anna.  Irenseos  (lu.  xxL  5,  9)  regards  the  pedi- 
gree of  Mt  as  a  line  expressly  excluded  from  the  Measumic 
succession  ( Jer  S!*»-30  3630-  *i) ;  but  this  is  Joseph's.  Jesos  is  the 
SJon  of  David  only  through  -Uary,  whose  pemgree  is  given  by 
Luke.  Tictorinus  (e.  300)  corioosly  inverts  this  theory  by 
adopting  as  Mary's  the  ^nealogv  of  Mt-t  Cod.  D  Itoldly  cats 
the  knot  by  sub«ituting  m  Lk  3^*^  the  line  of  Mt,  following, 
however,  a  text  seeminfjlv  older  than  oxir  Mt  (see  Besch,  T.  v.  C. 
X.  5,  pp.  1&-2-201 ;  and  Graefe  in  5*",  1898,  IX 

Confessed  -violence  to  the  text  which  he  assumes 
to  vindicate  is  the  suicide  of  the  harmonist.  Hence 
the  only  treatment  which  to-day  can  come  into 
consideration  is  the  critical. 

iii.  Treatment  by  Moderx  Ckiticism.— Re- 
conciliation of  discrepant  sources  by  suppositions 
within  the  limits  of  loyalty  to  the  text  and  to 
historical  probability  is,  per  contra,  the  first  duty 
of  rational  criticism.  It  being  admitted,  therefore, 
that  both  genealogies  are  given  as  Joseph's,  and 
that  explanation  by  resort  to  the  le\-irate  law  is 
impracticable,  the  theory  presented  by  Lord  A.  C. 
Hervey  (Genealogies  of  our  Lord,  and  art.  'Geneal. 
of  Jesus  Christ '  in  Smith's  DB-)  has  much  la  its 
favour,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  prevailing  view  among 
English  divines.  It  is  also  widely  accepted  in 
raodified  form  among  Ciemian  commentators. 
According  to  this  view  it  Ava.s  not  the  intention  of 
both  evangelists  to  give  an  actual  pedigree,  but 

•  Italics  in  the  citation  are  Dr.  Holmes'. 

t  So  Plummer.  Com.  on  Lk.,  Intern.  Series,  1896,  ad  loe. 

X  See  his  Commentary  on  Rev  i7-io 


only  of  Lk  (Meyer,  Holtzmann,  et  al.,  would  say 
'  the  source  ifoUowed  by  Lk  in  his  opening  chs.'). 
Mt  (better,  '  the  source  from  which  our  evangelist 
derived  his  genealogy ')  does  not  trace  the  order  of 
actual  descent,  but  only  of  throne-succession  (so 
already  Grotius).  Thus  Solomon,  although  not 
the  true  ancestor  of  Joseph,  is  mentioned  first  as 
heir  of  the  throne  of  David  ;  then  Shealtiel  for  the 
same  reason,  though  he  was  not  actually  .son  of 
Jechoniah,  but  of  Neri  (Lk  S-") ;  then  Eiiakim,  and 
finally  Jacob,  though  neither  was  a  real  ancestor 
of  Joseph.  By  thus  throwing  all  the  burden  of 
inaccuracy  upon  Mt  we  may  rescue  at  least  the 
possibility  of  accuracy  for  Lk. 

In  favour  of  this  view  it  must  he  allowed  that 
Mt's  genealogy  is  extremely  defective,  since  it 
omits  the  names  Ahaziah,  Joash,  Aniaziah  between 
Joram  and  Uzziah,  and  gives  but  six  generations 
as  against  thirteen  in  Lk  between  'KSiovS  { ='Io«/5a 
[Lk]  =^-!,iTn  [iChg^)  and  Matthan  (  =  Matthat 
[Lk]).  Rirely  are  the  names  thus  made  to  cover 
a  period  of  more  than  500  years.  It  is  also  manifest 
that  its  author  simply  follows  in  an  uncritical 
manner  the  royal  succession  of  the  OT  from  David 
down  to  the  last  poor  shadow  of  a  Davidic  king, 
'  Zerubbabel  son  of  Shealtiel '  (1  Ch  3»»,  Ezr  2*  etc., 
Neh  V  etc..  Hag  Ii-i^-u  etc.,  Zee  4«-^-«-W).  But 
it  cannot  be  allowed  that  our  evangelist  by  his 
iytrtnfffev  means  anything  else  than  actual  physical 
descent.  Of  what  significance  his  edifying  com- 
ment on  Bathsheba  as  the  mother  of  Solomon,  if 
the  reader  is  not  to  infer  that  she  is  thus  an 
ancestress  of  the  Messiah  ?  That  he  has  embodied 
in  his  Gospel  a  current  throne-succession  not  of  his 
own  manufacture  is  not  only  d  priori  probable, 
but  is  e\'ident  from  the  apparent  blunder  in  \-v."-  ^*, 
by  which  the  '  tesseradecad '  from  the  carrying 
away  into  Babylon  unto  Christ  contains  not,  as 
stated,  '  fourteen  generations,'  but  thirteen.  It  is, 
indeed,  easy  to  cite  examples  from  contemporary 
literature  for  the  counting  of  a  name  twice  to 
make  out  the  hebdomad  or  decad  into  which  gene- 
alogies were  usually  divided  (see  Mill,  op.  eit., 
quoted  by  Hervey,  op.  eit.  p.  886) ;  but  in  this  case 
more  than  enough  of  names  were  available  in  1  Ch 
3""^'  to  make  the  count  correspond  to  that  of  the 
first  two  sections  of  the  table.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  as  was  already  pointed  out  by  Jerome, 
that  we  have  here  an  instance,  on  the  part  of  the 
evangelist,  of  the  confusion  common  in  both  Gr. 
and  Lat.  writers  (Clem.  AL,  Ambrose,  Africanus, 
Epiphanius,  also  1  Es  l*'-'")  between  Jehoiakim 
and  Jehoiachin ;  for  Jehoiachin  had  no  '  brethren ' 
(Mt  1"),  but  Jehoiakim  had  three,  two  of  whom 
did  succeed  to  the  throne  (Jer  22").  The  few  texts, 
however,  which  insert  the  clause 'Icxo'ta J  ^  ^y^r^e 
rbw  lexoyiar,  are  certainly  corrupt,  since  the  read- 
ing is  later  than  Porphyry,  who  had  derided  this 
flaw  in  the  genealogy.  We  must  therefore  dis- 
tinguish between  the  evangelist,  who  finds  edify- 
ing significance  in  the  common  genealogical  device 
of  double  heptads  (cf.  the  genealogies  of  Gn  4-1 1  and 
Budde,  Bibl.  Urgeschichte,  p.  90),  or  in  the  names 
of  Rahab  and  Bathsheba  (so  Rabbinic  authorities 
cited  by  Wetstein,  in  loc.;  cf.  He  11*^,  Ja  2'-^),  and 
his  unknown  authority.  The  former  certainly 
supposed  himself  to  be  giving  an  actual  and  com- 
plete pedigree  of  Joseph  (see  v.^"  raaai),  not  a  mere 
throne-succession  ;  whether  the  latter  so  believed, 
or  not,  must  be  left  in  doubt.  The  list  of  ten 
names  which  he  inserts  between  Joseph  and  Zerub., 
beginning  with  the  last  generation  mentioned  by 
Ch  in  much  altered  form,  may  represent  a  current 
throne-succession,  carrying  down  the  line  from 
Zerub.  towards  the  ^laccab.  period,*  taken  up 
without    more   ado    as    ipso  facto    belonging  to 

*  Cf.  the  decad  cS  Oavi^dae  from  Hananiah  s.  of  Zerub.  to 
Hodaviah  in  1  Ch  gl»-»  (Hanpfs  textX 
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Jesus.  Our  judgment  as  to  the  probable  historical 
value  of  such  current  lists  must  be  formed  in  the 
light  of  ancient  testimony  (see  below). 

The  genealogy  of  Lk  has  every  appearance  of 
resting  on  more  carefully  prepared  data,  as  we 
should  expect  from  the  evangelist's  painstaking 
method  (Lk  1^"'') ;  but  it  is  even  more  certain  in 
this  case  that  our  author  is  adapting  earlier 
material  to  his  own  uses.  The  pedigree,  like  the 
story  of  the  infancy  to  which  it  probably  belonged, 
must  have  been  derived  from  Pal.  sources.  To  the 
occidental  mind,  it  is  true,  there  would  seem  to 
be  a  certain  incongruity  between  the  account  of 
the  miraculous  generation  and  the  introduction  of 
a  pedigree  of  Joseph.  This  feeling  is  apparent  in 
the  evangelist's  qualifying  insertion  m  3^  u>j 
ivofil^fTo.  It  has  been  argued  that  even  the  sources 
used  in  these  preliminary  chapters  are  themselves 
in  conflict  on  this  point,  the  references  to  Joseph 
as  the  '  fatlier '  of  Jesus  (2^'''^),  and  the  genealogy, 
indicating  a  point  of  view  different  from  that  of 
the  main  course  of  the  story.  But  recent  research 
has  suggested  that,  to  the  contemporary  Jewish 
mind,  there  was  no  incompatibility.  Joseph  might 
be  not  merely  the  putative  or  adoptive,  but  the 
real  father  of  Jesus,  at  the  same  time  that  the  birth 
was  due  solely  to  'the  power  of  the  Highest'  (1*^). 
Isaac,  in  like  manner,  was  spoken  of  as  '  God- 
begotten  '  (cf.  Ro  4"-'"-  -*,  He  IP^),  without  any  idea 
of  denying  the  reality  of  his  relation  to  Abraham. 
The  wy  ivonl^ero  is  therefore  to  be  attributed  to  the 
evangelist  as  against  the  source. 

It  13  also  a  fair  inference,  from  the  very  object 
of  the  pedigree,  that  the  source  did  not  carry  it 
back  beyond  Abraham.  Hence  the  extension  back 
to  Adam  is  due  to  the  humanitarian  bent  of  the 
evangelist,  which  is  even  more  apparent  in  the 
curious  addition  toD  deoO,  by  which  the  divine  son- 
ship  of  the  race  is  indirectly  taught.  Moreover, 
the  text  followed  for  these  earliest  20  generations 
(10  from  Creation  to  Noah,  10  from  the  Flood  to 
Abraham)  is  manifestly  the  LXX,  which  alone 
gives  the  second  Cainan  (3^),  whereas  the  source 
in  1^'  cites  from  an  Aramaic  version. 

Finally,  there  is  a  curious  indication  in  3^  that 
the  evangelist  has  not  only  (as  is  probable)  changed 
the  place  of  the  genealogy,  but  inverted  its  order. 
On  3^"  we  have  the  following  comment  from 
Plummer  (Comm.  y>.  104) :  '  Rhesa,  who  appears  in 
Lk,  but  neither  in  Mt  nor  in  1  Ch,  is  probably  not 
a  name  at  all,  but  a  title,  which  some  Jewish 
copyist(?)  mistook  for  aname.  ' '  Zerubbabel  Rhesa," 
or  "Zerubbabel  the  prince,"  has  been  made  into 
"Zerubbabel  (begat)  Rhesa.'"  This  correction 
brings  Lk  into  harmony  with  both  Mt  and  1  Ch.  For 
(1)  the  Gr.  'luavdv  represents  the  Heb.  Hananiah 
(1  Ch  y°),  a  generation  omitted  by  Mt ;  and  (2)  Lk's 
'loijda  is  the  same  as  Mt's 'A/3toi;5  (Jud-a=Ab-jud). 
Again,  'JoOda  or  'A^iovd  may  be  identified  with 
Hodaviah  (1  Ch  3^) ;  for  this  name  is  interchanged 
with  Judah,  as  is  seen  by  a  comparison  of  Ezr  3^ 
and  Neh  11»  with  Ezr  2**  and  1  Ch  9^- ".  To  have 
caused  the  mistake,  the  original  form  of  the  gene- 
alogy must  of  course  have  been  a  simi)le  list  of 
names  in  the  order  Zerubbabel,  Rhesa,  Joanan, 
etc.,  and  not,  as  now,  Iwavdi'  toO  'Vri<ra  tov  Zopo- 
^d/3eX,  K.T.X. 

Taking  tliis  list  of  names  in  the  most  original  form  to  which 
we  can  restore  it,  we  observe  at  once  that  its  form  is  of  the 
same  mnemonic  type  as  Mt's,  only,  as  in  the  series  from  Zerub. 
to  Jesus  in  Mt,  the  commoner  system  of  (double)  decads  is 
followed.  There  are  precisely  40  names  in  all  between  David 
and  Christ,  of  which  20  are  pre-exilic  and  20  post-exilic.  The 
former  series  begins  %vith  ^atlla^s.  of  David,  the  latttT  with 
Salatluel  (  =  Shealtiel)  f.  of  Zerub.,  ending  with  Josopli  f.  of 
Jesus.  The  list  from  Adam  to  Abraham  likewise  consists  of  20, 
that  from  Abraham  to  David  being,  of  course,  a  tesseradecad. 

Twenty  generations  is  not,  indeed,  an  improbable  number  for 
the  period  from  David  to  the  Kxite  (c.  4(K)  years) ;  but  a  com- 
parison of   Lk  827  with  1  Ch  3i7  m  will  show  that  at  least 


four  *  generations  have  been  omitted  between  Joanan  and  Joda ; 
hence  the  number  of  generations  at  least  is  artificial. 

Do  the  names  themselves  give  any  indication  of 
being  drawn  from  trustworthy  sojirces  ?  Allowance 
must  be  made  for  a  probable  disposition  on  the 
part  of  1st  cent,  scribes  to  assimilate  the  older 
names  to  those  in  current  use  (e.g.  'Ioii5d  =  in;i'iin, 
'Iwaviv  =  i!T,iiri),  and  possibly  (so  Hervey,  Gene- 
alogies, pp.  36,  90  tf.)  for  a  disposition  in  certain 
families  to  form  names  by  variations  of  a  common 
root,  though  this  might,  with  equal  plausibility, 
be  attributed  to  the  pedigree-makers.  Neverthe- 
less, it  must  be  admitted  that  this  list  of  names 
presentsphenomena  unparalleled  in  any  authenti- 
cated OT  jjedigree.  There  is  no  indication  in  the 
names  of  the  OT  of  the  practice  referred  to  in 
Lk  P^  (cf.  Gray,  Heb.  Prop.  Names,  2S.).  Nor  can 
the  practice  oi  giving  '  Scripture '  names,  so  mani- 
festly common  in  ^faccab.  times  and  later,  have 
existed  to  any  extent  in  the  earlier  period.  Hence, 
while  there  may  be  nothing  strange  in  the  names 
Levi  and  Joseph,  as  third  and  sixth  ancestor  of 
Joseph  f.  of  Jesus,  the  series  Joseph,  Juda, 
Simeon,  Levi,  as  contemporaries  of  Ahaziah,  Joash, 
Amaziah,  and  L'zziah,  is  surj^rising.  Add  to  these 
the  names  Matthat  (bis),  Mattathias  (bis),  and 
Mattatha,  variants  upon  the  root  of  '  Nathan,'  the 
names  Na[h]um,  Amos,  and  the  fact  that  out  of 
the  total  of  42  names  in  Mt  and  Lk  not  directly 
taken  from  the  OT  there  are  Itut  10  which  have 
not  more  or  less  demonstrable  affinity  with  the  later 
'scriptural'  type,  and  the  result  cannot  be  con- 
sidered favourable  to  the  historical  tinistworthi- 
ness  of  the  sources. 

iv.  ExTERN^AL  Evidence.— In  the  absence  of 
other  evidence,  the  seemingly  late  character  of  the 
names  of  the  supposed  Davidida^  of  Mt  and  Lk 
might  perhaps  be  insufficient  to  justify  doubt. 
But  the  careful  investigations  of  Africanus  (op.  cit.), 
when  compared  with  the  earliest  NT  treatment  of 
the  subject,  and  the  further  knowledge  obtainable 
from  Eus.  (Qu.  adSteph.  iii.  2),  and  the  later  Jewish 
theology  (see  Delitzsch  in  Ztsrhr.  f.  Luth.  Theol. 
18G0,  iii.  p.  460)  as  to  current  attempts  to  determine 
the  Davidic  descent  of  the  Messiaii,  shed  a  light 
upon  the  question  of  the  origin  of  our  pedigrees 
which  should  not  be  less  welcome  because  some- 
what unfavourable  to  their  historical  trustworthi- 
ness. 

Africanus'  informants  were  in  possession  of  the  pedigrees  of 
Mt  and  Lk,  but  could  give  him  neither  tlie  means  of  reconciling 
their  discrepancies  nor  of  establishing  the  fact  requiring  to  be 
proved,  because  of  the  non-existence  of  public  records.  That 
such  had  been  kept  down  to  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great  they 
firmly  believed,  accoimting  for  their  disappearance  by  a  demon- 
strably apocryphal  tale  of  Herod's  burning  them  in  order  to 
conceal  his  own  base  lineage,  f  They  frankly  confessed  that  the 
pedigrees  in  their  possession  were  made  up  i»  ti  riif  ^iiz>.cv  t*> 
rifjupiit  [xxi  ix  /j,yf,fj,r,s].X  The  /9//3Xe?  Tut  riiiia*  is  doubtless  the 
Heb.  □"p;n  na^,  i.e.  Book  of  Days  (=Chrouicles);  but 'memory' 
in  the  tiine  of  Herod,  and  later,  would  hardly  be  of  great  service 
to  determine  the  descendants  of  Nathan  ben  David.  The  in- 
dustry of  pedigree-making  appears  as  flourishing  then  as  to-day, 
and  basing  itself  upon  the  same  foibles.  '  A  few  of  the  more 
careful,'  says  Africanus,  immediately  after  the  story  of  Herod's 
escapade,  '  having  procured  private  records  of  their  own,  either 
by  remembering  the  names,  or  by  getting  them  in  some  other 
way  from  the  registers,  pride  themselves  on  preserving  the 
memory  of  their  noble  extraction.  Among  these  are_  those 
already  mentioned,  called  Desposyni,  on  account  of  their  con- 
nexion with  the  family  of  the  Saviour.' 

If  the  current  pedigrees  were  indeed  of  this 
character,  we  can  readuy  understand  the  attitude 

•  According  to  LXX,  adopted  by  Kittel  in  Haupfs  critical 
text,  nine,  i.e.  one  entire  decad,  including  Hodaviah. 

t  Herod's  lineage  was  not  base,  as  reiiresented  (Afric.  ad 
Arist.  8  4),  but  noble  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  vii.  3).  Moreover,  the  public 
records  (which,  however,  related  only  to  Aaronic  families)  were 
still  in  existence  in  Josephus'  tune  (I'tta,  S  1  ;  cf.  c.  Ap.  i.  7). 

t  The  bracketed  words  are  supplied  from  the  tr.  of  Kuflnus, 
' partim  memoriter,  partim  ctiam  ex  dienmi  libns,'  in  accord- 
ance with  the  context  (n  and  the  statement  that  the  despoivni 
were  among  those  who  made  up  their  pedigree  in  this  way. 
See  text). 
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of  Jesus  and  the  older  NT  writers  toward  the 
question  of  His  Davidic  descent.  He  Himself,  in  Mt 
22*i-*6  and  parallels,  expressly  declines  to  base  His 
Messianic  claims  on  any  such  trivial  and  external, 
if  not  indeed  unsafe,  foundation.  To  be  considered 
one  of  the  David  idae  was  an  honour  which  He 
shared  with  his  elder  and  younger  contenaporaries, 
Hillel  and  Gamaliel ;  but  Jesus  and  His  first 
followers  (including  St.  Paul)  on  the  one  side,  His 
opponents  on  the  other,  are  equally  content  to  let 
the  question  of  descent  fall  into  the  backgiound, 
whicn  would  not  have  been  possible  had  docu- 
mentary proof  either  for  or  against  His  heirship 
been  accessible  to  either  side.  The  earliest  of  our 
Gospels,  and  that  which  though  latest  is  most 
loftily  apostolic  in  tone,  pass  by  the  question  of 
Jesus'  descent.  One  is  tempted  to  fLnd  a  trace  of 
the  same  disposition  in  the  apxtepei/s  ayepfokirfrp-os 
of  He  7'.  It  is  the  Palestinian  sources  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  century,  on  which  the  infancy 
chapters  of  Mt  and  Lk  are  based,  which  first  show 
traces  of  the  assumption  that  a  formal  Davidic 
pedigree  is  needful  to  the  demonstration  of  His 
Messianic  claims.  But  we  have  already  observed 
that  in  these  sources  there  is  no  consciousness  of 
incongruity  between  tracing  the  pedigree  of  Jesus 
through  Joseph  and  the  story  of  His  miraculous 
birth.  Not  until  the  times  of  Justin  Martyr  do  we 
find  on  the  side  of  the  orthodox  a  disposition  to 
claim  on  this  account  Da%'idic  descent  for  Mary, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  Ebionites  to  reject  the 
narrative  of  Jesus'  miraculous  birth,  not  from 
incredulity,  but  to  rescue  the  doctrine  of  His 
Davidic  descent. 

It  is  among  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine 
in  the  sub-apostolic  age,  perhaps  among  the  two 
branches  of  the  desposyni  themselves,  one  of  whose 
seats  was  at  Cochaba,  near  the  centre  of  Ebionism 
(Epiphan.  xxx.  2,  16),  the  other  at  Nazara,  perhaps 
the  centre  of  the  other  Jewish  Christian  sect  of 
'  Nazarenes,'  that  we  must  look  for  the  origins  of 
our  two  genealogies.  Nor  have  we  far  to  seek  for 
the  explanation  of  their  discrepancy.  Among  the 
current  Rabbinic  disputes  of  the  1st  cent,  was  the 
question  whether  Messiah's  descent  would  be  of 
the  royal  line,  through  Solomon  and  his  successors 
on  the  throne  ( Jer  23»  30»  33"- ") ;  or,  on  account 
of  the  denunciation  and  rejection  of  Jechoniah  and 
his  seed  (Jer  ^I'^-^m^),  through  Nathan  (Euseb. 
Qu.  ad  Steph.  iii.  2).  The  first  of  our  pedigrees 
represents  the  older  and  simpler  idea.  The  second, 
the  later  reflection  that  Messiah's  line  could  not 
include  the  series  of  ungodly  kings.  Of  the  com- 
ponent elements  of  each  we  can  know  no  more 
until  we  have  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  methods  of  the  pedigree-makers  of  the  time. 
We  may,  however,  infer  something  as  to  the  date 
of  our  evangelists'  work  from  the  manifest  interval 
between  their  construction  and  their  final  adoption 
into  the  story,  and  from  the  further  fact  of  their 
construction  in  decads  framed  with  either  Joseph 
or  Jesus  in  view,  implying  their  origin  in  Christian 
circles.  That  origin  is  certainly  later  than  when 
Jesus  and  His  immediate  followers  were  doing  all 
in  their  power  to  detach  current  expectation  from 
these  externalities  and  fix  it  upon  His  spiritual 
Messianic  claim, — to  subordinate  the  title  '  Son  of 
David  according  to  the  flesh '  to  that  of  '  Son  of 
God  with  power  according  to  the  Spirit  of  Holiness ' 
(Ro  P-  *).  B.  W.  Bacon. 

GENEALOGY.— Timothy  is  warned  (1  Ti  I*)  not 
to  give  heed  to  fables  and  endless  genealogies 
ifirio^  TrpocrexeLV  nvdois  Kai  yeveoKoyiaLS  aTrepavTOis),  and 
Titus  (3'')  to  avoid  foolish  questions  and  genealogies 
(fiupas  Si  ^r]TTicreii  Kal  yeveaXoyias).  What  were 
these  'genealogies'?  Some  Fathers  towards  the 
end  of  the  second  centui-\-  understood  the  word  to 


refer  to  the  emanations  of  aeons  and  of  angels 
which  formed  part  of  the  gnosis,  or  secret  know- 
ledge claimed  by  the  Gnostics  of  their  own  day 
(see  Gnosticism).  But  a  parallel  phrase  in 
Polybius  (IX.  ii.  1,  wepi  ras  yei>ea\oyias  Kai  nOOovs) 
refers  to  the  mythological  stories  which  earlier 
historians  gathered  round  the  birth  and  descent  of 
their  heroes.  Similar  legends  are  found  in  PhUo, 
Josephus,  and  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  regarding  the 
Jewish  patriarchs  and  their  families.  And  if,  with 
Hort  (Jtidaistic  Christianity,  135  ff.),  we  may 
suppose  that  such  genealogical  tales  had  begun  to 
creep  from  the  Jewish  into  the  Christian  com- 
munities of  Asia  Minor,  the  necessity  for  such  a 
warning  to  Timothy  and  Titus  will  be  sufficiently 
understood. 

GENERAL.  — 1.  Once  AV  uses  'general'  to 
translate  ■fe',  1  Ch  27^  '  The  general  of  the  king's 
army  was  Joab.'  The  most  usual  tr°  is  '  captain,' 
which  RV^  prefers,  after  Gen.  and  Bishops'.  Cov. 
has  'chefe  captayne.'    See  CAPTAIN. 

2.  As  an  adj.  'general'  means  'common  to  all,' 
'universal,'  as  Ad.  Est  15^**  (Koivbi) ;  2  Mac  3^^ 
'  Others  ran  flocking  out  of  their  houses  to  the 
general  supplication'  [ewl  irdvSrjfjLov  iKeriap,  AVm 
'  to  make  general  supplication ' ;  RV  '  to  make  a 
universal  supplication').  Latimer  {Sermons,  ed. 
1584,  p.  182)  says,  'The  promises  of  God  our 
Saviour  are  general ;  they  pertain  to  all  mankind. 
He  made  a  general  proclamation,  saying,  Whoso- 
ever believeth  in  me  hath  everlasting  life.  .  .  . 
Also  consider  what  Christ  saith  A^-ith  his  own 
mouth  :  Come  to  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are 
laden,  and  I  will  ease  you.  Mark  here  he  saith. 
Come  all  ye ;  wherefore  then  should  any  man 
despair  to  shut  himself  from  these  promises  of 
Clirist,  which  be  general,  and  pertain  to  the  whole 
world  ? '  In  He  12-^  the  Gr.  word  iravnyvpis  is  tr'' 
in  AV  'general  assembly,'  and  RV  retains  the 
rendering.  The  sense  is  again  'universal  assem- 
bly,' the  adj.  'general'  being  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  Tras,  '  all,'  in  the  word. 

The  word  iravrjyvpis  (from  which  comes  '  pane- 
gyric,' a  speech  at  a  festival)  is  found  only  here 
in  NT.  In  LXX  it  stands  for  n^io  Ezk  46"  (EV 
'solemnities,'  RVm  'appointed  feasts'),  Hos  2^^ 
(EV  'season')  iF  (AV  'solemn,'  RV  'solemn  as- 
sembly'); and  for  .Tiy;*.  Am  5^^  (EV  'solemn  as- 
semblies'). In  classical  literature  it  is  in  frequent 
use  to  denote  a  national  or  general  gathering  for 
festive  (and  especially  festive  and  religious)  pur- 
poses, as  at  the  Olympic,  Isthmian,  and  Nemean 
games.  The  eKKXrjaia  was  also  an  assembly  of 
the  people,  but  not  so  distinctively  national,  and 
rather  for  political  than  festive  purposes;  while 
iopTTi  signified  a  feast  or  festal  gathering,  but  had 
no  national  character  attached  to  it.  It  is  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  ^^,■ic,  which  is  a  general 
religious  assembly,  and  even  "ny;-,  which  is  a 
religious  though  not  a  national  gathering,  are  not 
more  frequently  rendered  by  iravriyvpis  in  LXX. 
Cremer  suggests  that  heathen  customs  were  too 
closely  associated  with  this  Greek  word,  and  he 
thinks  it  would  not  have  been  used  where  it  has 
been  but  for  the  accumulation  of  Heb.  sjmonyms 
in  those  four  passages  (see  Cremer,  BiSl.  Theol. 
Lex.  S.V.,  and  Trench,  NT  Synonym.'^,  p.  5,  §  1). 
'  The  choice  of  this  Mord  by  the  writer  of  the  Ep. 
to  the  Hebrews  is  an  element  in  the  determination 
of  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the  Epistle. 

There  is  practically  no  difference  of  reading,  uup^nn  ayUn  D.* 
and  fjLupiilni  vg.,  for  /jLupiint,  being  probably  suggestions  to 
simplify  the  construction.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  punctua- 
tion.   There  are  five  pebble  arrangements— 

1.  xa)  fjuipiirn,  kyyiXtn  toLrr.yvfu  ;  y.til  ixx'/.r.ria.  ^pv-nrtxtn 
ccrroyiypau,fjUiar,  6»  oupaiMt, 
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'  And  to  myriads,  a  general  assembly  o(  angels ;  and  to  the 
Church  of  the  firstborn  whose  names  are  writttii  in  lica\   n," 

2.  Kii  fiupiariy  iyyiknv,  T««)yi^li  ;  »»i,  *.t.\. 

'And  to  myriads  of  angels,  a  general  assemMv  ;  in,.!  ;.j  Uie 
Church,'  etc. 

Moses  Stuart,  Eager,  Edwards,  and  I'n  i  ly  prefer 

the  first  arninircrnrrit ;  rhrysostom,  Oecu:.  iphylact, 

Erasmus,   Luili' i  ilrotius.  Hooker,    \m'is.s,  Vaughan, 

Thayer,  K:t\,  -;i;»  prefer  the  second.     But  tlie 

meaning  is  Uh  i^'li  tne  punctuation   differs ;  and 

taking  the  two  togiUnr  without  the  comma,  «<»/  /jLv/udiriv 
iyyikur  iratryCpu  ;  xai,  x.r.x.,  we  get  the  sense  which  is  adopted 


■miUium  angelorumfreqt^entiam  et  ecclemtm  primilicorutn,  (tui 
comi-ripH  mint  in  ecelw),  Wye.  ('  and  [1388  adds  to]  the  multi- 
tude of  many  thousynd  aungels,  and  to  the  chirche  of  the  flrste 
men '),  Tind.  ('  and  to  an  innumerable  sight  of  angels,  and  unto 
the  congregation  of  the  fyrst  borne  sonnes '),  Cov.,  Matt.,  Cran., 
Gen.,  Bwh.,  Rhem.,  OItramare(du  chceur  joyeux  des  myriades 
d'anget.  de  Passemblee  de» premiers-nit),  Segond. 

8.  *»*  fitipietrit,  iyysKtiv  irxttiyCpu  xa.)  i*itXr,fif.  irpurorixaiy. 

'  And  to  myriiuls,  a  general  assembly  of  angels  and  a  congre- 
gation of  firstborn.'  That  is,  myriads  both  of  angels  and  of 
firstborn.  Tliib  is  the  view  of  Wolf,  Ilambach,  Gricsbach, 
Benu.  1.  Knaii]).  Bohme,  Kuinoel,  Tholuclt,  De  Wette,  Laxjh- 
m:uni.  riK-iU-,  Bleek,  Olshausen,  Delitzsch,  Trench,  Ebrard, 
Al!..r.l.  l)ale,  Maclaren,  RVm. 

I.       , .  uupixa-i*  ivyiXaiv  ;  rayr,yvpu  Xai  hucXr.ria.  •xpamtriKu*. 

•  \\r\  to  mvriads  of  angels;  to  the  general  assembly  and 
Church  of  the  firstborn.'  This  is  the  order  of  the  Elzevirs, 
Ki'Xii,  Calov,  Carpzov,  Storr,  Joannes  Gregorius,  Matthaei, 
Albcrti,  AV,  RV,  Kurz,  Liddon,  Saphir  ('to  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Church  of  the  firstborn  ones'),  Liinemann, 
Hofmann,  Crenier(who  argues  that  only  because  «a.tr,yvpi!  and 
ixK\r.(ria.  both  refer  to  the  same  company  can  the  presence  of 
fcti.tr,yjpi;  be  accounted  for  ;  it  is  an  assembly,  yea  a  festive  one 
—an  argument  which  would  have  more  force  if  sr.  followed  i«.), 
Ostervald,  Angus,  Rendall,  WH. 

5.  xic)  uupiica-iy  ccyyiXut,  ravr.yvpti  xa.)  i;ixXr,<ri»  TpaiTCroxav. 

'  And  to  myriads  of  angels,  a  general  assembly  and  congrega- 
tion of  firstborn.'  That  is,  the  angels  are  both  the  general 
assembly  and  the  congregation  of  firstborn.  So  Davidson  (who 
argues  forcibly),  Moulton,  Weizsiicker  (und  Myriaden  von 
Engeln,  eiiier  Festversammlung  und  Gemeinde  von  Erst- 
gewrcnen). 

The  Jidv.  'generally'  means  (1)  universally  in 
every  I'luce,  Jer  48^  'There  shall  be  lamentation 
ueiii'iallv  upon  all  the  housetops  of  Moab'  (n^s,  lit. 
•all  ..I'lt'  [see  Driver  on  2  S  2«] ;  RV  'every 
where).  » 't.  Alt.  XVII.  (XXXIX.  Articles),  '  Fur- 
theiinore,  we  imist  receive  God's  promises  in  such- 
wise,  as  they  be  generally  set  forth  to  us  in  Holy 
Scripture '  (ut  nobis  in  sacris  Uteris  genernliter 
projtnsifi''  sunt*);  Hooker,  Ecd.  Polity,  V.  Iv.  1, 
'Guil  in  Christ  is  generally  the  medicine,  which 
doth  cure  the  world';  JPr.  Bk.,  Catechism, 
'  How  many  Sacraments  hath  Christ  ordained  in 
his  Church  'i  Two  only,  as  generally  necessary  to 
salvation ' ;  and  Chaucer,  Troiius  and  Criseyde, 
i.  86— 

'  The  noyse  up  roos,  wlini  it  was  first  aspyed, 
Thorugh  al  the  toun.  uw\  ;,'ent  rally  was  spoken, 
That  Calkas  traytor  lied  was,  und  allyed 
W'ith  hem  of  Grece.' 

(2)  Tnrf,'t/,er,  as  a  whole,  2S  17"  'Therefore  I 
counsel  th.it  all  Israel  be  generally  gathered  unto 
thee '  ("N'  •"-'Jj,  LXX  ffvvayifxevos  cwax^Jjcrerat ; 
Vulg.  Comjregatur  ad  te  iiniversus  populus  Israel ; 
RV  '  togetlier ').  In  this  sense  Tindale  uses  '  in 
general"  \  I'lryisiHinis.  on  Mt  G'"*),  'For  \ve  must 
naveaiila^-.  lo  nun"  to-i-iher,  to  pray  in  .L:rm-iai.' 
And  from  llu.s  aiu.se  the  luodern  meaning  ■  un  tiie 
whole.'    Shaks.   makes  Bottom    say   'generally,' 

*  On  this  pa-ssage  Gibson  remarks  (The  XXXIX.  Articles,  ii. 
[1897]  486):  'The  English  sounds  somewhat  ambiguous,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  "generally"  lierc  means  "uni- 
versally," i.e.  of  God's  promises  as  applyiiuj  to  all  inrn,  and 
not,  as  the  Calvinistic  party  asserted,  only  to  a  particular  class, 
consisting  of  a  few  favourites  of  Heaven.  This  interpretation 
is  rendered  certain  by  the  corresponding  passage  in  th' 
Reformatio  Lfgum,  where  God's  promises  to  the  good,  arnl 
threats  to  the  evil,  are  spoken  of  as  ijeneralUer  proposiUe  in 
Holy  Scripture.  Tlie  same  interpretation  was  point«d  out  by 
Barb  in  his  Concio  ad  CUntin  in  V>95,  in  the  controversy  wheti 
the  I>ainbeth  articles  were  first  projected  :  and  was  also  asserted 
against  the  Puritans  by  Bishop  Bancroft  a!  the  Ilampt-on  Court 
Conference.  Thus  the  clause  direct  !y  cinlrnins  the  theory  of 
particular  redemption.' 


'  as  a  whole,'  when  lie  means  just  the  ojiposite, 
'individually,'  Miifv.  Xi'/ht's  Drcnn,  I.  ii.  :.'    - 

'You  were  Ik-,--!  to  call  them  ;rcnirallv,  iiwiii  liv  man.' 

GENERATION i.  'Generation  VV 

to  tr.  1.  ni'n  dOr ;  Aram,  n^  ddr,  1  )n   l  i^ed, 

etc.  ;  Vulg.  qeneratio,  etc.    />//•  is  us(  >  illy 

for  a  period,  especially  in  tiie  pliiasc  // , 

etc.,  of  limitle.ss  duration  ;  past,  Is  51" ;  intuie,  I's 
10" ;  past  and  future,  Ps  102-'* ;  (6)  of  all  men  living 
at  any  given  time,  Gn  6® ;  (c)  of  a  class  of  men  with 
some  special  characteristic,  Pr  30"'"  of  four  genera- 
tions of  bad  men  ;  (d)  in  Is  38'-  and  J*s  49'''  dor  is 
sometimes  taken  as  'dweilin.:  pl.-ici  .  2.  .--"■•.-, 
tOledhOth,  from  yuladh,  '  be.cet  ur  ■  hcai  i  liililicn,' 
LXX  -yiveais,  yev^ffeis ;  Vul",;.  gcncrationt'S.  T6U- 
dhuth  is  used  in  the  sense  of  (a)  genealogies,  Gn  5', 
figuratively  of  the  account  of  creation,  Gu  2* ;  also 
(6)  f/irisions  of  a  tribe,  as  based  on  genealogy, 
tolcdkotk  occurs  only  in  the  Priest  Iv  Code,  in 
Ru  4'**,   and  in  1  Ch.     3.  "/evea  in  c  as 

1.  (a),  Col  l-« ;  as  1.  {b),  Mt  24=|;'.     4.  .  -  (a), 

Mt  1^  an  imitation  of  LXX  use  of  '/uteris  for 
n'n)iB.  5.  yiwij/xa,  '  oti'spring '  =  1.  (r).  6.  y4vos, 
race  =  l.  (c). 

ii.  Teved  was  also  loosely  used  in  <;;  1.  >- 
'generation'  in  English,  of  a  period  of  ahuiu  ;)•) 
to  33  years,  e.g.  '  Three  generations  of  men  make  ;i 
hundred  years' (Herod,  ii.  142).  IJut  there  is  no 
probable  instance  of  such  usage  in  th"  liihle.  <  )|' 
texts,  such  as  Gn  15"- '^  Job  l-_''.  an  rite.l  in 
favour  of  it  only  under  a  misai>i ' 

LiTER.\TniE.— Oa;/.  Ueb.  Lex.  s.  ni~  .il  Tliayei- 

Grimm,  XT  Lex.  s.  yivia.,  etc.  \\  .   ji .    i  .i.xXKTT. 

GENERATION.— In  the  phrase  'gen. mt  ion  of 
vipers,'  which  occurs  in  Mt  3''  12^  23''  Lk  3",  the 
Greek  tr**  'generation'  is  ytvi/rifiaTa  (i>lu.  of 
yivvrifw.,  which  in  the  best  texts  occurs  only  in 
those  places,  elsewhere  yivrj/xa),  a  totally  different 
word  from  yeved,  which  is  so  often  ti"'^  '  generation  ' 
in  EV.  In  fact,  yevvrnxara  means  '  offspring ' ;  and 
as  this  meaning  belonged  once  to  '  generation ' 
also,  it  could  stand  as  its  representative.  Thus 
Bp.  Hall,  Works  (1634),  i.  781,  'Of  the  Deluge'— 
'These  mariages  did  not  beget  men.  so  mm  h  jis 
wickednesse,  from  hence  religion-  (  vV  hn-haml- 
both  lost  their  piety,  and  gained  a  rebellious  uml 
godlesse  generation' ;  and  Shaks.  Lear,  I.  i.  119 — 
'  He  that  makes  his  generation  messes 
To  gorge  his  appetite.' 
'  Generation  of  vipers' comes  from  limi  1.  ,  wliom 
the  versions  mostly  follow,  (icii.  NT  ha>  •  o'- 
springes  of  vipers '  in  Lk  3',  and  Khcm.  N  I' ■  \  i]iii-. 
broodes '  throughout. 

In  Mt  P  'The  book  of  the  generation  ..i  .ie-us 
Christ,' the  Gr.  is -/fVfa-is,  which  is  u>e/!  ai-d  in  1  '' 
(EV  'birth,'  i;\'m  '  ;^" aeration'),  Lk  P-  iKV 
'birth'),  as  well  .is  .ia  1-^3'',  and  the  m.aiiinu-  is 
probably  'birth'  here  also,  though  all  the  \(i- 
sions  have  'generation.'  Cf.  Bp.  Hall.  I!'-//., 
ii.  104,  'I  cannot  blame  tluit  pliilosojilier  who, 
uinlertaking  to  write  oi'  the  liidden  miracles  of 
naliue,  spends  most  of  his  discourse  upon  the 
generation  and  formation  of  man  ;  Suiely  \s e  aie 
fearefully  and  wonderfully  made;  but.  how  much 
greater  i-  the  mirticle  ot  our  s|iirituall  re^^euera- 
tion':  and  White,  Si /',n, ■,,■'.  \\..  -The  threads 
sometimes  discoveretl  in  eels  are  i)erl 
young :  the  generation  of  eels  is  vet  y 
mysterious.' 

Still  another  word  is  tr''  'generation 
■  llui   ye  are  a  chosen  generation'  (7fVos 
IIV   'an  elect  race').     In  tiiis  sense   MtunicN  ille. 
Traveh,  140,  'This  Machomete  regned   in  Aiahye, 
the  Zeer  of  oure  Lord  Jhesu  Crist   tJln-.  tinil  w.is 
one  of  the  Generacioun  of  V-mael.      \\  \ 
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GENESIS.— 

Introduction. 
L  C'ontent-i. 
iL  Plan  and  Unity. 
iiL  Compoeite  Structure, 
iv.  Component  Sources  of  the  NuTstare. 
V.  Historical  Value, 
vi.  Religious  Teaching. 
Literature. 

The  Jews  divided  their  sacred  books  into  three 
^rroups — the  Law  (or  Torah),  the  Prophets  (or 
Xebitm),  and  the  Writings  (or  Kethnbim).  Of  these 
the  Law  (or  Torah).  which  corresponded  to  our 
Pentateuch,  was  div-ided  into^re  portions  or  books, 
probably  for  greater  convenience  in  use  and  refer- 
ence ;  and  hence  the  Rabbis  sometimes  spoke  of 
the.se  books  as  '  the  five  fifths  of  the  Torah.'  Their 
first  book  was  the  same  as  our  book  'Genesis,' 
and  was  called  by  a  title  consisting  of  its  opening 
word  Bcres/iith  (—'In  the  beginning').  In  the 
Septuagint  version  it  was  called  '  Genesis,' T^i'cffts 
('begetting,"  'origin,'  'generation'),  a  word  which 
occurs  in  the  rendering  of  2*  avrii  i)  ^i^Xos  yeviffeui 
ovpavoZ'  «roi  ynt.  This  title  was  adopted  and  trans- 
literated in  the  Lat.  translation,  and  so  passed  into 
general  use  in  Western  and  Elastem  Churches  alike. 

i.  CoxTEXTS. — Genesis  begins  with  an  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  world.  A  survey  of  the 
whole  book  shows  us  a  division  into  two  unequal 
l»ortions,  one  (chs.  1-11)  dealing  with  ^ri//i«iw/,  the 
other  and  longer  portion  (chs.  12-50)  dealing  with 
patriarchal  history.  In  both  these  portions  we 
have  mention  of  Jive  distinct  '  generations '  {fvle- 
dhijth  nn^w),  which  represent,  as  it  were,  successive 
stages  in  the  progress  of  the  narrative.  In  the 
primeval  history  are  the  '  generations  'of  (1)  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,  chs.  1-4 ;  (2)  Adam,  5-6* ; 
(3)  Xoah,  6»-9;  (4)  the  sons  of  Noah,  10^-1  P; 
(5)  Shem,  IP*"^.  In  the  patriarchal  historj-  are 
the  'generations'  of  (1)  Terah,  chs.  11^-25"; 
(2)  Ishmael,  2o^--^« ;  (3)  Isaac,  25"-35  ;  (4)  Esau, 
36;  (5)  Jacob,  37-50.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  number  of  these  'generations'  is  accidentally 
fen.  The  number  ten  was  regarded  as  symbolical 
of  completeness  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  enumeration  of  the  ten  tables  of  '  generations ' 
was  intended  to  denote  the  completion  of  the 
primitive  period.  The  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  who 
in  Genesis  are  removed  into  Egypt,  have  become 
in  Exodus  twelve  tribes,  and  the  family  of  Jacob 
has  grown  into  the  nation  of  Israel.  The  Bk.  of 
Genesis  gives  the  traditions  respecting  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  world,  of  man,  of  the  nations,  and 
of  the  people  of  Israel.  It  brings  the  people  of 
Israel  to  the  clo.se  of  the  patriarchal  age,  to  the 
threshold  of  their  history  as  a  nation. 

ii.  Plan  axd  Unity. — The  plan  upon  which  the 
book  is  constructed  is  quite  easy  to  recognize.  The 
history  of  the  Israelite  people  is  trac^  from  the 
three  epochs,  [a)  the  Creation,  (6)  the  Flood,  (c)  the 
call  of  Abraham.  An  account  is  given  of  the  three 
patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  The  story 
of  Abraham  is  given  at  some  length ;  that  of 
Isaac  is  dismissed  very  briefly ;  that  of  Jacob 
is  merged  in  the  life  of  Joseph,  through  whose 
instrumentality  the  sons  of  J«icob  are  brought  into 
Egypt.  The  end  of  the  book  leaves  the  Israelites 
sojourning  in  Egypt,  after  the  death  of  Joseph. 

The  narrative  is  continued  in  the  Bk.  of  Exodus. 
The  Bk.  of  (ienesis  contains  the  first  portion  of 
the  historical  narrative  which  runs  continuously 
from  Genesis  to  the  end  of  the  Bks.  of  Kings. 

The  book,  therefore,  presents  an  obvious  unity 
of  design  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  parenthetical 
and  subsidiary  material  is  introduced  but  never 
permitted  seriously  to  impair  the  general  thread  of 
the  work,  shows  artistic  skill  and  a  considerable 
degree  of  literary  self-control. 

iii.  CoMPOsiTF.  STRUCTtTRE.— But  it  would  be  a 


mistake  to  let  the  unity  of  plan  which  distinguishes 
the  book  conduce  to  the  supposition  that  its  literary 
structure  is  homogeneous.  The  Hebrew  chronicles 
and  histories  are  all  of  them  composite  works. 
Like  many  of  the  mediaeval  chronicles  and  histories 
they  are  compiled  from  different  sources,  from 
materials  of  different  age.  The  extracts  are  woven 
together  so  as  to  produce  a  consecutive  narrative. 
But  it  is  generally  not  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
points  at  which  the  different  sections  are  pieced 
together.  The  similarity  of  style,  in  certain 
sections  of  the  narrative,  combinetl  with  marked 
dissimilarity  from  the  style  in  other  sections,  has 
enabled  scholars  to  class  together  the  portions 
which  may  be  assigned  to  one  or  other  literary 
source.  In  doing  this  it  is  easy  to  let  conjecture 
nin  too  far,  and  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
minutice  in  discriminating  between  different  layers 
in  the  strata.  But  within  certain  limits  the 
analysis  of  the  distribution  of  the  Bk.  of  Genesis 
has  now  been  carried  out  vrith  a  great  degree  of 
agreement  between  the  principal  scholars  of  all 
schools.  For  while  scholars  may  not  be  agreed  as 
to  the  date  to  which  these  sources  should  be 
assigned,  there  is  no  disputing  the  fact  of  the 
famuy  resemblance  of  certain  portions  of  the  book, 
and  the  necessity  of  explaining  the  resemblances 
by  the  supposition  of  compUatory  origin. 

From  tlie  time  (1753)  when  Astruc,  the  French 
physician,  first  inferred,  from  the  intermittent  in- 
terchange of  the  .sacred  names  Elohim  and  Jahweh, 
that  different  documents  had  been  employed  in  the 
composition  of  Genesis,  critics  have  carried  on  this 
branch  of  investigation  with  the  utmost  patience 
and  minut«ness.  It  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  the  distinctive  use  of  the  divine  name  is  only 
one  criterion  amongst  many  by  which  the  vocabu- 
lary of  certain  portions  in  the  book  can  be  shown 
to  differ  from  that  of  others ;  and,  further,  that  a 
difference  of  literary  treatment  and  of  religious 
tone  can  be  recognized  side  by  side  with  that  of 
phraseology  and  diction. 

The  idea  that  such  a  view  is  based  upon  mere 
theorizing  or  hair-splitting  fancifulness  is  finally 
abandoned.  So  far  as  the  composite  character  of 
the  literary  structure  of  Genesis  is  concerned,  the 
main  conclusions  of  criticism  may  be  said  to  be 
establbhed.  Among  the  causes  which  necessitate 
the  hypothesis  that  different  documents  were  used, 
may  be  classed  (a)  varying  accounts  of  the  same 
thing,  e.g.  of  the  Creation,  chs.  1  and  2  ;  the  number 
of  animals  that  went  into  the  ark,  and  the  duration 
of  the  Flood,  chs.  6  and  7 ;  explanations  of  the 
names  Beersheba  21^1  26»,  Bethel  28^ '»  35"- «, 
Israel  32®  35**;  of  the  sale  of  Joseph  by  his 
brethren  to  Isbmaelites  and  Midianites,  ch.  37  : 
{b)  apparent  discrepancies,  e.g.  Abraham's  family 
after  Sarah's  death,  in  extreme  old  age  25"*-,  ct. 
17"  18"  ;  the  age  of  Sarah  17*'  and  12"  20^ ;  of 
Isaac  as  described  in  27*-  -  '•  "• "  and  26**  35^ ;  the 
names  of  Esau's  wives  26**  28*  and  36*- '  ;  Joseph's 
Egyptian  master  in  37*  and  3©^-40* :  (c)  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  event,  or  of  different  traditions  of 
similar  events,  e.g.  the  origin  of  Isaac's  name  17" 
181^  21«,  of  Edom's  25=^  and  »  of  Issachars, 
Zebuluns,  and  Joseph's  ch.  30 ;  and  the  similar 
occurrences  in  12i*«^-  20*^-  26^'-. 

There  is  no  need  here  (see  Hexateuch)  to  re- 
capitulate the  arguments  by  which  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  structure  of  the  first  six 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  is  a  compilation  from 
different  literary  sources.  '  There  was  a  time,'  says 
Delitz-sch, '  when  the  horizon  of  Pentateuch  criticism 
was  bounded  by  Genesis  and  the  beginning  of 
Exodus.  We  now  know  that  the  mode  of  com- 
position found  in  Genesis  continues  to  the  ^th 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy.  It  extends,  moreover, 
beyond    Dt    34,    and    continues    in    the    Bk.    of 
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Joshua.  .  .  .  And  this  Hoxateuch  also  is  only  a 
component  part  of  the  great  historical  M'ork  in  five 
parts  (viz.  Moses,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings), 
extending  from  Gn  1  to  2  K  25,  of  which  the 
Pentateuch  forms  one'  (Delitzsch,  New  Comm.  on 
Gen.  vol.  i.  pp.  46,  47). 

The  biblical  student  finds  in  the  composite 
structure  a  sufficient  and  satisfactorj-  means  of 
accounting  for  the  numerous  minor  discrepancies 
and  difficulties  in  the  13k.  of  Genesis  which  have 
often  given  occasion  for  perplexity  and  doubt,  and 
have  too  often  led  to  forced  and  disingenuous 
methods  of  exegesis. 

iv.  The  Component  Sources  of  the  Narra- 
tive.— The  following  describes  roughly  the  general 
conclusions  of  modern  criticism,  (ienesis  consists 
of  a  consecutive  narrative  welded  together  by  a 
compiler  designated  R,  out  of  three  main  docu- 
mentary sources  designated  bj  critics  P  (the 
Priestly  Code),  J  (the  Jahwist),  and  E  (the 
Elohist). 

(a)  Of  these  three  principal  sources  the  one  most 
easily  distinguished  is  P.  For,  though  the  frame- 
work of  the  narrative  preserved  from  the  P  source 
is  somewhat  meagre,  its  style  and  characteristics 
are  very  marked.  Certain  leading  events  are  given 
by  it  in  great  detail,  e.g.  the  Creation,  the  Deluge, 
the  Covenant  with  Noah,  and  the  Covenant  with 
Abraham.  The  chronology  is  carefully  observed ; 
periods  of  most  remote  times  are  reckoned  in  years 
with  precision ;  and  brief  summaries  of  other 
events  are  given  (e.g.  10.  25i'^) ;  or  their  recollec- 
tion is  preserved  by  means  of  genealogies  (5.  11^" 
35""^- )•  '  The  history  [in  P]  advances  along  a  well- 
defined  line,  marked  by  a  gradually  diminishing 
length  of  human  life ;  by  the  revelation  of  God 
under  three  distinct  names,  Elohim,  El  Shaddai, 
and  Jahvxh ;  by  the  blessing  of  Adam  and  its 
characteristic  conditions ;  and  by  the  subsequent 
covenants  with  Noah,  Abraham,  and  Israel,  each 
with  its  special  "sign,"  the  rainbow,  the  rite 
of  circumcision,  and  the  Sabbath,  Gn  Q^^-  ^^  17", 
Ex  31i» '  (Driver,  LOr  p.  127). 

P  is  also  characterized  by  an  avoidance  of  an- 
thropomorphisms. There  is  no  mention  of  angels 
or  01  visions  in  sleep.  God  is  described  as  'appear- 
ing' (Gn  W-"-^  35"- 13  48»),  and  as  'speakmg' 
(Gn  1»  6^3  71  815-91) ;  but,  as  compared  with  the 
other  writers  whose  materials  are  incorporated  in 
the  Pentateuch,  P  is  conspicuously  guarded  and 
scrupulous  in  his  references  to  the  Deity  against 
any  approach  to  familiar  or  irreverent  description. 

The  narrative  of  P  is  somewhat  formal  and  pre- 
cise. It  abounds  in  phrases  and  expressions  which 
are  not  elsewhere  found. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  interesting  traits  of  the  P 
narrative  which  may  be  noted  here  : — 

(1)  Divine  JV^awK-.— Except  in  17i  211,  Elohim,  not  Jahweh,  is 
used  as  the  name  of  God ;  and  these  two  exceptions  are  prob- 
ably due  to  the  compiler  or  to  later  copyists.  God  is  revealed 
to  the  patriarchs  as  El  Shaddai  (Gn  171  283  35ii  483,  cf.  Ex  63). 

(2)  Proper  Names.— In  P  '  the  sons  of  Heth '  (nn  '^5)  is  always 
used  (Gn  233.  b.  7. 10. 16  2510  27«!  4932),  never  '  Hittites '  (i2'nn),  as 
in  J  and  E.  P  has  'Kiriath-arba'  for  '  Hebron '  (Gn  232  3527) 
and  Paddan-aram  (Gn  2f>20  282. 5. 6. 7  8H8  3318  859-  26  4615)  for  the 
region  called  in  J  (Gn  24i0)  Aram-naharaim.  The  mention  of 
Machpelah  occurs  only  in  the  P  narrative  (Gn  239  17. 18  259 
4y;io  5013). 

(3)  Amonjf  the  wordis  and  phrases  characteristic  of  P  may  be 
mentioned  llie  following,  which  are  found  in  Genesis  : — 

njnft  '  possession,"  Gn  178  23'»  3643  4711  49S0. 
')N  30  times  ('?:n  once,  Gn  23^). 

li??  OyV'^?)  '  flesh '  ('  all  flesh '),  Gn  e«. "  7"-  W  8"  9U.  15-17. 
yij  '  expire,'  Gn  6"  721  258  3529. 
yni  '  seed,'  Gn  99  177  3512  icn  434. 
1KD  iko  '  very  exceedingly,'  Gn  7i9  172. 
n)ps  Gn  1712- 13  23I8. 

nn^f  O  (e.g.  Dn'riinCy'i??  '  according  to  their  families').  On  819 
lO^i).  31. 

njn  Dvn  oyj^'  'the  self-same  da.v,'  Gn  "13  I72:t.!W. 

n^ni  rn^  '  be  fruitful  and  multiply,'  Gn  12*^  w  8"  91-  7.  n. 


Bhr)  '  po08euioD8,'  Gn  120  136  si8  367. 
Pf*  '  swarm,'  Gn  120. 21  721  an  97. 
nhVin  '  generations.' 

There  is  general  agreement  among  critics  as  to 
the  passages  in  Genesis  that  were  taken  by  the 
compiler  from  the  P  document.     These  are — 

11-2^  51-38.80-83  09-22  7  (portiOHS)  g'"  *»•  3»'-»- l^a.  U-19 
91-17.  28.  19  Kfl-I-  20.  22.  28.  81.  82  J  pO-37.  81.  S3  J2^b.  5  J36.  lib.  12a 
l(Jla.  3.  16.  16    17      J  929    211'>.  2b-5    23.    25''1^' l*""*  1*' ''*'• '•'' 

263*.  85  27«-289  292*- 29  3118"  3318*  34  (portions)  35»-"- 
"• «»-»  36  (very  largely)  SV-  ^  41*«  46»-"  47''-  «*■  ^-"• 

27b.  28  488-9.  7  491a.  28b-3J  5()12.  13 

(b)  When  the  P  portions  of  the  narrative  have 
been  removed,  there  remains  a  large  portion  of 
Genesis  which  critics  have  called  '  prophetic,'  as 
distinguished  from  'priestly,'  being  clearly  separ- 
able from  P  in  language  and  in  treatment  of 
narrative. 

But  this  large  portion  of  prophetic  writing  has 
also  been  conclusively  shown  to  be,  not  homogene- 
ous, but  to  consist  of  two  main  tli  reads  of  narra- 
tive which  to  a  great  extent  must  have  covered 
the  same  ground,  and  which  a  compiler  combined 
in  the  form  of  a  consecutive  narrative.  There 
were  therefore  two  original  documents  (J  and  E) 
independent  of  one  another,  which,  being  welded 
together,  formed  a  distinct  work,  JE,  which  was 
afterwards  combined  with  P  by  the  final  redactor. 
As  to  the  relative  priority  of  these  two  documents, 
scholars  are  hardly  yet  in  absolute  agreement. 
But,  at  the  present  day,  opinion  inclines  to  the 
view  that  the  document,  which  has  as  one  of  its 
characteristics  the  use  of  Jahweh  (Jehovah)  for 
the  divine  name,  and  has  therefore  been  entitled 
the  'Jahwist'  (=J,  for  short),  is  the  earlier  in 
date  ;  and  that  the  other,  which  on  account  of  its 
use  of  Elohim  for  the  sacred  name  (until  Ex  3'*, 
when  the  name  was  revealed  to  Moses)  is  called 
the  Elohist  (  =  E,  for  short),  can  be  only  verj- 
slightly  later.  In  determining  what  that  date 
must  have  been,  we  are  enabled,  bv  tl  e  evidence 
of  the  language,  to  discern  that  ooth  J  and  E 
belong  to  the  best  period  of  Hebrew  literature, 
free  from  the  obscurity  of  the  early  and  from  the 
insipidity  of  the  later  age. 

The  resemblance  of  these  two  documents  to  one 
another  in  their  contents,  and  their  difference  in 
style  and  language,  may  best  be  illustrated  by  a 
comparison  of  the  parallel  narratives  in  Gn  20  and 
26,  and  in  the  accounts  of  the  patriarchs  Jacob 
and  Joseph. 

J  contains  some  of  the  most  striking  descrip- 
tions in  all  Genesis ;  and  there  is  probably  no 
Hebrew  writing  which  in  beauty  of  narrative, 
vigour,  simplicity,  and  artistic  skill  can  be  con- 
sidered to  surpass  this  document.  To  it  we  owe 
thejjreservation  of  the  famous  stories  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden  ;  of  Cain  and  Abel ;  of  Abraham  and  the 
three  angelic  visitors ;  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ; 
of  the  mission  of  Eliezer,  the  servant  of  Abraham  : 
of  Judah  and  Taiuar  ;  of  Judah's  intercession  with 
Joseph. 

Throughout  his  narrative,  the  writer  of  J  keeps 
prominently  in  view  the  spiritual  and  moral  pur- 
pose with  which  he  indites  his  records  of  old  time. 
It  is  in  this  respect  that  ho  occupies  the  po.sition 
of  a  'prophet';  he  interprets  the  truths  that 
underlay  the  history  of  the  past,  and  explains 
God's  dealings  in  the  world  and  with  HLs  cliosen 
people. 

'  He  is  penetrated  by  the  thought  of  Jehovah's 
mercifulness,  long-suffering,  and  covenant  faithful- 
ness. He  delights  to  trace  the  successive  stages 
in  the  development  of  faith.  It  is  he  who  tells  how 
Abraham  "believed  in  the  Lord,  and  He  counted 
it  to  him  for  righteousness."  .  .  .  The  Jahwist 
appears,  in  fact,  to  survey  the  field  of  history  with 
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the  eye  of  mature  spiritual  experience;  in  the 
lowlv  beginnings  of  Hebrew  history-  lie  discerns 
the  ilivinely  intended  consummation — the  ultimate 
purpose  which  from  the  first  tilled  the  incidents  of 
ordinary  life  with  solemn  significance  (Gn  19*^- 
16"  I9»i'^-  25**-  49»*-).'  (Ottleys  Bainpton  Lectures, 
1S97,  pp.  119,  120). 

Among  the  characteristic  features  of  J's  writing  the  foUowing 
deserve  special  mention  : — 

(1)  The  use  of  Jahtceh  (m.T)  a»-  the  name  of  God. — Not,  of 
course,  that  the  word  Klohim  was  not  known  or  used  by  him ; 
he  does  use  it  for  tlie  purpose  of  introducing  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  human  and  the  divine  (Gn  S?-®-  ai  331"),  or  when  he 
represents  a  non-Israelite  speaking  of  the  Deity  to  an  Israelite, 
or  an  Israelite  to  a  non-Israelite  (Gn  2013  408  41I6.  s.  28. 32  43a). 
He  puts  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  serpent  (Gn  32).  The  name 
Jahweh,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  narrative,  is  known  to  the 
jiatriarchs  and  used  by  them ;  and  the  writer  is  not  apparently 
aware  of  the  tradition  tiiat  the  name  was  first  revealed  to 
Moses,  as  recorded  in  Ex  3.  To  an  English  reader,  his  use  of 
the  sacred  name  appears  an  anachronism,  or  a  not  unnatural 
anticipation  of  later  general  usage. 

(2)  J't  rue  oftcords  andphra»es  may  be  illustrated  by — 

nrx3,  lit.  '  as  thou  comest  to,'  Gn  1019  &w  etc. 
^t»  '2  Gn  4320  441s  (cf.  Ex  410- 13). 
fT  liyp  '  find  favour,'  Gn  6S  183  32«  333- 15  etc. 
ncn  nV?  Gn  2412^  i*-  -w  (used  also  by  E,  Gn  2013  z\^  401*). 
jn;  (euphemistic  use),  Gn  4i- 17- «  198  24I6  3S26. 
[JS;]  (Hiph.)  Gn  SO**  331^  439  472. 
h  n^?  Gn  1333  2415.  IS.  19. 22. 
J'V  Gn  192  2423. 

Tnj;  Gn  2521  (cf.  Ex  89-  28  923  loiT). 

Cl-=n  Gn  223  1832  2<)3if-  3020  4630  ;  Tj'^f  for  '  the  younger,' 
Gn  25-^  43»  4S1*. 

nn£5' '  maid-senant'  (not  -TCX),  Gn  16»  30"  etc. 
Tpirn  Gn  1816  19M. 

(3)  Grammar. — A  preference  for  verbal  suflSxes,  instead  of  nx 
with  suffixes. 

Phrases  such  as  '  and  it  came  to  pass,'  *?  '"".l,  "17 x;  'n-i.    « 
Emphatic  use  of  rtT  and  nKT. 
Fondness  for  particles. 
Use  of  precative  KJ. 

The  portions  of  Genesis  which  are  generally 
assigned  by  critics  to  J  are  as  follows  : — 

24b_4"-M  529  gl-8  'Jl-5. 12.  16b.  17.  22.  23  g2b.  3a.  6-12. 13b.  20-22 
gl8-27    JQS-W.  21.  24-30    JJl-9.  28-30    J21-'*- 6-20    J31-5.  "-11».  12b-18 

Igib.  2. 4-n  18^-19-'^-  30-38  211*-  2».  33  22^'^*  24'-2o®-  ^^*^  '^ 
2i-26a.  27-a4  26^'^  t'^"^'  ^^  ^^>  27^"'*'  (™»i^y)  28^'''  i^^i*- 1^  29^"^'*- 

13-35  (exc.  28b.  291     301-23  {mainly).  34-42     3J1.  3  (25-27.  38-401.  4«.  48-50 

3.24-14. 23-32  331-n  34  (largely)  35^-  =^  [36^^-^]  SV--^<v»xaj) 
38.  39.  4238-44^*  46^-47'-  ^=-^-  '^^  ^g-si  49ib-28a  jqi-u-  ". 

The  majority  of  critics  incline  to  the  view  that  J 
was  composed  by  a  dweller  in  the  Southern  king- 
dom ;  and  it  is  pointed  out  in  support  of  this  view 
that  the  dweUing-place  of  Abraham,  and  possibly 
also  of  Jacob,  is,  according  to  J,  Hebron,  and  that 
the  leader  of  Joseph's  brethren  is  Judah  and  not 
Reuben.  Such  argument  s  ar e  obviously  precarious ; 
but  the  alternative  opinion,  that  the  writer  be- 
longed to  the  Northern  kingdom,  as  Kuenen  main- 
tains, does  not  rest  on  any  more  convincing  proofs. 

(c)  The  E  document  in  Genesis,  like  the  J  docu- 
ment, has  preserved  many  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  patriarchal  narrative.  To  use 
Driver's  phrase,  its  narrative  '  is  more  "  objec- 
tive," less  consciously  tinged  by  ethical  and 
theological  reflexion  than  that  of  J.'  We  owe 
to  it,  however,  the  mention  of  many  of  the  most 
striking  details  to  be  found  in  the  book.  For 
instance,  the  traditions  preserved  in  connexion 
with  particular  localities  in  Palestine  are  in  E 
chronicled  with  minuteness,  c._g.  the  sacrifice  on 
Mt.  Moriah  (22).  the  pillar  at  Bethel  (28'^),  and 
that  at  Gilead  (31«),  the  altar  at  Bethel  (35'-  ^  '), 
and  Rachel's  burying-place  (35'*).  The  story  of 
Joseph  is  largely  narrated  from  the  sources  which 
E  preserved  ;  and  it  is  to  E  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  record  of  the  Philistine  names  Ahuzzath 
and  Phicol  (2F'),  and  the  Egyptian  names  Potiphar 
(37^),  Zaphenath-paneah  and  Asenath  (41*^). 
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Tiie  most  important  sections  from  E  embrace 
Abraham's  relations  with  Abimelech  in  20  and  21, 
the  expulsion  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael  20*-^,  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac  22^-^"-',  Jacob's  fligiit  from  Haran 
and  his  lea^e  with  Laban  31,  and  the  story  of 
Joseph  as  related  in  4U.  41.  -42  and  45. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  E  makes  frequent  men- 
tion of  the  means  of  divine  revelation,  whether  by 
dream  {e.g.  20«  2V-  22*  28"  31**  37«  40)  or  by  the 
ministration  of  angels  (e.g.  21"  22"  28'-).  '  He 
interprets  in  a  religious  .spirit  M'hat  he  records, 
and  aims  at  bringing  out  the  didactic  significance 
of  events,  e.g.  Gn  50=®'  (Ottlej-,  BL  p.  119). 

Among  the  characteristics  of  E's  style,  the  foUon-ing  deserve 
notice : — 

(1)  The  name  for  God  is  '  Elohim '  (D'n^x).  The  sacred  name 
■TI.T,  according  to  E,  was  first  revealed  to  Moses.  Accordingly 
it  is  not  employed  by  E  until  after  Ex  S^*.  Other  names  are 
also  employed  by  him,  as  '  El '  "7X  (Gn  3320  357  403)  and  '  Adouai ' 
•p«  (Gn  20*). 

The  name  '  Jacob*  is  preferred  by  E,  even  after  the  narrative 
in  Gn  32  with  its  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  IsraeL 

(2)  Use  of  words  and  phrases — 
n"ni(r'?E  Gn  2111- «. 

pox  Gn  42^  38  4429. 

ncx,  not  nnr?,  Gn  20"  2lio- 12.  is  sos  sias. 
Sj'2  (vb.  and  noun)  Gn  203. 
"rS^?  Gn  4511  4712  5021. 
35V  Gn  206-  6  3126. 
Archaic  words  preser^-ed  in  E — 
.Tjpx  Gn  201*. 

13,  subst.  = '  position,'  Gn  4013  4113. 
adj.  = '  honest,'  Gn  42ii-  is  3i-»4. 
D'jic  Gn  31"-  *i- 
Tnf  Gn  408-  9  418-  9. 

(3)  Grammatieal  usages— 

(a)  A  marked  preference  for  the  use  of  nx  with  the  prononi. 
suffix  instead  of  attaching  the  suffi.x  to  the  verb. 
(6)  Bare  uses  of  the  Infinitive — 

rrn  for  nji,  Gn  463. 
S'vz.  •■'S'i?!  '     Gn  3128  50*5. 

njq  Gn48ii. 

(c)  The  connexion  of  looselj-  attached  passages  by  such 
phrases  as  n^xn  CI^-.T  inx  '.7^.  Gn  221  401  4S1. 

And  the  colloquial  and  somewhat  redundant  phrases  pre- 
fixed to  the  interchange  of  speech,  e.g.  '  .Vnd  .  .  .  said  {or, 
called),  and  he  answered.  Here  am  I,'  eta,  Gn  221-  "i-  n  etc 

The  chief  portions  of  the  narrative  assigned  to 
E  are  the  following  (and  it  Mill  l>e  observed  that 
they  are  first  to  be  identified  in  the  story  of  Abra- 
ham) ;  15  (portions,  according  to  some  scholars), 
e.g.  parts  of  %"v.i-2-3.5  201-"  218-32  ^i-u.ia  28"-  '-• 

17. 18.  20-23  291.  15-1830  (portions),  312-  4-47.  («c.l8b) 32s.  13b-22 
335b.  lSb-20   351-8.  16-20   3-2b-ll.  14a.  18.  19.  22-24.  28k.  28c-30.  36 

40  (showing  some  influence  of  J)  41'~'5-  ^o-^"  42'-^ 
451-46*  4S'-  -■•  8-22  50i*--«. 

That  E  represents  an  Epliraimitic  tradition  is 
the  generally  accepted  opinion.  This  is  based 
upon   the  prominence  given   in   its  narrative  to 

S laces  and  persons  with  which  tradition  in  the 
Torthem  kingdom  would  presumably  be  closer  in 
sympathy  than  tradition  in  the  Southern.  Joseph, 
the  father  of  Ephraim,  is  the  most  conspicuous 
personage  in  the  nanative ;  and  Reuben,  not 
Judah,  is  the  foremost  of  liis  brethren.  Bethel 
and  Shechem,  both  sacred  places  in  the  Northern 
kingdom,  are  particularly  mentioned  in  E.  The 
sojourn  of  Abraham  is  not  at  Hebron,  but  at 
Beersheba  and  Gerar  ;  that  of  Jacob,  at  Beersheba 
and  Shechem. 

(d)  The  work  of  combining  JE  and  P  is  attri- 
buted to  the  redactor  or  redactors  (R),  who  'chose 
from  his  sources  what  was  most  suited  to  the  plan 
of  his  work.'  His  method  is  thus  admirably  and 
succinctly  described  by  Spurrell :  '  Sometimes  he 
merely  takes  small  extracts  fiom  one  document 
{e.g.  4i"--^  6^'*  SO^""--^,  merely  small  portions  of  fuller 
accounts),  or  notices  individual  points  {e.g.  11'^ 
Jiska  mentioned  ;   20^-   the   relationship  between 
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Abram  and  Sarai,  cf.  28^2  [see  35']  48=").  At  other 
times  the  portions  taken  from  the  documents  are 
quoted  in  luU,  and  for  the  most  part  are  verbally 
transferred  from  the  original  (e.g.  the  narratives 
in  P  up  to  11'"*),  and  sometimes,  again,  whole 
passages  from  one  document  are  omitted,  possibly 
because  they  were  at  variance  with  the  accounts 
given  by  the  others  (see  in  P  the  brief  accounts  in 
1127-33 ,  ^jjg  omission  of  the  introduction  to  the 
history  of  Abram,  previous  to  ch.  12 ;  of  the 
divine  manifestation  to  Isaiic,  see  35'^ ;  of  the 
sojourn  of  Jacob  in  Paddan-aram ;  of  all  the 
history  of  Joseph  prior  to  Jacob's  arrival  in  Egypt). 
Frequently  extracts  from  J  are  given  in  an  abridged 
form,  in  order  that  P  may  be  reported  more  fully 
(cf.  2»'-  42»'-,  the  Story  of  Creation,  and  the  Table 
of  Nations,  J),  and  KJ^"-  21-'ff-  257«f-,  32^  35^';  P.  Else- 
where, however,  in  the  story  of  the  patriarchs  the 
extracts  from  J  are  abridged  in  favour  of  E.  With 
the  exception  of  the  history  of  Joseph,  E  contains 
(from  ch.  20  onwards)  fewer  passages  which  are 
verbally  reiwrted.  Usually  the  portions  in  E  are 
expanded  by  notices  from  J,  or  anything  worth 
recording  in  E  is  incorporated  into  the  narrative 
of  J.  When  combining  his  sources,  the  compiler, 
as  far  as  possible,  or  as  far  as  he  deemed  necessary, 
appears  to  have  taken  the  narrative  verbally  from 
eacli  and  inserted  both  in  his  book  (cf.  ch.  2f. 
side  by  side  with  1,  ch.  27  side  by  side  with  26^'- 
and  281-9;  483"'  side  by  side  with  4S^-^^).  Else- 
where, as,  for  example,  where  the  event  need  only 
be  quoted  from  one  document  (e.g.  the  birth 
or  death  of  any  person),  he  selects  his  account 
from  one  source,  even  though  the  same  event  be 
recorded  in  more  than  one  document.  In  other 
cases  the  compiler  found  two  accounts  in  the 
documents  before  him,  agreeing  in  the  main  but 
dillering  in  details ;  he  would  then  weave  one 
account  into  the  other,  omitting  from  each  what 
could  not  be  reconciled,  and  choosing  from  both 
what  best  suited  the  plan  of  his  work  (cf.  chs. 
If.  10.  16.  25.  27-37.  39-50).  It  was  not  always 
possible,  without  furtlier  revision,  to  place  side  by 
side  or  to  weld  together  the  inclividual  extracts 
from  two  or  three  sources.  So  it  was  necessary 
to  eliminate  what  was  contradictory  from  one  or 
other  of  the  documents  (e.g.  2V'^^-  explanation  of 
Ishmael's  name,  32"  of  Mahanaim,  33*"  of  Peniel, 
cf.  31^),  or  to  insert  here  and  there  small  additions 
or  remarks  in  order  to  fill  up  gaps  and  remove 
contradictions.  So  42»  10-^  21"  261"^-  i«- 1^  35!)  376b.  sb. 
391. 20  4314  4gi_  rj^Q  j^ijg  desire  to  produce  a  readable 
whole,  may  be  attributed  the  accommodation 
necessary  to  preserve  consistency  in  the  use  of 
the  names  Abram  and  Sarai  in  all  passages 
previous  to  ch.  17,  of  the  double  name  Yahweh- 
Elohim  in  chs.  2-3  ;  also  the  change  of  Elohim 
into  Yahweh  in  17*  2P.  Another  expedient  was 
frequently  employed  with  the  same  object  in  view, 
viz.  transposing  entire  portions  of  the  narrative 
(so  IP-"  12"'-»>  25«"°  25-'»n-  47'"-"f-),  or  of  brief 
notices  (so  2*'-  31«-«>  37-*  etc.),  consequently  R 
was  obliged  to  insert  all  kinds  of  small  additions  ; 
cf.  1^  9'*  13'-  ^'-  24*-.  In  other  passages  the  sources 
ai*e  loosely  combined  (e.g.  /'-'■'■  '■'■  15''-  31*"''-,  ch. 
36.  46""-''),  the  compiler  now  and  then  making 
additions  of  his  own  to  bring  the  documents  into 
harmony  (e.g.  21«  27^«  35«  m^^'^).  Explanatory 
glosses  are  also  found  (e.g.  20^"  31'''  35'',  and  ch. 
14,  where  they  are  numerous),  some  of  which  may 
1)6  due  to  a  later  corrector.  All  kinds  of  little 
additions  occur,  which  are  probably  not  derived 
from  the  sources  themselves,  but  were  inserted, 
either  when  the  sources  were  welded  to^etlier  into 
one  work,  or  some  time  after  this.  These  inser- 
tions were  added  partly  to  explain  the  object  of 
the  narrative  (15'»-'«  22"-i8  26=''-'>),  partly  to  make 
it  harmonize  with  statements  occurring  elsewhere 


(25'*''  35-"-*,  perhaps  4'**),  and  partly  to  introduce 
new  notices,  or  new  phases  of  tradition  which  were 
not  mentioned  in  the  three  chief  documents  (10" 
32=«;  perhaps  2^"'-",  and  in  10";  ll^*"  31''  15'  22», 
etc.).  Sometimes  possibly  use  was  also  made  of 
materials  taken  from  other  sources  than  J,  E,  and 
P  (e.g.  perhaps  in  ch.  14).' — Spurrell,  Genesis''',  pp. 
Ixi-lxiii.  Wliether  the  work  of  combining  the 
narratives  of  J  and  E  was  effected  by  one  writer,  or 
was  the  result  of  a  gradual  process  directed  and 
influenced  by  a  group  or  succession  of  '  prophetic ' 
men,  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  Some  scnolars, 
however,  are  prepared  to  give  an  unhesitating 
reply.  '  That  the  compiler  of  JE  was  a  Judsean 
is  clear,'  says  Fripp,  '  from  22^,  where  he  has  sub- 
stituted "Moriah  '  for  some  Ephraimite  name;  and 
that  he  was  not  far  removed  from  the  Deuteiono- 
mist  we  may  see  in  18'"-  ^•^^,  in  the  kin<ircd  pas- 
sages 13i«  15.  161"  18'"  22"- 1"  26*  32'-  (cf.  Dt  V  l(f^ 
28'*'),  and  still  more  plainly  in  20''  (The  Composition 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  p.  18). 

V.  Thk  Histouical  Value  of  the  Book.— 
Doubtless,  the  views  that  are  held  upon  the  his- 
torical character  of  Genesis  depend  in  great  measure 
upon  the  conception  which  is  entertamed  of  '  in- 
spiration.' The  book  itself  makes  no  claim  to 
being  in  any  way  supernaturally  furnished  with 
means  of  information.  The  -writers  and  compilers 
appear  to  have  made  use  of  their  materials  in  the 
same  fashion  as  other  writers  of  their  day.  There 
is  no  indication  in  this,  or  in  otlier  books  of 
Scripture,  that  llevelation  coumiunicated  to  man 
a  knowledge  of  facts  that  were  ascertainable  by 
human  means. 

The  early  narratives  of  Genesis  respecting  the 
Creation,  the  Fall,  and  the  Flood  are  oased  upon 
myths  and  traditions  which  the  Israelites  inherited 
in  common  with  other  branches  of  the  Semitic 
family.  The  labours  of  Rawlinsoii,  Lenormant, 
George  Smith,  Schrader,  Sayce,  and  others  ha\e 
shown  indisputably  the  affinity  of  the  Israelite 
with  the  Chaldajan  cosmogony.  And  it  has  often 
been  pointed  out  that  the  Israelite  version  of  the 
myth  is  free  from  the  puerilities  and  superstitions 
inalienable  from  the  polytheism  of  the  Babylonian 
version.  '  Where  the  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  poet,' 
says  Sayce,  '  saw  the  action  of  deitied  forces  of 
nature,  the  Hebrew  writer  sees  only  the  will  of 
the  one  supreme  God'  (HCM  p.  71).  This  assists 
us  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  true  character  of 
these  early  chapters.  The  story  of  the  beginnings 
of  the  world  and  of  mankind  is  told,  not  with  a 
scientific  but  with  a  religious  purpose.  The  old- 
world  myths,  or  tales  of  Semitic  folk-lore,  were 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  setting  forth  in  their 
true  light  —  as  discerned  through  the  revealing 
spirit  of  J" — the  unchanging  verities  respecting 
the  nature  of  God,  of  man,  and  of  the  created 
universe  (cf.  Ryle,  Efirly  Narratives  of  Genesis). 

The  story  of  the  Flood  is  doubtless  drawn  from 
the  reminiscence  of  a  fearful  devastation  by  water 
at  some  very  remote  period.  The  striking  resem- 
blance between  it  and  the  so-called  'poem  of 
Izdubar,'  contained  in  the  cuneiform  texts  trans- 
lated by  Geo.  Smith  (1872),  illustrates  the  similar 
treatmentof  semi-mythical,  semi-historical  material 
by  the  Israelite  writers.  The  Genesis  account 
presents  many  insuperable  objections,  if  it  were 
necessary  to  accept  it  as  a  literally  accurate  record. 
But  the  purpose  of  the  narration  is  not  scientific, 
but  religious ;  it  is  obviously  intended  to  depict 
the  divine  displeasure  against  sin,  and  the  divine 
favour  towards  the  upright  and  God-fearing.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  seems  no  rea.son  to  call  in 
question  the  occurrence  of  some  terrible  overthrow 
by  water  that  laid  waste  the  Euphrates  Valley, 
or  the  wonderful  deliverance  of  a  few  inai- 
viduals.      The  reminiscence  of  these  events  was 
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variously    enshrined    in    versions    of    a    common 
Semitic  legend. 

The  narrative  of  the  patriarchs  stands  midway 
between  the  Flood  tradition  and  the  Mosaic  his- 
tory. As  compared  with  the  former,  it  marks  a 
great  advance  in  the  direction  of  the  historic; 
relatively  to  the  latter,  it  still  belongs  to  a  pre- 
historic age.  The  narrative  has  come  down  to  us 
through  the  medium  of  documents,  whose  com- 
position, in  the  form  familiar  to  us,  must  have 
been  separated  by  many  centuries  from  the  in- 
cidents which  they  relate.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  stories  respect- 
ing the  Israelite  ancestors  rest  upon  a  foundation 
of  historic  fact.  The  attempts  to  resolve  the 
patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  into 
abstract  personifications  of  tribes,  or  into  primitive 
tribal  gods,  have  admittedly  failed.  Without  the 
patriarchs  '  the  religious  position  of  Moses,'  says 
Kittel  [Hist,  of  the  Hcbretcs,  p.  174),  '  stands  before 
us  unsupported  and  incomprehensible.'  It  is  very 
possible,  indeed  most  probable,  that  the  picture 
which  has  been  preserv^ed  of  the  patriarchs  derives 
much  of  its  colouring  from  the  thought  and  cir- 
cumstances of  a  later  period,  and  in  particular 
from  the  prophetic  treatment  of  the  people's 
history. 

Nor  can  it  be  questioned  that  the  relationship 
of  tribes  and  clans  is  represented  in  the  patriarchal 
narrative  under  the  symbol  of  a  family  genealogy. 
The  primitive  connexion  of  Israel  with  the  peoples 
round  about — Animon,  Moab,  Amalek,  Ishmael, 
Edom — is  presented  to  us  under  the  imagery  of 
incidents  occurring  in  the  history  of  a  single 
family  during  one  or  two  generations.  The  stones 
of  common  folk-lore,  deriving  proper  names  from 
various  incidents,  are  incorporated  along  with 
narratives  of  didactic  purpose  and  deep  spiritual 
import,  e.g.  the  call  of  Abraham  and  the  \"isions 
of  Jacob.  The  memory  of  the  great  forefathers  of 
the  nation  was  idealized  by  the  prophetic  and 
priestly  writers.  But  they  preserved  a  living 
tradition  of  real  men  and  actual  experience. 

The  difficult}-  which  besets  the  modem  student 
is  how  to  distinguish  the  substratum  of  actual 
history  fiom  the  accretion  of  later  legend  and  from 
the  symbolism  of  Eastern  description.  The  task  is 
one  which  will  probably  defy  all  the  attempts  of 
existing  scholarship.  Future  discoveries  may  bring 
fresh  light  to  bear  upon  the  patriarchal  narrative. 
For  the  present,  important  as  recent  discoveries 
have  been  in  illustrating  t  he  Genesis  narrative,  they 
have  not  supplied  us  with  any  certain  data  for  its 
chronology.  Thus,  while  the  credibility  of  an 
Elamite  invasion,  as  mentioned  in  Gn  14,  has  been 
confirmed,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  scholars, 
by  the  evidence  of  cuneiform  inscriptions,  we  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  any  settled  conclusion  as  to  the 
century  to  which  the  events  should  be  assigned. 
While  the  Babvlonian  equivalent  to  the  name 
Abraham  has  teen  foimd  in  the  inscriptions, 
neither  he  nor  Isaac  nor  Jacob  nor  Joseph  have 
yet  been  identified  in  the  monuments.  The 
identification  of  Y'kb'ar  and  Y'spr,  by  which  some 
scholars  transliterated  Nos.  102  and  78  in  the  list 
of  towns  and  places  conquered  by  Tahutmes  ill.  in 
his  campaign  against  Palestine  and  Syria,  w-ith 
Yakobel  and  Yosephel,  Jacob  and  Joseph,  would 
not,  supposing  it  to  be  accurate,  throw  any  light 
upon  the  historical  problem.  It  would,  at  the  most, 
afibrd  evidence  that  the  names  Jacob  and  Joseph 
had  been  current  in  Palestine  as  the  names  of 
localities  and  districts  '  centuries  before  the  time 
of  Moses'  (cf.  Dillmann,  Gen.  ii.  4,  Eng.  tr.). 

Again,  while  we  gather  from  the  Tel  el-Amama 
tablets  that  the  officials  in  the  towns  of  Palestine 
and  Phoenicia,  as  well  as  of  Egypt,  were  wont,  in 
the  15th  cent.  B.C.,  to  employ  the  cuneiform  char- 


acter in  their  diplomatic  and  state  correspondence, 
we  are  brought  no  nearer  to  the  determmation  of 
the  question,  when  the  Palestinian  (Phceuician- 
Hebrew)  writing  was  first  adopted,  or  whether  the 
nomad  Hebrews  employed  writing. 

To  maintain  that  "because  cuneiform  writing 
was  practised  in  Palestine  in  the  15th  cent,  by 
official  scriljes  for  state  correspondence,  the  ex- 
isting patriarchal  narratives  are  therefore  based 
upon  Hebrew  transcriptions  of  cuneiform  chron- 
icles which  were  contemporary  with  the  events,  is 
to  leap  over  several  stages  of  the  argument.  A 
comparison  of  the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets  with  the 
patriarchal  narrative  confronts  us  with  the  fact 
that  no  one  from  reading  the  Gene.sis  account 
could  form  any  conception  of  the  political  con- 
dition of  Palestine,  as  it  really  was,  during  the 
patriarchal  period.  With  the  isolated  exception 
of  the  reference  to  historical  details  in  Gn  H'*^-, 
the  lives  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs  furnish  no 
clue  to  the  historj'  of  the  centuries  that  cor- 
respond to  the  period  of  patriarchal  sojourn  in 
Palestine. 

The  story  of  Joseph  shows  abundant  signs  of 
acquaintance  with  Egj'ptian  life  and  customs. 
But  there  is  no  appearance  of  its  having  been 
committed  to  writing  in  Egypt  or  by  any  con- 
temporary. The  dynastic  name  of  the  king  of 
Egypt  is  alone  given,  i.e.  Pharaoh ;  but  we  are 
nowhere  told  either  his  own  name  or  that  of  the 
capital  in  which  he  resided.  Accordingly,  while 
some  have  contended  that  the  mention  of  the 
Egyptian  hatred  for  strangers  indicates  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  domination  of  the  Hyksos, 
others  have  held  that  the  elevation  of  Joseph,  a 
shepherd  by  birth,  to  the  highest  office  in  the 
kingdom  could  have  occurred  only  under  a  Hyksos 
dynasty.  The  Egyptian  monuments  have  hitherto 
failed  to  give  the  name  of  Joseph  ;  and  the  mention 
of  a  prolonged  famine  in  the  el-Kab  inscription 
illustrates,  but  cannot  with  any  certainty  be 
identified  Avith,  the  Genesis  narrative.  The 
measures  taken  by  Joseph  (Gn  47)  in  consequence 
of  the  famine  doubtless  correspond  to  Egyptian 
institutions  known  to  the  writer  ;  but  hitherto  no 
account  of  them  has  been  found  in  other  quarters. 

The  evidence  of  the  monuments,  which  has  in 
recent  years  so  copiously  illustrated  the  biblical 
narrative,  has  not  yet  contributed  with  any  cer- 
taintj'  to  the  establishment  of  the  literal  historical 
accuracy  of  the  patriarchal  story. 

The  result  may  be  disap|)ointing ;  but  the 
evidence  at  our  disposal  does  not  at  present  justify 
us  in  claiming  more  than  that  the  general  outline 
of  the  narrative  is  historical,  and  that  the  Mosaic 
epoch  presupposes  the  patriarchal  age.  '  The 
historian  may  complain  with  Kuenen  (see  The 
Religion  of  Israel,  vol.  i.  p.  113)  that  the  strictly 
historical  kernel  which  can  be  safely  extracted 
from  such  a  book  as  Genesis  is  vague  and  more  or 
less  indefinite.  The  fact  is  that  the  great  figures 
of  the  patriarchal  period  are  presented  to  us  in 
narratives  "  of  which,"  says  Prof.  G.  A.  Smith,  "  it 
is  simply  impossible  for  us  at  this  time  of  day  to 
establish  the  accuracy."  We  have  simply  to  accept 
the  fact  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge there  are  no  clear  criteria  by  which  to 
distinguish  precisely  the  historical  nucleus  con- 
tained in  the  patriarchal  narratives  from  the 
idealized  picture.  If  there  is  uncertainty  on  this 
point,  we  can  only  conclude  that  knowledge  of  the 
precise  details  of  the  history  is  not  of  vital  im- 
portance' (Ottley,  BL  p.  130  i".). 

vi.  The  Religious  Teaching  of  the  Book.-^ 

A  consideration  of  the  religious  value  of  Genesis 

reveals  to  us  its  true  character  and  purpose.     The 

i  Scriptures  were  written  for  religious  instruction ; 

i  and   in  no  book  of  the  OT  are  the  treasures  of 
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theology  to  be  found  so  close,  as  it  were,  beneath 

the  surface  as  in  tike  Book  of  Genesis. 

1.  The  foundations  of  a  true  and  spiritual  religion 
are  contained  in  the  teaoliing  of  the  early  chapters 
of  Genesis.  Through  tlie  medium  of  the  prehistoric 
legend,  the  Israelite  writers  communicated  to  their 
countrymen  that  which  was  revealed  to  them  by 
the  Divine  Spirit  concerning  the  Being  and  Nature 
of  God,  the  origin  and  first  perfection  of  the  God- 
created  universe,  the  origin  of  man,  the  nature 
and  growth  of  sin,  God's  love  toward  man  and 
His  purpose  of  redemption.  The  narratives  of  the 
Creation  and  of  the  Fall  present  pictorially  spiritual 
truths  respecting  man's  nature,  nis  need  of  restora- 
tion, and  his  capacity  for  a  progressive  development. 

2.  In  the  narrative  of  the  patriarchs  the  redemp- 
tive purpose  is  unfolded  by  the  gradual  process  of 
election  (Ro9"),  the  principle  of  which  had  already 
been  indicated  in  the  contrast  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
of  the  Cainitos  and  the  Sethites.  The  well-known 
stories  of  Abraham,  Isjiae,  and  Jacob  were  selected 
and  arranged  to  minister  to  the  purpose  of  re- 
ligious teaching  ;  and  foremost  stood  the  thought 
that  God's  love  had  alone  determined  the  choice  of 
the  man  and  of  the  family  from  which  should  come 
the  nation  destined  to  be  the  channel  of  blessing 
to  the  world  (Gn  12'  ly*  I5»  17'  18i'-i»  22i6  26'- < 
35"  48'®).  This  principle  of  election  is  pointedly 
emphasized  in  the  providence  which  shields  Sarai 
and  Rebekah  (Gn  12.  20.  26)  from  harm,  and 
grants  to  them  the  gift  of  children  in  a  quasi- 
miraculous  manner  (Gn  l?^*"-"  IS'i"  21«-8  25-»-  2'-  ^6). 
The  narrative,  too,  lays  stress  upon  the  divine 
choice  by  disposing  of  the  collateral  lines  in  the 
chosen  family  before  passing  on  to  the  detailed 
account  of  tne  particular  person  on  whom  God's 
favour  has  rested  (e.g.  the  family  of  Japheth, 
Ham,  and  Shem,  Gn  10--  "•  ^' ;  the  generations  of 
Shem  and  Terah,  IP"-  ^  ;  the  story  of  Lot,  18.  19  ; 
the  collateral  branches  of  Abraham's  family,  pre- 
ceding the  story  of  Isaac,  2o'"  '* ;  the  generations  of 
Esau,  preceding  the  story  of  Joseph,  36). 

3.  Alcin  to  this  treatment  of  election  is  the 
prominence  given  to  the  conception  of  God  as  One 
who  was  in  communion  with  the  children  of  men, 
though  in  an  especial  manner  He  revealed  Himself 
to  those  whom  He  had  cliosen.  That  God  showed 
favour  to  Abel's  sacrifice  is  thus  scarcely  more 
significant  than  that  He  held  converse  with  Cain 
the  murderer.  That  He  appeared  to  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  was  not  more  suggestive  of  His 
relation  towards  mankind  than  His  appearance  to 
Abimelech  (20^)  and  to  Laban  (Sl^^).  The  honour 
paid  by  Abraham  to  Melchizedek  typified  the 
recognition  of  divine  power  and  love  transcend- 
ing the  limits  of  a  nationaU  covenant  (Gn  14).  At 
the  same  time,  the  story  of  '  the  priest  of  God 
Most  High  '  (14^*)  illustrated  the  possession  of  that 
basis  of  mstructive  na,tional  religion,  the  abiding 
witness  of  God  within  man,  upon  wiiich  alone 
the  structure  of  revelation  could  stand.  With 
the  people  of  His-  choice,  God  is  represented  as 
holdmg  communion  under  the  most  antliropomor- 
phic  conditions  {e.g.  Gji  16.  18.  28),  But  the  con- 
stitution of  the  covenant  with  Noah  is  ratified  by 
the  sacrament  of  the  '  bow'  (9**'"), and  the  covenant 
with  Abraham  by  that  of  'circumcision'  (17). 
And  the  lesson  was  thus  conveyed  to  Israel  that 
tiie  phenomena  of  the  physical  world  are  pledges 
and  emblems  of  a  moral  purpose  overruling  all, 
and  that  a  common — if  not  almost  universal — rite 
among  Semitic  races  could  be  set  apart  and  conse- 
crated for  the  spiritual  purposes  of  the  service  of 
the  God  of  revelation. 

4.  The  principle  of  progressiveness  in  the  re- 
ligious teaching  of  Israel  is  illustrated  in  Genesis 
by  the  three  great  stages  of  divine  self -manifesta- 
tion in  the  history  of  mankind,  represented  by  the 


judgment  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  by  the  visitation 
of  the  Flood,  and  by  the  calling  of  Abraham. 
Similarly,  the  record  of  God's  dealings  with  the 
chosen  man,  the  chosen  family,  and  the  chosen 
clan,  lead  up  to  the  formation  of  the  chosen 
nation,  the  history  of  which  commences  in  the 
Book  of  Exodus. 

The  first  anticipations  of  the  Messianic  hone 
are  expressed  in  the  promise  of  victory  over  the 
power  of  evil  proclaimed  in  the  so-called  Prot- 
evangelium  of  Gn  3''.  These  receive  a  narrower 
definition  in  the  promise  madq  to  Abraham  that 
all  the  families  of  the  eartli  should  bless  them- 
selves in  him  (Gn  12'^-  ■*).  In  Gn  49"  the  allusion  to 
a  personal  Messiah  has  been  much  disputed  ;  but, 
wliatever  explanation,  be  given  of  the  words 
rendered  'until  Shilohl  come,'  the  significance  of 
this  passage  in  the  ancient  '  blessing  of  Jacob ' 
consists  in  its  identification  of  the  ultimate  glorj- 
of  Israel  with  the  sovereignty  impersonated  by 
Judah. 

Space  forbids  us  to  go  further  into  detail  re- 
specting the  religious-  teaching  of  Genesis.  It  has 
been  well  summed  up  in  the  following  words  : 
'The  Book  of  Genesis  is  the  true  and  ori^nal 
birthplace  of  all  theology.  It  contains  those  ideas 
of  God  and  man,  of  righteousness  and  judgment, 
of  responsibility  and  moral  government,  of  failure 
and  hope,  which  are  presupposed  through  the  rest 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  which  prepare  the  way 
for  the  mission  of  Christ '  (Girdlestone,  The  Founda- 
tions of  the  Bible,  p.  155). 

Literature. — For  the  structure  of  Genesis,  the  English 
student  is  now  well  equipped  with  the  recent  literature  on  the 
subject :  Driver,  LOT  ;  Addis,  Documents  of  the  Hexatetu-h  ; 
Fripp,  Composition  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  ;  C.  J.  Ball,  '  Book  of 
Genesis,'  SBOT;  and  Spurrell,  .Hotes  <wt  the  Text  of  Genesis. 
The  fullest  complete  commentaries  are  those  by  Dillmann  and 
Delitzsch  (both  now  translated  into  English  ;  Edinburgh  :  T.  & 
T.  Clark).  The  foreign  books  which  should  be  consulted  are 
those  on  the  structure  by  Holzinger  {Einleitunq),  Kautzsch- 
Socin,  Wellhausen  {Die  Composition  des  Uexateuchs,  1889).  On 
Genesis  and  the  Monuments :  Sayce,  IICM ;  Schrader,  COT  ; 
and  the  writings  of  George  Smith,  Maspero,  Pinches,  Haupt, 
and  others.  On  the  Theoloj,'\  of  Genesis:  the  OT  Theolony 
of  Schultz,  Oehler,  Rielim. 

The  reader  may  also  consult  Miss  Wedg^vood,  Menage  of 
Israel  ;  Watson,  The  Book  Genesis;  Ottley,  Aspects  of  the  Old 
Test. ;  Westcott,  Faith  of  the  Gospel ;  Ryle,  Early  Narratives 
of  Genesis.  '      H.  E.  RyLE. 

GENN.ffiUS,  AV  GENNEUS  {Vei^vahs,  V^vveos  A, 
2  Mac  12-). — The  father  of  Ajiollonius,  M'ho  was 
the  Syrian  commander  {(XTpaTrjyov)  of  a  district  in 
Pal.  under  Antiochus  V.  Eupator. 

GENNESARET,  LAKE  OF  (Lk  V  ;  in  1  Mac  ll«^ 
Genxesareth).— See  Galilee,  Sea  of. 

GENNESARET,  LAND  OF  (r;  yij  Yewr^capir, 
Mt  13^,  cf.  Mk  6"*^)  deserves  special  attention, 
(1)  because  of  its  connexion  with  our  Lord,  (2) 
because  of  the  estimation  in  which  it  Avas  held 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  (3)  because 
or  the  account  which  Josei)hus  has  given  of  its 
wonderful  fertility  and  loveliness.  The  place  re- 
ferred to  was  on  the  \V.  side  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
and  towards  its  N.  end.  Directly  opposite  to  it 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  lake  there  is  a  corresponding 
plain  which,  however,  lacks  the  characteristics 
that  have  made  the  one  on  the  W.  side  widely 
famous.  The  miraculous  feeding  of  the  five  thou- 
sand took  place  on  the  E.  plain  (.Mt  14">--',  cf.  the 
other  Gospels),  immediately  after  M'hich  Christ 
sent  His  disciples  by  ship  'to  the  other  side.' 
According  to  3lk  they  were  directed  to  go  to- 
wards Bethsaida  (6*) ;  according  to  Jn  tliey  went, 
without  instructions,  '  towards  Capernaum  '  (6") ; 
but  the  storm — at  that  season  the  strong  current 
of  the  Jordan  would  have  carried  them  in  spite 
of  themselves  out  of  their  course  to  the  S. — com- 
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pelled  them  to  anchor  'in  the  land  of  G.'  Beth- 
saida,  Capernaum,  and  the  land  of  G.  are,  in  oux 
judgment,  mentioned  in  their  natural  order.  The 
very  next  act  of  our  Lord  mentioned  was  at 
Capernaum,  leading  us  to  suppose  that  that  place 
was  nearer  *  the  land  of  G.'  than  Bethsaida. 

This  plain,  which  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
spots  in  Pal.,  is  about  one  mile  broad  and  two  and 
a  half  miles  long,  haWng  Khan  Minyeh  on  the 
N.  and  Mejdel,  the  ancient  Magdala,  on  the  S. 
The  famous  pass  of  Wadv  ^amani  leads  up  through 
the  mountains  on  the  W.  towards  the  Mediter- 
ranean. .Josephus  says,  'Such  is  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  that  it  rejects  no  plant,  and  accordingly 
all  are  here  cultivated  by  the  husbandman,  for  so 
genial  is  the  air  that  it  suits  every  variety.  The 
walnut,  which  delights  beyond  other  trees  in  a 
wintry  climate,  grows  here  luxuriantly,  together 
with  the  palm,  which  is  nourished  by  the  heat, 
and  near  to  these  are  figs  and  olives  to  which  a 
milder  atmosphere  has  been  assigned.'  Not  only 
does  Nature  in  her  ambition  here  'nourish  fruits 
of  opposite  climes,  but  she  maintains  a  continual 
supply  of  them.  Thus  she  produces  those  most 
royal  of  all,  the  grape  and  the  fig,  during  ten 
months  without  intermission,  wliHe  the  other 
varieties  ripen  the  year  round.'  The  'fertilising 
spring  which  irrigates  the  plain,'  according  to 
this  author,  was  prob.  the  fountain  at  et-Tabigha, 
which  was  led  in  a  rock-cut  channel  round  the 
ledge  at  Khan  Minyeh.  'Ain  ^ludawareh,  which 
has  been  suggested  as  the  fountain  referred  to,  is 
quite  out  of  the  question  ( Wars,  m.  x.  8). 

The  RabbLs  were  as  enthusiastic  in  their  praise 
of  this  'garden  of  princes'  as  was  Josephus.  It 
was  to  them  a  veritable  'paradise.'  Its  fruits 
were  prized  for  their  wonderful  sweetness,  but 
they  were  not  found  at  .Jems,  at  the  feasts, 
and  the  reason  given  was  that  no  one  should  be 
tempted  to  come  to  the  feasts  merely  for  the  sake 
of  enjoying  those  fruits  (Bab.  Talmud,  Pesachim, 
86;  Neubauer,  G(og.  du  Talm.  45  f.). 

S.  Merrill. 

GENTILES  is  one  equivalent  of  the  Heb.  goiim 
(c!"),  which  is  represented  in  EV^  also  by  such 
renderings  as  'nations'  and  'heathen.'  .RV  very 
frequently  replaces  AV  '  Gentiles '  by  '  nations.' 

*U  {goi)  has  the  same  root  meaning  as  CI'  Cam, '  people '),  which 
oocots  more  than  1500  times  in  OX.  In  their  primary  sense  of 
a  conneeted  body  (cf.  Dt  322J  and  Driver's  note),  goi  and  'am  are 
both  applied  even  to  troopts  or  herds  of  animxds  (Jl  1^,  Pr 
30IS.9^  So  the  plor.  forms  goiim  and  'atnmim,  like  the  Uter 
ISummtm,  have  the  general  sense  of  nations  or  peoples. 
Ultimately,  however,  linguistic  usage  confined  the  application 
of  the  sing,  'am,  with  rare  exceptions  {e.g.  Gn  2^  of  the 
Philistines,  Ex  9i'>  of  the  Egyptians),  to  the  people  of  I*r.,  while 
the  sing,  goi  was  prevailingly,  though  not  exclusively,  applied 
to  other  nations  (in  Is  1^  Zeph  '2^  goi-and  'am  are  both  us«i  to 
designate  Isr.).  A  similar  distinction  rules  the  use  in  LXX  of 
iSrcs  and  J.««f ,  which  correspond  to  ^3  and  cy  respectively.  In 
NT  we  find  (Lk  232)  r»  ISnt  opposed  to  vS  XmS  9uS  '\r»a.r.x, 
although  i6i*f  is  j>retty  frequently  used  of  Isr.,  and  that  without 
any  disparaging  intention  {e.g.  Lk  73  -232,  Jn  11«- 5i- 52  is»,  Ac 
lOS  243- 10. 1?  26*  2819X 

Goiim  (D^is '  nations,'  or  c^iiT'??  '  all  the  nations  *)  occurs  very 
b«q.  in  OT  as  a  designation  of  non-Jewish  peoples  (1  S  S*-  3», 
2  K  1S»  1»17, 1  Ch  11"  i6»i,  2  Ch  S?^  Sifl*,  Xeh  S^\  Ps  7910 
lOfiW  etcX  The  phrase  gilil  haggoiim  (C*'^iT  ^"hi  'circle  of 
the  nations')  was  applied  to  a  district  in  the  X.  of  PaL,  whose 
population  contained  a  large  Gentile  element.  It  is  most 
famUiar  to  us  under  its  XT  form  'Galilee  of  the  Gentiles*  (Mt 
415).  Xhe  LXX  equivalent  of  c^'ii  is  i6rr„  which  is  the  regular 
term  for  Gentiles  in  NT  as  weU  as  in  Apocr.  {e.g.  1  Es  5®  8SS, 
Wis  1*11 1515).  The  form  idttza  occurs  in  XT  three  times  (Mt 
6i  !»!'',  and  in  the  correct  text  of  3  Jn  8),  the  adverbial  form 
iSttx^  ('  after  the  manner  of  Gentiles ')  once  (Gal  21-*X 

Another  designation,  practically  identical  with  goiim,  is.Ad- 

'ardz/'jth,  ♦  the  lands '  (n^'i^x^,  more  fully  nisnx.i  *52  or  rn3'"S5 

—  i- ;;  -  '  peoples  or  kingdoms  of  the  lands  ')•    This  term  is  char- 

jtic  of  late  Heb.  (occurring  23  times  in  Ezk  and  22  times 

.-.  •    ..of.  Jer  1615,  Dn  91  H«-  *2_  Ps  105«  10627  1073  ii69). 

Ill  XT  'E}.i.r.tn  ('Greeks')  is  sometimes  used,  especiallv  bv  St. 
Paul,  as  syn.  with  Gentiles  (Ro  29,  1  Co  1213  etc.X  The  same 
writer  employs  s9>n  in  a  twofold  sense,  either  iks=pagan  Gentiles 


in  opposition  to  the  Jews  (Ro  21'*  33>,  Gal  28)  or  as = Gentile  in 
opposition  to  Jewish  Christians  (Ro  ll",  Gal  212- U).  This 
double  usa^  is  well  illustrated  by  comparing  Eph  3>  witii  4is  in 
both  of  which  pasmges  iSrn  ia  used ;  but  in  Uie  first  it  is  simply 
a  mark  of  natkoalil^,  while  in  the  second  it  has  a  moral  touch, 
as  is  ctften  tbe  case  with  goiim  in  OT  and  «0>ii  in  the  Apocr., 
where  Gentiles  is  sometimes  practicaDy  eqairalent  to  heathen 
(2  K  16»  21«,  Ezr  6",  Ps  21- ».  Jer  108  etc.).  Prom  this  point  of 
view  rk  id»i,  the  nations  outside  Isr.,  have  no  part  in  the 
covenants  of  prcHnise  (Eph  212),  hence  the  emi^asis  which  XT 
lays  upon  the  new  order  of  things  when  the  mystery  of  tbe 

Oil  (Eph  6i»)  is  made  known  (Ac  10»  UW  15»  etc),  until, 
y,  the  difference  between  Jew  and  Gentile  having  dis- 
appeared, the  word  (t>»r  (heathen)  may  be  amply  opposed  to  Um 
(united)  Christian  Church  (1  Co  51  lO*  122, 1  Th  45, 1  p  ^iZ), 

Israel's  attitude  towards  other  nations,  never 
marked  by  much  cordiality,  underwent  most 
important  modifications  in  the  post-exilic  period- 
The  reformation  of  Ezra  deliberately  aimed  at 
fostering  that  spirit  of  exclusiveness  which  gave 
so  much  offence  to  the  (jentile  world,  and  which 
lent  not  a  little  colour  to  the  charge  of  Tacitus 
{Hist.  V.  5,  cf.  1  Th  2^)  and  others,  that  the  Jews 
were  enemies  of  the  human  race.  Even  to  enter 
the  house  of  a  Gentile,  and  much  more  to  eat  with 
him,  involved  ceremonial  nncleanness  (Jn  18*, 
Ac  lO^s  113).  Xn  the  Talm.  {Ahoda  Zara,  i.  1,  2)  we 
find  it  enacted  that  for  three  days  before  and  after 
a  heathen  festival  it  was  unlawful  to  transact 
business  with  G.,  to  lend  to  or  borrow  from  them, 
to  pay  money  to  or  receive  it  from  them.  Side 
by  side,  indeed,  with  this  exclusiveness,  a  prose- 
lytizing tendency  was  developed,  to  which  we 
find  allusions  both  in  Jos.  and  NT  (Ant.  xx.  ii.-iv., 
Mt  23^).  By  what  seems  at  first  a  strange  incon-  4. 
sistency,  but  which  is  easily  susceptible  of  explana- 
tion, even  G.  who  were  not  proselytes  might  have 
sacrifices  offered  in  the  temple.  This,  which  is 
implied  in  Lv  22"^,  is  expressly  asserted  by  Jos. 
(c.  Ap.  ii.  5;  Wars,  II.  x\-ii.  2-4;  Ant.  XI.  viii.  5, 
xm.  xva.  2,  XVI.  iL  1,  xvm.  v.  3  ;  cf.  1  Mac  7**). 
But  that  the  G.  could  enter  into  ftill  participation 
in  the  blessings  of  salvation  except  through  the 
portal  of  Judaism,  was  an  idea  that  dawn^  very 
slowly  upon  the  minds  even  of  some  of  the  apostles 
of  our  Lord.  The  OT  prophets  suffered  from  the 
same  limitations  of  ^-ision.  Even  Deutero-Isaiah, 
who  delights  to  describe  the  mbssion  of  Isr.  to  be  a 
light  to  the  G.  (Is  42^  49*),  doubtless  regarded  con- 
formity to  Israel's  law  as  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  latter.  It  is  true  that  Isaiah  himself  reaches 
the  sublime  conception  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  being, 
equally  with  Israel,  the  object  of  God's  complacency 
(Is  19^^),  and  that  something  approaching  the 
conception  of  a  universal  religion  set  free  from 
every  trammel  of  national  individuality  is  reached 
in  Is  56*"'  and  Zeph  3*-  ^*.  But  these  exceptions 
simply  prove  the  rule.  Even  the  Hel.  Jews  did 
not  necessarily  through  contact  with  the  G.  rise 
superior  to  the  ancestral  contempt  for  everything 
outside  the  pale  of  Judaism.  On  the  contrary, 
their  pride  and  exclusiveness  were  sometimes 
intensified,  as  we  see  from  the  bitter  opposition 
•with  whicli  they  met  the  work  of  St.  Paul.  And 
in  the  Christian  Church  itself  there  was  con- 
siderable friction  between  Jewish  and  G.  Chris- 
tians— a  fact  which,  in  spite  of  the  exaggerated 
importance  attached  to  it  by  the  Tubingen  school, 
must  never  be  left  out  of  account  in  our  con- 
struction of  the  early  history  of  the  Church.  See 
further  Foeeigxer,  Heathex,  Paul,  Prophecy, 
Proselyte. 

LrTKRATUKB.— Schurer,  HJP  u.  i.  51-56,  -299-305,  iL  291-^7, 
iiL  253,  268  f. ;  Briggs,  Mess.  I^roph.  207,  391 ;  W.  R.  Smith. 
Proph.  or  i«r.  336 ;  Oehler,  OT  TheoL  L  261,  iL  363,  373,  398 ; 
WdsB,  NT  TheoL  L  129,  iL  17.  180,  2S9f. ;  Weizsacker.  ApotL 
Age,  L  92f. ;  Reoss,  TMol.  ChrA.  au siiele  apoft.  L  353 f. ;  Banr, 
Paulus,  i.  119  f.;  Pfleiderer,  Paulinisinus,  275  L;  Farrar,  SL 
Paul,  L  2.18, 285  f. ;  Trench,  XT  Sfn.  352 1 ;  Thayer  and  Cremer 
s.  (Bt*i,  "E>->.r.i,  >jUi ;  also  Literature  of  art.  Foreigsek. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 
GENTILES,  COURT  OP.— See  Temple. 
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GENTLENESS.— The  word  'gentle'  does  not 
occur  in  OT  except  in  RV  of  Jer  11'^  which  tr*  b:?? 
I'V^t  '  a  gentle  lamb,'  where  AV  has  '  a  lamb  or  an 
ox.'  It  occurs  five  times  in  NT  (AV).  In  1  Th  2" 
and  2  Ti  2-*  it  corresponds  to  ijirios ;  it  is  the  char- 
acter proper  to  a  nurse  amon^  trying  children,  or 
a  teatmer  with  refractory  pupils.  The  KV  keeps 
'  gentle '  in  both  these  passages,  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  better  word.  In  Tit  3*,  Ja  3",  1  P  2^» 
'  gentle '  is  the  AV  tr.  of  ^jrietKTjs.  The  difficulty 
of  this  word  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1  Ti  3^  it 
is  rendered  '  patient,'  while  in  Ph  4'  rb  iwitiKks 
vfiuvi^ix.  •  your  moderation.'  Yet  RV  uniformly 
renders  imfiKijs  '  gentle,'  and  in  Ph  4',  though  it 
displaces  '  moderation '  by  '  forbearance,'  it  puts 
'  gentleness  '  in  the  margin. 

The  general  idea  of  the  word  '  iirifiK-rji '  is  that 
which  is  suggested  by  equity  as  opposed  to  strict 
legal  justice  ;  it  expresses  the  quality  of  consider- 
ateness,  of  readiness  to  look  humanely  and  reason- 
ably at  the  facts  of  a  case.  There  is  a  ^ood 
discussion  of  it  in  Trench,  Syn.  §  xliii.  :  he  thinks 
there  are  no  words  in  English  which  answer 
exactly  to  it,  the  ideas  of  equity  and  fairness, 
which  are  essential  to  its  import,  usually  getting 
less  than  justice  in  the  proposed  equivalents.  As 
opposed  to  vpavrrjf,  '  meekness,'  it  is  not  easy  to 
draw  any  other  distinction  than  that  irpa&rrjs  is 
more  inward  and  passive,  a  disposition  or  habit  of 
the  mind  itself ;  iwieiKeia,  '  gentleness,'  is  shoAvn 
actively  in  relation  to  others.  These  words  are 
found  together,  as  characteristic  of  Christ,  in 
2  Co  10^ ;  iwieiKeia  occurs  once  again  in  Ac  24^,  but 
here  both  AV  and  RV  render  it  '  clemency.' 
'  Gentleness'  in  Gal  5^  is  xpV<^'''^V^j  a,  word  wliicli 
rather  means  'goodness'  or  'kindness.'  The 
corresponding  adjective  is  rendered  in  various 
places  '  good,'  '  kind,'  '  gracious,'  '  easy.' 

The  only  occurrence  of  '  gentleness '  in  OT  is 
2  S  223«  =  Ps  1835  'Thy  gentleness  hath  made  me 

freat.'  The  RV  keeps  'gentleness'  in  the  text, 
ut  gives  '  condescension'  in  the  margin,  which  is 
much  better.  It  is  properly  '  thy  lowfiness  '  (iriij];;), 
i.e.,  as  Cheyne  explains  it,  'thy  fellow-feeling 
with  the  lowly.'  The  key  to  the  meaning  is  found 
in  comparing  such  passages  as  Ps  II3'S  Is  5V^, 
Zee  9",  Mt  1 1-».  The  rendering  of  2  S  223«  in  LXX, 
■i)  {/iraKori  <7ov  ivX-Zidwiv  fie,  agrees  with  the  MT  inJj/. 
{T\iii^  =  rcspfmdere=:vTraKoi!'fii').  J.  DenNEY. 

GENUBATH  (njij,  cf.  Palmyrene  tt^a,  de  Vogii6, 
No.  137,  rai-T^^d^'AB  Luc.).— Son  of  Hadad,  the 
fugitive  Edoniite  prince,  bjy-  the  sister  of  Tahpenes 
queen  of  the  Pharaoh  who  ruled  Egypt  at  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  David  and  the  commencement 
of  that  of  Solomon.  Genubath  was  weaned  by 
queen  Tahpenes,  and  brought  up  in  the  palace 
among  the  sons  of  Pharaoh  (1  K  ll'"-  -"*). 

C.  F.  BURNEY. 

GEOGRAPHY.— See  Palestine,  World. 

GEOLOGY  OF  PALESTINE.— In  dealing  with 
this  subject  the  name  '  Palestine '  will  be  taken 
in  its  widest  sense  to  include  both  the  western 
and  eastern  sections  of  country  lying  on  either 
side  of  the  Jordan-Arabah  depression,  as  well 
as  the  mountainous  region  of  Sinai  on  the  south. 

There  are  few  countries  in  which  the  physical 
features  more  clearly  indicate  the  internal  geo- 
logical structure  than  that  we  have  now  to  con- 
sider ;  hence,  in  dealing  with  these  features  under 
distinct  heads,  we  shall  have  to  explain  how  they 
are  dependent  on  tlie  nature  and  position  of  tlie 
formations  of  whicli  tliey  are  constructed. 

I.  Physical  DmsioNS.— The  whole  region  is 
physically  divisible  into  five  sections  or  tracts  of 
country,  'which  the  student  of  Scripture  will  find 
to    be   curiously  intci  wnvcn   ^vith   the    historical 


events  and  incidents  therein  recorded.  Indeed 
it  may  be  said  that  without  some  knowledge  of 
the  features  of  Palestine  it  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand accurately,  or  to  grasp  in  their  full  meaning, 
many  of  tlie  most  important  events  of  Bible  Ins- 
tory.  Many  of  the  articles  in  this  work  will  serve 
to  illustrate  this  statement. 

1.  T/ie  Maritime  Plain. — The  first  of  these 
physical  tracts  is  the  Maritime  Plain,  stretching 
along  the  Mediterranean  coast  from  the  Delta  of 
the  Nile  to  the  base  of  Carmel,  and  including  the 
land  of  Philistia  and  part  of  Phoenicia.  Historic- 
ally, 'the  River  of  Egypt'  (Wady  el-Artsh),  a 
waterless  dell  emptying  into  Lake  Serbonis,  should 
be  regarded  as  tlie  western  border  of  Palestine, 
but  physically  it  is  not  of  importance.  The  Mari- 
time Plain  consists  of  a  series  of  low,  undulating 
hills  and  wide  valleys  rising  into  levels  of  300  to 
400  ft.  above  the  sea  inwards  to  the  base  of  the 
central  tableland ;  or,  west  of  Gaza,  gradually 
merging  into  the  elevated  plain  of  the  Badiet  et- 
Tih.  It  is  composed  of  sand,  gravel,  and  soft 
calcareous  sandstone ;  but  considerable  areas  are 
covered  by  a  rich  brownish  loam  with  exceedingly 
fertile  properties,  capable  of  producing  wheat  and 
other  plants  in  abundance.  Throughout  almost 
its  whole  length  the  coast  is  bordered  by  a  range 
of  sandhills — sometimes  rising  to  a  height  of  150 
ft. — which  are  ever  moving  inland,  impelled  Vjy 
the  westerly  winds,  except  where  hindered  by 
natural  or  artificial  barriers  ;  the  natural  liarriers 
being  streams.  North  of  Carmel,  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  (Sanjak  Akka)  is  the  representative  of 
the  Maritime  Plain  of  Philistia,  and  it  extends 
northwards  with  a  gradually  narrowing  breadtli 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  at  Beirfit. 
This  line  of  coast  was  originally  decorated  witli 

Ealm  trees,  and  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  Phoenicia, 
y  which  it  is  known  in  ancient  history. 

2.  The  Tableland  of  Western  Palestine  and  t/ie 
Desert  of  the  Tih. — This  forms  the  central  and 
largest  physical  district  of  Palestine,  stretching 
from  the  base  of  the  Lebanon  to  the  northern 
margin  of  the  mountainous  region  of  Sinai.  On 
the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  low-lying  Maritime 
tract  just  described,  except  where  the  bold  head- 
land of  Mount  Carmel  thrusts  itself  out  into  the 
very  waters  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  on  the 
east  by  the  deep  depression  of  the  Jordan-Arabah 
Valley.  Along  its  centre  it  consists  of  an  elevated 
plateau  of  limestone ;  or,  more  frequently,  of  a 
narrow  ridge  invaded  by  deep  ravines  coming  up 
from  the  Maritime  Plain  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  the  Jordanic  Valley  on  the  other.  Along 
this  ridge  runs  the  main  high  road  from  Sj'ria 
to  Hebron  and  the  Sinaitic  peninsula ;  and  most 
of  the  important  towns,  including  Safed,  Bethel, 
Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  and  Hebron,  are  planted  on 
this  saddle.  Some  of  the  higher  points  rise  to 
considerable  elevations  ranging  up  to  over  30nO 
ft. ;  thus,  Jerusalem  at  the  temple  area  reaches 
2593  ft.,  and  Hebron  3040  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Towards  the  south  (lat.  31° 
N.)  the  tableland  of  southern  Judaea  broadens  out 
into  the  arid  expanse  of  the  Badiet  et-Tih  ('  Desert 
of  the  wanderings'),  which  stretches  southwards 
as  far  as  lat.  29",  and  is  perhaps  the  lea.st  known 
of  any  part  of  N.  Palestine.  It  consists  of  a  vast 
expanse  of  Cretaceous  and  Numraulite  limestone 
breaking  oft'  along  a  high  escarpment  overlooking 
tlie  plain  of  Lower  Eppt  and  the  Gulf  of  Suez 
towards  the  west,  and'  in  the  opposite  direction 
forming  the  western  margin  of  the  Wady  el-Arabali 
along  a  somewhat  indented  line  of  limestone  clitts. 
Towards  the  south  the  Badiet  et-Tih  terminates 
in  tlie  lofty  escarpment  of  Jchel  Ejmch,  which 
reaches  a  level  of  over  o(XK)  ft.  above  the  Red  Sea, 
and  is  formed  of  strata  of  nearly  horizontal  lime- 
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stone  superimposed  on  others  of  Nubian  sandstone. 
To  the  south  of  this  grand  rampart  of  terraced 
strata  rise  the  lofty  ridges  and  peaks  of  the 
Sinaitic  mountains. 

The  Badiet  et-Tih  forms  a  nearly  barren,  re- 
pulsive, but  broken  tableland  of  an  average  level 
of  4000  ft.,  with  little  pasturage  except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  few  springs,  and  along  the 
course  of  the  valleys.  That  it  was  at  a  former 
period  well  watered  we  have  clear  evidence  in 
the  existence  of  these  valleys  themselves,  some 
of  which  yield  an  intermittent  supply  of  water, 
especially  those  which  connect  with  the  rivers  Jeib 
and  Fikreh,  which  enter  the  Dead  Sea  from  the 
south.  Kadesh-bamea  was  doubtless  situated  near 
the  eastern  margin  of  the  Badiet  et-Tih. 

The  streams  which  descend  on  either  hand  from 
the  tableland  of  Western  Palestine  generally  have 
their  sources  in  copious  springs  rising  through  the 
limestone  strata  —  which,  being  highly  porous, 
readily  absorb  the  "rain  or  snow  which  fails  during 
the  winter  months.  The  rain  thus  imbibed  sinks 
down  and  forms  underground  reservoirs  which  feed 
the  springs.  The  valleys  are  generally  bounded 
by  steep,  sometimes  precipitous,  bank^  of  lime- 
stone ;  and,  ow  ing  to  the  extraordinary  depth  of 
the  Jordan  Valley  and  its  close  proximity  to  the 
sources,  the  streams  descending  from  the  central 
watershed  on  the  east  side  to  enter  the  Jordan 
or  Dead  Sea  have  a  very  rapid  fall.  Thus  the 
Wady  el-Aujeh,  which  has  its  source  at  Mezrah 
esh-Sherkiyeh  at  a  level  of  about  30<X)  ft.  above 
the  Mediterranean,  reaches  the  Jordan  at  a  depth 
of  1200  ft.  below  the  same  plane,  having  a  fall  of 
4200  ft.  within  a  distance  of  15  miles,  that  is,  at 
the  rate  of  28t>  ft.  per  mile.  The  Kelt  (brook 
Cherith?),  which  rises  at  Bireh  (Beeroth)  at  a 
height  of  2800  ft.  and  flows  for  the  most  part 
between  lofty  walls  of  rock  for  a  distance  of 
21  miles,  reaches  the  Jordan  at  a  depth  of  1170 
ft.  below  the  Me<literranean  level,  the  fall  being 
at  the  rate  of  about  190  ft.  per  nule ;  and  lastly, 
the  Wady  en-Nar  (brook  Kidron)  rising  to  the  east 
of  Jerusalem  after  flowing  through  the  deep  gorge 
of  Mar  Saba,  enters  the  Dead  Sea  at  a  level  of 
1290  ft.  beloAv  that  of  the  sea,  and  has  a  total  fall 
of  about  3692  ft.  in  14  miles,  being  at  the  rate  of 
264  ft.  per  mUe.  The  streams  entering  the  Medi- 
terranean have  necessarily  a  less  precipitous  course, 
and  flow  with  a  gentle  current  on  reaching  the 
Maritime  Plain.  Tliroughout  the  greater  part  of 
their  extent  the  liUls  of  Western  Palestine  are 
very  bare  of  soil,  the  limestone  strata  of  which 
they  are  formed  being  clearly  traceable  by  the 
eye  along  their  flanks,  or  cropping  out  under  the 
feet  at  the  summit.  But  in  the  vauieys  where  soil 
has  accumulated,  and  especially  where  there  is 
artificial  irrigation,  the  fertility  is  extraordinary 
and  amply  rewards  cultivation. 

(3)  The  Jordan  -  Arabah  Valley.  —  The  third 
physical  feature  is  that  of  the  Jordan  -  Arabah 
Vadley  intervening  between  the  tableland  of 
Western  Palestine  and  the  high  plateau  of  Edom, 
Moab,  and  the  Jaulan.  Commencing  in  Coele- 
Syria  at  the  base  of  the  Lebanon,  it  ranges  south- 
wards to  the  Dead  Sea,  when  it  descends  to  its 
lowest  level  of  1292  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the 
Mediterranean,  as  determined  by  the  officers  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey  (see  Dead  Sea)  ;  then 
continuing  southwards,  the  floor  of  the  valley 
gradually  rises  to  a  level  of  about  640  ft.  above 
the  same  plane  at  er-Rishy,  from  which  it  descends  I 
Arith  a  very  gentle  slope  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  | 
'Akabah,  of  which  it  forms  the  physical  prolonga- 
tion. As  already  stated  (see  Arabah),  this  great 
depression  coincides  with  a  line  of  'fault'  (or 
fracture  of  the  earth's  crust),  along  which  the 
strata  have  been  vertically  elevated  on  the  east 


side,  or  depressed  on  the  west — a  view  which  can 
be  demonstrated  at  many  points  by  a  comparison 
of  the  strata  along  the  opposite  sides  of  the  valley. 
Thus  at  the  saddle  of  er-Rishy,  above  referred  to, 
we  find  the  Cretaceous  limestone  forming  the  clifla 
on  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  while  on  the 
opposite  side  the  Edomite  clifls  are  composed  of 
masses  of  granite,  porphyry,  and  schist  surmounted 
by  the  Nubian  sandstone,  which  is  in  turn  over- 
lain above  Petra,  at  a  level  of  about  4000  ft., 
by  the  same  Cretaceous  limestone  of  er-Rishy ; 
being  very  nearly  the  amount  of  the  vertical  dis- 

fdacement  of  the  strata  which  occurs  along  the 
ine  of  fault  at  this  spot.  Somewhat  similar  are 
the  relations  of  the  rocks  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea ;  but  along  the  line  of  the  Jordanic 
Valley  towards  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  the  displace- 
ment diminishes  considerably,  so  that  Cretaceous 
limestones  are  found  forming  both  sides  of  the 
valley.  The  Jordan- Arabah  '  fault '  generally 
keeps  very  close  to  the  base  of  the  clifis  forming 
the  eastern  margin  of  the  valley,  and  numerous 
branching,  or  parallel,  'faults'  accompany  the 
main  line  of  displacement,  at  least  in  the  region 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  floor  of  the  Jordan-Arabah  Valley  is  formed 
of  alluWal  terraces,  gravel,  blown  sand,  and  mud 
flats.  The  terraces  are  of  various  ages,  the  more 
ancient  occupying  higher  levels ;  the  more  recent 
being  only  a  litue  elevated  above  the  waters  of 
the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea.  The  highest  and  most 
ancient  of  the  terraces  are  those  seen  at  Ayftn 
Buweirdeh,  occupying  a  position  in  the  centre  of 
the  valley  about  30  miles  S.  of  the  southern  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  at  a  level  nearly  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  are 
formed  of  calcareous  marls  with  fresh-  or  brackish- 
water  shells  of  the  genera  Xeritina,  Melania, 
Melanopsis,  etc.,  and  point  to  a  time  when  the 
waters  of  a  great  lake  occupied  a  position  about 
1300  ft.  above  the  present  surface  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  This  lake  must  have  extended  northwards, 
so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  the  Jordan  Valley  as 
far  as  the  Lake  of  Haieh,  a  distance  of  about  200 
miles.  Next  in  importance  to  the  terrace  above 
described  is  that  wliich  may  be  recognized  aU 
round  the  margin  of  the  Dead  Sea  hollow,  kno^\Ti 
as  the  '  Ghor,'  rising  about  600  ft.  above  its  surface 
— and  formed  of  saliferous  marls  with  gypsum  on 
the  west  side,  and  of  gravel  and  sand  on  the  east. 
The  salt  terrace  (Khasm  Usdum)  is  referable  to 
this  horizon ;  and  besides  this,  there  are  two  or 
three  distinct  terraces  at  lower  levels.  The  sur- 
face of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  which  lies  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Jordan  Valley  is  682  ft.  below  that  of 
the  Mediterranean,  while  the  Lake  of  H6leh  rises 
to  7  ft.  above  this  level.  StUl  proceeding  north- 
wards the  Jordan  itself  has  its  source  in  the 
copious  fountains  of  Banias  (Caesarea  Philippi) 
which  burst  forth,  '  full  grown  at  birth,'  from  the 
base  of  Mormt  Hermon,  fed  by  the  well-nigh 
perennial  snows  which  crown  the  dome -shaped 
summit,  which,  at  a  height  of  10,000  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  dominates  all  objects  terrestrial 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.* 

(4)  Tfie  Tableland  of  Edom,  Moab,  and  the 
Jauldn. —  This  section  of  country  has  to  some 
extent  been  described  tmder  the  head  of  the 
Akabah  (wh.  see).  Bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  deep  depres-sion  above  described,  it  forms  the 
western  margin  of  the  great  Arabian  Desert,  the 
home  of  the  wandering  Bedawtn.  Commencing  on 
the  north  at  the  base  of  Mount  Hermon,  it  stretches 
as  a  gradually  ascending  tableland  southwards, 
through  the  JaulSn  and  Hanran  (Trachonitis),  into 
the    ancient    kingdoms    of    Ammon,    Moab,   and 

*  For  an  account  of  these  springs,  see  Tristram,  Land  vf 
Israel'^  585. 
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Edom.  Breaking  off  along  a  steep  escarpment  or 
series  of  scarps  on  the  western  side,  on  overlooking 
the  Dead  Sea  it  reaches  a  level  of  3000  ft.  above 
the  Mediterranean,  and  farther  south  at  Petra 
rises  to  still  higher  levels.  In  this  latter  part  of 
its  range  the  escarpment  is  much  broken  by  ravines 
which  penetrate  its  sides,  and  cause  repetitions  of 
the  features  along  lines  of  '  faulting  ;  but,  on 
approaching  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  "Akabah,  the 
escarpment  becomes  more  consolidated,  and  the 
^^ranite  walls,  penetrated  by  numerous  igneous 
dykes  of  porphyry,  basalt,  and  diorite,  rise  with 
an  abrupt  ascent  from  the  Valley  of  the  Arabah  to 
levels  or  5000  or  6000  ft.  above  the  surface  of  the 
gulf.  Here  the  intensely  red  colour  assumed  by 
the  rocks  has  given  rise  to  the  name  Jebel  cn-Nur 
('  mountain  of  fire ')  which  is  applied  to  the  heights 
above  'Akabah.  At  this  point  the  gorge  of  the 
Wady  el-Ithem  oflers  the  only  accessible  road  by 
which  the  Arabian  Desert  can  be  reached  from  the 
Arabah  Valley  vmtil  we  arrive  opposite  Mount 
Hor  (Jebel  Haroun)  at  a  distance  of  45  miles  to 
the  northward,  and  this  must  consequently  have 
been  the  route  by  which  the  Israelites  circumvented 
the  land  of  Edom  when  marching  towards  the 
plains  of  Moab  on  their  way  to  the  Promised 
Land  ; — the  more  direct  way  liaving  been  denied 
them  by  the  king  of  Edom  (Nu  20"-").  The 
flanks  of  the  tableland  are  intersected  by  numerous 
channels  of  mountain  torrents — those  to  the  south- 
ward near  'Akabah  beiu";  generally  dry,  except 
after  thunderstorms,  when  they  bring  down 
quantities  of  stones  and  shingle  which  they  throw 
out  in  fan-shaped  ramps  at  the  mouth  of  each 
wady.  A  perennial  stream,  however,  flows  through 
the  Wady  Mftsa  at  Petra  and  along  the  Wady 
Haroun.  But  when  we  reach  the  borders  of  Moab 
and  a  region  of  greater  rainfall  to  the  northward, 
streams  become  more  frequent  and  copious,  and 
the  Hessi,  Kerat,  the  Arnon  [Mojib),  and  Zerka 
Ma'in  (Callirho'e),  together  with  numerous  smaller 
brooks,  descend  the  slopes  into  the  Dead  Sea  from 
perennial  springs. 

The  southern  portion  of  this  tableland  within 
the  limits  here  imposed  is  made  of  very  ancient 
formations,  consisting  of  granite,  schist,  porphyry, 
and  other  igneous  rocks  which  pass,  in  a  northerly 
direction  towards  Petra,  below  great  masses  of 
red    and    variegated    sandstone  of,   perhaps,  two 

Geological  ages,  the  Carboniferous  and  Cretaceous, 
'hese  sandstones  often  rise  in  courses  of  cyclopian 
masonry  above  the  granitic  base  ;  sometimes  form- 
ing terraces,  sometimes  truncated  pyramids,  or 
rampart-like  breastworks,  of  which  Mount  Hor 
offers  a  striking  example.  These  sandstone  strata 
line  the  flanks  of  the  escarpment  to  some,  not  well- 
determined,  point  in  the  Jordan  Valley  north  of  the 
Dead  Sea ;  but  they  are  everywhere  superimposed 
by  the  white  calcareous  strata  of  Cretaceous  age 
which  gradually  descend  northAvards  from  tlie 
Edomite  plateau  to  the  bed  of  the  Jordan  itself, 
and  constitute  the  sides  of  the  Jordanic  Valley  to 
the  margin  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

The  region  of  the  Jaul.ln  and  HaurAn,  which  in 
some  sense  forms  a  continuation  of  the  Moabite 
plateau,  is  an  elevated  plain  formed  altogether  of 
sheets  of  basaltic  lava,  from  the  surface  of  wliich 
rise  the  truncated  cones  of  extinct  volcanoes, 
generally  clothed  with  forests  of  oak.  It  is 
altogether  uncertain  at  what  period  the  volcanic 
fires  became  extinct,  but  it  seems  probable  that  it 
was  not  lat«r  than  the  close  of  the  Pleistocene,  or 
Glacial  period,  and  was  therefore  synchronous 
■with  the  gradual  recession  of  the  waters  of  the 
great  Jordan  Valley  lake  ;  the  proximity  of  water 
bein'^  necessary  to  volcanic  activity.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  relations  of  the  lava  streams,  both  in 
this  region  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  to 


the  Cretaceous  strata,  make  it  clear  that  the  period 
of  greatest  volcanic  action  was  long  posterior  to  the 
age  of  these  rocks  themselves,  and  may  be  referred 
to  that  of  the  Pliocene.  There  is,  moreover,  no 
evidence  that  these  volcanoes  were  in  active 
eruption  during  the  period  of  the  early  occupation 
of  tne  country  oy  man. 

(5)  Tfte  Sinaitic  Peninsula.— In  marked  contrast, 
both  as  regards  form  and  colour,  to  the  plateaux 
and  terraces  of  Western  Palestine  and  the  Badiet 
et-Tih,  characterized  by  greyish  and  yellowish 
tints,  is  the  mountainous  region  of  Sinai  lyin^ 
between  the  two  arms  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  bounded 
along  the  northern  margin  by  the  escarpment  of 
the  Cretaceous  and  Nummulite  limestones  of  Jebel 
Ejmeh  above  described.  Here  we  find  ourselves  in 
presence  of  a  group  of  noble  mountains,  crowned  by 
peaks  and  serrated  ridges,  traversed  by  broad 
sinuous  valleys  which  form  tlie  highways  by  which 
the  traveller  must  find  his  way,  and  which  are  now 
generally  dry,  though  once  the  chaimels  of  rivers 
and  streams.  The  Sinaitic  mountains  are  formed 
of  rocks  amongst  the  most  ancient  in  the  world, 
and  referable  to  the  Archtean  age  ;  and,  as  they  are 
bare  and  destitute  of  verdure,  they  rise  above  the 
valleys  in  naked  walls  rich  in  tiheir  natural  colour- 
ing of  red,  purple,  and  blue.  It  is  only  along  the 
valleys  that  the  green  of  verdure  is  seen,  owing  to 
the  growth  of  small  scrub  and  desert  flowers,  with 
groups  of  palms  and  tamarisks  around  the  springs  of 
water.  These  rescue  the  region  from  the  reproach 
of  utter  barrenness,  and  allow  the  Arab  to  pitch  his 
camp,  and  even  to  pasture  his  Hocks  of  sheep  and 
goats.  The  mountain  summits  rise  to  high  eleva- 
tions. At  the  head  of  the  group  stands  the  twin- 
peaked  Jebel  Katharina,  reacliing  a  height  of  8551  ft. 
above  the  sea ;  next,  Jebel  Umm  Shomer,  8449  ft.  ; 
then  Jebel  Mfisa  (the  traditional  Mount  Sinai),  7373 
ft.;  and  Jebel  SerbS.1,  which  though  not  the  highest 
is  certainly  the  most  striking  of  the  series,  because 
of  its  isolated  position  and  senied  outline ;  its 
summit  reaches  an  elevation  of  6734  ft.  above  the 
Gulf  of  Suez.*  Standing  on  the  summit  of  Sinai, 
the  scene  is  most  striking  and  impressive.  The 
tumultuous  assemblage  of  peaks  and  serrated 
ridges  formed  of  rocks  of  granite  and  porphyry, 
whose  natural  reddish  tints  have  been  deepened 
and  intensified  by  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun  ; 
the  profound  gorges  and  valleys  walled  in  by 
lofty  clifts  of  naked  rock  ;  the  absence  of  trees 
and  verdure,  except  along  the  floors  of  the  valleys, 
— all  tend  to  impress  the  beholder  with  the  convic- 
tion that  he  is  here  gazing  on  the  face  of  nature 
under  one  of  her  most  savage  forms,  in  which  the 
ideas  of  solitude,  waste,  and  desolation  contend 
with  those  of  awe  and  admiration.  This  assem- 
blage of  peaks  and  ridges  is  bounded  towards  the 
east  and  west  by  the  deep  depressions  of  the  Gulfs 
of  Suez  and  'Akabah ;  towards  tlie  north,  distant 
glimpses  of  the  tableland  of  the  Tih  are  obtained  ; 
Avhile  the  mountains  of  Edom,  rising  beyond  the 
Gulf  of  'Akabah  and  the  valley  of  the  Arabah, 
bound  the  view  in  the  direction  of  the  great  Desert 
of  Arabia. 

u.  Gkological  Formations. —The  formations 
of  which  the  above  tracts  of  country  are  composed 
range  from  the  most  ancient  to  tlie  most  recent ; — 
but  with  wide  gaps  in  the  general  succession  a.s 
determined  in  other  regions.  For  example,  we  have 
no  representatives  oi  the  Cambrian,  Silurian, 
Devonian,  Permian,  Triassic,  or  Jurassic  forma- 
tions, all  of  \\hich  are  Avell  developed  in  the  British 
Islands;  and  we  are  theictorf    iiiMii  to  the  con- 

*  Tlie  elevations  were  dctemiined  by  the  oUioers  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Sinai.  The  height  of  Jebel  MOsa,  calculated 
by  Mr.  B.  Laurence  from  Suez  by  aneroid,  was  76S5  ft.,  and 
from  'Akabah  was  75U5  ft.,  both  over  those  of  the  Ordnance 
Surrev,  but  probably  less  reliable.    (See  Hull,  Mount  Seir,  48). 
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elusion  that  Palestine  presented  conditions  iinsaited 
to  the  deposition  of  strata  during  these  periods  ;  or 
else  that  Deds  belonring  to  one  or  more  of  these 
periods  having  been  deposited,  had  afterwards  been 
removed  by  denuding  agencies ;  but  this  is  the  less 
probable  supposition. 

The  generail  succession  of  the  formations  present 
in  Palestine  is  as  follows  in  descending  order : — 


Recent 


From  Pluvial 
to  Pliocene. 


Gbolosical  Formatioxs. 
Sandhills  and  Desert  sands. 
Allavial  deposits  of  the  Jordan  and  other 
streams. 

Baised  sea-beaches;  sand  and  gravel  with 

shells. 
Calcareous  marls,  salif  erous  beds,  sand  and 

gravel  forming  terraces  in  the  Jordan- 

Aiabah  Valley ;  old  Lake  beds  in  Arabia- 

Petrxa. 


Uore  Kecent 
Volcanic 
rocks. 

Eoetne    . 


Cretaeeous 

Loteer  Carbon- 
ifermu 

VoUanie  Series 


Artkaeon 


\     Basalt,  dolerite,  toff,  etc. 

*I.  Calcareous  Sandstone  of  PhiIistiaCn>- 
V2.  Xummulite  limestone  series. 

<1.  Cretaceous  limestone  with  marls,  etc. 
"(2.  '  Nubian  sandstone.' 

jl.  Wady  Nasb  limestone. 

(2.  Desert  sandstone  and  conglomerate. 

Agglomerates,  beds  of  lava,  ashes,  and  tuff 
of  indeterminate  age. 

f     Granitic  gneiss,  granite,  homblendic  and 
-;  other  schists ;  dykes  of  diorite,  jwrphyrr, 

I.         etc. 

(a)  Archeean.  — These  rocks  are  found  only 
amongst  the  Sinaitic  and  Edomite  mountains,  and 
are  considered  to  be  the  representatives  of  the 
crystalline  masses  which  come  to  the  surface  from 
beneath  the  Nubian  sandstone  at  the  First  Cataract 
of  the  Nile.  They  lie  at  the  base  of  all  the  forma- 
tions in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  have  been  re- 
ferred by  Fraas  to  the  Archtean  period.*  They 
consist  of  homblendic,  chloritic,  and  talcose  schists 
of  the  Wadis  Nasb,  Sarabit,  and  Feiran,  underlain 
by  reddish  and  gieyish  granite  and  gneiss.  These 
rocks  are  penetrated  by  innumerable  dykes  and 
ridges  of  red  felstone-porphyry,  diorite,  and  basalt, 
of  later,  but  indeterminate,  age  ;  except  that  they 
are  more  ancient  than  the  Nubian  sandstone  of 
the  Cretaceous  period,  or  the  Desert  sandstone  of 
the  Carboniferous. 

(b)  Volcanic  Series. — To  the  period  of  these  dykes 
may  be  referable  the  stratified  lavas,  tufis,  and 
agglomerates  of  the  Wady  Haroun  and  Jebel  esh- 
Shomrah  (or  Shomar)  which  form  the  basement 
beds  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,t  and  are  overlain  by  the 
Desert  sandstone.  Magnificent  sections  of  ag- 
glomerate and  igneous  intrusions  are  laid  open  in 
the  Wady  el-Hessi,  near  es-Safieh,  but  their  age  is 
indeterminate  beyond  the  fact  that  they  are  later 
than  the  Archaean  and  earlier  than  the  Cretaceous 
or  Carboniferous  periods. 

(c)  Carboniferous  Beds.  —  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable discoveries  amongst  the  geological  series 
of  Palestine  was  that  of  Carboniferous  rocks  in  the 
Wady  Nasb  by  H.  Bauerman  in  lS68,t  afterwards 
extended  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Dead  Sea  at 
Lebruj,  near  es-Safieh,  by  the  Expedition  of  the 
PEF'm  1883-84.  §    The  formation  consists  of  red, 

Eurple,  and  variegated  sandstone,  which  the  writer 
as  named  'the  Desert  sandstone'  below,  sur- 
mounted by  blue  limestone  containing  shells  and 
corals  of  Carboniferous  limestone  species,  such  as 
Spirifer  stnatus,  S.  attenuatus,  Productus  scabri- 
eulus,  Orthis  michclini,  Si/ringopora  ramtUosa, 
Fenestella  plebia  (?),  and  others.  The  occurrence 
of  these  strata  in  two  widely-separated  localities 

•  Aru  dem  Orient,  p.  7. 

t  '  Phys.  Geol.  Arabia  Petrsea,'  Mem.  PEP,  p.  37. 

{  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soe.  vol.  xxv.  p.  17. 

S  Mem.  Geol.  Arab.  Petr.  and  Palest,  p.  47. 


suggests  the  idea  that  they  once  occupied  an  ex- 
tended and  connected  area,  and  have  subsequently 
been  dissevered  by  denudation.  That  the  lime- 
stone is  a  marine  deposit  formed  over  the  floor  of 
the  sea  during  a  period  of  submergence,  is  shoAvn  by 
the  names  of  the  fossils  above  quoted,  which  are  all 
of  marine  species  and  genera.  These  fragmental 
tracts  may  only  be  relics  of  a  formation  which  in- 
cluded the  upper  di\-ision  of  the  Carboniferous 
system,  but  which  has  been  subsequently  removed 
by  denuding  agencies. 

{d)  Cretaceous  Beds  ;  Nubian  Sandstone  (Eusse^- 
ger). — In  the  absence  of  several  formations  which 
in  Europe  and  the  British  Isles  succ€«d  the  Car- 
boniferous, the  Cretaceous  strata  are  found  in 
Arabia  Petrsea  resting  on  an  eroded  surface  of  the 
older  formarions  above  described,  whether  of  Car- 
boniferous or  of  Archaean  age.  The  formation  is, 
however,  only  found  represented  by  its  upper 
members ;  the  lower,  belonging  to  the  st^es 
Neocomian,  Urgonian,  Aptian,  and  Albian  not 
being  here  represented.  Not^rithstanding  this 
hiatus,  the  Cretaceous  is  the  most  important  of  aU 
the  formations  of  Palestine,  stretching  from  the 
southern  margin  of  the  Badiet  et-Tih  to  the 
Lebanon,  and  forming  large  tracts  of  the  great 
Arabian  desert  east  of  the  Jordan- Arabah  depres- 
sion. It  is  represented  by  two  divisions ;  the 
lower  or  Nubian  sandstone  (Cenomanian  of  D'Or- 
bigny)  the  equivalent  of  our  '  Upper  Greensand,' 
and  bv  the  Cretaceous  limestone  and  marl,  the 
equivalents  of  our  Chalk  and  Chalkmarl  (Senonian 
and  Turonian).  The  Nubian  sandstone  consists  of 
red  and  variegated,  rather  soft  sandstone  with  a 
conglomerate  of  small  pebbles  of  quartzite,  granite, 
porphyry,  and  jasper  at  its  base.  Its  thickness  is 
exceedingly  variable,  owing  to  the  irregularities  of 
the  floor  of  older  rocks  over  which  it  was  deposited, 
and  its  only  fossils  are  fragments  of  plants  at  rare 
intervals.  All  along  the  escarpment  of  the  Tih 
from  the  Wady  Hamr  to  the  Gulf  of  'A^bah  it 
tinderlies  the  white  limestones  and  marls  of  the 
upper  Cretac-eous  beds,  and  along  the  flanks  of  the 
great  western  escarpment  from  'Akabah  to  the 
northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  beyond  it  is 
interposed  between  the  crystalline  rocks  and  the 
same  calcareous  strata.*  On  approaching  the 
Sinaitic  mountains,  the  Nubian  and  Desert  sand- 
stones may  be  observed  in  isolated  masses  capping 
the  Archaean  rocks;  sometimes  rising  from  their 
bases  in  truncated  pyramids ;  and  in  the  Wady 
el-"Ain,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Wady 
Zelagah,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  old  river 
courses  in  the  peninsula,  the  walls  of  Nubian 
sandstone  rise  on  either  hand  to  a  height  of  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  floor,  t  But  it  is  in  the 
Wady  Mflsaat  Petra  that  thisformation  is  displayed 
to  best  advantage.  Rising  in  nearly  vertical  walls 
from  the  floor  of  the  valley  and  its  branches,  the 
sandstone  has  formed  the  material  out  of  which  the 
tombs  and  temples  have  been  sculptured  in  various 
forms  of  architecture,  displaying  marvellous  varie- 
ties of  colour  in  yellow,  orange,  red,  and  purple 
shades,  which  have  called  forth  the  admiration  of 
all  travellers  (see  Petra).  These  colours  are  due 
to  the  presence  of  various  mineral  pigments,  of 
which  oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  and  possibly 
copper,  are  the  most  abundant. 

The  Nubian  sandstone  is  probably  a  lacustrine 
deposit  laid  down  over  the  floor  of  a  vast  inland 
lake,  the  boimdaries  of  which,  owing  to  extensive 
geological  changes,  it  is  now  impossible  to  define 
except  at  distant  intervals.  One  portion  of  this 
boundary  was  imdoubtedly  formed  of  the  rocks  of 
the  Sinaitic  group  of  moimtains ;  other  portions 

*  Except  where  carboniferous  or  volcanic  beds  are  present, 
f  A  view  (A  this  gx>rge  is  jpven  in  the  frontispiece  of  HulTs 
Mount  Seir. 
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)ccupie(i   l)y  the  lacustrine  waters  of  tlie 
period.    The  lower  beds  are  chiefly  formed 


may  be  discovered  in  Central  Africa  ;  and  the  lake 
itself  may  have  been  connected  with  the  Cretace- 
ous ocean  in  the  direction  of  the  MediteiTanean.* 
The  formation  was  accumulated  from  the  waste 
of  granitic  and  plutonic  rocks  forming  the  sur- 
rounding lands  now  partly  submerged  beneath 
the  waters  of  the  ocean. 

(e)  Cretaceous  Limestone.  —  This  great  series  of 
calcareous  strata  immediately  succeeds  the  Nubian 
sandstone  ;  and  as  it  is  altogether  a  marine  deposit, 
it  must  have  been  formed  over  the  bed  of  the  ocean 
after  a  general  subsidence  and  submergence  of  the 
region  occu 
previous 

of  white  calcareous  marls  succeeded  by  harder 
limestone  strata  with  bands  of  siliceous  chert  or 
flint.  The  following  section  taken  in  the  Wady 
el-Hessi,  at  the  S.E.  border  of  the  Badiet  et- 
Tih,  will  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  forma- 
tion. (1)  Lowest  beds;  —  light-bhie  calcareous 
marl,  passing  downwards  into  dark-blue  clay  with 
selenite,  250  ft.  thick  ;  (2)  soft  white  limestone, 
Anth  rare  bands  of  chert,  200  ft. ;  (3)  hard  silice- 
ous limestone  with  numerous  bands  of  chert, 
forming  the  top  of  the  clilf,  about  200  ft.  thick. 
Fine  sections  are  also  laid  open  on  ascending  the 
flanks  of  the  escarpment  overlooking  the  basin  of 
the  Dead  Sea  (the  'Ghor')  on  the  eastern  side,  of 
which  Lartet  gives  the  details. f  The  total  thick- 
ness of  the  Cretaceous  limestone  series  may  reach 
800  to  1000  ft.,  and  amongst  the  fossil  forms  the 
following  may  be  cited :  Ammonites  Lui/nesi, 
A.  rhotamargensis,  Pholadomya  Luynesi,  Ostrea 
Mermeti,  0.  flabcllata,  Hippurites,  etc.  Forami- 
nifera,  visible  only  under  the  microscope,  doubt- 
less are  abundantly  present. 

Building  Stone.  —  The  uppermost  beds  of  the 
Cretaceous  limestone  yield  an  excellent  building 
stone  whi(!h  has  been  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  buildings  in  and  alx)ut  Jerusalem,  including 
the  walls  of  the  temple.  The  stone  has  been 
extracted  from  the  large  quarries  and  caverns  near 
the  Damascus  gate.  The  rock  is  hard,  compact, 
and  delicately  coloured,  capable  not  only  of  fur- 
nishing large  blocks  such  as  may  be  seen  at  the 
'  Wailing  Place  of  the  Jews,'  but  of  being  worked 
into  ornaments  and  smaller  objects  of  use,  and  of 
receiving  a  polish.  Fraas  gives  the  following 
section  of  the  beds  in  descending  order  at  this 
spot  X : — 

1.  Craie  blanche  (Senonieu). 

2.  fitage  superieure  des  Hippurites  {'  Misseh  '). 

3.  Etage  inierieure  des  Hippurites  ('  Melekeh '). 

4.  Zone  of  A mmonites  ritotomargensis  (Turonian ). 
No.  2  ('Misseh')  of  the  above  section  aflords  the 
principal  building  stone,  and  is  16  ft.  in  thickness  ; 
and  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson  has  shoAvn  that  the  reser- 
voirs, sepulchres,  and  cellars  under  and  around  the 
city  are  excavated  in  the  soft  beds  of  No.  3 
<' Melekeh')  underlying  the  firmer  beds  of  the 
'  Misseh,'  which  form  the  platforms  for  the  build- 
ings. § 

(./' )  Lower  Eocene  Beds  ;  Numm,ulite  Limestone. 
—This  formation,  though  belonging  to  the  Tertiary 
division  of  the  geological  series,  immediately 
succeeds  the  Cretaceous  limestone  just  described, 
and  bears  so  general  a  resemblance  to  it  that  to- 
gether they  appear  to  <'onstitute  one  great  cal- 
careous formation,  incapable  of  separation.  This 
apparent  continuity  is,  however,  illusory,  as  has 

•  In  North  Africa  the  boundary  lay  along  the  northern  base 
of  the  Ahau-<,'ar  Mountains  in  lat.  'i'>°  N.  and  the  Morocco  Atlas 
on  the  north,  as  the  present  writer  has  shown  elsewhere  ;  '(Jeo- 
log-ical  History  of  K^ypt  and  the  Nile  Valley,'  Trans.  Vict.  Jntt. 
vol.  xxiv.  p.  307  (with  .Map). 

t  Voyaqe  d'rxploratiun,  p.  70,  liu'.  <>. 

J  Axu  iem  Orient,  p.  54. 

S  Ordnance  Svrveif  of  Jervsalem. 


been  shown  by  Zittel  in  the  case  of  Egypt  and 
the  Nubian  Desert ;  and  a  detailed  survey  would 
doubtless  have  the  result  of  showing  that  the  two 
formations  are  disconnected  by  an  unconformity, 
liowever  slight.  The  latest  explorer  of  the  geo- 
logical features  of  Palestine,  Dr.  lilanckenkom,  is 
clearly  of  opinion  that  the  two  formations  are 
capable  of  separation  ;  *  and  Lartet  had  previously 
expressed  the  same  view. 

The  Nummulite  limestone  is  but  sparingly  repre- 
sented in  Palestine.  It  forms  the  southern  slopes 
of  part  of  the  Lebanon, t  is  found  capping  Mount 
Carmel,  and  occurs  in  isolated  masses  at  Sebastieh 
(Samaria),  Nablfls  (Sliechem),  and  the  vicinity  of 
Jerusalem.  It  also  overspreads  a  large  tract  of  the 
western  Tih  plateau,  as  it  has  been  identified  by 
its  characteristic  fossils  in  the  limestone  clitt's 
which  overlook  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  but  its  inland 
limits  remain  to  be  determined  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy. 

The  lower  beds  of  the  formation  consist  of  white 
marls  and  chalky  limestone  with  Nummulites,  sur- 
mounting the  harder  beds  of  Cretaceous  age  :  these 
are  succeeded  by  white  limestones  with  bands  of 
flint,  resembling  those  of  the  latter  period  ;  and,  as 
Lartet  has  pointed  out,  this  general  resemblance 
causes  much  uncertainty  in  the  discrimination  of 
the  two  formations  on  the  spot.  The  Nummulite 
limestone  is  an  oceanic  deposit  laid  down  under 
similar  conditions  of  deposition  to  those  of  the 
Cretaceous  beds,  but  with  an  interval  of  slight 
disturbance  and  movement  in  the  floor  of  the  .sea. 
The  fossils  are  distinctly  of  Tertiary  genera  and 
species. 

(g)  Urmer  Eocene?  Calcareous  Sandstone  of  Phil - 
istia. — This  formation  is  frequently  laid  open  in 
small  sections  between  Beersheba  and  Jaffia,  and  in 
the  Plain  of  Pliilistia.  It  consists  of  soft  yellowish 
calcareous  sandstone ;  but  its  relations  to  the  Creta- 
ceous and  Nummulite  beds  are  unknown,  as  the 
junction  lias  not  been  observed.  The  writer  has 
provisionally  assigned  these  strata  to  the  Upper 
Eocene  stage,  for  reasons  which  are  too  much  in- 
volved to  be  stated  at  length  here.t  No  fossils 
were  noticed  in  the  sandstone  ;  and  it  is  only  right 
to  observe  that  Blanckenkorn  considers  it  to  be  of 
post-Tertiary  or  Diluvial  origin.  Its  real  age  is 
one  of  those  points  remaining  to  be  determined 
by  future  exploration. 

(h)  Miocene  Period. — This  epoch  in  the  geological 
history  of  Palestine  is  unrepresented  by  any 
known  strata  ;  yet  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance as  regards  the  development  of  the  physical 
features  of  this  region,  and,  it  may  be  added,  of 
that  of  the  whole  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
surrounding  districts.  The  Miocene  was  the  great 
land-forming  epoch,  during  wiiich  the  general  out- 
lines of  the  existing  land  surfaces  were  finally 
determined,  and  the  relative  areas  of  land  and  sea 
were  constituted  as  they  exist  to  this  day.  Down 
to  the  close  of  the  preceding  Eocene  epoch  the 
whole  of  Palestine,  including  the  Lebanon  and  the 
Great  Desert  east  of  the  Arabah,  formed  the  bed 
of  the  ocean,  the  only  emergent  portions  being  the 
Sinaitic  mountain-tops ;  all  to  the  northward, 
eastward,  and  Avestward  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
the  Atlas  mountains,  was  overspread  by  the  waters 
of  the  ocean.  But  witli  the  close  of  the  Eocene 
period  a  great  physical  change  set  in.  Owing  to 
contraction  and  movements  in  the  crust,  the  sea- 
bed was  elevated  into  land  in  the  tracts  l>()rdering 
the  Great  Sea.  Mountains,  such  as  the  Lebanon, 
were  upraised ;  the  strata  were  bent,  folded,  and 
fissured  ;  and  amongst  the  greatest  of  these  fissures 

•  '  Knt-stehung  u.  Oeschichte  d.  Todten  Meeres.'ZD/TClSQe). 

♦  Carl  Diener,  Der  Libanon. 

I  These  reasons  are  stated  in  the  Mem.  'Phj-s.  Geol.  Arabia 
Petrtea,'  p.  t>4. 
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was  that  of  the  Jordan- Arabah  Valley,  alone  which 
the  tableland  of  Edom  and  Moab  was  elevated 
into  land.  In  a  word,  all  the  main  physical 
features  of  tlie  region  here  being  passed  under 
review  had  their  first  inception ;  and  although 
they  have  been  somewhat  modified  during  succeed- 
ing periods,  these  modifications  have  not  materi- 
ally altered  the  main  outlines  of  the  land.  River 
channels  have  been  originated  and  deepened,  and 
the  land-surfaces  have  been  s^omewhat  eroded  and 
worn  down,  but  the  main  features  remain  as  they 
were  at  the  close  of  the  Miocene  period.  These 
terrestrial  changes  occupied,  without  doubt,  a 
vast  length  of  geological  time. 

(»)  Pliocene  to  Fluvial. — The  deposits  referable 
to  this  period  consist  of  raised  beaches  on  the  areas 
lx)rdering  the  Meiliterranean  and  Red  Seas,  and 
the  terraces  of  the  Jordan- Arabah  Valley ;  these 
latter  having  been  already  described,  our  observa- 
tions here  will  be  confined  to  the  old  sea-terraces. 

After  the  great  emergence  and  elevation  of  land 
areas  which  had  taken  place  during  the  preceding 
Miocene  period,  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
subsidence  to  the  extent  of  at  least  220  or  230  ft. 
around  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Red 
Seas.  The  escarpments  bordering  the  Delta  of 
the  NUe,  and  those  of  the  Tih  and  Western  Pales- 
tine, again  l>ecame  sea-clifts,  with  beaches  at  their 
base,  while  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Red  Seas  commingled  along  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
The  amount  of  the  submergence,  as  above  stated, 
is  demonstrated  in  the  clearest  manner  by  the 
occurrence  of  old  sea-beaches  both  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  at  or  about  this  level  ;  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  is  that  known  as  '  Fraas'  beach,' 
at  Jebel  Mokattam,  above  Cairo,  and  again  at  the 
Great  Pyramid  platform  nearGhizeh.  This  occurs 
at  a  level  of  22«J  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  is  char- 
acterized by  beds  of  sand  and  gravel  with  marine 
shells,  some  of  which  are  extinct  species,  while 
others  are  stUl  living  in  the  Red  Sea  ;  the  clitts  of 
limestone  are  also  penetrated  by  numerous  borings 
of  Teredo.  Similar  beds  of  gravel  with  shells  may 
be  observed  on  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  as  well  as  in  the  Arabah  Valley  up  to  a 
level  of  nearly  200  ft.  above  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah. 
But  the  most  important  case  is  that  occurring  in 
the  valley  of  the  Sheriah  at  Tell  Abu  Hareireh, 
east  of  Gaza,  at  a  level  of  200  to  220  ft.  above  the 
Mediterranean  on  both  sides  of  the  stream  —  a 
level  corresponding  to  that  of  the  raised  beach 
above  Cairo.  Here  the  terrace  lies  in  a  hollow 
formed  in  the  '  calcareous  sandstone  of  Philistia,' 
which  is  clearly  of  older  date  than  the  shelly 
gravels  of  the  raised  Ijeach  :  the  following  is  the 
section  in  descending  order ; — 

ft.  in. 

1.  Loam 5    0  thick. 

2.  Soft  calcareous  sandstone  in  thin  laveis    10    0     „ 

3.  Beds  of  shells  (chiefly  casts)  .        .  "     .      0    6     „ 

4.  Soft  calcareous  saiMstone,  with  small 

pebbles  of  flint  and  oyster  shells        .50,, 

5.  Biver-bed ;  hard  calcareous  sandstone 

(thickness  unknown)    .        .        .    (ar<r)2    0     „ 

The  shells  in  bed  Xo.  3  consist  of  the  genera  Turritdla, 
DenttUium,  Artemif,  Pecten,  Cardium,  Ottrea,  and  spines  of 
Echinu** 

All  along  the  lower  parts  of  the  Maritime  Plain 
extending  for  several  miles  inland  from  Jafiia,  and 
rising  from  200  to  300  ft. ,  shelly  sands  and  beds  of 
gravel  may  l»e  observed  ;  and  again  inland  from 
Beiriit  this  ancient  sea-bed  may  be  obser\ed  at 
intervals,  var\-ing  in  character  and  composition,  as 
at  Ramleh,  Lydda  (Ludd)  and  Lokandel  el-Motram 
in  the  valley  between  BeirClt  and  the  western  spurs 
of  the  Lebanon,  where  it  consists  of  conglomerate  of 

*'Geol.  Arab.  Petrsea,  etc.,'  p.  74.  A  figure  showing  the 
relations  of  this  raised  beach  to  the  calcareous  sandstone  is 
shown.  10.  p.  t4. 


water-worn  pebbles  of  limestone,  and  may  be  refer- 
able to  the  later  Pliocene  age.  The  more  recent 
sea-beaches,  formed  during  the  rising  of  the  beds 
in  the  Pleistocene  age,  occupy  lower  levels,  and  are 
characterized  by  Mc^literranean  forms,  such  as 
PectunctUus  vicMscens,  Purpura  hemastoma,  and 
Murex  brandaris,  etc. 

The  submergence  of  the  Palestine  and  adioin- 
ing  areas,  after  the  present  land-surface  had  been 
determined,  and  subsequent  re-elevation  to  exist- 
ing levels,  is  therefore  clearly  determined  by  the 
al»ve  instances  of  old  sea-margins.  Meanwhile, 
in  the  region  of  the  Jordan-Arabah  depression, 
corresponding  changes  had  been  going  on,  result- 
ing in  the  formation  of  terraces  at  various  levels 
from  that  of  the  outer  sea  to  the  pre-sent  margins 
of  the  inland  lakes,  but  in  time  extending  into  the 
Pleistocene  (or  Pluvial)  period  ;  with  some  account 
of  which,  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  Palestine  area, 
our  review  of  the  geological  history  of  this  region 
properly  ends. 

(j)  Pluvial  to  Recent. — The  general  refrigera- 
tion of  the  climate  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
referable  to  the  Glacial  epoch,  wliich  was  accom- 
panied in  the  temperat«  zone  by  accumulations  of 
snow  and  the  advance  of  glacial  ice,  did  not  leave 
Palestine  altogether  unaffected ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  left  indelible  traces  on  its  physical  features. 
We  know  through  the  observations  of  several 
travellers,  commencing  with  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker, 
that  there  are  old  glacier  moraines  in  the  Lebanon 
at  a  level  of  4000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  that  one 
of  the  principal  groups  of  old  cedars  is  planted  on 
a  large  moraine.*  The  presence  of  glaciers  in  the 
Lebanon  being  thus  established,  we  necessarily 
infer  the  existence  of  a  climate  resembling  rather 
that  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  Alps  than  that  of  the 
present  day ;  perhaps  we  may  say  that  the  mean 
annual  temperature,  which  is  now  about  70°  Fahr., 
was  at  this  epoch  of  extreme  cold  about  55"  or  60°, 
and  a  correspondingly  lower  temperature  extended 
over  all  the  countries  to  the  south  of  the  Lebanon.t 
A  further  inference  may  be  drawn,  namely,  that 
the  rainfall  all  over  Palestine,  and  extending  into 
the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  was  considerably  larger 
than  at  present,  and  the  evaporation  less  rapid  ; 
and  the  general  result  would  be  that  the  present 
rivers  and  streams  would  have  been  larger,  and 
valleys  wliich,  like  those  of  the  Badiet  el-Tih,  are 
now  destitute  of  streams,  were  channeLs  for  running 
water.  It  may  be  readily  conceived  that,  when 
the  perennial  snows  of  the  Lebanon  were  melting 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan  were  swollen  far  beyond  their  present  limits, 
and  that  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea,  now  retained 
at  its  present  low  level  by  the  equalization  of  river 
supply  and  evaporation,  must  have  risen  to  a  limit 
far  above  that  of  the  present  day.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  feel  surprise  at  the  evidences  of  former 
greater  levels  of  the  '  Jordan- Valley  lake '  afforded 
by  the  terraces  rising  hundreds  of  feet  above  the 

S resent  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  have  been 
escribed ;  they  were  the  necessary  result  of 
greater  influx  of  waters  from  streams,  and  of 
smaller  evaporation,  due  to  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  and  decreased  temperature  in  the 
climate  as  compared  with  that  of  the  present  day. 
As  the  glacial  conditions  of  the  Pleistocene  epoch 
passed  away,  and  those  of  the  present  day  gradu- 
ally came  into  operation  by  a  corresponding  process 
in  an  opposite  direction,  the  lakes  and  streams 
would  naturally  assume  their  present  limits,  or  in 
some  instances  actually  disappear.         E.  HXTLL. 

•  '  On  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon,'  Nat.  Hist.  Bet.  1S62 ;  Hooker's 
original  observations  have  been  confirmed  by  Tristram  and 
Lartet. 

t  Fraas  supposes  there  were  glaciers  amongst  the  mountains 
of  Sinai,  but  the  present  writer  was  unable  to  recognize  any 
clear  evidence  in  support  of  this  view  in  lSS3-St. 
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GER 


GEORGIAN  YERSION.— See  Version. 

GEPHYRUN  (rei>vpovv).—A  city  captured  by 
Judiis  Maccaboeus,  2  Mac  12'^  AV,  perhaps  rightly 
accentuating 7e0i'poOv(infin.  oiyf(pvp6w),tT.  'he went 
also  about  to  make  a  bridge  to  a  certain  city.'  RV 
lias  '  he  also  fell  ui)on  a  certain  city  Gephyrun,'  and 
appends  marginal  note,  '  The  relation  uetween  the 
names  Gephyrun  and  Caspin  is  unknown,  ami 
perhaps  tlie  Greek  text  is  corrupt.  Compare 
(Jephrun,  the  name  of  a  cit^  of  Gilead  mentioned 
by  Poly  bias,  V.  Ixx.  12,  and  Caspor,  1  Mac  5^-^.' 
Jos.  {Ant.  XII.  viii.  6)  gives  the  name  as  Ephron. 
The  site  is  unknown. 

GER  (13)  is  a  Heb.  term  which  in  AV  is  generally 
rendered  'stranger.'  The  fact  that  the  same  tr" 
is  adopted  also  for  other  words  whose  proper 
equivalent  is  '  foreigner,*  creates  needless  con- 
fujsion,  which  might  be  avoided  either  by  leaving 
Cf6r,  which  is  a  technical  term,  untranslated,  or 
by  translating  it  'protected  stranf^er.'  Driver 
{Vent.  p.  120)  suggests  that  the  rendering  might 
uniformly  be  'sojournep'  (so  frequently  in  RV), 
which  would  preserve  the  connexion  in  EV  Avith  the 
verb  '  sojourn '  (n»)  in  such  passages  as  Gn  12^"  19" 
47S  Is  52^. 

In  opposition  to  the  nokhri,  who  is  often  a  mere  passing 
stranger  (' thou  earnest  but  yesterday,' 28  1530),  the  gir,  while 
not  homebom,  is  a  temporary  dweller  in  the  land  (Gn  23'* 
[PI  a^^in];  of  Abraham  at  Hebron ;  Ex  222  [j]  of  Moses  in  the 
desert,  IS*  [E]  to  explain  the  name  Gershom  ;  fig.  of  J",  Jer  148  • 
of  Israel  in  Egypt,  Gn  1513,  Ex  2221  230  [all  JE],  Lv  1934  [H],  Dt  1019 
238  ;  more  frequently  of  gMm  in  Israel  (e.g.  2  S  11*  an  Amalekite, 
cf.  Jos  833. 35  [E]  209  [P],  Is  141).  The  LXX,  which  twice  trans- 
literates n.3  (Aram,  ivj)  by  y(t)i»ipas,  Ex  1219,  is  141,  uses  trdpcixa 
11  times  to  tr.  13  and  10  times  for  3^^'in.  trdpoixo;  answers  to 
the  classical  fj-irciKot  (which  is  not  used  by  LXX  except  in 
Jer  203  and  not  at  all  in  NT).  /^'.Toixot  designated  a  resident  in  a 
community  who  had  not  the  same  rights  as  a  native  citizen.  As 
13  occupies  a  position  intermediate  between  rrjiht  (native)  and 
'13J  (foreigner),  so  does  /mtcdu:  between  ie-rct  or  xot-iTr,!  and 
Jf»w.  Of  course  the  /mthxm  was  from  one  point  of  view  a 
foreigner,  and  might  be  called  fsves  ;  hence  01  inSruxeutn;  li\oi  is 
in  Ac  1721  rightly  applied  to  the  ^'■■zaxiti  at  Athens,  ■xa.poiico! 
appears  in  NT  in  same  sense  as  in  LXX  (Ac  76-  20,  Eph  219, 
IP  211).  xhe  Jf  »o(  ««/  xiptixti  of  Eph  2i9  is  specially  instructive  ; 
it  answers  exactly  to  the  peregrini  atque  incolce  of  Cic.  de  Offlc. 
i.  34. 

The  gcr  in  the  oldest  time  is  a  stranger  who 
dwells  under  the  protection  of  a  family  or  a  tribe 
to  which  he  does  not  belong.  He  is  not  necessarily 
a  non-Israelite.  In  Dt  18^  Jg  17^-»  19^  the  term  is 
applied  to  Levites  (see  Driver  and  Moore,  ad  loc. ). 
The  position  of  the  ger  in  Israel  is  illustrated  by 
W.  li.  Smith  from  the  precisely  analogous  institu- 
tion of  the  jdr  among  the  Arabs.  He  lives  in  the 
midst  of  the  comtnunity  personally  free,  but  pos- 
sessed of  no  political  rights.  He  has  left  his  own 
kin,  it  may  be  on  account  of  a  feud,  or  simply  in 
order  to  benefit  himself,  and  has  cast  himself  upon 
the  protection  of  a  powerful  chief  or  clan  in  his 
new  dwelling-place.  The  institution  is  still  known 
in  Arabia  (OTJC^  342 n.). 

In  return  for  the  protection  accorded  him  the 
ger  had  services  to  render.  He  was  not  indeed  a 
slave  (Micah's  Levite  not  only  enjoyed  personal 
freedom  but  received  wages,  Jg  17^",  (in  29'*, 
Dt  24"),  but  his  lot  was  at  times  hard  enough 
(cf.  Gn  SF'**  Jacob's  complaint  of  his  treatment 
by  Laban).  Nothing  evidences  the  precarious 
position  of  the  gSr  better  than  the  frequent  OT 
exhortations  to  act  justly  by  him  Dt  P"  24'^  27'", 
to  show  him  kindness  Dt  KJ'"  2G'^,  to  refrain  from 
oppressing  him  Ex  22^1  23"  (both  JE),  Lv  19=»  (H), 
Dt  24",  Jer  7^  Zee  7'".  Hence  probably  also  the 
repeated  injunction  that  he  was  to  enjoy  the 
Sabbath  rest  Ex  20'"  23'='  (both  JE),  Dt  5". 

.\  man  might  be  the  gSr  of  a  king  or  of  the  chief 
of  a  clan  rather  than  of  the  whole  community. 
A   typical   instance  of  this  is  found  in   Davitl's 


relation  to  Achish  of  Gath.  Tiie  Phil,  lords  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  '  these  Hebrews  '(IS  29^). 
David  as  the  gir  of  Achish  was  expected  to  make 
the  interests  of  his  patron  his  own  (I  S  27^-),  and  in 

Particular  to  go  to  war  along  with  him  even  against 
is  native  country  (tZS'"*). 

A  whole  clan  or  tribe  might  be  gerim  (Jos  9  the 
Gibeonites,  2S  4-  the  Beerothites ;  and  even  Israel 
in  Egypt  is  described  as  a  ^er  Gn  15",  Ex  22-' 23" 
[all  JE],  Lv  193*  (H),  Dt  10'"  238).  In  such  ca.ses, 
also,  services  had  to  be  rendered  in  retui-n  for 
protection  (e.g.  by  Jacob's  family  according  to  their 
occupation  Gn  47",  by  the  Gioeonites  in  hewing 
•wood  and  drawing  water  Jos  9^^,  by  the  Israelites 
in  the  building  of  cities  Ex  1"').  It  frequently 
happened  that  these  gcrim  were  ultimately 
absorbed  into  the  tribe  whose  protection  they 
had  invoked.  See  Foreigner,  and  cf.  Kuenen, 
Rel.  Isr.  i.  182  f. 

There  were  also  gnim  of  a  god  or  a  temple,  who 
acted  as  lep6Sov\oi  in  return  for  the  protection 
accorded  by  the  deity  or  the  sanctuary.  Evidence 
of  this  is  furnished  by  such  Phoen.  proper  names  as 
Ger'ashtart  (see  Asiitoretii,  p.  168"),  Germelkart, 
etc.  (cf.  the  iw  of  Ps  5*  15'  61^,  and  see  Cheyne, 
ad  loc,  and  W.  R.  Smith,  BS  p.  77  ff.).  The 
Gibeonites  may  have  belonged  to  this  class,  and 
the  list  of  'Nethinim'  (Ezr  2»'^-  =  Neh  7*"^-)  con- 
tains many  names  of  unquestionably  foreign  origin 
(Wellh.  Proleg.  225  n.). 

The  close  connexion  which  subsisted  in  the 
popular  imagination  between  each  land  and  its 
god,  demanded  that  whoever  settled  there  must 
serve  the  tutelary  deity  (2  K  17-'"'^*  the  story  of 
the  Assyr.  colonists  of  Samaria).  Hence  the 
Sabbath  rest  (Ex  20'»  23'^  Dt  5'*)  is  not  only  a 
privilege  enjoyed  by  the  ger,  but  an  obligation 
imposed  upon  him.  On  the  other  hand,  we  read 
of  Solomon  (and  it  corresponds  with  the  cosmo- 
politan character  of  his  policy)  that  he  built 
sanctuaries  at  Jerus.  for  a  number  of  foreign 
deities  (1  K  IP'-).  These  were  doubtless  intended 
to  serve,  not  only  for  his  wives,  but  for  others 
belonging  to  foreign  nationalities  A\ho  had  been 
attracted  to  his  capital,  and  who  may  have  had, 
as  in  later  times  (Neh  13'®),  their  own  quarter  of 
the  city.  In  like  manner,  the  Israelites  who  had 
bazaars  at  Damascus  (1  K  2(>")  prob.  erected  altars 
built  of  earth  from  the  land  of  Israel  (cf.  2  K  5'^), 
and  maintained  the  worship  of  J"  side  by  side  with 
that  of  the  Syrian  gods.  Solomon's  example  was 
copied  by  Ahab  for  the  beneiit  of  his  wife  and  of 
the  Tyrians  and  Zidonians  who  would  frequent 
his  court  (IK  IG^^-). 

This  syncretism  in  worship  and  tolerance  of 
dissent  from  the  national  religion,  which  were 
greatly  favoured  by  the  existence  of  a  multitude 
of  local  sanctuaries,  received  a  check  through  the 
introduction  of  the  Deuteronomic  legislation  with 
its  central  sanctuary,  but  far  more  through  the 
enactments  of  the  Priests'  Code  (P).  The  ideas 
introduced  in  Dt  of  Israel  as  a  holy  people,  and  of 
the  land  as  not  to  be  '  defiled '  (21^),  led  logically 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  gcr  who  sojourned  in 
Israel  must  conform  as  far  as  possible  to  the  same 
regulations  as  the  covenant  people.  Accordingly, 
we  meet  with  an  extension  ooth  of  the  privileges 
and  the  duties  of  the  gSr.  In  D,  indeed,  matters 
are  not  carried  so  far  as  in  P.  In  Dt  14-^  the  ger 
is  allowed  to  eat  the  flesh  of  an  animal  that  has 
died  of  itself,  ace.  to  Lv  17"*  he  is  defiled  no  le.ss 
than  the  Isr.  by  such  an  act.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  diflference  is  recognized  between  Isr.  and  gir 
in  the  following  particulars  : — The  g^r  is  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Feast  of  AVeeks  (Dt  16'"'),  of  Taber- 
nacles (16'*'-),  in  the  oflering  of  first-fruits  (26"), 
the  Sabbath  rest  (5'*,  cf.  Ex  20'«  23'^  JE),  the 
tithes    (14-**),    the   gleanings   of    the    field,    etc. 
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^24iw.),  an'l  li"  is  to  have  equal  justice  done  to 
liim  (24"). 

The  exiJe  helped  to  draw  the  bonds  of  union 
closer  between  Israelite  and  f7»'r,  both  alike  being 
now  strangers  in  a  strange  land.  Hence  in  Ezk  47^^ 
we  find  the  same  provision  made  for  both  in  the 
ideal  division  of  the  land.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
addition  to  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath,  we  are 
probably  sate  to  infer  that  circumcision  was  con- 
sidered "by  Elzekiel  to  be  obligatory  for  the  ger  (cf. 
Ezk  44®"^"  where  uncircumeised  '  in  heart '  and  '  in 
flesh'  are  parallel  terms).  Deutero-Isaiah  antici- 
jMites  the  conversion  to  Israels  God,  not  only  of 
individuals  (44*),  but  of  kings  and  princes  (49^)  as 
well  as  their  subjects  (51**-),  nay,  he  foresees  a  time 
when  to  that  God  '  every  knee  shall  bow  and 
every  tongue  shall  swear '  (45^).  In  bringing 
about  this  consummation  Israel  has  its  function 
as  a  missionary  nation  (42*- "  43*-  ^^  49*).  The  creed 
of  Deutero-Isaiah  is,  'There  is  no  God  but  J", 
and  Israel  is  His  prophet'  (Wellh.  Gesch.  p.  117). 

This  nniversalism,  indeed,  could,  according  to 
the  notions  of  most,  realize  itself  only  through  I 
the  forms  of  Judaism.    Non-Israelites  must  submit  ; 
to  the  yoke  of  Israel's  law.    In  post -exilic  times  the  i 
exclusion  from  the  community  of  all  who  would  ; 
not  adopt  the  drastic  reforms  of  Ezra  and  Nelie-  ', 
miah,  enabled  one  and  the  same  standard  to  be  | 
applied  to  the  purified  remnant.     Hence,  '  in  P  | 
the  ger  is  placed  practically  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  native  Israelite ;  he  enjoys  the  same  rights 
(Nu  35^^,  cf.  Ezk  47^),  and  is  l>ound  by  the  same 
laws,  whether  civil  (Lv  24-),  moral  and  religious 
(18^2132  241^  cf.  Ezk  14"),  or  ceremonial  (Ex  121^, 
Lv  16^  17*- 1'^-  ^-  ^  "  2213,  Nu  15"-  ^- »  iy>) ;  the 
principle,  "One  law  shall  there  be  for  the  home- 
lx)m  and  for  the  stranger,"  is  repeatedly  affirmed 
( Ex  12**.  Lv  24",  Nu  »• "  15«- 1«- »),  the  only  specified 
distinctions  being  that  the  gSr,  if  he  ■would  keep 
the   passover'   (which  under  no  circumstances  is 
the  foreigner  [ijri?]  permitted  to  do),  'must  be 
circumcised  (Ex   12*^),  and  that  an   Israelite  in 
servitude  with  him  may  be  redeemed  before  the 
jubilee  (Lv  25^-),  a  privilege  not  granted  in  the 
case  of   the  master's  being  an   Israelite  (v.*"*)' 
(Driver,  Deut.  p.  165). 

After  the  definite  breach  with  the  Samaritans 
(Neh  13-^*^-)>  and  the  establishment  of  the  temple 
on  Mt.  Gerizim   (.Jos.   Ant.  XI.  \iii.),  the  propa- 
gandist activity  of  Jerus.  would  be   stimixlated, 
and  it  would  be  felt  that  the  way  was  more  clear  j 
to  work.     There  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  this  I 
ix)licy   and  its   results   in   what    the    Chronicler  j 
reports    to    have    taken   place   in    the    reign    of  i 
Hezekiah  (2  Ch  3(fi^-,  cf.  1  Ch  13-,  2  Ch  15»).     As  1 
Schiirer  points  out,  the  word  ger  has  already  in  P 
advanced   far  on  to  its   later  use  as  —  proselyte 
(x/xkdJXitos,   which  frequently  in  LXX  represents 
ni   of    MT).     This  meaning  appears  completely 
established  in  the  Mishna,  where  ger  denotes  one 
who  by   circumcision  and  complete  adoption   of 
Israel's  laws  has  become  incorporated  with  the 
covenant  people.     If  this  last  sense  was  intended 
to  be  brought  out  with  special  distinctness,  the 
phrase  p~3  ~a  ('righteous  stranger ')  was  used.    For 
ger  in  the  original  sense  of  a  stranger  dwelling  in 
Israel,  the  Mishnic  formula  was  zyin  "i  (in   OT 
these  terms  are  parallel  in  Gn  23*,  Lv  25^-  ^- ", 
1  Ch  29^5,  Ps  391-),   which  in  mediaeval  Judaism 
became    -^^^  ''Z  —  a.  stranger  dwelling  within  the  ' 
gates  of  Israel  (cf.  Ex  20i»,  Dt  5"  14-i  24i*).     The  ; 
use  of  Tj  to  designate  a  con  verted  CJentile  became 
finally  so  well  established  that  a  verb  (occurring 
in  the  Mishna)  was  formed  from  it,  TiPJ  'to  be- 
come a  convert'  (Schiirer,  HJP  II.  ii.  315). 

The  battle  which  had  been  fought  and  gained  by 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  had  indeed  to  be  fought  over 
again  more  than  once  in  Jewish  history,  notably 


in  the  Gr.  period  by  the  Maccabees  (which 
see) ;  but  for  the  further  elucidation  of  the  sub- 
ject we  must  refer  the  reader  to  such  articles  as 
Hasld^ans,  Pharlsee,  Proselyte. 

Letbratckk. — Bertholet's  monograph.  Die  SUUung  d.  Isr.  u. 
d.  Jui.  zu  d,  Fremdtn  (to  which  the  same  obligations  are  due 
as  in  art.  Forboxbr)  ;  W.  R.  Smith,  RS 7btt.,  Knuhip,  etc  42f., 
259,  OTJCi  342  n. ;  Driver,  Deut.  126, 165, 175 ;  Knenen,  lUi.  Itr. 
i.  132f.,  iL  259f. ;  Schorer,  HJP  n.  ii.  315;  Reuss,  A.T.  IL 
28 f. ;  Eaiicott  on  Eph  2i9 ;  Cremer,  Bib.-Theol.  Lex.  t.  *-«/>««•; ; 
Benzin^r,  Heb.  Arch.  2391.  J.  A.  SeLBIE. 

GERJL  (KT3).  —  Mentioned  as  one  of  Benjamin's 
sons  in  Gn  46**,  omitted  in  Nu  26^*^'''.  Ace.  to 
1  Ch  8^  *• '  G.  is  a  son  of  Bela  and  a  grandson  of 
Benjamin.  Grera  was  evidently  a  well-known  Ben- 
jamite  clan,  to  which  •belongea  Ehud  ( Jg  3^'  where 
see  Moore's  note)  and  Shimei  (2  S  16*  19»«- «  1  K 
28).    See  Gexealogy. 

GESAH. — See  Weights  and  Measures. 

GERJLR  (T!?,  Tfpapa). — This  place,  as  identified 
on  existing  maps,  is  about  6  miles  from  Gaza,  a 
little  W.  of  S.,  and  perhaps  25  miles  from  B^r- 
sheba  in  a  direction  I^ .  of  W.  (Jerar  is  mentioned 
in  OT  in  the  history  of  the  time  of  king  Asa 
and  in  that  of  the  patriarchs.  In  Asa's  time  it 
was  one  of  several  cities  in  that  region  (2  Ch 
14^").  (In  iCh  4»  Gerar  should  possibly  be 
substituted  for  Gedor  of  MT.  The  LXX  reads 
Tipapa.  See  Gedor).  In  the  earUer  time,  G.  is 
the  region  where  Abraham  and  Isaac  came  into 
contact  with  a  king  or  kings  named  Abimelech. 
The  site  as  now  identified  is  well  within  the 
territory  properly  known  as  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines. The  region  as  mentioned  in  Ch  and  Gn 
must  have  extended  far  to  the  S. ,  and  far  enough 
to  the  E.  to  cover  part  of  what  is  elsewhere  known 
as  the  Negeb,  or  S.  country. 

Were  the  people  whom  Abraham  and  Isaac  met 
in  this  region  true  Philistines  ?  That  is,  did  they 
belong  to  the  same  race  that  afterwards  so  often 
oppressed  Israel  ?  Their  essentially  pastoral  char- 
acter is  no  argument  in  the  negative,  for  Israel 
was  then  also  a  pastoral  people.  The  region  is 
called  the  land  of  the  Philistines  (Gn  21^'-**),  but 
that  is  not  in  itself  decisive,  for  the  writer  uses 
the  geog.  terms  belonging  to  his  own  time,  and 
not  necessarily  to  the  time  of  Abraham.  The 
people  are  called  Philistines  (Gn  26^- »• "- 1*- »»),  but 
even  that  is  not  so  conclusive  as  at  first  it  seems, 
for  the  t«rm  may  be  merely  geographical,  de- 
scribing the  people  who,  in  the  time  of  Abraham, 
lived  in  the  country  which  the  writer  knew  as 
Philistine.  But  Abimelech  seems  to  have  been 
a  Phil,  name  (Ps  34,  title).  Phichol,  the  'captain 
of  his  host'  (Gn  21^ »  26»),  is  witness  to  the 
existence  of  military  organization,  such  as  cor- 
responds with  the  genius  of  the  later  Philistines. 
Ahuzzath  (26'^)  is  naturally  explained  as  one  of 
the  Phil,  names  in  dth,  like  Goliath.  Add  these 
confirmatory  particulars  to  those  above  given,  and 
we  have  proof  of  considerable  strength  identifying 
the  Philistines  of  Isaac  with  those  of  later  times. 

G.  was  a  well-known  place  in  the  earlier  cen- 
turies after  Christ.  A  monastery  was  located 
there.  The  abbot  Sylvanus,  of  the  4th  cent.,  was 
celebrated ;  and  Marcion,  bishop  of  G.,  was  one 
of  the  signatories  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
A.D.  451.  The  Talm.  writings  know  the  district  as 
■Gerarki  (Euseb.  ;  Jerome,  Onomast.  •  Sozomen, 
Hist.  Eccles.  y\.  32,  Lx.  7  ;  Schwarz,  Pcd.  p.  109). 
Travellers  of  the  present  cent,  have  given  a  good 
deal  of  attention  to  this  region,  e.g.  Thomson,  Land 
and  Book,  ii.  350 ;  Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pal.  p.  159 ; 
Robinson,  Researches,  i.  189,  ii.  43,  44.  See  also 
PEFSt,  1871,  p.  84  ;  1875,  pp.  162,  164  ;  1881,  p.  38  ; 
and  Savce,  Pat.  Pa/.  181, 189.      W.  J.  Beecher. 
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GERASA  (r^pao-a,  FepaffTjj'o/). — In  the  RV  'Gera- 
senes'  takes  the  place  of  'Gadarenes'  in  Mk  5', 
Lk  S'"* ;  with  these  exceptions  the  expression  '  the 
country  of  the  Gerasenes'  does  not  occur  in  the 
Bible.    See  Gadara,  Gerasenes, 

Jerome  (ad  Obad.  1)  states  that  Gilead  was  called 
in  his  day  Gerasa,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  term 
*  country  of  the  Gerasenes '  (or  Gilead)  may  have 
extended  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  Gennesiiret ;  but  as 
Gilead  is  usually  supposed  to  have  been  terminated 
on  its  northern  boundary  by  the  llieromax,  it 
seems  more  probable  that  tlie  'country  of  the 
Gerasenes '  (Mk  5')  refers  to  a  town  of  the  name  of 
Gerasa  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Gennesaret  (see 
Gerasenes,  and  cf.  Origen,  0pp.  4,  p.  140). 
According  to  Ptolemy  (v.  15),  Gerasa  was  a  city  of 
Coele-Syria  (which  included  Gilead),  35  miles  from 
Pella  ;  and  Pliny  describes  it  (v.  18),  Gerasa  being 
read  for  Galasa,  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis 
which  was  built  or  rebuilt,  colonized  and  endowed 
with  privileges  on  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  the 
Romans,  B.C.  65  (Stephanus,  Ethnic.).  Eusebius 
(Onomast.  s.v.)  describes  the  Decapolis  as  that  part 
of  Peraja  '  that  lies  about  Hippos,  Pella,  and 
Gadara.'  Josephus  {BJ  ill.  iii.  3)  places  Gerasa  in 
the  district  of  Pereea,  east  of  Jordan,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Arabian  desert,  and  mentions  it  in  connexion 
with  Pella  and  Philadelphia  {BJ  l.  iv.  8).  Epi- 
phanius(j4rfy.  Hfcr.  i.  andii.)  describes  Decapolis  as 
around  Pella  and  Basanets,  and  speaks  of  the  fountain 
of  Gerasa  of  Arabia.  Jamblicus  states  that  it  was 
colonized  by  veterans  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
which  is  not  improbable  from  its  proximity  to  Pella, 
which  was  probably  colonized  in  this  manner. 

The  early  history  of  Gerasa  is  unknown  ;  it  first 
appears  in  history  as  an  important  fortified  city  in 
the  account  of  its  capture  (c.  83  B.C.  ;  BJl.  iv.  8) 
by  Alexander  Jaunajus,  the  Hasmonajan  king  of 
the  Jews.  Having  subdued  Pella,  he  directed  his 
mai'ch  on  the  city  of  Gerasa,  lured  by  the  treasures 
of  Theodorus,  son  of  Zeno,  and,  havmg  hemmed  in 
the  garrison  by  a  triple  wall  of  circumvallation, 
carried  the  place  by  assault.  In  Ant.  XIII.  xv.  3 
Pella  is  called  Dios,  or  placed  close  to  it,  and 
Gerasa  is  called  Essa.  In  a.d.  65  Gerasa,  as  one  of 
the  cities  of  Decapolis,  was  probably  rebuilt  by  the 
Romans.  On  the  revolt  of  the  Jews  against  the 
Roman  dominion  they  laid  waste  the  villages  of 
the  Syrians  and  their  neighbouring  cities,  among 
which  were  Gerasa  and  Pella  ;  and  '  every  city  was 
divided  into  two  armies,  encamped  one  against 
another ' ;  but  the  Gerasenes  did  no  harm  to  those 
Jews  who  abode  amongst  them,  and  even  conducted 
those  who  wished  it  as  far  as  their  border  {BJ  11. 
XV.  1,  5).  Shortly  after  this,  Vespasian  sent  Lucius 
Annius  to  Gerasa  with  an  army,  who  took  the 
city  and  slew  a  thousand  young  men,  and  plundered 
and  burned  the  city  {BJ  iv.  ix.  1).  Nothing 
further  is  heard  of  Gerasa  in  history ;  but  during 
the  peaceful  age  of  the  Antonines  (A.D.  138  to  180) 
it  attained  a  position  of  the  greatest  prcjsperity,  and 
was  adorned  by  monuments,  which,  still  existing, 
show  that  it  became  one  of  the  most  important  cities 
of  Syria.  It  subsequently  became  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  and  the  name  of  one  of  its  prelates  is 
found  amongst  those  who  were  present  at  the 
Council  of  Clialcedon.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  city  was  ever  inhabited  by  the  Arabs  after  the 
Roman  and  Byzantine  period.  In  the  Talmudic 
writings  and  in  Jerome,  Gerash  and  Gilead  are 
synonymous.  Reland  states  that  coins  of  Gerasa 
exist,  showing  the  worship  of  Artemis  in  the 
temple  there  in  2nd  cent.  (cf.  Schiirer,  IfJP  II.  i. 
118).  During  the  Crusades  Baldwin  (a.d.  1121) 
besieged  a  castle  constructed  of  large  stones  called 
Jarras,  supposed  to  be  Gerasa ;  but  William  of  Tyre, 
in  speaking  of  the  siege,  makes  the  distance  not  far 
from  the  Jordan  ;  and  as  Gera.sa  has  no  appearance 


of  having  been  occupied  by  any  settled  population 
since  its  destruction  during  the  Byzantine  period, 
it  was  probably  some  other  castle  tliat  Baldwin 
attacked. 

It  is  probable  that  the  fountains  and  waters  of 
Palestine,  where  conveniently  situated,  mark  the 
sites  of  towns  and  villages  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  that  the  splendid  perennial  stream  and  foun- 
tains of  Jerdsh  must  have  been  chosen  as  a  position 
for  a  town  at  a  very  early  date.  No  identilication, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  attempted  with  any 
success  except  that  by  Sir  George  Grove  with  refer- 
ence to  Ramoth-gilead.  He  points  out  that  if 
Ramoth-gilead  and  Ramath-mizpah  are  identical,  a 
more  northern  position  than  es-Salt  would  seem 
inevitable,  and  that  the  Arabic  version  of  the 
Bk.  of  Joshua  gives  liamnt  el-Jerash,  thus  identi- 
fying the  Gerasa  of  the  classical  geographers  with 
ftaraah  of  Gilead.  The  Jewish  traveller  Parchi 
says  that  'Gilead  is  at  present  Dj crash '  (Zunz  in 
Asher's  Benjamin,  405).     See  Ramoth-Gilead. 

JerCcsh  is  situated  in  the  Belka  of  the  modern 
Arabs,  near  their  best  pasture  ground,  which  is 
referred  to  in  the  Bible  (Dt  3^°  4^^ ;  see  Driver's 
note)  as  plains  {mtsliOr),  in  RV  '  tablelands,'  thus 
having  the  same  signification,  to  a  limited  extent, 
as  the  Arabic  name  JcrCish. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  very  remarkable 
ruins  still  existing  in  good  preservation  in  the 
highlands  of  Gilead,  called  Jcriish,  represent  the 
remains  of  the  Roman  city  of  Gerasa  of  the  time  of 
the  Antonines  ;  and  although  these  ruins,  so  far  as 
they  have  yet  been  observed,  are  distinctly  attri- 
butable to  the  2nd  to  5th  cents.,  there  is  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  they  are  built  on  the  site  of  the 
earlier  Greek  city  of  Gerasa.  This  locality  is 
mentioned  by  Yakftbi  in  the  7th  cent,  as  being  in 
his  time  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Jordan  Provinces, 
and  the  poet  Al  Mutanabbi  praises  the  fertility  of 
Jerdsh.  Yakflt  in  the  13tn  cent.,  who  had  not 
himself  seen  the  spot,  describes  it  as  a  '  great  cit  y 
now  in  ruins '  through  which  runs  a  stream  which 
turned  many  mills,  and  relates  that  the  Jerdsh 
mountains  contained  many  villages. 

Jcrdshis  beautifully  situated  in  tlie  hinlilamls  of 
Gilead,  20  miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  the  same 
distance  north  oi'Ammdn  (Philadelphia),  22  mUes 
from  Fdhel  (Pella),  and  6  miles  north  of  Wady 
Zerka  (Jabbok).  It  is  1900  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean,  in  the  midst  of  hills  rising  from 
500  to  600  ft.  higher,  until  the  tablelands  (mishCr), 
called  by  the  Arabs  Belka,  are  reached,  which 
during  part  of  the  year  are  rich  pasture,  and  for  a 
short  period  in  the  autumn  apj)ear  to  be  desert. 
The  city  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  a  shallow 
valley,  the  ruins  stretching  some  way  up  the  lime- 
stone hills  ;  and  through  the  midst  runs  a  delightful 
perennial  stream  fringed  with  oleanders,  and  falling 
about  1000  ft.  before  reaching  the  Zcrka,  0  miles 
to  south.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  walls,  built  in 
the  outline  of  an  irregular  nine-sided  iwlygon, 
about  3000  yards  in  circumference,  the  stream 
dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts :  tlie 
greater  portion  to  the  west,  on  which  side  are  all 
the  public  buildings  ;  tlie  private  buildings  occupy- 
ing the  east  side  of  the  stream  and  the  higher 
f round  to  the  west.  The  site  of  the  city  is  un- 
ulating  and  full  of  knolls,  afiording  most  excellent 
positions  for  public  buildings.  The  walls  of  the 
city  are  much  decayed,  and  in  some  parts  have  been 
quite  removed — they  have  been  8  ft.  thick,  and 
are  built  of  small  squared  stones  of  limestone. 
There  have  been  at  least  six  gates  in  the  wall — 
three  to  west,  one  to  east,  and  the  two  princijial 
north  and  south  gates.  Between  these  tM  o  gates 
runs  a  paved  rotwi  with  a  double  row  of  columns 
on  the  west  side  of  the  stream,  close  to  it  on  the 
north  and  alnjut  l(Mj  yards  from  it  on  the  south  ; 
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the  public  buildings  are  constructed  in  connexion 
j  with  this  main  thoroughfare.  They  were  all  of  about 
I  the  same  date,  and,  taking  it  all  together,  this  city 
I  is  the  most  complete  example  of  the  Roman  work 
j  of  the  time  of  the  Antonines  in  Syria.  They  are 
I  constructed  on  one  general  plan,  and  cannot  be 
!  considered  in  architectural  remains  to  be  inferior 
■  to  Palmj-ra,  though  the  ruins  of  the  latter  cover  a 
1  far  larger  area.  Reference  to  the  works  of  Wood 
I  and  Dawkins  and  the  photographs  taken  by  Pal. 
\  Explor.  Fund  in  1867  ■will  show  that  each  city  has 
j     a  distinct  architectural  character. 

On  approaching  Jcrdsh  from  the  south,  attention 
j  is  attracted  by  a  line  arch  of  triumph  of  decorated 
I  stone  in  the  Corinthian  order,  with  three  arched 
I  passages  and  a  front  of  80  ft.,  leading  to  a  paved 
Roman  road  running  for  about  300  yards  northerly 
:  to  the  southern  gate  of  the  city.  On  the  left-hand 
side  is  a  naumachia  or  theatre  for  naval  contests, 
about  70<J  ft.  by  300  ft.,  with  its  arena  below  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  ground,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  tiUed  from  an  aqueduct  which  supplied 
water  from  the  stream.  On  the  left,  among  the 
hills,  is  the  Necropolis,  and  sarcophagi  of  black 
basalt  with  Roman  devices  are  to  be  seen  lying 
about.  The  southern  gate  is  in  ruins,  but  it  is 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  triumphal  arch.  The 
main  street  on  entering  the  city  bears  to  the  left, 
leading  to  an  oval  colonnade  or  hippodrome,  310 
ft.  by  230  ft.,  lined  with  columns  2  ft.  5  in.  in 
diameter,  with  capitals  of  the  Ionic  order,  support- 
ing a  plain  entablature.  Immediately  to  the  left 
on  entering  the  city  are  a  large  theatre  and  a 
t«mple.  The  theatre  facing  north  is  open,  and  is 
constructed  to  seat  over  2000  people,  with  a  closed 
stage  110  ft.  across ;  it  is  lavishly  decorated  in  the 
Corinthian  order.  The  temple  facing  nearly  east 
is  peripteral,  measuring  110  tt.  by  85  ft.  along  the 
walls  outside  the  cell ;  the  columns  are  4  ft.  in 
diameter  and  spaced  at  12  ft.  intervals  from  centre 
to  centre.  Near  the  northern  end  of  the  hippo- 
drome the  main  street,  22  ft.  vide,  leads  in  a 
straight  line  direct  to  the  north  gate,  and  is  adorned 
with  a  row  of  columns  on  each  side  with  Corinthian 
capitals  supporting  an  entablature.  The  columns 
are  about  3  ft.  or  more  in  diameter.  The  road, 
22  ft.  wide,  is  paved  with  hard  stone,  Avhich  has 
still  the  marks  of  chariot  wheels,  and  at  the  sides 
are  raised  pavements  for  foot  passengers.  At  a 
distance  of  about  100  yards  is  a  cross  street  at  right 
angles,  also  with  a  double  row  of  columns,  leading 
up  the  hUl  on  the  left  to  the  west  gate,  and  to  the 
right  over  the  stream  by  a  Roman  bridge ;  four 
large  pedestals,  12  ft.  square,  at  the  cross  streets 
stUl  remain,  wiiere  statues  once  adorned  the  city. 
About  50  yards  from  the  cross  streets  are  some 
ruined  palaces,  with  columns  4  ft.  in  diameter,  with 
fragments  of  Egyptian  rose  granite  and  remains  of 
frieze,  cornice,  and  pediment,  on  which  decorations 
have  been  lavished  with  great  exuberance,  with  an 
inscription  apparently  containing  the  name  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  (A.D.  161-180) ;  and  at 
about  100  yards  from  the  cross  street,  both  right 
and  left,  are  the  remains  of  a  series  of  handsome 
buildings,  one  a  basilica,  grouped  in  relation  to  the 
great  temple  of  the  Sun,  which  stands  on  a  natural 
eminence  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  citv  in  the 
western  quarter.  The  temple  facing  tlbe  east 
measures  round  the  waUs  of  cell  89^  ft.  bv  44^  ft., 
the  platform  is  14  ft.  wide  on  each  side.  It  has  at 
the  entrance  12  columns,  5  ft.  in  diameter,  spaced 
at  internals  of  12^  ft.  from  centre  to  centre  :  11  of 
these  magnificent  columns  still  remain  in  situ,  10 
of  them  surmounted  by  their  Corinthian  capit-als. 
All  the  buildings  about  the  temple  have  been 
highly  ornamented.  From  an  inscription  copied  by 
Burckhardt  it  would  appear  that  these  buildings 
were  erected  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  A.D. 


138-161.  Proceeding  farther  north  we  come  to  a 
second  street  of  intersections,  with  a  handsome 
rotunda  over  the  intersection ;  the  cross  street 
leads  on  the  left  to  another  theatre,  and  on  the 
I  right  to  an  extensive  building  supposed  to  have 
b^n  a  bathing  establishment.  The  theatre  is  not 
so  large  as  that  to  the  south,  and  has  an  open  stage 
or  scene.  On  the  east  bank  of  the  river  to  the 
north  is  another  Corinthian  temple  facing  west,  a 
very  unusual  aspect  for  temples  of  the  2nd  and  3rd 
cents,  in  Palestine. 

There  are  many  other  ruins  of  public  buildings 
not  entunerated  whose  identity  has  not  been 
established,  and  a  number  of  inscriptions  (more 
than  ten),  two  of  which,  near  the  ruins  of  a  building 
supposed  to  have  been  a  church,  south  of  the 
temple  of  the  Sun,  refer  to  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  and  the  discontinuance  of  pagan  wor- 
ship of  afiout  5th  cent.,  an  imponant  piece  of 
evidence  in  connexion  with  the  subject  in  Svria 
(Conder,  Palestine,  p.  180).  The  stream  wtich 
runs  through  Jer&sh  is  principally  fed  from  springs 
within  the  city  on  east  side.  TKere  are  very  fiSl 
accounts  of  Jerdsh  in  the  travels  of  Buckingham, 
!  Burckhardt,  Irby,  and  Mangles,  but  no  recent  sur- 
i  veys  have  been  made.  Jer6sh  was  \isited  by 
i  the  present  writer  in  1867,  and  a  sketch  plan 
i  of  the  city  was  made  and  several  plans  of  temples, 
which  have  not  yet  been  published.  Fifteen 
photographs  of  ruins  also  were  taken,  which 
have  been  published  by  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund.  C.  Wakrex. 

GERASENES.— The  country  of  the  Gerasenes 
( AV  of  Mt  8^  Gergesenes;  Mt  5^  Lk  8*  Gadarenes ; 
RV  in  Mt  Gadarenes,  in  Mk  and  Lk  Gerasenes)  is 
referred  to  in  NT  only  in  connexion  with  the  cast- 
ing out  of  the  legion  of  demons  and  their  entry  into 
the  herd  of  swine.  There  are  three  distinct  read- 
ings of  the  name  of  the  people  in  the  MSS — Gerge- 
senes, Gadarenes,  Gerasenes — as  the  following  table 
will  show : — 


Mt  Mk 

K     rsSB/miw  inf  Ttfytr.}  TtftunfHf 

A      (wanting)  r^imftiran 

D     (wanting)  rc^rvw 


Lk 

Ytfmwx^J  (C2  Tlfyur.) 


Thus,  as  WH  ( App.  p.  11)  point  out,  documentary 
evidence  shows  that  TadapTjvQiv  is  the  true  reading 
in  Mt,  TepofftivOf  in  Mk  and  Lk. 

The  miracle  took  place  '  on  the  other  side '  of 
the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  which  is  'over  against 
GalUee'  (i.e.  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake)  (Lk 
8**-  *).  And  when  Jesus  '  was  come  out  of  the  boat, 
straightway  there  met  him  out  of  the  tombs  a 
man  with  an  unclean  spirit,  who  had  his  dwelling 
in  the  tombs'  (Mk  5-).  This  clearly  indicates  that 
the  tombs  were  close  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
from  the  following  passages  it  appears  that  the 
tombs  and  city  were  in  the  proximity :  Lk  8=*^ 
'  There  met  him  a  certain  man  out  of  the  city  who 
had  devils  .  .  .  and  abode  not  in  any  house  but 
in  the  tombs.'  From  the  following  it  appears  that 
the  hUls  ran  up  directly  from  the  coast  of  the  lake : 
Lk  8*^  '  Now  there  was  there  a  herd  of  many 
swine  feeding  on  the  mountains  .  .  .  and  the  herd 
rushed  down  the  steep  into  the  lake,  and  were 
choked.' 

From  this  it  is  certain  that  'the  country  of 

the  Gerasenes '  cannot  refer  to  the  city  of  Gerasa 

in  GUead  (Jerdsh),  as  Gerasa  is  an  inland  town 

east  of  Jordan,  near  Philadelphia,  towards  Arabia 

(BJ  m.  iii.  3,  4),  which  has  certainly  been  identi- 

1  fied  with  the  ruins  of  Jerdsh.     It  also  api>ears  that 

I  Gadara  cannot  be  the  city  spoken  of  in  the  incident, 

I  as  it  (now  Umm  Keis)  is  situated  about  six  or  more 

I  miles  south  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  on  the 
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summit  of  a  liigh  hill  with  the  deep  gor^e  of  the 
river  llieromax  (Jarmidc)  at  its  foot,  cutting  it  off 
from  the  broad  plain  shelving  down  to  the  lake. 
There  was,  however,  a  district  attached  to  the  city 
of  Gadara,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  place  on  the 
lake  called  Gerasa  (not  the  Gerasa  of  the  pre- 
ceding art. )  lay  within  Gadarene  territory.  Gauara 
was  but  6  miles  S.E.  of  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  lake,  and  Jos.  (  Vita,  9,  10)  mentions  Gadarene 
villages  close  to  the  lake  side.  According  to 
Josephus,  however  (BJ IV.  vii.  3),  Gadara  was  the 
capital  of  Pera;a,  which  did  not  extend  north  of 
the  Hieromax.  It  is  not  imi)robable,  however,  that 
during  the  many  vicis.situdes  of  the  administration 
accorded  to  Gadara  its  jurisdiction  may  have  ex- 
tended up  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesaret  at  the  time  the  miracle  occurred. 

The  problem,  tlien,  is  to  find  a  site  on  the  east  side 
of  the  lake  which  satisfies  the  biblical  description 
and  shows  traces  of  the  city  and  tombs.  This  has 
been  successfully  accomplished  by  Thomson  {The 
Land  and  the  Book,  ii.  35),  through  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  ruins  of  Kersa  or  Gersa  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  nearly  half-way 
down  from  the  northern  end,  south  of  the  Wadt/ 
(SamaM(see further  and  especially  Schumacher,  Tfie 
JaulAn,  179).  Wilson  stsites(Iii'roverj/of  Jerusalem, 
p.  368)  that  about  a  mile  south  of  this  the  hills, 
which  everywhere  else  on  the  eastern  side  are 
recessed  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  water's  edge,  approach  within  40  ft.  of  it.  They 
do  not  terminate  abruptly,  but  there  is  a  steep 
even  slope,  which  we  would  identify  with  the 
*  steep  place '  down  which  the  herd  of  swine  ran 
violently  into  the  sea.  Macgregor  {Bob  Roy  on  the 
Jordan,  p.  423)  states,  'Between  Wady  Samakh 
and  Wady  Fik  there  are  at  least  four  distinct 
localities  where  every  feature  in  the  Scripture 
account  of  this  incident  may  be  found  in  com- 
bination ;  above  them  are  rocks  with  caves  in 
them,  very  suitable  for  tombs.'  Thomson  states 
that  there  are  ancient  tombs  in  the  high  grounds 
about  the  ruins  of  Kersa.  Gergesa  and  Gerasa  may 
thus  be  variations  of  the  same  name  which  is  now 
found  under  the  form  of  Kersa,  Chersa,  or  Gersa, 
which  now  exist  close  to  Wady  Samakh,  subject 
to  the  various  pronunciations  according  to  whether 
the  people  are  from  the  hill  country,  or  the  plain, 
or  from  the  desert.  The  name  Gergesenes  appears 
to  be  similar  to  that  of  a  Canaanitish  tribe  (GlR- 
GASUITES)  which,  according  to  Jos  24",  Avould 
appear  to  have  been  located  west  of  Jordan, 
but  which  Jerome  {Comm.  ad  Gen.  xv.)  locates  on 
the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Origen  also  (0pp. 
iv.  140)  alludes  to  the  city  Gergesa,  which  stood 
formerly  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  and  to 
the  precipitous  descent  to  the  water  down  which 
the  swine  rushed.  A  village,  Gergesa,  on  a  hill 
above  the  lake,  is  also  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  {OS'^  p.  25G,  14;  p.  102,  18). 

C.  Warren. 

GERGESENES.— See  Gerasenes. 

GERIZIM  {D'm  in  har  Gerizzim,  the  modern 
Jebel  ct-fur). — This  important  mountain  faces  its 
northern  companion  Ebal,  having  in  the  narrow 
pass  between  them  the  town  of  Nablus  (Neapolis), 
the  ancient  Shechem.  Its  height,  2849  ft.,  makes 
it  lower  than  the  other  by  228  ft.,  but  it  has  far 
surpassed  it  in  historical  and  religious  associations. 
The  cleft  between  tliem  (to  which  possibly  the 
mountain  owes  its  name)  presents  the  only  pass 
from  east  to  west  in  the  mountain  range  of 
Ephraim,  and,  being  also  on  tlie  main  road  from 
north  to  south,  its  facility  of  access  and  central 
position  in  the  land  marked  it  out  as  an  important 
place  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

To-day,  as  the  sacred  place  of  the  little  Samari- 


tan community,  it  is  interesting  chietly  as  a 
monument  to  the  vitality  of  religious  prejudice. 
The  Samaritan  Pentateucn  contains  a  verse  giving 
express  commandment  that  an  altar  should  be 
built  on  Mt.  Gerizim,  making  it  rather  than 
Ebal  or  the  temple-rock  of  Jerusalem  the  first  and 
central  shrine  of  the  chosen  i)eople  and  the  re- 
vealed law.  This  knowledge  of  the  will  of  the 
Almighty  is  thus  confined  to  a  small  and  dwindling 
company  in  a  Syrian  village,  the  rest  of  the  world, 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  being  in  darkness  and 
error  ;  and  the  assumption  is  to  them  one  of  com- 
fort and  complacency.  Tlie  Samaritans  and  their 
Mt.  Gerizim  thus  form  the  world's  memorial  of 
sectarianism,  after  the  manner  of  Natural  History 
showing  at  once  the  grub  and  the  leaf  it  lives  upon. 

The  top  of  the  mountain  is  broad,  bare,  and 
rocky,  and  among  the  sacred  places  scattered  over 
it  some  refer  to  the  Bible  narrative,  others  to 
Samaritan  events,  and  others  to  Cliristian  history. 
1.  Patriarchal. — Abraham  entered  the  Promised 
Land  by  the  pass  of  Gerizim,  encamping  at 
Shechem  by  the  oak  of  Moreli,  Gn  12®  (J).  Geri- 
zim is  also  claimed,  as  against  Mt.  Moriah  in 
Jerusalem,  to  have  been  the  mountain  to  which 
Abraham  was  directed  when  commanded  to  otter 
up  Isaac,  Gn  22-  (R).  Much  discussion  has  taken 
place  over  this  locality,  the  evidence  bearing 
chiefly  on  points  of  distance,  conspicuousness,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  words  Moreh  and  Moriah. 
The  Scripture  account  scarcely  encourages  such 
attempted  precision,  as  its  reference  is  merely  to 
'one  of  the  mountains,'  the  words  'of  Moriah' 
being  an  undoubted  gloss.  On  the  whole,  Gerizim 
or  some  neighbouring  height  accords  best  with  the 
Bible  description. 

The  Samaritans  point  to  a  trench  on  the  S.E. 
end  of  the  Gerizim  summit  as  the  snot  where 
Isaac  was  laid  on  the  altar.  The  Jews  and  Moslems 
agree  with  the  Samaritans  in  attaching  great  im- 
portance to  this  trial  by  sacrifice  in  the  life  of 
Abraham,  Jewish  tradition  stating  that  Isaac  said 
to  his  father,  '  Bind  me  fast,'  and  the  Moslems 
making  Ishmtael,  w-hom  they  substitute  for  Isaac, 
surpass  this  zeal  by  saying,  '  Do  not  bind  me.' 

Samaritan  tradition,  arguing  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  village  of  Salem,  makes  Gerizim 
the  place  where  Abraham  was  met  by  Melchizedek 
and  the  king  of  distant  Sodom  (Gn  l^^'^"-).  It  is 
also  connected  Avith  Jacob,  who,  on  his  return 
from  Paddan-aram,  bought  '  the  parcel  of  ground ' 
for  his  encampment  at  Shechem,  Gn  'SS^^-'^  (E). 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Samaritans  point  to  a 
spot  on  the  summit  called  Khurbet  Lauzeh,  as  the 
place  where  Jacob  slept,  and  had  the  vision  of 
divine  protection  and  promise,  Gn  28^^'-  (E). 

2.  Israelite.  —  Ebal  and  Gerizim  were  the 
mountains  on  whose  sides  the  tribes  assembled 
under  Joshua,  according  to  the  command  of  Moses, 
to  hear  the  curses  and  the  blessings  connected  with 
the  observance  of  the  law  (Dt  U^-^-  27"-",  Jos 
§33. 34J  Gerizim  Avas  probably  selected  in  preference 
to  Ebal  as  the  mount  of  blessing,  because  to  one 
looking  eastAvards  it  Avas  on  tlie  right  hand,  the 
side  of  good  fortune  (see  Driver  on  Dt  ll'^).  The 
Samaritans  point  out  a  piece  of  liat  rocky  ground 
as  tlie  site  of  Joshua's  altar  and  their  own  temple. 

The  distance  from  Ai,  taken  along  Avith  the 
position  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  in  the  centre  of  a 
hostile  country,  has  offered  a  difficulty  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  above  narrative  in  Deutero- 
nomy. A  solution  Avas  attempted  by  Eusebius 
(Onom.  sac.^  253),  Epiphanius,  and  others,  by 
referring  Ebal  and  Gerizim  to  localities  nearer 
the  Jordan  Valley.  But  their  connexion  Avith 
Shechem,  to  Avhich  Josephus  (Ant.  XI.  viii.  G), 
Eusebius,  and  Jerome  themselves  refer,  has 
always  discountenanced  such  a  theorj'. 
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Gerizim  comes  again  into  prominence  when 
Jotham  delivered  his  highly  figurative  parable  to 
the  trejicherous  elders  of  Shechem  (Jg  9""^). 

Tradition  has  represented  these  two  mountains 
a<  1  in  ill /lit  under  the  spell  of  the  blessings  and 
lee  prononncea  upon  them,  declaring 
<  ;o  be  beautiful  and  fertile,  Mhile  Ebal  is 

bare  and  barren  ;  but  at  the  present  day  they  show 
the  similarity  that  might  be  expected  from  their 
proximity,  elevation,  and  composition. 

3.  Samaritan.  —  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Samaritans  erected  a  temple  on  Gerizim  which 
henceforth  became  the  rival  of  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  in  historical  claims  and  sanctity 
as  a  religious  centre.  The  occasion  that  led  to 
its  erection,  ace.  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xi.  viii.  2,  4), 
was  the  marriage  between  Manasseh  of  the  high- 
priestly  family  in  Jerusalem  and  the  daughter  of 
Sanballat.  This  union,  and  many  similar  inter- 
marriages, created  the  desire  for  an  independent 
sanctuary,  that  would  be  free  from  the  dictation 
of  the  Jerusalem  authorities.  It  is  practically 
certain  that  Josephus'  chronology  here  is  incorrect. 
He  places  the  erection  of  the  schismatic  temple  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  according 
to  him,  authorized  its  erection  ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  temple  on  Gerizim  was  built 
a  century  earlier  (c.  432  B.C.)  by  the  son-in-law  of 
Sanballat  the  Horonite  referred  to  in  Neh  13=*  (cf. 
inter  alios,  Ryle,  Canon  o/OT,  91  f . ).  This  Samari- 
tan temple  lasted  at  least  tUl  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  when  it  was  probably  destroyed 
(c.  110  B.c)by  John  Hyrcanus (Jos.  Ant.  xm.  ix.  1 ; 
Wars,  I.  ii.  6).  To  what  extent  this  rivalry  as  to 
the  proper  site  of  worship  survived  in  the  time  of 
Chnst,  is  seen  in  the  proverbial  hatred  between 
Jews  and  Samaritans,  and  in  the  arguments  urged 
by  the  Samaritan  woman  at  Jacob's  weU(Jn4*'-^). 

4.  Christian. — The  most  conspicuous  ruins  in 
Gerizim  at  the  present  day  are  those  called  in 
Arabic  el-Kiddah,  '  the  fortress."  We  have  here 
the  remains  of  the  church  built  by  the  Christians 
in  the  reign  of  Zeno  in  A.D.  475,  which,  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  Samaritans,  was  afterwards 
enlarged  and  fortified  by  Justinian  in  530.  See 
Samaeitaxs. 

The  most  interesting  link  with  the  past  is  the 
yearly  celebration  of  the  Samaritan  Passover  on 
its  summit.  As  the  sun  sets  on  the  Passover  Eve, 
the  seven  Iambs  are  slain,  ceremonially  examined, 
and  roasted  in  the  oven  pit.  At  nudnight  the 
covering  is  removed,  and  the  flesh  is  eaten  by  the 
standing  elders  Avith  their  families  in  the  im- 
proA-ized  tents.  Anything  left  over  is  scrupulously 
collected  and  consumed,  so  that  the  letter  of  the 
commandment  may  be  kept. 

Literati  RE.— Robinson,  BRP  ii.  274  flf.;  SWP  ii.  148  ff.; 
Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine  (Index);  Gu6rin,  Samarit,  i' 
424  ff.;  Thomson,  Land  and  the  Book  (lnAe:s.);  Baedeker-Socin, 
Pal.  220,  222 ;  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  119  f.,  384  n.  2 ;  Ck)nder, 
Tent-Work,  eh.  ii.  :  Murray,  Guide-book  to  Syria  (Index) ; 
DriveT  on  Dt  1129  ;  Baudissin,  Stud.  z.  Sem.  Rel..ges.  ii.  252. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 
GEBON  should  possibly  appear  as  a  proper  name 
in  2  ilac  &,  according  to  which  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  sent  yepotn-a  'Myivalov  lAV  and  RV  'an  old 
man  of  Athens,'  RVm  'Geron  an  Athenian")  -to 
compel  the  Jews  to  depart  from  the  laws  of  their 
fathers.' 

GERRENIANS  fecjs  ~Qv  TepprjvQv.  A  Tewrjpur, 
AV  Gerrhenians.  2  Mae  13-^^  —  Wlien  Lysias, 
recalled    from   Pal.    l.y   troubles   in   SjTia.   made 

gate  with  Jula^  Maccabaeus  in  B.C.   162,  he  left 
egemoni'l.  ■;  a-  commandant  'from  Ptolemais  to 
the   G.      A\    ^viongly,    'made   him — i.e.   Judas — 
principal  governor/  etc.  i.    The  true  reading  and  the  | 
})eople  iutended  ai-  L.^h  uncertain.     The  analogy  j 
of  1  Mae  11-5-^  ^■•,  e  place  near  the  border  1 


of  Egypt;  but  Gerrha,  between  Pelusium  and 
Rhinocolura,  was  in  Egyptian  territory.  Ewald 
{Hist.,  Eng.  tr.  v.  319)  suggested  that  the  word 
should  be  understood  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gerar, 
an  ancient  PhU.  city  S.E.  of  Gaza ;  and  this  view 
is  supported  by  cod.  55,  which  reads  TepofnivQp  (see 
RVm).  On  the  other  hand,  Syr.  reads  Gazar 
(5^i),  i.e.  Gezeror  Gazara,  not  far  from  Lydda  (of. 
lMacl5^=»).  H.  A.  "VN'HITE. 

GERSHOM  (Disnf  or  crnj).— 1.  The  firstborn  son  of 
Moses  and  Zipporah  (Ex  222=18»,  both  JE,  1  Ch 
23^).  In  the  two  former  passages  the  writer  ex- 
plains the  name  as  though  it  were  connected  with 
13  'a  sojourner'  and  c^  'there,'  cf.  the  LXX  form 
T-npff&^  (Ex  2S=18«).  Unless  Ex  4"^  (J)  gives  us 
an  account  of  his  circumcision  we  know  nothing 
further  of  G.'s  life,  but  there  are  a  few  scattered 
notices  of  his  descendants.  In  the  pre-Massoretic 
text  of  Jg  18*",  supported  by  some  cursive  IklSS  of 
the  LXX,  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gershom,  the  son 
of  Moses,  is  said  to  have  oiOSciated  as  priest  of 
the  sanctuary  of  J"  at  Dan,  and  it  is  added  that 
the  oflBce  was  held  by  members  of  the  family  until 
the  Captivity.  The  MT  here  reads  ^Manasseh  for 
Moses ;  so  LXX,  A,  B,  L.  See  Moore,  in  loc.  In 
1  Ch  23"  it  is  stated  that  the  sons  of  Moses  were 
reckoned  amongst  the  tribe  of  Levi,  i.e.  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Aaronite  branch  of  the  family, 
who  were  consecrated  for  special  purposes.  La.stly, 
from  1  Ch  26**  we  learn  that  in  the  time  of  David 
a  son  of  G.  named  Shebuel  was  'ruler  over  the 
treasuries,'  cf.  23"  24P^  (Shubael).  2.  Gershon,  the 
eldest  son  of  Levi  (1  Ch  6»«-  "•  ^-  ^-  ^  "  15").  See 
next  article.  3.  A  descendant  of  Phinehas  who 
journeyed  with  Ezra  from  Babylon  to  Jems. 
(Ezr  8-).  "VV.  C.  Allex. 

GERSHON  (pch^,  called  also  Gershom,  o^znj  or 
cbn:,  1  Ch  e^*- "•»•«•  «^'- "  15').— All  our  data 
about  G.  and  his  family  come  from  P  and  the 
Chronicler,  the  latter,  however,  adding  nothing  to 
P's  account  with  regard  to  G.  himself.  According 
to  these  writers  he  was  the  firstborn  of  the  tliree 
sons  of  Levi  (Ex  6",  Nn  3i",  1  Ch  6^-  ^«  23«),  bom 
before  the  migration  of  Jacob  and  his  family  into 
Egypt  (Gn  46^1).  He  had  two  sons,  Libni  (for 
whom  we  find  Ladan  in  1  Ch  23^  26^)  and  Shimei 
(Ex  6",  Nu  31^  1  Ch  6"-  ^).  This  is  aU  that  we  know 
of  G.  personally,  but  of  the  fortunes  of  his  descend- 
ants we  have  fuller  particulars.  Their  history 
falls  into  three  periods— (1)  the  wilderness  wander- 
ings ;  (2)  the  monarchy ;  (3)  after  the  Exile. 

1.  At  the  time  of  the  census  taken  by  Moses 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  the  Gershonites  were 
divided  into  two  families,  the  Libniies  and  the 
Shimeites  (Nu  3-^).  The  whole  number  of  males 
from  a  month  old  was  7500  (3^),  and  between 
30  and  50  years  of  age  2630  (4^-*-3»-a).  Their 
position  in  the  camp  was  behind  the  tabernacle 
westward  (3^),  and  their  chief  at  this  time  was 
Eliasaph  the  son  of  Lael  (3^).  The  office  assigned 
to  them  by  P  during  the  wilderness  wandering 
was  the  carrying  of  the  curtains,  the  coverings, 
the  screens,  and  the  hangings  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting,  together  with  the 
accompanying  cords  and  instruments  (3=^"-^  42+-as 
10^').  In  this  the)-  were  to  be  at  the  command  of 
Aaron,  and  were  superintended  by  Ithamar  his  son 
(43T-38J  Two  waggons  and  four  oxen  were  assigned 
to  them  for  this  service  {V\.  In  this  respect  of 
office  the  Gershonites  were  preceded  by  the  younger 
family,  the  Koliathites.  The  G.  are  also  mentioned 
at  the  time  of  the  census  taken  by  Moses  and 
Eleazar  in  the  plains  of  Moab  by' the  Jordan, 
when  the  whole  number  of  the  Levites  was  23,000 
(26*^).     At  the   allotment  of    Levitical  cities  by. 
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Joshua  and  Eleazar  after  the  entry  into  Pal., 
thirteen  cities  in  the  territories  of  eastern  Man- 
asseh,  Issachar,  Asher,  and  Naphtali  were  assigned 
to  the  Gershonites  (Jos  21«-  '^-'-^  [P]  =  1  Ch  6«*-  7»-^«). 

2.  In  the  reign  of  David,  as  narrated  by  the 
Chronicler,  we  have  several  references  to  the  Ger- 
shonites.* The  G.  family  of  Asapli,  together  witli 
the  Kohathite  family  of  Heman  and  the  Merarite 
familyof  Ethan  or  Jednthun,  were,  aec.  to  this  writer, 
specially  set  apart  to  administer  the  temple  music 
(cf.  1  Ch  621-*^  251-^  ;  and  see  ASAPU).  Consequently, 
at  the  bringing  of  the  ark  into  Jerus.,  of  the  130 
Gershonites  under  the  leadership  of  Joel  who  are 
said  to  have  been  present  (1  Ch  15^),  Asaph  and 
certain  others  took  part  in  the  music  (15"-^*  IG^-''). 
Descendants  of  the  two  families  of  Ladan  (for 
Libni)  and  Shiinei  are  mentioned  as  '  heads  of  the 
fathers'  houses'  wlien  David  divided  the  Levites 
into  courses  (1  Ch  23^-"),  and  the  sons  and  grand- 
sons of  Ladan  are  spoken  of  as  superintendents  of 
the  treasuries  at  this  time  (1  Ch  262i-2  29«).  In 
1  Ch  26'  the  marginal  reading  Ebiasaph  should  be 
followed.  Further,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  G.  are 
mentioned  as  taking  part  with  the  other  Levites 
in  the  cleansing  of  the  temple  (2  Ch  29'^-  '*),  and 
in  2  Ch  35"  the  Asaphite  singers  are  recorded 
as  present  when  the  passover  was  kept  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Josiah. 

3.  In  the  period  after  tlie  Exile  we  hear  a  good 
deal  of  the  Asaphite  branch  of  the  singers.  When 
Zerubbabel  returned  to  Jerusalem,  128  Asaphites 
(or  148  ace.  to  Neh  7**)  were  included  amongst  his 
followers  (Ezr  2").  At  the  laying  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  temple,  Asaphites  are  found  leading 
the  music  (Ezr  3'**),  and  special  provision  appears 
to  have  been  made  for  them  (Neh  IP";  ct.  also 
1  Ch9i»,  Neh  11"  1235). 

The  name  Gershonites  ('jY^an)  occurs  Nu  3^^-  ^•■* 
424. 27. 28  26"  Jos  213^,  1  Ch  23^  2  Ch  29'^     t^,       ^^^ 

elsewhere  called  '  the  sons  of  Gershon'  (Ex  6",  Nu 
318. 25  422. 38. «  77  10"),  or  '  the  children  of  Gershon ' 
(Jos  21«-  27),  or  '  the  sons  of  Gershom '  (I  Ch  6"-  ^'^- " 
15^).  For  their  history  see  above.  In  1  Ch  26^'  the 
word  is  applied  in  sing,  to  Ladan,  in  29*  to  Jehiel. 

W.  C.  Allen. 
GERSON  (A  T-qpatbv,  B  Tapo(T6ro/*os),  1  Es  8-'^.— 
In  Ezr  8=*  Gebshom. 

GERUTH  -  CHIMHAM  (dhd?  nn?  Kere,  dhid?  '3 
Kethibh)  Jer  41". — A  khan  (?)  which  possibly  de- 
rived its  name  from  Chimham,  the  son  of  Barzillai 
the  Gileadite,  2  S  19^^'-.  See  Chimham.  Instead 
of  nn?  we  should  almost  certainly  read  nn-ia 
'  hurdles,'  after  Josephus  and  Aquila  (see  Graf). 

GESHAN  (;5^'3).— A  descendant  of  Caleb,  1  Ch  2^^. 
Mod.  editions  of  AV  have  Gesham,  although  the 
correct  form  of  the  name  appears  in  ed.  of  1611. 

GESHEM  (cyj,  Triffafi,  Neh  2'»  e^-^  in  6«  the 
form  Gashmu  occurs). — An  Arabian,  who  is  named 
alon^  with  Sanballat  the  Horonite  and  Tobiah 
the  Ammonite,  as  an  opponent  of  Neh.  during  the 
rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  He  may  have 
belonged  to  an  Arab  community,  which,  as  we 
learn  from  the  monuments,  was  settled  by  Sargon 
in  Samaria  c.  B.C.  715  —  this  would  explain  his 
close  connexion  with  the  Samaritans  ;  or  he  may 
have  been  the  chief  of  an  Arab  tribe  dwelling  in  the 
S.  of  Judah,  in  which  case  his  presence  would  point 
to  a  coalition  of  all  tlie  neighbouring  peoples  against 
Jerusalem.  Since  the  internal  administration  of 
the  Persian  satraps  was  not  siifticiently  lirm  to 
prevent  petty  feuds  among  subject  races  in  distant 
parts  of  the  empire,  there  is  nothing  unnatural  in 

•  It  must  never  be  overlooked  that  it  is  the  habit  of  the 
Chronicler  to  carry  back  many  of  the  arrani^emcntii  of  his  own 
age  to  the  time  of  David. 


the  mention  of  an  alliance  of  Samaritans,  Arabians, 
Aslidodites,  and  Ammonites  against  the  Jews 
(Neh  4''-).  Geshem  with  his  confederates  mocked 
Neh.'s  intention  of  repairinj;  the  walls  (2'*) ;  and 
when  the  walls  were  completed,  he  joined  •with 
Sanballat  in  inviting  Neh.  to  a  conference  in  the 
plain  of  Ono  (6''''-).  His  authority  was  cited  in 
support  of  the  rumour  tliat  Neh.  intended  to  rebel 
agamst  the  Persian  king  (6").  H.  A.  WHITE. 

GESHUR,  GESHURITE  (mr^,  n?»in).— A  sjnall 
Arama3an  tribe  whose  tenitory,  together  vfith 
that  of  Maacah  (wli.  see),  formed  the  VV.  border  of 
Bashan  (Dt  3»<,  Jos  12«  13'M.  The  (Jcshurites  were 
not  expelled  by  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  to 
whom  their  land  had  been  allotted  (Jos  13'^),  and 
were  still  ruled  by  an  indej>endent  king  in  the 
reign  of  David,  who  married  the  daughter  of 
Talmai  king  of  Geshur  (2  S  3-'),  After  the  murder 
of  his  half-brotlier  Amnoii,  Absalom  took  refuge 
with  his  maternal  grandfather  in  'Geshur  of 
Aram'  (2  S  13^^  15").  Geshur  and  Maacah  were 
probably  situated  in  the  modern  Jaul&n  (Smith, 
HGHL  p.  548,  n.  9),  if  they  are  not  to  be  identified 
with  it  (Driver,  Deut.  p.  56  f.).  In  1  Ch  2'='  Geshur 
and  Aram  are  said  to  have  taken  the  'tent- 
villages'  of  Jair  from  the  Israelites.  On  the 
strength  of  Jos  13-  and  1  S  27^  it  has  been  main- 
tained that  there  was  another  tribe  of  this  name  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Philistines.  This  view 
has  been  recently  revived  by  Hommel  (AI£T  p. 
237  ft'. ),  who  regards  Geshur  as  a  contraction  for 
Gfi-Ashfir  or  Ge-Shftr,  'the  lowland  of  Ashftr  or 
Shfir,'  and  identifies  it  with  the  extreme  southern 
portion  of  Palestine  between  el-Arlsh  ('the  brook 
of  Egypt')  and  Gaza  (or  Beersheba).  According 
to  Hommel,  this  tract  of  country  was  originally 
inhabited  by  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Ashur  being 
treated  as  the  '  broken '  or  internal  plural  form  of 
Asher).  But  even  if  we  could  follow  him  in  his 
view  that  SMir  (Gn  16'  20'  25'»,  1  S  15")  was 
merely  a  popular  abbreviation  oiAshiir  (see  Shuk), 
and  that  the  latter  was  so  called  after  the  tribe  of 
Asher,  his  derivation  of  Geshur  must  be  rejected. 
Such  a  contraction  as  Geshur  for  Ge-Ashur  or 
Ge-SMir  ("WVi  for  iv^iy  n'3  or  n?r  n'3),  is  entirely  foreign 
to  the  Hebrew  language ;  and,  further,  the  meaning 
of  ge'  (N'i!,  constr.  st.  of  n;?)  is  not  '  lowland,'  but 
'ravine'  or  'glen.'  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  B 
text  of  the  LXX  at  1  S  27^  gives  only  one  name, 
omitting  Geshur,  which  is  probably  an  incorrect 
gloss  (see  GiRZiTE).  In  the  remaining  passage 
(Jos  13-)  the  context  (cf.  vv."- ")  renders  the 
present  reading  very  suspicious :  jjossibly  we 
should  substitute  inn-*??]  ('and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Gezer')  for  nic'fj'?;;]  ('and  all  the  Geshurites '). 
In  the  absence  of  further  proof,  therefore,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  name  Geshur  was  applied  only 
to  the  country  E.  of  the  Jordan. 

In  2  S  2"  'Geshurites'  (n^^'fi?)  should  perhaps  be 
substituted  for  'Ashurites  ('"I't^^;;")-  So  Vulg., 
Syr.,  and  Thenius,  Ewald,  Wellhausen.  Others 
prefer  to  read '"I?" xn  (' Asherites,'  cf.  Jg  P^).  This 
IS  adopted  by  Koh'ler,  Kamphausen,  Klostermann, 
Budde,  and  others.  J.  F.  StenniNG. 

GESTURES.  —  1.  An  emotional  necessity/  of 
Oriental  life.  Gesture  is  much  resorted  to  by 
Orientals  in  the  communication  of  their  thoughts 
and  expression  of  their  feelings.  Tliis  does  not 
prove  them  more  emotional  than  Anglo-Saxons, 
if  we  use  this  term  of  sincerity  of  feeling  and  its 
practical  and  permanent  influence  upon  conduct, 
but  they  have  much  greater  facility  and  variety  in 
its  exjiression.  Where  we  control  our  feelings, 
they  are  controlled  by  them,  not  because  the 
feelings  are  always  stronger,  but  because  the  con- 
trolling i>ower  is  less.     They  are  more  governed  by 
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the  impression  of  the  moment,  and  the  mood 
changes  with  the  occasion  that  produced  it.  Thus 
the  passage  of  a  funeral  procession  through  an 
Oriental  town  makes  a  reverent  hush  among  the 
trades  and  traffic  of  the  street,  and  the  people  stand 
mute  and  motionless  like  a  guard  of  honour ; 
among  the  aged  and  intirm,  lips  move  in  prayer, 
and  eves  are  tilled  with  tears  ;  out  when  the  spec- 
tacle has  passed,  the  return  to  other  things  is  rapid, 
easy,  and  complete. 

In  congenial  company  a  jest  may  cause  such 
merriment  that  one  of  the  number  will  caU  out, 
'The  Lord  cover  (forgive)  us  for  this  laughter!' 
In  the  same  way  grief  is  vented  to  the  point  of 
physical  reaction  and  dismissal.  In  lands  that 
nave  given  freedom  to  the  press,  there  is  an  out- 
spoken frankness  about  the  statement  of  private 
intention  and  public  aflFairs,  but  the  feelings  of 
the  heart  are  kept  in  hallowed  reserve ;  in  the 
East,  on  the  contrary,  plans,  motives,  and  ex- 
pectations are  seldom  stated  simply  and  sincerely, 
but  the  expression  of  feeling  is  always  profuse  and 
exuberant.  The  strongest  possible  terms  of  devo- 
tion to  God  and  attachment  to  friends  are  in 
constant  use,  but  only  one  of  themselves  can  tell 
when  language  is  the  symbol  of  feeling  and  when 
its  substitute.  In  modem  SjTia,  a  mere  child 
detected  in  theft  or  falseliood  at  school  boldly 
calls  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that  he  is 
innocent.  In  the  Arabic  grammar,  emotional 
apostrophe  is  treated  as  a  commonplace  of  daUy 
speech,  and  rules  are  provided  for  adjuration  and 
imprecation.  Conversation  is  usually  conducted 
in  a  loud  tone  of  voice ;  truth,  in  the  interest  of 
truth,  is  sympatheticallv  exaggerated  ;  the  simple 
'yes'  and  'no'  of  the  European  are  regarded  as 
cold  and  deficient  in  humanity. 

The  Bible  abounds  in  vivid  narrative,  and  the 
dramatic  form  is  approached  in  Job  and  Canticles, 
but  neither  among  the  Hebrews  nor  the  Arabs  has 
there  been  any  dramatic  literature  in  the  European 
sense  of  the  term.  This  may  be  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  their  speech  is  generally  so  figurative  and 
animated. 

Such  temperament  and  surroundings  help  to  ex- 
plain the  fact  that  the  language  of  Orientals  is  so 
rich  in  figure,  and  their  spoken  words  to  such  an 
unusual  degree  helped  ana  harmonized  by  appro- 
priate gesture. 

2.  Expressiveness  and  variety  of  Oriental  gesture. 
— To  the  European,  Oriental  gesture  is  lacking 
in  self-command  and  husbanded  energy,  and 
approaches  grimace  and  contortion.  The  whole 
body  is  pressed  into  the  service.  Two  men  engaged 
in  warm  dispute  appear  to  be  using  the  deaif  and 
dumb  alphabet.  The  body  is  one  moment  bent 
for^vard,  the  next  is  standing  erect ;  the  hands  are 
stretched  out  in  supplication,  and  then  slapped  and 
held  on  each  side  of  the  head  in  the  anguish  of 
distraction  and  the  shock  of  assumed  amazement. 
The  eyes  flash,  and  the  voices  rise  higher,  until 
one  yields  to  the  vehemence  of  the  other  (2  S  19"), 
or  lloth  are  separated  bv  the  bystanders  (Ex  2"). 
The  head  is  shaken,  novlded,  jerked,  and  inclined 
sideways,  forwards,  and  backwards  in  a  variety  of 
ways  reaching  in  suggested  meaning  from  indiffer- 
ence, impatience,  acquiescence,  and  denial  to 
amazement,  sarcasm,  denunciation,  and  disgust. 
The  shrugging  of  the  shoulders  is  similarly  varied 
to  express  embarrassment,  surprise,  ignorance,  and 
irresponsibility.  An  Oriental  reading  the  Bible 
naturally  supplies  this  shrug  when  reading  Gn  25^ 
37*  4416,  Ex  3'3  15-^  17^  1  S  17^,  Ph  1^,  the  first 
sentence  of  Rev  7",  etc.  In  salutation  the  form 
varies  with  the  relationship.  A  man  greeting  his 
senior  or  superior  brings  the  hand  with  a  round 
sweep  towards  the  ground,  as  if  he  should  be 
kneeling  there,  and  lifts  it  to  his  breast  and  head. 


implying  readiness  to  receive,  imderstand,  and 
obey  commands.  Kelatives  or  intimate  acquaint- 
ances meeting  each  other  after  an  interval  kiss 
each  other  on  both  cheeks.  A  son  or  daughter 
kisses  the  hand  of  a  parent  or  aged  relative,  and 
the  same  respect  ful  courtesy  is  shown  towards  priests 
as  spiritual  fathers.  Frequently,  a  man  meeting 
lus  triend  puts  out  both  hands  as  if  to  clasp  and 
kiss  bis  hand  with  the  respect  of  inferior  to 
superior,  but  the  other  is  expected  to  defeat  this 
intention,  allowing  his  fingers  to  be  touched,  and 
by  withdravi-ing  his  hand  to  claim  the  equxility  of 
a  friend.  When  one  enters  a  room  where  others 
are  seated,  those  assembled  rise  in  token  of  respect 
and  welcome,  this  being  especially  observed  in  the 
ca.se  of  the  aged. 

Many  particular  gestures  and  special  actions 
might  be  noted.  The  beggar  at  the  door  brings 
his  forefinger  across  his  teeth  to  prove  that  he 
has  eaten  nothing  that  day  (Am  4*). 

In  friendly  explanation,  as  an  act  of  affectionate 
persuasion,  and  as  a  liberty  of  familiar  friendship, 
the  hand  is  put  under  the  chin,  and  the  face  lifted 
up,  or  the  beard  stroked  as  Joab  did  to  Amasa 
(2  S  20*).  The  outstretched  arm  indicates  authority 
and  decision,  if  the  hand  is  also  open  and  extendi 
(Ex  6*) ;  but  when  the  fingers  and  thvunb  are  drawn 
together  to  a  cone,  it  implies  a  respectful  request 
for  permission  to  speak  or  interfere  (Ac  21**). 

>^turally,  the  most  characteristic  gestures  are 
those  where  the  strongest  emotions  are  called 
forth  or  appealed  to,  as  in  the  dance,  in  bereave- 
ment, and  the  symbolical  gestures  and  attitudes 
of  Oriental  prayer.  See  further  such  articles  as 
Foot,  Hand,  Heud.  G.  M.  Mackie. 

GET,  GETTING.— 1.  The  verb  to '  get '  ^of  which 
the  psurts  are  get,  gat*  or  got,  gotten  or  got)  is 
frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  'go,'  generally 
followed  immediately  by  a  personail  pronoun. 
Thus  2  S  4'  '  they  smote  him  .  .  .  and  gat  them 
away  through  the  plain  all  night'  (•~4"K.v  T^  "/"n, 
RV  'went  by  the  way  of  the  Arabah').  Four 
times  in  XT  Cnraye,  the  imperat.  of  inrdyu,  to 
'  depart,'  is  so  tr*,  viz.  inra-ye  ZoTaFo,  '  (Jet  thee 
hence,t  Satan,'  Mfc  4i«  (Rhem.  'Avant  Satan'); 
and  &ray€  ArUrw  ftov  Zaro^a,  '  Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan,'  Mt  16»,  Mk  8»  Lk  4»  (the  last  omitted  by 
RV  aft«r  edd.).  This  idiom  is  still  bolder  in 
earlier  versions,  as  in  Tind.,  Mt  27*^  'the  bye 
prestes  and  pharises  got  them  selves  to  Pilate ' ; 
Lk  22°^  *  And  he  gate  him  selfe  from  them,  about 
a  stones  cast ' ;  Jn  5^*  '  For  Jesus  had  gotten  him 
selfe  awaye,  because  that  ther  was  preace  of 
people  in  the  place.' 

2.  The  same  form  of  expression  (though  the 
idiom  is  diiierent,  the  pron.  being  now  the  remote 
object)  is  often  used  when  the  meaning  is  '  find '  or 
'  gain.'  Sometimes  the  pers.  pron.  is  expressed  in 
the  Heb.,  sometimes  not.  Thus  Gn  34*  'Get  me 
this  damsel  to  wife '  ('Vr^)  ;  Ex  14^  '  When  I  have 
gotten  me  honour  upon  Pharaoh '  (n2^75) ;  2  S  20* 
'  lest  he  get  him  fenced  cities '  (i^  »WW) ;  Ec  2?  '  I 
got  me  servants'  (c*!?;;  ^rriQ,  RV  'I  bought  men- 
servants')  ;  2^  '  I  gathered  me  also  silver '  (*>  '^"P*?); 
Jer  131  '  (tO  and  get  thee  a  Unen  girdle '  (H?  V^, 
RV  '  buy  thee ').  This  remote  object  is  expressed 
otherwise  than  by  a  pers.  pron.  in  1  Mac  3'  '  So  he 
gat  his  people  great  honour '  (xai  erXdnyew  5c^aM  ry 
\a^  aiTov). 

3.  Other  passages  deserving  attention  are  :  Gn4* 
'  I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord  '  (tik  stk  'rrja 

*  The  1611  edition  of  AT  spelts  this  form  'gate'  everywhere 
except  Sir  462, 1  jjac  »». 

t  "Diis  passage  has  given  the  |dirase  'get  thee  hence'  a 
meanii^  in  mod.  Eng.  which  it  did  not  alwaj-s  cany.  Thus 
Mk  1**  llnd.  '  Get  the  hence  and  shewe  thy  silfe  to  the  preste' ; 
Jn  fill  TSnd.  'Take  np  thy  beed,  and  get  thee  hence';  and 
Zee  69  AV  '  Get  you  hence,  walk  to  and  fro  through  the  earth.' 
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m.T,  KV  '  I  have  gotten  a  man  with  the  help  of 
the  Lord '  *) ;  Wis  10*  '  they  {?at  not  only  this 
hurt,  that  tliey  knew  not  tlie  things  which  were 
good'  (i^\A§r)(Tav,  RV  'were  disabled');  yir  13" 
'  Smiling  iiiwn  tliee  [he]  will  get  out  tliy  secrets' 
(efcTdo-fi,  RV  '  will  search  thee  out ') ;  21"  '  getteth 
the  understanding  tliereof '  (/caTa/c/xxTet  toO  ivvvfifMros 
ainov,  RV '  becometh  master  of  the  intent  thereof ') ; 
27'"  '  so  hast  thou  let  thy  neighbour  go,  and  shalt 
not  get  him  again'  {oii  Oijpfvireis  avrov,  RV  'thou 
>vilt  not  catch  him  agam ') ;  1  Mac  O*-*  '  when 
Bacchides    gat    knowledge    thereof    (fyvu,    RV 

•  knew  it ') ;  2  Mac  5*  '  But  Jason  slew  his  own 
citizens  without  mercy,  not  considering  that  to 
get  the  day  of  them  of  his  own  nation  would  be 
a  most  unhappy  day  for  him '  (oi)  avwowv  rrjv  els  rovs 
ffvyyevtis  einjfiepicLV  dvaij/xeplav  fivai  ttiv  fieylffrrjv,  RV 

*  that  good  success  against  kinsmen  is  the  greatest 
ill  success' +). 

Getting  is  used  as  a  verbal  subst.  in  Gn  31"*  '  the 
cattle  of  his  getting'  (ij.'jp  njpp,  Dillm.  das  Vieh 
seines  Erwerbes,  *  the  cattle  of  his  possession ' ; 
Kalisch,  *  the  cattle  of  his  acquisition ') ;  and  in 
Pr  4^  '  with  all  thy  getting,  get  understanding ' 
(IJ:}?"*???,  RV  '  with  all  tliou  hast  gotten '  :  the 
meaning  is  not  '  whatever  thou  gettest,  get  imder- 
standing,'  but  *  by  means  of  all  thy  gains,  get 
imderstanding ' ;  cf.  Mt  LS**'  '  went  and  sold  all 
that  he  had,  and  bought  it').  T.  Lever  {Sermons, 
1550,  Arber's  ed.  p.  117)  translates  Is  56'^  'Un- 
shamefaste  dogges,  know'ynge  no  measure  of  gredye 
gettynge.'  J.  Hastings. 

GETHER  (no3).— Named  in  Gn  lO^^,  along  with 
Uz,  Hul,  and  Mush,  as  one  of  the  'sons  of  Aram' 
(in  1  Ch  1'^  simply  '  sons  of  Shem  ').  The  clan  of 
which  he  is  the  eponymous  founder  has  not  been 
identified.     Dillmann  considers  that  Knobel's  ex- 

{ A&neitions {Volkerta/cl, 235 f.) from  Arabian  genea- 
ogies,  as  well  as  the  attempts  of  Glaser  {Skizze  d. 
Gesch.  u.  Gcog.  Arab.  421  f.),  have  failed  to  yield 
any  acceptable  results. 

GETHSEMANE  (re^o-^yua^'eO.— A  'plot  of  ground' 
{X(^piov,  ^It  ^t)-'",  Mk  14^'^),  which  appears  to  have 
been  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives  (Lk  22^®)  and  beyond  the 
ravine  of  the  Kidron  (Ju  18').  The  'garden'  or 
enclosure  (/ctjtos)  belonging  to  it  was  tlie  scene  of 
our  Lord's  Agony.  The  name  (from  n?  '  press '  and 
1^5*  'oil')  means  'oil-press'  (on  the  form  of  the 
name  see  Dalman,  Gravi.  152,  289  n.  3).  Leaving 
Jerusalem  by  St.  Stephen's  gate  one  comes  to  the 
traditional  site  of  Gethsemane,  at  a  distance  of 
almost  50  yards  beyond  the  bridge  that  spans  the 
Kidron.     A  stone  wall  encloses  a  nearly  square 

*  There  are  two  difBculties  :  (1)  'n'JlJ  '  I  have  gotten '  is 
evidently  meant  to  explain  the  name  j:i:  Cain.  See  under  Cain. 
(2)  mn'-n^  is  either  simply  'the  Lord'  (nN  being  the  sign  of  the 
object),  or  'with  the  Lord'  (TIN  being  the  prep.).  The  prep,  is 
not  elsewhere  used  with  m.T  (yet  c(.  '9"nK  i|  'C'KiVi  Job  26^). 
But  the  direct  object  gives  so  difficnlt  a  sense  that  most 
versions  and  commentators  prefer  the  prep.,  as  AV  and  RV. 
The  LXX  has  'Exmrxurit  ittOpnToy  Sii  Tcu  BuiS  ;  O.L.,  Vulg. 
po*sedi(aequirivi,  procrean)  homiiiem  per  deum;  Luther,  Ich 
habe  den  Mann,  den  Heim' ;  Wye.  l.'J82,  ' I  haue  liad  a  man  bi 
God,'  1388,  '  Y  haue  getc  a  man  bi  God  ' ;  Tind.  '  I  haue  gotten  a 
man  of  the  Lorde  ' ;  Gov.  '  I  haue  opteyned  the  man  of  the 
LoRDE ' ;  Rog.  '  1  haue  obteyned  a  man  of  the  Lord  ' ;  Gen. '  I  haue 
obteined  a  man  by  the  Lord '  [Gen.  marg.  That  is,  according  to 
the  Lord'i  promise,  as  ch.  S'b  ;  some  read.  To  the  Lord,  as 
reioycing  for  the  sonue,  whom  she  wolde  offer  to  the  Lord  as  the 
first  f  rutes  of  her  birth '] ;  Bish. '  1  haue  gotten  a  man  of  the  Lord ' ; 
Dou.  '  I  haue  gotten  a  man  through  God ' ;  Kautzsch,  '  Kinen 
Menschen  habe  ich  erhalten  mit  llilfe  Jahwes.'  See  Spurrell,  t7i 
loe.,  supplemented  by  Konig  in  Expot.  5th  Ser.  vii.  205  f. 

t  This  passage  is  referred  to  by  Scrivener  {Camb.  Bible,  p.  65 
n.  1)  as  one  of  the  colloquial  forms  which  disfigure  the  AV 
Apocrypha,  though  he  admits  that  it  keeps  up  the  verbal  play  of 
the  Greek.  It  is,  however,  no  colloquial  or  other  EnL'lish  idiom, 
it  is  simply  a  literal  tr.  of  the  Greek.  The  Gen.  Bible  is  more 
idiomatic,  '  not  considering  that  to  have  the  advantage  against 
his  kinsmen  is  greatest  disadvantage,'  and  it  preserves  the 
word-play  also. 


plot  of  ground,  which  contains  eight  very  ancient 
olive  trees.  Some  cling  fondly  to  the  idea  that 
these  were  actual  witnesses  of  the  Agony  ;  others 
hold  that  this  is  precluded  by  the  express  state- 
ment of  Josephus  {BJ  VI.  i.  1),  that  during  tiie 
sie^e  by  Titus  all  the  trees  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerusalem  were  cut  down.  Robinson,  Thomson, 
and  many  other  recent  explorers  doubt  the  accur- 
acy of  tne  tradition  which  locates  Gethsemane, 
although  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  real 
site  cannot  be  far  from  the  traditional  one.  The 
tradition  in  question  dates  only  from  the  4th  cent., 
and  Robinson  may  be  right  in  his  suggestion  that 
the  site  of  Gethsemane,  like  that  of  Calvary,  was 
fixed  upon  during  the  visit  of  Helena  to  Jerusalem, 
A.D.  3'26.  Eusebius  (OS''  248,  18)  says  that  Geth- 
semane was  at,  Jerome  {ib.  130,  22)  that  it  was  at 
the  foot  of,  the  Mt.  of  Olives.  The  latter  adds  that  a 
church  hatl  been  built  over  it  (see  the  Feregrinatio 
Silvice,  cf.  the  testimony  of  Antoninus  Martyr  at  the 
end  of  6th  cent. ).  The  traditional  site  is  objected 
to  on  the  ground  that  it  is  too  near  the  city. 

Literature.— Robinson,  BJil'i  i.  234  f.,  270;  Port«r,  Hand- 
book, 177 ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii.  483 ;  Stanley,  Si,nai 
and  Palestine,  415;  Andrews,  Life  of  Our  Lord,  413;  Keim, 
Jegus  of  Nazara,  vi.  9  fif . ;  Conder,  Bible  Places  (ed.  1897),  p. 
204 ;  Lees,  Jerusalem  Illustrated,  136 ;  SWP  vol.  iii.  sh.  xiii. 
and  Jerusalem  volume ;   PEFSt  (1SS7),  pp.  151,  159  ;  (1S89), 

p- 176.  c.  R.  Conder. 

GEUEL  ('7WK3  'majesty  of  God').— The  Gadite 
sent  as  one  of  the  twelve  spies,  Nu  13^*  P. 

GEZER  (ntj,  Vd^ep,  Yi^ep,  Yd'^apa,  TdfT/s,  Vulg. 
Gazer). — Now  Tell  Jezer,  near  tlie  village  of  Abfl 
Shftsheh  and  4  miles  W.N.W.  of  'AmwAs,  the 
ancient  Nicopolis  (see  Euseb.  Onom.  Sac.  p.  254, 
14),  to  the  right  of  the  road  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem. 
The  site,  which  is  marked  by  blocks  of  unhewn 
stone  and  early  pottery,  would  avcU  repay  excava- 
tion. Here  have  been  found  two  inscriptions  on  a 
rock,  one  containing  the  name  AAKIOT  in  Gr. 
letters,  the  other  nu  cnn  '  the  boundary  of  Gezer ' 
in  Heb.  characters  of  the  Maccaba?an  age.  ^L 
Clermont-Ganneau,  to  whom  the  discovery  was 
due,  suggests  that  Alkios  should  be  identified  with 
a  certain  Alkios  son  of  Simon,  whose  sarcophagus 
has  been  found  at  Lydda,  and  points  out  that  Tell 
Jezer  is  tlie  Mount  Gisart  of  the  Crusaders.  The 
inscription  may  define  the  Sabbatic  limit  of  tlie 
city.  Josephus  (Ant.  VIII.  vi.  1)  places  the  to^^n 
on  the  frontier  of  the  territory  of  the  Philistines  ; 
and  Strabo  (XVI.  ii.  29),  who  calls  it  Gadaris,  states 
that  it  had  been  appropriated  by  the  Jews.  In 
1  Ch  20^  Gezer  is  given  in  place  of  the  otherwise 
unknown  Gob  of  2  S  21^*  (where,  however,  the 
Sept.  and  Syr.  read  Gatli). 

When  the  Egyptians  under  the  Pharaohs  of  the 
18th  dynasty  conquered  Canaan,  Gezer  was  placed 
under  an  Egyptian  governor.  In  the  time  of  tlie 
Tel  el-Amarna  tablets  (B.C.  1400)  the  governor 
was  Yapakhi,  and  we  hear  of  Gezer  (Gazru)  along 
with  Ashkelon  and  Lachish  sending  provisions  to 
Jerusalem.  Subseqtiently,  however,  Gezer  was 
occupied  by  the  BedAwi  sheikh  Labai  (who  had 
once  been  governor  of  Shunem)  and  his  confederate 
Malchiel,  and  it  joined  in  an  attack  on  El)ed-tob, 
the  king  of  Jerusalem.  This  was  the  subject  of  a 
charge  brought  against  Labai  before  the  Egyptian 
Pharaoh.  When  the  Israelites  entered  Canaan, 
Horam  (Ailain  in  tlie  Sept.)  was  king  of  (jJezer ;  he 
came  to  the  help  of  Lachish,  but  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  Joshua  (Jos  1(P  12'^).  The  town  Avas 
included  in  the  southern  border  of  Ephraim,  and 
was  assigned  to  the  Kohathite  Levites  (Jos  16^ 
2r-") ;  the  Israelites,  however,  failed  to  capture  it, 
and  its  Canaanite  inhabitants  paid  tribute  to  the 
Ephraimites  (Jos  16'**,  Jg  l-*^).  A  recently  dis- 
covered inscription  of    Merenptah,   the  son  antl 
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successor  of  Banises  ll.  (B.C.  1280),  in  which  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  Israelites,  speaks  of  Gezer 
having  been  taken  by  the  Egj-ptians  (or,  according 
to  another  possible  translation,  by  the  people  of 
Ashkelon).  In  the  reign  of  Solomon  it  was  again 
taken  by  an  Egyp.  Pharaoh,  who  handed  it  over 
to  his  daughter,  Solomon's  wife  (1  K  9^*).  Solomon 
thereupon  restored  it,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring 
Beth-horon,  and  it  henceforth  remained  in  Israel- 
itish  possession.  Under  the  name  of  Gazara  (wh. 
see),  Gezer  appears  repeatedly  during  the  Macca- 
ba»n  struggles  (1  Mac  4"  7^  9»»  13«-»  14^-"  15» 
16',  2  Mac  10^).  It  was  then  an  important  strong- 
hold, for  whose  possession  both  parties  contended 
strenuously.  See,  further,  Clermont  -  Gannean, 
Arch.  Researches  in  Pal.  (1896),  pp.  224  tf. 

A.  H.  Sayce. 

GHOST. — Like  '  ghastly '  and  '  aghast,'  '  ghost ' 
has  had  an  h  inserted  in  the  course  of  its  history — 
an  Italian  affectation,  says  Earle,  and  for  the  most 
part  a  toy  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  form  is  gdst,  the  connexion  of  which  with 
Ger.  geist  is  obvious.  The  Middle-Eng.  form  is 
'goost'  and  sometimes  'gost.'  Wyclifs  form  is 
'  goost,'  Tindale's  '  goost '  and  rarely  '  gost,'  the 
Geneva  'gost,'  the  Rhemish  XT  and  the  AV 
always  spell  '  ghost.' 

The  root  of  the  word,  according  to  Skeat,  is  the 
Teut.  GIS= Aryan  GHIS  =  to  terrify,  so  that  the 
modem  use  of  the  word  is  as  close  to  the  primitive 
meaning  as  any  other.  The  sense  of  '  apparition ' 
or  'spectre,'  appears,  however,  to  be  later  in 
English  usage  than  that  of  'breath'  or  'spirit,' 
so  that  the  derivation  is  a  little  uncertain.  The 
range  of  meaning  in  older  English  is  considerable. 

The  principal  meanings  are  :  (1)  Breath,  as  Bp.  Andrewes,  Ser- 
mons, iL  340,  '  Ye  see  then  that  it  is  worth  the  while  to  confess 
this  as  it  should  be  confessed.  In  this  wise  none  can  do  it 
but  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Otherwise,  for  an  ore  tenu*  only,  oar 
own  ghost  will  serve  weQ  enough.' 

(2)  The  sool  or  spirit  of  a  living  person.  Thns  Chancer, 
Clerluft  TaU,  972— 

' "  Xat  only,  lord,  that  I  am  glad,"  qnod  she, 
"  To  doon  your  lust,  but  I  de^re  also 
Yow  for  to  seme  and  plese  in  my  degree 
With^mten  feynting,  and  shal  euermo. 
Xe  neaer,  for  no  wele  ne  no  wo, 
Ne  shal  the  gost  with-in  myn  herte  stente 
To  loue  yow  best  with  al  my  trewe  entente."  • 
So  Spenser,  FQu.\.  42— 

'  Whom  when  the  good  Sir  Guyon  did  behold. 
His  hert  gan  wexe  as  starke  as  marble  stone. 
And  his  fresh  blond  did  frieze  with  fearefoll  cold. 
That  all  his  sences  seemd  bereft  attone  : 
At  last  bis  mif^tie  ghost  gan  deepe  to  grone. 
As  Hon,  gmdging  in  his  great  disdaine.' 

(3)  It  is  applied  especially  to  the  soul  or  spirit  departing 
from  the  bodv.  Thus  in  'The  Fortv-two  Articles'  of  1553 
(Gibson,  The  ^XXIX  ArtieUt,  i.  71X  Art  UI- '  For  the  bodie 
laie  in  the  Sepulchre,  until  the  resurrection :  bot  his  Ghoste 
departing  from  him  was  with  the  Ghostes  that  were  in  prison, 
or  in  belle,  and  didde  preache  to  the  same,  as  tlie  place  of  8. 
Peter  doeth  testify.'  Thence  arise  the  i^irases  'breathe  out, 
vield  up,  give  up  the  ghost,'  as  Chaucer,  Legend  of  Good 
Women,  8S6— 

'  When  that  he  herde  the  name  of  "Hsbe  cryen. 
On  her  he  caste  his  hevy  deedly  yen. 
And  doun  again,  and  yeldeth  up  the  gost.' 
So  Priortmet  Tale,  1S6S— 

'  This  holy  monk,  this  abbot,  him  mene  I, 
His  tonge  out-caughte,  and  took  a-wey  U»e  greyn. 
And  he  gaf  up  the  goost  ful  softely.' 
And  Spenser,  FQ  n.  viii.  45 — 

'  He  tombling  downe  on  ground, 
Breathd  out  his  ghost,  which  to  th'  infen^  shade 
Fjist  flying,  there  eternall  torment  found 
F<Mr  an  the  sumes  wherewith  his  lewd  life  did  abound.' 

(4)  The  most  frequent  application  of  the  word  is,  however,  to 
the  spirit  of  a  dead  person,  a  disembodied  spirit.  Bp.  H^  says 
(Worts,  ii.  114),  '  Herod's  conscience  told  him  he  had  offered  an 
unjust  and  cmell  violence  to  an  innocent,  and  now  bee  thinkes 
that  John's  ghost  haunts  him.'  Of.  also  Mk  &<9  Khem.  'But 
they  seeing  him  walking  upon  the  sea,  thought  it  was  a  ghost, 
and  cried  out.'  The  word  is  found  as  early  as  Chaucer  quite  in 
the  modem  sense,  as  Prologue,  S — 

'  He  was  nat  pale  as  a  for-pyned  (= tormented)  goost.' 


The  application  to  the  Holy  Spirit  is  also  very  early.    Thus 
Haloiy,   Morte   d' Arthur  (Globe   ed.),   xin.    viiL   7—*  In   the 
midst  of  this  blast  entered  a  sun-beam  more  clearer  by  seven 
times  than  ever  they  saw  day,  and  all  they  were  alighted  of  tbe 
gnce  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'    Nor  is  it  always  aooompanied  by 
tbe  adj.  Holy  :  Chaucer  (Seeonde  Xonnes  Tale,  32S)  has— 
'  But  ther  is  better  lyf  in  other  place, 
iWt  never  shal  be  lost,  ne  drede  thee  nought. 
Which  Goddes  sone  us  tolde  thurg^  his  grace ; 
ISiat  fadres  sone  hath  alle  thinges  wrooght ; 
.And  al  that  wrought  is  with  a  skilfa]  thought. 
The  g^oet,  that  fro  the  fader  gan  precede. 
Hath  sowled  hem,  withouten  any  drede.' 
(5)  Finally,  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  word  is  sometimes 
applied  to  a  dead  body.    Spenser,  FQ  a.  -vui.  26— 

'  Palmer,  (said  he)  no  knight  so  rude,  I  weene. 
As  to  doen  outrage  to  a  sleeping  ghost.' 

^lakB.  II  Henry  VI.  m.  ii.  ICl— 

'  See  how  tbe  blood  is  settled  in  his  face ! 
Oft  have  I  seen  a  tamely-parted  ghost. 
Of  ashy  swnWance,  meagre,  pale,  and  bloodless.' 

This  is  held  to  be  the  meaning  of  Hamlet,  l  iv.  83 — 

*  Still  am  I  call'd,  unhand  me,  gentlemen. 
By  heaven.  111  make  a  ghost  ^  htm  that  let's  me  '. ' 

And  Dyoe  quotes  frcMn  Hooker's  Amanda  (1653X  p.  2C'7 — 

'  What  stranger  who  had  seen  tliy  shrivled  skin. 
Thy  thjn,  pale,  ghastly  face,  would  not  have  been 
Conceited  he  hikd  aeat  a  g^ost  i'  th'  bed, 
Kew  risen  from  the  grave,  not  lately  dead?' 

In  A V  '  ghost '  is  used  only  in  the  phrase  '  give 
up '  or  '  yield  up  the  ghost,'  and  in  the  name  '  the 
Holy  Ghost.' 

1.  The  poetic  and  'Priestly'  word  n|  gdtea', 
which  means  'to  expire,'  'to  perish,'  is  tr<^  'give 
up  the  ghost'  in  Gn25«-  ^^  35^,  Job  3"  10«  13^  14» 
La  1" ;  and  'yield  up  the  ghost'  in  Gn  49».  This 
tr»  is  partly  due  to  the  Geneva  Bible  (Gn  35^  49**), 
but  seems  in  most  places  original  to  AY.  There 
is  no  reason  for  so  special  a  tr"  in  those  passages ; 
elsewhere  gdwa'  is  tr'*  simply  'die,'  except  Jos 
23^,  Job  34^^,  'perish.'  The  He'b.  m  ruah,  '  breath,' 
'spirit,'  is  never  tr'' '  ghost.'  But  r?|  nephesh,  '  soul,' 
is  twice  so  tr^.  Job  11** '  their  hope  shall  be  as  the 
p;iving  up  of  the  ghost '  (r^rnjc  ;  AVm  '  a  puff  of 
breath ') ;  and  Jer  15'  '  she  hath  given  up  the  ghost ' 
(ay^j  nrj?j).  In  To  14"  we  find  ^vx^i  tr<*  in  the  same 
way,  'he  gave  up  the  ghost  in  the  bed'  {e^eXirep 
[B  ^JAetxcF]  aOrov  i)  ipvxv  «•"'  rijt  /cXtVijs).  In  NT 
we  do  not  find  ^i-x^  so  ti^,  but  rptd/ia  twice,  Mt 
27*  '  Jesus,  when  he  had  cried  again  with  a  loud 
voice,  yielded  up  the  ghost '  (d^jcc  t6  -rvevfua. ;  RV 
'  yielded  up  his  spirit ') ;  and  Jn  19**  '  he  bowed 
his  head  and  gave  up  the  ghost'  {rapiSuKe  rb 
-ryevfia  ;  RV  '  gave  up  liis  spirit ').  Though  •pvxn 
is  not  tr*  'ghost,'  the  A-erb  ix-^vxi^,  which  occurs 
three  times,  is  twice  (Ac  5*  12"-*)  tr^  '  give  up  the 
ghost,'  and  once  (Ac  o^")  'yield  up  the  ghost.' 
Similarly  iK-rrita,  which  also  occurs  three  times 
(Mk  15^- 39,  Lk  23«),  is  each  time  tr*  'give  up  the 

fhost.'    Finally,  the  phrase  iv  eaxarr}  rro^  (lit.  as 
LV  '  at  the  last  gasp ')  is  rendered  in  2  Mac  3*^ 
'  give  up  the  ghost.' 

2.  Wherever  -rrevua  is  accompanied  with  Sl')ioi>  it 
is  tr*  in  AV  after  all  the  previous  versions  '  Holy 
Ghost'  (in  1611  always  spelt  'holy  Ghost,'  which 
is  the  more  surprising  that  Rhem.  NT  has  almost 
always  '  Holy  Ghost').  When  rvevita  occurs  with- 
out &.yu>p,  and  the  reference  is  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
it  is  tr*  '  spirit '  or  '  Spirit.'  The  RV  has  a  few 
times,  Amer.  RV  always,  replaced  'Holy  Ghost' 
by  '  Holy  Spirit ' ;  both  have  generally  accepted 
'give  up'  or  'yield  up  the  ghost.'  See  articles 
Holy  Spirit  and  Spirit.  J.  H.vstixgs. 

GIAH  (ira).— Named  in  the  account  of  Joab's 
pursuit  of  Abner,  2  S  2^,  '  the  hill  of  Ammah  that 
lieth  before  Giah  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of 
Gibeon.'  Ammah  is  prob.  taken  correctly  as  a 
proper  name,  although  it  cannot  be  identified. 
Theod.,  indeed,  tr.  it  by  vdpayuyos,  'aqueduct'  (so 
Vulg.  aguceductus),  but  this  would  necessitate  the 
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article,  n^Kn  (cf.  Wellh.  and  Driver,  ad  loc). 
Wellh.  proposes  to  eliminate  Oiah  from  the  text, 
and  for  a  isi"?  TT}  0'?  'J9"Vx  of  MT  to  substitute  'i^W 
'i  n3ic|  Tj-rnn,  holding  that  n'?  has  arisen  out  of  i?  'a 
(cf.  the  L^X  Fal,  i.e.  »<;j  'ravine').  It  was  natural 
to  interpolate  a  ani  answering  to  the  preceding 
•hill,'  and  the  n  of  o'a  might  readily  arise  from  the 
n  of  p^n.  This  emendation  is  accepted  by  Budde 
(in  SBdT)  and  Kittel  (in  Kautzscli's  ^  T). 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

GIANT. — Most  peoples  have  traditions  in  regard 
to  gigantic  men  existing  in  earlier  times.  Not 
many  decades  ago  these  traditions  were  supposed 
to  be  confirmed  by  discoveries  of  remains  of  pre- 
historic men  of  enormous  size.  But  a  close 
scrutiny  of  the  evidence  indicates  that  prehistoric 
men  were  not  larger  than  the  men  now  living, 
and  that  the  dift'erence  between  the  largest  men 
that  ever  lived  and  men  of  normal  size  is  less  than 
used  to  ))e  thought.  Moreover,  the  giants  of  the 
traditions,  when  we  come  to  study  the  subject 
closely,  are  found  to  be  more  or  less  confused 
with  mythological  beings  or  with  ghosts,  thus 
becoming,  in  a  measure,  unreal. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  biblical  accounts 
of  giants  were  interpreted  and  coloured  by  the 
traditions  and  suppo.«ed  historic  remains.  More 
lately  there  is  a  tendency  to  interpret  them  in 
the  ligiit  of  the  unreality  that  is  now  assigned  to 
the  extra-biblical  traditions.  These  facts  are  a 
reason  for  scanning  carefully  the  biblical  evidence 
and  confining  ourselves  very  closely  to  it. 

In  our  EV  three  different  words  are  translated 
giant.  In  Gn  6*  and  Nu  13^  is  used  the  word 
D'S'5j  (in  LXX  and  Gr.  Enoch  ol  ylyavres).  See 
Nephiijm.  This  word  denotes  beings  analogous 
to  the  demigods  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  mythology. 
When  applied  to  the  giant  inhabitants  of  Pal. 
(Nu  13**),  it  should  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a 
figure  of  speech.  The  word  used  in  Job  16"  is 
gibbor  (ni2?),  a  mighty  man  (liVm),  a  hero,  an 
armed  assailant,  not  a  giant.  The  same  word  is 
used  in  the  plur.  in  Gn  6*,  apparently  as  an 
equivalent  for  Nephilim,  and  is  tr.  in  the  Sept. 
ylyavres ;  but  it  is  evidently  the  equivalent  of  the 
word  '  heroes '  as  used  in  mythological  legends. 

The  true  Heb.  word  for  giant  is  dill'ereut  from 
these.  In  2  S  2 P®- '*•'■*'• "-  is  the  word  raphah 
(n^n),  tr^  giant,  and  in  1  Ch  2CH-6-8  jg  ^^g  variant 
rapluiC  (K91).  From  the  same  stem,  in  this  variant 
form,  comes  the  pjnr.  rephaim  (d'n?!,  also  used  for 
the  '  shades,'  see  Kephaim),  and  this  is  the  proper 
equivalent  of  our  Eng.  word  'giants.' 

Raphah  means  to  become  limp,  to  be  slack,  to 
be  loosened.  It  often  describes  the  physical  and 
moral  condition  of  one  who  goes  to  pieces  through 
fear  or  discouragement,  one  who  is  physically 
and  spiritually  relaxed  through  terror  or  panic 
(in  Qal,  Jer  &"*  49-^  50**;  Hithp.,  Jos  18*,  Pr  18* 
24^").  Many  regard  the  word  rephaim  as  the  i)lur. 
of  the  gentilic  adject.  rSphai,  liephaite ;  but  its 
use  indicates  that  it  is  rather  a  common  noun  in 
the  plur.,  and  it  will  be  so  treated  in  this  article. 

1.  Geogr.\phical  Distribution.  —  In  David's 
time,  the  accounts  say,  there  were  rephaim.  that 
is  to  say,  giant  people,  livin"  in  GatJi,  and  they 
mention  none  elsewhere.  The  Goliath  whom 
David  slew  was  one  of  these  (1  S  17  et  al.). 
So  were  Ishlii-benob,  Saph  (in  1  Ch  20*  Sippai), 
Goliath  the  Gittite  (in  1  Ch  20*  Lahmi,  the  brother 
of  Goliath  the  Gittite),  and  a  man  of  stature  with 
twenty-four  fingers  and  toes  (2  S  21"-22,  1  Ch  2(H-«). 
See  each  of  these  names,  in  its  place.  Some  of 
these  men  individually,  and  all  four  of  them  col- 
lectively, are  said  to  have  lieen  loom  'to  the 
rapluxh  (in  1  Ch  20^-^  raphn')  in  Gath.'  Certainly 
raphah  is  here  not  a  jn-oper  name.  It  is  to  be  tr^ 
'  the  giant.'    It  is  to  be  understood  either  individu- 


ally or  collectively.  If  individually,  then  probably 
'the  giant'  is  the  Goliath  whom  David  slew,  and 
the  four  men  here  mentioned  are  his  sons.  If 
collectively,  then  the  assertion  is  that  the  four 
were  of  the  breed  of  the  giants  that  lived  at 
Gath. 

Some  centuries  earlier,  just  before  the  conquests 
by  Moses  and  Joshua,  tlie  rephaim  were  more 
widely  distributed.  At  that  time,  Og,  the  king 
of  Bashan,  was  the  only  remaining  representative 
'  of  those  that  were  left  of  the  rephaim '  E.  of  the 
Jordan  (Dt  3").  W.  of  the  Jordan  the  Anakim 
(wh.  see)  had  their  principal  seat,  perhaps,  at 
Hebron  and  its  vicinity  (Nu  IS^*,  Jos  W^-^o  IS^*!' 
1 1'^^,  Jg  1^) ;  but  there  were  Anakim  also  in  the 
mountain  country  of  Israel  as  well  as  in  the 
mountain  country  of  Judah,  and  among  the  Phil, 
cities  near  the  Mediterranean  (Jos  1 1^'-  ^).  Further, 
there  seem  to  have  been  rephaim  in  the  forest 
region  near  Mount  Carmel  (Jos  17").  There  are 
traces,  too,  of  giant  occupation,  either  then  or 
earlier,  in  such  geographical  names  as  the  valley 
of  Rephaim  (Jos  15*  18'*  etc.),  near  Jerus.,  and 
'  the  Avvim,'  one  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin  (Jos 
18-*).  And  it  is  presumable  that  they  occupied 
yet  other  localities  at  this  date. 

Goin"  back  to  earlier  times,  two  passages  are 
especially  important.  In  Dt  2""-  Moses  is  repre- 
sented as  mentioning,  for  the  encouragement  of 
Israel  against  the  Anakim,  several  giant  peoples 
that  had  been  dispossessed  by  other  i)eoples.  In 
Gn  14  we  have  an  account  of  the  several  peoples 
that  w^ere  attacked  by  the  four  kings  in  their 
march  southward,  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  The 
peoples  mentioned  in  these  two  passages  are  mainly 
the  same,  and  they  are  so  mentioned  as  to  enable 
us  to  locate  them  geographically.  The  four  kings 
'smote  Kephaim'  (Gn  14'),  ana  this  region  must 
have  been  so  called  because  there  were  rephaim 
then  living  there,  E.  of  the  Jordan,  well  to  the 
N.,  the  region  where  Og  afterwards  reigned.  Pro- 
ceeding S.  they  smote  the  Zuzim,  apparently  the 
same  with  the  Zamzummim,  who  occupied  terri- 
tory afterwards  held  by  the  Ammonites,  and  who 
are  said  to  be  rephaim.  (Gn  14',  Dt  2-^).  Still 
marching  S.,  they  reached  the  Emim,  who  are 
also  said  to  be  rephaim,  in  the  territory  after- 
wards held  by  Moab  (Gn  14»,  Dt  2i»-").  Yet 
farther  S.,  in  the  country  of  Seir,  they  attacked 
the  Horini,  who  were  probably  repJiaim,  though 
this  is  not  expressly  stated  (Gn  14',  Dt  2'^-  ^^). 

W.  of  the  Jordan,  the  Avvim  were  near  Gaza 
at  a  very  early  period  (Dt  2'-'*).  The  replmim.  are 
mentioned  along  with  the  Kenite,  the  Hittite, 
the  Perizzite,  the  Amorite,  etc.  (Gn  15**),  as  in 
the  land,  apparently,  in  Abraham's  time.  The 
Anakim  are  not  mentioned  by  name  in  connexion 
with  this  early  period,  but  we  are  told  that 
'  Sarah  died  in  the  city  of  Arba,  which  is  Hebron, 
in  the  land  of  Canaan '  (Gn  23'-) ;  and  that  '  Jacob 
came  to  Isaac,  his  father,  to  Mamre,  the  city  of 
the  Arba,  which  is  Hebron  '  (Gn  Zo^).  Evidently, 
the  writer  of  these  statements  held  that  the  city 
was  called  by  the  name  of  Arba  in  the  time  of 
.lacob  and  oi  Abraham.  It  follows  that  he  held 
that  the  Anakim  were  already  there,  for  Arba 
'  was  the  great  man  among  the  Anakim '  (Jos  14"). 
And  from  Nu  13~  it  is  dillicult  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  the  Anakim  who  built  Hebron 
'seven  years  before  Zoan  of  Eg\'pt.' 

2.  History  of  the  Giant  Peoples.— If  what 
has  been  said  is  true,  we  are  to  think  of  them  as 
widely  spread  in  Pal.,  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan, 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham.  They  are 
expressly  said  to  have  preceded  the  Caph'torite 
Philistines,  the  Ammonites,  the  Moabites,  the 
Edomites,  the  Israelites ;  it  is  not  said  whether 
they  preceded  the  Can.  peoples.     Some  affirm  them 
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to  have  been  the  aborigines  of  Palestine.  This 
is  not  in  itself  improbable,  and  it  is  perhaps  con- 
tinued by  what  we  know  of  their  characteristics. 
In  particular,  the  name  Horite  is  supposed  to 
denote  a  cave-dweller,  and  if  we  regard  the  Hor- 
ites  as  rephaim,  this  is  an  argument  of  some 
weight. 

Not  all  scholars  accept  the  opinion  stated  above, 
that  the  Anakim  and  other  rephaim  were  W.  of 
the  Jordan  in  Abraham's  time.  There  is  a  theory 
that  these  were  immigrants  from  the  rephaim  E. 
of  the  Jordan,  after  the  invasion  by  the  four 
kings ;  but  this  lacks  confirmation.  It  is  said, 
further,  that  the  Anakim  cannot  early  have  had 
their  seats  W.  of  the  Jordan,  because  the  country 
was  then  in  the  possession  of  other  peoples.  But, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  rephaim  lived  among 
other  peoples  during  most  of  their  known  history. 

As  another  objection,  one  might  plausibly  say 
th^t  Arba  was  the  father  of  Anak,  and  the  three 
chiefs  whom  Caleb  conquered  were  sons  of  Anak, 
and  therefore  the  Anafdte  possession  dated  back 
only  to  the  generation  before  the  Exodus.  But 
this  inference  is  based  entirely  on  the  inexactnesses 
of  translations.  Arba  is  not  said  to  have  been 
the  father  of  Anak,  but '  the  father  of  the  Anak ' 
(Jos  15^},  'the  father  of  the  Anok'  (Jos  21"). 
The  article  here  makes  a  diflference.  Arba  is  not 
said  to  be  the  father  of  some  person  named  Anak 
or  Anok,  but  the  father  of  the  Anak  stock.  This 
is  another  way  of  saying  that  he  was  '  the  great 
man  among  the  Anakim'  (Jos  14^*).  Again, 
Sheshai  and  Ahiman  and  Talmai  are  not  said  to 
have  been  the  children  of  a  person  called  Anak,  but 
'the  children  of  the  Anak'  (Nu  13^,  Jos  15"),  and 
'  the  three  sons  of  the  Anak '  ( Jg  1^).  In  other 
words,  Arba  was  thought  of  as  the  greatest  man 
commemorated  in  the  traditions  of  the  Anakim. 
and  in  that  sense  the  father  of  the  Anakim  ;  and 
the  three  chiefs  were  the  greatest  living  leaders  of 
the  Anakim.  There  is  nothing  here  to  disprove 
the  antiquity  of  the  Analdm.  See  further  Moore, 
Judges,  p.  24. 

The  rephaim  seem  to  have  had  strong  local 
attachments.  Once  in  a  locality,  they  remained 
there,  unless  they  were  wholly  extirpated.  After 
many  centuries  Closes,  and  Joshua,  and  Jair,  and 
Caleb  fotmd  Og  in  the  old  seats  of  the  Rephaim, 
and  the  tribesmen  of  Arba  at  the  city  of  Arba, 
and  the  Horite  stUl  living  in  Seir,  though  incor- 
porated among  the  Edomites.  Yet  more  marked 
seems  to  have  been  the  persistence  of  the  Awim 
in  the  Phil,  country  (Dt  '2^).  The  Caphtorim  had 
destroyed  them,  but  they  were  still  there  in  the 
time  of  Joshua  (Jos  13'),  and  survived,  his  con- 
quests. Presumably,  they  are  to  be  identified 
N\Hth  the  Anakim  who  were  left  in  Gaza,  in  Gath, 
and  in  Ashdod,  the  name  Anakim  being  here 
used  generically  (Jos  11-).  Presumably,  Goliath  and 
the  other  giants  of  Da^^d's  time  came  of  this  stock. 

3.  The  Giants  ix  their  Relatioxs  to  other 
Peoples. — The  diction  of  OT,  when  it  speaks  of 
the  giant  peoples,  has  a  marked  peculiarity  which 
is  not  preserved  in  the  EY ;  the  gentUic  name  is 
always  used  in  the  plur.,  not  in  the  sing,  as  in 
the  case  of  other  peoples.  For  example,  we  have 
'the  Gazite  and  the  Ashdodite,  the  Ashkelonite, 
the  Gittite,  and  the  Ekronite,  and  the  Avtites' 
(Jos  13^) ;  '  the  Hitrite,  and  the  Perizzite,  and  the 
Rephaites  (better,  rephaim),  and  the  Amorite' 
(Gn  15^').  Curiously,  the  names  Caphtorim  and 
Pelishtim  follow  the  same  usage  with  those  of  the 
giant  peoples,  '  the  Philistine '  never  occurring  in 
the  singular  to  denote  the  people,  but  only  to 
denote  some  individual.  If  the  Horites  were 
giants,  their  name  is  exceptional,  'the  Horite' 
being  the  designation  commonly  used. 

This  use   of  language  is  certainly  significant. 
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Apparently,  it  shows  that  the  writers  of  OT  regard 
the  giants,  not  as  a  group  of  nationalities  or 
peoples,  but  simply  as  a  breed  of  men,  existing 
m  several  varieties.  With  this  agree  statements 
made  concerning  the  giants  at  all  periods.  The 
Davidic  giants,  though  children  of  the  raphah, 
were  politically  Philistine  and  Gittite.  Og,  though 
of  the  breed  or  the  rephaim,  was  politically  Amor- 
ite (Jos  2"*  etc. ).  In  the  time  of  the  conquest,  the 
Anakim  around  Hebron  were  politically  Amorite ; 
in  the  time  of  Abraham,  it  is  probably  fair  to 
infer  that  they  were  politically  Hittite.  Giants 
as  they  were,  and  formidable,  they  maintained 
their  existence  only  where  they  became  associated 
with  some  other  race,  the  other  race  being  always 
dominant.  The  case  of  the  Horites,  maintaining 
their  position  as  a  people  among  peoples,  is  prob- 
ably to  be  accounted  for  by  some  peculiar  turn 
taken  in  their  relations  with  Esau  and  his  Hivite 
connexions  by  marriage. 

4.  Peculiarities  of  the  Giant  Rack. — They 
were  of  great  stature.  Probably,  no  authentic 
measurements  of  men  exceed  those  of  the  Croliath 
whom  DaWd  slew.  The  Israelites  of  the  Exodus 
seemed  as  grasshoppers  by  the  side  of  the  Anakim. 

There  is  no  ground  in  the  biblical  accounts  for 
inferring  that  they  were  monstrous  in  shape.  The 
six-toed  man  of  David's  time  must  be  re^irded  as 
exceptional  and  not  typical.  The  name  Awim 
may  be  from  a  stem  that  denotes  crookedness,  physi- 
cal or  moral,  but  it  is  insufficient  as  evidence  that 
the  Awim  had  distorted  bodies.  The  Anakim 
are  verbally  '  men  of  neck,'  and  this  is  commonly 
interpreted  to  mean  that  they  were  long-necked. 
But  it  is  quite  as  likely  to  mean  that  they  were 
thick-necked.  The  name  Emim,  '  formidable  ones,' 
may  indicate  that  fearsomeness  was  the  principal 
characteristic  of  the  giants,  but  their  terribleness 
apparently  was  due  to  their  size  and  prowess,  and 
not  to  anything  uncanny  about  them. 

The  name  Horite  is  supposed  to  denote  cave- 
dweller  ;  but  even  if  the  rephaim  were  originally 
cave-dwellers,  most  of  them  were  certainly  not  so 
within  the  time  during  which  we  have  information 
concerning  them. 

They  were  a  numerous  stock.  '  A  people  great 
and  many,  and  tall  as  the  Anakim,'  is  a  phrase 
used  more  than  once. 

Yet  the  rephaim,  as  a  whole,  were  inferior  to 
the  peoples  of  normal  stature  who  surrounded 
them.  Individuals  among  them  were  leaders — for 
example,  Og,  or  the  three  chiefs  at  Hebron ;  but 
these  were  exceptional.  We  might  infer  this  from 
the  general  history  of  mankind,  but  it  is  better  to 
infer  it  from  the  fact  given  in  the  Bible,  that  the 
rephaim,  coming  in  contact  vdth  other  men,  be- 
came either  extinct  or  subordinate.  Doubtless 
they  were  more  formidable,  however,  as  fighters 
in  the  Amorite  or  Philistine  armies  than  they 
would  have  been  by  themselves. 

5.  Mextiox  ix  Later  Times.— We  have  no 
clear  facts  concerning  the  giants  later  than  the 
time  of  David.  In  the  LXX  of  Jer  47'  we  read  : 
'Ashkelon  is  cast  away,  the  remnant  of  the 
Enakim.'  Those  who  prefer  this  to  the  Heb. 
text  find  in  it  proof  of  a  survival  of  men  of  the 
giant  breed  even  to  that  date,  but  this  is  pre- 
carious. 

Later  writers  confuse  the  rephaim  with  the 
Nephilim,  speak  of  their  foolishness,  and  of 
their  bones  or  other  relics  as  on  exhibition  at 
Hebron,  or  Damascus,  or  elsewhere  (Jth  16^,  Wis 
14«,  Sir  16"  47*,  Bar  3^;  Jos.  Ant.  v.  ii.  3  ;  Benjamin 
of  Tudela,  Itin.  p.  56).  Yet  others  enlarge  upon 
the  biblical  statements  with  the  most  extraordi- 
nary assertions,  measurements,  and  legends. 

For  Yalley  of  the  Giants  iRY,  Vale  of  Rephaim), 
Jos  15*  IS'*,  see  Rephaim  (Valley  of). 
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LiTKRATCRB.— The  older  literature  of  this  subject  is  vohimin- 
OU8.  See,  for  example,  Grotius,  De  Veritate,  i.  10 ;  Pritchanl, 
Satural  Hittory  of  Man,  v.  489  fT. ;  Kurtz,  Die  Ehm  der 
S6hne  Gotteg,  Berlin,  1867;  Sennert,  Vumrt.  Uigt.  Phil,  de 
Gigantilnu,  1663.  See  also  the  article  'Riesen'  in  Herzos's 
RE ;  I'orter,  Giant  Cities  (ff  Balkan,  1800 ;  Lcnormaot,  Les 
Oii'jines  de  I'Uirtoire,  1880-1882  ;  Schwally,  ZA  W,  1808,  p.  127  ff. 

W.  J,  Beecher. 

GIBBAR  (I??  '  hero '). — A  family  which  returned 
with  Zerub.  (Ezr  2-*).  The  name  is  probably  an 
error  for  Gibeon  (pv??)  of  Neh  7^.    See  Genealogy. 

GIBBETHON  (pns?  'niouml,'  '  height').— A  town 
which  is  mentioned,  along  with  Eltekeh  and 
Baalath,  as  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  as 
a  Levitical  city  (Jos  19*^  21«').  In  the  time  of  the 
early  kings  of  northern  Israel  G.  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Phil.,  and  was  a  place  of  importance. 
Nadab,  king  of  Israel,  was  besieging  it  when  he  was 
slain  by  his  successor  Baasha ;  and  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later  Omri  was  similarly  engaged  when 
he  was  made  king  by  the  army,  to  succeed  Zirari 
(1  K  1527  IG"-").  In  Onom.  Sac.-'  (246,  255)  a  Gaba- 
thon  is  mentioned  17  miles  from  Cresarea.  But  this 
is  nearly  W.  of  Samaria,  and  mucli  too  far  to  the 
north  to  agree  with  the  biblical  notices  of  G.  The 
Pal.  Survey  maps  identify  it  with  Kibbiah,  well 
down  the  western  slope  of  the  mountain  country, 
840  ft.  above  the  sea,  in  lat.  3r'58  and  long.  35°-l, 
nearly  equidistant  from  Jerusalem,  Shechem,  and 
Joppa.  W.  J.  Beecher. 

GIBEA  {H^2i).—A  grandson  of  Caleb  (1  Ch  2«). 
It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  list  of  the 
descendants  of  Judah  through  Caleb  given  in  1  Ch 
24jff.  ig  geographical  rather  than  genealogical,  and 
comprises  all  tlie  towns  lying  in  the  Negeb  of 
Judah,  to  the  S.  of  Hebron  (Wellh.  Froleg.  p.  217). 
G.  is  probably  only  a  variation  in  spelling  of  the 
more  common  Gibeah  (•^j;33).     See  Gibeah  1. 

J.  F.  Stenning. 

GIBEAH  (nji^aa  a  ' hill,'  as  distinct  from  a  'moun- 
tain,' or  '  luountainous  district'  [in]). — A  careful 
examination  of  all  the  jmssages  in  which  Gibeah 
occurs  as  the  name  of  a  place,  seems  to  show  that 
the  \mcertainty  and  confusion  which  have  hitherto 
existed  with  regard  to  the  actual  situation  of  G.  are 
largely  due  to  two  causes.  In  the  hrst  place,  the 
older  translators  failed  in  many  cases  to  distinguish 
between  the  use  of  the  Avoid  as  an  appellative  and 
its  use  as  a  proper  name,  the  result  being  to 
multiply  the  number  of  the  places  bearing  this 
name.  Secondly,  the  name  itself  is  so  closely 
allied,  both  in  form  and  meaning,  to  that  of 
another  well-known  spot,  viz.  Geba  (Wj),  that  the 
two  have  frequently  been  interchanged,  and  the 
difficulties  of  identifacation  considerably  increased. 
A  consideration  of  these  two  facts  makes  it  prob- 
able that  the  actual  number  of  places  mentioned 
in  the  OT  under  this  name  (excluding  those  which 
are  further  defined  by  some  additional  word)  is  to 
be  reduced  to  two. 

1.  A  city  of  Judah  (Jos  15"),  possibly  one  of  two 
villages  called  Gabaa,  Gnbatha  (Lagarae,  Onomast. 
255.  160).  The  exact  site  is  unknown,  but  the  con- 
text clearly  shows  that  it  was  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Maon,  Carmel,  and  Ziph,  on  the 
fertile  plateau  which  lies  to  the  S.E.  of  Hebron 
{Hist.  Gcog.  pp.  306  n.,  317). 

2.  A  city  of  Benjamin  (Jg  19'^'-),  described  else- 
where as  'of  Benjamin'  (1  S  13--"  14",  cf.  Jg  19" 
'which  belongeth  to  Benjamin'),  and  'of  the 
children  of  Benjamin  '  (2  S  23''*) ;  most  probably  it 
is  to  be  identified  also  witli  '  G.  of  Saul '  H  S  11*.  Is 
10'-=»,  cf.  1  S  10-«),  and  with  '  tlie  hill  (RVm  CilMuh) 
ofGod'(lS10»). 

From  the  somewhat  scanty  notices  supplied  by 
the  historical  books  of  the  OT,  we  gather  (a)  that 
Gibeah  was  quite  distinct  from  Geba  (1  S  14***,  Is 


10^) ;  (b)  that  it  lay  to  the  N.  of  Jerusalem,  close 
to  the  main  N.  road,  and  S.  of  Ramah  (J^  19^^'") ; 
(c)  tliat  just  N.  of  the  town,  the  main  road  diATlded 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which  led  to  Bethel,  and 
the  other  diverged  to  Geba  (Jg  2tf'^).  The  situa- 
tion of  Tell  (or  J'uleil)  el-Ful,  with  which  Gibeah 
has  been  identified  by  Robinson  (BE  •  i.  577-579) 
exactly  fulfils  all  these  requirements.  It  is  the 
name  given  to  a  hill  situated  about  four  miles  to 
the  N.  of  Jerusalem,  and  lying  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  the  E.  of  the  main  roatl.  Er-Rdm  (Ramah)  lies 
farther  to  the  N.,  while  the  main  road  from  Jeru- 
salem divides  in  two  just  beyond  Tell  el-Ful,  one 
branch  diverging  to  the  right  to  Jeba  (Geba),  and 
the  other  going  northwards  to  Bcitin  (Bethel). 
The  writings  of  Josephus  furnish  additional  proof, 
not  only  01  the  correctness  of  this  identification, 
but  also  of  the  identity  of  Gibeah  and  G.  of  Saul. 
He  relates  (BJ  v.  ii.  1)  that  Titus,  while  advanc- 
ing to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  halted  for  a  night  at 
Gophna  (Jufna),an(\.  the  following  night  encamped 
'  at  a  i^lace  called  the  Vale  of  Thorns,  near  a 
certain  village  called  Gabath-Saul,  which  signifies 
"  Hill  of  Saul,"  distant  from  Jerusalem  about  30 
stadia.'  *  During  the  night  a  legion  coming  from 
Emmaus  ('Amwus,  Nicopolis)  joined  the  main 
army  ;  the  reinforcement  had  doubtless  come  up 
by  the  road  which  in  the  present  day  joins  the 
northern  road  just  above  Tell  el-Ful.  Cf.  also 
Jerome,  Ep.  108.  8  [Opp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  i.  690),  and 
Robinson,  Xc. 

The  town  of  Gibeah  is  associated  with  several 
striking  events  in  the  early  history  of  Israel. 
(1)  It  occupies  an  imjjortant  position  in  the  second 
of  the  two  supi)lementary  narratives  which  con- 
clude the  Book  of  Judges  (ch.  19-21).  A  certain 
Levite  from  the  hill  country  of  Ephraim  is  for- 
saken by  his  concubine,  who  flees  to  her  father's 
house  in  Beth-lehem-judah.  Here  she  is  followed 
by  the  Levite,  who  remains  several  days  in  Beth- 
lehem, enjoying  the  hospitality  of  his  father-in- 
law.  Despite  the  entreaties  of  the  latter,  they 
start  on  the  return  journey  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  fifth  day  (19^-'^),  and  towards  nightfall  reach 
Jebus  or  Jerusalem.  Being  unwilling  to  '  turn 
aside  into  the  city  of  a  stranger,'  the  Levite  presses 
on  in  the  hope  of  reaching  either  Gibeah  or 
Ramah  (v.^^),  and  finally  spends  the  night  at  the 
former  place.  Here  they  are  hospitably  received 
by  an  old  man,  a  sojourner  in  the  place ;  but 
during  the  night  the  Benjamite  inhabitants  beset 
the  house,  and  demand  that  the  Levite  be  given 
up  to  them.  The  latter,  in  self-defence,  surrenders 
his  concubine  to  them,  and  in  the  morning  finds 
lier  on  the  threshold  dead  from  their  ill-usage. 
He  then  returns  to  his  home,  cuts  up  her  body  into 
twelve  pieces,  and  sends  them  throughout  the 
borders  of  Israel  (19^'"^").  Ch  20  describes  how  the 
Benjamites  refuse  to  surrender  the  men  of  Gibeali 
to  the  assembled  tribes,  who  in  consequence  attack 
Gibeah,  and  de.stroy  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  with 
the  exception  of  600  men.  The  kernel  of  the  story 
is  undoubtedly  historical,  but  it  has  been  worked 
over  and  expanded  by  '  an  author  of  the  age  and 
school  of  the  Chronicler '  (Moore,  Judges,  p.  402 ff.). 
Throughout  the  narrative  the  name  of  the  place 
is  given  as  Gibeah  simply,  except  in  19"  20*  ('  that 
belongeth  to  Benjamin'),  and  in  2(t''',  where  the 
text  wrongly  gives  'Geba  of  B.'  (^3:1'')  for  'Gibeah 
of  B.' ;  the  similarity  of  the  two  names  has  caused 
the  same  error  elsewliere. 

In  20^^  however,  another  Gibeah  seems  to  be 
referred  to  by  the  narrator.  After  twice  suffering 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Benjamites,  the  men  of 
Israel  lay  an  ambush  against  Gil>eah,  and  then 
entice   the    Benjamites    into    'the    highways,   of 
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which  one  goeth  up  to  Bethel,  and  the  other  to 
Gibeah,  in  the  field.'  From  this  passage  it  has 
been  concluded  that  there  was  another  place  called 
Gibeah  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  which 
was  distinguished  by  the  addition  of  '  in  the  field.' 
But  this  view  is  opposed  by  the  accentuation, 
according  to  which  '  in  the  field '  is  parallel  to  '  in 
the  highways'  (so  RV).  It  is  evident  that  Gibeah 
is  a  mistake  for  Geba  {Jeba\,  the  road  to  which 
branches  off  just  N.  of  Tell  d-Ful ;  Moore  thinks 
it  probable  that  the  author  had  '  no  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  topography '  {Judges,  p.  436). 

Again  in  v."  it  is  stated  that  the  Israelite  liers- 
in-wait  'brake  out  of  their  place,  even  out  of 
Maareh-^ba.'  AV  and  RVm  give  'even  out  of 
the  meadow  of  Gibeah,'  their  translation  being 
based  on  that  of  the  Targum.  The  rendering 
'meadow'  (for  ■TUt?),  however,  is  very  question- 
able, and  it  has  been  proposed  to  follow  the  Pesh., 
and  render,  with  a  change  of  the  vowel  points, 
'  cave.'  The  correct  reading  is  doubtless  that  pre- 
served by  one  large  group  of  Greek  MSS  and 
Jerome,  viz.  'from  the  W.  of  G.'  ("4?;?  stj;??,  cf. 
Jos  8^  ").     See  Moore,  Judges,  pp.  437,  438. 

(2)  From  1  S 10=*  *  we  learn  that  Gibeah  was  the 
native  Arillage  of  Saul,  to  which  he  returned  after 
his  election  as  king  ;  from  this  time  onwards  it  is 
frequently  called  'G.  of  Saul.'  (The  identity  of 
the  two  places  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  narra- 
tive of  1 S 13  and  14).  It  was  here  that  Saul,  whUe 
pursuing  his  ordinary  occupations,  heard  of  the 
grievous  plight  of  Jabesh-gilead  in  consequence  of 
the  attadc  of  Nahash  the  Ammonite  (ll*).  The 
occasion  foreshadowed  by  Samuel  (10^)  haid  now 
arrived,  and  Saul,  following  the  promptings  of  the 
divine  spirit,  at  once  took  action.  He  slew  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  sent  porrions  of  them  throughout 
the  borders  of  Israel,  bidding  the  people  follow 
after  him.  The  summons  was  promptly  obeyed, 
and  by  means  of  a  forced  march  Saul  efliected 
the  release  of  Jabesh-gilead.  From  the  account 
of  the  war  with  the  Philistines  (1  S  13.  14),  which 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  Saul's  reign,  Gibeah 
would  seem  to  have  been  of  considerable  strategic 
importance.  The  exact  sequence  of  events,  however, 
is  not  quite  clear,  chiefly  owing  to  the  corruptness 
of  the  text,  and  the  confusion  which  clearly  pre- 
vails with  regard  to  the  two  places  Geba  and  Gibeah. 
According  to  the  more  probable  view,  Saul,  with 
2000  men,  took  up  his  position  at  Michmash 
{Mukkmas),  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Wddy  Suiceinit, 
from  which  he  commanded  the  heights  of  Bethel, 
while  Jonathan,  with  1000  men,  remained  at 
Gibeah,  some  three  nules  farther  south  (13*).  The 
signal  for  revolt  was  given  by  Jonathan,  who 
destroyed  the  pillar  t  of  the  Philistines  at  Gibeah 
(emending  v.*  '  and  the  Philistines  heard  saying. 
The  Hebrews  have  revolted.  And  Saul  blew  the 
trumpet,'  etc.  ;  cf.  Driver,  Sam.  ad  loc.) ;  the  PhU. 
at  once  mustered  in  great  force,  and  marched 
against  the  Israelites.  Unable  to  withstand  the 
advance  of  the  enemy,  Saul  retreated  down  the 
eastern  passes  to  GUgal  in  the  Jordan  Valley, 
while  the  Philistines  seized  the  deserted  camp  at 
Michmash  ( w.*-  *;.  For  a  time  the  cause  of  Israel 
seemed  hopeless,  but  Saul,  having  collected  some 
600  men,  the  remnant  of  his  forces,  eflTected  a 
junction  with  Jonathan  at  Gibeah  (v.^  following 
the  LXX ;  in  v.i'^  Geba  must  be  a  mistake  for 
Gibeah).  In  the  meantime  the  Philistines  overran 
the  country  in  three  directions  (for  '  the  border ' 
[>^3i.^],  v.^,  the  LXX  has  iroin ;  we  should  probably 

*  1  S  103^37  has  been  dearly  shown  by  Budde  {RiehUr  und 
Samud,  p.  174  L)  to  be  a  bannonistic  inantion  of  the  editor ;  bat 
tfak  bet  does  not  affect  the  point  at  issae. 

t  So  Driver,  Wellh.,  Th. ;  RV  gives  'garrison.*  The  2TtJ  was 
probaUj  a  pinar  erected  in  token  <rf  Pbilistine  dominatian. 
See  DriTer,  Sam.  p.  61. 


read  rty23n  Gibeah,  since  it  would  be  meaningless 
to  talk  of  a  company  of  spoilers  starting  from 
Michmash  in  the  direction  of  Geba,  situated  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  W&dy  Suweintt).  Hostilities 
between  the  opposing  forces  were  again  initiated 
by  Jonathan.  On  this  second  occasion,  accom- 
panied only  by  his  armour-bearer,  he  apparently 
proceeded  from  Gibeah  to  Geba,  and  thence  (cf. 
14^  'that  is  on  yonder  side')  made  his  desperate 
effort  against  the  Philistine  garrison  at  Michmash. 
The  latter,  believing,  no  doubt,  that  the  two 
warriors  were  supported  by  a  large  force,  offered 
but  little  resistance,  and  no  fewer  than  twenty  were 
slain  at  the  first  onset  (14").  The  panic  caused  by 
this  sudden  attack  rapidly  spread  throughout  the 
Philistine  camp,  which  soon  became  the  scene  of 
the  wildest  confusion.  The  news  was  conveyed  to 
Saul  at  Gibeah  by  his  scouts  or  outposts  (v."), 
and  a  general  onslaught  on  the  terrified  Philistines, 
in  which  the  whole  country  joined,  was  success- 
fully carried  out.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that 
the  IsraelitLsh  ^-ictory  on  this  occasion  had  more 
than  a  temporary  effect,  for  we  are  told  later  on 
that  'there  was  sore  war  against  the  Philistines 
all  the  days  of  Saul '  (14«). 

(3)  In  the  appendix  to  2S  (21-24)  Gibeah  is 
mentioned  as  the  scene  of  the  tragic  incident  of 
the  hanging  of  the  seven  sons  of  Saul  (2  S  21"*). 
The  famine,  which  had  troubled  the  land  for  three 
years,  is  declared  by  J"  to  be  due  to  the  slaughter 
of  the  Gibeonites  by  Saul,  though  no  such  act  is 
recorded  in  the  history  of  Saul's  reign.  To  appease 
the  wrath  of  J*,  seven  descendants  of  Saul  were 
handed  over  to  the  Gibeonites,  and  hanged  by 
them.     See  RlzPAH. 

(4)  Lastly,  in  the  imaginative  description  of  the 
nuurch  of  Sennacherib  against  Jerusalem  given  by 
Isaiah  (10*"**),  the  Assyrians  are  represented  s^ 
advancing  in  a  straight  line  from  the  North,  un- 
deterred by  any  obstacle.  The  prophet  depicts  the 
last  stages  of  their  victorious  advance ;  the  passage 
of  the  steep  defile  of  the  W&dy  Suweintt  is  secured 
by  despatching  a  troop  in  advance  to  Migron,  S.  of 
the  pass  ;  the  main  army  is  thus  enabled  to  cross 
in  safety,  and  encamps  at  Geba ;  while  the  villagers 
of  Ramah  and  Gibeah  take  refuge  in  flight  (cf. 
Driver,  Isaiah,  pp.  71,  72).  The  passage  is  im- 
portant as  establishing  the  fact  that  Geba  and 
Gibeah  were  two  distinct  places. 

3.  There  are  several  place-names  compounded 
with  Gibeah  (or  Gibeath,  ns^?  the  st.  constr.),  which 
are  translated  in  the  RV  text  by  '  hUl,'  but  given 
as  '  Gibeah '  in  the  margin.     These  are — 

(1)  Cfibeaih  hd'drdldth  (mVjs^n  nr?i),  'the  hill  of 
the  foreskins'  (Jos  5*),  between  the  Jordan  and 
Jericho,  so  called  as  the  scene  of  the  circumcision, 
after  the  passage  of  the  Jordan.     See  Gilgal. 

(2)  Gibeath'Phinehas  (cr^-g  rr??),  'ihe  hill  of 
P.'  in  Mt.  Ephraim  (Jos  24»).  The  exact  site  is 
unknown.  Conder  {PEF  Mem.  iL  218)  follows 
Schwarz  (EL  p.  118)  in  identifying  it  with  'Atoertah 
near  Nablus  (Shechem) ;  so  apparently  G.  A. 
Smith.  Guerin  (Judee,  iii.  pp.  37,  33;  Samarie, 
pp.  106-109),  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Jerome  {Ep. 
1.  888),  identifies  it  with  Jibia,  tfaxee  miles  N.  of 
Kuryet  el-Enab  (so  DiOinaim). 

(3)  Gibeath hammoreh  (.■nEn''a),  'thehillof  Moreh,' 
usually  identified  with  the  modem  Jebel  Duby,  a 
slight  eminence  on  the  N.  side  of  the  valley  above 
Shunem  {Solam).  On  this  view,  which  idcmtdfies 
•  the  spring  of  Harod '  (which  see)  with  'Ain  Jatud, 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  GUboa,  about  half  an  hour  to 
the  E.  of  Jezreel  (Zer'in),  the  camps  of  Gideon  and 
the  Midianites  (Jg  7^)  would  occupy  much  the 
same  position  as  th<^e  taken  up  at  a  later  period 
by  Saul  and  the  Philistines  (1  S  28*,  cf.  29^).  So 
G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geog.  p.  397  f. ;  Stanley,  Sinai 
and   Palestine,   1856,  p.  341  f.      Moore,   liowever 
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{J udgca,  p.  200  f.),  objects  that  this  view  is  based 
on  the  notice  in  6^,  which  is  not  from  the  same 
source  as  7'  (J),  and  prefers  therefore  to  place  G. 
hammorch  near  Shechem  (Gn  12*,  Dt  ll**).  See 
MoREn. 

(4)  (iibcnth  ha-Elohim  (cn^xn  "j),  'the  hill  of 
God,'  probably  the  same  as  Gibeah  2.  It  was  the 
spot  at  which  Saul,  on  his  return  from  the  city 
oi  Samuel,  was  to  meet  a  band  of  the  prophets 
(1  S  10»).  In  v.io  it  is  called  Gibeah,  or  'the  hill' 
simply  ;  and  as  it  is  stated  that  there  was  a  garrison 
(or  rather  '  pillar')  of  the  Philistines  there,  it  may 
safely  be  inferred  tliat  it  is  identical  with  '  G. 
of  Benjamin  '  (cf.  13'-- '  ;  in  v.^  we  must  read  Gibeah 
for  Geoa). 

(5)  Gihmth  hn-Hachilah  (IS  23>»  26»).  See 
Hachilah. 

(6)  Giheath  Ammah  (1  S  2='').     See  Ammah. 

(7)  Gibeath  Gareb  (Jer  31^).     See  Gareb. 

J.  F.  Stenning. 
GIBEATH  (ni'?3),  Jos  18^8  =  Gibeah  No.  2  (which 
see).     Gibeathite  ('"^33),   1  Ch  12^,  gentilic  name 
from  Gibeah  (of  Benjamin  ?). 

GIBEON  (py33,  Ta^athv).  —  An  ancient  city  of 
Canaan  belonging  to  the  Hivites*  (Jos  9^'),  and 
apparently  the  capital  of  a  small  independent  state 
(9") ;  it  was  '  a  great  city,  as  one  of  the  royal 
cities  .  .  .  greater  than  Ai'  (10-).  It  was  later 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (18^'),  and  was 
eventually  made  over  with  its  suburbs  to  the 
descendants  of  Aaron  (2P'^). 

The  identity  of  G.  with  the  village  of  el-Jib, 
which  lies  some  5  or  6  miles  to  the  N.W.  of 
Jerusalem,  is  practically  beyond  dispute.  The 
modem  village  still  preserves  the  first  part  of  the 
older  name,  while  its  situation  agrees  in  every 
respect  with  the  requirements  of  the  history  of  the 
Ox.  Just  beyond  Tell  el-Ful  (Gibeah),  the  main 
N.  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Beittn  (Bethel)  is  joined 
by  a  branch  road  leading  up  from  the  coast.  The 
latter  forms  the  continuation  of  the  most  southerly 
of  the  tliree  routes  which  connect  the  Jordan 
Valley  with  the  Maritime  Plain  (Smith,  HGHL 
p.  248  f.)  After  the  Israelites  had  crossed  the 
Jordan  at  Gilgal  and  destroyed  Jericho,  their  most 
direct  means  of  access  to  the  central  plateau  lay 
"by  the  Wddi/  Snweinit.  From  Michniash  at  the 
head  of  the  valley  the  way  ran  almost  straight 
across  the  tableland  to  the  vale  of  Aijalon.  Now, 
just  before  this  road  leaves  the  higher  ground  and 
descends  into  the  Slieplielah,  it  divides  into  two, 
the  one  branch  leading  down  by  the  Wddy  Selman, 
the  other  running  in  a  more  northerly  direction 
by  way  of  the  two  Betlihorons  (Smith,  HGHL 
p.  210  n.  2).  Here,  on  this  open  fertile  plateau, 
slightly  to  the  S.  of  the  main  road,  rises  the  hill 
on  which  the  modem  village  of  el-Jth  is  built, 
right  on  the  frontier  line  which  traverses  the 
central  range  to  the  S.  of  Bethel.  It  was  this 
natural  pass  across  Palestine  which  in  early  times 
served  as  the  political  border  between  N.  and  S. 
Israel,  and  it  was  owing  to  its  position  on  this 
frontier  that  G.  acquired  so  much  prominence  in 
the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon.  A  short  distance 
to  the  E.  of  the  village,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
there  is  further  a  stone  tank  or  reservoir  of  con- 
siderable size,  supplied  by  a  spring,  which  rises  in 
a  cave  higher  up.  Thus  we  find  that  the  physical 
features  of  the  modern  el- Jib  correspond  in  every 
respect  with  those  of  the  ancient  Gibeon  as  set 
forth  in  the  historical  books  of  the  OT. 

1.  We  learn  from  the  Bk.  of  Joshua,  that  after 
the  destruction  of  Jericho  and  Ai  by  the  Israelites 
the  iniiabitants  of  G.  devised  a  sclieme  l)y  wliich 
they  lioped   to  avoid  the  fate  that  had  befallen 

'According  to  2  S  212  the  Gibeonitcs  were  'of  the  remnant 
of  the  Amorites.' 


their  neighbours.  They  accordingly  despatched  an 
embassy  to  the  Israelite  camp  at  Gilgal  for  the 
purpose  of  misleading  the  enemy  by  representing 
that  they  were  not  inhabitants  or  Canaan,  but 
came  from  a  far  distant  country.  In  stipport  of 
this  statement  the  embassy  drew  attention  to  the 
condition  of  tlieir  provisions  and  garments,  wliich 
bore  apparent  traces  of  having  l)een  brought  from 
a  long  distance.  Their  request  for  an  alliance 
was  at  once  granted  by  Josliua  and  the  princes, 
and  a  covenant  ratified  between  the  two  peoples. 
Within  three  days,  however,  the  trick  played  by 
the  men  of  G.  was  fully  exposed,  but,  on  account 
of  the  covenant  oath,  Joshua  and  the  princes  of 
the  congregation  determined  to  abide  by  the 
alliance,  while  they  condemned  the  Gibeonites  to 
perpetual  service  as  '  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  to  all  the  congregation'  (Jos  9*"*^). 
Meantime  the  neighbouring  Amorite  kings  under 
Adoni-zedek  of  Jerusalem  had  combined  to  resist 
the  forces  of  Joshua,  and  as  a  first  step  to  lay 
siege  to  G.  An  urgent  summons  for  help  was  sent 
to  the  Israelites,  to  which  Joshua  promptly  re- 
sponded by  making  a  forced  night-march  from 
Gilgal  with  all  his  troops.  The  confederate  kings 
were  utterly  routed  by  the  Israelites,  who  pur- 
sued the  flying  foe  down  the  valley  of  Aijalon  as 
far  as  Makkedah  in  the  Shephelali.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that,  at  the  prayer  of  Joshua,  '  the 
sun  stayed  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted 
not  to  go  down  about  a  whole  day'  (10^'";  see 
Beth-HORON).  We  leam  from  2  S  21"-  that  the 
Gibeonites  were  nearly  exterminated  by  Saul,  but 
no  details  are  supplied  in  the  narrative  of  his 
reign.  Keparation  was  made  by  David  through 
the  sacrifice  of  seven  of  Saul's  descendants. 

2.  We  next  hear  of  Gibeon  at  the  beginning  of 
David's  reign,  when  he  was  as  yet  king  of  Judah 
only,  and  was  still  opposed  by  Ishbosheth  the  son 
of  Saul.  During  the  struggle  for  supremacy  two 
bodies  of  troops,  under  their  respective  generals, — 
Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah  and  Abner  the  son  of  Ner, 
— met,  as  if  by  agreement,  on  the  frontier  at 
Gibeon.  The  battle  went  in  favour  of  David's 
men,  and  in  the  subsequent  flight  of  Abner  the 
latter  slew  Asahel,  the  younger  brother  of  Joab 
(2  S  2^-"^-).  The  story  clearly  belongs  to  the 
older  narrative  (J^)  of  the  books  of  Samuel,  and 
is  undoubtedly  genuine,  though  vv.''*"i*  seem  to 
interrupt  the  main  narrative.  These  verses  de- 
scribe the  mortal  combat  that  took  place  between 
the  12  champions  of  each  party.  The  name  given 
to  the  spot,  Hclkath-hazzih-tm  (nnitn  np^n  '  the  field 
of  sword-edges'),  has  probably  been  more  correctly 
preserved  in  the  LXX  {Meph  rwv  iiri§ovKuv,  i.e. 
D'-ixn  'n  '  the  field  of  the  liers  in  wait '  ;  cf.  Driver, 
in  loc),  and  should  be  transliterated  Ifelkath- 
luizzodim.  The  'pool  of  Gibeon'  here  mentioned 
(v.^*)  is  doubtless  the  reservoir  refened  to  above. 
Similarly,  in  Jer  41'"-  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah 
is  stated  to  have  delivered  the  captives  of  Mizpah 
from  the  hands  of  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah, 
'  by  the  great  waters  that  are  in  Gibeon.'  It  was 
at  this  spring  also,  according  to  Josephus  {Ant. 
V.  i.  17),  that  Joshua  surprised  the  five  kings  of 
the  Amorites  when  they  were  besieging  Gibeon. 

3.  Owing  to  the  great  similarity  between  the 
two  names  (see  Geba,  Gibeah),  Gcba  seems  to  have 
been  substituted  for  Gibeon  in  2  S  5'*.  The 
parallel  passage  (1  Ch  14'")  gives  Gibeon,  and  this 
reading  is  also  supported  by  the  LXX  and  by 
Is  28-^,  M-hich  connects  Gibeon  with  Perazira  as  in 
2  S  5"-^.  Further,  the  Philistines  were  encamped 
in  the  valley  of  Rephaim  to  the  W.  of  Jerusalem 
(Smith,  H(tHL  p.  218,  by  a  Inpnits  calami  or  a 
printer's  error,  places  the  valley  S.E.  of  Jerusalem  ; 
it  is  correctly  placed  in  the  nwip,  Plate  IV.),  while 
David   Avas    anvnnoing    from    the    S.,    when    com- 
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manded  to  'make  a  circuit  behind  them'  (v."). 
His  attack  therefore  from  Gibeon  to  the  N.W.  of 
Jerusalem  suits  the  requirements  of  the  context ; 
Geba  was  too  far  to  the  E. 

4.  The  rebellion  of  Absalom,  which  culminated 
in  his  death,  was  quickly  followed  by  an  outbreak 
on  the  part  of  the  men  of  Israel  unaer  one  Sheba 
the  son  of  Bichri  (2  S  20"-).  The  task  of  suppressing 
the  revolt  was  at  first  assimed  to  Amasa,  but 
owing  to  his  dilatoriness  Abishai  *  was  also  sent  in 
pursuit.  The  latter  was  accompanied  by  Joab, 
and  the  two  parties  of  David's  troops  met  '  at  the 
great  stone  which  is  in  G.'  (20*).  ^»ot  suspecting 
any  evil,  Amasa  advanced  to  salute  Joab,  and  was 
treacherously  slain  by  him.  The  '  great  stone  of 
G.'  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere  ;  it  was  probably  a 
pillar  or  cairn  of  stones  such  as  we  frequently  find 
in  connexion  with  the  OT  sanctuaries,  e.g.  at 
Mizpah,  Bethel,  Gilgal  (cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  BS 186  f.). 

5.  It  was,  however,  as  the  site  of  a  hdmah,  or 
'  high  place,'  that  G.  was  especially  famous.  At 
this  sanctuary,   because  it   was   '  the  great  high 

Klace'  (~VniT  ~p?n),  Solomon  inaugurated  his  reign 
y  offering  a  thousand  bumt-offerings,  and  received 
tfie  divine  l>Iessing  in  a  dream  by  night  (1  K  3^). 
It  is  true  that,  according  to  2  Ch  1',  G.  is  repre- 
sented as  containing  the  '  Tent  of  Meeting  of  God ' 
as  well  as  the  brazen  altar ;  but  this  statement 
would  seem  to  have  no  other  foundation  than  the 
desire  of  the  Chronicler  to  reconcile  the  action  of 
the  young  king  and  its  approval  by  J"  with  the 
enactments  of  the  later  priestly  legislation  (cf. 
Wellhausen,  Proleg.*  p.  182  f.).  The  earlier  history 
knows  nothing  of  the  presence  of  the  Tent  of 
Meeting  at  G.  (according  to  1  S  1^  3'  it  was  already 
replaced  by  a  temple  at  Shiloh  ;  1  S  2"-^  is  omitted 
in  LXX,  and  is  clearly  a  later  addition  ;  so  Driver, 
Budde,  Wellhaiisen,  klost.),  whUe  1  K  8"-  clearly 
places  it,  together  with  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
'  in  the  city  of  David,  which  is  Zion.' 

'Men  of  G."  are  mentioned  as  among  those 
'  which  came  up  at  the  first,'  i.e.  who  returned 
from  Babylon  under  Zerubbabel  (Neh  7^ ;  in  the 
corresponding  list  of  Ezra  2^  Gibbar  is  probably  a  ' 
mistake),  and  also  as  taking  part  in  the  repairing  ; 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  (Neh  3'). 
Lastly,  Gibeon  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  (BJ 
n.  six.  1)  as  the  place  where  Cestius  Gallus 
encamped  on  his  march  from  Antipatris  to  Jeru- 
salem, after  he  had  fired  the  town  of  Lydda  (Aia 
'Baid<i}pusv  avoids  OTpaTOTeoeverai  Kara,  nra  x^P**" 
Fa,da<i>  Kokovfieyor,  dxexorro  tQv  'lepoffcikvuuw  rem^- 
Kcvra  trraSiovs ;  elsewhere  he  puts  the  distance  at 
40  stadia).  See  Robinson,  BRP^  pp.  454-57 ; 
Guerin,  Judie,  i.  pp.  385-91.       J.  F.  Stexxisg. 

GIDDALTI  ('ih'^  '  I  magnify  [God]').— A  son  of 
Heman,  lCh25*-».t 

GIDDEL  (?2^ '  very  great'). — 1.  The  eponym  of  a 
family  of  Nethinim,  Ezr  2^= Neh  7*,  called  in 
1  Es  b^'  Cathna.  2.  The  eponym  of  a  family  of 
'Solomon's  servants,'   Ezr  2^=Xeh  7^^,  callea  in 

1  Es  5»  IsdaeL 

GIDEON  (]'"•-'>.=  feller,  hetcer),  also  called  Jerub- 
baal  ('i*;";:  Jg  6^-  etc.)  and  Jembbesheth  (n^f-i: 

2  S  11"),  son  of  Joa-sh,  of  the  clan  of  Abiezer  in  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  a  native  of  Ophrah  ;  X  deliverer 
of  Israel  from  the  Midianites  (Jg6-8).    The  nomad 

*  In  v.?  Jonfj  is  read  instead  of  Abishai  by  Then.,  Wdlh.,  and 
Driver,  bnt  Badde  defends  the  MT.    See  Joab. 

t  On  the  extraordinarj  conglameration  of  names  in  this 
verse  and  the  inferences  that  have  been  drawn  therefrcHn,  see 
Ewald,  LeJiTbueh.  §  2746 ;  W.  R.  Smith,  OTJC-  143  n.,  and 
notes,  od  /oc,  in  Hanpfs  Saend  Ek*.  of  OT  (by  Kittel),  and  in 
Kantzs<ij'8.4T. 

J  Site  not  identified.  Gideon's  home  must  have  been  near 
Shecbem  (ch.  9),  and  exposed  to  the  Midianite  inroads  (6U). 


Arabs  of  the  Sj-rian  and  Arabian  desert  had 
invaded  the  central  district  of  Palestine.  They 
must  have  entered  it  by  the  only  natural  ap- 
proaches from  the  Jordan  VaUey,  the  Wady  Far 'a, 
which  leads  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Shechem, 
and  the  Nahr  Jal&d,  which  opens  on  to  the  plain 
of  Jezreel.  The  scene  of  the  invasion  and  conflict 
lay  in  this  region.  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  were 
the  principal  suflerers ;  accordingly  a  Manassite  is 
the  hero  of  the  deliverance,  and  Ephraimites  take 
part  in  completing  it  (7**-S'). 

On  one  of  their  marauding  expeditions  the 
Midianites  had  murdered  Gideon's  brothers  at 
Tabor  (8**) ;  *  personal  revenge,  therefore,  was  one 
of  the  motives  which  instigated  his  action  (8*"*'). 
National  interests,  however,  were  superadded.  Ac- 
cording to  one  ancient  account,  Gideon  was  call^ 
by  an  angel  of  the  Lord  to  save  Israel  from  the 
hand  of  Midian  (6""^).  The  angel  of  J",  i.e.  J' 
Himself  in  the  form  of  an  angel  (w.^*-  ^),  appears 
under  the  holy  tree  of  Ophrah.  He  summons 
Gideon  to  the  task  of  deliverance.  The  meal 
which  is  offered  to  the  pilgrim  stranger  is  miracu- 
lously consumed,  and  the  angel  disappears.  Gideon, 
convinced  by  the  miracle,  builds  an  altar  to  J"- 
shalom.f 

There  follows  what  seems  to  be  a  second  version 
of  the  caU  of  Gideon  (G"^**).  He  is  bidden  destroy 
the  village  altar  of  Baal,  and  the  sacred  post  be- 
side it  {asherah),  erect  an  altar  to  J",  and  offer  a 
bullock-t  The  people  of  Ophrah  are  incensed  at 
the  destruction  of  their  holy  place,  and  threaten 
Gideon  with  death.  His  father  rescues  him  by  a 
witty  taunt,  which  secures  for  Gideon  the  name 
Jerubbaal.§ 

After  this  Gideon  collects  the  men  of  his  clan 
Abiezer  (v.**),  and  encamps  with  them  by  the 
spring  of  Haxod,  on  the  S.E.  edge  of  the  plain 
of  Jezreel,  near  the  Midianite  army  (7*).:!      He 

Eays  a  night  visit  to  the  enemy's  camp,  and  over- 
ears  the  telling  of  a  dream,  which  encourages 
him  to  act  at  once  (T*"^).  He  skilfully  posts  his 
men  under  cover  of  night ;  the  alarm  is  given  ;  the 
camp  is  thrown  into  a  panic,  and  the  Midianites 
break  up  in  flight  towards  the  Jordan  (w.'*"**).^ 
There  are  clearly  two  accounts  of  the  subsequent 
course  of  events.  According  to  one  (7**-8'),  Gideon 
summons  Ephraim  to  cut  off  the  flight  of  the 

•  Mt.  Tabor  is  rather  remote  from  the  topography  <rf  the 
narrative.  Tabor  by  Bethel  (1 S 10^  is  nearer  Shechem.  Moore 
suggestB  msa  (cL  937),  altered  to  iion  to  suit  63>:  Bndde 
f3n(9«»). 

f  In  ▼.!'■  omit  •TliT,  so  Bodde.  y.iTb  prob.  editorial  addition, 
anticipatmg  v.^u^.  V.^  is  pertians  secondary ;  the  narrative 
does  not  im|d^  that  G.  intendea  to  offer  a  sacrifice.  Y.'B*. 
editonal,  anticipates  G.'s  reoognition  of  the  angeL  With  this 
I  cf.  <^  IS**  J,  and  i%  13»-=.  This  5  is  ascribed  by  some 
critics  to  J. 

X  In  r.K  the  words  '  bollock,  even  the  second  bullock  of  seven 
years  old,'  are  corrupt  and  ongrammatical.  ''icn  "IS  and  Ttzri  ~-: 
are  doublets. 

I  The  name  cannot='  one  who  strives  with  Baal,'  as  the  test 
wonkl  ingenioosly  si^gest;  but  'Baal  strives,'  Baal  being  a 
name  for  J",  used  without  offence  in  eariy  times ;  cL  Eshbutl, 
Meiibaal,  etc.  But  Jerubbaal  ^ould  prob.  be  written  Jeruhaa! 
=*Baal  ({.«.  J")  founds,'  ■TV,  cf.  Jeruel,  Jeremiah  (M^Uh. 
Teat  d.  B.  Sam.  p.  31.  So  Bu.,  Moore).  In  v.a  '  he  that  will 
plead  .  .  .  morning'  interrupts  tiie  condition,  cl. ;  '  because  one 
hath  iMoken  down  bis  altar '  is  repeated  from  v.S ;  both  should 
be  stauck  out  as  insertions.    "Ehis  S  is  attributed  to  £. 

I  The  account  (7*^  of  Uie  test  by  which  Gideon's  large  army 
was  reduced  to  300  bdoKS  to  some  later  tradition.  It  is 
obvioody  connected  with  6* ;  bat  ttiis  verse  is  inconsistent  with 
72s,  and  neither  can  be  originaL  At  end  of  T*  note  LXX  A-+- 
utrMrrirus  tairit  mmJf  mirit.  In  T.6 '  patting  their  hand  to  their 
mouth '  is  a  gloss  ;  it  should  come  at  the  end  of  the  verse. 

^  This  paragraph  has  been  a  grood  deal  altered  by  editors. 
Two  versions  of  Gideon's  stratagem  seem  to  have  been  com- 
bined. In  the  one  ver»on  the  300  arc  armed  with  pitchers  and 
torches ;  in  tJ>e  other,  with  trumpets  only.  The  test  has  been 
greatly  confused  by  harmonizing  additions ;  se<:  the  comment- 
aries. In  V.20  the' word  *a  sword,'  Rym,  is  prob.  a  gloss.  In 
v.i2b  the  two  narratives  are  oomlnned  again  in  descnWi^  the 
direction  of  the  flight. 


Midianites  at  the  Jordan  ford.  The  movement  is 
successful,  and  tlie  Ephraimites  capture  and  slay 
the  two  princes  Oreb  and  Zeeb.*  In  the  pride  of 
their  success,  the  Ephraimites  quarrel  with  Gideon 
for  not  having  called  in  their  assistance  earlier. 
But  Gideon  appeases  their  jealousy  by  a  shrewd 
speech :  '  Is  not  the  gleaning  of  Lphraim  better 
tnan  the  vintage  of  Abiezer  ? '  This  certainly  looks 
as  if  the  victory  were  won,  and  the  '  vintage '  over  : 
the  Ephraimites  had  completed  the  work  of  Gideon 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Jordan  crossing.  In  the 
other  narrative,  however  (8*"-'),  we  find  Gideon  in 
hard  pursuit,  with  his  300,  on  the  E.  of  Jordan. 
So  far  from  liaving  won  a  victory,  tlie  chances  of 
success  seem  so  unlikely  that  the  people  of  Succoth 
and  Penuel  treat  the  pursuers  with  mockery,  and 
refuse  provisions  for  the  wearied  troops.  At 
length,  nowever,  Gideon  reaches  the  place  where 
the  Midianites  are  encamped,  takes  them  by 
surprise,  captures  the  two  kings,  Zebah  and 
Zalniunna.t  and  returns  in  triumph,  punishing 
Succoth  and  Penuel  on  the  way.  He  then  kills 
the  two  kings  Avith  his  own  hand,  in  revenge  for 
their  murder  of  his  brothers.  The  divergence  of 
the  two  accounts  is  apparent.  An  attempt  to 
combine  them  can  be  made,  as  is  done,  e.g.,  by 
Kittel.*  He  regards  the  exploit  of  Ephraim  at  the 
ford  as  merely  an  episode  in  the  pursuit,  which  is 
continued  by  "Gideon  and  his  men  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  river,  and  overcomes  the  difficulty  of  8^"^  by 
supposing  these  verses  to  be  merely  an  imitation  of 
12^A  It  seems,  however,  much  more  likely  that 
we  have  in  8*"=^'  clearly  a  very  ancient  and  homo- 
geneous fragment,  a  narrative  of  the  pursuit  and 
iinal  defeat  parallel  to  T'*-8^§  Whether  S-^-^^  is  a 
direct  continuation  of  7"'^  or  not,  is  difficult  to 
say.  It  implies  some  account  of  a  successful  rout 
of  the  Midianites,  but  not  necessarily  that  given 
in  7*'-'^.  Perhaps  we  have  here  an  ancient  frag- 
ment, of  which  the  beginning  has  been  lost.H 

The  Midianites  triumphantly  overthrown,  Gid- 
eon's grateful  countrymen  offer  to  make  him  king. 
He  declines ;  but  asks  for  the  golden  earrings 
taken  in  the  spoil.  With  these  he  makes  an 
cphod,  i.e.  apparently  an  imajje  of  J",  overlaid 
with  metal,ir  and  sets  it  up  in  his  house  at  Ophrah 
(g24-27aa  jjj  ^jjg  main).  The  judgment  of  a  later 
age  condemned  the  action,  and  saw  in  it  the  cause 
of  subsequent  disaster  (v.^"^"^).  The  usual  formula 
of  the  editor  brings  the  story  to  a  close  (v.^*). 
The  account  of  Gideon's  family,  the  birth  of 
Abimelech,  and  Gideon's  death  and  burial  (vv.^'*^), 
seems  to  come  from  the  hand  of  the  final  editor, 
who  was  familiar  with  P  in  Genesis,**  and  intended 
these  verses  to  form  a  connecting  link  with  the 
story  of  Abimelech  in  ch.  9.  The  remaining  v  v.  ^^-^'^ 
belong  to  the  Deuteronomic  framework  of  the 
Book  of  Judges.  The  story  of  Gideon  is  told  in 
an  extremely  complicated  narrative.  Two  main 
documents  can  be  traced,  but  these  have  been  so 
interwoven  both  before  and  after  the  Deuteron. 
redaction  of  Judges,  that  the  analysis  in  detail 
must  be  regarded  more  as  a  critical  experiment 
than  as  possessing  any  degree  of  certainty.  In 
this  article  the  two  main  narratives  have  been 
followed,  and  secondary  elements  noticed  chiefly 
in  footnotes.  G.  A.  Cooke. 

*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  tlie  powerful  tribe  of  Bedawin, 
the  Beni  'Adwfi,n,  who  ranee  over  the  S.E.  side  of  Jordan,  still 
call  their  chief  by  the  hereditary  title  of  Dhiab  =  Zeeb  =  wolf . 

t  Apparently  intended  to  mean  Victim  and  Protection  with- 
held. But  the  latter  name  is  prob.  compounded  with  cV^,  l^alm, 
name  of  a  deity,  cf.  atS'oSs  on  Aram,  inscr.,  CIS  cxiii,  cxiv. 

{  Gesch.  d.  Hebr.  ii.  p.  72.  The  attempt  is  also  made  in  the 
text  by  insertion  of  the  words  '  beyond  Jordan  '  at  end  of  T^. 

S  The  number  300  is  common  to  "both  accounts. 

II  So  Kautzsch,  Ueii.  Schr.  p.  263. 

^  Cf.  175,  1  8  21i»,  Hos  3*  ;  W.  R.  Smith,  OTJC^  p.  241.  See 
full  discussion  in  art.  EruoD,  N'o.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  725  f. 

«*  V.30  cf.  Gn  4C20,  Ex  1»  cf.  On  35"  P ;  v.32  cf.  On  ^fi  ir.i-  IV 


GIDEON!  ('jjri?  'my  cutter  down').— Father  of 
Abidan,  prince  of  Benj.,  Nu  1"  2^  7*-«»  10**  P. 

GIDOM  (Dy-i?).— Tlie  limit  of  the  pursuit  of 
Benjamin  by  the  other  tribes,  Jg  20".  Possibly 
the  word  is  not  a  proper  name,  but  may  be  read  as 
an  infinitive,  '  till  they  cut  them  off"'  (Moore,  ad 
loc. ).  No  place  of  the  name  of  Gidoni  is  mentioned 
elsewhere.  LXX  B  has  Veddv,  A  TaXadd  (Gilead). 
Another  variant  is  Gibeah  or  Geba. 

GIER  EAGLE  ('  gier '  is  the  same  as  the  German 
Geier,  '  vulture,' '  hawk ')  is  tr°  in  AV  of  nrp,  {rdham) 
in  Lv  11"  and  Dt  14",  in  both  of  which  passages 
RV  has  '  vulture '  (Driver  more  specificallj' '  carrion 
vulture ').  RV  gives  '  gier  eagle '  also  as'tr"  of  o-t^ 
(pere§)  in  Dt  14'^,  where  AV  has  'ossifrage'  (lit. 
'  bone  breaker').  The jpere?  is  the  bearded  vulture 
or  Ldmmergeier,  'the  largest  and  most  magnificent 
of  the  vulture  tribe '  (quoted  by  Driver,  Deut.  p.  162, 
from  Tristram,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Bible,  p.  171).  The 
name  of  the  rdlidm  is  literally  preserved  in  the  Arab. 
rakham,  thePharaoh's  Hen,  Neophron  percnopteru.'i. 

The  adult  rakham  has  the  front  of  the  head  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  throat  and  cere  naked,  and 
of  a  oright  lemon-yellow.  The  plumage  is  of  a 
dirty  white,  except  the  quill  feathers,  which  are 
of  a  greyish  black.  Its  appearance  when  .soaring 
is  very  striking  and  beautiful.  It  is  tlie  universal 
scavenger  of  Egyptian  cities.  It  is  found  in  great 
abundance  also  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  See 
Eagle.  G.  'E.  Post. 

GIFT. — This,  or  the  similar  term  present,  is 
used  to  tr.  a  variety  of  Heb.  and  Gr.  words,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  following  : — 

1.  nnp  Gn  32i«  33'»  (parallel  to  nji-;,  lit.  '  bless- 
ing '  in'  33"  ;  cf.  1  S  30^",  2  K  1831,  jg  36i«),  esp.  of 
a  gift  otiered  by  way  of  homage,  e.g.  1  S  10-'^, 
Ps  45^2  (cf.  the  'gifts'  presented  by  the  Magi, 
Mt  2"),  or  tribute,  Jg  3"- "'•,  2  S  8--8,  1  K  4*1  [Heb. 
5^],  1  Ch  182,  2  Ch  26«  32^3  (cf.  ijv'x  of  Ps  72«>,  Ezk 
27^').  Mivhdh  is  used  also  of  a  gift  (offering)  to 
God,  Gn  4^■  1  S  26'9,  Mai  3^  etc.,  and  in  Ezk  and  P 
is  a  technical  term  for  the  '  ineal-offering,'  Lv  2^*'- 
and  oft. ,  Ezk  46-""  etc.  The  NT  equivalent  is  hQipov, 
e.g.  Mt  2"  5*^  8*  23^8,  He  5^  8^  9«.  Swpov  also  answers 
in  the  LXX  to  ]T\Q  (korban),  which  in  Ezk  20^8  40'3 
and  frequently  in  Lv  and  Nu  (but  only  by  P)  is 
used  for  an  '  oblation.'  See  art.  Coiiban  for  a  full 
account  of  the  meaning  of  '  gift '  in  such  passages 
as  Mt  155,  Mk  711. 

2.  nx^a  (pi.  riN^'c)  is  the  word  used  of  the  '  mess' 
which  Joseph  gave  to  his  brethren  Gn  43**,  which 
David  sent  to  Uriah  2  S  11**,  of  the  '  gifts'  which 
Ahasuerus  sent  upon  the  occasion  of  his  feast 
Est  2^8,  and  of  the  ritual  offerings  referred  to  in 
2  Ch  248-  8  and  Ezk  20'«.  It  is  used  in  Jer  40», 
along  with  the  similar  term  r\ni»  of  the  '  victuals ' 
(RVm  'allowance')  and  'present'  which  Jeremiah 
received  from  Nebuzar-adan.  An  allowance  (nr;-i{« 
TDj?)  of  the  same  kind  was  "iveii  to  the  captive 
king  Jehoiachin,  2  K  25*"  =  Jer  ^2^.  The  'exac- 
tions of  wheat '  (is-nN'^c)  of  Am  5"  are  '  the  presents 
Avhich  the  ]>oor  fellahin  had  to  offer  to  the  grasping 
aristocrats  out  of  the  hard-won  produce  of  tneir 
toil '  (Driver,  ad  loc). 

3.  \TVi  (from  jnj  'give'),  n;i?5  (in  Dn  2*-**  5" 
Aram,  nj^i?),  nra?  (a  by-form  found  only  in  1  K  13', 
Pr  25",  Ec  3"  5'«,  Ezk  46»-  ").  This  is  the  most 
general  term  for  'gift.'  It  is  used  in  Gn  2A^  and 
341"''  of  the  present  given  to  a  bride  in  addition  to 
the  'dowry'  (i.e.  purchase  price,  ""c)  paid  to  her 
relatives  ;  in  Gn  25®  of  the  portions  settled  by 
Abraham  on  the  children  of  his  concubines  (cf.  the 
action  of  Jehoshaphat,  2  Ch  21*) ;  of  gifts  to  the 
sanctuary  or  to  a  deity.  Ex  28^8,  Nu  18",  Dt  16", 
Ezk  20'-'*  (in  this  last  of  the  sacrifice  of  children) ; 
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in  Ps  6S^  *  of  *  gifts "  in  token  of  homage  ;  in 
Pr  15^  Ec  T'  of  *  gifts '  intended  by  way  of  bribe ; 
in  Dn  2*"  *  5"  of  the  *  gifts '  of  Nebacba<Inezzar  and 
Belshazzar. 

4.  trv.  This  always  (even  in  1  K  15'»,  2  K  16» 
practically)  means  a  '  bribe.'  The  taking  of  bribes 
by  those  appointed  to  dispense  justice  is  forbidden 
in  Ex  2S*  (repeated  in  Dt  16"),  and  is  frequently 
alluded  to  in  OT,  e.g.  Dt  10^'  27»,  Is  1»  5*»  33" 
Mic  3",  Ezk  22",  Ps  15»,  Pr  17».  '  It  blindeth 
them  that  have  sight '  (s':^p9,  Ex  23*  ;  or  '  the  eyes 
of  the  wise,'  n'3jq  ts  Dt  16**),  and  '  perverteth  the 
words  of  the  righteous.' 

5.  Tji  (Baer  .ttj)  and  n*  each  occur  only  in  Ezk 
16^  of  a  '  gift '  in  the  sense  of  the  hire  of  a  harlot. 
Tiie  ordinary  term  for  this  is  jaix,  which  occurs  in 
the  same  context,  Ezk  16*'-"  (cf.  Dt  23"  Is  23»«-, 
Hos  9*,  Mic  1^>. 

In  NT,  while  5Cipo»  and  S6fia  have  generally  a 
material  sense,  duped  (once  in  Jn,  4  times  in  Ac,  5 
times  in  Paul,  once  in  He)  appears  always  to  be 
used  of  a  'gift'  belonging  to  the  spiritual  or 
supernatural  order.  The  '  gifts '  (AV  '  offerings,' 
R  V  dpoO^fiaTa)  to  which  the  attention  of  Jesus  was 
called  (Lk  21*)  would  be  such  as  Josephus  {BJ  v. 
V.  4)  describes,  most  of  which  had  been  presented 
to  the  temple  by  Herod.  The  Greek  word  in  the 
same  sense  occurs  (only)  in  2  Mac  9^®  (cf.  for  the 
idea  3'  and  3  Mac  3").  For  the  gifts  ixaplirfULTa) 
of  the  early  Church,  see  Chukch,  pp.  427  f.,  434  f. 

The  above  analysis  will  show  the  variety  of 
occasions  upon  which  a  '  gift '  might  be  offered 
and  the  variety  of  forms  it  might  take  amongst 
Orientals.  It  Lad  its  place  in  their  dealings  both 
^^"ith  their  fellow-men  and  with  their  Grod  or  gods. 
One  did  not  come  before  prophet  (1  S  9")  or  king 
( 1  K  lOi")  or  God  (Ex  23»)  with  empty  hands.  The 
English  words  'gift'  and  'present'  are  apt,  in- 
dcM,  to  convey  an  idea  of  spontaneity  about  the 
transaction  which  was  generally  ateent.  The 
'  present '  of  Ehud  to  Eglon  (Jg  S*'''-)  was  really 
tribute,  belonging  to  the  same  category  as  that 
offered  by  Jehu  to  Shalmaneser  (see  Moore  on 
Jg  3").  It  is  very  important  also  to  remember 
that  while  a  man  might  offer  a  'present'  to  his 
bride-elect,  the  '  dowry '  (-vti)  was  not  a  '  gift '  but 
a  price  paid  to  the  family  of  the  bride  as  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  her  services  (W.  K. 
Smith,  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia, 
78  f.).  The  moAar  might  consist  of  money  (Gn  34", 
Ex  '22^,  Dt  2^),  of  personal  service  (Gn  23^"), 
or  of  military  services  (Jos  15*',  Jg  1**,  1  S  IT® 
18^,  2S  3").  From  Dt  22*»  we  may  probably 
infer  that  an  average  mohar  was  50  shekels  of 
silver  (see  Driver,  adloc.) 

So  hrmly  established  is  the  custom  in  the  East 
of  giving  a  present  upon  certain  occasions  that 
the  latter  is  demanded  as  a  right.  Lane  (Modem 
Egyptians,  Gardners  ed.  p.  168)  mentions  that 
while  male  servants  at  Cairo  are  paid  very  small 
wages  (from  four  to  eight  shillings  a  month j,  they 
receive  many  presents  from  their  master  as  well  as 
from  his  visitors  and  from  the  tradespeople  ifsith 
whom  he  deals.  An  Oriental  servant,  on  quitting 
his  masters  service,  always  expects  not  only  his 
wages  but  a  present  as  well,  in  token  of  friendship 
and  satisfaction.  This  rule  holds  good  from  the 
lowest  menials  up  to  the  highest  officials.  (For 
interesting  examples  see  Trumbull,  Oriental  SocicU 
Life,  327  &.).  This  practice  may  throw  light  upon 
the  asking  (not  '  borrowing  ')  by  the  Israelites  of 

*  In  £pb  4S,  as  is  well  known,  St.^Mil  gives  »  peculiar  torn 
to  this  passage,  bis  Uwxo  Jifcsnc  rttt  kttftais  oorrespmiding  aji 
little  to  the  I-TT  UmSe  iifuen  h  m»ifam>  as  to  the  MX  ^^ 
CiK^  nu^.  Ibis  is  not  the  place  to  examine  tbe  legitimacy  or 
the  motives  of  tbe  apostle's  prooednre.  A  foil  discoanon  of 
thB  whole  qaestiMi  will  be  found  in  Meyer,  ad.  foe.  (cf.  Driver, 
ExpotUor,  Jan.  1888.  p.  30  ff.).    See  also  art.  QcOTAnoss. 


jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  etc.,  from  the  Egyptians 
(Ex  IP  12?»),  although  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  it  accounts  for  the  possession  by  the  people 
of  such  stores  of  gold  as  are  said  to  have  been  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Priestly 
Code. 

Many  of  the  usages  connected  with  '  gifts ' 
cluster  round  marriage.  Abraham's  servant  gave 
a  present  to  Rebekah  when  he  went  to  woo 
her  on  behalf  of  Isaac  (Gn  24^).  After  the  con- 
clusion of  a  marriage  contract.  Lane  teUs  as, 
presents  are  expected  by  various  functionaries 
connected  with  the  different  families.  Presents 
are  sent  to  the  bridegroom's  house  by  his  friends 
and  by  all  who  are  invited  to  the  wedding. 
The  bride's  presents,  including  her  trousseau,  are 
sometimes  borne  in  procession  to  her  home  in 
advance  of  her  going  to  the  house  of  her  husband, 
or  they  are  home  before  her  upon  that  occasion 
(Trumbull,  op.  eit.  44).  At  his  first  interview  Avith 
his  bride  after  the  marriage  ceremony,  the  bride- 
groom makes  her  a  present  of  money,  which  is 
called  'the  price  of  the  uncovering  of  the  face.' 
A  marriage-portion  (d'hW)  might  be  given  to  the 
brid^room  oy  the  fauier  of  the  bride  (1  K  9** 
Pharaoh  and  Solomon,  cf.  Jg  1*^  Caleb  and 
Othniel). 

In  the  East  friends  frequently  send  presents  to 
one  another,  but  no  pretence  is  ever  made  that  a 
quid  pro  quo  is  not  expected.  David  was  as  little 
disinterested  when  he  sent  a  '  present '  to  the 
elders  of  Judah  (1  S  2K!^)  as  Ephron  the  Hittite 
was  sincere  in  his  offer  to  giye  the  cave  of  ^lach- 
pelah  gtxUis  to  Abraham  (Gn  23").  The  '  gift ' 
expected  from  Nabal  (1  S  25*)  was  really  a  species 
of  olackmail. 

The  power  of  a  gift  to  propitiate  one  has  always 
been  recognized.  Jacob  made  sure  of  appeasing 
Esau  by  the  present  he  sent  before  him  (Gn  32?*). 
The  same  notion  was  transferred  to  one's  dealings 
with  GrOd,  oQipa  Oeovs  reiBet,  SQp'  alSoiovs  ^aatk^s 
(Hes.  ap.  Plat.  Bcp.  390  E).  Gifts  were  offered  in 
homage  to  God  (Mai  1'),  or  to  procure  His  favour  or 
support.  A  prayer  would  often  take  the  form  of  a 
conditional  vow,  '  If  J"  wiU  be  with  me,  I  will 
offer  so  and  so  to  Him'  (e.g.  Jg  11**  Jephthah, 
Gn  28*"-  Jacob).  The  notion  of  propitiating  the 
Deity  by  a  gift  comes  out  in  DaWd's  words  to  Saul, 
*  If  J"  hath  stirred  thee  up  against  me,  let  him  be 
gratified  by  an  oblation,'  1  S  28*^.  It  is  true  at 
the  same  time  that  the  '  gift  theory '  of  sacrifice 
does  not  furnish  an  adequate  explanation  of  all 
the  facts  connected  -vvith  even  the  ordinary  obla- 
tions, much  less  with  the  holocaust,  and  feast  of 
all  with  human  sacrifice  (cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  ES  375). 

The  blinding  effect  of  a  '  gift '  upon  the  adminis- 
trators of  justice  is  described  in  the  above  cita- 
tions. Ex  23«,  Dt  16»».  Bribery  of  judges  has 
always  been  common  in  the  East.  Lane  (Moelem 
Egyptians,  p.  103  ff.)  gives  a  remarkable  instance 
of  its  occurrence  in  the  court  of  the  ^ddi  at 
Cairo.  Felix  expected  a  bribe  from  St.  Paul,  Ac  24*. 

A  '  gift '  in  OT  times  sometimes  took  the  form 
of  sending  '  portions'  (mir)  from  a  feast  to  friends 
or  to  the  poor.  Est  9**-^  Neh  8'*-  ^  (cf.  Rev  11»). 
The  most  honoured  of  the  guests  present  received 
the  largest  and  finest  portion  (Gn  43",  1  S  1*  9» ; 
cf.  Iliad,  vii.  321,  viiL  162,  xii.  310 ;  Odyssey,  iv. 
65  f.,  xiy.  437  ;  Diod.  y.  28). 

In  the  NT  we  find  the  Philippians  singled  out 
for  commendation  for  the  '  gift '  {difia)  which  they 
sent  once  and  again  to  St.  Paul's  need  (Ph  4**^). 

LiTEKiiTrKE.— Lane,  Modern  Egyptian*  (Index, «. '  Presents  0 ; 
W.  R.  Smith.  RS  xm,  33SfI..365,  373 ft..  440f. ;  Baaojoga,  Heb. 
Artk.  139,  4!6t,  433f. ;  TnunlMill.  Studieg  in  Oriental  SoeUd 
lA^ 22,  S5. 44.  S19«. :  Sfdinrer,  Z/yP(Indei, «.  'OifU") ; ct  stoo 
art.  on  'Gi\-ing'  by  G.  M.  Mackie  in  Expo*.  Timet,  189S,  ix. 
367ff.  J.  A.  SELBIE. 
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GIHON  (i"in'a,  Yrniv,  Gehon). — One  of  the  four  rivers 
of  Paradise  (Gn  2").  If  Eden  is  Edin,  the  '  Plain ' 
of  Babylonia,  we  must  look  for  tlie  (jihon  in  one 
of  the  rivers  which  in  early  days  liowed  into  what 
the  Babylonians  called  '  the  salt  river,'  or  Persian 
Gulf,  close  to  the  garden  of  Eridu,  where  grew  the 
sacred  tree  of  Bab.  tradition.  As  two  of  the  rivers 
•were  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  our  choice  of 
the  otlier  two  is  limited.  Ihe  G.  comjjassed  'the 
whole  land  of  Cush,'  tlie  Kassi  or  Kassites  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  whose  original  seat  was  in 
\V.  Elam,  from  whence  they  descended  into 
Chaldaja,  and  there  founded  a  dynasty  of  kings. 
The  G.  would  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been  the 
Kerkhah  of  modern  maps  (see  Eden).  In  Jer  2'* 
the  Sept.  substitutes  Gihon  (Vridiv)  for  Sihor,  the 
NUe,  in  consequence  of  a  belief  that  had  arisen 
among  the  Jews  that  the  Cush  of  Gn  2'*  was  the 
African  Ethiopia  (see  note  ad  loc.  in  Streane,  Double 
Text  of  Jeremiah).  In  Sir  24'^  the  Gihon  is  intro- 
duced metaphorically  into  a  description  of  wisdom. 

A.  H.  Sayce. 

GIHON  (pn'3). — A  spring  near  Jerusalem  (I  K 
133. 38.  48j  Hezekiah  '  stopped  the  upper  spring  of  the 
waters  of  Gihon  and  brought  them  straight  down 
on  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  David'  (2  Ch  32«'). 
Manasseh  '  built  an  outer  wall  to  the  city  of  David, 
on  the  west  side  of  Gihon  in  the  [torrent]  valley ' 
(2  Ch  33").  These  indications  suffice  to  show  that 
Gihon  was  in  the  Kidron  ravine.  The  name  ( '  bursting 
forth')  and  the  notice  of  the  aqueduct  (see  Siloam) 
show  that  the  spring  now  called  the '  Virgin's  Foun- 
tain' is  intended.     See  Bethesda,  Enrogel. 

Literature. —Robinson,  BllF^  i.  239,  345  (locates  Gihon  to 
the  weit  not  east  of  Jerusalem) ;  Baedeker-Socin,  Palent.  101 ; 
Guthe,  ZDPV,  1882,  p.  359 ff. ;  Sayce,  H CM  mitt. 

C.  R.  Conder. 
GILALAI  ('S'jj).— A  Levitical  musician  (Neh  123«). 
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GILBOA  (]l'3hi  always  with  article  except  in 
1  Ch  10'-  ^  ;  liXX  TeXjBoCe ;  meaning  uncertain. 
For  early  explanations  see  Lagarde's  Onom.  Sacra, 
p.  35,  180,  189). — A  range  of  hills,  now  known 
ocally  as  Jebel  Fukua,  forming  an  arc  of  a  circle 
to  the  E.  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  extending 
from  Zer'in  first  S.E.  and  then  S.  The  range 
consists  of  limestone,  mixed  in  the  northern  and 
western  parts  with  chalk,  the  wearing  away  of 
which  has  caused  rugged  channels.  The  highest 
and  steepest  part  is  on  the  N.  side,  just  where  it 
begins  to  bend  south.  Here  it  rises  to  a  height 
of  more  than  2000  ft.  above  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  (i.e.  about  1700  ft.  above  sea -level). 
Towards  the  S.  the  sides  slope  more  gradually, 
and  sink  to  a  height  of  a  few  hundred  feet.  As 
the  plain  on  the  W.  is  300  ft.  above,  and  the  Jordan 
Valley  is  the  same  number  of  feet  below  sea-level, 
Gilboa  is  much  more  imposing  on  the  east  than 
on  the  west.  The  W.  side  is  drained  by  the 
Ki.shon,  one  of  tlie  sources  of  which  is  on  its 
slopes ;  the  N.  side  Vjy  the  Nahr  Jalud,  which 
rises  near  Zer'in  and  flows  to  the  Jordan  ;  the 
E.  side  by  small  streams  running  down  to  the 
Jordan  Valley.  Except  on  the  lowest  parts  of  the 
W.  side  the  range  is  devoid  of  vegetation.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  two  or  three  small  villages 
on  the  slopes.  One  of  them,  Jelbun,  still  pre- 
serves a  reminiscence  of  the  ancient  name  of  the 
hill.  Zer'in  is  the  old  Jezreel,  while  Conder 
thinks  that  Fukii'a  is  possibly  Apliek,  and 
Mujedd'a  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  range  tlie 
I>iobable  site  of  Megiddo.  . 

Gilboa  is  mentioned  in  OT  only  in  connexion 
with  the  camp  of  the  Philistines  and  the  death  of 
Saul  (1  S  28-«  3P- »,  2  S  1«-  -^  21''-',  1  Cli  10'- «).  Saul 
and  the  Israelites  went  from  Gillnia  to  the  foun- 
tain which  is  in  Jezreel.  Near  it  they  were  de- 
feated by  the  Philistines,  and  on  its  slopes  they 


fell  down  wounded,  and  Saul  and  Jonathan  were 
slain.  But  though  mentioned  so  seldom,  Gilboa, 
being  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  great  battle- 
field of  Palestine  (cf.  E.sdraelon),  has  at  all 
times  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of 
the  country  from  the  days  of  Saul  to  those  of 
Saladin  ana  Napoleon. 

LiTERATUEE.— Robinson,  Physical  Geog.  of  Palutint,  23-25  ; 
Trelawney  Saunders,  Introd.  to  Survey  of  Western  Palestine, 
129, 155ff.,212ff.;  G.  A.  Smith,  IIGUL  400 flf.;  Baedeker-Socin, 

Pal.  244.  G.  W.  Thatcher. 

GILEAD  (^:;^i).— 1.  The  '  son '  of  Machir  (son  of 
Manasseh)  in  Nu  27^  36\  Jos  17^  (all  P),  1  Ch  7",  as 
conversely  Machir  is  said  to  have  '  begotten  '  Gilead 
in  Nu  26^",  and  is  called  the  '  father '  of  Gilead  in 
1  Ch  2'''-  ^  7'*.  The  eponymous  ancestor  of  the 
district  called  Gilead  (wliich  see).  An  analogous 
personification  no  doubt  underlies  the  statement 
(Jg  IP)  that  '  Gilead  begat  Jephthah '  (Wz.  by  an 
illegitimate  wife).  '  Gilead  is  the  name  of  a  region 
or  of  its  population  (Jg  5'^),  not  of  a  man'  (Moore, 
ad  loc),  and  a  piece  of  tribal  history  is  related  (as 
sometimes  happens  in  the  OT)  as  though  it  were 
the  domestic  history  of  an  individual ;  Jephthah's 
relations  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  Gilead  being 
represented  (v.^)  as  his  relations  with  the  legitimate 
sons  of  his  father  Gilead.  See  further  MANASSEH. 
2.  A  Gadite,  the  son  of  Michael,  1  Ch  5". 

S.  R.  Driver. 

GILEAD  (t/:?,  raXadS).— This  name  is  applied 
to  persons,  to  a  tribe  or  family  (Nu  36^),  to  a  par- 
ticular city  (Hos  6"),*  to  a  mountain,  and  to  a  dis- 
trict east  of  the  Jordan,  whose  dimensions  varied 
somewhat  when  spoken  of  by  different  writers.  It 
appears  first  in  the  account  of  Jacob  (Gn  31'^),  and 
thereafter  is  of  frequent  occurrence  during  the 
entire  period  of  biblical  histoiy.  As  a  geographical 
term  it  was  still  in  use  in  the  time  of  Josephus. 

The  present  article  is  to  deal  with  Gilead  as  a 
division  of  the  Holy  Land,  its  physical  features,  its 
geographical  limits,  and  its  historical  associations. 

F"rom  tlie  mountains  of  Western  Pal.  the  entire 
length  of  G.  can  be  seen,  and  a  large  portion  of  its 
territory  brought  under  the  eye  at  once.  It  appears 
thence  like  a  vast  mountain  range,  varying  from 
3000  to  4000  ft.  in  height.  To  make  up  this  height 
the  depression  of  the  Jordan  Valley  is  reckoned, 
which  is  from  700  to  1300  ft.  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  summit  of  this  range  does 
not  rise  into  peaks,  but  is  pretty  uniformly  level. 
Valleys,  wooded  sections,  and  bold  headlands  are 
noticed,  which  give  the  impression  that  the  country 
is  wild  and  rugged.  On  the  other  hand,  if  from 
any  point  in  tlie  plain  of  Bashan,  which  bounds  G. 
on  the  east,  one  looks  westward  to  this  range,  he 
sees  only  a  lon»  line  of  low  picturesque  hills.  The 
reason  is  that  Bashan  is  a  plateau  rising  2000  or 
more  feet  above  the  sea-level.  From  this  point  no 
one  would  think  of  describing  G.  as  'rough  and 
rugged.'  Again,  when  one  comes  to  travel  through 
G.  in  diflerent  directions,  he  finds  liimself  in  the 
midst  of  charming  natural  scenery,  where  streams, 
springs,  and  forests,  rich  fields,  gentle  slopes,  and 
quiet  valleys  attract  the  eye.  Thus,  according  to 
the  point  of  view  of  the  observer,  three  very 
diflerent  descriptions  of  this  region  can  be  given, 
each  having  the  merit  of  apparent  accuracy. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  as  given  by  Gesenius 
and  Fuerst,  viz.  '  hard,  stony  region,  rocky  moun- 
tain,' does  not  indicate  the  chaiacter  of  the 
country ;  certain  limited  sections  might  be  thus 
described,  but  outside  of  these  G.  is  in  the  main  a 
fertile  and  beautiful  country.    Josephus  ( JVars,  ill. 

*  Possibly  also  in  Jg  lOi".  For  Gilead  of  Hos  ifl  some  M8S  of 
the  LXX,  which  belong'  to  the  Luc.  recension,  read  Oil^al 
(r«Ay«X«),  which  Nowack  considers  (comparinjf  ^i'  01'  12i2) 
worthy  of  coDsideretion.    See  further  Dillmami  on  Gn  31". 
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iii.  3)  says  that '  it  is  not  favourable  for  the  j^owth 
of  delicate  fruits,'  but  that  does  not  invalidate  the 
statement  just  made  as  to  its  general  character. 

In  the  conquest  of  the  east  Jordan  country  by 
Moses  and  Joshua  (Nu  21),  G.  is  not  mentioned, 
although  the  sections  as  conquered  one  after 
another  can  be  pretty  clearly  defined.  Attention 
to  these  details  vnlt  help  us  in  fixing  its  geo- 
graphical limits.  Occasionally  G.  was  used  so  as 
to  include  the  entire  country  between  Hermon  on 
the  north  and  the  river  Arnon  on  the  south  (Jos 
22"),  but  generally  the  region  south  of  Heshbon 
and  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  i.e.  the  terri- 
tory of  Reuben,  was  not  included,  and  in  the 
opposite  direction  the  south  end  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  was  its  northern  limit.  The  Jordan  was 
its  western  boundary,  and  the  eastern  was  the 
point  where  the  hills  meet  the  JBashan  plain. 

The  entire  country  was  called  Amorite,  Mith  the 
exception  of  the  district  about  Rabbath  of  the 
children  of  Amnion  (Amman),  the  Upper  Jabbok, 
which  was  not  then  conquered.  Sihon  was  crushed 
at  Jahaz,  south  of  Heshbon  (Nu  21^),  but  the 
Jazer  region,  north  of  Heshbon,  held  out,  and  re- 
quired a  special  expedition  to  subdue  it  (Nu  21^-). 
The  third  step  was  the  successful  battle  with  Og 
at  Edrei,  far  to  the  N.E.  of  Jazer  (Nu  2133).  xhe 
three  final  steps  in  the  conquest  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  country  are  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  Machir,  Jair,  and  Nobah  (Nu  32**-*^). 

In  the  di\-ision  of  the  territory  between  the  two 
and  a  half  tribes  the  phrase  '  half  GUead '  occurs 
several  times.  Half  belonged  to  Gad  and  half  to 
Manasseh  (Dt  3^^,  Jos  13^^).  G.  had  previously 
been  divided  in  the  same  way  between  the  two 
kings  Sihon  and  Og  (Jos  12--*).  The  Hebrews 
simply  retained,  it  appears,  the  old  distinction. 
The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  valley  of 
the  Jabbok  should  be  the  line  dividing  the  two 
sections ;  but  the  objections  to  this  view  are 
serious,  first,  because  this  valley  would  not  divide 
G.  into  halves  ;  secondly,  it  would  give  to  the 
tribe  of  Gad  a  small  territory,  and  to  Manasseh  a 
very  large  one,  whereas  the  number  of  warriors  in 
these  two  tribes  was  about  equal,  requiring  a  more 
equal  distribution  of  land. 

The  two  and  a  half  tribes  may  have  differed  in 
their  tastes  fiom  their  brethren,  for  they  seem  to 
have  been  exceptionally  rich  in  cattle,  and  these 
wide  pasture  lands  appealed  to  them  as  desirable 
for  their  future  home  (^su  32^).  The  present  writer 
having  lived  in  that  region  for  months,  and  travelled 
through  it  in  many  directions,  has  often  been  im- 
pressed with  its  attractiveness,  in  contrast,  for 
instance,  with  the  rocky  hills  of  Judaea.  Its 
natural  beauties,  of  many  varieties,  form  landscape 
pictures  which  it  is  delightful  to  recall. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  these  tribes  were  eager  to 
call  these  lands  their  own.  The  portion  of  the 
Jordan  Valley  which  belonged  to  G.  was  of  such 
fertility  that  it  might  easUy  be  made  one  of  the 
gardens  of  the  world.  Streams  descended  from 
the  hills  ;  there  were  numerous  fountains  of  sweet 
cool  water,  and  copious  sulphur  springs  existed  in 
the  valley  at  several  different  points  (Merrill,  East 
of  the  Jordan,  pp.  143,  178,  183,  430).  The  great 
valleys  of  G.  were  likewise  celebrated.  Not  to  | 
mention  that  of  Heshbon  on  the  south,  there  was  | 
that  of  the  Jabbok,  Zerka,  famous  in  connexion  ! 
with  the  historj-  of  Jacob ;  the  Menadireh,  near 
the  south  end  of  the  Sea  of  GalUee,  having  a  stream 
nearly  equal  to  the  Jordan  in  size  ;  also  Yabis  and 
'Ajltin,  along  the  latter  of  which  ran  the  great  road 
between  Shechem  and  Ramoth-gUead. 

Among  the  principal  cities  of  G.  were  Mahanaim, 
Succoth,  Penuel,  Mizpeli,  Jazer  (which  was  one 
of  the  census  stations  when  David  numljered  the 
people — an   evidence   of  its  central  position  and 


importance),  Jabesh-gilead,  Ramoth-gUead  (which 
was  a  city  of  refuge,  Jos  20*),  and,  in  later  times, 
Pella,  Gerasa,  and  several  others  of  the  cities  of 
the  Decapolis.  Of  the  three  commissariat  officers 
of  Solomon  who  were  assigned  to  the  country  east 
of  the  Jordan,  two  were  stationed  in  Gilead  proper 
— one  at  Ramoth,  and  the  other  at  Mahanaim  (1  K 
4''-  ").  It  is  noticeable  that  four  of  its  chief  cities 
had  the  name  Gilead  affixed  to  them,  viz.  Ramoth, 
Jabesh,  Mizpeh,  and  Jazer  (1  Oh  20^^). 

G.  was  to  Pal.  a  sort  of  bulwark  on  its  eastern 
border  against  invading  armies  from  the  south, 
east,  and  north,  and  it  was  a  wise  providence  that 
planted  there  the  most  warlike  tribes,  ever  ready 
to  defend  the  national  life  (Jos  ITS  1  Ch  5^).  As 
if  in  keeping  Mith  this  idea,  much  of  the  history  of 
G.  which  has  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  biblical 
records  has  to  do  with  wars,  partly  of  conquest 
and  partly  of  defence  against  powerful  enemies. 
At  one  time  the  Hebrews  had  conquered  ail  the 
desert  tribes  lying  to  the  east  of  them,  and  had 
occupied  their  lands  (1  Ch  5).  The  Ammonites, 
who  for  a  long  time  had  resisted  the  invaders,  were 
at  last,  under  Jephthah,  thoroughly  subdued,  and 
twenty  of  their  strongest  cities  taken  from  them 
(Jgll*^-^).  The  same  hero,  partly  by  bravery 
and  partly  by  a  curious  stratagem,  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Ephraimites  (Jg  12).  It  was  on 
the  soU  of  G.  that  Gideon  swept  back  to  their 
desert  home  the  routed  hosts  of  Midian  ( Jg  8). 
Here  occurred  the  fierce  battle  between  the  army 
of  David  and  that  of  Absalom,  in  which  the  latter 
lost  his  life  (2  S  18).  Furthermore,  at  the  national 
stronghold,  Ramoth-gilead,  battle  after  battle  was 
fought  for  its  owTiership.  The  Sjonians  of  Damascus 
had  captured  it,  and  an  attempt  to  regain  it  cost 
Ahab  his  life.  A  little  later  Joram  succeeded  in 
wresting  it  from  the  enemy,  and  held  it  against  the 
powerful  assaults  of  Hazael  the  Syrian  king  (2  K 
9").  Once,  indeed,  and  probably  on  several  other 
occasions  during  their  history,  the  strength  of  the 
brave  inhabitants  was  broken  by  invading  armies 
from  Assyria,  and,  according  to  custom,  Tiglath- 
pileser  carried  them  away  captive  (1  Ch  5^).  See 
George  Smith,  Assyrian  Eponym  Canon,  ch.  vi.  on 
'Assyrian  Notices  of  Palestine,'  pp.  106-150. 

Another  phase  of  interest  attaching  to  G.  was 
that  it  was  a  refuge  for  royalty.  It  was  here  that 
Saul's  son  Ish-bosheth  was  made  king  by  Abner 
(2  S  2^  ^).  Thither  Absalom  fled  when  he  feared 
the  anger  of  his  father,  and  there  he  remained 
three  years  (2  S  13**).  David,  in  turn,  found  an 
asylum  among  its  friendly  inhabitants  when  the 
rebellion  of  Atsalom  was  at  its  height  (2  S  17^'^). 

G.,  however,  was  not  always  a  scene  of  conflict, 
for  some  of  the  pleasantest  incidents  of  sacred 
history  are  connected  with  it.  It  was  the  place  of 
reconciliation  betAveen  Jacob  and  Laban,  when  the 
memorable  words  were  uttered,  '  The  Lord  watch 
between  me  and  thee  when  we  are  absent  one  from 
another'  (Gn  31^).  No  less  characteristic  and 
beautiful,  taking  all  its  incidents,  was  Jacob's  re- 
conciliation with  Esau  (Gn  33).  \Vhen  the  brave 
men  of  Jabesh-gilead  risked  their  lives  to  recover 
the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  from  the  enemy, 
and  from  terrible  disgrace,  there  was  displayed  m 
that  act  the  highest  type  of  both  loyalty  and 
humanity  (1  S  31""^).  the  kindnesses  shown  by 
the  people  of  G.  to  David  in  the  hour  of  his  sore 
extremity  were  the  expression  of  true-hearted  pity 
for  their  humiliated  king ;  and  a  little  later  Bar- 
zillai's  leave-taking  of  him  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan  was  surpassingly  tender  (2  S  IT-'^"^  IQ^^^). 
Again,  we  see  Elijah,  the  greatest  prophet  of  OT, 
coming  forth  from  his  home  in  the  Gilead  hills  (1  K 
17^),  and  taking  a  foremost  place  among  the  spiritual 
leaders  of  the  world.  Still  later  and  brighter  we 
find  our  Lord  making  to  this  region  at  least  two 
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interesting  visits ;  and  not  lon<^  after  His  death, 
when  the  armies  of  Rome  were  at  the  gates  of 
Jerus.,  wo  find  the  Christians  of  the  Holy  City, 
now  doomed  to  destruction,  taking  refuge  in  Pella, 
at  that  time  one  of  Gilead's  most  attractive  cities 
(Euseb.  HE  iii.  5). 

In  the  history  and  struggles  of  the  Maccaboean 

Seriod  G.  played  an  important  part ;  and  later, 
uring  the  Koinan  occupation,  its  natural  resources 
were  highly  developed.  These,  even  in  the  present 
degrad^  condition  of  the  country,  are  seen  to  be 
great,  and,  under  more  favouraole  conditions  of 
government  tlian  now  exist,  a  wonderful  degree 
of  prosperity  might  easily  be  restored  to  ancient 
Gilead.  S.  Mkruill. 

GILEAD,  BALM  OF.— See  Balm. 

GILEAD,  MOUNT  (n;?4n  nn).— In  Jg  7^  when 
Gideon,  before  his  conflict  with  the  Midianites,  is 
about  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  people  with 
him,  there  occur  tiie  words,  '  Whosoever  is  fearful 
and  trembling,  let  him  return  and  make  a  cir- 
cuit (?)*  from  Monnt  Gilead.'  Gideon's  men  are 
encamped  (see  v.^)  on  the  N.  or  N.W.  spur  of 
Gilboa  ;  and  as  Gilead,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term,  was  on  the  East  of  Jordan,  it  becomes 
a  question  what  is  here  meant.  (1)  Studer  (Comm. 
ad  loc.)  supposed  that  as  the  Midianites  lay  in  the 
Vale  of  Jezreel,  N.  of  Gilboa,  between  the  men  of 
Asher,  etc.  (6''),  and  their  homes,  they  were  bidden 
to  cross  the  Jordan,  and  so,  by  a  circuit  through 
Mt.  Gilead,  evade  the  enemy.  If  such  were  the 
author's  meaning,  it  would  be  very  obscurely  and 
indirectly  expressed.  (2)  Le  Clerc  (1708)  proposed 
to  read  'from  Mount  Gilboa'  for  'from  Mount 
Gilead '  ;  and  this  reading  is  adopted  by  Hitz. , 
Berth.,  Keil  (alternatively),  Gratz,  Reuss,  and 
others.  The  mention  of  the  spot  on  which  the 
host  was  encamped  has  been  deemed  '  superfluous ' 
(Stud.).  Yet  the  narrator  (who,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, really  penned  the  sentence)  may  have 
thus  specified  it  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  (3)  The 
Vale  N.  of  Gilboa  is  now  called  the  Nahr  Jalud, 
and  there  is  a  spring,  'Ain  Jalud,  issuing  forth 
from  the  foot  of  Mt.  Gilboa,  about  If  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Zerin  (Jezreel),  and  probably  the  '  Spring  of 
Harod '  of  J;i  V ;  and  it  is  possiTale  that  the  part 
of  the  Gilboa  range  on  which  Gideon's  men  Avere, 
may  have  been  called  '  Mount  Gilead ' ;  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  original  y  is  not  preserved  in  a 
modern  name  (cf.  Keil  [altern.],  G.  A.  Smith,  Geogr. 
p.  398  n.).  (4)  Moore  emends  IJ-n?  cj-i^n:  '  Let  him 
return.  And  Gideon  tried  them ;  and  there  re- 
turned,'etc.  But  'let  him  return'  is  rather  abrupt 
(contrast  Dt  20^) ;  and  try  (test),  in  spite  of  v.'*, 
is  not  altogether  suitable  in  v.^  On  the  whole, 
(2)  seems  the  most  probable.  S.  R.  Driver. 

GILEADITES.— By  this  term  a  branch  of  the 

*  The  word  is  a  ir.  }.iy.,  and  the  meaning-  is  far  from  certain. 
No  root  IBS,  to  go  round,  is  known  in  cither  Heb.  or  the  cog- 
nate languages,    ncs  in  tlic  Misiina,  and  Ji^  in  Arab.,  are 

to  braid,  plait ;  hence  n"j'?v.  Is  2S',  o  plaited  garland  or  chap- 
let  (Aq.  Theod.  vxiy^tcc),  and  in  the  Mishna  the  plaited  rim  of 
a  basket.  The  only  support  for  a  verb  "iss  to  go  round  would 
he  either  (1)  the  assumption  that  it  w.is  the  root  of  fTi'?? 
in  the  obscure  p.assage  Ezk  7^  (in  v.i"  the  sense  chaplet  suffices), 
supposing — what  is  anything  but  certain — that  it  there  means 
the  routuL  (of  fate),  or  the  turn  (of  fortune — xttrarrpt^r,);  or 
(2)  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  denominative  from  'Ti'?^' 
aarland,  regarded  simply  as  something  forming  a  circle.  It 
is  evident  how  hyiKitheticn!  <iii"i-  <->'  these  etymologies  is. 

Arab,  .i^  means  also  to  /■  'iig,  to  bound  or  nin 

J 
qxdckly;  hence  Siegfried -St;i' if,  fo  spring  aieay.     It  is,  no 
doubt,  possible  that  the  root  may  have  been  in  use  in  Heb.  in 
this  sense.     AV  dejmrt  earl;/  (denom.  from  the  Arum.   K"j^i- 
momiTig)  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 


tribe  of  Manasseh  is  first  meant,  and  the  order  of 
descent  appears  to  have  been  :  Manasseh  the  father 
of  Machir,  the  father  of  Gilead,  'of  whom  came 
the  family  of  Gileadites '  (ny)3  Nu  2&^).  Secondly, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  are  likewise  thus 
called,  and  for  this  purpose  the  phrase  'men  of 
Gilead'  is  also  employed  {'i  t^k  Jg  12^).  Jair  (Jg 
10*),  Jephthah  (Jg  ll*),and  Barzillai,  who  tefriended 
David  (2  S  17^),  are  specially  mentioned  as 
'  GUeadites.'  Sometimes  the  name  of  the  district, 
111%  is  rendered  'Gilea<lite,'  as  in  Jg  12'.  In 
mentioning  the  cause  of  the  war  between  Gilead 
and  Ephraim,  a  peculiar  charge  is  made  against 
the  Gileadites  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain  (Jg 
12*).  Evidently,  bitter  reproach  or  supreme  con- 
tempt was  meant,  and  the  charge  or  insinuation 
was  resented  with  great  violence  and  bloodshed. 

S.  Merrill. 

GILGAL  (7373  'a  circle'  of  stones,  'a  cromlech,' 
always  with  tlie  article,  except  Jos  5^  where  a 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  name  is  given.  LXX 
has  generally  TdXyaXa  in  the  plur.  (Jos  4''*-  -"^  5"  10', 
1  S  13" etc.  etc.),  but  also  in  the  sing.,  tV  rd\7a\a 
(1  S  7^"),  TTJs  rdXyaXa  (1  S  10"  A,  B  has  VaXadd) ;  for 
the  sing,  indeclinable  form  FaXydX  see  Jos  14"  (B) 
15'  (A,  B  has  Taa7d5),  Hos  9'^  etc.  These  forms 
are  used  indifferently  in  reference  to  the  same 
Gilgal.     Vulg.  Galgala,  always  in  the  plural). 

Three  distinct  Gilgals  are  indicated  by  the  refer- 
ences. 1.  A  place  between  Jericho  and  the  Jordan 
(Jos  4'8),  "ini^  mp  n»ip?  'in  the  extreme  east  of 
Jericho,  i.e.  on  the  eastern  border  of  its  territory' 
(Gesenius).  It  was  the  first  camp  of  tlie  Isr.  after 
crossing  the  Jordan  (Jos  4^").  Twelve  memorial 
stones  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  river  were  here 
erected  (v.-"").  Circumcision  of  those  bom  in  the 
wilderness  (5^"*),  consequently  the  place  called 
Gilgal  in  memory  of  the  rolling  away  {hhi)  of  the 
reproach  of  Egypt  (v.»).  The  passover  celebrated 
(v.i°).  The  manna  ceases  (v.*-).  Joshua  returns 
every  night  to  this  camp  during  the  siege  of 
Jericho  (6").  The  Gibeonites  make  their  treaty 
with  Joshua  here  (9^-^').  They  ask  aid  from 
Joshua  at  Gilgal  against  the  league  of  the  five 
kings  of  the  Amorites  (10**).  Joshua  ascends  with 
the  men  of  war  (v.'),  and  after  a  successful  battle 
returns  to  the  camp  (v.").  After  taking  Mak- 
kedah  (v.^s),  Libnah  (v.^),  Lachish  (v.^^)^  Eglon 
(v.*>),  Hebron  (v.^'),  and  Debir  (v.**),  and  after 
smiting  his  enemies  from  Kadesh-barnea  to  Gaza, 
he  returns  again  to  Gilgal  (v.''^).  After  completing 
the  northern  campaign,  culminating  in  the  great 
battle  against  the  allied  kings  at  the  waters  of 
Merom,  Joshua  is  again  found  at  Gilgal  (14°), 
where  he  assigns  by  lot  the  inheritance  of  Man- 
asseh, Judah,  and  Ephraim.  The  infei'ence  is 
that  Gilgal  was  the  central  camp  for  the  people, 
not  only  during  the  nearer  campaigns,  but  '  until 
the  land  rested  from  war'  (11^).  In  18' we  find 
the  whole  congregation  assembling  at  Shiloh,  where 
the  other  lots  were  granted. 

A  Gilgal  appears  prominently  in  the  history  of 
Saul  and  Samuel.  It  was  one  of  the  places  where 
Samuel  judged  the  people  in  his  yearly  circuit, 
which  incluiled  Mizpah  and  Bethel.  These  three 
places  are  called  sacred  in  the  LXX  ( 1  S  V^rols  iyyiaff- 
ixivois  ToiVois).  It  was  clearly  one  of  the  central 
places  for  sacrifice  (IQP  13"-^"  15-^) ;  and  here  Samuel 
hewed  Agag  in  pieces  before  the  Lord  (15*").  Here 
Saul  was  crowned  (II"-'*),  and  rejected  as  king 
(15**).  Though  it  is  not  cert-ain  that  this  is  the 
Gilgal  of  the  camp,  it  is  placed  here,  as  the  follow- 
ing points  favour  the  identification: — (1)  Refer- 
ences are  made  to  going  down  to  Gilgal  from  the 
hill-country  (10^  and  lo'^),  and  up  to  Gibeah  (13"). 
(2)  The  sacredness  of  the  spot  may  have  been  due 
to  the  setting  up  of  the  twelve  stones.  We  maj- 
also  notice  that  while  Saul  was  in  Gilgal  in  fear  of 
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the  Philistines,  many  Hebrews  crossed  the  Jordan 
to  Gad  and  GUead. 

The  Gilgal  of  the  camp  is  plainly  mentioned  in 
2  S  19",  where  the  people  assemble  at  GUgal  to 
conduct  David  back  over  Jordan  on  his  return 
from  exUe. 

The  GUgal  of  Hos  4"  9"  12"  and  Am  4*  5'  {in 
connexion  with  Bethel),  evidently  a  place  whose 
sanctity  had  been  \'iolated,  seems  to  be  the  Gilgal 
mentioned  above  as  a  central  place  of  worship, 
and  is  placed  under  this  head  for  the  reasons 
given.  It  may  be  identical  with  the  Beth-gilgal 
of  Neh  12®. 

The  Gilgal  of  Jos  lo'  also  should  be  here,  as  it  is 

5 laced  in  Benjamin  near  the  north  border  of 
udah,  over-against  the  going  up  of  Adummim, 
which  has  been  identified  with  the  peak  Tala'at 
ed-Dumm,  south  of  the  Wady  el-Kelt,  about  half- 
way from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem.  [I)river  thinks 
this  impossible.  See  Geliloth].  In  the  parallel 
passage,  18",  it  is  called  Gelildth  (niH?).  There 
has  been  much  dispute  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
GUgal  of  Dt  11**,  but  upon  the  whole  it  should 
most  probably  be  placed  here  (see  the  very  careful 
note  by  Driver,  ad  loe. ,  also  2nd  ed.  p.  xxi ;  and 
G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL,  App.  675 ;  Buhl,  GAP  202). 
This  GUgal  is  to  be  looked  for  between  Jericho 
and  the  Jordan.  In  1865  Zschokke  heard  the 
name  JUjMxeh  applied  to  a  mound  or  tell  near  the 
tamarisk,  5«;cre<  el-Itldeh,  4^  mUes  from  the  Jordan 
and  \\  miles  from  modem  Jericho.  In  1874 
Conder  recovered  the  same  name,  as  applied  to  a 
hirJxt  or  pool  near  the  tree.  According  to  Jos. 
[^Ant.  V.  i.  4),  Galgala  is  10  stadia  from  Jericho  and 
60  from  the  Jordan.  The  former  distance  corre- 
sponds very  well  with  the  position  of  the  birket. 
The  distance  of  50  stadia  is  impossible,  as  the  plain 
is  only  from  50  to  52  stadia  wide  at  this  part,  but 
reading  30  (V)  for  50  (v)  we  get  the  distance  from 
the  Jordan  at  once,  3i  mUes,  which  corresponds 
better  to  the  iX)sition  of  Birket  JUjulieh.  In  the 
4th  cent.  Jerome  (see  'Galgala'  in  the  Onomasticon) 
describes  it  as  a  deserted  spot,  2  mUes  from  Jericho, 
held  in  great  veneration  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
region.  Whether  the  twelve  stones  were  still 
pointed  out  is  not  clear,  as  the  expression  in  the 
Epitomce  Paulce  (§  12),  '  Intuita  est  castra  Galgalae 
et  secundae  circumcisionis  mysterium  et  duodecim 
lapides,'  may  mean  considered,  and  not  beheld. 
Arculf  (A.D.  700)  saw  a  Galgalis,  5  miles  from 
Jericho,  with  a  large  church  covering  the  twelve 
stones  of  commemoration.  WUlibald  (c.  730) 
mentions  a  moderately-sized  church  of  wood,  and 
places  Galgala  5  miles  from  the  Jordan,  which  he 
says  is  7  mUes  from  Jericho.  In  the  13th  and  14th 
cent,  the  stones  are  mentioned  by  Thietmar  and 
Ludolf  de  Snchem  respectively.  Thus  the  site 
of  the  Birket  JUjulieh  corresponds  very  well  to  the 
description  of  Josephus,  Jerome,  ani  WUlibald. 
Hence  the  early  Christian  tradition  may  have  been 
based  on  an  older  Jewish  identification. 

The  birket  measures  100  ft.  by  84,  outside 
measurement,  with  walls  32  in.  thicK,  constructed 
of  roughly-he\vn  smaU  stones,  apparently  without 
cement,  ^orth  of  the  pool  may  be  traced  lines  of 
similar  masonry,  covering,  according  to  the  present 
writers  obser^-ations,  a  space  300  yards  long,  and 
apparently  representing  the  foundations  of  three 
constructions.  Conder  sees  here  the  ruins  of  a 
monastery.  South  and  ea-st  of  the  pool  there  are 
25  mounds,  scattered  irregularly  over  an  area  ^  of 
a  mUe  square.*  These  are  all  smaU,  the  largest 
measuring  about  50  ft.  in  diameter  and  10  ft.  in 
height.  Two  of  these  mounds  show  superficial 
traces  of  ruins,  the  rest  being  mere  heaps  of  earth. 
Ganneau  excavated  two :  the  first  revealed  pot- 
tery, tesserae,  and  glass,  the  second  merely  sand. 
*  For  plan  sec  p.  lS-2,  PEFSt,  1894. 
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Conder  recovered  from  the  natives  a  tradition 
which  connected  this  site  with  a  City  of  Brass, 
taken  from  the  infidels  by  a  great  Im&ra,  who  rode 
around  the  city  and  blew  at  the  walls,  which  fell. 
Conder  thus  sums  up  {Mem.  PEF,  vol.  iii-  p.  173) : 
Birket  JUjiilieh  appears  to  be  the  early  Christian 
site ;  there  is  nothing  against  its  being  the  original 
one. 

2.  Another  GUgal  is  mentioned  in  2  K  2'  and  4" 
in  the  history  of  Elijah  and  fHisha.  From  4*  we 
cannot  assume  that  it  was  a  seat  of  a  school  of 
prophets,  as  these  may  have  come  from  Bethel 
(cf.  2*).  There  is  a  large  modem  vUlage  called 
Jiljilte,  on  the  top  of  a  high  hUl,  about  8  mUes 
N.W.  of  Bethel,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
CTeat  Wady  el-Jib  {Jlem.  PEF,  vol.  ii.  p.  290). 
It  is  450  ft.  lower  than  Bethel,  but  the  descent 
into  this  vaUey  may  account  for  the  statement 
that  Elijah  and  Elisha  went  down  to  Bethel. 
This  expression  rules  out  the  GUgal  of  the  Jordan 
valley. 

3.  In  Jos  12**  the  king  of  the  Nations  of  (RV 
Goiim  in)  GUgal  (i^i)  cyir^b-^,  LXX  Feel  t^  ToXet- 
Xaias,  adopted  by  Dillm.)  is  named  among  the 
conquered  kings,  in  the  part  of  the  enumeration 
following  the  maritime  plain  from  north  to  south. 
The  name  occurs  immediately  after  Dor,  the  modem 
Tantura.  About  30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Tantura  there 
is  the  modem  viUage  of  JUjiilieh,  which  may  be 
on  the  site  of  this  GUgaL  F.  J.  Bliss. 

GILOH  (nhi).  Driver  [Text  of  Sam.  p.  241]  points 
out  that  the  gentUic  'jV|  implies  that  the  original 
form  was  pi,  from  the  root  V?  or  Ta,  not  from 
n^j). — ^A  city  in  the  southern  hUls  of  Judah  (Jos 
15**),  the  birthplace  of  Ahithophel  the  GUonite, 
the  famous  counsellor  of  David  (2  S  15^  23**).  Its 
site  is  imcertain.  There  is  a  ruin  called  Jdla  on 
the  hUls  N.W.  of  Hebron.  See  SWP,  voL  iii. 
sh.  xxi.  C.  R.  COXDER. 

GIMEL  (J).— The  third  letter  of  the  Heb.  alpha- 
bet, and  as  such  used  in  the  119th  Psahn  to 
designate  the  3rd  part,  each  verse  of  which  begins 
with  this  letter.  It  is  transliterated  in  this 
Dictionary  by  g. 

GIMZO  (ii?? ;  cf.  Assyr.  proper  name  Gamuzanu 
[Pinches,  Hebraica,  July  1886,  p.  222]).— A  town 
noticed  with  Aijalon  and  other  places  on  the 
border  of  PhUistia  (2  Ch  28^).  It  is  the  modem 
Jimzu  near  Aijalon.  See  SWP,  vol.  iii.  sh. 
x^-u.:  Robinson,  BRP^  ii.  249;  Baedeker-Socin, 
Pcd.  21.  C.  R.  COXDER. 

GIN.— Two  Heb.  words  are  so  ti*»  in  AV :  (1)  ns 
pah  in  Job  18«,  Is  8",  and  ppo  mdk^sh  in  Ps  140* 
14i«,  Am  3*,  Job  40**  AVm.  The  usual  tr°  of  both 
words  is  '  snare.'  As  Driver  shows,  however  {Joel 
and  Amos,  on  Am  3*),  the  pah  is  the  snare,  the 
mdkish  something  without  which  the  snare  is 
useless,  perhaps  the  bait.     See  Sx ARE. 

In  the  1611  ed.  of  AV  the  word  is  spelt  'ginne' 
in  Is  8",  Am  3»,  Job  40^^  ;  but  in  Job  189,  Ps  140* 
141*  the  spelling  is  '  grinne. '  '  Grinne '  was  changed 
in  1613  to  '  grin ' ;  Dr.  Paris  in  his  ed.  of  1762  cast 
out  the  r,  and  the  word  has  been  '  gin '  ever  since. 
But  '  gin '  and  '  giin '  are  not  the  same.  '  Grin,' 
from  Anglo-Sax.  grin  or  gryn,  has  many  forms  in 
Middle-Eng.  (Wyclifs  Bible,  1382,  shows  grenc. 
grane,  gryn,  grynne),  and  does  mean  a  'trap.' 
'  Gin  '  is  prolMibly  a  contraction  of  '  engine '  (r  r. 
engin),  which  comes  from  Lat.  ingenium  and  is 
used  of  any  ingenious  contrivance.  A  trap,  how- 
ever, is  a  contrivance,  and  so  the  words  got  mixed 
in  spelling  and  in  meaning. 

In  early  ^v^iters  '  gin '  is  used  both  abstractly  of 
a  contrivance,  device,  and  concretely  of  an  instrn- 
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ment  contrived  for  war,  torture,  or  the  like.    Thus 
Piers  Plowman,  (13)  xviii.  250 — 

'  For  gygas  the  (jeaunt  with  a  gynne  engyned," 
that  is,  '  For  Gigas  the  giant  with  a  contrivance 
contrived ' ;  Spenser,  FQ II.  iii.  13— 

'  Which  two,  through  treason  and  deceiptfull  gin, 
Hod  sloine  Sir  Mondant  and  his  lady  bright.' 

As  an  instrument  of  torture,  FQ  I.  v.  35 — 
•Typhocus  joynts  were  stretched  on  a  gin.' 
The  word  'grin'  by  and  by  went  out  of  use,  and  'gin' 
became  restricted  to  the  meaning  of  trap  or  snare. 
T.  Fuller,  Hohj  Warre,  v.  1  (p.  247),  says,  '  Now 
Satan,  the  master-juggler,  needeth  no  wires  or 
ginnes  to  work  with,  heux^  all  ginnes  himself ;  so 
transcendent  is  the  activity  of  a  spirit.'  It  was 
specially  applied  to  snares  for  birds,  as  T.  Adams, 
iVorks,  i.  7,  '  For  liunting,  they  liave  nets ;  for 
fowling,  gins  ;  for  lishin*?,  baits  ' ;  and  iii.  17,  '  In 
the  air,  the  birds  fly  high  above  our  reach,  yet  we 
have  gins  to  fetch  them  down.'        J.  HASTINGS. 

GINATH  (n/3,  TduvO  AB,  YiovJiO  Luc.).— Father 
of  Tibni.  who  unsuccessfully  laid  claim  against 
Omri  to  the  throne  of  Israel  (1  K  16-'-  --). 

GINNETHOI,  AV  Ginnetho  (mjj).— A  priest 
among  the  returned  exiles  (Neh  12^).  The  name 
appears  in  Neh  121"  10*  as  Ginnethon  (linj?).  See 
Genealogy. 

GINNETHON.— See  Ginnethoi. 

GIRDLE.— See  Dress,  vol.  i.  p.  626». 

GIRGASHITE  (in  Heb.  always  sing.  ';^|-i3n  'the 
Girgashite,'  and  rightly  so  rendered  in  RV ;  in 
LXX  and  Josephus  6  IVpyecratoy ;  in  AV  only 
tmce  in  sing.  Gn  10^*,  1  Ch  1'* ;  elscAvhere  plural, 
'  Girgashites '). — Very  little  is  known  oi  this 
people,  whose  name,  though  occurring  several 
times  in  OT  in  the  list  of  Can.  tribes  *  (Gn  lO^® 
15=",  Dt  r  [and  20"  in  Sam.  and  LXX],  Jos  3i»24", 
1  Ch  l^*,  Neh  9*)  affords  no  indication  of  their 
position,  or  to  what  branch  of  the  Can.  they 
belonged,  except  in  two  instances,  namely,  Gn  lO'**, 
where  the  G.  is  given  as  the  name  of  the  fifth  son 
of  Canaan,  and  Jos  24^^,  where  the  G.  would  seem 
to  have  inhabited  the  tract  on  the  west  of  Jordan, 
the  Isr.  having  been  obliged  to  cross  over  that 
river  in  order  to  fight  the  men  of  Jericho,  among 
whom  were  the  Girgashites.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  a  town  (now  in  ruins),  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Wady  Samakh,  called  Kersa,  might  be  identified 
with  Gergesa  ;  the  former  being  pronounced,  it  is 
said,  nearly  the  same  as  the  latter  by  the  Bedawin. 
Grergesa  contains,  moreover,  the  same  consonants 
as  the  Heb.  "vpi  (Girqashi,  LXX  ol  Tepyeffatoi. ;  see 
Gerasenes,  p.  160»), 'found  in  Gn  15",  Dt  7^  etc., 
and,  if  the  same  word,  would  be  the  district  or  cliief 
town  of  the  G.,  which,  according  to  Jerome  and 
Eusebius  (06'.»p.  256, 14,  p.  162, 18),  was  situated  on 
a  hill  slomug  steeply  to  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  There  is,  then,  a  probability  that  Gir- 
gaslii,  Kersa,  and  Gergesa  (wnere  our  Lord  liealed 
the  demoniac  and  allowed  the  demons  to  enter 
into  a  herd  of  swine  which  ran  doAvn  the  steep 
into  the  sea)  are  one  and  the  same. 

A  fragment  of  an  Assyr.  tablet  (K.  261,  Brit. 
Mus.)  possibly  throws  a  ray  of  light  on  this 
people.  In  that  text  the  Kirkisiiti,  possibly  the 
Girga8hites,t  are  mentioned  more  than  once,  in 
one  case  accompanied  by  the  adjective  rabbdti — 
'numerous.'  These  Kirkisati  seem  to  have  been 
one  of  the  nations  attacked  by  an  early  ruler  named 

*  In  the  Hex.  Girgashite  is  mentioned  only  by  JE  and  D. 
t  See  the  remaric  ujwn  the  resemblance  of  the  pronunciation 
of  Kersa  and  Gergesa,  above. 


Gazzani  (?  father  of  Tidal).  According  to  Origen 
(in  Jo  vi.  41),  the  Girgashites  (ol  Ttpyeaaioi)  were  so 
called  from  an  old  t<>wn,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
called  Gergesa.  This  is  hardly  far  enough  east 
to  make  the  Assyr. -Bab.  Kirkisati  identical  with 
the  Girgashites,  unless  (as  is  possible)  we  suppose 
them  (being  a  'numerous'  people)  to  have  founded 
colonies  in  or  near  Mesopotamia;  or  that  the  Bab. 
ruler  led  an  army  all  tlie  way  to  the  '  land  of  the 
Amorites,'  as,  in  fact,  many  of  tlie  kings  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria  are  recorded  to  have  done, — 
indeed,  the  14tn  ch.  of  Gn  not  only  states  that  the 
Bab.  kings  there  mentioned  went  so  far,  but  that 
one  of  tlieir  allies  was  Chedorlaomer,  king  of 
Elam,  a  country  situated  at  a  still  greater  distance. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Talmud  contains  a 
tradition  of  the  G.  appealing  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  during  his  sojourn  in  Palestine,  complaining 
of  having  been  banished  from  Canaan  by  the  Jews, 
and  asking  justice.  The  existence  of  the  G.  at 
such  a  late  period  implies  that  they  were,  in  early 
times,  an  important  tribe  or  nationality,  thus 
agreeing  with  what  is  stated  in  OT,  and  with  the 
Assyr.  reference  to  the  Kirkisati. 

I.  A.  Pinches. 

GIRZITE  (Ketliibh  'ran,  ^CerO  njan,  the  Gizrite  ; 
B  Tbv  Vfffeipi,  A  rbf  Vcffepel  Kal  rbv  Te^paiov). — Acc. 
to  1  S  27^  David  and  his  men,  while  living  at  the 
court  of  Achish  king  of  Gath,  '  made  a  raid  upon 
the  Geshurites  (which  see),  and  the  Girzites  (RVm 
Gizrites),  and  the  Amalekites :  for  those  nations 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  which  were  of 
old,  as  tliou  goest  to  Shur,  even  unto  the  land  of 
Egypt.'  The  LXX  (B)  is  probably  correct  in  read- 
ing only  one  name  '  Gizrites '  for  '  Geshurites  and 
Girzites,'  viz.  the  Canaanite  inhabitants  of  Gezer, 
a  town  on  the  S.W.  border  of  Ephraim  (Jos  10*^ 
IG'*-^",  Jg  1^),  the  modern  Tell  Jezer,  between 
Emmaus  {'Amwas,  Nicopolis)  and  Ekron  ('Akir). 
The  original  population,  which  had  not  been  driven 
out  by  the  Ephraimites,  retained  its  independence 
till  the  days  of  Solomon,  when  Pharaoh  king  of 
Egypt  conquered  the  city,  and  gave  it  with  his 
daugliter  to  Solomon ;  the  latter  rebuilt  it  (1  K 
9'^"").  See  Gezer  ;  and  cf .  Moore,  Judges,  p.  47  f. ; 
G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geog.  p.  215  f . 

J.  F.  Stenning. 

GISHPA,  AV  Gispa  («???). — An  overseer  of  the 
Nethinim  (Neh  11-'),  but  text  probably  corrupt  (cf. 
Berth. -llyssel  ad  loc).     See  GENEALOGY. 

GITTAIM  (□:-??).— A  town  of  Benjamin  (?),  2  S  4», 
noticed  Avith  Hazor  and  Kamah,  Neh  ll''.  The 
site  is  unknoAvn. 

GITTITES.— See  Gath. 

GITTITH.— See  Psalms. 

GIVE.— 1.  The  verb  []iif]  dzan,  which  is  formed 
from  [IN  the  ear,  is  used  in  the  Hiphil,  meaning  '  to 
listen,'  41  times,  and  32  times  it  is  tr''  in  AV'  '  give 
ear,'  the  other  renderings  being  '  hearken '  Gn 
4^3,  Nu  23>8,  Job  9'«  33>  34>«  37'^  '  liear '  Ps  135" 
140«  (RV  'give  ear');  'give  good  heed'  Ec  129 
(RV  '  ponder,' RVm  'give  ear').  Sometimes  it  is 
God  that  gives  ear  or  is  entreated  to  give  ear, 
sometimes  it  is  man.  In  Apocr.  the  phrase  also 
occurs,  2  Es  S-'*  (auribus  percipcre) ;  Wis  6^  (ivurl- 
i'o/j.ai)  ;  Sir  4'*  (iiTraKoyw),  6"^  (clkovu).  It  is  not  found 
in  NT.  For  the  phrase  cf.  MarloAve,  Faitstus,  v. 
iii.  '  The  devil  threatened  to  tear  me  in  pieces  if 
I  once  gave  ear  to  ilivinity  ;  and  now  tis  too 
late' ;  and  Milton,  PL  ix.  10G7 — 

'  O  Eve,  in  evil  hour  thou  didst  give  ear 

To  that  false  worm,  of  whomsoever  taught 

To  counterfet  man's  voice.' 

2.  The  verb  to  '  give '  is  used  Avith  A'arious  sub- 
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stantives  to  form  phrases,  some  of  which  are  archaic 
and  biblical,  others  obsolete.  1.  Give  attendance, 
J  Tj  413  « givg  attendance  to  reading '  {rpSaexe,  RV 
'  give  he«i ') ;  He  7"  '  no  man  gave  attendance  at 
the  altar '  {-rpoaiaxvi^^)-  -•  Give  heed.  Wis  6'"  '  the 
giving  heed  unto  her  laws'  (rparoxi)) ;  1  Ti  1*,  He 
2»  (Tpoff^xen') ;  cf.  Ps  39=*  Wye.  13S8,  '  Y  abidynge 
abood  the  Lord  ;  and  he  gaf  tent  to  me'  (LXX  xp«r- 
iaxey  A"")-  3.  Give  diligence,  2  P  1'  '  giving  all 
diligence'  {<rrovdi)p  ird<rai'  -rapeitre^^Kayres,  RV  'add- 
ing all  diligence ') ;  1^** '  give  diligence '  {<nrovSdffaTe); 
Jude  *  '  when  I  gave  all  diligence '  {ToLffap  <nrovSrir 
TMovfifvos).  4.  Give  audience,  Ac  15^  (aKovu),  RV 
•hearken ') ;  22^  (djcwJw,  RV  as  AV).  5.  Give  re- 
verence. He  12^  {im-pdrofuu).  6.  Give  occasion,  Dt 
22"  '  if  a  man  take  a  wife  .  .  .  and.  give  occasions 
of  speech  against  her '  (on^'^  n^^3^  a^  cjpn ;  RV  '  lay 
shameful  things  to  her  charge ' ;  Driver,  *  frame 
against  her  wanton  charges ' ;  the  phrase,  which 
is  uncertain  in  meaning,  is  fully  disciLssed  by 
Driver,  Deut.  p.  254  f.),  so  22",  2  Co  S'^  (d^/>/tiji' 
5id6rTfs).  7.  Give  testimony.  Sir  36"  'Give  testi- 
mony unto  those  that  thou  hast  possessed  from  the 
beginning,  and  raise  up  prophets  that  have  been  in 
thy  name '  (5dj  fiapri'piop) ;  Ac  13^  '  he  raised  up 
David  to  be  their  king;  to  whom  also  he  gave 
testimony,  and  said '  (<^  t^i  tlrev  naprrvpr^aas,  RV 
'bare  witness');  so  14*.  For  2  K  11^^  'And  he 
brought  forth  the  king's  son,  and  put  the  crown 
upon  him,  and  gave  him  the  testimony '  (nni^rmx, 
AV  1611  'the  Testimonie '),  see  Testimoxy.  8. 
Give  witness.  Job  29"  'when  the  eye  saw  me,  it 
gave  witness  to  me '  ('Tn'yp!) ;  Ac  10*^  '  To  him  give 
all  the  prophets  witness '  (naprvpowTip,  RV  '  bear 
.  .  .  witness ').  9.  Give  record,  1  Jn  5'*  '  the 
record  that  God  gave  of  his  Son '  (fip  /te/tapniprjKa' 
6  0e&s,  RV  '  the  witness  that  God  hath  borne  con- 
cerning his  Son').  10.  Give  word,  Ps  68"  'The 
Lord  gave  the  word'  ("nk-jn^  ^iik,  RV  'the  Lord 
giveth  the  word').  U.^Give  voice,  Ps  IS"  'The 
Lord  also  thundered  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
Highest  gave  his  voice'  (iyp  {b:  p^^*,  RV  '  the  Most 
Hi«rb  uttered  his  voice.*  Cf.  Gn  45^  AVm  and 
RVm  '  And  he  gave  forth  his  voice  in  weeping '  for 
text '  And  he  wept  aloud,'  Heb.  ';:?  iVpTix  jg^ ;  and 
Jer  25**  Cov.  '  He  shal  geve  a  greate  voyce  (like 
the  grape  gatherers) ' ;  Ac  26^"  '  when  they  were 
put  to  death,  I  pave  my  voice  against  them '  (jcar^- 
yeyKa  y/njipw,  RV  'gave  my  vote').  12.  Give  com- 
mandment, Ex  25^  '  I  wiU  commune  with  thee  .  .  . 
of  all  things  which  I  will  give  thee  in  command- 
ment unto  the  children  of  Israel '  (  vTx  nv^s) ;  1  Ch 
14^^  'And  when  they  had  left  their  gods  there, 
David  gave  a  conmiandment,  and  they  were  burned 
with  fire '  {"rn  n^jn,  RV  '  gave  commandment ') ; 
Ezr  4^  '  Give  ye  now  commandment  to  cause  these 
men  to  cease '  (cs;?  '2'~,  RV  '  Make  ye  now  a 
decree');  Ps71*  'thou  hast  given  commandment 
to  save  me '  (^I'^s)  ;  Jn  14^'  '  as  the  Father  gave  me 
commandment,  so  I  do '  (TR  evrrfiXard  fwi,  L  Tr 
WH  ivToXijv  fdojKip  fwi) ;  Ac  1*  {ivTeiXdfievos)  ;  23* 
(rapayyelXaj,  RV  'charging')  ;  He  11—  [everetXaTo). 
13.  Give  charge,  2  S  18^  '  when  the  king  gave  all 
the  captains  charge'  (nVjs) ;  Job  34"  'Who  hath 
given  him  a  charge  over  the  earth?'  (r'*:;  -;p»,  RV 
'Who  gave  him  a  charge?');  Jer  47''  (?:;"'T;S)  ;  Mt 
4*  '  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  concerning  thee' 
(^eXeiTai),  so  Lk  4'*;  1  Ti  5'  'And  these  things 
give  in  charge '  *  («rol  rairra  rapdyytWe,  RV  '  These 

*  TSvice  the  phrase  '  give  in  charge '  occurs  in  Soaks,  in  the 
same  sense  of  '  command,'  but  in  a  context  which  suggests  the 
mod.  meaning  '  give  charge  of,'  I  Henry  VI.  n.  iiL  1— 
'  Porter,  remember  what  1  gave  in  charge ; 
And  when  you  have  done  so,  bring  the  keys  to  me' ; 
Tempeit,  v.  L  S — 

'  How  fares  the  king  and 's  followers  ? 
Confln'd  t<^ether 
In  the  same  fashion  as  you  gave  in  charge. 
Just  as  you  left  them  ;  all  prisoners,  sir.' 


things  also  command ') ;  6"  '  I  give  thee  charge  * 
(UapayyfKKia  aot,  RV  'I  charge  thee').  14.  Give 
judgment,  2  K  25*  '  and  they  gave  judgment  upon 
him'  (c?fD  WK  'TSTll,  AVm  'spake  judgment  with 
him,'  RVm  *  spake  with  hun  of  judgment ') ;  so 
Jer  39»- »  Cf .  Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (Lumbys  ed. 
p.  15),  '  An  other  sorte  sytteth  upon  their  alle- 
bencheis,  and  there  amonge  their  cuppes  they  geve 
judgment  of  the  wittes  of  writers.'  15.  Give 
sentence,  Jer  4^  'now  also  will  I  give  sentence 
against  them'  (dtists  tstk,  RV  as  AVm  'utter 
judgments ') ;  Lk  23'-^  '  Pilate  gave  sentence  that 
it  should  be  as  they  required'  (ir^Kptre).  16.  (rive 
counsel,  2  S  IT'  '  the  coimsel  that  Ahithophel  hath 
given  is  not  good  at  this  time '  ({X"'?'*  '^.^),  so  1 K 
128- ",  2 Chios.  17.  Give  assurance,  Ac  11^  {rUrny 
rapaurxuip).  18.  Give  place,  (a)  literally.  Is  49^ 
'  give  place  to  me  that  I  may  dwell '  ('>^."i7|) ;  Sir 
29="  '  Give  place,  thou  stranger,  to  an  honourable 
man '  (?|eXfle,  RV  '  go  forth ') ;  Mt  9*»  '  Give  place  : 
for  the  maid  is  not  dead '  ('AFoxwpetre) ;  and  (6) 
figuratively.  Gal  2*  '  To  whom  Ave  gave  place  by 
subjection,  no,  not  for  an  hour'  {et^afjLer).  Cf.  Ro 
121s,  Eph  4^,  and  Babees  Book  (Early  Eng.  Text 
Soc.),  p.  103— 

*  Sit  thou  not  in  the  highest  place, 
A^Tiere  the  g^ood  man  is  present. 
But  gyne  turn  place  :  his  maners  marke 
Thou  with  graue  aduysement.* 

Knox  in  his  '  Godly  Letter  to  the  Faithful  in 
London  '  ( Works,  iii.  167),  says,  '  But,  Deir  Breth- 
rene,  be  subject  unto  God,  and  gif  place  to  his 
wraith,  that  ye  may  eschape  his  everlasting  ven- 
geance.' Cassins  says  to  Brutus  (Shaks.  Jul.  C'ces. 
IV.  iiL  146)— 

'  Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use. 
If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils.' 

Tindale  uses  '  give  room '  in  the  same  wav,  Prologe 
to  the  Pentateuch,  '  Isaac,  when  his  welles  which 
he  had  digged  were  taken  from  him,  geveth  rowme 
and  resisteth  not.' 

3.  To  '  give  oneself  to '  is  a  phrase  of  occasional 
occurrence,  representing  various  expressions  in  the 
original,  but  always  implying  energy  or  absorption 
in  the  pursuit  spoken  of.  It  occurs  !Ec  2*  '  I  sought 
in  mine  heart  to  give  myself  unto  wine '  {]?z  t'^h 
'T^STiK,  lit.,  as  AV,  '  to  draw  my  flesh  with  wine,' 
RV  '  to  cheer  my  flesh  AWth  wine ') ;  Ac  6^ 
'we  will  give  ourselves  continually  to  prayer' 
{vpoffKapTeprfffonep,  RV  '  we  will  continue  stedfastly 
in  prayer ') ;  1  Co  7*  '  that  ye  may  give  yourselves 
to  fasting  and  prayer '  (TR'tva  <rxoXdfi/re  7-5  vyi<rrel<f. 
jcai  Tj  rpoffevxibi  edd.  tro  (rxfiXaaTpre  rg  rpoffei/xS,  RV 
•  that  ye  may  give  yourselves  unto  prayer ') ;  1  Ti 
415  'give  thyself  wholly  to  them  (ir  to«.Vo«  tadi). 
Sometimes  the  phrase  is  restricted  to  some  part  of 
the  person,  as  the  heart,  Ec  l^^.  n  <  j  gave  my  heart 
to  know  Avisdom,'  Sir  39* ;  or  the  mouth,  Ps  50^* 
'Thou  givest  thy  mouth  to  ei-il'  (njn?  9?^  'i^)- 
And  then  we  have  the  frequent  phrase  given  to, 
with  the  same  meaning  and  used  both  of  good  and 
bad  pursuits.  The  expressions  in  the  original  are 
as  a  rule  much  more  forcible  than  the  Eng.  phrase. 
They  are,  Pr  23"- '  if  thou  be  a  man  given  to  appe- 
tite'* (n^K  cf$j  "Jircx,  lit.  'if  the  owner  of  soul 
[= desire]  thou';  so  Ec  8^  'given  to  it  [wicked- 
ness]'); I*r  24^  'meddle  not  with  them  that  are 
given  to  change '  (D'lierc;' '  changelings,'  or  perhaps, 
as  Del.,  'revolutionaries');  Jer  6"  8^'  'given  to 
covetousness  '(r*  1 1*5^2,  lit. '  [greedy]  gainer  of  [greedy] 
gain ') ;  1  Es2^  '  given  to  rebellion  and  war'  {ffwre- 
Xovvres,  lit.  'accomplishing');  Sir  17^*  'given  to 
evil'  (exi  ri.  roptjpd,  RV  omits);  19^  'given  to 
drunkenness'  (fUdwro^,  RV  'that  is  a  drunkard') ; 
Ac  17**  'wholly  given  to  idolatry'  (icaTeiSwXor 
offcrar,  RV  'full  of  idols');  Ro  12"  ''given  to  hos- 
pitality' (Ti]v  ^Xo^eviav  Stti/coKres,  lit.  'pursuing 
hospitality,'  as  RVm) ;  1  Ti  3'^  '  given  to  hospitality^ 
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(^Xdfecos,  lit.  '  guest-loving ')  ;  3'  *  given  to  wine ' 
{irivotvo!,  RV  '  brawler ' ;  so  Tit  V) ;  3*  '  given  to 
much  wine '  (orvv  iro\\<j5  vpoaix'^i') ;  Tit  V  '  given  to 
tiltby  lucre'  (a/<rx/>o*c€/)5r)y,  lit.  'basely  grecuy,'  RV 
'  greedy  of  filthy  lucre  ') ;  2*  '  given  to  much  wine ' 
{olvtfi  iro\\<^  deSovXufjJvas,  RV  '  enslaved  to  much 
wine '). 

4.  In  the  sense  of  grant,  admit,  '  give '  is  often 
found  in  writers  of  the  date  of  AV.  Thus  Sliaks. 
Winters  Tale,  HI.  ii.  96— 

'  The  crown  and  comfort  of  my  life,  your  favour, 
I  do  give  lost ;  for  I  do  feel  it  gone' ; 

and  Milton,  PL  ii.  14  - 

'  Tbough  oppressed  nnd  fallen 
I  give  not  heaven  for  lost.' 

This  idiom  does  not  occur  in  AV,  but  closely 
associated  with  it  is  tlie  sense  of  give  leave  to,  seen 
in  Mt  13"  'Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know'  (vfui' 
diSorai  yfi^uai) ;  and  1  Co  12^  'I  give  you  to  under- 
stand' {yvuftl^u  vfuv,  lit.  'I  make  known  to  you'), 
phrase.s  winch  are  as  old  as  Wyclif,  and  in  common 
use  still.     Cf.  Milton,  FL  ix.  818— 

'  Shall  I  to  him  make  known 
As  yet  my  change,  and  give  him  to  partake 
Full  happiness  with  me,  or  rather  not, 
But  keep  the  o<lds  of  knowledge  in  my  power 
Without  copartner? ' 

There  is  a  further  extension  of  tliis  sense  in  Job 
•2423  'Though  it  be  given  him  to  be  in  safety,'  i.e. 
thougli  he  be  not  merely  permitted  but  enabled. 

5.  When  followed  by  certain  adverbs,  'give'  is 
used  in  ways  that  are  at  least  archaic  now.  (1) 
Give  affdin  =  give  back,  restore,  Lv  25'i''*^  (3V', 
RV  'give  back');  Ezk  33'»  'If  the  wicked  restore 
(3T;)  the  pledge;  give  again  (nV*^:,  lit.  'make  com- 
plete') that  he  had  robbed  ...  he  shall  surely 
live ' ;  Lk  4-*  '  And  he  closed  the  book,  and  he 
gave  it  again  to  the  minister '  {d.Tro8otJs,  RV  '  gave 
it  back').  See  Again.  (2)  Give  forth,  Nu  20« 
'  Speak  ye  unto  the  rock  before  their  eyes ;  and 
it  shall  give  fortli  his  water'  (|n;) ;  Ac  1^  'And 
they  gave  forth  their  lots '  (IdwKav).  (3)  Give  out, 
Jos  IS*  '  Give  out  from  among  you  three  men  for 
each  tribe'  (  =  ' choose  out,'  which  is  Coverdale's 
tr",  'give  out'  is  the  Bishops'  tr",  Heb.  op)  ?3n, 
RV  '  appoint  for  you ' ;  in  Dt  1"  the  same  phrase 
is  tr"*  '  take  you '  in  both  AV  and  RV ;  it  occurs 
also  in  Jg  20^,  2  S  16-") ;  Jer  4'"  '  watchers  come 
from  a  far  country,  and  give  out  their  voice  against 
the  cities  of  Judah'  (?2n: ;  cf.  Mk  15^  Wvc.  [1388], 
'And  Jhesus  gaf  out  a  greet  cry,  ana  diede'); 
Ac  8'  '  Giving  out  that  himself  was  some  great 
one'  (\iyuv,  lit.  'saying,'  as  all  previous  Eng. 
versions,  Vulg.  dicens,  but  Luther  gab  vor).  (4) 
Give  over,  always  with  the  meaning  'surrender,' 
modern  'give  up,'  Ps  IW»  78'»«^  Is  19*,  Sir  23« 
3021  33-",  Ro  1^8,  Eph  4»».  Cf.  Pr.  Bk.,  Collect  for 
St.  Andrew's  Day  (1559-1604),  'Grant  unto  us  all, 
that  we  being  called  by  thy  holy  word  may  forth- 
with give  over  ourselves  obediently  to  follow  thy 
holy  commandments'  (changed  in  1662  into  'give 
up  ourselves ').  (5)  Give  up,  2  S  24®  '  And  Joab 
gave  up  the  sum  of  the  number  of  the  people  unto 
the  king'  (intl)  =  ' delivered,'  as  most  earner  ver- 
sions (LXX  (duKev,  Vulg.  dcdit).       J.  HASTINGS. 

GIZONITE  (';iun).— A  geutilic  name  wliich  occurs 
in  1  Ch  11-'*  in  the  coUoc.  ';inri  cpn  '  Ilashem  the 
(irizonite.'  In  all  probability  this  should  be  corrected 
to  'i«n  IS*;  '  Jashen  (cf.  the  parallel  passage  2  S  23*-) 
the  Gunito'  (so  Klosterm.,  Buddc,  Driver,  Kittel). 
The  '  Gunite '  (Nu  26^)  is  confirmed  by  the  reading 
of  A  and  Luc.  Twvvt  or  Yowl,  and  even  by  the 
meaningless  ^ofioiXoyevvowelu  of  B.     Sec  .1  \siik\. 

GIZRITE.— See  Girzite. 

GLASS  (n';)3},  Ca\os)  is  an  artificial  substance, 


fusible,  usually  more  or  less  transparent  or  trans- 
lucent, and  composed  of  a  mixture  of  metallic 
silicates.  One  of  the  nuitaLs  present  is  always 
«;ither  potassium  or  sodium,  the  other  being  gener- 
ally calcium  or  lead.  Thus  modern  window  glass 
contains  the  silicates  of  sodium  and  calcium,  crown 
glass  those  of  potassium  and  calcium,  and  flint 
glass  those  of  potassium  and  lea^.  Other  metals 
such  as  iron  may  be  present,  either  accidentally  as 
impurities,  or  designedly  as  colouring  matters. 
Although  the  references  to  ^lass  in  Scripture  are 
few,  its  manufacture  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  in 
the  progress  of  civilization  it  has  served  many 
purposes  both  of  use  and  ornament. 

The  origin  of  the  art  of  glass-making  is  obscure.  The  account 
given  by  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist,  xxxvi.  25),  of  its  accidental  pro- 
duction through  the  melting  of  blocks  of  'nitrurn'  employed 
by  some  sailors  to  support  their  caldron  over  a  fire  wliioh  they 
had  made  on  the  sands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Belus  in 
Syria,  is  well  known  but  fabulous.  The  assertion,  however, 
that  no  fire  burning  in  the  open  air  could  possibly  give  rise  to 
sutflcient  heat  for  the  formation  of  glass,  is  incorrect,  as  crude 
glass  is  known  to  have  been  produced  during  the  burning  of 
a  stack  of  wheat.  But,  even  if  Pliny's  narrative  were  credible, 
the  glass  he  describes,  consisting  of  a  single  alkaline  silicate, 
would  have  been  soluble  in  water,  and  of  no  practical  use.  It 
is  probable  that  the  process  of  vitrification  was  first  observed 
in  the  course  of  metallurgical  openitions.  The  art  was  widely 
known  in  the  ancient  world,  and,  while  its  origin  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  localize,  it  is  in  Egyi)t  that  the  earliest  traces  of  it  have 
hitherto  been  found.  Glass-blowers  are  represented  on  the 
walls  of  the  Tomb  of  Ti  at  Sakkhara,  which  dates  from  the 
5th  dynasty,  and  on  many  other  tombs  of  later  date,  such  as 
those  at  Bcni-Hasan  (Usertesen  i.,  12th  dynasty,  B.C.  3600). 
There  is  similar  pictorial  e\idenco  that  glass  vases  were  used 
for  wine  in  Egypt  at  least  as  early  as  the  Exodus.  Glass  was 
also  known  in  very  ancient  times  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  220»),  and  even  in  China. 

The  curliest  glass  was  opaque  or  semi-opaque.  The  art  of 
making  it  transparent  was  a  later  develojinient ;  and  even  the 
first  transparent  glass  was  not  colourless,  but  tinted.  The  oldest 
dated  specimen  of  glass  as  yet  known  is  a  small  ornament  found 
at  Thebes,  in  the  shape  of  a  lion's  head.  It  is  of  opaque  blue 
glass,  and  bears  the  name  of  Nu-.\ntef  iv.  (11th  dynasty).  Next 
to  it  comes  an  opaque  glass  jug  of  turquoise  blue  colour  with 
yellow  ornaments,  having  round  the  neck  the  name  and  titles 
of  Tahutmes  iii.  (18th  dynasty).  Tlie  oldest  dated  trangpaient 
glass  known  is  a  vase  found  by  Laj'aitl  at  Nimroud,  and  bearing 
the  name  of  Sargon  (b.c.  722-705).  (These  objects  are  all  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  first  is  figured  in  the  Introduction  to 
the  Catalogue  of  glass  objects  in  the  South  Kensing^n  Museum, 
p.  ix,  the  second  in  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egyp.  ii.  140,  and  the 
third  in  Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  197). 

The  sands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Belus,  the  scene  of  Pliny's 
legend,  were  famous  for  their  glass -making  excellence,  and 
were  largely  exported  for  this  purpose  to  Sidon  and  elsewhere 
(Strabo,  Geog.  xvi.  ii.  25 ;  Jos.  Warn,  ii.  x.  12).  Pliny  refers  to 
Sidon  as  a  famous  seat  of  glass  manufacture,  and  Strabo  also 
mentions  the  glass-works  of  Alexandria,  Glass  has  been  made 
in  Hebron  since  very  early  times,  and  the  glass-works  there 
are  said  to  supply  in  modem  times  a  large  part  of  the  glass- 
ware used  in  Southern  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Arabia. 

The  references  to  glass  in  OT  are  few,  and  only 
one  is  direct,  viz.  that  in  Job  28",  where  RV  so 
renders  n"?ot  (AV  crystal),  following  LXX  i'aXoi 
and  Vulg.  vitrum,  the  allusion  being  to  a  rare 
and  valuable  substance,  than  which  wisdom  is 
still  more  precious.  From  Pr  23^^  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  drinking-cups  of  transparent  glass  were 
used  by  the  Hebrews.  The  phrase  '  treasures  hid 
in  the  sand,'  in  the  blessing  of  Zebulun  (Dt  331"), 
is  interpreted  in  the  Targum  of  Ps-Jonathan  as 
referring  to  the  sands  of  the  Belus  with  their 
glass-making  properties.  (See  Driver,  Dcut.  p. 
410).  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  name 
d:o  nb-if?  'burnings  of  waters'  (Jos  11*  13*)  may 
refer  to  glass-works,  but  the  allusion  may  only 
be  to  the  hot  springs  in  the  neijjhbourhood  (for 
the  various  opinions  and  authorities  see  Keil,  t» 
^c).  There  is  a  legend  in  the  Koran  (ch.  27) 
about  a  glass  pavement  in  Solomon's  palace  at 
Jerus.  which  the  queen  of  Sheba  mistook  for 
water.  Recent  excavations  attest  that  glass  was 
in  use  in  Palestine  at  a  very  early  date,  and  was 
most  common  during  tlie  Roman  period  (Warren, 
Underground  Jerusalem,  p.  518). 

The  Gr.  word  iJaiXos  or  OeXos  -was  applied  by 
classical  writers,  not  only  to  glass,  but  to  mineral 
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substances  with  similar  properties  (Herod,  iii.  24  ; 
Achilles  Tatius,  ii.  3).  Glass,  indeed,  was  early 
used  for  making  imitation  gems  (Pliny,  xxxvi.  26), 
which  Herodotus  calls  \l0iva  x^^  ("•  ^9).  In  NT 
CaXm  and  idXtJw  are  found  only  in  Rev.  The  adj. 
is  used  in  4"  15^  of  a  sea ;  the  noun  occurs  in 
2118. 31^  gQ[(j  being  compared  to  it.  In  the  former 
instances  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  limpid  trans- 
parency (in  4'  the  sea  is  oyuota  /cpwrrdXXcfj,  cf.  22'), 
but  in  the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  adj.  Siavyiji 
in  21^,  the  reference  is  obviously  to  brilliant  lustre. 
Probably  in  all  instances  the  point  of  the  compari- 
son is  smoothness  and  sheen  (in  15-  the  sea  is  ftefuy- 
fUrr)  vvpl,  and  in  22*  the  *  crystal '  river  is  Xa/txpAs). 
All  other  passages  where  glass  occurs  in  AV" 
refer  to  mirrors,  and  these  were  almost  universally 
of  polished  metal.  Pliny  {Nat.  Hist,  xxxvi.  26) 
speaks  of  mirrors  in  connexion  v.ith  the  glass 
manufacture  of  Sidon,  but  his  vords  seem  to 
describe  an  unsuccessful  experiment  (see  Mirrob). 
Windows  in  Pal.  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
glazed  in  ancient  times,  though  glazed  windows 
have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  (Smith's 
Diet.  Antiq.  s.v.  viirum). 

LiTKRATUBJE. — Diuilop,  Glog*  xH  the  Old  World,  where  many 
anthorities  are  mentioned;  Xesbitt,  Introd.  to  Catalogues  of 
Slade  collection  la  Brit.  Mus.  and  of  glass  articles  in  S.  Kens. 
Mus. ;  Wilkinson,  Ane.  Egyp.  ii.  140ff. ;  Perrot  and  Chipiez, 
Uiit.  of  Art  in  Ancient  Egypt,  Sib,  aadinChaldcea  and  Assyria, 
306 ;  Ermiin,  Andent  Egypt,  45S ;  Maspero,  Egyptian  Arehao- 
logy,  253  ff.  JA3IES  PATRICK. 

GLASS. — The  word  'glass,'  which  is  now  col- 
loquial Eng.  for  '  mirror,'  occurs  with  this  meaning 
in  AV,  both  in  OT  and  NT.  In  Is  3"^  '  the  glasses ' 
are  part  of  the  '  bravery '  of  the  daughters  of  Zion 
(cr^in,  RV  'hand  mirrors').  The  translation  is 
disputed  by  Ewald,  Avho  prefers  '  gauzes,'  '  trans- 
parent garments,'  but  it  is  generally  accepted. 
'  Glass '  is,  however,  an  unfortunate  rendering,  as 
the  material  of  which  the  ffilldyCn  was  made  was 
polished  metal.  The  same  word  is  used  in  8*  of  a 
writing-tablet.  In  Ex  38*  Ave  read  of  '  the  looking- 
glasses  (1611  'looking  glasses')  of  the  women  as- 
sembling '  (n.x?sn  ntp5,  AVm  '  brasen  glasses,'  RV 
'  mirrors  of  the  serving  women '),  which  were  given 
to  make  the  laver  of  brass  and  its  brazen  foot  in 
the  tabernacle.*  And  in  Job  37^  the  sky  is  '  as  a 
molten  looking-glass'  (1611  'looking  glasse,'  Heb. 
pTpD  'K-i?,  RV  '  as  a  molten  mirror '). 

In  Sir  12"  the  metaphor  is  used  of  a  pei-son 
wiping  the  rust  off  a  looking-glass,  but  never 
bemg  able  to  wipe  it  altogether  away.  The  Gr. 
word  is  ifforTpov  (RV  'mirror'),  which  is  found 
once  elsewhere  in  LXX,  Wis  7^,  where  it  is  tr^ 
in  AV  '  mirror '  (the  onlj'  occurrence  of  that  Eng. 
word).  This  is  the  Gr.  word  which  is  tr'*  '  glass  '  = 
'mirror'  in  NT.  It  is  found  onlv  in  1  Co  13^, 
Ja  1^  (RV  '  mirror').  In  2  Co  3^  the  verb  Karor- 
Tpifw  (which  occurs  only  here  and  in  the  middle 
voice)  is  tr^  'beholding  as  in  a  glass'  (RV  'reflect- 
ing as  a  mirror,'  RVm  '  beholding  as  in  a  mirror '). 
€f.  Spenser,  Hymne  of  Heavenly  Beaut ie — 

'  Those  unto  all  he  daily  doth  display 
And  show  himself  e  inth'  image  of  bis  grace. 
As  in  a  looking-glasse,  through  which  he  may 
Be  scene  of  all  his  creatiires  vile  and  base. 
That  are  unable  else  to  see  his  face. 
His  glorious  face  !  which  glistereth  else  so  bright. 
That  th'  Angels'  selves  can  not  endure  his  sight' 

T.  Adams  in  like  manner  speaks  of  seeing  through 
a  glass  (Practical  Works,  ii.  27),  'He  that  hath 
seen  heaven  with  the  eye  of  faith,  through  the 
glass  of  the  Scripture,  slips  off  his  coat  yrith 
Joseph,  and  springs  awav.'  But  he  also  uses  '  in 
a  gla.ss '  (ii.  2),  '  The  world  is  a  glass,  wherein  we 
may  contemplate  the  eternal  power  and  majesty 

*  For  the  reUgious  significance  of  this  passage,  see  Cobb, 
Oriqines  JudaietB  (1S05),  p.  233  £f. ;  also  Schechtcr,  Studies  in 
Judaism  (1S96),  p.  3S1  f.,  and  Expos.  Times  (189e-97X  «ii- 1- 


of  God.'  So  Tindale  (Expositions,  Parker  Soc.,  p. 
89)  speaks  of  the  law  as  a  glass  in  which  a 
man  sees  his  own  damnation.  Bp.  Hall,  in  his 
'Contemplations'  (Works,  1634,  iu  107),  uses  the 
word  literally :  '  How  witty  wee  are  to  .supply  all 
the  deficiencies  of  nature :  if  wee  be  low,  wee  can 
adde  cubits  to  our  stature ;  if  ill  colored,  wee  can 
borrow  complexion  ;  if  hayreless,  periwiggs;  if 
dim-sighted,  glasses;  if  lame,  croutches.'  And 
again,  metaphorically  {Works,  ii.  119),  'There 
cannot  be  a  oetter  glasse  wherein  to  disceme  the 
face  of  our  hearts  then  our  pleasures.'  Knox 
employs  'mirror'  and  'glass'  together,  'Epistle  to 
Airs.  Elizabeth  Bowes'  (  Works,  lii.  338) :  'The  ex- 
positioim  of  your  trubillis,  and  acknowledging  of 
your  infirmitie,  war  first  unto  me  a  verie  mirrour 
and  glass  whairin  I  beheld  my  self  sa  rj-chtlie 
payntit  furth,  that  nathing  culd  be  mair  evident  to 
my  awn  eis.'    See  preceding  article  and  Mirror. 

J.  Hastings. 
GLEANING. — The  Hebrew  law  on  this  subject  is 
contained  in  Lv  1^-  23^  (both  H)  and  Dt  24i»-==^ 
The  first  of  these  passages  reads,  '  When  ye  reap 
the  harvest  of  your  land,  thou  shalt  not  wholly 
reap  the  comers  (nx?)*  of  thy  field,  neither  shaft 
thou  gather  (Dg^p)  the  gleaning  (djj^)  of  thy  harvest. 
And  thou  sh^t  not  glean  (^Sij9)t  thy  vineyard, 
neither  shalt  thou  gather  (b^^p)  the  fallen  fruit 
(o-^)  of  thy  vineyard  ;  thou  shalt  leave  them  for 
the  poor  and  for  the  stranger  (-u).'  In  Dt  24^*"-' 
the  law  regarding  gleanings  in  the  cornfield  and 
the  vineyard  is  stated  in  substantially  the  same 
terms,  and  a  similar  provision  is  extended  to  the 
olive  garden,  '  When  thou  beatest  (siyg,  a  technical 
term  ;  cf.  Is  27^)  thine  olive  tree,  thou  shalt  not 
go  over  the  boughs  again,  it  shall  be  for  the 
stranger,  for  the  fatherless,  and  for  the  widow.' 
The  story  of  Ruth  illustrates  the  working  of  the 
above  provisions,  which  give  point  also  to  the 
question  of  Gideon,  '  Is  not  the  gleaning  (ni'?Sy)  of 
Ephraim  better  than  the  Anntage  of  Abiezer?' 
(Jg  8-).  J.  A.  Selbie. 

GLEDE  (TOT  rti'dh,  yirp,  vultur,  Dt  14*^).— In  the 
passage  (Lv  11")  the  word  .ix^  dd'dh,  also  tr^  in  the 
LXX  y^-ff,  occurs  in  a  corresp.  position  in  the 
verse,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  nx-j  of 
Dt  is  a  textual  error  for  rtx^.  In  that  passage  AV 
tr.  it  '  kite '  and  RV  '  A-ulture.'  Dd'uh,  from  a  root 
signifying  to  dart  or  fly  siciftly,  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  raptatores,  but  which  it  is  impossible  to 
say  ynth  certainty.  Glede  is  an  old  name  for  the 
kite,  and  has  been  adopted  bv  RV  as  well  as  AV 
for  r&'&h.  Tristram  (Nat.  Hist,  of  Bible,  p.  186) 
thinks  that  n^i  may  refer  to  the  buzzard,  Buteo 
vulgaris.  Leach,  which  is  one  of  the  birds  known 
in  Arabic  as  'akdb,  and  one  of  those  known  as 
sh&htn.    See  Falcon,  Kite,  Vulture. 

G.  E.  Post. 

GLISTER.— The  three  verbs  '  glisten,'  '  glister,' 
and  '  glitter '  come  from  the  same  Teutonic  base, 
gli,  to  shine,  '  glitter '  being  traced  to  the  Scandi- 
navian, '  glisten  '  and  '  glister '  being  apparently 
English  in  their  earliest  form.  '  Glister '  is  simply 
a  frequentative  form  of  '  glisten.' 

*  This  is  the  technical  term  which  gare  its  name  to  the 
Tahnudic  tract  Peah,  in  which  the  interpretation  of  the 
*  comers '  and  the  whole  subject  of  the  rights  of  the  poor  to 
tJiie  produce  of  the  land  are  ducussed. 

t  niV^j;  is  used  of  the  gleanings  of  a  vineyard  (Jg  82,  Is  24^, 
Jer  49",  Mio  71)  or  of  an  olive  tree  (Is  176),  not  of  grain  (S^/X 
The  verb  is  used  figuratively  in  Jg  20*3  of  the  fate  of  the  flying 
Benjamites,  '  And  they  gleaned  of  them  {?n7V"Ty  ^  the  high- 
ways five  thousand  men,'  and  in  Jer  t?  '  They  shall  thoroughly 
glean  <?h^y.  "^Sij*)  the  renmant  of  Israel  as  a  vine.'  The  other 
verb  is  usei  in  Jg  l'  of  the  seventy  kings  that  gathered 
(D^C^^C)  their  meat  under  the  table  of  Adoni-bezek ;  so  fre- 
quenOy  of  picking  up  such  articles  as  arrows,  wood,  etc 
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The  form  '  glisten '  is  not  used  in  AV  :*  '  glister ' 
is  found  five  times  in  AV  of  1611  ;  'glitter,'  nine 
times.  Both  words  are  used  freely  hy  writers  of 
the  period,  and  apparently  without  (difference  of 
meaning,  so  that  the  MSS  and  texts  are  sometimes 
uncertain.  The  tendency  of  later  editions  is  to 
change  'glister'  into  'gfitter,'  as  has  been  done 
(since  1702)  in  AV  with  Job  20'-",  whicli  was 
'glister'  in  1011;  and  as  is  constantly  done  now 
in  quoting  the  proverb,  'All  that  glisters  is  not 
gola/  a  proverb  found  in  Hhaks.  (Merchant  of 
Venice,  II.  vii.  65),  as  well  as  in  earlier  writers,  ns 
T.  Lever  {Sermons,  1550,  Arbor's  ed.  p.  22),  '  Alas, 
good  brethren,  as  trulye  as  al  is  not  golde  that 
glystereth,  so  is  it  not  vertue  and  honesty,  but 
very  vice  and  hipocrisie,  wherof  England  at  this 
day  dothe  most  glorye.'  As  long  as  this  proverb 
Avas  quoted  correctly  (i.e.  as  long  as  '  glister '  re- 
mained in  good  English  use),  it  liad  a  tendency  to 
give  '  glister '  a  depreciatory  sense.  This  has  Seen 
noticed  in  Milton  (see  Verity's  notes  on  Lycidas  in 
'  Pitt  Press  Milton,'  p.  120).  But  there  is  no  such 
distinction  in  AV.  In  course  of  time  'glister' 
went  out  of  use,  and  now  '  glitter '  (perhaps  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  proverb)  is  often  used 
with  the  depreciation  of  '  glister,'  while  '  glisten ' 
has  taken  up  the  more  honourable  sense  which 
once  belonged  to  'glitter.' 

The  occurrences  of  'glister*  in  AV  1611  are: 
(1)  Job  2CP  'the  glistering  sword  cometh  out  of 
his  gair  (p*i5  bdrdk,  a  word  used  either  lit.  of 
'  lightning,'  and  then  mostly  in  the  plur.  '  lightning 
flashes,'  or  fig.  of  the  lightning-flash  of  a  weapon. 
This  fig.  use  is  always  applied  to  a  weapon.  AV 
then  tr.  by  '  glitter ''in  Dt  32^i,  Ezk  2P»-  -»,  Nah  3^ 
Hab  3"  ;  but  in  Ezk  2P«  the  feeble  tr»  is  found  '  it 
is  made  bright,'  RV  '  it  is  made  as  lightning,'  as 
in  vv.io-^.  In  Dt  32"  the  Heb.  is  particularly 
bold  :  '  If  I  whet  the  lightning  of  my  sword,'  as 
RVm,  EV  *  If  I  whet  my  glittering  sword ').  We 
find  'glister'  applied  to  armour  by  Spenser,  FQ 
I.  i.  14- 

'  His  jjlistring'  armor  made 
A  little  glooming  light,  much  like  a  shade.' 

And  by  North,  Plutarch,  p.  395,  *  For  the  glister- 
ing of  their  harness,  so  richly  trimmed  and  set 
forth  with  gold  and  silver,  the  colours  of  their 
arming  coats  upon  their  curaces,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Medes  and  Scythians,  mingled  with  the 
bright  glistering  steel  and  shining  copper,  gave 
such  a  show  as  they  went  and  removed  to  and  fro, 
that  made  a  light  as  clear  as  if  all  had  been  on  a 
very  fire,  a  fearful  thing  to  look  upon.'  The  early 
Eng.  versions  apply  the  word  frequently  to  fire,  as 
Gov.  Is  50"  '  Ye  walke  in  the  glistringe  of  youre 
owne  fyre'  ;  Ezk  l"*  '  And  I  loked,  and  beholde,  a 
stormy  ^ynde  came  out  off  the  north  with  a  greate 
cloude  full  of  fyre,  which  with  his  glistre  lightened 
all  rounde  alroute'  ;  and  v."  'and  the  fyre  gaue  a 
glistre,t  and  out  oil"  the  fyre  there  wente  lighten- 
inge.' 

(2)  1  Ch  29-  'glistering  stones'  (T;is-'i3N;  RV 
'stones  for  inlaid  work  ').  RV  is  rather  an  inter- 
pretation than  a  translation.  The  puk  was  an 
eye-paint  made  of  antimony,  much  used  by 
Eastern  ladies,  and  not  conuned  to  ladies  (see 
i.:;ii<'.  Mod.  Egyptians,  Gardner's  ed.  p.  53;  and 

*  Nur  ill  Shaks.  or  Milton,  though  it  isat  least  as  old  as  Udall, 
on  Ac  10 :  '  And  sodainl^v  beholde  a  certain  man,  whose 
countenaunce  was  full  of  maiestie,  stood  visible  before  me,  in  a 
glistening  garmente.' 

t  In  the  New  Ed.  of  Jamieson's  Scottish  Dictionary  (vol.  ii. 
1886)  we  find  the  entry ;  '  Ouster,  subst.  Lustre,  glitter,  "  The 
glister  of  the  jirofcit,  that  was  jugeit  heirof  to  have  insewit  to 
Scottis  men,  at  the  first  sicht  blindit  mony  menis  eyis"— 
Knox,  Hist.  p.  110.  Su. — G.  glistm.  scintilla,  Teut.  gliiuter,  id. 
glintteren,  glitteren,  scintillare,  fiilirorc.  Although  glister  be 
used  in  Eng.  as  a  verb,  I  have  not  observed  that  it  occurs  as  a 
subst.'  But  here  are  two  examples  from  Coverdale,  and  at  v.W 
the  Gen.  and  Bishops'  Bibles  have  the  subst.  also. 


Shaw,  Travels  in  Barbary^,  229).  The  word 
occurs  also  in  2  K  9*",  where  in  AVm  the  Heb.  is 
tr'' literally,  'Jezebel  .  .  .  put  her  eyes  in  paint- 
ing' ;  Is  54",  where  '  I  will  lay  thy  stones  in  fair 
colours '  is  lit.  as  RVm  '  in  antimony '  (it  is  the 
mortar,  says  Orelli,  witli  which  the  new  stones  of 
Jerusalem  will  be  set,  that  they  majy  shine  forth 
like  dazzling  eyes)  ;  and  Jer  4*"  where  tlie  eye- 
paint  is  directly  spoken  of.  The  nearest  parallel 
to  our  passage  is  Is  54",  and  the  'glistering'  of 
AV  is  better  than  the  '  inlaid '  of  RV ;  for  some 
kind  of  coloured,  brilliant  stone  seems  meant.  The 
LXX  rendering  is  Xldov^  iroXvreXels  ('very  costly 
stones') ;  Vulg.  quasi stihinos  (stibium,  antimony) ; 
Wye.  1388  '  stonys  as  of  the  colour  of  wymmens 
oynement '  ;  Lutli.  eintjefasste  Btibinen  (talcing  the 

Sirevious  word  along  with  this) ;  so  Gov.  '  set 
lubyes ' ;  Rog.  '  set  stones,'  with  marg.  '  some 
read  Carbuncle,  or  ani  other  precious  stone  called 
Stibion ' ;  Gen.  '  carbuncle  stones '  ;  Bish,  '  glyster- 
ing  stones ' ;  Don.  '  as  it  were  stibians,'  with  marg. 
'  a  kind  of  finne  white  stone ' ;  Ostervald,  pierres 
d'escarboncle;  Segond,  pierres  brillantes ;  Kautzsch, 
Puchsteine,  with  marg.  ^pukh  bedeutet  anderwarts 
die  Augenschminke,  bezeichnet  also  wohl  einen 
schwarzgliinzenden  Stein  ' ;  Cheyne,  '  stones  of 
(i.e.  edged  with)  antimony.'  For  the  Eng.  word 
cf.  Spenser,  J^Q  I.  iv.  8— 

'  A  mayden  Queene  that  shone,  as  Titans  ray. 
In  glistring  gold  and  pieerelesse  pretious  stone.' 

(3)  2  Es  10^  '  And  it  came  to  pass,  while  I  was 
talking  with  her,  behold,  her  face  upon  a  sudden 
shined  exceedingly,  and  her  countenance  glistered, 
so  that  I  was  afraid  of  her  and  mused  what  it 
might  be'  (species  [Fritzsche  specie]  coruscus Jiebat 
visus  ejus,  RV  'her  countenance  glistered  like 
lightning').  The  countenance  has  the  epithet 
'  glister '  applied  to  it  in  Spenser's  Hymne  of 
Heavenly  Bcautie,  quoted  under  GLA.SS — 

'  His  pflorious  face  !  which  glistereth  else  so  bright. 
That  th'  Angels  selues  can  not  endure  his  sight.' 

(4)  1  Mac  0^  *  Now  when  the  sun  shone  upon  the 
shields  of  gold  and  brass,  the  mountains  glistered 
therewith,  and  shined  like  lamps  of  fire'  (ws  5^ 
icrriK^ev  6  TJXios  ^irl  rds  xpi'O'Ss  Kai  x^^'^^s  [A  omits 
Kal  xaX/cas]  affwiSas,  i(TTi\§ev  to.  Cpr)  dTr'  ai/rcDj',  Kai 
Kar-q&ya^ev  ws  Xa/iirdSes  irvods ;  RV  '  Now  when  the 
sun  slione  upon  the  shields  of  gold  and  brass,  the 
mountains  shone  therewith,  and  blazed  like 
torches  of  fire ').  The  verb  (TTik^eiv  occurs  once  in 
NT,  Mk  9*  in  the  narrative  of  Christ's  transfigura- 
tion, TO.  IfidTia  aiiToO  iyivero  aTlX^ovra,  where  RV 
renders  'his  garments  became  glistering,'  after 
Rhem.  version. 

(5)  Lk  9-"^  'And  as  he  prayed,  the  fashion  of 
his  countenance  was  altered,  and  his  raiment 
was  white  and  glistering '  (6  IfiaTifffibs  avroD  Xeu/cds 
e^ao-rpdiTTuv ;  RV  'became  white  and  dazzling'). 
This  is  the  only  occurrence  in  NT  of  the  Gr. 
compound  i^aaTpdirTeiv.  It  is  found  in  LXX, 
Ezk  1*  of  the  flashing  of  flames  of  fire,  1^  and 
Dn  10*  of  tlie  glittering  of  burnished  brass,  and 
Nah  3^  of  flashing  spears.  The  simple  verb  is 
used  twice  by  St  Luke  (and  by  no  other  NT 
writer),  17''^  of  the  flashing  of  lightning,  and  24*  of 
the  '  shining  garments '  (RV  '  dazzling  apparel ')  of 
the  angels  at  the  tomb.*  The  meaning  of  the 
simple  verb,  then,  is  to  flash  as  lightning,  and  the 
compound  means  to  flash  forth,  and  may  be  con- 
sciously chosen  (as  Farrar  holds)  to  suggest  that 
the  flashing  was  from  some  inward  radiance.  The 
versions  as  a  rule  are  feeble  and  inadequate : 
Vulg.   '  vestitus  ejus  albus  et  refulgens '  ;    Wye. 

*  Of.  Milton,  Comus,  219— 

'  I  see  ye  visibly,  and  now  believe 
That  he,  the  Supreme  good,  t'  whom  all  things  ill 
Are  but  as  slavish  olticers  of  vengeance, 
Would  send  a  glistering  g^jardian,  if  need  were. 
To  keep  my  life  and  honour  unassail'd.' 
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'  his  clothing  whit  shining ' ;  Luther  '  seiu  Kleid 
war  weiss,  and  gliinzte ' ;  Tind.  '  his  garment  was 
whyte  and  shoon' ;  so  Cov.  (shyned),  Rog.,  Cran., 
Gen.  1557  ;  Gen.  1560  '  his  garment  tea*  white  and 
blistered ' ;  Bish.  '  his  garment  shining  very  white '; 
Khem.  '  his  raiment  white  and  glistering  *  ;  Ost. 
'  ses  habits  devinrent  blancs  et  resplendissants 
comme  un  iclair' ;  Olt.  'ses  vMements  devinrent 
iblooissants  de  blancheur ' ;  Seg.  '  Son  vetement 
devint  d'une  eclatante  blancheur ' ;  Weizsacker 
'  sein  Gewand  ward  strahlend  weiss.'  The  RV 
word  '  dazzling '  (introduced  also  at  Lk  24*)  is  new, 
and  involves  a  new  idea  which  the  Gr.  word  does 
not  suggest,  and  which  transfers  the  mind  from 
Uie  sight  to  the  spectators.* 

By  a  strange  contrast  Tindale  uses  '  glistringe 
■whjte '  (Lv  IS^  '^)  of  the  *  bright  spot '  in  the  sMn 
which  had  to  be  examined  for  leprosy.  Bnnyan 
more  appropriately  {Holy  War,  p.  146)  makes 
Emmanuel  command  '  that  those  that  waited  upon 
him  should  go  and  bring  forth  out  of  his  Treasury 
those  white  and  glbtering  robes  that  I,  said  he, 
have  prodded  and  laid  up  »n  store  for  my  Mansoul.' 
And  Rutherford  {Letters,  No.  51)  writes  to  Marion 
M'Naught,  '  I  dare  in  faith  say  and  write  (I  am 
not  dreaming),  Christ  is  but  seeking  (what  He 
will  have  and  make)  a  clean  glistering  bride  out 
of  the  fire.'  J.  Hastings. 

GLORIOUS.— The  adj.  'glorious'  had  a  wider 
application  formerly  than  it  has  now.  Thus 
Sylvester,  Dti  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii. — 

'  Yet  will  I  not  this  Work  of  mine  give  o're. 
The  Labour's  great :  my  Courage  yet  is  more  ; 


Ther's  nothing  Glorioos  bnt  is  hard  to  get.' 

It  is  apjilied  in  AV  not  only  to  the  king  (2  S  6*), 
and  the  king's  daughter  (Ps  45"),  but  also  to  the 
beauty  of  Ephraim  st^mding  above  its  fertile 
valley  (Is  28*-  *),  and  the  security  of  Tyre  *  in  the 
heart  of  the  seas'  (Ezk 27^) ;  Wisdom  is  glorious 
(Wis  eP),  and  the  'fruit  of  good  labours'  (3^^), 
and  the  '  long  robe  of  righteousness '  (Sir  27*) ; 
and  (not  only  figuratively  but  literally)  dress  is 
described  as  glorious,  Esthers  (Ad.  Est  14^  15^), 
the  api)arel  of  the  young  men  of  Judah  in  the 
peaceful  days  of  Simon  (1  Mac  14*),  and  even 
Xicanor's  apparel  (2  Mac  8**). 

But  the  most  evidently  obsolete  use  of  the  word 
is  when  it  means  boastful,  or  as  we  stiU  say  vain- 
glorimis.  Ad.  Est  11"  16*  ('lifted  up  with  the 
glorious  words  of  lewd  persons  that  were  never 
good,'  Toli  Twi'  d-r€ipayd0(or  KhfLtrott  erapdarrei,  RV 
'boastful').  This  meaning  of  'glorious,'  which 
follows  Lat.  gloriosus,  was  once  common,  and  is 
still  retained  by  the  French  glorieux.  Thus 
Bacon  {Essays,  '  Of  Followers  and  Friends,'  Gold. 
Treas.  ed.  p.  198),  *  Likewise  Glorious  Followers, 
who  make  themselves  as  Trumpets,  of  the  Com- 
mendation of  those  they  Follow,  are  full  of  Incon- 
venience ' ;  and  '  Of  Vaine-glory '  (p.  216),  '  Thev 
that  are  Glorious  must  needs  be  Factious  ;  for  all 
Bravery  stands  upon  Comparisons.'  So  Chapman, 
Uon%ers  Iliads,  xiii.  738 — 

'  Vain-spoken  man  and  glorious.' 

J.  Hastixgs. 
GLORY  im  OT).— In  EV '  glory '  most  frequently 
corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  t:|,  which  is  also,  owing 
to  the  ditference  between  Hebrew  and  English 
idiom,  in  some  cases  tr^  by  '  glorious '  {e.g.  Is  4- 1 P", 
2Seh  9^).  But  several  other  Heb.  words  are  also 
sometimes  tr^  by  'glory'  or  'glorious,'  viz.  rn^x,  i— x, 
and  the  Niph.  and  Hiph.  of  the  vb.  [^^K]  in  2ec  li* 
and  v."  (RVm),  Ex  15*-^,  Is  42^;  -nKjPs76*;  Tin 

*  '  White  and  dazzling '  is  Mrs.  Lewis's  tio  of  the  Sinaitic 
Falimpaest,  bat  with  marg.  •  like  lightning.'  «  «~i  •«'^*^ ;  cf. 
Delitrach's  Hebrew  translation  of  the  Gospels,  P12v!  p?^rt. 


e.g.  Ps  45»  148" ;  Tjn  e.g.  Is  5"  (cf.  inn  63*),  Ps  90"  ; 
rnK$n  e.g.  Ps  16"  20» ;  '??  e.g.  Is  13"  24".  In  Dn 
'  glory '  occurs  several  times  as  tr"  of  the  Aram. 
irsr,'  The  verb  '  to  glorv '  in  EV  generally  corre- 
sponds to  V>nnn  *  to  make  one's  boast  of,'  e.g.  Jer 
9^- ;  and  '  to  glorify  *  or  '  be  glorified '  to  various 
verbal  forms  of  the  roots  ^2^  and  tks. 

Full  details  as  to  the  various  Heb.  words  must 
be  sought  in  the  Heb.  lexicon  or  in  commentaries 
on  the  various  passages.  Generally  speaking,  the 
English  term  is  sufiSciently  clear  from  the  context 
in  spite  of  the  number  of  the  Heb.  words  which  it 
renders.  But  we  have  to  consider  here  some 
characteristic  or  peculiar  uses  of  the  term,  espe- 
cially the  important  ideas  expressed  by  the  phrase 
'the  glory  of  J".' 

L  1.  The '  glory '  of  men  or  of  materisJ  objects  calls 
for  little  explanation.  A  man's  'glory'  is  some- 
times the  outward  tokens  of  his  prosperity,  such 
as  silver  and  gold,  or  the  splendour  of  his  appear- 
ance ;  sometimes  his  reputation,  the  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held.  For  the  first  sense  we  may  refer 
to  Is  61*,  where  the  term  stands  in  parallelism  with 
'  wealth.*  Again  in  Hag  2^ '  glory '  is  parallel  to  the 
'  desirable  things  of  all  nations ' ;  we  must  con- 
sider these  to  be  more  explicitly  described  by  the 
next  verse  as  consisting  of  silver  and  gold,  and 
these  in  their  turn  (v.*)  as  constituting  '  the  latter 
glory'  of  the  temple;  cf.  also  Is  66»"-,  Ps49i«-", 
Nah  2^.  In  the  last  passage  we  are  near  to  what 
was  perhaps  the  original  meaning  of  the  Heb. 
kdbod,  viz. '  weight ' ;  cf .  the  use  of  the  vb.  kdbed  in 
e.g.  Job  6*,  and  the  noun  kdbed  in  Pr  27*.  We  may 
notice  also  the  association  of  the  word  {kaMd)  witJ^ 
'osher  '  riches '  in  Est  5",  where  it  also  stands  in 
parallelism  with  rob,  'multitude.'  So  the  glory  of 
a  king  (or  a  nation)  consists  in  the  warriors  that 
betoken  his  might.  Is  &  VP^  21" ;  of  Lebanon  (Is 
60"),  in  the  trees  with  which  it  is  covered.  The 
'king's  daughter'  of  Ps  45"  is  'all  glorious'  in 
virtue  of  her  richly  adorned  clothing ;  cf.  Ex  28*, 
and  metaphorically  Job  19*. 

2.  For  instances  of  '  glory '  in  the  sense  of  '  re- 
putation '  see  Ps  4-,  Job  29^',  2  S  6*  ('  How  glorious 
was  the  king  of  Israel,'  i.e.  '  how  much  reputation 
did  he  gain  for  himself ' — ironically).  But  in  most 
cases  where  the  Heb.  word  {kaMd)  has  this  sense, 
it  is  ti'i  in  EV  by  '  honour,'  e.g.  Ec  10»,  Pr  21*1. 

The  usage  in  Ps  73**,  if  the  text  be  correct,  is 
isolated ;  '  glory '  here  appears  to  mean  the  splendour 
into  which  men  pass,  who  like  Enoch  and  Elijah 
are  translated  by  GkKl ;  so  RV  text;  RVm  is  hardly 
so  probable  a  translation.  Against  the  text,  see, 
however,  e.g.  Wellh.  in  SBOT. 

3.  The  '  glory '  of  a  nation  may  be,  as  we  have 
seen,  its  warriors  as  betokening  its  might.  But  it 
is  a  favourite  propheric  doctrine  that  Israel's  might 
does  not  consut  in  its  armies  and  weapons  of  war, 
but  in  J"  (cf.  Is  31*-»,  Zee  4«,  Ps  20^).  Hence,  per- 
haps, we  may  derive  a  noticeable  usage  whereby  J' 
is  described  as  Israel's  glory.  Thus  Jeremiah  (2") 
says,  '  Hath  a  nation  changed  their  gods  which  yet 
are  no  gods?  but  my  people  have  changed  their 
glory  {i.e.  J")  for  that  which  doth  not  profit'  {i.e. 
for  other  gods) ;  and  probably  Hos  4^  originally 
ran  '  they  have  exchanged  their  glory  for  infamy' 
with  a  like  meaning.     Cf.  also  Ps  3»  (cf.  627)  106*. 

4.  Another  noticeable  use  of  the  term  is  to  de- 
scribe the  self ;  thus  it  forms  the  parallel  to  '  my 
soul,'  a  frequent  Hebrew  term  for  self,  in  Gn  49* 
'  O  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  council ; 
unto  their  assembly,  my  glory,  be  not  thou  united '; 
and  to  ' heart'  in  Ps  16»  108».  Cf.  also  Ps  7*  57« 
and  30"  (where  read  Tias  for  1121).  This  usage  is 
generally  explained  as  a  poetirail  expression  for 
'  self ' ;  and,  unlike  '  soul,*  '  glory '  in  this  sense 
certainly  is  confined  to  poetical  passages.  For  a 
somewhat  parallel  usage  we  might  then  compare 
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•my  darling'  i'tyi^rr,)  in  Ps  22*".  But  another  ex- 
planation deserving  of  attention  has  l>cen  oflered 
(see  e.g.  Dillin.  on  Gn  49").  In  Assyrian  kahuitu 
(ns?  'liver')  is  frequently  used  as  a  synonym  fur 
napiitn  (  =  v^)  '  soul ')  ;  it  has  therefore  been 
suggested  that  in  the  Hebrew  passages  al>ove  cited 
we  ought  to  point  kihcdt  instead  of  kibddt  and  tr. 
literally  'my  liver,'  i.e.  'myself;  the  liver,  which 
was  thought  to  be  a  seat  of  life,  aflording  as  suitable 
a  periphrasis  for  the  self  as  'the  soul';  ef.  La  2" 
and  (tor  Assyrian  usage)  Fried.  Delitzsch,  As- 
surisches  Handioorterbuch,  p.  317a  {a, v.  kabidfn). 
^me  support  is  given  to  this  view  by  the  fact 
that  thel.XX  translates  the  word  in  Gn  49^  by  t4 
ffiTttTd  /xov  (i.e.  'my  liver');  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  Psalms  (which  were  translated  later)  the  regular 
rendering  is  56^a  (otherwise  15[16]®). 

ii.  The  Glory  of  J".— The  glory  of  J"  (m.T  1125)  or 
of  God  (D«n*?K,  %  iu?)  is,  like  'the  name  of  J"'  (S^), 
with  wiiich  it  stands  in  parallelism  in  Is  59'", 
Ps  102",*  a  summary  term  for  the  self- revealed 
character  and  being  of  Grod.  It  is  also  frequently 
used,  especially  in  certain  writings,  to  denote  a 
particular  physical  appearance  indicating  the  divine 
presence.  It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the 
latter  is  the  original  usage  ;  but  this,  as  will  be 
seen,  is  far  from  certain,  and,  in  any  case,  the 
sharply  defined  significance  of  the  term  in  P  can- 
not De  traced  back  to  early  times.  In  several 
cases  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  ambiguous,  and  it 
has  been  interpreted  by  some  commentators  in  the 
one,  by  others  in  the  other,  of  the  two  senses  just 
indicated.  But  the  cases  in  which  the  meaning  is 
quite  unambiguous  render  it  possible  and  con- 
venient to  divide  our  examination  of  the  usage  and 
more  detailed  significance  of  the  term  into  two 
sections,  according  as  the  reference  is  to  the  self- 
revealed  character  or  to  the  phjsical  manifestation 
of  God.  In  conclusion,  we  shall  have  to  consider 
certain  ambiguous  passages,  and  the  relation  be- 
tween the  two  meanings. 

1.  The  glory  of  J"  as  a  term  for  the  self-revealed 
character  ana  being  of  God. — Since  Ex  33""^  be- 
longs, in  all  probability,  to  a  secondary  (7th  cent.) 
stratum  of  J  (see  below,  §  3),  the  earliest  occur- 
rence of  the  phrase  is  in  Isaiah,  who  uses  it  (6^) 
quite  unambiguously  to  denote  the  divine  nature 
as  revealed  in  the  world ;  J"'s  glory  is  the  out- 
ward manifestation  of  His  holiness.  The  sense 
is  probably  similar  in  3^  where  Judah's  sin  is 
representea  as  culminating  in  this  :  that  she  wil- 
fully opposed  herself  to  a  God  who  had  manifested 
Himself  to  her  in  His  majesty  and  might  (cf. 
Am  ^).  Although  these  are  the  only  two  pas- 
sages in  Isaiah's  writings  in  which  the  phrase 
actually  occurs,  the  underlying  idea  of  J"'8  power 
and  might  as  manifested  in  nature  and  history  is 
fundamental  with  the  prophet ;  cf.  especially  2i"-  ^^, 
where  the  recurring  term  is  similar,  but  not  as  in 
EV  identical,  with  the  one  we  are  discussing — 
the  glory  of  His  majesty  (o'ikj  tit)  in  vv.i"-^*-*i. 
We  may  therefore  reasonably  attribute  to  Isaiah 
a  commanding  influence  over  both  the  phrase  and 
the  idea  as  they  appear  in  subsequent  literature. 
The  direct  influence  of  Is  6'  is  seen  in  Hab  2", 
and  also,  in  all  probability,  in  Nu  14-^  (cf.  e.g. 
Kuenen,  Hcxateuch,  p.  247).  In  Nu  I4--  the  glory 
of  J"  is  specifically  the  manifestation  of  His  nature 
in  history,  in  the  life  of  the  nation :  and  tliis 
is  the  case  also  in  Dt  5**  [Heb.  5^*'],  although  at 
first  sight  the  context  generally  miglit  suggest 
that  the  phrase  signifies  here  a  physical  appear- 
ance ;  but  the  accompanyin<jj  sjTionym  '  his  great- 
ness,' the  meaning  of  which  is  unambiguous  (cf. 
334  026  112)^  i3  decisive  against  tliis.  The  same  pre- 
dominant reference  to  history  marks  Ezekiel's  use 

•  Cf.  the  combination  ^•ih|  cy  in  Neh  9»  (cf.  Ps  72«>). 


of  the  phrase  in  39^',  and  underlies  liis  use  of  the 
verb  (135;  =  to  show  one.self  glorious,  to  manifest 
one's  glory)  in  'iS^-*  39'^  The  phrase  is  quite 
clearly  to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  in  Is  66^*, 
where  J'"8  glory  is  the  counterpart  of  His  '  fame,' 
and  is  to  be  declared  among  tlie  nations  (yet  on 
this  and  the  preceding  verse  see  Dillm.);  accord- 
ing to  Cheyne  (in  his  Commentary)  also  in  Is  40*. 
In  the  Psalms  the  particular  nuance  of  the  phrase 
difleis  in  different  passages.  Judging  from  the 
general  tenor  of  the  Psalms,  it  is  God's  mani- 
festation through  His  control  of  the  lives  of 
nations  or  individuals  that  the  respective  writers 
intend  mainly  to  imply  bv  their  use  of  the  phrase 
in  57""  63'''  (cf.  Ps  73>''— in  the  sanctuary  the 
Psalmist  realizes  the  meaning  of  J"'s  moral  govern- 
ment, and  so  perceives  'his  glory'),  72^  (  =  l8  6^ 
Nu  14-1),  9g3  ('his  glory'  ||  '  his  marvellous  works'), 
97«  (II  'his  righteousness'),  102'»'-  (cf.  Is  59"),  138» 
(II  'the  ways  of  J"');  cf.  also  'the  glory  of  thy 
kingdom'  ||  'thy  power,'  'the  glory  of  the  majesty 
of  his  kingdom '  || '  his  mighty  acts,'  45"'-.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  19\  where  it  is  parallel  to  '  handy 
work '  (in;  ni?y  o),  and  in  104'^,  the  chief  emphasis  lies 
on  the  fact  that  the  natural  world  is  a  revelation 
of  God ;  this  is  perhaps  also  the  case  with  8^* 
althou^'h  in  this  psalm  it  is,  in  particular,  man's 
place  m  nature  that  reveals  God's  nature  and 
purpose.  Pr  25^  in  connexion  with  the  foregoing 
usages,  and  in  the  light  of  such  passages  as  Job  28, 
may  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  very  mysteries 
of  nature,  the  sense  that  there  is  much  hidden 
which  is  not  revealed,  contributes  to  man's  per- 
ception of  God's  nature.  The  term  'glory,'  especi- 
ally in  a  phrase  that  recurs  more  than  once  and 
deserves  particular  attention,  is  also  used  in  the 
modified  sense  of  the  praise  which  God's  character, 
as  revealed  in  His  works  and  deeds,  should  call 
forth  ;  thus  '  the  glory  of  his  [J"'s]  name  '  or  '  the 
glory  due  unto  his  name,'  where  both  renderings  of 
the  IlV  represent  the  same  Hebrew  phrase  (ioy  nia?), 
means  the  praise  due  to  His  self-revealed  character 
from  those  to  whom  it  has  been  revealed  (29^  66- 
96«),  and  similarly  the  glory  of  J"  (Is  428  437  4311 ; 
cf.  also  Ps  79'-*  in  connexion  with  v.'*).  In  113*,  as 
the  parallel  indicates,  the  phrase  is  barely  more 
than  a  periplirasis  for  J". 

2.  The  ' glory  of  J"'  denoting  a  physical  phe- 
nomenon indicative  of  the  divine  presence. — With 
the  exception  of  a  single  Jahwistic  passage  (Ex 
33""^),  and,  according  to  a  possible  interpretation, 
a  single  passiige  in  Jeremiah  (17^^)  which  must  be 
left  for  discussion  in  the  next  section,  this  usage 
first  appears  in  Ezekiel,  who  in  any  case  appears 
to  have  exercised  as  great  an  influence  on  this 
modification  of  the  idea  as  Isaiah  on  that  discussed 
in  the  foregoing  section.  Ezekiel,  as  Me  have 
seen,  does  indeed  employ  the  phrase  and  the 
cognate  verb  in  the  manner  already  discussed  in 
the  preceding  section  ;  but  generally  Avith  him  the 
glory  of  J"  is  a  bright  or  fiery  appearance  that 
resembles  the  rainbow  (1^  10"*),  causing  the  ground, 
where  it  appears,  to  shine  (43^) ;  moves  from  one 
place  to  another  (9^  10*-  ^^  43-),  or  is  borne  from  one 
place  to  another  on  cherubim  (10'"  ll'"'),  each 
movement  being  accompanied  by  a  rushing  sound 
(2^^,  where  read  ona  for  7113,  and  tran.slate  '  a  great 
rushing  when  the  glory  of  J"  was  lifted  up  from 
its  place ').  Again,  as  in  the  vision  of  the  coming 
judgment  the  'glory  of  J"'  is  seen  by  Ezekiel  to 
leave  Jerusalem  (ll-''),  so  in  the  vision  of  coming 
restoration  it  is  seen  returning  to  the  city  (43^''-).t 

*  In  the  theophany  of  Hab  33  the  word  used  for  'his  glory'  in 
V.8  is  different  in  the  Hebrew  Cnin).    So  also  in  Ps  14813. 

f  Contrast  the  early  narrative  in  Samuel  of  the  loss  of  the  ark 
to  the  Philistines  (1  S  421. 22).  The  ark  symlwlizcd  J"'8  presence  ; 
with  it  .1"  is  felt  to  be  leaving  Israel ;"  but  the  'glorv'  which 
departs  is  the  gloiy  of  Israel.    The  possession  of  the'  ark  was 
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In  brief,  with  Ezekiel,  'the  glorj-  of  J"'  has  be-  | 
come  a  term  for  a  theophany  ;  and  accordingly  j 
when  Ezekiel  sees  it,  he  worsliips  (44*).  But  it  is  | 
important  to  obsen'e  that  tliroughout  it  is  a  theo-  I 
phany  seen  in  vision ;  Ezekiel  no  more  rerards 
the  appearance  which  he  terms  the  glory  of  J"  as 
visible  to  the  natural  eye,  than  he  regards  the 
■whole  complex  appearance  of  the  chariot  in  ch.  1 
as  being  so  visible.  It  is  further  to  be  observed 
that  in  39^  the  only  passage  where  he  refers  to  the 
'glory  of  J",'  except  in  his  visions,  he  uses  the 
phrase  in  the  sense  discussed  in  §  II.  1.  Zechariah 
associates  fire  and  glory  when  he  says,  'For  I, 
saith  the  LoBD,  will  be  unto  her  a  wall  of  fire  round 
about,  and  I  will  be  the  glory  in  the  midst  of  her ' 
(2®) ;  but  he  is  evidently  speaking  in  metaphor.  In 
P  the  usage  is  difl'erent ;  the  idea  that  the  glory  of 
J"  is  the  divine  nature  manifested  through  the  divine 
acti\'itj'  only  finds  expression — and  that,  perhaps, 
not  quite  consciously — in  the  use  of  the  verb  (^;?J), 
discussed  above,  in  Ex  l4*-i'-i8^  Lv  10^.  •  The 
actual  phrase  'the  glory  of  J"  is  invariably  used 
by  P  of  a  physical  plienomenon  manifest  to  ordinary 
natural  vision.  The  'glory  of  the  Lord'  fiirst 
appeared  at  the  time  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  on 
Sinai;  it  then  'abode  upon  Mount  Sinai,'  and  its 
appearance  was  '  like  devouring  fire  on  the  top  of 
the  mount  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  children  of  Israel ' 
(Ex  24^*"^^).  As  a  consequence  of  coming  into 
close  proximity  with  '  the  glory  of  J" '  (Ex  24^), 
Moses'  face  shone  with  a  brightness  so  fierce  that 
he  had  to  veil  his  face  when  he  came  before  the 
people  (Ex  34^"^).  With  the  exception  of  this 
unique  occasion,  'the  glory  of  J"'  invariably 
appears  at  the  tabernacle ;  see  Ex  29*^  40"-  ^  16"-  ^* 
[a  misplaced  narrative  which  should  follow  the 
narrative  of  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle :  in  v.^* 
restore  tnpcn  (towards)  the  sanctuary,  for  the 
senseless  redactorial  nai3.T= (towards)  the  wilder- 
ness ;  cf.  e.<j.  DUlm.  ad  loc.],  Lv  9«-  =3,  Xu  H^"  16^ 
16^  (He  17")  20®.  The  appearance  of  '  the  glory  of 
J" '  to  the  people  was  either  a  sign  of  the  di\Tne 
favour  (Lv  9*-  ^),  or,  more  frequently,  a  warning  of 
divine  anger,  e.g.  Ex  16"-  ^^  Nu  14^".  It  is  never 
directly  stated  of  'the  glory  of  J"  in  connexion 
with  the  tabernacle  that  it  was  a  fiery  appearance ; 
but  this  is  clearly  implied,  for  there,  as  on  Mt. 
Sinai,  it  appears  in  connexion  with  cloud  (Ex  16^*, 
Nu  16^,  and  in  Nu  14^*  [LXX],  cf.  also  Lv  9^-  ^). 
The  cloud,  ii  must  be  remembered,  according  to  P, 
always  abode  upon  or  covered  the  tabernacle,  and 
became  fierv  in  appearance  at  night  (Ex  40**  9^®). 
We  must  therefore  seek  the  peculiarity  of  'the 
glory  of  J"  (as  conceived  by  P)  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  sudden  fiery  appearance  in  the  cloud  by 
day  (cf.  Ex  16^- ^^ — note  'in  the  morning'),  Nu 
16i«-i3,  cf.  Lv  102-3.  Closely  related  to  P's  con- 
ception is  that  found  in  1  K  8"  =  2  Ch  5"  V-\  all 
of  which  passages  have  been  influenced  by  P  (on 
1  K  8^-"  see  Comill,  Einleitung,  p.  109). 

3.  Before  attempting  to  discuss  the  relation 
between  the  two  conception.^  already  considered,  we 
must  examine  certain  passages  where  the  phrase 
either  po.ssesses  a  different  meaning  or  is  ambigu- 
ous. Most  important  is  the  passage  in  Ex  33^""^. 
This  scarcely  belongs  to  the  earliest  stratum  of 
J.  If  it  is  correctly  assigned  by  Kuenen  (Hexa- 
teuch,  p.  246  f.)  and  others  (cf.  Wellhausen,  Com- 
position, p.  96  ;  see  Driver,  LOT^  p.  38)  to  the  7th 
cent.,  the  earliest  usage  of  the  phrase  in  the 
extant  literature  is  by  Isaiah.  Now,  the  con- 
ception of  the  author  of  Ex  33^'-^  is  clearly  not 
identical  ^vith  Isaiah's ;  but  neither  is  it  reason- 
able to  identify  liis  conception  with  that  of 
Ezekiel  or  P.     In  Ex  33i'-^   '  the  glory  of  J " '  Ls 

Israel's  glory ;  the  loss  of  it  the  departure  of  their  g-lorv  (cf. 
S  I.  3  above).  The  passage  has  not  therefore  a  direct  beariiig  on 
the  conception  of  '  the  glorv-  of  J".' 


used  with  reference  to  a  theophany  in  human 
shape  ;  in  reply  to  Moses'  request  that  he  may  see 
J^s  glory,  J  promises  that  though  he  cannot  see 
His  face,  and  therefore,  while  His  glory  is  passing 
by,  Moses'  face   must  be  covered,  yet,  when  His 

flory  has  passed  by,  he  may  look  after  J"  and  see 
[is  back.  The  idea  is  clearly  not  the  same  as  in 
16**  or  24".  In  the  Jahwistic  passage  we  have  a 
glorious  appearance  in  human  form  to  Moses  only  ; 
in  P,  a  fiery  appearance,  which  can  hardly  have 
been,  and  is  certainly  not  implied  to  have  been,  in 
human  form  to  all  the  people.  Jer  14^  (cf.  also 
17",  which,  however,  is  perhaps  post-Jeremianic — 
cf.  Comill,  Einleitung,  p.  167  ;  Driver,  LOT^  p.  237) 
might  at  first  appear  to  presuppose  Ezeldel's  or 
P's  conception ;  but  we  really  do  more  justice  to 
the  context,  which  is  entirely  concerned  with  .['"s 
acti\-ity  in  history  and  nature,  by  follo^\-ing  the 
suggestion  of  the  parallel  term  'thy  name.'  and 
interpreting  the  phrase  '  the  throne  of  thy  glory ' 
in  accordance  \nt\x  the  usage  discussed  in  §  II.  1 ; 
cf.  also  Giesebrecht  on  17^-.  In  certain  late* 
passages  of  the  Bk.  of  Isaiah  it  is  most  natural 
to  interpret  the  phrase  of  a  physical  appearance ; 
but  all  these  passages  are  of  a  ix)etical  character ; 
see  35-  58*  60*- ',  and  perhaps  also  i^  (cf.  Dillm. 
ad  loc.).  The  same  interpretation  should  possibly 
be  given  to  Ps  26**" — '  the  place  of  tlie  tabernacle 
of  thy  glory '  (TJi^a  f?7?  c-p^) — where  the  phrase- 
oloCT  at  any  rate  has  probably  been  suggested 
by  P.  Perhaps  we  ought  also  to  compare  in  the 
present  connexion  the  (probably  non-Lsaianic) 
reference  in  Is  11*'^ ;  cf.  also  60". 

In  the  light  of  the  preceding  survey  of  the 
exegetical  Mid  critical  data,  the  most  probable 
conclusion  appears  to  be  that '  the  glory  of  J" '  was 
originally  used  to  express  the  manifestations  of 
J'"8  power  and  might,  or  more  generally  of  His 
nature ;  through  Isaiah  the  phrase  became  en- 
riched and  deepened  in  meaning,  and  subsequently 
continued  to  express  this  idea,  and  became  reflected 
also  in  the  Niphal  of  the  verb.  Comparatively 
early,  however,  viz.  in  Ex  33^*^,  we  find  the 
phrase  also  used  in  connexion  with,  and  perhaps 
itself  expressing,  a  theophany  in  human  form  : 
possibly,  however,  '  gloiy '  is  here  merely  a  peri- 
phrasis for  self,  just  as  it  is  in  connexion  with  a 
human  subject  in  an  early  poem  (Gn  49*),  and 
several  psalms  {e.g.  7*  16^  57*  —  yet  on  this 
usage  cf.  §  I.  4)  ;  note  the  equivalence  in  Elx 
33^  '  while  my  glory  passeth  by  .  .  .  untU  /  have 
passed  by.'  The  phrase  first  unmistakably  ex- 
presses a  physical  phenomenon  in  Ezekiel,  who 
uses  it  to  express  the  form  under  which  in  his 
visions  he  realizes  the  movements  of  J",  more 
especially  the  coming  removal  of  His  presence  from 
Jerusalem  and  His  subsequent  return  after  the 
Exile  is  ended.  But  it  is  not  till  we  come  to  P 
in  the  5th  cent,  that  the  phrase  is  used  of  a 
physical  phenomenon  actually  supposed  to  have 
been  visible  to  the  natural  eye.  This  writer  uses 
it  of  a  particular  fiery  appearance,  by  which 
the  Deity  indicated  His  presence  in  the  taber- 
nacle. The  idea  of  such  a  theophany  in  fire  and 
cloud  is  unquestionably  ancient,  as  we  may  see 
in  the  case  of  the  burning  bush,  or  in  J's 
account  of  the  PiUar  of  Fire  and  Cloud  ;  the  use 
of  the  particular  phrase  '  glory  of  J ",'  which 
originally  possessed  an  entirely  diflerent  signifi- 
cance, to  express  that  idea,  'is  first  suggested 
bv  Ezekiel,  and  first  really  appropriated  by  P 
and  his  school  (1  K  8",  2  Ch  7).  As  under- 
stood by  P,  'the  glory  of  J"  is  closely  related  to 
the  Shechinah  of  "later  JeA^ish  theology  (on  which 
cf.  Weber,  Die  altsynagog.  Paldst.  Theol.  pp.  179- 
1S4).      How  thoroughly  the  priestly  ^-riter  has 

*  Cf.  Chevne,  Introd.  to  Book  of  Igaiah,  pp.  208  ff.,  298,  381 
(all  poet-exilic  passages^ 
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materialized  the  earlier  conception  may  be  seen 
by  a  comparison  with  Dt.  The  recurring  promise 
ot  that  book  is  that  God  will  cause  His  nam&  to 
dwell  at  the  one  sanctuary.  P  has  materialized 
this  into  a  physical  phenomenon.  If  Ave  have 
rightly  interpreted  the  phrase  in  certain  post- 
exilic  passages  in  the  Bk.  of  Isaiali  of  a  physical 
phenomenon,  we  may  probably  account  for  tiie  use 
by  the  combined  influence  of  Ezekiel,  and  sucli 
stories  connected  with  the  E.\odus  as  those  of  tlie 
pillar  of  cloud  (cf.  Is  4"). 

LiTBRATUEE.— In  addition  ioOT The6logiatiX\ACommentarift, 
consult  especially  Duhm,  Theolonie  der  Propheten,  p.  169  ff. ; 
Baudisbin,  Sttidten  zur  tern.  Reliijionageschichte,  pp.  104-108 ; 
Oheyne,  Origin  o/  the  Psalter,  p.  xn  t.  (notes  w  and  ,\). 

G.  B.  Gray. 

GLORY  (NT).— The  tr.  in  NT(AV  and  RV)once 
of  K\ioi  'renown'  (1  P  2^*  only),  and,  in  its  verbal 
signification,  occasionally  representing  Kavxaadai 
'to  boast'  and  its  cognates  Kai'>xr](Tis  'boasting' 
(Ro  15")  and  Kavxvt^  *  something  to  l^oast  of '  (1  Co 
9'^) ;  but  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  rendering 
of  Sd^a  and  its  correlatives.  A6^a  runs  parallel  in 
its  significations  with  its  parent  Sok4u,  though 
finally  going  beyond  it.  Tlio  history  of  this  verb, 
from  tlie  oldest  Greek  downwards,  shows  that  the 
chronological  order  of  its  meanings  is  (l)intrans. 
'  I  seem,'  (2)  trans. '  I  think' ;  the  extension  from  8oKd 
fiM  '  it  seems  to  me,'  to  SokQ  '  I  think,'  being  due  to 
the  same  personalization  as  is  the  Eng.  extension 
of  '  If  it  please  you '  to  '  If  you  please.'  Its  funda- 
mental idea  appears  to  be  subjective  judgment, 
which  may  be  right  or  Avrong,  as  opposed  to 
<f>alve<r0ai,  which  is  objective  and  external  to  the 
thinker, — the  look  of  a  thing ;  which  also,  of 
course,  may  be  either  veracious  or  misleading. 
But  S6^a  stands  for  the  classical  sense  of  opinion 
once  only  in  sacred  literature,  viz.  4  Mac  5'^ ;  and 
as  mere  ontwnrd  appearance  in  opposition  to 
reality  (Plato,  Xenophon)  it  does  not  occur  in  NT  ; 
for  whereas  the  LxX  version  of  Is  IP  allowed 
itself  BliS,a.  there  for  the  '  sight  of  the  eyes '  as  the 
false  guide  to  judgment,  the  NT  at  Jn  7^  has 
'judge  not  according  to  6\j/i$.'  But  while  it  ignored 
the  precise  senses  or  appearance  and  opinion,  the 
NT  usage,  following  that  of  the  LXX,  accepted 
the  classical  and  LXX  development  of  outward 
appearance  (rather  than  opinion)  into  reputation, 
and  affords  abundant  instances  of  the  LXX  non- 
classical  expansion  of  the  same  idea  into  outward 
splendour  or  mnnifestcd  excellence.  Both  reputa- 
tion and  splcndotir  (or  manifested  excellence)  find 
their  common  expression  in  glory.  Thus  Jn  12*^ 
'  They  loved  the  glory  (honour)  from  men  rather 
than  the  glory  from  God '  ;  Lk  2''  '  The  glory 
(brightness)  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them' ; 
and  2  Co  3"  '  Much  rather  doth  the  ministration  of 
righteousness  exceed  in  glory  (manifested  excel- 
lence).' [Cf.  OT  nbj  kabOd,  in  its  varied  senses : 
Iionour  (to  God)  Jos  7'®,  or  men  Gn  31^  (Jacob)  ; 
brightness  (in  the  cloud),  the  rabbinical  Shechinah 
Ex  16^"  ;  or  beauty  of  appearance  Is  60^^  (Lebanon, 
cf.  1  Co  15*>-"");  manifested  excellence  Ex  33'''- 
'my  glory,'  cf.  v.^*  '  my  goodness']. 

These  senses  in  NT  are  common  and  undisputed, 
as  is  also  the  closely  related  sense  of  majesty  or 
magnificence  of  king  or  ruler,  e.g.  of  God,  in  dox- 
ologics,  1  P  4"  ;  of  Christ,  Ja  2',  '2  Th  P  ('  the  glory 
of  his  might'),  cf.  He  P  ;  and  of  man  as  ruling  for 
Grod,  1  Co  IF  (tlie  woman  making  conspicuous  the 
authoritj'  of  the  man).  But  there  are  still  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  the  sense  of  brightness  and 
the  extensions  of  it.  When  used  of  God,  of  Christ, 
of  regenerated  and  glorified  humanity,  how  far  is 
it  literal,  symbolical,  ethical  ?  That  it  is  ethically 
used  of  God  is  obvious  from  such  pas.sages  as  Ro  3** 
'  All  have  sinned  and  fall  short  of  the  gloiy  of 
God,'  i.e.  the  manifested  perfection  of  His  ciiar- 


acter,  or,  according  to  the  context  (vv."-^).  His 
righteousness.  That  it  is  ethically  used  of  Christ 
is  obvious  from  Jn  1'*  'We  beheld  his  glory  .  .  , 
full  (as  He  was)  of  grace  and  truth.'  That  it  is 
ethically  used  of  human  nature  in  the  process  of 
glorification,  i.e.  of  ethical  and  spiritual  trans- 
figuration, is  obvious  from  2  Co  3^*  '  We  all,  with 
imveiled  face,  mirroring  in  ourselves  the  glory  of 
the  Lord,  are  being  transformed  into  the  same 
image  from  glorj'  to  glory,  even  as  from  the  Lord 
the  Spirit.' 

A  literal  element  also  presents  itself.  The  con- 
ception and  description  in  NT  of  the  divine  mani- 
festation in  heaven  and  on  earth,  of  the  form  of 
heavenly  beings,  and  of  the  future  appearance 
(according  to  St.  Paul)  of  the  glorified  cnildren  of 
God  in  the  heavenly  body,  are  in  the  line  of  the 
OT  theophanies  and  angelophanies  with  their  light 
and  briglitness.  This  fact  is  clear  from  the  '  glorj- 
of  the  Lord  '  round  the  shepherds  (Lk  2^),  from  the 
transfiguration  of  Christ  (Lk  9^^),  from  the  appear- 
ance of  Moses  and  Elias  'in  glory'  (Lk  9*^,  from 
St.  Paul's  vision  of  the  Lord  in  the  way  (Ac  O'  and 
parallel  passages  in  Ac  22  and  26),  and  from  the 
' body  of  glory'  (Ph  3^'),  perhaps  suggested  by  this 
vision.  By  this  apparent  literalism  in  the  concep- 
tions of  the  divine  and  the  coming  'glory,'  Pfleiderer 
is  induced  to  define  the  specially  Pauline  56fa  as 
'  the  brilliant  light  which  is  everywhere  the  mani- 
festation of  the  weD/jM,  and  forms  a  special  attri- 
bute of  the  majesty  of  God '  (Paulinism,  Eng.  tr. 
i.  135),  the  irveCfia  being  '  heavenly,  supersensuous 
matter,'  'originally  belonging  to  God  and  then  to 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  in  such  wise  that  it  con- 
stitutes their  divine  essence,  and  is  presented  in  a 
concrete  form  in  them'  (i.  200).  And  Weiss, 
while  denying  that  the  '  essence  of  the  Spirit  is  (in 
St.  Paul)  conceived  as  a  luminous  substance  '  (Bib. 
Theol.  of  NT,  Eng.  tr.  i.  397),  affirms  that  'it  is 
characteristic  of  the  Pauline  theology  that  the 
apostle  has  transformed  the  (earlier  and  vaguer) 
idea  of  the  divine  56$a  into  an  altogether  concrete 
notion, — that  of  a  heavenly  radiant  light  proceed- 
ing from  a  supermundane  substance  of  light ' 
(i.  396),  '  a  luminous  light-substance  in  which  God 
reveals  Himself  (ii.  187,  n.  7).  'Out  of  it  are 
formed  the  bodies  of  the  heavenly  beings,  and  .  .  . 
this  same  U^a  will  believers  yet  bear  when  they  are 
conformed  to  His  image,  to  whom,  as  the  Lord 
of  the  Spirit,  this  U^a  belonj^s.'  Weiss,  indeed, 
disclaims  materialism  in  this  interpretation  ;  but 
it  is  hard,  with  this  disclaimer,  to  see  what  is 
meant  by  '  supermundane  substance.'  Dr.  Sanday 
also  (Romans,  p.  85),  quoting  from  Weber  (Altsyn. 
Theol.  p.  214)  tne  rabbinical  view  that  'tlie  glory' 
(the  first  among  the  six  things  lost  by  Adam  at 
the  fall)  was  a  reflection  from  the  divine  glory 
which,  before  the  fall,  brightened  Adam's  face,  goes 
on  to  say  :  '  Clearly,  St.  Paul  conceives  of  this  glory 
as  in  process  of  being  recovered :  the  physical 
sense  is  also  enriched  by  its  extension  to  attributes 
that  are  moral  and  spiritual.' 

It  is  proverbially  difficult,  of  course,  to  distin- 
guish sometimes,  in  St.  Paul's  expressions,  the 
literal  from  the  freely  symbolical :  the  discriminat- 
ing critic  will  find  th"is  difficulty  not  only  with  Sd^a 
but  also  with  <rdp^,  aufui,  and  irvevfia  ;  and  it  is  a 
difficulty  that  must  be  expected  to  arise  when,  in 
an  old  vocabulary,  verbal  expression  has  to  be 
found  for  new  thought.  In  this  exigency  words 
are  often  selected  which,  being  in  themselves  sub- 
jective as  well  as  objective,  admit  of  being  wholly 
subjectivized.  One  of  these  plastic  words  appears 
to  be  dd^a  in  the  moulding  hands  of  St.  Paul :  a 
word  elastic  and  not  rigid,  a  word  '  thrown  out  at 
an  idea'  (like  the  words  just  mentioned),  and  not 
intended  mechanically  to  define  it.  It  seems  un- 
justifiable,  therefore,   to  chain  St.    Paul   to  the 
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rigid,  concrete  conception  of  a  literal  light  sub- 
stance (even  though  it  be  elevated  into  the  cloud- 
land  of  the  supersensuoiis  or  supermundane), 
whether  for  the  -rreifia  (in  God  and  Christ),  or  for 
the  heavenly  body  of  Christ  and  of  the  believer  to 
be  glorified  through  Him.  In  2  Co  3'*,  above 
quoted,  the  ethicaJ  sense  of  the  glory  is  so  pre- 
eminent as  to  suggest  not  merely  an  '  extension  of 
the  physical '  but  even  a  supplantation  of  it ;  and 
this  ethical  conception  comes  out  again  plainly 
enough  in  Ro  5'  and  3^,  where  righteousness  is  the 
burden  of  the  thought.  A  non-Pauline,  but  not 
an  anti-Pauline,  illustration  is  furnished  by  Jn  1", 
also  above  quoted  :  there  the  bright  cloud  (Sofa, 
Ro  9*)  in  the  tabernacle  (cf.  tVir^rowev)  serves  St. 
John  for  the  historical  and  allegorical  foundation 
of  the  idea  of  the  Logos  in  the  tabernacle  of  the 
flesh,  smd  the  incarnate  God  in  the  world  of  men 
or  among  the  Jewish  people. 

Prudence  may  well,  therefore,  lead  us  to  panse 
before  we  go  further  than  this, — that  the  '  bright- 
ness' accompanying  Theophany,  Christophany, 
Angelophany,  in  OT  or  NT  times,  and  the  double 
meaning  brightness  and  manifested  perfection,  con- 
tained in  So^a,  led  St.  Paul  to  avail  himself  of  it  as 
the  most  significant  symbol  for  the  manifestation 
of  perfected  human  nature  ;  being  also  for  him  the 
most  significant  inherited  symbol  of  the  divine 
perfection  as  manifested  to  the  human  eye.  His 
root-idea  is  spiritual :  in  the  ncAV  life  the  Spirit  is 
i,  the  vitalizing  principle,  and  the  new  Ixniy  '  raised 
>  in  glory'  (1  Co  15^)  {aQfia  not  necessarily,  with  St. 
Paul,  connoting  the  material)  will  be  spiritual 
(rrevftaTiKov),  the  expression  and  the  organ  of  the 
spiritual  life.  J.  Massfe. 

GNAT  (jcwi'w/'). — A  term  for  any  insect  of  the 
Culicid<B,  a  faniily  of  dipterous  insects,  with  bristly 
stings,  included  in  a  flexible  proboscis.  They 
penetrate  the  skin,  suck  the  blood,  and  at  the  same 
time  inject  a  poisonous  fluid,  which  causes  swell- 
ing, and  sometimes  ulcerations.  The  humming 
noise  produced  by  their  wings  in  flight  disturbs 
the  rest  of  their  ^'ictims,  as  they  are  for  the  most 
part  nocturnal  in  their  habits.  The  commonest 
species  of  gnat  in  Bible  lands  is  the  mosquito. 
The  gnat  is  mentioned  only  once  (Mt  23-^),  where 
'strain  at"  of  AV  is  plainly  wrong,  and  'strain 
out '  of  RY  right.  G.  E.  PoST. 

GNOSTICISM  is  the  comprehensive  name  nsed 
to  embrace  a  large  number  of  widely  ramified 
sects,  on  the  borderland  between  Christianity  and 
heathen  thought,  which  flourished  in  the  2nd 
cent.  The  name  in  this  sense  is  modem.  There 
were,  indeed,  sects  who  called  themselves  Gnostic 
(yrtMrriKoi),  as  claiming  a  deeper  knowledge  of 
spiritnal  things,  and  Church  writers  (especially 
Irenaeus)  were  fond  of  bringing  different  false 
teachers  under  the  condemnation  of  I  Ti  6"^ ;  but 
there  was  no  common  name  for  these  varying 
systems,  and  the  limit  assigned  to  the  present  use 
of  the  word  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  arbitrary. 
The  following  are  among  the  tendencies  charac- 
teristic of  the  so-called  Gnostic  sects  : — (1)  An 
attempt  to  grapple  with  the  problems  of  creation, 
and  especiafly  the  origin  of  evil ;  (2)  an  attempt  at 
its  solution  by  theories  which  postulate  a  string  of 
emanations  extending  between  the  first  God  and 
the  %-isible  universe,  thus  concealing  the  diflSculties 
of  the  problem  rather  than  solving  it ;  (3)  a  ten- 
dency towards  dualism,  resulting  either  in  asceti- 
cism or  licentiousness  ;  (4)  a  syncretistic  tendency, 
combining  in  an  artificial  manner  with  some  more 
or  less  misunderstood  Christian  doctrines,  elements 
from  classical.  Oriental,  and  Jewish  sources,  or  even 
from  common  magic  ;  (5)  a  tendency  towards  a 
Docetic  Christology,  i.e.  one  which  looked  upon 


the  earthly  life  of  Christ,  or  at  any  rate  the  suffer- 
ings, as  unreal ;  (6)  a  tendency  to  represent  yrQKTi% 
(knowledge)  as  something  superior  to  mere  faith, 
and  the  special  possession  of  the  more  enlightened. 
Some  of  these  characteristics  are  more  common  in 
one,  some  in  another  of  the  heresies  called  Gnostic, 
nor  probably  is  it  possible  to  find  any  one  idea 
common  to  them  all. 

i.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  various  places 
in  the  NT  where  reff".  to  Gnosticism  have  been 
found  or  imagined.  These  reft",  have  played  a  very 
large  part  in  the  critical  discussions  of  the  last  sixty 
years,  and  in  some  cases  touch  on  problems  not 
yet  solved.  For  a  fuller  discussion  reference  is 
given  to  the  various  separate  articles. 

1.  In  Ac  8*"-^  we  have  our  earliest  account  of 
SiMOJf  Magus  (wh.  see),  who  has  played  a  large 
part  in  the  history  of  Gnosticism,  and  is  regarded 
by  ecclesiastical  writers  as  the  father  of  all  false 
teaching.  Many  doctrines  characteristic  of  Gnos- 
ticism are  attributed  to  him  in  later  writers,  and 
works  of  his  are  quoted — how  far  genuine  is  very 
doubtful.  From  Acts  we  learn  that  he  practised 
•  magical  arts,'  and  was  called  the  Great  Power  of 
God  (oSr6;  irruf  ii  dufa/us  tov  Oeov  ij  KoKovfievi)  jueydXij). 
Both  these  were  consistent  with  the  tendencies  we 
call  Gnostic. 

2.  In  1  Co  we  find  St.  Paul  using  the  word 
TTiSfftj,  which  generally  in  NT  implies  a  deep  know- 
ledge of  spiritual  things  in  a  bad  sense,  and  con- 
trasting it  with  iyarrf  (1  Co  8^  '  knowledge  puflTeth 
up,  but  love  edifieth').  There  was  a  tendency  to 
lay  undue  stress  on  intellectual  gifts. 

3.  In  the  Ep.  to  the  CoLOSSiAXS  (wh.  see)  false 
teachers  are  attacked  who  combined  asceticism, 
scrupulousness  concerning  food,  new  moons,  and 
sabbaths  with  angel  worship  {OprfaKtia  riop  dyyiXur), 
and  apparently  a  tendency  to  depreciate  the  person 
of  Christ.  Their  teaching  is  called  '  the  philo- 
sophy and  vain  conceit '  (5tA  riji  tfuXocro^ai  koI  kcw^ 
dxttTTTs),  is  said  to  be  according  to  the  traditions 
of  men,  after  the  elements  of  (see  Elemext)  the 
world  {Kara  to.  aroLxua  tov  Kofffiov),  and  a  voluntary 
humility  (rareiyixfipoavvTj,  Col  2^^).  According  to 
Baur  {Ch.  Hist.  Eng.tr.  L  127), '  the  numerous  echoes 
of  Gnosticism  and  its  peculiar  doctrines,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  three  Epp.  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  Colossians,  and  Philippians,  are  sufficient, 
had  we  no  other  ground  to  go  upon,  to  fix  the 
position  of  these  works  in  the  post-apostolic  age.' 
But  this  extreme  statement  has  long  ceased  to  be 
accepted.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  many  that 
the  Colossian  heresy  was  clearly  Judaistic,  and  that 
2nd  cent.  Gnosticism  was  strongly  anti  -  Jewish. 
Lightfoot  accounted  for  the  '  Gnostic '  tendencies 
by  supposing  a  Judaism  modified  under  influences 
similar  to  that  of  the  Essenes.  Hort  (Judaistic 
Christianity,  p.  128)  denies  that  there  is  any 
'tangible  evidence  for  Essenism  out  of  Palestine,' 
and  considers  that  we  are  on  'common  Jewish 
ground,'  but  the  Judaism  of  the  Dispersion  and 
not  of  Palestine. 

4.  'Still  more  directly  and  indubitably  do  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  carry  us  to  the  period  of  the 
Gnostic  heresy,'  writes  Baur,  while  here  again 
his  position  is  almost  universally  modified  or  set 
aside.  The  false  teachers  of  these  Epistles  (see 
Pastoral  Epp.,  Timothy,  Titus),  to  dwell  only 
on  leading  features,  taught  a  different  doctrine 
{erepoSiSaaKoXdv),  consisting  of  fables  and  endless 
genealogies  (1  Ti  \*),  foolish  questionings,  strifes, 
and  fighting  about  the  law  (Mx^^  vo/ajrdj).  Tit 
3*;  they  forbade  to  marry,  and  commanded  to 
abstain  from  meats  (1  Ti  4*).  Their  teaching  is 
described  as  profane  babblings  and  oppositions  of 
the  knowledge  which  is  falsely  so  called  (amdiffeis 
■rip  fei^ufrvfiov  yircio^ews).  This  last  phrase  seemed 
to  suggest  a  reference  to  Marcion,  and  is  so  taken 
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still  by  Harnack,  who  regards  the  verse  as  a  later 
interpolation  ;  and  the  Fathers  were  accustomed  to 
hold  tliat  the  expressions  concerning  '  genealoj,'ic8 ' 
referred  to  Valentinian  and  other  theories  of 
emanations,  while  the  prohibition  of  marriage 
suggested  Encratite  doctrine.  But  none  of  these 
allusions  were  really  necessary,  and  the  expression 
•Jewish  fables'  (Tit  1')  shows  that  we  cannot  be 
dealing  with  the  anti-Jewish  Gnosticism  of  the 
2nd  cent.  Lightfoot  sees  a  development  of  the 
Colossian  heresy;  and  Hort,  altliough  his  ex- 
planations are  in  some  cases  thorouglil  v  convincing, 
perhaps  goes  too  far  in  banishing  all  of  what  we 
shoulu  call  Gnostic  tendencies. 

5.  The  First  Epistle  of  St.  John  directly,  the 
Gospel  indirectly,  combat  a  form  of  teaching  which 
denied  tliat  Jesus  Christ  had  come  in  the  flesh 
(1  Jn  4^-^).  The  most  common  explanation  is  to 
see  in  this  a  refutation  of  the  peculiar  form  of 
Docetism  associated  with  Cerintnus,  with  whom 
St.  John  is  connected  historically  by  tradition. 

6.  In  the  Apoc.  we  have  reference  to  certain 
NiCOLAiTANS  (wli.  see),  who  are  classed  by  Fathers 
{e.g.  Iren.  I.  xxvi.  3)  among  heretics,  to  the  teaching 
of  one  Jezebel  (wh.  see),  and  to  some  who  knew 
the  deep  things  of  Satan  (tA  ^aO^a  roO  Saravct),  a 

ghrase  which  has  a  Gnostic  ring  about  it  (Rev 
^i.  15.  ao.  24\ 

7.  In  the  Ep.  of  JUDE  and  in  2  Peter  (wh.  see) 
there  is  a  violent  polemic  arainst  certain  Anti- 
nomian  tendencies.  It  has  been  the  custom  to 
see  here  a  definite  allusion  to  some  of  the  Anti- 
nomian  sects  of  the  2nd  cent.  Harnack  ( Chronologic 
der  aitchristlichcn  Litteratur,  i.  466),  for  example, 
sees  a  reference  to  the  Antinomian  Gnostic  sects 
described  by  Irenajus.  But  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  language  of  both  the  Epistles  shows  that  it 
was  at  any  rate  primarily  practical  immorality 
that  was  in  both  cases  attacked.  They  are  '  un- 
godly men,'  '  turning  the  jrrace  of  our  God  into 
fasciviousness,'  they  have  '  given  themselves  over  to 
fornication',  'they  are  blasphemous  in  their  lan- 
guage,' they  '  are  sensual '  ( Jude  v.*-  ''•  ^"-  '^),  '  they 
walk  after  the  flesh  in  the  lust  of  defilement,'  and 
'despise  dominion'  (2  P  21");  to  this  corresponds 
the  statement  that  they  have  fallen  back  into  their 
old  evil  ways  (2  P  2^i'--),  and  a  theoretical  basis 
seems  to  be  given  in  the  disbelief  in  the  Parousia 
which  is  growing  up.  Even  the  expression  '  deny- 
ing their  Master,'  which  occurs  in  both  Epp.  (Jude 
v.^  2  P  2-),  may  mean  only  denying  Him  by  lives 
unworthy  of  Him.  In  any  case,  even  if  the 
existence  of  a  theoretical  Antinomianism  as  well 
as  practical  immorality  cannot  be  entirely  denied, 
there  are  certainly  no  clearly  defined  traces  of 
later  Gnosticism  implying  the  existence  of  any 
special  2nd  cent,  sect,  and  compelling  us  to  place 
the  two  Epp.  in  the  2nd  century. 

The  above  are  the  references,  real  or  supposed, 
to  Gnosticism  in  the  NT.  A  theory  which 
flourished  for  some  time  referred  them  all  to 
heresies  of  the  2nd  cent.,  and  signs  therefore  of 
the  late  date  of  the  NT  writings.  This  theory 
seems  now  to  be  given  up  or  much  modified,  as 
may  be  seen  by  consulting  the  various  modern 
commentators,  and  it  is  really  more  correct  to  say 
that  the  developed  Gnostic  heresies  of  the  2nd 
cent,  presuppose  the  NT.  Many  of  the  names  of 
the  Valentinian  a-oiis  seem  derived  from  the  pro- 
logue to  St.  John's  Gospel.  The  Gnostics  often 
u^d  NT  doctrines  which  they  only  half  under- 
stood, and  misapplied  biblical  texts.  But  if  we 
cannot  find  what  is  now  called  Gnosticism  in  the 
NT,  there  are  signs  of  the  tendencies  out  of  which 
it  grew.  Even  Hort,  who  shows  how  much  which 
was  formerly  explained  as  Gnostic  is  perfectly 
explicable  as  Jewish,  admits  that  there  are  elements 
for  which  we  cannot  account,  and  that  the  Judaism 


of  the  Dispersion  is  different  from  the  Judaism  of 
Palestine.  If  we  put  together  our  data  in  the  NT, 
we  notice  that  to  a  very  large  extent  it  comes  from 
Asia  Minor.  The  Colossian  Epp. ,  those  to  Timothy, 
the  Apocalypse,  Cerinthus,  tlie  Ignatian  letters, 
are  all  alike  indications  of  a  clearly  defined 
tendency.  To  say  that  the  origin  of  this  is  Essene 
influence  certainly  goes  beyond  our  data,  but  the 
illustrations  given  by  Lightfoot  derived  from  the 
teaching  of  the  Essenes  and  Therapeutaj  are  per- 
fectly legitimate  as  showing  that  tne  Judaism  of 
the  Ist  cent,  was  capable  of  being  affected  by  very 
various  and  extraneous  elements.  The  Jews  in 
Phrygia  (Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bishoprics,  ii.  p.  674) 
were,  >ve  know,  peculiarly  lax,  and  influenced  by 
the  sun-ounding  heathen  life  and  thought.  The 
great  movements  of  the  2nd  cent. ,  heathen,  Jewish, 
and  Christian,  which  arose  from  the  intense 
spiritual  earnestness  with  which  Christianity  had 
inspired  the  world,  brought  into  life  elements 
that  had  been  working  silently  ever  since  the 
unification  of  the  Roman  Empire  had  broken  down 
the  old  national  religions,  had  brought  into  con- 
tact with  one  another  very  different  faitlis,  and 
had  turned  men's  minds  from  the  political  interests, 
which  are  always  impossible  under  a  personal 
government,  to  the  problems  and  questions  of 
religion.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  embryo 
Gnosticism  of  the  NT  takes  its  proper  place  in  tne 
history  of  religious  development. 

There  are  other  points  of  view  from  which  the 
developed  Gnosticism  of  the  2nd  cent,  afl'ected  the 
Bible,  mainly  the  history  of  the  Canon,  of  Inter- 
pretation, and  of  the  Text.  The  idea  of  a  Canon 
(wh.  see)  as  a  collection  of  several  books  was  not 
created  by  Gnosticism,  but  opposition  to  that 
movement  made  the  definition  of  its  limit  necessary. 
There  were  collections  of  sacred  writings  before 
Marcion,  but  the  work  of  Marcion  and  the  ex- 
istence of  many  apocryphal  writings  showed  the 
necessity  of  strict  definition.  Our  first  recorded 
commentary  on  any  book  of  Scripture  is  that  of 
Heracleon  the  Valentinian  on  St.  John.  And  the 
belief  at  any  rate  that  heretics  mutUated  Scripture 
caused  careful  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  trans- 
mission of  the  sacred  text.  How  far  any  of  the 
various  readings  still  existing  may  be  due  to 
Gnostic  influence  is  at  present  an  open  question. 

Literature. — On  Gnosticism  generally,  by  far  the  best  work 
for  English  readers  is  Manael's  Gnostic  Beregieis,  where  there  is 
a  very  full  discussion  of  the  biblical  passages.  In  as  far  as  it 
is  behind  modern  criticism,  it  may  be  supplemented  by  the 
articles  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Christian  Biogra2)hy,  where  refer- 
ences are  given  to  the  special  literature.  On  Biblical  Gnosti- 
cism see  esp.  Lightfoot  '  On  the  Colossian  Heresy '  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  CoTogsians,  and  Hort,  Judaistic  Chrittianity. 
For  special  literature  on  the  Bible  passages  see  the  articles 
referred  to. 

ii.  On  account  of  his  relation,  real  or  supposed, 
alike  to  1  Jn  and  to  developed  Gnosticism,  it  will 
be  worth  while  to  examine  in  detail  the  opinions 
of  Cerinthus,  so  far  as  these  can  now  be  recovered. 
He  taught  in  the  province  of  Asia  at  the  end  of 
the  1st  century. 

I.  His  Teaching. — The  only  method  of  acquir- 
ing critical  information  concerning  his  teaching  is 
to  distinguish  the  different  sources  from  which  it 
comes.  (1)  Polycarp  (f  154),  ace.  to  Il•en^eus  {Hter. 
III.  iii.  4 ;  Eus.  MU  III.  xxviii.  6,  IV.  xiv.  6), 
related  a  story  of  the  Apostle  John.  On  going 
into  a  bath  he  saw  C.  there,  and  immediately 
rushed  out  saying,  '  Let  us  flee  lest  the  bath  fall 
on  us,  for  C,  the  enemy  of  the  truth,  is  mthin.* 
Even  if  the  incident  be,  as  is  possible,  either 
exaggerated  or  a  myth,  it  would  not  have  arisen 
so  early  unless  there  were  grounds  for  bringing  the 
two  together ;  the  storj-  may  therefore  be  taken  as 
sufficient  and  conclusive  evidence  for  ]dacing  C.  at 
the  end  of  the  1st  cent.     The  later  date  implied  in 
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less  trustworthy  authorities  (Pseudo-Tertullian,  3, 
etc.)  seems  simply  to  have  arisen  from  taking  the 
order  of  Iremeus  as  chronological. 

(2)  Irena?us  himself  (c.  200)  tells  us  that  St. 
John  wrote  his  GJospel  to  correct  the  errors  of  C. 
(Hcer.  in.  xi.  1).  He  describes  these  as  follows 
lUccr.  I.  xxvi.  1).  C.  taught  in  Asia ;  he  said  that 
the  world  was  not  made  by  the  first  God,  but  b^  a 

Sower  separate  from  Him  and  independent  of  Hun. 
esus  was  not  bom  from  a  ^'irgin,  but  was  the  son 
of  Joseph  and  Mary  like  other  men,  but  distin- 
guished by  his  superiority  in  justice  and  prudence 
and  wisdom.  After  his  baptism  the  Christ  de- 
scended on  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and 
announced  the  unknown  Father.  At  the  end  of 
his  life  the  Christ  left  Jesus,  Jesus  suflFered  and 
rose  again,  the  Christ  being  spiritual  remained 
without  STiffering. 

(3)  The  common  source  of  the  three  writers, 
Pseudo-Tertullian  (§  3),  Pliilaster  (§  36),  Epiphanius 
(ffwr.  xxviiL ),  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
an  early  treatise  by  Hippolytus  ( 190).  The  account 
it  contains  seems  to  be  much  less  accurate  than 
that  of  Irenaeus.  The  Grod  of  the  Jews  was  one  of 
the  angels  who  created  the  world,  and  who  gave 
the  law.  Christ  was  a  man,  the  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary,  on  whom  apparently  a  power  came  down. 
C.  had  Judaistic  tendencies.  He  supported  cir- 
cumcision and  the  Sabbath,  and  rejected  the 
Apostle  Paul.  He  was  identified  with  the  opponents 
of  the  apostles  in  the  Ac,  an  identification  which 
Epiphanius  developed  at  great  length.  It  may  be 
noticed  that  there  is  an  element  of  inconsistency  in 
this  account.  Cerinthus  is  a  Judaizer,  although 
he  puts  the  Giod  of  the  Jews  in  such  an  inferior 
position. 

(4)  In  his  later  treatise  {Re/.  Omn.  Har.  vii. 
33,  X.  21)  Hippolytus  (220-230)  derives  his  infor- 
mation from  Irenaeus,  adding  the  statement  that 
C.  was  educated  in  Egypt. 

(5)  The  only  other  information  of  importance  is 
that  of  CaiusV.  2tX»),  the  Rom.  presbyt«r  {ap.  Ens. 
HE  111.  xx^Hii.),  who  ascribes  to  him  a  gross 
Chiliasm.  There  was  to  be  a  kingdom  of  Christ 
upon  earth  ;  it  was  to  last  1000  years,  and  to  be  a 
time  of  fleshly  indulgence — a  perpetual  marriage 
feast.  This  statement  is  repeated  or  corroborated 
by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (ap.  Eus.  HE  III. 
xxviii.  4,  5,  VU.  xxv.  2-5). 

It  is  unnecessary  to  examine  later  writers,  who 
all  seem  merely  to  combine,  or  exaggerate,  or  cor- 
rupt the  above  accounts.  If  we  examine  these  in 
detail,  we  shall  notice  that  there  are  three  quite 
independent  traditions.  Irenaeus  has  no  reference 
to  Judaistic  views,  and  Caius  alone  describes  the 
Chiliastic  opinions.  The  account  in  Irenaeus  is  far 
the  clearest  and  most  trustworthy  ;  to  that  we  may 
add  the  information  of  Caius,  remembering  that 
the  repulsive  side  may  very  likely  be  exaggerated. 
How  far  we  can  accept  Hippolytus  I.,  which 
clearly  gives  an  inaccurate  and  confused  account, 
mav  be  doubtful. 

ll.  The  Canox. — A  special  interest  attaches  to 
C.  in  relation  to  certain  books  of  NT.  Caius  (loc. 
cit.)  makes  the  following  statement  concerning 
him :  ls.ripii>0<K  6  Si  axocaXi^etinr  us  inrb  aroffrSKov 
fteyaXov  yeypa/ifievuv,  TeparoKoyias  iifiu',  tbs  di'  dyyiXof 
avTff  Sedeiyfievai,  ■<f'ev56fjievos  ereiadyei.  'C,  the  man 
who  makes  use  of  revelations  purporting  to  have 
been  written  by  a  great  apostle,  lyLngly  imposes 
upon  us  mar\ellous  prodigies  which  he  professes  to 
have  been  shown  him  by  angels.'  Dionysius  seems 
to  have  had  this  passage  in  his  mind  when  he  states 
that  some  ascribed  the  Apoc.  to  Cerinthus.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  words  of  Caius 
will  bear  this  meaning.  They  may  mean  that 
Cerinthus  used  forged  Apocalypses,  or  interpreted 
the  Apocalypse  in  Ms  own  way,  or  possibly  that  he 


was  the  author  of  it ;  and  we  have  other  grounds 
for  believing  that  Caius  did  not  accept  the  book. 
The  opinion  that  C.  was  the  author  of  tlie  Apoc. 
was  also  held  by  some  heretics  mentioned  by 
Philaster  (§  60),  and  by  those  whom  Epiphanius 
(H(Br.  li.  3,  4)  caills  Alogi.  This  opinion  seems  to 
have  been  one  invented  by  th(»e  who  disliked  the 
Apoc.  for  the  support  it  was  supposed  to  give  to 
Chiliastic  opinions.  Ace.  to  Epiphanius,  these  same 
Alogi  ascribed  to  Cerinthus  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
— a  statement  which  is  certainly  absurd,  and  looks 
as  if  it  were  an  exaggeration  of  the  statement  in 
Philaster,  who  says  that  they  reject  the  Gospel 
but  does  not  say  that  they  ascril)e  it  to  C.  We 
are  also  told,  if  we  are  to  believe  Hippolytus  I., 
that  C.  rejected  the  ■writings  of  St.  Paul,  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  all  the  Gospels  except  that 
according  to  St.  Matthew,  and  tnat  he  accepted 
this  only  in  a  mutilated  form. 

in.  Relation  to  St.  Johx. — As  we  have  seen, 
the  most  authentic  accounts  of  C.  make  it  quite 
clear  that  his  teaching  was  Docetic,  and  that  he  was 
a  contemporary  of  St.  John.  If  we  examine  the 
writings  traditionally  ascribed  to  the  latter,  it 
becomes  perfectly  clear  that  he  had  a  false  teaching 
before  him  of  a  Docetic  character.  These  two 
traditions  then  corroborate  one  another.  The  one 
demands  an  en\-ironment  which  the  other  supplies ; 
nor  does  it  seem  in  the  least  probable  that  either 
was  invented  to  account  for  the  other. 

It  may  be  further  suggested  that  the  developed 
Docetism  taught  by  Cerinthus  implies  a  developed 
theory  concerning  Christ's  divinity  from  which  it 
was  a  deviation,  and  that  his  heretical  teaching  con- 
cerning the  birth  of  Christ  has  aU  the  appearance 
of  being  developed  in  opposition  to  a  beuef  in  the 
Virgin  birth. 

Ltteraturk. — ^Beferenoesto  ancient  authors  are  given  through- 
out the  art.;  the  most  useful  modem  book  is  prob.  that  of  Hil^oi- 
feld,  Ketzergetdtiehte,  i>p.  411-*21 ;  see  aJso  Hort,  Judautit 
CkriOianity,  pp.  lSS-191 ;  Renan,  Le*  ErangiUs,  p.  417  ff. ; 
Westcott,  On  the  Canon,  ch.  ir.  §  1,  and  most  early  Churdi 
histories.    The  art.  in  Smith's  Diet.  Ckr.  Biog.  is  uncriticaL- 

A.  C.  Headlam. 

GO. — The  verb  to  'go'  is  found  in  the  Englisli 
versions  of  the  Bible  in  many  senses  and  con- 
structions that  have  now  gone  out  of  use.  A 
careful  study  of  its  occurrences  will  repay  the 
labour  it  costs. 

1.  With  all  its  freedom  of  usage  there  is  a  pre- 
cision in  the  movement  expressed  by  'go'  which 
we  have  now  lost.  If  a  person  '  runs '  or  '  rides ' 
we  now  can  say  that  he  '  goes ' ;  but  running  and 
riding  were  formerly  contrasted  ^vith  going,  which 
was  therefore  used  as  we  now  should  use  'walk.' 
Thus  Chaucer,  Knightes  Tale,  1351 — 

'That  other  wher  him  list  may  ryde  or  go. 
But  seen  his  lady  shal  be  never-mo.' 

Shaks.  Lear,  i.  iv.  134 — 

*  Ride  more  than  thou  £;oest ' ; 
and  Tempest,  III.  ii.  63,  '  As  proper  a  man  as  ever 
went  on  four  legs.'  So  Ascham,  The  Seholemaster, 
151,  '  I  purpose  to  teach  a  yong  scholer  to  go,  not 
to  daunce.  The  use  is  found  as  late  as  Watts, 
Come,  Holy  Spirit — 

'  Our  souls  can  neither  fly  nor  go 

To  reach  immortal  joys.' 

In  the  earlier  versions  this  meaning  is  often  found. 
Thus  Is  40»»  Wvc.  (13SS),  'But  thei  that  hopen  in 
the  Lord,  schufen  chaunge  stren^he,  thei  schulen 
take  fetheris  as  eglis :  thei  schulen  renne,  and 
schulen  not  trauele  ;  thei  schulen  go,  and  schulen 
not  f  aile '  (Cov.  '  When  they  go,  they  shal  not  be 
weery,'  Gen.  'they  shal  walke  and  not  faint,'  so 
AY);  Mk  5^  Tind.,  'And  streyght  the  may  den 
arose,  and  went  on  her  fete'  (so  Gen.  1557,  but 
1560  '  walked'  as  AV,  Gr.  xe/xcxdret) ;  Hos  il'Cov. 
'I  lemed  Ephraim  to  go.'    The  last  example  has 


been  retained  by  AV  and  RV,  '  I  taught  Ephraini 
to  go'  ('P^s^n,  lit.,  as  Pusey,  'I  set  on  his  feet'). 
Other  exaniplcs  in  AV  are  Pr  6'^  '  Can  one  go 
iipon  hot  C08US,  and  his  feet  not  be  burned  ? '  (after 
Wye.  'go  on  colis,'  c>'i<  TiVrr-DK,  RV  '  walk  ') ;  Is  59* 
•  they  have  made  tlieni  crooked  paths  ;  whosoever 
goeth  therein  shall  not  know  peace '  (after  Gov. 
'their  wayea  are  so  croked,  that  who  so  euer 
goeth  therein,  knoweth  nothinge  of  peace,'  Ti-n  hb 
39);  Jer  10*  'they  must  needs  be  borne,  because 
they  cannot  go'  (Wye.  'for  thei  nioun  not  go,' 
nif>-:  >iy';).  See  also  Jos  18^  Pr  4"  ()•«  9",  Mic  •2», 
Mk  12^,  where  RV  has  '  walk '  for  AV  '  go.' 

2.  '  Go '  is  sometimes  superfluous  or  nearly  so,  as 
in  Jos  9^  'They  did  work  wilily,  and  went  and 
made  as  if  they  had  been  ambassadors '  (n,»g¥'l  "7':i) ; 
Is  37^  '  So  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria  departed, 
and  went  and  returned,  and  dwelt  at  Nineveh' 
i^V'A  ^^.*1).  Somewhat  similar  is  the  very  frequent 
use  of '  go'  immediately  before  some  other  verb,  as 
2  K  I*  'There  came  a  man  up  to  meet  us,  and  said 
imto  us.  Go,  turn  again  unto  the  king  that  sent 
you.'  Occasionally  a  pronoun  intervenes  between 
the  verbs,  as  I  K  20^  '  Then  he  said.  Go  ye,  bring 
him.*  In  AV  the  usage  is  almost  confined  to  the 
imperat.,  though  some  other  moods  occur,  as  1  S 
29"  '  What  hast  thou  found  in  thy  servant  .  .  .  that 
I  may  not  go  fight  against  the  enemies  of  my  lord, 
the  king?^  (RV  'go  and  fight').  Cf.  Shaks. 
Hamlet,  I.  v.  132— 

'  And  for  my  own  poor  part. 
Look  you,  I'll  go  pray.' 

In  these  phrases  the  verb  to  '  go '  has  no  such  in- 
dependent meaning  as  we  as.sociate  Avith  it,  imply- 
ing removal  from  a  place ;  it  expresses  no  more 
than  the  setting  about  the  act  contained  in  the 
following  verb.  And  this  is  often  all  that  it  con- 
tains when  'and'  comes  between  the  two  verbs, 
as  Dt  31'  '  And  Moses  went  and  spoke  these  words 
to  all  Israel ' ;  Ex  2'  '  And  there  went  a  man  of 
the  house  of  Levi,  and  took  to  wife  a  daughter  of 
Levi ' ;  2  K  3^  '  And  he  went  and  sent  to  Jehosha- 
phat  the  king  of  Judali,  saying.  The  king  of  Moab 
hath  rebelled  against  me'  (see  'Go  to'  below). 
This  auxiliary  use  of  '  go '  is  seen  also  in  ex- 
pressions like  'go  childless'  Gn  15-  (nny  iiVin  'jixi, 
which  may  mean,  however,  '  and  I  am  going  hence 
[i.e.  to  die]  childless  [lit.  '  naked  '],'  as  Del.,  Dillm., 
Spurrell,  and  RVm) ;  '  go  mourning,'  Job  30**  (tip 
rrfu  tih^  'p;Vn,  Dav.  'I  go  blackened,  not  by  the 
sun,'  so  RVm) ;  'go  crouching,'  Sir  12"  {irop^v-qTai 
<TvyK€Kv<(>ihs) ;  'go  gay,'  Bar  6'-*  {irapdivt^  (piKoKdcrfitfi, 
EV  '  for  a  virgin  that  loveth  to  go  gay,'  Gittord 
'  fond  of  ornament,'  the  only  occurrence  of  the  Gr. 
word  in  LXX  or  NT).  Of.  Shaks.  Othello,  il.  i. 
151— 

'  She  that  was  ever  fair,  and  never  proud  ; 

Had  tongue  at  will,  and  yet  was  never  loud ; 

Never  lack'd  gold,  and  yet  went  never  gay.' 

And  Milton,  Universit//  Carrier,  ii.  22 — 

'  Kase  was  his  chief  disease,  and  to  judge  right. 
He  di'd  for  heaviness  that  his  cart  went  light.' 

3.  To  go  is  often  to  proceed,  advance,  make 
progress,  whether  literally  or  figuratively,  as 
Shaks.  /  Henry  IV.  I.  iii.  292— 

'No  further  go  in  this 
Than  I  by  letters  shall  direct  your  course.' 

In  2  Mac  4'"'  we  find  the  unusual  expression  (it 
does  not  occur  in  Shaks.)  'a  man  far  gone  in 
years,'  which  RV  retains.  The  Gr.  (irpo/Se^T/Kwj 
Ti)v  TjXiKlav)  is  common  enough,  the  identical  phrase 
occurring  again  in  G"*,  where  it  is  tr^  'an  aged 
man,'  RV  'well  stricken  in  years.'  Cf.  Gn  '24' 
'And  Abraham  was  old,  and  well  stricken  in  age,' 
AVm  'gone  into  days.'  But  the  most  important 
use  of  '  go '  in  this  fig.  sense  is  to  express  the 
progress  of  an  imdertaking,  as  in  2  S  I*  '  And 
David  said  unto  him.    How  went  the  matter?' 


(•\y^n  .Trrrr;,  lit.,  as  AVni,  '  What  was  the  thing?') ; 
and  To  10"  '  1  will  send  to  thy  father,  and  tliey 
shall  declare  unto  him  how  things  go  with  thee' 
(rd  Karh  ae).  Cf.  Tind.  Prologe  to  the  Pent,  of 
1534,  '  Then  go  to  and  reade  the  storyes  of  the 
byble  for  thy  Ternin^e  and  comforte,  and  se  every 
thinge  practysed  before  thyne  eyes :  for  accord  inge 
to  those  ensamples  shall  it  goo  with  the  and  all 
men  untill  the  worldes  ende.'  Cf.  also  Job  8"  Cov. 
'  Even  so  goeth  it  with  all  them,  that  forget  God,' 
and  Hos  10"*  Cov.  '  Even  so  shal  it  go  with  you 
(o  Bethel)  because  of  youre  malicious  wickednes.' 
So  Shaks.  Winter's  Tale,  III.  ii.  218— 

'  Howe'er  the  business  goes,  you  have  made  fault 
1'  the  boldness  of  your  speech.' 

The  idiom  is  not  obsolete  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
lately  received  a  further  and  bolder  extension, 
which  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  quota- 
tion from  Harper's  Magazine,  Ixxvi.  808,  '  Society 
has  invented  no  infliction  equal  to  a  large  dinner 
that  does  not  go,  as  the  phrase  is.  Why  it  does 
not  go  when  the  viands  are  good  and  the  company 
is  bright,  is  one  of  the  acknowledged  mysteries.' 
More  frequently,   however,   some  adverb  accom- 

fanies  'go,'  to  express  the  manner  of  progress, 
n  AV  we  tind  :  (1)  Go  well,  Dt  4«  '  that  it  may  go 
well  with  thee ' ;  Heb.  r^)  33",  which  occurs  also 
510  1225-  '^  (EV  '  go  well  with '),  b-^&-  "  22^  (EV  '  be 
well  with');  and  the  similar  phrase^  3101  in  5*" 
(EV  '  that  it  may  ])e  well  with '),  19"  (EV  '  go  well 
with ').  The  Eng.  jihrase  occurs  also  in  2  Ch  12'^ 
'  in  Judah  things  went  well '  (d'^ib  cn^i  nir;) ;  Pr  11'" 
'  When  it  goeth  well  with  the  righteous,  the  city 
rejoiceth '  (d'p"!5  3!a3) ;  To  12"  '  it  shall  go  well 
with  you '  (dprf)vq  v/xlv  icrrai,  RV  '  ye  shall  have 
peace  ) ;  14^  '  that  it  may  go  well  with  thee '  (i^j'a 
(TOL  KoXus  77,  RV  '  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee ')  ; 
Sir  1'^ '  Whoso  feareth  the  Lord,  it  shall  go  well 
with  him  at  the  last '  {t(^  tpo^ovfievti)  rbv  Kvpiov  el 
i<XTa(.  iw  ecrxdrw;'). *  Cf.  Shaks.  K.  John,  III.  iv. 
4— 

'Courage  and  comfort !  all  shall  yet  go  well. 
What  can  go  well,  when  we  have  run  so  ill  ? ' 

(2)  Go  ill.  Job  20^0  '  it  shall  go  ill  with  him  that 
is  left  in  his  tabernacle,'  so  RVin,  but  RV  '  it  shall 
consume  tliat  which  is  left  in  his  tent,'  Dav.  'it 
shall  devour  him  that  is  left  in  his  tent '  (Heb.  r?' 
iSnx3  I'T^') ;  Ps  106^-  '  they  angered  him  also  at  the 
waters  of  strife,  so  that  it  went  ill  with  Moses  for 
their  sakes'  (^  y^'i).     So  Shaks.  Cymh.  I.  vii.  95 — 

'  Doubting  things  go  ill  often  hurts  more 
Than  to  be  sure  they  do.' 

(3)  Go  evil,  1  Ch  7^  '  it  went  evil  with  his  house ' 
(nci^n  nvi?).  (4)  Go  sore,  1  S  3P  'And  the  battle 
went  sore  against  Saul'  (Vn  nsrm) ;  1  Ch  10^  (13;^ 
h]i).  This  is  Coverdale's  tr° ;  Wye.  1382,  'Andal 
the  charge  (1388  '  weighte')  of  the  batayl  is  turned 
unto  Saul,'  and  Dou.  '  And  the  whole  weight  of  the 
battel  was  turned  upon  Saul,'  are  after  the  Vulg. 
'  Totunique  pondus  proelii  versum  est  in  Saul ' ; 
LXX  is  more  literal,  kclI  ^apvverai  6  7r6\e/uos  4iri 
2aot>X.  Cf.  Tindale,  Works,  i.  90,  '  What  shall  we 
then  say  to  those  Scriptures  which  go  so  sore  upon 
good  works  ? '  (5)  Go  right.  Sir  49"  '  and  directed 
them  that  went  right'  (RV  'and  to  do  good  to 
them  that  directed  their  ways  aright,'  reading  Kal 
dyadCiffai  [for  AV  Kal  KaTuipOoiaf]  rovs  eiiOivovTo.^  oSoiJx). 

4.  One  of  the  ways  by  which  the  verb  to  'go' 
extended  its  meaning  was  by  accepting  '  went '  as 
its  past  tense.  '  Went '  was  the  past  tense  of  the 
verb  to  '  wend,'  and  had  originally  but  little  con- 
nexion with  'go'  in  meaning,  as  it  had  none  in 
etjTnology.  For  'go'  is  now  the  opposite  of 
'  come ' ;  but  as  a  river  may  '  come  windin" '  as  well 
as  '  go  winding,'  it  was  possible  formerly  to  say 
that  it  '  came  and  went,    and  yet  express  move- 

•  '  Qo  well '  occurs  in  another  sense  in  Pr  3029  '  There  be  thre« 
things  which  go  well '  (RV  '  are  stately  in  their  march '). 


ment  in  only  one  direction.  Hence  we  find  *  went ' 
and  even  '  go '  used  of  a  river,  where  the  meanin" 
is  'took  its  (winding)  course.'  Thus  Gn  2"*  'And 
a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden '  (K3f' ; 
LXX  €Kirop€V€Tai,  Vulg.  '  egrediebatur,'  Wye.  1832, 
'  And  a  flood  gede  out  of  the  place  of  aelice  to 
watre  paradis').     Cf.  Milton,  Lycidas,  103 — 

'  Next  Camus,  reverend  sire,  went  footing  slow.' 

'  Wend '  has  practically  gone  out  of  •  use,  and 
'  yode '  the  original  past  tense  of  '  go '  is  obsolete 
long  since,  so  that '  go '  and  '  went '  serve  as  present 
and  past  with  the  same  meaning  throughout. 
Before  passing  from  this  matter  of  form,  it  may 
be  well  to  notice  the  old-fashioned  '  let  us  be 
wing '  ( Jg  19*  '  Up  and  let  us  be  going '  r,^hy\  "Z'tp  ; 
5rt  20^^  &.-fb}iiev),  which  would  now  be  called  a 
•  Scotticism,'  though  RV  retains  it.  The  identical 
phrase  (eyeipecrOe  iyu^xev)  tr^  in  ilt  '  Rise,  let  us  be 
going,'  is  found  in  Mk  14'-,  where  AV  gives  '  Rise 
up,  let  us  go,'  but  RV  '  Ai'ise,  let  us  be  going,'  as 
in  Mt  26^**.  Again,  in  Jn  l#i  we  find  iyelpeffOe 
iywfifv  ivrevdev,  but  '  let  US  be  going  hence '  proved 
too  much  for  RV ;  both  versions  give  '  Arise,  let 
us  go  hence.'  Another  gi'ammatical  peculiarity  is 
found  in  Is  15*  '  for  by  the  mounting  up  of  Luliith 
with  weeping  they  shall  go  it  up,'  for  '  go  up  it,' 
the  object  |)receding  its  preposition.  Cf.  North's 
Plutarch,  Pdopidas,  p.  324,  '  Notwithstanding, 
when  they  came  to  the  Miles,  they  sought  forcibly 
to  clime  them  up.' 

5.  The  verb  to  '  go '  forms  with  other  words, 
chiefly  adverbs,  some  noteworthy  expres.sions. 

1.  Go  about :  This  phrase  has  three  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable meanings  (see  ABOUT).  (1) '  Go  round,' 
Jos  6'^  '  So  the  ark  of  God  compassed  the  city, 
going  about  it  once '  {'\^ri) ;  (2)  Go  from  place  to 
place,'  as  Ac  KF*  'who  went  about  doing  good' ; 
and  (3)  'set  oneself  to  do,'  'attempt,'  as  Ac  26^^ 
'For  these  causes  the  Jews  caught  me  in  the 
temple,  and  went  about  to  kill  me.'  The  verbs 
tr**  '  go  about '  with  the  second  meaning  are  35D 
sdhkabh,  lit.  '  turn'  (Jos  16«,  1  S  15'-,  2  K  3^,  2  Cli 
i7»  23-,  Ps  55"  [Piel],  Ec  2^0,  Ca  3-  [Piel],  3^  5^),  r^r^ 
hdlak,  'go'  (Pr  20'"),  e?c'  shut,  'wander'  (Nu  \\\ 
-J75  scihar,  usually  '  traffic '  ( Jer  14'*),  ^izn  Mmak, 
'turn  away'  (Jer  31-  Hithp.  =  'tum  hither  and 
thither'),  ireplayoj  'lead  or  go  round'  (Mt  4-'^  9^, 
Ac  13''),  and  Siepxofiai  '  go  through '  or  '  through- 
out' (Ac  10**).  Gov.  uses  the  same  phrase  in  Job 
27'-  'Wherfore  then  do  ye  go  aboute  with  soch 
vayne  wordes';  Hos  11'-  'Ephraim  goeth  aboute 
me  with  lies'  (EV  'compasseth  me');  and  Tind. 
in  Jn  7'  'After  that,  Jesus  went  about  in  Galile 
and  wolde  not  go  about  in  Jewry.'  Cf.  Shaks. 
Macbeth,  I.  iii.  34 — 

'  The  weird  sisters,  hand  in  hand. 
Posters  of  the  sea  and  land. 
Thus  do  go  about,  about.' 

But  the  third  meaning  is  the  most  ai'chaic  now. 
It  occurs  only  once  in  OT,  Dt  31-'  '  I  know  their 
imagination  which  they  go  about'  (ns-j;,  AVm  'do,' 
Driver,  '  worketh '  [the  '  people  '  being  singular], 
lit.  'maketh').  In  Apocr.  once  also,  1  Mac  11' 
'  the  king  of  Egypt .  .  .  Avent  about  through  deceit 
to  get  Alexander s  kingdom '  (ef^iyire,  RV  '  sought'). 
In  NT  seven  times,  Jn  7'»-  ^,  Ac  213',  Ro  10^  (j-Tp-ew), 
Ac  26^  {wetpdo/jLai),  24^  (iret/xifw),  9^  (eirixeipeJ). 
These  verbs  all  mean  to  '  try,'  '  attempt,'  and  are 
so  tr''  elsewhere.  Thus  in  Jn  719-20  ^rjT^u}  is  tr'' 
'go  about,'  but  in  7^  'seek.'  The  earlier  VSS 
have  the  phrase  'go  about'  still  oftener.  Thus  in 
Tind.  we  find  it  Mt  13"^  '  whill  ve  go  aboute  to 
wede  out  the  tares ' ;  Mk  12''^  '  tliey  went  about  to 
take  him,  but  they  feared  the  people ' ;  Lk  17** 
'Whosoever  will  goo  about  to  save  his  lyfe  shall 
loose  it ' ;  Jn  10**  '  Agayne  they  went  aboute  to 
take  him :    but  he  escaped  out  of  their  hondes.' 


So  Cov.  in  Job  32-  '  For  yf  I  wolde  go  aboute  to 
please  men,  I  knowe  not  how  soone  my  maker 
wolde  take  me  awaye' ;  and  Rhem.  in  Lk  1'  'Be- 
cause many  have  gone  about  to  compile  a  narration 
of  the  things  that  have  been  accomplished  among 
us.'  Hooker  begins  his  Eccles.  Polity  with  the 
phrase,  '  He  that  goeth  about  to  persuade  a  multi- 
tude, that  they  are  not  so  well  governed  as  they 
ought  to  be,  shall  never  want  attentive  and  favour- 
able hearers.'  And  it  is  common  in  Shaks.,  as 
Henry  V.  rv.  i.  212,  '  You  may  as  well  go  about  to 
turn  the  sun  to  ice  with  fainiing  in  his  face  with  a 
peacock's  feather.' 

2.  Go  abroad:  There  are  two  meanings:  (1)  'Go 
from  home,'  '  go  out  of  doors ' ;  Dt  23''*  '  then  shall 
he  go  abroad  out  of  the  camp'  ("t:q^^  pnT^x  »<5(;}). 
So  Shaks.  //  Henry  IV.  I.  ii.  107,  '  I  am  glad  to  see 
your  lordship  abroad ;  I  heard  say,  your  lordship 
was  sick ;  I  hope,  your  lordship  goes  abroad  by 
advice.'  (2)  'Go  hither  and  thither';  Ps  77" 
'Thine  arrows  also  went  abroad'  ("3^n^:  'went 
hither  and  thither' — Del.,  CheATie;  God's  arrows 
being  the  flashes  of  lightning) ;  "Mt  9'^,  Jn  21^  (e|ep- 
XOfJMt) ;  Lk  5''  '  But  so  much  the  more  went  there 
a  fame  abroad  of  him'  (dnripxero).  T.  Lever 
{Sermons,  Arbor's  ed.  p.  29)  uses  the  phrase  more 
boldly,  suppressing  the  verb  '  go ' :  '  loke  at  the 
merchauntes  of  London,  and  ye  shall  se  .  .  .  their 
riches  muste  abrode  in  the  countrey  to  hie  fermes 
out  of  the  handes  of  worshypfull  gentlemen, 
honeste  yeomen,  and  pore  laborynge  husbandes.' 

3.  Go  after:  (1)  '  Walk  behind' ;  Jos  3^  '  When 
ye  see  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your 
God,  and  the  priests  the  Levites  bearing  it,  then 
ye  shall  remove  from  your  place,  and  go  after  it ' 
(inqx  CK:VrTi).  (2)  '  Follow ' ;  2  S  20'^  'He  that 
favoureth  Joab,  and  he  that  is  for  David,  let  him 
go  after  Joab'  ('iqx,  no  verb  in  Heb.,  RV  '  let  him 
follow ').  In  NT  with  Gr.  dtrepxafuii  diriffu  Mk  1^, 
Jn  12'*,  Jude  ■* ;  without  diricru  Lk  17'^,  and  with 
TTopevofiai  6iri<TU}  Lk  21*.  But  especially  to  follow  so 
as  to  become  a  votary  of,  sometimes  of  J"  in  OT 
(Jer  2-),  but  most  frequently  of  '  other  gods,'  the 
Heb.  phrase  being  nqx  r^n  (Dt  6'^  11^  13-  2S'^— the 
Heb.  phrase  occurs  also  4*  EV  'follow,'  8'^  E\' 
'  walk  after  '—Jer  2^  ll'«  25«35'5).  The  same  Heb. 
is  used  of  f oUoAving  '  strangers '  (Jer  2"-'^),  '  lovers ' 
(Hos  2'^),  and  the  'strange  woman'  (Pr7^);  and 
it  has  a  fig.  use  in  Ezk  33^'  '  their  heart  goeth  after 
their  covetousness '  (RV  'their  gain').  In  1  K  11® 
the  same  idea  is  otherwise  expressed,  'Solomon 
.  .  .  went  not  fully  after  the  LOKD '  ('ion  nV?  h^). 
(3)  '  Pursue ' ;  Jos  8''  '  And  there  was  not  a  man 
left  in  Ai  or  Bethel,  that  went  not  out  after 
Israel'  ('inx  xy;),  Ezk  9^  'Go  ye  after  him  through  the 
city,  and  smite '  (i"iqx  r^y).  '  (4)  '  Seek ' ;  Lk  15*  '  go 
after  that  which  is  lost'  (xopeiVrot  exi  t6  diroXwX6s). 

4.  Go  again:  always  =  ' go  back'  (see  AGAIN),  as 
1  S  25^^  '  So  David's  young  men  turned  their  way, 
and  went  again,  and  came  and  told  him  all  those 
sayings'  (1:7;!,  RV  'and  went  back');  2K  4^' 
'Wherefore  he  went  again  to  meet  him'  fz;;i,  RV 
'he  returned').  The  Heb.  is  alwiy-  z-i:  -turn," 
the  Gr.  ext<rr/3e'0w  (Ac  15^). 

5.  Go  along :  The  expression  occurs  Nu  21—,  Dt 
2-^,  Jos  17',  ig  11'*,  1  S  6'-,  2  S  3'6  16'^,  Jer  41«,  and 
always  stands  for  the  simple  verb  ~^rt  to  'go.'  In 
Jos  17" it  is  the  '  border'  that  is  said  to  ' go  along,' 
a  Heb.  idiom  taken  bodily  into  the  Eng.  ;  it  is 
more  frequent  as  '  go  out,'  see  below. 

6.  Go  aside:  'to  goto  one  side.'  (1)  Literally, 
Heb.  •"=  (Jer  15'  '  Who  shall  go  aside  to  ask  how 
thou  doest  ? '  RV  '  turn  aside ')  ;  Gr.  dvaxc^peca  (Ac 
2319  26^'),  uiroxajpcw  (Lk  9^0),  d-^epxofiai  (Ac  4iS). 
(2)  Metaphorically,  '  to  go  MTong,'  Heb.  -2;^'  sdtdh 
(Nu  s'-i^-^-^),  -R3  (Dt  28",  Ps  143  'They  are 'all 
gone  aside,  they  are  altogether  become  filthy'). 

i  The  same  idea  is  expressed  by  the  verb  alone  in 
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Article  IX  (XXXIX  Articles,  1571),  'man  is  very 
farre  gone  from  original!  righteousnes.' 

7.  Go  astray :  both  literally  and  figuratively, 
but  always  the  tr"  of  a  simple  verb,  mostly  ."!;'b 
•  to  err'  (Ex  23*.  Ps  58»  \W-^,  Pr  7=«>,  Is  53«,  Jer  5U« 
[Hiph.  'cause  to  go  astray'],  Ezk  14"  44'« «"*•"> 
48"'^);  also  rrnj  (Dt  22'  '  Tiiou  shalt  not  see  thy 
brother's  ox  or  his  sheep  go  astray,  and  hide  thy- 
self from  them,'  O'rnj  '  driven  away,'  i.e.  parted 
forcibly  from  the  herd  through  some  mishap — 
Driver);  ivf  (Ps  119*^  'Before  I  was  afHicted  I 
went  astray ') ;  nj^?  (Pr  5^  and  [Hiph.]28'°  '  cause  to 
go  astray').  In  NT  always  TrXavdo/xat  (MtlS"^-", 
1  P  2«,  2  P  2"). 

In  Gn  03  RVni  gives  '  in  their  goinjr  astray  they  are  flesh,'  the 
text  being  '  for  that  lie  also  is  flesh.'  The  difficulty  is  with  the 
word  Cjy?  [Baer  DiC'^].  It  has  been  talicn  as  composed  of  \^^ 
[=iy{«;]  and  CJJ  'also.'  So  all  the  Versions,  the  Jewish  inter- 
preters, and  most  modem  expositors.  Thus  LXX  S/i  ri  thai 
auTtut  rxpxott,  Vulg.  '  quia  caro  est,'  VVyo. '  for  flelis  lie  is,'  Luth. 
•denn  sie  sind  Fleisch,'  Tind.  'for  they  are  flesh,'  Gov.  'for  he 
is  but  flesh  also'  (the  first  version  to  recognize  the  C3),  Gen. 
'  because  he  is  but  flesh,'  Bish.,  Dou.  '  because  he  is  flesh,'  Olt. 
'  car  aussi  ne  sont-ils  que  chair,'  Segond  '  car  I'homme  n'est  que 
chair.'  But  ^  is  nowhere  else  found  for  n^'R  in  Gn,  or  even  in 
the  Pent,  and  the  D3  '  also '  seems  superfluous.  Hence  some 
modem  scholars  make  the  word  an  inf.  of  3J^,  and  translate 
somewhat  as  IlVm.  Dillmann  and  Kautzsch  consider  the 
word  to  be  corrupt,  and  refuse  to  translate  ;  Ball  suggests 
Cj'iW  (Lv  2039),  and  translates  '  owing  to  their  guilt  they  are 
flesh.' 

8.  Go  a  warfare :  1  Co  9^  '  Who  gocth  a  warfare 
any  time  at  his  own  charges  ? '  (rls  ffrpaTeierai,  RV 
'What  soldier  ever  serveth  at  his  own  cliarges?'). 
Elsewhere  the  Gr.  verb  is  tr^  'war'  (2  Co  10^  1  Ti 
1",  2  Ti  2\  Ja  41,  1  P  2'M,  as  1  P  2"  '  abstain  from 
fleshly  lusts,  which  war  against  the  soul ' ;  except 
Lk  3'"*,  where  the  ptcp.  (arpaTevbixevoi)  is  tr^ 
'  soldiers.'  For  the  Eng.  phrase  (which  comes 
from  Tind.  '  Who  goeth  a  warfare  eny  tyme  at  his 
awne  cost?')  cf.  Tindale's  Prolofje  to  Leviticus, 
'  For  the  holy  gost  is  no  dome  god  nor  no  god  that 

foeth  a  mumminge ' ;    and  Defoe,  Crusoe  (Gold, 
'reas.  ed.  p.  555),  'We  then  Avent  to  consulting 
together  what  was  to  be  done.' 

9.  Go  away:  (1)  'Pass  away,'  'perish,'  Job  4^' 
'  Doth  not  tueir  excellency  which  is  in  them  go 
away?'  (V5J,  RV  '  Is  not  their  tent-cord  plucked  up 
within  them? '  for  the  word  tr"*  ' excellency '  means 
also  a  '  cord,'  and  the  verb  means  first  of  all  '  to 
pull  up'  a  tent-peg  or  cord,  though  it  thence  is 
extended  to  the  meaning  '  break  up  an  encamp- 
ment,' '  go  away.'  Davidson  translates  the  whole 
verse — 'If  their  tent-cord  is  torn  away  in  them, 
do  they  not  die,  and  not  in  wisdom  ? '  and  remarks 
(Expos.  III.  iv.  279 f.),  'The  striking  of  the  tent  is 
a  graphic  and  not  uncommon  image  for  the  re- 
moval which  comes  in  death ') ;  Jer  &*  '  AVoe  unto 
us !  for  the  day  goeth  away,  for  the  shadows  of 
the  evening  are  stretched  out '  (nj?,  RV  '  declineth '). 
(2)  '  Turn  aside  from,'  '  desert,'  Ezk  44'"  '  And  the 
Levites  that  are  gone  away  far  from  me,  when 
Israel  went  astray  .  .  .  they  shall  even  bear  their 
iniouity'  (ipqT  n^'K,  RV  'that  went  far  from  me') ; 
Mai  3''  'Even  from  the  days  of  your  fatliers  ye 
are  gone  away  from  mine  ordinances '  (nrnp,  RV 
'ye  have  turned  aside ') ;  Jn  6^  'Then  Jesus  said 
unto  the  twelve,  Will  ve  also  go  away?'  (/it/  koI 
ifieis  diXere  vwiyeii'),  12"  '  many  of  the  Jews  went 
away,  and  believed  on  Jesus'  (i'tt^oj').  (3) '  Escape,' 
1  S  24'®  '  For  if  a  man  find  his  enemy,  will  he  let 
him  go  well  away'  (n?iD  tT}^  ''"^vI.  lit.  'will  he 
send  him  along  a  prosperou.s  way?'). 

10.  Go  a  whorin/j :  This  strong  expression, 
Mhich  comes  from  Tindale  (Wye.  has  'do  fomica- 
cioun '),  is  used  to  tr.  the  Heb.  verb  njj  zdnAh,  '  to 
commit  fornication,'  when  followed  by  'iqK  'after' 
(Ex  34>'>",  Lv  \V  20«-8,  Nu  IS^",  Dt  31",  Jg  2" 
yjT.  sn    I  ch  -P,  V./.k  (•.'»  2;P,  and  once  in  Ex  34", 


where  the  vb.  is  Hiphil,  '  make  thy  sons  go  a  whor- 
ing after  their  gods  ) ;  also  when  zdndh  is  followed 
by  p  'from'  (Ps  73="  'Thou  hast  destroyed  all 
them  that  go  a  whoring  from  thee '),  j  '  with ' 
(Ps  lOG^'  '  went  a  whoring  with  their  own  inven- 
tions '),  nrjci?  '  from  under '  (Hos  4'-),  and  '7x0  '  from ' 
(Hos9').  It  is  used  once  without  a  prep,  follow- 
ing, 2  Ch  2V^  '  And  hast  made  Judah  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  to  go  a  whoring'  (njjei). 
The  Heb.  phrase  is  always  a  figure  of  speech,  and 
expresses  '  the  disloyal  abandonment  of  J"  for 
other  gods' — Driver.  It  suggests,  adds  Moore, 
both  tiie  sin  of  unfaithfulness  and  the  sin  of 
prostitution,  the  giving  up  of  oneself,  body  and 
soul,  to  other  gods.  But  whether  it  was  a  figure 
always,  it  is  hard  to  say.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  actual  prostitution  was  not  an  uncommon 
feature  in  ancient  Semitic  cults,  Driver  thinks  the 
original  sense  not  improbably  literal.  It  depends 
upon  the  date  of  the  origin  of  the  expression. 
Moore  believes  that  it  originated  with  Hosea, 
'  whose  own  bitter  experience  Avith  his  adulterous 
,wife  became  for  him  tne  type  of  the  relations  of  J" 
and  Israel.'  Modem  translators  try  to  soften  the 
expression  :  thus  Cheyne  in  Ps  73^ '  every  one  that 
wantonly  deserts  thee.'  RV  retains,  but  Amer. 
RV  prefers  'play  the  harlot.' 

11.  Go  hack:  Besides  the  literal  sense,  notice 
(1)  to  'depart  from  an  engagement  or  course  of 
action,'  Jg  11^  '  I  have  opened  my  mouth  unto  the 
Lord,  and  I  cannot  go  back'  (aic*^  '731N  n^i)  ;  Ezk 
24'*  '  I  will  not  go  back,  neither  will  I  spare, 
neither  will  I  repent '  (jhex'kS).  (2)  To  '  decline  to 
a  worse  way,'  Jos  23'2,  Job  23'=,  Ps53'  80",  Jn  6««. 
Cf .  Jer  44*  Gov.  '  they  weute  backe  to  do  sacrifice 
and  worshipe  unto  straunge  goddes.' 

12.  Go  beyond  is  used  in  two  senses  :  (1)  to  'go 
ojitside  of,'  'pass';  Nu  22"  'I  cannot  go  beyond 
the  word  of  the  Lord  my  God,  to  do  less  or  more ' ; 
24"  '  I  cannot  go  beyond  the  commandment  (RV 
'word')  of  the  Lord,  to  do  either  good  or  bad  of 
mine  own  mind  '  (both  ^3y^).  Cf .  Hey  wood,  Worlcs, 
i.  210,  '  Shoemaker,  you  goe  a  little  beyond  your 
last.'  (2)  To  'overreacli,'  1  Th  4^  'That  no  man 
go  beyond  and  defraud  his  brother'  (rd  fij)  virep- 
(ialv€ii>,  RV  'transgress,'  RVm  'overreach').  So 
Life  of  T.  Cromwell,  iv.  v.  120,  '  We  must  be  wan', 
else  he'll  go  beyond  us ' ;  and  Shaks.  Henry  Vlfl. 
III.  ii.  409— 

'  There  was  the  weight  that  pull'd  me  down.    O  Cromwell, 
The  king  has  gone  beyond  me.' 

13.  Go  for,  i.e.  'be  accounted,'  1  S  17'-  'the  man 
went  among  men  for  an  old  man  in  the  days  of 
Saul'  (dtjxs  n?  IP],  RV  'was  an  old  man  in  the 
days  of  Saul,  stricken  in  years  among  men'). 

The  AV  tr"  is  a  bold  and  apparently  an  original  attempt  to 
render  the  Heb.  literally.  The  nearest  fonn  in  the  previous 
versions  is  that  of  the  Gen.  Bible,  '  this  man  was  taken  for  an 
olde  man  in  the  days  of  Saul.'  But  the  Heb.  will  not  render  so. 
The  only  literal  rendering  that  the  Heb.  will  stand  is,  '  and  the 
man  inthe  days  of  Saul  was  aged,  entered  in  among  men,' — 
which,  as  Driver  says,  affords  no  intelligible  sense.  Two 
suggestions  have  been  made,  the  one  to  omit  K3,  when  we  get 
simply  '  and  the  man  in  the  days  of  Saul  was  aged  among  men ' ; 
the  other,  to  change  D'£'2X3  into  D'JS'a,  and  translate  '  and  the 
man  in  the  days  of  Saul  entered  into  years.'  The  objection  to 
the  second  is  that  the  phrase  elsewhere  is  alwaj^s  DTS'S  K3  Jpi, 
and  Driver,  on  the  whole,  prefers  the  first.  (See  Heb.  Text 
of  Samuel,  p.  108  f.;  and  a  severe  criticism  by  Jennings  and 
Lowe  of  the  RV  tr",  wliich  they  consider  to  be  impossible  as 
a  rendering  of  the  Massoretic  text,  in  Expos,  ni.  ii.  63). 

The  AV  tr°,  though  impossible  as  a  rendering  of 
the  Heb.,  is  good  idiomatic  English.  Thus  Sidney, 
Arcadia,  p.  10,  '  But  because  a  pleasant  fellow  of 
my  acquaintance  set  forth  her  praises  in  verse,  I 
will  only  repeat  them,  and  spare  mine  owne 
tongue,  since  she  goes  for  a  woman ' ;  and  Shaks. 
Macbeth,  lll.  i.  92— 

'  We  are  men,  my  liege. 
Ay,  in  the  catalogue  j'e  go  for  men.' 
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14.  Go  forth:  Among  other  expressions  (see 
Forth)  notice  especially  'motion  away  from  a 
given  spot,'  in  Lk  8"  '  And  that  which  fell  among 
thorns  are  they,  which,  when  they  have  heard,  go 
forth '  (iropevbuevoi,  RV  '  as  they  go  on  their  way  ). 
Cf.  Lk  5*  Rhem.  'Which  when  Simon  Peter  did 
see,  he  fel  downe  at  Jesus  knees,  saying,  Goe  forth 
from  me,  because  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord.' 

15.  Go  forward — see  under  Forward. 

16.  Go  hard  =' go  close,'  Jg  9*-,  see  Hard. 

17.  Go  in  and  out :  This  phrase  is  found  in  Ac 
1*^  '  aU  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and 
out  among  us'  {flffijXOev  koI  eJqXtfo'  iif>  i}fidi),  and 
the  meaning  may  be  no  more  than  'passed  his 
time,'  though  the  i<f>'  seems  to  imply  leadership, 
whence  RVra  'over  us.'  In  9^  occurs  the  fuller 
phrase  '  coming  in  and  going  out,'  '  And  he  [Saul] 
was  with  them  coming  in  and  going  out  at  Jeni- 
salem'  (etmropew/xei'os  Mii  eKwopevSfiepos,  RV  'going 
in  and  going  out'),  where,  again,  some  more 
definite  activity  is  meant  than  merely  'spending 
his  time,'  probably  something  like  what  is  now 
called  'aggressive  work.'  In  OT  this  fuller 
phrase  occurs  repeatedly  (Nu  27^''-  *^,  Dt  28«- "  31* 
33»»,  Jos  14",  1  S  18»-  '6  29«,  2  S  3^,  IK  3^,  2  K  ll* 
192^,  1  Ch  27\  2  Ch  po  15»  16^  23^- «,  Ps  1218,  jg  37a 
Jer  ST"*,  Zee  8^").  While  always  recognized  as  an 
idiomatic  expression  for  a  man's  active  life,  it  is 
sometimes  clearly  used  in  a  more  technical  sense 
than  that.  When  Moses  says  (Dt  3P),  'lam  an 
hundred  and  twenty  years  old  this  day  ;  I  can  no 
more  go  out  and  come  in,'  he  intimates  his  failing 
fitness  to  be  Israel's  leader.  More  distinctly  Joshua 
states  (Jos  14^*)  that  in  his  85th  year  he  is  still  fit 
to  be  their  leader  in  war :  '  As  yet  I  am  as  strong 
this  day  as  I  was  in  the  day  that  Moses  sent  me  : 
as  my  strength  was  then,  even  so  is  my  strength 
now,  for  war,  both  to  go  out  and  to  come  in.' 
Of  David  it  is  said  (1  S  18^'),  '  Saul  removed  him 
from  him,  and  made  him  his  captain  over  a  thou- 
sand ;  and  he  went  out  and  came  in  before  the 
people,'  where  the  reference  must  be  to  military 
expeditions.  Solomon  says  (1  K  3"),  '  I  am  but  a 
little  chUd  ;  I  know  not  how  to  go  out  or  come  in,' 
and  declares  his  unfitness  to  be  king.  See  go  out 
below.  The  phrase  '  go  in  and  out '  occurs  in  Ex 
32^  in  the  sense  of  '  go  to  and  fro '  (as  RV) ;  and 
in  Jn  10*  '  by  me,  if  any  man  enter  in,  he  shall  be 
saved,  and  shall  go  in  and  out,  and  find  pasture' 
(eicreXfiaerai  km.  i^eXeiHTerai,  RV  '  shall  go  in  and  go 
out')  as  in  Ac  1^,  but  figuratively  to  express  the 
liberty  of  the  sons  of  God. 

18.  Go  on :  (1)  Continue  a  course  begun,  proceed, 
as  in  Shaks.  Othello,  ni.  iii.  413— 

'  I  do  not  like  the  office ; 
But,  sith  I  am  entered  in  this  cause  so  far, 
Prick'd  to 't  by  foolish  honesty  and  love, 
I  \»iU  go  on.' 

Generally  of  a  journey,  Gn  29^  'Then  Jacob  went 
on  his  journey '  (y'^p.  Kirij  lit-  '  lifted  up  his  feet,' 
as  AVm,  RVm) ;  so  Ac  10"  'as  they  went  on 
their  journey'  (oSoropoijyTwv  iKeUrwv,  RV  'as  they 
were  on  their  journey ') ;  Mt  4^  '  And  going  on 
from  thence,  he  saw  other  two  brethren'  (xpo^Sds 
iKiWiv,  lit.  '  going  forward  thence ').  In  1  S  10* 
the  simple  verb  tpn  '  to  pass  on,'  is  tr^  'go  on 
fom-ard.^  In  Gn  W  32S  1  S  26^*  28^  we  find  the 
fuller  expression  'goon  one's  way.'  See  Go  one's 
way  below.  Sometimes  the  meaning  is  simply 
'  continue,'  '  persist,'  as  1  S  14^"  '  the  noise  that 
was  in  the  host  of  the  Philistines  went  on  and 
increased'  (3ti  -i"?n  i;Vn,  LXX  ixopevero  -ropevd/ievos 
Kal  (irX-qBwev) ;  Ps  68'^^  '  such  an  one  as  goeth  on 
stiU  in  his  trespasses '  (3  ^ilpiW?).  In  Ezr  5**  it  is  to 
'advance,'  'make  progress,'  'this  work  goeth  fast 
on  and  prospereth  ;  and  in  He  6*  the  phrase  is  fig. 
'  let  us  go  on  unto  perfection '  {<p€pj}/ie6a,  RV  '  press 
on ').     (2)  To  go  to  meet  an  enemy,  generally  '  go 
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out,'  Job  39*' '  he  goeth  on  to  meet  the  armed  men ' 
(RV  '  he  goeth  out ').  (3)  To  go  forward,  towards 
the  front,  said  of  the  'border'  of  a  territorj',  Nu 
34*- ».     See  Go  out,  below. 

19.  Go  out :  Besides  its  uses  in  modern  English, 
this  phrase  has  some  peculiarlj-  biblical  senses, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  due  to  the  freedom  with 
which  the  verb  ttfi  is  employed  in  Hebrew.  (1)  To 
go  from  home :  Ru  l*'  '  I  went  out  full,  and  the 
Lord  hath  brought  me  home  again  empty ' ;  so 
Adonijah  is  threatened  by  Solomon,  '  on  the  day 
thou  goest  out,  and  passest  over  the  brook  Kidron, 
thou  shalt  know  for  certain  that  thou  shalt  surely 
die' ;  and  of  Abraham  it  is  said  in  He  11^  '  when  he 
was  called  to  go  out  ...  he  went  out'  (e^eXdely 
.  .  .  i^ij\0et>) ;  while  it  is  one  of  the  rewards  of 
the  Christian  victor  that  he  will  be  at  home  in 
the  Church  of  which  he  is  made  a  pillar,  and 
'  shall  go  no  more  out '  (Rev  3"^  #fa>  o(5  /xij  i^iXBij 
^t,  R\  'he  shall  go  out  thence  no  more').  In 
2  Ch  IS*'  '  I  will  go  out  and  be  a  lying  spirit  in 
the  month  of  all  his  prophets.  And'the  Lord  said 
...  go  out,  and  do  even  so '  (in  IK  22^  ' go 
forth,  as  RV  here),  the  reference  is  the  same  as 
in  Job  1*^  2^ '  So  Satan  went  forth  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord.'  Less  definitely,  Gn  41^  '  And 
Joseph  went  out  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt ' ; 
2  Ch  19*  '  Jehoshaphat .  .  .  went  out  again  through 
the  people  from  Beersheba  to  Mount  Ephraim ' 
(a  formula  during  the  separation  of  the  king- 
doms for  the  old  '  from  Dan  to  Beersheba ') ;  and 
Ps  81'  '  This  he  ordained  in  J(weph  for  a  testimony 
when  he  went  through  the  land  of  Egypt'  (wkj? 
nrJ??  n>r^i',  RV  '  when  he  went  out  over  the  land 
of  Egypt,'  the  ref.  being  apparently,  as  in  AV,  to 
Joseph's  administration  (Gn  41**),  which  is  sur- 
prising, seeing  that  modem  English  commentators 
almost  unanimously  find  the  ref.  to  be  to  God). 

The  passage  is  difficult ;  there  are  three  ways  of  taking 
it :  (o)  The  ancient  VSS  tr.  '  when  he  (Israel)  went  out 
from  the  land  of  E^ypt,'  as  LXX  it  v£  iioJtut  mirit  be  tSt 
Aiyuxrtu ;  Ynlg.  '  cum  exiret  de  Terra- JE^gypti,'  after  which 
Wye  13^  *  whaime  he  gede  out  of  the  lond  of  Egipt,'  and 
Dou.  *  v^en  he  came  out  of  the  Land  of  Aegypt '  (with  the 
marg. '  The  people  of  Israel  signified  by  Joseph,  as  Ps  80^ ") ;  and  so 
all  the  F.ng.  VSS  before  AV.  But  the  tn>  is  quite  impossible,  the 
hz  never  meaning  Is  '  out  of,'  or  anything  approaching  that. 
(6)  'When  he  (Joseph,  in  person)  went  out  over  the  land  of 
Egypt,'  a  direct  ref.  to  Gn  41^,  which  gives  no  appropriate 
sense,  (c) '  When  He  ( J'O  went  forth  against  the  land  of  Egypt,' 
a  reference  to  the  death  of  the  firstborn,  and  especially  to  Ex  11'* 
'  I  wiU  go  forth  through  the  midst  of  J^ypt.'  So  DeL,  Perowne, 
Burgess,  de  Witt,  Kirkpatrick,  and  nearly  all  recent  commen- 
tators. Kay  thinks  that,  while  the  ref.  is  to  God,  the  special 
language  recalls  Gn  iV^ :  as  Joseph  once  went  out  over  the 
land  of  E^[ypt  to  benefit  them,  so  now,  since  they  have  for- 
gotten their  benefactor,  Joseph's  God  will  go  out  over  the 
Und  in  righteous  judgment.  Cheyne  believes  the  present  Heb. 
text  to  be  corrupt,  and  that  the  VSS  exhibit  the  true  text ; 
he  therefore  would  render,  as  (a),  '  when  he  (Israel  and  Joeeph) 
went  forth  from  the  land  of  Egypt.'  So  Wellh.  (in  Hanpt)  who 
reads  ^JO  for  Vi'  (but  is  Si's  ever  used  simply  of  leaving?). 

(2)  To  spread  abroad  :  1  Ch  14"  '  And  the  fame  of 
David  went  out  into  all  lands ' ;  Est  9*  '  For 
Mordecai  was  great  in  the  king's  house,  and  .his 
fame  went  out  throughout  all  the  provinces '  (^^in, 
RV  '  went  forth ').  (3)  In  reference  to  war,  the 
phrase  assumes  a  highly  technical  sense,  so  much 
so  that  '  to  go  out '  standing  alone  may  be  under- 
stood to  mean  '  to  go  out  to  make  war.'  Take  the 
foil,  passages  in  order  :  Nu  22*-  (the  Angel  of  the 
Lord  to  Balaam)  '  behold,  I  went  out  to  withstand 
thee ' ;  Dt  28^  '  thou  shalt  go  out  one  way  against 
them,  and  flee  seven  ways  before  them ' ;  Jg  2'* 
'  W^hithersoever  they  went  out,  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  against  them  for  e^-il ' ;  Jg  5*  '  Lord, 
when  thou  wentest  out  of  Seir,  when  thou 
marchedst  out  of  the  field  of  Edom,  the  earth 
trembled '  (see  Moore,  who  holds  the  ref.  to  be  to 
!  the  battle  just  fought)  ;  20'  '  Then  all  the  children 
of  Israel  went  out'  ;  1  S  8^  '  Nay,  but  we  \%-ill  have 
a  king  over  us  .  .  .  that  our  king  may  judge  us. 


and  go  out  before  us,  and  fight  our  battles ' ;  18* 
'And  David  went  out  whithersoever  Saul  sent  him' 
(RVm  '  went  out ;  whithersoever  Saul  sent  him,  lie 
behaved  himself  wisely');  1  K  2^  '  So  the  king 
commanded  Benaiali  tlie  son  of  Jehoiuda  ;  which 
went  out  and  fell  upon  him  [Shimei],  that  he 
died ' ;  1  Ch  20'  '  at  the  time  that  kings  go  out ' 
(both  VSS  add  '  to  battle '  in  italics) ;  Is  52>='  '  For 
ye  shall  not  go  out  with  haste,  nor  go  by  flight '  ; 
and  Am  5*  '  The  city  that  went  out  by  a  thousand 
shall  leave  an  hundred.'  (4)  Another  half-technical 
sense,  which  is  in  danger  of  being  confused  witli 
the  last,  is  found  when  '  go  out '  means  '  go  out 
of  bondage,'  mostly  in  reference  to  the  exodus 
from  Egypt  or  to  the  jubilee  release.  The  chief 
references  to  the  exodus  are  Ex  12»'  14^,  Nu  33', 
Ps  1141 .  to  the  jubilee  release.  Ex  2l3  6'«- ',  Lv  25*8- 
30. 81. 33.  61  27*1,  the  fuller  expression  '  go  out  free ' 
occurring  Ex  2r--  *•  i' ;  2  K  13'  refers  to  tlie  deliver- 
ance from  the  Syrian  oppression  ;  and  Is  55'-  to  the 
return  from  the  Babylonian  Captivity,  with  no 
doubt  a  fuller  entrance  into  Messianic  blessing. 
(5)  By  a  peculiar  Heb.  idiom  the  '  border '  or  '  coast ' 
of  a  territory  is  said  to  '  go  out,'  that  is,  '  proceed 
onward '  to  such  a  place.  So  frequently  in  Jos  15. 
16  and  elsewhere,  the  verb  xy;  being  generally 
rendered  'go  out'  and  nS;*  'go  up.'  But  notice 
especially  the  subst.  nijyin  denoting  the  end  or  ex- 
tremity of  a  boundary  line,  generally  used  in  the 
plu.  and  tr"!  *  goings  out,'  but  '  outgoings '  in  Jos 
17».  18  1819 1914.  '.'J.  as.  is^  which  RV  turns  into  '  goings 
out.'  (6)  Go  out  means  'proceed  from'  in  Lv  10- 
'  And  there  went  out  a  fire  from  the  Lokd  ' ; 
Jer  2P'^  '  lest  my  fury  go  out  like  fire '  (nxh-j?)  ;  Mk 
5'°=Lk  8*®  'And  Jesus,  immediately  knowing  in 
himself  that  virtue  had  gone  out  of  him '  (ttjv 
ef  airrov  S^vaixLv  i^i\Oov(xav) ;  Lk  6'"  '  there  went 
virtue  out  of  him  and  healed  them  all '  (irap  airrov 
i^-qpxeTo,  RV  '  came  forth  from  him');  2'  'And  it 
came  to  pass  in  those  days,  that  there  went  out  a 
decree  from  Ciwsar  Augustus '  (^^^X^e;*).  Cf.  Jer  44'^ 
Gov.  '  what  so  ever  goeth  out  of  oure  owne  mouth, 
that  will  we  do.'  (7)  'Go  out'  implies  religious 
separation  in  Is  52",  Jer  51^»,  1  Jn  2i«.  (8)  '  Go  out 
of  the  way '  in  Ro  3'^  means  to  '  go  astray '  (iravres 
f^iKXivav,  RV  '  They  have  all  turned  aside ').  See 
go  the  way,  below. 

20.  Go  to:  Tliis  obsolete  expression,  Avhich  is 
found  11  times  in  AV,  seems  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Tindale,  who  uses  it  in  other  places,  as 
Dt  2^  '  Goo  to  and  conquere  and  provoke  him  to 
batayle ';  2^' '  goo  to  and  conquere,  that  thou  may  est 
possesse  his  londe.'  Abbott  (Shakespearian  Gram- 
mar, p.  122)  says  that  the  '  to '  has  an  adverbial 
force,  as  in  '  to  and  fro ' ;  and  as  '  go '  in  Elizabethan 
English  meant  motion  generally,  not  necessarily 
motion  from,  '  go  to '  meant  little  more  than  our 
stimulative  '  come.'  This  is  practically  how  Johnson 
explains  tlie  phrase — '  Come,  come,  take  the  right 
course,'  spoken  sometimes  sarcastically,  sometimes 
encouragingly.  In  Shakespeare  it  is  always  an 
exclamation,  expressing  either  scorn,  as  Wiiiter's 
Tale,  I.  ii.  182— 

'  Go  to,  go  to  !  How  she  holds  up  the  neb,  the  bill  to  him  ! ' ; 
or  disapproval,  as  Macbeth,  V.  i.  51 — 'Go  to,  go  to  : 
you  have  known  what  you  should  not ' ;  or  merely 
dismis.sal.  as  Merry  Wiven,  I.  iv.  165 — 'But,  indeeu, 
she  is  given  too  much  to  allicholly  and  musing. 
But  for  you — well,  go  to ' ;  or  even  encouragement, 
Merry  Wives,  II.  i.  7 — '  You  are  not  young,  no 
more  am  I :  go  to  then,  there's  sympathy  ;  always, 
however,  mixed  with  impatience.  But  if  'go  to' 
is  a  mere  exclamation  in  Shaks.  and  Elizabethan 
English  generally,  it  is  often  more  than  that  in  AV, 
for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  AV  represents  a 
much  earlier  stage  of  English  than  its  date  of  1611. 
There  it  is  (except  perhaps  in  Ja)  a  verb  in  the 
imperative,  and  expresses  lively  encouragement. 


This  is  clearly  seen  in  2  K  5'  '  And  tlie  king  of 
Syria  said.  Go  to,  go,  and  I  will  send  a  letter  imto 
the  king  of  Israel.'  Its  occurrences  are  Gn  1 P-  *•''  (n^rt 
voluntative,  fr.  3n;  to  grant),  38'*  '  go  to,  I  pray 
thee'  (Kj-n^n  ;  the  only  remaining  example  of  n^n, 
Ex  1'",  was  tr^  by  Tindale  '  Come  on,'  and  this  was 
retained  in  subsequent  versions) ;  Jg  7'  '  go  to, 
proclaim  '  (kj  «y>  '  cry  now  ! ') ;  2  K  5*  '  go  to,  go' 
(k3  TiS,  lit.  '  go,  go  in,' perhaps  as  Ball,  '  depart  thou 
[thither],  enter  [the  land  of  Israel]';  LaX  AeO/)o 
elffeXOf) ;  Ec  2^ '  go  to  now '  («}■•''?)) »  Is  5'  'And  now, 
goto;  I  will  tell  you'  (c:jik  xj-ni/'-iin  n^r) ;  Jer  18" 
'  go  to,  speak '  (Np?^) ;  J^a  4"  5^  '  Go  to  now '  ('A7e 
vui>).  Tindale  in  his  exposition  of  Mt  5"*"-'"  (Expos. 
p.  124)  has  '  go  to  and  prove  it' ;  and  (p.  128)  '  Go 
to,  and  jud^e  their  works' ;  and  in  the  Prologe  to 
the  Pent,  he  says,  '  Then  go  to  and  reade  the 
storyes  of  the  byble  for  tiiy  lerning  and  comforte,' 
where  the  verbal  force  of  the  expression  is  always 
manifest.  But  he  even  uses  'went  to'  in  Nu  11* 
'And  tlie  children  of  Ysrael  also  went  to  and  wepte 
and  sayde  :  who  shall  geve  us  flesh  to  eate  ? ' 

21.  Go  one's  way :  Tliis  full  phrase  sometimes 
represents  an  equally  full  expression  in  the  original : 
thus,  Gn  32^  'And  Jacob  went  on  his  way,'  Heb.  'q^ri 
ian^,  so  19-',  Nu  24^5,  Jos  2'«,  Jg  18^*,'  1  S  P"  26*5 
28^,  Jer  28".  But  generally  (always  in  NT)  it  is  the 
rendering  of  a  common  verb  with  no  adjunct.  The 
verbs  are  Vtn  (Pr  20'^) ;  vVi  (Zee  10^) ;  r^n  (Gn  12'» 
14"  18^^  24«i  25»^,  Ex  18=^,  Jg  l(fi-  '*,  Neh  8'»,  Ec  9^ 
Dn  129-  ")  ;  ^aSi'fw  (Bar  4'») ;  Tropevo/xai  (Lk  4«>  1^ 
17'»,  Jn  4»»,  Ac  9"  2P  2i^);  iirdyu)  (Mt  5'-**  S*-  "  20" 
27«',  Mk  1«  2"  7^  10^'- «-  IP  16^  Lk  10^,  Jn  8^'  16» 
18*,  Rev  16') ;  and  &Tr4pxofiat  (Mt  8=»  13'-»  20^  22«-  ^, 
Mk  IP  12'-,  Lk  8='»  193^  22^  Jn  4-»  ll^s-  ■»«,  Ac  9'^,  Ja 
1^).  Sometimes  what  appears  to  be  the  plu.,  but 
maybe  an  old  genitive,  is  used,  'go  your  ways.' 
The  phrase  is  ^ood  idiomatic  Eng.,  and  is  still  used 
in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  but  often  it  is 
too  cumbrous,  sometimes  singularly  so,  as  in  Ja  1** 
Karevd-rja-ev  Kal  direXifiXvOev,  which  Mayor  translat«8 
'just  a  glance  and  he  is  ott'  (RV  'goeth  away'). 
AV  has  a  few  times  rejected  it  when  found  in 
earlier  versions,  as  Mk  1-*  Tind.  '  And  they  leeft 
their  father  Zebede  in  the  shippe  with  his  hyred 
servauntes,  and  went  their  waye  after  him ' ;  Lk 
8'*  Rhem.  '  And  that  which  fel  into  thomes,  are 
they  that  have  heard,  and  going  their  waies,  are 
choked  with  cares.'  Shaks.  has  it  often,  as 
Hamlet,  ill.  i.  132 — 'We  are  arrant  knaves  all; 
believe  none  of  us.     Go  thy  ways  to  a  nunnery.' 

22.  Go  the  way :  This  phrase,  which  has  no  con- 
nexion with  the  preceding,  is  used  both  literally 
and  figuratively.  (1)  Ru  1" '  and  they  went  on  the 
way  to  return  unto  the  land  of  Judah  (^"3^3  n};'?rii) ; 
2  }L  25''  '  and  the  king  went  the  way  toward  the 
plain'  (n5-T;;n  ^"ii  -^hn,  RV  '  went  by  the  way  of  the 
Arabah'),  so  Jer  39*;  Jer  31-'  'set  thine  heart 
toward  the  highway,  even  the  way  which  thou 
wentest'  ('np^rt  ■:i-R).  (2)  Jos  23'-'  'And  behold,  this 
day  I  am  going  the  way  of  all  the  earth'  (TiSin  -yi^ 
il^'T"??  ""31?  o''*?) ;  so  1  K  2- ;  Job  16^  '  when  a  few 
years  are  come,  then  I  shall  go  the  way  whence  I 
shall  not  return '  (i^a*}  niffN-NS  nixi). 

J.  H.ASTINGS. 

GOAD. — 1.  ]^-n  (3  without  daghesh,  cf.  i?ip  (once) 
and  p3N  ;  see  Driver,  Text  of  Sam.  p.  80,  and  refer- 
ences there)  occurs  in  a  corrupt  passage,  1  S  13-i '  to 
set  the  goads.'  A  fem.  form  in  plur.  absolute  is 
found  in  Ee  12",  where  we  read  that  the  words  of 
the  wise  are  as  goads  (nHji-iij).  2.  n^^s  (Siegfried- 
Stade  ;  Moore  thinks  np^j  probably  the  absolute 
form)  only  in  Jg  3^',  where  Shamgar  is  said  to 
have  killed  600  Philistines  with  an  ox-goad  ("i?^"?? 
"iij?n).  The  goad  was  a  pole  of  some  8  ft.  in  length, 
'  armed  at  one  end  with  a  spike,  at  the  other  witli 
a  chisel-shaped  blade  for  cleaning  the  plough,  and 
on  occasion  would  make  a  very  good  suustitute  for 


GOAH 
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a  spear'  (Moore,  Judges,  105).  See  further  Agri- 
crLTlTRE  in  vol.  i.  p.  49*,  where  the  ox -goad  is 
figured,  and  Schumacher,  '  Der  arab.  Pflug,'  in 
ZZ)PFxiL160f. 

In  Apocr.  '  goad '  occurs  in  Sir  38*  '  How  shall 
he  become  wise  that  holdeth  the  plough,  that 
glorieth  in  the  shaft  of  the  goad  (nr^rr/wr)  ? '  In 
XT  '  goad '  (RVm  '  goads ')  is  substituted  by  RV 
for  'pricks'  of  AV  in  Ac  26"  'It  is  hard  for 
thee  to  kick  against  the  goad'  (-rpin  Khrrpa 
XaKTii^fiw  ;  in  Ac  9*  these  words  do  not  belong  to  the 
true  text).  The  same  figure  is  employed  by  Greek 
and  Latin  writers  (e.g.  Pindar,  P'l/th.  li.  173 ; 
Aeseh.  Agam.  1633,  Prometh.  323 ;  Eurip.  Bacch. 
791 ;  Terence,  Phonn.  I.  ii.  28).       J.  A.  Selbie. 

GOAH  (nva). — An  unknown  locality  near  Jeru- 
salem ( Jer  31**).  LXX  gives,  instead  of  a  proper 
name,  i^  iK\eKTwv  \idur. 

GOAT. — Of  the  six  Heb.  words  used  for  the  tame 
goat,  one  signifies  the  g.  generically,  and,  where  the 
context  indicates  it,  the  she  goat.  One  is  used  in 
the  masc.  and  fem.  forms  to  indicate  the  he  g.  and 
she  g.  respectively.  Three  are  used  for  the  he  g. 
only.  One  is  used  in  AV  for  the  scapegoat,  which 
was  prob.  no  goat  at  all,  and  is  therefore  trans- 
literated in  RY  'azCizel.  Beside  these  there  is  one 
word  which  undoubtedly  signifies  the  vMd  g., 
and  another  which  prob.  refers  to  the  same. 

1.  T2  'ez,  &i^,  Ipupm,  capra,  hcedus,  Arab,  mc^z, 
fem.  'unz.  The  plu.  ctp  'izztm  signifies  the  g.  gene- 
rically (Ex  12*  etc.).  in  this  sense  d^j?  to  (Dt  14*) 
signifies  a  head  or  individual  of  the  goats,  C'»?  i|  ( Jg 
6^^)  a  kid  of  the  goats.  It  is  also  used  for  she  goats, 
the  context  showing  the  meaning  (Gn  30^  31^  32" 
etc. ).  It  is  also  used  eUiptically  for  goat's  hair  (Ex 
26"  etc.).  In  the  sing.  (Lv  17')  it  sometimes  signi- 
fies an  individual  g.,  without  reference  to  sex  ;  at 
others,  where  the  context  points  out  the  meaning,  a 
she  g.  (Gn  15®).  The  Aram.  plu.  j'l?  (Ezr  6^')  also 
refers  to  goats  generically,  and  the  construct  state 
\T*  'T??  signifies  'he  goats  of  the  goats'  (cf .  Dn  8*-  ^). 

2.  Tjj^  sair,  x'Mopo?,  hircus.  This  word  occurs 
freq.  in  Lv  and  Nu  as  the  designation  of  the  g.  of 
the  sin-offering.  In  its  masc.  form  in  construct 
state  \*-ith  c-??  it  signifies  the  he  g.  (Lv  4**),  and  in 
its  fem.  nTspc?  se'irdh,  xt/wit/w,  in  construction  with 
D:iy,  the  she  g.  (Lv  4®).  The  compotmd  expression 
is  in  AV  rendered  'a  kid  of  the  goats,'  in  RV 
better,  simply  '  goat.'  Sd'ir  comes  from  the  root 
"".rir  sa'ar—shag  or  rough  hair  (cf.  Arab,  sha'r).  In 
this  sense  it  is  used  with  TLif,  one  of  the  words  for 
he  g. ,  to  indicate  his  shagginess,  Dn  8*^  ( AV  '  rough 
g.,'  RV  'rough  he  g.,'  lit.  'the  he  g.  the  shaggy'). 

3.  "TSi-  'attud,  used  only  in  plu.  cnss  'atfUditn  (the 
same  as  the  Arab,  'atud,  plu.  a'tidah),  rpdyoi,  Kpioi, 
xifiapoi,  hirci.  It  is  tr''  in  LXX  of  Ps  30*  x*M/x»w 
(AV  and  RV  'he  goats,'),  and  v."  rpdytop  (AV  and 
RV  'goats').  It  is  rendered  (Gn  31"-'-)  AV 
'rams,'  AVm  and  RV  'he  goats,'  LXX  oi  rpdyoi 
Kai  ol  Kfnoi,  as  if  the  translator  were  uncertain 
which  was  intended,  or  meant  to  indicate  that 
both  were  included,  or  else  read  from  a  different 
text.  '  He  goats  ('attudim,  LXX  dpiKorres)  before 
the  flocks '  (Jer  50^)  signifies  leaders.  '  Chief  ones 
('aftHdim,  LXX  df^ofTes)  of  the  earth'  (Is  14»)  is 
a  metaphorical  rendering  of  he  goats,  AVm 
'  leaders '  or  '  great  goats,'  RVm  he  goats.  '  Pun- 
ished the  goats'  (RV  'he  goats'),  LXX  afuroin 
(Zee  10*)  refers  to  chiefs. 

4.  T5;f  zaphir,  Tpdyoi,  hircus  ;  c'ljn  t$?  zephtr 
ha'izzim,  rpdyos  oiyQr  (Dn  8*-®);  cn'$^  zephtrim, 
XiMpoiK  (2  Ch  29^,  Ezr  8**).  Aram,  p?!"  i'5?,  x»M- 
povi  cUyQp  (Ezr  6").  This  word  (Aram,  and  late 
Heb.),  from  the  root  ".t^  zAphar,  signifying  to  leap, 
refers  to  the  he  goat  alone.  It  is  combined  with 
sd'ir.     See  (2>. 


5.  ETB  tayish,  rpdyos,  aries,  hircus.  The  same  as 
the  Arab,  tais,  and  means  a  he  goat  only  (Pr  30"). 
Plu.  c-tTitiydshim,  rpdyoi  (Gn  30»  32",  2  Ch  17", 
not  in  LXX). 

6.  ^'KiJL  'azdzel,  droronrdios,  caper  emissarius,  AV 
scapegoat,  RV  Azazcl  (Lv  16«-  i«-  *).     See  Az.\zkl. 

Goats  have  always  been  a  large  item  in  the 
wealth  of  the  people  of  Bible  lands.  Laban  had 
large  flocks  of  goats  (Gn  30**- ").  Jacob  gave  two 
hundred  she  goats  and  twenty  he  goats  to  Esau 
(Gn  32").  Nabal  had  a  thousand  goats  (1  S  25*). 
Sheep  and  goats  were  kept  together  in  flocks 
(Mt  25^**).  Kids  especially  were  used  as  food 
(Gn  27*,  Jg  6»  13^*,  Lk  15-*).  The  prohibition 
against  '  seething  a  kid  in  his  mothers  milk ' 
(Ex  23"  34*  Dt  14")  may  refer  to  the  dish  kno>vn 
to  the  Arabs  as  leben  immu,  i.e.  'his  mothers 
milk.'  It  consists  of  meat,  stewed  in  clabber,  with 
onions,  mint,  and  other  condiments.  It  was 
probably  not  intended  to  prohibit  this  savoury 
dish  altogether,  but  to  prevent  the  unnatural- 
ness  of  stewing  a  kid  in  its  own  mothers  mUk. 
(For  other  possible  explanations  see  W.  R.  Smith, 
RS  p.  204  n.,  and  Driver  on  Dt  14^).  A  pro- 
vision of  a  similar  kind  forbade  the  taking  of  a 
hen  bird  with  her  brood,  or  her  eggs  (Dt  22*).  The 
Jews,  however,  interpret  the  passage  as  interdict- 
ing them  from  this  mode  of  cooking  flesh  alto- 
gether. Goat's  milk  was  nevertheless  much  used 
then  as  now  (Pr  27*^).  Goats  were  readily  convert- 
ible into  money  (Pr  27*).  The '  bottles '  in  which 
■wine  was  kept  (Jos  9*,  Ps  1 19^,  ^Ik  2"—)  were  made  of 
g.  sldns.  They  were  made  by  cutting  off  the  head 
and  legs,  and  ara^ving  the  carcase  out  by  the  neck, 
and  then  tying  the  neck,  legs,  and  vent,  and  tan- 
ning the  skin,  with  the  hairy  side  out.  Goat's 
hair  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Taber- 
nacle (Ex  26'  35*  36")  and  for  other  purposes 
(1  S  1^).  Its  usuallj'  black  colour  is  alluded  to 
(Ca  4^  6*).  The  intractable  and  mischievous  nature 
of  the  goat  is  contrasted  with  the  gentle  and 
innocent  disposition  of  the  sheep  (Mt  25*^**).  The 
goat  is  mentioned  in  Apocr.  (Jtn  2^^). 

The  goats  of  Bible  lands,  Capra  mambrica,  L., 
have  long  pendent  ears.  These  are  alluded  to  by 
Am  3^  '  as  the  shepherd  taketh  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  lion  two  legs,  or  a  piece  of  an  ear.' 
Some  Syrian  goats  are  white  or  mottled,  but 
most  of  them  are  black.  They  are  destructive  to 
yoimg  trees,  and  are  the  principal  impediment  to 
the  propagation  of  forests  on  the  bare  mountain 
tops,  where  they  find  their  favourite  pasture. 

The  he  goat  was  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  Mace- 
donian empire  (Dn  8*).  The  stately  gait  of  the  he 
goat  is  alluded  to  (Pr  3(f^^). 

Two  words  are  used  for  wild  goat-:  1.  ;  "::: 
ye'elim.  This  word  occurs  in  three  pasaajjc?,  \iz. 
1  S  24^,  where  LXX  has  for  '  upon  the  rocks  of 
the  wild  goats,'  eri  rpiaurrop  'ESSaU/i,  Ps  104^, 
■where  it  has  eXa'^j,  and  Job  39^,  where  for  '  wild 
goats  of  the  rocks '  it  has  rpayeXd^r  rirpas.  This 
animal  is  ■without  doubt  the  ibex.  The  root  ^r; 
y&'al,  to  climb,  corresponds  weU  with  its  habits. 
Its  Arab,  name  wa'l  is  evidently  the  same  as  the 
Hebrew.  The  animal  is  also  called  hedenhj  the 
Arabs.  Its  scientific  name  is  Capra  heden,  "Wagn., 
or  C.  Sinaitica,  Ehrh.  It  is  found  in  the  wilder- 
ness on  both  sides  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  in  Sinai 
and  the  Syrian  Desert.  There  is  an  'Ain  el-uruul, 
fountain  of  the  wild  goats,  about  six  hours  E.  of 
Khareitnn.  The  word  tva'l  is  used  in  Pal.  for  the 
roebuck.  The  name  En-gedi  (Arab.  'Ain-Jidy), 
fountain  of  the  kid,  was  doubtless  given  with  refer- 
ence to  this  animal.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the 
domestic  goat.  The  horns  are  from  2i  to  3  ft.  in 
length,  cturved  almost  to  a  semicircle,  and  reinforced 
by  large  rough  rings  on  the  front  face.  Its  flesh 
is  said  to  be  excellent.     It  may  have  been  the 


venison  which  Isaac  asked  Esau  to  bring  him 
(Gn  27'). 

1""""?^;  the  'pleasant  roe,'  RV  'pleasant  doe' 
(Pr  o'"),  is  the  female  ibex,  but  ti^  by  LXX  vQXos, 
a  foal,  Vulg.  hinnulus. 

2.  \?N  'akkd.  This  animal  is  only  once  men- 
tioned (Dt  14').  Pos.sibly  6pv^,  in  the  LXX  render- 
ing of  tlie  passage,  is  the  equivalent  of  'akkd  ;  but 
this  is  uncertain,  as  tlie  LXX  gives  only  five  out 
of  the  seven  animals  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew. 
Some  suppose  it  to  be  the  roebuck  ;  but  this  animal 
is  mentioned  in  the  same  list  under  the  name 
yahmHr.  Others  suppose  it  to  be  the  paseng, 
Capra  cegagrus,  Cuv.,  the  wild  original  of  the 
domestic  goat.  It  is,  however,  most  probably 
another  name  for  the  yd'el,  or  a  kindred  species. 

For  Goat's  Hair  see  Hair;  and  for  Scapegoat 
see  AzAZEL.  (I.  E.  I'osT. 

GOB  {3-;,  313). — A  locality  mentioned  only  in 
2  S  21^*- ",  where  DaWd  fought  the  second  and 
third  of  the  four  battles  with  the  Phil,  that  are 
there  mentioned.  Most  copies  of  the  LXX  have 
Ted  in  the  first  instance  (with  which  agree  the 
Syr.  and  a  few  Heb.  copies),  and  P6fi  in  the 
second ;  while  some  Hebrew  copies  have  Nob. 
The  parallel  passage  (1  Ch  20'*"*)  locates  the  first  of 
these  two  battles  at  Gezer  (cf.  Jos  ICF),  and  omits 
to  mention  the  place  of  the  second.  Certainly 
they  were  not  at  Nob,  but  in  the  land  of  the 
Philistines.  Wellhausen,  followed  by  Driver  and 
Budde,  finds  Gob  also  in  2  S  2P®,  where  he  would 
read  ai:?  'a?*!!,  'and  they  dwelt  in  Gob,'  instead 
of  3i3  ^^'■?:\  'and  Ishbi-benob.'  (See  Wellhausen's 
or  Driver^s  Sam.,  ad  loc,  and  Budde's  note  in 
Haupt's  OT).  W,  J.  Beecher. 

GOBLET  is  found  only  in  Ca  T''  '  Thy  navel  is 
[like]  a  round  goblet.'  The  Heb.  term  is  jjx  (prob. 
from  a  root  signifying  'circular,'  'round').  It  is 
used  in  plur.  (nijjK)  in  Ex  24"  of  the  '  basins  '  (Socin, 
Opferbcckcn)  in  which  Moses  collected  half  of  the 
sacrificial  blood.  In  Is  22'''*  (the  only  other  occur- 
rence of  the  Heb.  word)  ni:3xri  '^5  is  tr**  both  in  AV 
and  RV  '  vessels  of  cups,'  where  '  basin-vessels ' 
(Guthe,  Beckcngeschirr)  or  'bowl-shaped  vessels' 
(Cheyne)  would  be  a  more  accurate  rendering. 
For  the  Eng.  word  cf .  '  Annotations  to  Lk  22 '  in 
Rhem.  NT,  '  The  neAV  Testament  is  begonne  and 
dedicated  in  his  bloud  in  the  Chalice,  no  lesse  than 
the  old  Avas  dedicated,  bejjonne,  and  ratified  in 
that  bloud  of  calves  contained  in  the  goblet  of 
]Moyse8.'  J.  A.  Selbie. 

GOD  (IN  0_ 

fGod. 
onihisins. 
God. 

arat's  expressing  the  general  notion  of  Deity, 
e.g.  El,  Elohim. 
\2)  Descriptive  Titles,  e.g.  El  Shaddai,  El  Elyon. 

(3)  Personal  name  of  the  God  of  Israel,  Jehovah 

{Yahxceh). 
iv.  Idea  of  God  in  various  periods. 

(1)  Pre-Mosaic  period. 

(2)  From  the  Exodus  to  the  revolution  of  Jehu. 
Ci)  Prophetic  period. 

(4)  From  the  destruction  of  the  State  onwards. 

i.  Existence  of  God.— The  OT  belonging  to 
the  historical  period,  many  questions  now  discussed 
in  the  history  of  religion  lie  behind  it.  It  never 
occurred  to  any  writer  of  the  OT  to  prove  or  argue 
the  existence  of  God.  To  do  so  might  well  have 
seemed  a  superfluity,  for  all  prophets  and  writers 
move  among  ideas  that  presupi)ose  God's  exist- 
ence. Prophecy  itself  is  the  direct  product  of  Hi.s 
influence.  The  people  of  Israel  in  their  relations 
and  character  are  His  creation.  It  is  not  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  world  in  general  to 
deny  the  existence  of  God,  or  to  use  arguments 


to  prove  it.  The  belief  was  one  natural  to  the 
human  mind  and  common  to  all  men.  Scripture 
does  indeed  speak  of  those  who  say  in  their  heart 
there  is  no  God  (Ps  14^  53^) ;  but  these  are  the  fools, 
that  is,  the  practically  ungodly,  and  their  denial  ia 
not  a  theoretical  or  speculative  one,  but  merely 
what  may  be  held  to  be  the  expression  of  their 
manner  of  life.  Even  the  phrase  '  there  is  no  God' 
hardly  means  that  God  is  not,  but  that  He  is  not 
present,  does  not  interfere  in  life ;  and,  counting 
on  this  absence  of  God  from  the  world  and  on 
impunity,  men  become  corrupt  and  do  abominable 
deeds  (Ps  14,  Job  22''-^'''-),  and  for  their  wickedness 
they  shall  be  turned  into  Sheol,  the  region  of 
separation  from  God,  together  with  all  the  nations 
that  forget  God  (Ps  9'^).  Yet  even  this  forgetful- 
ness  of  God  by  the  nations  is  something  temporary. 
It  is  a  forgetting  only,  no  obliteration  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  from  the  human  mind,  and 
these  nations  shall  yet  remember  and  turn  unto 
the  Lord  (Ps  22-'7). 

Again,  as  Scripture  nowhere  contemplates  men 
as  ignorant  of  tlie  existence  of  God,  it  nowhere 
depicts  the  rise  or  dawn  of  the  idea  of  His  exist- 
ence in  men's  minds.  In  the  historical  period  the 
idea  of  God's  existence  is  one  of  the  primary 
thoughts  of  man  ;  he  comes  possessed  of  this 
thought  to  face  and  observe  the  world,  and  his 
conception  of  God  already  possessed  explains  the 
world  to  him  ;  the  world  does  not  suggest  to  him 
an  idea  hitherto  strange,  that  of  God's  existence. 
And,  of  course,  the  bare  idea  of  God's  existence  is 
not  the  primary  thought  which  Scripture  supposes 
all  men  to  possess ;  this  abstract  conception  has 
gathered  body  about  it,  namely,  a  certain  circle  of 
ideas  as  to  what  God  is.  And  with  these  ideas  tlie 
Hebrew  took  up  his  position  over  -  against  the 
world.  To  him  God  and  the  world  were  always 
distinct.  God  was  not  involved  in  the  processes 
of  nature.  These  processes  were  caused  bv*  God, 
but  He  was  distinct  from  them.  The  Hebrew, 
however,  came  down  from  his  thought  of  God 
upon  the  world,  he  did  not  rise  from  the  world  up 
to  his  thought  of  God.  His  thought  of  God  ex- 
plained to  him  the  world,  both  its  existence  and 
the  course  of  events  upon  it ;  these  did  not  suggest 
to  him  either  the  existence  or  the  nature  of  G(m1, 
these  being  unknown  to  him.  His  contemplation 
of  nature  and  providence  .and  the  life  of  man  wa.s 
never  of  the  nature  of  a  search  after  God  whom  lie 
did  not  know,  but  always  of  the  nature  of  a 
recognition  of  God  whom  he  knew.  When  the 
singer  in  Ps  19  says  '  tlie  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God,'  his  meaning  is  that  the  glory  of  God, 
who  is  and  is  known  and  is  Creator,  may  be  seen 
reflected  on  the  heavens.  But  the  p-salmist  onlj- 
saw  repeated  on  the  heavens  what  he  already 
carried  m  his  heart.  And  when  in  Is  40^"^-  J"  ask.s, 
'  To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  me  ?  Lift  up  your 
eyes  on  high  and  behold  :  Who  hath  createcl  the.se 
things  ?  bringing  out  their  hosts  by  number ' — 
it  is  assumed  as  known  that  J"  is  Creator,  and  that 
His  omnipotence  is  revealed  in  the  nightly  parade 
of  His  hosts  on  the  sky,  not  one  failing  to  answer 
the  roll  call,  and  the  inferenvp  is  that,  with  this 
God  for  their  God,  Israel  cannot  despond  or  be 
faint-hearted  — '  Why  sayest  thou,  O  Jacob,  My 
way  is  hid  from  the  Lord  ?  An  everlasting  God  is 
J",  creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  He  fainteth 
not,  neither  is  weary.  He  givetli  power  to  the 
faint.'  The  passage  teaches  nothing  new  or  un- 
known ;  it  recalls  what  is  known,  reburnishing  the 
consciousness  of  it,  in  order  to  sustain  the  faitli 
and  the  hopes  of  the  people.  There  is,  however, 
in  one  or  two  passages  an  approximation  to  some 
of  the  arguments  of  Natural  Theology.  In  Ps  94'"^- 
it  is  said,  probably  of  the  excesses  of  the  heathen 
rulers  of  Israel,  'They  break  in  pieces  thj-  people, 


O  Lord.  Yet  they  say,  The  Lord  doth  not  see. 
Understand,  ye  brutish  among  the  people  :  He  that 
planted  the  ear,  shall  He  not  hear?  He  that  formed 
the  eye,  shall  He  not  see  ? ' 

The  OT  as  little  thinks  of  arguing  or  proving 
that  God  maj-  be  known  as  it  thinks  of  arguing 
that  He  exists.  Its  position  is  here  again,  so  to 
speak,  far  in  front  of  such  an  argument.  How 
should  men  think  of  arguing  that  God  could  be 
known  when  they  were  persuaded  they  knew  Him, 
when  they  felt  they  were  in  fellowship  with  Him, 
when  their  whole  mind  was  filled  and  aglow  with 
the  thought  of  Him,  and  when  His  Spirit  was 
within  them  ?  The  peculiarity,  however,  of  the 
OT  comes  out  when  the  question  is  raised,  How  is 
God  known?  And  here  tlie  characteristic  concep- 
tion of  the  OT  is  that  of  Revelation — if  men  know 
God,  it  is  because  He  has  made  Himself  known  to 
them.  The  idea  of  man  reaching  to  knowledge  or 
fellowship  of  God  through  his  own  efforts  is  foreign 
to  the  OT.  God  speaks,  He  appears :  man  listens 
and  beholds.  God  brings  Himself  near  to  men. 
He  enters  into  a  covenant  with  them,  He  lays 
commands  on  them  :  they  receive  Him  when  He 
approaches,  accept  His  will  and  obey  His  behests. 
Moses  and  the  prophets  are  nowhere  represented 
as  thoughtful  minds,  reflecting  on  the  Unseen  and 
ascending  to  elevated  conceptions  of  Godhead  : 
the  Unseen  manifests  itself  to  them,  and  they  know 
it.  God  reveals  Himself  to  the  patriarchs  in 
angelic  forms,  to  Moses  in  the  bush  and  on  the 
mount,  to  the  prophets  in  the  spiritual  intuitions 
of  their  own  minds.  The  form  of  manifestation 
may  change,  but  the  reality  remains  the  same. 
The  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet,  that 
God  revealed  Himself  and  His  word  to  him  when 
the  truth  broke  upon  his  mind,  was  not  less  vivid 
than  that  of  the  patriarch  who  was  visited  by 
angelic  messengers  when  sitting  at  the  door  of  his 
tent,  or  that  of  Moses  who  saw  the  God  of  Israel 
in  the  mount.  This  view  of  Good's  self-manifesta- 
tion, and  that  He  takes  the  initiative,  is  the  charac- 
teristic conception  of  the  OT.  The  view  may  not 
be  peculiar  to  Israel,  for  increasing  knowledge  of 
the  Semitic  peoples  tends  to  show  that  on  general 
questions  about  Deity,  such  as  His  relation  to  the 
world  and  to  men's  actions,  they  aU  thought  very 
much  alike  ;  the  supremacy  of  Israel  lay,  not  in 
these  points,  but  in  the  ethical  nature  which  they 
ascribed  to  their  God,  and  in  the  redemptive  hopes 
for  mankind  and  the  world  which  flowed  from  this 
conception  of  His  nature.  Interesting  psychologi- 
cal questions  are  raised  by  such  visions  as  that  of 
-Moses  at  the  bush  (Ex  3),  that  of  Jacob  at  Jabbok 
(Gn  Z2^-),  and  that  of  Isaiah  in  the  temple  (Is  6). 
Such  questions  may  never  be  answered,  but  there 
are  two  points  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  estimating 
the  OT  conception  of  Revelation.  First,  though  it 
is  the  OT  manner  throughout  to  signalize  the 
divine  operation  alone,  and  to  pass  over  in  sUence 
any  preparation  or  co-operation  in  the  mind  of 
man,  we  are  entitled  and  compelled  to  throw  back 
into  these  ancient  histories  something  of  our  know- 
ledge of  how  men's  minds  operate  now  when  God  is 
moving  them.  Isaiah's  vision  was  no  doubt  pre- 
ceded by  reflection  on  the  nature  of  J"  and  on  the  ! 
state  of  the  nation,  and  the  inevitable  issue  fore-  ; 
cast.  And  similar  reflections  must  have  occupied  : 
the  mind  of  Moses,  along  with  aspirations  in  ; 
regard  to  himself  and  his  people.  These  revela-  | 
tions  of  God  to  men  were  never  mere  objective  ! 
calls  to  take  a  certain  place  or  do  a  certain  duty,  \ 
there  was  always  a  personal  element  in  them,  th^  ' 
were  a  crisis  in  the  individual  religious  life.  It  i 
was  this  new  personal  relation  to  God,  which  was  i 
as  real  in  the  case  of  Moses  as  in  that  of  Isaiali,  \ 
that  was  the  source  of  the  power  which  such  men  i 
wielded  over  the  masses  of  their  fellow-men.    More  1 


than  one  commentator  has  said  that  Isaiah,  in 
offering  a  sign  to  Ahaz  in  the  heavens  above  or 
the  depth  beneath  (Is  7"),  was  playing  a  dangerous 
game,  and  might  have  been  left  in  the  lurch.  It  is 
sufficient  preliminary  answer  to  say  that  Isaiah 
did  not  think  so.  But  it  may  be  added  that  there 
was  in  Isaiah  something  of  that  same  consciousness 
which  expressed  itself  in  Christ  when  He  said,  '  I 
know  that  thou  hearest  me  always.'  Therefore, 
secondly,  the  reality  of  the  divine  influence  must 
be  upheld  also.  The  idea  of  Revelation  cannot  be 
regsuded  as  a  mere  Hebrew  conception  which, 
translated  into  modem  thought,  means  nothing 
but  the  natural  operations  of  the  mind  in  the 
sphere  of  religion.  Such  a  view  leaves  unexplained 
the  consciousness  of  the  prophets,  the  contents  of 
their  prophecies,  and  the  religious  life  which  they 
manifested.  But,  of  course,  however  much  the  OT 
reposes  on  the  gtound  that  all  knowledge  of  God 
comes  from  His  revealing  Himself,  and  that  there 
is  such  a  revelation,  it  is  far  from  implying  that 
this  revelation  of  God  is  a  full  display  of  Him  as 
He  really  is.  An  exhaustive  communication  of 
God  cannot  be  made,  becatise  the  creature  cannot 
take  it  in  (Job  ll"^-)-  At  the  same  time  there  is 
no  trace  in  the  OT  of  the  idea  that  God  as  revealed 
to  men  is  not  Crod  as  He  really  is  in  Himself,  or 
that  His  revelation  of  Himself  is  meant  merely  to 
be  regulative  of  human  life,  whUe  what  He  is  in 
truth  remains  far  away  in  a  transcendental  back- 
grotmd  out  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  ad- 
vance, or  into  which  it  is  impossible  for  men  to 
penetrate.  The  revelation  (Jod  gives  of  Himself  is 
a  revelation  of  Himself  as  He  is  in  truth,  though 
it  may  be  impossible  to  reveal  Himself  fully  to 
men.  The  OT  conception  of  God  is  that  of  a 
Person  with  ethical  attributes  ;  it  nowhere  specu- 
lates on  His  physical  essence.  God  is  nowhere 
called  spirit  in  the  OT  ;  like  men.  He  has  a  spirit ; 
but  spirit  never  denotes  substance,  but  always 
connotes  energy  and  power,  especially  life-giving 
power. 

ii.  AXTETROPOMORPHISMS.  —  From  the  earliest 
period  when  God  is  spoken  of.  He  is  regarded  as 
a  Person.  The  word  J"  is  a  personal  name.  From 
the  Exodus  downward  He  is  so  spoken  of  in  con- 
temporary literature :  '  Sing  tmto  the  LORD,  for 
he  hath  triumphed  gloriously '  (Ex  15"^) ;  He  is 
one  whom  men  may  '  love '  {Jg  5^) ;  He  is  self- 
conscious,  and  swears  '  by  his  holiness '  (Am  4-), 
that  is,  by  His  Godhead  (Gn  22i«).  The  idea  ex- 
pressed by  M.  Arnold,  that  the  conception  of  God 
in  Israel  was  first  that  of  some  power  external 
to  themselves  which  they  perceived  in  the  world, 
a  power  making  for  a  moral  order  or  identical 
with  it,  and  which  they  afterwards  endowed  with 
personsility,  inverts  the  OT  rejiresentation,  in 
which  God  is  fully  personal  from  the  first,  while 
His  moral  being  becomes  clearer  abd  more  ele- 
vated, or,  at  least,  receives  fuller  expression.  The 
question  rather  rises  whether  the  very  Wvidness 
with  which  God's  personality  was  realized  in  Israel 
did  not  infringe  upon  other  conceptions  necessary 
to  a  true  idea  of  God,  such  as  His  transcendence  7 
Was  He  not  conceived  as  a  mamitied  human  person 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  personality  among 
men?  Now,  of  course,  all  OT  statements  about 
God  are  given  in  the  region  of  practical  religious 
life.  A  theology  of  the  schools  where  the  laws  of 
exact  thought  prevail  was  unknown  in  the  OT 
period.  There  may  be  observed,  indeed,  the  be- 
ginnings of  such  a  theology  in  the  Alexandrian 
translation,  and  more  clearly  in  the  Aramaic  ver- 
sions and  in  Jewish  writings  of  this  age.  These 
express  themselves,  in  regard  to  God,  in  a  form 
that  seeks  to  be  more  severe  and  exact,  using 
circumlocutions  for  the  anthropomorphisms  of  the 
OT — a  fact  which  indicates  that  these  caused  some 


ofl'ence.  liut  in  the  OT  such  anthropoinoinhisms 
are  freely  used,  as  we  use  them  still.  And  their 
use  is  usuiiUy  justified  by  the  statement  that  man 
was  made  in  the  inia^o  of  God.  It.  is  possible 
that  by  some  in  Israel,  just  as  by  some  among 
ourselves.  His  personality  was  so  vividly  realized 
as  to  obscure  or  repress  some  other  conceptions 
of  Him  which  also  have  their  rights.  But  this 
can  hardly  be  charsjed  against  the  OT.  When  it 
speaks  of  the  hand,  arm,  mouth,  lips,  and  eyes  of 
God  ;  when  He  makes  bare  His  holy  arm  (Is  52'"), 
lifts  up  a  signal  to  the  nations  (49-),  is  seen  at 
the  head  of  the  Medes  mustering  His  hosts,  and 
His  military  shout  is  heard  (13*),  all  this  is  but 
vivid  conception  of  His  being,  His  intelligence. 
His  activity  and  universal  power  over  the  nations 
whom  He  directs.  The  human  is  transferred  to 
His  personality,  as  it  could  not  but  be ;  it  is 
transferred  graj)hically,  as  could  not  but  happen 
when  done  by  the  poetical,  vivacious,  and  power- 
ful phantasy  of  the  people  of  Israel.  The  language 
only  testifies  to  the  warmth  and  intensity  of  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  writers. 

Another  class  of  passages  deserves  attention. 
God  is  said  to  have  walked  in  the  garden  in  the 
cool  of  the  day  (Gn  3*) ;  to  have  come  down  to 
see  the  tower  which  men  did  build  (11") ;  to  have 
been  one  of  three  men  who  appeared  to  Abraham, 
and  to  have  eaten  that  which  was  set  before  Him 
(18'-»);  to  have  wrestled  with  Jacob  (S-i-"*^-).  and 
the  like.  Such  pa.ssages,  in  addition  to  being  a 
testimony  to  the  vividness  with  which  God's  per- 
sonality was  conceived,  are  evidence  also  of  the 
religious  feeling  that  God  did  reveal  Himself  to 
men,  and  enter  into  the  closest  fellowship  with 
them.  Difi'erent  minds  may  estimate  these  Ccarly 
narratives  in  different  ways.  So  far  as  Ave  con- 
sider the  experiences,  say  of  Jacob  at  Jabbok, 
real,  we  may  suppose  that  with  these  early  men 
a  spiritual  impression  always  reflected  itselr  in  an 
accompanying  extraordinary  physical  condition, 
just  as  among  the  early  prophets  the  ecstasy  was 
usual,  while,  among  the  later  prophets,  though 
still  occasional  (Is  8"),  it  became  rare.  And  so  far 
as  we  may  consider  the  details  of  the  description 
due  to  the  narrator,  it  may  be  evidence  that  he 
could  not  conceive  a  spiritual  experience  apart 
from  a  corresponding  physical  accompaniment. 
And  if  early  men  so  felt,  it  would  not  be  judicious 
to  deny  that  God  might  use  an  objective  pheno- 
menon, such  as  the  burning  bush,  as  a  means  of 
awakening  the  religious  mind,  just  as  our  Lord 
used  His  miracles  as  a  means  of  reaching  the  mind 
of  those  for  whom  He  performed  them.  But  these 
local  manifestations  of  God  never  suggest  that  He 
was  locally  confined.  It  has  been  argued  that 
Sinai  was  the  local  seat  of  J"  before  the  Exodus, 
and  that  it  was  only  later  that  He  was  believed 
to  have  removed  to  Canaan.  In  David's  day  it 
was  certainly  believed  that  Canaan  was  His  'in- 
heritance' (1 S  26"*) ;  and  the  oldest  Pent,  narrator 
sneaks  of  Him  '  coming  down '  upon  Mount  Sinai 
(Ex  19"-  -'*').  When  the  Ark,  to  which  His  presence 
was  in  some  way  speciallv  attached,  was  captureil 
by  the  Philistines,  an<l  Shiloh  destroyed,  the  priests 
continued  His  worship  with  all  the  old  ceremonial 
of  shewbread  and  the  like  at  Nob  (1  S  21*').  The 
multitude  of  altars  scattered  over  the  country, 
if  they  did  not  suggest  the  positive  idea  of  His 
ubiquity,  suggested,  at  least,  that  there  was  no 
place  where  lie  might  not  let  Himself  be  found, 
and  the  idea  was  confirmed  by  new  self-manifesta- 
tions in  fresh  places,  as  to  (Jideon  (Jg  6-""),  to  Saul 
(who  seems  to  have  built  many  altars,  I  S  14"), 
and  to  David  (2  S  241").  The  idea  men  had  of  all 
these  jdaces  was  that  exi>re.ssed  by  Solomon  in 
regard  to  the  temple:  'The  heaven  of  heavens 
cannot  contain   thee,  how  much  less  this  house 


that  I  have  builded'  (1  K  S'").  But  while  God 
was  thus  present  on  earth,  the  tempest  or  the 
thunderstorm  was  at  the  same  time  a  theophany 
in  the  heavens.  Two  beliefs  characterize  the 
Hebrew  mind  from  the  beginning :  first,  the  strong 
belief  in  causation — every  change  on  the  face  of 
nature,  or  in  the  life  of  men  or  nations,  must  be 
due  to  a  cause  ;  and,  secondly,  the  only  conceivable 
causality  is  a  personal  agent.  The  unseen  power 
under  all  things,  which  threw  up  all  changes  on 
the  face  of  the  world,  Avhich  gave  animation  to 
the  creature  or  withdrew  it,  which  moved  the 
generations  of  men  upon  the  earth  from  the  be- 
ginning (Is  41*),  bringing  Israel  out  of  I^gypt,  the 
Philistines  from  Caphtor  and  the  Syrians  from 
Kir  (Am  9'),  was  the  living  God.  Some  pheno- 
mena or  events,  such  as  the  thunderstorm  or  the 
dividing  of  the  sea,  might  be  more  striking  in- 
stances of  His  operation  than  others.  They  were 
miracles,  that  is,  wonders,  but  they  did  not  differ 
in  kind  from  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  nature, 
from  His  making  the  sun  to  rise  and  sealing  up 
the  stars  (Job  9^),  from  His  clothing  the  heavens 
with  blackness  (Is  50*)  and  making  them  clear 
again  with  His  breath  (Job  26'*).  Everything  is 
supernatural,  that  is,  direct  divine  operation. 
The  regular  alternation  of  day  and  night  is  due 
to  J"'s  covenant  with  them  (Jer  33'-'*'-  -''). 

Another  class  of  passages  may  be  referred  to. 
The  first  class  cited  vividly  suggested  the  person- 
ality of  God.  The  second  class  added  the  idea 
that  He  manifested  Himself  to  men  in  place  and 
circumstance,  though  with  no  implication  that  He 
was  locally  confined.  This  third  class  brings  in 
the  idea  of  the  moral  in  His  personality.  Thus 
He  repents  that  He  made  man  (Gn  6"),  and  also 
of  the  evil  He  intended  to  do  (Ex  32'^);  He  is 
grieved  (Gn  6«),  angry  (1  K  11»),  jealous  (Dt  6"), 
gracious  (Ps  111*);  He  loves  (1  K  10»),  hates  (Pr 
6'®),  and  much  more.  All  the  emotions  of  which 
men  are  conscious,  and  all  the  human  conduct 
corresponding  to  these  emotions,  are  thrown  back 
upon  God.  Now,  it  may  be  true  that  from  another 
point  of  view  God  must  be  held  free  of  all  passion, 
and  not  subject  to  such  change  as  is  implied  in 
one  emotion  succeeding  another.  Still,  this  latter 
conce^jtion  if  carried  to  its  just  conclusions  would 
reduce  God  to  a  bein^  not  only  absolutely  unmoral, 
but  even  impersonal.  The  religious  mind  could 
express  its  relations  to  God  in  no  other  way  but 
by  attributing  to  Him  a  nature  similar  to  its  own. 
Scripture  is  not  unaware  that  this  mode  of  con- 
ception may  be  pushed  too  far  :  '  Tlie  Lord  is  not 
a  man  that  he  should  repent'  (1  S  15'^).  What  is 
of  importance,  however,  in  these  representations 
of  God  is  the  general  conception  which  tliey 
combine  to  suggest,  viz.  the  moral  Being  of  God. 

iii.  Names  of  God. — (1)  Some  names  express 
the  general  notion  of  Deity,  as  'El,  'Elohim, 
'  God ' ;  (2)  others  are  descriptive  titles  applied  to 
Deity,  as  'El  Shaddai  (AV  '  God  Almighty '),  'El 
'ElyOn,  'God  Most  High';  while  (3)  from  the 
Exodus,  J"  is  the  personal  name  of  the  God  of 
Israel.  The  names  El,  Elohim,  Shnddni,  and  J" 
are  probalily  all  prehistoric,  and  their  meaning 
is  very  obscure. 

(1)  The  name  El  ("??<)  is  the  most  widely 
distributed  of  all  names  for  Deity,  being  used 
in  Babylonian,  Aramaean,  Phoenician,  Hebrew,  and 
Arabic,  particularly  southern  Arabic.  It  thus 
lielongs  to  the  primitive  Shemitic  speech  before  it 
became  modified  into  dialects,  tliough  conceivably 
one  or  more  of  the  dialects  may  have  retained  in 
use  the  root  with  which  it  is  connected,  (n)  It 
has  been  referred  to  the  Heb.  root  *?««  '  to  be 
strong,'  of  which  it  would  be  the  ptcp.,  meaning 
'the  strong.'*    (h)  Others  have  referred  it  to  an 
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Arab,  root  'til,  meaning  'to  be  in  front'  (hence 
awtcal,  '  first '),  '  to  "ovem,'  and  assigned  to  it  the 
sense  of 'leader.' *  This  meaning  would  be  more 
in  harmony  with  other  Semitic  names  for  God, 
such  as  baal,  'addn  'lord,'  inelek  'king,'  etc.  It 
is,  however,  against  such  derivations,  which  should 
give  an  unchanjjeably  long  i  'va.  d,  that  the  first 
vowel  is  short  in  Bab.  'iVii  and  in  Arab.,  and 
changeable  in  Heb.,  as  "j'?'^?.  (c)  Some  others 
have  suggested  a  root  .i"?**,  either  a  cognate  form  to 
'«/,  'to  be  strong,'  considering  the  word  an  abstract 
= '  power,'  '  might '  ;t  or  a  word  connected  with 
prep.  "7H  '  xrnto,'  God  being  the  goal  towards  which 
men  strive.^:  This  last  meaning  is  too  abstract 
for  a  primitive  name  of  Deity,  and  altogether 
improrable.  No  plausible  derivation  of  the  term 
has  been  suggested.  In  Heb.  prose  the  word  is 
usually  connected  with  an  epithet,  as  '  the  living 
God '  (-n  ^K),  '  the  eternal  God,'  '  God  Most  Hi^h ' ; 
but  in  the  prophets  and  poetry  it  is  used  sQone 
for  'god'  or  'God,'  and  in  a  few  cases  is  found 
in  the  plur.  'gods.'  It  has  maintained  it^  place 
all  through  the  language  as  well  as  in  other 
dialects  in  the  formation  of  proper  names. 

Elohim  is  a  plur.  of  which  the  sing,  is  ai"?*, 
Aram.  elM,  Arab.  iVdA  (with  art.  'afildh='aUdh, 
'  God ').  The  sing,  is  used  in  poetry  (Ps  18,  Dt  32), 
and  occasionallv  in  very  late  prose.  It  has  been 
contended  (a)  tliat  the  sing,  is  an  artificial  form 
coined  from  the  plur.  Elohim  ;  and  ib)  that  Elohim 
is  rtul!y  the  plur.  of  el,  formed  by  inserting  h, 
as  occasionally  happens.  But  decidedly  against 
(a)  is  the  existence  of  the  similar  sing,  form  in 
Aram,  and  Arab.,  which  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  late ;  and  against  (6)  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  only  in  plurals  of  fern,  form  that  there  is  an 
insertion  of  h  (Syr.  plxir.  shemohin,  'names,'  cannot 
be  held  primary,  as  the  word  '  name '  has  /em. 
plur.  in  Heb.  and  western  Aram.).  El,  too,  has 
its  own  proper  plur.  'elim.  The  attempt  to  con- 
nect the  word  with  'elah,  'eion,  names  of  trees,§ 
may  be  safely  neglected.  Whether  the  term 
'eliah  be  connected  with  'e/,  and  what  its  meaning 
is,  remains  uncertain.  The  use  of  the  plur.  Elohim 
is  also  difficult  to  explain.  The  plur.  had  so  ob- 
tained the  upper  hand  in  usage  that  the  more 
archaic  sing,  was  confined  to  poetry.  The  plur. 
can  scarcely  be  a  remnant  of  polytheism;  the 
Shemites  did  not  use  the  general  expression  '  the 
gods'  for  Deitv,  like  Lat.  Dii  (the  Assyr.  'the 
Ishtars '  =  ' god  Jesses,'  is  like  Heb.  'the  Orions'= 
'constellations,'  Is  13^");  and  the  suggestion  that 
the  plur.  was  first  used  of  the  deities  of  some 
particular  locality  [  is  not  without  its  difficulties, 
as  usually  each  locality  had  only  one  deity.  The 
idea  that  Elohim  expressed  the  fulness  of  mights 
or  powers  contained  in  God  "T  is  too  abstract,  apart 
from  the  uncertainty  whether  the  sing,  meant 
'  might.'  After  all,  perhaps,  the  plur.  may  be  easi- 
est explained  as  a  plur.  of  eminence,  like  ddonim, 
'-  '7'.,,,.  'lord,'  teraphim  (1  S  19'^- 1®),  and  possibly 
ll■Jg^i^^t:,l,  'ruler'  (Is  3^-).  The  plur.  appears  also 
in  Ethiopic  'amlak,  'God'  (tmused  sing,  malek),  and 
in  the  Amama  letters  the  plur.  U&ni,  'God,'  is 
used  in  addressing  the  Egyptian  king. 

(2)  As  is  the  case  vrixh.  El  and  Elohim,  the 
meaning  of  El  Shaddai  is  altogether  uncertain. 
Shaddai  is  proliably  an  epithet,  as  it  qualifies  EL 
just  as  ,Elyon,  *  Most  High,'  does.  The  name  is 
(Gn  49^),  and  is  said  by  P  to  have  been  the 
chal  name  of  God  (Gn  17*,  Ex  6*).  The 
ciful  derivation  "T^  (  =  "^  t???)  '  the  sufficient '  was 
perhaps  known  to  LXX  (i«:ai'6j,  in  this  sense  twice 
in  Ru,  thrice  in  Job,  once  in  Ezk),  and  also  the 
sense  '  mighty,'  '  almighty '  (w^i'pis,  xarro/cpoTwp  in 

*  Xoldeke.  f  Dillmaim.  |  De  Lagarde. 

1 1  Kayser-Marti,  AT  Theolojie,  p.  22. 
if  W.  R.  Smith.  ^ Uamann. 
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Job).  If  deriveti  from  -ns,  the  name  would  not 
mean  'the  Almighty,'  but  'the  destroyer,'  signi- 
fying presumably  the  storm-god,  or  possibly  the 
scorching  sun-g(xi ;  if  from  Aram,  wve  '  to  pour,' 
it  would  have  the  similar  sense  of  the  rain-giver.* 
Such  derivations  have  little  to  recommend  them. 
Equally  far  from  probability  is  the  conjecture 
that  the  word  should  be  read  "^p  '  my  lord '  (Arab. 
sayifidi).i  In  Heb.  shedim  means  'demons'  (Ps 
lOe*"),  and  Dt  32'"  when  naming  them  adds  'no 
god.'  Such  a  topsy-turvy  of  meaning  is  a  triumph 
of  etymology.  More  recently  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  Assyr.  shadu,  'mountain,'  from  root 
'to  be  high,'t  with  the  suggestion  that  Shaddai 
either  means  'mountain'  (ci.  ztir,  'rock,'  as  title 
of  God)  or  has  the  adjectival  sense  of  'most 
high.'  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the 
meaning  '  almighty '  has  a  certain  tradition  in  its 
favour. 

(3)  The  name  Jehovah  is  also  probably  an  ancient 
name  (Gn  4*),  though  at  the  Exodus  it  received  a 
special  meaning  by  being  connected  with  the  Heb. 
verb '  to  be.'  (a)  The  pronimciation  '  Jehovah '  has 
no  pretence  to  be  right.  The  word  .T.n"  acquired 
such  a  sacredness  that,  in  reading,  the  name 
^dd&ndi,  '  lord,'  was  substituted  for  it ;  §  hence 
in  MSS  and  prints  the  vowels  of  'ddondi  were 
attached  to  the  letters  mrr,  and  '  Jehovah '  (.Tin:)  is 
a  conflate  form  with  the  consonants  of  one  word 
and  the  vowels  of  another.  It  is  not  older  in  date 
than  the  time  of  the  Reformation  (1520).  (6)  The 
contracted  forms  in  which  the  name  appears 
suggest  that  the  original  form  of  the  word  was  .Tirr 
yanweh  or  yahve  (a  Greek  transliteration  is  la^). 
(c)  The  occurrence  of  this  name  or  a  similar  one 
in  As^T.  cannot  be  regarded  as  certain.  Hommel 
believes  he  has  discovered  in  western  Shemitic  a 
divine  name  i,  ai,  orya  {e.g.  I-zebel,  Jezebel),  which 
he  considers  the  original  form  of  the  name,  the 
Heb.  .T1.T  being  a  more  modem  expansion.  The 
last  part  of  hLs  conjecture  at  any  rate  cannot  be 
considered  probable.  (rf)  The  word  being  pre- 
historic, its  derivation  must  remain  uncertain. 
It  has  been  connected  with  Arab,  haica,  '  to  blow ' 
or  '  breathe,'  J"  being  the  god  who  is  heard  in  the 
tempest^ — the  storm-god  ;  or  with  the  verb  hawa, 
'  to  fall '  (Job  37*),  in  the  causative  meaning  '  the 
prostrator ' — again  the  lightning- god  ;  or  with  Heb. 
hayah  (old  form  hawah),  'to  be'  in  causative  ('make 
to  be'),  h.e.  'the  creator,'  or  fulfiller  of  his  pro- 
mises ;  and  so  on.  («)  In  Heb.  writing  of  the 
historical  period  the  name  is  connected  with  Heb. 
hayah,  '  to  be,'  in  the  imperf.  Now  with  regard  to 
this  verb,  first,  it  does  not  mean  '  to  be'  essentially 
or  ontologically,  but  phenomenally ;  and  secondly, 
the  impf.  has  not  the  sense  of  a  present  ('  am ')  but 
of  a  fut.  ('will  be').  In  Ex  3**"-,  when  Moses  de- 
murred to  go  to  Egypt,  GJod  assured  lum,  saying, 
~T;  rsinK  '5  [ehteb  'immdk)  'I  will  be  with  thee.' 
When  he  asked  how  he  should  name  the  God  of 
their  fathers  to  the  people,  he  was  told  rt:rtK  -^  -•n* 
{ESTEH  'ilsher  ebteb).  Again  he  was  bidden 
say,  '  rt;r!K  'EHTEH  hath  sent  me  unto  you ' ;  and 
finally,  '  .ti-t  Yahweh,  the  God  of  your  fathers,  has 
sent  me  unto  you.'  From  all  this  it  seems  evident 
that  in  the  \-iew  of  the  writer  'ehyeh  and  yahiceh 
are  the  same :  that  God  is  'ehyeh,  '  I  will  be,'  when 
speaking  of  Himself,  and  yahweh,  'he  will  be,'  when 
spoken  of  bv  others.  What  He  will  be  is  left  un- 
expressed— He  will  be  with  them,  helper,  streng- 
thener,  deliverer.;! 

The  name  J"  can  hardly  have  been  altogether 

*  So  W.  B.  Smith.  f  KoWeke. 

I  Frd.  DeUtzsch,  PnUgomeiM,  95 ;  Honunel,  ART  110. 

§  Lt  2in  '  blasphemed  the  name'  is  already  in  LXX  '  named 
the  name.'  But  as  to  Jewish  interpretation,  cf.  Ikafanan,  Der 
GotUtnameAdonaijiiS. 

I  On  the  word  see  Driver,  "The  TelragTammaton*  in  Studia 
BiNiea,  Oxf .  1885. 
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new  to  Israel  before  their  deliverance.  A  new 
name  would  have  been  in  those  days  a  new  God. 
The  name  of  the  mother  of  Moses,  Yokebed  (Ex  6^^), 
contains  the  word,  and,  if  not  among  the  tribes 
generally,  the  name  was  probably  in  use  in  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  to  which  Moses  belonged.  The  view 
(Tiele,  Stade)  that  Moses  became  acquainted  with 
the  name  among  the  Midianites,  into  a  priestly 
family  of  whicli  he  had  married,  has  no  direct 
support  in  Heb.  tradition.  But  the  people  in 
Egypt  had,  no  doubt,  connexions  witli  the  desert 
trioes  on  the  east  of  them,  as  the  fli^jht  of  Moses 
to  Midian  suggests.  The  Kenites,  the  Midianite 
relatives  of  Moses,  attached  themselves  to  Israel 
(Jg  V  4").  And  the  Rechabites,  who  originally 
may  also  have  been  Kenites  (1  Ch  2**),  were  fer- 
vent worshippers  of  J"  (2  K  lO""';),  and  strenuous 
upholders  of  the  severer  nomadic  ideal  of  religious 
life  as  against  the  corruptions  which  Israel's  accept- 
ance of  the  Canaanite  civilization  had  introduced. 
Moses,  too,  demanded  liberty  to  go  '  A  three  days' 
journey  into  the  wilderness '  to  sacrifice  to  the 
God  of  the  Hebrews  (Ex  3^  5»).  These  things  at 
least  suggest  the  question  whether  the  name  J" 
was  not  known  also  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  (cf. 
Ex  18",  Dt33^-,  Jg5^«f). 

iv.  Idea  of  God  in  various  Periods.— (1)  T/ie 
pre- Mosaic  period. — It  has  been  made  a  question 
now  much  of  the  narratives  regarding  the  patri- 
archal ancestors  of  Israel  is  history  and  how  much 
legend.  The  stories  were  written  down  probably 
between  the  middle  of  the  10th  and  the  middle  of 
the  8th  centuries,  and  it  has  been  argued  that  they 
reflect  in  the  main  the  religious  ideas  of  this  period. 
But  the  historians  (J,  E)  from  whom  we  have  them 
did  not  invent  them,  but  transcribed  them  from  the 
national  consciousness,  and  they  must  in  any  case 
reflect  the  ideas  of  an  age  considerably  anterior  to 
their  own  date  as  literature.  The  theory  that 
names  like  Abraham  and  Sarah  are  those  of  ex- 
tinct deities  is  perhaps  overcome.  But  how  far  the 
wanderings  of  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  Joseph,  and 
their  relations  with  other  peoples,  reflect  tribal 
rather  than  individual  movements,  is  liable  to 
dispute.  It  is  strange  that  while  Edom,  Moab, 
.and  the  like  have  all  one  ejjonymous  ancestor, 
Israel  has  three,  all  most  unlike  one  another. 
Shall  we  hold  them  three  distinct  ideals  ?  Or  is 
Abraham  the  ideal  of  what  Israel  should  be,  and 
Jacob  the  type  of  tliat  which  it  was  ?  The  story 
of  Jacob  aiici  his  brother  Esau  has  been  read  as 
reflecting  the  historical  relations  of  the  peoples 
Israel  and  Edom,  and  their  respective  characters. 
If  so,  the  historian  who  depicted  his  own  people 
as  crafty,  unscrupulous,  and  godly,  and  their 
bitterest  enemy  as  the  careless,  noble,  natural 
man,  was  a  humorous  satirist  of  the  highest  rank. 
Historically,  however,  his  satire  must  be  judged  less 
than  just  to  his  own  people  and  more  than  partial 
to  Eaom.  Abraham  appears  a  purely  personal 
figure.  He  may  be  transfigured  by  religious 
idealism,  but  the  name  must  be  traditional. 

Apart  from  the  patriarchal  histories,  sources  of 
information  for  the  condition  of  prehistoric  Israel 
might  be  (1)  the  religious  condition  of  the  related 
peoples,  Edom,  Moab  and  Ammon,  and  Ishmael 
or  the  Arabs ;  and  (2)  any  survivals  appearing  in 
post-Mosaic  Israel  from  a  lower  stage  of  religion, 
e.g.  stone,  tree,  and  fountain  worship,  or  rites 
connected  with  the  dead,  the  possible  remains  of 
ancestor  worship.  Unfortunately,  our  knowledge 
of  the  peoples  related  to  Israel  belongs  to  a  period 
long  after  the  Exodus,  being  derived  from  the 
Bible  or  inscriptions.  The  assumption  that  the 
tribes  which  united  to  form  Israel  stood  at  the 
Exodus  on  the  same  religious  plane  as  these  peoples 
has  its  ditticulties.  When  we  consider  the  eleva- 
tion at  which  eventually  Israel  stood  above  these 


nations  we  hesitate  to  fix  any  historical  period, 
l)articularly  so  comparatively  modem  a  period  as 
tlie  Exodus,  at  which  they  must  liave  stood  on  a 
level.  However  powerful  and  creative  the  genius 
of  Moses  may  have  been,  he  did  not  create  a 
religion,  any  more  than  he  did  a  nation,  out  of 
nothing.  It  is  usually  assumed  that  tliese  small 
peoples,  such  as  Edom  and  Moab,  to  which  Israel 
was  related,  were  henotheistic,  i.e.  worshippers  of 
one  god  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Tlie  assump- 
tion seems  without  foundation.  Moab  had  a  chief 
god  Chemosh,  but  a  nation  so  polytheistic  as 
Assyria  had  also  a  chief  god,  Asshur,  and  so  other 
nations.  A  composite  god,  Ashtar-Chemosh,  is 
named  on  the  Moabite  Stone  ;  and  as  it  is  only  in 
S.  Arabia  that  Ashtar  (Athtar)  is  masc,  the  aeity 
here  allied  with  Chemosh  is  probably  Astarte. 
Neither  is  it  certain  that  the  Baal  of  Peor  or  of 
Meon  was  Chemosli.  Mount  Nebo  may  also  be 
named  from  the  god.  Various  deities  also  appear 
among  the  Edomites,  as  ^aush  or  ^^os  and  I^uzab. 
The  personal  names  Hadad,  Baal-hanan,  Malikram* 
are  all  theophorous.  And  Dusares  (Dhu-shShara, 
'  lord  of  Shara ')  was  worshipped  at  Petra,  though 
this  may  have  been  later. t  And,  of  course,  the 
Arabs  in  addition  to  a  number  of  gods  had  the 
three  great  goddesses  (the  daughters  of  'Alhlh), 
al  Ldt  (al-ildfuxt,  'the  goddess'  of  the  sun),  al 
'Uzza  ('the  powerful,'  possibly  the  Venus  star),  and 
Mandt  ('fate,'  'fortune,'  r^xn,  cf.  Meni,  Is  65"). 
A  monolatrous  Shemitic  people  is  not  discoverable 
in  the  historic  period.  The  territorial  position  of 
peoples  like  Moab  and  Edom  exposed  them  greatly 
to  influence  from  neighbouring  nations.  The  name 
Hadad  in  Edom  may  suggest  Aranutan  influence, 
and  Ashtar  in  Moab  the  influence  of  the  Canaauites ; 
but  the  occurrence  of  the  latter  name  in  a  royal 
document  like  the  inscription  of  Mesha  implies 
that  the  worship  of  Ashtar  was  national.  If  tnese 
small  peoples  be  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
monolatrous,  their  history  exhibits  a  degeneration 
and  movement  towards  polytheism.  While  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  Deity  may  be  presumed  to 
have  been  similar  among  all  the  Shemitic  peoples, 
if  they  could  be  ascertained,  the  complete  difference 
in  the  divine  names  current  anion"  these  small 
nations  and  in  Israel  suggests  a  prolonged  period 
of  separate  religious  development,  and  renders  any 
comparison  of  their  religion  with  that  of  Israel  at 
the  Exodus  barren  of  results. 

Certain  usages  are  supposed  to  point  to  ancestor 
worship  amon^  the  Hebrews.  The  teraphim,  a 
term  completely  obscure,  have  usually  Ijeen  con- 
sidered household  gods ;  though  household  gods 
need  not  necessarily  be  images  of  ancestors.  In 
one  passage  the  teraphim  appear  in  a  house  ( 1  S 
jgis.  16) .  jjj  others  they  are  represented  as  placed  in 
temples  (Jg  17*  18^*,  Hos  Z*).  Laban  calls  them 
his  '  gods  '  (Gn  31^) ;  that  they  were  of  human 
form  or  size  can  hardly  be  inferred  from  1  S  19. 
Teraphim  are  usually  coupled  with  Ephod  (wh. 
see),  and  in  Israel  were  certainly  used  in  consulting 
J"  and  gaining  oracles  from  Him  (Hos  3*),  though 
their  use  is  condemned  (1  S  \S^).  Nebuchad- 
nezzar also  used  them  to  obtain  an  oracle  from 
his  gods  (Ezk  2\^).  That  the  '  Elohim  '  to  which 
the  servant  was  to  be  brought  who  desired  to 
remain  for  ever  with  his  master  (Ex  21*)  was  a 
family  idol,  :J:  is  wholly  improbable  from  the  con- 
text. The  practice  of  cutting  off  the  hair  in 
mourning  for  the  dead  M'as  probably  a  softening 
of  the  former  more  extravagant  custom  of  tearing 
out  the  hair.  §     The   practice   seemed    perfectly 

'  Baethgen,  Deitriige,  11  ff. ;  Buhl,  Gach.  der  Edomiter,  47  ff. 

tWellh.,i£e«t«a,  49. 

t  Schwally,  Leben  nach  dem  Tode,  87. 

8  Wellh.,  iiM«e2, 182.  The  passage  Jer  415  shows  that '  cutting:' 
one's  flesh  (Lv  1928,  Jer  166  470),  whatever  it  orisrinally  meant, 
was  then  merelj*  a  token  of  excessive  grief.    Of.  Hos  T^*. 


harmless  to  the  prophets  (Is  3**  15=*,  Mie  P*), 
though  forbidden  later  (Dt  14*,  Lv  21*) ;  but  the 
prohibition  may  repose  on  the  feeling  that  the 
rite  was  characteristic  of  a  religion  alien  to  that 
of  J."  If  Dt  26"  mean  that  f<K)d  was  offered  to 
the  dead,  such  an  offering  was  not  of  the  nature 
of  a  sacrifice,  but  merely  an  expression  of  the 
feeling  which  the  mourner  strove  to  cherish  that 
the  departed  were  not  dead,  as  appears  from  a 
multitude  of  passages  in  Arab,  poetry.  The 
mourner  cried  to  the  dead,  '  Be  not  far ' !  though 
he  had  to  answer  himself,  '  Nay,  every  one  that  is 
beneath  the  ground  is  far '  !  (Qamasa,  373).  When 
two  friends  visited  the  grave  of  their  comrade, 
and  drinking  each  his  cup  of  wine  poured  the 
third  upon  the  grave,  they  only  gave  their  friend 
his  share  as  if  he  were  alive  (9am.  398).  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  dead  were  thought  dangerous, 
and  requiring  to  be  placated  by  offerings.  The 
name  '  Elohim '  bestowed  on  the  spectre  of  Samuel 
(1  S  28")  is  strange,  but  the  single  instance  can 
hardly  suffice  to  prove  that  the  dead  in  general 
were  regarded  as  '  Elohim ' ;  aU  other  statements  j 
regarding  the  dead,  the  name  rephaim  given  to  | 
them,  and  the  fact  that  the  'obs  twittered  and  t 
muttered  and  spoke  low  out  of  the  ground  (Is  8^  ' 
21H),  indicate  tliat  they  were  regarded  as  anything  ■ 
but  powerful  '  gods.'  *  I 

Certain  things,  such  as  Jacob's  vision  at  Bethel 
(Gn  28),  and  names  like  the  '  Oak  of  Moreh '   ('  the 
oracle,'  Gn   12*),   the  '  Oak  of    the  soothsayers ' 
( Jg  9*^),  have  been  thought  remains  of  the  animistic 
stage  of  religion  still  surviving  in  the  historical 
period.     Certainly,  the  names  Baal  '  lord,'  Melek 
Milk,  MUcom   '  king,'  al  Lat   '  the  goddess,'  all 
show  that  the  stage  of  promiscuous  or  general 
animism,  if  it  ever  existed,  had  long  been  overpast  i 
by  all   the   Shemitic   peoples.     But   to  primitive  ' 
minds  the  difficulty  of  realizing  a  deity  apart  from  I 
a  local  abode  or  some  form  would  be  great,  and  it  ' 
was  natural  to  localize  the  god  in  some  fertile  | 
spot,  grove  or  evergreen  tree,  or  fountain  of  living  \ 
water,  where  his  beneficent  operation   was  most  * 
I)erceptible.     Why  great  or  prominent  blocks  of  ; 
stone  should  have  been  regarded  as  his  dwelling-  ' 
place  is  more  obscure.     At  a  later  period  men  ; 
perhaps    invited    the    presence    of    the   deity  by  | 
erecting     pillars,    mazzibotk,    or    artificial    trees,  j 
'askei'u,  when  the  natural  objects  were  not  at  hand,  i 
This  difficulty  of  realizing  a  deity  without  abode 
and  apart  from   some  form  explains  the  use  of  ■ 
images,  particularly  when  consulting  him  for  an 
oracle,    and   it   explains  also  the    erection    of    a  ^ 
'  house '  for  the  god.     The  difficulty  was  felt  all  '' 
through  the  history  of  Israel :  at  the  Exodus  (Ex 
32),  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  (Jg  8**«-  17^),  and 
much  later  (Is  2*),  as  it  has  been  felt  in  large  sections  [ 
of  the  Christian  Church.     The  Ark,  to  which  the  ! 
presence  of  J "  was  attached,  relieved  the  difticulty  | 
without  representing  J"  under  any  form.     When  a  : 
house  was  buUt  in  which  J"  was  present,  the  Ark  ' 
lost  its  significance  and  disappeared.     The  Ephod,  | 
whatever    it  was    [Ephod],   was    used  when    an  | 
oracle  was  sought.      In  David's  days  its  use  was  | 
held  legitimate   (I  S  21'  23®),   afterwards  it  dis-  i 
appears  from  the  legitimate  ciiltus.  \ 

From  the  Exodus  J"'s  revelation  of  Himself  was  I 
given,  and  men's  thoughts  of  Him  suggested  through  ! 
the  national  history.  He  showed  what  He  was  in  I 
great  deeds  rather  than  declared  it  in  words.  He  ! 
was  less  the  God  of  nature  than  of  human  history.  | 
Even  when  He  performed  wonders  in  nature  it  was 
usually  in  connexion  with  the  life  of  the  people  and  i 
for  moral  ends,  but  in  history  His  higher  ethical 
attributes  and  purposes  received  direct  illustration.  '' 
Further,  His  operations  being  on  the  stage  of  Israel's 

•  Against  the  construction  put  by  Schwally  on  Jer  IC,  see  i 
Giesebrecht,  Jerem^  and  Driver,  Detit.  292. 


national  history,  were  much  more  conspicuous  and 
easily  read  than  they  would  have  been  ii  performed 
in  the  life  of  individuals.  His  deliverance  of  the 
nation  from  Egypt  revealed  His  power  and  redemp- 
tive goodness  on  a  scale  tliat  left  an  impression 
never  effaced  from  the  heart  of  the  people.  His 
destruction  of  the  nation,  predicted  by  the  prophets 
and  fidfiUed,  taught  once  for  all  that  He  was  the 
righteous  God  and  moral  Ruler  of  the  nations. 

The  religious  development  of  Israel  is  virtually 
a  development  in  the  idea  of  God.  As  God  was 
the  only  force  in  the  world,  particularly  in  human 
history,  when  a  crisis  occurred  in  history  some  con- 
ception of  God  had  to  be  called  in  to  explain  it ; 
and  when  mysterious  problems  arose  in  the  national 
or  individual  life,  the  problem  was  immediately 
reflected  back  upon  God,  and  became  one  in  regard 
to  His  nature  or  action.  In  Israel  the  religious 
progress  appears  in  the  form  of  a  conflict.  Aid  if 
a  conflict  implies  lower  elements  and  conceptions, 
it  also  implies  a  higher  element  which  was  con- 
scious of  the  lower,  and  strove  either  to  eject  it  or 
transform  it.  Such  a  transmuting  force  existed  in 
Israel  from  the  beginning,  producing  the  results 
which  mankind  now  inherit.  This  force  may  be 
identified  with  the  moral  in  the  conception  of  J". 
Mere  progress  in  itself  does  not  decide  that  the 
progress  was  natural  or  supernatural.  Our  con- 
victions in  regard  to  this  point  will  be  formed 
rather  from  our  contemplation  of  the  results 
eventually  ^achieved,  from  contrasting  these  re- 
sults with  Ihose  attained  anj'where  else,  and  from 
the  trust  we  place  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
prophets  and  leaders  of  Israel  who  felt  that  they 
were  inspired.  In  a  general  way  the  religious 
history  ot  Israel  may  be  divided  into  three  periods, 
in  each  of  which  the  conflict  resulted  in  a  clearer 
conception  o£ (Jod,  or  of  J'  the  God  of  Israel : — 

(a)  The  period  from  the  Exodus  to  the  revolution 
of  Jehu. — The  revolution  of  Jehu  put  its  seal  on 
the  life-work  of  Elijah  ;  it  gave  national  expression 
to  his  demand  :  '  If  J'  be  God,  foUow  Mm'  (I  K 
18^).  To  the  mass  the  struggle  probably  appeared 
an  external  one  between  two  names,  two  deities ; 
and  it  issued  in  the  acceptance  of  the  one.  The 
numerical  oneness  of  God  was  recognized.  To 
Elijah  and  others  the  question  was  not  one  of 
numerical  unity  only,  but  also  of  moral  nature. 

(b)  The  prophetic  period. — The  conflict  resulting 
in  the  recognition  of  J"  as  God  alone,  at  least  in 
Israel,  was  followed  by  one  more  inward.  Though 
Baal  as  another  than  J"  was  set  aside,  Baal  had 
incorporated  himself  in  J".  Now,  the  conflict 
was  not  between  J"  and  another,  it  was  an 
internal  one  between  J"  and  Jehovah-Baal,  be- 
tween two  conceptions  of  Him — the  popular  and 
the  prophetic.  In  the  popular  conception  J"  was 
still  mainly  their  national  god,  the  god  of  the 
land,  giver  of  its  com  and  wine,  and  whose  most 
pleasing  service  was  sacrifice  and  offering ;  while 
to  the  prophets  He  was  a  purely  ethical  Being, 
elevated  far  above  the  people,  the  righteous  Ruler, 
to  whom  material  oflferings  were  inappreciable, 
and  whose  seirice  could  be  nothing  but  a  righteous 
life.  What  proportion  existed  tetween  the  pro- 
phetic party  and  the  more  backward  popular  mass 
cannot  be  kno^vn.  The  prophets  now  broke  \*ith 
the  people  as  a  whole,  as  they  believed  J"  had 
broken  with  it  and  determined  to  destroy  it.  In 
earlier  times  prophets  had  broken  only  \»ith  par- 
ticular dynasties  and  threatened  them  with  destruc- 
tion. But  there  was  no  difference  in  principle 
between  the  earlier  and  the  canonical  prophets ; 
the  grounds  on  which  J"  rejected  a  dynasty  and 
the  people  were  alike  moral  (1  K  22).  *A  hmidred 
years  before  the  time  of  the  canonical  prophets, 
Elijah  by  his  words,  '  the  children  of  Israel  have 
forsaken  thy  covenant,'  and  by  his  flight  to  Horeb, 
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expressed  his  feeling  that  the  breach  was  now  one 
between  J"  and  the  people.  Yet  the  breach  was 
not  absolute  or  linal.  Isaiah's  conception  of  the 
Remnant  appears  already  in  Elijah's  days :  '  I  will 
leave  me  7U00  men  in  Israel  '(IK  19").  The  de- 
struction of  the  state,  foretold  by  the  prophets, 
verified  the  prophetic  conception  ot  J" :  He  was  the 
righteous  Ruler  of  the  nations.  It  verified  also  their 
judgment  upon  the  past  religious  life  of  the  people. 

(f)  From  the  destruction  of  tlie  State  onward. — 
The  prophetic  principles  regarding  J"  had  been 
conspicuously  illustrated  in  the  national  history  : 
J"  was  God  alone  ;  He  was  righteous ;  His  nature 
was  inscribeil  in  letters  of  fire  across  the  people's 
life  and  experience.  But  being  written  on  the 
national  history,  these  principles  were  as  yet, 
to  the  individual  mind,  rather  abstract.  They 
were  schematic,  diagrammatic,  seen  to  be  true 
on  the  gi'eat  scale  and  intellectually,  hardly  yet 
felt  to  De  true  in  the  experience  of  the  indi- 
vidual. They  had  to  be  assimilated  into  the  per- 
sonal experience,  equated  by  reflection  with  the 
condition  of  tlie  world,  the  state  of  the  people,  the 
life  of  the  individual.  The  process  raised  great 
problems,  all  of  which  became  problems  about 
(iod.  (a)  J"  was  God  alone  and  righteous,  yet  He 
took  no  pains  to  assert  Himself  against  the  world. 
He  slept ;  the  throne  of  the  universe  seemed  vacant ; 
the  nations  knew  Him  not,  and  -wrought  unchecked 
their  cruelties  on  the  earth.  ((3)  So,  too,  Israel 
was  His  people ;  they  possessed  the  truth ;  His 
cause  ancl  theirs  was  one  ;  because  the  eternal 
truth  was  in  their  hearts  tliey  were  righteous  as 
against  the  world,  but  all  appeals  to  His  tribunal 
were  vain ;  their  passionate  cries  that  He  would 
arise  and  plead  their  cause,  and  their  passionate 
hopes,  '  he  is  near  that  will  justify  me,'  only  ex- 
pired on  the  air.  (7)  And  in  like .  manner  the 
individual  pined  away  solitary  and  deserted : 
'  Mine  eyes  tail  while  I  wait  for  my  God  '  (Fs  69^). 
More  daring  spirits  like  Job  rose  in  rebellion  :  the 
throne  of  tlie  world  was  not  vacant,  it  Avas  filled 
by  an  Immorality ;  the  human  conscience  rose, 
and,  proclaiming  itself  greater  than  He,  deposed 
Him  from  His  seat.  The  OT  closed  leaving  these 
conflicts  still  undecided,  though  not  without  efforts 
towards  a  reconciliation.  The  people  found  a 
))eace  in  hope  and  the  future,  and  endured  as  seeing 
Him  who  is  invisible.  The  individual  spirit,  too, 
caught  glimpses  of  a  future  beyond  the  borders  of 
this  life,  and  in  the  ecstasy  of  faith  could  say,  '  I 
know  that  I  shall  see  God.'  A  few  in  their  loitiest 
moments  were  able  to  bring  the  reconciliation  into 
the  present  and  feel  it  if  not  think  it.  Though  J" 
was  seen  in  the  world  and  in  events.  He  was  not 
exhausted  by  them.  He  stood  above  them  and 
apart.  The  mind,  too,  was  its  own  place,  it  could 
detach  itself  from  its  external  conditions.  And 
thus  J"  and  the  soul  had  fellowship,  through  no 
medium,  spirit  with  spirit — '  Nevertheless  I  am 
continually  with  thee'  (Ps  73"^). 

(2)  The  Exodiia  to  tlie.  revolution  of  Jehu. — From 
the  Exodus  onward  J"  was  the  God  of  Israel. 
People  and  prophets  were  at  one  in  this.  Israel 
never  had  any  other  native  God  but  J" ;  if  por- 
tions of  the  people  declined  to  the  service  of  the 
local  Baals,  .1'  was  always  the  national  God,  and  a 
conscience  within  the  people  constantly  recalled 
them  to  His  service.  From  Hosea  downwards 
Avriters  are  in  the  habit  of  stigmatizing  the  corrupt 
worship  of  .J '  at  the  high  places  as  Baal  worship, 
— as  no  doubt  in  principle  it  was, — but  probably 
strict  idolatry,  in  the  sense  of  worship  of  other 
gods  than  J",  was  never  very  widespread  either  in 
the  north  or  south,  though  towards  the  decline  of 
the  Jndtean  state  various  Eastern  idolatries  were 
practised  by  some  cla.sses  of  the  ])eople.  That  J" 
was  God  of  Israel  was  the  faith  of  all,  though  the 


faith  might  mean  diflerent  things  to  different 
minds,  or  among  different  classes.  To  some  it 
might  mean  merely  that  J"  was  Israel's  national 
God  as  other  peoples  had  also  their  gods  (Mic  4') ; 
to  others  it  might  mean  something  higher.  A 
Shemitic  mind  might  rise  to  general  conceptions 
very  slowly ;  and  while  practically  J "  was  the 
only  God  to  him,  the  theoretical  notion  that  He 
was  God  alone  might  not  have  occurred  to  him. 
It  perhaps  needed  that  internal  conflict  which 
arose  through  the  slowness  of  the  popular  mind, 
and  that  outward  collision  with  idolatrous  nations 
which  occurred  in  the  days  of  the  great  prophets 
to  bring  the  unity  of  God  to  speculative  clearness. 
Heb.  tradition  places  the  Decalogue  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Israel  s  national  development,  and  the 
prophets  by  their  references  to  the  moral  Torah 
as  known  to  the  people  from  the  first,  but  '  for- 
gotten'by  them,  appear  to  follow  the  tradition. 
Moses  is  everywhere  regarded  as  a  prophet,  and 
probably  his  teaching,  like  that  of  the  prophets, 
consisted  (apart  from  his  lofty  conceptions  of  God) 
in  the  main  of  social  and  civil  ethics.  Though  the 
first  commandment  does  not  say  that  J"  is  God 
alone,  the  negative  element,  '  Thou  shalt  have  no 
gods  before  me,' is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  religions.  J"  was  a  jealous  God.  Why  was  He 
jealous?  Jealousy  is  the  reaction  of  one's  self- 
consciousness  against  a  wrong  done  him.  What 
was  the  idea  held  of  J"  when  it  was  thought  His 
consciousness  of  Himself  would  feel  other  gods 
beside  Him  intolerable  ?  If  the  Decalogue  be 
Mosaic,  there  was  virtual  monotheism  in  Israel 
since  the  Exodus,  though  it  might  be  only  among 
the  higher  minds,  and  more  latent  than  conscious. 
And  that  which  made  J"  unique  at  least,  if  not 
alone,  was  His  moral  being.  W  riters  of  all  schools 
are  agreed  that  ethical  elements  entered  into  the 
conception  of  J"  from  the  beginning.  There  was 
at  least  on  His  nature  a  crescent  of  light,  which 
waxed  till  it  overspread  His  face,  and  He  was  light 
with  no  darkness  <at  all.  When  Moses  sat  judging 
the  people,  dispensing  right  and  justice  in  the 
name  of  their  God,  it  could  not  but  appear  to  the 
people  that  He  was  a  God  of  righteousness.  It  has 
been  contended  that  in  subsequent  history  J"  some- 
times displayed  '  unaccountable  humours,'  that  is, 
moods  of  mind  and  a  kind  of  action  not  reducible 
under  the  moral  idea.  The  arguments  for  this  are 
not  quite  cogent.  At  all  events,  Israel  entered 
upon  national  existence  with  two  articles  of  faith  : 
that  J"  was  their  God  alone,  and  that  in  His  Being 
He  was  moral,  the  impersonation  of  Right  and 
Righteousness.  And  emotional  energy  was  given 
to  these  two  articles  by  the  consciousness  of  having 
been  redeemed  by  their  God.  Behind  the  peoples 
national  life  lay  the  consciousness  of  redemption 
as  much  as  it  lies  behind  the  life  of  the  Christian! 

Israel's  self  -  consciousness  as  a  nation  was 
virtually  identical  with  its  consciousness  of  J", 
its  God.  J",  indeed,  was  all  in  all,  the  peoule 
little  else  than  the  medium  through  whieli  He 
displayed  Himself.  The  old  anthology  recording 
Israel's  conflicts  with  the  nations  is  called  '  The 
Book  of  the  Wars  of  J"'  (Nu  21>^).  Meroz  is 
cursed,  because  it  came  not  '  to  the  help  of  J" '  ( Jg 
5"^).  The  people's  victories  are  '  the  righteous 
acts  of  J",  the  righteous  acts  of  His  rule  in  Israel ' 
(Jg  5").  The  furore  of  enthusiasm  for  J"  in  the 
song  of  Deborah  reflects  back  light  on  the  Exodus 
and  the  work  of  Moses.  The  conceptions  regard- 
ing J"  found  in  the  oldest  literature  differ  little 
from  those  of  the  prophetic  age  and  subsequent 
times,  except  that  tliey  are  less  broadly  expressed. 
(a)  The  dwelling-place  of  J"  was  often  at  least 
conceived  as  superterrestrial.  He  '  came  down  '  to 
see  the  tower  which  men  did  build  (Gn  11*),  and 
to  discover  if    the  wickedness  of  Sodom   corre- 
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si>onded  to  tlie  cry  against  it  (18**),  and  He  rained  = 
tire  on   the  cities  of  the  plain  h-om  J"  'out  of 
heaven '  ( 19**).    To  Moses  He  said  He  had  come  ; 
down  to  save  His  people  (Ex  3*).     But,  though  ! 
heaven  was  His  throne.  He  manifested  Himself  ; 
over  all  the  earth, — to  Abraham  in  Ur  and  Canaan  ;  | 
to  Jacob  in  Mesopotamia,  to  whom  He  also  said,  I 
'  Fear  not  to  go  down  to  Egypt ;  I  will  go  down  \ 
with  thee '  (Gn  46^) ;  to  Moses  at  Sinai  and  in  j 
Egypt ;  to  Hij?  people,  going  before  them  into  ! 
Canaan  (Ex  33").     There,  though   His  presence  ' 
was  siiecially  attached  to  the  Ark,  He  also  revealetl  ; 
Himself  to  Joshua  as  the  captain  of  the  Lord's 
hosts  (Jos  5"),  and  by  His  spirit  He  ruled,  the  ■ 
people,  raising    up   judges,    inspiring    Saul    and  | 
David.     (6)  As  to  His  relation  to  nature,  it  is  said  | 
in  the  oldest  Creation  narrative  that  He  made  ! 
heaven    and    earth,    and    all    the    creatures,    as  { 
well  as  man  (Gn  2).     On  the  highest  scale  He  | 
commands  nature,  sending  a  universal  flood  upon 
the  earth,  opening  the  windows  of  heaven  and  | 
breaking  up    the  fountains   of    the    great   deep  ( 
(Gn  7).     By  some  convulsion  of  nature  He  '  over-  l 
throws '  the  cities  of  the  plain  (Gn  19).     Before  ) 
Joshua  He  made  the  sun  and  moon  stand  still  in  | 
the  sky  (Jos  10^) ;  and  at  His  command  the  stars  I 
fight  in  their  courses  against  Sisera  ( Jg  o**).     All  : 
earthly  and  heavenly  forces  obey  Him.    He  caused  ; 
an  east  wind  to  blow,  and  rolled  back  the  sea  i 
(Ex  14-^) ;  He  brought  locusts  on  Egypt  (10*^),  and  t 
turned  the  river  into  blood  (7*®) ;  He  sent  hail  and  [ 
fire  (9^)  and  darkness  (1(P).     In  the  days  of  Ahab  | 
He  scourged  the  land  three  and  a  half  years  with  ! 
a  drought   (1  K  17*),  and  in  the  time  of  DaWd 
devastated  the  people  with  a  pestUence  (2  S  24*^). 
(c)  In  the    early  literature  Israel    had   not    yet 
entered  greatly  into  relation  with  the  nations ; 
the  teaching  ot  Scripture  regarding  J'^s  rule  of  the 
nations  first  appears  in  the    prophets  when  the 
great    Assyrian    and    Babylonian    empires    came 
upon  the  stage  of  the  world's  history.     But  the 
same  conceptions  appear  in  the  earlier  literature 
as  in  the  later.     J"  showed  His  power  over  Egypt  ■ 
when  He  brought  out  the  people  with  a  high  hand,  i 
slew  the  firstborn,  and  overwhelmed  the  army  in 
the  sea.     He  drove  out  the  nations  before  Israel, 
and  gave  David  his  victories  over  Aram  and  the 
peoples  around.     In  Israel  itself  He  is  the  Living 
God  and  Ruler.      His  angel  leads  the   hosts  of 
Joshua  and  Barak.    The  government  of  the  people 
is  in  His  hand.      When   in  early  times  a  crisis 
arises,  He  raises  up  a  judge  to  save  the  people  ;  ' 
when  the  old  order  changes.  He  elects  Sam  to  the  | 
throne  ;  and  when  the  age  of  conflict  is  over  and  ' 
an  era  of  peaceful  development  is  inaugurated.  He  | 
'  builds  an  house '  for  David,  making  his  dynasty  ' 
perpetual.     Human  leaders  are  but  the  form  in 
which  .J "  clothes  His  own  efiiciency,  for  it  is  His 
spirit  animating  them  that  makes  them  heroes  [ 
and  saviours,  such  as  were  the  judges  and  Saul.  ■ 
The  spirit  of  J"  is  J"  exercising  efiiciency.     And  | 
though  this  efiiciency  is  most  visible  in  the  ex-  i 
temal  rule  of  the  people  it  operates  also  in  the  ■ 
sphere  of  thought,  raising  up  prophets  and  Nazir- 
ites.     The  external  and  the  inward  often  go  hand 
in   hand,   as  when  DaWd    made    Jerusalem    the  i 
spiritual  as  well  as  political  capital  of  the  king- 
dom, and  when  prophets  of  the  Lord  like  Nathan 
and  Gad  became  his  advisers,     (d)  J'^s  rule  of  the 
world  and  of  His  people  is  moral.     For  his  sin  } 
Adam  forfeited  Eden ;  for  their  ^\^ckedness  man-  j 
kind  were  drowned   by  a  flood,  and  the  cities  of  i 
the  plain  overthrown.     Ahab's  sin  was  chastised  1 
by  a  drought,  and  David's  by  a  pestilence.     The  { 
histories  being  so  greatly  public  annals,  little  is  ; 
said  of  the  relation  of  J"  to  the  individual.     But  | 
such   histories  as  those    of    Sarah,   Rachel,   and  j 
Hannah  indicate  how  closely  connected  J"  was  1 


thought  to  be  with  famUy  life ;  and  such  narra- 
tives as  the  covenants  between  Jacob  and  Laban 
(Gn  31**^),  Abraham  and  Abimelech  (21** ),  Joshoa 
and  the  Gibeonites  (Jos  9**),  show  how  He  entered 
into  the  common  life  of  men.  That  J""s  treatment 
of  the  individual  was  considered  moral  everj-where 
appears,  e.g.  the  brethren  of  Joseph  (Gn  42-'*-), 
Korah  (Nu  16***-),  Achan  (Jos  7**),  Hophni  and 
Phinehas  (1  S  3"),  Ahab  (1  K  21«»-).  In  Ex  32»  J" 
says,  '  Whosoever  hath  sinned  against  me,  him  will 
I  blot  out  of  ray  book.'  And  in  narrating  the  death 
of  Abimelech,  the  very  ancient  historian  says,  'Thus 
God  requited  the  wickedness  of  Abimelech  which 
he  did  unto  his  father '  ( Jg  9^  ^).  And  on  reward 
of  righteousness,  comp.  David's  words,  1  S  26** 
'  The  Lord  render  to  every  man  his  righteousness.' 
Of.  2  S  2*,  1  K  18"«-.  And,  finaUy,  (e)  the  idea  of 
J^s  foresight  and  predetermination  is  illustrated 
in  the  protevangelium  (Gn  3**-  **),  in  the  covenant 
promises  to  Abraham  (Gn  15),  in  the  destinies 
appointed  for  Jacob  and  Esau  (25^  27*'*'- ***•),  and 
in  the  place  and  character  predicted  for  the  children 
of  Jacob  (Gn  49). 

The  earlier  part  of  the  period  from  the  Exodus 
to  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Omri  was  a  time  of 
warfare  with  external  enemies  tiU  J"  gave  His 
people  rest  under  David  ;  and  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  name  'J"  of  HosUj'  or  fully,  'J",  God  of 
Hosts '  (nix^  'hSk  ''),  may  have  arisen  during  this 
time  of  eonflict-^the  '  hosts '  being  those  of  &raeL 
It  is  strange  that  the  name  is  not  found  in  the 
Hex.,  appearing  in  Samuel,  and  particularly  in 
the  prophets.  It  is  possible  that  the  title  had 
some  concrete  origin  such  as  is  suggested,  and 
that  it  did  not  originally  refer  to  the  hosts  of 
heaven,  whether  stars  or  angels,  nor  to  the 
general  cosmic  forces  of  the  universe.  In  the 
prophets,  however,  there  is  certainly  no  reference 
to  the  hosts  of  Israel.  Between  the  time  of  the 
battle-cry,  '  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon ' 
( Jg  7'-*),  and  the  words  of  Isaiah,  '  In  returning 
and  rest  shall  ye  be  saved '  (Is  30*^),  a  world  had 
passed  away  and  a  new  one  arisen.  The  ancient 
name  'J"  of  Hosts'  was  used  as  the  loftiest 
name  for  J",  suggesting  His  royal  majesty  and 
infinite  power  ;  but  in  all  likelihood  the  prophets 
used  the  name  as  a  single  title  without  analyzing 
it,  and  never  asking  themselves  what  the  '  hosts ' 
were.    J"  of  Hosts  means  God  of  the  universe.  * 

(3)  The  Prophetic  period. — J"  was  pre-eminently 
the  God  of  human  history,  and  it  was  in  their 
history  that  the  people  learned  to  know  Him. 
The  stages  through  which  the  history  ran  led  the 
people's  thoughts  ever  more  from  the  external  to 
the  inward  in  J".  First,  the  victories  He  gave  them 
at  the  Elxodus,  at  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  and  in 
Da\-id's  days,  revealed  the  might  of  J ".  Then, 
their  defeats  in  after  days,  and  the  dissolution  of 
the  state,  gave  them  a  sight  into  His  inward  bein§. 
Xo  prophet  or  writer  ever  attributed  Israel's 
disasters  to  the  might  of  the  nations  or  their  gods  ; 
they  were  due  to  J''  their  God  Himself.  They 
were  chastisements,  revealing  His  moral  being. 
And  finaUy,  in  the  depression  that  lay  on  them 
from  the  tlxUe,  never  uplifted,  they  learned  to 
transcend  both  history  and  external  conditions, 
and  to  know  J"  as  a  spiritual  fellowship.  They 
were  ever  with  Him  (Fs  73^).  They  were  satisfied 
with  His  likeness  (Fs  17*^) ;  J"  was  God  of  the 
spirits  of  all  flesh  (Nu  16-  27*«).  His  afflictions 
had  already  enabled  Jeremiah  to  reach  this  stage, 
in  whom  we  see  prophecy  transfigured  into  piety. 

Under  Solomon,  Israel  entered  into  the  circle  of 
civilized  nations.  His  father  David  was  a  fervent 
Jeho\-ist ;  fervour  was  scarcely  characteristic  of 
himself  in  any  direction.     As  ne  built  houses  for 

*  See  Kaatzsch,  ZAW,  1S86 ;  PRE^  *.  '  Zebooth ' ;  Borehert, 
SK.  1896. 
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the  gods  of  the  neigVibouring  peoples  among  whom 
he  found  his  wives,  he  cannot  have  been  a  logical 
monotheist.  Neither  was  Ahab  this  even  a 
hundred  years  later,  though  there  is  no  evi- 
dence, but  the  reverse,  that  he  abandoned  the 
worship  of  J".  The  century  after  Solomon  wit- 
nessed the  complete  absorption  of  the  native  popu- 
lation ;  but  if  Israel  subdued  the  Canaanites,  it 
was  in  turn  conquered  by  them.  It  inherited 
their  civilization,  but  the  heritage  included  a 
legacy  of  debased  moral  conceptions  and  practices. 
J"  took  possession  of  the  native  shrines,  and  so 
became  God  of  the  land ;  but  as  He  was  wor- 
shipped where  the  Baals  had  been  before,  to  many 
He  might  seem  not  unlike  them.  The  confusion 
was  increased  by  the  fact  that  tlie  name  haal,  i.e. 
'lord,'  Mas  applied  to  J".*  Processes  had  been 
going  on  for  long  of  which  we  have  no  clear 
account.  It  was  in  a  way  a  fortunate  thing  that 
Ahab  introduced  the  worship  of  the  Tyrian  Baal. 
It  brought  matters  to  a  pass,  and  awoke  men  to 
see  what  was  at  stake.  IMie  persecution  of  the  J" 
party  was  no  doubt  caused  by  their  opposition,  for 
Ahao  was  no  propagandist.  Though  Elijah  was 
the  spokesman  of  tlie  party,  he  had  a  wide  move- 
ment behind  him.  Obadiah,  the  chamberlain,  hid 
100  prophets  of  J"  in  caves  (1  K  18").  The  dis- 
affection had  invaded  the  army.  "When  the 
people  'limped  between  two  opinions'  (18^'),  it 
was  a  struggle  between  their  own  convictions  and 
the  influence  of  the  court.  Some  indeed,  like  the 
Rechabites,  were  more  radical,  seeing  in  the  Baal 
worship  only  a  feature  of  the  Canaanite  civiliza- 
tion accepted  by  Israel,  which  they  would  have 
swept  away,  returning  to  the  ancient  ideal  of  a 
nomadic  life.  And  Hosea  appears  to  express  a 
.similar  sentiment  when  he  says  that  J"  shall 
allure  Israel  into  the  wilderness  and  give  her  her 
vineyards  from  there  {2'*-i').  At  last  the  spirit 
of  revolt  embodied  itself  in  Jehu,  and  swept  away 
the  house  of  Omri  and  Baal  together.  J"  stood 
with  no  rival.  It  was  a  great  though  only  an 
external  victory.  Tlie  scene  of  conflict  now 
changes  to  the  nature  of  J"  Himself,  and  the 
conflict  is  waged  by  the  canonical  prophets. 

The  prophets  taught  nothing  new  about  J",t 
though,  with  history  as  their  lesson-book,  they 
taught  many  things  more  clearly.  And  to  many 
who  had  boon  blind  to  J"'s  operations  in  the  past, 
what  they  taught  may  have  seemed  strange  and 
even  incredible.  Each  prophet  has  some  special 
truth  about  J"  to  declare,  and  the  truth  is  per- 
haps a  reflection  of  his  own  kind  of  mind.  But  as 
the  separate  colours  combine  to  form  the  pure 
light,  all  their  separate  truths  unite  to  reveal  the 
full  nature  of  J",  for  it  takes  many  human  minds 
to  make  up  the  divine  mind.  The  prophets,  like 
their  predecessors,  are,  flrst  of  all,  seers ;  their 
function  is  to  foresee  and  predict ;  their  teaching 
about  the  nature  of  J"  only  sustains  their  pre- 
dictions. The  simultaneous  rise  of  four  men  such 
as  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  Micah,  each  inde- 
pendent of  all  the  others,  is  a  mystery.  Amos 
says,  '  The  Lord  God  doeth  nothing  without 
revealing  his  counsel  to  his  servants  the  pro- 
phets '  (3'').  But  the  revelation  was  probably  in 
some  way  mediated.  Did  the  prophet  s  ear  catch 
distant  sounds  of  movements  among  the  nations, 
unheard  by  other  ears  ?  or  was  it  their  thought  of 
J",  ever  becoming  more  powerful  and  engrossing, 
that  led  them  to  project  the  calamitous  future  ? 
Probably  it  was  Lotn  combined.  It  is  usually 
argued  that  the  prophets  reached  their  mono- 
theism along  the  line  of  the  etliical  conception 

•  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  names  compounded 
with  Baal  occur  not  onlj-  in  Saul's  but  in  David's  family.  Cf. 
also  IIos  216. 

+  Sec,  now,  Wellh.  Isr.  u.  Jild.  Gfschichte,  110. 


of  J"  ;  from  being  tlie  Unique  One  J"  became  the 
Only  One.  Possibly  their  minds  movetl  along 
several  lines.  Tlie  prophets  of  the  8th  cent,  do 
not  formally  declare  J"  to  be  God  alone,  though 
they  silently  ignore  all  other  gods  ;  it  is  only  m 
the  age  of  Dt  and  in  that  of  Deutero-Isaiah  that 
J"'s  sole  Godhead  is  directly  expressed. 

It  is  now  a  common-place  to  say  that  Amos 
taught  that  J"  is  absolute  Righteousness,  the 
impersonation  of  the  moral  idea  ;  that  moral  evil 
alone  is  sin  ;  and  that  tlie  only  service  J"  desires 
is  a  righteous  life  (thougli  Amos  also  teaches  that 
J"  is  good  and  compassionate,  a**'-  7"^-) ;  and  that 
Hosea  represents  J"  as  unchanging  Love,  which 
no  ingratitude  of  His  people  can  weary  or  alienate 
(though  Hosea  does  not  forget  the  righteousness 
of  J",  2>") ;  and  that  to  Isaiah  J"  is  the  tran- 
scendent Sovereign  and  universal  Lord  (though  he, 
too,  recognizes  the  fatherly  goodness  and  nurture 
of  J",  1^  5'*''').  Isaiah  expresses  his  conception  in 
the  tierm  kddosh,  of  which  '  holy '  is  a  very  im- 
perfect rendering.  '  Holiness '  is  not  primarily  a 
moral  quality,  it  is  the  expression  of  Godliead  in 
the  absolute  sense.     '  The  Holy  One  of  Israel '  is  a 

Earadox,  meaning  that  the  transcendent  God  has 
ecome  God  of  Israel.  Isaiah  in  one  thought  goes 
beyond  his  predecessors  (but  see  HosEA) :  he  insists 
on  religiousness — that  the  consciousness  of  J"  should 
be  ever  present  in  the  mind.  The  want  of  this 
consciousness,  insensibility  to  the  Lord  the  King, 
failure  to  recognize  Him  in  the  events  of  history 
and  human  life, — this  is  sin  (l**^-).  And  it  is  the 
cause  of  all  sin,  of  the  levity  of  human  life  (5^*), 
and  the  self-exaltation  both  of  men  and  nations 
(2ioff.  99  1012).  The  prophetic  ideas  form  but  half  ' 
their  teaching,  tlie  greater  half  lies  in  their  own  i 
life  and  personal  relation  to  God.  Taken  as  a  i 
whole,  the  prophetic  teaching  amounts  to  the 
full  ethicizing  of  the  conception  of  J'.  And  the 
moral  is  of  no  nationality ;  it  transcends  nation- 
ality, and  is  human.  The  righteous  God  is  God 
universal,  over  all.  The  principles  of  the  human 
economy  have  at  last  clearly  reflected  themselves 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  prophets,  and  human 
history  is  seen  to  be  a  moral  process.  And  the 
idea  naturally  suggested  the  other  idea  of  the 
issue  of  the  process,  the  eschatology,  which  is  the 
realizing  of  perfect  righteousness  in  the  world 
of  mankind  (Is  1^  9').  The  movement  of  the 
prophetic  thought  towards  universalism  was  aided 
by  the  entrance  of  the  great  empires  of  Assyria 
and  Babylon  on  the  stage  of  history.  This  gave 
them  a  new  idea,  that  of  the  world  ;  it  created 
a  new  antithesis,  J"  and  the  world  ;  and  it 
opened  a  new  realm  for  the  rule  of  the  King, 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  T'^niviiri'^"'''"^  i^* 
most  broadly  taught  iiLEleuieraJgaiah  ;  but  there 
it  is  a  theological  deductiorLJlOiU-^.the_uni^E--of 
""So^i  J"  is  God-aiuuerth'STirst  and  the  lastTiniti- 
ating  all  movements  and  leading  them  to  their 
issue ;  and  His  salvation  shall  be  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  (49«).  The  loftiest  thoughts  of  God 
expressed  in  Scripture  are  found  in  Job  and  Deut.- 
Isaiah.  In  the  latter  writer  all  the  operations  and 
attributes  of  J"  are  combined  to  sustain  the  faith 
that  he  is  Redeemer  of  Israel  and  Saviour  of  all 
mankind, — His  creation  of  the  earth  (45'*"-)  and 
man  (42'^),  His  call  of  Israel  to  be  His  servant  and 
revelation  of  Himself  within  it  (42i-«  45i»-'-»  49i-«), 
and  its  Restoration  (49^"^-  50*''-),— all  these  are  in 
order  that  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  may  look  unto 
Him  and  be  saved  (45=*  49«  51**). 

(4)  From  tfie  Exile  onwards. — Attributes. — In 
the  last  |)eriod  of  Israel's  history  new  conceptions 
of  God  hardly  emerge.  The  ])eriod  was  rather  one 
of  assimilation  of  the  prophetic  teaching  into  the 
individual  mind  and  experience.  What  the  pro- 
phets had  taught  of  the  nature  of    J",   of    His 
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purpose,  and  particularly  of  the  eschatolorical 
issues  of  His  purpose,  formed  the  subject  or  re- 
flection, and  eflbrts  were  made  to  verify  it  in 
experience.  The  eflbrts,  as  has  been  said,  raised 
problems  which,  if  they  baffled  solution,  led  to  a 
more  inward  knowledge  of  God  (Ps  TS"'"'-).  The 
problems  were  mainly  three  :  God  and  the  world  ; 
God  and  Israel  Uis  people ;  and  God  and  the  life 
and  destiny  of  the  individual  (see  above). 

Perhaps  in  this  period  fuller  and  more  formal 
expression  is  given  to  the  attributes  of  God.  But 
a  detailed  account  of  the  divine  attributes  is  of 
little  moment  or  worth.  When  the  idea  is  reached 
that  God  is  a  transcendent  moral  Person,  it  is  but 
a  matter  of  deduction  or  analysis  to  tabulate  His 
attributes,  for  '  moral '  embraces  not  only  right- 
eousness, but  goodness,  love,  and  compassion.  In 
earlier  times  J"  revealed  His  nature  in  actions 
which  illustrated  some  one  of  His  attributes.  The 
verj-  surprisin^ancient  passage  Ex  34^'^-,  in  which 
J"  proclaimed  His  name,  that  is.  His  whole  bein", 
left  little  to  be  added  later : '  Jehovah,  Jehovah  God, 
merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant 
in  goodness  and  truth,  forgiving  iniquity,  and 
transgression,  and  sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means 
clear  the  guilty.'  In  later  times  two  causes  contri- 
buted to  a  more  frequent  reference  to  the  attributes 
of  God  :  first,  the  tendency  to  reflection  on  His 
nature  and  on  His  historical  operations,  and  their 
religious  meaning.  This  tendency  appears  in  Ezk, 
and  Deutero-Isaiah,  and  do^vnwards.     The  latter 

Erophet  is  fond  of  turning  God's  creative  and 
istorical  acts  (43^*)  into  attributes  ;  and  thus  His 
relation  to  the  world  as  Creator  becomes  the  basis 
and  guarantee  of  His  relation  to  it  as  SaWour 
(45i8ff.  .  (.f  jjjg  cosmic  christology  of  St.  Paul's 
later  Epp.).  And,  secondly,  when  the  people 
wrestled  with  their  God  over  their  adverse  destiny 
and  hopes  deferred,  calling  to  mind  His  wonders 
of  old  (Ps  77^S  and  the  historical  Pss),  and  the 
'  sure  mercies '  promised  to  David  (Pss  89.  132), 
and  appealing  to  Him  not  to  be  far  (Ps  22),  to 
make  no  tarrying,  but  shine  forth  for  their  salva- 
tion and  stir  up  His  might,  they  naturally  often 
dwell  on  His  attributes,  for  prayer  is  mostly 
calling  to  God's  mind  that  which  He  is.  Yet, 
however  varied  the  emotions  be  in  these  psalms,  in 
contents  they  hardly  go  beyond  the  prayers  of 
Moses  (Ex  32"ff-,  Nu  14'^^-,  Dt  9"-»*-)-  The  ethical 
being  of  J"  in  combination  with  His  attributes  of 
omniscience  and  omnipresence  is  very  profoundly 
realized  by  the  author  of  Ps  139.  (On  special 
points  in  the  various  attributes  see  the  separate 
articles). 

The  OT  can  scarcely  be  used  as  authority  for 
the  existence  of  distinctions  \rithin  the  Godhead. 
The  use  of  '  us '  by  the  divine  speaker  (Gn  1'^  3- 
11^)  is  strange,  but  is  perhaps  due  to  His  conscious- 
ness of  being  suiTounded  by  other  beings  of  a 
loftier  order  than  men  (Is  6*).  Some  other  things 
are  suggestive,  if  nothing  more.  The  angel  of  J" 
is  at  once  identical  with  J"  and  yet  different 
from  Him.  In  Ezk  and  later  prophets  there  is  a 
movement  towards  hjpostatizing  the  Spirit  of  God 
(see  AxGEL).  The  '  word '  of  God  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  if  it  had  an  objective  existence,  and 
possessed  a  native  power  of  realizing  itself.  The 
'  wisdom '  of  God  in  some  passages  is  no  more  an  ! 
attribute  of  God,  but  a  personiiication  of  His  ' 
thought.  In  Pr  8  '  veisdom '  is  God's  world-plan 
or  conception,  the  articulated  framework  of  the 
universe  as  a  moral  organism.  Its  creation  is  the 
first  movement  of  the  divine  mind  outward.  Being 
projected  outside  of  the  mind  of  God,  it  becomes 
the  subject  of  His  own  contemplation  ;  it  is  '  mth ' 
God.  It  is  also  His  architect  in  creation,  for 
creation  is  only  the  divine  wisdom  realizing  itself. 
And  as  one  work  of  creation  arises  after  another 


embodying  it,  its  self-realization  is  as  if  it '  played ' 
before  J",  and  this  play  of  self-expression  was 
most  joyous  in  the  moral  economy  of  man  (cf 
Jn  P  ^  Eph  39,  Col  1»«-  ").  Whether  the  '  servant 
of  the  Lord  *  be  a  true  being,  or  only  a  conception 
personified  into  a  being,  he  may  be  defined  as  the 
word  of  God  incarnated  in  the  seed  of  Abraham. 
And  if  even  the  loftiest  Messianic  conceptions  of  the 
OT  remain  short  of  the  idea  that  God  '  became ' 
man,  yet  in  Is  9^"'  J"  is  manifested  in  the  fulness  of 
His  being  in  the  Messianic  King  (cf.  chs.  7.  11). 

LiTKRATURB.— The  OT  Theologies;  Vatke,  Religion  des  Alt. 
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A.  B.  Davidson. 

GOD  (IN  NT).*— -The  main  object  of  this  art. 
must  be  to  draw  in  broad  outline  the  doctrine  of 
God  in  the  NT,  so  as  to  show  more  particularly 
what  new  elements  are  added,  and  what  old 
elements  are  specially  developed  or  emphasized. 
The  details  of  the  subject  may  be  left  to  the 
special  arts.,  but  it  is  important  to  mark  distinctly 
those  points  in  which  NT  presents  an  advance 
upon  OT. 

With  this  object  in  view,  our  inquiry  will 
naturally  follow  some  such  lines  as  these — 

I.  TESDESCreS  OF  COSrEMPORART  JUDAISM. 

1.  Jlonism. 

2.  Transcendence. 

3.  Particularist  Limitations, 
II.  Tbachisg  OF  NT. 

1.  Attributes  of  God. 

(L)  Fatherhood, 
(ii.)  Love, 
(iii.)  Righteousness. 

2.  Revelation  of  Go<l. 

(L)  Through  the  Son. 
(ii.)  Through  the  Holy  Ghost. 

3.  Distinctions  in  the  Godhead. 

(i.)  The  Father  and  the  Son. 
(ii.)  The  Holy  Ghost. 

I.  Tendencies  of  Contemporary  Judaism.— 
It  is  impossible  not  to  be  impressed  by»the  intense 
and  passionate  loyalty  of  Jews  to  the  idea  of  God 
as  they  conceived  that  it  had  been  handed  down  to 
them.  The  repudiation  of  idolatry  could  not  have 
been  more  complete.  It  was  this  uncompromising 
monotheism  which  formed  at  once  the  largest  and 
the  purest  element  in  the  antipathy  which  the  Jews 
felt  for  the  heathen  world,  and  in  their  impatience 
of  its  domination.  The  well-known  instance  of 
Caligula's  attempt  to  set  up  his  statue  in  the 
temple  shows  how  the  whole  nation  was  stirred 
to  its  depths  by  the  threat  of  such  a  sacrilege 
(Philo,  Leg.  ad  Gaium,  §§  32-43 ;  Jos.  Ant.  X^^II. 
\Tii.  2-9,  BJ  II.  X.  1-3).  And  smaller  incidents, 
like  the  hewing  do^vn  of  the  golden  eagle  from 
the  gate  of  the  temple  under  Herod  (Ant.  XVII. 
vi.  2,  BJ  I.  xxxiii.  2-4),  and  that  of  Pilate  and  the 
shields  [Ant.  XVIII.  iii.  1,  BJ  u.  ix.  2,  3 ;  Philo,  ad 
G.  §  38),  illustrate  the  jealousy  with  which  the 
slightest  approach  of  heathen  profanation  was 
resisted. 

Christian  apologists  have  often  done  scant  justice 
to  the  intensity  of  this  faith,  which  was  utterly 
disinterested    and    capable    of    magnificent    self- 

*  The  writer  of  this  portion  of  the  art.  verj-  much  regrets  that 
he  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  previous  portion 
before  writing. 


sacrifice.  Those  who  believe  most  firmly  that 
the  Christian  creed  is  an  advance  upon  it  are  yet 
bound  to  recognize  that  it  formed  the  base,  broad 
and  deep,  on  which  that  creed  has  l>een  built. 
Judaism  with  all  its  faults  and  with  all  its  cor- 
ruptions was  yet  the  religion  of  the  Chosen  People. 
However  imperfectly  it  embodies  the  leading 
principles  of  Psalmists  and  Prophets,  it  yet  had 
those  principles  behind  it.  It  made  great  mistakes 
in  the  estimate  and  in  the  interpretation  of  its  own 
past,  but  these  very  mistakes  would  seem  to  have 
been  honest,  and  in  the  first  instance  at  least  mis- 
takes of  the  head  rather  than  of  the  heart. 

A  Christian  cannot  attbrd  to  misjudge  or  under- 
value the  better  elements  in  Judaism,  even  in  that 
branch  of  Judaism  which  rejected  Christianity. 
At  the  same  time  he  cannot  help  seeing  certain 
weak  points  in  it — iwiuts  in  which  it  demanded 
improvement,  and  which  it  has  been  one  of  the 
<ireat  results  of  the  coming  of  Christ  to  improve. 
This  holds  good  even  of  one  of  its  best  features, 
its  doctrine  of  God.     And  that  in  three  respects. 

1.  Monism. — It  wjis  of  the  essence  of  the  Jews' 
belief  that  God  is  One.  The  Jew  repeated  solemnly 
every  day  the  words  of  Dt  6^  '  Hear,  0  Israel,  J" 
our  God  is  one  J".'  A  stress  was  laid  on  '  one '  to 
mark  the  contrast  to  the  gods  of  the  heathen. 
And  it  is  said  that  Rabbi  Akiba  died  his  martyr's 
death  with  this  word  'one'  on  his  lips  (Weber, 
Jud.  Tkeol.-  §  31,  p.  151).  Our  Lord,  as  we  know, 
took  the  same  text  as  a  starting-point  of  His 
own  teaching  (Mk  l'^^-).  And  yet,  after  all,  it 
expresses,  or  Avas  apt  to  express,  in  the  mouth  of 
a  Jew  a  rigid  abstract  idea  of  Oneness.  The  Jews 
appealed  to  it  at  a  later  date  against  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  And  it  did  for  them 
exclude  the  deeper  truth  contained  in  that  doctrine 
— the  truth  that  God  is  not  a  mere  Monad,  self- 
centred  and  self-absorbed,  without  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  aflections  within  itself,  but 
a  Monad  so  distributed  as  it  were  within  itself  as 
to  admit  of  a  perfect  interchange  and  reciprocity 
of  those  affections  which  can  exist  only  as  between 
persons.  On  this  side  the  Jewish  monotheism 
could  not  help  being  bare  and  dry  and  inadequate 
to  the  true  richness  and  fulness  or  Deity. 

The  passages  of  OT  in  which  the  plural  is  used  in  reference 
to  the  divine  action  led  the  Jews  to  make  some  small  approach 
towards  the  Christian  conception  by  the  idea  of  an  '  upper  or 
celestial  familia  or  tribunal'  (Taylor  on  JHrke  Aboth,  ii.  2). 
Taylor  quotes  Sanhed.  3Sb  :  '  The  Holy  One,  blessed  is  He,  does 
nothing  witliojit  consultinj,'  the  familia  superna,  for  it  is  said 
(Dn  41'),  "This  matter  is  by  the  decree  of  the  watchers,  and  the 
demand  by  the  word  of  the  holy  ones."' 

2.  Transcendence.— Ktt\v&t\mQ  of  which  we 
are  speaking  there  was  a  marked  and  widespread 
tendency  in  the  higher  minds  to  widen  the  cnasm 
between  God  and  the  world.  Philosophy  was 
straining  after  a  conception  of  the  Supreme  Good  or 
the  Supreme  Being  as  transcending  the  conditions 
of  finite  existence  {ovk  oOalas  6vtos  toO  iyadov,  dX\'  in 
iireKeiva.  r^j  oixTla.%  irpecr^eiq,  /cal  dwdfiei  virepexovTOs, 
Plato,  Hep.  509  B).  This  was  especially  charac- 
teristic of  Platonism,  which  contributed  so  much 
to  the  thought  of  Philo.  And  a  like  effort  might 
be  seen  in  the  Oriental  religions  which  were  in 
contact  with  Judaism  on  another  side.  It  may 
not  be  easy  to  say  how  far  the  movement  in 
Judaism  itself  was  sympathetic  to  these  influences 
and  how  far  it  was  internal  and  spontaneous  ;  but 
that  there  was  such  a  movement  is  evident. 

{a)  Names  of  God. — One  marked  indication  of  it 
is  the  treatment  of  the  divine  names.  The  great 
covenant  name  Jehovah  (Jahweh)  was  considered 
too  sacred  to  be  pronounced  aloud  except  in  the 
temple  (Schiirer,  GJV  ii.  241,  381;  Eng.  tr. 
II.  i.  296,  ii.  82).  Besides  the  common  substitution 
of  Aclonai  or  Elohim  in  reading,  a  number  of 
jjaraphrases  were  in  use,   all    prompted    by  the 


instinct  of  reverence  :  '  Heaven,' '  Place,'  or '  Space ' 
(6  TOTPoj  in  Philo),  '  the  Name,'  '  the  Holy  One, 
blessed  is  He'  (Taylor  on  Pirke  Aboth,  iv.  f).  In 
Greek  the  usual  substitute  was  Ki^pioj.  This  con- 
veyed, of  course,  indirectly  the  full  connotation  of 
J" ;  directly,  it  gave  prominence  to  the  idea  of 
sovereignty.  This  itlea  meets  us  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms  :  '  God,  King,  Lord  of  the  world '; 
'  Lord  of  all,'  '  God,  Lord  of  heaven,'  '  Lord  of  the 
whole  creation  of  the  heaven,' '  Lord  of  lords,  of  the 
mighty,  of  the  rulers,'  dominator  dominus  (8  or  9 
times  in  2  Es) ;  '  Great  King,'  '  King  of  kings,' 
'  King  on  the  lofty  throne ' ;  '  Lord  of  judgment,  of 
righteousness,'  aeiis,  dominus  omnipotcns.  In 
close  connexion  with  the  sovereignty  of  God  is 
Ilis  majesty  :  '  the  Great  One,'  '  the  Great  Gloiy,' 
'  the  Holy  and  Great  One,'  '  the  Honoured  and 
Glorious  One,'  '  the  Mighty  One,' foj'tis,  fortissi- 
mus  (esp.  in  2  Es  and  Apoc.  Bar).  Less  frequent  is 
the  idea  of  creation  as  an  attribute  of  God  ( Enoch 
8P  94'",  Assump.  Mos.  10^"),  and  that  of  eternity 
(Enoch  25'  75^  Assump.  Mos.  10^ ;  cf.  Cheyne  on 
Is  40^).  After  the  simple  titles  0e6s  and  Kuptox, 
probably  the  commonest  in  the  literature  of  this 
period  is  '  Most  High '  {vfiaros,  altissimus,  excelstis, 
iv  vfluToii  KaroLKuv  :  on  this  title  cf.  Cheyne,  Bamp. 
Led.  p.  83  f.).  We  may  take  this  as  the  most 
direct  expression  of  the  idea  which  Me  call 
'  transcendence.' 

On  the  names  of  God  the  reader  may  consult  the  excellent 
indexes  in  Charles,  Book  of  Enoch  and  Asgump.  of  Moses,  and 
Rensly-James,  Fourth  Bk.  of  Ezra.  Tliere  is  less  material  in 
Pss  of  Sol  and  Test,  of  XII.  Patriarchs.  A  list  of  the  divine  names 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Talmud  is  given  in  an  essav  by  Low, 
Gesamm.  Schr.  i.  177-186  (Schiirer,  LThZ,  1891,  col.  275). 

{b)  Removal  of  Anthropomorphisms. — The  older 
forms  of  Judaism  are  well  represented  in  the 
Targums.  In  these  the  Rowing  conception  of  the 
transcendence  of  God  is  clearly  marked.  The 
Simple  anthropomorphisms  which  are  so  common 
in  OT  are  paraphrased  away.  The  ground  is  cut 
from  under  them  at  the  outset,  as  the  creation  of 
man  in  the  likeness  of  God  (Gn  1^)  is  changed  into 
his  creation  in  the  likeness  of  the  ministering 
angels.  God  is  represented  as  taking  counsel  with 
the  angels,  and  creating  man  in  tlieir  image.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  tendency,  where  God  is  rei^resented 
as  '  coming  down,'  as  seeing  and  hearing,  etc.,  we 
'find  substituted  the  vaguer  expressions,  '  God 
revealed  Himself,'  'it  was  revealed  before  God.' 
When  we  are  told  in  Gn  18^  that  Abraham's 
heavenly  visitants  '  ate'  what  was  set  before  them, 
the  later  (though  in  this  case  not  the  oldest) 
Targum  paraphrases  '  it  seemed  to  him  as  though 
they  ate  ;  and  in  like  manner  in  the  case  of  Lot 
(Gn  19*).  Even  the  ascription  to  God  of  mental 
acts,  such  as  'knowledge'  (Gn  3',  Ex  3^*)  or 
'  intending '  (Gn  50-"),  is  avoided,  and  that  in  the 
older  Targum  of  Onkelos.  Other  expressions 
which  attribute  to  God  the  conditions  and  even  the 
passions  of  man  are  removed  (e.rj.  the  '  man  of 
war'  in  Ex  15^),  anger  (Ex  15*,  Ps  10"),  repentance 
(Ex  32'*).  Along  with  these  changes  go  a  number 
of  others,  the  object  of  Avhich  is  to  spiritualize  the 
realistic  descriptions  of  the  intercourse  between 
God  and  man.  In  this  way  even  Jacob's  wrestling 
and  Moses'  speaking  Avitli  God  '  face  to  face ' 
disappear ;  and  in  places  where  God  and  man  are, 
as  it  were,  bracketed  together  a  distinction  is 
introduced,  e.g.  Ex  14'^  '[the  people]  believed  in 
the  Loud  and  in  his  servant  Moses'  becomes 
'  believed  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  prophecy  of 
Moses ' ;  Nu  21'>- ''  '  [the  people]  spake  against  God 
and  against  Moses '  becomes  '  murmured  before 
J"  and  disputed  with  Moses'  (Weber,  Jud.  Thcol.'- 
pp.  154-157). 

The  Greek  version  of  OT  (Sept.)  is  several 
centuries  older  than  the  written  Targums  as  they 


have  oome  down  to  us.  And  there,  too,  s  very 
similar  set  of  changes  may  be  noted.  There,  too, 
we  lind  paraphrases  for  God's  '  repenting,'  for  the 
descriptions  of  God  as  seen,  for  'the  Lord  is  a 
man  of  war'  (Dmmmond,  PhUo  Jvdctus,  i.  158 f.). 
The  fragments  quoted  by  Clem.  Alex,  and  Euseb. 
show  that  one  of  the  earliest  Judseo- Alexandrian 
writers,  Aristobulus,  whose  date  is  placed  at  about 
B.C.  170-150,  had  already  discussed  and  explained 
at  length  the  anthropomorphisms  in  OT  (Schiirer, 
GJV  ii.  763 ;  Eng.  tr.  II.  iii.  240).  And  Philo 
deliberately  rejects  all  real  anthropomorphism  or 
anthropopathism,  though  he  regards  the  use  of 
anthropomorphic  expressions  as  a  necessity, 
especially  for  the  unlearned  (Dmmmond,  op.  cit.  ii. 
12-15). 

We  have  thus  abundant  evidence  as  to  the 
general  set  of  the  current  of  thought  in  the 
century  immediately  before  and  immediately  after 
the  Christian  era.  And  yet  at  a  later  date,  and 
it  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  even  at  this  date, 
other  causes  were  operating  to  bring  back  anthro- 
pomorphisms of  a  particular  kind.  We  shall  see 
this  when  we  come  to  speak  presently  of  the 
limitations  imi>osed  upon  Judaism  by  its  excessive 
self-consciousness  of  national  privilege.  However 
much  it  might  avoid  the  concei\'ing  of  God  as 
made  in  the  likeness  of  man  generally,  it  had  not 
the  same  hesitation  to  conceive  of  Him  as  made  in 
the  likeness  of  the  ideal  Jew  (see  below,  p.  208*). 

(c)  Intermediate  Beings. — In  proportion  as  God 
was  removed  from  direct  contact  with  the  world 
of  matter,  it  became  necessary  to  till  up  the  gap 
with  intermediate  agencies.  So  Philo :  '  God 
generated  all  things  {out  of  matter),  not  touching 
it  Himself,  for  it  was  not  right  for  the  Wise  and 
Blessed  to  come  in  contact  with  indeterminate 
and  mixed  matter ;  but  He  used  the  incorporeal 
powers  whose  real  name  is  ideas,  that  each  genus 
might  receive  its  fitting  form'  (De  Sacrificant.  13  ; 
ap.  Dmmmond,  Philo  Judcms,  iL  113,  Mith  a  slight 
difference  of  translation).  Philo  thus  explains  the 
action  of  God  upon  matter  by  the  intervention 
of  certain  'powers,'  to  which  he  also  gives  the 
Platonic  name  of  '  ideas.'  These,  again,  he  some- 
times calls  'Logoi,'  which,  in  their  turn,  are 
summed  up  under  the  comprehensive  name  of 
'  Logos,'  a  quasi  -  personification  of  the  divine 
reason-     This  is  familiar  ground  (see  art.  LOGOS). 

Palestinian  theology  did  not  go  so  far  as  Alex- 
andrian in  the  use  which  it  makes  of  intermediate 
agencies ;  but  it,  too,  has  and  uses  them.  The 
most  important  of  these  for  our  purpose  are  the 
'  Memra'  or  Word  of  J",  the  Shechinah,  and  the 
Hobj  Spirit. 

The  Memra  is  a  personification,  almost  a  hypo- 
statizing,  not  of  the  Di^•ine  Reason,  but  of  the 
executive  Divine  Word,  on  the  model  of  such 
passages  as  Is  55^"-"  'As  the  rain  cometh  down, 
and  the  snow  from  heaven,  and  retumeth  not 
thither  ...  so  shall  my  word  be  that  goeth  forth 
out  of  my  mouth  ;  it  shall  not  return  to  me  void, 
but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please,  and 
it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it.' 
This  executive  Word  of  God  is  constantly  sub- 
stituted in  the  Targum,  in  places  where  the  OT 
refers  the  action  directly  to  God  Himself.  The 
introduction  of  the  Memra  is  the  chief  expedient 
for  the  removal  of  anthropomorphisms  of  which 
mention  has  just  been  made.  All  bodily  appear- 
ance or  bodily  action  is  ascribed,  not  to  God,  but 
to  His  Memra.  It  is  the  medium  through  which 
the  presence  of  Gk>d  among  His  people  is  realized. 
The  intervention  of  God  in  history  is  conducted 
through  the  Memra.  The  Memra  covers  the  whole 
ground  over  which  God  is  represented  as  acting, 
as  manifested,  as  revealed.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  conception,  though  extremely  frequent  in  the 


Targnms,  is  not  found  in  the  Talmud.  But  we 
cannot  doubt  that  it  existed,  though  perhaps  on 
a  more  limited  scale,  in  the  period  of  the  NT. 

The  place  of  the  Memra  is  taken  in  the  later 
Talmndic  literature  by  the  Shechinah.  In  the 
Targnms  the  two  conceptions  stand  side  bv  side, 
the  Shechinah  representing  the  manifested  glorj'of 
the  divine  presence.  The  Shechinah  differs  from 
the  Memra  as  being,  at  least  at  this  earlier  date, 
impersonal.  Prayer  and  trust  are  predicated  of 
the  one,  but  not  of  the  other.  The  Memra  does, 
and  the  Shechinah  does  not,  take  an  active  part 
in  the  redemption  of  Israel.  The  Greek  eoni- 
valent  66^  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  NT 
(Weber,  §§  38,  39). 

In  the  OT  there  are  a  few  allusions  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  (see  sep.  art. ).  One  of  the  principal  is  Ps  51" 
'Take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me,'  where  its 
function  is  clearly  indicated  as  keeping  alive  re- 
ligion in  the  soul,  and  as  the  special  medium  of 
communication  between  God  and  the  spirit  of  man. 
The  '  Spirit  of  God '  is  repeatedly  spoken  of  as  the 
source  of  inspiration  and  revelation.  It  is,  in  par- 
ticular, the  moving  cause  of  the  utterances,  and, 
so  far  as  they  are  divinely  prompted,  of  the  actions 
of  the  prophets  and  other  organs  of  the  Deity.  In 
one  OT  writing  there  is  a  tendency  to  go  fiirther 
than  this,  and  to  make  of  the  Holy  Spirit  a  dis- 
tinct hypostasis.  This  is  Deutero-Isaiah,  where 
we  have  such  expressions  as,  '  The  Loed  God  hath 
sent  me,  and  his  Spirit '  (48"),  and  '  They  rebelled 
and  grieved  his  Holy  Spirit'  (63^*;  cf.  Cheyne, 
ad  loc.).  There  is  hardly  any  clear  advanc-e  upon 
this  until  we  come  to  NT.  The  conception  is  not 
one  that  is  largely  used :  iv  rpevfrnn  ayiif)  occurs 
once  in  Ps.-Sol  (17^)  and  'immitte  in  me  Spiritum 
Sanctum '  in  2  Es  14—.  But  in  neither  case  is 
there  any  attribution  of  personality.  In  Targ. 
and  Talm.  there  is  a  fluctuating  use,  the  tendency 
to  personify  being  sometimes  greater  than  it  is  at 
others  (rrn  is  both  masc.  and  fem.,  but  more  often 
the  latter,  the  sense  of  which  is  more  impersonal, 
Weber,  p.  191).  The  conception  cannot  be  said 
to  have  assumed  a  fixed  form  at  the  time  when 
NT  literature  begins. 

Besides  these  intermediate  agencies  there  is  the 
Messiah  ('Son  of  Man'  in  Similitudes  of  Bk.  of 
Enoch),  whose  function  is  esp.  that  of  judgment 
and  of  the  restoration  of  the  chosen  people.  And 
there  is  also  the  whole  celestial  nierarchy  of 
angels,  which,  from  the  Persian  domination  on- 
wsijcds,  had  become  more  and  more  defined  and 
elaborated. 

The  Jew  had  a  valuable  correctiTe  agminst  the  injorioas 
effects  of  an  exaggerated  doctzine  of  the  transcendence  of  God 
in  the  OT  doctrine  of  His  omnipresence,  though  this  was  not 
one  of  the  doc^ines  which  took  the  strongKt  bold  on  tiie 
Jewish  mind.  'In  the  development  of  the  Jewish  lehgicMi, 
this  conception  of  God's  omnipresence  was  only  reached  at  a 
comparatirely  late  period,  and  it  was  for  long  crossed  and 
obscnred  by  other  simpler  and  more  childish  notions.  To  the 
moral  attribates  of  ifetj-,  to  His  snpreme  pitr  and  justice, 
there  are  endless  references  in  the  Psalter  and  the  Prophets ; 
to  the  divine  omnipresence  there  are  but  few.  And,  indeed, 
there  is  an  element  of  philosophy  and  of  mystician  in  this 
conception,  to  neither  of  which  the  native  Hebrew  mind  was 
pre-eminently  prone.'  Still,  the  doctrine  finds  magnificent  and 
classical  expression  in  Ps  139 ;  and  it  is  natural  that  the  modem 
writer,  who  seeks  for  the  germs  of  a  belief  in  the  immanence 
of  God  as  well  as  in  His  transcendence,  diould  faU  bade  upcm 
this  (see  MontefiMe  in  Atpeeis  of  Judaism,  Voodan,  1896,  pp. 
107-124)l  On  the  relation  of  immanence  and  transctaidence  in 
the  tfae^ogy  of  Philo,  see  Herriot,  Philon  U  Juif,  i>.  211  ft 

3.  PARTICULARIST  LiMTTATlOyS.  —  Although 
there  was  in  Judaism  this  tendency  to  emphasize 
the  transcendence  of  God,  and  although  the  atri- 
tude  of  mind  corresponding  to  this  tendency  was 
one  of  reverential  awe,  which  is  often  finely  ex- 
pressed, there  was  at  the  same  time  another  set  of 
tendencies  which  were  apt  to  run  counter  to  this, 
and  to  bring  back   in   an   unattractive  form  the 
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very  faults  from  which  Judaism  was  trying  to  free 
itself.  These  counter-tendencies  had  their  root  in 
tlie  overweening  estimate  of  the  Law  and  the 
rabbinical  study  of  the  Law,  and  of  the  privileged 
position  of  the  Jewish  people. 

The  fundamental  mistake  of  Judaism,  fraught 
with  disastrous  consequences  along  the  whole  line 
of  religious  belief  ana  practice,  was  its  neglect  of 
the  Prophets  in  comparison  with  the  Law,  and  its 
failure  to  gra.sp  the  principle  that  the  Law  was 
to  be  interpreted  in  tne  spirit  of  the  Propliets  and 
not  by  the  rules  of  a  minute  literalism.  The  Jew 
believed  that  his  Law  came  from  GJod,  and  we  must 
do  justice  to  the  strength  and  tenacity  of  this 
belief.  It  is  ea.sy  to  see  how  many  of  his  errors  of 
interpretatiop  flowed  directly  from  it.  But  it  must 
be  confessed  that  his  zeal  was  not  according  to 
knowledge  (lio  10-).  However  well  meant  in  the 
first  instance,  it  was  often  strangely  devoid  of  in- 
sight (though  from  time  to  time  flashes  of  insight 
may  be  discerned  in  it  for  which  we  are  hardly 
prepared  l)y  the  general  tenor  of  the  surroundings). 
But  this  lack  of  insight  caused  the  Jew  to  fall  a 
too  ready  victim  to  the  warping  effect  of  interested 
motive.  His  love  of  the  Law  as  the  gift  of  God 
became  pride  in  himself  as  the  exponent  of  the 
Law,  pride  in  his  race  as  the  recipients  of  the  Law, 
security  in  the  consciousness  of  formal  obedience 
as  though  it  dispensed  from  the  prolonged  and  more 
difficult  task  of  true  spiritual  conformity.  Not 
that  the  rabbinical  teacliers  by  any  means  always 
lost  sight  of  this,  but  that  through  this  process  of 
self-deception  a  standard  which,  on  the  face  of  it, 
seemed  to  be  extremely  high  became  in  practice 
miserably  perverted  and  low.  [We  are  compelled 
to  use  sucli  language,  by  an  impartial  study  of 
Judaism  in  the  1st  cent,  of  the  Christian  era  as 
it  appears  not  only  in  Christian  writings  but  in 
the  pages  of  tlie  Jewish  historian.  The  Christian, 
however,  sliould  remember  that,  though  true,  this 
is  not  the  wliole  truth ;  there  are  exceptions  and 
qualifications]. 

The  Jew's  horizon  was  almost  limited  by  the 
Law.  It  absorbed  the  energies  of  the  strongest 
minds,  and  the  possession  of  it  created  a  national 
self-consciousness  which  was  anything  but  well 
adapted '  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness. '  This  state  of  things  reacted  strongly 
upon  the  conception  of  God.  Judaism  sought  to 
get  rid  of  anthropomorphisms  drawn  from  common 
human  nature  only  to  substitute  for  them  another 
set  of  anthropomorphisms,  in  some  ways  less  in- 
nocent, drawn  from  rabbinical  human  nature.  It 
expelled  idola  tribus,  only  to  fall  a  prey  to  idola 
specus  et  theatri. 

Thus  God  Himself  was  regarded  as  devoted  to 
the  study  of  His  own  Law,  and  not  only  of  the 
Law,  but  even  of  the  rabbinical  developments  of 
the  Law.  By  day  He  'is  engaged  upon  the  24 
Books  of  the  Torali,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagio- 
grapha,  and  by  ni''ht  He  is  engaged  upon  the  6 
divisions  of  tlie  Mishnah.  God  is  even  represented 
as  having  companions  in  the  study  of  the  Torah. 
At  least  we  have,  according  to  Baba  Mezia,  85*^, 
even  in  heaven  an  assembly,  like  the  high  schools 
on  earth,  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  Uie  Torah. 
Here  the  great  Rabbis  sit  in  the  order  of  tlieir 
merit  and  of  their  knowledge  of  the  Law,  studying 
Halaclut,  and  God  studies  with  them.  They  dis- 
pute with  one  another  and  lay  down  Halacha' 
(Weber,  p.  158). 

We  may  make  allowance  for  such  extravagances 
as  this,  and  see  in  them  only  a  play  of  fancy  grow- 
ing naturally  out  of  tlie  view  that  the  Law  embodied 
the  Wisdom  of  God.  But  we  see  how  the  idolatry 
of  the  Law  tended  to  contract  the  range  of  spiritual 
vision.  And  still  more  mischievous  results  followed 
when  the  Law  and  all  the  rest  of  the  divine  ordi- 


nances were  regarded  as  having  for  their  final 
cause  the  profit  and  glory  of  Israel. 

LiTERATURK.  —  iluch  material  may  be  found  In  the  larger 
works  on  the  Life  of  Christ  mid  the  liistory  and  condition  of 
tlio  Jewish  People  (Edersheini,  Schiircr,  etc.),  or  the  works  of 
Siegfried  and  Drummond  on  Pliilo  (to  which  may  be  now  added 
Herriot,  I'hilon  le  Jui/,  Paris,  1S98);  in  the  editions  of 
Pteudepigrapha,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  above  ; 
and  in  Taylor's  Pirlfe  Aboth.  But  the  most  convenient  and 
complete  of  all  the  collections  bearing  directly  on  Jewish 
thought  and  theology  is  the  posthumous  work  of  Ferdinand 
Weber,  formerly  called  Syttem  d.  cdtsynagogalen  paUittinitchen 
Theologie  (Leipzig,  1880),  and  in  the  new  and  improved  edition 
brought  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Schnedermann, 
Juduche  Theologie  avf  Gruvd  d.  Talmud  u.  vervoandter 
Schriften  (1897).  Weber,  though  of  Jewish  origin,  wrote  from 
the  Christian  standpoint ;  and  the  reader  who  desires  to  see 
what  is  to  be  said  from  the  Jewish  side  will  find  it  attractively 
presented  in  Monteflore's  Uibbert  Lecture*  (London,  1892),  and 
in  artt.  in  JQR. 

II.  The  Teaching  of  the  NT.— We  thus  have 
as  the  starting-point  for  the  teaching  of  NT  an 
idea  of  God  very  tenaciously  held,  up  to  a  certain 
point  high  and  pure,  and  still  bearing  at  times, 
though  fitfully  and  uncertainly,  the  marks  of  its 
inspired  origin ;  but  as  a  rule  contracted  and 
petrified,  with  far  too  much  of  the  life  and  warmth 
of  the  old  belief  of  Psalmists  and  Prophets  dried 
out  of  it,  and  in  many  minds  seriously  infected 
with  a  cancerous  growth  of  self-love  and  self- 
righteousness.  How  did  Christianity  vivify,  re- 
store, enlarge,  and  enrich  this  idea?  It  did  so  (I) 
by  asserting  with  greatly  increased  breadth  and 
emphasis  certain  of  the  attributes  of  Godhead ; 
(2)  Dj  presenting  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  a 
special  revelation,  brought  home  in  the  most  pal- 
pable of  forms,  of  tlie  nature  of  God  as  expressed 
in  these  attributes  ;  and  (3)  by  opening  the  eyes  of 
men  to  the  truth  that  God  is  not,  as  was  supposed, 
a  simple  Monad,  but  that  within  the  Oneness  of 
His  Being  there  were  included  certain  distinctionsi 
which  made  possible  a  constant  flow  and  return  of 
the  highest  and  purest  affections,  dimly  shadowed 
in  the  like  affections  of  men,  and  putting  a  crown 
to  the  divine  perfections. 

1.  The  Attributes  of  God. —  In  respect  to 
the  attributes  of  God  the  teaching  of  NT  grows  di- 
rectly out  of  that  of  OT,  but  in  each  case  greatly 
strengthens,  deepens,  and  extends  that  teaching. 
The  leading  particulars  in  which  it  does  this  are 
as  follows  : — 

{i.)  Fatherhood. — Perhaps  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency to  minimize  too  much  the  part  which  the 
conception  of  God  as  Father  plays  in  OT  (Holtz- 
mann,  Neutestl,  Theol.  i.  48  fr).  Not  only  is  the 
relation  of  God  both  to  Israel  as  a  whole  and  to  the 
individual  Israelite  compared  to  that  of  a  father 
(Dt  1"  8',  Ps  103"),  but  God  is  frequently  repre- 
sented as  the  Father  of  Israel  (Dt  32«,  Jer  Z*- " 
3P)  and  of  Israelites  (Is  63i«  64«,  Wis  2'»  I4»,  Sir 
23^-'',  To  13^).  We  have  also  the  correlative  ex- 
pressions :  Israel  is  '  God's  son,'  Ex  4-'-'-  (cf.  Wis 
18",  Sir  3712),  Hos  IP,  Jer  3"  Zl"^,  Ps  89=^,  and 
individuals  in  Israel  His  '  children '  (Dt  14').  Some 
of  these  passages  are  enunciated  with  full  prophetic 
■ir\ripo4>opia  (Ex  4"'-,  Hos  11',  Is  63"),  and  must  be 
numbered  among  the  axiomatic  utterances  of  OT 
religion.  We  note  also,  that  while  the  relation  of 
son  to  father  is  predicated  both  of  Israel  as  a 
whole,  and  mediately  through  the  nation  of  indi- 
vidual Israelites,  it  is  also  predicated  with  especial 
force  of  the  theocratic  king  whom,  with  the  sequel 
of  the  history  before  us,  we  regard  as  a  type  of  the 
Messiah  (Pss  2  and  89). 

There  was  therefore  no  lack  of  points  of  contact 
and  connexion  between  the  teaching  of  OT  and  of 
NT.  And  yet  the  doctrine  of  NT  assumes  such 
diflerent  proportions  as  almost  to  amount  to  a  new 
revelation.  So  far  as  the  idea  of  the  Divine 
Fatherhood  really  entered  into  the  popular  con- 
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acioasness,  it  was  chiefly  as  an  item  in  the  general 
sense  of  privilege.  Even  that  hnd  its  good  side, 
and  this  good  side  was  the  saving  virtue  of  Juda- 
ism. But  the  virtue  and  its  corruption  lay  too 
near  together.  Over  wide  tracts  of  Judaism  the 
fonner  was  very  largely  swallowed  up  by  the 
latter.  A  new  impulse  was  needed  if  tne  idea  of 
the  Fatherhood  of  God  was  to  retain  its  highest 
qualities  of  warmth  and  intimacy,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  not  to  be  the  privilege  of  a  chosen  few, 
but  was  to  be  brought  home  to  the  common  con- 
sciousness of  mankind. 

No  one  doubts  that  Christianity  has  succeeded 
in  doing  this.  From  the  beginning  of  NT  to  the 
end  the  lesson  of  God's  Fatherhood  is  presented  in 
such  mass  and  volume  as  to  identify  it  with  the 
verj-  essence  of  Christianity  in  a  sense  which  does 
not"  apply  to  any  other  religion.  And  this  is  a 
clear  case  in  which  all  subsequent  teaching  does 
but  reflect  the  teaching  of  the  Founder.  One  of 
the  leading  features  in  that  teaching  is  the 
(inherited)  conception  of  God  as  King  (the  king- 
dom of  God  as  representing  His  penetrating  and 
pervasive  sovereignty) ;  but  side  by  side  vrith  this, 
and  in  full  equality  with  it,  is  the  conception  of 
God  as  Father.  No  name  of  God  was  more  con- 
stantly on  the  lips  of  Christ ;  and  no  other  name 
so  dominated  the  whole  thought  of  God,  as  He  not 
only  cherished  it  for  Himself,  but  bequeathed  it  to 
His  disciples.  Fatherhood  is  no  longer  one  attribute 
among  many,  but  it  is  a  central  attribute  which 
gives  a  colour  to  all  the  rest.  It  is  characteristic 
of  Jesus  that  He  repeatedly  argues  downwards 
from  this  attribute  as  fumisning  a  safe  basis  for 
deduction  (Mt  G^^a  7»-u  iQps-si  gte.). 

The  idea  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  is  presented 
in  the  teaclung  of  our  Lord  upon  three  planes. 
(a)  God  is  Father  of  all  mankind.  His  fatherly 
attributes  are  displayed  even  to  '  the  unthankful 
and  the  evil'  (Lk  6^,  cf.  Mt  5«).  {b)  He  is  in  a 
sjjecial  sense  the  Father  of  believers,  disciples  of 
Christ.  In  the  uncertainty  which  attends  the 
exact  circumstances  of  many  of  His  discourses,  it 
may  be  often  doubtful  as  to  how  far  the  phrase  6 
X07T7P  ifuop  extends  beyond  these.  Probably,  as  a 
rule  its  application  starts  from  the  inner  circle. 
But  it  is  also  probably  not  confined  to  this.  It  is 
certainly  impossible  in  view  of  such  sayings  as  Mk 
&*"  (•'  he'that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us')  to  regard 
it  as  bounded  by  any  hard-and-fast  line.  All  those 
to  whom  Jesus  speaks  are  potential  disciples. 
The  two  classes  run  into  each  other.  To  both 
God  stands  in  the  relation  of  Father ;  but  the 
fulness  of  His  love  is  naturally  felt  by  those  who 
have  learnt  to  come  to  Him  as  His  children,  (c) 
There  is,  however,  vet  a  third  sense  in  which  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  is  unique.  Jesus  does  not 
speak  of  '&«/•  Father'  as  embracing  both  Himself 
and  His  disciples,  but  of  '  My  Father '  and  '  i/our 
Father.'  In  this  He  takes  up  the  special  sense  in 
which  (as  we  have  seen)  the  terms  '  Father '  and 
'  Son '  were  applied  to  the  theocratic  King.  The 
ministry  of  Jesus  begins  with  an  annotmcement 
from  heaven  :  '  Thou  art  My  beloved  Son,  in  Thee 
I  am  weU  pleased '  (^Dc  1").  And  this  announce- 
ment is  repeated  on  another  culminating  occasion 
(Mk  9").  It  is  hj  virtue  of  this  unique  relationship 
that  the  revelation  of  GUxi  which  Jesas  gives  is  also 
unique  (Mt  11"-'^).  It  contains  further  implications 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  (Jodhead.  To  both  these 
points  we  shall  return. 

All  the  three  planes  of  Fatherhood  and  Sonship 
reappear  in  the  teaching  of  the  apostles.  The  first 
is,  as  with  our  Lord  Himself,  the  least  prominent. 
Still  it  is  not  absent  (Ac  17^),  and  it  must  always 
be  remembered  that  if  the  Fatherhood  of  God  is  in 
the  first  instance  and  in  the  fullest  sense  for  Chris- 
tians (Ro  81*-",  Gal  4«,  1  P  1"),  they  hold  their 
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privileges  in  trust  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
fulness  of  the  Gentiles,  and  after  it  the  fulness  of 
Israel,  is  some  day  to  be  brought  in  (Ro  11*"^-). 
The  peculiar  Sonship  of  Christ  is  very  prominent 
in  tne  apostolic  writings.  It  is  clear  that  the 
apostles  too,  and  we  may  say  the  whole  Church, 
regarded  the  relation  indicated  by  it  as  imique. 
It  is  the  full  recc^nition  of  this  by  virtue  of  which 
ChrL-tians  are  Christians  (see  below,  p.  214'',  and 
art.  Christology). 

(ii.)  Love. — One  of  the  points  included  under  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  is  the  extension  of  a  Father's 
love  to  all  who  stand  to  Him  in  the  relation  of 
children.  There  had  been  a  school  of  Prophets 
and  Psalmists,  of  which  Jeremiah  seems  to  have 
been  a  leader,  who  laid  especial  stress  on  the 
'  loving-kindness '  of  J",  i.e.  the  feeling  of  kindness 
and  compassion  which  grows  out  of  the  covenant 
relation,  the  love  of  God  for  Israel  as  the  covenant 
people.  In  the  NT  the  horizon  widens :  God  is  a 
Father,  not  to  Israel  alone,  but  to  all  who  claim 
their  sonship.  Towards  them  He  turns,  not 
paternal  severity,  but  paternal  love.  The  writers 
of  NT  generalize  this  love,  so  that  one  of  them 
says  in  set  terms  'God  is  love'  (1  Jn  4*).  Here  is 
another  salient  characteristic  of  Christianity.  As 
it  insists  far  more  than  every  other  known  religion 
that  God  is  Father,  so  also*  is  it  the  one  religion 
which  lays  down  in  this  emphatic  way  that '  God  is 
love.' 

There  are  two  distinguishing  features  in  this 
proposition  that  'God  is  love.'  (a)  The  argument 
on  which  it  is  mainly  based  is  that  supplied  by 
the  death  of  Christ.  St.  John  lays  dovm  this  in 
his  GU)spel :  *  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life' 
(Jn  3'*,  an  enlargement  by  the  evangelist  of  the 
discourse  with  Nicodemus).  In  the  First  Ep.  when 
he  returns  to  the  idea  he  draws  the  same  imerence 
from  the  same  premises  a  little  more  widely  stated: 
'  Herein  was  the  love  of  God  manifested  in  us,  that 
God  hath  sent  his  Only -begotten  into  the  world, 
that  we  might  live  through  him'  (1  Jn  4*).  And 
it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  St.  Paul,  to  whom  this 
attribute  of  the  Godhead  is  no  less  prominent, 
"rounds  it  also  upon  the  stupendous  sacrifice  of  the 
death  of  Christ :  '  God  commendeth  his  o^"n  love 
towards  us,  in  that,  wliile  we  were  yet  sinners, 
Christ  died  for  us'  (Ro  5*,  cf.  vv.*"'  and  8"-»). 

{b)  The  unwavering  confidence  of  the  biblical 
writers  in  the  love  of  GJod  may  indeed  be  set  down 
to  revelation.  The  philosopher  who  sought  to  infer 
the  character  of  the  Author  of  Nature  inductively 
from  His  works  would  not  be  able  to  adopt  this 
tone.  The  waste  which  attends  the  processes  of 
nature  is  accompanied  by  too  much  suffering.  He 
might  on  the  whole,  and  upon  a  Imlance  of  '  for ' 
and  'against,'  decide  that  the  evidence  for  a 
benevolent  purpose  preponderates,  and  he  might 
also  see  reason  to  think  that  that  purpose  became 
clearer  in  the  progressive  evolution  of  things ;  but 
further  than  this  he  could  not  go.  He  could  not 
speak  of  benevolence  as  absolute;  he  could  not 
say  •  God  is  love.'  The  belief  expressed  in  these 
words  is  not  the  product  of  an  induction.  None 
the  less,  when  once  it  is  entertained,  and  enter- 
tained on  such  grounds  as  those  which  the  NT 
writers  assign  for  it,  the  phenomena  of  the  world 
may  then  be  found  compatible  with  it.  The 
Christian  may  still  cling  to  his  belief,  and  trust 
that  what  is  at  present  dark  to  him  will  be  made 
dear  in  God's  good  time. 

(iii.)  Righteousness. — There  can  be  no  mistake  as 
to  the  meaning  and  implications  of  the  Fatherhood 
and  Love  of  God.  The  case  is  diff"erent  as  to  His 
Righteousness.  Righteousness  is  a  word  of  such 
varied  signification  that  the  exact  sense  in  which 
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it  is  used  in  any  particular  passage  may  really  be 
doubtful ;  and  there  are  certain  places  in  NT 
where  its  meaning,  as  applied  to  (Jod  {diKaiojvfn 
6fov),  has  been  a  subject  oi  much  discussion. 

We  may  say  that  there  are  really  four  leading 
senses  which  the  phrase  Sik.  dtov  will  bear.  It  may 
mean  (a)  'rightness'  or  'goodness'  in  general, 
including  all  moral  excellence ;  or  (i)  in  a  narrower 
sense  'judicial  righteousness,' the  strict  application 
of  the  standard  of  right  by  the  judge ;  or  (c)  an 
application  of  that  standard  which  is  not  strict  but 
leans  to  the  side  of  mercy  towards  the  offender, 
and  takes  especial  care  of  the  weak  and  defence- 
less. Lastly,  (d)  there  are  a  number  of  passages 
in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  where  it  has  been 
thought  that  Sik.  dead  ceases  to  be  strictly  an  attri- 
bute of  God  at  all,  and  comes  to  mean  rather  a 
state  of  man  in  the  sight  of  God.  This  use  we 
must  consider.  But  it  will  be  best  to  make  our 
way  upwards  from  the  easier  senses  to  the  more 
dilhcult. 

(a)  It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  are  any 
passages  in  NT  where  5t/c.  6.  is  used  precisely  in 
this  wide  sense  (unless  we  regard  the  case  dis- 
cussed below  as  in  ell'ect  an  application  of  it).  But 
SiK.  is  frequently  used  of  men  in  the  sense  of 
general  uprightness  or  virtue ;  and  this  is  brought 
into  relation  to  God  almost  as  if  it  were  Sik.  ivihiriov 
airrov,  'righteousness  in  his  sight,'  or  '  of  which  he 
approves. 

In  Lk  1^5  we  have  Xctrpiiut  alrS  «»  irioTrin,  x.  iixxiovCtri  itdrnoy 
ciuT»v,  where  i»*«-.  air.  strictly  (iefines  Xar/itOnv,  but  in  effect 
gives  the  wider  meaning  to  iix.  In  Mt  &'•>  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  reading  of  most  critical  texts  (incl.  WH)  riiv 
fiariXtixt  xeci  ryiv  iixouorCrni  airov  (gc.  rou  Viou)  can  stand,  and 
whether  we  ought  not,  with  Lacbmann,  Weiss,  and  Holtzmann, 
to  prefer  the  reading  of  cod.  B,  t^*  hx.  x.  r.  ^a<r.  ecvTtu.  In 
that  case  t.  iix.  would  be  absolute  ;  to  '  seek  God's  righteous- 
ness' would  be  an  expression  without  parallel  in  the  Gospels  ; 
we  should  have  to  connect  it  with  Is  541'  quoted  below.  Ja  120 
comes  under  the  next  head,  and  in  2  P  11,  where  righteousness 
is  referred  to  Christ,  the  sense  is  akin  to  (d). 

(6)  The  simple  judicial  sense,  though  deeply 
rooted  in  language  and  always  present  in  the 
background  of  thought,  is  not  prominent  in  NT 
except  in  Rev.  It  naturally  has  a  place  in  St. 
Paul  s  speech  at  Athens  (Ac  17^^).  It  occurs  also 
in  2  Ti  4^  and  in  Rev  16«-  ^  W-^\  And  the  same 
idea  is  conveyed  by  SiKaioKpia-ia  in  Ro  2^. 

(c)  The  more  distinctive  senses  in  which  right- 
eousness is  predicated  of  God  come  under  the  last 
two  heads,  and  one  of  these,  as  has  been  said,  is 
still  somewhat  of  a  problem.  Both  these  remain- 
ing senses  are  certainly  based  upon  the  use  of  OT, 
and  to  understand  them  we  need  to  recall  the 
conditions  of  society  in  OT  times.  The  OT  covers 
a  period  of  transition  from  comparative  barbarism 
to  comparative  civilization.  In  all  the  earlier  and 
less  settled  portions  of  such  a  period  the  rallying- 
point  of  society  was  the  judge.  It  was  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  moment  tnat  he  should  be  strong 
enough  to  deal  out  even-handed  justice  without 
fear  or  favour.  He  would  be  beset  by  turbulent 
and  powerful  chieftains,  who  would  make  his  task 
an  extremely  difficult  one.  By  degrees  it  would 
be  increasingly  felt  that  the  judge  (or  the  king  as 
judge)  was  tlie  one  refuge  for  all  the  weak  and 
defenceless  classes — the  poor,  the  fatherless,  the 
widow,  the  stranger  ;  and  his  more  characteristic 
functions  would  seem  to  be,  not  so  much  the  safe- 
guarding of  equal  rights,  as  the  special  protection 
of  those  who  most  needed  protection.  For  king 
or  judge  to  discharge  this  function  in  the  face  of 
all  the  dangers  and  uncertainties  of  his  own  posi- 
tion must  often  have  required  no  little  force  and 
elevation  of  character.  Hence  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  either  the  gieat  importance  attaclied  to 
righteousness  as  a  name  for  this  quality,  or  that 
it  came  often  to  mean  vindicating  the  rights  of 
the  oppressed  or  dealing  gently  and  leniently  with 


the  weak.  We  are  apt  to  put  righteousness  in 
contrast  to  mercy,  as  Marcion  opposed  the  '  just 
or  righteous  God '  {SlKaios)  to  the  '  good  God ' 
(ayaOds)  ;  but  to  the  Heb.  'just'  or  'righteous' 
often  meant  '  merciful.' 

These  senses  can  be  abundantly  illustrated  from 
OT.  One  conspicuous  passage  may  be  given  out 
of  many  :  Job  29"""  '  I  put  on  righteousness,  and  it 
clothed  me  :  my  justice  was  a  robe  and  a  diadem. 
I  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  was  I  to  the 
lame.  I  was  a  father  to  the  needy  ;  and  the  cause 
of  him  that  I  knew  not  I  searched  out.  And  I 
brake  the  jaws  of  the  unrighteous,  and  plucked 
the  prey  out  of  his  teeth '  (cf.  vv.""'^). 

It  was  an  inevitable  process  that  this  use  of  the 
word  '  righteousness '  as  applied  to  men  reacted 
upon  its  application  to  God.  More  and  more  as 
time  went  on,  esp.  in  Deutero-Isaiah  and  certain 
psalms,  tlie  righteousness  of  God  comes  to  be,  not 
His  strict  justice,  but  His  healing,  rescuing  justice. 
He  is  not  '  a  just  God  and  yet  a  Saviour,'  but  '  a 
just  God  and  a  Saviour '  (Is  45^^ ;  cf.  SiKaioi  «coi 
SiKaiQv,  Ro  3-'*').  The  two  conceptions  of  '  right- 
eousness' and  'salvation'  are  very  frequently  placed 
in  juxtaposition  :  Ps  24'  '  He  shall  receive  a  bless- 
ing from  the  Lord,  and  righteousness  from  the 
God  of  his  salvation ' ;  3P-  =*  (cf.  7P) '  Deliver  me  in 
thy  righteousness.  ...  Be  thou  to  me  ...  an  house 
of  defence  to  save  me ' ;  7P'  '  My  mouth  shall  tell 
of  thy  righteousness  and  of  thy  salvation  all  the 
day  '  ;  98-  '  The  Lord  hatli  made  known  his  salva- 
tion :  his  righteousness  liath  he  openly  showed  in 
the  sight  of  the  nations '  ;  143"  '  In  thy  righteous- 
ness bring  my  soul  out  of  trouble ' ;  Is  46'^  '  I  bring 
near  my  righteousness,  it  shall  not  be  far  off,  and 
my  salvation  shall  not  tarry '  ;  51''  (cf.  *)  '  My 
salvation  shall  be  for  ever,  and  my  righteousness 
shall  not  be  abolished' ;  56^  '  My  salvation  is  near 
to  come,  and  my  righteousness  to  be  revealed '  ; 
59"  (cf.  GP")  '  He  put  on  righteousness  as  a  breast- 
plate, and  an  helmet  of  salvation  upon  his  head '  ; 
63^  '  I  that  speak  in  righteousness,  mighty  to 
save.' 

In  the  Pseudepigrapha,  speaking  generally,  the 
'righteousness  of  God'  is,  as  a  rule.  His  judicial 
righteousness,  as  seen  in  the  rewarding  of  the 
righteous  and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked.  But 
we  do  also  occasionally  find  its  merciful  side  put 
forward,  as  in  4  Ezra  (ed.  Bensly-James)  8*" :  In 
hoc  enim  adnuntiabitur  iusticia  tua  et  bonitas  tua, 
domine,  cum  misertus  fueris  eis  qui  iion  habent 
substantiam  opcinim  bonorum. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that  in  connexion  with 
the  righteousness  of  God  there  arises  the  idea  of  a 
righteousness  in  man  derived  from  God.  Thus  in 
Is  54"  '  This  is  the  heritage  of  the  servants  of  the 
Lord,  and  their  righteousness  which  is  of  me,  saith 
the  Lord.'  And  a  like  use  is  found  in  Bar  5'-''* 
'  Cast  about  thee  the  robe  of  the  righteousness 
which  cometh  from  God  (ttjs  Trapa  rod  OeoD 
SiKaioaijvrii) ;  set  a  diadem  on  thy  head  of  the  glory 
of  the  Everlasting.  .  .  .  For  God  shall  lead  Israel 
with  joy  in  the  light  of  his  glory  with  the  mercy 
and  rignteousness  that  cometh  from  him '  (Sik.  tj 
Trap'  avTov). 

There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  instances  in  NT  of 
a  use  of  the  '  righteousness  of  God '  quite  on  the 
same  footing  Avith  that  in  Deutero-Isaiah  and  the 
Psalms.     But  when  we  consider  the  collection  of 

Eassages  just  quoted  from  these  and  from  other 
ooks,  we  seem  to  be  upon  the  line  of  antecedents 
of  a  very  marked  and  characteristic  doctrine, 
which  is  associated  specially  with  St.  Paul. 

(d)  The  Pauline  doctrine.  We  have  spoken  of 
this  doctrine  as  still  constituting  a  problem  in  the 
exegesis  and  theology  of  NT.  It  is  a  problem 
which  has  been  sharply  accentuated  in  recent 
years,   but,   if  not   yet   wholly   solved,    it  would 


appear  to  have  been  at  least  placed  on  the  road 
to  solution. 

In  Ro  1"  St.  Paul  formulates  the  thesis  of  the 
Epistle.  It  is  an  announcement  to  the  world  of 
the  righteousness  of  Grod  revealed  in  the  gospel 
from  faith  to  faith  (SiKcuoavyri  yap  deoD  ev  aini^  [sc. 
T(fi  evayyeXicp]  droKaXOvTrrai  ^k  rltrreon  elt  Turrir). 
Here  the  key-phrase  is  e\-idently  Sik.  ffeoO ;  but 
what  exactly  does  it  mean  ? 

A  few  years  ago  there  seemed  to  be  a  strong 
consensus  of  the  best  exegetes  (Meyer,  Weiss, 
Lipsius,  Godet,  Oltramare,  and  in  England, 
Vaughan,  Liddon,  Beet,  Moule,  unequivocally, 
and  GiflFord  with  rather  more  qualification)  in 
favour  of  taking  Sik.  Oeov  as  a  righteousness,  which 
though  in  some  sense  or  other  God's  ('  a  righteous- 
ness of  which  God  is  the  author,'  most  Conuns.), 
yet  denotes  more  directly  a  state  of  man  ('of 
which  man  is  the  recipient ').  And  whatever  may 
be  urgetl  against  this  view,  the  arguments  for  it 
are  so  strong  that  it  seems  impossible  to  regard  it 
as  devoid  of  a  substantial  basis  of  truth.  St.  Paul 
appears  to  make  his  own  meaning  more  explicit  in 
Ph  3*,  where  he  substitutes  the  phrase  ttji'  iK  deoD 
SiKaiocvyyjy  iri  7-5  Turret.  And  if  it  is  said  that  this 
is  the  view  of  a  later  Epistle,  and  that  it  is  differ- 
entiated from  Ko  by  the  insertion  of  ^k,  the  same 
antithesis  of  i]  toD  dead  Slk.  and  ^  IMa  Sik.  occurs 
in  Ro  lO',  where  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  « the 
former  phrase  can  hardly  be  ambiguous.  And 
other  arguments  derived  from  the  transition  from 
81K.  0.  to  6  BIkoios  in  the  quotation  from  Habakkuk 
in  Ro  l^',  and  from  the  evident  parallel  in  3*^^ 
(where  Sik.  0.  is  defined  by  Sik.  0.  Sid.  -riareus, 
K.T.\.),  are  hardly  less  cogent. 

"We  must  therefore  include  in  the  conception  a 
righteousness  which,  whatever  its  origin,  at  least 
ends  by  denoting  a  state  of  man.  But,  on  the 
other  nand,  it  is  no  less  impossible  to  explain 
SiK.  6.  as  in  the  first  instance  anything  else  than 
the  personal  righteousness  of  God.  This  is  the 
sense  of  the  phrase  in  the  inmiense  majority  of 
the  cases  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  OT  and 
in  other  writings  outside  the  Epp.  of  St.  Paul. 
A  phrase  so  familiar  and  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
common  language  of  men  could  not  be  violently 
wrenched  from  its  usual  associations  and  trans- 
ferred to  others  without  more  explicit  warning 
than  any  that  is  given. 

At  the  same  time  those  appear  to  be  equally 
wrong  who  (like  Haring  in  the  treatise  mention^ 
below)  insist  that  the  phrase  can  only  have  one 
meaning  in  such  a  way  as  to  compel  a  choice 
between  the  two  alternatives.  When  they  speak 
of  'one  meaning,'  what  they  have  in  view  is  a 
definite  logical  t3ring-down  of  that  meaning  which 
is  not  necessitated  by  language.  The  array  of 
logical  possibilities  set  out  by  Haring  (pp.  14-17) 
certainly  was  not  present  to  the  mind  of  St.  Paul, 
nor  was  he  compelled  to  discriminate  everything 
that  may  be  capable  of  discrimination.  Language 
has  in  its  earlier  stages  an  elasticity  of  use  which 
it  may  by  degrees  lose. 

To  understand  the  real  drift  of  St.  Paul,  we 
ought  to  bear  in  mind,  not  so  much  the  distinc- 
tions which  we  can  draw,  as  those  which  had  been 
actually  drawn  when  he  ^\Tote.  He  really  sums  up 
a  long  previous  development.  He  sums  It  up,  and 
the  language  which  he  uses  bears  traces  through- 
out of  its  several  phases ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  puts  upon  it  a  new  stamp ;  he  focuses,  con- 
centrates, and  defines  it  in  a  new  sense  of  his 
own. 

It  may  be  worth  whUe  to  note  how  the  previous 

E bases  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  enter  into 
is  conception.     They  would  do  so  in  some  such 
order  as  tnis — 

(a)  The  broad  fundamental  meaninff  of  SiKaio- 


ffinj  is  conformity  to  right.  As  applied  to  God 
it  is  the  sum  of  all  moral  excellence,  of  which 
He  is  the  standard  to  Himself.  Even  when  the 
word  is  used  in  narrower  senses,  this  stUl  remains 
in  the  background  of  the  apostle's  mind,  and  from 
time  to  time  comes  more  to  the  front. 

(^)  In  a  primitive  state  of  society,  the  decisions 
of  the  chieftain  or  king  acting  as  judge  are  the 
standard  of  right.  And  the  virtue  most  highly 
valued  in  the  jndge  is  that  of  equal  dealing  be- 
tween man  and  man.  There  was  therefore  a  ten- 
dency for  the  broad  idea  of  righteousness  in  the 
ruler  to  contract  into  the  narrower  idea  of 
justice. 

(7)  In  such  a  state  of  society,  however,  some- 
thing more  than  simple  justice  was  needed.  The 
king  or  chief  was  the  one  efficient  champion  of 
the  weak  against  the  strong,  of  the  poor  against 
the  rich,  of  the  friendless  against  the  powerfxd. 
Thus  in  the  opinion  of  the  cpmmon  people,  or  of 
the  masses,  the  form  of  righteousness  for  which 
they  looked  was  even  more  than  justice,  care  for 
the  weaker  side. 

(8)  In  direct  dealings  with  the  poor  and  weak, 
where  the  question  was  rather  of  what  we  should 
call  criminal  than  of  civU  law,  the  virtue  of  the 
judge  would  be  mildness  and  lenience,  not  exacting 
the  full  penalties  for  misdoing;  in  other  words, 
treating  an  offender  as  innocent,  or  not  so  guilty 
as  he  really  was. 

(e)  Such  acquittal  or  remission  of  punishment 
would  be  the  act  of  the  jndge,  of  his  own  free 
grace  pardoning  the  guilty.  When  the  judge,  for 
whatever  reason,  dismisses  the  culprit,  pronounc- 
ing him  '  righteous,'  or  free  from  guilt  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  it  is  really  the  judge  himself  who, 
by  his  verdict,  is  the  author  of  that  righteousness 
or  guiltlessness,  and  not  the  person  acquitted. 
And  the  motive  which  impels  the  judge  to  this 
is  his  own  personal  righteousness  of  character, 
manifested  under  the  particular  aspect  of  lenience 
in  judging. 

(^  This  is  the  process  that  really  takes  place 
when  the  sinner  is  indicted  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  God  ;  and  that  not  merely  at  the  final 
judgment,  but  whenever  his  state  in  God's  sight 
is  considered.  The  motive  which  prompts  the 
absolution  is  no  righteousness  of  the  sinner's  own, 
but  the  righteousness  of  God. 

(ij)  When  we  attempt  to  analyze  the  nature  of 
that  righteousness,  we  might,  on  a  superficial  view, 
identify  it  with  the  narrower  sort  of  judicial 
rigRteousness  which  is  seen  in  the  mild  treatment 
or  forgiveness  of  the  guilty.  But  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,  as  St.  Paul  regards  it,  is  something 
much  more  than  this.  The  mildness  of  a  judge 
may  have  in  it  no  higher  ingredient  than  a  certain 
easy  good  nature  because  it  is  indifferent  to  guilt. 
The  forgiving  righteousness  of  God  is  not  of  this 
kind.  It  embraces  nothing  less  than  the  whole 
scheme  of  salvation,  in  which  the  central  feature 
is  the  atoning  death  of  Christ.  The  absolution  of 
the  sinner  is  no  act  of  momentary  indulgence,  but 
a  deliberately  contemplated  incident  in  a  vast  and 
far-reaching  plan  which  has  for  its  object  the 
restoration  of  the  human  race. 

{6)  The  leading  factor  in  it,  then,  is  the  supreme 
energizing  righteousness  of  Grod,  which  in  the 
course  of  its  operation  includes  several  minor 
kinds  of  righteousness,  and  which  ends  by  attri- 
buting to  the  sinner  a  condition  of  righteousness 
which  he  has  very  imperfectlj"  realized  for  himself. 
So  that  from  his  point  of  view  it  may  well  be 
called  a  righteousness  not  his  o^^ti,  but  'of '  or  'from 
God.'  We  have  seen  that  as  far  back  as  Deutero- 
Isaiah  and  Bamch  there  were  traces  of  tliis 
conception  (^  xapd  toO  Oeov  SiKcuoaimi).  St.  Paul 
thereiore  was  not  the  first  to  introduce  it.     But  it 
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is  a  mistake  to  regard  it  as  forming  the  whole  or 
even  the  main  part  of  his  conception. 

LiTKRATUBE. — On  this  part  of  the  subject  the  reader  may 
consult  the  commentators  on  Romans,  and  in  particular  those 
mentioned  above;  also  Pfleidcrer,  PatUinitmuti  Holsten, 
Evann.  d.  PatUtu;  Ritachl,  Reeht/ertiaurtff  u.  VersOhnung. 
The  stand  which  has  recently  been  made  for  explaining  %<*.  Buuot 
the  personal  riKhteousness  of  Ood  is  associated  in  this  country 
esp.  with  the  late  Dr.  James  Burmby,  PutpU  Comtn.  on  Ro., 
and  Expositor,  1896,  11.  124  ff.,  and  Dr.  A.  Robertson  in  The 
Thiiiker,  Nov.  1893 :  cf.  Exp.  Times,  Feb.  1898,  p.  217.  In 
Germany  an  art.  by  Kolbing:  to  somewhat  similar  effect  appeared 
in  SK,  189.'),  p.  139  ff.,  followed  bv  a  mono^'niph  on  the  subject 
by  Prof.  Hanngof  TubingenfAlkAIorrNH  BEOT  bei  PatUus, 
Tiibingen,  1890).  Further  literature  is  given  on  p.  5  of  this 
treatise.  The  Oerman  writers  were  quite  Independent  of  the 
English,  who  preceded  them  in  time.  On  the  history  of  the  OT 
conception  there  is  a  valuable  tract  by  Dalman,  JMe  riehterliehe 
Gerechtujkeit  im  AT,  Berlin,  1897,  which  suggested  much  of  the 
line  of  treatment  followed  above. 

2.  The  Revelation  of  God.— The  more  theo- 
logical writers  of  NT  clearly  lay  it  down  that  in 
Christianity  a  new  revelation  is  given  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  G6H.  They  connect  this  new  re- 
velation, (i.)  with  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  (ii.) 
with  the  special  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

(i.)  The  Revelation  through  Christ. — The  new 
disclosure  of  truths  about  God  differed  from 
all  previous  disclosures,  inasmuch  as  it  was  no 
longer  confined  to  a  divine  prompting  of  the  minds 
of  men,  but  was  made  through  the  incarnate 
presence  of  the  Son  of  God  Himself.  After  having  in 
time  past  spoken  to  the  fathers  '  in  '  the  prophets, 
God  had  at  last  spoken  '  in '  One  who  was  not  only 

Srophet  but  Son  (He  l^-  -).  This  distinction  of  the 
Tew  Covenant  is  emphasized  most  by  St.  John, 
but  it  is  also  expressed  unequivocally  by  St.  Paul, 
and  Ep.  to  Hebrews,  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels  refer 
to  it  sufficiently  to  confirm  the  evidence  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  tliat  the  principle  underlying  it  was 
brought  out  by  our  Lord  Himself. 

We  may  take  two  passages  of  St.  John  as  typical 
of  a  great  number  of  others :  Jn  P*  '  No  man  hath 
seen  Grod  at  any  time :  God  only-begotten  [reading 
p.ovoyevT]s  6e6s  with  sBCL,  etc. ,  Tregelles,Weiss,  WH, 
RVm]  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath 
declared  him ' ;  and  14''-"  '  If  ye  had  known  me,  ye 
would  have  known  my  Father  also :  from  henceforth 
ye  know  him,  and  have  seen  him.  Philip  saith 
unto  him,  Lord,  show  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth 
us.  Jesus  saith  unto  him.  Have  I  been  so  long 
time  with  you,  and  dost  thou  not  know  me,  Philip  ? 
he  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father  :  how 
sayest  thou.  Show  us  the  Father  ?  Believest  thou 
not  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me  ? 
the  words  that  I  say  unto  you,  I  speak  not  from 
myself :  but  the  Father,  abiding  in  me,  doeth  his 
works.  Believe  me  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and 
the  Father  in  me  :  or  else  believe  me  for  the  very 
works'  sake.' 

These  passages  might  be  said  to  be  a  compendium  of  a 
great  part  of  the  Gospel,  and  we  may  add  the  Epp.  of  Jn.  This 
will  appear  from  observing  the  number  of  parallels  which  exist 
for  almost  every  clause.  'No  man  hath  seen  ...  he  hath 
declared,'  '  he  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen ' ;  cf.  332  537  Q46 
1320  1524  1726,  1  Jn  H-3  223.  •  Who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,'  '  I  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me ' ;  cf.  816  iQSS 
1420  1638  172123.  ■  Not  from  mvself ' ;  cf.  519  716  sfS  120 
'  Doeth  his  works' ;  cf.  4«  5i9  2i.  m  94  174. 

St.  Paul  does  not  enlarge  upon  this  aspect  of 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  to  the  same  extent 
as  St.  John.  Still,  he  expresses  it  quite  unam- 
biguously when  he  describes  Him  as  elKwv  tov  OeoC 
Tov  dopdrov  (Col  1^'),  a  term  which  he  had  used  in 
an  earlier  Epistle  (2  Co  4^)  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  that  the  conception  was  even  at  that  date 
fully  established.  It  is  also  implied  in  the  iv  iJ-op<p% 
Oeov  vTrdpx^v  of  Ph  2*.  The  fulnes.s  of  the  revelation 
made  through  Christ  is  the  subject  of  1  Co  1**  6j 
iyevfidif  <ro<pla.  7)fuv  dirb  6eov  (cf.  1**  Xpitrrby  Oeov  SOva/ui/ 
tot  eeoD   ffo^lav ;    also   2«-  7),  Eph  l*"!*,  Col  ^  iv  ,} 


elalv  vdi>T(s  ol  OtjiTavpol  rrji  ao<fila%  koX   yvdxreus   dird- 
Kpvtpoi. 

In  close  agreement  with  the  language  of  St. 
Paul  is  He  P  i^i'  diraiiyaafia  riji  iifiji  Kal  X'^'P^'^W 
TTJs  vrroffrdffeui  airrov.  On  the  exact  force  of  these 
expressions  (which  are  parallel  to  if  not  suggested 
by  "Wis  7*")  see  Westcott,  etc.,  ad  lac.     The  pur- 

Eort  of  them  is  that  Christ,  visible  and  active, 
rought  home  to  the  sight  and  minds  of  men  the 
essential  nature  of  God.  This  is  an  expansion  in 
a  more  '  ontological '  or  '  metaphysical '  sense  of 
the  opening  words  of  the  Epistle.  This  sense  is 
too  deeply  mgrained  in  the  language  of  NT  to  be 
eliminated. 

Although,  as  has  been  said,  it  is  the  more 
theological  writers  who  lay  the  greatest  stress 
upon  this  aspect  of  the  Son  as  revealing  the 
Father,  there  is  one  conspicuous  passage  of  the 
Synoptics  in  which  it  is  clearly  implied.  The 
verse  Mt  11'-",  with  its  very  close  parallel  in  Lk 
10^  (both  passages  should  be  taken  with  their  full 
context),  is  in  form  so  like  the  characteristic  say- 
ings of  Christ ;  it  fits  into  and  interprets  such  a 
number  of  other  passages  (Mt  16",  Mk  2i»  4«  9^ 
etc.),  and,  Avhile  in  remarkable  agreement  with  the 
general  verdict  of  the  primitive  Church,  stands  so 
apart  from  the  particular  tendencies  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  that  it  Avould  be  wanton  to  doubt  its 
genuineness.  To  make  the  picture  of  Christ  on 
earth  consistent,  we  need  to  see  in  it  not  merelj' 
the  beneficent  Teacher,  but  the  Son  of  God,  as  thi^ 
name  is  understood  by  the  writers  of  deepest  in- 
sight. 

(ii.)  The  Revelation  through  tJie  Holy  Ghost. 
—  If  we  look  at  the  Fourth  Gospel  from  another 
point  of  view,  we  shall  find  it  dominated  by  the 
consciousness  of  a  double  revelation.  That  througli 
the  Incarnate  Son  of  which  we  have  just  been 
speaking  is  one  ;  that  through  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  the  other.  Looking  back  over  the  space  of  time 
that  had  elapsed  since  the  Ascension,  the  writer 
sees  that  a  great  force  has  been  at  work  in  the 
Church,  the  effect  of  which  he  regards  as  a  direct 
fulfilment  of  prophecies  by  our  Lord  Himself 
before  His  departure.  A  second  '  Advocate ' 
('  Comforter'  AV,  RV)  was  to  come  after  He  was 
gone.  It  was  to  be  a  dispensation  like  His  own, 
and  Avas  to  be  characterized  by  a  like  dissemina- 
tion of  truth,  not  so  much  wholly  new  truth  as  a 
revival  and  reinvigorating  in  the  minds  of  the 
apostles  and  others  who  came  within  its  range  of 
truth  already  taught  by  Himself:  'These  things 
have  I  spoken  unto  you,  while  yet  abiding  Avith 
you.  But  the  Comforter,  even  the  Holy  Spirit, 
whom  the  Father  hath  sent  in  my  name,  he  shall 
teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  to  your  remeni- 
brance  all  that  I  said  unto  you.'  .  .  .  '  Howbeit 
when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  shall  guide 
you  unto  all  the  truth :  for  he  shall  not  speak 
from  himself ;  but  what  things  soever  he  shall 
hear,  these  shall  he  speak  :  and  he  shall  declare 
unto  you  the  things  that  are  to  come.  He  shall 
glorify  me  :  for  he  shall  take  of  mine,  and  shall 
declare  it  unto  you.  All  things  that  the  Father 
hath  are  mine  :  therefore  said  I,  that  he  taketh  of 
mine,  and  shall  declare  it  unto  you  '  (Jn  14**-  ^ 
IQis-is)  There  is  an  accent  about  all  the  passages 
in  which  the  writer  refers  to  this  subject  which  is 
far  more  like  the  accent  of  real  experience  than 
a  product  of  pure  refiection  without  concrete  ex- 
perience behind  it.  The  writings  of  the  Fourth 
Evangelist  contain  no  express  reference  to  the 
Day  of  Pentecost  and  the  history  recorded  in  the 
Acts,  but  they  contain  a  number  of  allusions  wliich 
are  well  explained  by  that  history.  St.  Luke  in 
like  manner  has  no  express  mention  of  the  Para- 
clete, but  both  his  Gospel  and  the  Acts  bear  fre- 
quent testimony  to  the  work  of  tlie  Paraclet* 
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iinder  His  other  name,  the  Holy  Spirit.  Here  as 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  we  have  a  historical  retro- 
spect of  facts  and  impressions  recalled  after  a 
considerable  lapse  of  time,  but  in  the  Epp.  of  St. 
Paul  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  events,  ana  we  are 
allowed  to  see  into  the  inner  mind  of  one  of  the 
leading  actors  in  them.  From  the  language  of  St. 
Paul  we  may  learn  what  is  meant  by  being 
'  taught  all  things  and  having  all  things  brought 
to  remembrance,'  or  rather  as  he  had  not  been  an 
immediate  disciple  of  Christ  we  are  enabled  to 
understand  the  ■r\t}po<f>opla  with  which  he  spoke. 
He  certainly  felt  that  the  Gospel  which  he  preached 
had  its  source  outside  himself.  Nowhere,  perhaps, 
does  this  come  out  more  clearly  than  in  the  first  of 
all  his  Epistles.  Writing  to  the  Thessalonians  he 
says,  '  For  this  cause  we  also  thank  God  %vithout 
ceasing,  that  when  ye  received  from  us  the  word 
of  the  message,  even  the  word  of  God,  ye  accepted 
it  not  as  the  word  of  men,  but,  as  it  is  in  truth,  the 
word  of  God,  which  also  worketh  in  you  that 
believe '  (1  Th  2").  This  is  the  central  prmciple  of 
the  apostolic  preaching.  It  is  the  '  demonstration 
of  the  Spirit  and  of  power '  of  which  he  speaks  else- 
where (1  Co  2*).  And  the  substance  of  the  preach- 
ing is  just  the  new  revelation  about  God  and 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  their  united  work 
for  the  salvation  of  men.  '  Things  which  eye  saw 
not  and  ear  heard  not  .  .  .  unto  us  (Jod  revealed 
them  through  the  Spirit :  for  the  Spirit  searcheth 
aU  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God '  (1  Co  2?-  ^% 
Thus  the  method  of  divine  revelation  in  the  NT 
is  very  similar  to  that  in  OT.  It  is  brought  about 
through  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  certain 
selected  instruments,  with  just  the  diBerence  on 
which  stress  is  laid  in  Ep.  to  Hebrews,  that  whereas, 
under  the  Old  Covenant,  God  had  spoken  in  and 
through  the  prophets,  under  the  New  He  spoke 
'  in '  and  through  the  Son,  and  those  expressly 
chosen  and  trained  by  the  Son. 

LiTEB^TrBE.  —  On  the  trainiag  of  the  apoatles  to  be  the 
Tehicles  of  the  new  revelation,  see  Totham,  Peutor  Pattorum 
fCambridse,  1890).  Reference  auty  alao  be  made  to  the 
BamptonLeeturet  for  1S93  on  '  In^iratkm,'  and  other  woria  on 
the  same  subject. 

3.  Distinctions  in  the  Godhead.— la  the 
previous  sections  of  this  article  we  have  had 
gradually  to  discriminate  between  the  operation 
and  functions  of  what  we  now  call  the  different 
'  Persons '  in  the  Godhead.  At  the  time  of  which 
we  are  speaking  (the  period  covered  by  NT) 
there  was  no  such  conception  in  the  general  mind 
as  that  of  'personality.'  The  term  'person'  was 
just  coming  into  use  through  the  defining  influence 
of  Roman  Law  acting  upon  popular  language  (the 
distinction  of  persona  and  res  appears  to  have 
come  in  during  the  1st  cent.  B.C.,  shortly  before 
the  time  of  Cicero).  But  a  long  process  had  to  be 
gone  through  before  the  idea  ot  personality  ac- 
quired an  exact  connotation  ;  and  that  process  was 
to  a  large  extent  involved  in  the  theological  con- 
troversies on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  the  result 
of  which  was  the  formulated  doctrine  of  Three 
Persons  in  One  God,  as  we  have  it  in  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Athanasian  Creed. 

It  would  be  an  anachronism  to  expect  a  defini- 
tion of  the  doctrine  in  NT.  And  yet  the  doctrine 
is  really  a  working  out  of  data  contained  in  NT. 
It  is  a  rendering  of  these  data  intelligible  to  the 
consciousness  as  part  of  a  reasoned  and  formulated 
whole.  The  Christian  theoloo:ian  is  well  aware 
that  the  only  expression  possible  to  him  is  approxi- 
mate :  he  applies  to  the  whole  construction  the 
dictum  of  St.  Augustine ;  he  says  what  he  says,  non 
ut  Ulud  dicer etur  sed  ne  taeeretur  (De  Trin.  v.  9). 
But  he  is  almost  compelled  to  say  something,  and 
the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  Church  has  been 
that  he  is  warranted  in  saying  so  much  as  he  does. 


In  any  critical  study  of  that  which  we  call  by 
anticipation  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  NT, 
the  starting-point  must  undoubtedly  be  the  bene- 
diction in  2  Co  13"  '  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all.'  In  this 
verse  we  have  an  utterance  oi  the  mind  of  the 
apostle,  which  he  knows  will  find  an  echo  in  the 
minds  of  his  readers  at  a  fixed  point  in  time  and 
place,  probably  about  twenty-six  and  in  any  case 
not  more  than  twenty-eight  years  after  the  Ascen- 
sion. We  are  left  to  draw  our  conclusions  as  to  the 
belief  of  the  Church  at  this  time.  It  is,  of  course, 
true  that  the  object  of  the  passage  is  not  dogmatic. 
If  it  had  been,  its  significance  would  have  been 
less.  It  is  not  the  expounding  of  any  new  doctrine. 
It  is  not  even  the  expounding  of  doctrine  at  aU. 
It  is  only  an  invocation  of  blessing.  But  the 
peculiar  form  which  this  invocation  takes,  points 
to  much  previous  preparation  in  thought  and 
teaching ;  it  points  to  a  settled,  and  we  are  obliged 
to  think,  uncontested  belief,  common  alike  to  the 
writer  and  his  readers. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  belief  consists  in  the  re- 
markable way  in  which  a  group  of  spiritual  bless- 
ings, such  as  man  is  accustomed  to  look  for  di- 
rectly from  God,  is  not  referred  to  the  Godhead 
conceived  singly  as  a  Monad,  but  distributively  as 
Three,  and  yet  Three  so  bracketed  together  as  to 
be  at  the  same  time  One.  No  graduate  interpre- 
tation of  the  Three  Names  is  possible.  K  it  were, 
we  should  have  Beings  who  were  not  Man  and  yet 
not  whoUy  Gtod.  In  the  Arian  Controversy  an 
attempt  was  made  to  establish  this  interpretation ; 
but  it  utterly  and  hopelessly  failed. 

The  other  alternative  remains,  that  St.  Paul  and 
the  Church  of  his  day  thought  of  the  Supreme 
Source  of  spiritual  Wessing  as  not  single  but 
threefold — threefold  in  essence,  and  not  merely  in 
a  manner  of  speech.  How  did  he  come  to  think 
thus  ?  How  was  it  that  a  Church  so  far  from  the 
centre  of  things  and  at  so  early  a  date  was  pre- 
pared to  receive  without  question  an  assumption 
which  to  us  seems  to  make  such  large  demands 
upon  the  intellect  ? 

It  was  certainly  not  a  matter  of  course.  We 
have  seen  that  there  was  a  certain  tendency  to 
hypostatize  the  Word  of  God,  the  Wisdom  of  God, 
the  Spirit  of  God,  even  the  Glory  of  God.  The 
Messiah  was  thought  of  as  more  than  human  if 
less  than  in  the  full  .sense  divine.  But  all  these 
conceptions  were  fluid  and  tentative.  Jewish 
theology  had  no  fixed  and  settled  belief  in  regard  to 
them.  Even  if  we  add  to  OT  the  other  Avxitin^ 
current  at  this  period,  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepi- 
grapha,  the  Jewish  Apocalypses  and  the  Sayings 
traditionally  handed  down  of  the  oldest  Rabbis, 
still  we  should  not  find  anything  to  suggest  a 
combination  of  the  three  terms  handled  with  the 
precision  with  which  St.  Paul  handled  them. 

One  passage  there  is  which  would  abundantly 
account  for  St.  Paul's  language  if  we  could  accept 
it  as  historical.  That  is  the  command  to  the 
apostles  at  the  end  of  the  first  Gtospel  to  go  and 
baptize  all  nations  '  into  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost'  (Mt  28"). 
This  belongs  to  a  comparatively  late  and  suspected 
part  of  the  Gospel.  But  one  tradition  may  be  later 
than  another  and  more  limited  in  circulation,  and 
yet  not  be  any  less  authentic.  Now,  the  Didach^ 
shows  us  that  we  no  sooner  cross  the  frontier  of 
the  apostolic  age  than  we  find  baptism  into  the 
Threefold  Name  in  full  possession  of  the  field  (Did. 
\-ii.  1,  3).  The  tradition  is  continuous.  It  is 
taken  up  by  Justin  (Apol.  L  61),  and  Tertullian 
expressly  teUs  us  that  the  person  baptized  was 
dipped  tbree  times  in  recognition  of  the  Threefold 
Name  (Prax.  26L     The  practice,  then,  is  at  least 
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very  old.  And  it  is  no  sli<,'ht  confirmation  of  the 
statement  in  the  lirst  Gospel  that  if  it  were  true 
it  would  supply  just  the  explanation  that  we  M'ant 
at  once  of  the  established  rite  and  of  St.  Paul's 
language.  In  any  case  we  seem  compelled  to 
assume  that  tliere  was  some  foundation  for  both  in 
the  teaching  of  our  Lord  Himself.  If  there  was 
not,  at  what  point  in  the  six-and-twenty  years 
can  the  usage  (doctrinal  or  liturgical)  have  been 
introduced  in  a  manner  so  authoritative  as  to 
impose  it  upon  St.  Paul  and  the  Churches  of  his 
founding?  We  may  greatly  doubt  if  any  satis- 
factory answer  can  be  given  to  tliis  question. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  moment  Me  assume  that 
our  Lord  did  really  give  this  alleged  command,  and 
that  He  really  did  prepare  for  it  by  some  corre- 
sponding teaching,  a  number  of  other  facts  are 
accounted  for.  We  find  the  very  teaching  of 
which  we  are  in  search  in  many  places  of  the  Last 
Discourse  as  recorded  by  St.  John  ( Jn  H'"-  ^  IS-"* 
lg7. 10. 13. 16J  And  with  such  teaching  in  the  back- 
ground a  variety  of  phenomena  in  St.  Paul's  Epp. 
fall  into  their  place  which  would  otherwise  be 
very  intractable. 

(i.)  The  Father  and  tlie  Son. — The  Epistle 
(2  Co)  ends  with  a  triple  benediction,  and  it  begins 
with  a  double  benediction.  '  Grace  and  peace  ' 
are  invoked  ujjon  the  Corinthian  Christians  *  from 
God  our  Father,  and  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 
We  observe  here  the  same  sort  of  bracketing  of 
the  two  Divine  Names  as  in  the  case  of  the  Three. 
Although  there  is  a  distinction  of  names,  and 
although  there  may  be  a  certain  distinction  and 
special  distribution  of  function,  the  source  of 
spiritual  blessing  is  in  its  essence  One. 

,The  fact  that  there  is  this  alternation  within 
the,  same  Epistle  of  the  Two  names  and  the  Three, 
shows  that  the  one  expression  is  in  no  way  incon- 
sistent with  the  other.  A  like  alternation  is 
found  side  by  side  in  several  other  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.  For  instance,  in  1  Co  12*-"  we  have  the 
Triad  :  Lord,  God,  Spirit ;  in  1  Co  P  and  8*  we 
have  (in  the  latter  passage  very  expressly)  the 
Duad  :  God  [the  (our)  Father]  and  Lord  [Jesus 
Christ].  In  like  manner,  in  Ro  S"'"-  '^'^  Ave  have 
the  Triad,  though  not  formally  drawn  out,  just  as 
clearly  presupposed  as  in  vv.^^"'^  (cf.  V  etc.)  we 
have  the  Duad  ;  and  a  like  relation  appears  in 
Eph  2^8  3--'- "-"  4^-6  5'8-2"  compared  with  P-  »•  i^ 

2*rf.  55  (J6.  23 

Nor  is  this  alternation  confined  to  the  Pauline 
Epistles.  It  is  seen  again  in  1  P  !-•  ^'^^  413-19  \yy  ^jjg 
side  of  !"--»  2^  '^la-w- ■20-22  etc.;  and  it  is  as  con- 
spicuous in  1  Jn  5*'^  compared  M'ith  the  general 
tenor  of  the  Ep. ,  which  is  constantly  setting  '  the 
Father'  and  'the  (His)  Son'  over-against  each 
other.      We    may    also   compare   Jude  ""•  ^^    with 

1.  4.  M.  25  .      liev     P-«    2-»-29     3»-  «•  12.  IS.  £1.  22     ^yj^Jj      56-I3 

?*■"  etc.  And  we  are  further  reminded  that  in  the 
DidacM  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit  is  spoken  of  almost  in  the  same 
breath  with  bajitism  in  the  name  of  Christ  {Did. 
vii.  1,  3  and  ix.  6). 

There  is  thus  an  easy  transition  from  the  one 
way  of  speaking  to  the  other.  There  is  really  a 
threefold  usage.     The  apostles  and  early  Christians 

generally  speak  of  God,  of  God  the  Father,  and 
rod  the  Son,  of  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
\  Spirit,  according  to  the  context  and  the  pJirticular 
i  purpose  with  which  they  are  writing  ;  but  the 
''<  three    modes    of    expression,   so    far  from  being 
mutually  exclusive,  are,  in  fact,  closely  connected 
and  correlated.     Audit  is  noticeable,  that  while 
j  there  is  this  free  and  natural  interchange  of  the 
three  terms,  no  fourth  term  is  ever  added  to  the 
three  as  at  all  upon  the  same  footing.     The  mental 
bracketing  of  which  we  have  spoken  appears  to 
subsist  throughout.     The  usage,  although  it  is  in 


some  respects  wide  and  varied,  is  yet  in  others 
strictly  circumscribed,  and  is  regulated  by  fixed 
laws.  When  we  look  into  it  more  closely  we  seem 
to  become  aware  of  a  gradual  development  and 
expansion,  if  not  in  the  original  presentation  of 
the  doctrine,  yet  in  the  order  in  which  the  diflerent 
parts  of  it — so  to  speak — become  consciously  and 
definitely  realized  by  the  apostles  and  first  dis- 
ciples. If  (as  we  have  seen  reason  to  think)  they 
had  received  fuller  teaching  on  the  subject  directly 
from  the  Lord  Himself  than  is  contained  in  our 
extant  Gospels,  this  did  not  prevent  them  from 
grasping  the  truth  only  by  degrees,  and  the  very 
gradualness  with  Aviiich  it  was  grasped  would 
account  for  some  of  tlie  first  statements  being  lost 
to  us.  It  is  the  later  teacliing  of  events  calling 
the  earlier  teaching  to  remembrance  (Jn  H'*) 
which  has  preserved  for  us  so  much  of  this  as  we 
have.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that 
there  are  lessons  latent  in  the  mind  which  only 
become  vividly  realized  when  something  occurs  to 
bring  them  home,  or  when  the  logic  of  thought 
naturally  reaches  them. 

In  the  case  of  the  apostles  the  logic  of  thought 
started  from  Christ,  the  Incarnate  Christ,  whom 
they  had  seen  with  their  eyes,  and  their  hands  had 
handled  in  the  days  of  His  flesh.  If  Christ  was 
God,  then  it  was  certain  that  there  must  be  in 
the  Godhead  some  such  distinction  as  that  which 
we  call  personal ;  the  attributes  of  personality  at- 
tached to  Him  as  unmistakably  as  to  the  apostles 
themselves.  And  if  beneath  these  there  lay  a 
substratum  of  unity  with  the  Power  which  ruled 
the  heavens,  that  unity  must  still  be  such  as 
admitted  of  personal  distinction. 

The  language  which  the  apostles  use  is  thor- 
oughly accounted  for  by  the  evidence  of  their  own 
senses,  taken  with  the  utterances  of  Jesus  Himself. 
The  keyword  which  is  constantly  upon  His  lips  is 
the  name  'Father'  with  its  correlative  'Son.' 
These  terms  established  themselves  from  the  verj- 
first  in  the  Christian'  consciousness  as  the  true 
expression  of  the  mutual  relation.  That  they 
must  have  done  so  appears  from  the  fundamental 
place  which  they  had  in  the  theology  of  St.  Paul, 
in  spite  of  all  the  independence  which  he  claims 
for  its  origin.  No  better  argument  exists  for  the 
view  that  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  extant 
Epistles  he  had  already  some  form  of  evangelic 
document  before  him.  In  any  case  he  must  have 
been  familiar  with  an  extremely  solid  and  unani- 
mous tradition.  To  that  tradition  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  all  Christian  speculation  on  tlie 
wider  relations  of  the  Godhead  goes  back.  The 
central  point  in  all  subsequent  argument  is  the 
relation  of  '  Father'  and  '  Son.'  And  the  difference 
which  in  all  ages  has  marked  ofl*  a  loyal  from  a 
disloyal  interpretation  of  the  data  of  Christianity 
has  been  this,  that  the  one  insisted  upon  a  real 
Fatherhood  and  a  real  Sonship,  wliich  the  other 
has  attempted  to  explain  away.  This  was  the 
principle  at  issue  in  tne  Arian  Controversy.  And 
there  has  probably  never  been  a  controversy 
argued  out  more  thoroughly  or  with  a  more  abund- 
ant expenditure  of  both  intellectual  and  moral 
force.  The  outcome  of  it  was  the  definite  and 
triumphant  affirmation  of  the  position  that  the 
Father  is  essentially  Father  and  the  Son  essentially 
Son.  The  most  abstruse  clauses  in  the  Atlianasian 
Creed  are  nothing  but  the  emphatic  assertion  and 
the  systematic  safeguarding  of  this. 

(ii.)  The  Holy  Spirit.  —  In  framing  their  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  in  framing  their  doc- 
trine of  the  Son,  tne  apostles  had  before  their 
minds  a  definite  series  of  facts.  There  was  a 
certain  group  of  phenomena  which  they  consist- 
ently referred  to  the  action  of  the  Spirit.  The 
phenomena    of    what  we    call    'inspiration,'  the 
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divine  influence  of  which  they  were  conscious  in 
preaching  and  teaching;  the  special  and  remarkable 
'  gilts '  (xapiffM-f'Ta)  which  distinguished  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  the  first  generations  of  Christians ; 
and,  generally  sj>eaking,  the  felt  communion  of  the 
human  spirit  with  the  divine,  were  regarded  by 
them  as  manifestations  of  the  activity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  If  we  read  the  three  chs.  1  Co  12-14  we  i 
see  that  St.  Paul  felt  himself  to  be  in  the  midst 
of  such  activity ;  and  there  are  many  other  allusions 
to  it.  The  Early  Church  appears  to  have  dated 
the  energies  at  work  within  it  in  a  special  sense 
from  the  first  Pentecost  after  the  Ascension.  They 
called  this  an  'outpouring'  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
seeing  in  it  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy  (Ac  2'^*  "•  *, 
Tits*). 

But  how  was  it  that  they  came  to  speak  of  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  work  of  a  person  ? 
That  they  did  so  appears  not  only  from  such 
incidental  passages  as  Ro  8*,  1  Co  12",  Eph  4^,  but 
still  more  from  the  great  Trinitarian  texts  2  Co  13" 
and  3It  28'*,  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  placed 
on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  the  Son  and  the 
Father.  \Ve  have  seen  that  this  can  have  been  no 
momentary  freak  of  language,  but  that  it  must 
have  had  a  broad  foundation  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  apostolic  Church.  Between  the  fluid  usage 
of  contemporary  Judaism  and  the  fixed  usage  of 
the  apostles  and  their  successors  there  intenenes 
the  teaching  of  Jesus.  And  it  seems  impossible 
not  to  refer  to  this  the  impulse  which  determined 
the  direction  of  Christian  thought  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  fragments  of  that  teaching  which  have 
been  preserved  for  us  in  the  Fourtn  Grospel  (Jn 
14i6ff.  26  1526  ig7-i4)  seem  to  imply  a  yet  fuller  con- 
text which  has  been  lost ;  but  of  themselves  thev 
are  suflicient  to  warrant  the  faith  which  the  Church 
has  evidently  held  from  the  first,  though  as  the 
centuries  went  on  it  was  compelled  to  define  it 
with  increasing  distinctness. 

There  are  two  classes  of  passages  in  NT  relating 
to  the  Holy  Ghost.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are 
those  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  where  the 
Third  Person  (of  later  theology)  is  clearly  distin- 
guished from  the  First  and  Second,  and  repre- 
sented as  confronting  them.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  passages  in  which  the  Third  Person 
is  as  closely  associated  with  the  First  and  Second. 

The  Spirit  is  repeatedly  spoken  of  as  the  '  Spirit 
of  God.'  And  the  relationship  indicated  by  this 
phrase  is  explained  in  1  Co  2'**-  as  analogous  to 
that  of  the  spirit  in  man.  'For  the  Spirit 
searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God. 
For  who  among  men  knoweth  the  things  of  a 
man,  save  the  spirit  of  the  man  which  is  in  him  ? 
even  so  the  things  of  God  none  knoweth,  save  the 
Spirit  of  Gkxi.'  But  He  who  is  thus  described  as 
the  '  Spirit  of  God '  is  also  described  as  the  '  Spirit 
of  Christ.'  So  notably  in  Ro  8^  'But  ye  are  not 
in  the  flesh  but  in  the  Spirit,  if  so  be  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  vou.  But  if  anj-  man  hath 
not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  ne  is  none  of  his.  And  if 
Christ  is  m  you,'  etc.  Here  '  Christ '  takes  up  the 
'  Spirit  of  Christ,'  and  that,  arain,  takes  up  the 
'  Spirit  of  God'  (defined  a  little  later  as  the  '  Spirit 
of  Him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  )  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  that,  at  least  for  the 
purpose  of  the  ^vriter,  the  three  terms  are  convert- 
ible. Nor  is  this  the  only  place  in  which  we  read 
of  the  '  Spirit  of  Christ '  (cf.  1  P  1"),  or  '  of  Jesus' 
(Ac  le^RV),  or  'of  Jesus  Christ'  (Ph  1"),  or  'of 
[the]  Son'  (Gal  4«),  or  'of  the  Lord'  (  =  Christ, 
2  Co  3^'). 

Again,  we  have  to  remember  that  the  concep- 
tion of  the  incarnate  Christ  is  referred  to  the 
direct  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Lk  1*>),  and 
that  His  endowment  witli  "the  fulness  of  divine 
power  for   His  ministrv  is  also  dated  from  the 


descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  His  baptism.  This  is 
the  •  anointing  with  the  Holy  Ghost '  of  Ac  10*  as 
the  sequel  to  which  He  is  '  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit ' 
(Lk  4»),  and  acts  through  the  Holy  Spirit  (Mt  1228, 
Ac  1^  He  9") ;  He  aGo  communicated  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  apostles  ( Jn  20**). 

There  is  thus  another  side  to  the  mystery  of  the 
Triune  God.  Although  in  one  sense  Three,  He  is 
in  another  no  less  One.  There  is  such  a  mutual 
interaction,  such  a  fundamental  unity,  as  prevents 
distinction  from  amounting  to  separation.  The 
Three  Persons  are  not  three  individuals.  There 
are  not  three  Gods,  but  One  God. 

This  is  the  evident  drift  of  the  data  which  NT 
has  handed  do^vn  to  us ;  and  it  is  to  these  data 
that  the  later  theology  has  sought  to  do  justice. 
They  find  their  most  complete  and  ripest  inter- 
pretation in  the  balanced  clauses  of  the  Quicnmque. 
Those  clauses  are,  no  doubt,  relative  to  the  line  of 
thought  which  leads  up  to  them.  Compared  to 
some  aspects  of  the  biblical  teaching,  tney  will 
appear  secondary  where  this  is  primary.  It  is 
more  important  for  the  great  mass  of  Christians  to 
have  it  brought  home  to  them  that  God  is  love, 
that  the  proof  of  His  love  is  the  incarnation  and 
death  of  His  Son,  and  that  He  does  impart  of  His 
own  righteousness  to  men,  than  that  (e.g. )  the  Son 
is  '  not  made  nor  created,  but  begotten.'  But  the 
significance  of  this  latter  proposition  is  that  Christ 
is  truly  Son.  And  the  question  whether  He  is 
truly  or  only  figuratively  Son  is  a  vital  question, 
as  vital  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Nicaea  or 
Chalcedon.  The  question  was  quite  sure  to  be 
raised,  and,  being  raised,  it  has  to  be  answered. 
The  phrasing  of  the  answer  may  vary  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  time,  but  its  substance  cannot) 
be  any  other  than  that  which  has  been  so  deliber- 
ately adopted  and  ratified. 

LiTERATfKJB. — Xo  considerable  monograph  on  the  doctrine  of 
God  as  Triune  has  speared  since  Baor's  Die  ekrUtUehe  Lekre 
ton  der  DreieimgkeU  u.  Mengehwerdung  Gotte*,  S  vols., 
Tubingen,  1841-1S13,  and  G.  A.  Meier,  Die  Zehre  von  der 
Trinitdt  in  ihrer  higtorisehen  Entwideeiung,  2  vols.,  Hamborg 
u.  Gotba,  1844.  A  tboroogh  diacnaaon  of  the  beginnings  of 
the  doctrine  in  English  ia  stiU  a  detideratum.  "AeK  is  an 
instmctire  chapter  on  the  Holv  Spirit  in  Milligan,  The  Ateen- 
gion  of  Our  Lord  (1S9-2),  pp.  16C-*26.  [The  Utetatore  on  the 
previous  sections  of  this  art.  has  been  given  under  each  section]. 

W.  Saxday. 

GOD,  CHILDREN  (SONS,  DAUGHTERS)  OF,  are 
biblical  phrases  for  near  and  blessed  relations  to 
God,  but  used  with  various  applications  and  mean- 
ings. In  NT  the  words  '  children '  {riKwa)  and  '  sons' 
{vloi)  are  distinguishable  in  meaning  :  the  former, 
in  which  the  idea  of  origin  is  most  prominent,  is 
the  favourite  expression  of  St.  John ;  Mhile  the 
latter,  emphasizing  rather  the  notion  of  relation  and 
piivUege,  is  the  one  used  by  St.  Paul.  But  even 
in  NT  the  distinction  is  not  an  absolute  one  ;  and 
in  OT,  though  both  ideas  are  foimd,  the  wordJa  are 
not  definitely  marked  off. 

It  is  therefore  advisable  to  consider  both  phrases 
together,  while  marking  their  various  shades  of 
meaning :  and  their  significance  may  best  be  under- 
stood by  examining  the  places  where  they  occur,  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  their  historical  order. 

^.'IN  THE  OT.— In  OT  this  cannot  be  done 
with  certainty,  because  of  the  doubts  and  dijffer- 
ences  of  opinion  among^  scholars  as  to  the  dates  of 
many  of  its  books.  But  a  pretty  sure  starting- 
point  can  be  found  in  the  Bk.  of  Hosea,  the  date  of 
which,  m  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  of  Israel,  is 
universally  admitted.  In  this  prophecy  the  relation 
of  Israel  to  God  is  depicted,  first,  as  that  of  a  wife 
to  her  husband  (chs.  1-3).  This  describes  the  nation 
or  land  as  a  whole,  and  individual  Israelites  are 
represented  as  her  children,  who  as  bom  to  God 
are  children  of  God.  The  unfaithful  wife  is  re- 
pudiated (2"-) ;  but  when  led  to  repentance,  as 
described   In  that   parable   (2*-^),  so  wonderfully 
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parallel  to  our  Lord's  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  she 
acain  obtains  mercy,  and  is  once  more  the  people 
of  God  (2*'  ^).  In  anticipation  of  that  blessed 
restoration,  it  had  been  declared  (P")  that  the 
children  of  Israel  would  be  called  'sons  of  the 
living  God.'  They  are  so  named  as  born  of  her 
whose  husband  is  J",  i.e.  wiio  is  in  covenant  with 
God. 

So,  when  the  same  figure  of  the  conjugal  relation 
of  God  to  Israel  is  used  by  Ezk,  the  actual  children 
of  the  nation  are  called  God's  children  for  the  same 
reason  (Ezk  IG'*- -'  'thy  sons  and  thy  daughters 
whom  tliou  hast  borne  unto  me  .  .  .  my  children,' 
23'^  '  their  sons  whom  they  bare  unto  me ').  In 
these  and  similar  passages,  the  notion  of  birth  or 
origin  is  evidently  the  prominent  one  ;  and  in  Ezk 
IG-',  though  the  Heb.  word  is  '  sons '  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse,  tlie  LXX  like  the  EV  have  rendered 
it  by  W/fva,  'children.'  As  thus  conceived,  to  be 
chilaren  of  God  is  the  same  thing  as  to  be  born 
members  of  the  nation  or  community  that  is  in 
covenant  with  God.  Tiiis  notion  of  being  God'.s 
cliildren  may  probably  be  traced  in  the  words  of 
the  Pharisees  to  Jesus,  '  We  Avere  not  born  of 
fornication ;  we  have  one  Father,  even  God '  ( Jn 
S''^),  i.e.  we  are  members  of  a  people  in  covenant 
with  God  and  true  to  him. 

But  Hosea  also  gives  another  conception  of 
Israel's  relation  to  God  in  11'  '  When  Israel  was  a 
child,  then  I  loved  him,  and  called  my  son  out  of 
Egypt.'  With  this  must  be  taken  Ex  i^^-  ^3,  where 
God  says  to  Pharaoh,  '  Isr.  is  my  son,  my  firstborn  : 
and  I  have  said  unto  thee,  Let  my  son  go  that  he 
may  serve  me  ;  and  thou  hast  refused  to  let  him 

fo  :  behold,  I  will  slay  thy  son,  thy  firstborn.' 
lere  'my  son'  =  'my  people'  in  God's  previous 
words  to  Moses  ;  ani  there  is  no  emphasis  on  the 
idea  of  birth  or  origin  ;  for  '  firstborn '  evidently 
conveys  the  notion  simply  of  most  precious  or 
beloved,  as  in  Zee  12^".  It  is  the  relation  of  Israel 
to  God,  and  the  value  God  puts  on  him,  that  is 
indicated  :  and  so  appropriately  '  son,'  not  '  child,' 
is  the  word  employea.  The  context  that  follows 
in  Hos  IP-  *  shows  that  fatherly  training  and  teach- 
ing are  included  in  the  notion,  and  in  ^- '  fatherly 
pity  and  love.  But  throughout  it  is  the  people  as 
a  whole  that  is  here  called  God's  son.  The  relation 
that  was  before  depicted  as  that  of  a  wife  to  her 
husband,  is  now  spoken  of  as  that  of  a  sou  to  his 
father. 

These  two  figures  are  still  more  closely  connected 
in  the  first  gicat  discourse  of  Jer  (chs.  2.  3),  where 
the  fundamental  idea  is  that  Israel  has  been  J"'8 
unfaithful  wife,  while  yet  on  her  repentance  she  is 
invited  to  say,  '  My  father,  thou  art  the  guide  (or 
companion)  of  my  youth '  (Jer  3*).  The  phrase, 
'  guide,  companion,  or  friend  of  youth,'  is  used  in 
Pr  2'^  for  a  husband,  and  prob.  tnat  is  its  signifi- 
cance also  in  Jer  3* ;  and  the  employment  of  the 
words  '  my  father,'  as  parallel,  is  not  unnatural  in 
a  state  of  society  when  the  head  of  the  house  stood 
almost  in  the  same  relation  to  his  wife  as  to  his 
cliildren.  In  Jer  3'*  '  Return,  O  backsliding  chil- 
dren, saith  the  Lord,  for  I  am  a  husband  unto 
you :  and  I  will  take  you  one  of  a  city,  and  two 
of  a  family,  and  I  will  bring  you  to  Zion,'  we 
have  tiie  people  as  a  whole  viewed  as  J'"s  wife,  and 
its  members  as  his  children  ;  and  so  also  in  vv.'*- 
"•  ^.  But  here  the  Israelites  are  called  children  of 
God,  not,  as  in  Hos  and  Ezk,  simply  as  born  of  the 

Eeople  which  is  J"'8  wife,  but  as  tatcen  by  him  one 
y  one,  and  returning  to  him  with  personal  re- 
pentance. The  idea  of  physical  origin  has  ])assed 
away,  and  the  notions  connected  with  sonship  seem 
to  be  mainly  divine  pardon,  protection,  and  in- 
heritance. 

This  whole  passage  also  shows  how  the  figure  of 
God's  marriage  to  Israel  served  an  important  pur- 


pose, in  elevating  the  notion  of  the  relationship 
trom  a  merely  jihysical  to  a  moral  and  spiritual 
one.  The  heathen  peoples,  esp.  in  the  Semitic  race, 
conceived  themselves  as  children  of  the  deity  in  a 
grossly  phj'sical  sense,  as  appears  even  here  (Jer  2-'' 
'  which  say  to  a  stock.  Thou  art  my  fatlier  ;  and 
to  a  stone,  Thou  hast  begotten  me ').  The  conjugal 
relation,as  founded,not  on  nature,but  on  a  covenant 
of  love,  involving  duties  and  responsibilities,  gave 
a  foundation  for  the  moral  appeals  of  the  prophets, 
and  made  possible  such  a  transition  as  we  see  in 
Jeremiah's  teaching,  to  a  higher  view  of  sonship  to 
God  as  an  individual  privilege. 

A  similar  and  perhaps  more  direct  transition, 
from  the  collective  to  the  individual  relation,  is 
made  in  Dt  14^  '  Ye  are  the  children  of  (lit.  sons  to) 
the  Lord  your  God  .  .  .,'  v.'' '  For  thou  art  an  holy 
people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  the  Lord  hatn 
chosen  thee  to  be  a  peculiar  people  {i.e.  a  people  of 
his  own  possession),  above  all  peoples  tluit  are  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.'  Here  sonship  is  ascribed  to 
the  Israelites  individually  on  the  ground  that  the 

Eeople  as  a  whole  is  holy,  i.e.  separated  to  God 
y  his  special  choice  of  them  to  be  his  own 
possession  (see  Ex  19''  *).  The  notion  of  birth  or 
origin  is  here  entirely  absent,  and  that  of  privilege 
and  corresponding  duty  is  the  one  conveyed  by  the 
name  '  sons  of  God.' 

Dt  also  contains  a  passage  remarkably  rich  in 
ref.  to  the  sonship  of  Isr.  in  the  song  ascribed  to 
Moses  in  ch.  32.  Here  God  is  called  the  people's 
Father  because  he  bought,  made,  and  established  it 
(vv.*- "),  begat,  gave  birth  to  (v.^*),  led  and  nourished 
it  (vv.^""'*).  These  expressions  refer  to  the  divine 
action  in  forming  Israel  into  a  nation  by  delivering 
it  from  Egypt  and  training  it  in  the  wilderness. 
On  the  ground  of  this,  the  individual  Israelites  are 
called  'his  sons  and  his  daughters'  (v.^*),  'children' 
(v.^) ;  and  they  are  blamed  for  their  provocation. 
But  it  is  indicated  that  they  who  deal  corruptly 
with  God  are  not  his  children  (v.*),  and  that  God 
will  take  others  to  be  his  peoi>le  so  as  to  provoke 
them  to  jealousy  (v.^'),  while  the  nations  are  called 
to  rejoice  with  (or  as  being)  his  people  (v.^*^).  Here 
we  see  distinctly  a  moral  significance  attached  to 
the  title  '  sons '  or  '  children  of  God.'  Though  it 
belongs  properly  to  Israelites,  it  is  forfeited  by 
them  if  they  are  not  faithful  to  God,  and  it  may 
be  given  to  men  of  other  nations  as  well.  Hence 
it  is  sometimes  given  specially  to  the  godly,  as  in 
Ps  73^'  '  the  generation  of  thy  children ' ;  Pr  14"-* 
'  In  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  strong  confidence  ;  and 
his  children  shall  have  a  place  of  refuge.'  See  also 
the  comparison  in  Ps  103'^  On  the  other  hand,  the 
privilege  is  ascribed  to  Gentiles,  especially  in  the 
prophecies  of  their  calling  in  the  later  book  of 
Isaiah,  God  still  calls  Israelites  'my  sons'  (Is 
45"),  because  they  are  sons  of  Zion  (49'^),  who  has 
been  married  to  J"  though  put  away  for  a  time 
(50*  and  54).  But  she  is  to  receive  children  of  whbm 
she  shall  say,  '  Who  hath  borne  me  these  ? '  (49"), 
i.e.  God  ana  his  Church  are  to  have  people  from 
among  the  Gentiles  sharing  the  blessings  of  Israel 
and  enhancing  her  glory.  Or,  if  those  unexpected 
children  are  merely  the  exiled  and  forgotten 
Israelites,  their  sonship  is  now  entirely  independent 
of  physical  descent.  '  For,'  they  say,  '  thou  art 
our  Father,  though  Abraham  knoweth  us  not,  and 
Israel  doth  not  acknowledge  us  :  thou,  O  Lord,  art 
our  Father  ;  our  Redeemer  from  everlasting  is  thy 
name '  (Is  63^8,  cf.  64»  65>  GG'"'").  Even  if  sonship 
is  not  here  directly  extended  to  the  Gentiles,  the 
principle  is  laid  down  which  implies  that.  But  it 
IS  not  on  the  ground  of  nature  or  creation  that  this 
is  done,  but  expressly  on  that  of  redemption  and 
grace,  only  a  redemption  not  merely  external  and 
national,  like  that  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  but  spiritual 
and  therefore  universal. 
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In  Mai  1*,  J",  appealing  specially  to  the  priests, 
caUs  himself  a  father  and  a  master,  as  looking  for 
the  honour  and  fear  given  to  earthly  fathers  and 
masters.  In  eh.  2'*  the  prophet  asks,  '  Have  we  not 
all  one  Father  ?  hatli  not  one  God  created  us  ? '  as  a 
basis  for  a  rebuke  to  the  Jews  for  marrying  heathen 
wives,  v.^'  '  Judah  hath  profaned  the  holiness  of 
the  Lord  which  he  loveth,  and  hath  married  the 
daughter  of  a  strange  god.'  Here  plainly  the 
fatherhood  is  not  conceived  as  extending  to  all 
men,  and  the  creation  spoken  of  is  the  formation 
of  Israel  as  a  nation,  as  in  Is  43'  44'^  and  elsewhere. 
In  the  time  of  Malachi  it  was  necessary  to  insist 
on  the  separation  of  the  restored  Je^vish  community 
from  the  surrounding  idolaters,  and  he  makes  no 
mention  of  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles.  But  he 
indicates  (ch.  3'®- ")  that  the  true  children  of  God 
are  they  that  fear  him,  of  whom  the  Lord  says,  '  I 
will  spare  them  as  a  man  spareth  his  own  son  that 
serveth  him.' 

Thus  the  OT  aflfords  a  rich  variety  of  statements 
about  sonship  to  God  as  ascribed  to  men,  which 
seem  to  exhibit  successive  stages  in  a  development 
and  elevation  of  the  idea.  (1)  From  the  first  it  ap- 
pears to  be  raised  above  the  gross  physical  notion  by 
the  conception  of  it  as  origin  from  the  people  that 
is  married  to  J".  Then  (2)  it  is  conceived  as  being 
members  of  the  people  that  J"  has  created  as  his 
son ;  (3)  as  being  taught  and  trained  by  J"  as  a 
father ;  and  (4)  as  not  constituted  by  mere  natural 
descent,  but  by  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  so  possible 
for  those  who  are  not  by  birth  members  of  the 
people  of  Israel. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  how  this  line  of  teaching  is 
completed  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  it  will  be  proper  to  refer 
to  a  few  passages  in  OT  where  the  name  '  sons  of  God'  is  given 
apparently  to  superhuman  beings.  In  Job  SS",  where  J" 
challenges  Job  for  ignorance  of  his  wonderful  works,  he  describes 
the  creation  of  the  world  as  being,  '  When  the  morning  stars 
sang  together,  and  aU  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.'  The 
parallel  seems  to  be  similar  to  the  usage  by  which  the  hosts  of 
God  denote  sometimes  the  stars  and  sometimes  the  angels  :  and 
since  in  Job  16  and  2i  Satan,  undoubtedly  conceived  as  a  super- 
human spirit,  is  described  as  presenting  himself  among  the 
sons  of  God,  it  is  probable  that  m  all  these  places  the  name  is 
given  to  angels,  and  is  used  to  infUcate  their  nature,  as  the  more 
common  name  'angels'  stUl  retained  its  original  reference  to 
their  office  as  messengers  of  God.  It  would  indicate  beings  akin 
to  God  as  being  spiritual  and  superhuman,  though  derive!  from 
and  inferior  to  the  Creator.  They  are  also  called  his  '  holy  ones ' 
(Dt  332,  ps  895),  and  his  '  hosts'  (Ps  10321  etc.).  In  Ps  291  and  896 
'  sons  of  the  mighty '  should  prob.  be  rendered  '  sons  of  God '  or 
'  of  gods,'  but  it  is  not  a  usual  form  of  the  name  when  used  of 
the  true  God.  The  phrase  is  sometimes  used  in  the  way  in 
which  in  Heb. '  son  of  man '  is  simply  '  man,' '  son  of  oil '  =  fruitful, 
'sons  of  flame '= sparks  ;  and  as  in  early  times  the  Israelites  did 
not  doubt  the  existence  of  the  deities  of  the  nations  around  them, 
they  called  them  gods  (e.g.  Ex  loH),  which  was  afterwards 
softened  into  '  sons  of  God,'  or  '  of  gods'  (Ps  896),  and  then  into 
'  angels  of  God '  (as  in  LXX  Ps  9"  »). 

The  passage  in  Gn  &^-*  has  been  variously  understood  from 
very  early  times,  and  no  interpretation  is  free  from  difficulty, 
but  modem  scholarship  incUnes  to  the  view  that  by  'sons  of 
God '  are  meant  angels. 

In  Ps  8-21-  6  '  sons  of  the  Most  High '  is  synonymous  with 
'  gods,'  and  is  applied  to  rulers  and  judges  in  Uie  congpr^fation 
of  God  as  invested  by  him  with  power,  and  called  to  rule  in  his 
name. 

B.  IN  THE  NT. — As  the  Bible  contains  no  dis- 
tinct doctrine  about  angels,  it  is  impossible  to  form 
any  definite  conception  of  the  relation  implied  in  the 
name  '  sons  of  God '  given  to  them  in  OT,  esp.  as  the 
usage  is  not  foUowed  out  in  NT,  where  in  the  Ep.  to 
Hebrews  it  is  denied  that  God  ever  gave  the  name 
'my  son'  personally  to  any  of  the  angels,  that 
being  the  more  excellent  name  obtained  by  him 
who  is  the  effulgence  of  God's  glory  and  the  very 
image  of  his  substance  (He  1^*). 

1.  The  Teachixg  of  Jesus. —WliUe  keeping 
silence  as  to  the  sonship  of  angels,  Jesus  ana  his 
anostles  have  much  to  say  as  to  the  truth  and 
blessedness  of  men  being  sons  or  children  of  God. 
In  the  reaching  of  our  Lord  himself  the  fatherhood 
of  God  occupies  a  veiy  large  place,  and  is  far  more 
fully  exhibited  than  m  OT.      Jesus  came  to  reveal 


God,  and  the  name  in  which  he  summed  up  his 
disclosure  of  his  character  was  '  the  Father.'  He  is 
the  Father  by  way  of  eminence  as  being  full  of  love, 
pity,  and  kindness,  such  as  Jesus  himself  showed  in 
his  own  person.  And  this  love  extended  to  the 
most  unworthy  and  sinful,  and  to  Gentiles  who 
were  outside  the  common weJalth  of  Israel.  Thus  it 
is  assumed  in  Christ's  teaching  that  the  blessing  of 
being  sons  of  God  is  not  limited  to  the  Jewish 
nation,  though  that  is  nowhere  expressly  said,  and 
though  Jesus  declares  that  such  prayers  as  the 
Gentiles  offer  are  not  to  be  made  by  those  who 
know  God  as  their  Father  in  heaven  (Mt  6^-  ®).  To 
be  called  sons  of  God  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  which  he  proclaimed,  promised  to 
its  members,  esp.  as  peace-makers  and  as  loving 
their  enemies  (^It  5®-  ^"^).  As  that  kingdom  is  to 
be  open  to  all  nations  (Mt  8"),  and  to  men  simply 
as  sinners  (Mt  9^^  '^),  it  is  free  to  all  or  any  to  lie 
sons  of  God,  and  in  that  aspect  his  Fatherhood 
may  be  called  universal ;  he  has  a  fatherly  heart 
towards  all  men,  loves  and  pities  all,  and  freely 
forgives  the  most  sinful  when  they  return  to  him. 
This  is  the  lesson  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son  (Lk  15),  and  it  is  a  most  gracious  and  blessed 
one.  In  order  to  be  entitled  to  call  God  our  Father 
we  need  no  other  warrant  than  that  we  are 
sinners,  willing  to  confess  our  sin  and  ask  his 
forgiveness. 

The  blessings  of  being  sons  of  God  ace.  to  Jesus' 
teaching  are  forgiveness  and  gracious  reception 
when  we  come  to  God  as  penitents ;  the  assurance 
that  God  will  hear  our  prayers,  and  give  us  good 
things  when  we  ask  him  (Mt  7") ;  that  he  cares  for 
our  welfare,  and  that  we  can  trust  him  to  provide 
for  all  OUT  earthly  needs,  so  that  without  anxiety 
about  these  we  may  make  it  our  great  aim  to  o& 
like  him  (Mt  6»-»*) ;  the  Spirit  of  our  Father  to 
speak  in  and  through  us  when  we  are  called  to 
speak  for  Christ  (Mt  10^-  ^)  ;  and,  finally,  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  kingdom  (Lk  12^,  Mt  2b^^). 

Jesus  always  uses  the  term  'sons,'  not  'children,' 
of  Grod,  thus  directing  our  attention  to  the  nature 
of  the  relation  rather  than  to  the  origination  of 
it.  His  main  teaching  is  that  we  stand  to  God  in 
a  relationship  in  which  we  can  trust  him  as  loxTng 
us  and  caring  for  our  soul's  welfare,  and  can  speak 
to  him  with  freedom  and  confidence.  Plainly,  too, 
this  is  a  personal  and  individual  relation.  We  have 
such  privileges  each  for  ourselves,  and  not  merely 
as  members  of  any  nation  or  community. 

At  the  same  time,  Jesus  teaches  that  this  relation 
of  sonship  to  God  is  connected  with  his  own  person, 
and  to  be  enjoyed  through  him.  He  claimed  for 
himself  a  peculiar  sonship,  speaking  of  God  as 
'  my  Father '  in  a  way  that,  according  to  Jn  5^, 
exposed  him  to  a  charge  of  blasphemy  for  making 
himself  equal  mth  God  ;  and  he  made  our  entering 
the  kingdom  of  God  depend  on  our  not  only  calling 
him  Lord,  but  doing  the  will  of  his  Father  in 
heaven  (Mt  7^),  and  that  is  the  same  as  doing  his 
words  (ib.  ^*).  He  declared  that  no  one  knew  the 
Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son 
wills  to  reveal  him  (Mt  11^) ;  and  he  revealed  the 
Father,  not  only  by  his  words,  but  by  his  whole 
character  and  life.  Hence  he  invitea  the  weary 
and  heavy-laden  to  come  to  him  and  learn  of  him, 
and  this  was  his  call  in  general  to  all  who  would 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  desired  men  to  see 
in  his  own  person  and  life  what  real  sonship  to 
God  was,  what  childlike  trust,  what  loving 
obedience,  what  zeal  for  his  Father's  honour  and 
patient  submission  to  his  will  it  involved,  and  what 
rest  and  peace  it  brought  with  it.  Into  this 
blessedness  he  desires  to  bring  men,  and  he  recog- 
nizes those  who  will  do  the  will  of  his  Father  in 
heaven  as  his  brethren  (Mt  12*).  They  are  sons 
of  Grod  through  him  and  with  him.     Their  follow- 
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ing  him  implies  a  renouncing  of  earthly  goods  and 
uven  of  life  itself,  such  as  is  impossible  to  man  and 
possible  only  to  God  (Mk  1(F).  Hence  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God  requires  a  conversion  and  becoming 
as  little  children,  which  in  Jn  3'-  "  Jesus  calls  being 
begotten  anew  of  the  Spirit. 

Thus  our  Lord's  teaching  about  sonship  to  God, 
though  it  is  entirely  of  a  ])ractical  religious  char- 
acter rather  than  scientilic  and  theological,  yet 
involves  as  its  basis  two  ideas  that  he  could  not  in 
his  earthly  life  fully  develop.  One  is  that  true 
sonship  to  (iod  is  a  participation  of  his  own  unique 
relation  to  the  Father,  which  is  the  archetype  of  all 
filial  relationship  to  God,  and  the  other  is  that  it 
Ijecomes  ours  through  the  impartation  of  a  new  life 
from  God,  in  the  strength  of  which  we  are  enabled 
to  renounce  our  own  self-centred  life.  The  former 
of  these  ideas  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  while 
Jesus  habitually  calls  God  his  own  Father,  he  as 
expressly  calls  those  his  brethren,  wliom  he 
teaches  to  address  God  as  'our  Father.'  This 
shows  that  though  he  (e.g.  Jn  20")  makes  the  distinc- 
tion between  his  own  relation  to  God  expressed  in 
'my  Father,'  and  ours  expressed  by  'your  Father,' 
he  does  not  mean  that  God  is  our  Father  in  a  quite 
diflerent  sense  from  that  in  which  he  is  his,  for  in 
that  case  we  would  be  only  nominally  and  not 
really  his  brethren  ;  but  he  would  intimate  that 
while  his  Sonship  is  indeed  unique  as  being  original 
and  absolutely  perfect,  we  partake  of  it  through 
liim.  But  this  could  not  oe  fully  explained  as 
long  as  the  truth  about  his  o^vn  person  could  not 
bo  clearly  revealed. 

The  otlier  idea  is  implied  in  Jesus'  teaching  that 
God's  sons  are  those  who  trust  him  and  are  like 
him,  and  that  for  us  this  implies  a  great  change 
of  mind  and  heart,  a  turning  our  back  on  our 
worldly  selves,  such  as  can  be  effected  only  under 
the  influence  of  a  power  from  God.  But  this,  too, 
could  not  be  made  plain  till  the  coming  of  the 
Spirit,  whom  Jesus  promised  to  complete  his 
teaching. 

The  outcome  of  that  teaching  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  apostolic  Epistles,  and  in  these  we  find  the 
former  idea  developed  more  especially  by  St.  Paul 
and  the  latter  by  St.  John. 

2.  The  Teaching  of  Paul.— St.  Paul  views 
Christianity  chiefly  in  its  bearing  on  the  personal 
relation  between  man  and  God.  Apart  from 
the  salvation  of  Christ,  that  relation  is  that  of 
a  transgressor  of  the  eternal  moral  law  to  the 
righteous  Lawgiver  and  Judge,  hence  it  is  a  state 
of  condemnation  and  death.  From  that  he  is 
redeemed  by  the  propitiation  which  consists  in 
the  obedience  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  the  Son  of 
God.  The  truth  that  our  Redeemer  is  God's  own 
beloved  Son  is  repeatedly  emphasized  in  connexion 
with  his  sacrifice  as  enhancing  the  love  of  God 
and  the  self-emptying  grace  of  our  Lord ;  and  St. 
Paul  undoubteclly  regarded  Christ's  Sonship  as  not 
merely  an  official  or  Messianic,  but  a  pre-existent 
and  eternal  relation  to  God.  But  m  his  view 
Jesus'  death  is  our  redemption  only  in  virtue  of 
our  being  one  with  him  in  it  by  faith,  so  that  by 
it  we  die  to  sin  and  to  the  law,  and  are  freed  from 
its  curse.  Since,  then,  we  are  redeemed  from  our 
natural  state  of  condemnation  as  sinners  by  dying 
in  and  with  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  us  and 

fave  himself  for  us ;  since  we  live  now  only  in 
im,  our  relation  to  God  is  henceforth  the  same 
as  his,  we  are  sons  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  because 
by  faith,  sealed  in  baptism,  we  have  put  on  Christ 
(Gal  S^-  ^).  It  has  been  questioned  whether  here 
and  in  Ro  6^  where  St.  Paul  uses  the  limiting(?)  pro- 
noun '  as  many  as '  and  the  phrase  '  baptized  into 
Christ,'  instead  of  the  usual  one  'baptized  into  the 
name  of  Christ,*  he  refers  to  the  outward  rite  of 
water  baptism  at  all,  and  not  rather  to  the  inward 


washing  from  sins  by  real  union  to  tlie  Saviour. 
Most  commentators,  however,  consider  that  there 
is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  by  baptism  into  Christ 
he  means  the  sacrament.  But  ir  this  be  so,  the 
apostle  certainly  assumes  that  it  was  received  in 
faith  and  sealed  a  real  union  to  Christ,  which  is 
the  ground  of  our  sonship. 

The  sonship  of  believers  in  Christ,  St.  Paul  con- 
nects with  tlie  OT  view  of  the  Israelites  being 
God's  sons  in  virtue  of  the  covenant  and  promise 
to  Abraham  (Gal  3-"^),  and  he  proceeds  to  explain 
tlie  special  privileges  brought  oy  Christ  by  com- 
paring the  position  of  Israel  under  the  law  to  that 
of  children  under  age,  who,  though  really  sons 
and  heirs,  have  not  practically  more  liberty  than 
servants,  but  are  under  guardians  and  stewards 
by  whom  they  are  governed  and  their  property  is 
managed.  So  God's  children,  before  Christ  came, 
being  immature,  were  in  subjection  to  what  St.  Paul 
calls  'the  rudiments  of  the  world,'  i.e.  elementary 
teaching  by  precepts  relating  to  outward  things, 
such  as  meats,  times,  and  seasons.  But  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  Gentiles 
also  as  in  their  heathen  state  having  been  under 
such  rudiments  (Gal  4^-®),  so  that  we  may  infer 
that  he  recognized  a  certain  divine  training  even 
of  them,  as  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  them  being  a 
law  to  themselves  (Ro  2'*'^'').  He  views  Christ's 
coming  and  work  both  as  giving  sonship  to  those 
Avho  were  only  servants,  and  also  as  giving  full 
filial  rights  to  those  who  were  children  under  a^e. 
But  not  as  if  it  were  the  former  only  to  Gentiles 
and  the  latter  to  Jews  as  such ;  but  that  it  was 
a  real  gift  of  sonship  to  all,  whether  Jews  or 
Gentiles,  who  were  without  God ;  and  to  all  who 
were  really  seeking  him,  in  whatever  nation, 
though  they  might  be  very  immature  in  their 
spiritual  life,  it  Avas  the  "bestowal  of  the  full 
privileges  of  sons  of  full  age  having  free  and  direct 
access  to  God  as  their  Father.  This  view  is  in 
accordance  with  the  highest  conception  attained 
in  the  OT,  that  in  Deutero-Isaiah  from  which  and 
other  prophetic  Scriptures  St.  Paul  quotes  in  his 
discussion  of  the  relations  between  Israel  and  the 
Gentiles  in  Ro  9-11. 

In  order  to  bring  out  the  privilege  of  being 
made  sons  of  God,  St.  Paul  employs  the  notion  of 
adoption  as  recognized  in  the  Roman  law.  See 
Adoption. 

Among  the  privileges  flowing  from  sonship  in 
Christ  he  mentions  the  bestowal  of  the  Spirit,  as 
the  Spirit  of  God's  Son,  or  of  adoption,  who  cries 
in  us,  i.e.  moves  us  to  cry,  '  Abba,  Father'  (Gal  4^ 
Ro  8^8),  and  wth  this  is  connected  the  access  we 
have  with  boldness  to  God  as  our  Father  (Eph  2" 
3^-).  Another  benefit  flowing  from  sonsliip  is  the 
inheritance  which  we  have  in  and  with  Christ 
(Gal  3^-  '^^  4^  Ro  8").  This  means  that  tlie  glorj- 
that  is  to  be  revealed  is  as  sure  to  us  as  if  we 
had  a  right  to  it  in  strict  law,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  the  free  gift  of  the  Father's  love.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  St.  Paul  develops  the  idea  that 
believers  in  Christ,  though  poor,  alHicted,  and  jter- 
secuted  in  this  world,  yet  really  have  the  Messianic 
blessings  promised  in  the  Of  as  those  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  because  they  can  rejoice  in  their 
tribulations,  since  these  are  means  of  their  per- 
fection, and  are  inconsiderable  in  view  of  the 
promised  glory  (Ro  5»-"  S^^'^,  2  Co  4i«-5»).  The 
further  notion  that  afflictions  are  chastisements 
sent  by  God  in  love,  and  for  our  real  and  truest 
good,  is  expressed  in  the  Ep.  to  Hebrews  (12'-iJ)  as  a 
special  blessing  of  God's  children  more  distinctly 
than  in  the  Pauline  Epistles.  F'or  St.  Paul  does 
not  conceive  our  relation  to  God  as  that  of  young 
children  needing  discipline,  but  rather  as  tliat  of 
sons  of  full  age  m  a  relation  of  freedom  and  love 
to  our  heavenly  Father,     Hence  he  is  not  fond  of 
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the  expression  children  (riKva)  unless  when  the 
form  ot  liis  arj^ument  from  OT  leads  him  to  use 
it,  as  in  Ro  9"'*.  So,  too,  he  does  not  use  the 
idea  of  our  being  begotten  anew  of  the  Spirit  to 
describe  the  beginning  of  Christian  life ;  he  con- 
ceives it  rather  as  a  new  creation  or  a  raising  from 
death.  In  Tit  3'  the  word  '  regeneration '  is  not  the 
common  expression  for  what  is  generally  so  called, 
and  it  is  not  certain  that  it  refers  to  the  new  birth 
of  individuals. 

3.  The  Teaching  in  Hebrews.  —  Here  again 
the  notion  of  children  is  more  prominent  than  that 
of  sons,  and  the  idea  in  ch.  12  is  the  position  of 
young  children  needing  education  and  chastise- 
ment. This  Avriter  also  has  in  view  the  beginning 
of  the  relation  in  a  birth  rather  than  in  adoption, 
for  he  calls  God  the  Father  of  spirits  in  contrast 
with  the  fathers  of  our  flesh  (12^).  It  is  unnatural 
to  suppose  that  he  meant  by  these  words  to  teach 
the  philosophical  doctrine  that  men  derive  from 
their  earthly  parents  only  their  bodies,  and  their 
spirits  directly  from  God.  Whether  this  be  true 
or  not,  the  idea  of  the  writer  was  manifestly  the 
religious  one,  that  while  our  relation  to  our  earthly 
parents  is  physical,  our  relation  as  children  to 
God  is  spiritual.  But  that  he  does  not  conceive 
this  relation  as  a  universal  one,  is  plain  from  the 
fact  that  he  speaks  of  the  possibility  of  hem^ 
without  chastisement,  and  so  being  bastards  and 
not  sons  (v.^),  here  using  the  Pauline  term  for  the 
relation. 

There  is  one  utterance  of  St.  Paul,  in  his  speech 
at  Athens  (Ac  IT'-*-  -^),  where  he  says  of  all  men  as 
such  that  they  are  the  offspring  (y^vos)  of  God, 
because  he  has  made  us  with  the  purpose  that 
we  shall  know  him ;  he  is  not  far  from  any  one 
of  us,  since  in  him  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being.  This  relation  is  clearly  not  the  same 
as  that  which  the  apostle  in  his  Epistles  ascribes 
to  Christians  when  he  says  they  are  sons  of  God 
through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  does  not  include 
the  blessings  of  freedom,  of  the  spirit  of  adoption, 
or  of  being  heirs  of  God.  Hence,  if  this  universal 
relation  is  to  be  called  sonship,  it  must  be  clearly 
distinguished  from  that  Christian  sonship  of  which 
he  speaks  most  frequently  and  most  fully.  But  if 
it  be  considered  that  St.  Paul  does  not  use  the  word 
'  sons '  (vloi),  but  the  more  indetinite  one  '  offspring ' 
(yevos),  that  he  borrows  this  from  a  Greek  poet, 
and  that  the  only  use  that  he  makes  of  the  state- 
ment is  to  show  that  since  we  are  so  like  God  it 
is  foolish  to  think  that  the  Deity  can  be  repre- 
sented by  material  images,  it  cannot  but  appear 
very  precarious  to  infer  from  this  expression  that 
St.  Paul  would  say  that  all  men  are  sons  of  God,  or 
that  the  relation  that  is  formed  by  our  creation 
in  God's  image  deserves  to  be  called  sonship.  He 
does  indeed  teach  that  all  things  were  created 
through  and  in  the  Son  of  God,  Avho  appeared  on 
earth  as  Jesus  Christ  (Col  1^^"^^) ;  and  he  declares 
in  the  warmest  and  most  glowing  language  the 
love  and  kindness,  goodness  and  patience  of  God 
towards  all  men,  seeking  to  lead  them  to  repent- 
ance. If  we  think  that  these  truths  are  fairly 
expressed  bj-  saying  that  God  is  the  Father  of 
all  men,  and  they  his  sons,  we  may,  on  our  own 
responsibilitj^  use  these  phrases ;  but  we  should 
remember  that  St.  Paul  does  not  use  them  in 
such  a  sense,  but  means  by  being  sons  of  God 
something  far  more  blessed. 

The  Palestinian  apostles  do  not  use  the  Pauline 
term  '  adoption ' ;  but  they  describe  in  ditierent 
ways  how  men  are  made  'children'  of  God,  employ- 
ing that  word  rather  than  '  sons,'  because  they  em- 
phasize the  spiritual  birth  by  which  we  are  re- 
newed. 

4.  The  Teaching  of  James.— In  the  Ep.  of 
James  (1'")  God  is  called  the  Father  of  lights,  from 


whom  Cometh  down  every  good  giving  and  every 
perfect  boon,  and  to  whom  must  not  be  attributed 
any  temptation  to  sin,  because  he  is  unchangeable 
in  goodness.  Then  it  is  added  :  *  Of  his  own  will 
he  brought  us  forth  by  the  word  of  truth,  that 
we  should  be  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  his  creatures ' 
(P").  The  'we'  here  are  clearly  those  who,  as 
afterwards  said,  have  '  the  implanted  word,'  which 
is  able  to  save  their  souls  (1-').  This  reminds  us 
of  Jesus'  Parable  of  the  Sower  and  the  Seed,  where 
the  word  of  the  kingdom  is  compared  to  seed 
having  a  living  power  of  germination  and  pro- 
ducing new  life,  and  the  fruit  of  the  good  seed 
is  said  to  be  the  sons  of  the  kingdom  (Mt  13**), 
in  opposition  to  the  sons  of  the  evu  one.  In  Ja  1^ 
God  is  called  the  Father  absolutely,  to  show  that 
he  is  truly  and  purely  worshipped  by  visiting  the 
widows  and  fatherless  in  their  affliction  ;  and  in 
3®,  where  is  exposed  the  inconsistency  of  blessing 
God  while  we  curse  men,  God  is  called  the  Lord 
and  Father ;  but,  as  if  to  leave  no  doubt  that  all 
men  are  included,  they  are  described,  not  as  chil- 
dren of  God,  but  as  made  after  the  similitude  of 
God.  It  is  maintained  by  many  that  since  all 
men  are  made  in  God's  image,  and  cared  for  by 
him  with  infinite  goodness  and  love,  they  are  all 
his  children ;  and  if  they  think  it  best  to  use 
the  phrase  in  that  sense,  no  one  can  object  to 
their  doing  so,  and  the  thing  meant  is  most  cer- 
tainly taught  in  Scripture  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  apostles  called  it  by  the  name  of  sonship, 
and  it  does  appear  that  they  described  believers 
as  sons  of  God  in  a  higher  sense  because  bom 
again  by  his  word  and  Spirit. 

5.  The  Teaching  of  Peter.— In  IP  1'  it  is 
said  that  '  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  according  to  his  great  mercy,  begat  us 
again  to  a  living  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  from  the  dead,  into  an  inheritance  incor- 
ruptible, undefiled,  and  unfading,  reserved  in  the 
heavens  for  us.'  This  by  itself  might  be  merely 
a  rhetorical  way  of  saying  that  the  historical  fact 
of  Jesus  being  raised  to  life  after  his  death  and 
burial  awakened  in  the  souls  of  his  followers  a 
hope  of  immortal  blessedness  that  made  them 
practically  new  men,  animating  them  with  new 
life.  But  when  we  read  further  on  in  the  same 
chapter  (1  P  l^^),  'having  been  begotten  again,  not 
of  comiptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  through 
the  word  of  God  which  liveth  and  abideth  for 
ever,'  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  apostle  means 
to  describe  a  change  that  is  wrought,  not  merely 
by  the  impression  made  by  an  event  even  as  great 
and  important  as  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  but 
by  an  influence  working  directly  on  our  souls, 
and  making  us,  as  afterwards  described  (2-),  as 
newborn  babes  in  our  religious  life  and  relation 
to  God.  This  corresponds  to  what  Jesus  taught 
of  the  need  of  being  turned,  so  as  to  become  as 
little  children  (Mt  18^),  as  well  as  of  being  begotten 
of  the  Spirit  (Jn  3*'®).  It  seems,  therefore,  to 
be  in  ref.  to  this  new  birth  that  St.  Peter  speaks 
of  Christians  calling  God,  the  impartial  Judge, 
Father  (1  P  1"),  not  as  in  the  AV,  'if  ye  call 
on  the  Father,'  but  'if  ye  call  him  Father  who 
without  respect  of  persons  judge th  according  to 
every  man's  work.'  It  is  plainly  not  all  men  by 
whom  God  is  to  be  addressed  as  Father,  but  be- 
lievers in  virtue  of  their  ha%-ing  been  begotten 
again.  So,  too,  they  are  called  to  show  them- 
selves obedient  children  (1"),  or  children  of 
obedience.  Throughout,  the  idea  of  birth  is  the 
prominent  one,  rather  than  that  of  the  relation 
and  privileges  of  sons.  These  are  not  developed 
as  they  are  by  St.  Paul  and  by  the  writer  to  the 
Heb.,  the  only  one  specially  mentioned  being  the 
inheritance  (1  P  l^*).  It  is  in  harmony  with  this 
conception  of  believers  being  children  of  God  be- 
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cause  born  or  begotten  of  liim,  that  in  2  P  I''  they 
are  said  to  become  partakers  of  tlie  divine  nature. 
Also  we  may  observe  that  in  1  P  God  is  distinct- 
ively called  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  (P),  and  the  notion  of  our  beinjj  in  Christ 
and  dying  with  him  to  sin  is  also  in  tne  writer's 
mind  (2'-'^  4').  The  opening  sentence  is  fonned 
after  the  pattern  of  that  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Eph. ; 
but  while  St.  Paul  l)lesse3  God  because  he  has  fore- 
ordained us  to  adoption  (Eph  1*),  St.  Peter  seems  to 
have  expressed  the  same  idea  of  sonship  by  divine 
gift,  in  the  more  concrete  form  of  a  begetting. 

6.  The  Teaching  of  John.— -The  teaching  of  St. 
John  on  this  subject  combines  the  elements  of  the 
Pauline  and  Petrine,  though  it  is  more  akin  to  the 
latter,  and  uses  the  term  •  children '  rather  than 
sons  of  God.  The  keynote  to  it  may  be  found  in 
the  Prologue  to  the  Gospel  (I'^'-i^),  'to  as  many 
as  received  him  (the  Logos)  he  gave  the  right  to 
become  children  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe 
on  his  name :  which  were  begotten,  not  of  blood 
nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of 
man,  but  of  God.'  Here  we  have  the  right  to 
become  children  of  God  bestowed  by  Christ,  whicli 
answers  to  St.  Paul's  statement,  'God  sent  forth 
his  Son  .  .  .  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption 
of  sons.*  The  word  'adoption'  is  not  employed; 
but  the  right  to  become  children  expresses  the 
same  thing  in  less  technical  lan^age.  Further, 
this  is  said  to  be  given  to  those  wno  receive  Christ 
by  believing  on  his  name.  St.  Paul  had  also 
M'ritten,  '  Ye  are  all  sons  of  God  by  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ ;  for  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized 
into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ'  (Gal  S-"'-)-  Thus 
for  St.  John,  as  well  as  for  St.  Paul,  our  sonship 
to  God  is  through  union  to  Christ  the  only-begotten 
Son,  and  that  union  is  effected  by  faith. 

But  St.  John  adds  to  this  the  conception  found 
in  St.  James  and  St.  Peter  of  a  birth  or  begetting  of 
God,  which  lie  emphatically  distinguishes  from  the 
natural  birth  in  every  aspect  of  it.  Those  who 
believe  in  Clirist's  name  are  they  who  were  be- 
gotten of  God  ;  and  that  this  is  not  done  by  the 
ftrocess  of  natural  generation  is  shown  by  a  three- 
old  contrast :  not  of  blood,  i.e.  they  did  not  be- 
come sons  of  God  through  or  in  virtue  of  their 
bein^  of  the  one  blood  of  which  God  has  made  all 
mankind.  Neither  was  it  by  any  movement  or 
impulse  of  their  own  nature,  whether  the  spon- 
taneous tendencies  of  its  animal  faculties  ('the 
will  of  the  flesh'),  or  even  the  voluntary  acts  of 
personality  ('the  will  of  man').  The  contrast  is 
more  briefly  and  pointedly  expressed  in  our  Lord's 
discourse  with  Jsicodemus  as  between  being  be- 
gotten of  the  flesh  and  of  the  Spirit  ( Jn  3*).  St.  John 
seems  to  conceive  the  Divine  Spirit  as  a  principle 
or  power  of  life  and  holiness  proceeding  from  God, 
given  to  Jesus  Christ  in  all  its  fulness  and  by  him 
communicated  to  his  disciples.  It  is  not  unworthy 
of  notice  that  Iren.  and  TertuU.  apply  Jn  1"  to 
Christ,  apparently  reading  the  verb  in  the  singular 
('who  was  bom ') ;  and  though  that  reading  is  only 
found  in  some  Lat.  MSS  and  cannot  be  received, 
yet  in  1  Jn  5^*  our  Lord,  according  to  the  most 
natural  interpretation,  is  called  'he  that  was  be- 
gotten of  God.' 

St.  John  seems  chiefly  anxious  to  show  that  the 
believer's  being  a  child  of  God  necessarily  involves 
likeness  to  God  in  character  and  life ;  and  hence, 
while  ho  ascribes  this  privilege  to  the  wonderful 
love  of  the  Father  (1  Jn  3^),  and  to  our  being 
united  to  Christ  by  faith  (Jn  1"),  he  dwells  most 
fully  on  the  truth  that  our  sonship  is  due,  not 
merely  to  the  gracious  act  of  adoption  by  the 
Father  and  our  being  made  one  with  the  Son 
through  faith,  but  also  to  our  receiving  a  new 
life  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  communicates 
to  us  that  very  principle  of  love  which  is  the 


essence  of  God.  In  1  Jn  2**  he  says,  'every  one 
tliat  doeth  righteousness  is  begotten  of  him,'  and  the 
uniform  usage  of  the  apostle  seems  to  show  that 
he  means  of  God,  though  it  is  of  Christ  that  he 
has  been  speaking  just  before.  Wherever  there 
is  real  righteousness  in  any  man  it  is  derived  from 
him  who  is  the  archetype  and  source  of  all  right- 
eousness. Then,  after  expressing  his  joyful  sense 
of  the  greatness  of  the  Father's  love  and  the 
reality  of  the  sonship  that  it  bestows,  he  returns 
to  the  subject  of  the  inconsistency  of  that  sonship 
with  sin  and  its  inseparable  connexion  with  right- 
eousness, and  at  3"  ne  says,  '  Whosoever  is  be- 
gotten of  God  doeth  no  sin,  because  his  seed 
abideth  in  him,  and  he  cannot  sin  because  he  is 
begotten  of  God.'  The  statement  is  evidently  an 
ideal  one,  describing  the  Christian  life  in  its 
ultimate  perfection  when  we  shall  be  like  him, 
for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is  (v.*).  IJut  it  is 
put  in  the  present,  because  that  perfection  is  really 
given  in  principle  and  germ  to  all  who  are  begotten 
of  God  even  now.  The  impossibility  of  their  sin- 
ning is  not  to  be  achieved  by  any  further  or 
additional  gift  or  power,  but  by  the  life  from  God 
that  is  given  at  the  first,  when  it  comes  to  its  full 
maturity.  That  principle  of  sinlessness  is  called 
the  seed  of  God  which  abides  in  his  children. 
This  seems  to  denote  a  spiritual  life  derived  from 
God,  whereby,  as  it  is  put  in  2  P  1^  we  become 
'  partakers  of  the  divine  nature ' ;  it  is  what  Jesus 
indicates  when  he  says,  'That  which  is  bom  of 
the  Spirit  is  spirit'  (Jn  3").  The  divine  natme 
ace.  to  St.  John  is  love  (1  Jn  4^-  '*),  and  this  love  is 
implanted  in  us  when  God  gives  us  of  his  Spirit. 
So  in  a  spiritual  sense  our  being  begotten  ot  God 
is  not  a  mere  metaphor,  but  a  proper  statement 
of  what  is  a  real  communication  of  the  most 
essential  life  of  God.  But,  while  giving  this  high 
transcendent  view  of  the  nature  ot  believers'  son- 
ship  to  God,  St.  John  is  careful  to  insist  that  its 
reality  must  be  proved  by  the  practical  test  of 
conformity  to  the  moral  law  in  the  common  aflairs 
of  daily  life.  He  does  not  allow  the  mystical 
union  with  Christ  and  God  to  obscure  the  distinct 
personal  relations  between  us  and  God.  There  is 
to  be  a  day  of  judgment,  and  one  of  the  blessings 
of  the  children  of  God  is  to  have  confidence  in 
that  day,  and  not  to  be  ashamed  before  Christ  at 
his  coming.  In  the  present  life  the  relation  of 
the  children  of  God  to  him  as  their  Father,  im- 
plies confession  of  sin  and  prayer  for  others  as 
well  as  themselves,  and  requires  perfect  truth  and 
frankness.  The  blessings  of  sonship  to  God  are 
summed  up  by  St.  John  in  the  one  great  idea  of 
eternal  life. 

The  world  outside  of  Christ  is  described  as  lying 
in  the  evil  one  (1  Jn  5'*),  of  the  evil  one,  children 
of  the  devil  (3'") ;  but  Christ  is  the  propitiation  for 
the  whole  world  (2-) ;  and  as  the  love  of  God  is 
manifested  in  sending  his  Son  to  be  a  propitiation 
for  our  sins  (4^"),  it  is  implied  that  God's  fatherly 
love  has  a  universal  a.spect,  though  all  men  are  not 
really,  in  St.  John's  view,  God's  children. 

LiTERATt'KE.— The  subject  of  our  sonship  to  God  has  not  been 
much  discus:icd  until  recent  times,  though  it  came  incidentally 
into  consideration  in  connexion  with  the  Sonship  of  Chribt,  as 
in  Athanasius'  Orat.  agat.  Ariaru  (esp.  Or.  ii.),  and  in  the 
systems  of  theolog^y,  as  in  Calvin's  Inst.  (i.  xiv.  18,  ii.  xiii  1, 
III.  ii.  23),  and  practical  treatises,  as  Thomas  Goodmn's  On 
the  Work  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  modern  times  such  writers 
as  F.  D.  Maurice,  F.  W.  Robertson,  etc.,  have  made  g^reat 
use  of  the  idea  that  all  men  are  children  of  God,  to  exclude 
the  doctrine  of  God's  judicial  dealingrs.  R.  S.  Candlish  discussed 
the  subject  in  his  Cunningham  Lectures  on  the  Fatherhood 
of  God,  maintaining  that  sonship  belongs  to  believers,  and  is 
founded  on  that  of  Christ.  T.  J.  Crawford  in  his  Fatherhood 
of  God  criticised  these  positions,  and  maintaineti  a  twofold  son- 
ship — one  universal,  founded  on  Creation,  and  another  special, 
bestowed  on  believers  in  Christ.  Another  work  that  appeared 
at  the  same  time  is  The  Divine  Fat/terhood,  by  C.  H.  H.  Wright, 
taking  mainly  Dr.  Condlish's  view.  The  other  side  is  strongly 
maintained  in  A.  M.  Fairbaim's  Chritt  in  Modem  TKeology. 
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In  these  discussions  the  subject  was  connected  more  or  less 
with  far-reaching  questions  of  systematic  theolc^y,  and  the 
notion  of  sonship  to  God  plays  an  important  part  m  the  I>og- 
matiJe  of  R.  A.  Lipsius.  Its  exegetical  dlacusBion  belongs  pro- 
perly to  the  Bib.  Theol.  of  the  NT,  and  reference  may  be  nutde 
to  the  works,  on  that  subject,  of  Schmid,  Weiss,  Berscblag, 
also  to  Wendt's  Teaching  of  Je»u>,  and  to  Bruce "s  The  Kingdom 
of  God  and  St.  PauFt  Conception  of  Christianity.  There  is  a 
very  interesting  special  study  of  St.  Paul's  conception  of  adoption 
in  relation  to  Rom.  law  by  W.  E.  Ball  in  the  Contemp.  Rev. 
Aug.  ISJl.  J.  s.  Caxdlish. 

GOD  FORBID.— See  Forbid. 

GODHEAD. — This  word  occurs  three  times  in  AV. 
Ac  17^  '  We  ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead 
is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  graven' by  art 
and  man's  device '  (Gr.  to  delov) ;  Ro  1^  '  For  the 
invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and 
Godhead '  (Gr.  tfetAn/s) ;  C!ol  2®  '  For  in  him  dwelleth 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily '  (Gr.  de&njs:). 
In  each  case  the  Gr.  word  is  appropriately  em- 
ployed, and  the  one  could  not  have  been  used  for 
the  other,  so  that  to  give  '  Godhead '  as  the  tr"  of 
them  all  is  most  unhappy. 

In  Ac  17^  rb  Oetov,  '  the  Divine,'  is  chosen  by 
St.  Paul  in  his  speech  to  the  Athenians  as  a 
familiar  philosophical  expression  which  enables  him 
to  carry  their  thoughts  easUy  with  him.  Even 
they,  with  scarcely  a  personal  conception  of  God, 
ought  not  to  debase  their  conception  to  the  level 
of  men's  handiwork.  Hence  RVm  '  that  which  is 
divine '  is  better  than  text  '  the  Godhead,'  though 
'  the  Divine '  would  have  been  better.  Wye.  errs 
on  the  other  side  when  he  oflers  '  godly  thing '  (after 
Vulg.  Divinum).  Tindale  gave  'godhed,'  and  was 
followed  by  aU  the  Versions  except  the  Rhemish, 
which  has  'the  Divinitie,'  though  'Godhead'  is 
given  as  an  alternative  in  the  Annotation  to 
the  verse.  The  Gr.  expression  occurs  nowhere 
else  in  biblical  Greek,  though  the  adj.  deio% 
is  common  in  LXX  and  occurs  in  2  P  1^-  *  (EV 
'  divine '). 

Lightfoot  (on  Col  2®)  expresses  the  difference 
between  deiarijz  and  dejnjt  thus :  Oei&njs  is  the 
quality,  de6m]s  the  essence  of  God.  The  distinction 
is  best  seen  by  observing  that  de&Tijs  comes  from 
0e6s  ' God,' whue  flfionjs  comes  from  Ocios  'Divine.' 
Therefore  Sanday  -  Headlam  (on  Ro  1^)  more 
happUy  :  ^e6n7s= Divine  Personality,  Oeilmis— 
Divine  nature  and  properties  (cf.  Bengel  [on  Col 
2®] :  '  Xon  mode  divinje  virtutes,  sed  ipsa  divina 
natura,'  and  see  Trench,  NT  Synonyms,  p.  6ff.). 
It  is  at  once  seen  how  appropriately  St.  Paul  uses 
dfi&rrii  in  Ro  1^  where  he  speaks  of  such  attributes 
of  God  as  can  be  read  in  the  book  of  Nature  ;  and 
how  appropriately  dedrnjs  in  Col  2^  where  he  asserts  j 
of  the  bon  that  in  Him  dwells  the  fulness  of  the 
entire  (revealed  and  unrevealed)  Personality  of 
(Jod.  The  Latin  Versions  were  forced  to  use 
divinitas  for  both  words.  But  its  insufficiency  to  { 
represent  deart)^  was  early  felt,  and  Augustine  says  j 
(De  Civ.  Dei,  vii.  1) :  '  Hanc  divinitatem  vel,  ut 
sic  dixerim,  deitatem  :  nam  et  hoc  verbo  uti  jam 
nostros  non  piget.  ut  de  Graeco  expressius  trans- 
ferant  id  quod  illi  deorrp-a  appellant.'  The  same 
feeling  is  now  linding  expression  in  English,  and 
theologians  prefer  to  speak  of  the  Deity  rather 
than  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  since  the  former 
word  alone  gives  Him  the  full  Personality  of  God. 
The  Eng.  Versions  from  Wyclif  to  AV  make  no 
distinction,  but  use  '  Godhead '  at  both  places,  ex- 
cept that  the  Rhem.  NT  has  '  DiWnitie '  at  Ro  1-". 
Yet  Beza  (on  Col  2*)  had  sho^vn  the  distinction  : 
'  Non  dicit,  ttjv  deiorrjra,  id  est  divinitatem,  sed  -ntv 
Oe&njra,  id  est  deitatem.'  Luther  also  was  content 
-with  'Gottheit'  for  both  words;  but  De  Wette 
gives  '  Gottlichkeit '  for  dei&njs  ;  while  Weizsiicker 


gives  'Gottesgiite.'    RV  has  '  divinity,' retaining 
'  Godhead '  for  ffeorijs. 

Each  word  occurs  once  only  in  NT.  N<^  is  tiinst  found  in 
LXX,  and  Buirrs  only  once.  Wis  189(»tir»>  rnt  Buirrrrn  tifuj  i, 
»fft»:^  itiBoT*,  AV  *and  with  one  consent  noiade  a  holy  law,' 
AVm  'or  a  eoecnaM  of  God  or  league,'  BV  'and  with  one 
consent  they  took  upon  themselves  the  covenant  of  the  divine 
law,'  EVm  '  Gr.  late  of  divineness ").  On  this  Westcott  {Lestoni 
of  the  RV  of  ST,  p.  Ill  f.)  draws  attention  to  '  the  care  taken 
by  the  Revisers  to  represent  words  of  a  single  occurrence  in  the 
original  by  words  ot  single  occurrence  in  the  Eng.  version.' 
Brides  '  divinity  *  in  Ro  l^o  for  Btic-rr.i  and  '  Godhead '  (for  which 
he  seems  to  prefer  •  deity ')  in  Col  29  for  Btmit,  he  mentions 
'apparition'  for  ^rr<M-,u«  Mt  14^,  Mk  e-^S ;  'awe'  for  iics  He 
1221;  'billows'  for  0-u.x»;  Lk  212S ;  'concealed'  for  «■«/«««- 
Xirrtfim  lik  9«  ;  '  conduct '  for  iyatyfi  2  Ti  310  ;  '  confute  *  for 
iuauiTtXiyxuBtu  Ac  IS^s  ;  ' demeanour '  for  xtL-nr-rr.ua.  "Tit  23  ; 
'discipline'  for  *-4<f^»i»-,«**f  2  Ti  17 ;  'disrejrate*  for  i,tOjyftis 
Ac  1927 ;  '  effulgence '  for  iiTKCytirua.  He  13  ;  '  goal '  for  rxtrii 
Ph  31-* ;  '  impostor '  for  yir.i  2  Ti  3i3  ;  'to  interpose '  for  /urttiuuy 
He  61'' ;  '  justice '  for  r,  a.'x»i  Ac  2-S^ ;  '  to  moor '  for  rpcrtpuSi^uBtLi 
Mk  653 ;  'sacred'  for  Itpi;  1  Co  9^3,  2  TS  3i5  ;  ' to  shudder'  for 
^firntt  Ja  219;  'stupor'  for  xa.Ti.nits  Ro  118;  <  to  train'  for 
rm^fttZfn  15t  ^  ;  '  tranquU '  for  f,pyi*s  1  Ti  2^ ;  '  undressed '  lor 
iyfaati  Mt  91*,  Mk  221 ;  and  '  without  self-control '  for  ixKfrr.s 
2Ti33. 

In  modem  English  the  word  '  G^odhead '  is  mostly 
confined  to  a  neuter  sense,  as  if  it  were  the  proper 
tr"  of  rb  Oelov,  and  of  that  alone.  In  older  EngUsh 
it  was  a  synonym  for  '  divinity,'  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  not  distinguished,  as  it  is  scarcely  distin- 
guished yet,  from  'deity.'  The  Rhem.  NT  has  the 
marg.  note  to  Jn  6^  '  Heretikes  beleeve  not  the 
real  presence  because  they  see  bread  and  wine,  as 
the  Jewes  believed  not  his  Godhead  because  of  the 
shape  of  a  poore  man.'  Tindale  {Works,  i.  200) 
speaks  ironically  of  '  the  Pope's  godhead.'  And 
Chaucer  (Knightes  Tale,  1523)  uses  the  word  as  a 
syn.  for  '  deity " — 

'  If  so  be  that  my  youthe  may  deserve. 
And  that  my  might  be  worthy  for  to  serve 
Thy  godhede,  that  I  may  been  oon  of  thyne. 
Than  preye  I  thee  to  re  we  upon  my  pyne.' 

J.  HaSTIS'GS. 

GODLESS.— This  word  is  found  but  once  in  AV. 
2  Mac  7**  '  0  godless  man ' ;  Gr.  <S  ojibaie  ;  RV  '  O 
unholy  man,'  as  EV  translate  the  same  adj.  in  1  Ti 
1^,  2  Ti  3-,  its  only  occurrences  in  NT. 

But  RV  has  given  '  godless '  as  the  tr"  of  f^~ 
Mineph,  in  preference  to  AV  '  hypocrite '  in  Job 
§13  1316  15W  178  20=  278  3430  36-5,  Pr  IP,  Is  33'^; 
and  the  same  translation  might  have  been  given 
in  the  three  remaining  passages  :  Is  9^^  ( AV  '  hypo- 
crite ') ;  10^,  Ps  35^^  (AV  '  hypocritical '),  where, 
however,  RV  gives  'profane.'  For  there  is  no 
doubt  that  '  hypocrite,'  though  it  is  the  tr"  of  all 
the  versions  since  Wyclif,  misses  the  meaning. 
The  verb  is  used  in  the  Qal  in  the  sense  of  '  be 
polluted,'  whether  of  land  (Is  24»,  Jer  3\  Ps  106^ 
so  tr'*  in  EV,  except  Is  24'  AV  'defile,'  but  ilic 
411  of  Zion,  EV  '  defile ')  or  of  persons  (Jer  23", 
EV  '  be  profane ') ;  and  in  the  HiphU  '  to  pollute ' 
of  land  (Nu  35^  &"  AV  '  pollute '—' defile,'  Jer  3= 
AV '  pollute,'  33  AV  '  defile,'  RV  always  'pollute'), 
and  of  persons  (Dn  11^-  AV  'corrupt,'  RV  'per- 
vert,' RVm  '  make  profane  ').  Hence  the  idea  of 
the  adj.  is  separated  from  God  so  as  to  be  openly 
hostile  ;  not  'hypocritical,'  but '  profane,' '  godless.' 
There  are  two  substantives,  each  of  which  occurs 
once,  ^;i~  Is  32®  (AV '  hypocrisy,'  RV  'profaneness'), 
and  n=:-  Jer  23^'  (AV  '  profaneness,'  AVm  '  hypo- 
crisy,' KV  'profaneness'}.  J.  Hastings. 

GODLINESS  is  in  NT  the  equivalent  of  the  Gr. 
term  et  cr63«a  (1  Ti  2^  S^®  4'- «  G^-  s.  6.  u^  o  Ti  3^  Tit  l^, 
also  Ac  3"  [RV],  2  P  l^-e-'  3"),  except  in  one  pas- 
sage ( 1  Ti  21"),  where  Oeoa^^eia  is  used.  '  It  properly 
denotes,'  says  Ellicott,  'only  "well-directed 
reverences  "  (Trench,  Synon.  §  4S),  but  in  the  NT 
is  practically  the  same  as  Oeoae^eia,  and  is  well 
denned  by  "Tittmann  (Synon.  i.  p.  146)  as  "vis 
pietatis  in  ipsd  vitd  vel  externa  vel  interna  "  (cf. 
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Eusebius,  Prcep.  Evang.  i.  p.  3).  Thus,  then,  eiai- 
/3eitt  conveys  the  idea,  not  of  an  "  inward,  inherent 
holiness,"  but,  as  Alford  (on  Ac  3'''')  correctly 
observes,  of  an  "  operative  cultive  piety"'  (Pastoral 
Epistles,  p.  27).  The  substantive  is  used  by  St. 
Paul  only  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  ;  and  Pfleiderer 
{Paulinism,  Enjj.  tr.  ii.  210)  maintains  that  in 
these  writings,  tlie  Pauline  authorship  of  which  lie 
denies,  evcilieia  takes  the  place  of  the  Pauline 
vlffTii  as  'the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Christian 
holy  life.'  Weiss,  however,  denies  this,  and  holds 
that '  as  eiiff^^eia  occurs  along  with  vlaris  (1  Ti  6'^),  it 
is  clear  that  it  must  rather  be  the  basis  of  life 
from  which  true  faith  springs '  {Bib.  Theol.  of  NT, 
Eug.  tr.  ii.  129).  St.  Paul's  use  of  the  term  '  un- 
godly '  (d(Te|3i)s),  in  Ro  4"  5**,  as  descriptive  of  all 
mankind  apart  from  Christ,  would  suggest  that 
the  more  distinctively  Christian  sense  of  the  term 
*  godly '  is  to  be  preferred  in  St.  Paul's  letters,  as 
equivalent,  not  to  reverence  for  God  generally^,  but 
to  tlie  Christian  feeling  towards  God  as  the  leather 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  On  the  other  iiand,  in 
Ac  10^-''  the  adjective  ei/o-ejSiJs,  translated  'devout,' 
is  used  to  describe  a  man  who,  though  a  worshipper 
of  God,  was  not  even  a  Jewish  proselyte.  In  the 
Sept.  fvffi^eia  is  used  in  some  passages  (Pr  1',  Is 
11*)  as  the  equivalent  of  the  phrase  'the  fear  of 
the  Lord,'  but  in  others  deoai^eia  (Gn  20",  Job 2828). 
Thoughout  the  OT  man's  duty  towards  God  is 
defined  as  fearing  God  (Schultz,  OT  Theol.  Eng. 
tr.  ii.  p.  55) ;  and  in  the  '  Wisdom '  literature  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  (nin^  nx-t;)  is  assumed  as  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  piety  and  morality  (Job  28^^, 
Ps  IIP",  Pr  F 813,  Ec  12".  See  Oehler's  OT  Theol. 
Eng.  tr.  ii.  p.  446).  For  the  use  of  the  adjective 
or  adverb  'godly'  in  2  Ti  Z^'',  Tit  2i2,  2P  2*  see 
the  following  article.  Elsewhere  in  St.  Paul's 
letters  the  same  word  is  used  in  AV  to  render 
either  the  genitive  Oeov  (2  Co  P^  ip,  l  Ti  1*)  or 
the  phrase  Kara  Oebv  (2  Co  7*- 1"- ") ;  while  in  3  Jn  "^ 
'godly  sort'  =  df/ws  rod  deov,  a  use  of  the  adjective 
which  the  meaning  of  the  substantive  does  not 
warrant ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  RV 
retains  this  rendering  in  some  passages.  It  must 
be  added  that  in  some  OT  passages  (Ps  4*  12^  .32**) 
the  adjective  '  godly '  is  used  to  render  the  Heb. 
word  Tpn,  which  not  only  describes  God's  relation 
to  man,  but  also  describes  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  men  (see  Cheyne,  Husca,  62n.) ;  and  the 
use  of  this  word  shows  that  the  OT  phrase  '  the 
fear  of  the  Lord '  does  not  mean  any  slavish  dread 
of  God,  but  a  reverence  which  does  not  exclude 
love.  The  NT  godliness  also  means  a  reverence 
tliat  includes  all  the  emotions  which  the  revelation 
of  God  in  Christ  inspires.  A.  E.  Garvie. 

GODLY  is  used  both  as  an  adj.  and  as  an  ad- 
verb. The  adj.  occurs  only  four  times  in  OT  : 
(1)  thrice  as  tr"  of  rpn,  which  is  properly  'kind,' 
but  from  the  prominence  of  this  quality  in  God, 
and  in  them  that  are  like  Him,  comes  to  mean 
'  pious,'  '  godly '  ;  so  Ps  4'  32®,  and  as  subst.  '  the 
godly  man '  ]^s  12' ;  and  (2)  once  as  tr°  of  dtiSn 
'God,'  Mai  2"'  'a  godly  seed,'  lit.,  as  AVm  'a 
seed  of  God.'  The  proper  equivalent  of  'godly' 
in  Gr.  is  eva-e^-Zis,  which  in  Siracli  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  '  wise  man  '  (6  (ro<(>6s),  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  '  fool '  (6  /twp6s)  who  is  do-e/SjJs 
'godless' ;  and  in  the  plur.  this  practically  becomes 
a  subst.  equivalent  to  'the  Wise.'  Thus  Sir 
3926. 27  « The  principal  things  for  the  whole  use  of 
man's  life  are  water,  fire,  iron,  and  salt,  flour  of 
wheat,  honey,  milk,  and  the  blood  of  the  grape, 
and  oil,  and  clothing.  All  these  things  are  for 
good  to  the  godly  (rotj  eixrejiiffiv)  ;  so  to  the  sinners 
(rots  aftapTuXols)  they  are  turned  into  evil.'  This 
word,  wnich  occurs  thrice  in  NT,  is  only  once  tr^ 
'  godly,'  2  P  2»  •  The  I-ord  knoweth  how  to  deliver 


the  godly  out  of  temptation  '  (evae^eU)  ;  in  Ac  10^- " 
it  is  tr'*  '  devout '  by  both  AV  and  RV,  the  word 
being  applied  to  Cornelius  and  to  one  of  his 
soldiers.  The  TR  gives  e^o-e/SiJs  in  Ac  22*'*  in  re- 
ference to  Ananias,  but  edd.  after  the  best  MSS 
prefer  eOXa^i/ii,  wliich  elsewhere  (Lk  2^,  Ac  2*  8*) 
IS  tr*  by  EV  'devout,'  as  here.  In  He  12"*  the 
subst.  eiXd^eia  is  tr'' '  godly  fear,'  for  which  RV  gives 
' reverence,'  RVm  'godly  fear.'  But  in  5^  (the  only 
other  occurrence  of  the  Greek  word)  RV  tr.  diro  riji 
£i}Xaj3e/aj,  'for  his  godly  fear,'  AV  '  in  that  he  feared.' 
(See  this  passage  discussed  in  Expos.  Times,  vi. 
434,  522  ;  vii,  4,  118,  502).  In  2  Co  1"  IP,  1  Ti  1* 
'  godly '  is  the  tr°  of  ^fis  '  God  '  (cf.  Mai  2"  above) ; 
thus  '2 Co  1'^  'in  simplicity  and  godlv  sincerity '  (iv 
dTr\6T7]Ti  [edd.  dyidrriTi]  Kal  elXiKpiveigi  [T  WH  -Ig.]  0eov 
[edd.  VoO  ^eoOlRV'in  holine-ss  and  sincerity  of  God') ; 
IP  'I  am  jealous  over  you  with  godly  jealousy'  (deov 
f^V^v.  R  V  *  with  a  godly  jealousy,'  RVm  '  Gr.  a 
jealous]/  of  God') ;  1  Ti  1* '  Neither  give  heed  to  fables 
and  endless  genealogies,  which  minister  Cjuestions 
rather  than  godly  edifying  (oUodofjUav)  which  is  in 
faith'  (RV  'a  dispensation  of  God,'  oUovo/j-lay  deov, 
RVm  'a  stewardship  of  God').  The  AV  of  1611 
omits  *  godly '  from  the  last  passage  (evidently  by  an 
oversight,  for  it  is  found  in  all  the  versions  nrom 
Tindale  to  the  Bishops),  and  it  was  not  inserted  till 
1638.  Wye.  has  '  edificacioun  of  god,'  and  Rhem. 
'  the  edifying  of  God,'  after  Vulg.  '  aedificationem 
Dei.'  *  Elsewhere  '  godly '  as  an  adj.  is  the  tr"  of 
some  attributive  phrase  in  the  original.  In  2  Co  7* 
'  after  a  godly  manner,'  7*"  '  godly,'  and  7"  '  after  a 
godly  sort,'  all  represent  /card  Oebv  '  according  to  God ' 
as  AVm  (RV  changes  V  into  '  after  a  godly  sort ') ; 
and  in  3  Jn  ®  '  after  a  godly  sort '  stands  for  dtiwj 
rod  deov,  lit.  '  worthily  of  God,'  as  RV. 

As  an  adverb  '  godly '  was  once  in  common  use, 
as  Tindale,  Pent.  'Aprologe'(Mombert's  ed.  p.  12), 
'Every  man  must  worke  goiily  and  truly  to  the 
uttermoste  of  the  power  that  god  hath  geven  him  : 
and  yet  not  truste  therein '  ;  and  Preface  to  A  V, 
1611,  p.  5,  '  The  godly-learned  were  not  content  to 
have  the  Scriptures  in  the  Language  which  them- 
selves understood.'  'Ungodly'  was  used  in  the 
same  way,  as  ^It  22®  Tind.  '  The  remnaunt  toke 
his  servantes  and  intieated  tliem  ungodly  and 
slewe  them ' ;  and  T.  Lever,  Sermons  (Arbor's  ed. 
p.  118),  '  Do  ye  not  se  how  that  prebendes  whiche 
were  godly  founded  as  moste  convenient  and  neces- 
sarye  lyvyngs  for  preachers  to  healp  the  byshoppes 
ana  the  persons  too  enstnicte  the  people,  be  now 
ungodly  abused  to  corrupte  the  byslioppes  ? '  But 
there  was  a  feeling  against  using  the  same  form 
as  adj.  and  adverb.  Hence  'godlily'  was  sometimes 
used,  as  Knox,  Hist.  136,  '  That  by  his  grave 
counsell,  and  godly  exhortation,  he  would  animate 
her  Majestie  constantly  to  follow  that  whicli 
godlily  she  had  begun '  ;  and  sometimes  the  word 
was  avoided.  In  Pr.  Bk.,  Collect  for  Good  Friday, 
'  That  every  member  .  .  .  may  truly  and  godly 
serve  thee 'is  found  in  all  edd.  from  1549  to  1662, 
but  in  the  Scotch  Liturgy  'godly'  was  changed 
into  'worthily.'  'Godly'  is  used  as  an  adv.  thrice 
in  AV,  2  Mac  12^  '  there  was  great  favour  laid  up 
for  those  that  died  godly'  (/tf'  ev^e^las,  RV  'in 
godliness,'  RVm  'on  the  side  of  godliness') ;  2  Ti 
3*^  Tit  2>"  (ei)(Te,Sws).  J.  HASTINGS. 

GOD,  SON  OF.— See  Son  of  God. 

GOD,  SONS  OF.— See  GoD,  Children  OF. 

GOEL  (Avenger  of  Blood).— ' Goel' (Heb.  ^tjs 
qC'el)  is  an  imjwrtant  technical  term  of  Hebrew 
jurisprudence.     The  primary  meaning  of  the  root 

*  For  exaniplea  o(  the  way  in  which  RV  has  endeavoured  to 
express  this  idiom  (oriifinallv  Hebrew)  in  English,  see  Westoott, 
Letgom  0/  Ji  V  of  NT,  p.  32  ff . 
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btfi  is  '  to  make  a  claim,'  vindicare,  in  the  sense 
of' claiming  something  that  has  been  lost  or  for- 
feited, '  to  resume  a  claim  or  right  which  has 
lapsed'  (Driver);  hence  the  goel  is  etymologically 
'the  claimant,'  vindex,  in  practice  'the  next  of 
kin.'  We  shall  consider  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  goel,  (L)  in  civil  and  (ii.)  in  criminal  law. 

L  In  civil  law  the  following  were  the  chief  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  the  goel.  (a)  When,  through 
stress  of  circumstances,  a  Hebrew  was  compelled 
to  sell  part  of  his  jMitrimony,  it  was  the  duty  of 
'his  kinsman  that  is  next  to  him'  (RV) — ^in  or- 
dinarj'  language  his  next  of  kin — '  to  redeem  i'^nti) 
that  which  his  brother  had  sold '  (Lv  25=®).  This 
duty  is  in  accordance  vrith  one  of  the  fimdamental 
ideas  at  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  law  of  real  estate, 
by  which  land  was  the  inalienable  property  of  the 
clan  (.!-.»;?=).  According  to  the  priestly  legislation, 
indeed,  the  clan  or  tribe  was  in  its  turn  the  feu- 
datory of  J  ',  from  whom,  as  the  real  owner  of  the 
soil,  the  land  was  held  in  fee  (Lv  25-^).  In  the 
particular  case  under  consideration,  the  various 
degrees  of  kinship  are  not  stated,  but  they  were 
no  doubt  identicsd  with  those  laid  down  for  the 
analogous  case  next  to  be  considered  (under  b) ; 
that  is,  the  right  of  redemption  (•"'^xj  C573  Jer  32') 
appertained  first  to  full  brothers  of  the  vendor ; 
whom  failing  or  who  renouncing,  it  passed  to  his 
uncles  on  the  fathers  side ;  whom  failing,  to  their 
sons,  i.e.  the  vendor's  cousins  on  the  father's  side  ; 
whom  failing,  to  '  any  that  is  nigh  of  kin  unto  him 
of  his  family '  ("v??  =  Lv  25*).  From  the  historical 
instance  of  the  purchase  by  Jeremiah  of  his  cousin 
Hanamel's  property  in  Anathoth  (Jer  32^"^),  it 
appears  that  the  goel,  or  next  of  kin,  had  the 
right  of  pre-emption,  or  the  right  to  the  refusal 
of  the  property  Defore  it  was  exposed  in  the  open 
market,  as  well  as  the  right  of  redemption  after 
it  had  been  sold.  In  either  case  the  prophet  was 
his  cousin's  goel.  Under  this  head,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  must  be  placed  the  much-disputed  case  of  Ruth 
the  Moabitess  (which  many  authorities  regard  as 
a  case  of  lev'irate  marriage),  for  the  first  and  chief 
part  of  the  transaction  before  the  elders  of  the 
city  (Ru  4"^-)  is  clearly  the  redemption  of  'the 
parcel  of  land  which  was  our  brother  Elimelech's ' 
(4*"*).  To  this,  the  primary  duty  of  the  goel,  the 
taking  of  Ruth  in  marriage  is  to  be  regarded  as 
subordinate.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  precise  rela- 
tionship subsisting  between  Naomi  —  mIio  here, 
contraiy  to  the  Pentateuchal  laws,  appears  as  her 
husband's  heir — and  the  true  goel,  nor  between 
him  and  Boaz,  to  whom,  on  the  former  renouncing, 
the  right  of  redemption  feU.  Throughout  the 
Bk.  of  Ruth  our  translators  have  rendered  the 
Hebrew  go'il  by  '  kinsman.' 

(6)  A  second  duty  of  the  goel  in  civil  law  was  to 
redeem,  not  the  property,  but  the  person,  of  his 
kinsman,  in  the  event  of  the  latter  being  com- 
pelled by  poverty  to  sell  himself  as  a  slave  to  a 
stranger  or  a  sojourner  (Lv  25*'"*®).  The  order  in 
which  kinship  was  to  be  reckoned  has  already 
been  given.  For  the  details  of  the  transactions 
under  this  and  the  foregoing  head,  see  the  art. 
Jubilee.  From  this  function  of  the  goel  as  a 
'redeemer'  there  has  proceeded  an  extensive  use 
of  the  verb  ga'al  in  the  sense  of  'redeem,'  with 
God  Himself  for  the  subject.  Thus  God  is  said 
to  redeem  Israel  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt  (Ex 
6^  15^,  Ps  74-  etc.)  and  from  exile  in  Babylonia. 
The  idea  of  J"  as  His  people's  go>:l  is  a  special 
characteristic  of  Deutero-Isaiah  (41"  43"  44*-  -*  and 
oft.),  as  is  the  correlated  idea  of  His  people  as  the 
redeemed  (c'rut^)  of  J"  (51i*  62^  63*,  cf.  35='). 

(<■)  A  third  duty  of  the  goel  is  mentioned  in- 
cidentally in  the  course  of  an  ordinance  supple- 
menting a  previous  law  regarding  certain  cases 
of  restitution  (Lv  G^',  MT  ^■^).     The  new  law 


Erovides  for  a  case  where  the  injured  person  may 
ave  died  before  payment  of  the  conscience-money ; 
in  which  case  the  money,  it  is  assumed,  is  to  be 
pfdd  to  the  goel  of  the  deceased  (Nu  5^),  whom 
failing,  to  the  priest. 

ii.  In  criminal  law  the  next  of  kin  had  laid 
upon  him  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  claim  for 
satisfaction  for  the  blood  of  a  murdered  kinsman ; 
in  this  capacity  he  received  the  special  name  of 
the  gC'el  nad-adm,  *the  avengep  (AV  also  're- 
venger ')  of  blood.'  The  custom  of  blood-revenge, 
as  it  is  called,  is  almost  world-wide  in  its  range, 
and  is  especially  characteristic  of  society  in  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  its  development  (see  esp.  the  work 
of  A.  H.  Post,  Entwickelungsgeschichte  des  Fami- 
lienrechts,  §§  15-18  'Die  Blntrache,'  yvith  the 
modem  literature  on  p.  113).  It  rests  ultimately 
on  the  two  fundamental  principles  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  human  life  (cf.  On  9^*  'whoso  sheddeth 
man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed '),  and 
the  solidarity  of  the  clan  or  tribe  in  primitive 
societies.  When,  with  the  advance  of  civilization 
and  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  state,  the  duty 
of  safegtiarding  the  rights  of  the  community  passes 
to  the  state,  blood-revenge  is  obsolescent  or  ob- 
solete. Hence  blood-revenge  as  practised  by  im- 
perfectly organized  communities  has  often  been 
compare  to  war  waged  by  modem  states  for  the 
vin(fication  of  their  rights.  The  Semitic  peoples 
have  practised  this  custom  from  prehistoric  times, 
and  the  earliest  Hebrew  legislation,  that  of  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  (see  below),  found  it  in  full 
operation.  Indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  aim  of  the  Hebrew  legislators,  from  first  to 
last,  was  so  to  remilate  the  practice  that  the 
shedder  of  blood  should  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
protected  from  the  hasty  and  unconsidered  ven- 
geance of  the  next  of  kin,  by  providing  for  the 
judicial  investigation  of  each  particular  case,  and 
the  safe-keeping  of  the  accused  imtU  such  investi- 
gation was  completed. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  then,  in  primitive  times, 
the  murdered  man's  next  of  kin,  i.e.  his  goel,  was 
bound  by  tribal  custom  to  avenge  his  blood  by 
compassing  the  death,  not  merely  of  the  murderer 
himself,  but  of  all  his  family  ;  for  the  family  was 
in  these  early  times  the  unit  of  society,  and  so 
the  murderers  guilt  was  shared  by  all  his  family 
(cf.  Jos  7-*,  2  K  9^).  Such,  at  least,  is  the  Arab 
custom,  and  the  law  of  Dt  24'®  seems  first  to  have 
limited  the  responsibility  for  a  crime  to  the  crimi- 
nal alone  (2  K  14*).  The  Book  of  the  Covenant 
deals  with  crimes  of  violence  by  formulating,  first 
of  all,  the  general  principle  01  a  life  for  a  life 
j  (Ex  21^;  cf.  Gn  9^);  it  tnen  proceeds  to  impose 
an  all-important  restriction  on  the  exercise  of  in- 
discriminate blood  -  revenge,  by  emphasizing  the 
distinction  between  accidental  (v.^^)  and  delifcrate 
manslaughter  (v.").  In  both  cases  the  manslayer 
is  presumed  to  flee  to  the  altar  of  the  local  sanc- 
tuary from  the  vengeance  of  the  god  (cf.  1  K  1** 
2^) ;  but  when  deliberate  murder  has  been  done, 
the  criminal  must  forthwith  be  handed  to  the 
goel  (so  we  must  infer),  as  the  representative,  not 
merely  of  the  kin  of  the  murdered  man,  but  even 
of  God  Himself,  the  Supreme  Avenger  (Ps  9*^, 
MT  ").  This  natural  distinction  between  wilful 
murder  and  accidental  homicide  is  elaborated  in 
both  the  later  codes  (for  the  legal  distinction 
see  Homicide  and  Murder  under  Crimes  and 
Pt^N'lSHMEXTS),  which  are  chiefly  distinguished 
from  the  older  and  simpler  code  above  referred 
to  by  the  provision  of  the  cities  of  refuge  (for 
which  see  REFUGE,  Cities  of),  where  the  man- 
slayer  was  to  find  protection  from  the  hasty  ven- 
I  geance  of  the  goel  ('lest  the  avenger  of  blood 
i  pursue  the  manslayer  tchile  his  heart  is  hot,'  Dt 
!  19*),  until  it  should  be  decided  whether  he  was 
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tuilty  of  murder  or  of  accidental  homicide  (Nu 
5»;",  Dt  191-",  Jos  20).  Another  important  re- 
striction consisted  in  the  new  proviso  that  two 
witnesses,  ut  least,  should  Ihj  required  to  establish 
the  crime  of  murder  (cf.  Nu  35^"  with  Dt  19''>). 
The  right  of  pronouncing  whether  a  particular 
case  was  one  ot  accidental  or  intentional  homicide 
seems  to  have  been  vested  in  the  elders  (Dt  19'''), 
as  the  ofhcial  representatives  of  tiie  community 
(n-jH  Nu  35"' -*•'")  to  which  the  accused  belonged. 
The  elders  of  the  city  of  refuge  to  which  he  nad 
lied  must  have  formed,  according  to  Jos  20*,*  a 
court  of  first  instance.  On  the  accused  bein^, 
after  trial,  found  guilty  of  wilful  murder,  he  is 
handed  over  to  the  goel,  whose  function,  as 
restricted  by  successive  legislation,  has  now  be- 
come little  more  than  that  of  a  public  executioner. 
If  the  verdict,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  of 
accidental  homicide,  the  congregation  (nij^)  was 
authorized  '  to  deliver  the  manslayer  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  avenger  of  blood,'  and  to  '  restore  him 
to  his  city  of  refuge,'  wliere  he  was  obliged  to 
remain  till  the  death  of  the  then  high  priest  (Nu 
35^).  Until  this  event  the  accused  was  in  so  far 
still  at  the  mercy  of  the  goel,  that,  if  he  were 
found  by  t  lie  latter  '  beyond  the  border  of  his  city 
of  refuge,'  lie  might  be  put  to  death  mtli  impunity 

A  characteristic  feature  of  blood  -  revenge,  as 
thus  regulated  by  Hebrew  legislation,  is  the  very 
limited  extent  to  which  compensation  for  blood 
(even  when  accidentally  shed)  by  a  money  pay- 
ment was  admitted.  Among  many  widely  differ- 
ent peoples,  money-compensation — the  Greek  troLv-f), 
the  Saxon  wergeld  —  was  legally  admitted,  but 
among  the  Hebrews  such  compensation  or  ransom 
(npa)  was  expressly  forbidden  for  the  case  of  wilful 
murder  (Nu  35*'),  and  was  admitted  only  in  the 
case  of  a  man  or  woman  gored  to  death  by  an  ox 
(Ex  2P). 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  the  custom  of 
blood-revenge  by  means  of  the  god  remained  in 
force  among  the  Hebrews.  The  case  stated  by 
the  woman  of  Tekoa  in  2  S  14*""  reveals  its  pre- 
valence in  the  reign  of  David,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  is  instructive  as  showing  how  the  growing 
power  of  the  central  authority  had  already  begun 
to  exercise  a  salutary  control  over  this  ancient 
practice.  According  to  the  Chronicler,  Jehosha- 
phat  required  all  cases  of  bloodshed  to  be  brought 
before  the  new  high  court  of  justice  in  the  capital 
(2  Ch  19'") ;  but,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  be  sure 
how  much  of  this  narrative  is  historical  and  how 
much  a  reflection  of  the  practice  prevailing  in  the 
Chronicler's  own  time  (cf.  Kittel,  Hist.  ii.  p.  284). 

From  the  technical  sense  of  one  enforcing  the 
claims  of  justice  in  the  special  case  of  bloodshed, 
as  explained  above,  the  term  goel  in  later  Hebrew 
acquired  the  more  general  signification  of  'advo- 
cate,' one  who  enforces  the  claim  of  the  oppressed 
(Ps  119'^)  and  the  orphans  (Pr  23").  In  this  more 
general  sense  the  word  is  perhaps  to  be  understood 
in  the  difficult  passage  Job  19-*  '  I  know  that  my 
goel  liveth'  (see  JBudde,  in  loc). 

LiTERATCRB.— For  a  modem  systematic  presentation  ol  the 
topic  discussed  under  this  art.  see  Nowack's  Heb.  Arehceol.  i. 
Kap.  2,  *  Rechtsverhaltnisse,'  csp.  §§  61  and  64  on  Criminal  Pro- 
ce(lure  and  I^aw  of  Inheritance.  For  the  latter  see  also  Erbrecht 
in  Uiehm,  UBA~,  and  Heir  in  this  Dictionary.  F'or  inheritance 
among  the  Arab.s  see  W.  R.  Smith,  Kinship  and  Marriage  in 
Early  Arabia,  Index  g.  'Inheritance,  Laws  of.'  On  the  general 
sublect  of  Blood-revenge  see  Kohler,  Zur  Lehre  von  d«r  Btut- 
raeke^  1885  ;  A.  H.  Post,  StudienzurEntmckelungmetchiehU  de$ 
FamtlienreehU,  1890,  6th  section,  'Die  Blutrache,  pp.  llS-186; 
among  the  Arabs  in  particular,  Burckhardt,  A'otei  on  the 
Bedouin,  etc.  i.  p.  148  ff. ;  W.  B.  Smith,  JIS  p.  33f.,cf.  Index,  $. 
'Blood-revenge';  for  the  blood  feuds  of  the  modem  Syrian 

*  On  the  composite  character  of  this  chapter  see  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Dillmann  and  Oettli ;  and  for  the  difficulties  in 
hamionizing  the  different  provisions  with  regard  to  the  Cities 
OF  UEFiaE  see  that  article. 


fellahin  see  Baldensperger's  notes  in  PEFSt,  1897,  p.  128  ff. 
On  blood-revenge  among  the  Hebrews  see  the  articles  'Blut- 
rache' in  Riehm,  IIBA^,  and  in  PRE^  (in  3rd  edition  now 
being  issued  the  subject  is  to  be  treatca  under  '  Gericht ') ; 
Bissell,  The  Law  cf  Aiylum  in  Itrael,  1884,  and  the  articles  on 
MiTRDBR  and  RnrnoB  (Citiks  of)  in  this  Dictionary,  along  with 
the  modem  commentariefl  on  the  relative  passages. 

A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 

GOG  (J"i3). — 1.  The  eponymous  head  of  a  Reubenite 
family,  1  Ch  5*.    2.  See  following  article. 

GOG  (J'la,  Tovy). — The  'prince  of  Rosh,  Meshech, 
and  Tubal,'  from  '  the  land  of  Magog,'  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  northern  hordes  who  were  to  invade 
W.  Asia  in  the  day  '  when  Israel  dwelleth  securely ' 
(Ezk  38.  39,  cf.  Rev  20*).  George  Smith  pro- 
posed to  see  in  him  Gagi,  the  ruler  of  the  land  of 
Sakhi,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the 
Assyr.  king  Assurbanipal.  But  the  situation  of 
Sakhi  is  unknown,  and  the  Heb.  name  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  Lydian  king  who  is  called  Gyges 
by  the  Greeks,  and  Gugu  in  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions. Gyges  was  the  first  king  of  W.  Asia 
Minor  who  became  known  to  the  Assyrians,  and 
consequently  his  name  may  perhaps  have  become 
a  title  applied  by  them  to  the  subsequent  kings  of 
that  part  of  the  world.  The  Cimmerians  (Gomer) 
are  included  in  the  army  of  Gog;  and  as  the 
invasion  of  Asia  Minor  by  them  brought  about  a 
great  displacement  of  population,  one  result  being 
the  retreat  of  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni  (Meshech  and 
Tubal)  from  Cappadocia  to  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  it  is  possible  that  the  irruption  of  the  northern 
barbarians  into  Syria  was  connected  with  that 
event.  (See  Magog,  and  cf.  Schrader,  KAl'^,  and 
the  Comm.  of  Davidson  and  Bertholet,  ad  loc. ). 

A.  H.  Sayce. 

GOIIM  (D!'iii)  is  the  Heb.  word  which  in  EV  is 
variously  rendered  '  Gentiles,' '  nations,' '  heathen ' 
(see  Preface  to  RV  of  OT).     In  the  obscure  ex- 

Sression  in  Gn  14',  where  AVhas  '  king  of  nations,' 
LV retains  Goiim  (possibly  a  corruption  from  Guti) 
as  a  proper  name,  although  RVm  offers  the  alter- 
native rendering  'nations.'  The  same  diflerence 
in  rendering  between  AV  and  RV  is  found  also  in 
Jos  12^.    See,  further,  Gentiles,  and  next  article. 

GOIIM  (D:i3),  '  Nations,'  the  name  of  the  kingdom 
of  Tidal  (Gn  14').  The  name  of  Tidal  has  been 
found  by  Pinches  in  a  mutilated  cuneiform  tablet, 
where  it  is  written  Tudghula ;  and  as  in  another 
broken  tablet  of  the  same  series  it  is  said  that 
Kudur-Laghamar  or  Chedorlaomer,  'the  king  of 
Elam,'  had  'collected  the  Umman  Manda'  or 
'  barbarian  nations '  in  order  to  attack  Babylon,  it 
seems  probable  that  it  was  of  these  Umman 
Manda  that  Tudghula  was  king.  They  represented 
the  Kurdish  tribes  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
Elam.  (See  the  paper  of  Mr.  Pinches  on  Certain 
Inscriptions  and  Records  referring  to  Babylonia 
and  Elam,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Victoria 
Institute,  xxix.  45-81).  A.  H.  Sayce. 

GOLAN  (})'i3). — This  appears  to  have  been  always 
a  prominent  place,  and  many  historical  facts  about 
it  are  known,  still  its  site  has  never  been  recovered. 
It  was  in  Bashan,  and  belonged  to  the  territory  of 
Manasseh  (Dt  4'",  cf.  Driver,  ad  loc).  It  was  a 
Levitical  city  and  likewise  a  city  of  refuge  (Jos  20* 
21^).  About  the  beginning  of  our  era  it  is  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  certain  battles  or  sieges, 
and  at  that  time,  if  not  earlier,  it  had  given  its 
name  to  a  district  of  such  size  that  the  territory 
was  divided  into  Upper  and  I^ower  Gaulanitis, 
which  together  formed  the  E.  lx)undary  of  Galilee 
(Jos.  Wars,  I.  iv.  4,  8;  III.  iii.  1,  5;  IV.  i.  1; 
Schiirer,  HJP  I.  i.  304  n).  The  terms  '  Upper '  and 
'Lower'  no  doubt  divided  the  region  from  N.  to 
S. ;  still  the  upper  region  is  not  distinguished  by 
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highlands,  as  might  be  supposed ;  for  the  entire 
coiuitry,  while  rolling,  maintains  a  pretty  uniform 
level. 

One  division  of  the  region  £.  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  is  known  at  present  as  Jaul&n  (see  Schu- 
macher, Siirvei/  of  the  Jaulun,  1888),  and  this 
name  represents  the  Gaulanitis  of  NT  times  and 
the  Golan  of  Heb.  history.  "With  these  indications 
it  might  be  supposed  that  the  task  of  recovering 
the  place  itself  would  be  an  easy  one ;  but  this 
is  a  case  where  modem  research  does  not  afford 
us  much  help.  Nor  does  any  light  come  from  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  somethmg  surrounded,  hence 
a  district.  Possibly,  the  political  disturbances 
which  visited  that  country  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  introduction  of  other  settlers  in  place  of 
the  Jewish  inhabitants,  have  obliterated  all  traces 
of  the  exact  locality. 

We  have  an  indication  in  the  Talm.  {MakkSth, 
9b),  to  which  prob.  some  weight  should  be  given, 
that  Golan  was  due  E.  of  Kedesh-naphtali,  or  rather 
that  the  cities  of  refuge  were  situated  in  pairs  over- 
against  each  other,  E.  and  W.  of  the  Jordan.  As 
this  indication  is  true  in  the  case  of  Shechem  and 
Kamoth-gilead,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  true  also  in  the  other  two  cases. 

The  present  writer  has  searched  the  region  pretty 
thoroughly  for  the  site  of  this  ancient  city,  but 
has  been  unable  to  decide  the  question  beyond 
dispute.  Aaicd  has  been  suggested ;  and  the  ob- 
jection raised  to  it,  that  'it  is  much  too  far  to 
the  east,'  has  no  weight,  since  it  is  about  the 
same  distance  to  the  E.  as  Kamoth-gUead.  It 
might  be  a  valid  objection  to  say  that  it  is  too 
far  south. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  country  just 
E.  of  Ramoth-gilead  was  not  thickly  settled,  and 
hence  was  not  very  wide  at  that  point,  while  E. 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  it  broadened  out  to  nearly 
three  times  that  width ;  and  this  would  be  an 
imperative  reason  for  appointing,  as  the  X.  city 
of  refuge,  a  place  much  farther  to  the  E.  than 
either  of  the  others  on  that  side  of  the  river. 
This  fact,  together  with  the  indication  from  the 
Talmud,  would  point  to  es-Sanamein  as  a  possible 
site  for  Golan.  The  question  of  the  actual  site  of 
this  city  of  refuge  is  one,  however,  that  is  yet  to 
be  determined.  S.  Merrill. 

GOLD. — The  essential  word  for  gold  in  Heb.  is 
zdhd'oh  (in  Aram,  parts  of  Ezr  and  Dn  defuxbh, 
Arab,  dhahab).  Four  other  words  occurring  in  Job 
are  tr^  'gold'  in  AV,  viz.  bezer.  Job  22"^,  RV"m 
'  ore '  (the  same  word  occurs  in  v.^  t|  keseph 
'  silver ') ;  seg6r,  2S^  ;  pdz,  28"  ;  and  kethem,  28^ 
(the  last  two  often  used  elsewhere  ;  cf.  ts'w  nns 
Job  281"',  Ps  45i»,  Is  13" ,-  x  2r.]  1  Ch  29*.  and  T?iK 
alone,  Job  22**'').  Another  word  for  gold  is  hdriiz, 
the  usual  Phoen.  word,  but  in  Heb.  confined  to 
poetry,  Ps  68",  Pr  3"  8i<»-  ^  16^8  (Driver,  Text  of 
Samuel,  p.  xxviii).  It  probably  comes  from  a 
root  meaning  '  to  be  yeUow.'  By  some  the 
Phcenician  word  is  thought  to  be  the  source  of  the 
Gr.  -xfivdoi. 

That  Syrians  early  had  command  of  sources  of 
gold  is  evident  from  the  wealth  of  gold  vessels  and 
ornaments  taken  by  the  Egyptians  in  their  deple- 
tion of  Syria  under  the  18th  dynasty.  The  gold 
of  Egypt  came  at  first  from  Nubia,  and  later  from 
the  eastern  desert;  but  that  of  Syria  probably 
came  from  Midian.  At  the  first  Midianite  war 
the  Israelites  are  said  to  have  given  as  an  offering 
about  half  as  many  shekels  of  gold  as  the  girls  of 
the  captives  taken  (Nu  3P-).  This  would  imply 
an  offering  of  about  three  shekels  from  each  family 
destroyed,  and  therefore  a  much  greater  wealth  as 
a  total.  Again,  Gideon  personally  gets  1700  shekels 
of  gold  ear-rings  from  the  slaughtered  Midianites 
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( Jg  8-*),  besides  the  rich  spoil  of  gold  from  the  royal 
trapping.  That  great  wealth  and  ability  should 
have  existed  there,  is  very  likely,  considering  the 
civilization  of  the  Amu  on  the  Egypt,  monuments, 
who  probably  came  thence ;  and  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  foreigners  (Khyan,  Yakub-el,  and  others) 
most  likely  from  the  same  land.  The  absence  of 
gold  in  the  looting  of  Palestine  under  Joshua  (the 
only  piece  named  being  an  ingot  of  fifty  shekels  at 
Jencno,  Jos  7^)  is  probably  due  to  the  thorough 
exhaustion  of  the  country  by  repeated  pillaging 
under  Ramses  ill.  The  quantities  of  gold  men- 
tioned are  not  at  all  improbable,  looking  to  the 
wealth  otherwise  recorded.  Putting  amounts 
roughly  into  monetary  value,  we  see 

Tahutmes  in.    First  year,  plunder  of  Syria    .  £20,000 

Later  years,  perhaps 30,000 

One  year  from  Xubia 28,000 

Other  years,  perhaps 22,000? 

In  one  reign  received    .  .  £100,000  ? 

Bamses  lu.  offered  to    Amen,  mainly  from 

Syria,  £120,000  ;  probably  total  plunder     1,000,000? 
Total  amount  stated  for  Tabernacle     .        .       90,000 
Si>oU  of  Mi<Uan,  offered  £16,000 ;  total  at 

least 100,000? 

Gideon  (Jg  8»)  gets  £2000  ;  total  at  least     .      10,000? 
Hezekiah  g:iTe8  Sennacherib  ....       90,000 

These  values  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  amounts  of  gold 
dealt  with  in  OT  accounts,  and  their  relation  to  the  plunder 
which  the  Egyptians  got  in  powerful  reigns. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  common  word 
for  aUoys  of  gold  in  Heb. ;  and  probably,  therefore, 
the  electrum  or  gold-silver  aUoy,  so  usual  in  Egypt, 
was  not  frequent  in  Palestine.  See  also  Metals, 
MlXTSG.  \V.  M.  Flixdeks  Petkie. 

GOLDSMITH  is  the  tr.  of  n^s  in  both  AV  and 
RV  of  Neh  3*-  ^i-  ^,  Is  ¥S^  AV  W,  and  of  R V  in  Jer 
10^"  51",  where  AV  has  'founder.'  From  early 
times  elaborate  gold  work  was  made  in  E^pt ; 
and  the  exquisite  delicacy  and  finish  of  the 
jeweUerv  found  at  Dahshur,  of  about  B.C.  2500, 
shows  that  nothing  has  been  gained  in  technical 
abUity  since  that  date.  The  special  feature  of 
this  jewellery  is  the  cloisonnee  work  of  hundreds  of 
minute  pieces  of  coloured  stones,  each  cut  to  a  pre- 
cise shape,  and  each  inserted  in  a  perfectly  fitting 
socket,  made  by  invisible  delicate  soldering  of 
thin  strips  of  gold.  The  preparation  of  the  base, 
and  the  cutting  of  the  inserted  pieces,  are  alike 
beyond  anything  done  in  later  ages.  The  same 
system  was  employed  throughout  Egyptian  history 
in  varying  degrees  of  delicacy ;  and  such  work 
must  have  been  the  starting-point  for  Hebrew  and 
Phoenician  gold  work. 

In  the  account  of  the  tabernacle  both  cast  and 
beaten  gold  are  mentioned.-  The  hammering  out  of 
the  lampstand,  lamps,  and  trimmers  from  one 
talent  of  gold  is  specified  particularly  (Ex  25*"^-). 
The  talent  was  probably  135  lb.  troy,  about  160 
cubic  in.  of  gold ;  allowing  20  cubic  in.  for  the 
lamps  and  fittings,  and  as  much  for  the  foot,  this 
would  imply  (if  the  whole  were  about  3  ft.  high) 
that  the  stem  and  branches  of  the  lampstand  were 
about  f  in.  thick,  including  the  ornaments.  Such 
a  weight,  therefore,  is  quite  consistent  with  this 
strength  required,  and  tne  conditions  of  working 
such  a  mass.  The  form  of  the  lampstand  is  so 
familiar  from  the  Arch  of  Titus  that  we  need  not 
refer  to  it  here.  The  hammer-work  of  the  two 
cherubim  (Ex  25^)  does  not  involve  any  special 
difficulties,  as  they  were  doubtless  joined ;  and 
Egyptians  were  long  before  this  adepts  at  solder- 
ing gold.  But  there  is  a  question  involved  in  the 
gold  plating  of  the  tabernacle  boards  (Ex  26^). 
The  total  gold  used  was  29  talents,  of  which  1  was 
used  for  the  lampstand,  and  we  must  allow  at 
least  2  for  the  cherubim  and  mercy-seat.  This 
leaves  26  talents  for  plating.     The  area  of  the 
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boards  and  bars  is  abo\it  1860  square  cubits,  that 
of  the  furniture  only  54  cubits.  This  implies  that 
the  gold-pUiting  was  only  Tj^ntl^  of  an  m.  thick. 
Such  would  be  quite  impossibly  tender  for  a  skin 
on  heavy  weights,  sucn  as  the  boards  (which 
weighed  at  least  4  cwt.  each),  unless  it  were  very 
firmly  attached  ;  otherwise,  if  a  nailed  sheathing, 
it  would  be  soon  torn  by  moving.  The  gilding, 
therefore,  on  such  a  scale  as  is  stated,  would  need 
to  be  by  the  usual  Egyptian  method  of  sticking 
rather  tliick  gold-foil  firmly  on  to  the  wooden 
basis.  The  ark  and  altars  may  have  been  more 
thickly  plated,  as  their  area  was  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  wnole. 

The  very  practical  nature  of  these  statements  of 
quantities  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  his- 
torical character  of  the  account,  which  we  do  not 
enter  on  here. 

The  making  of  wire  is  expressly  described  as 
done  by  cutting  sheet  gold  into  narrow  threads 
(Ex  39^) ;  and  such  wire  for  embroidery  must  have 
drawn  somewhat  more  from  the  amount  of  the 
gold  stated  above. 

One  mention  in  Kings  deserves  notice.  The 
shields  of  gold  which  were  carried  by  the  royal 
bodyguard  (1  K  H''*'")  weighed  3  manehs  each 
(1  Iv  10").  This  is  about  16  cubic  in.,  and  if  the 
shields  were  about  2  ft.  in  diameter  they  would 
be  but  j^jyth  of  an  in.  thick ;  they  were  tnerefore 
not  entirely  of  gold,  but  had  a  back  of  bronze  or 
wood.  Such  work  is  rather  implied  by  the  expres- 
sion 'gold  fitted  upon  the  carved  work'  of  the 
temple  doors  (1  K  6^).  It  appears  to  have  been 
repoiis$6e  work  of  gold,  with  a  wooden  backing 
to  support  it  and  maintain  the  shape,  helped  by 
an  intermediate  coat  of  stucco  or  plaster  as  in 
Egyptian  work.  W.  M.  FLINDERS  Petrie. 

GOLGOTHA  (ToXyodA,  from  Heb.  n^i^j  'skull,' 
Aram.  Nn^J^ji). — The  Hebrew  name  of  the  place 
where  the  crucifixion  took  place,  'Kpaviov  and 
Calvaria  being  the  Greek  and  Latin  equivalents. 
Calvary  is  mentioned  only  in  AV  of  Lk  23^,  being 
replaced  by  '  the  skull '  in  the  RV. 

Mt  2733  AV  '  A  place  called  Golgotha,  that  is  to  say,  a  place 
of  a  skull.' 
„      RV  '  A  place  called  Golgotha,  that  is  to  saj',  the  place 
of  a  skull.' 
Mk  1522  AV,  RV  'The  pl.ice  Golgotha,  which  is,  being  in- 
terpreted, The  place  of  a  skull.' 
Lk  2333  AV  '  The  place  which  is  called  Calvary.' 

„      RV  '  The  place  which  is  called  Tlie  skull.' 
Jii  IDiTAV'A  place  called  the  place  of  a  skull,  which  is 
called  in  the  Hebrew,  Golgotha.' 
„      RV  '  The  place  called  the  place  of  a  skull,  which  is 
called  in  the  Hebrew,  Golgotha.' 

Three  evangelists  agree  in  calling  the  spot  the 
place  '  of  a  skull,'  while  St.  Luke  calls  the  place 
'  The  skull.'  This  difference  may  appear  to  allow 
of  two  ex]>lanations  as  to  the  name  of  the  locality. 

(1)  It  may  have  been  the  place  of  public  execu- 
tion, wliere  bodies  were  allowed  to  be  devoured  by 
birds  and  beasts,  etc.  (Gn  40i9,  2K  ^,  Herod,  iii. 
12),  and  thus  have  acquired  this  name.  It  was 
probably  distinct  from  the  place  of  stoning,  because 
at  this  time  tlie  Jewish  Sanhedrin,  though  it  could 
condemn,  could  not  put  to  death  {Ant.  ix.  i.  1), 
without  the  intervention  of  the  Roman  governor 
( Jn  18'^  '  The  Jews  therefore  said  unto  him,  It  is 
not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death ').  Our 
Lord  was  crucified  under  Pilate  for  sedition  against 
Caesar,  owing  to  the  clamour  of  the  Jews,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  tumult  (Mt  27^).  This  method  of 
punishment  for  this  olfence  among  the  Jews  was 
common  at  this  time  {Ant.  XVIL  x.  10,  BJ II.  xiv. 
9).  On  account  of  the  Jewish  law  (Dt  21="),  the 
corpses  of  Jewish  criminals  executed  by  cruci- 
fixion were  allowed  burial  (Mt  27**,  Jn  19**) ;  and 
this  was  omitted  only  under  very  exceptional 
circumstances,  as  when  the  Idumo^ans,  called  in 


by  the  Zealots  during  the  civil  war  at  Jerusalem 
previous  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the 
Romans,  'cast  away  their  dead  bodies  without 
burial,  although  the  Jews  used  to  take  so  much 
care  of  the  burial  of  men,  that  they  took  down 
those  that  were  condemned  and  crucified,  and 
buried  them  before  the  going  do\vn  of  the  sun ' 
{BJ  IV.  V.  2). 

(2)  The  name  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
appearance  of  the  place  itself,  from  its  round  and 
skull-like  contour,  the  Hebrew  word  Golgotha  being 
applied  to  the  skull  from  its  rounded  form.  There 
is  no  indication,  however,  in  the  iJible  that  Golgotha 
was  a  knoll  or  liillock,  and  the  exi)res.sion  '  Mount 
Calvary '  appears  to  have  come  into  use  after  the 
5th  cent.  The  Itiner.  Uieros.  speaks  of  it  as 
'Monticulus  Golgatha.'  Rufinus  has  the  ex- 
pression '  Golgothana  rupes '  {Hist.  Ecc.  ix.  6),  and 
Bemhard  again  has  '  Mons  Calvarise.'  At  that 
time  the  usage  appears  to  have  become  fixed,  and 
is  found  in  works  of  all  later  pilgrims  and  writers 
(Robinson,  BRP^  i.  p.  376). 

The  place  of  execution,  both  with  the  Romans 
and  the  Jews,  was  without  the  city  or  camp 
(Plant.  Mil.  Glor.  ii.  4.  6 ;  Dt  17»,  1  K  21",  Ac  7'*, 
He  13>2,  Lv  24^*,  Nu  15*«),  and  accordingly  'the 
place  where  Jesus  was  crucified  was  nigh  to  the 
city '  (Jn  19^).  The  use  of  the  definite  article  '  the 
place  of  a  skull,'  '  the  place  which  Ls  called  The 
skull,'  indicates  that  it  was  a  known  spot,  prob- 
ably the  ordinary  place  for  crucifixion  of  male- 
factors. Golgotha  was  in  a  conspicuous  position, 
as  it  is  related  that  multitudes  '  came  together  to 
this  sight,'  and  it  could  be  seen  by  those  '  who 
stood  afar  off'  (Mk  15-'",  Lk  23'»») ;  and  it  was  near 
a  highway  leading  from  the  country,  where  people 
were  passing  to  and  fro  (Mt  27*^,  Mk  IS-'-**, 
Lk  23^'').  It  was  also  near  a  garden  and  tombs  (?) : 
*  Now  in  the  place  where  he  was  crucified  there 
was  a  garden  ;  and  in  the  garden  a  new  tomb, 
wherein  was  never  man  yet  laid '  ;  and  the  tomb 
was  'nigh  at  hand'  (Jn  19^');  it  was  Joseph's 
'own  new  tomb,'  the  tomb  of  a  rich  man  of 
Arimathsea  (Mt  27^''). 

The  traditions  which  relate  to  Golgotha  are  very 
numerous,  but  there  are  none  recorded  earlier  than 
the  4th  cent.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
present  traditional  site  of  Golgotha  is  that  which 
was  recovered  by  Constantine,  but  beyond  this 
there  can  be  no  certainty.  Eusebius  alone  of  the 
writers  of  the  4th  cent,  describes  this  circumstance 
(Euseb.  Life  of  Constantine,  iii.  25)  connected  witli 
the  finding  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  he  was  living 
in  Palestine  at  the  time,  and  was  present  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection,  A.D. 
335.  This  is  summarized  by  Besant  and  Palmer 
{Jerusalem,  p.  58)  in  the  following  words :  '  In 
the  time  of  Constantine  a  report  existed  that  the 
spot  then  occupied  by  a  temple  of  Venus  was  the 
site  of  our  Lord's  burial-place.  Constantine  took 
down  the  temple,  meaning  to  build  the  church 
upon  it ;  but,  in  removing  the  earth,  supposed  to 
be  defiled  by  the  idol-worship  that  had  taken 
place  upon  it,  they  found  to  their  extreme  aston- 
ishment the  cave  or  tomb  which  is  shown  to  this 
day.  Then  came  the  building  of  the  Basilica.' 
Most  of  the  historians  in  the  5th  cent,  relate  the 
discovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  with  that  also  of 
Calvary,  ^  and  attribute  it  to  the  aged  empress 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine.  '  There  is  a 
tradition  that  Adam  Avas  buried  under  Mount 
Calvary.  This  tradition  is  mentioned  and  con- 
demned by  Jerome  {Comm.  in  Matth.  lib.  iv.  c.  27) 
and  other  earlj'  ecclesiastical  writers.  But  the  pil- 
grims, Breydenbach,  Zuallardo,  and  Cotovicus,  not 
only  say  that  the  head  of  Adam  was  found  here, 
but  some  (as  Bernardino)  would  have  us  believe  tliat 
it  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  fissure  of  the  Apse' 
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(The  Holy  City,  pt.  u.  ch.  iii. ).  The  tradition  further 
went,  that  at  the  crucifixion  drops  of  Christ's  blood 
fell  on  the  skull  of  Adam  and  restored  him  to  life 
(Mt  27*^  *^,  Eph  5" ;  Epiphanius,  Adc.  Haer.  xlvi  5  ; 
Ssewulf,  Early  Travels  in  Palestine,  pp.  39,  66 ;  W. 
Tyr.  lib.  13,  p.  851). 

Tliere  are  many  arguments  in  fa%-our  of  the 
traditional  site  ot  Golgotha  in  addition  to  the 
tradition  already  referred  to,  but,  until  it  can  be 
ascertained  whether  it  is  within  or  "without  the  city 
wall  of  the  time  of  Christ,  the  whole  question  must 
still  remain  in  doubt.  The  road  from  the  tower  of 
Antonia  leading  into  the  old  road  from  the  city  to 
Jaffa  would  probably  have  passed  close  to  the  site, 
aud  on  this  road,  outside  the  Jaffa  gate,  public 
executions  have  taken  place  in  quite  recent  years, 
up  to  186S.  There  are  rock-cut  tombs  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  including  that  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre. 

Lhrring  recent  years  several  sites  to  the  north  of 
the  city  have  been  suggested  as  the  site  of  Golgotha, 
in  order,  apparently,  to  comply  with  the  view  that 
the  place  ot  execution  shoida  be  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  city  (Lv  l^*-  ^^) ;  but,  though  this 
may  have  been  necessary  for  the  Jewish  place  of 
stoning,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  place 
of  crucifixion  during  the  Roman  occupation  was 
located  according  to  Jewish  ritual,  or  that  it  was 
identical  with  the  place  of  stoning. 

A  knoll  above  '  Jeremiah's  grotto '  has  been 
suggested  by  Otto  Thenius  in  1849  (followed  by 
General  Gordon,  Colonel  Conder,  and  others)  as 
the  genuine  Calvary,  on  the  ground  princiijally 
that  it  is  the  place  of  stoning  according  to  modern 
Jewish  tradition.  C.  Wakben. 

GOLIATH.  —  The  giant  whom  David  slew  at 
Ephes-dammim  (1  S  17).  In  the  account  of  the 
fight  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  Phil,  from  Gath-  He 
was  so  politically,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
was  of  the  ordinary  Phil,  blood.  Presumably,  he 
was  of  the  rephaite  or  giant  breed,  elsewhere 
spoken  of  as  living  at  Gath  (2  S  211*-^,  1  Ch  20^), 
and  was  descended  from  the  ancient  Av\Tm  or 
Anakim  (see  Axakim,  Av\aM,  GiAXT,  Rapha, 
Rephaim).  The  Heb.  text  makes  him  6  cubits 
and  a  span  in  height.  Josephus  and  some  MSS 
of  the  Sept.  reduce  this  to  4  cubits  and  a  span. 
On  genertd  principles  the  Heb.  reading  is  the  more 
authoritative,  and  it  fits  best  the  figures  given  for 
the  tremendous  weight  of  his  armour  and  weapons. 
Counting  the  cubit  at  21  in.,  this  would  make  him 
over  11  ft.  high,  and  over  9  ft.  high  if  we  count  the 
cubit  a  handbreadth  shorter.  If  he  was  measured 
in  his  armour,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  his 
helmet-crest,  this  is  not  incredible,  though  he  is 
probably  the  largest  man  of  whom  we  teive  any 
authentic  record. 

The  details  of  the  fight  are  familiar,  and  need 
not  be  repeated  here.  It  is  often  said  that  the 
account  is  quite  Homeric.  It  is  especially  so  in 
the  boastful  speeches  the  two  champions  make 
before  the  combat  begins.  The  proposed  con- 
dition of  the  fight  was  that  the  side  whose 
champion  was  overcome  should  submit  to  the 
other.  This  was  not  done,  for  some  reason .  In- 
stead, Israel  fell  upon  the  Philistines  and  defeated 
them  with  great  slaughter.  The  incident  in  2  S 
23»-^,  1  Ch  1112-",  belongs  to  this  battle,  for  Pas- 
dammim  (1  Ch  11")  is  Ephes-dammim  ;  and  it 
shows  that  the  Israelites  had  hard  fighting,  and  not 
merely  an  unresisted  pursuit.  It  also  shows  that 
Da\-i(i  in  later  years  remembered  his  first  comrades 
in  battle. 

The  story  of  Da^•id  and  Goliath  is  a  favourite 
theme  in  the  liabbinical  and  the  Ara])ian  literature, 
where  it  is  illuminated  with  no  end  of  grotesque 
and  extravagant  additions. 


The  Goliath  of  2  S  2I'»  is  a  different  person  ;  but 
see  David,  vol.  i.  p.  562^  Ei.haxax,  Lahju. 

W.  J.  Beecuer. 

GOMER  (T53,  Tdiup,  r6ju€p).— 1.  Gomer,  the  son 
of  Japheth  and  father  of  Ashkenaz,  Riphath,  and 
Toganuah  (Gn  I(F- '),  is  the  Gimirra  of  the  AjbOTr. 
inscriptions,  the  Cimmerians  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Cimmerians  were  an  Aryan  people  who  inhabited 
the  Crimea  and  the  adjoming  districts  of  southern 
Russia,  and  in  the  7th  cent.  B.C.  poured  through 
the  Caucasus  into  W.  Asia  (Herod,  iv.  12).  They 
attacked  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Assyr.  empire 
in  concert  vnXh.  the  Minni,  the  Medes,  the  people 
of  Sepharad  (Sapardfi),  and  other  populations 
whose  territories  they  had  already  overrun ;  but 
in  B.C.  677  their  leader,  Tetispa  (Teispes),  was 
defeated  by  Esarhaddon,  and  they  were  driven 
partly  eastward,  where  they  overthrew  the  old 
Kingdom  of  Ellipi  and  bmlt  Ecbatana,  partly 
westwards  into  Asia  Minor.  Here  they  sackeil 
Sin6pe  and  Antandros,  which  they  held  for  100 
years,  and  finally  invaded  Lydia.  Gyges  or  Gugu, 
the  Lydian  king,  sent  an  embassy  to  Nineveh  for 
help ;  in  the  end,  however,  he  was  slain  in  battle, 
ana  his  capital,  Sardis,  captured  by  the  invading 
hordes.  His  successor,  Ardys,  succeeded  in  ex- 
terminating or  driving  them  out  of  the  country. 
Meanwhile  Phrygia  had  been  occupied  by  them, 
and  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus  burned  by 
their  leader,  Lygdamis  (who  seems  to  be  the 
Tugdamme  of  the  inscriptions  of  the  Assyr.  king 
Assurbanipal ).  Lygdamis  wa.s  subsequently  slain  in 
Cilicia  (Strabo,  L  3, 16),  but  Cappadocia  had  been  so 
c-ompletely  conquered  by  them  as  to  bear  hencefor- 
ward among  the  Armenians  the  name  of  Gamir. 
In  Ezk  38®  Gomer  is  included  in  the  army  of  Gog. 

2.  The  daughter  of  Diblaim  and  wife  of  Hosea 
(1*).    See  Hosea.  A.  H.  Sayce. 

GOMORRAH  (n-cx,  LXX  and  NT  ro.oop/w  or 
T&fiopfM ;  see  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  6,  8b;  Arab. 
ffhamara,  '  to  overwhelm  with  water '). — One  of 
'  the  cities  of  the  Plain ' ;  its  position  along  with 
that  of  Sodom  and  the  other  three  is  now  pretty 
generally  admitted  to  have  been  in  the  Arabah, 
or  plain,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  Of  the  five  original  cities,  all  but  Zoar  (or 
Bela)  were  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven  (Gn 
igis-asj  The  situation  has  been  verified  by  Tris- 
tram,  who,  on  placing  himself  in  the  required 
positions,  was  able  to  recognize  the  view  described 
as  it  was  regarded  by  Lot  on  selecting  his  future 
residence  (Gn  13"),  and  by  Abraham  during  the 
destruction  of  the  doomed  cities  (19^"^).*  According 
to  Josephus  the  vale  became  Lake  Asphaltitis  on 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  {Ant.  I.  ix.),  but  in 
another  place  he  indicates  that  the  country  of 
Sodom  borders  upon  it  (Wars,  IV.  viii.  4).  It  has 
elsewhere  been  shown  that  the  Dead  Sea  does  not 
owe  its  existence  to  miraculous  interposition  (see 
Dead  Sea)  ;  and  the  %-iew  that  the  waters  cover 
the  sites  of  the  cities  of  the  Plain  is  now  generally 
discarded.  Certain  ruins  about  a  mile  from  the 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  north  of  R^  el-Feshkhah, 
marked  Khumr&n  (or  Gumr&n)  on  the  Survey  Map 
of  Palestine,  have  been  supposed  by  de  Saulcy 
to  mark  the  site  of  Gomorrah,  and  the  position  as 
well  as  the  name  lend  probability  to  the  view. 

Throughout  Scripture  the  cities  of  the  Plain  are 
used  as  examples  of  the  judgments  which  fall  on 
nations  and  cities  in  consequence  of  crime,  and 
as  warnings  to  mankind.  Ill  the  time  of  Abraham 
and  Lot  the  wickedness  of  these  cities  appears  to 
have  reached  its  climax  (Gn  18=*^),  and  in  several 

*  Land  of  Israel^,  pp.  38S-366.  The  argmnents  of  Trisbvm 
on  this  subject  appear  quite  coocIusiTe,  and  should  be  studied 
by  those  who  hare  not  had  the  opportonitiea  of  this  writer  of 
petsonal  inspection  of  the  localities. 
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passages  is  referred  to  as  an  example  to  be  shunned 
(Jer  23",  2  P  2«,  Jude^),  and  a  warning  for  tlie 
future  (Dt  29»,  Is  1"  13'»,  Jer  49>»  SO*,  Am  4^\ 
Ro  JP).  But  our  Lord  warns  us  that  the  rejection 
of  the  gospel  message  carries  with  it  a  greater 
degree  of  guilt  than  that  of  the  cities  of  the  Plain 
(Mt  10'»).  E.  Hull. 

GOOD,  GOODS.— The  word  '  good '  is  chiefly  the 
rendering  in  OT  of  aia,  which  is  a  verb,  an  adj., 
and  a  subst.  ;  and  in  Aix)er.  and  NT  chiefly  of 
iyaOds  and  Ka\6t ;  and  its  meanings  are  determined 
far  more  by  the  meaning  of  tiiose  terms  than  by 
the  native  genius  of  the  Eng.  language.  In  other 
words,  we  have  to  deal  with  hiblical  English,  some 
of  whose  peculiarities  have  been  adopted  into  the 
common  speech,  through  the  influence  of  AV 
(though  not  always  in  their  proper  sense),  and 
some  nave  not. 

1.  As  an  adj.  'good'  is  used  to  express  the 
follo^ving  ideas : — 

1.  Agreeable,  pleasant:  Gn  3*  'And  when  the 
woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food ' ; 
31S4. 'J9  'Take  heed  that  thou  speak  not  to  Jacob 
either  good  or  bad ' ;  49"  '  And  he  saw  that  rest 
was  good ' ;  1  S  25'  '  We  come  in  a  good  day ' ; 
29"  'And  Achish  answered  and  said  to  David,  I 
know  that  thou  art  good  in  my  sight,  as  an  angel 
of  God ' ;  Job  13"  '  Is  it  good  that  he  should  search 
you  out  ? ' ;  Ps  45^  '  My  heart  is  inditing  a  good 
matter' ;  133^ '  Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant 
it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity ' ; 
Pr  15^  '  A  word  spoken  in  due  season,  how  good 
is  it ! ' ;  24^^  '  My  son,  eat  thou  honey,  because  it 
is  good ' ;  Ro  16*^  '  By  good  words  and  fair  speeches 
[they]  deceive  the  hearts  of  the  simple'  (xpv('^to- 
\oyiai  Kal  evXoyla^,  RV  'smooth  and  fair  speech,' 
Sanday-IIeadlam  '  fair  and  flattering  speech  ;  it  is 
the  only  occurrence  of  xRVf^^oXoyla  in  bibl.  Greek). 
In  this  sense  we  find  '  good  tidings '  2  S  18-'^,  Lk  2^^ 
1  Th  3« ;  '  good  news '  Pr  IS^' ;  '  good  report '  Pr  15«>, 
Ph  4*  (edtpTinos,  Li"htfoot,  '  winning,'  'attractive'). 

2.  0/  good  quality  (as  cornpared  with  others  of 
its  kind),  hiqiily  esteemed:  Gn  I''  'And  God  saw 
the  light  that  it  was  good ' ;  2^-  '  And  the 
gold  of  that  land  is  good ' ;  43"  '  Take  of  the 
best  fruits  in  the  land'  (RV  'choice');  IK  2^^ 
'Who  fell  upon  two  men  more  righteous  and 
better  than  he,  and  slew  them  with  the  sword ' ; 
10'*  '  Moreover  the  king  made  a  great  throne  of 
ivory,  and  overlaid  it  with  the  best  gold'  (RV 
'  finest') ;  Ps  UP"  '  A  good  understanding  have  all 
they  that  do  his  commandments' ;  Ec  7*  '  A  good 
name  is  better  than  precious  ointment'  (Heb.  'a 
name');  Sir  26-'  'Having  the  confidence  of  their 
wood  descent ' ;  Mt  7"  '  Every  good  tree  bringeth 
forth  good  fruit' ;  12"  'How  much  then  is  a  man 
better  than  a  sheep?'  (RV  'of  more  value,'  Gr. 
7r6<Tv  dia(f)€pei) ;  Lk  5^"  '  No  man  also  having  drunk 
old  wine  straightway  desireth  new ;  for  he  saith, 
The  old  is  better'  (TR  xpv'^Tbrrtpos,  most  edd. 
X/)»?(rr6s  whence  RV  'good');  Ac  lO'^'-  'of  good 
report '  (Gr.  fiaprvpo^'nevos,  RV  '  well  reported  of ') ; 
23^  'I  have  lived  in  all  good  conscience'  (Trdo-j? 
ffweid^ffei  d7a0^) ;  1  Co  12^'  '  Covet  earnestly  the  best 
gifts'  (TR  Kpelrrova  ;  edd.  fiel^ova.,  RV  ' greater ') ; 
Ph  2'  '  Let  each  esteem  others  better  than  them- 
selves ' ;  1  Ti  3'  '  To  have  a  good  report ' ;  Ja  2' 
'  Sit  thou  here  in  a  good  place  '  (KAdov  Hide  koXwj). 

3.  Profitable,  advantageous:  Pr  31'*  'She  per- 
ceiveth  that  her  merchandise  is  good '  (RV  '  profit- 
able ') ;  Ec  9^  '  A  livin"  dog  is  better  than  a  dead 
lion ' ;  10"  '  and  a  babbler  is  no  better '  (RV  '  then 
is  there  no  advantage  in  the  charmer');  Mt  18® 
'  It  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were 
hanged  about  his  neck'  (RV  'it  is  profitable'); 
Lk  14**  'Salt  is  good.'  And  the  phrase  'good  for 
nothing'  Jer  13'",  Wis  IS'",  Mt  5'». 


4.  Befitting,  appropiiate :  Gn  40'"  '  When  the 
chief  baker  saw  that  the  interpretation  was  good ' ; 
Ru  2*^  '  It  is  good,  my  daughter,  that  thou  go 
out  with  his  maidens '  ;  2  S  17^  '  The  counsel  that 
Ahithophel  hath  given  is  not  good  at  this  time ' ; 
Pr  19'^  '  That  the  soul  be  without  knowledge,  it 
is  not  good ' ;  Ec  7"  '  Wisdom  is  good  witli  an 
inheritance ' ;  Mt  17*  '  It  is  good  for  us  to  be 
here ' ;  Mk  14^'  '  Good  were  it  for  that  man  if 
he  had  never  been  born ' ;  1  Co  6*  '  Your  glorying 
is  not  good.' 

5.  nappy,  prosperous:  Ps  112*  'A  good  man 
showeth  favour'  (p'ln  c^'K-a'iB,  RV  'Well  is  it 
with  the  man  that  dealeth  graciously ' ;  Perowne, 
'  Happy  is  the  man ' ;  but  AV  may  have  under- 
stood the  word  in  the  moral  sense).  In  OT  ato 
is  an  epithet  of  the  heart,  but  EV  tr.  otherwise : 
1  K  12^  II  2  Ch  10'  '  glad ' ;  Est  6"  '  gliul ' ;  Pr  5"> 
AV 'merry,'  RV  'cheerful';  Ec  9''  'merry.'  But 
we  find  in  Apocr.,  Sir  30^  'A  cheerful  and  good 
heart  will  have  a  care  of  his  meat  and  diet ' ;  and 
Bar  4^  'Take  a  good  heart,  O  Jerusalem.'  Cf. 
the  phrase  '  of  good  cheer '  ( =  in  old  Eng.  '  of 
happy  countenance,'  since  the  'cheer'  was  the 
'face'),  generally  as  an  imperative,  'Be  of  good 
cheer  ! '  Est  15»,  Wis  18«,  Bar  4»,  Mt  9^  14",  Mk  e"", 
Jn  16=»,  Ac  '23"  27'» ;  but  also  Ac  27^-  '  I  exhort 
you  to  be  of  good  cheer ' ;  27^  '  Then  were  they 
all  of  good  cheer ' ;  and,  in  a  somewhat  different 
sense.  Sir  18'^  'Take  not  pleasure  in  much  good 
cheer.'    So  Herbert,  Temple,  'Employment,'  16 — 

'  Life  is  a  businesse,  not  good-cheer.' 

6.  Kind,  gracious :  1  S  25"  '  But  the  men  were 
very  good  unto  us,  and  we  were  not  hurt ' ;  2  Ch 
30"*  'The  good  Lord  pardon  every  one ' ;  Ps  86' 
'For  thou,  Lord,  art  good,  and  ready  to  forgive' ; 
Nah  1''  'The  Lord  is  good,  a  stronghold  in  the 
day  of  trouble ' ;  Sir  35*  '  Give  the  Lord  his  honour 
with  a  good  eye'  (iv  dyad<^  6<p6a\fK});  2  Mac  IP 
'They  and  all  the  people  with  lamentation  and 
tears  besought  the  Lord  that  he  would  send  a 
good  angel  to  deliver  Israel ' ;  Tit  2"  '  Keei)er8  at 
home,  good,  obedient  to  their  own  husbancls '  (RV 
'  kind ').     Cf.  Milton,  Lycidas,  184— 

'  Henceforth  thou  art  the  genius  of  the  shore. 
In  thi'  large  recomi)ense,  and  shalt  be  good 
To  all  that  wander  in  that  perilous  flocS.' 

And  PL  viii.  651— 

'  Thou  to  Mankind 
Be  good  and  friendly  still,  and  oft  return  '. ' 

7.  Upright,  righteous,  morally  and  religitjuslj* 
good :  1  S  12^  '  I  will  teach  you  the  good  and  the 
right  way ' ;  Mic  6*  '  He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man, 
what  is  good ' ;  7^  '  The  good  man  is  perished  out 
of  the  earth ' ;  Mt  5*^  '  He  maketh  his  sun  to  rise 
on  the  evil  and  on  the  good.' 

8.  Of  quantity,  considerable :  '  A  good  Avay  off,' 
Gn21'«,  Mt  8^;  'a  good  way  from,' Jg  18^";  'for 
a  good  space,'  2  Mac  7' ;  '  a  good  while,'  Gn  46^, 
Ac  18'*.  But  '  good  measure '  (Lk  6^)  is  '  abundant 
measure';  and  to  'give  good  ear'  (Wis  8'*)  is  to 
be  very  attentive.  In  2  Es  16-'  occurs  the  phia.se 
'  good  cheap,'  '  Behold,  victuals  shall  be  so  good 
ciieap  upon  earth,  that  thej-  shall  think  them- 
selves to  be  in  good  case'  (so  RV;  Lat.  erit 
annonce  vilitas).  'Cheap'  is  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  c6ap,  a  market,  a  price  ;  and  Abbott  [Shal:^. 
Grammar,  132)  thinks  the  phrase  may  arise  from 
the  omission  of  the  prep.  :    '  good  cheap '  = '  at  a 

food  price'  (for  the  buyer),  'at  a  bargain,'  as  in 
haks.  ///  Henry  VI.  V.  iii.  14— 

'  The  queen  is  valued  thirty  thousand  strong' ; 

Merch.  of  Venice,  IIL  i.  57 — '  He  hath  disgraced  me 
and  hindered  me  half  a  million.'  But  the  oldest 
explanation  is  to  refer  the  phrase  to  the  French 
bon   march(.      So    Palsgrave  (1530),   Introtl.    49, 
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'  Marchi,  a  bargene  or  a  marketstede  or  cheepe, 
as   <;:ood  cheepe,  bon   marchic.'    And   this  is  the 
explanation  accepted  bv  Murray  (Oxf.  Eng.  Diet, 
s.v.   'clieap').     That  tlie  prep,  may  go  \nth  it, 
however,  is  shown  by  Caxton,  Chron.  Eng.  ccxvii. 
205,   'They  toke  the  kynges  prises  for  hir  peny 
worthes  at  good  chepe.''    The  meaning  is  simply 
'cheap'  (that  word  b«ing  now  an  adj.,  which  was 
formerly  a  subst.,   a  somewhat    rare   change  in 
English).     Thus  Sir  D.  Lindsay,  ii.  197— 
•To  sell  richt  deir,  and  by  gtide-chaii>, 
And  mix  ry-meill  amang  the  saip, 
And  saiffrone  with  ojl-dolie.' 

The  phrase  is  not  uncommon  in  early  authors : 
Lever,  Sermons,  1550  (Arbers  ed.  p.  130),  'For 
they  that  be  true  merchauntemen  to  by  and  sell 
in  Sede,  shoulde  and  doo  provide  great  plentye 
and  good  chepe  by  honest  byenge  and  sellynge  of 
theyr  wares ' ;  Rutherford,  'Letters  (cxvi. ),  '  Law 
and  justice  are  to  be  had  by  any,  especially  for 
money  and  moven ;  but  Christ  can  get  no  law, 
good  cheap  or  ^ear ' ;  and  Herbert,  Temple,  '  Pro- 
vidence,' 97 — 

'  Hard  things  are  glorious,  eaae  things  good  cheap.' 

•Better  cheap'  was  also  used,  as  Lever  in  the 
same  sermon  as  above  (p.  130),  'Take  awaye 
leasmongers,  regrators  and  all  suche  as  by  byinge 
and  selhTige  make  thyngs  more  dere,  and  when 
they  be  gone,  all  thyngs  ^vylbe  more  plentye  and 
better  chepe.'  So  Rutherford,  Letters  (ccxv.),  'I 
trow  that  (if  I  were  as  I  have  been  since  I  was 
his  prisoner)  I  would  beg  lodging  for  God's  sake 
in  Hell's  hottest  furnace,  that  I  might  rub  souls 
with  Christ.  But  God  be  thanked,  I  shall  find 
him  in  a  better  lodging.  We  get  Christ  better 
cheap  than  so.' 

In  He  11^  occurs  'as  good  as  dead,'  another 
phrase  in  which  '  good '  is  used  to  express  extent, 
quantity  rather  than  quality.  The  Gr.  is  simply 
the  perf.  ptcp.  of  the  verb  (veprtKfXiSfUvoi),  which  in 
Ro  4'*,  in  a  precisely  parallel  passage  and  con- 
struction, is  tr^  in  Av  simply  'dead,'  but  RV 
gives  'as  good  as  dead'  there  also.  The  phrase 
is  from  Tindale,  whom  most  versions  foUow ;  but 
Wye.  has  'nygh  deed,'  Gen.  'dead,'  Rhem.  'quite 
dead.'  It  is  good  idiomatic  Eng.,  though  Moon 
(Bevisers'  English,  p.  126)  speaks  of  'the  strange 
contradiction  in  the  use  of  the  word  good  for  bad ' ; 
but  it  probably  expresses  less  emphasis  now  than 
formerly.  Cf . * Tindale's  use  of  'a  good'  for  'in 
good  earnest,'  'thoroughly,'  Dt  9^  'And  I  toke 
youre  synne,  the  calfe  which  ye  had  made,  and 
burnt  him  with  fire  and  stampe  him  and  grounde 
him  a  good,  even  unto  smal  dust.' 

2.  The  uses  of  '  good '  as  a  subst.  may  be  given 
under  three  heads — 

1.  Material  Possessions,  goods:  Gn  45^  'The 
gootl  of  all  the  land  of  Egypt  is  yours' ;  1  Ch  29^ 
'  I  have  of  mine  own  proper  good,  of  gold  and 
silver'  (RV  'I  have  a  treasure  of  mine  own  of 
gold  and  silver');  1  Jn  3"  'Whoso  hath  this 
world's  good '  (rdv  ^ioy  rou  xbafiov,  RV  '  this  world's 
goods ').     Cf.  Chaucer,  Parlement  of  Foules,  462 — 

'  And  but  I  bere  me  in  hir  serryse 
As  wel  as  that  my  wit  can  me  suffyse. 
Fro  poynt  to  poynt,  hir  honour  for  to  save, 
Tak  she  my  lyf,  and  all  the  good  I  have.' 

So  Ex  22'  Tind.  '  Yf  the  thefe  be  not  founde,  then 
the  goodman  of  the  housse  shalbe  brought  unto 
the  goddes  and  swere,  whether  he  have  put  his 
hande  unto  his  neighbours  good';  Dn  IP^  Cov. 
'  For  the  kinge  of  the  north  shal  .  .  .  come  forth 
.  .  .  with  a  mighty  boost  and  exceadinge  greate 
good'  (^^:l,  AV  'riches,'  RV  'substance');  and 
Adams,  Practical  Works,  i.  52,  '  His  heart  is  pro- 
portionably  enlarged  with  his  house  :  his  good  and 
nis  blood  riseth  together."     But  in  this  sense  the 


expression  is  more  frequently  'goods'  or  'good 
things,'  as  Ec  5"  '  When  gooos  increase,  they  are 
incr^Lsed  that  eat  them ' ;  Gn  45^  'Ten  asses  laden 
with  the  good  things  of  Egypt.' 

2.  Material  and  moral  Messing,  benefit:  Ps  119'^ 
'  Be  surety  for  thy  servant  for  good ' ;  Ec  5"  '  What 
good  is  there  to  the  owners  thereof  ? '  Ad.  Est  15*" 
•  Who  saved  our  life  and  continually  procured  otir 
good ' ;  Wis  5*  '  What  good  hath  nches  "Kith  our 
vaunting  brought  us  ? '  Sir  2^  '  Ye  that  fear  the 
Lord,  hope  for  ^ood ' ;  2 Mac  II" '  Then  Maccabeus 
consented  to  all  that  Lysias  desired,  being  careful 
of  the  common  good  *  {toD  trvfupeporros  (Ppovri^uv) ; 
Ro  15^  '  Let  every  one  of  us  please  his  neighbour 
for  his  good  to  edification'  (KV  'for  that  which 
is  good ').     Cf.  Shaks.  As  You  Like  It,  n.  L  17 — 

'  And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt. 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything.' 

In  this  sense  we  find  'good  things'  in  Sir  39^ 
'  For  the  good  are  good  things  created.'  And  the 
phrase  '  to  come  of  good '  occurs  2  Mac  14**  '  Per- 
ceiving that  such  sour  behaviour  came  not  of 
good,  he  gathered  together  not  a  few  of  his  men, 
and  withdrew  himself  from  Nicanor '  {&rb  rod  ^e\- 
tUttov).    Cf.  Shaks.  Henry  V.  J\.  viii.  4 — '  Captain, 

1  beseech  you  now,  come  apace  to  the  king ;  there 
is  more  good  toward  you,  peradventure,  than  is 
in  your  knowledge  to  dream  of.' 

3.  Moral  or  spiritual  good,  goodness :  Gn  2*  '  the 
tree  of  [RV  adds  '  the ']  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil ' ;  Ps  14^- '  '  There  is  none  that  doeth  good ' ; 
Is  7*'-  ^'  '  to  refuse  the  evD,  and  choose  the  good ' ; 

2  Es  2"  '  I  have  broken  the  evil  in  pieces,  and 
created  the  good ' ;  Sir  33"  '  Good  is  set  against 
evil,  and  life  against  death '  ;  Ro  3*  '  Let  us  do 
evil,  that  good  may  come ' ;  He  5"  '  those  who  by 
reason  of  use  have  their  senses  exercised  to  discern 
good  and  evil.'  In  this  sense  '  the  good '  some- 
times is  plu. ,  '  good  persons,'  as  Pr  14^  '  The  evil 
bow  before  the  good  *  (c?^) ;  sometimes,  however, 
sin^. ,  as  Sir  12''  '  Give  unto  the  good  (r^  dTa^ij;), 
and  help  not  the  sinner.' 

These  different  meanings  of  '  good '  are  all  illustrated  in  the 
history  of  the  interpretation  of  Ps  162.  jhe  Mass.  Heb.  is  'njTO 
^*^;^'~73  ;  its  translations  may  be  ranged  in  three  classes  accord- 
ing as  3iB  '  gfood '  is  understood. 

1.  Goods:  LXX  *.-j  Ti,  iyxO^  fu-j  »v  xP^'"  'Z**'  [B  omits 
whole  clause] ;  Arab.  '  And  indeed  thou  needest  not  my 
goods';  Tulg.  'Quoniam  bonorum  meorum  non  eges';  Wye 
[1380]  'For  of  my  goodis  thou  nedist  not';  [1388]  'For 
thou  hast  no  need  of  my  goodis ' ;  Cov.  '  My  goodes  are 
nothinge  unto  the,'  followed  by  Rog.,  Cran.,  BLsh. ;  Dou. 
'  Because  thou  neolest  not  my  goods,'  with  marg.  note, 
'  Christ's  passion  was  not  needful  nor  profitable  to  God  bat  to 
man ' ;  Burgess,  '  My  goods  are  at  thy  disposal'  (reading  TnVya 
'  lorded  over  [owned]  by  thee '  for  ~*'?>"^3  '  not  over  thee"). 

2.  Good :  Syr.  '  My  good  is  from  thee ' ;  Symm.  aytcSet  fito  «i« 
sTTi?  atui  TcZ;  Jerome,  '  Bene  Ihihi  non  est  sine  te' ;  D.  Kimchi, 
'  My  good  is  not  (obligatory)  upon  thee ' ;  Ewald,  '  Thou  art  my 
highest  good ! ' ;  J.  A.  Alexander,  '  My  happiness  is  not  inde- 
pendent of  thee ' ;  DeL  '  Besides  thee  there  is  for  me  no  weal ' ; 
Perowne,  'I  have  no  g^ood  beyond  thee,'  who  is  followed  by  RV, 
Jennings,  and  Kirkpatrick  ;  Kay,  '  My  prosperity  has  no  claims 
on  thee';  Thrupp,  'My  happiness!  there  is  naught  in  com- 
parison of  thee ' ;  Cheyne, '  Without  thee  my  welfare  is  naught ' ; 
or  (Parchment  ed.)  '  Welfare  have  I  none  without  thee ' ; 
De  Witt, '  I  have  naught  that  is  good  beside  thee ' ;  Segond, '  Tu 
es  mon  souverain  bien  ! '  Kautzscb,  '  Es  giebt  for  mich  kein 
Gat  ausser  dir ! '  Wildeboer  (in  FeesOmndd  CMn  Prof.  M.  J. 
de  Go^,  Leiden,  1891 :  see  Cheyne  in  Expo*.  Times,  iiL  164,  and 
in  Expos.  III.  Ser.  v.  78),  'Thou  art  the  good  of  [the  people 
which  thy  prophet  called]  thy  wedded  one '  (reading  '^i^*?) ;  but 
later  (in  Theot.  Tijdschrift,  Nov.  1893:  see  Taylor  m  Expos. 
Times,  v.  3S4X  '  Thou  art  my  Lord,  the  treasure  of  her  whom 
thou  bast  married' (reading  ?;ri^> 2);  King,  'My  good,  beyond 
which  there  is  none.' 

3.  Goodness :  Aq.  iyccBttrCni  fisu  •i  u-i  la-J  ei ;  Gen.  (after 
Calvin),  '  My  welldoing  extendeth  not  to  thee '  (with  marg.  note, 
'Thogh  we' can  not  enriche  God,  yet  we  must  bestowe  God's 
gifts  to  the  use  of  his  children ')  ;  J.  Kimchi,  '  The  good  which  I 
am  doing  does  not  extend  so  far  as  thee ' ;  AV, '  My  goodnes 
extendeth  not  to  thee ' ;  Ost.  '  Le  bien  que  je  fais  ne  vient  point 
jusqu'  k  toi';  Sbarpe  (p.  8),  'My  goodness!  nothing  beside 
thee '  [is  good],  but  (p.  151),  '  Adonai  art  thou,  O  my  goodness. 
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there  is  nothin);  beside  thee  to  the  holy  wlio  are  in  the  land  * 
(p.  887,  '  to  the  saints  who  are  in  the  earth '). 

Tlie  word  goods  had  formerly  a  wider  applica- 
tion than  it  has  now.  Thus  Dt  28>'  *  And  the 
Lord  shall  make  thee  plenteous  in  ^oods '  ;  2  Ch 
21"  '  Behold  with  a  great  plajjue  will  the  Lord 
smite  thy  people,  and  tiiy  children,  and  thy  wives, 
and  all  thy  {-oods.'  RV  changes  'coods'  of  AV 
into  some  other  word  in  the  foil,  places  :  Gn  24'" 
'  all  the  goods  of  his  master  were  in  his  hand ' 
(35B-V?,  RV  'all  coodly  things,'  RVm  as  AV) ;  31" 
'  And  he  carried  away  all  his  cattle,  and  all  his 
goods  which  he  had  gotten'  {^yi  lyt?  "irpT*??,  RV 
'  all  his  substance  which  he  had  gathered ') ;  Nu 
35^  '  the  suburbs  of  them  shall  be  for  their  cattle, 
and  for  their  goods'  (ci^piV,  RV  'for  their  sub- 
stance'); Dt  28"  'plenteous  in  goods'  (n^ioy,  RV 
'  for  good ') ;  2  Ch  21"  *  all  thy  goods '  (W'^T''?. 
RV  'all  thy  substance') ;  Neh  9^  '  houses  full  of 
all  goods '  (3iB-'?5-D'i<S?,  RV '  full  of  all  good  things') ; 
Job  20'"  '  his  hands  shall  restore  their  goods  '  (i:iK, 
RV  '  his  wealth ') ;  20-'  '  therefore  shall  no  man 
look  for  his  goods '  (nio  V'n^xV  ]t^]1,  RV  '  Therefore 
his  prosperity  shall  not  endure ')  ;  Zeph  1'^  '  their 
goods  shall  become  a  booty '  (o^'n,  RV  '  their 
wealth');  Sir  14'  'he  .shall  not  take  pleasure  in 
his  goods '  {iv  rots  xp'^t'^'^^^  avrod,  RV  '  in  his 
possessions');  Mt  24"  'Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
That  he  shall  make  him  ruler  over  all  his  goods' 
{iirl  n-ciffi  Totj  vwdpxovaiv  aiirov,  RV  '  over  all  that  he 
hath ') ;  Lk  15'-  '  the  portion  of  goods  that  falleth 
to  me'  (to  iirtSdWov  fiipos  ttj^  ovalas,  RV  'the 
portion  of  <7i?/ [RVm  'the']  substance');  He  10'^ 
'  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  your  goods '  (tC>v 
virapx^vTuv  vfiQv,  RV  '  your  possessions ')  ;  Rev  3''' 
'  I  am  rich,  and  increased  with  goods'  (iretrXovTTjKa, 
RV  '  have  gotten  riches').  J.  Hastings. 

GOOD,  CHIEF.— According  to  Scripture,  the 
chief  good  for  man  is  of  a  moral  ana  spiritual 
nature.  The  fact  that  man  was  made  in  the  image 
of  God  (Gn  r-^)  is  determinative.  God  is  the 
highest  and  best  of  beings  ;  and  man,  His  image, 
while  recognizing  the  relative  goodness  which  is 
conveyed  through  material  blessings,  e.g.,  discerns 
the  chief  good,  that  which  answers  to  our  deepest 
needs,  and  leaids  us  to  the  goal  which  our  own 
nature  establishes  for  us,  in  the  region  of  the 
unseen,  the  spiritual  and  divine.  God  is  revealed 
in  the  OT  as  noly,  and  Israel  is  chosen  to  be  a  holy 
people  to  Himself.  The  chief  good  is  thus  secured 
to  the  nation  as  a  nation,  by  faithfulness  in 
Morshipping  the  God  of  Israel  and  in  keeping  His 
law.  It  consists  in  God's  favour  and  friendship, 
and  victorious  aid  against  the  nation's  enemies  ; 
it  appears  in  the  acquisition  of  blessings  which, 
in  the  absence  of  a  clearly  conceived  doctrine  of 
immortality,  can  only  take  the  form  of  worldly 
prosperity  (Dt  28"''-).  The  enigmas  with  whicli 
faith  is  often  confronted,  if  it  remains  at  any  such 
low  stage  of  development,  are  exemplified  in  the 
Bk.  of  Jol) ;  but  there  too,  as  we  see,  the  struggle 
for  light  and  peace  goes  on,  not  without  success. 

At  all  times  the  individual  must  have  had  his 
personal  religious  needs,  and  God  must  have  had 
a  regard  for  him,  simultaneously  vith  the  favour 
which  He  showed  to  Israel.     Accordingly,  in  many 

f»arts  of  OT  a  supreme  good  is  represented  as 
(rought  near  to  the  soul  of  the  godly  person.  It 
is  obtained  by  worshipping  the  true  God,  and 
turning  from  sin  to  the  righteousness  of  tlie  law  ; 
and  so  healthful  and  comforting  is  it  in  the  ex- 
perience of  its  possessor  that  it  is  described  by  a 
special  term,  olcssednct.s,  a  mode  of  designation 
which  is  still  preserved.  Other  good  things  pro- 
cure for  men  a  measure  of  happiness,  but  only  the 
chief  good  of  religion  confers  nlessedness  (Ps  1.  23. 
32'- 2,  Pr  3,  Is  55,   etc.).     The  overthrow  of  the 


Jewish  nation  at  the  period  of  the  Captivity  taught 
the  members  that  if  a  true  blessing  was  thereafter 
to  be  looked  for  at  all,  it  must  be  sought  by  pious 
individuals  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  souls,  and 
in  the  pursuit  of  righteous  purposes  such  as  God 
could  approve  (Jer  3F'"-,  Ezk  18). 

Christ  came  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Men  were  invited  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  His  righteousness.  In  that  case  they  might 
have  nothing,  but  yet  they  would  have  ail ;  they 
should  trust  their  leather  in  heaven,  and  suppress 
anxiety  (Mt  6^'*-).  But,  again,  the  Infinite  Spirit 
is  not  sufficiently  known  even  to  the  heart  that 
turns  to  Him  as  Father.  Christ  has  declared  Him. 
Jesus  was  perfectly  righteous  in  His  human  cir- 
cumstances, and  presented  in  Himself  a  copy  of 
the  divine  nature  which  is  level  to  our  apprehen- 
sion. In  seeking  the  perfect  blessing,  men  have 
thus  to  learn  of  Christ  (Mt  11®),  to  acknowledge 
Him  as  the  Light  of  the  Avorld  (Jn  8'*),  to  receive 
Him  as  the  Bread  that  came  down  from  heaven 
( Jn  &""•),  etc.  Further,  the  righteousness  and  love 
of  Christ  were  proved  to  be  invincible  and  infinite 
by  His  voluntary  endurance  of  death.  The  fullest 
revelation  of  divine  goodness  is  seen  in  the  cross  of 
Christ,  and  through  it  man  obtains  the  chief  good, 
viz.  full  forgiveness,  and  power  to  live  a  life  which 
approaches  the  perfect  standard  (1  Co  1'**^-,  Gal  6'*, 
Eph  2'»ff-,  Col  l'^'^-,  He  12"^-,  1  P  2^^-). 

It  is  implied  in  Scripture  that  material  pos- 
sessions and  intellectual  advancement  are  good, 
and  are  legitimate  objects  of  desire  and  pursuit. 
It  is  even  an  imperative  duty  to  seek  them,  the 
obligation  of  the  Christian  being  to  do  the  most 
good  he  can,  and  therefore  to  call  into  requisi- 
tion the  best  means  attainable.  People  should 
use  the  world  (1  Th  4"),  and  if  any  will  not  work, 
neither  ought  he  to  eat  (2  Th  3'").  Men  require  to 
be  not  slothful  in  business  (Ro  12").  It  follows 
that  the  intellect,  which  enables  us  to  subdue  the 
world,  ought  to  be  cultivated.  But  then  all  powers 
and  possessions  have  to  be  subordinate  to  the 
paramount  aims  of  Christian  love  and  righteous- 
ness. The  chief  end  and  privilege  of  man  is  to 
glorify  God  (Col  3'^  1  P  4'»- "). 

The  chief  good  which  is  attainable  by  man  in 
this  world  is  only  relatively  to  be  so  described.  A 
Christian  spirit  is  indeed  better  than  all  riches ;  it  | 
knows  a  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give  or  take 
away  (Jn  14-^) ;  its  faith  overcomes  the  world  (1  Jn  ! 
5^) ;  and  through  Christ,  its  Light,  it  derives  in-  | 
struction  and  blessing  from  everything  that  atlects 
it,  and  often,  as  it  were,  sees  heaven  opened  (2  Co  j 
3'*).  Hence  it  finds  all  gloomy  pessimistic  views  | 
of  life  unwarrantable.  But  sin  and  pain  survive  ! 
till  death,  even  in  all  believers.  A  good  which  is  j 
absolute  and  unqualified  is  not  to  be  tasted  there-  i 
fore  on  earth.  The  Christian,  however,  has  the 
comfort  and  stimulus  of  the  highest  hope.  A  good 
which  is  perfect  is  anticipated  as  the  reward  of  the 
glorified  saints.  It  consists  in  their  everlasting 
service  of  God  (Rev  T'^'''-  21-  *).  G.  FERRIES. 

GOODLY,  GOODLINESS — Though  'goodly '  was 
at  one  time  used  adverbially  also,  it  is  employed  in 
AV  as  an  adj.  only.  There  it  is  found  with  two 
different  meanings  (and  the  mod.  meaning,  con- 
siderable, pretty  large,  '  a  goodlj-  number,'  is  not 
one  of  them). 

1.  F'air  to  look  upon,  fine,  handsome.  In  this 
sense  it  is  applied  to  persons,  as  Gn  39*  '  Joseph 
was  a  goodly  person,   and  well  favoured '  ;  *   of 

•  Tindale's  tr" ;  Heb.  "ixn  n;;,  lit.  'fair  of  form';  LXX  ««/»< 
T*  uiti ;  Vulg.  '  piilchra  facie,''  and  Wye.  '  fayr  in  face,'  which 
limit  the  meaning,  the  same  epithet  being  used  of  fruit  (.Jer  ll'«) ; 
RV  '  comely.'  The  Heb.  epithet  is  often  used  of  women,  as  of 
Rachel  (Gn  2917,  where  the  whole  phrase  is  exactly  the  same  as 
is  used  here  of  Joseph,  EV  '  Rachel  was  beautiful  and  well 
favoured '),  of  Abigail  (1  S  253,  where  EV  give  '  of  a  beautiful 
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garments,  as  Ex  39*®  'goodly  bonnets  of  fine 
liuen  '  ;  of  trees,  as  Ps  SO""  '  the  boughs  thereof 
were  like  the  goodly  cedars'  CJK-'nx,  lit.  as  AVm 
and  RV  'cedars  of  God');  of  cities  (Dt  6^"), 
mountains  (Dt  S^),  horses  (Zee  10*) ;  and  not  only 
of  majestic  things,  but  of  vessels  (2  Ch  36^"- '"), 
precious  stones  (Mt  13^,  Lk  21*),  and  even  '  heri- 
tages '  (Ps  16®,  Jer  3^*).  It  is  also  used  of  a  price 
(Zee  IP*)  paid  for  a  slave,  'a  handsome  price!' 
spoken  ironically  there.  In  illustration  we  have 
Gov.  using  the  word  of  Jerusalem,  Ezk  16^^  '  mar- 
velous goodly  wast  thou  and  beutifuU,  yee  even  a 
verj'  Queene  wast  thou ' ;  and  of  Tyre,  27^  '  thy 
builders  have  made  the  marvelous  goodly.'  The 
Douay  describes  a  cup  so,  Ps  23' '  Thou  hast  fatted 
my  head  ^^"ith  oyle  :  and  my  chalice  inebriating 
how  goodlie  is  it!'  and  Bacon  horse- trappings 
(Essai/s,  '  Of  Masques,'  p.  158),  '  For  Justs  and 
Tourneys  and  Earners,  the  glories  of  them  are 
chiefly  ...  in  the  Goodly  Furniture  of  their 
Horses  and  Armour.'  Fuller  illustrates  2  S  23-^ 
'he  slew  an  Egyptian,  a  goodly  man'  (lit.,  says 
Kirkpatrick,  '  a  man  of  appearance,'  a  notable 
man,  which  is  explained  in  1  Ch  11^  to  mean  '  a 
man  of  great  stature,'  with  the  addition  '  five 
cubits  high'),  when  he  says  (Holy  Warre,  II.  vii. 
p.  51),  '  And  though  the  Goths  had  a  law,  alwayes 
to  choose  a  short  thick  man  for  their  King ;  yet 
surely  a  goodly  stature  is  most  majesticall.' 

2.  Vair  in  speech,  agreeable  :  Gn  49^^  '  Xaphtali 
is  a  hind  let  loose :  he  giveth  goodly  words ' 
(is;7--i-?N,  a  difficult  passage,  see  Spurrell  :  the 
EV"  comes  from  Tindale,  and  is  a  good  tr"  of  the 
MT).*  Cf.  T.  Lever,  Sermons  (Arber's  ed.  p.  73), 
'  ludas  pretence  was  wondrous  goodly,  to  sell  the 
oyntment  for  a  great  summe  of  money,  to  relieve 
the  poore  with.' 

The  compar.  and  superl.  of  the  adj.  are  also  used 
in  AY,  1  S  9-  '  And  he  had  a  son  whose  name  was 
Saul,  a  choice  young  man  and  a  goodly  :  and  there 
was  not  among  the  children  of  Israel  a  goodlier 
jjerson  than  he ' ;  1  S  8^®  '  your  goodliest  young 
men ' ;  1  K  2(fi  '  thy  wives  also  and  thy  children, 
even  the  goodliest,  are  mine ' ;  1  Mac  8^  '  the 
goodliest  countries.'  So  Shaks.  Tempest,  I.  ii.  483 — 
'  I  have  no  ambition 
To  see  a  goodlier  man.' 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  880 — 

'  Ma  dame,  y-wis,  the  goodlieste  mayde 
Of  g^et  estat  in  al  the  toun  of  Troye.' 

The  subst.  goodliness  occurs  but  once,  in  a 
Ijeantiful  passage  where  it  is  a  most  appropriate 
translation.  Is  40®  '  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the 
goodliness  thereof  is  as  the  flower  of  the  field.' 
The  meaning  of  the  Eng.  word  (which  comes  from 
the  Bishops'  Bible)  is  evidently  '  that  which  makes 
it  fair  to  look  upon,'  beauty,  charm,  as  in  Hooker, 
Eecles.  Polity,  v.  15,  '  What  travail  and  cost  was 
bestowed  that  the  goodliness  of  the  temple  might 
be  a  spectacle  of  admiration  to  all  the  world  ! ' 
The  Rv  retains  the  word.  But  the  Heb.  is  nsn 
hesed,  which  everywhere  else  (and  it  is  very  com- 
mon) means  kindness.  Nearly  all  mod.  commen- 
tators (Ges.,  Hitzig,  Del.,  Nagels.,  Cheyne,  Dillm., 
Orelli,  and  Oxf.  Hcb.  Lex.)  accept  this  solitary 
instance  as  suliicient,  supporting  it  by  saying,  as 
Cheyne,  that  it*  synonjrm  hen  has  the  double 
sense  of  favour  and  gracefulness.  So  Gov.  '  bewtie ' ; 
Gen.  '  grace " ;  and  apparently  Ja  1^^  evirpeireta.  On 
the  other  hand,  LXX  gives  86^a  ;  Yulg.  'gloria,' 
after  which  Wye.  and  Don.  '  glorie,'  and  so  the 
verse  is  quoted  in  1  P  l'^^ :  hence  Lowth  emends 
coimtenance,'  Gen.  simply  '  beautiful,'  LXX  ag^ain  iyaOr  rH 
Ciu  rieifici),  and  of  Esther  (Est  2^  •ixi?  n^-^i  -ix?m5%  EV  '  fair 
and  beautiful,'  AVm  '  fair  of  form  and  good  of  countenance '). 

*  The  reading-  of  most  VSS  and  edd.  is,  '  Naphtali  is  a  slender 
terebinth  giving  forth  goodly  bouglis ' ;  but  G.  A.  Smith,  in 
Expos.  IV.  Ser.  \-ii.  166,  prefers  the  MT,  saying  that  it  is  '  beauti- 
fully expressive  of  a  people  in  the  position  of  Xaphtali.' 


the  Heb.  to  rti.i,  and  Ewald  to  ni?  (whom  Briggs 
follows),  getting  'the  glory  thereof,'  which  does 
not  seriously  alter  the  translation  or  the  meaning. 
Salmond  (on  1  P  1**)  happily  illustrates  the  thought 
from  Landor  :  '  There  are  no  fields  of  amaranth  on 
this  side  the  grave  ;  there  are  no  voices,  O  Rhodope, 
that  are  not  soon  mute,  however  tuneful ;  there  is 
no  name,  with  whatever  emphasis  of  passionate 
love  repeated,  of  which  the  echo  is  not  faint  at 
last.'  J.  Hastixos. 

GOODMAN. — The  ordinary  word  for  a  '  man '  in 
Heb.  (»'><)  is  once  tr''  '  goodman '  in  AY,  Pr  7** 
'  the  goodman  is  not  at  home.'  This  has  passed 
from  Gov.  through  the  Bishops'  to  AY,  and  it  Ls 
accepted  by  RY.  The  Gen.  and  Dou.  have  '  my 
husband  is  not  at  home ' ;  and  so  Wye.  1388,  '  myn 
hosebonde  is  not  in  his  hows '  ;  but  1382,  '  Thir  is 
not  a  man  in  hir  house,'  after  Yulg.  '  Xon  est  enim 
vir  in  domo  sua.'  This  is  exactly  how  the  word 
'  goodman '  has  been  used  in  Scotland  from  the 
beginning  of  written  speech  at  least,  and  how  it  is 
in  constant  use  still.  Jamieson  quotes  from 
Douglas,  Virgil,  255,  14 — 

'  To  Vulcanis  hir  husband  and  g^deman. 
Within  his  goldin  cbabner  acho  began 
Thus  for  to  speik.' 

Once  Shaks.  uses  the  word  in  the  same  sense, 
putting  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  low-bom  Christo- 
pher Sly,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Ind.  ii.  107 — 

'  Sly.     Where  is  my  wife  ? 

Page.  Here,  noble  lord :  what  is  thy  will  with  her  ? 
Sly.     Are  you  my  wife,  and  will  not  call  me  husband  ? 

My  men  should  call  me  lord  :  I  am  your  goodman.' 

The  word  is  found  also  in  NT  as  tr"  of  oUodea- 
TTorrrjs,  '  master  of  the  house.'  This  Gr.  word 
occurs  12  times  in  the  Synoptics  and  nowhere  else 
(Mt  1025  13-'^-  *-  20^- "  21^  24^,  Mk  W*,  Lk  \-2^  13^ 
14^  22^^  :  in  the  last  passage  ttjs  oi'/ctas  is  added). 
The  Yulg.  rendered  by  '  paterfamilias '  everywhere 
except  Mk  14^*  '  dominus  domus,'  and  so  Wye. 
gave  '  housbond  man  '  everywhere  except  Mk  14^* 
'  lord  of  the  hous.'  Tindale  introduced  the  phrase 
'  goodman  of  the  house,'  using  it  everywhere  except 
Mt  10^5 '  lorde  of  the  housse,'  13-''-  ^'  20^  21=»  '  house- 
holder.' Gov.  preferred  'good  man  of  the  house' 
in  Mt  10^,  and  '  householder '  in  20^^ ;  otherwise 
he  followed  Tind.,  whom  the  rest  of  the  versions 
before  the  Rhemish  copied  exactly.  The  Rhem. 
gives  'householder'  in  Mt  13*-  20^  2133,  Lk  12*'; 
'  master  of  the  house '  in  Mk  14",  Lk  14-^ ;  else- 
where '  goodman  of  the  hou.se.'  AY  follows  Tind. 
except  in  Mt  10^,  Lk  13^  '  master  of  the  house.' 
The  result  is  sometimes  curious.  Thus,  as  Trench 
points  out,  in  the  parable  of  the  Labourers  in  the 
Vineyard,  the  '  householder '  of  Lk  20^  becomes  the 
'  goodman  of  the  house  '  in  20".  RY  has  redressed 
this  anomaly,  but  still  presents  three  diiferent 
translations  of  the  word,  '  master  of  the  house '  in 
Mt  lt>^  24^,  Lk  12=»  13^  U^  ;  'householder'  in 
Mt  13^-  *2  201- "  21» ;  and  '  goodman  of  the  house ' 
in  Mk  14",  Lk  22". 

The  word  is  a  combination  of  '  good '  and  '  man ' 
(not,  says  Skeat,  a  corruption  of  Anglo-Sax.  gum- 
man  as  suggested  by  Aldis  Wright) ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  meaning  '  master '  arose  from 
the  meaning  '  husband,'  in  which,  it  must  be 
remembered,  it  is  one  of  many  similar  combina- 
tions, as  good-father,  good-sister,  etc.  ;  in  fact, 
all  relatives  by  marriage  were  once  so  designated 
in  England,  and  are  still  so  designated  in  Scotland. 
How  completely  the  adj.  portion  was  swallowed  up 
in  the  complete  word  *  is  illustrated   by  Trench 

*  Being  now  one  word,  '  goodman '  should  be  accented,  as 
Earle  remarks  (Philology,  p.  «16),  on  the  first  syllable,  like 
chapman,  and  so  distinguished  from  the  two  separate  words 
•  good  man.'  In  AVof  1611,  however,  it  is  g^ven  as  ' goodman' 
everywhere  except  Pr  7i9  and  Lk  22ii  where  it  is  '  good-man.' 
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{On  the  A  V  of  the  NT,  p.  W)  in  ilir  line  frum 
Golding's  Ovid,  i. — 

'  The  goodman  leeks  the  ffood^e'*  death.' 

But  it  often  furnished  a  word-play  :  Thus  Cotgrave, 
Dici.  s.v.  '  Maistre' — '  Also  a  title  of  honour  (such 
as  it  is)  belonging  to  all  artificers,  and  tradesmen  ; 
whence  Maistre  Pierre,  Maistre  Jehan,  etc.  ;  which 
we  give  not  so  generally  but  qualify  the  meaner 
sort  of  tliein  (especially  in  countrey  townes)  with 
tlie  title  of  gootlman  (too  good  for  many).'  So 
Shaks.  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  ii.  141— 

*  Like  a  mad  lad, 
I'arc  thy  noils,  dad  ; 

Adieu,  g^oodman  deviL' 

And  Fuller,  Holy  State,  *  as  he  is  called  goodman, 
he  desires  to  answer  to  the  name,  and  to  be  so 
indeed.'  Tindale  uses  the  word  once  in  the  Pent., 
Ex  22*  '  the  goodman  of  the  housse  shal  be  brought 
unto  the  goddes '  (n:3rr'?JJ3,  EV  '  the  master  of  the 
house').  Rutherford  more  than  once  describes 
Christ  as  '  the  goodman  of  this  house,  His  dear 
Kirk.'  J.  Hastings. 

GOODNESS.— See  Good  and  Righteousness. 

GOPHER  WOOD  (i9i-'»y,  'dzS-gdpher,  fiJXa  rerpd- 
yuva,  ligna  Icevigata,  Gn  6^'*'). — We  nave  no  clue  from 
the  etymology  of  the  cognate  dialects  as  to  the  kind 
of  tree  referred  to.  Celsius  (Ilierob.  i.  328)  argues 
that  it  is  the  cypress,  from  the  similarity  of  sound 
between  gopher  and  KVTrdpt<xaos.  Vossius  argues 
that  it  was  a  resinous  tree,  from  the  similarity  of 
sound  between  iph  and  n|)3  '  resin. '  Dillmann  opposes 
Lagarde's  view  that  njli  is  a  contraction  or  clerical 
error  for  nn^j  gophrith—'  \ntch.'  In  any  case  it 
was  a  wood  8uital)le  for  shipbuilding,  ana  the  ark 
was  constructed  of  it.  In  ZATW,  1898,  Heft  i.  p. 
163,  Cheyne  suggests  that  the  cuneiform  phrase 
which  underlies  Gn  6"  was  misunderstood,  but  that 
some  variety  of  cedar  is  intended.      G.  E.  Post. 

GORGET.— In  1  S  W  Goliath  is  described  as 
having  '  a  target  of  brass  between  his  shoulders ' ; 
in  the  marg.  it  is  a  'gorget.'  The  'gorget'  was  a 
piece  of  armour  for  protecting  the  gorge  or  throat. 
Spenser  has  the  word  in  FQ  iv.  iii.  12 — 

'  His  weasand-pipe  is  through  his  gorget  cleft.' 

And  Jonson,  Catiline,  iv.  2  (Caesar  pointing  to 
Cicero) — 

'  See  how  his  gorget  peers  above  his  gown, 
To  tell  the  people  in  what  danger  he  was.' 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  it  in  Woodstock  (Ch.  I.),  and 
in  the  Lay,  v.  22 — 

'  Undo  the  visor's  barred  band, 
Unflx  the  gorget's  iron  clasp, 
And  give  him  room  for  life  to  gasp.' 

J.  Hastings. 
G0RGIA8  (ro^/aj).— A  general  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  who  is  described  as  '  a  mighty  man  of 
the  King's  Friends'  (1  Mac  3^),  and  a  captain  who 
'had  experience  in  matters  of  war'  (2  Mac  8*). 
When  Antiochus  set  out  on  his  Parthian  campaign 
(B.C.  166  or  165),  his  chancellor,  Lysias,  who  was 
charged  with  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  in  Pal., 
despatched  a  large  army  to  Judaea  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ptolemy,  Nicanor,  and  Gorgias.  The 
Syrians  met  the  Jews  under  Judas  Maccaboeus  at 
the  entrance  to  the  hill-country  of  Judaea,  and 
encamped  at  Emmaus.  From  this  point  G. ,  with 
a  body  of  6000  men,  attempted  to  make  a  niglit 
attack  upon  the  Jews ;  but  Judas,  hearing  of  his 
advance,  hastily  quitted  his  camp,  and,  falling 
suddenly  on  the  camp  of  the  Syrians  in  the  early 
morning,  defeated  them  with  great  loss.  When 
G.  returned  from  a  vain  pursuit  among  the 
mountains,  he  found  the  Syrian  camp  on  lire,  and 


the  Jews  drawn  up  ready  for  battle  ;  and,  without 
risking  an  encounter,  he  fled  to  the  Pliil.  country 
(I  Mac  3«>-4=»;  Jos.  Ant.  xil.  vii,  4;  2  Mac  8i2-»). 
From  2  Mac  10""*  it  appears  that  G.,  who  is 
described  as  commandant  of  the  district  (a-Tparriyds 
tQu  rSvuv),  remained  in  that  country  after  his 
defeat,  and  continually  harassed  the  Jews  by 
means  of  his  mercenary  troops,  assisted  by  the 
Idumseans.  Two  or  three  years  later  Judas  fed  an 
expedition  against  Gilead,  and,  in  the  aVjsence  of 
his  brothers,  entrusted  the  command  of  the  Jews 
to  two  officers,  Josei)h  the  son  of  Zacharias,  and 
Azarias.  Contrary  to  Judas'  orders,  they  attacked 
the  Syrians  in  Jamnia,  but  were  repulsed  by  G. 
with  heavy  loss  (1  Mac  6^^"^- "**•" ;  Jos.  Ant.  xil. 
viii.  6).  In  2  Mac  12^-"^  this  defeat  is  barely 
mentioned,  but  we  are  told  how  Judas  defeated 
G.,  and  how  the  accursed  (t6v  Kardparov)  G.  him- 
self was  nearly  taken  prisoner  by  a  Jewish  horse- 
man named  Dositheus.  The  de.scription  of  G.  in 
2  Mac  12^^  as  'governor  of  Idumaja  is  perhaps  an 
error  for  '  governor  of  Jamnia '  (so  Grotius,  and  cf . 
Jos.  Ant.  XII.  vi.  8).  H.  A.  White. 

GORTYNA  (<eij>  Ybprvvav  A,  Voprvva  kV,  1  Mac 
\S^). — The  most  important  city  in  Crete,  after 
Gnossus,  situated  about  midway  between  the  two 
ends  of  the  island.  After  the  successful  embas-sy 
sent  by  Simon  Maccabaeus  to  Rome  (B.C.  139),  the 
Roman  Senate  drew  up  a  decree  in  favour  of  the 
Jews,  guaranteeing  the  independence  of  their  terri- 
tory. Among  a  number  of  small  autonomous  states 
and  communes  to  which  copies  of  the  decree  were 
sent,  G.  is  mentioned.  From  this  we  may  infer 
that  Jewish  residents  were  then  to  be  found  in 
Crete.  For  the  evidence  that  G.  Avas  at  that  time 
an  independent  community,  see  Marquardt,  Rom. 
Staatsver.  i.  333  f.  H.  A.  White. 

GOSHEN. — 1.  Named  in  connexion  with  the  con- 
quests of  Joshua  in  i\\Q  south  of  Judali  (Jos  10*^  11"*, 
both  D^).  Its  exact  situation  has  not  been  dis- 
covered. It  was  a  district  (n?)>  "ot  a  city.  2.  A 
town  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah  (Jos  15",  P). 
Its  site  is  unknown.     3.  See  next  article. 

GOSHEN  {\p  city  ?,  Gn  46-8-  ^,  the  point  at  which 
Jacob  aimed  in  gomg  down  into  Egj'pt ;  and  land 
of  G.,  Gn  45"  A^^-^  4tV-  *■  6. 27  598). —The  countiy  in 
Egypt  in  which  Joseph  proposed  that  his  father 
and  brethren  should  dwell  during  the  famine,  that 
they  might  profit  by  the  wealth  of  Egypt,  and  be 
near  to  him  (Gn  45^"),  which  Pharaoh  accordingly 
granted  to  them  (47^),  and  in  which  the  children 
of  Israel  remained,  with  their  flocks  and  herds, 
through  the  oppression,  until  the  Exodus  (Ex  9^, 
cf.  12*2).  j^  yfo^  suitable  for  a  pastoral  tribe, 
which  would  be,  as  such,  an  al)omination  to  the 
Egyptians  (Gn  46*^).  It  evidently  lay  on  the  Syr. 
frontier  (Gn  46^),  and  was  considered  appropriate 
for  the  temporary  settlement  of  foreigners.  When 
it  is  described  as  '  the  best  of  the  land '  (Gn  47'), 
that  was  no  doubt  from  a  shepherd's  point  of  view, 
and  it  is  generally  considered  that  the  Pharaoh 
who  welcomed  Jacob  to  Egypt  belonged  to  one  of 
the  foreign  dynasties,  known  as  the  Hyksos  or 
Shepherd  dynasties,  and  who  were  themselves 
hated  by  the  Egyptians.  The  LXX,  made,  it  must 
be  remembered,  in  Egypt,  has  important  read- 
ings. •  In  the  land  of  G.'  (Gn  45")  is  i»  yo  Tiaen 
'Apa^la^,  so  also  46** ;  in  the  later  passages  the 
defining  word  'Apaj3/aj  is  dropped.  In  the  Apocr. 
book  of  Judith  (P-")  yij  Y^cre/x  appears  to  be 
roughly  all  the  borderland  of  Egypt  E.  of  a  line 
draAvn  from  Tanis  to  Memphis,  i.e.  all  the  E. 
borderland  of  the  Delta,  with  perhaps  a  good  slice 
of  the  Delta  itself,  within  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the 
Nile.     Ace.  to  the  LXX  the  city  of  G.  should  be 
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Heroopolis ;  Gn  40^  '  and  he  sent  Judah  before 
him  unto  Joseph,  to  show  tlie  way  before  hinx 
unto  G.;  and  they  came  into  the  land  of  G.,'  is 
simply  awavrrjaai  ai'-rtp  Ka.d'  'Hptiwv  voXiv,  (is  yrjv 
'Pa/ji«Tffri,  '  to  meet  him  (Joseph)  at  Heroopolis,  into 
the  land  of  Ramesse';  and  in  the  next  verse 
•  (Joseph  went  up  to  meet  his  father)  to  G.'  Kad' 
ilpwiav  ir&Kiv,  at  Heroopolis.  Hence  we  see  that 
the  Jewish  view  and  tradition  in  the  last  centuries 
before  Christ  made  the  city  of  Heroopolis,  near 
what  was  then  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  point 
at  which  Joseph  met  Jacob.  Heroopolis  is  now 
fixed  by  Rom.  milestones  at  Tell  el-Mashkfita  in 
the  Wady  Tumilat,  and  is  probably  identical 
with  Pithora.  It  was  the  first  important  station 
in  Egypt  on  the  S.  road  from  Syria,  and  therefore 
a  very  likely  place  for  such  a  meeting.  But  the 
city  of  G.  can  hardly  have  been  identical  with 
Heroopolis,  even  to  the  Jews ;  this  mention  of 
Heroopolis  must  rather  perhaps  be  considered  as 
the  translators'  improvement  on  the  original. 

The  land  of  G.  is  to  them  the  land  of  Gesem  of 
Arabia.  Now,  from  Ptolemy  we  know  that  Arabia 
was  the  name  of  a  nome  on  the  E.  border  of  the 
Delta,  with  the  capital  Phacussa  ;  and  ace.  to 
Strabo,  Phacussa  was  the  point  at  which  the  canal 
to  the  Red  Sea  branched  from  the  Nile.  At  the 
spot  which  best  answers  to  this  description,  viz.  Saft 
el-Henneh,  monuments  have  been  found  naming 
Per-Sopd  and  Kes,  or  ^esem.  In  the  nome-lists  of 
Ptolemaic  times  the  xx''^  nome  has  the  capital 
Per-Sopd,  or  Kesem,  and  is  itself  called  Sopd. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  nome  of 
Arabia,  and  that  ^^esem  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
LXX  Gesem.  In  some  cases  the  name  of  the  city 
seems  to  be  written  Kes,  which  then  can  be  at 
once  identified  with  the  principal  element  in  the 
Gr.  Phacussa.  It  would  thus  appear  that  Saft  el- 
Henneh  is  the  ancient  Per-Sopd,  Phacussa,  Kes, 
and  Kesem.  There  is,  however,  evidence  of  another 
kind  that  partly  contradicts  this.  Farther  N.E., 
beyond  the  entrance  of  the  Wady  Tuniildt,  there 
is  an  important  village  called  F&kfts,  once  capital 
of  a  large  district  corresponding  to  the  Arab, 
nome,  and  identified  by  the  later  Copts  with 
Phacussa.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  Arab,  nome  had  two  capitals — one  Per- 
Sopd— Saft  (el-Henneh),  the  other  Kes  or  Kesem  = 
Fakus.  Strabo  would  then  have  confused  the  two 
capitals  in  making  Phacussa  instead  of  Per-Sopd 
the  point  at  which  the  canal  branched  off.  If 
Jacob  aimed  at  reaching  Fakfis,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  followed  the  N.  route,  close  to  the  sea, 
since  the  S.  route,  to  Heroopolis,  would  have  taken 
liim  considerably  out  of  his  way.  Why,  then, 
does  the  LXX  introduce  Heroopolis  for  G.  ?  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  subject  is  still  surrounded 
with  almost  incredible  difficulties.  When  we  know 
what  ancient  site  was  occupied  by  the  modem 
Fakils,  where  considerable  mounds  still  exist,  it 
vnll  be  possible  to  speak  with  greater  certainty. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  land  of  G.,  if 
Judith  is  to  be  taken  as  authoritative,  it  included 
at  least  four  Egyptian  nomes  outside  the  Delta,  viz. 
the  Sethroite  on  the  N.E.  frontier,  the  Arab,  and 
the  Heliopolitan,  and  that  of  Heroopolis  in  the 
Wady  Tumilat.  Possibly,  however,  it  should  be 
restricted  to  the  Arab,  nome,  perhaps  from  about 
Belbeis  to  Fakfts,  although  the  Wady  Tumilat 
ought  also  to  be  included.  By  comparing  Gn 
47*-  ^-  with  "  we  find  that  the  land  of  Ramesse  and 
the  land  of  G.  are  almost  or  quite  identical. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  G.  is  an  entirely 
foreign  name,  unknown  to  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
and  that  the  LXX  translators  were  only  making 
conjectures  as  to  its  identification.  Of  two  things 
we  may  be  certain,  that  it  lay  on  the  E.  border  of  ; 
the  Delta,  and  furnished  excellent  pasture ;  and  if  > 


it  did  not  produce  luxuriant  harvests  of  corn  and 
vegetables,  like  the  ancient  Arab,  nome,  we  find 
that  the  Israelites  dwelling  there  were  at  least 
plentifully  supplied  mth  '  leeks,  onions,  and  garlic ' 
(Nu  IP).  F.  Ll.  Griffith. 

GOSPEL.— Anglo-Sax.  Godspell  =  '  God  story ' 
(not  'good  story '), — the  tr.,  from  Anglo-Sax.  times, 
of  evayy fKiov  in  NT.  In  Homer,  in  the  sing.,  and  in 
Attic  Gr.,  in  the  pi.,  it  signified  a  reward  or  a 
tliank  •  offering  for  good  tidings.  In  later  Gr. 
(Plutarcu,  in  the  pi.,  Lucian,  in  the  sing.)  it  sig- 
nified also  the  good  tidings  itself.  In  LXX,  2  S  4^, 
the  Attic  meaning  and  the  plural  occur :  in  the 
two  remaining  instances  (sometimes  quoted  for 
the  sense  good  news),  2  K  18-^-  ■^,  it  is  probable 
that  the  non-classical  fern.  sin^.  evayyeXia  ought 
to  be  read  (cf.  w.  -■•*•  ^,  where  this  form  is  certain). 
In  NT  the  neut.  sing,  alone  is  found  (in  Lk  never ; 
in  Ac  twice  ;  in  Rev  once  ;  in  Jn — Gosp.  and  Epp. 
— never,  whether  subst.  or  vb.),  and  in  the  sense 
of  good  news  only ;  a  sense,  moreover,  alwajys 
specialized,  in  accordance  apparently  ^vith  the 
Deutero-Isaian  eiayye\i^o/jLai,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  quotation  and  comment  in  Ro  lO^*  ^^, 
'  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  tQv  fvayyeXi^ofi^vuv 
dyaOd  I     But  the}'  did  not  all  obey  t<^  evayyeXiip.' 

The  content  of  this  NT  gospel  had  two  stages. 
(1)  In  the  mouth  of  Christ  and  of  those  whom, 
while  He  was  on  earth.  He  sent  forth  to  proclaim 
it  (Mt  lO'',  Lk  9-  Kfi  [Mk  16i*]),  it  was  the  good 
tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (:Mk  1^^  ^^,  Mt  i^ 
9^)  which  He  had  come  to  establish ;  and  this  is 
called  in  Mk  1"  'the  good  tidings  of  God,'  i.e. 
coming  from  God  (cf.  1  P  4^^) ;  in  Ac  20-^  '  the 
good  tidings  of  the  free  favour  of  God  ' ;  in  1  Ti  1" 
'  the  good  tidings  of  (i.e.  about)  the  glory  {i.e. 
the  manifested  perfection)  of  the  blessed  God.' 
This  good  tidings  about  the  kingdom  Christ  had 
also  associated  inseparably  with  His  own  person  : 
Mk  8^  10^  '  For  my  sake  and  the  gospel's ' :  hence 
it  is  like^Wse  called  in  Mk  1^  '  the  gosj>el  of  {i.e. 
about)  Jesus  Christ' ;  and  thus  it  enters  upon  the 
second  stage  in  its  meaning. 

(2)  After  Christ's  death  and  resurrection  it  be- 
came the  good  tidings  (not  so  much  brought  by, 
and  proclaimed  by,  as)  about  Christ  (cf.  Ro  P  '  The 
good  tidings  from  God  about  [xept]  His  Son ') ;  see 
1  Co  9'- ;  also  '  the  good  tidings  of  (about)  the 
glorj-  (the  manifested  perfection)  of  Christ,'  2  Co  4-'; 
or,  simply,  '  the  good  tidings,'  1  Co  9^*.  So  the 
apostolic  (chiefly  Pauline)  use  may  be  defined  as 
the  good  tidings,  coming  from  God,  of  salvation 
by  His  free  favour  through  Christ.  See  Eph  1^^ 
('of  our  salvation'),  Eph  6^  ('  of  peace').  Probably, 
though  not  so  cert-ainly  as  Weiss  seems  to  think, 
the  word  (like  our  word  preaching)  sometimes 
expresses  not  so  much  the  content  itself  as  the 
act  of  proclaiming  it :  in  this  way  we  may  perhaps 
explain  the  genitives  of  those  who  preach  and 
those  who  hear  in  such  passages  as  2  Co  10"  '  We 
came  as  far  as  unto  you  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,' 
2 Co  4*  'our  gospel,'  Ro  2^®  16^  'my  gospel,'  i.e. 
our,  my,  exposition  of  the  gospel ;  and  Gal  2" 
'  I  have  been  intrusted  with  the  gospel  (the 
preaching  of  the  gospel)  to  the  uncircunicision, 
even  as  Peter  with  the  gospel  to  the  circum- 
cision ' ;  not  the  content  being  different,  but  the 
sphere  and  the  emphasis  (cf.  1  Co  15"  '  Wliether 
it  be  I  or  they,  so  we  preach,  and  so  ye  believed '). 
In  each  of  the  passages  where  '  my  gospel '  or  '  my 
preaching  of  the  gospel '  occurs,  the  writer  appears, 
according  to  the  context,  to  be  laying  stress  on 
some  particular  point  which  it  has  been  his  way 
to  expound  with  special  fulness  as  ha\-ing  been 
emphatically  borne  in  upon  him  at  the  tune  of 
his  preaching,  or  as  closely  affecting  the  case  of 
the  people  to  whom  he  is  Avriting.     Thus  Christ 
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the  Judge,  the  characteristic  of  the  early  mis- 
sionary preaching  (Ac  17").  is  the  element  on 
which  he  lays  stress  in  the  '  our  gospel '  of  1  Th  P 
(cf.  w.7-">  and  2Th  l«-i»).  Again,  in  Ro  2'8,  after 
his  theme  has  been  the  equal  responsibility  of  Jew 
and  Gentile  as  doers  of  law,  he  recalls  his  proclama- 
tion of  the  fact  that  God  will  judge  by  Jesus  Christ 
all  men  alike,  not  by  tlieir  outward  situations  but 
by  their  inward  attitudes  (rA  Kpinrrd).  Once  more, 
in  2Ti  2*,  in  order  to  encourage  Timothy  in  the 
midst  of  suHering,  the  ^vriter  shows  how,  in  'his 
Gospel,'  he  lays  stress  upon  the  rforilied  state  of 
Jesus  the  man  and  Christ  the  King, — king  by 
royal  descent  and  fulfilling  prophetic  anticipation. 
(Cf.  2  Co  4^  rb  eiiaYyiXtov  y)fxCiv,  and  v.'  Xpiffrbv 
'Irfffovv  Kvpioy,  the  Lordship  of  the  raised  Christ 
being,  in  fact,  the  sum  of  the  Pauline  preacliing, 
Ph  2'°).  In  none  of  these  passages  is  there  a 
single  sign  that  he  is  hinting  at  a  specific  difference 
in  the  content  of  the  gospel  preached  by  himself 
and  by  the  Twelve. 

The  later  sense  of  eiayyiXioy,  a  gospel  in  vmting, 
and  then  one  of  the  Four  Gospels,  does  not  appear 
in  NT,  though  the  way  may  be  prejiared  for  it  by 
the  usage  in  Mk  V-  (see  above).  A  second  stage 
may  be  noted  in  the  Didach6,  c.  xv.  :  '  Reprove  one 
another,  not  in  an^er,  but  in  peace,  as  ye  have  it 
in  the  gosj>el.'  Here  it  seems  to  stand  for  a 
written  botly  of  Christian  truth.  Immediately 
afterwards  we  read  :  '  Your  prayers  and  your 
alms  and  all  your  deeds  so  do  ye  as  ye  have  it  in 
the  gospel  of  our  Lord.'  This  might  be  a  written 
collection  of  the  teachings  of  Christ.  Harnack — 
taking  into  account  the  text  of  the  Lord's  prayer 
(viii.  2),  also  said  to  be  '  as  the  Lord  commanded  in 
his  gospel,'  and  xi.  3,  'Touching  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  according  to  the  ordinance  (Sbyim)  of  the 
gospel  so  do  ye — suggests  the  Gospel  of  the 
Egyptians  as  tine  source  (Tcxte  ii.  Proleg.  69  ff. 
and  79).  The  plural  evaYy^Xta,  of  the  Four  Gospels, 
does  not  occur  till  Justin  Martyr  {Apol.  i.  66). 

J.  Massie. 

GOSPELS.— 

Introduction. 

I.    THADITIO.V  AS  TO  ADTHORBHIP. 

II.  Internal  Phenomena. 

i.  The  Synoptic  Problem. 

(1^  The  Facts  to  bi-  explained. 
(■£)  The  Theories  that  have  been  propounded  :  (a) 
direct  dependence  ;  (6)  ««#  of  common  docu- 
ments ;  (c)  oral  tradition. 

(3)  The  Source  or  Sources  of  the  matter  and  order 

common  to  the  three  SjTioptic  Gospels. 

(4)  The  Source  or  Sources  common  to  Mt  and  Lk. 
(.I)  Some  subsidiary  features  of  relationship. 

(G)  Features  peculiar  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels  sever- 
ally, ana  summary  with  regard  to  the  com- 
position of  (a)  the  i^econd  Gospel,  (b)  the  Third 
Gospel,  (c)  the  First  Gospel. 
ii.  The  Fourth  Gospel,  especially  In  its  relation  to 
the  Synoptics. 

(1)  The  march  of  events,  manner  in  which  Christ's 

Person  and  Office  were  manifested,  and  method 
and  effects  of  His  ministr3'. 

(2)  Comparison  in  detail  of  some  passages  in  which 

the  first  Three  and  the  Fourth  Gospels  are  par- 
allel or  approximate  to  one  another,  or  are  in 
conflict :  (a)  the  work  of  the  Baptist ;  (6)  the 
eleamnng  of  the  Temple  ;  (e)  the  feeing  of  the 
Five  Thousand  and  crognng  of  the  Lake ;  (d) 
the  closinfl  scenes. 

(3)  The  peculiar  doctrinal  character  of  Jn  :  (a)  Jems' 

unique  relation  to  the  Father ;  (b)  Jestis"  atti- 
tude to  the  Mosaic  Law,  (c)  eschatology;  (d) 
maxims  in  regard  to  conduct. 

(4)  The  style  of  Christ's  teaching  in  Jn  as  compare*! 

with  the  Synoptics. 

III.  Tbk  Date  of  our  Gospels  and  of  tiif.  Sources  embedded 

IN  TIIRM. 

1.  The  Synoptic  Gosi>els. 

2.  The  Fourth  Gospel. 

IV.  The  Harmony  of  the  GosPErjj. 
Literature. 

This  article  will  be  taken  up  mainly  with  the 
subject  of  the  Origin  and  Composition  of  tlie 
Four  Canonical  Gospels  and  their  credibility  as 


historical  witnesses.  These  are  points  which  can 
best  be  discussed  for  the  four  together,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  evidence,  which  is  in  part  the 
same,  or  of  similar  character  for  all,  in  part  arises 
directly  from  comparing  them.  Such  an  assignment 
of  the  space  at  command  will,  nevertheless,  be  felt 
to  be  disproportionate  when  the  manifold  interest 
of  tlie  Gospels,  their  exquisite  beauty,  the  richness 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  instruction  which  they 
convey,  and  their  preciousness  to  the  Church,  are 
considered.  Yet  it  is  rendered  inevitable  by  the 
recent  course  and  present  position  of  critical  in- 
quiry, and  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  questions 
as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Gospels,  their  relations 
to  one  another,  or  the  sources  used  in  them.  The 
amount  of  controversy  which  there  has  been  on 
these  subjects  during  the  last  100  years  has  been 
enormous,  and  the  evidence  bearing  on  them  is 
exceedingly  complex.  The  attempt  to  discuss 
them,  even  with  tnat  degree  of  fulness  which  seems 
to  be  required  in  an  article  such  as  this,  will  render 
it  impossible  here  to  treat  the  Gospels  from  otlier 
points  of  view.  At  the  same  time,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  that  there  is  hardly  any  aspect  under 
which  the  Gospels  may  be  regarded,  which  may  not 
contribute  some  element  that  ought  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  a  full  appreciation  of  their  character 
even  as  historical  documents.  In  particular,  it  is 
necessary  for  this  purpose  that  there  should  be  a 
sympathetic  and  discerning  study  of  their  doctrinal 
teaching  and  of  its  relation  to  the  faith  of  the 
early  Church  generally,  as  it  may  be  gathered 
from  other  sources. 

I.  Tradition  as  to  Authorship.  —  The  first 
three  Gospels  do  not  within  their  actual  compass 
{i.e.  apart  from  the  titles)  give  any  precise  indica- 
tion of  their  authorehip.  As  to  the  fourth,  in  a 
concluding  pa.ssage  whicli  appears  to  be  an  addition 
to  the  original  work,  it  is  alleged  to  have  been 
written  by  the  disciple  '  whom  Jesus  loved,  which 
also  leaned  back  on  his  breast  at  the  supper '  (cf . 
Jn  21^  with  V.-*"),  and  to  whom  other  allusions  of 
the  same  kind  in  the  course  of  the  work  doubtless 
also  refer. 

It  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  titles  /forA  Ma^- 
6a?ov,  etc.,  proceeded  from  the  authors  themselves. 
The  names  rest,  indeed,  on  as  good  MS  evidence  • 
as  any  part  of  the  text.  But,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  they  might  have  been  prefixed  at  some 
time  subsequent  to  the  issue  of  the  first  copies. 
They  unquestionably  represent,  however,  the 
belief  of  the  most  important  Churches  before  the 
time  when  Irenaeus  wrote  the  first  tliree  books  of 
his  great  Avork  on  Heresies,  which  he  composed 
during  the  episcopate  of  Eleutherus  {circ.  a.d. 
175-190).  For  a  general  consideration  of  the 
evidence  up  to  this  time  we  must  refer  to  the  art. 
NT  Canon.  It  must  suffice  here  to  say,  (1)  that 
although  our  four  Gospels  did  not  at  once  attain 
that  position  of  unique  authority  which  they  held 
not  long  after  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.,  yet  it  is 
easiest  to  explain  the  history  of  their  reception  in 
the  Church  on  the  supposition  that  they  were 
authentic  records  of  the  apostolic  age  concerning 
the  life  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  they 
were  this  to  a  degree  of  fidelity  and  fulness,  in 
which  no  other  documents  even  tlien  existing 
could  compare  with  them  ;  and  (2)  that  the  testi- 
mony of  tradition  raises  a  strong  presuinj)tion  in 
favour  of  the  belief  that  they  had  severally  some 
real  connexion  with  the  men  whose  names  they 
bear.  The  formulas  themselves,  Kard.  Maddatof, 
etc.,  or  fiJa77Ato«'  Kard.  Maddaiov,  etc.,  need  not  as 
first  used  have  implied  more  than  this.  They 
would  be  compatible  with  the  belief  that  the  work 
in  question  contained  virtually  the  teaching  of  the 
man  specified,  though  he  haa  not  himself  written 
it  down. 
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Further  than  this  the  external  evidence  by  itself 
will  not  take  us  :  nevertheless,  it  furnishes  an  im- 
{•ortant  element  for  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

There  are  t«'o  or  three  more  circumstantial 
trailitions  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  the 
(id-;,  is  which  need  to  be  mentioned,  because  they 
have,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  ser\-ed  to  suggest 
or  been  usetl  to  confirm  some  of  the  chief  theories 
designed  to  explain  the  internal  phenomena  of  the 
Gospels.  The  most  important  are  contained  in 
two  fragments,  preserved  in  Eusebius'  HE  (iii.  39), 
of  a  work  of  Papias  which  may  probably  have  been 
written  about  A.D.  140.  Often  as  they  have  been 
quoted,  it  may  be  well  to  give  them  here.  The 
first  relates  to  a  writing  by  Mark — 

'  This  also  the  presbjrter  used  to  say :  Mark  having  become 
the  interpreter  (!j'-ir»E^*  yttiu$**s)  of  Peter,  wrote  down  accur- 
ately— not,  however,  in  order  (T<t|u) — as  many  as  he  remembered 
of  the  things  either  spoken  or  done  by  Chrwt  For  he  neither 
heard  the  Lord  nor  attended  on  Hmi,  bat  aftenrards,  as  I 
said,  (attended  on)  Peter,  who  used  to  give  his  instructions 
according  to  what  was  required,  but  not  as  givii^  an  orderly 
exposition  {eCfralit)  of  the  Lord's  words.  So  that  Mark  made 
no  mistake  in  writing  down  some  things  as  he  recalled  them. 
For  he  paid  heed  to  one  point,  namely,  not  to  leave  out  any 
of  the  things  be  had  heard,  or  to  say  anything  false  in  r^ard 
to  them.' 

T".o  -econd  fragment  is  as  follows — 
•  M.r.  .^e;v,  however,  wrote  the  Grades  in  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
a:-.l  every  man  interpreted  them  as  he  was  able." 

The  presbyter,  on  whose  authority  the  former  of 
these  statements  is  made,  was  named  Jolm ;  and 
though  he  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  apostle 
of  that  name,  he  was  a  companion  of  apostles  and 
a  personal  follower  of  the  Lord.  Papias  himself 
had  conversed  with  this  man,  as  we  learn  from 
another  fragment  [ib. ).  And  from  what  we  are  told 
in  that  fragment  as  to  the  means  by  which  Papias 
gathered  information,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  his  statement  as  to  Matthew's  record  was 
derived  from  the  same  or  a  similar  source. 

The  more  extreme  critics  of  the  earlier  part  of 
the  present  century  used  to  argue  that  these 
accounts  could  not  refer  to  our  second  and  first 
Gospels.  It  is,  however,  coming  to  be  admitted 
very  widely  among  students  of  early  Christian 
history  that  the  statements  in  question  wotild,  at 
least  at  the  time  when  Papias  was  writing,  be 
connected  with  our  Mt  and  Mk  ;  for  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  that  these  could  in  the  interval  be- 
tween that  time  and  the  third  quarter  of  the  2nd 
cent,  have  been  substituted  for  other  works  bearing 
the  same  names,  and  could  have  completely  ex- 
pelled such  predecessors.  This,  however,  does  not 
preclude  the  possibility  that  there  may  have  been 
diflerences  greater  or  less  between  the  writings  to 
which  Papias  referred  the  traditions  preserved  by 
him  and  the  works  concerning  which  the  state- 
ments under  consideration  had  been  originally 
made.  There  was  more  particularly  room  for 
i  difterence  between  the  Greek  Gospel  according  to 
j  Mt  and  the  Hebrew  work  spoken  of,  which  would 
'  not  be  readily  detected  owing  to  the  general 
I  ignorance  of  Hebrew  among  Greek-speaking  Chris- 
I  tians.  The  description  given  of  the  work  seems 
,  to  point  to  a  record  in  which  discourses  and  sayings 
I  of  Jesus  decidedly  predominated  over  mere  narra- 
tive. The  word  \6v«x,  indeed,  means  '  oracles'  and 
not '  disc-ourses.'  But  while  the  term  '  the  oracles " 
might  well  from  the  first  have  been  applied  to  our 
Lord's  words,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  it  should  so 
early  have  been  applied  to  a  writing  of  the  NT  as 
such.  Moreover,  even  when  the  inspiration  of  the 
XT  bad  come  to  be  as  clearly  recognized  as  that  of 
the  OT,  the  term  '  the  oracles '  would  not  have 
been  a  fitting  one  for  a  single  work,  simply  on  the 
ground  that  it  formed  part  of  the  collection. 

Passing  by  Lk,  concerning  the  composition  of 
which  tradition  has  nothing  verj-  significant  to  tell 
us,  we  subjoin  an  interesting  statement  regarding 


Jn.  Clement  of  .\lexandria  relates  (ap.  Euseb, 
HE  vi.  14),  as  a  tradition  handed  down  from  the 
elders  of  former  times,  '  that  John  last  of  all,  per- 
ceiving that  the  outward  facts  had  been  set  fortit 
in  the  Gospels,  being  urged  on  by  his  friends 
and  inspired  by  the  Spirit,  composed  a  spiritual 
gospel.' 

II.  IXTERXAL  Phexomexa.— Thtis  far  we  have 
spoken  of  the  evidence  supplied  by  tradition.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  to  what  extent  this  confirms 
or  is  confirmed  by  the  characteristics  of  the  Gospels 
themselves.  We  proceed,  therefore,  in  the  tirst 
place,  to  consider  the  signs  of  relationship  between 
the  fiirst  three  Gospels  and  the  manner  in  which 
these  are  to  be  accounted  for,  or  in  other  words 
the  Synoptic  Problem. 

L  The  Sjrnoptic  Problem. — (1)  The  facts  to  be  ex- 
plained. On  comparing  the  first  three  Gospels,  we 
observe  in  them  a  remarkable  amount  of  similarity, 
both  in  the  substance,  the  general  arrangement 
and  the  precise  order  of  their  narratives,  and  the 
actual  words  and  phrases  employed.  The  ^neral 
view  of  the  course  of  events  given  in  these  Gospels 
is  almost  exactly  the  same,  from  the  ministry  of 
the  Baptist  onwards,  the  subject  with  which  Mk 
opens.  Not  only  so,  but  to  a  great  extent  they 
omit  the  same  and  record  the  same  deeds  anti 
disconrses  and  incidents.  This  common  character 
becomes  specially  noticeable  when  we  compare 
them  with  Jn,  the  contents  of  which  are  widely 
different ;  and  the  suitability  of  the  name  Synoptic, 
which  has  been  given  to  the  first  three,  comes  home 
to  us  with  special  force  when  that  contrast  with  the 
Fourth  is  borne  in  mind.  Nevertheless,  even  had 
we  possessed  the  first  three  only,  the  amoimt  of 
agreement  between  them  would'  have  called  for 
explanation.  For  they  are  very  brief  accounts 
of  a  very  full  though  comparatively  short  life. 
Moreover,  they  all  make  summary  references  to 
joumeyings,  periods  of  preaching  and  teaching,  the 
working  of  many  miracles  of  which  they  relate  no 
details.  The  fact  that  out  of  all  this  possible 
material  they  preserve  so  largely  the  same  selection, 
and  that  they  deliver  it  so  nearly  in  the  same  form, 
must  be  due  to  some  catise  or  causes. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  in  general  terms  of  the  re- 
semblances between  the  first  three  Gospels.  But, 
in  the  closer  study  of  the  fact,  resemblances  between 
pairs  of  them  have  also  to  be  taken  into  account. 
The  two  most  important  groups  of  phenomena  are 
in  fact  (a)  the  resemblances  of  Mk  with  Mt  and 
Lk,  either  together  or  separately,  and  (b)  the 
wholly  additional  matter  common  to  Mt  and  Lk, 
bat  not  contained  in  Mk. 

(a)  With  regard  to  the  former,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  the  narratives 
and  pieces  of  discourse  contained  in  Mk  are  given 
also  in  both  Mt  and  Lk,  and  nearly  all  in  either 
one  or  the  other.  Also  that  for  the  most  part  the 
order  of  narrative  is  the  same  in  all  three  ;  so  that 
we  may  speak  of  a  Synoptic  outline.  The  exceptions 
are  somewhat  more  considerable  in  Lk  than  in  Mt; 
but  it  is  noteworthy  that  they  are  almost  entirely 
ditierent  in  the  two.  Further,  the  same  mode 
of  relating  incidents,  conversations,  and  sayings 
i  is  frequently  to  be  observed  in  all  three,  to  the 
j  extent  even  of  the  same  sequence  of  clauses,  the 
same  words  and  phrases  being  adopted  ;  but,  even 
where  this  is  not  the  case,  there  is  very  frequently 
similar  close  parallelism  between  Mk  and  one  of 
the  others ;  and,  as  before,  this  holds  most  often 
between  Mt  and  Mk. 

(6)  The  additional   matter,   referred  to  above, 

which  is  common  to  Mt  and  Lk,  consists  for  the 

most  part  of  discourses  and  sayings.    In  a  consider- 

i  able  portion  of  it  the  resemblance  even  in  language 

i  is  very  great ;  in  other  parts  of  lar^r  total  extent 

I  the  similarity  of  form  is  noticeably  less,  though 
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the  substance  is  the  same.  In  place,  however,  of 
that  similarity  of  order  which  we  remarked  ui)on 
in  the  case  of  the  relations  of  Mt  and  Lk  with  Mk, 
we  find  in  that  of  the  matter  now  under  considera- 
tion a  great  diversity  of  arrangement.  In  Mt  wo 
seem  to  see  a  (lisposition  to  mass  it  in  discourses  of 
some  length,  wliUo  in  Lk  various  portions  of  it  are 
given  as  belonging  to  various  occasions.  Again, 
tliey  combine  it  very  differently  with  the  Synoptic 
outline. 

Besides  the  features  which  have  been  mentioned, 
there  are  some  others  that  are  less  strongly  marked, 
of  which  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  defer  the 
notice  till  we  have  occasion  to  apeak  of  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  explain  them,  and  which 
have  served  to  fix  attention  on  them.  It  is,  indeed, 
true  of  those  broader  characteristics  also,  which 
have  been  described,  that  the  clear  and  accurate 
observation  of  them  has  progressed  hand  in  hand 
with  the  discussion  of  their  causes.  And  it  is  one 
of  the  most  certain  gains  to  be  expected  from  the 
study  of  the  problem  before  us,  tliat  (whether  we 
succeed  in  solving  it  or  not)  we  cannot  fail,  through 
framing  and  testing  our  hypotheses,  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  actual  contents  of  the 
Gospels,  and  to  have  both  their  common  substance 
and  their  individual  traits  imprinted  more  deeply 
upon  our  minds. 

We  will  proceed  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
theories  that  have  been  devised  to  account  for  the 
phenomena. 

(2)  Tfie  theories  tlvat  have  been  propounded. — 
Explanations  of  three  kinds  may  be  employed, 
while  the  principles  involved  in  each  may  also 
be  in  various  ways  combined.  The  three  chief 
kinds  were  all  in  one  way  or  another  tried  within 
the  first  30  years,  from  the  time  when,  rather  more 
than  a  century  ago,  active  speculation  on  the 
subject  began. 

(a)  Direct  dependence  of  one  or  of  two  of  our 
present  Gospels  on  the  third,  or  of  one  on  both 
tlie  other  two,  might  be  assumed.  This  was  the 
simplest  kind  of  explanation  of  resemblances 
between  them  that  could  be  given,  and  that  which 
therefore  lay  most  ready  to  hand.  It  had  been 
employed  by  Augustine  long  before  in  one  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  an  interest,  which  was  but 
momentary,  in  the  literary  criticism  of  the  Gospels 
{De  Consensu  Evangelistarum,  i.  2).  He  speaks  of 
^lark  as  the  '  pedisequus  et  breviat<)r '  of  Matthew. 
"When,  however,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
cent,  the  critical  study  of  the  relations  of  the 
Gospels  to  one  another  began  in  earnest,  the  theory 
was  also  put  forward  that  Mk's  was  the  original 
Gospel,  which  the  others  had  expanded,  while 
some  even  claimed  this  position  for  Lk.  IBut  the 
most  celebrated  theory  of  this  period  was  Gries- 
bach's,  according  to  which  Mk  was  regarded  as 
a  compilation  from  both  Mt  and  Lk  (Commcntatio 
qud  Marci  cvangelium  totum  e  Matthcei  et  Lucce 
commentariis  descriptum  esse  monstratur,  a.d. 
1789-90). 

(6)  Resemblances  might  be  traced  to  the  use  of 
common  documents,  and  more  room  was  left  in 
this  way  than  by  the  last  kind  of  explanation  for 
the  difterences  between  the  Gospels  to  have  arisen, 
which  are  remarkably  intermingled  with  their 
resemblances,  Eichhom,  whose  twofold  hypo- 
thesis was  for  a  long  time  the  most  notable  one 
of  the  type  which  we  are  now  considering,  made 
special  efforts  to  account  for  the  difTerences.  He 
supposed  that  there  was  one  chief  document,  an 
L'irvrtngelinm,  or  ))rimitive  Gospel,  to  which 
various  additions,  derived  from  oral  teaching,  were 
made  as  time  went  on.  The  sections  common  only 
to  two  Gospels  were  explained  by  two  evangelists 
having  used  the  same  copy.  These  were  the 
governing  ideas  of  his  theory,  both  in  its  earlier 


and  later  form.  At  first  (A.D.  1794)  he  attributed 
the  difTerences  between  the  Synoptic  Gospels  to 
the  translation  of  the  primitive  Gospel  by  diflerent 
persons  (the  evangelists  themselves  and  others), 
and  the  verbal  similarities  to  the  use  in  part  of 
the  same  translations  by  the  evangelists,  along  with 
diflerent  ones  and  with  the  original.  But  the 
process  here  imagined  of  translation  and  of.  the 
cross  use  of  other  translations  was  felt  to  be  too 
complicated.  It  was  difficult,  also,  in  this  way  to 
account  for  the  large  amount  of  the  same  or  closely 
similar  language.  This  pointed  to  a  common  GreeK 
basis.  Accordingly  Eichhom,  in  a  revised  form  of 
his  theory,  assumed  a  single  translation  of  the 
primitive  Aramaic  Gospel  into  Greek,  and  sup- 
posed thi^  Greek  document  to  have  received  addi- 
tions and  modifications,  extending  in  his  imagina- 
tion the  operation  of  this  cause  of  variations,  to 
make  up  for  that  of  a  multiplicity  of  translations 
which  he  had  abandoned. 

(c)  The  common  source  was  supposed  to  be  an 
oral  tradition  to  which  a  high  degree  of  fixity  had 
been  ^iven.  Oral  tradition  could  readily  account 
for  difierences.  But  could  it  account  for  the 
strange  resemblances  ?  A  theory  based  on  it 
could  claim  to  be  scientific  only  in  so  far  as  it 
could  suggest  and  render  probable  the  existence 
of  special  historical  conditions  in  the  case  in  ques- 
tion, which  would  make  it  natural  that  the  tradi- 
tion should  be  characterized  by  a  fixity  of  form 
approximating  to  that  of  a  written  aocument, 
though  still  possessing  somewhat  greater  pliability. 
Such  a  theory  seems  to  have  been  first  conceived, 
and  was  certainly  first  clearly  set  forth,  by  J.  C.  L. 
Gieseler,  the  celebrated  Church  historian,  in  his 
nistorisch-kritischer  Versuch  iiber  die  Entstchung 
und  die  fruehcsten  Schicksale  der  schriftlichen 
Evangelien  (A.D.  1818).  Most  of  those  who  have 
found  in  oral  tradition  the  key  to  explain  the 
characteristics  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  have,  if 
they  have  shown  any  just  appreciation  of  the 
nature  of  the  problem  to  be  solved,  reproduced  in 
the  main  very  closely  the  features  of  Gieseler's  con- 
ception and  his  arguments.  There  was  not  room 
in  tliis  case  for  the  same  diversity  as  in  the  forms 
which  could  be  given  to  the  hypotheses  of  direct 
dependence  and  of  common  documents.  At  the 
same  time,  even  the  oral  theory  has  been  to  some 
extent  elaborated  since  Gieseler's  time  to  meet  a 
fuller  analysis  of  the  phenomena. 

The  name  which  must  be  mentioned  next,  in 
order  that  the  course  which  investigation  into  the 
origin  of  the  Gospels  has  actually  followed  may  be 
rightly  apprehended,  is  that  of  the  great  Schleier- 
macher.  Instead  of  Eichhorn's  single  parent 
document,  he  assumed  a  number  of  more  or  less 
extensive  compilations  of  narratives,  the  idea  of 
which,  and  his  name  for  them  (Siriy-fjatis),  he  took 
from  Lk  1^  This  theory,  which  has  been  called 
Diegesentheorie,  he  put  forth  in  his  work  on  Lk 
(1817).  The  view,  however,  of  his  which  has 
exercised  a  determining  influence  on  subsequent 
criticism  is  not  this,  but  his  interpretation  of  the 
fragment  of  Papias  concerning  Mt,  published  in 
SK  (1832).  It  was  to  the  effect  that  Matthew  put 
together  only  a  collection  of  discourses  and  savings 
which  was  afterwards  embodied  in  our  Mt.  Next 
very  naturally  came  the  suggestion  that  this  docu- 
ment ^^•as  the  source  also  of  the  matter  in  the  third 
Gospel  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  first,  and 
which  is  not  in  the  second.  And  we  find  bJiis  view 
more  or  less  clearly  indicated  by  Credner  (1836)  in 
his  Einhitung  (§§  87-89  and  91,  pp.  201-20C).  He 
supposes  also  that  the  reminiscences  of  Peter's  teach- 
ing alluded  to  in  the  other  fragments  of  Papias  were 
worked  up  by  another  writer  into  our  Mk  (ib.  §  90). 

The  step  most  needed,  however,  in  order  that 
any  decided  progress  should  be  made  in  solving  the 
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Synoptic  problem  was,  that  a  clearer  and  juster 
view  than  had  so  far  prevailed  of  the  relations 
between  Mk  and  the  other  two  Synoptics  should  be 
attained.  And  the  way  to  this  had  already  been 
opened  by  C.  Lachmann  in  his  article,  '  De  Ordine 
Narrationuui  in  Evangeliis  Svnopticis,'  in  SK  p. 
570 flf.,  1835.  He  contended  /or  the  'priority'  of 
Mk,  though  he  left  open  the  question  whether  it 
was  prior  in  the  sense  of  representing  an  earlier 
form  of  the  oral  Gospel  than  the  two  others,  or  as 
having  more  simply  and  fullj-  embodied  a  document 
used  by  the  other  two.  C.  H.  Weisse,  in  his  Die 
Ertnfj'iische  Gcschichte  (1838),  adopted  the  latter 
alternative,  and  combined  with  it  the  view  that, 
along  with  this  document,  Matthew's  '  Logia '  was 
also  used  both  in  our  first  and  our  third  Grospel. 
Here  for  the  first  time  was  that  'two-document 
hj'pothesis '  which  has  since,  and  especially  during 
the  last  40  years  or  so,  found  so  much  favour. 
In  the  same  year  as  that  in  which  the  above-named 
epoch-making  book  of  Weisse's  appeared,  C.  G. 
Wilke  published  a  work  on  the  theme,  Matthdits 
oder  Marcus,  in  which  he  did  good  service  on 
behalf  of  Mk's  priority,  and  of  the  documentary 
as  against  the  oral  hypothesis. 

Nevertheless,  the  Tubingen  School,  which  was 
just  tlien  rising  into  importance,  and  which  for 
a  considerable  period  held  the  most  prominent 
place  in  the  world  of  criticism,  so  far  as  Christian 
Origines  were  concerned,  had  committed  themselves 
to  the  position  that  Mt  was  the  first  and  Mk  the 
last  of  the  Synoptics.  Later  members  of  the  school 
gave  up  the  priority  of  Lk,  but  not  of  Mt.  In  the 
method  of  this  school,  the  examination  of  the 
simple  literary  phenomena  of  the  Gospels  played 
only  a  very  subordinate  part.  So  far  as  these 
critics  discussed  the  Gospels  themselves  and  com- 
pared them,  their  oWect  was  chiefly  to  show  how 
the  several  Gospels,  by  virtue  of  their  individual  j 
characteristics,  fitted  m  with  and  illustrated  their 
own  more  general  theories  as  to  parties  among  the 
early  Christians,  and  their  tendencies.  They  en- 
deavoured to  distinguish  the  bias  of  each  writer 
which  had  led  him  to  mould  the  narrative  in  a 
particular  way ;  and  on  the  ground  thereof  they 
assigned  to  each  document  its  age  and  the  measure 
of  historical  importance  which  they  were  willing  to 
accord  it.  They  insisted  in  an  exaggerated  way  on 
the  peculiarities  of  the  several  Gospels,  and  drew 
unwarranted  inferences  therefrom ;  nevertheless, 
their  work  may  be  of  use  in  preventing  us  from 
overlooking  the  individuality  of  the  several  Gospels, 
which  in  some  other  speculations  i*  too  much 
ignored. 

The  disposition  of  this  school  was  to  proceed  to 
broad  generalizations  which  had  neitlier  been 
reached  nor  verified  by  a  careful  and  impartial 
examination  of  all  the  facts.  In  spite  of  the 
great  ability  of  the  chief  men  among  them,  and 
the  permanent  mark  which  they  have  left  upon 
the  study  of  early  Christian  history,  their  theories 
have  in  the  main  been  overthrown,  and  that 
largely  by  men  almost  as  '  free '  as  themselves  from 
orthodox  prepossessions.  And  in  no  respect  has 
this  been  more  signally  the  case  than  in  regard  to 
their  criticism  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

The  chief  critical  work  of  the  last  40  years  or  so 
has  been  the  lineal  continuation  and  development 
of  that  of  Weisse  and  Wilke.  That  is,  the  general 
tendency  of  it  has  been  to  establish  more  firmly 
the  position  that  either  the  three  Synoptic  Gospel's 
all  made  large  use  of  a  document* which  is  to  be 
seen  with  fewest  additions,  omissions,  or  changes 
of  any  kind  in  Mk  ;  or  that  Mk  itself  is  virtually 
that  document ;  and  further,  that  there  existed 
another  very  early  *  source,'  a  collection  mainly 
of  discourses  and  sayings,  to  which  the  matter 
common  to  ilt  and  Lk  is  to  be  traced. 


Among  the  large  number  of  critics,  however, 
who  would  agree  in  these  propositions  when 
stated  thus  in  general  terms,  there  are  not  un- 
important dili'erences.  The  most  considerable, 
perhaps,  is  that  while  (a)  many,  agreeing  with 
\Veisse,  suppose  that  both  the  first  and  third 
evangelist  had  and  used  this  collection  in  the 
same,  or  substantially  the  same  form,  and  that 
the  diversity  in  the  mode  of  the  presentation  of 
the  common  matter  in  the  Gospels  is  due  to 
the  different  treatment  of  the  same  document  by 
the  two  evangelists,  (^)  there  are  others  who 
suppose  that  the  collection  must  have  come  into 
the  hands  of  the  third  in  a  markedly  different 
form  from  that  in  which  the  first  had  it.  The 
former  view  is  that  which  has  been  most  before 
the  world  -.  it  is  held  by  H.  J.  Holtzmann  {Die 
Synoptischen  Evangelien,  1863  ;  Einleitung  in  NT, 
1886),  B.  Weiss  (Marcus-Evang.  1872 ;  Matthaus- 
Evang.  1876  ;  Leben  Jesu,  1882 ;  Einleitung,  1886), 
H.  Wendt  {Lehre  Jesu,  1886),  and  others.  But 
some  eminent  names  may  be  cited  on  the  side 
of  the  second  view, — Reuss  {Hist,  of  XT,  p.  190  ff.), 
Lipsius  (Ms  views  on  the  Synoptic  problem  are 
described  by  Ms  pupU  Feine,  JB  fur  Protest. 
Theol.  1885,  pp.  1,  2).  Weizsacker  may  be  said 
to  hold  an  intermediate  position  {UnUrsuch.  jip. 
129-220). 

Differences  there  are,  also,  among  critics  of 
the  former  of  these  two  groups.  One  of  the  cMef 
of  these  relates  to  the  question  whether  the  '  Logia' 
is  most  faithfully  reproduced,  especially  as  to  order 
and  arrangement,  in  Mt  or  Lk.  Holtzmann  and 
Wendt  are  on  the  side  of  Lk,  B.  Weiss  of  Mt. 
There  are  differences,  again,  as  to  the  cliaracter 
and  contents  of  the  'Logia,'  Thus  Holtzmann 
traces  to  it  some  portions  of  Lk  which  are  peculiar 
to  that  Gospel  as  well  as  those  common  to  Lk  and 
ilt ;  while  Weiss  insists  that  historical  circum- 
stances must  have  been  narrated  in  it  as  well  as 
discourses. 

Another  important  subject  of  controversy  relates 
to  the  part  ot  Mark,  the  disciple  of  Peter,  in  the 
composition  of  our  second  Gospel.  In  B.  Weiss' 
view,  Mark's  GJospel,  derived  chiefly  from  his  re- 
miniscences of  Peter's  teaching,  was  itself  the 
document  used  (along  with  the  '  Logia ')  by  our 
first  and  third  evangelists.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  matter  common  to  the  three  Synoptics  may  be 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  document  older  than 
any  one  of  them.  This  only  leaves  room  for  ^lark 
to  have  introduced  touches  here  and  there.  Again, 
B.  Weiss  supposes  that  Mark  himself  (as  well  as  the 
first  and  third  evangelists)  made  use  of  the  'Logia,' 
though  to  a  much  more  limited  extent,  and  that  thus 
the  first  and  third  used  the  '  Logia '"  both  directly 
and  also  in  a  measure  mediately  through  Mk. 
But  for  this  complicated  theory  he  has  found  few 
adherents.  [Resch  (Agrapha,  p.  27  f.)  and  Titius 
{Theol.  Studien  in  honour  of  Weiss,  Gottingen, 
1897)  may  be  mentioned  as  adopting  it.] 

Other  critics,  again,  hold  that  the  third  evan- 
gelist must  have  known  and  to  some  degree  made 
use  of  our  Mt  as  well  as  his  principal  and  older 
sources.  Such  arguments  as  may  be  adduced  for 
this  \"iew  have  been  most  fully  set  forth  W  E. 
Simons  in  his  monograph.  Hat  der  dritte  Evan- 
gelist den  kanonischen  Matthdus  bcniitzt  ?  1880. 

The  endeavour  has  also  been  made  in  recent 
times  to  supplement  the  theories  as  to  the  relations 
of  the  Synojitic  Gospels  by  tracing  back  varieties 
of  form  to  diflerent  translations  of  the  oldest 
Hebrew  document.  This  attempt  has  especially 
been  carried  out  by  A.  Resch  in  his  laborious 
investigations,  in  the  course  of  which  he  examines 
the  citations  of  our  Lord's  teaching  in  the  whole 
range  of  early  Christian  literature,  and  compares 
them   with  parallels  in    the    Gospels.      See    his 
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•  Agrapba  *  in  Texte  u.  Untersuch,  v.  Heft  4,  1889  ; 
ana  Aiissercanon.  Paralleltexte,  x.  Heft  1  and  3, 
1893-95. 

In  England  the  oral  theory  has  been  far  more 
widely  accepted  than  it  seems  ever  to  have  >)een 
in  Germany,  though  among  ourselves  also  it  has, 
to  a  considerable  (|e<n-ee,  lost  its  hold  in  recent 
years.  English  readers  will,  however,  rightly 
re<iuire  that  it  should  bo  kept  in  view  in  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  problem.  The  most  recent  advocate 
of  it  is  the  Rev.  A.  Wright  (see  his  Composition 
of  the  Four  Gospels,  1890 ;  Synopsis  of  the  Gospels, 
1896 ;  and  Problems  in  NT,  1898).  He  has  given 
to  the  theory  a  new  development  bv  supposing 
that  the  catechetical  instruction  of  Christians  in 
the  facts  of  the  CJospel  history  was  carried  out  in 
a  very  systematic  manner,  and  that  there  existed 
different  schools  of  catechists.  To  the  present 
writer  it  seems  that  no  form  of  the  oral  hypothesis 
can  furnish  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  Gospels ;  yet  he  believes  that  the 
influence  of  the  period  of  oral  teaching  needs  to  be 
taken  into  account,  in  dealing  with  the  whole 
problem  of  the  origin  of  the  four  Gospels,  far  more 
than  it  commonly  is  by  the  adherents  of  the 
various  documentary  hypotheses. 

The  decision  of  most  of  the  questions  included 
in  the  subject  before  us  must  depend  on  the  patient 
examination  of  a  mass  of  particulars  which  cannot 
be  set  fortli  here.  But  it  may  bo  well  to  indicate 
in  general  terms  the  nature  and  bearing  of  the 
evidence  on  some  of  the  chief  points  at  issue.  We 
pass  on,  therefore,  to  consider — 

(3)  The  Source  or  Sources  of  the  matter  and 
order  common  to  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels. — It 
AvUl  not  be  profitless,  in  the  first  place,  briefly  to 
give  the  reasons  for  which  Griesbach's  theory  has 
been  generally  abandoned.  That  theory  is  at  first 
sight  tempting.  It  seems  to  account  readily  for 
the  fact  that  not  only  do  we  find  in  Mk  .so  much 
that  is  common  also  to  Mt  and  Lk,  but  that  traits 
and  words  and  expressions  Avhich  occur,  some  in 
Mt,  some  in  Lk,  in  narratives  that  are  parallel, 
are  fre(juently  found  in  combination  in  Mk  ;  so 
that  this  Gospel,  while  it  is  on  the  whole  shorter, 
is  generally  fuller  in  the  narratives  it  does  contain. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  in  some,  and  even  a 
good  many  cases,  words,  etc.,  from  Mt  or  Lk 
may  have  been  introduced,  e.g.  by  the  hand  of  an 
editor,  into  the  second  Gospel  as  we  have  it.  But 
the  theory  of  compilation  cannot  explain  the 
phenomena  as  a  whole.  For  {a)  to  carry  out  the 
process  of  analysis  and  combination  to  the  extent 
required  by  this  hypothesis  would  be  a  very  com- 
plicated and  diflicult  task,  such  as  no  one,  especi- 
ally in  that  age,  would  be  likely  to  undertake. 
The  supposition  that  Mt  and  Lk  reproduced  Mk, 
or  the  document  embodied  therein,  with  some 
abbreviations  and  alterations  which  are  largely 
diflerent  because  they  acted  independently,  is  a 
far  simi)ler  one.  Moreover,  it  accounts  for  a 
large  part  of  the  similarity  between  Mt  and  Lk 
themselves,  which,  on  Griesbach's  theory,  is  left 
wholly  unexplained,  (b)  The  reasons  that  can  be 
alleged,  on  Griesbach's  theory,  for  Mk's  relinquish- 
ing the  order  of  narratives  in  Mt  to  follow  Lk, 
and  vice  versd,  and  for  his  omission  of  so  much 
which  those  Gospels  contain,  though  he  is  supi)Osed 
in  other  cases  to  have  combined  them,  appear  to 
be  very  arbitrary,  (c)  A  mere  compiler  could 
hardly  have  been  able  to  give  to  his  work  the 
force  and  fresliness  and  vividness  which  peculiarly 
characterize  Mk. 

We  turn  to  the  question  whether  the  chief 
source  common  to  the  three  was  a  certain  tradi- 
tion of  oral  teaching  or  a  document.  In  judging 
of  the  adequacy  of  the  former  to  account  for  the 
facts,  it  seems  important,  first  of  all,  to  distin- 


guish between  the  ettect  which  oral  teaching  might 
have,  on  the  one  hand,  in  determining  the  general 
character  of  the  selection  and  presentation  of  the 
matter  recorded,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  securing 
a  fixed  order  of  sequence  in  the  relation  of  particulai" 
incidents  and  pieces  of  discourse.  Now,  the  con- 
tents and  general  form  of  the  Synoptic  outline,  as 
we  see  it  most  simply  in  Mk,  is  such  as  might 
naturally  arise  from  the  circumstances  and  needs 
of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  as  soon  as  its 
message  was  delivered  to  those  who  had  not  them- 
selves known  Jesus.  In  the  earliest  days  after 
Pentecost,  among  the  people  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
crowds  from  Galilee  to  whom  the  great  Prophet 
of  Nazareth  had  been  a  familiar  figure,  it  was 
enough  for  tlie  apostles  to  testify  tliat  He  had 
risen  from  the  dead.  Even  to  a  man  like  Cornelius, 
whom  the  fame  of  His  deeds  could  not  but  have 
reached  in  a  more  or  less  distinct  and  accurate 
form,  it  might  be  enough  to  say,  '  The  word  which 
he  sent  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  preaching 
good  tidings  of  peace  by  Jesus  Christ  (he  is  Lord 
of  all) — that  saying,  ye  yourselves  know,  which 
was  published  throughout  all  Juda;a,  beginning 
from  Galilee,  after  the  baptism  which  John 
preached ;  even  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  how  that  God 
anointed  him  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power ; 
who  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  that 
were  oppressed  with  the  devil ;  for  God  was  wth 
him.  And  we  are  witnesses  of  all  things  which  he 
did,  both  in  the  country  of  the  Jews  and  in  Jeru- 
salem ;  whom  also  they  slew,  hanging  him  on  a 
tree'  (Ac  KP"*").  But  more  and  more,  as  years 
passed,  and  as  the  gospel  was  carried  to  fresh 
circles,  men  would  wish  to  have  particulars  about 
the  life  and  work  of  Jesus  ;  and  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  a  rifjht  impression  of  Him  and  His 
ministry  should  be  imjiarted,  in  order  that  the 
meaning  of  His  cross  and  resurrection  should  be  in 
any  measure  understood.  For  this  purpose  an 
expansion  would  be  needed  of  that  brief  summary 
which  has  just  been  quoted.  The  preachers  would 
seek  to  set  before  their  hearers  in  a  comprehensive 
manner,  and  within  such  limits  as  oral  teaching 
imposed,  a  view  of  the  person  of  Jesus  in  its 
attractive  grace  and  holiness  and  goodness,  as  He 
had  been  known  to  themselves  and  to  the  multi- 
tudes who  followed  Him,  to  enable  them  to  realize 
His  supernatural  character,  as  it  was  e\'idenced  by 
His  wonder-working  power,  and  the  authority  witn 
which  He  spake.  A  detailed  chronicle  was  not 
what  was  wanted  ;  they  wished  simijly  to  impart  a 
clear  conception  of  His  mission  and  His  credentials. 
The  desired  end  could  be  best  attained  by  a  sketch 
which  should  give  prominence  to  the  salient 
features  of  His  work,  and  which,  while  it  con- 
tained some  comprehensive  descriptions  of  His 
occupations  at  different  periods,  and  of  the  im- 
pression produced  by  His  teaching  and  miracles, 
and  marked  a  few  chief  epochs  in  His  ministry, 
should  be  confined,  for  the  rest,  to  an  account  of 
some  important  incidents  and  sayings,  selected  as 
examples  out  of  a  mass  of  others  that  might  have 
been  told.  When  they  passed  to  the  last  days  of 
His  life,  and  His  death,  the  mode  of  treatment 
would  naturally  be  different.  Here  it  would  be 
no  longer  a  question  merelj'  of  illustrations.  Be- 
sides all  other  reasons  for  giving  a  fuller  narrative, 
such  as  the  natural  interest  of  the  closing  scenes, 
and  the  deep  impression  which  all  their  details 
had  made  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  preachers 
themselves,  it  Mas  necessary  to  press  home  and  to 
justify  the  idea  of  a  sufieriug  Messiah.  In  addition 
to  these  aims,  which  tended  to  impart  a  particular 
form  to  the  accounts  orally  delivered,  the  close 
intercourse  maintained  among  the  original  group 
of  Christian  missionaries,  even  after  they  had 
begun  to  move  about,  and  the  similarity  of  the 
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conditions  under  which  this  group  at  least  was 
doing  its  work,  and  the  influence  which  a  few  of 
the  stronger  characters  would  exert,  together  with 
the  simplicity  of  mind  and  want  of  general  educa- 
tion of  the  early  disciples,  would  tend  to  establish 
and  confirm  a  habit  of  telling  the  story  in  a 
particular  way  common  to  them  all. 

Now,  the  general  mode  of  presenting  the  life 
and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
corresponds  to  that  which  has  just  been  described. 
In  other  words,  it  is  such  as  we  might  have 
expected,  if  the  characteristics  of  the  oral  method 
of  communicating  the  facts  most  needful  to  be 
known  came  to  be  imprinted  on  the  written  narra- 
tive. The  form  of  the  common  record  is  not  that 
which  would  have  been  naturall}'  adopted  by  a 
\\Titer  who  approached  his  subject  and  made  use 
of  his  materials  in  the  spirit  and  manner  of  a 
chronicler  or  biographer. 

The  range  of  the  parallelism  between  the 
Synoptics  must  be  considered  in  this  connexion. 
The  fact  that  it  begins  ■with  the  ministry  of  the 
Baptist  may  well  be  accounted  for  by  all  three 
having  used  a  document  Avhich  began  thus.  But 
even  so,  the  cause  of  this  being  made  the  starting- 
point  in  such  a  document  seems  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, especially  when  we  observe  how  that 
of  the  apostolic  preaching  as  described  in  Acts 
was  wont  to  be  the  same  (cf.  Ac  1*^  IS-'*-  ^).  We  can 
understand  that  it  was  a  natural  one  for  those 
who  had  such  an  aim  as  has  been  above  suggested. 
The  mystery  of  Christ's  birth  could  not  be  freely 
spoken  of  at  first  to  the  unconvinced.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  testimony  of  His  great  predecessor, 
whose  work  had  made  such  a  wide  impression, 
afforded  a  fitting  point  of  departure  for  commend- 
ing Jesus  to  the  faith  of  men.  In  this  respect  also, 
then,  the  habits  of  the  period  of  oral  teaching  seem 
to  have  left  their  mark. 

Considerations  which  are  in  part  analogous  may 
help  also  to  explain  why  the  parallelism  between 
the  Synoptics  terminates  where  it  does  in  the 
midst  of  the  evidences  of  the  resurrection.  All 
three  describe  in  a  very  similar  manner  the  visit  of 
the  women  to  the  tomb,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
angel  (Lk  two  angels)  to  them.  After  this  point 
they  ditier  widely.  The  assumption  that  they 
used  a  common  document,  which  ended  abruptly 
here,  wUl  go  far  to  account  for  this.  StUl  it  is 
remarkable  that  it  should  have  terminated  in  this 
fashion,  and  also  that  the  difference  in  the  con- 
cluding narratives  should  be  so  wide  as  it  is.  The 
early  history  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  may 
possibly  again  furnish  a  clue  to  the  right  explana- 
tion. At  first  the  apostles  were  mainly  occupied 
with  bearing  testimony  to  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus.  They  were  themselves  profoundly  convinced 
of  this  great  fact,  and  they  called  upon  men  to 
believe  it  on  their  word.  They  did  not  care  to 
enter  upon  an  elaborate  tabulation  of  all  His 
appearances ;  such  would  not  be  demanded  of 
them.  They  would  speak  now  of  one,  now  of 
another.  Subsequently,  as  we  have  said,  the  need 
for  some  account  of  the  life  and  teaching  and 
death  of  Jesus  arose.  The  two  tilings  were  in  a 
measure  distinct,  and  might  for  a  time  be  kept  so. 
Moreover,  a  certain  method  of  narration  might, 
under  the  conditions  which  we  have  indicated,  have 
been  commonly  observed  in  the  latter  case,  such 
as  may  never  liave  existed  in  regard  to  the  testi- 
mony to  His  resurrection. 

The  correspondences  between  the  Synoptics  in 
words  and  phrases  show  that  they  are  connected 
by  derivation  from  common  sources  of  information, 
which  were  in  Greek.  This,  however,  does  not 
of  itself  put  the  oral  theory  out  of  court,  though  it 
has  sometimes  been  supposed  to  do  so.  For  when 
we  remember  that  the  Aramaic-speaking  territory 


in  Palestine  was  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  Greek- 
speaking  districts,  and  also  that  many  Hellenists 
yearly  visited  Jerusalem,  we  can  see  that  from 
very  early  days — from  the  moment,  indeed,  that 
the  Church  began  to  expand — an  oral  tradition  in 
Greek  must  have  arisen,  corresponding  to  that  in 
Aramaic. 

The  resemblance,  however,  between  the  three 
Synoptic  Gospels  extends  far  beyond  those  broad 
features  of  which  above  we  have  so  far  been 
speaking.  If  the  additional  matter  in  Mt  and 
Lk  be  omitted,  there  avUI  be  found  remaining  in 
each  of  them,  with,  comparatively  speaking,  very 
few  exceptions,  the  contents  of  Mk  given  in  ex- 
actly the  same  order, — the  same  sequence  being 
maintained  not  merely  in  respect  to  events  which 
stood  in  close  historical  connexion,  but  also  in 
respect  to  sections  which  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  so  united.  This  seems  clearly  to  point  to 
the  use  of  a  common  document.  It  is  specially 
difficult  to  understand  how,  after  insertions,  some- 
times of  considerable  length,  the  common  thread 
could  again  and  again  have  been  taken  up  in  the 
first  and  third  Gospels  exactly  where  it  had  been 
dropped,  solely  under  the  operation  of  tradition. 
But  it  is  exactly  what  wotild  happen  if  the  writers 
had  a  document  before  them. 

A  comparison  of  the  language,  the  words,  the 
succession  of  clauses,  the  stmcture  of  sentences 
and  paragraphs  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  leads  to 
the  same  conclusion.  The  extent  of  the  element 
common  to  all  three  is  remarkable.  But,  in  order 
that  the  evidence  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue 
may  be  appreciated,  it  is  necessary  that  attention 
should  be  fixed,  not  so  much  on  this,  as  on  the 
resemblance  of  Mt  and  Lk  separately  to  Mk. 
Between  these  pairs,  and  especially  between  Mt 
and  Mk,  there  will  be  found  to  be  close  similarity, 
amoimting  frequently  to  identity,  saving  a  few 
words  here  and  there,  in  sentence  after  sentence 
and  passage  after  passage.  Moreover,  the  char- 
acter of  the  resemblances  should  be  noted.  We 
can  understand  that  even  in  oral  tradition  striking' 
sayings  should  have  been  preserved  in  a  fixed 
form ;  and  there  would  be  special  reason  for  fidelity 
in  repeating  all  the  teaching  of  the  Lord.  But 
there  is  also  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  an  amount 
of  close  agreement  in  ordinary  narration  which 
is  very  difficult  to  explain  by  oral  transmission, 
because  there  could  be  no  sufficient  motive  for 
the  care  necessary  to  secure  it. 

Advocates  of  the  oral  theory  allege  the  reten- 
tiveness  of  Eastern  memories,  and  the  habit  of 
preserving  orally  the  Rabbinic  traditions,  or  the 
instances,  common  among  Mohammedans,  of  being 
able  to  repeat  the  whole  or  large  portions  of  the 
Koran.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  what 
has  to  be  explained  in  the  present  case  is,  not  the 
preservation  of  a  record  after  its  veiy  words  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  sacred,  but  the  process 
itself  of  forming  the  fixed  tradition.  Could  it 
have  been  fixed  down  to  so  many  mere  turns  of 
expression  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  apostles' 
teaching  and  preaching  freely  ?  And  would  either 
they  or  their  immediate  fellow-workers  in  instruct- 
ing others  have  had  any  reason  to  insist  on  the 
reproduction  of  what  they  taught  Mith  that  sort 
of  uniformity  ? 

Again,  it  is  said  that  the  oral  theory  alone  will 
account  for  the  differences  between  tlie  Gospels. 
But  the  force  of  this  argument  seems  to  depend 
on  adopting  a  point  of  view  which  is  too  much 
that  of  our  own  time.  The  wTiters  of  our  Gospels 
would  feel  themselves  to  be  far  more  nearly  on 
a  level  with  those  of  the  documents  (assuming 
that  they  had  such  before  them)  which  they  used, 
than  men  of  lat«r  generations  could.  And  it  is 
the  natural  tendency  of   historians   who  embody 
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matter  from  other  writings  in  their  own  works  to 
abbreviate  parts  of  it,  to  improve  the  style,  or  at 
least  to  alter  it  in  accordance  with  tneir  o^vn 
haVnts  of  expression,  and  at  times,  after  picturing 
to  themselves  the  scenes  described,  to  represent 
them  in  their  own  way.  Many  of  the  dillerences 
between  Mk  and  tlie  two  other  Synoptic  Gospels 
are  of  this  character.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  regard  to  Lk,  the  differences  between  which 
and  Mk  are,  as  has  been  said,  the  greatest.  More- 
over, even  in  the  case  of  intentional  quotation, 
there  was  in  ancient  times  less  desire  for  scrupu- 
lous accuracy  in  regard  to  the  exact  words  used 
than  there  is  at  the  present  day. 

(4)  The  Source  or  Sources  of  t/ie  matter  common 
to  Mt  and  Lk. — The  phenomena  here  are  in  various 
respects  different  from  those  examined  under  the 
last  head,  and  other  considerations  have  to  be 
applied  to  them.  The  material  in  question  forms 
such  a  distinct  mass  that  even  on  tlie  oral  hypo- 
thesis it  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  collected 
and  shaped  separately  from  that  account  of  the  life 
and  work  of  Christ  upon  which  our  attention  has 
so  far  been  fixed,  and  to  have  been  subsequently 
in  the  lirst  and  third  Gospels  combined  there- 
with. And  indeed  we  may,  with  at  least  as  good 
reason  as  before,  attribute  an  important  share  to 
the  influences  of  the  period  of  oral  teaching  in 
forming  the  body  of  tradition  now  in  question, 
though  the  needs  to  be  met  were  different  from 
those  which  called  forth  a  general  presentation 
of  our  Lord's  work.  Disciples  who  were  familiar 
mth  the  main  facts  of  His  life  would  be  impelled 
to  recur  again  and  again  to  His  precepts,  which 
were  to  be  the  guide  and  support  of  their  lives. 
Those  sayings  especially  would  be  called  to  mind 
and  repeated  which  set  forth  the  character  that 
was  to  distinguish  the  true  followers  of  Christ,  or 
which  gave  an  authoritative  decision  in  matters 
of  ordinary  conduct,  or  which  inculcated  the  spirit 
that  was  to  govern  the  members  of  the  infant 
Christian  communities  in  their  relations  with  one 
another,  or  prescribed  the  rules  that  were  to  ^uide 
the  missionaries  of  the  gospel,  or  which  afforded  a 
solace  and  stay  under  persecution  and  sorrow,  or, 
lastly,  which  spoke  of  that  great  consummation, 
that  coming  or  the  Lord  and  judgment  upon  an 
evil  world,  for  which  their  hearts  yearned  so 
eagerly.  In  view  of  these  wants,  it  would  be 
exceedingly  probable  that  sayings,  parables,  and 
discourses  upon  these  themes  should  soon  come  to 
be  put  together  and  handed  on  in  the  shape  of 
larger  or  smaller  collections  even  before  they  were 
written  down  (cf.  Weizsacker,  Apost.  Zcitalter, 
pp.  369-401).  They  would  form,  as  it  were,  a 
bodv  of  divine  law,  treasured  in  the  communities 
of  Christians.  The  form  and  contents  of  the  dis- 
courses in  Mt  specially  suggest  this  origin.  Other 
traits  appear  in  Lk  which  would  also  be  natural 
after  such  a  history  of  the  preservation  of  the 
material. 

But  can  the  resemblances  between  these  two 
Gospels  be  explained  solely  on  the  oral  theory? 
Those  who  think  so  have  a  stronger  case  here 
than  in  regard  to  the  resemblances  between  the 
same  Gospels  and  Mk.  There  the  close  parallelism 
between  the  sequence  of  sections  furnished  a  strong 
argument  against  that  theory  ;  here  the  great  dis- 
similarity of  arrangement  is  a  serious  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  same  document 
was  used  by  lx)th  evangelists.  There,  again,  the 
similarity  is  found  in  ordinary  narrative ;  here 
the  matter  in  question  consists  almost  entirely  of 
Christ's  own  teaching,  which  would  be  likely  to 
be  preserved  with  special  accuracy  even  in  oral 
repetition.  Nevertheless,  there  is  in  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  passages  under  consideration 
an  amount  of  verbal  agreement  which  it  is  hard 


to  account  for  without  supposing  some  intervention 
of  writing. 

By  those  who  suppose  that  the  use  of  a  single 
documentary  source,  which  contained  all  this 
matter,  will  explain  the  phenomena,  efforts  are 
made  to  reconstruct  that  document  through  a 
critical  comparison  of  Mt  and  Lk.  In  each  it 
may  certainly  have  been  altered  in  different  ways 
ana  at  different  points ;  and  it  will  be  fair  to 
remember  that  the  divergence  between  the  two 
Gospels,  as  they  now  lie  oefore  us,  would  in  all 
probability  be  greater  than  that  between  either  of 
them  and  the  common  source.  Further,  many 
pieces  of  teaching  in  it  may  have  been  introduced 
by  formulas  such  as  'Jesus  said,'  which  specified 
no  particular  occasion.  The  recently  discovered 
Oxyrhynchus  fragment  affords  an  illustration  of 
sayings  so  compiled.  The  very  different  positions 
which  the  same  sayings  occupy  in  the  lirst  and 
third  Gospels  may  thus  be  less  inconsistent  with 
their  derivation  from  a  common  document  than  we 
at  first  fancy.  Possibly,  it  would  not  have  been 
necessary  for  either  of  the  evangelists  to  do  such 
violence  to  the  source  as  we  may  be  inclined 
at  first  to  fancy,  in  pursuing  different  plans 
in  the  arrangement  of  their  material.  That 
the  first  was  inclined  to  mass  together  similar 
material,  seems  to  be  rendered  probable  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  one  or  two  cases  in  which 
pieces  of  teaching  from  Mk  and  from  another 
source  seem  to  have  been  woven  together  in  Mt, 
which  in  Lk  remain  separate.  Thus  Lk  has  an 
account  of  a  charge  to  the  Twelve  (9*'")  which  is 
closely  parallel  to  Alk  6®"^^  He  has  also  an  address 
to  the  Seventy  in  ch.  10.  Now,  the  substance  of 
yv  8-12  Qf  ^\yQ  latter  is  found  woven  with  the 
substance  of  Mk  6^"^^  in  Mt  lO'^"^^.  Something  of 
the  same  kind  may  perhaps  be  observed  on  com- 
paring Mt  24.  25,  Mk  13>-",  Lk  2P-=«  17^'-"  12*'-*8 
igi2-28  Yet,  to  show  how  cautious  we  must  be 
in  drawing  inferences,  it  may  be  worth  while  tt) 
observe  that  in  Lk  10^-"^'  compared  with  Mt  10'^ 
and  ll^"''^  the  usual  parts,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
two  evangelists  are  reversed. 

In  connexion  with  the  question  before  us,  the 
greater  or  less  clearness  and  naturalness  of  the 
contexts  in  which  the  same  sayings  occur  in  Mt 
and  Lk  respectively  must  also  oe  taken  into 
account.  But  this  is  a  subject  on  whicli  there  is 
wide  diversity  of  view.  To  the  present  writer  it 
seems  that  the  connexions  are  far  more  often 
obscure  and  difficult  in  Lk  tlian  in  Mt.  But 
however  tliis  may  be,  and  when  every  allowance 
has  been  made  wnich  our  ignorance  ot  the  actual 
form  of  the  common  document  may  suggest,  it 
remains  very  difficult  to  believe  either,  on  tlie  one 
hand,  that  any  one  in  the  circle  in  which  the  first 
Gospel  must  have  been  composed  should  have 
employed  the  amount  of  literary  art  and  labour 
necessary  to  construct  the  discourses  found  iu  that 
Gospel  out  of  fragments ;  or  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  third  evangelist,  if  he  had  thase  wholes 
before  him,  should  have  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
break  thom  up. 

Moreover,  the  hypothesis  that  the  two  -  evan- 
gelists derived  all  this  matter  from  the  same 
document,  is  as  incapable  as  the  oral  theory  of 
explaining  the  singular  phenomenon  referred  to 
above  as  to  the  degree  or  agreement  in  different 
parts  (see  i.  (1)  (6)).  For  the  character  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter in  the  two  classes  of  parallel  passages 
affords  no  reason  for  either  evangelist  having  pre- 
served it  with  so  much  less  fidelity  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other.  It  would  seem  to  be  more 
possible  to  accoimt  for  the  facts  by  supposing 
that  two  compilations  which  had  in  the  main  an 
independent  history,  though  copies  of  some  of  the 
same  written  fragments  nave  passed  into  each. 
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hare  been  embodied  in  the  tirst  and  third  Gospels 

respectively. 

(5)  Some  sJtbsidiary  features  of  relationship. — 
There  are  no  groups  of  facts  indicative  of  con- 
nexion between  tlie  Synoptic  Gospels,  or  between 
pairs  of  them,  which  are  at  all  comparable  in 
extent  and  prominence  with  those  discussed  under 
the  two  last  headings.  A  few  others,  however, 
which  need  investigation  must  be  briefly  noticed. 

(rt)  In  spite  of  the  signs  of  'priority'  in  Mk  on 
the  whole,  there  are  cases  in  which  Mt  or  Lk  or 
lK»th  of  them  have  a  stronger  appearance  of  origin- 
ality in  particular  words,  or  turns  of  expression, 
and  even  in  the  character  of  a  whole  section.  Mk 
1**~"  2^"^'^  3^"®,  compared  with  their  parallels,  may 
be  taken  as  examples.  Similarly,  there  are  in- 
stances in  which  Mk  has  words  or  phrases  not 
like  his  usual  style,  and  which  occur  more  fre- 
quently in  one  or  both  the  others  {e.g.  6  iraT7]p  6  iv 
Tois  oi'pavois  in  Mk  11^=  Mt  6H  It  appears  only 
here  in  Mk,  but  is  common  in  Mt). 

(b)  Again,  altliough  the  records  of  Christ's  teach- 
ing are  so  much  more  limited  in  Mk  than  in  Mt  and 
Lk,  that  Gospel  has,  in  certain  cases,  accounts  of 
discourses  which,  so  far  as  they  extend,  are  closely 
parallel  with  Mt  and  Lk ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
accounts  of  these  two  are  longer  and,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  parallel  with  one  another.  Here, 
plainly,  Mk  is  not  the  source,  and  does  not  in  all 
respects  most  fullv  represent  it  (e.g.  cf.  Mk  1^-^ 
M-ith  Mt  3"-i-  and  Lk  .S'-";  Mk  322-»  with  Mt  122^  =" 
and  Lk  IV^-^  and  121"). 

(c)  In  narratives  in  which  Mt  and  Lk  are  on  the 
whole  closely  parallel  with  Mk,  they  yet  have 
little  touches,  phrases,  etc.,  in  common,  which  are 
not  in  Mk  (e.g.  cf.  Mk  2^  with  Mt  9^  and  Lk  5^8 ; 
Mk  -y  with  Mt  9»  and  Lk  5^ ;  Mk  2^  with  Mt 
917  and  Lk  5^). 

Holtzmann's  assumption,  in  his  Synopt.  Evang., 
that  although  the  source  common  to  the  three 
Synoptic  Gospels  is  on  the  whole  most  nearly  re- 

Sroduced  in  Mk,  yet  there  are  cases  in  which  it 
as  been  more  exactly  preserved  in  the  other  two, 
seems  capable  of  explaining  many  at  least  of  these 
phenomena  in  a  simple  manner.  It  should,  further, 
be  remembered  that  some  discourses  or  incidents  of 
which  that  document  may  have  contained  accounts, 
may  also  have  been  elsewhere  recorded  in  a  fuller 
or  slightly  difierent  form,  and  that  Mt  and  Lk 
may  have  known  of  these  other  records,  and  have 
adopted  them,  or  at  least  been  influenced  by  their 
recollection  of  them,  in  particular  instances. 

These  considerations  render  it  unnecessary  to 
suppose,  with  B.  Weiss,  that  Matthew's  '  Logia ' 
(if  we  may  for  convenience  so  speak)  was  used  in 
the  composition  of  Mk,  as  well  as  in  Mt  and  Lk, 
though  in  Mk  only  to  a  very  much  smaller  extent. 
They  also  go  far  to  destroy  the  force  of  such 
evidence  as  is  alleged  in  support  of  the  view  that 
our  first  Gospel  was  known  and  made  use  of  by 
our  third  evangelist.  The  wide  diflerences  between 
the  two  render  it  very  difficult  to  suppose  this 
to  have  been  the  case.  Ways  of  accounting  for 
coincidences  between  them  which  do  not  assume 
knowledge  of  one  Gospel  by  the  writer  of  the 
other  are  therefore  to  be  preferred.  In  addition 
to  those  already  suggested,  it  may  be  observed 
that  accidental  agreement,  revision  by  lat^r  hands, 
and  unintentional  assimilation  of  the  texts  of  the 
two  by  copyists,  may  well  in  conjunction  be  respon- 
sible for  a  considerable  number  of  the  instances. 
Others  explain  the  class  of  phenomena  to  which 
we  are  referring,  by  the  supposition  (alluded  to 
above,  p.  237)  that  the  third  evangelist  knew  the 
first.  Holtzmann  himself  has  adopted  this  view, 
thus  rendering  his  earlier  hypothesis,  that  the 
original  common  document  diS^ered  in  certain 
respects  from  Mk,  and  is  at  times  more  exactly 
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reproduced  in  the  tirst  and  third  Gospels,  to  a  great 
extent  unnecessary,  as  he  has  explained  in  his 
Einleitung,  pp.  363,  364.  It  is  only  suggested,  how- 
ever, that  the  third  evangelist  was  influenced  by 
'reminiscences'  of  Mt,  which  is  in  itself  a  con- 
fession that  the  evidences  of  dependence  are  some- 
what vague  and  scanty.  We  believe  that  we  shall 
have  the  majority  of  critics  on  our  side  in  asserting 
that  they  are  altogether  too  slight  to  withstand 
the  case  that  may  be  made  out,  on  pure  grounds 
of  general  probability  and  apart  from  any  theory 
of  inspiration,  against  any  knowledge  of  the  first 
Grospel  by  the  writer  of  the  third,  from  the  wide 
divergences  between  them. 

(6)  Features  peculiar  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
severally,  and  summary  icith  regard  to  the  com- 
position of  each. 

As  the  question  of  the  composition  of  Mt  is  the 
most  complex  and  difficult,  we  will  reserve  it  till 
the  last,  and  be^in— 

(a)  With  Mark.  It  wUl,  I  believe,  be  very  gener- 
ally allowed  by  critics  at  the  jiresent  day  that 
the  Mark  who  is  referred  to  in  >i  T  had  a  part  of 
some  kind  in  the  composition  of  our  second  Gospel  ; 
for  the  tradition  to  that  effect  is  too  strong  to  be 
altogether  set  aside.  But  what  was  that  part? 
It  is  well  known  that  this  Gospel  is  distinguished 
by  many  touches  which  it  is  specially  natural  to 
attribute  to  recollection  of  St.  Peter's  teach- 
ing. But  did  these  form  part  of  the  work  which 
was  used  in  the  composition  of  Mt  and  Lk,  and 
were  they  eliminated  by  the  writers  of  these 
Gospels  ?  In  other  words,  was  our  Mk  itself,  as 
we  have  it,  one  of  the  original  documents  into 
Avhich  the  Synoptic  Gospels  are  to  be  analyzed? 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  did  Mark  himself  take  a 
document — the  same  which  was  used  in  Mt  and  Lk 
— and  revise  it,  though  much  more  slightly,  only 
adding  to  it  traits  here  and  there  which  he  had 
derived  from  his  close  intercourse  with  St.  Peter  ? 
It  cannot  be  said  that  criticism  has  as  yet  even 
approximated  to  a  decision  on  this  point.  If  a 
well-assured  position  in  regard  to  it  is  ever  reached, 
it  must  be  mainly  through  a  careful  examination 
and  weighing  of  all  those  individual  points  in 
which  Mk  diflers  from  the  other  two  Synoptic 
Gospels  in  parallel  contexts,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  they  can  best  be  explained  as  the  result 
of  alteration  in  Mk,  or  revision  in  the  two  others. 
But,  in  regard  to  point  after  point,  several  con- 
siderations have  to  be  borne  in  mind ;  there  is 
also  a  possibility  sometimes  of  other  explanations 
of  the  facts  ;  and  throughout,  the  bias  of  each 
critic  is  apt  to  tell  in  favour  of  one  theory  or 
another,  so  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
matter  to  form  a  sound  general  impression. 

(b)  The  question  of  the  authorship  and  com- 
position of  the  third  Gospel  cannot  be  separated 
from  that  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  is 
generally  admitted,  on  the  ground  of  remarkably 
plentiful  indications  of  style  and  other  character- 
istics, that  the  composition  of  these  two  books 
was  the  work  of  the  same  hand  ;  and  further, 
that  the  second  of  them  includes  accounts  of  some 
of  St.  Paul's  missionary  journeys  by  one  who  was 
himself  a  companion  of  his  at  the  time.  But  the 
question  of  the  authorship  is  at  first  sight  rendered 
complex  by  evident  signs  that  other  sources  have 
been  used  as  well  in  certain  parts  of  both  works. 
It  ■N^'ill,  however,  I  believe,  be  found  to  be  much 
simpler  than  is  generally  supposed.  For  those 
portions  of  the  Acts,  or  certain  of  them,  which  are 
allowed  to  be  by  a  companion  of  St.  Paul  are,  if  I 
mistake  not,  marked  to  an  eminent  degree  by  those 
special  words  and  expressions  which  are  found 
throughout  the  two  works,  though  in  many  parts 
they  are  scattered  sparsely.  That  is  to  say,  the 
man  who  ■v^Trote  those  memorials  of  journeys  in 
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which  he  himself  accompanied  the  ajjostle,  was  the 
same  who  jtut  together  accounts,  written  and  oral, 
which  he  obtained  from  otliers,  of  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Christ  and  the  early  history  of  tlie 
Church,  and  in  reproducing  tliem  left  ui)on  them 
some  marks  of  his  own  literary  habits.  (See 
Expositor,  1893,  pt.  i.  p.  330  f.)  If,  then,  tlie 
author  of  tlje  (iosnel  and  tlie  Acts  was  a  companion 
of  St.  Paul,  it  will  be  readily  allowed  that  lie  was 
none  other  than  Luke,  who  is  singled  out  by 
tradition. 

St.  Luke  has  placed  a  short  introduction  at  the 
beginning  of  iiis  Gospel  (l^"'')  wliidi  is  full  of  sig- 
nificance both  as  to  the  method  in  which  the 
knowledge  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ 
was  preserved  generally,  and  as  to  the  purjwse 
of  his  own  book.  He  distinguishes  virtually  two 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  transmission  of  the 
facts  up  to  the  time  at  which  he  was  writing. 
First  they  were  delivered  orally  by  those  who 
'  from  the  beginning  were  eye  -  witnesses  and 
ministers  of  the  word ' ;  then  after  a  time 
attempts  began  to  be  made  to  write  down  what 
hatl  been  thus  learned,  or  portions  of  it.  Indi- 
vidual memljers  of  the  Church  were  also  more  or 
less  fully  and  carefully  instructed  in  the  facts. 

Adv*)cates  of  the  oral  theory  have  asserted 
that  St.  Liike  treats  the  written  accounts  to 
which  he  refers  as  no  longer  possessing  import- 
ance. They  find  this  meaning  in  the  aorist  ^Tre- 
xdpv'To-*'.  IJut  the  force  of  the  aorist  will  be  fully 
recognized  if  we  regard  it  as  emphasizing  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  task  and  the  tentative  character  of 
the  efforts  to  perform  it.  Unquestionably,  his  aim 
was  to  supply  something  more  adequate.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  his  language  inconsistent  with 
the  supposition  that  he  was  prepared  to  make  use 
of  any  suitable  written  material  that  came  to  his 
hand,  as  well  as  of  traditions  orally  delivered. 
And  it  is  in  every  way  most  natural  to  suppose 
that  he  would  do  this. 

If  the  arguments  described  above  (i.  (3))  be  sound, 
the  record  which  is  most  nearly  represented  in  Mk, 
or  that  Gosjiel  itself,  was  one  ot  tlie  chief  docu- 
ments that  he  used.  He  may  besides  this  have 
had  another  document,  whence  mainly  he  derived 
that  subject-matter  which  is  common  to  him  ^\■ith 
Mt — a  document  where  it  was  arranged  to  a  great 
extent  in  a  manner  diflerent  from  that  in  which 
we  find  it  in  the  first  Gospel.  Or,  again,  he  may 
have  obtained  it  by  an  independent  labour  of 
collection,  by  himself  transcribing  short  pieces 
which  had  been  early  committed  to  writing,  or 
by  making  extracts  from  longer  accounts,  such 
as  those  to  which  he  seems  to  refer  in  his  preface, 
and  also  by  writing  down  some  things  immediately 
from  oral  tradition.  In  one  or  other  of  tliese  ways, 
also,  he  acquired  those  additional  parables,  pieces 
of  teaching,  and  incidents,  special  to  his  Gospel 
which  he  introduces  into  the  Synoptic  outline, 
including  them  more  particularly  in  the  long 
insertion  between  Christ  s  departure  from  Galilee 
(9*')  and  His  final  a.scent  to  Jerusalem  (19"'),  the 
point  at  which  Lk  again  begins  to  run  parallel  to  the 
other  two  Synojjtic  Gospels.  His  account  of  the 
birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  birth  and  early 
years  of  our  Lord,  may  very  probably  have  been 
taken  from  some  special  written  narrative.  It  has 
a  peculiarly  Aramaic  colouring  and  other  features 
of  its  own.  It  would  have  been  a  very  congenial 
occupation  to  a  man  such  as  from  his  two  works 
we  know  the  autlior  of  the  third  Gospel  to  have 
been,  to  make  notes  of  information  that  he  received 
concerning  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus,  to  copy 
out  and  keep  precious  pieces  of  His  teaching.  He 
may  have  begun  to  do  this  long  before  ne  set 
forth  the  material  he  had  amassed  in  his  Gospel, 
or  even  thought  of  doing  so ;  and  visits  to  Pales- 


tine, as  on  the  occasion  when  St.  Paul  was  seized 
at  Jerusalem  and  imprisoned  at  Csesarea,  would 
give  him  very  favourable  opportunities  for  going 
on  with  this  work. 

((•)  The  question  as  to  the  composition  and 
authorship  of  the  ^V^^  Gospel  is  rendered  si»ecially 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  strong  and 
unwavering  early  tradition  that  the  Apostle  Mat- 
thew wrote  in  Hebrew,  while  the  relations  of  our 
Mt  with  the  other  Synoptics,  and  especially  with 
Mk,  which  are  evidently  through  the  Greek,  are 
of  a  kind  to  preclude  tlie  idea  that,  as  it  .stands, 
it  is  a  mere  translation.  The  manner  in  which 
these  facts  are  recognized  and  dealt  with  by  such 
an  eminent  advocate  of  the  oral  theory  as  West- 
cott  is  very  instructive.  '  The  jmrts,'  he  writes, 
*  of  the  Aramaic  oral  Gospel  which  were  adopted 
by  St.  Matthew  already  existed  in  the  Greek 
counterpart.  The  change  was  not  so  much  a 
version  as  a  substitution  ;  and  frequent  coincidence 
with  common  parts  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke, 
which  were  derived  from  the  same  oral  Greek 
Gospel,  was  a  necessary  con.se(^uence '  (Introd.  p. 
228  n. ).  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  conceive 
how  the  process  suggestetl  could  have  been  carried 
out  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  actual 
phenomena.  It  is  much  simpler  to  supi)ose  that, 
with  the  view  of  supplementing  a  Greek  document 
which  existed  already  (viz.  Mk  or  the  document 
most  nearly  represented  by  it),  he  translated  from 
a  Hebrew  (or  Aramaic)  Gospel,  which  may  well 
have  been  composed  by,  or  may  at  least  in  some 
•way  have  been  connected  with  the  teaching  of,  the 
Apostle  Matthew.  But  we  seem  to  have  no  means 
of  deciding  Avhether  such  a  work  contained  other 
portions  corresponding  to  the  matter  in  Mk.  It 
may  have  done  so,  and  the  touches  peculiar  to  Mt 
and  that  Hebraic  tone  and  disposition  to  empha- 
size the  connexion  between  the  new  dispensation 
and  the  old,  which  are  more  or  less  noticeable  in 
it  as  a  whole,  may  be  thence  derived.  The  manner 
also  in  which  the  subject-matter  taken  from  the 
different  sources  has  been  combined  in  the  (^Ireek 
Mt  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  order  in  the 
Hebrew  work.  For  although  Papias'  description 
of  St.  Matthew's  work  as  '  The  Oracles,' as  well  as 
the  nature  of  the  matter  which  there  is  most 
reason  to  suppose  taken  from  it,  make  it  highly 
probable  that  it  was  specially  characterized  by 
the  records  it  gave  of  Christ's  teaching,  its  con- 
tents need  not  have  been  strictly  confined  to  this. 
Some  light  might  be  thrown  on  these  points  if 
we  knew  more  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebreics ;  for  it  is  not  unnatural  to  surmise  that 
this  heretical  Gospel  may  have  been  based  upon, 
or  have  borne  some  similarity  to,  the  Hebrew  Mt. 
Unfortunately,  our  knowledge  of  this  work  also 
is  so  scanty  that  no  conclusions  can  be  .safely 
drawn  from  it.  (All  that  is  known  respecting  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  has  been  recently 
put  together  and  reviewed  by  Hamack,  Chron.  i. 
p.  625  ff.). 

Once  more,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
in  a  simple  manner  how  the  Greek  Mt  could  have 
been  translated  from  a  Hebrew  original,  even  in 
those  parts  where  it  is  not  parallel  witii  Mk  ;  for 
its  ob.served  relations  with  Lk  have  also  to  be  taken 
into  account.  How  does  there  come  to  be  in  these 
two  Gospels  that  singular  combination  of  parallel 
passages  whose  verbal  similarity  is  such  that  they 
could  not  have  been  obtained  through  independent 
translation,  with  others  sufficiently  different  to  be 
so  accounted  for  t  We  may,  perliaps,  get  a  hint 
of  the  circumstances  under  wliicli  this  resulted 
from  Papias'  reference  to  a  time  wiien  there  was 
no  received  representative  of  Matthew's  Hebrew 
work,  but  each  translated  it  as  he  could.  Such  a 
state  of  things  may  well  have  led  to  the  trans- 
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lation  of  difterent  portions  having  been  written 
down  at  diti'erent  times.  Some  of  these  translated 
fragments  may  have  become  current  before  others, 
and  so  have  been  embodied  in  both  Mt  and  Lk. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  which  we  have  discussed  in  regard  to 
the  connexion  between  our  Greek  Mt  and  a 
Hebrew  source,  it  is  marked  by  features  which 
fully  justify  us  in  regarding  it  as  that  setting 
fortli  of  the  Gospel  history  in  Greek  which  kept 
closest  both  in  spirit  and  in  form  to  the  mode  of 
presenting  the  Gospel  in  the  Aramaic-speaking 
Church. 

ii.  The  Fourth  Gospel,  especially  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  Synoptic  Gospels. — It  is  impossible 
to  review  here  the  whole  subject  of  the  author- 
ship and  historical  character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
and  many  points  connected  therewith  may  be 
more  naturally  treated  in  the  article  specially 
devoted  to  this  Gospel.  In  a  general  article  on 
the  Gospels,  however,  it  will  be  suitable,  and  even 
necessary,  that  we  should  compare  the  first  three 
Gospels  as  a  class  with  the  fourth,  and  consider 
some  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  contrast  which 
they  present.  Some  of  the  chief  difficulties  felt  in 
regard  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  Jn 
are  in  point  of  fact  due  to,  while  others  have  been 
mainly  suggested  and  are  emphasized  by,  its 
differences  from  the  Synoptics.  It  is  also  not  less 
true,  though  it  has  been  less  commonly  noticed, 
that  there  are  features  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
which  are  not  easily  understood  when  they  are 
viewed  in  the  light  of  Jn ;  for  the  superior 
credibility  of  the  respective  accounts  is  by  no 
means  always  on  one  side. 

We  will  therefore  touch  on  the  main  respects  in 
which  the  representations  of  the  life  and  work 
and  person  of  Christ  in  Jn  and  the  S}"noptic 
Gospels  need  to  be  examined  in  relation  to  one 
another,  and  then  discuss  briefly  the  problem  how 
the  subject  as  a  whole  should  have  come  to  be 
presented  in  these  two  ways,  and  whether  it  is 
consistent  with  the  truth  of  each,  and  with  the 
traditional  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

(1)  The  march  of  events,  manner  in  which  Christ's 
person  and  office  toere  manifested ,  and  method  and 
effects  of  His  ministry. — That  SjTioptic  outline,  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  is  of  a 
simple  character.  Immediately  after  the  baptism 
of  Jesus  and  His  temptation  in  the  wilderness 
have  been  recorded,  it  proceeds  to  the  opening  of 
HLs  ministry  in  Galilee,  and  is  entirely  occupied 
with  His  works  and  teaching  in  that  district  and 
the  neighbouring  parts  to  the  east  and  north,  till 
His  final  departure  therefrom.  It  seems  then  to 
conduct  Him  continuously  to  Jerusalem  for  that 
Passover  at  which  He  suffered,  though  it  does  so 
by  more  or  le.ss  protracted  and  circuitous  journey- 
ings,  in  the  course  of  which  He  is  still  seen 
engaged  in  His  work  of  teaching  and  healing. 
For  anything  the  Synoptic  Gospels  say,  we  might 
supiK)se  that  Jesus  paid  no  visit  to  Jerusalem 
during  His  ministrj'  till  that  time  when  He  was 
crucitied.  Further,  we  note  that  between  the  two 
limits,  the  first  proclamation  of  the  gospel  in 
GalUee  and  His  crucifixion,  not  one  of  them  gives 
chronological  marks  properly  so  called.  They 
scarcely  even  note  the  passing  of  the  seasons. 
(There  is  an  indication  of  the  occurrence  of  a  spring- 
time, Mt  121  =  Mk  2"-^=Lk  &,  and  there  are  one  or 
two  allusions  to  observances  which  were  connected 
■with  particular  times  of  year).  It  is  true  that  the 
more  carefully  we  study  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the 
more  clearly  do  we  perceive  in  our  Lord's  work  as 
they  represent  it  certain  stages  and  turning-points 
which  follow  one  another  according  to  a  very 
natural  order  of  development.  And  we  may  con- 
clude that  their  arrangement  of   His  words  and 


deeds  corresponds  in  the  main  to  successive  periods 
in  His  life.  But  these  periods  can  be  ascertained 
only  by  a  study  of  the  internal  character  of  the 
narrative. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
flight  of  time  during  ChrLst's  ministry  is  marked, 
not  indeed  by  ordinary  chronology  or  references 
to  events  of  external  nistory,  but  by  the  mention 
of  several  Jewish  feasts.  This  Gospel  is  in  fact 
chiefly  taken  up  with  records  of  what  happened 
during  the  visits  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem  on  the 
occasion  of  these  feas^ts.  In  a  word,  the  centre  of 
interest  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  is  Galilee,  in  the 
Fourth  it  is  Jerusalem  and  Judaja. 

When  the  two  plans  of  narration  are  compared, 
it  is  found  possible  to  tit  them  together,  Avithout 
forcing,  to  an  extent  which  is  remarkable,  con- 
sidering the  diflerence  between  their  plans,  and  the 
absence  of  any  indication  on  tlie  part  of  the  fourth 
evangelist  as  to  how  the  contents  of  his  Gospel 
are  to  be  combined  with  the  Synoptic  record.  He 
represents  Jesus  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  John 
the  Baptist  subsequently  to  His  baptism,  and  as 
then  returning  to  Galilee.  The  first  \-isit  to 
Jerusalem  which  he  describes  is  for  a  Passover 
that  happened  soon  after  this,  and  before  (as  it 
would  seem)  the  commencement  of  His  regular 
ministry  in  Galilee  (Jn  1^-2'-).  In  the  holy  city 
itself  and  in  Judsea,  at  the  time  of  this  feast, 
Christ's  public  work  began,  according  to  Jn 
(2i3_43j  He  returns  to  Galilee  by  the  most  direct 
route,  through  Samaria,  and  i)reaches  there  during 
His  brief  stay  (4*'^).  So  we  are  brought  to  a 
point  (4^'^)  corresponding  with  the  beginning  and 
early  days  of  the  ministry  in  Galilee  described  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  fourth  evangelist 
then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  a  visit  to 
Jerusalem  for  a  Jewish  feast.  It  is  the  only  one 
occurring  during  the  period  of  the  Galiltean 
ministry,  and  curiously  in  this  single  instance  he 
does  not  specify  what  feast  it  was  (ch.  5).  In  6-7* 
we  have  narratives  connected  with  Galilee,  some  of 
the  main  incidents  of  which  are  given  also  in  the 
Synoptics,  and  which  belong,  according  to  all  the 
evangelists,  to  the  latter  part  of  His  ministry 
there.  Jn  gives  notes  of  time  ;  this  section  in  his 
Gospel  relates  to  the  interval  between  the  ap- 
proach of  a  Passover  (March),  for  which  Jesus  did 
not  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  following  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  (September),  when  He  finally  left 
Galilee.  In  contrast  with  the  impression  given  us 
by  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  Jesus,  according  to  Jn, 
went  straight  to  Jerusalem  for  this  feast,  and  His 
journey  thither  must  have  been  swift  (Jn  7-"^^). 
There  followed  at  the  beginning  of  winter  the 
Feast  of  Dedication,  for  which  Jesus  was  also 
there.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  how  much  of  Jn 
7n_l(p  is  connected  with  the  former,  how  much 
with  the  latter,  of  these  feasts  ;  how  much,  again, 
belongs  to  the  intervening  weeks,  or  whether  Jesus 
spent  the  whole  of  this  time  in  Jerusalem  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  or  retired  for  any  part 
of  it  to  a  greater  distance.  The  interval  between 
the  Feast  of  Dedication  and  His  last  Passover  He 
spent  in  Pera?a,  where  He  still  taught  and  won 
disciples  (10^"""'^'),  and  in  the  north-east  corner  of 
Judaja  (11*^),  saving  His  visit  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerusalem  for  the  great  miracle  at  Bethany 
(ll^"**).  The  Synoptic  Gospels  are  so  far  in  agree- 
ment with  Jn  that  they  indicate  a  ministry  in  this 
I  same  region  ]>efore  the  final  going  up  to  Jerusalem 
I  (Mt  191--=  Mk  IQi,  Lk  less  definitely).  The  Synoptic 
and  Johannine  narratives  begin  to  correspond  more 
:  closely  at  the  approach  to  the  city  on  this  last 
'  visit,  though  there  are  stUI  many  divergences  in 
j  detail. 

I      As  regards  the  main   and   most  characteristic 
!  difference    thus    far    noticed    between    the    first 
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three  Gospels  and  Jn,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  all 
considerations  of  historical  probability  are  in 
favour  of  Christ's  liaving  made  freauent  visits  to 
Jerusalem,  such  as  are  related  by  the  latter.  As 
a  religious  Jew,  and  e8i>ecially  one  who  would  not 
be  detained  by  any  of  the  occupations  of  a  secular 
calling,  He  would  naturally  attend  many  of  the 
feasts.  It  is,  moreover,  inconceivable  that,  having 
His  great  prophetic  missitm  to  discharge.  He  would 
confine  His  teaching  till  the  last  few  days  of  His 
life  to  the  north  and  east  of  Palestine,  and  never 
seek  to  declare  His  message  in  the  great  centre  of 
the  religious  life  of  the  chosen  peoi)le,  where  the 
effects  of  doing  so  would  be  so  much  farther- 
reaching,  and  all  the  local  associations  would 
add  to  the  significance  of  His  words  and  deeds. 
Again,  the  catastrophe  described  by  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  themselves,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  brought  about, — the  enmity  of  the  ruling 
priests,  lawyers,  and  Pharisees  in  Jerusalem, — 
must  have  been  prepared  for.  The  work  of  Jesus 
in  the  country  districts  could  hardly  of  itself  have 
threatened  their  authority  in  such  a  way  as  to 
inspire  their  determination  to  destroy  Him.  The 
two  or  three  days  of  teaching  in  Jerusalem  which 
preceded  their  formal  conspiracy  against  Him 
would  have  been  altogether  insufficient  to  bring 
their  hostility  to  a  head,  if  tliere  had  not  been 
already  deep-seated  hatred.  Various  slight  indi- 
cations in  tne  Synoptic  Gospels,  such  as  instances 
of  His  having  disciples  and  friends  in  Judaea,  may 
be  also  more  easily  explained  if  He  had  actually 
taught  there  during  the  earlier  part  of  His 
ministry. 

We  pass  on  to  consider  the  representation  of  tlie 
history,  viewed  not  so  much  as  a  series  of  events 
as  in  its  moral  and  spiritual  aspects.  From  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  it  appears  that  Jesus  made  the 
formation  of  a  little  band  of  devoted  disciples  and 
their  instruction  and  training  a  primary  aim  of 
His  earthly  ministry.  (See  esp.  Mk  3'^-",  Mt 
1310-17.61.82^  Mk  4«,  Mt  10).  In  Jn  this  work  is 
more  minutely  and  fully  related.  We  see  the  first 
gathering  of  a  few  around  Him  (1**''),  which 
would  naturally  precede  any  formal  call  to  de6nite 
service,  such  as  that  which  is  referred  to  Mt  4^^"^ 
=  Mk  lis-**.  From  the  beginning  almost  of  His 
public  ministry  He  moves  about  surrounded  by  a 
few  who  have  attached  themselves  to  Him  (Jn  2--  ^^ 
322  42. 8. 27)  fjjg  impression  made  on  them  by  His 
deeds  and  words  is  specially  recorded  ( Jn  2"- 1'  4^"). 
The  conditions  necessary  for  the  slow  growth  and 
due  probation  of  their  faith  were  not  interfered 
with  by  the  singularly  full  and  exalted  declarations 
concerning  His  person  and  work  made  even  by  the 
Baptist  (P»-3«),  and  througliout  by  Himself  to 
disciples  (1"  3^^^'),  and  also  in  the  hearing  of  a 
wider  circle  as  early  as  the  second  recorded  visit 
to  Jerusalem  (S""*^).  For,  distinct  tliough  these 
claims  might  be,  their  nature  and  the  language  in 
which  they  were  expressed  were  so  new,  and  His 
course  of  conduct  as  a  whole  corresponded  so  little 
with  common  expectation,  that  to  apprehend  His 
meaning  rightly  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty, 
and  the  faith  even  of  those  most  favourably  disposed 
to  receive  Him,  or  who  had  already  given  Him  their 
allegiance,  was  put  to  a  severe  test  therebv.  The 
reality  of  the  trial  appears  alike  in  Jn  and  tne  other 
three  (comp.  Jn  fj'^--^  with  Mt  16'3-i»=Mk  S^-^= 
Lk  9'*-^).  In  each  account  the  faith  of  the  Twelve 
is  recognized  as  a  great  victory,  and  they  are  con- 
trasted with  others.  A  class  of  persons  who  had 
for  a  time  taken  up  the  jwsition  of  discijiles,  but 
who  afterwards  fell  away  through  the  perplexity 
which  He  caused  them, — through  becoming  dis- 
appointed in  Him, — is  clearly  portrayed  in  Jn 
(6<»-«;  and  cf.  7»  S"*^-  ll«--«'  12"),  though  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  the}-  hardly  come  before  us. 


Jesus  Himself  saw  that  some  of  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  disciples  were  of  tliis  unreliable 
character,  before  either  they  themselves  or  others 
knew  it  (2'^"="*).  That  there  should  have  been  this 
class  is  in  every  way  probable,  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  case,  and  in  view  of  facts  like  the 
wide  popularitjy  for  a  time  of  the  Prophet  of 
Nazareth,  which  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  too,  relate. 
But  it  is  almost  inconceivaole  that  any  one  writing 
at  the  end  of  the  Ist  or  beginning  of  the  2nd  cent, 
should  have  described  them  in  a  manner  so  true  to 
liistorical  circumstances,  except  from  actual  recol- 
lection of  instances.  There  was  no  motive  or 
guidance  for  doing  so  in  the  trials  of  the  Church 
at  that  time.  Those  who  fell  aw'ay  then  did  so 
under  the  influence  of  the  love  of  the  world,  or  of 
philosophy,  or  the  fear  of  persecution.  A  moral 
in  regard  to  the  last-named  cause  of  defection 
might  be  pointed  from  examples  of  secret  believers 
who  were  afraid  to  confess  Christ,  and  such  are 
spoken  of  in  Jn  (12^^  jgss .  (.f.  also  7'*),  but  they 
are  a  distinct  class  from  those  mentioned  above, 
whose  conduct  was  such  as  would  have  occurred 
among  those  who  were  compelled  to  judge  of 
the  claims  of  Jesus  during  His  lifetime,  but  not 
afterwards. 

The  chief  points  on  which  the  conflicts  of  Jesus 
with  the  Jews  turn  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  appear 
also  in  Jn  (cf.  Mt  1238-«;  Mt  16i-<=Mk  S'^-'^;  Lk 
1 P*-  ^-^  with  Jn  2'*).  They  make  charges  of  demon- 
iacal possession  (cf .  Mt  9^*,  Mt  12^^-  =  Mk  S~«-  =  Lk 
ll""^-  with  Jn  S-"*-  *'■>■  02 1019-  «»■  ").  They  charge  Him 
with  disregarding  the  Sabbath  (cf.  Mt  12''^-  =  Mk 
2^«-^hk  0^"-,  Mt  12««'-  =  Mk  3"r=Lk.6«'^-,  Lk  13'"«- 
W^-  with  Jn  5i»-  ^*- 1«  T"-*-  ^'-^  9^*-  ^«).  At  the  same  time 
the  difference  in  the  illustration  which  Christ  uses 
as  an  argumentnm  ad  hoviinem  in  Mt  12"  and  in 
Jn  T''^  should  be  noticed,  and  the  exquisite  suita- 
bility of  each  to  the  particular  scene  of  contro- 
versy. The  one  would  come  home  to  the  country- 
folk of  Galilee,  to  whom  such  a  case  of  conscience 
may  even  have  been  already  familiar  ;  the  force  of 
the  other  would  be  felt  by  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem, 
with  their  high  sense  of  the  importance  of  such 
lK)ints  of  ceremonial  law. 

As  regards  the  character  of  the  miracles  in  Jn, 
it  is  curious  that  he  does  not  relate  any  example 
of  the  cure  of  one  possessed  with  a  devil — which, 
according  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  was  one  of  the 
commonest  kinds  of  our  Lord  s  miracles.  Tliis  is 
the  more  singular  because  teaching  as  to  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  Christ's  mission  could  be  de- 
duced from  such  miracles,  and  was  so  by  Christ 
Himself,  according  to  the  Synoptic  narrative  (Mt 
1220-30  =  Mk  3'-''-="  =  Lk  11"--*).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  first  miracle  recorded  in  Jn  (2i'")  is  of  a  ditl'er- 
ent  type  from  any  in  the  Synoptics.  The  other 
miracles  in  Jn  are  either  the  same  as,  or  similar 
in  kind  to,  those  which  they  relate.  The  miracle 
of  raisiuf'  Lazarus,  however,  seems  to  surpass  in 
wonder  the  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter  and  of 
the  widow's  son,  though  on  consideration  it  may 
well  be  questioned  whether  it  does  so  to  an  ap- 
preciable extent.  But  it  is  in  any  case  remark- 
able that  so  great  a  miracle,  and  one  which, 
according  to  Jn,  served  to  precipitate  the  action 
of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin,  should  be  omitted  in 
the  Synoptic  account.  While  recognizing  tliis,  it 
may  be  well  to  notice  that  the  miracle  of  Clirist 
which  must  seem  the  most  stupendous  of  all  from 
the  point  of  view  of  naturalism, — '  that  of  feeding 
the  multitude,' — is  related  by  all  four  evangelists. 

Speaking  generally,  although  Jn  gives  us  a  pro- 
founder  view  of  tlie  meaning  of  our  Lord's  work, 
and  unfolds  the  great  drama  of  the  belief  and 
unl>elief  which  He  provoked,  with  a  more  awful 
sense  of  its  import  than  the  Synoptic  Gospels  do, 
yet,  in  respect  to  the  broad  features  of  the  historj-. 
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they  are  either  in  essential  agreement,  or  are  not 
necessarily  inconsistent  with  one  another. 

(2)  Comparison  in  detail  of  passages  in  which  the 
first  three  and  the  fourth  Gospels  are  parallel  or 
approxitnate  to  one  another,  or  are  in  conflict. — We 
most  be  content  with  touching  on  a  few  points  of 
special  interest.  . 

(a)  The  work  of  the  Baptist  (cf.  Jn  li»-»  with 
Mt  3'-"  =  Mk  l--3= Lk  3'-").  Alike  in  the  Synoptic 
outline  and  in  Jn,  the  work  of  the  Baptist  is  the 
starting-point  of  the  history.  But  on  comparing 
their  accounts  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  while  we 
have  in  the  former  a  general  description  of  the 
Baptist" s  preaching  before  the  baptism  of  Jesus 
and  of  that  event  itself,  the  latter  takes  up  the 
history  at  a  time  a  little  (probably  a  few  weeks) 
later,  when  the  Baptist  had  reflected  on  the  signs 
which  accompanied  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  and 
when  he  could  not  only  speak  of  'the  Coming 
One,'  but  point  Him  out.  It  does  not  appear  from 
the  Synoptic  account  who  saw  the  signs  and  heard 
the  voice.  The  words  spoken  from  heaven  have 
in  Mk  and  Lk  the  form  of  an  address  to  Jesus ; 
nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  these 
evangelists,  any  more  than  Mt,  imagined  them 
to  have  been  spoken  simply  for  the  assurance  of 
Jesus.  All  three,  we  cannot  doubt,  record  them 
as  a  proof  of  His  Messiahship.  From  .Jn  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  knowledge  of  these  signs 
rested  on  the  eWdence  of  the  Baptist,  who  de- 
clared what  he  had  seen  and  heard.  To  him  the 
revelation  was  granted,  as  to  one  fitted  by  his 
exceptional  spiritual  enlightenment  to  receive  it, 
not  to  all  the  bystanders,  or,  at  all  events,  not  to 
them  with  the  same  clearness.  And  this  assuredly 
was  in  accord  with  the  laws  of  Grod's  spiritusd 
kingdom.  The  views  of  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ  taught  or  implied  in  the  Baptist's  language 
will  be  referred  to  below. 

(b)  The  cleansing  of  the  temple  (Jn  2^^  cf. 
withMt21i2-i3-23^]^jljlli5-i7.a^tkl9«-«202).  It 
is  a  well-known  dillerence  between  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  and  Jn,  that  wliile  he  records  a  cleansing 
of  the  temple  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  public 
work  of  Jesus,  they  place  their  corresponding 
narrative  among  the  events  of  the  last  week  of 
His  life.  There  is  nothing  inherently  difficult  in 
the  supposition  that  such  an  act  should  have  been 
performed  by  Jesus  at  each  of  these  epochs  in  His 
ministry.     If  on  an  early  visit  to  Jerusalem  He 

I     saw  the  traffic  desecrating  the  temple  courts,  as 

;     He  must  in  all  probability  have  done,  it  would 

be  natural  that  He  should  be  moved  to  righteous 

indignation  against  it.     Xor  need  He   have  felt 

restrained  by  the  fear  of  too  soon  proclaiming  His 

Messiahship.    By  such  an  act  He  did  not  ob\-iously 

do  this  ;    it  was  one  which  any  prophet  might 

I     have  performed.     The  consciousness  of  a  character 

i     higher  even  than  that  of  a  prophet  is  revealed 

I     only  in  words  of  mysterious  import.     It  is  likely 

I     enoxigh  also  that  tlie  abuse  would  again  in  a  short 

i     time  appear,  in  spite  of  His  rebuke.     If,  however, 

i     we  assume  that  the  difference  between  Jn  and  the 

other  Gk>spels  as  to  the  time  of  the  cleansing  arose 

,     through  reminiscences,  which  were  fundamentally 

the  same,   having  been  combined  and  connected 

in  diverse  ways,  the  account  of  the  fourth  evan- 

!     gelist  is  certainly  not  the  less  reliable  of  the  two. 

For  he  must  have  known  that  given  by  the  first 

three,  since,  even  if  he  were  not  acquainted  with 

their  Gospels,  the  fact  of  their  all  recording  this 

tradition  implies  its  being  widely  spread ;  and  he 

would  not  have  departed  from  it,*  whether  in  order 

to  correct  or  to  supplement  their  narrative,  except 

on  the  ground  of  possessing  good  information.     It 

is  to  be  added  that  in  respect  of  vividness,  and  of 

the  appropriateness  with  which  the  scene  and  the 

several  parts  of  the  action  are  represented,  the 
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superiority  is  on  the  side  of  Jn.  One  or  two 
differences  in  the  two  accounts  appear  to  accord 
with  the  difference  of  time. 

(c)  The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  and  crossing 
of  the  lake  (Jn  e'-i^i^'^  cf.  with  Mt  i4i3-a-»M»= 
Mk  6»-«-«-*3=Lk  »">-»7).  This  is  the  narrative 
in  which  Jn  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels  are  most 
closely  parallel.  As  is  commonly  the  case  in  Jn, 
the  rdation  of  the  miracle  is  foUowed  by  teacliing 
concerning  spiritual  mysteries,  which  appear  to  be 
suggested  by  the  miracle,  so  that  we  are  led  almost 
to  regard  it  as  an  acted  parable.  But  the  fact  that 
the  Synoptic  Grospels  record  the  miracle,  without 
^ving  any  corresponding  discourse,  shows  that  the 
fourth  evangelist  cannot  be  rightly  accused  of  in- 
venting the  miracle  as  a  basis  for  the  discourse, 
and  if  he  did  not  in  this  case,  there  is  the  less 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  did  so  in  others.  Jn 
agrees  in  many  points  of  detail  and  in  some  phrases 
with  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  esp.  Avith  Mk  and  Mt. 
It  is  possime  that  these  may  be  due  in  part  to  ac- 
quaintance with  these  Gospels,  or  with  the  docu- 
ment embodied  in  them.  But  a  common  tradition 
would  equally  well  account  for  such  correspond- 
ences as  may  be  obser\'ed.  Indeed,  this  is  the 
most  probable  explanation  of  the  relation  between 
Jn  6^ ",  Mt  6»,  Lk  9^'.  He  would  seem  to  give 
here  in  a  fuller  form  the  incident  of  which  they 
have  preserved  a  partial  reminiscence. 

Even  in  this  narrative,  where  the  resemblance 
between  the  four  evangelists  is  greatest,  Jn  is 
still  very  independent.  And  many  of  the  touches 
peculiar  to  him  are  such  as  would  be  imparted  by 
an  eye-witness.  There  is  greater  particularity  in 
his  account,  e.g.  words  which,  according  to  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  were  spoken  to  or  by  the  dis- 
ciples generally,  were,  according  to  Jn,  addressed 
to  or  spoken  by  individuals  amongst  them.  The 
more  liielike  character  of  his  account  of  the  con- 
clusion of  the  incident  of  the  miracle  should  also 
be  noticed.  There  was  a  scene  of  excitement  and 
enthusiasm,  and  Jesus,  after  BLis  wont,  quietly 
withdrew  (Jn  w.^^^).  This  we  can  understand 
far  better  than  that  the  multitudes  should  have 
been  willing  to  disperse,  simply  on  being  bidden 
to  go,  after  witnessing  such  a  work  (Mt  v.^=Mk 
w.«-«). 

(c?)  The  closing  scenes.  It  wiU  be  impossible 
to  do  more  than  allude  to  a  few  of  the  divergences 
from  and  additions  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels  which 
we  find  in  Jn.  As  regards  the  much  discussed 
subject  of  the  Day  of  the  Crucifixion,  it  must 
suffice  to  say  that,  whatever  may  be  the  difficulties 
arising  from  the  Synoptic  lan^age  concerning 
the  Last  Supper,  the  view  that  Jesus  was  crucified 
on  the  14th  of  Xisan,  which  is  the  natural  infer- 
ence from  Jn's  language,  must  be  accepted  as  the 
most  probable.  On  this  assumption^  his  state- 
ments throughout  are  clear  and  self-consistent, 
while  they  are  supported  also  by  some  indications 
in  the  other  Grospels.  To  pass  on,  there  are  many 
signs  of  accurate  knowledge  in  Jn's  whole  account 
of  the  last  evening  with  the  disciples,  the  arrest, 
and  condemnation  of  Jesus.  For  instance,  the 
preliminary  investigation  before  Annas,  and  the 
fact  mentioned  in  Jn  and  nowhere  else  that  he 
was  the  father-in-law  of  Caiaphas,  fit  well  with 
all  the  statements  contained  in  Josephus  regarding 
the  succession  of  members  of  the  family  of  Annas 
to  the  office  of  high  priest  during  Annas'  own  life- 
time. Again,  when  Jesus  is  brought  to  Pilate,  we 
obtain  from  Jn  a  clear  and  thoroughly  probable 
view  of  the  scene  and  of  the  successive  acts  of  the 
drama.  The  prisoner,  as  was  natural,  is  conducted 
at  once  within  the  governors  house,  whUe  the 
Jewish  rulers  remain  outside  for  a  ceremonial 
reason  (18^).  Pilate  passes  to  and  fro.  In  vv.^^ 
he  is  outside  parleying  \<ith  the  Jews  ;  in  nt.^^*^  he 
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proceeds  with  the  examination  of  the  prisoner ; 
yy  »-«)  Pilate  again  parleys  with  tlie  Jews.  19''* 
Jesus  is  mocked  and  led  out  to  them  ;  vv.*'*'  they 
succeed  by  their  clamour  in  securing  His  con- 
demnation. In  Mt27"''-*  =  Mk  15'-"  tlie  positions 
and  tlie  parts  of  the  several  actors  are  not  nearly 
so  distinctly  indicated. 

(3)  The  peculiar  doctriiml  character  of  Jn. — It 
is  necessary  to  inquire  whetiier  the  representation 
given  us  in  the  Fourtli  tiosjMjl  of  tiie  teaching  of 
Christ,  or  the  belief  of  othern,  has  been  atlected 
by  the  special  doctrinal  point  of  view  of  the  writer 
in  a  way  to  destroy  its  substantial  truth. 

We  may  first  notice  some  signs  that  lie  was,  to 
say  the  least,  not  wholly  unconscious  of  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  faithfully  the  language  and 
thought  of  the  time  concerning  which  he  was  writ- 
ing. The  most  striking  is  the  fact  that  the  term 
'  the  Logos,'  which,  as  he  uses  it  in  the  Prologue, 

E'ves  the  very  keynote  of  the  Gospel,  is  never the- 
ss  nowhere  put  oy  him  into  the  mouth  either  of 
Jesus  or  any  otlier  speaker.  But,  again,  he  distin- 
guishes more  than  once  l>etween  the  manner  in 
which  the  disciples  viewed  acts  and  words  of 
Christ  at  the  time,  and  afterwards  in  looking  back 
upon  them  (2'"  12",  cf.  also  the  Lord's  words  to 
Peter,  13"').  He  does  not  read  the  full  belief  of  a 
later  time  into  the  earliest  days  of  discipleship. 
It  should  be  noticed  also  that  the  evangelist  need 
not  be  supposed  to  give  3"'^'and*''^"as  parts  of  the 
words  spoKen  respectively  by  Christ  and  by  the 
Baptist.  On  the  contrary,  they  seem  rather  to  be 
comments  by  the  evangelist  himself,  which  are  not 
intended  by  him  to  be  viewed  in  any  other  light. 

At  the  same  time,  the  way  in  whicli  the  record 
almost  insensibly  passes  into  exposition  in  these 
ca.ses,  suggests  tliat  the  two  may  sometimes  be 
even  more  closely  conjoined.  It  is  natural,  and 
often  almost  necessary,  under  the  limits  of  space 
to  which  all  are  subject,  for  any  writer  or  speaKer, 
in  giving  the  substance  of  what  has  been  spoken 
by  otliers,  so  to  report  them  as  to  bring  out  that 
which  he  conceives  to  have  been  the  signili- 
cance  of  their  words.  There  might,  no  doubt,  be 
a  special  tendency  to  do  this  on  the  part  of  one 
who,  like  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  (Jospel,  hatl 
the  definite  object  of  impressing  truth  in  which  he 
profoundly  believed.  That  which  he  had  even 
quite  soundly  inferred  as  tlie  conclusion  from  all 
that  he  had  experienced  and  learned,  might  thus 
have  unduly  innuenced  him  in  liis  account  of  what 
was  said  on  some  particular  occasions.  Two  in- 
stances in  which  it  seems  specially  likely  that  his 
own  perception  of  the  meaning  of  Christ's  work 
may  W  affecting  his  record,  are  the  words  which 
he  assigns  to  the  Baptist  (l-*"),  and  to  the  Samari- 
tans (4^^).  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  even 
the  former,  much  less  the  latter,  could  already  at 
that  time  have  attained  to  a  belief  in  Jesus  as  the 
Saviour  'of  the  world.'  We  will  go  on  to  com- 
pare Jn  !*•  with  the  somewhat  similar  saying  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  (Mt  3"  - Mk  F=: Lk  3'").  In 
view  of  the  .stress  laid  in  other  passages  in  Jn  on 
the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  it  seems  most  prob- 
able that  the  evangelist  himself  Mould  have  held 
that  this  truth  was  conveyed  in  the  words  6ri 
rpCrrds  nov  1)v.  Yet  this  phrase  is  an  eni^'matical 
one  ;  it  does  not  strictly  express  any  idea  but  that 
of  essential  priority,  which  might  1m3  in  ttoint  of 
rank  as  well  as  of  time.  So  regarded,  it  does  not 
differ  widely  from  the  phrase  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  Iffxi'piiTepdi  fiov,  wliidi  also  is  enigmatical. 
Each  brings  out  a  somewhat  different  view  of 
Christ's  superiority.  It  would  have  been  easy  for 
the  fourth  evangelist  to  have  made  the  assertion 
by  the  Baptist  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  pre- 
existence  more  distinct.  Thus,  although  he  may 
have  been  in   a  measure  iiilluenced  in  tlie  form 


which  he  gives  to  the  Baptist's  words  by  the  desire 
to  teach  througli  them  an  important  article  of 
faith,  he  has  in  doing  so  evidently  l>een  kept  under 
control  by  his  sense  of  historical  truth. 

We  proceed  to  consider  briefly  tiie  contents  of 
Christ's  own  teaching  as  it  is  recorded  in  Jn. 

(a)  His  unique  relation  to  the  Father — the  un- 
folding of  all  that  was  comprised  in  the  words  '  Mi/ 
Father.'  In  the  matter  common  to  Mt  and  Lk 
one  passage  is  included  (Mt  1 V^-'^  =  Lk  lO-'-  «*)  which 
is  characterized  by  the  thoughts  and  many  of  the 
expressions  on  this  subject  that  we  are  accustomed 
to  regard  as  most  distinctly  '  Johannine.'  Mt  24** 
=  Mk  13^'''  supplies  another  instance  of  the  use  of 
6  vl6s  and  6  irari/ip  as  absolute  terms.  The  preserva- 
tion of  this  teaching,  even  though  to  such  a  limited 
extent,  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  goes  far  to  estab- 
lish the  credibility  of  the  fuller  record  in  Jn.  If 
Christ  dwelt  on  this  theme  at  all,  there  is  every 
reason  to  think  that  He  must  have  done  so  more 
often  and  largely  than  thev  indicate.  That  He 
did  so  is  also  renaered  probable  by  a  striking,  even 
though  indirect,  piece  of  evidence  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.  St.  Paul  more  than  once  uses  the  phrase 
'the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist'  (llo  15*, 
2  Co  13  Ipi,  Eph  1»,  Col  P).  This  remarkable  ex- 
pression may  most  naturally  have  had  its  origin 
in  the  historical  fact  that  Jesus  was  accustomed 
to  dwell  upon  the  theme  that  God  was,  in  an 
altogether  unique  sense.  His  Father. 

{b)  Christ's  attitude  to  the  Mosaic  Law.  It  is 
certain  that  we  derive  in  part  a  ditlerent  im- 
pression on  this  subject  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
and  Jn.  There  is  nothing  in  the  former  corre- 
sponding to  the  phrases  '  your  law '  ( Jn  8"  10**) 
and  't^ir  law'  (15^).  In  their  record  of  our 
Lord's  condemnation  of  the  legalism  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  the  distinction  between  the  law  of 
Moses  itself  and  the  additions  made  to  it  in  tra- 
dition appears  more  clearly  (Mt  15''"*=:IMk  7'"'^). 
In  one  saying  recorded  in  Mt(23--^),  Christ  even- 
maintains  the  authority  of  the  scrilies  on  the" 
ground  that  they  are  the  representatives  of  Moses. 
There  seems,  at  tirst  sight,  to  be  nothing  in  tiie 
Fourth  Gospel  equivalent  to  the  assertion  in  Mt 
517-19  (  —  Lit  igi'')  concerning  the  permanent  validity 
of  every  point  of  the  law  ;  while  in  it  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  OT,  and  the  superiority  or  Christ 
to  Moses  {e.g.  7'""-*),  are  far  more  fully  brought 
out. 

Nevertheless,  on  a  close  examination,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  fundamental  similarity  tetween  their 
respective  representations.  The  saying  concern- 
ing the  permanent  validity  of  the  law  in  Mt  is 
immediately  followed  by  tlie  great  passage  which 
shows  what  Christ  meant  by  its  true  fultilment ; 
while  the  words  in  Jn  10**  'the  scripture  cannot 
be  broken ' — where  '  the  scripture '  referred  to  is  one 
occurring  in  what  has  just  before  been  described 
as  '  your  law  ' — appear  to  involve  a  principle  e(|ui- 
valent  to  that  laid  down  in  the  saying  in  Mt  5'''**. 
Further,  the  remarkable  correspondence  in  the 
thought  of  Mt  19»=Mk  lO'-*  and  of  Jn  7-*  siiould 
be  noted.  In  both  a  distinction  is  drawn  between 
the  law  of  Moses  and  a  more  primitive  law. 

(c)  Eschatology.  The  Jewish  form  of  eschato- 
logical  expectation  is  more  marked  in  Christ's 
teaching  given  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  than  in  Jn, 
In  the  latter  we  are  especially  ra,ught  that  spiritual 
and  eternal  laws  and  principles  are  great  tacts  of 
the  present,  and  that  judgment  is  ever  l)eing 
executed  through  their  continuous  and  mj-sterious 
operation.  So  far  as  our  thoughts  are  turned  to 
the  future  consummation,  they  are  especially  fixed 
on  the  blessedness  of  completed  union  witii  Christ, 
and  the  circumstances  attendant  ujwn  His  coming 
drop  out  of  sight.  The  Synoptic  Gospels  may  Iw 
taken   as   witnesses  to    the   fact   that   Jesus  did 
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make  use  of  the  current  imagery  in  speaking  of 
the  things  to  come.  But  the  view  can  hardly  seem 
improbable  to  any  one,  that,  on  this  subject  at  all 
events,  the  mind  of  the  Master  is  more  fully 
reflected  in  Ju. 

(rf)  The  maxims  in  regard  to  conduct  which  the 
Sjmoptic  Gospels — more  especially  Mt  and  Lk — 
contam,  are  among  the  most  precious  portions  of 
these  Gospels.  In  the  earlier  part  of  Jn  this 
element  is  absent,  but  it  receives  a  large  amount 
of  recognition  in  the  discourses  at  the  Last 
Supper.  Here  the  law  of  Christian  love,  and  the 
duty  of  humbly  ministering  to  others  (13^"^'-**-^, 
15*-  *^),  and  generally  of  lieeping  Christ's  com- 
mandments (14*'  15'*),  are  insisted  on.  Here,  also, 
sayings  on  the  conditions  and  privileges  of  disciple- 
ship  occur,  identical  with,  or  closely  parallel  to, 
some  of  those  which  are  found  in  other  contexts  in 
the  first  three  Gospels.  (Cf.  Jn  1-2^  with  Mt  16*5-  ^ 
=  Mk  8=«-=«=Lk  9-^=»,  and  cf.  also  Mt  1(F»= 
Lk  17^  and  Lk  U^.  Again,  cf.  Jn  13'*- "  with  Mt 
10^,  Lk  6« ;  and  Jn  13'«  and  I520  ^vith  Mt  1Q^\ 
Again,  cf.  Jn  13*  with  Mt  10*'= Lk  10i«).  The  en- 
couragements to  pray  in  these  chapters  of  Jn 
should  also  be  compared  with  sayings  on  prayer 
in  the  Synoptic  Gosi)els. 

(4)  The  style  of  Christ's  teaching. — The  difference 
between  Jn  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels  in  this 
respect  seems  not  to  be  so  great  in  reality  as  is 
often  imagined.  Justin  Martyr's  de.scription  of 
our  Lord's  teaching  as  consisting  in  '  short,  pithy, 
and  abrupt  sayings,'  applies,  no  doubt,  with  special 
truth  to  the  SjTioptic  records  of  it.  But  in  Jn, 
too,  its  style  is  essentially  proverbial  or  'gnomic' 
The  sentences  are  short  and  oracular.  The  dis- 
courses consist  of  a  series  of  separate  propositions, 
and  the  development  of  the  thought  is  eflected, 
not  through  a  ratiocinative  argument  of  an  ordi- 
nary kind,  but  by  slightly  altering  the  form  of  a 
proposition,  or  by  placing  it  in  a  different  con- 
nexion. 

Again,  the  use  of  parables  appears  from  the  first 
three  evangelists  to  have  been  specially  character- 
istic of  Christ.  He  employed  them,  however, 
more  particularly  in  addressing  the  multitudes  ; 
and  this  part  of  His  teaching  is  hardly  at  all 
recorded  in  Jn.  Moreover,  we  have  in  Jn  one 
genuine  parable  (10*""),  followed  in  vv.""**  by  its 
interpretation.  Jn  10**"**  appears  to  be  the  inter- 
pretation of  another  parable,  the  parable  itself 
being  omitted  by  the  evangelist  (see  Weizsacker, 
Untcrsuch.  pp.  252,  253).  Or  perhaps  it  may  be 
truer  to  say  that  parable  and  interpretation  are 
here  merged  in  one.  Although  He  was  wont  to 
teach  His  disciples  by  expounding  to  them  the 
parables  which  they  heard  Him  address  to  the 
people  (Mt  13*'^-=Mk4*»ff-  =  Lk  8»*-,  Mk  4«),  it 
would  be  natural  that  He  should  vary  His  method 
in  some  such  way  as  we  have  suggested,  when  His 
instruction  of  the  Twelve  did  not  take  the  form  of 
a  supplement  to  what  He  had  spoken  to  others. 

It  has  further  to  be  remarked  that  Christ's  own 
oflSce  is  the  theme  of  the  figures  in  Jn.  The 
IMirables  related  in  the  Synoptists  are  concerned 
most  frequently  with  other  subjects,  especially  the 
kingdom  of  Gkxl  and  its  laws.  Yet  this  one  also 
is  not  absent  from  His  thoughts  there  (cf.  the 
physician,  Mt  9*-  =  Mk  2*^=:Lk  5'*  and  Lk  ^^;  the 
.servant  of  J",  Lk  14*«*-  ;  the  king's  son,  Mt  21^^-, 
Mk  12«ff-,  Mt  222ff- ;  the  judge,  Mt  253*»). 

The  different  aspects  under  which  the  life  and 
work  and  person  of  Christ  are  presented  in  the 
Synoptic  Gosi)els  and  Jn  may  be  reconcilable. 
We  nave  given  some  reasons  for  thinking  that 
they  are  so  in  great  measure.  But  the  question 
remains,  how  the  existence  of  such  differences  in 
the  records  can   be  explained.      And  it  may  be 


observed  that  it  is  one  for  which  even  those  need 
to  seek  an  answer  who  admit  only,  as  the  majority 
of  modern  critics  do,  that  the  Fourth  Gospel 
contains  considerable  historical  elements. 

Now,  the  Fourth  Gospel  has  a  clearly  defined  aim 
(20***  '*,  and  cf.  I*'**),  which  goes  far  to  explain  the 
selective  method  on  which  the  writer  has  proceeded 
in  constructing  his  Gosjiel.  When  in  addition  to 
this  we  take  into  account  the  fact  that  he  must 
almost  certainly  have  been  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  that  he  would  at 
least  feel  under  no  obligation  to  recount  what  was 
already  recorded,  and  that  he  may  even  have 
avoided  the  repetition  of  it  when  it  did  not  fall 
in  conveniently  with  the  plan  of  his  own  work, 
and  that  in  point  of  fact  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
assuming  in  his  readers  the  knowledge  of  things 
that  he  does  not  narrate,  little  difliculty  can  be 
created  by  his  omissions. 

The  difficulty  is  rather  to  understand  how  the 
first  three  evangelists  should  omit  so  much  that  we 
find  in  Jn.  The  same  reasons  did  not  exist  in  their 
case  for  passing  over  facts  as  in  that  of  Jn.  To  some 
small  extent,  indeed,  they  were  influenced  in  what 
they  relate  by  the  bent  of  their  own  minds  and 
the  special  needs  of  those  whom  they  addressed. 
But  the  very  fact  that  the  matter  and  arrange- 
ment of  all  three  are  so  largely  the  same,  shows 
that  their  contents  and  form  must  have  been  in 
the  main  determined  by  some  other  cause  than 
indi\-idual  purpose  or  bias.  Their  fragmentarincss 
must  he  due  to  the  limited  character  of  the 
material  that  had  come  to  their  hand.  We  have 
seen  that  the  historical  circumstances  under  which 
the  documentary  sources  of  the  Synoptic  narrative 
were  shaped,  were  of  a  kind  to  circumscribe  their 
range.  But  in  order  to  explain  the  phenomenon 
now  before  us — the  contrast  between  the  Synoptic 
and  Johannine  accounts  —  it  seems  necessary  to 
suppose  further  that  the  knowledge  embodied  in 
the  latter  had,  at  the  time  the  first  three  Gk)spels 
were  composed,  been  delivered  only  within  a  com- 
paratively limited  circle.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  even  Mark  and  the  editor  of  the  Greek  Mt 
would  have  remained  unaffected  by  it  if  it  had 
been  widely  spread  through  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Church.  And  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  Luke  would,  seeing  that  he  evidently  had 
sought  for  information  in  difl'erent  directions,  and 
desired  to  give  a  certain  couipleteness,  so  far  as  he 
could,  to  his  narrative.  There  appears  to  be 
nothing  unnatural  in  this  supposition.  The  needs 
of  simple  Christians,  and  of  the  mass  of  the  uncon- 
verted, which  had  led  originally  to  the  shaping 
of  the  oral  instruction  in  a  certain  way,  and 
which  through  it  had  influenced  the  character  of 
the  earliest  documents,  would  continue  to  be  most 
generally  felt.  The  number  of  those  able  to 
appreciate  the  deeper  teaching  Avould  be  small. 

III.  The  Date  of  olti  Go.spel.s  axd  of  the 
SouKCES  embodied  IX  THEM.— In  endeavouring 
to  arrive  approximately  at  the  date  of  the  Gospels, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  both  the  testimony  of 
tradition  and  internal  indications. 

1.  The  Synoptic  Gospels. — If,  as  is  probable,  the 
fragment  of  Papias  about  Mt  is  a  report  of  what 
he  had  heard  many  years  before  from  John  the 
Presbyter,  and  preserves  for  us  the  recollections  of 
the  latter  concerning  a  period  already  past  when 
Papias  met  him,  the  composition  of  our  Greek  Mt 
would  seem  to  fall  within  the  1st  cent.  General 
considerations  respecting  the  history  of  the  position 
of  this  Gospel  in  the  Church  point  to  its  belonging 
at  least  to  the  1st  cent.  It  has  often  been  argued, 
on  the  ground  of  Mt  24^,  that  the  Gospel  was 
composed  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in 
A.  D.  70 ;  but  the  words  in  question  may  be  explained 
by  the  fidelity  with  which  the  original  source  has 
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been  preserved.  Nor  do  there  seem  to  be  other 
indications  in  theCiospel  which  enable  us  to  assign 
it  ■with  confidence  to  a  time  either  before  or  after 
that  or  any  other  date. 

On  the  ground  of  the  strongly  supported  tradition 
which  connects  the  Second  Gospel  with  Mark,  we 
may  somewliat  more  nearly  determine  the  time  of 
the  composition  of  this  (Jospel.  It  would  seem, 
according  to  the  oldest  form  of  the  tradition,  to 
have  been  after  St.  Peter's  death  that  Mark  wrote 
it,  and  consequently  we  cannot  place  its  composition 
much  before  A.D.  70.  The  lower  limit  will  be  that 
of  the  period  after  this  for  which  Mark,  who  must 
have  been  in  middle  life  at  the  date  just  named,  is 
likely  to  have  lived.  Internal  indications  do  not 
heli>  u.s  in  this  ca.se  any  more  than  in  the  last. 

The  lower  limit  for  the  composition  of  the  Third 
Gospel  is  fixed  by  a  consideration  .similar  to  that 
in  tlie  last  case.  Its  author  was  a  companion  of 
St.  Paul  for  some  years,  and  tliere  is  in  point  of 
fact  no  reason  to  doubt  the  tradition  wliich  identi- 
fies him  with  Luke,  named  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 
This  Gospel  consequently  cannot  have  been  written 
much  later  than  A.D.  80.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
^eater  precision  with  which  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
IS  referred  to  than  it  is  in  Mt  and  Mk  (see  Lk  19'*^ 
21'*),  seems  to  show  that  in  this  Gospel  the  original 
form'  of  the  prophecy  lias  been  somewhat  lost, 
owing  to  knowledge  or  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  event. 

But  we  have  seen  that  .sources,  documentary 
and  other,  are  embodied  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 
In  order,  then,  to  judge  how  near  we  are  in  reality 
brought  to  the  events  related,  we  have  to  inquire 
into  tlie  historical  character  of  the  matter  which 
the  evangelists  used,  and  the  faithfulness  with 
Avhich  they  have  reproduced  it.  This  is  a  fruitful 
field  for  study.  It  is  only  possible  here  to  say 
that  the  subject-matter  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  is 
marked  by  traits  which  show  that  the  information 
proceeds  direct  from  those  who  have  lived  amid 
the  surroundings  described.  The  characteristics 
of  Jewish  life  and  thought  in  Palestine  in  the  first 
half  of  the  1st  cent,  of  our  era  .are  reflected  in  the 
narrative  with  a  trutli  which  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  imparted. 

The  fact  that  our  Gospels  were  put  forth  far 
from  Palestine,  in  the  midst  of  the  Grseco-Iloman 
world,  and  subsequently  to,  or  at  the  earliest  only 
a  short  while  before,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
— that  great  catastrophe  which  profoundly  aliected 
the  Jews  everywhere,  and  above  all  in  Palestine, 
and  the  Christian  Church  itself, — becomes  (strange 
to  say)  a  guarantee  of  their  truth.  Placed  as  the 
evangelists  were  when  they  wrote,  they  could  not 
have  accurately  reproduced  the  features  of  an  age 
which  had  passed  away,  as  they  are  found  to  have 
done,  except  from  immediate  knowledge  of  their 
own,  the  reports  of  those  who  possessed  it,  or  the 
use  of  documents  based  on  it.  Attention  may  be 
directed  to  the  following  points:  —  (a)  The  dis- 
tribution in  Pal.  of  the  Jewish  population  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  Grecized  cities  and  regions  on  the 
other.  It  will  be  found  that  our  Lord's  work  is 
confined,  saving  in  a  very  few  cases,  which  are  of 
the  kind  that  may  be  truly  said  to  be  exceptions 
that  prove  the  rule,  to  the  pre-eminently  Jewish 
districts.  In  Galilee  itself  tl»e  incidents  of  His 
ministry  are  connected  with  Jewish  villages 
and  village-towns,  not  with  the  places  known  in 
the  outside  world.  We  may  infer  what  Christ's 
own  plan  was  for  the  work  of  His  brief  ministry 
on  earth.  Only  tlie  first  evangelist  lays  stress  on 
it ;  the  records  of  the  second  and  third,  and  we 
may  add  of  the  fourth,  equally  reveal  it,  but  they 
do  so,  to  all  appearance,  unconscionsly.  And 
although  we  can  on  reflection  see  clearly  tne  rea.son 
for  such  a  course  of  action,  it  is  not  one  which 


would  have  naturally  suggested  itself  to  men  who, 
like  the  third  and  fourth  evangelists  at  least,  were 
deeply  impressed  with  the  universality  of  the 
gospel.  (i3)  The  political  and  social  circumstances, 
the  strangely  mingled  Jewish  and  Roman  insti- 
tutions and  remaining  ell'ects  of  the  pieriod  of 
Grecian  rule,  the  relations  of  the  jurisdictions  of 
Herod  and  the  Roman  governor  and  the  Jewish 
priests  and  elders,  and  the  influence  of  the  Phari- 
sees and  scribes.  (7)  The  popular  Messianic  ex- 
pectation, and  the  temper  of  different  chisses  in 
respect  to  it,  its  various  forms  and  the  beliefs  con- 
nected therewith.  (5)  The  subtle  correspondences 
in  form  between  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  that  of 
J'ewish  Rabbis,  combined  with  the  vital  dill'erences 
in  spirit. 

The  teaching,  again,  of  our  Lord  is  much  of  it 
such  as  could  have  been  given  only  by  Himself 
in  His  own  lifetime,  or  is  marked  by  tne  promi- 
nence of  terms  and  ideas  which  speedily  ceased  to 
be  much  in  vogue  in  tlie  Church.  This  serves  to 
show  that  the  character  of  the  record  generally 
can  have  been  comparatively  little  affected  by  the 
thought  and  language  of  the  Church  in  a  subsequent 
generation. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  illustrations  : — 
(a)  The  use  of  the  term  and  idea  '  the  kingdom  of 
God '  in  the  Gospels  (see  The  Jewish  and  the  Chris- 
tian Messiah,  by  the  present  writer,  pp.  226,  227). 
(/3)  The  use  in  the  Gospels  of  the  title  '  the  Son  of 
Man '  (see  ib.  pp.  243,  244).  (7)  The  use  of  the  term 
fiaOrp-aL  (see  Weizsiicker,  Apost.  Zcitalter,  p.  36). 

In  order  that  the  Gospels  may  be  tested  in  the 
respects  indicated  with  tlie  greater  precision,  those 
portions  of  them  which  appear  to  be  derived  from 
common  sources,  or  from  a  source  peculiar  to  one 
or  other  evangelist,  or  which  are  the  setting  or 
the  remarks  furnished  by  the  several  evangelists 
individually,  should  be  separately  examined. 

2.  The  Fourth  Gospel. — The  history  is  contem- 
plated in  this  Gospel  from  a  point  of  view  acquired 
through  long  reflection  and  experience,  and  through 
sharing  in  the  ever- widening  work  and  conflicts  of 
the  Ciiurch.  And  yet  familiarity  with  Palestine 
and  with  the  thought  and  feeling  of  its  population 
at  the  time  to  whicli  the  record  refers,  is  manifested 
in  it  not  less  markedly  than  in  the  others.  If  these 
two  characteristics — the  immediate  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  and  a  wide  and  large  conception  of  their 
significance — belong,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  to 
one  and  the  same  person,  we  must  suppose  that  he 
was  one  of  the  immediate  disciples  or  Jesus  whose 
mind  underwent  a  remarkable  growth  during  his 
subsequent  life.  There  is  next  to  nothing  in 
the  character  of  John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  as  we 
see  it  in  the  Gospels  and  the  early  chapters  of  the 
Acts,  which  marks  him  out  as  fitted  to  be  the 
writer.  And  the  allusion  to  him  in  Gal  2^,  as  one 
of  the  apostles  of  the  circumcision,  may  seem  un- 
favourable to  the  belief  that  he  was  so.  But 
tradition,  which  assigns  to  him  the  authorship, 
also  represents  him  as  having  lived  to  a  great  age, 
and  having  passed  his  later  years  amid  the  influences 
of  Ephesus.  This  leaves  room  for  a  change  in  his 
apprehension  of  the-  truth.  And,  strange  as  this 
change  from  the  mode  of  thought  of  the  Twelve  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  to  that 
of  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  may  seem  to 
us,  it  is  one  well  within  the  bounds  of  possibility, 
and  hardly  to  be  reckoned  greater  than  some  of 
those  of  which  there  have  been  instances  among 
religious  thinkers  in  our  own  century.  It  is  to  be 
added,  that  if  the  characteristics  of  this  Gospel 
have  been  correctly  described  above,  the  difficulty 
as  to  the  authorship  would  be  in  no  M-ay  lightened 
by  supposing  that  the  writer  was  not  the  son  of 
Zebecfee.  For  tliere  is  no  other  of  the  earliest 
Palestinian    disciples  who,   so  far  as  we    know, 
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could  more  easily  have  become  prepared  to  vnite 
the  Fourth  Gospel. 

[The  trustworthiness  of  the  traditions  as  to  the 
old  age  of  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  has  been  called 
in  question,  more  especially  of  late  by  Uamack  in 
his  Chron.  d.  Altchnst.  Lit.  i.  pp.  320  ff.  and  656  tf. 
For  a  discussion  of  this  question  see  NT  Caxox.] 

IV.  The  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.— A  com- 
parison of  the  Gospels,  very  different  for  the  most 
part  in  its  method  and  object  from  that  which  we 
have  been  reviewing,  has  been  associated  w  ith  the 
name  of  the  Harmonists.  Starting  from  the  as- 
sumption that  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture 
involves  its  complete  immunity  from  error  even 
in  the  most  unimportant  historical  details,  they 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  all  inconsistencies  in 
parallel  accounts  in  the  Gospels,  and,  when  this 
was  found  to  be  impossible,  they  inferred  that 
different  incidents  or  occasions  were  referred  to. 
For  many  years  past,  however,  even  those  thought- 
ful students  of  the  Gospels  who  have  believed  in 
the  absolute  infallibility  of  every  part  of  Scripture, 
as  well  as  otliers  who  had  no  wish  to  deny  this 
thesis,  have  felt  dissatisfied  with  the  expedients 
resorted  to  by  the  Harmonists ;  and  have  been 
more  inclined  to  say  that  our  knowledge  is  not 
full  enough  to  admit  of  such  a  process  being 
soundly  applied,  and  to  suggest  that  if  we  were 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  the  apparent 
discrepancies  would  vanish. 

Recent  criticism  is  seldom  ready  to  admit  that 
variations  in  two  narratives  which  have  a  general 
resemblance,  or  in  the  form  and  setting  of  saj-ings 
which  in  substance  are  the  same,  point  to  two 
similar  but  distinct  events,  or  to  the  repetition 
at  diHerent  times  of  the  same  teaching.  It  is  in 
the  habit  of  attributing  such  variations  to  the 
natural  action  of  tradition,  where  they  were  not 
due  to  one  or  other  of  the  evangelists  themselves. 
It  would  even  account  thus  for  the  recurrence  of 
similar  sayings  (or  incidents)  in  the  same  Gospel. 
A  tradition,  it  says,  came  to  be  embodied  with 
greater  or  less  differences  of  form  in  each  of  two 
documents  which  have  been  used  by  the  evange- 
list ;  he  has  given  the  two  reports  of  the  same 
fact  as  if  they  were  reports  of  distinct  facts.  And 
its  chief  interest  in  these  'doublets,'  as  they  are 
termed,  is  that  they  may  be  a  means  of  discovering 
more  about  the  original  documents.  There  are 
cases  in  which  such  an  explanation  appears  prob- 
able. On  the  other  hand,  modem  critics  overlook 
far  too  much  the  consideration  that  history  does 
sometimes  repeat  itself,  and  in  particular  that  aU 
men  who  feel  that  they  have  a  message  for  man- 
kind necessarily  insist  often  on  the  truths  which 
thej-  are  most  anxious  to  inculcate,  and  in  doing 
so  use  again  and  again  the  same  language.  Thus 
Christ  must  in  all  probability  have  spoken  some  of 
His  most  striking  sayings  many  times.  And  this 
may  w  ell  have  been  the  cause  of  some  at  least  of 
the  variations  and  repetitions  in  our  records.  We 
are  not,  however,  entitled  to  reject  any  of  the 
above  explanations  on  the  ground  of  an  d  priori 
theory  as  to  the  nature  of  inspiration.  The  truth, 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  ascertain  it,  can 
be  reached  only  through  the  careful  weighing  of 
probabilities. 

[The  following  may  be  taken  as  instances  in 
connexion  with  which  the  various  methods  of 
explanation  described  above  may  be  considered  -. — 
Mt  8=*-"  cf.  with  Lk  l^-^o  and  with  Jn  4«-« ;  Mk 
4ii.  E  ^^^tjj  yi^  514-16  1028  an^  y^^i^  lj.  gis.  n  nw  122 . 

Mk  4^  with  Mt  1312  25^  and  with  Lk  8^8  19=*.] 

A  truer  kind  of  harmony  may  be  sought  for  in 
the  Gospels  than  that  which,  in  the  supposed 
interests  of  the  Faith,  men  have  too  often  mis- 
takenly attempted  to  establish.  We  may  inquire 
whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  amid  all  differences  an 


essential  inner  agreement,  or  at  least  compatibility ; 
whether  the  several  representations  of  our  Loni's 
Person  and  Life  in  them  do  not  give  in  combina- 
tion an  image  marked  by  unity  and  completeness. 
If  we  can  trace  in  the  Gospels  such  a  harmony, 
we  shall  have  herein  the  best  guarantee  that  we 
could  desire  of  their  historical  truth,  and  shall 
derive  therefrom  the  noblest  conception  that  could 
be  formed  of  the  common  inspiration  of  their 
fourfold  testimony. 

LiTKRATURE. — In  the  following'  list  an  attempt  is  made  to 
emnnoate  the  works  which  are  most  impMtant  for  the  study 
of  the  problem  of  the  Origin  and  Ckimposiuon  of  the  Go^iels,  in 
the  form  which  it  has  now  assumed.  Works  of  which  the 
interest  is  due  mainly  to  their  place  in  the  history  of  past  oon- 
troTer^  are  not  h^  mentioiied;  some  of  than  have  been 
naiwtffi  in  the  preceding  article.  In  addition  to  books  which 
aim  at  thoroughness  of  treatment,  a  few  of  a  more  popular  kind 
have  been  given.  Fortign  works  which  have  been  translated  into 
Rngtish  are  referred  to  by  K«gti«h  titles,  but  the  dates  are  those 
<rf  the  originals.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  books 
enumeiatea  are  in  all  cases' devoted  exclusively  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  partacnlar  views  under  which  they  are  cliifwwl ; 
e.g.  'Introdncbons'  contain  reviews  of  the  histcMry  of  ofHnion. 
But  it  has  not  beoi  thought  worth  while  in  most  cases  to 
mention  the  same  wMk  more  than  once. 

For  works  which  discuss  the  external  evidence  relating  to  the 
Gospels,  see  Nkv  Tkbcamkst  Casos. 

Sfscial  Anas  fok  siwrvsa  ihb  Facts.— Bushbrooke,  Synop- 
tieon,  1880;  A.  Wright.^  Synoptit  of  the  GotpeU  in  GnOc,  189ft. 

RErKESKSTAHVEB  OF  IHB  Ti/BixsES  ScBOOL — It  wiD  sofBoe  to 
refer  to  F.  C.  Baur,  Krititehe  Untenuehtmgen  Her  die  kanon- 
isehen  Etangelien,  1847,  and  tat  scnaewhat  more  moderate 
views  of  the  same  type  to  Hilgenf eki,  BiiUeitmtg  in  das  Seue 
Tettament,  lS7o ;  Keim,  Jenu  of  Nazara :  L  Survey  of  Sources, 
1807 ;  8.  Davidson,  Introduetum  to  the  Study  of  the  Sew  Teita- 
ment,  2nd  ed.  18S2,  3rd  ed.  revised  and  improved,  1S94. 

Rkfkbkstatitbb  of  xbb  Orai.  Hbkort.— Westoott,  Jntrodue- 
tion  to  the  Study  «t^  the  Gotpds,  2nd  ed.  revised  and  enlarged, 
1860,  8th  ed.  1886;  A.  Wright,  CompotUion  of  the  Four  GorpOt, 
1890;  Vni»ixtoSynopnM,VSa6;  and  Same  ST  PrMemtyVSl^ 
(C.  Weiaackw,  Apott.  Age,  bk.  iv.  ch.  2,  may  be  studied  wiOi 
great  advanta^^  in  r^aid  to  the  influence  <^  the  poiod  (A  Ott\ 
transmission  m  shaping  the  reooids,  though  be  is  not  an 
adherent  of  the  Oral  TheoiyX 

BKISBBKnAnVKS  OF  THXTwO-DOCISiaBTTHHttT  wooM.'Vtaxxai 

FokUw — H<dtaBiB>nn,  Die  Syiuptitehen  Bvangelitn,  1863,  Bin- 
leitwag  in  d.  Heue  TeataateiU*,  1886;  B.  Weiss,  The  lAfe  vf 
Clarut,  bk.  L  The  Sources,  1882,  A  Manual  of  Introduetum  to 
the  Sew  Testament,  div.  iv.,  1886.  [Those  only  vrtio  desire  to 
sfaody  the  subject  very  fully  need  examine  B.  Weiss'  Marcus- 
Evangaium,  Vgli,  and  Matthdus  -  Ecattgelium,  1876];  C. 
WozKkcker,  Untenuehungen  uber  die  eeangelitehe  Getthiehte, 
ihre  Quelien  und  den  Gang  ihrer  Entwieidung,  1864 ;  Wendt, 
Lehre  Jetu,  1886 ;  P.  Ewald,  Das  Hawptprobiem  d.  BvangOien- 
frage,  1890.  (The  'main  problem'  referred  to  is  the  question 
how  the  Synoptic  account  came  to  be  limited  in  the  way  that 
it  is  seen  to  be  when  the  Johannine  is  recognized  as  i>06sessing 
at  least  a  considaable  element  of  historical  tamth) ;  Sanday, '  A 
Survey  of  the  Synoptic  Question,'  arts,  in  the  Eatpotitar,  ISU, 
/jmnratum,  Lect.  vL  1S93 ;  '  Introductions  to  the  Synaptic 
Go^els  in  Botk  by  Book ;  A.  J.  JoDey,  Ths  Synoptie  ProUem 
for  EngliA  Readers,  1883. 

ADDmoirAL  'BoasB  axd  Axis,  os  the  Fourth  Oospkl. — West- 
cott,  Prolegomiaia  in  Commentary  on  St.  John,  ISSl ;  Sanday, 
The  AvtMrship  and  Hittorieal  Character  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  1872;  Watkins,  Modem  Oritieism  considered  in  its 
relation  to  the  Fovrth  Gospel,  1890;  DeUT,  Das  tierU  Bvan- 
gelimn  and  Seue  BeUrage  xur  Kritik  und  Erklarung  d.  vierten 
Evang^liums,lSSO;  arts,  in  Contemporary  Beoiew  tor  St^anA 
Oct.  1881,  by  Schurer  and  Sanday ;  also  Sanday, '  The  Present 
Po8iti<Hi  of  the  Johanneaa  Qnesdon,'  arts,  in  Expositor,  1891, 
1882  ;  Hamack  in  Zeitsehr.  f.  TheoL  u.  Kirehe,  2  Jahrg.  Heft  3. 

W<MtKS  nSBFtn.  DI  THE  SrCBT  OF  THK  UWAL  COU)CBIxe  Of  THX 

G0SFBI&— Schurer,  jff«/P,1883, 1890;  J.  Langen,  DasJudenthum 
in  Faldstina  zur  zeit  Christi,  1866;  Stapfer,  Palestine  in  the 
TimetfChrist,iSS6;  F. Weber, Systigmd.attsynagogalenPalas- 
tiniaehen  Theciogie,  1880;  Wunsclie,  Seue  BeUrage  sur  Ertdu- 
tentng  d.  Etang^en  aus  Talmud  und  Midraseh,  1S78 ;  G.  A. 
Smith,  HGHL,  1^1.  V.  H.  StA^TTON. 

GOTHIC  YERSION.— See  Veksiox. 

GOTHOLIAS  {TodoXias),  1  Es  8».— Jesdas  son  of 
Gotholias  returned  ^^rith  Ezra.  His  name  in  Ezr  8" 
is  A  TFT  ATT  AH,  wluch  was  thus  both  a  male  and 
female  name  (2  K  11^).  The  form  is  derived  from 
the  Heb.,  the  T  taking  the  place  of  the  initial 
Avin,  and  not  through  the  Greek  of  Ezr  ('Atfe\e£, 
'AdXid).  H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

GOTHONIEL  (To^owtJX).— The  father  of  Chabris, 
one  of  the  rulers  of  Bethulia  (Jth  6**). 
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GOURD  (jVjj'p  kiMyCn,  KoKoKivd-q,  hedera). — There 
are  three  opinions  in  regard  to  tlie  plant  intended 
in  Jon  4''-i«'. 

(u)  That  of  Jerome,  expres.se<l  in  tiie  Vulg.  ren- 
dering hedera  (ivy), — an  opinion  with  no  support, 
etymological  or  l)otanical,  and  denounce<f  by 
Augustine  as  lieresy. 

(b)  Tliat  of  Celsius  (Hkroh.  ii.  273),  that  it  was 
the  khanoa\  liicinus  communis,  L.,  tlie  castor-oil 
tree.  The  grounds  for  this  opinion  are  pliilological. 
Dioscorides  (iv.  164)  describes  the  Kpbruv,  i.e.  the 
ca.^tor-oil  tree,  under  the  name  of  kLki,  and  the  Tahn. 
calls  castor-oil  p'p  ]^<^  .iheimnktlc.  Tlie  plant  which 
God  provided  to  overshadow  Jonah,  however,  was 
a  vine,  which  seems  from  the  context  to  have 
trailed  over  his  arbour,  and  not  a  small  tree  like 
tlie  castor -oil  plant,  which  could  not,  by  any 
stretcli  of  the  imagination,  be  regarded  as  a  vine. 

(c)  That  of  the  LXX,  KoUKwda.  (see  Wild  Gourds 
below),  the  bottle-gourd,  Ciiciirbitn  lagenaria,  L., 
the  kar'ah  of  the  Arabs.  This  has  the  advantage 
of  answering  the  botanical  conditions  perfectly. 
Jonah  had  constructed  a  booth,  such  as  the  '  lodge 
in  a  garden  of  cucumbers'  (see  CUCUMBKR),  of 
poles  and  leaves.  He  sat  in  the  shade  of  this 
lx)oth.  Hut  the  leaves  soon  withered,  and  he  was 
exposed  again  to  the  blazing  sun  of  Mesopotamia. 
It  IS  quite  customary  to  plant  the  bottle-gourd  by 
such  Dooths,  or  by  the  trellises  near  houses.  It 
grows  very  rapidly,  and  its  broad  leaves  form  an 
excellent  shade.  Such  a  vine,  growing  over 
Jonah's  booth,  suits  well  the  narrative.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  leaves  of  these  gourd- 
vines  (lie  and  wither  and  curl  up  is  also  eminently 
appropriate. 

Wild  Gourds  (nvjps  pakku'Cth,  toMttt),  colocynth- 
ides).  These  are  the  finiits  of  a  vine  growing  in  the 
fields  (2  K  4^").  The  root  of  this  word  signifies  to 
burst  open.  This  etym.  would  suit  the  squirting 
cucuml)er,  Ecballium  Elaterium,  L.,  in  Arab,  kith- 
thd  el-himilr.  This  plant  is  very  common,  and  its 
juice  is  a  drastic  cathartic,  and  in  large  quantities 
an  irritant  poison.     But  it  could  not,   with  any 

f)ropriety,  be  called  a  viiu.  It  is  a  perennial  erect 
leri),  with  a  brittle  stiff  stem  and  branches,  and  is 
quite  destitute  of  tendrils.  This  would  make  the 
term  Jf  3,  gcphcn,  wholly  inappropriate  to  it. 

Cucumis  j^rophetartini,  L.,  which  grows  in  the 
deserts  around  the  Dead  Sea,  and  southward  to 
Sinai,  has  been  .suggested.  But  the  small  size  of 
its  ovoid  fruit,  only  an  inch  long,  does  not  corre- 
spond to  the  colocynthides  of  the  Vulgate. 

The  authority  of  the  LXX  and  tlie  Vul".  is  in 
favour  of  the  colocynth,  Citrullus  Colocynmis,  L., 
the  hondol  of  the  Arabs.  This  plant  is  a  cucurbi- 
taceous  vine,  growing  prostrate  on  the  ground,  or 
trailing  by  its  spiral  tendrils  over  shrubs  and 
herbs.  It  has  a  lobed  leaf,  and  a  melon  3  to  3^  in. 
in  diameter,  which  dries  when  ripe,  and  when 
opened  discloses  a  fungous,  intensely  bitter  pulp, 
containing  smooth  shining  seeds.  This  pulp  is 
also  a  drastic  cathartic,  and,  in  quantities,  an 
irritant  poison.  The  colocynth  corresponds  well  to 
the  requisites  of  the  passage,  that  it  should  be  a 
vine,  bearing  gourds  (colocynthides)  of  a  noxious 
quality.  This  plant,  which  is  called  in  Greek 
KoKoKvvffU,  must  not  be  confounded  with  koXoki'ivOt], 
which  is  the  cultivated  gourd.  The  knops  (1  K  6"* 
marg.  gourds,  T'^  cyp^  pSkd'im)  may  have  been 
imitations  of  this  fruit.  G.  E.  Post. 

GOVERNANCE This  old  form  of  'government' 

occurs  occasionally  in  the  versions  before  AV,  as 
Jer  23'"  Gov.  'Yee  the  waye  that  men  take,  is 
wicked,  and  their  governaunce  is  nothinge  like  the 
holy  worde  of  the  Lorde ' ;  and  it  has  been  retained 
in  AV  and  RV  (from  Gov.)  in  2  Es  ll^^  '  it  had  the 
governance  of    the  world '  (potentatum    habuit) ; 


and  1  Mac  9'*    'Jonathan   took    the   governance 

iipon  him  at  that  time '  (iweSe^aTo  ri)v  i^yrjcrii'). 
Tlie  word  occurs  also  in  tlie  Pr.  Bk.,  as  in  Alom. 
Praj'er,  Third  Collect,  for  Grace,  '  That  all  our 
doings  may  be  ordered  by  thy  governance,'  re- 
tained from  1549  in  all  editions.  Sir  T.  Elyot  in 
The  Governour,  ii.  109,  says,  '  Finally  the  Atheni- 
ensis,  .  .  .  toke  to  them  a  desperate  corage,  antl 
in  conclusion  expelled  out  of  the  citie  all  tlie  said 
tyrantes,  and  reduced  it  unto  his  pristinate  gover- 
nance.'   And  Chaucer,  Hous  of  Fame,  958 — 

'  Lo,  is  it  not  a  greet  mischaunce, 
To  lete  a  fole  han  governaunce 
Of  thing  that  he  can  not  demeine?' 

J.  Hastings. 

GOVERNMENT.  —  The  forms  of  government 
among  the  Hebrews,  though  they  developed  with 
the  course  of  their  history,  never  became  as  strict 
or  constitutional  as  among  Western  nations.  It 
should  therefore  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  technical 
terms  used  in  this  article  must  be  allowed  some  elas- 
ticity of  meaning  to  suit  Semitic  institutions.  These 
forms  may  be  treated  in  the  following  order : — 1. 
Those  of  the  nomad  period,  extending  from  the 
Exodus  out  of  Egypt  to  the  settlement  in  Palestine. 
2.  The  new  organization  due  to  the  change  from  a 
nomad  to  a  settled  and  agricultural  life.  3.  The 
institution  and  nature  of  the  monarchy.  4.  The 
semi-political  independence  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munities among  foreign  nations.  5.  The  religious 
community  of  Judtea  in  post-exilic  times. 

1.  When  first  the  Hebrews  appear  in  historical 
records  as  an  organized  body,  their  government  is 
simple  and  in  accordance  with  that  of  other 
Semitic  nomads.  During  their  wanderings  in  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai  and  East  of  the  Jordan,  there 
are  two  units  of  organization — the  family  and  the 
tribe.  A  third  factor  is  due  to  the  temporary 
needs  of  their  circumstances  ;  it  is  the  leadership 
of  Moses.  Tills  chieftainship,  however,  was  only 
for  a  special  purpose,  its  power  was  personal 
rather  than  constitutional,  and  was  controlled 
and  modified  by  the  claims  of  kinship  in  family 
and  trilje.  The  suspicion  of  any  attempt  to  make 
it  more  aroused  rebellion  at  once  (cf.  the  JE 
account  of  the  revolt  of  Datlian  .and  Al)iram  in 
Nu  16,  e.specially  v.'*).  The  officials  appointed 
by  Moses  at  the  suggestion  of  his  father-in-law 
were  doubtless  selected  with  due  regard  to  trilial 
feelings  (Ex  IS'-^"'-)-  A  thorough  study  of  these 
two  units  of  society  is  necessary  for  the  under- 
standing both  of  this  and  the  succeedinff  periods 
of  Hebrew  history  (cf.  FAMILY,  especially  ii.  c. 
Tribe,  and  the  literature  given  at  the  end  of  this 
article).  The  father  as  head  (s'n'i)  of  the  family 
liad  full  power  of  life  and  death  over  all  its 
members  (cf.  Gn  22,  Jg  ll*^"^').  The  ruler  of  the 
tribe  was  probably,  as  among  the  Bedawin  of  to- 
day, one  of  the  heads  of  families  who  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  courage  or  his  hospitality.  His 
authority,  both  in  legal  and  in  military  matters,  was 
personal,  and  his  judgments  were  observed  just  in  so 
far  as  his  influence  was  powerful.  This  ixisition 
of  authority  might  continue  in  the  .same  family 
for  generations,  but  might  be  lost  at  any  time, 
and  pass  to  others  owing  to  loss  of  prestige.  The 
laws  observed  were  those  of  custom  only,  and  did 
not  exist  in  a  ^vritten  form.  Matters  of  strife 
between  different  families  were  referred  to  the 
tribal  chief  ;  and  if  his  decisions  were  in  accordance 
with  the  customs  of  the  tribe,  or  otherwise  com- 
mended themselves  to  the  people,  the  person  con- 
demned .submitted,  or  became  an  outcast  from  his 
own  people.  If  there  were  no  custom  to  guide 
the  judge,  or  the  case  were  very  difficult,  an  api>eal 
might  be  made  to  the  god  by  means  of  tiie  sacred 
lot  or  oracle.  Tlie  leadorshii)  in  time  of  war 
naturally  fell  to  the  head  of  the  tribe ;  and  a  special 
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(1  S  22").  Such  alone  were  his  M'ivileges  and  his 
duties  in  time  of  peace'  (Marcel  Dieulafoy,  Le  Roi 
David,  p.  72  f.).  All  this  was  changed  with  the 
ever-increasing  prosperity  of  David.  The  king 
remained  leader  ancf  father  of  hia  people  only  so 
long  as  they  had  no  friendly  intercourse  with 
other  nations.  As  soon  as  the  Hebrew  nation  was 
recognized,  and  its  friendship  sought  by  other 
states,  the  Hebrew  king  began  to  imitate  the 
luxury  of  his  peers.  A  court  was  formed  of  the 
officials,  whose  common  interests  grouped  them 
round  the  king  and  made  access  to  him  ever  more 
and  more  diliicult  for  the  mass  of  the  people.  The 
oHicials  of  David's  court  were — (1)  military  ;  (2) 
household  ;  (3)  religious.  The  following  are  men- 
tioned in  his  time — (1)  The  commander  of  '  the 
host '  (2  S  8'") ;  the  commander  of  the  king's 
bodyguard  of  Cherethites  and  Pelethites  (2  S  20^, 
cf.  8^^).  (2)  The  recorder  or  remembrancer  (TSp 
2  S  8^^) ;  the  scribe  or  secretary  (nsb  8") ;  the 
counsellor  (\]iy  2  S  15'-) ;  the  kmg's  friend  (nj,n 
2  S  15^"  16'*)  ;  the  keeper  of  the  king's  audience 
(2  S  23'-^,  cf.  1  S  221*  LXX) ;  the  overseer  of  forced 
labour  (2  S  20^*).  (3)  The  priests  (2  S  8").  Pro- 
phets do  not  seem  to  have  been  attached  to  the 
court,  but  had  free  access  to  the  king  (cf.  2  S 
7.  12). 

Under  Solomon  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  the 
court  was  ^eatly  increased.  New  buildings  and 
fortified  cities  (1  K  6.  7.  9)  proclaimed  the  growing 
power  of  the  monarch,  and  the  separation  of  the 
court  from  the  people  is  indicated  by  the  tolerance 
of  foreign  religions  and  the  personal  nature  of  the 
treaties  with  foreign  powers.  Two  new  officials 
make  their  appearance  —  a  chamberlain  (n^jn-'^i' 
1  K  4*)  and  a  superintendent  of  taxes  (IK  4', 
and  see  below  under  '  Revenue ').  After  Solomon 
there  was  little  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
court  (but  cf.  Eunuch). 

(c)  Revenue. — Even  in  Saul's  reign  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  regular  system  of  taxation  of  families 
(1  S  11"^,  cf.  8",  and  Isowack,  Heb.  Archceol.  p.  313). 
In  addition  to  this  the  king  received  gifts  (1  S  10-'' 
16^),  and  doubtless  his  share  of  the  booty  in  war. 
This  last  is  specially  mentioned  in  the  time  of 
David  (2  S  8^'  12*^).  Solomon's  revenues  were 
derived  (in  addition  to  the  above  mentioned)  from 
the  tribute  of  subject  peoples  (1  K  4^');  taxes  on 
merchants  ( 1  K  10") ;  liis  sea  -  trade  with  Hiram 
(1  K  10") ;  and  a  royal  regulation  of  the  horse- 
trade  with  Egypt  (v.").  But  the  king  taxed  his 
own  subjects  much  more  rigorously  tlian  his  pre- 
decessors. He  divided  the  Kingdom  into  twelve 
parts,  each  being  represented  by  an  officer,  who 
was  compelled  to  provide  for  the  kings  household 
for  one  month  in  the  year  (1  K  4).  Judah  is  not 
mentioned  in  this  division  of  the  land,  and  was 
probably  exempted  from  this  form  of  taxation  by 
tavour  of  the  king.  Nowack,  however,  thinks 
there  were  originally  thirteen  divisions,  and  that 
the  number  was  reduced  to  twelve  by  a  later  writer 
to  agree  with  the  number  of  the  tribes  {Heb. 
Archceol.  i.  313  note).  Later,  it  seems  that  the 
goods  of  a  condemned  person  might  be  forfeit  to 
the  king  (1  K  21).  But  this  may  be  merely  an  act 
of  despotism.  When  reduced  to  great  straits,  the 
king  took  possession  of  the  treasures,  not  only  of 
his  own  treasury  but  also  of  the  temple,  in  order  to 
keep  oil"  an  invading  power  (2  K  18"). 

(a)  Administration  of  justice. — There  seems  to 
have  been  little  development  here  during  thisperiod. 
The  system  mentioned  above  persisted,  modified 
only  by  the  personal  authority  of  the  king  and  tbe 
members  of  his  court  (see  ([notation  from  W.  R. 
Smith,  above).  Until  B.C.  621  there  was  no  written 
law  except  the  short  religious  code  contained  in 
the  '  Book  of  the  Covenant '  (Ex  20-23)  ;  nor  were 
there  any  special  courts  or  officials  for  the  ad- 


ministration of  justice.  The  method  for  settling 
disputes  was  rather  by  arbitration  than  by  law  in 
the  Western  sense.  At  the  same  time,  the  king 
himself  in  his  capital  and  its  neighbourhood,  and 
Ills  officials  in  the  chief  towns,  being  the  most 
important  persons,  were  naturally  appealed  to  for 
decisions,  tnough  there  was  no  law  necessitating 
artpeal  to  them  rather  than  to  any  otiier  person. 
Even  such  acts  in  later  times  as  tlie  imprisonments 
of  Jeremiah  (Jer  37.  38)  and  tlie  putting  to  death 
of  Uriah  (Jer  26),  were  acts  of  personal  violence  on 
the  part  of  tlie  king,  and  not  due  to  the  regular 
sentence  of  a  court  (cf.  also  the  account  ot  the 
charge  against  Nalx)th,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
was  put  to  death  ( 1  K22i^''^-)).  After  the  destruction 
of  the  Northern  kingdom,  an  attempt  was  made  in 
Judah  (in  621)  to  regulate  tlie  legal  as  well  as  the 
religious  procedure  on  the  lines  of  the  teaching  of 
the  prophets  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy  (cf.  DEUTERONOMY).  But  the  reali- 
zation of  this  scheme  was  prevented  by  the  un- 
timely dea4h  of  Josiah  at  the  battle  of  Megiddo, 
nor  was  it^Uy  adopted  in  Judaea  until  nearly  two 
centuries  later. 

4.  A  remarkable  feature  in  Jewish  life  is  the 
persistence  of  the  religious  and  semi-political  self- 
government  of  their  communities  in  the  ditl'erent 
empires  in  which  they  were  dispersed.  Every- 
where we  find  them  submitting  tiieir  disputes  to 
the  judgment  of  their  own  officials  rather  than  to 
those  of  the  state  in  which  they  live  ;  everywhere 
they  claim  and  are  granted  special  exemption 
from  certain  civil  laws  (as  those  regarding  military 
conscription)  on  the  ground  of  religious  scruple. 
Many  examples  of  their  peculiar  privileges  in 
Palestine  are  found  in  the  NT  (cf.  Ac  SS^  18>--'« 
22^"  26").  But  in  Alexandria  this  is  even  more 
striking.  Thanks  to  the  favour  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  they  early  established  themselves  in  the 
position  of  a  favoured  people  in  the  new  city. 
That  favour  was  continued  to  them  by  the  Ptol- 
emies, and  they  had  in  addition  equal  rights  with 
others  as  citizens  (iVon/i^a).  Their  own  governor 
(idvdpxv^)  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (cf.  Jos.  Ant. 
XIV.  vii.  2).  Some  of  the  Roman  decrees  conferring 
privileges  upon  them  are  preserved  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  XIV.  X.,  XVI.  vi.).  Philo  tells  us  that  on 
the  death  of  a  yevdpxv^  Augustus  appointed  a 
yepovaia  for  the  conduct  of  Jewish  affairs  (in 
Flaccum,  sec.  10).  In  Rome  there  Avas  not  the 
same  political  organization  as  in  Alexandria,  but 
the  different  synagogues  were  organized  separately, 
each  with  its  own  gcTousia  and  officials.  (See 
further  Schurer,  HJP  ll.  ii.  244  fl^). 

5.  After  the  faU  of  Jerusalem  in  B.C.  586,  the 
Jews  became  subject  to  foreign  governments,  and 
have  remained  so  since,  except  for  the  short 
interval  when  the  Maccabsean  princes  ruled,  or 
more  exactly  from  B.  c.  142  when  Simon  cea.sed  to 
pay  tribute,  or  139  when  the  right  of  coining 
money  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Judaea. 
The  civil  government  of  this  time  is,  however,  no 
longer  distinctively  Jewish,  but  a  mere  modifica- 
tion of  Western  forms  to  suit  the  religious  laws  of 
the  people.  These  laws  had  come  into  force  at  the 
time  when  Ezra  had  brought  back  from  Babylon 
many  of  the  devoutest  Jewish  exiles.  At  a  solemn 
assembly  a  new  community  had  been  formed, 
which  was  to  realize  the  idea  of  the  '  remnant'  of 
Isaiah  and  his  successors,  a  spiritual  Judali,  subject 
to  the  civil  government  of  the  .suzerain  power,  but 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  religion  following  as 
far  as  possible  the  precepts  of  Deuteronomy  and 
the  new  law  book  (P)  compiled  and  edited  alx)ut 
tills  time  (cf.  Neh  9.  10).  Since  then  the  Jews 
have  ever  remained  subject  to  this  double  form  of 
government.  The  conflict  of  the  two  led  to  their 
perpetual  strife  with  their  civil  rulers,  and  to  the 
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final  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70.  According  to 
Jewish  authorities,  the  chief  representative  of  the 
religious  governing  power  during  this  period  was 
the  ■  Great  Synagogue '  ('iVi^t  nrjj),  which  existed 
from  Ezra  to  Simon  the  Just.  Some  such  body 
matj  have  existed,  but  much  of  the  literature  con- 
cerning it  contains  legendary  material  (cf.  SvJf A- 
GOGUE,  THE  GREAT).  At  the  time  of  Christ  the 
Sanhedrin  had  taken  its  place  (cf.  Saxhedrix). 
For  the  more  strictly  ci^-il  government  of  the 
r  -ee  art.  Roman  Empire.    See  also 

i-  ;N'MEKT  and  Helps. 

LiTERATCKK. — In  additaon  to  the  articles  in  this  Dictionat;  od 
the  aeoanix  Jodres,  kings,  and  other  officials  mentioned  above, 
see  MoCnrdy,  HPM  I.  ch.  iii. ;  Kowadc,  Heb.  ArehaoL  L 
300-^87 ;  W.  S.  Smith,  RS  70  ff.,  KiwAip  and  Marriage  in 
Early  Arabia  {pastim);  Xallino,  'Snlla  oostatazi6ne  delle 
tribu  Arabe'  in  A'uota  Antoloffia,  terza  serie,  xltiL  614 ff.; 
Maicel  IHeolafoy,  Le  Boi  David ;  M ommsen,  Provineet  of  the 
Rmnari  Empire,  chs.  tiiL-xL  ;  tiie  works  on  tiie  times  of 
Christ  by  Scfatirer,  Hausrath,  and  Holtzmann. 

G.  W.  Thatcher. 

GOYERNOR.— This  word  occurs  as  the  rendering 
of  several  Heb.  and  Gr.  terms.  In  OT  it  is  used 
most  frequently  for  the  Pehah  (^^),  a  district 
ruler  administering  under  a  sovereign.  The  title 
is  employed  both  for  Persian  satraps  and  for  their 
subordinate  magistrates.  Thus  it  appears  as  a 
designation  of  Tattenai  (Exr  5*-  *  6*),  who  seems  to 
have  been  the  satrap  of  a  large  province  which 
extended  from  Posideium  on  the  frontiers  of  Cilicia 
and  Syria  to  Egypt,  and  which  included  Phoenicia, 
Palestine,  and  Cyprus  (Herod,  vi.  91).  It  is  also 
applied  to  Zerubbabel,  who  was  appointed  tinder 
this  satrap  to  the  district  of  Judan  (Ezr  6^).  The 
subordinate  Pehah,  as  well  as  his  superior,  was 
directly  commissioned  by  the  king  (Ezr  5").  The 
other  Heb.  words  rendered  'governor'  are  of  a  less 
technical  character,  signifying  leadership,  fp'nt, 
I^K  Zee  9'  12*- «,  and  Tn  2  Ch  1*;  judicial  and 
legislative  functions,  pgin  Jg5*;  ruling  aitthority, 
Wo  Gn  4^,  b'Vp  Gn  42",  ■ts'  1  K  9^%  txdmini- 
strative  oversight,  Tp9  Jer  20^ ;  and  social  rank, 
K^i  2  Ch  12. 

in  NT  the  word  'governor'  most  frequently 
occurs  as  a  rendering  of  the  Gr.  rjyefuibv  (Vulg. 
prcBses,  Luth.  Landpfleger),  a  term  which  is  used 
in  the  plur.  for  rulers  generally  (e.g.  Mk  13', 
1  P  2"),  but  which  more  often  has  a  definite  appli- 
cation to  the  Roman  Procurators,  referring  in  the 
Gospels  to  Pontius  Pilate  (e.g.  Mt  27*,  Lk  20»»), 
who  is  designated  Procurator  by  Tadttis — '  Chris- 
tus  Tiberio  imperante  per  procuratorem  Pontinm 
Pilatum  supplicio  adfectus  erat'  (Ann.  xv.  44), 
and  in  Ac  to  Felix  (Ac  23*)  and  Festus  (Ac  26»). 
Judjea  was  not  entirely  incorporated  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria,  but  the  Procurator  was  to  a  certain 
extent  dependent  on  the  Legate  of  Syria,  the  latter 
having  a  right  to  interfere  when  difficulties  arose 
(Jos.  Ant.  xvm.  L  1,  iv.  2 ;  Bell.  Jttd.  U.  viii.  1). 
Thus  Judaea  belonged  to  the  third  class  of  pro- 
vinces in  Strabo's  classification  (Geog.  xvii.  3.  25), 
one  containing  only  a  few  provinces  regarded 
either  as  semi-barbarous  or  as  exceptionally  insub- 
ordinate, e.g.  Egypt.  Augustus  preferred  the  title 
Prce/ectus  (i-rapxos)  for  the  governors  of  such  pro- 
vinces, but  by  the  time  of  Claudius  Procurator 
(irtrpofroi)  was  the  recognized  name.  Josephns 
employs  both  irirporoi  and  irapxos,  and  also  the 
word  used  in  XT,  rfye/ubv,  for  the  governor  of 
Judaea.  That  Procurator  is  the  correct  title  of 
this  official  is  suggested  by  the  passage  from 
Tacitus  quoted  above,  and  by  the  use  of  the  word 
erirporos  in  a  decree  of  Claudius  as  rendered  by 
Josephus  (Ant.  xx.  i.  2).  Technically,  the  Pro- 
curcUor  was  a  finaneial  officer  attached  either  to  a 
proconsul  or  to  a  propraetor  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting the  Imperial  revenues.  But  he  was  always 
entrusted  \nth.  magisterial  powers  for  the  decision 


of  questions  touching  the  revenues.  In  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  third  class  he  was  the  general  admini- 
strator and  the  supreme  judge,  with  sole  power 
of  life  and  death  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  15),  an  appeal  to 
Caesar  being  allowed  in  the  case  of  Roman  citizens 
(see  CSSAR).  Although  it  was  not  necessary  tliat 
the  Procurator  should  be  a  person  of  high  station 
where  he  was  only  appointed  to  financml  duties, 
he  was  required  to  be  a  knight  where  the  charge 
of  government  was  committed  to  him.  Therefore 
the  appointment  of  Felix,  who  was  a  freedman, 
most  nave  struck  the  Jews  as  an  insulting  in- 
novation. The  headquarters  of  the  Procurator  of 
Judaea  was  Csesarea,  which  was  made  a  garrison 
town. 

In  2  Co  11*^  (AV  and  RV)  the  word  governor 
appears  as  tr°  of  iOv&pxv^  for  the  ethnfirm  (RVm) 
of  Damascus.  See  Aretas,  Ethxarch.  The 
word  rendered  '  governor '  in  Gal  4-  AV  (oiK0p6iun) 
is  trd.  '  steward '  in  RV,  as  it  is  elsewhere  in  NT, 
e.g.  Lk  12**  1  Co  4*.  It  indicates  a  superior 
servant  entrusted  with  the  housekeeping  of  a 
family,  the  direction  of  the  other  domestics,  and 
the  care  of  children  under  age.  The  '  governor  of 
the  feast '  (ipxirpUXivoi,  Jn  2®  AV,  RV  '  ruler  of 
the  feast')  was  a  man  appointed  to  see  that  the 
couches  and  tables  were  in  order,  to  arrange  the 
courses,  to  taste  the  food  and  wine,  etc.  (Helio- 
dorus,  Aeth.  vii.  27).  In  early  times,  if  not  later, 
he  was  a  different  person  from  the  '  toast  maker ' 
(ffvfuroffiapxn^.  Sir  32^),  who  was  one  of  the  guests 
chosen  by  lot  to  direct  the  drinking  (Grimm- 
Thayer).  '  Gfovemor '  in  Ja  3*  AV  (a  participle  of 
ei<Oiip(o,  straighten)  means  '  steersman '  (RV). 

LiTEKATCBE.  — Schorer,  HJP  i.  iL  43-18 ;  Maranardt,  Bom. 
StaaUverwalt.  L  412;  liebenam,  Beitrage  zur  Verwattwngs- 
a««cft.  d.  Bern.  Kmterreiehes,  L  1-18,  23,  24,  30;  Hanarath, 
ST  Times,  Timtqf  Jesus,  iL  83-93.         W.  F.  ADEXKY. 

GOZAH,  Jiia,  Tt^&w  (B  Tw^&p  2  K  17«,  Xto^dp  1  Ch 
5*). — The  country  on  the  river(s?)  of  which  the 
Israelites,  deported  from  Samaria  by  the  king  of 
A^yria,  had  to  settle,  was  identified  correctly  by 
Bochart  (Phcdeg,  ill.  14)  as  the  Gauzanitis  of 
Ptolemy,  v.  18  (Tav^apirii).  This  region  is  de- 
scribed as  situated  between  the  Chaboras  (see 
Habor)  and  Saocoras.  The  latter  river,  flowing 
into  the  Euphrates  from  the  Masius  mountains, 
cannot  be  identified ;  it  must  have  changed  its 
course  or  have  been  dried  up.  At  any  rate,  we 
can  identify  Gauzanitis  as  the  eastern  part  of 
OsroSne  of  the  classic  writers  west  of  Nisibis  and 
the  (later)  country  of  Mygdonia  (this  name  hardly 
=€rozan,  but  it  is  probably  connected  with  the 
Mitanni  of  the  Amama  tablets),  almost  in  the 
centre  of  Northern  Mesopotamia.  This  agrees  too 
closely  with  the  description  in  the  Bible  (2  K  17* 
18"  19^2= Is  37^,  1  Ch  5»)  to  admit  of  any  doubt. 
The  modem  name  Kanshan  seems  to  correspond, 
but  not  Zauz4n  (which  means  the  mountains  near 
the  source  of  the  Chaboras).  Assyrian  lists  of  pro- 
vinces mentioning  Guzana  seem  to  show  that  the 
name  referred  originally  to  a  city,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Guzan.  Nisibis,  being  mentioned 
parallel  to  G.  as  Nasibina,  did  not  belong  to  this 
province.  See  on  the  Assyrian  passages  Schrader, 
KA  T^  275 ;  Delitzsch,  Parodies,  184.  On  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  biblical  passages  speak  of  several 
'rivers  of  Gozan,'  see  Halah.  (The  view  of 
some  scholars,  which  makes  G.  a  river,  was  re- 
futed even  before  the  cuneiform  texts  were  found). 
If  the  singular  'river'  (Massoretic  text)  is  to  be 
kept,  this  '  river  of  G.'  is  the  Habor.  The  plural 
(LXX)  would  point  to  the  several  brooks  from  the 
Masius  which  form  the  Habor,  possibly  also  the 
Ballh.  2  K  2»»=Is  37^  seems  to  show  that  Gozan 
became  an  Assyrian  province  only  in  the  8th 
century.  W.  Max  MtTLLER. 
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GRACE. — The  words  most  commonly  rendered 
'  yrace,'  '  >)e  j,'raciou8,'  etc.,  in  AV  are  [n  (verbljn) 
in  OT,  and  x<ip's  with  its  cognate  forms  in  Wt. 
The  former  ap[)ears  in  such  proper  names  as 
Hannah,  Hanan,  Hanun,  Hanani,  Hananeel  {'El 
is  gracious'),  Hananiah  ('J"  hatli  Ix'cn  gracious'). 
Its  force  is  '  to  be  favourable  or  kindly,'  or*'  to  act 
in  a  favourable  or  kindly  way.'  Probably,  however, 
npn,  LXX  ?Xeos,  corresponds  more  nearly  with  the 
distinctive  idea  of  grace  in  its  NT  and  general 
Christian  use.*  jn,  for  example,  has  no  special 
connexion  with  redemptive  grace,  and  the  LXX  use 
of  x<^P">  ^y  which  JO  IS  usually  rendered,  must  be 
to  this  extent  distinguished  from  the  NT  use  of 
the  same  word.  On  the  other  hand,  fXeos  in  NT  is 
rather />i<y  than /avo«r,  and  denotes  God's  relation 
to  human  misery  rather  than  to  human  sin. 

It  is  in  the  various  applications  of  x*/"*  that  the 
roots  of  the  idea  of  grace  and  its  specially  Chris- 
tian significance  may  in  the  first  jilace  be  most 
usefully  studied.  Xdpis  is  that  Avhich  bestows  or 
occasions  pleasure.  It  is  api)lied  to  beauty,  grace- 
fulness, whether  of  iierson,  act,  or  speech,  cf.  in 
LXX  Ec  W\  Sir  2I'«  37-',  in  NT  Lk  4",  Eph  4^^, 
Col  4*.  It  thus  denotes  tlie  favourable,  friendly 
disposition  or  nature  out  of  which  the  gracious  act 
proceeds,  or  that  Avhich  it  creates  in  tlie  recipient ; 
it  is  the  favour  manifested,  or  the  gratitude  felt  or 
«.cknowledged.  It  is  loving -kindness,  goodivill,  in 
&  wide  acceptation,  and  is  thus  used  of  the  kind- 
ness of  a  master  towards  his  servants,  and,  by 
analogy,  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  men  ;  cf.  Lk  1^, 
Ac  7'"',  1  P  2'''-  ■'"'.  'fo  be  in  favour  ivith  one  is  iiipeh 
Xaptv  irapa.  rivi,  ?X"''  X*^/""  "'/'•is  Tiva,  Lk  I**,  Ac  2*^, 
cf.  Lk  2**-.  An  interesting  instance  of  this  general 
sense  is  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Apostolical 
Epistles,  where  the  writers  desire  for  their  readers 
the  grace  of  God  or  of  Christ,  to  which  grace 
or  favour  they  recognize  that  all  blessings  are 
to  be  ascribed  — Ro  F  16-*,  1  Co  P  16-^,  2  Co  l- 
13",  Gal  P  6'»,  Eph  I"  6-*,  Ph  P  4'^.  Col  l-^  4i«,  1  Tli 
V  iV^,  2  Th  P  3",  1  Ti  1'^  6^1,  2  Ti  P  4-',  Tit  P  3'^ 
Philem  ^-  "-^,  He  13-»,  1  P  P,  2  P  P'  3i»,  2  Jn  »,  also 
Rev  P  22^1. 

The  special  use,  however,  of  x<^P«^  in  NT  is  in 
reference  to  the  mind  of  God  as  manifested  towards 
sinners.  His  redemptive  mercy,  whereby  He  grants 
l)ardon  to  otl'ences,  and  bids  those  who  have  gone 
astray  return  and  accept  His  gift  of  salvation 
and  everlasting  life.  It  is  x^P'^  '''o^  &eov,  Ro  5^^, 
1  Co  15'",  2  Co  6'  8',  and  other  passages  ;  in  Tit 
2"  the  phrase  is  expanded  into  ij  x'lp's  toO  dtoO  i] 
(TWTTjpios  ;  in  2  Ti  2'  into  ij  x°-P''^  V  *•'  XpicTtii  as 
manifested  in  and  through  Christ,  whence,  by  a 
natural  transference,  it  becomes  i)  xap«  ^-oO  KvpLov 
r)p.Qiv  XpicTToO,  as  in  the  above-mentioned  salut.ations, 
and  finally  establishes  itself  as  a  well-understood 
expression,  able  to  stand  alone  without  further 
explanation,  as  in  tlie  ij  x«ip's  of  Ro  5"-  '■*.  It  is  in 
this  connexion  that  the  full  meaning  of  x4p's  is 
brought  out  as  involving  spontaneous  favour.  Its 
fundamental  thought  is  that  the  benefit  conferred  is 
recognized  by  giver  and  receiver  alike  as  not  due  ; 
it  is  that  to  which  the  receiver  has  no  right,  which 
has  not  been  earned,  or  perliaps  deserved,  but 
which  the  giver  freely,  out  of  jmre  goodness, 
bestows.  This  spontaneous  character,  along  with 
the  more  or  less  direct  reference  to  the  pleasure 
or  joy  either  designed  or  experienced, — which  is 
indeed  suggested  by  the  connexion  of  tlie  word 
Mith  xa'P"",  '  to  rejoice,' — is  always  implied,  and, 
singularly  enough,  comes  out  more  clearly  in  the 
scriiitural  than  in  the  classical  use  of  the  term.  It 
has  been  justly  remarked  tliat  '  it  depended  upon 
Christianity  to  realize  its  full  import,  and  to  elevate 
it  to  its  rightful  sphere'   (Cremer).      Tlius  Kari 

On  the  distinctive  meaning  of  l^n, cf. W.  K.  Smith,  Prophets^, 
160  f.,  460  f. 


xdpi"  is  contrasted  with  /card  6<f>el\yjna,  Ro  4*,  while 
xrfpts  is  contrasted  -with  fpya,  Ro  IP,  and  with 
v6piOi  Jn  1",  Ro  4'«  6'^-  ",  Gal  5"  ■». 

From  signifying  the  disposition  and  design  to 
bring  about  the  salvation  of  men,  x<^P^^  comes  to 
be  used  of  the  power  or  influence  by  which  this 
purpose  is  executed,  Ac  IS*",  2  Co  4"  C,  2  Th  P*, 
and  then  further  of  the  results,  general  and  specific, 
of  that  action.  Thus  it  stands  for  tlie  spiritual 
state  of  those  who  have  come  under  the  power  of 
divine  giace,  Ro  5-,  2  Ti  2',  1  P  5'-,  2  P  3'"  ;  and  for 
the  evidences  or  tokens  of  such  experience,  as  when 
the  alms  contributed  by  the  Christian  Churches 
are  so  designated,  1  Co  16',  2  Co  8*-  '*,  or  the  sum  of 
earthly  blessings  (irSo-a  x^pi-^t  2  Co  9®),  or  tlie  various 
powers  and  gifts  manifested  by  Christians  (in  the 
striking  phrase  iroiKiXrj  x<iptJ,  1  P  4'"),  or  the  power 
and  equipment  for  the  exercise  of  the  ajxjstolic  office, 
Ro  P  12^-6  15'»,  1  Co  3'",  Gal  2»,  Eph  3--7.  At  the 
same  time  x^^P'*  does  not  appear  to  be  employed  in 
NT  for  the  act  or  gift  apart  from  that  reference  to 
the  pleasure  or  benefit  conveyed  by  it,  which  we  have 
already  noted.  The  word  for  gift  in  itself  is  dQpov 
or  duped.  Hence  it  has  been  jiointed  out  that 
'  diSovai  x'^P'-"  in  Scripture  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  same  expression  in  profane  Greek,  where 
it  means  to  perform  an  act  of  kindness  ;  in  Scrip- 
ture it  simplifies  "  to  give  grace,"  "  to  cause  grace  to 
be  experienced"  ;  see  Eph 4'',  1  P5',  Ja4^  Ro  12®, 
1  Co  P,  2  Co  6'  8'  (cf.  Ac  ir^)  '—Cremer.  The  gift 
which  enables  the  recipient  to  be  in  his  turn  a 
source  of  pleasure  or  profit  to  others  is  more  fre- 
quently xap'f/^i ;  where  x<^P's  a,nd  xapt<r/ua  approxi- 
mate in  signification,  it  will  usually  l>e  found  that 
the  former  is  more  general, — as,  e.g.,  when  x'ip's 
ToO  deov  is  used  by  St.  Paul  in  reference  to  his 
office,  it  applies  to  the  whole  of  his  ministry, 
rather  than  to  specific  equipments  for  it.  Finally, 
the  use  of  xt^P"  for  'thanks,'  the  correlative  of 
favour, — the  'return  favour,'  as  it  were, — illus- 
trates the  process  of  growth  and  transference  in  the 
use  of  the  word  which  we  have  so  far  traced. 

The  teaching  of  the  Bible  as  to  grace  cannot, 
however,  be  exhausted  by  the  analysis,  however 
minute,  of  any  one  word  or  expression.  Its  funda- 
mental implication  of  a  kind  and  merciful  dis- 
position, manifesting  itself  in  acts  of  unmerited 
goodness,  especially  towards  the  sinful  and  erring, 
brings  grace  as  one  of  the  divine  attributes  into 
close  relation  with  others,  and  the  revelation  of  it 
may,  it  is  obvious,  be  even  more  frequent  in  act 
than  in  word,  conveyed  therefore  ratlier  by  de- 
scription than  direct  expres.sion.  Not  in  declara- 
tions merely,  but  in  the  whole  series  of  the  divine 
dealings  with  mankind,  grace  is  exliibited.  The 
whole  biblical  history  miglit  be  claimed  as  a  record 
of  its  manifestation.  It  thus  takes  different  forms, 
and  includes  a  wide  area  of  operation.  It  is  allied 
to  the  goodness  whicli  God  shows  to  all  His  crea- 
tures, and  which  the  Psalms  so  frequently  celebrate 
— 33'  119**  145,  etc.;  to  the  compassion  which  has 
as  its  objects  the  needy  and  unfortunate,  Ps  '25* 
103»,  Lk  P-,  2  Co  P ;  to  the  long-suffering  which 
l>ears  with  tlie  unthankful  and  the  evil,  Ex  34*, 
Ro  9^ ;  to  the  patience  which  defers  as  long  as 
iKJSsible  the  punishment  of  sin,  Ps  145",  Ro  '2*.  It 
belongs  therefore  to  the  circle  of  divine  attributes, 
the  keynote  of  which  is  Love.  In  all  the  phases 
of  what  we  have  already  seen  to  be  its  highly 
complex  significance,  —  whether  as  mercy  and 
favour  in  general,  or  as  the  manifestations  of 
God's  goodwill  in  the  form  of  temporal  or  spiritual 
advantages,  or  as  His  disposition  to  pardon  the 
sinner,  or  His  redemptive  scheme  as  a  whole,  or 
the  influences  by  which  souls  are  turned  to  Christ, 
kept,  strengthened,  and  increased  in  faith  and  love, 
and  impelled  to  the  exercise  of  Christian  virtues, — 
in  all  of  these,  grace  implies  that  God  overcomes, 
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not  by  necessity  or  force,  but  by  the  freeness  of  His 
love,  *Ro  5-'"-  -•.  This  is  the  reason  why  grace  is 
not  only  one  of  the  perfections  of  Hod,  out  one  of 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  Christian  revelation, 
lievelation  is  marked  by  progress.  The  God  who 
is  at  first  hidden  from  men,  so  that  they  seek  Him, 
if  haply  they  may  feel  after  Him  and  find  Him,  is  at 
lengtli  made  known,  but  first  as  &  jealous  God  {6pyri 
6(oi),  only  afterwards  as  a  gracious  God.  And  the 
revelation  is  completed  when  '  the  Lord,  the  Lord, 
a  God  full  of  compassion  and  gracious,  slow  to 
anger  and  plenteous  in  mercy  and  truth  ;  keeping 
mercy  for  tliousands,  forgiving  iniquity  and  trans- 
gression and  sin,  and  that  Mill  by  no  means  clear 
the  guilty'  (Ex  »4«- ^  RV),  which  is  the  loftiest 
OT  conception  of  God,  becomes  in  the  NT  '  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  We 
proceed,  therefore,  to  consider  somewhat  more 
minutely  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  con- 
ception of  grace  and  the  forms  which  it  asscunes 
in  OT  and  NT  respectively. 

i.  Old  Testament. —  'The  law  was  given  by 
Moses,"  says  St.  John  (P") ;  '  grace  and  truth  came 
by  Jesus  Christ.'  Yet  the  relation  of  OT  to  NT 
is  misconceived  when  it  is  apprehended  as  one  of 
antithesis  rather  than  development.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  religion  of  01  is  ordinarily  repre- 
sented as  founded  ujx)n  law,  and  that  the  very 
considerable  element  of  grace  which  enters  into  it 
is  ignored.  But  OT  piety  recognizes  that  what 
righteousness  it  has  is  founded  in  di\-ine  grace  and 
imparted  through  divine  revelation.  It  is  grace 
which  gives  the  law  itself  (cf.  Gal  S**"-^),  and  faith, 
which  is  that  by  which  grace  is  received  and  made 
effective,  is  not  overlooked — Gn  15",  Ex  14*^,  Nu 
20^-',  Dt  l^-  9=2,  2Ch  20*  Ps  l(36^-=^  Is  7"  28^^  Hab 
2*.  It  is  true  that  as  grace  gives  the  law,  so 
through  the  law  it  seems  to  give  men  a  right  or 
claim  in  virtue  of  their  compliance  vrith  the  law, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  later  revelation  of 
faith  as  the  principle  of  the  new  life.  The  favour 
(in  the  Psalmist  and  Prophets,  the  righteousness) 
of  Grod  gives  to  the  obedient  (or  the  repentant,  cf. 
Ps  17  and  26,  also  Ps  7)  a  claim,  as  it  were,  against 
God,  Ps  119*^  etc.  At  the  same  time  OT  fully 
recognizes  that  it  is  the  di\-ine  grace  which 
forgives  sin  (Ps  32.  51.  130.  143).  Grace,  as  an 
attribute  of  God,  appears  in  OT  in  conjunction 
with  truth  or  faithfulness  (Ps  85i'>  89»^  98'  etc.), 
but  also  with  righteousness  and  judgment  (Hos 
2^).  God  is  gracious  as  hearing  prayer  (Ex  22"-'^), 
as  departing  from  His  anger  (Ex  32'-),  and  as 
exercising  freely  His  d^iee  of  love  (Ex  33"); 
He  lifts  upon  the  pious  &e  light  of  His  counten- 
ance (Nu  6^).  It  is  by  the  divine  acts  that  this 
attitude  of  forbearance  and  conciliation  is  more 
pjuticularly  manifested.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the 
ruin  occasioned  by  the  Fall,  the  purpose  of  mercy 
is  represented  as  being  declared  and  its  work 
begun,  words  of  promise  mingle  with  words  of 
condemnation,  the  divine  solicitude  shines  amidst 
the  clouds  of  divine  anger  (Gn  3'*-  ^).  Through 
the  same  tenderness  Abel  and  Enoch  find  favour 
in  the  sight  of  God,  Noah  is  warned  and  escapes 
the  general  doom  (Gn  6*),  Abraham  is  selected  to 
be  the  bearer  of  the  new  revelation  (Gn  12.  15),  and 
the  promises  made  to  him  are  repeated  to  his 
descendants  (Gn  26.  28).  Through  it  Moses  is 
chosen  and  fitted  for  his  work  (Ex  33'").  In  all 
that  concerns  Israel  as  a  people  the  same  free 
choice  is  exhibited  and  exercised.  The  promises 
freely  made  to  the  fathers  are  fulfilled  when, 
through  Moses,  Israel  is  chosen  from  among  all 
nations  (Ex  19^,  cf.  Dt  10")  to  be  the  people  of 
God,  and  that  from  no  merit  of  its  own  (Nu  11.  12. 
14.  21,  etc. ;  cf.  Dt  9'  etc. ).  This  choice  is  evidenced 
by  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  (Ex  lo'^'^),  and  is 
a  pure  act   of  grace  (Dt   V  8"-'"  9*-«).      In   the 


Prophets  we  have  a  further  development  of  this 
point  of  view.  Their  whole  religious  attitude  is 
determined  by  it.  That  God  had  chosen  Israel  to 
be  His  people  is  their  most  sincere  conviction,  and 
the  problems  which  perplexed  them,  and  gave 
birth  to  some  of  their  most  profound  and  spiritual 
suggestions,  arose  out  of  the  relation  of  the  sins  of 
the  people  and  the  couseciuent  divine  chastisements, 
to  this  firmly  held  conviction  (cf.  Is  55"  63*  65',  Jon 
4",  Mic  7'**'*).  It  is  true  that  a.s,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  unworthiness  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
led  them  to  distinguish  from  the  nation  at  large 
the  true  Israel,  the  faithful  remnant ;  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  were  led  to  conceive  the  possi- 
bility of  God's  gracious  purpose  as  embracing 
those  who  were  not  of  Israel,  and  of  the  heathen 
being  brought  through  Israel  into  the  enjoj-ment 
of  some  of  Israels  pri\-ileges.  At  the  same' time, 
all  their  wealth  of  metaphor  is  employed  to 
depict  God's  loving  care  and  guidance,  His  de- 
liverances and  compassions  as  illustrated  in  the 
history  of  the  people,  and  to  emphasize  His 
continued  patience.  His  touching  appeals  and 
generous  ofi'ers,  and  the  glory  of  His  declared  pur- 
poses. Even  in  His  anger  God  remembers  mercy 
(La  3«,  Jl  2",  Hab  3^),  and  yet  all  that  He  does  is 
on  behalf  of  those  who  are  too  often  ungrateful  and 
rebellious  (Is  43"-»  44'-*  48*-",  Jer  18»-",  Ezk  16'*-, 
cf.  Ps  78).  In  the  relation  of  the  individual  to 
the  nation  we  find  an  important  modification  of 
the  idea  of  grace.  Grace  is  mediated  to  the  indi- 
vidual through  the  nation.  His  imperfections  are 
forgiven  because  he  is  a  member  of  a  chosen  people ; 
as  belonging  to  an  elect  nation  he  is  himself  elect. 
The  Pss  express  this  a.ssurance  of  the  believer, 
which  finds  utterance  in  his  pravers  when  afflicted 
and  his  thanksgiWngs  after  deliverance  (Ps  3*-"  4^ 
7">  11"  16.  17"-*  IS.  32.  51.  103,  etc.).  If  thus  in  the 
view  of  the  Psalmists  and  Prophets  there  Ls  no 
limit  to  Grod's  willingness  to  be  reconciled,  if  even 
His  judgment  has  a  core  of  mercy,  and  His  love 
always  proves  itself  stronger  than  human  sin,  the 
other  side  of  OT  religion  is,  in  turn,  not  to  be 
minimized.  If  God  has  a  special  love  to  Israel, 
it  is  through  a  covenant  that  this  love  finds 
expression,  and  the  covenant  takes  the  form  of 
law.  The  people  are  bound  to  obedience,  and  the 
blessings  of  the  covenant  can  be  enjoyed  only  on 
this  condition.  So  far  from  grace  being  ignored 
in  OT,  it  permeates  it,  as  we  have  seen,  throughout. 
But  grace  is  not  yet  fully  revealed ;  it  is  still 
dominated  by  the  ideas  of  righteousness  and  re- 
tribution. It  speaks  the  language  of  law,  and  the 
law  is,  as  already  noted,  its  own  greatest  gift. 
Israel  has  reason  to  boast  itself  of  its  law ;  the 
possession  of  it  is  an  honour  and  a  pri\"ilege  dis- 
tinguishing Israel  from  other  nations  (Ex  19*-*, 
Dt  33--').  Thus,  though  by  no  means  the  sole 
element,  law  remains  the  distinctive  element  ui 
OT.  Obedience  is  pre-eminently  the  condition  of 
blessing.  God  in  giving  the  law  is  emphatically 
the  God  of  Israel  (Ex  20=).  In  OT  HLs  anger 
against  sin  is  declared.  His  mercy  and  long- 
sutt'ering  are  proclaimed  ;  but  these  rest  side  by 
side,  an  unsolved  antinomy,  waiting  the  fuller 
revelation. 

ii.  New  Test.\mext. — The  new  'covenant'  is 
the  fulfilment  of  the  old ;  the  plan  of  grace  which 
lay  at  the  root  of  the  forraer  dispensation  comes 
into  full  expression  in  the  life  and  work  of  Christ 
(Ti  2"  2>*),  and  in  the  declarations  of  the  apostles — 
Ro  3"^-  ^  EV,  '  Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Clirist  Jesus, 
whom  God  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  (i\a(rrnpiot', 
Heb.  rrpi,  the  place  of  expiation,  "  the  central  seat 
of  the  saving  presence  and  gracious  revelation-;  of 
God,"  seeCremer,  «.r.,  and,  for  another  view,  ^au- 
day-Headlam,  cut.  loc.),  through  faith,  by  his  blood, 
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to  show  his  righteousness,  because  of  the  passing 
over  of  the  sins  done  aforetime,  in  the  forbearance 
of  God.'  Thus  the  great  work  of  grace  is  redemp- 
tion, which  has  its  origin  in  God  (1  Jn  4'"- **),  m 
His  eternal  good  pleasure  {eudoKia),  Eph  1''",  and 
is  carried  out  by  His  will  and  power.  Therefore, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Christian  revelation  is  called 
'  the  grace  of  God,'  '  the  grace  of  God  our  Saviour,' 
'  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  or  simply 
'  grace.'  The  love  which  it  manifests  is  expressed, 
not  only  by  word,  but  by  the  most  unchallengeable 
of  deeds,  when  God  sends  forth  His  Son  and  gives 
Him  up  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  men  (Jn  3'*, 
Eph  r,  Ko  5"""  etc. ).  This  love  is  not  called  forth 
by  any  merit  or  worthiness  on  the  part  of  man 
(2  Ti  1",  Tit  3'),  but  is  the  free  spontaneous  out- 
flowing of  divine  compassion — 'it  is  the  gift  of 
God'  (Eph  2*-«,  Ro  3^  11»,  cf.  4*  5%  We  may 
compare  the  representations  contained  in  the 
parables  of  Jesus  generally,  especially  those  of 
Lk  15,  and  note  how  He  seeks  the  lost,  would 
shelter  Jerusalem  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens 
together,  and  calls  the  weary  and  heavy  laden  to 
Himself.  But  it  is  not  only  this  great  central  act 
of  love,  ui)on  which  the  whole  plan  of  redemption 
is  built  up  and  without  which  it  would  be  impossible, 
which  is  ascribed  to  divine  grace  and  is  its  outcome ; 
every  step  in  the  subsequent  process,  all  that  is 
embraced  in  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  re- 
garded as  due  to  giace.  It  is  through  it  that  the 
call  comes  to  men  (Gal  1",  1  Th  2'^),  and  that  men 
are  made  willing  to  answer  to  it  ( Jn  6*^- '").  It  is 
the  grace  of  Gou  which  opens  the  heart  (Ac  16"), 
which  gives  repentance  (Ac  5^^  IV^,  2Ti  2'-»,  He  6«), 
by  which  faith  is  imparted  (Eph  V^,  Ph  l^,  cf.  Lk 
17"),  also  assurance  of  God's  love  (Ro  5°  8>°-  ^"),  hope 
(2  Th  2>«,  1  P  l«-»),  love  towards  God  (2  Tli  3')  and 
towards  the  brethren  (iTh  4'-').  By  means  of  it 
we  become  God's  children,  righteous  and  holy  (Ac 
15",  Ro  3-^  4»«,  Tit  3^),  and  receive  strength  to  do 
good  and  to  avoid  evil  (2  Th  2"  3»).  The  position 
of  the  redeemed  is  one  of  grace  (Ro  5^,  1  P  2^"),  and 
by  it  sanctification  is  completed  (IThS^-'").  On 
the  one  hand,  grace  may  be  received  in  vain  (2  Co 
6^  ;  on  the  other,  men  may  grow  in  grace  (2  P  3^^). 
This  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  promised  by 
Christ  Himself  (Jn  V'^  14-'8  15-«  16^  Ac  P),  is 
exercised  in  His  service  ( Jn  14-®  16^'''^'),  and  becomes 
the  principle  of  the  new  life.  The  grace  of  God, 
in  fact,  bestows  joy  and  peace  and  every  good 
work  (Ro  15^^,  2  do  9").  It  has  been  remarked 
that  as  one  cannot  be  the  cause  of  one's  own  birth 
or  resurrection,  as  in  such  events  man  must  be 
purely  passive,  the  employment  of  metaphors  like 
the  '  new  birth '  ( Jn  3*'^),  or  the  '  new  creature ' 
(2  Co  5",  Eph  2'"),  or  the  new,  the  '  resurrection ' 
life  (Eph  2*,  Col  2"  3»),  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
renewal  of  lieart  and  life  is  accomplished  only  by 
the  power,  the  grace  of  God.  Thus  the  Christian 
is  what  he  is  by  divine  grace  (1  Co  4''  15"*)  ;  and  as 
he  ought  at  alf  times  to  pray  (1  Th  5",  cf.  1  Ti  2^, 
Mt  7''-",  Lk  18^)  to  the  Source  of  all  good  for  that 
of  which  he  feels  the  need,  so,  for  every  benefit 
which  he  receives,  he  ought  to  give  thanks  and 
praise  to  God  (Ro  6'^  1  Co  1*,  1  Th  P  21^  3"). 

This  positive  and  direct  statement  of  the  teaching 
of  OT  and  NT  with  reference  to  the  necessity  and 
value  of  grace  and  its  range  of  action  might  be 
supplemented  and  confirmed  by  a  corresponding 
statement  of  the  corruption  and  powerlessness  of 
man  due  to  sin  as  set  forth  in  the  same  sacred 
jtages.  The  more  helpless  man  is  seen  to  be,  the 
greater  is  the  need  for  the  intervention  of  a  Power 
alx)ve  him  and  independent  of  him.  This  considera- 
tion brings  us  within  sight  of  a  problem  which  has 
much  divi(le<l  the  Church  in  all  ages,  but  Mhich  it 
does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  article  to 
discuss  in  these  its  later  developments.     The  prob- 


lem is  the  relation  of  the  divine  to  the  human  in 
the  work  of  redemption,  how  far  the  initiative 
lies  with  God  and  man  respectively,  or  how  far 
they  co-operate,  and  what,  indeed,  is  meant  by 
co-operation  in  such  a  case.  It  lias  driven  Augus- 
tine and  Pelagius,  Calvin  and  Arminius,  into 
opposite  camps.  All  that  can  be  done  here  is  to 
inquire  how  far  the  roots  of  the  doctrinal  views 
identified  with  the  names  of  these  great  teachers 
can  be  traced  in  the  Bible.  The  passages  which 
have  been  already  cited  tend  on  the  whole  to 
illustrate  one  side  of  this  great  controversy — that, 
namely,  which  grounds  salvation  on  the  free  loving 
will  and  purpose  of  God.  But,  no  doubt,  many 
others  may  be,  and  have  been,  adduced  which  set 
forth  no  less  distinctly  the  human  side  of  salvation 
with  its  responsibilities  and  activities.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  those  which  contain  ex- 
hortations to  repentance  and  faith.  From  the 
time  of  the  Prophets  nerdvoia  was  a  condition  of 
being  saved.  If  men  were  commanded  to  repent, 
the  implication  was  that  it  is  in  their  power  to 
do  so.  In  some  cases,  it  is  true,  Ave  cannot  argue 
from  an  injunction  to  the  possibility  of  fulfilling  it, 
but  in  this  we  cannot  dispute  that  it  is,  in  some 
sense,  possible  for  man  to  repent,  without  taking 
away  all  meaning  and  reality  from  God's  design  of 
saving  them.  Such  references  to  repentance  are 
found  in  Ps  95'"-  (cf.  He  4''«-),  Ac  2^  8^^  Rev  2»-  "• " 
3^  etc.,  cf.  Mt  21'^.  Similarly  with  faith  :  fieravoeiTf 
and  iTLffTiiJeTe  are  usually  conjoined,  and  belief  must 
be  as  personal  as  repentance.  It  is  intended  to  be, 
not  the  result  of  momentary  impression,  but  a 
spontaneous  moral  act.  In  Ro  P  faith  is  spoken 
of  as  '  obedience,'  a  moral  attitude  which  men  are 
expected  to  assume.  Exhortations  to  faith  are 
found  in  Mk  1"  5^6,  Jn  6^9  lO**  123«  W- "  20'^,  Ac 
16*^  Repentance  and  faith  .are  the  chief  elements 
in  conversion.  In  Jer  3P^  Ephraim  cries,  '  Turn 
thou  me,  and  I  shall  be  turned,'  where  the  latter 
clause  ought  to  be  'I  shall  return,'  or  '  that  I 
may  turn,'  implying  the  element  of  personal 
activity  (see  art.  CONVERSION,  vol.  i.  p.  478», 
footnote)  ;  and  the  image  of  the  closed  door  in  Rev 
3^  indicates  that  it  must  be  opened  from  within  to 
Him  that  knocketh.  Allusions  to  conversion  are 
found  in  Ac  3i«  W^  262",  cf.  2  Co  3i«.  While,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  work  of  God  begins  with  the 
calling,  \-X^<ns,  Ro  8**,  whence  Christians  are  known 
as  kXtjtoI,  Ro  V,  the  hearing  must  be  a  willing 
hearing,  not  like  that  of  Jerusalem  (Mt  23*^)  or  of 
the  Jews  (Jn  5*®),  but  like  that  of  the  disciples 
(Jn  17®"  *).  The  same  element  of  human  activity 
is  implied  in  exhortations  to  perseverance  (Ac  14^, 
1  Co  16i»,  1  Th  32),  to  watchfulness  (Mt  24«,  Mk 
13^,  1  Co  1613,  1  P  5»,  Rev  3^16i*),  to  struggle  and 
endeavour  (1  Co  Q-*''^,  2  Ti  2'  4").  to  labours  on 
behalf  of  the  brethren  (Ro  14'9 15--  ",  Gal  6'),  and, 
in  general,  to  the  exercise  of  all  the  virtues,  as 
well  as  to  the  performance  of  all  the  duties,  of  the 
Christian  life.  In  every  case  language  is  used 
which,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  be  taken  as  indicat- 
ing that  these  things  lie  fully  within  the  power  of 
men  to  observe  and  do.  Repentance,  faith,  etc., 
are  regarded  as  works  of  men  as  well  as  gifts  of 
God.  Victorj'  in  that  new  life  to  which  they  are 
summoned  can  be  achieved  only  by  the  zealous 
application  of  every  energy  of  the  soul.  The 
promises  which  are  held  out  to  the  faithful,  and 
the  threatenings  which  are  denounced  against  the 
disobedient,  all  show  the  responsibility  under  which 
we  act,  the  momentous  results  of  choice. 

But  though  later  analysis,  and  the  theories  which 
figure  in  doctrinal  history,  have  brought  to  light 
and  emphasized  this  duality  in  the  scriptural  re- 
presentations of  human  experience  in  salvation, 
though  some  thinkers  and  teachers  have  been 
willing  to    sacrifice    the    one  side  to  the  other, 
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abolishing  human  liberty  in  order  to  exalt  divine 
grace,  or  ignoring  di\Tne  grace  in  order  to  safe- 
guard human  liberty, — it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
biblical  writei-s  betray  little  consciousness  of  the 
antagonism.  St.  Paul  is  clear  and  emphatic  in 
his  declarations  as  to  grace — it  is  absolute,  gratui- 
tous— •  by  grace  ye  are  saved ' ;  but  he  is  no  less 
ready  and  willing  to  make  his  appeal  to  human 
lilKjrty  (Ro  2»-i»,  Ph  3'*-'') :  '  Work  out  your  own 
salvation,'  he  cries,  'Avith  fear  and  trembling,  for 
it  is  God  which  Avorketh  in  you  both  to  wUl  and  to 
work  for  his  good  pleasure '  (Ph  2'^  ^^  RV),  where 
both  elements  appear  together  as  indefeasible 
portions  of  the  same  Christian  experience.  If 
OT  closed  with  an  antinomy  of  wrath  and  mercy, 
law  and  grace,  side  by  side,  equally  real,  but  so 
far  from  being  mutually  destructive  that  in  the 
experience  of  the  devout  they  were  equally 
necessary  and  illustrated  one  another,  so  NT 
closes  with  its  own  unsolved  antinomy, — human 
individualit}',  free,  responsible,  but  sinful  and 
degraded,  owing  its  salvation  to  the  love  of  Him 
who  is  rich  in  mercy,  who  first  loved  us,  who 
despite  human  weakness  and  wickedness  makes 
that  mercy  effectual,  and  the  evil  that  is  over- 
come redound  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  His 
grace. 

LiTERATUKE.— Among  sources  of  suggestion  and  material  for 
an  exhibition  of  the  biblical  doctrine  of  grace,  special  mention 
should  be  made,  in  regard  to  the  word  %«^is-,  of  Cremer's  Bib. 
Theol.  Lex.  of  ST-,  and  Grimm's  Greek-EnglUh  Lex.  of  ST, 
J.  H.  Thayer's  edition  ;  and  in  regard  to  the  classification  of 
■aue&gea,  of  C.  Bois's  article  '  Grace  Divine '  in  Lichtenberger's 
Eneyclopedie  dei  Seiences  Religieutes ;  see  also  the  Biblical 
Theologies  of  Oehler,  Schultz,  Weiss,  Schmid,  and  the  HigloriecU 
TAetrfo^  (Index,  «.tr.)  of  Cunningham.  A.  STEWAKT. 

GRACIOUS.— This  adj.  is  found  with  three  dis- 
tinct meanings.  1.  Favourable,  merciful,  the 
most  frequent  use  of  the  word,  as  Ex  33^'  '  And  [I] 
will  be  gracious  to  whom  I  will  be  gracious,  and 
will  show  mercy  on  whom  I  will  show  mercy'  ("ni"] 
(hx  T5*N-nx,  LXX  kox  eXcqffw  6v  clv  eXeio,  quoted  in 
Ro  9'^).  2.  Favoured,  accepted  (for  the  word 
'gracious'  has  the  distinction  of  being  used 
actively  of  the  person  bestowing,  and  passively 
of  the  person  receiving  favour).  There  are  two 
examples  in  AV,  1  Es  8**  '  Yea,  when  we  were  in 
bondage,  we  were  not  forsaken  of  our  Lord ;  but 
he  made  us  gracious  before  {eiroir)<7€v  tj/jms  ev  x'^P'"''* 
ivunriov)  tlie  kings  of  Persia,  so  that  they  gave  us 
food' ;  Sir  IS"'"  'Lo,  Ls  not  a  word  better  than  a 
gift  ?  But  both  are  with  a  gracious  man ' ;  Gr.  irapa 
avSpl  Kr)(^aipirb3u.€V(^;  Vulg.  '  cum  homine  iustiticato, ' 
whence  Wye.  and  Dou.  '  with  a  iustefied  man  " ; 
Cov.  'but  a  gracious  man  geveth  them  both,'  so 
Gen.  and  Bishops.  The  same  form  (perf.  ptcp. 
pass,  of  x<i/>t''6<«'  '  to  bestow  favour  on,'  •  bless ')  is 
found  in  Lk  1^  Xai/je,  KexapiTtafievt} ;  EV  '  Hail, 
thou  that  art  highly  favoured,'  AVm  'graciously 
accepted '  or  '  mucn  graced '  ;  the  pre\"ious  VSS 
follow  the  Vulg.  {'Ave  gratiae  plena ')  '  Hail  full  of 
grace,'  except  Gen.  '  Hayle  thou  that  art  freely 
beloved,' and  Bish.  'in  high  favour.'  Shaks.  has 
this  meaning  of  'gracious'  in  As  You  Like  It,  I.  ii. 
200 — '  If  I  l)e  foileil,  there  is  but  one  shamed  that 
was  never  gracious' ;  and  ///  Henry  VI.  III.  iii. 
117— 

'  But  is  he  gracious  in  the  people's  eye  ? ' 
3.    Attractive,  tcinning. — There  are  four  exam- 

Eles :  (1)  Pr  IP®  'a  gracious  woman  retaineth 
onour '  (|-  n?vt),  lit.  '  a  woman  of  grace ' ;  LXX  "ywrj 
eiixapiffTos ;  Vulg.  ' mulier  gratiosa':  'a  gracious 
woman '  is  Wj'clif  s  tr",  and  all  the  versions  agree 
with  him.  The  meaning  is  '  a  woman  of  grace  of 
appearance.'  (2)  Ec  10'-  'The  Mords  of  a  wise 
mans  mouth  are  gracious '  (jn,  lit.  ' are  grace,'  as 
AVm;  cf.  Lk  4-  below).  (3)  Jer  22^  'how 
gracious  shalt  thou  Ije  when  pangs  come  upon 
VOL.   II. — 17 


thee.'  The  Mass.  text  gives  njrtr-Tj  (Kethlbh 
wn:),  M'hich  can  only  be  Niph.  of  i;n  to  be  graciou.s. 
Luther  understoo<l  it  in  the  sense  of  '  be  beautiful,' 
'  winning,'  and  tr*  '  wie  schon  wirst  du  sehen ' ; 
after  whom  the  Gen.  gave  'how  beautiful  shalt 
thou  be,'  and  AV  'how  gracious  shalt  thou  be.' 
The  passive  meaning  '  favoured '  or  '  pitied '  gives  a 
better  sense,  however,  and  hence  RV  '  How  greatly 
to  be  pitied  shalt  thou  be,'  and  the  Bishops, '  Oho  we 
litle  shalt  thou  be  regarded.'  But  the  versions 
imply  another  reading,  ^!^}^}  from  [njn],  found  only 
in  Jsiph.  'to  groan.  Thus  LXX  KaTcurrevdien ; 
Vulg.  'quomodo  congeniuistL'  This  meaning  is 
clearly  most  suitable,  and  is  adopted  by  nearly  all 
mod.  editors.  Wye.  foUows  Vulg.  '  Hou  togidere 
weiledist  thou,'  and  so  Dou.  'how  hast  thou 
mourned  together.'  Similarly,  Cov.  '  O  how  greate 
shaU  thy  mourning  be.'  Rothstein  (in  Kautzsch) 
'  wie  wirst  du  achzen.'  (4)  Lk  4-^  'And  all  bare 
him  witness  and  wondered  at  the  gracious  words 
which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth  '  {eirl  toU  \6yois 
TTjt  xttpt^oJj  RV  'Mords  of  grace').  The  mean- 
ing here,  says  Plummer,  is  'Avinning  words.' 
He  adds,  'The  very  first  meaning  of  x^pts 
(xai'/w)  is  "comeliness,"  " winsomeness " ' — Horn. 
Od.  viii.  175  ;  Ec  Kfi^,  Ps  44^,  Sir  2V«  37-\  Col  4«— 
'  and  in  all  these  passages  it  is  the  winsomeness  of 
language  that  is  specially  signified.'  Vulg.  trans- 
lates '  mirabantur  in  verbis  gratia?,'  whence  Wye. 
'  wondriden  in  the  wordis  of  grace,'  and  Rhem. 
'  they  marveled  in  the  wordes  of  grace.'  All  the 
rest  of  the  versions,  beginning  with  Tindale,  have 
'  wondered  at  the  gracious  words ' ;  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  RV  should  have  returned  to  '  words  of 
grace '  ;  to  have  changed  the  adj.  to  '  winning ' 
would  haA'e  prevented  misunderstanding  and  been 
more  in  accordance  A\-ith  the  Eng.  idiom.  In 
illustration  of  this  use  of  the  word  we  find  Bacon, 
Essays  {'Of  Beauty,'  p.  176),  'In  Beauty,  that  of 
Favour  is  more  then  that  of  Colour,  and  that  of 
Decent  and  Gratious  Motion,  more  then  that  of 
Favour.'    So  Shaks.  Twelfth  Night,  I.  v.  281— 

'  And  in  dimension  and  the  shape  of  nature 
A  gracious  person  :  but  yet  I  cannot  lore  him.' 

And  Chapman,  Homer's  Iliads,  xvMi.  23 — 

'  Himself  he  threw  upon  the  shore. 
Lay,  as  laid  out  for  funeral,  then  tumbled  round,  and  tore 
His  gracious  curls.' 

J.  Hastings. 
GRAFF. — From  ypd<f>fi»,  to  write,  was  formetl 
ypa<f>€iov,  a  stvle  or  pencil  for  writing  Avith  :  this 
was  adopted  into  Lat.  graphium  ;  and  passed  into 
old  Fr.  graffe,  which  gave  Eng.  '  graft,'  a  slip  of  a 
cultivated  tree  inserted  into  a  Avild  one,  so  named 
because  it  resembled  a  pencil  in  shape.  From 
this  substantive  Avas  formed  the  Aerb  'to  graff,' 
which  then  yielded  another  substantive  '  graft ' 
(like  '  Aveight '  from  '  weigh  ') ;  and  by  and  by  this 
subst.  ' graft '  attracted  the  A-erb  to  its  oaau  form. 

i  So  that,  Avhereas  both  subst.  and  A'b.  AA'ere  once 
'grafl','  noAv  both  are  'graft.'    The  change  from 

;  '  gratf '  to  '  graft '  was  in  process  in  Shakespeare's 

j  day.      As  subst.   he  uses  only   '  gratf,'  Pericles, 

'  V.  i.  60— 

!  '  "Die  most  just  gods 

For  every  grafi  would  send  a  caterpillar.' 

I  But  as  \'b.  he  has  both  'gratf'  (Avith  past  ptcp. 

!  'graft')  and  'graft'  (with  past  ptcp.  'grafted'). 
Thus  //  Henri/  IV.  V.  iii.  3,  '  Nay  you  shall  see 
mine  orchard,  Avhere,  in  an  arbour,  Ave  Avill  eat  a 
la.st  years  pippin  of  my  OAvn  graffing';  Eich.  II. 
m.  iv.  101— 

'  Pray  God  the  plants  thou  graft'st  may  never  grow.' 

In  the  Pr.  Bk.  of  1549  (Collect  for  7th  Sun.  after 

Trinity,  Keiling,  p.  129)  is  the  prayer  '  Graft'  in  our 

hearts  the  loA-e  of  thy  name ' :  this  runs  through  the 

;  edd.  of  1552  and  1559,  but  in  ed.   1604  is  changed 
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into  'graft.'    Again  in  the  Com.  Service  (Keiling, 

f).  228),  '  Grant .  .  .  that  the  word.s  which  we  have 
leard  this  day  with  our  outward  ears,  may  through 
thy  grace  be  so  gruHed  inwardly  in  our  hearts,' 
continues  through  all  the  edd.  till  that  of  1662, 
when  it  becomes  '  grafted.'  The  word  is  rare  in  the 
Eng.  versions.  It  occurs  as  a  var.  reading  in  Wy- 
clif^s  NT  of  1380  at  1  Ti  6".  Then  in  llo  11"  Wye. 
(1388)  has  '  art  graflBd  among  them '  as  tr"of  iveKfv- 
rptaBij^  iv  airroh  (or  rather  of  the  Vulg.  '  insertus  es 
in  illis'),  and  at  v.^*  'the  braunchis  ben  brokun, 
that  y  be  grafiid  in.'  Tindale,  however,  tr**  ivKev- 
rpl^iji  by 'graft' in  all  its  occurrences  (Ito  H". w. 
^M».MbU.)*  and  lie  was  followed  by  all  the  ver- 
sions except  Coverdale.  Tind.  used  '  graf te '  and 
'  graffed '  as  the  past  tense  or  past  ptcp. ,  and  in 
this  also  he  was  strictly  followed,  except  that 
Rhem.  (which  tr**  independently  from  the  Vulg.) 
used  '  grafted '  always,  and  was  followed  by  A  V. 
Gov.  has  'gi-afte'  in  v.",  which  must  be  the  ptcp. 
of  •  graft",'  but  in  all  the  remaining  occurrences  he 
uses  the  form  'graft'  for  the  pres.  tense  and 
'  grafted '  for  the  past.  RV  uses  '  graft '  and 
'  grafted '  throughout. 

The  subject  of  grafting  will  be  spoken  of  under  Ouvk.  We 
may  illustrate  it  and  the  word  here  by  quoting  Gosson,  Schoole 
of  Abuse  (Arber's  ed.  p.  C3),  '  Though  the  Mariner  have  skill  to 
goveme  his  vessel,  it  heth  not  in  his  cunning  to  caline  the  seas  : 
though  the  countriman  know  how  to  graffe  an  ympe  [i/jupvrts, 
shoot,  scion],  his  toilo  will  not  alter  the  taste  of  the  Crab.' 
Holland,  Plinif,  xvii.  14,  '  The  first  is  to  set  the  graffe  or  sion 
betweene  the  barke  and  the  wood  :  for  in  old  time  truly,  men 
were  afraid  at  first  to  cleave  the  stocke,  but  soon  after  they 
ventured  to  bore  a  hole  into  the  very  heart  of  the  wood  :  and 
then  they  set  fast  into  the  pith  just  in  the  mids  thereof,  but  one 
sion  or  graffe,  for  by  this  kind  of  grafting,  impossible  it  was 
that  the  said  pith  should  receive  or  bear  any  more.'  Evelyn, 
Pomona,  ill. — '  Make  choice  of  your  graffs  from  a  constant  and 
well-bearing  branch.  As  to  the  success  of  grafting,  the  main 
skill  is,  to  jojm  the  inward  part  of  the  cion  to  the  sappy  part 
of  the  stock,  closely,  but  not  too  forceably  ;  that  being  the  best 
and  most  infallible  way,  by  which  most  of  the  quick  and  juicy 
parts  are  mutually  united,  especially  toward  the  bottom.'  Bp. 
Hall  {Works,  ii.  1)  uses  the  form  '  griffe' :  '  Elizabeth  was  just, 
as  well  OS  Zachary,  that  the  fore-runner  of  a  Saviour  might  be 
holy  on  both  sides  :  if  the  stock  and  the  griffe  be  not  both  good, 
there  is  much  danger  of  the  fruit.'  J,  HASTINGS. 


GRANARY.— See  Garner. 

GRAPES. —  See    Vine.      Wild    Grapes. 

Cockle. 


See 


GRASS. — Four  words  are  tr'*  ^ass  in  OT  : — 1.  p-j; 
ijerek,  xXwp6j.  This  word  signifies  green  or  green- 
ness. Once  it  is  tr'*  '  grass '  (Nu  22*) ;  twice  '  green 
thing'  (Ex  10^*,  Is  15*);  thrice  it  is  followed  by 
other  words,  Kyi  (Ps  37^,  Is  37")  and  a^-y  (Gn  l**), 
and  in  these  cases  it  is  used  as  an  adj.  signifying 
'green.' 

2.  Tyri  Mztr. — This  word  is  from  a  root  (unused 
in  Heb. )  si^ifying  to  be  green  (Arab,  khadira), 
from  which  is  derived  the  noun  khadrah,  signify- 
ing primarily  greenness,  secondarily  purslain, 
cucumbers,  melons,  and  the  like.  It  is  now  used  for 
vegetables  or  herbage  in  general.  In  OT  Mztr  is 
used  once  for  leeks,  LXX  irpdcra  (Nu  11").  Twice  it 
is  tr''  'hay'  (Pr  27^  RVm  'grass,'  LXX  x^wpAs; 
Is  15'  RV  '  grass,'  LXX  x^pros).  In  all  the  remain- 
ing passages  in  which  it  is  used  in  both  AV  and 
RV  it  is  tr"*  'grass.'  LXX,  however,  renders  it 
once  (Is  35')  by  iirav\ei$,  AV  and  RVm  'a  court'  ; 
twice  (2  K  19^,  Ps  90«)  by  x^"'/ ;  twice  (1  K  18», 
Job  8''^)  by  /SordvTj ;  once  (Is  37^")  by  X"P''<'S  ^'7/»^J ; 
and  in  the  ten  other  places  where  it  occurs  (Job 
40i»,  Ps  37=^  103"  104"  129«  147«,  Is  408-  ^  44*  61")  by 

3.  Kf  ^  deshe''  (root  uncertain  ;  the  vb.  nsn,  Jl  2"-^, 
Gn  1^^  is  probably  a  denominative.  Like  Mzir,  it  is 
variously  rendered  in  l)oth  EV  and  LXX.    It  is  tr* 

*  Besides  this  passage  in  Ro,  the  verb  occurs  in  biblical  Or. 
only  Wis  le"  in  the  sense  of  '  prick '  (so  AVm  and  IlVni,  but 
RV  '  bite ').    It  comes  from  xitrptt,  a  goad. 


four  times  'herb'  (2  K  IQ^",  Is  66"  LXX  ^ordpr,; 
Ps  37-  LXX  x^^y  is  37^  where  it  is  dropped  out 
of  the  LXX);  twice  'tender  herb'  (Dt  32^  LXX 
AypuffTii,  Job  38^"  RV  '  tender  grass,'  marg.  '  green- 
sward,' LXX  x^^v) ;  once  '  green '  as  an  aAj.  to 
pastures  ( Ps  23''  LXX  t6wov  x^^V^)  ;  twice  '  tender 
grass'  (2  S  23*  LXX  x>^'?,  Vr  27^  LXX  Wo)  ;  and 
four  times  'grass'  (Gn  1",  Jer  14*  LXX  jiordpr). 
Job  6^  LXX  aira,  Is  15"  RV  '  tender  grass,'  LXX 
x6pToj). 

4.  2\i'i!_  'isebh.  This  word  (of  uncertain  root) 
is  tr''  in  ten  places  '  herb'  or  'herbs'  (Gn  l"'So  S", 
Pr  27-^  Is  4215  LXX  x^pro^  Gn  2*  LXX  x^«/>i», 
Ex  923  10"-"  LXX  ^oTdvr,,  Ps  104"  LXX  x^h); 
and  in  eleven  'grass'  (Dt  11"  LXX  x'^P^'^^^t'^i'o-t 
Dt  32^  RV  Iierb,  2  K  19^,  Ps  72i«  102*- "  106»', 
Jer  W  RV  herbage.  Am  T^  LXX  x^proi ;  Job  5» 
LXX  iratxp6Tavov;  Is  37"  left  out  by  LXX  alto- 
gether). 

It  will  appear  from  the  above  analysis — 

(a)  That  all  the  above  terms  are  indefinite, 
applying  to  herbage  in  general. 

(b)  It  is  improbable  that  the  Hebrews  discrimi- 
nated rigidly  between  the  true  grasses,  i.e.  the 
modern  botanical  order  Graminete  (or  even  the 
group  of  grass-like  plants,  including  sedges  and 
rushes),  and  other  herbage.  If  they  did,  it  does 
not  appear  from  their  nomenclature.  The  Arabic 
does  not  contain  any  such  distinction.  With  all 
the  general  culture  and  knowledge  of  natural 
history  of  our  age,  grasses,  in  popular  language, 
include  some  plants  other  than  tliose  of  the  order 
Gramineoe,  &%  pepper-grass,  Lcpidium  sativum,  L.; 
orange-grass,  Hypericum  Sarothra,  L.,  etc. 

(c)  It  is  quite  plain  that  neither  the  LXX  nor 
our  own  translators  have  been  at  any  pains  to 
render  these  words  always  by  the  same  Gr.  or  Eng. 
equivalent.  Thus  in  Is  15®  both  tvci  and  k^^  are 
rendered  x^f"'"^'  tbe  first  being  tr'*  AV  hai/,  RV 
grass,  and  the  second  AV  grass,  RV  tender  grass. 
In  Is  37"  T^cn  is  rendered  xo/""oy  kr)p6%,  AV  and  RV 
grass,  while  aify  and  k^'j  are  left  out  in  the  LXX, 
and  rendered  in  AV  and  R V  respectively  gra^s  and 
hei-b.  In  Gn  1"  ayj?  kj*^  is  rendered  §oTd.vr)v  x^prov. 
The  reader  will  detect  numerous  other  illustrations 
of  this  point.  Much  as  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  translators,  ancient  and  modern,  have  not 
rendered  these  words  uniformly,  we  must  accept 
the  fact.  The  nearest  we  can  approach  to  a 
specialization  of  the  term  is  to  regard  21^2  as  refer- 
ring to  herbage  in  general,  including  vegetables 
suitable  for  human  food ;  T^ri  to  grasses ;  Ky^  to 
forage  plants ;   and  py,  to  verdure.     They  might 

be  then  rendered  as  follows :  'csebh  =  herbs,  fidzir 
= grass,  rfes/te' =  pasture  grass  or  tender  grass,  and 
yerek  =  f^reen  thing. 

Glasses  are  very  numerous  in  Bible  lands.  In 
Pal.  and  Syria  they  are  represented  by  90  genera 
and  243  species.  l<ew  of  them  grow  in  masses. 
Turf  is  almost  unknown.  With  the  exception  of 
the  cereals,  none  of  the  grasses  are  cultivated  in 
this  land.     See  Hay. 

In  NT  grass  is  always  the  tr"  of  x"P''os.  But 
Xipros  is  also  tr''  by  blade  (Mt  13-^,  Mk  4-8)  and 
hay  (1  Co  31*).  In  Mk,  I.e.,  the  x^wp6s  x^P'''"^  is  the 
first  evidence  of  early  spring  (cf.  Jn  &*•  ^^). 

G.  E.  Post. 

GRASSHOPPER.— See  Locust. 

GRATE,  GRATING  (n?;?).  —  Half-way  up  the 
altar  of  burnt-ofterin^  was  attached  a  projectinj' 
ledge — such,  at  least,  is  the  now  generally  accepted 
interpretation  of  the  obscure  word  33i3(tx27*38''), 
regarding  which  the  author  of  the  Priests'  Code 

fives  us  no  further  information — which  appears  to 
ave  run  right  round  the  altar.  Underneath  this 
projection  was  attached  'a  grating  (AV  grate)  of 
network  of  brass'  (Ex  27*  RV,  35>8  38*- *»  39*'), 
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■which  completely  covered  the  lower  half  of  the 
altar.  It  was  probably,  as  the  etymology  suggests 
(see  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  sub  122),  a  strong  netting 
made  of  bronze  (nyn;)  wire,  with  meshes  sufficiently 
open  to  allow  the  sacrificial  blood  to  be  dashed 
against  the  lower  part  of  the  altar.  For  other 
conjectures  regarding  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
the  mikbar,  see  the  art.  Tabekxacle  (section 
dealing  with  the  Altar  of  Bumt-ofl'ering). 

A.  R.  S.  Kenxedv. 
GRATITUDE.— See  Thaxkfulxess. 

GRAVE.— The  usual  OT  word  tx^  'grave'  is  t^ 
kd>er  (also  fem.  form  ."rnap) ;  and  the  usual  NT  word 
is  pLvrifieioi'  (with  the  occasional  nyrjfia ).  See  BcRiAL, 
Sepulchre.  But  in  AV  ^tk?  sh^Cl  is  often  so  tr'', 
and  SStjs  once  (1  Co  15**).    See  Hades  and  Sheol. 

GRAVE.— In  Sir  39»  (and  in  the  1st  Prologue) 
occurs  the  expression  '  grave  sentences '  as  tr"  of 
rapMfiiai,  RV  *  proverbs.'  The  meaning  of  the  adj. 
is  'weighty,'  as  in  Knox,  Hi^t.  406,  'Thus  the 
Queens  Majesty  being  informed  of  the  truth  by 
her  said  Advocate,  sent  again  and  stayed  the  said 
meeting,  and  sent  to  the  Town  a  grave  Letter ' ; 
and  Shaks.  Macbeth,  m.  i.  21 — 

'  AVe  should  have  else  desired  your  good  advice, 
■Which  still  hath  been  both  grave  and  prosperous.' 

In  this  use  '  grave '  is  but  one  step  removed  from 

the  lit.  sense  of   'heavy'  (as  Lat.  gravis),  which 

we  find  in  Chapman,  Homer's  Odysseys,  viii.  257 — 

'  This  said,  with  robe  and  all,  he  grasp'd  a  stone, 

A  little  graver  than  was  ever  thrown 

By  these  Phsacians  in  their  wrastling  rout.' 

One  step  farther  removed  is  the  use  of  the  word 
in  NT  as  tr"  of  o-e/wos,  1  Ti  3«-  ",  Tit  2^,  applied  to 
deacons,  their  wives,  and  aged  men,  in  the  sense  of 
'  serious.'  Cf.  T.  Fuller,  Holy  and  Profane  State, 
iii.  19  (p.  202),  'He  is  a  good  Time-server  that 
complyes  his  manners  to  the  severall  ages  of  this 
life  :  pleasant  in  youth,  \»'ithoutwantonnesse  ;  grave 
in  old  age,  \vithout  frowardnesse.  Frost  is  as  pro- 
per for  winter,  as  flowers  for  spring.  Gravity 
becomes  the  ancient ;  and  a  CTeen  Christmas  is 
neither  handsome  nor  healthfufl.'    J.  HASTINGS. 

GRAVE. — The  verb  to  '  grave '  is  used  in  earlier 
versions  in  the  sense  of  '  dig,'  as  Is  37^  Gov.  '  Yf 
there  be  no  water,  I  wil  grave  and  drvnke '  (EV  '  I 
have  digged,  and  drunk  water').  iBut  the  only 
meaning  in  EV  is  'carve,'  modem  'engrave.'  So 
Tindale  has  the  word  in  On  i'-^  '  Tubalcain  a 
worker  in  metall  and  a  father  of  all  that  grave 
in  brasse  and  yeron ' ;  and  in  Ex  39*  '  And  they 
^Tought  onix  stones  cloosed  in  ouches  of  golde  and 
grav«i  as  sygnettes  are  graven  with  the  names  of 
the  children  of  Israel.'  He  also  has  '  stonegraver ' 
Ex  28^'  (EV  '  engraver  in  stone '),  and  ' graver'  as 
the  tool,  32*  (EV  'gra^ong  tool').  For  GraYen 
Image  see  Idolatry,  Image.  J.  Hastings. 

GRAVEL. — Wyclif  used  '  gravel '  as  a  synonym 
for  •  sand.'  Thus  Gn  22"  '  I  shal  multiply  thi  seed 
as  sterris  of  hevene,  and  as  gravel  that  is  in  the 
brenk  of  the  see ' ;  Mt  7^  '  And  every  man  that 
herith  these  my  wordis,  and  doth  hem  nat,  is  liche 
to  a  man  fool,  that  hath  bUdid  his  hous  on  gravel, 
or  soond ' ;  Ac  27*^  '  And  w  hanne  we  f  elden  into  a 
place  of  gravel  ^on  al  aboute  with  the  see,  thei 
nurtliden  the  schipp.'* 

In  the  last  passage  Rhem.  has  'And  when  we  were  fallen 
into  a  place  betwene  two  seas,  they  g^veled  the  ship.'  This 
use  of  '  gravel '  as  a  verb  led  to  the  fig.  phrase  '  to  gravel  one,' 
that  is,  '  brin^  one  to  a  standstill  in  argument,'  a  phrase  tised 
by  Thomas  Fuller  in  flo/y  and  Profane  State,  ii.  4  (p.  63), 
'  When  Eunomius  the  Heretick  vaunted  that  he  knew  G<xi  and 

•Wye.  even  uses  'gravel'  in  the  plu.,  Dt  33i»  (1380)  'hid 
tresours  of  graveils "  (after  Vulg.  '  thesauroa  abeconditos  aren- 
arum  'X  Dou.  '  sandes.' 


his  divinity,  S.  Basil  graveils  him  in  21  questions  about  the 
body  of  an  ant  or  pismire :  so  dank  is  man's  understanding.' 

In  AY  also  there  is  practicaUy  no  distinction 
between  '  gravel '  and  '  sand,'  unless  it  is  made  by 
the  addition  of  '  stones.'  The  word  occurs  (1) 
Is  48**  '  Thy  seed  also  had  been  as  the  sand,  and 
the  oflFspring  of  thy  bowels  like  the  gravel  thereof ' 
(I'jnp??,  RV  '  like  the  grains  thereof,'  after  LXX, 
Jerome,  Tar^.,  Ewald,  Del.,  Orelli,  and  others ; 
but  RYm  '  hke  that  of  the  bowels  thereof  [refer- 
ring to  the  ILsh],  after  Ges.,  Hitzig,  Knobel,  Keil, 
Nagelsbach,  and  others  [Cheyne,  '  as  the  entrails 
thereof '].  The  word,  which  occurs  only  here,  is  of 
uncertain  derivation  and  meaning) ;  (2)  Pr  20*^ 
'  Bread  of  deceit  is  sweet  to  a  man  ;  but  afterwards 
his  mouth  shall  be  filled  with  gravel,'  and  (3)  La 
316  '  He  hath  also  broken  my  teeth  with  gravel 
stones'  (both  ppg,  from  [("sr:]  to  divide,  therefore 
'broken  small');  (4)  Sir  IS"*  'As  a  drop  of  water 
unto  the  sea,  and  a  gravelstone  in  comparison  of  the 
sand '  {fr)<f>(K,  RY  '  a  pebble ').  J.  Hastings. 

GRAY. — The  epithet '  gray '  occurs  only  in  refer- 
ence to  hair,  and  is  the  tr"  either  of  a'v  sibh,  to 
be  gray -headed  (1  S  12*,  Job  15*«),  or  of  n?*? 
sebMh,  hoariness,  old  age  (Gn  42»44»-a,  Dt  32», 
Ps  71",  Pr  20=^,  Hos  7*).  RY  prefers  '  hoary '  in 
Pr203». 

The  word  has  been  spelt  both  '  gny '  and  '  grey '  from  earliest 
times.  Sb^ES.  has  in  Hamlet  (n.  ii.  199X  "The  satirical  rogue 
says  here  tiiat  old  men  have  grey  beards,'  but  :n  Iiear  (u.  ii.  72), 
'  Spare  my  gray  beard,  you  wagtafl?'  In  AV  1011  the  spelling 
is  uniformly  '  gray,'  but  in  Ps  71^,  Pr  20®  the  word  is  usually 
spelt '  grey '  in  nxodem  editions. 

GREAT  SEA  ('ynsn  en  Nu  34«-',  Jos  15*^*^,  Ezk 
471a.  ao  483»),  called  also  pyi^n  c.n  the  hinder,  i.e. 
western  sea,  Dt  11**  34*,  Zee  '148,  Jl  2^  ;  cnr^s  c; 
Sea  of  the  Philistines,  Ex  23«  ;  c.-r.  The  Sea,  Gn  49", 
Nu  13*9  34*,  Dt  1^  etc.     Lat.  Mare  Internum.* 

The  Mediterranean  was  essentially  the  'Great 
Sea '  and  '  Hinder  Sea '  to  the  writers  of  the  Bible ; 
being  the  western  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land, 
beyond  which  their  geographical  knowledge  did 
not  far  extend.  Maritime  adventure  and  com- 
merce was  not  the  direction  in  which  Israelitish 
ambition  extended,  except  perhaps  for  a  short 
period  during  the  reign  of  Solomon  ;  and  although 
the  lands  allotted  to  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Dan, 
Ephraim,  Manasseh,  Zebulun,  and  Asher  touched 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  at  various  points, 
the  waters  of  the  Great  Sea  were  seldom  traversed 
by  their  ships.  This  was  due  to  several  causes : 
first,  the  history  of  the  Israelites  previous  to  the 
Exodus  was  essentiaUy  of  an  inland  character; 
secondly,  during  and  after  the  invasion  of  Palestine 
their  efforts  were  too  much  directed  towards  dis- 
possessing the  inhabitants  and  retaining  their  hold 
on  the  countries  they  had  conquered,  to  give  them 
time  and  opportunity  for  extending  their  sway 
beyond  the  coast ;  tliirdly,  the  absence  of  natural 
commodious  harbours  on  the  Mediterranean  sea- 
board ;  and  lastly,  the  presence  of  the  Phcenicians 
on  the  north,  and  of  the  Philistines  on  the  south, 
along  the  coast-line.  These  nations,  especially 
the  former,  had  command  of  the  sea,  and  renders 
adventure  in  that  direction  either  useless  or  im- 
practicable to  the  children  of  Israel.  From  a 
period  as  far  back  as  the  Exodus  the  Phoenician 
settlers  had  established  themselves  at  various 
points  along  the  coast,  and  in  course  of  time  formed 
a  confederation,  essentially  maritime,  extending 
from  beyond  the  Orontes  on  the  north  to  Joppa 
(Japho)  on  the  south,  a  length  of  300  English 
miles.t  To  the  south  of  Joppa  the  country  of  the 
Philistines  commenced  and  extended  to  '  the  River 

*  It  is  -intended  to  treat  this  subject  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
connected  with  biblical  history, 
t  Bawlinaon,  Hitlorg  of  Phamieia,  1888,  p.  81. 
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of  Egypt,'*  thus  ett'ectually  excluding  the  Israelites 
from  the  coinnmnd  of  tlie  sea.  The  only  iiort,  in 
fact,  to  which  in  the  time  of  the  monarcliv  this 
nation  had  full  access  seems  to  have  been  Joi)i)a, 
which,  from  its  i>osition  as  the  nearest  to  Jerusalem, 
became  the  chief  centre  of  the  import  and  exjwrt 
trade.  Thither  in  the  time  of  Solomon  the  timber 
required  for  the  construction  of  the  temple  and  the 
royal  i)alace,  which  had  been  cut  in  tlie  Lebanon, 
was  transported  ;  and  thither,  doubtless,  were  con- 
veyed the  wheat,  the  liarley,  the  oil,  and  the  wine, 
which  tiie  Pha'nicians  received  in  exchange  for 
their  lirs  and  cedars  (2  Ch  2>"- 1").  In  the  time  of 
the  Mac(;abees,  however,  tiiis  port  Ijecame  the 
property  of  the  Jews  (I  Mac  10"'').  Another  port, 
Acco, — now  known  as  Acre, — situated  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  bay  of  that  name,  was 
assigned  to  Zebulun  ('a  haven  of  ships,'  Gn  49'*), 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  was  ever  occupied  bj'  that 
tribe  for  any  consideralde  time.  It  is  the  best 
natural  roadstead  on  tlie  Syrian  coast,  and  was 
conquered  and  retained  by  the  Assyrians  in  their 
wars  with  Palestine  and  Egypt.  In  later  times  it 
played  an  important  part  in  the  wars  of  the 
Crusades,  and  has  liecome  celebrated  in  recent 
times  for  its  successful  resistance  to  Napoleon, 
when  held  by  a  Turkish  garrison  and  supported  ]>y 
a  British  Heet  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  (179!)).  The  port  under  the  name  of 
Ptolemais  is  mentioned  as  having  been  visited  by 
St.  Paul  on  his -third  missionarj'  journey  (Ac  2V). 

Mediterranean  Coast. — From  the  Bay  of  Isken- 
derun  on  the  north  to  el-'Arish  on  the  south,  a 
distance  of  450  miles,  the  coast  of  the  Levant  (the 
eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean)  is  remarkably 
straight,  with  few  deep  bays  or  prominent  lieacl- 
lands.  All  along  the  Syrian  coast  as  far  as  Beirflt, 
the  land  rises  with  a  rocky  and  bold  front  from  the 
waters.  At  Acre  the  coast  recedes  and  the  land 
gently  slopes  upwards  along  the  banks  of  the 
Kishon,  forming  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  South  of 
this  valley,  the  long  ridge  of  Mount  Carniel  pro- 
trudes into  the  waters  and  terminates  in  a  bold 
headland  ;  and  from  its  southern  slopes  the  Vale  of 
Sharon  gradually  expands  in  breadth  and  ulti- 
mately merges  into  that  of  Philistia  ;  and  the 
coast-line  follows  an  almost  unbroken  semicircular 
curve  towards  the  Delta  of  the  Nile. 

Sandhills. — When  the  early  settlers,  coming  from 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  (about  B.C.  1500),  first  surveyed  its 
blue  waters  they  beheld  groves  of  palms  lining  the 
coast,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Greeks  called 
the  land  '  Phoenicia. '  t  These  palms  have  long  since 
disappeared,  and  their  place  is  generally  occupied 
by  enormous  banks  of  sand  gradually  moving 
inwards  from  the  coast  as  they  are  impelled  by 
the  westerly  winds.  Most  of  the  ancient  coast 
towns,  both  of  Phoenicia  and  Philistia,  are  buried  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  beneath  these  sandliills, 
which,  wlien  not  j)revented  by  artificial  means,  are 
still  moving  inland,  and  have  become  a  source  of 
danger  and  loss  to  tlie  inhabitants.  These  sandhills, 
according  to  Sir  H.  Kitchener,  cover  a  large  tract 
of  country  l)etween  southern  Pliilistia  and  Ismailia. 

New  Testament  Notiees. — Once  in  the  history  of 
our  Lord  did  He  with  His  disciples  visit  tlie  coast 
of  the  Great  Sea  ;  this  was  on  the  memorable  occa- 
sion when,  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  brief  period 
of  repose,  He  visited  the  borders  of  Tj're  and 
passed  through  (f/Kdev  Sii,  StScDi'oy)  Sidon.i  and  per- 
formed a  miracle  of  healing  on  a  Gentile,  the 
daughter  of   a   Syro-pluenician  woman.      But  in 

*  Wafly  el-'Arish  ;  for  an  account  of  this  valley,  see  Hull, 
Mount  Seir,  Sinai,  and  W.  Palestine.  Appendix  by  Kitchener, 
220  (1889). 

t  Phoenix  dactyUf era,  the  date  palm. 

X  Mt  1521,  Mk  72*.  On  this  visit  see  F^rrar,  Life  of  Christ, 
i.  473. 


the  missionary  journeys  of  St.  Paul,  and  especially 
in  the  incidents  connected  with  his  final  voyage  to 
Kome  (Ac  27.  28),  we  are  brought  into  contact 
witii  numerous  seaports,  headlands,  islands,  and 
bays,  commencing  with  Caisarea  on  the  coast  of 
Phoenicia  and  terminating  with  the  port  of  Puteoli 
(Piizznoli)  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy.  In 
following  the  narrative  of  this  voyage  we  can 
trace  its  course  from  point  to  point  on  the  map, 
and  we  gain  some  insight  into  the  dangers  of 
navigation  at  a  time  Avhen  the  mariner's  compass 
was  unknown,  when  nautical  charts  Avere  rude,  or 
were  perhaps  unused  by  the  commanders  of  ships, 
and  when  tlie  heavenly  bodies  alone  were  guides  to 
the  ship's  course  when  out  of  sight  of  land.  [For 
the  description  of  St.  Paul's  voyages  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, consult  Smith,  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of 
St.  Paul",  1856 ;  the  works  on  St.  Paul's  Life,  as 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  Lewin,  Farrar,  Stalker, 
Iverach  ;  the  Commentaries  on  the  Acts  ;  Ramsay, 
St.  Paul  the  Traveller ;  and  the  various  Bible 
Appendixes,  '  Aids '  (Queen's  Printers),  '  Helps ' 
(Oxford),  'Companion'  (Cambridge),  'Manual' 
(Collins)].  E.  Hull. 

GREAT  SYNAGOGUE.— See  Synagogue  (The 

GRf:AT). 

GREAVES  (1  S  17®)  in  the  phrase  n^ni  nnvo  miz- 
hath  nvMshcth,  'greave  of  bronze.'  "The  singular 
rendering  is  perhaps  to  Ije  preferred  (not  so  Wellh. 
and  Driver,  m  loco).  The  Roman  legionary  in  later 
times  wore  one  greave,  and  that  on  his  i-ight  leg. 
Cf.  passage  quoted  from  PoljOnus  (g)  under  ARMOUR. 

W.  E.  Barnes. 

GRECIANS,  GREEKS.— Both  these  terms  are 
used  indifferently  in  AV  of  OT  Apocr.  to  designate 
persons  of  Gr.  extraction  (1  Mac  V"  6-  8*,  2  Mac 
4^  etc.).  In  Jl  3«  AV  has  'Grecian.s,'  RV  and 
AVm  'sons  of  the  Grecians,'  as  the  tr.  of  c'}vr\  'jj. 
This  is  the  only  passage  in  OT  where  either 
Grecians  or  Greeks  are  named,  although  Greece 
(under  the  name  Javan,  which  see)  is  several  times 
mentioned  (Dn  8-'  lO-*"  1I-,  Zee  9'^).  In  NT  the 
linguistic  usage  of  EV  makes  a  distinction  between 
the  terms  Greeks  and  Grecians.  Greeks  uniformly 
represents  the  word  "EWrjves,  which  may  denote 
persons  of  Gr.  descent  in  the  narrowest  sense  (Ac 
16'  18^,  Ro  1'*),  or  may  be  a  general  designation 
for  all  who  are  not  of  Jewish  extraction  (Jn  12-'", 
Ro  P«  10'^  Gal  3-»*.  See  Gkntiles).  It  is  remark- 
able that  in  Is  9'"  even  ciFif'??  (Philistines)  is  repro- 
duced in  LXX  by"E\XTjcej.  Grecians,  on  the  other 
hand  (Ac  6'  9-'),  is  AV  tr.  of  'EWwiaral  (see  fol- 
lowing art.),  which  means  Gr.-speaking  Jews  (RV 
Grecian  Jcivs).  An  interesting  question  is  that  of 
the  correct  reading  of  Ac  11-"°.  Were  those  to 
whom  the  men  of  Cj'prus  and  Cyrene  preached, 
Grecians  or  Greeks?  in  other  words,  were  they 
Jews  or  Gentiles?  The  weight  of  MS  authority 
is  in  favour  oi  "EWtjvKTTds  (the  reading  in  TR,  and 
adopted  in  AV  and  RVm),  which  has  the  support 
of  B  and  indirectly  of  X*  (evayyeKiardi)  D-  L  and 
almost  all  cursives.  It  is  retained  in  the  text 
of  WH.  Internal  evidence,  on  the  other  hand 
(see,  however,  AVH's  Introd.  to  Gr.  NT,  App.  93  f.), 
is  generally  supposed  to  necessitate  the  reatling 
EXXTjvas  which  is  found  in  N*  A  D,  and  is  accepted 
by  Scrivener,  Lachm.  Tisch.  Treg.  and  text  of  RV 
(see  Scrivener's  Introd.  to  Crit.  of  NT*,  ii.  370  f.). 

J.  A.  Seluie. 

GREECE,  HELLENISM.— The  names  (r'rec^  and 
Greece  do  not  occur  in  the  Gr.  or  Heb.  Bible, 
being  designations  under  which  the  Italian  races 
came  to  know  Hellas  and  its  inhabitants.  In  Gn  10* 
Javan  ('luvau)  is  correctly  used  to  denote  the  Gr. 
stock  in  general.  So  in^Escli.  Pers.  178,  563  the 
Persian  iiitrrlociitois  speak  of  (  hrrksas  the  laones. 
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The  old  Armenians  used  the  same  word  ;  and  at  a 
very  remote  date  the  Yevana  are  mentioned  in  the 
ancient  Egyptian  epic  of  Ramses  ll.  among  the 
allies  of  the  Hittites. 

As  early  as  the  7th  cent.  B.C.  the  names  Hellas 
and  Hellenes  were  used  by  the  Greeks  to  distinguish 
themselves  from  the  Barbari.  And  the  same  are 
used  in  the  LXX  (Jl  3«,  Is  66»,  Ezk  27",  Zee  9^*) 
and  in  XT. 

It  has  been  lately  conjectured  on  archaeological 
grounds  that  the  Philistines  were  the  same  race 
with  the  Pelasgians,  who  built  the  prehistoric  city 
of  Mycenai,  and  used  the  primitive  alphabet  dis- 
covered recently  by  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  in  Crete 
and  the  Peloponnese.  If  this  be  so,  the  Jews  from 
their  first  entry  into  Canaan  were  in  conflict  with 
the  foreninners  of  the  historical  Greeks.  'That 
among  the  various  elements,'  says  Mr.  Evans, '  from 
the  -Egean  coastlands,  who  took  part  in  the  Philis- 
tine confederation,  men  of  Greek  stock  may  already 
have  found  a  place  as  early  as  the  12th  or  llth 
cent.  B.C.  can  at  least  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an 
improbable  hypothesis.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  without 
some  actual  warrant  in  fact  that  in  the  LXX  of 
Is  9^  the  Philistines  themselves  are  translated  by 
'EXXj/i'es.'*  Renan  (Hist,  of  People  of  Israel,  Eng. 
tr.  ii.  15)  adoj>ts  the  same  ^new. 

However  this  may  be,  the  hist,  relations  of  Jews 
with  Greeks  begin  mainly  about  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander of  Macedon,  and  as  the  result  of  his  con- 
quests. He,  and  the  Diadochi  kings  who  succeeded 
him,  deliberately  set  about  the  Hellenization  of 
Asia,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  If  Alexander  did  not 
found  all  the  70  new  cities  in  Asia  ascribed  to 
him  by  Plutarch,  he  was  at  least  the  founder  of 
Alexandria. 

But  the  bloom  of  Gr.  civilization  could  not  be 
transferred  to  Asia  and  Egypt,  for  it  had  passed 
awav.  The  old  independent  city  life  was  crushed, 
partly  by  the  previous  internecine  conflicts  of  the 
Greeks,  partly  by  the  all-engulfing  conquests  of 
PhUip  and  Alexander.  Under  the  Diadochi,  who 
became  despots  of  an  Oriental  type,  there  was 
none  of  the  old  Gr.  freedom.  The  new  Gr. 
settlers  themselves,  brought  into  close  contact  with 
Asiatics,  became  haK  orientalized.  Something  of 
the  old  subtlety  in  speculation  remained,  some- 
thing of  the  plastic  skill  of  the  older  art.  But  the 
combined  strength,  simplicity,  and  lovely  sym- 
metry of  Gr.  genius  was  lost.  Moral  philosophy 
alone,  in  the  hands  of  the  Stoics,  remained  a 
%'igorous  activity;  but  now  that  the  free  state 
was  a  thing  of  the  past,  it  was  rather  the  life  and 
duties  of  the  individual  than  the  collective  life  and 
needs  of  the  organized  community  that  formed  the 
matter  for  criticism  and  theory. 

Alexander  and  his  successors  in\4ted  the  Jews 
to  join  in  this  work  of  colonization,  and  they  re- 
sponded freely.  In  Egypt,  indeed,  there  were 
already  Jews  serving  in' the  army  of  Psammiti- 
chus  I.  as  early  as  B.C.  650;  and  under  Jeremiah 
went  many  others.  But  of  these  was  left  a  mere 
remnant,  when,  on  the  occasion  of  the  foundation 
of  Alexandria,  a  fi-esh  mass  of  Jewish  colonists 
was  introduced.  Here  they  had  an  etlmarch  of 
their  own,  and  privileges  from  the  first ;  and  they 
increased  so  much  that  Philo  (im  Flac.  ii.  523) 
before  A.D.  40  estimated  their  number  at  a  million. 
From  Egypt  they  spread  westward,  and  already,  in 
Sulla"s  time,  were  an  important  class  in  Cvrene. 
In  the  East  the  bulk  of  the  Je^vish  race  still  re- 
mained, of  course,  in  the  old  lands  of  the  Captivity, 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  there  contracting  Persian 
and  Assyrian  beliefs  and  culture  rather  than  Greek. 
But  in  the  Gr.  cities  of  Syria  they  were,  from  the 

*  See  art.  on '  Primitive  Pictographs  and  Script  from  Crete  and 
tfie  Peloponnese'  in  Journ.  of  HelUnie  Studiet,  voL  xiv.  pt.  ', 
1894.  p.  369.  ^       ' 


time  of  the  Diadochi,  very  numerous.  In  Damascus 
Jos.  (BJ  VU.  viii.  7)  says  there  were  18,000  slain 
in  the  war  of  A.D.  66-70  alone.  Antioch  wa-s  full 
of  them,  as  were  all  the  coa.st  cities,  from  Sidon 
southwards.  In  Asia  Minor,  as  earl}'  as  the 
middle  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.,  Aristotle  met  an 
educated  Jew  who  was  Greek  not  only  in  speech, 
but  in  spirit  (Jos.  c.  Ap.  i.  22).  In  Phrygia  and 
Lydia,  Antiochus  the  Great  planted  2000  families 
of  Mesopotamian   Jews   (Jos.  Ant.  XII.   iii.  4) — a 

5 roof  that  it  was  not  from  the  small  district  of 
udiea  alone  and  from  the  remnant  restored  by 
Cyrus  that  the  new  Jewish  colonists  were  drawn 
by  the  Seleucid  kings.  However,  since  Ptol.  Lagos 
transferred  1(W,000  from  Jndsea  to  Egj-pt  (Aristese 
Epist.),  there  must  have  been  a  great  surplus  of 
population  in  the  Holy  Land  itself  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  Philo  [de  Legat.  ii.  587) 
has  preser\-ed  a  letter  of  Herod  Agrippa  to  Caligula, 
testifying  to  the  extent  of  the  Greek  diaspora  in 
the  year  .A..D.  38.  '  Jerusalem,'  wrote  Agrippa,  '  is 
the  capital  city,  not  of  a  single  country,  but  of 
most,  because  of  its  colonies  in  Egjrpt,  Phoenicia, 
Syria  in  general,  and  Hollow  Syria,  as  also  in 
Pamphylia,  Cilicia,  most  districts  of  Asia  (Minor), 
as  far  as  Bithynia  and  the  extreme  parts  of 
Pontus.'  In  the  same  way,  he  continues,  Europe 
was  ftill  of  Jews :  Thessaly,  Bceotia,  Macedonia, 
.itolia,  Attica,  Argos,  Corinth,  the  best  and 
larger  part  of  Peloponnese.  And  not  the  main- 
land only.  For  Eubcea,  Cyprus,  Crete,  and  the 
islands  generally,  were  full  of  Jews. 

Many  of  these  Je^vish  colonists  adopted  Gr. 
speech,  habits,  and  culture.  They  wrote  and 
thought  in  Greek.  They  read  the  Gr.  poets  and 
orators ;  admired  and  were  spectators  of  Gr.  plays ; 
joined  Gr.  philosophic  sects,  Pythagonean,  Peri- 
patetic, Stoic  or  Epicurean.  On  the  other  hand,  dis- 
tinctively Jewish  sects,  like  that  of  the  Alexandrian 
Therapeutse,  ramified,  according  to  Philo  (ii.  474), 
in  many  parts  of  the  inhabited  world,  esp.  in 
Greece.  Of  the  interpenetration  of  the  Jewish  by 
the  Hellenic  genius  which  resulted,  we  have  left  in 
religious  literature  three  great  monuments,  the 
LXX,  the  XT,  and  the  works  of  PhUo ;  not  to 
mention  nimierous  extra-canonical  apocrypha,  some 
originally  ANTitten  in  Aram,  or  Heb.,  but  mostly 
sur^i\-ing  in  a  Gr.  form  alone.  Foremost  among 
the  latter  in  religious  interest  are  the  sur%-iving 
fragments  of  jPnocA  and  the  Jewish  Sibylline  poems. 

The  copious  works  of  Philo  have  probably  sur- 
vived by  mere  accident ;  but  that  they  are  a  mere 
remnant  of  a  larger  Je^vish-Gr.  literature  is  evident 
from  the  anonymous  references  to  other  Avriters 
Avith  which  his  pages  abound.  Christian  writers, 
especially  Eusebius,  have  preser\-e<l  the  names  of, 
as  well  as  extracts  from,  several  Hellenistic  writers 
of  early  date :  e.g.  of  a  PhUo  who  wrote  an  epic 
on  Jerus.,  of  a  poet  Theodotus,  and  of  Ezekiel  who 
wrote  a  drama  about  Moses.  Among  the  philoso- 
phic writers  Aristobulus  is  remarkable  as  the  fiirst 
to  use,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  allegorical  method 
of  expounding  the  Mosaic  law,  about  B.C.  170-150. 

These  writers  were  Alexandrine,  but  there  are 
many  more  Gr.  authors  who  were  probably  PaL 
Jews  or  even  Samaritans.  Among  the.se,  Alex. 
Polyhistor  (B.C.  80-4«3)  has  preser\-^  to  us  in  his 
works,  as  cited  by  Eusebius,  fragments  of  the 
chronicler  Demetrius  (B.C.  222-205),  of  Eupolemus 
(B.C.  158-157),  and  Artapanus,  Aristeas,  and  Cleo- 
demus,  all  four  Jewish  historians.  Ja-son  of 
Cyrene  ('_•.  B.C.  160)  wTote  a  history  of  the  Macca- 
bian  wars,  of  which  2  Mac  is  an  abridgment  made 
before  Philo's  age.  The  Wisdom  of  Sol.  was  prob- 
ably written  in  -Alexandria  before  Philo's  day. 
Numenius  and  Longinus,  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  cents. 
.\.D.,  Avrote  to  some  extent  under  Jewish  influence, 
but  were  not  Jews. 
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It  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  know  how  far  Hellen- 
ism had,  in  the  300  years  preceding  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  invaded  Judiea  itself.  The  circumstance 
that  the  strictly  Jewish  territory  of  Judaea, 
Galilee,  and  Pera-a  was  wedged  in  between  large 
and  affluent  Gr.  cities  on  the  E.  and  \V.,  would  in 
itself  sugjjest  considerable  inroads  of  Hellenism. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  at  least  at  every  passj- 
over  thousands  of  Gr. -speaking  Jews  were  present 
in  Jems.,  and  that  many  of  them  were  domiciled 
there,  as  is  clear  from  their  having  synagogues. 

In  Ac  2*  we  read  tliat  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
there  were  present  in  Jerus.  Jews  not  merely  from 
Parthia,  Media,  Elam,  and  Mesopotamia,  but  from 
Cappadocia,  Pontus,  Asia,  Phrygia,  Pamphylia, 
Egypt,  Libya  about  Gyrene  ;  also  sojourners  from 
Rome,  Cretans,  and  Arabians.  Not  all  of  these 
would  speak  Gr.,  but  many  the  vernaculars  of  their 
districts.  But  the  enumeration  shows  how  poly- 
glot a  multitude  was  to  be  met  with  in  Jerus.  on  any 
least  day.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  tradi- 
tion that  the  bilingual  Jewish  doctors  who,  per- 
haps, by  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  translated 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets  some  time  early  in  the 
3rd  cent.  B.C.,  were  sent  from  Jerus.  itself  by  the 
high  priest  Eleasar.  For  the  Jews  of  Jerus.  made, 
as  early  as  J$.c.  300,  alliance  with  Sparta,  which 
was  renewed  a  century  and  a  half  later  (1  Mac 
127.8.19-22^  of.  14^8*^-)-  They  also  made  treaties 
with  Gr.  cities  in  Asia ;  and  under  the  Seleucids, 
prior  to  the  Maccab.  revolt,  rapid  strides  had  been 
made  towards  their  Hellenization.  Nor  was  this 
revolt  directed  against  the  Gr.  language,  philoso- 
phy, and  architecture  ;  but  was  rather  excited  by 
the  despotic  attempt  of  Antiochus  to  enforce  idol- 
atry. Still  it  is  probable  that  the  success  of  the 
revolt  was  a  check  to  Hellenizing  influences,  and 
stimulated  the  use,  not,  indeed,  of  Hebrew,  which 
was  already  a  dead  language,  and  unintelligible  to 
the  masses,  but  of  the  local  Aramaic.  If  the  re- 
turned Jews  of  an  earlier  generation  had  not  been 
so  ^atuitously  intolerant  of  their  old  Samaritan  co- 
religionists, tliere  would  have  been  a  more  compact 
mass  of  Sem. -speaking  people  to  oppose  the  inroads 
of  Gr.  language  and  habits.  As  it  was,  the  very 
metroj)olis  of  Galilee  was  a  Gr.  city. 

Whatever  reaction  against  Hellenism  the  Maccab. 
uprising  may  have  called  into  being,  it  is  yet  cer- 
tain that  Judfea  contained  during  the  1st  cent. 
B.C.  a  powerful  minority  of  Gr.  Jews.  The  rulers, 
even  of  the  patriotic  Hasmonsean  house,  bore  Gr. 
•names,  and  the  entire  influence  of  the  Iduma^an 
usurpers,  Herod  and  Archelaus,  who  succeeded, 
was  cast  on  the  side  of  Hellenism.  The  temple  of 
Herod  was  a  Gr.  buildin" ;  so  w^ere  all  the  other 
monuments  and  tombs  of  that  epoch.  There  was 
a  Gr.  circus  and  hij)podrome  in  Jerus.,  and  Herod 
was  surrounded  by  Gr.  philosophers  and  writers. 

The  NT  itself  bears  Avitness  to  the  strength  of 
the  Gr.  element  in  the  very  cradle  of  the  new 
religion.  Of  the  apostolic  writings  there  is  not  a 
single  one — with  the  dubious  exception  of  the  Heb. 
Matthew — which  was  not  from  the  first  written  in 
Gr. ;  and  the  Gr.  style  of  Paul,  of  Peter,  of  Jude, 
of  James,  and  of  the  authors  of  the  two  Gospels 
which  claim  apost.  authorship,  is  not  the  style  of 
writers  who  were  tyros  or  late  learners,  but  of  men 
who  had  read  and  spoken  Greek  from  childhood. 
They  were  certainly  oilingual  Jews;  and  if  it  is 
probable  that  Jesus  habitually  taught  in  Aram., 
it  is  not  less  probable  that  He,  like  most  of  His 
disciples,  knew  Greek.  Philip,  who  certainly 
spoke  Gr.  (Jn  12-',  Ac  S'*),  besides  having  a  Gr. 
name,  came  from  IJethsaida  Julias,  a  grecized 
town  ;  whence  also  came  another  apostle  with  a 
Gr.  name,  Andrew,  and  Peter  himself  (Jn  l""). 
We  hear  of  believing  Greeks  (not  Gr.  Jews)  in  the 
entourage  of  Jesus  (Jn  12-') ;  and  the  cry  of  anguish, 


Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabachthani,  could  only  have  been 
misunderstood  by  a  Gr. -speaking  crowd.  How 
strong  was  the  Hellenistic  party  in  the  Church 
from  the  first,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
their  grievances  which  led  to  the  appointment  of 
the  seven,  all  of  whom  bore  Gr.  names,  while  one, 
at  least,  was  a  proselyte  of  Antiocli  (Ac  6").  The 
mention  of  the  %aidows  of  the  Hellenists  proves 
that  this  party  in  the  earliest  Church  was  com- 
posed of  settled  residents  in  Jerus.,  and  not  of 
mere  birds  of  passage,  like  the  Libyan,  Cyrenian, 
Alexandrine,  Cilician,  and  Asiatic  Jews  mentioned 
in  the  same  context.  Stephen,  who  argued  with 
all  these,  and  was  also  one  of  the  new  deacons, 
must  have  talked  Greek  to  them  ;  and  his  speech, 
which  is  full  of  LXX  citations,  was  no  doubt 
delivered  in  Greek.  Later  on,  in  Ac  21*',  St. 
Paul,  indeed,  addresses  the  mob  in  Jerus.  in  the 
Heb.  dialect,  that  is,  in  Aramaic.  But  that  is  far 
from  warranting  Schiirer's  inference  (HJP  ll.  i. 
48),  that  this  mob  knew  no  Greek.  For  the  context 
(Ac  22-)  proves  that  St.  Paul  did  so  only  to  con- 
ciliate them,  and  therefore  as  an  excejjtion.  It 
is  clear  that  they  did  not  expect  it,  and  were 
surprised  to  hear  nim  whom  they  had  just  accused 
of  introducing  a  Gr.  into  the  temple,  address  them 
freely  in  Aramaic.  They  expected  him  to  speak  to 
them  in  the  same  Gr.  tongue  in  which  he  had  been 
conversing  with  the  chief  captain.  And  it  is 
noticeable  that  on  this  occasion,  as  at  Stephen's 
martyrdom,  it  was  Gr.-speaking  Jews  (of  Asia, 
Ac  21^^)  who  had  stirred  up  ill-feeling  against  the 
followers  of  the  new  Messian. 

Many  other  facts  point  to  the  diflusion  of  a 
knowledge  of  Greek  in  Judiva.  The  coins  of  the 
Hasmona'an  epoch  bore  Greek  as  well  as  Aram, 
legends  ;  those  of  the  llerodean  dj-nasty  and  of  the 
Romans,  Greek  alone.  The  Mishna,  which  repre- 
sents the  Judffia  of  that  age,  is  full  of  Gr.  loan- 
words, even  for  the  commonest  objects  of  life.* 
In  the  temple  the  notices  warning  Gentiles  off  from 
the  inner  precincts  were  in  Gr.  and  Latin.  It  is 
probable  even  that  the  poor  and  despised  in  the  cities 
of  Judfea  were  more  familiar  witli  Gr.  than  were 
the  rich  Sadducees  or  the  legalistic  Pharisees. 
Thus  Jos.  at  the  end  of  his  work  (Ant.  XX.  xi.  2) 
Avrites  as  follows :  '  With  Gr.  letters  I  was  care- 
ful to  acquire  an  adequate  grammatical  acquaint- 
ance ;  though  my  country's  custom  was  an  obstacle 
to  my  talking  Gr.  accurately.  For  with  us  they 
do  not  approve  of  those  who  learn  thorougJdy  the 
language  of  many  races,  because  they  esteem  this 
accomplishment  as  one  common,  not  only  to  the 
inferior  class  of  free  men,  but  to  such  senants  as 
care  to  learn.  They  allow  real  wisdom  to  belong 
only  to  those  who  clearly  understand  the  law  and 
can  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Scripture.' 
From  the  above  it  is  clear  that  though  the  Jewish 
aristocracy  disdained  to  talk  Gr.,  they  did  not 
equally  disdain  to  read  and  write  it ;  and  that  a 
command  of  the  spoken  idiom  looked  at  askance 
by  Pharisees,  scribes,  and  Sadducees,  was  yet 
diff'used  among  the  humbler  classes.  It  was  just 
of  these  humbler  people,  the  'am-hdarez,  who 
knew  not  the  law  (Jn  7*®),  but  who  could  often 
talk  Gr.,  that  the  teaching  of  Jesus  took  hold. 
They  composed  the  earliest  Church,  and  were  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  House  of  Israel. 

The  crushing  reverses  which  the  Jews  ex- 
perienced at  the  hands  of  the  Rom.  power  from 
70  till  150  A.D.,  first  in  Judrea  and  lat«r  in  Cyprus, 
Alexandria,  Cyrene,  and  elsewhere,  drove  the  race 
in  upon  itself  and  soon  established  a  prejudice 
against  any  Jewish  books  not  written  in  Hebrew. 
A  little  before  a.d.  70,  when  the  final  agony  was 
at  hand,  it  was  forbidden  by  the  Rabbis  to  Jewish 
fathers  to  have  their  sons  any  more  instructed  in 
*  See  Schilrer,  HJP,  as  above,  §  22. 
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Greek,  *  which  proves  that  till  then  it  had  been  a  com- 
mon practice.  The  writing  of  divorcement  might, 
according  to  the  Mishna,  be  in  Greek  (Gittin,  ix.  8) ; 
and  the  LXX  was  recognized  by  official  Judaism 
[Megilla,  i.  8).  In  spite  of  the  prejudice  aroused 
against  Gr.  by  the  events  of  a.d.  7U,  two  or  three 
new  Gr.  translations  of  OT  were  made  for  the  use 
of  Gr.  Jews  in  the  hundred  years  which  ensued. 
But  the  prejudice  continued  to  grow,  and  the 
cruelties  perpetrated  upon  Jews  by  the  Christians, 
<;o  soon  as  they  got  the  upper  hand,  must  have  in- 
tensified it.  I\nd  the  result  is  seen  to-day  in  the 
circumstance  that  of  all  the  voluminous  Jewish- 
Greek  literature  which  once  existed,  nothing  sur- 
\ives  except  what  the  Christian  Church  has  Kept. 
No  doubt  the  vigilant  censorship  of  the  Cath. 
Church  is,  in  part,  responsible  for  this  deprivation, 
which  we  of  to-day  feel  so  keenly.  For  the  fanati- 
cism which  destroyed  all  heretical  works  so-called 
was  not  likely  to  spare  Jewish  books.  Still,  the  pre- 
judices of  the  Jews  themselves  must  be  largely  to 
blame. 

The  tendencies  and  characteristics  of  Greek 
Judaism  will  be  further  dealt  with  under  the 
articles  Israel  and  Religiox. 

It  is  enough  here  to  point  out  that  the  Gr.  Jews 
were  not  alien,  as  is  often  supposed,  from  the 
Messianic  hope.  The  Jewish  Sibylline  poems  know 
of  it ;  and  Philo,  in  spite  of  all  "his  Hel.  training, 
held  it  with  intense  fer\-our,  as  is  clear  to  any  one 
who  will  read  his  two  tracts  de  Frcemiis  et  Poenis 
and  de  Exsecrationibiis. 

The  relations  of  the  Jews  to  their  Gr.  fellow- 
townsmen  were  invariably  hostile  on  both  sides. 
They  were  constantly  ready  to  massacre  each 
other.  This  hatred  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
each  city  the  Jews  formed  a  community  apart, 
often  under  archons  or  ethnarchs,  or  an  assembly 
of  their  OAvn.  They  could  join  in  no  heathen 
festivals,  nor  eat  any  meats,  nor  even  use  oil  for 
anointing  which  they  had  not  themselves  prepared. 
How  much  the  Gentiles  resented  this  Jewish  ex- 
clnsiveness  is  clear  from  hints  in  Juvenal,  Tacitus, 
and  other  ancient  Avriters.  The  Jews,  in  fact,  held 
the  same  position  in  a  pagan  community  as  do  the 
Mohammedans  of  India  among  the  Hindoos  who 
surround  them.  Add  to  this  that  the  Gr.  Jews 
lost  no  opportunity  of  making  converts  among 
the  pagans,  and  were  especially  successful  in 
winning  over  the  women.  These  converts  were,  of 
course,  obliged  to  cut  themselves  adrift  from  their 
old  friends  and  families — a  circumstance  which 
intensified  the  hatred  of  the  Greeks  for  a  religion 
and  race  at  once  exclusive  and  usurping.  The  pro- 
pagandism  of  the  Christians  had  from  the  first  the 
same  result.  The  new  religion,  like  the  old, 
spread  among  Gentiles  at  the  expense  of  family 
ties  and  atl'ections ;  and  on  their  ruin  ultimately 
consecrated  the  principles  and  edifice  of  monasti- 
cism.  In  the  Jewish  sects  of  Essenes  and  Thera- 
peutse,  esp.  of  the  latter,  we  may  trace  similar 
results  arising  out  of  similar  conditions  within  Gr. 
Judaism  itself.  The  Rom.  Grovemment,  however, 
always  recognized  Judaism  as  the  religion  of  a 
race,  and  therefore  as  something  respectable  and 
I  deserving  of  protection  from  Gentile  assaults. 
For  Christianity,  which  was  not  a  national  cult, 
!  and  for  that  reason  a  more  rapid  solvent  of  family 
!  and  citizen  ties,  the  Government  had  less  solicitude  ; 
j  and  was  less  anxious,  as  a  rule,  to  protect  it  from 
j  the  storms  of  popular  hatred  which  it  everywhere 
excited.  For  further  information  on  such  points, 
see  art.  on  Prosel\te  ;  and  on  the  whole  subject  of 
Greek  Judaism,  see  Schiirer,  HJP  (esp.  II.  i.  11-51, 
and  n.  iii.  156-3S1),  before  each  chapter  of  which  is 
given  an  array  of  the  chief  authorities  on  every 
Ijart  of  the  subject.  F.  C.  Coxvbeare. 

*  Talmud,  Sota,  ix^  14. 
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GREEN.— See  CoLOrR-S  (vol.  i.  p.  457»). 

GREET,    GREETING In    OT    'greet'    occurs 

only  once,  1  S  25'  'Go  to  Nabal,  and  greet  him 
in  my  name'  (ci^y^  'C75  iynB^KTi,  lit.,  as  AVra, 
'and  ask  him  in  my  name  or  peace').  The  AV 
is  from  AVyc.  1388  (through  Bish.);  the  1382 
ed.  has  'salute,'  which  is  the  word  in  Cov. 
and  Don. ;  Gen.  '  aske  him  in  my  name  how  he 
doeth.' 

In  Apocr.  the  usual  Gr.  formula  of  salutation, 
xoiipeiy,  is  tr*  '  greeting '  in  1  Es  6^,  Ad.  Est  16', 

1  Mac  12**  15^  ^^ ;  and  '  sendeth '  or  '  send  greet- 
ing' in  1  Es  89,  1  Mac  10»8-»  11"  13*  I4»  2  Mac 
21W.22.27.W     Rv  omits  'sendeth'  or  'send.'    In 

2  Mac  V  xa^pf'"  fai  vyiaheiv  is  tr^  'sent  (RV  send) 
greeting,  and  health.'  In  Sir  6'  we  have  '  a  fair- 
speaking  tongue  will  increase  kind  greetings' 
{evxpoaiiyopa,  RV  'courtesies'). 

As  a  simple  formula  of  salutation  xafpetf  occurs 
but  thrice  in  XT,  Ac  15^  AV  'The  apostles  and 
elders  and  brethren  send  greeting  unto  the  brethren 
Avhich  are  of  the  Gentiles,'  RV  omits  'send' ;  23** 
AV  '  Claudias  Lysias  unto  the  most  excellent 
governor  Felix  "sendeth  greeting,'  RV  omits 
'sendeth' ;  Ja  1^  AV  'James  ...  to  the  twelve 
tribes  which  are  scattered  abroad,  greeting,'  RVm 
'  \N'isheth  joy.'  And  in  2  Jn  '*•  '^  Xfyeiv  x**'pf » 
which  in  AV  is  tr^  'bid  one  God  speed,'  is  in 
RV  rendered  'give  one  greeting.'  But  the  most 
frequent  use  of  'greet'  in  AV  is  as  a  variation 
for  'salute'  in  the  rendering  of  daxd^ofuii  (Ro 
163. 5. 6. 8.  u  1  Co  16»  2  Co  1312,  Ph  421,  Col  4",  1  Th 
5^,  2  Ti  4-21,  Tit  3^^  1  P  5",  2  Jn  »,  3  Jn  "). 
Elsewhere,  with  two  exceptions,  this  verb  is  tr'* 
'  salute ' ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Re- 
visers have  done  wisely  in  giving  '  salute '  also 
in  the  passages  where  AV  has  'greet.'  For  the 
unwary  reader  is  sure  to  imagine  a  difierence 
of  Greek  and  of  meaning  when  he  finds,  e.g.  in 
Ph  4-1  'Salute  every  saint  in  Christ  Jesus.  The 
brethren  which  are  with  me  greet  you ' ;   or  in 

3  Jn  "  '  Our  friends  salute  thee.  Greet  the  friends 
by  name.' 

The  two  exceptions  are  (1)  Ac  201  i^yr»r<i/*ot  i^xAi  rtfeuSfuu 
[edd.  rtftCtrtieu]  lit  Tr,y  M«jc<3«mu,  AV  'embraced  them  and 
departed  for  to  go  into  Macedonia,'  RY  '  took  leave  of  them  and 
deported,'  Bamsay  *  bade  them  farewell ' ;  (3)  He  liu  «uls 
wifptJk*  miivkt  Himc,  luti  rurtiyns  [edd.  omit  *.  «-.],  xtu  mrrmrm- 
fibti ;  AV  '  bat  having  seen  them  [the  promises]  afiur  off,  and 
were  persuaded  of  them,  and  embraced  them' ;  RV  'but  having 
seen  them  and  greeted  ttiem  from  afar,'  which  Scfaaff  (Com- 
panion to  Gr.  Tat.  and  Eng.  Vertion,  1883,  p.  454)  quotes  in 
his  '  Select  List  of  Improred  Readings.' 

In  like  manner  the  snbst.  dUrraT/xo's  is  tr*  '  greet- 
ing' in  Mt  23^  Lk  11"20«,  and  elsewhere  (Mk  12**, 
I  Lk  1=9-  *'• «,  1  Co  16-S  Col  4",  2  Th  31^) '  salutation.' 
RV  gives  '  salutation '  everywhere. 

J.  Hastings. 

GREYHOUND  (c:.:?=  -rrn.  zarztr  mothnayim,  Pr 
30^). — These  Heb.  words  signify  '  one  girt  in  the 
loins'  (AV  and  RV  'greyhound,'  AVm  'horse,' 
RVm  'war-horse').  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
intention  is  to  describe  a  ■wrestler,  owing  to  his 
commanding  figure.  The  LXX  has  '  a  cock  walk- 
ing proudly  among  the  hens'  (see  Oxf.  Heb. 
Lex.  S.V.).  G.  E.  Post. 

GRIEF. — Grief  comes  from  Lat.  gravis,  heavy, 
sad,  through  Fr.  grief  or  gref.  And  although  it 
is  now  used  to  denote  mental  anguish  only,  it 
formerly  covered  bodUy  pain  as  well.  In  its  use 
(as  in  some  of  the  Heb.  or  Gr.  words  of  which  it  is 
the  tr"  in  AV)  the  distinction  between  bodily  and 
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mental  pain  is  not  very  sharp.     Still,  its  application 
may  be  expressed  as  follows : — 

1.  Bodily  pain  or  disease.  (1)  Hili.  ;n:  I.K^b, 
Jol>  2"  '  they  saw  that  his  grief  was  very  great ' 
(KVin  '  his  pain ') ;  so  16'- ".  (2)  aiK;,?  mak'ob, 
2  Ch  6-''  '  when  every  one  shall  know  his  own  sore 
and  his  own  grief  (IIV  'sorrow,'  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex. 
'  pain ' — clearly  the  meaning  here) ;  rs  69*  '  they 
talk  to  the  grief  of  those  whom  thou  hast  woimded ' 
(HV  'they  tell  of  the  sorrow';  KVm  'pain' — so 
Perowne,  Del.,  Cheque,  de  Witt,  and  others  ;  LXX 
rb  dX7oy).  (3)  ri)n  huldh,  to  be  sick,  used  in  tlie 
Niph.  ptcp.  as  an  adj.  (qiiallfying  .155  'wound'), 
and  tr'i  in  EV  '  grievous,'  Jer  IU'»  14"  30'^,  Nah  3'«, 
but  as  a  subst.  in  Is  17"  and  tr"'  'grief.'  The 
Hiphil  of  tlie  same  vb.  is  tr'*  in  Is  53'^'  '  Yet  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him  ;  he  hath  put  hiui 
to  grief  (KVm  'made  him  .sick,' i.e.  by  bruising 
him  80  sorely  [see  Dillm.  in  loc.^  LXX  Kadaplaai 
airrbv  t^j  ir\riyri%,  Vulg.  '  conterere  eum  in  inlirmi- 
tate,'  Orelli  'to  crush  him  by  heavy  sickness'). 
(4)  %  holi,  Is  53»-*  (RVm  'sickness') ;  Jer  6^  (RV 
'  sickness ' ;  the  parallel  is  .155  '  M'ound  '),  10'"  (RVm 
'sickness').  (5)65^7?,  Sus  ^"  'And  albeit  they 
were  both  wounded  with  her  love,  yet  durst  not 
one  .show  another  his  grief.'  This  meaning  of 
'grief  is  clearly  seen  in  Sliaks.  I  Henry  IV.  v.  i. 
134 — '  Can  honour  set  to  a  leg  ?  No.  Or  an  arm  ? 
No.  Or  take  away  the  grief  of  a  wound  ?  No. 
Honour  hath  no  skill  in  surgery  then  ? '  ;  or  in 
Parkinson,  Theatre  of  Plants  (1640),  p.  1489— 'The 
oyle  which  is  made  of  the  berries  [of  the  bay]  is 
very  comfortable  in  all  cold  griefes  of  the  joynts.' 

2.  Mental  affliction.  (I)  nj;  ydgAh,  in  Hiph.  to 
cause  sorrow.  La  3^-,  and  the  subst.  \\y  ydgon, 
sorrow,  Ps  31'**,  Jer  45^  (RV  'sorrow'  in  both 
places).  (2)  oys  ka'a/i,  vexation,  1  S  1'®,  Ps  6"  3P, 
Pr  17^,  Ec  1'*  2^ ;  and  its  dialectic  variety  b'j;; 
kd'as.  Job  6*.  (3)  Xuxew,  to  cause  grief,  2  Co  2^  '  If 
any  liave  caused  grief,  he  hath  not  grieved  me' 
(RV  'have  caused  sorrow');  and  the  subst.  Xinr-q, 
Wis  8»  11'-,  Sir  37^,  1  Mac  68- »• ".  (4)  aK-qbla,  Sir 
29*  '  But  when  he  should  repay,  he  will  prolong 
the  time,  and  return  words  of  grief  {\6yovi  dKTjSt'as, 
RV  '  words  of  heaviness,'  so  the  word  is  tr''  by  EV 
in  its  two  remaining  occurrences  in  LXX,  Ps  119^, 
Is  61^).  (5)  Once  the  vb.  (rrevd^w,  to  groan.  He  13" 
'  they  watch  for  your  souls,  as  they  that  must  give 
account,  that  they  may  do  it  with  joy,  and  not 
with  jjrief '  (kcu  fii]  ffTevdfovTes,  RVm  '  and  not  with 
groaning,'  Vaughan  '  with  lamentations  over  lost 
souls').  Sliaks.  uses  the  word  in  both  the  fore- 
going senses  in  one  line,  II  Henry  IV.  l.  i.  144 — 

'  Even  so  my  limbs, 
Weakened  with  grief,  being  now  enrag'd  with  grief, 
Are  thrice  themselves.    Hence,  therefore,  thou  nice  crutch  ! ' 

3.  In  one  of  the  passages  referred  to  above, 
Pr  17-",  the  Mord  has  evidently  an  active  mean- 
ing, though  the  Hebrew  is  oyj  kdas,  which  ex- 
presses usually  t\iQ  feeling  of  vexation  :  '  A  foolish 
son  is  a  grief  to  his  father.'  This  meaning  is  seen 
also  in  Gn  26-"'  '  Which  were  a  grief  of  mind  unto 
Isaac  and  to  Rebekali '  (nn  n^b,  RVni  '  bitterness  of 
spirit') ;  1  S  '25^'  '  And  it  shall  come  to  pa.ss  .  .  . 
that  this  shall  be  no  grief  unto  thee,  nor  ollence  of 
heart  unto  my  lord,  .  .  .  that  thou  hast  shed  blood 
causeless'  (nij^s^,  RVm  'cause  of  staggering'; 
LXX  ^SeXvyfidi  [possibly,  says  Driver,  a  corruption 
of  the  unusual  \vyfjL6s,  the  word  in  Aq.  and  Symm.] 
Kal  ffKcivSaXov ;  Vulg.  '  in  singultum  et  scrupuluni 
cordis' ;  Dou.  'an  occasion  of  sobbing  to  thee,  and 
a  scruple  of  heart  to  my  lord ') ;  Jon  4"  '  And  the 
Lord  God  prepared  a  gourd,  and  made  it  to  come 
up  over  Jonah,  that  it  might  be  a  shadow  over  his 
head,  to  deliver  him  from  his  grief  (inJTJ?.  KV 
'  from  his  evil  case ') ;  Sir  26^  '  But  a  grief  of  heart 
and  sorrow  is  a  woman  that  is  jealous  over  another 
woman  '  (AXyos) ;  1  P  2''-'  '  For  tliis  is  thankworthy. 


if  a  man  for  conscience  toward  God  endure  grief, 
sullering  wrongfully '  [X&iras,  RV  '  griefs ' ;  Vulg. 
'  tristitias,'  hence  Wye.  *  screws  or  ficvynesses,'  and 
Rhem.  'sorowes.'  But  the  meaning  is  clearly 
'things  that  cause  sorrow,'  'grievances,'  and  no 
doubt  this  was  Tindale's  meaning  in  introducing 
'  gi"ief,'  followed  by  all  the  rest  of  tlie  versions). 
Eor  'grief  was  frequently  u.sed  in  the  sense  of 
'  grievance,'  as  Sliaks.  Pericles,  i.  ii.  60 — 
'  Bear  with  patience 
Such  griefs  as  you  yourself  do  lay  upon  yourself.' 

Grievance  occurs  but  once,  Hab  P  '  Why  dost 
thou  show  me  iniouity,  and  cause  me  to  behold 
grievance?'  ("jsv,  RV  '  perverseness '  as  the  word  is 
tr**  by  AV  in  Nu  23*').  The  Heb.  is  a  common 
word  for  '  toil,'  but  also  has  the  double  sense  of 
misery  and  mischief — see  Davidson,  in  loc.  Wyclif's 
word  is  '  traveile '  after  Vulg.  '  laborem,'  Dou. 
'  labour ' ;  other  VSS  '  soitow.'  '  Grievance '  seems 
to  be  original  to  AV,  and  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
affliction,  grief,  as  Sliaks.  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  IV. 
iii.  37— 

'  Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievances.' 

Grieve.  The  verb  to  grieve,  now  almost  entirely 
intrans. ,  is  so  in  A V  only  once,  Jer  5*  '  thou  hast 
stricken  them,  but  they  have  not  grieved '  (''7ir»^S], 
either  from  "??n  to  writhe  in  pain,  or  [with  most 
edd.]  from  n^ri  to  be  sick  [wrongly  accented] ;  RV 
'  they  were  not  grieved ').  The  trans,  vb.  occurs 
often,  and  with  the  following  meanings  : — 

1.  To  make  sorry,  Dt  15"*  '  Thine  heart  shall  not 
be  grieved  when  thou  givestunto  him;"  {mi,  lit.  '  be 
evil,'  that  is  '  sad,'  the  opposite  of  the  '  good  '  [aio] 
or  '  cheerful  heart '  of  Jg  19*- "  etc.  So  1  S  1*,  Neh 
2'**  13») ;  1  S  2^^  '  and  to  g'rieve  thine  heart'  (an^V), 
prob.  a  corrupt  reading  for  a'^n^s  from  an  to  pine 
away — Driver) ;  15'*  '  And  it  grieved  Samuel ' 
(•jWDf'^  in-i,  which  must  mean  'was  Avroth,'  as  RV. 
But  LXX  lT)dvnTr)<Te,  '  was  despondent ']  must  have 
read  no'i.  Weir  suggests  "is;!,  which  is  accepted  by 
Driver.  Vulg.  gives  '  canturbatus  est,'  Wye.  '  was 
sory,'  Dou.  '  was  strooken  sadde,'  Gen.  '  was 
moved' :  but  Cov.  '  Therefore  was  Samuel  angrye,' 
which  Rog.  changed  to  'was  evell  apayd '  [  =  M-as 
ill  content],  and  he  was  followed  by  tiie  Bishops) ; 
Job  30-'  '  was  not  my  soul  grieved  for  the  poor  ? ' 
(ncjj^) ;  Ps  73'*'  '  Thus  my  heart  was  grieved,  and  I 
was  pricked  in  my  reins'  (v?no: ;  RVm  'was  in  a 
ferment,'  a  change  for  which,  says  Cheyne  [Expos. 
3rd  ser.  vi.  44],  we  may  be  thankful,  adding, '  Fancy 
a  suflerer,  of  the  school  of  the  author  of  Job,  saying 
that  "his  heart  was  grieved'";  he  also  refers  to 
Segond's  bold  and  happy  rendering,  '  Lorsque  mon 
coeur  s'aigrissait,  et  que  je  me  sentais  perce  dans 
les  entrailles.'  Ouf.  Heb.  Lex.  tr.  'my  heart  was 
soured  or  embittered ') ;  Is  54"  '  as  a  Moman  for- 
saken and  grieved  in  spirit '  (nn  n;vij;i  n^^ij;  ;  Cheyne, 
'  as  an  outcast  and  downcast  woman ' ;  La  3^ '  For  he 
doth  not  afflict  willingly  nor  grieve  the  children  of 
men '  (nsn) ;  Dn  7"  '  I  Daniel  was  grieved  in  my  spirit 
in  the  rnidst  of  my  body '  ('rm  nnjpN) ;  2  Es  10^  '  see- 
ing we  all  mourn  and  are  sad  .  .  .  art  thou  grieved 
for  one  son  ? '  ('  tu  autem  contristaris  in  uno  Hlio ') ; 
Mk  3'*  '  being  grieved  for  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts'  {ffwXmrovfxei'oi,  the  prej).,  says  Gould,  prob- 
ably denoting  the  sympathetic  character  of  the 
grief ;  He  was  grieved  because  they  hurt  them- 
selves). 

2.  "To  be  heavy  on,  weary,  harass  :  Gn  49^  '  The 
archers  have  sorely  grieved  him,  and  shot  at  him ' 
('■T;^y;) ;  Dillm.  '  became  bitter  against  him '  [lit. 
'treated  him  bitterly'] ;  Spurrell,  '  liarassed  him' ; 
Job  4^  '  If  we  assay  to  commune  with  thee,  wilt 
thou  be  grieved  ? '  (nK^n,  lit.  '  wilt  thou  be  wearied  ? ') 
So  Pr  26"  '  The  slothful  man  hidetli  his  hand  in  his 
bosom  ;  it  grieveth  him  to  bring  it  a<rain  to  his 
mouth '  (AVm  '  he  is  weary ') ;  Ps  78**  '  How  oft  did 
they  .  .  .  grieve  him  in  the  desert'  (Mia-^ii':) ;  112'" 
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'  The  wicked  shall  see  it  and  be  grieved '  (oj;;!,  Oxf. 
Lex.  'be  vexed  or  indignant,'  as  in  Neh  3*^,  Ec 
5*') ;  Ac  4*  16'*  (both  Stairofew).  For  this  meaning 
of  '  grieve '  cf.  2  S  3**  Wye.  '  Thin  hondis  ben  not 
boundun,  and  thi  feet  ben  not  greved  with  fettris ' ; 
Is  7"  iCov.  '  Is  it  not  ynough  for  you,  that  ye  be 
grevous  unto  men,  but  ye  must  grave  my  God 
also  ? ' ;  and  Child,  Ballads,  iv.  150 — 

*  Yet  in  suche  fere  yf  that  ye  were, 

Amonge  enemys  day  and  nyght ; 
I  wolde  vrithstonde,  with  bowe  in  hande. 
To  greeve  them  as  I  myg-ht." 

3.  To  cause  loathing,  to  disgust :  Ex  1'^  '  They 
were  grieved  because  of  the  children  of  Israel ' 
{^jRp;,  KVm  '  abhorred ') ;  Ps  95^'  '  Forty  years  long 
was  I  grieved  with  this  generation '  (a?p»< ;  LXX 
irpoaJrx,0i<ra  ;  Vulg.  '  oBensus  fui,'  Wye.  '  offended 
I  was ' ;  Del.  '  had  I  a  loathing  at ' ;  Kay  '  loathed  ' 
or  '  rejected  with  abhorrence ').  The  same  vb.  (in 
Hithp.)  is  tr^  'grieve'  in  Ps  119i*»  139^',  where 
RVm  gives  '  loathe '  ;  He  3i«- "  (quot»  of  Ps  Oo^", 
and  the  only  occurrences  in  NT  of  irpoffoxOi^v, 
which  is  the  tr"  in  LXX  of  h^i  to  loathe,  k'p  to 
spue  out,  pp  to  be  disgusted  with,  etc. :  see  Thayer, 
S.V.).  Cf.  Ex  IT^*  Tind.  'And  the  iishe  that  is 
in  the  river  shall  dye,  and  the  river  shall  stinke  ; 
so  that  it  shall  greve  the  Egyptians  to  drinke  of 
the  water  of  the  ryver.' 

4.  To  give  pain,  to  hurt :  Est  4*  '  Then  was  the 
queen  exceedingly  grieved '  ('jrj^njpfli,  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex. 

•  and  she  writhed  [in  anxiety] ') ;  Is  57^",  Am  6® 
(both  r-hr.  to  be  sick,  one  in  Piel  '  to  become  sick,' 
other  in  Niph.  '  to  be  made  sick ') ;  Ro  14'*  '  If  thy 
brother  be  grieved  Avith  thy  meat '  (XwrctTcu).  This 
meaning,  being  always  tig.  in  AV,  is  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  (•2)*above,  but  it  was  once  quite 
distinct,  and  is  used  literally  by  Spenser,  FQ  I. 
viii.  17 — 

'  Thereat  he  rored  for  exceeding  paine. 
That  to  have  beard  great  horror  would  have  bred ; 
And  scourging  th'  emptie  ayre  with  his  long  trayne. 
Through  great  impatience  of  his  grieved  head.' 

Grievoos  follows  grieve  pretty  closely  in  mean- 
ing. 1.  Bttrdensome,  as  Gn  12'"  '  the  famine  was 
grievous  in  the  land '  ;  1  K  12*  '  Thy  father  made 
our  yoke  grievous '  ;  Is  15^  '  His  life  shall  be  griev- 
ous unto  him '  ;  Ph  3'  '  To  ^v^ite  the  same  things 
unto  you,  to  me,  indeed,  is  not  grievous ' ;  1  Jn  5^ 

•  Hi>;  commandments  are  not  grievous.'  Cf.  Ex 
IS'*  Tind.  '  The  thrnge  is  too  grevoiLS  for  the,  and 
thou  art  not  able  to  do  it  thi  selfe  alone.'  2. 
Distressing,  irritating,  Ex  8**  'a  grievous  swann 
of  flies ' ;  Ps  10*  '  His  ways  are  always  grievous ' ; 
Pr  15'  '  grievous  words  stir  up  anger '  ;  15^"  '  Cor- 
rection is  grievous  unto  him  that  forsaketh  the 
way  ■  ;  Ac  2(P  '  after  my  departing  shall  grievous 
wolves  enter  in  among  you.'  So  Is  19*  Cov.  '  I 
wil  del}~ver  Egipte  also  in  to  the  hondes  of  griev- 
ous rulers,  and  a  cruel  king  shal  have  the  rule  of 
them.'  3.  Threatening,  alarming:  Ps  31'*  'Let 
the  lying  lips  be  put  to  silence  which  speak  griev- 
ous things.'  Cf.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  ii.  150, 
'  At  these  wordes  all  they  that  were  present  began 
to  murmure,  and  to  cast  a  disdajTious  and  grevous 
loke  upon  Gysippus ' ;  and  Bunyan,  PP  (Clar. 
Press  ed.  p.  105),  '  So  when  he  arose,  he  getteth 
him  a  grievous  Crab-tree  Cudgel,  and  goes  down 
into  the  Dungeon  to  them.'  4.  Heinous,  severe : 
Gn  18-*  '  their  sin  is  very-  grievous '  ;  Jer  16^  '  They 
shall  die  of  grievous  deaths.'  So  Shaks.  Jul.  Coes. 
III.  ii.  84— 

"  If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault. 
And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answered  it.' 

5.  Sorrou-ful :  Gn  50"  '  This  is  a  grievous  mourn- 
ing to  the  Egjptians.'  Cf.  Hakluyt,  Voyages, 
i.  159,  '  The  grievous  complaynts  of  our  liege  sub- 
jects concerning  traffique.' 

GrieYoasly  is  either  severely.  Is  9',  Jer  23"*,  Wis 


19'*,  2  Mac  9=»,  Mt  8«  15- ;  heinously.  La  !»•  » 
Ezk  14';  or  painfully,  2  Mac  7**  14^.  Cf. 
Tavemer's  Bible,  3  Mac  4  H-^iins  '  The  people  had 
pyty  to  se  them  so  grevouslye  handleil ' ;  Udal, 
Erasmus'  Paraphrase  on  Mk  5  '  The  common  sort 
are  wont  to  take  the  deathe  of  yong  folkes  much 
grievousher  then  of  old.' 

Grievousness  occurs  but  twice.  Is  10'  '  Woe  unto 
them  that  decree  unrighteous  decrees,  and  that 
write  grievousness  which  they  have  prescribed' 
(hz'ji,  i.e.  burdensomeness,  oppression ;  RV  '  per- 
verseness'  as  the  same  word  is  tr*  by  EV  in  Nu 
23-".  In  Hab  1*  it  is  '  grievance '  in  A\  [as  above]) ; 
Is  21"  '  They  fled  .  .  .  from  the  grievousness  of 
war '  ('"T^vS?  -qs  'ifc,  lit.  '  from  the  face  of  the  weight 
of  war,'  Vulg.  '  a  facie  gra%'is  prcelii,'  Wye.  '  fro  the 
face  of  the  grevous  bataile ').  Udal  uses  the  word 
in  the  sense  of  heinousness  (Erasmus'  Paraphrase 
on  Mk  5),  '  Consider  not  the  multitude  and  griev- 
ousnes  of  thyne  oflences ;  onelye  regarde  that 
Jesus  is  he  that  came  to  save  all  men,  and  is 
able  to  doe  all  thinges  with  a  beck. ' 

J.  Hastings. 

GRINDER The  'binders'  of  Ec   12^  are  the 

grinding  women  at  the  mill  (see  MiLL).  But  in 
the  margin  of  Job  29'^  the  '  grinders '  are  the 
molar  teeth.  Cf.  Holland,  Pliny,  xi.  37,  '  Tlie 
great  grinders  which  stand  beyond  the  eye-teeth, 
in  no  creature  whatsoever  do  fall  out  of  them- 
selves,' and  Fuller,  Worthies  (Ches-shtre),  '  How 
necessary  these  are  for  man's  sustenance,  is  proved 
by  the  painfull  experience  of  such  aged  persons, 
who  wanting  their  molare  teeth,  must  make  use 
of  their  gums  for  grinders.' 

GRISLED  (modem  '  grizzled ')  is  the  tr"  of  [nip] 
bdrdd,    '  spotted  '  (perhaps  as  with  tj?   '  hail ')  in 
Gn  SI'"-  '^  of    rams,   and  in  Zee  6^-  ®  of  horses. 
Shaks.  uses  both  spellings,  Pericles,  iii.,  Gower — 
'  The  grisled  north 
Disgorges  such  a  t«mpest  forth.' 

Hamlet,  l.  ii.  240— 

'//am.  His  beard  was  grizzled?    Xo? 
Hor.  It  was,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  his  life, 
A  sable  silvered.' 

The  word  means  '  grey,'  and  in  middle  Eng.  a 
'  grisel '  was  a  grey-haired  man,  as  Gower,  Conf. 
A  mantis,  iii.  3o6,  '  That  olde  grisel  is  no  fole.' 
It  has  no  connexion  with  gridy  =  hideous.     See 

COLOUR-S. 

GROSS  i<  used  in  AV  of  darkness  (Is  60^,  Jer 
13'8),  and  of  man's  heart  (Mt  13'^,  Ac  28-').  In  the 
first  case  '  gross  darkness '  is  tr"  of  >^12.,  Mhich  is 
tr**  simply  '  darkness '  everywhere  except  in  those 
two  places  and  in  Job  22'^ (AV  'dark  cloud,'  RV 
'thick  darkness"),  Dt  5-  (EV  'thick  darkness'), 
Ezk  34'-  ("y  cv  EV  '  dark  day,'  RVm  '  day  of  thick 
darkness ').  The  meaning  of  '  gross '  is  thus  simply 
'  thick,'  '  impenetrable.'  In  the  second  case  '  make 
gross '  is  tr°  of  iraxi'^w,  which  means  lit.  '  make 
thick  or  fat,'  and  fig.  '  make  stupid,'  and  occurs  in 
XT  only  in  those  two  places,  where  it  is  an  exact 
quotation  from  LXX  of  Is  6"»  (EV  '  [Make  the 
heart  of  this  people  fat ').  Gross  has  thus  the 
metaphorical  sense  of  dull,  stupid,  crass. 

Gross  means  properly  '  large,'  '  bulkv,'  as  Shaks.  Lear,  iv. 
vLl*— 

'  The  crows  and  chou^is  that  wing  the  midway  air 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.' 

Then  it  expresses  that  which  is  big  and  plain,  as  Tindale, 
Works,  i.  97,  '  Scripture  speaketh  after  the  most  gross  manner ' ; 
and  Udal,  Ertumu^  Paraphrase  on  1  Jn  1  (fol.  271),  'In  dede 
the  unbelief  of  mans  heart  required,  that  the  trueth  should  be 
credited  by  grosse  outward  experimentes.'  And,  yet  more 
figuratively,  it  was  used  to  express  density  of  mind,  as  Enox, 
Hist.  424, ''  The  Earle  of  Athole,  who  was  thought  to  be  a  man 
of  grosse  judgement.'  In  XT  it  expresses  more  than  mental 
dnlness,  which  involves  moral  culpabihty  only  as  it  is  the 
result  of  wilful  rejection  of  light.  J.  H.\STIXGS. 
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GROUND  {miVi,  n¥>  yv)  is  used  in  AV  indiffer- 
ently with  'earth  'as  the  tr.  of  the  Heb.  and  Gr.  words 
enumerated  under  Eauth.  In  RV,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  appears  to  be  an  attempt  (although  it 
has  not  been  carried  out  with  uniformity)  to  retain 
*ffround'asthetr.  of  n:y;{^,  and  '  earth '  as  that  of  {"Jn. 
The  following  examples  of  the  word  deserve  notice — 

1.  In  older  English  '  CTOund '  was  used  where 
we  should  now  prefer  either  '  earth '  or  *  land,'  as 
Jer  27'  '  I  have  made  the  earth,  tlie  man  and  the 
beast  that  are  upon  the  ground '  (pi<n  'if'^K,  RV 
•  upon  the  face  of  the  eartn ') ;  Ezk  19"  '  In  a  dry 
and  thirsty  ground  '  (p^,  KV  '  land ').  Cf.  Is  538 
Cov.  '  Whose  "eneracion  yet  no  man  maye  nombre, 
when  he  shalbe  cut  of  from  the  grounde  of  the 
lyvinge.'  2.  In  Sir  18^  'ground'  is  used  ligur- 
atively  for  the  bottom  of  a  thing,  'As  for  the 
wondrous  works  of  the  Lord,  there  may  nothing 
be  taken  from  them,  neither  may  anytliing  be  put 
to  them,  neither  can  the  ground  of  them  be  found 
out.'  This  is  Coverdale's  tr°,  and  it  has  been 
adopted  by  all  the  VSS  after  him,  except  the 
Douay,  though  the  Gr.  is  merely  ovk  ((ttiv  i^ix- 
vidaat.  The  Vulg.  has  simply  'nee  est  invenire,' 
whence  Wye.  '  nethir  it  is  to  fynde,'  and  Dou. 
'  neither  is  it  possible  to  finde.'  R  V  gives  '  Neither 
is  it  possible  to  track  them  out.'  Ground  is  used 
in  the  Preface  to  AV  1611,  with  the  same  mean- 
ing, '  Therefore  let  no  mans  eye  be  evill,  because 
his  Maiesties  is  good  .  .  .  but  let  us  rather  blesse 
God  from  the  ground  of  our  heart,  for  working 
this  religious  care  in  hinv,  to  have  the  translations 
of  the  Bible  maturely  considered  of  and  examined.' 
3.  In  1  Ti  3"  '  ground '  means  basis  or  '  founda- 
tion,' '  the  church  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  truth ' ;  Gr.  fdpalwfia,  AVm  and 
RVm  '  stay.'  This  is  the  only  occurrence  of  the 
word  in  classical  or  biblical  Greek.  The  Vulg. 
renders  by  '  firmamentum,'  whence  Wye.  '  sad- 
nesse '  [  =  strength],  all  other  VSS  having  '  ground.' 
So  in  Preface  to  AV,  1611,  'The  Edition  of  the 
Seventy  .  .  .  was  used  by  the  Greek  Fathers  for 
the  ground  and  Foundation  of  their  Commen- 
taries.' Cf.  T.  Fuller,  Holy  Warre,  iii.  2,  p.  112, 
'  But  well  did  one  in  the  Council  of  Trent  give 
these  titular  Bishops  the  title  oifgmenta  humana, 
mans  devices  ;  because  they  have  as  little  ground 
in  Gods  word  and  the  ancient  Canons  for  their 
making,  as  ground  in  Palestine  for  their  main- 
tenance.' The  same  meaning  is  expressed  by  the 
verb  '  to  ground,'  which  is  found  in  AV  as  a  ptcp. 
only.  Is  30^^  '  And  in  every  place  where  the 
grounded  staff  shall  pass,  which  the  Lord  shall 
lay  upon  him,  it  shall  be  with  tabrets  and  harps ' 
(nif^a  n?3  "i^i'?  Va  n;ni,  AVm  'every  passing  of  the 
rod  founded  '  ;  RV  '  every  stroke  of  the  appointed 
staff,'  RVm  '  every  passing  of  the  staff  of  doom  '  *)  ; 
Eph  3^''  '  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love '  ;  Col 
1^  vif  ye  continue  in  the  faith  grounded  and 
settled  '  (both  TedeneXiufi^poi).  Cf.  Mt  7^  II  Lk  6*8, 
Tind.  '  the  -wyndes  blewe  and  bet  upon  that  same 
housse,  and  it  fell  not,  because  it  was  grounded  on 
the  rocke.'  In  Ex  9'8  Tind.  uses  the  word  in  the 
slightly  diflerent  sense  of  established,  *  Tomorow 
this  tyme  I  will  send  doune  a  mightie  great  hayle  ; 
even  soch  one  as  was  not  in  Egipte  sence  it  was 
grounded.'  J.  H-\STI\GS. 

•  The  passafrc  is  difficult.  Most  of  the  Eng.  VSS,  like  the 
L.VX,  paraphrase  rather  than  translate.  Tlie  rendering  of  AV, 
which  is  nearly  that  of  Vulg.  ('  Et  erit  transitus  virgiB  fun- 
datus ')  is  barely  intelligible,  even  after  it  is  improved  by  Kay, 
'  .\nd  every  passing  of  the  stafi  of  sure  foundation.'  An  easy 
emendation  of  the  Heb.  is  ^91D  B^S* '  rod  of  correction,'  of  Pr 
2215,  but  Skinner  thinks  it  too  easy  to  be  worth  much,  Iwsides 
that  it  only  replaces  one  singular  expression  by  smother. 
Modem  edd".  as  a  rule  prefer  something  like  RVm.  Thus  Del. 
*  every  stroke  of  the  ro<i  of  destiny  ' ;  riunii>tre,  '  wherever 
shall  pass  the  destined  ro<l ' ;  Cheyne,  '  whenever  the  destined 
staff  passeth  over,'  referring  to  Hab  V-  'O  Jehovah,  thou  hast 
appomted  them  [same  verb]  for  judgment' 


GROYE.— 1.  .T;yj«,  •rj'C'jt  'OslierAh,  AXffot,  Iticus. 
Wherever  the  word  grove  occurs  as  the  tr"  of 
'ilsherdh  it  should  be  transliterated  as  in  RV.     See 

ASHERAH. 

2.  h^H  'Sshel,  ipovpa.  Abraham  is  said  to  have 
planted  a  '  grove '  ( AV  Gn  21^  marg. '  tree ').  » Saul 
abode  '  under  a  tree '  (AV  1  S  22*  marg.  '  grove  in 
a  high  place ').  The  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons 
were  buried  'under  a  tree'  (1  S  31''  AV).  In  all 
these  passages  RV  correctly  renders  'es/iel,  which 
is  the  same  as  the  Arab,  'athl,  by  '  tamarisk  tree.' 
See  Tamarisk.  G.  E.  Po.st. 

GRUDGE.--Skeat  {Etymol.  Di^t.^  s.v.)  derives 
'grudge' originally  from  the  imitative  sound /tm 
or  gru,  seen  in  Gr.  ypv,  the  grunt  of  a  pig ;  '  grunt ' 
and  'growl'  coming  from  the  same  root.  Hence 
its  primary  meaning  is  to  express  audible  dis- 
content, murmur,  as  Paston  Letters,  138,  '  I  here 
a  gruggyng.'  In  this  sense  '  grudge '  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  earlier  versions.  Thus  Lie  15* 
Wye.  (1380),  '  And  Fariseesand  Scribis  grucchiden, 
seyinge.  For  this  man  receyveth  .synfiu  men,  and 
etith  with  hem '  (Tind.  and  all  others  '  murmured '); 
19'' Wye.  (1.S80),  'And  whanne  alle  men  sayen,  thei 
grucchiden,  seyinge,  For  he  liadde  turned  to  a 
synful  man'  (Tind.  'And  when  they  sawe  that, 
they  all  groudged';  Rhem.  'they  murmured,'  and 
so  AV)  ;  Ac  6' Wye.  (1388),  'the  Grekis  grutchiden 
[1380,  '  grucchinge ']  agens  the  Ebrews '  (Tind. 
'  ther  arose  a  grudge  amonge  the  Grekes  agaj'nst« 
the  Ebrues,'  Rhem.  and  AV  'a  murmuring');  1  Co 
101"  Wye.  (1380),  '  Neither  grucche  [1388,  'grutche  'j 
ye,  as  summe  of  hem  grucchiden [1388, 'grutchiden '], 
and  thei  perisheden  of  a  wastour.  or  destrier '  (Tind. 
'  Nether  hiurmur  ye  as  some  of  them  murmured, 
and  were  destroyed  of  the  destroyer');  Mk  14' 
Tind.  'And  they  grudged  agaynste  hir'  (Wye. 
[])oth  VSS]  '  thei  groyneded  in  to  hir ' ;  Rhem.  and 
AV  '  they  murmured  against  her') ;  Ps  2'  Pr.  Bk. 
'  Why  do  the  heathen  grudge  together  ? '  (changed 
in  1662  into  '  .so  furiously  rage  together ').  About 
1611,  says  Trench  (On  AV  of  NT,  p.  48),  'to 
grudge '  Avas  ceasing  to  have  the  sense  of  '  murmur 
openly,'  and  was  already  signifying  '  to  repine 
inwardly ' ;  and  a  '  grudge '  was  no  longer  an  oi)en 
utterance  of  discontent  and  displeasure  at  the 
dealings  of  another,  but  a  secret  resentment  there- 
upon entertained.  Accordingly  'grudge'  of  the 
earlier  VSS  was  sometimes  displaced  in  AV  by 
'  murmur '  (a  change,  however,  wnich  had  in  every 
such  case  except  Nu  17'  been  made  already  by 
Dou. -Rhem.) ;  but  it  was  retained  in  a  few  places, 
— '  bj'  an  oversight,'  says  Trench.  These  places 
are  :  Ps  59"  '  Let  them  ['  the  pack  of  hounds  with 
which  Saul  is  hunting  David' — Del.]  wander  up 
and  down  for  meat,  and  grudge  if  tliej'  be  not 
satisfied'  ('V?,'! ;  AVm  'If  they  be  not  satisfied 
then  will  they  stay  all  night,'  so  RV  '  and  tarry 
all  night  if  they  be  not  satisfied  ')  ;*  Wis  12-'  '  For 
look  for  what  things  they  grudged,  when  they 
were  punished'  (lYyavd-KTow ,  Vulg.  'indignabantur,' 
RV  '  whereat  they  were  indignant ') ;  Sir  10-^  '  And 
he  that  hath  knowledge  will  not  grudge  when  he 
is  reformed '  (ov  yoyyvaet ;  Vulg.  '  non  murmurabit,' 
RV  '  Avill  not  murmur  thereat ') ;  Ja  5'  '  Grudge 
not  one  against  another,  brethren,  lest  ye  be  con- 
demned '  (/AT?  areva^ere,  Vulg.  '  Nolite  ingemiscere,' 
RV  '  murmur  not '). 

*  AVm  and  RV  give  the  only  possible  tr"  of  the  Mass.  text, 
and  they  are  in  agreement  with  most  mo<l.  edd.  (Del.,  Per..- 
de  Witt,  Kirkp.  etc.),  as  well  as  with  the  Gen.  version  'ancl 
surely  tl>ey  shal  not  be  satisfied,  thogh  thei  tarie  all  night.' 
The  AV  is  the  rendering  of  ?3*kl  or  ?;Vl,  and  is  after  LXX 
{yvyyCr»uri*),  Aq.,  Vulg.  (' murmurnbunt '),  Jer,  Wye.  'thei 
shal  gnicche'  (1388,  'grutche'),  Luth.,  Cov.  ('grudge,'  so  Rog., 
Cran.,  IJish.),  Dou.  ('munnur');  and  it  is  preferred  by  Burgess 
and  ChejTie.  Wellh.  (Pli)  gives  '  They  shall  be  sated,  forsooth, 
and  be  quieted.' 
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This  meaiuag  of  the  word  may  be  illastrated  by  Elyot,  The 
Govemour,  u.  183, '  SemblaUy  there  be  some  that  by  dissimol*- 
ii<m  can  ostent  or  shewe  a  hij^he  gravitie,  mixte  wiih  a  staidr 
entretaynement  and  facion,  exmnge  them  selves  (mn  aU 
pleasure  and  recreation,  frowninge  and  gmtchinge  at  erery 
thinge  wherein  is  any  myrtbe  or  solace,  all  though  it  be 
honeste';  so  Sir  John  Maondevile,  Voiage,  p.  69  (ed.  1727), 
'Thanne  passe  men  be  the  welle  that  Moyses  nutde  with  his 
honde  in  the  Desertes,  whan  the  people  grucched,  for  thei 
found  no  thinge  to  dtynke.' 

In  the  same  sense  the  subst.  '  gmdgine'  has  been 
retained  in  AV  in  1  P  4'  '  Use  hospitality  one  to 
another  without  grudging'  (TR  &vfv  yoyyitrfiiHy, 
edd.  yoyyvffnov,  B.\  'without  murmuring').  Cf.  Ex 
16^  Wye.  '  I  have  herd  forsothe  youre  gmcchynge 
agens  *  the  Lord ;  what  f  orsoth  ben  we,  that  ye 
grucchen  ajrens  us?'  (Tind.  '  because  he  hath  hertie 
youre  grudgynges  agajTist  the  Lorde  :  for  what 
are  we  that  ye  should  murmure  against  us?'); 
Nu  IT'  Tind.  '  So  I  wyll  make  cease  from  me  the 
grudgynges  of  the  children  of  Israel  which  they 
grudge  agenst  you.'  So  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Gorer- 
nour,  ii.  150,  '  Leave  youre  grudgynges  and 
menasinge  countenaunce  towarde  Gysippus ' ;  and 
Chaucer,  Persones  Tale,  499,  'After  bakbytrng 
Cometh  gmcching  or  murmuracion  ;  and  somtyme 
it  springeth  of  impacience  agayns  God,  and  som- 
tyme agayns  man. 

The  modem  meaning  of  the  word  is  found  twice 
in  AV,  in  the  phrase  '  bear  a  grudge  against,'  and 
in  the  adv.  '  grudgingly ' :  Lv  19^  '  Thou  shalt  not 
avenge,  nor  bear  any  grudge  against  the  children 
of  thy  people ' ;  2  Co  9"  '  Every  man  according  as  he 
purposeth  in  his  heart,  so  let  him  give  ;  not  grudg- 
ingly, or  of  necessity :  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful 
giver '  (iK  Xi'ttiji,  lit.  '  out  of  sorrow,'  as  RVm). 

J.  Hastings. 

GUARD. — 1.  The  guards  of  a  foreign  ruler  (king 
of  Egypt,  Gn  37^  a/.  ;  king  of  Babylon,  2  K  25«a/., 
Jer  39^'^  al.,  Bn  2")  are  called  c-r'-rr;  hattabbdhim 
(Aram.  «~.r~  tabbahayyA),  'the  slayers.'  The 
singular  njr  tabbdh  (1  S  9^  -*)  is  translated  '  cook,' 
but  the  literal  meaning  is  'slayer  [of  animals],'  for 
in  the  East  the  cook  has  a  double  duty  ('  slav  and 
make  ready,'  Gn  A2.^%  In  RVm  (Gn  37*^  al.) 
tahbdhim  is* translated  'executioners' ;  but  though 
the  guards  carried  out  executions,  it  may  be 
doubted  if  this  work  gave  them  their  name.  In 
the  Apocrypha  the  guards  of  a  Persian  king 
(1  Es  3*)  and  of  Holof ernes  (Jth  12^)  are  called  ol 

2.  An  I-sraelite  king  had  ct;  r6zim,  lit.  '  runners' 
(1  S  221'  RV  [also  in  21",  if  we  adopt,  with  Driver, 
Gratz's  doubtftd  conjecture  Z'T\  'runners,'  instead 
of  MT  C"in  '  herdsmen '],  2  K  1 1^)  who  ran  before  his 
chariot  (1  K  1*).  and  kept  watch  at  his  door  (1  K 
14-^-  -^='2  Ch  \2^''- ").  In  1  S  3I«  they  are  called  Ms 
'  men '  (his '  house,"  iCh  10^).  David  had  also  foreign 
guards,  Cherethites  a>t>  Pelethites  (which 
see).  At  a  later  time  the  Carites,  n^T  hakMrl 
(2  K  II''  RV),  were  probably  foreign  guards.  On 
the  other  hand,  ni*5r?  mishina'ath,  'guard'  (2S23'^ 
=  1  Ch  II-®)  probably  means  'council'  (as  1  S  22" 
RV),  the  body  which  heard  (fr.  r=7  sh&ma,  'to 
hear')  the  king's  aBairs  (but  see  Driver,  ad  loc.). 
The  guard  had  an  armoury  or  guardroom,  dttj?  x? 
t{C  hdruzim  (1  K  14^),  perhaps  in  the  house  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon  (1 K  10^^).  In  the  fallen  state  of 
Judah  after  the  Return,  Nehemiah's  guards  (if 
regular  guards  they  were)  are  called  (not  rdzim, 
'runners,'  for  the  word  suggests  'pomp,'  but) 
-.c;r?~  'Pii<  'anshe  hammishmdr,  '  men  of  the  watch ' 
(Neh  4^). 

3.  The  weU-kno«Ti  Praetorian  Guard  is  men- 
tioned in  two  places  of  the  NT,  in  Ac  28^*  (a  pas- 
sage absent  from  WH  and  from  RV  text)  T<fi  trrpa- 
ToreSdpxv  {-xv),  '  the  captain  of  the  guard'  (' of  the 
praetorian  guard,'  R\  m),  and  in  Ph  l^^  iv  5\v 
T(fi  rpaiTupiifj,  'throughout  the  whole  pnetorian 
gtiard,'  RV. 


i.  There  is  mention  in  Mt  27*  ••  (^ere  KovtrruStap, 
'ye  have  a  guard,'  RV)  of  the  Temple  Guard, 
which,  under  a  Roman  officer,  was  stationed  in 
the  Tower  of  Antonia,  and  had  charge  of  the  high- 
priestly  vestments  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  xi.  4). 

5.  In  ]Mk  6^  (Txejcoi'XdTwp  (Lat.  speculator,  'a 
soldier  of  his  guard,'  RV)  properly  means  'a  look- 
out officer.'  Ten  such  officers  were  attached  to 
each  legion.  They  were  used  for  bearing  de- 
spatches (Suet.  Calig.  44),  and  for  executions 
(Senec.  De  Ira,  i.  16).  See  Wordsworth  on  ilk  6*^, 
and  Benson,  Cyprian,  p.  505  note. 

W.  E.  Barxes. 

GUDGODAH  (."nSisn). — ^A  station  in  the  joumey- 
ings  of  the  Israelites,  mentioned  only  Dt  10', 
whence  they  proceeded  to  Jotbathah.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Hor-haggidgad  in  the  itinerary 
of  Nu  33®  indicates  the  same  place.  The  general 
considerations  which  suggest  a  site  for  it  in  or  near 
the  Arabah  are  given  in  §  iv.  of  the  art.  ExoDUS, 
and  the  position  of  Wady  Ghudaghid  (which  runs 
into  the  Wady  Jerafeh,  see  maps  of  Robinson  and 
Palmer)  is  suitable,  but  the  identity  of  name  is 
exceedingly  doubtfiil  (see  Driver  on  Dt  10').  It 
should  te  noted  that  Gudgodah  has  the  def.  art. 
in  Heb.,  and  that  the  LXX  translates  TaS-'/dd,  as  it 
does  in  the  case  of  Horhaggidgad  (wh.  see). 

A.  T.  Chapjiax. 

GUESS  is  used  intrans.  (followed  bv  '  at ')  in  the 
sense  of  '  divine,'  '  find  out,'  Wis  9'*  '  llardly  do  we 
guess  aright  at  things  that  are  upon  earth'  {/i6\ts 
eUca^ofUP,  Vulg.  '  difficile  aestimamus,'  RV  '  divine,' 
RVm  '  conjecture ') ;  Sir  9^*  '  As  near  as  thou  canst, 
guess  at  thy  neighbour,  and  consult  with  the  wise  * 
(ffT6x«w^at  Toi/s  -rXijffiov ;  Vulg.  '  cave  te  a  proximo 
tuo ' ;  RV  '  guess  at  thy  neighbours ' ;  Edersheim, 
'  seek  to  make  out,'  or  '  search  out ').  Shaks. ,  who 
uses  the  word  chiefly  transitively,  has  it  in  this 
sense  also,  as  Ant.  and  Cleop.  m.  iiL  29 — 
'Guess  at  her  years,  Ipr'ythee'; 

and  Lucrece,  1238 — 

'  Their  gentle  sex  to  weep  are  often  willing ; 
Giiering  themselves  to  guess  at  others'  smarts.' 

GUEST  occurs  three  times  in  EV  of  OT,  and  in 
every  instance  it  is  the  tr°  of  a  Heb.  term  (cx^jp) 
which  means  simply  'called.'  A  similar  term  is 
used  in  Arabic.  Thus  we  have  the  'guests'  at 
Adonijah's  feast,  1  K  !■"■*;  the  '  guests '  of  the 
'foolish  woman,'  Pr  9'*;  the  'guests'  whom  J" 
consecrates  to  partake  of  the  sacrifice  consisting 
of  Israel,  Zeph  1'  (see  Davidson  and  Nowack,  cm 
loc.).  In  XT  we  read  of  the  'guests'  (ovaKeiftjEnH,, 
lit.  'those  reclining')  at  the  wedding  feast.  In 
Lk  19"  RV  more  exactly  substitutes  'gone  in  to 
lodge'  for  AV  'gone  to  be  guest.'  The  Gr.  is 
KaraXxkrai,  which  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  Gn 
192  24^^  (both  p).  Sir  U^s-^^  36»  [Eng.»]. 

Guest  -  chamber  (KaraXvfia)  occurs  in  Mk  14", 
Lk  22",  and  in  RV  is  substituted  for  'parlour' 
of  AV  in  1  S  9^.  The  Heb.  is  ri:?th,  which  here 
means  '  sacrificial  dining-room.'    See  Ixx. 

The  Heb.  term  (>o*!j)  may  suggest  a  wayfarer  who 
is  hailed  and  urged  to  come  in,  and  is  suggestive  at 
once  of  the  infre<|uency  of  travel  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  ancient  life.  It  is  still  the  universal  custom 
for  those  who  are  sitting  at  meat  in  the  open  air 
to  invite  any  passers-by  to  join  them.  5lasons 
sitting  at  their  mid -day  meal  by  the  roadside 
invite  any  passer  -  by  who  happens  to  look  at 
them.  In  the  house,  the  master  or  mistress  pass- 
ing through  the  kitchen  where  the  servants  are 
taking  iood,  will  be  courteously  in\-ited  to  partake. 
Usnafiy  such  invitations  are  a  mere  expression  of 
courtesy,  and  it  is  not  expected  that  they  will  be 
acted  upon ;  but  the  custom,  now  largely  arti- 
ficial, explains  what  the  reality  must  have  been. 
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Job  mentions,  as  an  item  in  his  self-defence,  that 
he  did  not  eat  his  morsel  alone  (Job  31"). 

In  the  East,  no  figure  is  more  invested  with 
chivalry  than  the  priiest.  In  his  own  right  he 
cannot  cross  the  threshold,  but,  wlien  once  he  is 
invited  within,  all  do  him  honour  and  unite  in 
rendering  service  (Gn  18.  19,  Jg  19 ;  cf.  Trumbull, 
Oriental  Socuil  Life,  73 If.).  For  this  relationship 
of  host  and  guest,  see  further  under  Hospitality. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

GUILT.  — See  SiN.  GUILT-OFFERING.  — See 
Sacrifice. 

GUILTY.— The  adj.  fvoxo^  ( =  ^vex^Mfos. '  lield  in,' 
'  in  tlie  grin  of ')  is  tr^  '  in  danger  of '  in  Mt  5"-  ^-  "^^ 
Mk  3^  (IIV  'guilty  of);  and  in  He  2"'  'subject 
to' ;  but  in  its  remaining  occurrences  it  is  rendered 
in  AV  'guilty  of,'  Mt  26'^  '  He  is  guilty  of  death,' 
RV  'worthy  of,'  KVm  'liable  to';  Mk  H"; 
1  Co  11-''  'guilty  of  the  bodjyr  and  blood  of  the 
Lord,'  so  RV ;  Ja  2'"  '  For  wliosoever  shall  keep 
the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is 
guilty  of  all,'  RV  'is  become  guilty  of  all.'  The 
phrase  is  quite  un-English,  and,  although  it  is 
found  elsewhere,  as  in  the  translation  of  the 
First  Article  of  the  Judgement  of  the  Synode  of 
Dort  (1619),  'Forasmnchas  all  men  have  sinned 
in  Adam,  and  are  become  guiltie  of  the  curse,  and 
eternall  death,'  it  is  used,  no  doubt,  in  imitation 
of  the  Eng.  versions.*  The  expression  is  intro- 
duced by  Wydif  after  the  Vulg.  ' reus  est  mortis' ; 
Tind.  in  Mt  26««,  Mk  W^  used  '  worthy  of,'  and 
was  followed  by  all  the  versions,  except  the  Rheni., 
which  again  tr*'  tlie  Vulg.  'guilty  of,'  and  the 
Rhem.  tr"  was  accepted  by  A V ;  in  1  Co  11^,  Ja 
2'«  all  the  VSS  have  '  guilty  of.'      J.  Hastings. 

GULF.— Aldis  Wri^'lit  (in  Shaks.  Mncheth,  on 
IV.  i.  23),  following  Wedgwootl,  says  that  '  gulf  in 
the  sense  of  arm  of  the  sea  is  derived  from  Fr. 
(jolfc,  It.  golfo,  and  connected  with  Gr.  xiXTroj  ;  but 
in  the  sense  of  whirlpool  or  swallowing  eddy  it  is 
connected  with  Dutch  gulpen,  our  'gulp,'  to 
swallow,  and  with  the  old  Dutch  golpe,  a  whirl- 
pool. There  are  certainly  the  two  distinct  mean- 
ings, at  any  rate.  Thus  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  iii. 
206,  '  among  which  high  and  low  lands  there  is  a 
gulfe  or  breach  in  some  places  about  55  fadome 
deepe,  and  15  leagues  in  bredtli ' ;  and  Shaks. 
Henry  V.  II.  iv.  10— 

'  Kiijfland  his  approaches  makes  as  fierce 
As  waters  to  tiie  sucking  of  a  frulf.' 

In  the  latter  sense  the  word  is  used  liguratively,  as 

•  Is  this  T.  Fuller's  meaning  in  Profane  State,  v.  5—'  Putting 
her  [Joan  of  Arc)  to  death  would  render  all  Enjrlish  men  guilty 
which  should  hereafter  be  taken  prisoners  by  the  French '? 


T.  Fuller,  Holy  and  Profane  State,  ii.  16 — '  Nor  do 
I  honour  the  mem<»ry  of  Mulcaster  for  anything  so 
much,  as  for  his  Scholar,  that  gulf  of  learning, 
Bishop  Andrews.'  Rut  it  is  in  the  former  sense 
tliat  the  word  is  used  in  AV.  It  is  found  only  in 
Lk  le-""  '  Between  us  and  you  there  is  a  great  gulf 
fixed.'  The  Gr.  is  x'»<''M«,  which  occurs  only  here 
in  NT,  and  in  LXX  only  2  S  18"  wliere  it  translates 
nn9  the  great  'pit'  (EV)  in  the  forest  into  which 
they  cast  the  body  of  Absalom.  The  Gr.  x'^'^f^ 
gives  our  word  '  chasm,'  but  that  word  was  scarcely 
in  use*  before  1611,  and  is  not  found  in  any  of  the 
versions.  Wvc.  (after  Vulg.  '  chaos  t  magnum ') 
has  '  a  greet  derke  place,'  and  Rhem.  more  literally 
'a  great  chaos' ;  Tind.  chose  '  a  great  space,'  and 
was  followed  by  Cov.,  Rog.,  Cran.  ;  the  Gen.  intro- 
duced 'a  great  gulfe'  (with  '  swallowing  pit '  in 
the  margin),  and  the  Bishops,  AV,  RV  have 
accepted  tliat  rendering. 

The  Rabbinical  conception  of  the  separation 
between  the  two  parts  of  Hades  was  a  thin  M-all, 
a  mere  hand-  or  finger-breadth  (Weber,  Lehre  des 
Talmud,  32Qi.).  J.  HASTINGS. 

GUNI  ('^3).— 1.  The  eponvm  of  a  Naphtalite 
family,  Gn  46-^=1  Ch  7'^  (cf.  Nu  26^  wliere  the 
gentilic  Gunites  occurs).  2.  A  Gadite  cliief,  1  Ch 
5".  See  Genealogy.  According  to  Klostermann, 
Driver,  and  Budde,  we  should  also  read  'the  Gunite' 
('i«ri)  for  '  Jonathan  '  in  2  S  23^- ;  and  for  '  tlie  Gizon- 
ite'  in  1  Ch  11**.  Luc.  has  in  the  first  passage  6 
Tovvii  and  in  the  second  6  Yowl. 

GUR  (•ai '  dwelling,' '  sojourning '). — An  '  ascent ' 
by  Ibleam  and  Beth-haggan,  2  K  9-".  Possibly, 
these  two  are  the  modern  Yebla  and  Jj'it  J,>ni. 
But  see  Ibleam. 

GUR-BAAL  {h^z-^i,  'dwelling  of  Baal').— An 
unknown  locality  named  in  2  Ch  26'.  The  LXX 
has  oi  KaToiKOvyrts  iirl  rijs  ll^rpas,  as  though  Petra 
were  intended,  which  is  possible,  as  the  inhaliitants 
were  Arabs. 

GUTTER  (liav;  RV  'watercourse').- The  mean- 
ing of  this  word,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  passage 
(2  S  5^),  is  very  uncertain  (cf.  Driver,  in  loc.),  but 
the  rendering  of  the  RV  is  supported  by  its  use  in 
later  Hebrew.  The  same  word  occurs  in  the  plural 
at  Ps  42',  Avhere  it  is  usually  rendered  '  cataracts.' 

J.  F.  Stknning. 

•  The  Oxf.  Eng.  Diet,  has  found  onlv  two  occurrences  before 
1611,  Fitz-geffray,  Sir  F.  I>rake  (159C),  31,  '  Earth-gaping 
Chasma's,  that  mishap  aboades ' ;  and  Holland,  Pliny,  i.  17, 
'The  firmament  also  is  seene  to  chinke  and  open,  and  this 
they  name  Chasma.' 

t  For  the  various  readings  of  the  Vulg.  see  Plumnier,  in  loc. 
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HA. — The  Hel).  interjection  nxn  he^dh  is  once  tr^ 
'  lia,  ha,'  Job  39-^  '  He  saith  among  the  trumpets. 
Ha,  ha,'  of  the  neighing  of  the  war-horse.  The 
Revisers  liave  changed  this  into  '  Aha  ! '  and  have 
been  taken  to  task  for  giving  the  horse  a  human 
cry.  The  older  versions  were  still  more  '  human,' 
as  Wye.  (13S2)  '  Fy  ! '  or  (1388) '  Joie  ! '  Gov.  '  tush,' 
Don.  '  Vah.'  '  Ha,  ha '  comes  from  the  Gen.  Bible. 
See  Ah,  Aha. 

HAAHASHTARI  (nnyns?n,  perhaps  'royal,'  from 
Pers.  kJishatra,  '  lordship '  or  '  realm ' ;  cf.  the 
similar  adjective  in  Est  8^*-  ^^). — A  descendant  of 
Judah,  1  Ch  4*.    See  Genealogy. 

HABAIAH  (n;an  'J"  hath  hidden').— The  head  of 
a  priestlj-  family  which  returned  with  Zerubbabel. 
On  account  of  their  being  unable  to  trace  their 
genealogy  they  were  not  allowed  to  serve  (Ezr  2**^). 
In  the  parallel  passage  Neh  7"^  the  name  is  written 
Hobaiah  (~\^~,  cf.  Baer  on  Ezr  2*^^).  In  I  Es  5^  he 
is  called  Obdia.     See  Genealogy. 

H.  A.  White 

HABAKKUK  (p>?:^z,  ' Afi^aKovfjL,  Habacuc).*— The 
eighth  of  the  minor  prophets.  Of  Habakkuk's 
personal  life  nothing  is  known  with  certainty, 
though  it  has  been  inferred,  from  tlie  fact  that 
he  is  termed  specifically  {V  3^)  'the  prophet,'  that 
he  held  a  recognized  position  as  prophet,  and,  from 
the  expression  '  on  my  stringed  instruments '  in 
3^*,  that  lie  was  a  member  of  the  temple  choir, 
and  belonged,  consequently,  to  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
The  first  of  these  inferences  is  a  possible  one,t 
though  it  does  not  add  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  Habakkuk.  The  second  is  doubtful,  both  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  pron. 
my,  which  is  against  the  analogy  of  other  similar 
notices  (Ps  4,  etc.),  and  also  on  account  of  the 
doubt  (supposing  the  pron.  to  be  correct)  whether 
at  this  time  the  '  singers '  were  necessarily  Levites. 

Contents  of  H.'.s  Book. — The  book  opens  with 
a  dialogue  between  the  prophet  and  his  God.  He 
contemplates  with  dismay  the  reign  of  lawlessness 
and  violence  in  Judah, — 'The  wicked  doth  com- 
pass about  the  righteous ;  therefore  judgment 
goeth  forth  perverted,'  —  and  expostulates  with 
God  for  permitting  it  to  continue  unchecked  (1^"*). 
P""  J"  answers  that  the  instrument  of  punishment 
is  near  at  hand — the  Chalda^ans,  that  bitter  and 
hasty  nation,  which  march  through  the  breadth 
of  the  earth  to  possess  dwelling-places  that  are 
not  theirs,  whose  advance  is  swift  and  terrible, 
whose  sole  law  is  their  own  imperious  will  (v.'''^), 
who  mock  at  the  strongest  barriers  set  to  oppose 
their  march,  and  who,  as  their  victorious  arms 
subjugate  one  country  after  another,  impiously 
deify  their  own  might — '  this  his  power  becometh 

*  The  form  of  the  name  is  peculiar.  It  is,  in  appearance,  an 
irregular  reduplicated  form  for  what  would  more  normallj'  be 
p;2P5n  (cf.  Sn^ri5,  C'j::"]??,  '"ipscx,  nnz-i^rr),  from  p;ri  to 
embrace  (On  2913  etc. ;'  of  "a  child, '  2  K  41''),  whence  Jerome, 
in  the  Pref.  to  his  Commentary  on  the  prophet,  explains  it  as 
jrtpu.r-pis,  or  amplexatio.  VrA.  Delitzsch  {ProUg.  84  ;  Assyr. 
Haivdworterb.  281)  derives  it  from  the  Assyr.  f^amlakuku,  the 
name  of  some  garden  plant.  The  LXX  form  ' Au^mxeCu.  pre- 
supposes the  pronunciation  yl^iiZT},  or  p"p?n,  \n.x.h.  the  double 
6  resolved  into  vib  (cf.  Konisf,  Lehrgeb.  ii.  473),  and  the  final 
k  of  the  last  sellable  assimilated  to  the  final  m  of  the  first 
syllable  (cf.  B:s/.?£j<ii>A). 

t  The  title,  '  the  prophet,'  is  applied  in  the  superscriptions  of 
their  books  to  none  of  the  other  canonical  prophets  except 
Haggai  and  Zechariah.  It  is,  however,  very  common  in  the 
historical  books  when  a  prophet  is  mentioned  (as  2  K  14^3  192) ; 
and  it  is  also  ai)pended  verv  often  to  Jeremiah's  name  in  certain 
sections  of  his  book  (202  285-  is  etc.). 


his  go(\.'  But  the  answer  raises  only  a  fresh 
difficulty  in  the  prophet's  mind  ;  as  he  contem- 
plates the  Chaldteans,  and  thinks  of  their  rapacity, 
their  inhumanity,  their  savage  and  contemptuous 
treatment  of  the  nations  falling  into  their  hands, 
the  thought  forces  itself  upon  him,  Can  this  be 
God's  method  of  rectifying  injustice  ?  if  He  has 
'ordained'  the  power  of  the  Chaldaeans  'for  judg- 
ment,' can  it  be  part  of  His  pure  and  holy  pur- 
pose that  they  should  to  such  a  degree  exceed  the 
terms  of  their  commission,  and  trample  recklessly 
and  indiscriminately  upon  all  the  nations  of  the 
known  world  ?  Is  not  this  the  prevalence  of  Avrong 
ui>on  a  larger  scale  ?  In  2^"^  Habakkuk  places  him- 
self in  imagination  upon  his  prophetic  watch-tower 
(cf.  Is  21*^),  and  'looks  out'  to  see  what  answer 
the  Almighty  will  vouchsafe  to  his  'complaint,' 
or  impeachment  of  the  justice  of  God's  government 
of  the  world.  J"'s  answer,  the  significance  of 
which  is  betokened  by  the  terms  in  which  it  is 
introduced — it  is  to  be  WTitten,  namely,  on  tablets, 
that  all  may  read  it  easily — is  this :  The  soul  of 
the  Chaldcean  is  elated  with  pride :  but  the  righteous 
shall  live  by  Ais  faithfulness.*  The  answer  ex- 
presses a  moral  distinction  ;  and  the  distinction 
carries  with  it  the  different  destinies  of  the  Chal- 
doean  and  of  the  righteous, — -destruction  (it  is 
implied),  sooner  or  later,  for  the  one,  and  life  for 
the  other.  After  dwelling  for  a  moment  more 
particularly — in  a  verse  (v.^),  of  which  the  first 
words  are  desperately  corrupt^upon  the  ambitious 
aims  of  the  Chaldaeans,  the  prophet  develops  at 
length  the  ruin  destined  in  the  end  to  overtake 
him,  in  the  form  of  a  taunting  poem  ("jy'?),  which 
he  imagines,  with  dramatic  vividness  and  pro- 
priety, to  be  pronounced  against  him  by  the 
nations  whom  he  has  outraged.  The  ':'¥*-  consists 
of  five  'woes'  (cf.  Is  5^^*),  denouncing  in  .succession 
the  insatiable  lust  of  conquest  displayed  by  the 
Chaldaeans,  the  suicidal  policy  pursued  by  them 
in  establishing  their  dominion,  the  dishonesty  and 
cruelty  by  which  the  magnificence  of  their  cities 
was  maintained,  their  wild  and  barbarous  triumph 
over  the  nations  which  fell  under  their  sway,  their 
irrational  idolatry  (vv.^"^*).  At  the  close  of  the  la.st 
'  woe,'  the  prophet  passes  by  contrast  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  dumb  and  helpless  idol  to 
I  the  thought  of  the  living  God,  enthroned  in  His 
;  heavenly  palace,  before  whom  the  earth  must  hold 
reverential  silence  (v.^). 

Ch.  3  is  very  difi'erent  in  character  from  chs.  1.  2. 
Though  called  in  the  title  a  '  prayer,'  the  prayer, 
strictly  so  called,  is  limited  to  v.^,  the  main  part 
of  the  chapter  consisting  of  a  lyric   ode,  of  re- 
markable sublimity  and  poetic  force,  in  which  the 
'  prophet  develops  the  thought  of  J "  coming  to  judg- 
\  ment,  and  executing  vengeance  on   His  people's 
'  foes.      The  prayer  is  that  J"  would  '  revive '  His 
I  '  work  in  the  midst  of  years,'  i.e.  renew  or  repeat, 
I  in  the  midst  of  the  centuries  that   have   passed 
i  since  the   exodus,   the  gi'eat  'work'  (Ps  44^)   of 
deliverance  wrought   bj^   Him  of  old.      The  ode 
which  follows  is  the  amplification  of  the  thought 
thus  expressed.    The  prophet  pictui'es  a  theophany 
(vv.2"i'')  jjj  ^vllich  J"  appears  for  the  deliverance  of 
His  people  and  the  discomfiture  of  His  foes.     The 
theophany  is  manifestly  delineated  in  colours  sug- 
gested by  the  thought  of  the  exodus,  and  in  part 
(as  v.^)  even  borrowed  from  old  poetic  descriptions 
of  it.     The  tenses  (as  sometimes  is  the   case  in 
*  Not  faith  :  but  moral  steadfastness  and  integrity  ;  see  the 
use  of  .Tiax  in  2  K  1216  (Wj  227,  Jer  51  93(2),  Pr  1222  2320. 
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Hebrew  iwetry)  are  ambiguous ;  and  it  may  be 
doubtful  whether  in  vv.^"  the  poet  is  describing, 
in  ideal  colours,  the  past  which  he  desires  to  see 
renewed,  or  the  renewed  work  itself,  which  his 
imagination  pictures  as  resembling  the  past.  In 
either  case,  he  describes  (vv.""'')  J"  as  approaching 
from  His  ancient  seat  in  Edom  (Paran,  cf.  Dt  33* ; 
Tenian  [in  N.W.  Edom],  cf.  Seir  and  Edom,  Jg  5^) ; 
the  light  of  His  appearing  illumines  the  heavens  ; 
the  earth  quakes,  and  nations  llee  in  consterna- 
tion. In  vv.*-"  the  poet  asks,  What  is  the  purpose 
of  J"'8  manifestation?  Is  He  wroth  with  seas  or 
rivers  that  He  thus  comes  forth,  cau.sing  the  moun- 
tains to  tremble,  the  sea  to  toss  and  roar,  the  sun 
and  moon  to  hide  themselves  in  terror?  No;  He 
comes  forth  for  the  salvation  of  His  people,  to 
annihilate  those  who  sought  to  scatter  it,  and  who 
delighted  in  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  ruin  the 
people  of  God  ( vv. '-'"),  The  description  of  the  theo- 
phany  ended,  the  poet,  speaking  in  the  people's 
name,  reverts  to  the  thought  of  v.'-**.  The  prospect 
of  J"'8  manifestation  cannot  be  contemplated  with- 
out alarm,  even  by  Israel ;  the  poet's  heart  pal- 
pitates with  fear  (v.^**-"  is  very  obscure,  and  in 
parts  evidently  corrupt) ;  on  the  other  hand,  even 
when  scarcity  and  barrenness  prevail  in  the  land, 
he  still  cherishes  a  calm  and  joyous  confidence  in 
his  God,  who,  he  is  persuaded,  will  yet  ensure  His 
people's  salvation,  and  equip  them  (v.^")  with  fresh 
life  and  strength. 

Date  of  thk  Book.— It  is  clear  from  internal 
evidence  that  H.  prophesied  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  Chaldoean  supremacy  ;  but  the  precise  date 
of  his  prophecy  is  clifiicult  to  fix.  It  depends  in 
fact,  at  least  in  part,  upon  the  answer  given  to  a 
difficult  question  connected  with  ch.  1,  which  must 
therefore  be  considered  first.  The  explanation  of 
this  chapter  adopted  above  is  the  usual  one ;  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  difficulties  con- 
nected with  it,  and  that  it  has  failed  to  satisfy 
many  recent  scholars.  In  the  first  place,  whereas 
the  establishment  of  the  power  of  the  Chalda;ans 
appears,  in  1*  (where  it  is  represented  as  incred- 
ible to  those  who  hear  of  it)  and  in  1®  (where  the 
phrase  used  is  '  Behold,  /  am  raising  up  '),  to  lie  in 
the  future ;  elsewhere,  and  especially  in  l^^"'** 
28a.  10. 17^  the  proi)het  describes  their  treatment  of 
conquered  nations,  and  reflects  upon  the  moral 
problems  to  which  this  "gave  rise,  in  a  manner 
which  seems  to  imply  that  he  and  his  countrymen 
were  perfectly  familiar  with  it.  Secondly,  if  P-» 
be  the  prophet's  complaint  respecting  the  injustice 
prevalent  in  Israel  itself,  which  (1'-")  is  to  be 
avenged  by  the  Chahheans,  how  can  he  consistently 
complain  of  the  Chaldseans'  treatment  of  his 
people,  and  pronounce  judgment  upon  them  on 
account  of  it?  Thirdly,  the  subject  of  the  com- 
plaint in  2'  is  naturally,  it  is  urged,  the  same  as 
that  of  l*-'* ;  whereas,  in  the  explanation  adopted 
above,  it  is  different.  F'ourthly,  the  '  wicked '  and 
the  'righteous'  in  1"  are  naturally  the  same, 
respectively,  as  tlie  '  wicked '  and  the  '  righteous ' 
in  \*  ;  whereas,  upon  the  same  explanation,  they 
are  different  (the  wicked  and  the  righteous  in 
Israel  itself  in  1^,  the  Chaldoeans  and  Israel  in  P^). 
Upon  these  grounds  it  was  argued  by  Giesebrecht 
(^eUriige  zur  Jemiakritik,  18SK»,  ]>.  197  f.)  that  the 
true  sequel  to  l*  was  V-  ;  tliat  P-"  (announcing 
the  advent  of  the  Chalda^ans)  was  a  complete, 
independent  prophecy,  written  before  the  rest  of 
chs.  1-2,  and  not  now  in  its  original  place,  and  that 
1--*  describes  the  tyranny  of  the  C/uildcenjis  (v."''), 
and  its  consequences  as  shown  in  the  relaxation 
of  law  and  religion  (vv.*--*»)  in  Judah.  Wellhausen 
and  Nowack  (in  their  Commentaries)  agree.  It  is 
true,  I*-"  does  seem  to  presuppose  a  diflerent 
historical  situation  from  1'--'^,  and,  with  l--»  (as 
ordinarily  understood),  may  well  have  been  written 


down  by  H.  at  an  earlier  date  :  the  l)ook  as  a 
whole,  as  Kirkjjatrick  observes  (Doctrine  of  the 
Propfiets^,  268),  '  is  the  fruit  of  religious  reflection  ; 
it  exhibits  the  communing  and  questioning  of  the  ^ 
prophet's  soul  with  God,'  which  doubtless  was 
'  spread  over  some  considerable  time,'  and  presents 
conclusions  which  were  no  doubt  reached  only 
after  '  a  prolonged  mental  struggle. '  Hence  there 
is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  supjiosition  that 
P""  reflects  the  impression  left  upon  the  prophet's 
mind  when  he  first  thought  of  the  Chaldieans  as 
the  instrument  appointed  for  the  punishment  of 
Judah's  sin,  and  that  l**^-  expresses  the  perplexity 
which  he  became  conscious  of  afterwards,  when 
the  character  of  the  Chalda;ans  had  become  more 
fully  known  to  him.  For  the  other  inferences 
mentioned  above  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
sufficient  foundation.  The  explanation  which 
refers  P"*  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Cnaldaians,  and  its 
effects  in  Judah,  is  unnatural  and  forced.  Nor  is 
there  any  intrinsic  reason  why  *  righteous '  and 
*  wicked '  should  refer  to  the  same  persons,  respec- 
tively, in  I*  and  V^ ;  that  would  be  necessary  only 
if  it  were  the  case  that  the  prophet  had  the  same 
individuals  in  view  in  the  two  passages — which  is 
just  what  here  has  to  be  shown,  even  if  the  terms 
of  1^"*  are  not  opposed  to  it. 

A  very  original  view  of  chs.  1-2  has  been  propounded  by 
Biidde  (Stiul.  u.  Krit.  1893,  p.  383ff.;  ExposUor,  May  1895,  p. 
372 ff.).  According  to  this  scholar  12-1. 1217  refers  not  to  the 
Chaldseans  but  to  the  Aggyrians  ;  l^-n  stood  oriiinnally  after  2'' 
as  a  description  of  the  power  (the  Chaldseans)  which  would 
shortly  bring  the  rule  of  the  Assyrians  to  an  end,  and  26-20  gives 
expression  to  tlie  joy  with  which  the  nations  would  greet  their 
fall.  In  the  original  prophecy  the  Chaldteans  thus  appeared  an 
the  liberators  of  Israel  from  the  yoke  of  Assyria  ;  but  events  so 
cruelly  belied  the  rdle  thus  given  to  them,  that  it  was  believed 
incredible  that  a  prophet  could  ever  have  ascribed  it  to  them  ; 
according;ly  a  later  editor  transferred  l^-n  to  its  present  place, 
adding  1''  as  an  introductory  verse,  and  by  the  tninsposition  so 
altering  the  original  sense  of  the  prophecy  that  li2-iv  2'*f  •  could 
now  be  read  only  as  referring  to  the  thaliiceans,  who  thus,  from 
being  the  power  destroying  the  Assyrians,  became  the  power  to 
be  destroyed.  The  explanation  is  ingenious  ;  but  of  a  kind  that 
could  be  deemed  probable  only  if  it  rested  upon  exceptionally 
strong  grounds,  which,  however,  in  the  present  instance,  cannot 
be  said  to  be  the  case  ;  cf .  more  fully  Davidson,  pp.  50-55. 

The  most  probable  date  for  the  prophecy  of  H. 
is  shortly  before  B.C.  600 — l'^'",  if  the  view  adopted 
above  be  correct,  being  written  somewhat  earlier 
than  the  rest  of  the  prophecy.  Nabopolassar 
had  made  Babylon  the  seat  of  an  independent 
monarchy  in  625  ;  in  607,  with  the  help  (as  recently 
discovered  inscriptions  inform  us*)  of  tlie  Uninian- 
manda,  Nineveh  had  been  destroyed  ;  in  604, 
Nabopolassar's  son,  Nebuchadrezzar,  had  inflicted 
a  defeat  upon  Pharaoh  -  necho  at  Carchemi.sli 
(Jer  46'^),  the  natural  result  of  which,  as  Jeremiah 
at  once  saw  (ch.  25,  etc.),  could  only  be  that  the 
whole  of  Western  Asia  would  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Chalda\ans.  The  Chaldseans  invaded  Judah 
for  the  first  time  in  601  or  600  (2  K  24^).  Our 
knowledge  of  the  progress  of  the  Chakhvan  arms, 
and  of  the  eflects  which  the  news  of  it  produced  in 
Judah,  is  not  minute  enough  to  enable  us  to  fix 
dates  with  precision ;  but  while  l-'^'may  belongtothe 
earlier  or  middle  jiart  of  the  period  whicli  has  been 
here  referred  to,  when  (v.*)  the  jwwer  of  the  Chalda?- 
ans  was  being  con.solidated,  but  (v.")  the  formidable 
character  which  it  would  ere  long  ('  in  your  days ') 
attain  was  still  not  realized  in  Judah,  the  famili- 
arity shown  in  such  passages  as  \^*-"  ^^-  8-  "  etc. 
with  their  treatment  of  subject  nations,  and  the 
reflections  which  their  threatened  interference  in 
Judah  arouses  in  the  prophet's  mind,  point  to  the 
close  of  the  same  period  as  that  to  which  the  main 
part  of  the  prophecy  belongs. 

Critical  Questions  connected  with  the 
Book.  —  Those  connected  witli  ch.  1  have  been 
sufliciently  discussed  above  ;  it  remains  to  consider 
*  See  Davidson,  p.  137  f.,  with  the  references. 
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those  arising  in  co°tinexion  Avith  cb.  2  and  cb.  3. 
As  regards  ch.  2,  Stade  (ZATW,  1884,  p.  154  flF.) 
and  Kuenen  {Einl.  §  76.  4-7  ;  77.  9)  argue  that  the 
'  Woes '  in  vv.*"-*'  are  partly  miouitable  if  supposed 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Chaldaean  king,  and  partly, 
especially  in  vv.^*"",  that  they  consist  largely  of 
citations  and  reminiscences  of  other  passages,  in- 
cluding some  lat«  ones  (e.g.  v.^*  from  Mic  3'"* ;  v." 
from  Jer  51*®;  v."  from  Is  11';  cf.  also  v.'*  with 
Jer  25"'-,  and  w.^»  with  Is  U^-  46«-,  Jer  10i-i«), 
and  hence  they  infer  that  the  original  close  of  H.'s 
prophecy,  2*»^,  was  expanded  in  the  post-exilic  age 
by  the  addition  of  a  senes  of  Woes,  directed  against 
'  some  heathen  or  heathenly-disposed  enemy  of  the 
congre^tion,'  or  (vv.^^  ^^^  Kuenen)  the  heathen 
generally.  It  is  difficult  to  think  that  the  grounds 
for  this  conclusion  are  sufficient.  Though  some  of 
the  passages  referred  to  may  not  suit  the  Chal- 
dsean  king,  there  is  no  adequate  reason  for  holding 
them  inapplicable  to  the  personified  Chaldaean 
nation  ;  wnile  as  regards  w.^"",  H.  may  naturally 
himself  have  quoted  Isaiah  and  Micah :  v."  may 
well  be  the  original  of  Jer  51^  (especially  when  the 
very  dependent  character  of  the  prophecy  in  Jer 
50^-51**  IS  borne  in  mind),  and  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  2'*""^  being  a  satire  on  the  vanities  of 
idolatry,  quite  independent  of  II  Is  or  Jer  10. 
Budde  {I.e.  p.  391  f.)  sees  no  ground  for  questioning 
vv.P*>  »-"•  1*-"  ;  Wellhausen  (p.  164)  considers  it 
indubitable  that  the  whole  of  w.*"*  is  directed 
against  the  Chaldsean  (though  he  thinks  that 
vv.*»-  "^.  where  they  stand,  are  unsuitable,  and  that 
Yv.  12-14. 15-17  contain  indications  of  belonging  to  a 
later  age  than  that  of  H. ) ;  Nowack  questions  only 
yy  8b.  u-\*.  iTb-ao  Sgg^  further,  DaWdson,  pp.  56-58. 
Whether  the  ode  in  ch.  3  is  really  the  work  of 
H.  may  be  more  doubtfuL  The  title  and  the 
musical  notes  (v^-.*-^-^^^),  both  resembling  closely 
those  in  the  Psalter,  suggest  the  inference  that  it 
was  excerpted  from  a  liturgical  collection,  and 
placed  here  by  a  compiler  (Kuenen,  §  76.  8 ;  Cheyne, 
Origin  of  the  Psalter,  p.  157  ;  Wellh.  ;  Nowack  ; 
and  others).  The  same  scholars  (following  Stade, 
I.e.  p.  157  f. )  argue  further  that  the  ode  was  origin- 
ally an  independent  poem,  unconnected  vrith  the 
prophecy  of  H.  :  to  the  circumstances  of  H.'s  age, 
so  clearly  reflected  in  chs.  1-2,  there  are  here 
no  allusions ;  the  community  b  the  speaker 
(^^.14.18.19  an([  nQ  doubt  also  in  w.-i*);  it  trusts 
that  J"  will  interfere  in  its  behalf ;  but  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  foe  (w.^*-i*)  is  quite  general,  there  are 
no  features  pointing  specifically  to  the  Chaldaeans ; 
and  the  comparison  to  a  murderer  delighting  '  to 
devour  the  afflicted  in  a  secret  place  '  (cf.  Ps  10*-  *) 
suggests  attacks  made  insidiously  against  the 
theocracy,  rather  than  the  open  warfare  of  the 
Chaldfeans  ;  while,  at  least  in  v.",  the  calamities 
referred  to  (failure  of  crops  and  flocks)  are  alto- 
gether diflerent  from  those  which  were  the  burden 
of  Hab  1-2.  Conversely,  the  promise  in  2*,  which 
is  the  prophet's  consolation,  does  not  at  all  suggest 
a  theophany  as  its  complement ;  and  whereas  in 
2^*-  the  Chaldfeans  are  overthrown  by  the  natural 
retribution  which  overtakes  a  despot,  when  his 
power  has  become  eflete,  the  foe,  in  ch.  3,  is  over- 
thrown by  the  direct  interposition  of  J".  It  is 
true  the  calamities  mentioned  in  3"  might,  in 
the  abstract,  be  regarded  as  results  of  the  Chaldaean 
invasion  of  Judah  ;  but,  as  Da\-idson  remarks,  "the 
verse  does  not  suggest  a  condition  of  scarcity  and 
barrenness  arising  from '  such  a  cause,  '  but  rather 
one  due  to  the  incidence  of  severe  natural  calami- 
ties '  ;  and  had  the  poet  been  writing  under  the 
pressure  of  a  hostUe  invasion,  the  invasion  itself 
would  naturally  have  been  expected  to  form  the 
prominent  feature  in  this  picture,  rather  than  the 
misfortunes  follo^ving  in  its  train.  So,  again,  it  is 
no  doubt  true  that  the  downfall  of  the  Chaldsean, 


though  brought  about  (ch.  2)  by  natural  causes, 
might  in  ch.  3  be  represented  as  the  result  of  J^s 
interix)sition  (cf.  Is  13) ;  but  even  after  making 
every  allowance  for  the  fact  that  chs.  1-2  are  only 
elevated  prose,  while  ch.  3  is  written  in  a  hTic 
strain,  it  remains  that  the  thoughts  most  char- 
acteristic of  chs.  1-2  are  not  developed  further  in 
ch.  3,  but  rejplaced  by  different  ones.  Kirkpatrick 
(Smith's  DB^  S.V.,  Doctrine  of  the  Prophets,  p. 
276-283)  seeks  to  show  that  the  ode  in  ch.  3  forms 
an  integral  element  in  the  prophet's  book ;  but 
his  ar^imients  show,  not  so  much  that  it  is 
natural  or  necessary,  as  that  it  is  possible  so  to 
explain  it ;  the  destined  fall  of  the  Chaldjean 
t^T^nt  is  sufficiently  declared  in  :^",  and  ch.  3  is 
not  needed  to  render  the  announcement  more  ex- 
plicit. Nor  again,  though  2"-^  would  lead  on 
naturally  to  the  theophany  in  ch.  3,  can  it  be  said, 
Ln  view  of  the  contrast  to  w.**-  "  which  the  verse 
expresses,  to  require  it,  or  to  be  incomplete  without 
it.  Wellh.  (p.  166)  insists  strongly  that  vv.^'-^  is 
not  the  original  close  of  the  poem,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  used  for  determining  the  real  aim  of  w.*"^^ 
If  w.i'"^  might  be  regarded  as  an  appendix 
attached  to  vv.^-i*  by  a  later  hand,  one  ground 
for  doubting  H.'s  authorship  of  the  latter  would 
be  certainly  removed.  There  would  remain  the 
other  difterences  between  3-"^^  and  chs.  1-2,  alluded 
to  above  ;  it  is  also  felt  by  man\'  to  be  doubtful 
whether  the  nation  —  which  seems  to  be  what  is 
intended  by  the  term — would,  in  the  age  of  H.,  be 
described  as  J"'s  'anointed'  (3^^),  and  whether  this 
usage  does  not  presuppose  a  period  in  which  the 
attributes  and  position  belonging  originally  to 
David  and  his  descendants  were  transferred  to  the 
people  (cf.  Davidson's  not«).  On  the  whole,  while 
reluctant  to  conclude  that  the  ode  of  ch.  3  is  not 
the  work  of  H.,  and  while  readily  allowing  that 
the  reasons  adduced  do  not  demonstrate  that  it  is 
not  his,  the  present  writer  must  own  that  it  con- 
tains features  which  seem  to  him  to  make  it 
difficidt  to  affirm  his  authorship  confidently. 

Teaching  of  the  Book.  —  Theologically,  the 
diflerent   point  of  view  of   H.  as  compared  with 
Jeremiah  is  observable.      Jeremiah  is  so  deeply 
impressed   by   the  spectacle   of  his  people's  sin, 
that  he  regards  the  Chaldaeans  almost  exclusively 
as  the  instruments  of  judgment ;  their  destruction 
is  seen  by  him  only  in  the  distant  future,  and  is 
viewed   rather  as  involved  in    God's  purpose  to 
restore  His  people,  than  as  a  retribution  for  their 
own  tyranny  and  excesses.     H.,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  not  unmindful  of  Judah's  faults  (1-"*),  is 
engrossed  chiefly  by  the  thought  of  the  cruelties  and 
inhumanities  ot  the  oppressor ;  it  is  these  which, 
in  his  eyes,  call  for  judgment,  and  the  outraged 
nations  of  the  earth  execute  it  upon  their  tyrant. 
Further,   H.   is  conscious  of  a  problem,   a  moral 
difficulty,  which  is  not  the  case  with  Jeremiah.* 
The  wrong-doing  of  the   Chaldasans  is  more  un- 
bearable  than  the  e\Tl  it  was  meant  to  punish  ; 
hence  their  continued  successes  seem  to  the  prophet 
to  be  inconsistent  ^vith  J'"s  righteousness,  and  it 
is  the  existence  of  this  inconsistency  which  forms 
the  morive  of  his  book.      Thus  while  Jeremiah 
bewailed  the  sins  and  coming  misfortunes  of  his 
people,   for  their  own  sake,  H.  brooded  over  the 
moral  problems  which  the  contemplation  of  them 
'  raised  in  his  mind.     The  age,  we  may  be  sure,  was 
,  to  all  the  faithful  ser\-ants  of  God  one  of  trial 
j  and  perplexity ;  but,  in  \Trtue  of  their  different 
1  temperaments  and  mental  habits,  the  two  contem- 
I  porary  prophets  were  impressed  by  different  aspects 
j  of  it. 
j      The  central  and  distinctive  teaching  of  the  book 

*  Jeremiah,  it  is  true,  is  vexed  by  the  problem  of  the  pros- 
1  perity  of  the  wicked  (121-6),  but  only"  in  so  ^  as  it  is  exemplified 
I  by  h^  own  personal  opponents. 
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lies  in  the  declaration  of  2* ;  and,  as  indicated 
above,  the  true  Kcnse  of  thin  is,  that  while  the 
wild  excesses  of  tiie  tyrant  carry  in  them  the  germ 
of  certain  ruin,  the  'faithfulness'  of  the  righteous 
(not  his/rt<7/()  will  ]>e  to  him  a  principle  of  life.  It 
is  evident  that  this  declaration  is  no  solution  of 
the  moral  anomaly  which  the  prophet  discerns. 
The  Chalda'an  might  indeed,  in  virtue  of  his  very 
nature,  be  doomed  ultimately  to  perisli,  but  his 
empire  survived  for  70  years  ;  and  meanwhile  H.'s 
compatriots,  so  far  from  abiding  in  peace  and 
security,  experienced  the  indescribable  hardships 
of  siege  and  exile.  But  'live'  is  here  used  in 
the  full  and  pregnant  sense  which  it  sometimes  has 
in  the  OT  (e.g.  Ezk  18),  of  living  in  the  light  and 
consciousness  of  the  divine  favour  ;  and  what  H. 
tlius  promises  is  not  mere  material  prosperity,  but 
the  moral  security— of  course  often  not  unaccom- 
panied by  material  benefits — which  righteousness 
brings  with  it  even  in  the  midst  of  external  cala- 
mities (cf.  Is  33'*"*"),  and  the  sense  of  divine 
approval  which  even  then  does  not  desert  it.  It  is 
enough  for  the  prophet  if  he  can  mitigate  the 
difficulty  which  pressed  upon  him,  as  it  pressed  no 
doubt  upon  many  of  his  contemijoraries,  by  recalling 
to  them  these  two  truths  of  God's  providence,  the 
doom  which,  at  least  ultimately,  overtakes  the 
tyrant,  and  the  moral  security  enjoyed  by  the 
righteous. 

With  regard  to  the  use  made  of  2*  in  the  NT, 
'  another  man,'  writes  Wellhausen  quaintly,  '  has 
made  the  antithesis  in  this  verse  famous,  by  breath- 
ing into  it  another  spirit.'  Its  second  clause  is 
quoted,  namely,  tmce  by  St.  I'aul  (Ro  1",  Gal  3"  ; 
cf.  also  He  10^),  in  the  sense,  '  The  just  shall  live 
hy  faith,'  in  support  of  his  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith.  This  sense,  whether  it  was  intended  or 
not  by  the  LXX  translators,  whose  version  the 
ajjostle  used,  was  at  any  rate  one  which  the  Greek 
word  used  by  them  permitted  ;  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly adopted  by  St.  Paul  in  his  argument.  But 
it  is  not  the  sense  belonging  to  the  Heb.  njicx.* 
The  NT  gives  us  here  what  is  in  reality  a  devclop- 
incnt  of  the  prophet's  thought.  The  apostle, 
familiar  with  the  verse  as  it  read  in  the  LXX 
version,  amplifies  and  spiritualizes  the  words  of 
H.,  interpreting  them  in  a  sense  which  does  not 
properly  belong  to  them,  but  which,  as  it  was 
suggested,  or  permitted,  by  the  Greek,  fitted  them 
in  that  form  for  use  in  his  argument,  t 

LiTKRARY  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTERISTICS.— 
The  literary  porver  of  H.  is  considerable.  Though 
his  book  is  a  brief  one,  it  is  full  of  force  ;  his 
descriptions  are  grapliic  and  powerful ;  thought 
and  expression  are  iilike  poetic ;  he  is  still  a 
master  of  the  old  classical  style,  terse,  parallel- 
istic,  and  pregnant ;  there  is  no  trace  of  the  often 
prosaic  ditiuseness  which  manifests  itself  in  the 
writings  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  And  if  ch.  3 
l)e  his,  he  is,  moreover,  a  lyric  poet  of  high  order  ; 
the  giand  imagery  and  rhythmic  flow  of  this  ode 
will  bear  comparison  with  some  of  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  the  Hebrew  muse. 

The  text  of  H.  is  manifestly,  in  many  places, 
more  or  less  corrupt, — in  some  places,  unfortun- 
ately, even  beyond  hope  of  restoration. 

Legends  relating  to  Habakkuk.— Although, 
as  said  above,  the  prophet's  personal  life  is  in  the 
OT  a  blank,  Jewisli  hng^jfuldh  found  much  to  tell 
of  him, — often,  indeed,  m  defiance  of  chronology 
and   historical   probability.      Thus,   according  to 

•  A  word  expressing  the  idea  of  utead/aatiicM  or  faithfiilncgs, 
might,  no  doubt,  if  limited  to  a  relation  towards  a  particular 
person,  jmiss  readily  into  that  of  fidelity,  or  loyaltn,  towards 
him  ;  and  this,  apain,  might  pass  on  into  that  of  belief,  or  faith, 
in  him  ;  hut  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  Heb.  word  passed 
actually  through  these  possible  changes  of  meaning. 

t  Comp.  similar  instances  of  enlarged  meanings  in  Ro  92Sf-  28 
1018.20,  ]Sph48etc. 


one  legend, — based,  no  doubt,  uiK)n  a  connexion 
fancifully  established  lietween  the  command,  '  Go, 
set  a  watchman,'  in  Is  21"  and  the  words  of  Hab  2* 
'  I  will  stand  upon  my  watcli,' — H.  was  supposed 
to  have  been  the  sentinel  set  by  Isaiah  to  watch 
for  the  fall  of  Babylon  !    Some  or  the  later  Rabbis, 
connecting   his  name  with  the  words  in  2  K  4'" 
'  Thou  shalt  embrace  a  son,'  imagined  him  even 
to  be  the  son  of  the  Shunammite  woman,  whom 
Elisha  restored  to  life.     In  the  LXX  text  of  Bel 
and  the  Dragon,  as  ^ven  in  the  Cod.  Chisianus 
(Swete,  vol.  iii.  pp.  xii,  586),  this  story  is  prefaced 
by  the  words  iK  irpotprjTela^  ' Afi^aKovfi  vloD  'Iriffov,  ^k 
TTji  (pv'Krji  Aevi,  showing  l)otli  that  this  story  was 
taken   from    an    aiwcryphal    work    attributed   to 
Habakkuk,   and  also   that   the  prophet   was  de- 
scribed  in   it    as    the    son   of   Jesus   (Joshua,   or 
Jeshua),  and  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.    What  authority 
there  may  have  been  for  the  statement  that  his 
father  was  'Iijo-oOs,  we  do  not  know :  the  descrip- 
tion of  him  as  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  may 
be  merely  an  inference  from  the  expression  in  3*", 
quoted  aoove.*    According  to  the  'Lives'  of  the 
prophets,  which,  in  two  recensions,  are  attributed 
respectively  to  Dorotheus  (in  the  Chron.  Pasch., 
under  01.  70,  ed.  Dind.  1832,  i.  282)  and  Epiphanius 
(0pp.  1622  or  1682,  ii.  247  f.),  he  was  of  the  tribe 
of  Simeon,  i^  dypov  liijdi  roO  Xdp  (Epiph.  ^^  dypov 
Bt/^^oxt^/)),   which    Delitzsch    thinks    may  be   the 
Baid^axapla    where    Antiochus    Eupator    defeated 
Judas  Alaccabajus  (1  Mac  6^--^), — tliough  this  was 
not  in  Simeon,  but  in  Judah,  70  stadia  from  Beth- 
zur  (Jos.  Ant.  xil.  ix.  4),  and  the  modern  Beit- 
Sakariyeh,   about    10   miles    S.W.   of    Jerusalem 
(Rob.   BliP  iii.   284).     The  same  writers  relate 
further,    that    when    Nebuchadrezzar     adv.anced 
against    Jerusalem    H.    fled    to    Ostrakine   (now 
Straki),  a  city  on  the  Egj'ptian  coast,  26  miles 
from  the  Rhinocorura,  but  that,  after  the  Chal- 
daeans   had  withdrawn,  he  returned   to  his  own 
lands,  where  he  died  and  was  buried,  two  years 
before  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  (B.C. 
538).     Eusebius  states  in  one  place  (Onom.  246,  68) 
that   his  tomb  was  shown  at  Gabatha  (Gibeah), 
elsewhere  (256,  3  ;  270,  35),  that  it  was  shown  at 
Echelah  or  Keeila  (Keilah),— 12  and  18  miles,  re- 
spectively, S.W.  of  Jerusalem  ;  and,  according  to 
Sozomen  (HE  vii.  29),  the  site  of  his  grave,  at  or 
near  Keilah,  was  revealed  in  a  dream  to  Zebennus, 
bishop  of  Eleutheropolis.     In  the  Middle  Ages, 
however,  it  was  said  by  Jewish  writers  that  H. 
was  buried   at   5ukkok   (Jos   19^^),   in   the   tribe 
of  Naphtali,  a  little  N.E.   of  Tabor.     The   most 
widely  dift'used  tradition  about  H.  is  that  found 
in  Bel  and  the  Dragon  ^^^  according  to  which  H., 
while  carrying  pottage  to  his  reapers,  was  suddenly 
directed   by  an  angel  to  carry  it  to  Daniel,  who 
had  been  cast  a  second  time,  by  Cyrus,  into  the 
lions'  den  in  Babj'lon :    upon  protesting  that   he 
had  never  .seen  Babylon,  and  did  not  know  where 
the  den  was,  he  was  lifted  up  miraculously  by  a 
lock  of  his  hair  (cf.  Ezk  8-')  and  carried  through 
the  air  to  Babylon  ;  having  there  proWded  Daniel 
with  his  repast,  he  was  immediately  taken  back 
by  the  angel  to  his  own   place.      Later  Jewish 
writers,  and  many  of  the  fathers,  allude  to  the 
same  legend. f 

*  Though,  as  Keil  obser\'cs,  it  could,  at  least,  not  be  derived 
from  the  LXX  ;  for  that  does  not  express  the  pron.  my. 

t  See  further,  on  the  legends  referred  to  alxjve,  the  references 
and  discussion  in  Delitzsch,  De  Uah.  Proph.  vita  atque  cetate 
(Griniae,  1844),  pp.  12-52.  The  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon 
quoted  (ii.  p.  32  f.)  by  RajTnundus  Martini  (c.  1250)  in  a  form 
agreeing  substantially  with  that  of  the  Syriac  version,  from  a 
Midrosh  oAlled  by  hiiii  the  lirreshith  liabhah  (not  the  Mi<ira8h 
generally  known  by  that  name),  the  authenticity  of  which  has 
been  doubted  (see  ib.  p.  34),  has  been  found  recently  in  nearly 
the  same  fonti  in  a  MS  published  by  Neubaucr,  in  which  it  is 
stated  to  be  excerpted  from  the  Midrash  Kabbah  de  Kabbah 
(The  Book  <if  Tobit,  1878,  pp.  viii,  xiv,  xci-ii,  3!)-43 ;  cf.  the 
Speaker's  Comm.  to  the  Apoer.  ii.  844  f.). 
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LiTERATCKB.  —  Delitrsoh,  Der  Proph.  Hab.  atugelegt,  1843 
(very  full);  Evrald,  Propheten  (iii.  27 ff.  in  the  tr.);  Hitzij;, 
KeU",  Pusey,  Orelli,  Wellhausen,  Xowack,  and  G.  A.  Smith  in 
their  Comin.  on  the  Minor  Ptvphet* ;  A.  B.  DftvidacHi  Qn  the 
Camb.  BMf  f-yr  SchooU) ;  F.  W.  Famr  in  the  Minor  PrvpheU 
('  Men  of  the  Bible ') ;  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  Doctrine  of  the  Pro- 
phett ;  and  the  arts,  quoted  above.  g.  R.  DRIVER. 


HABAZZINIAH  (n;at;q).  —  The  grandfather  of 
Jaazaniah,  one  of  the  Reehabites  who  were  put  to 
the  proof  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer  35'). 

HABERGEON  (nn?  shin/ah).  Job  41».— Obsolete 
expression  (dim.  of  'hauberk,'  which  is  formed 
from  Old  Xorse  hals  neck,  and  bergan  to  cover)  for 
•  coat  of  mail '  (shiryan).  In  Ex  28^  39^  the  hi^h 
priest's  robe  is  compared  to  a  habergeon  (Heb. 
trr^  tahra)  in  that  it  was  strengthened  round  the 
collar,  'that  it  should  not  rend.' 

W.  E.  Barxes. 

HABOR  (T3r!;  A'A^w/),B'A;3«pand'A^twp,  Habor), 
still  called  Khabour.     Strabo  (xvii.  §  27)  and  Pro- 
copius  (Bell.  Pers.  ii.  5)  call  it  Aborrhas  ('Afibppai), 
Isidore  of  Charax  (p.  248)  Aburas  ('A^i;pas),Zosimus 
(iiL  12)  Aboras  ('AjSwpos),  Pliny  Chaboras,  Ptolemy 
(v.  18)  Chaboras  (Xa^Jipas).    According  to  the  Bible  ! 
(2  K  17"  18",  1  Ch  5»),  it  flows  through  Gozan.    The  ! 
Habor  is  an  important  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  I 
rising  in  Mons  Masius  (now  called  Karej  Dagh),  to  1 
the  K.  of  the  celebrated  city  Eds  el-'Ain  (Resaina), 
and  flowing  S.S.W.,  through  a  circuitous  channel  ; 
with  fertUe  banks,  into  the  Euphrates  at  Karkeseea  J 
=  Abou-psera  (Layard),  after  a  course,  to  a  great  | 
extent  navigable,  of  nearly  200  miles.      Sir  H.  i 
Layard,  standing  on  the  conical  hUl  of  Koukab  i 
(about  lat.  36'  20'  long.  41"),  saw  the  main  stream  ; 
running  from  the  X.W.  and  recei\"ing  (on  the  X.)  ' 
the    waters  of    the   Mygdonius  (Jerujer),   which 
entered  it  after  passing  Nisibis  and  other  cities.  ; 
Both  banks  are  covered  with  mounds,   doubtless 
remains  of  Assyrian   cities.      The  name  of    the 
Habor  is  found  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions. 

Tiglath-pileser  I.  (about  B.C.  1120)  boasts  of 
having  killed  ten  mighty  elephants  in  the  land  of 
Haran  and  '  on  the  banks  of  the  Habor.'  Assur- 
na?ir-apli  (B.C.  885-860)  crossed  the  Tigris,  con- 
quered the  district  of  the  Harmis  (or  ffar-rit  or 
Har^it),  then  marched  to  the  Euphrates  after 
subjugating  the  district  around  the  mouth  of  the 
Habor  {pidte  Sa  ndr  Habur,  '  the  mouths  of  the 
river  Habor,'  from  which  it  would  seem  that  the 
river  flowed  into  the  Euphrates  through  several 
outlets).  According  to  2  K  17«  18"  and  1  Ch  5»  it 
■was  to  the  banks  of  this  river  that  Shalmaneser  | 
and  Sargon  transported  the  exiled  Israelites.  It  i 
is  now  well  known  that  this  river  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  'Chebar'  of  Ezekiel  (1'  etc.).  The 
name  Habor  is  perhaps  of  non-Semitic  origin,  and 
may  mean  '  lisli-river '  (g'a  '  fish  '  -f  bur  '  river," 
Frd.  Delitzsch).  I.  A.  PlXCHES. 

HACALIAH  (T,-^=-,X€Xir(e)td.  XeX/cta's  iLuc.),'Axa>ud 
AX,  AxeXid  (IQi),  Xeh  P  10^,  AV  Hachaliah).— The 
father  of  Xehemiah.  The  meaning  of  the  name  is 
doubtful ;  Wellhausen  would  read  it  as  Hakk&lejah 
{^^?-),  i.e.  '  wait  for  J"" ;  cf.  Is  8"'^  64». 

H.  A.  White. 

HACHILAH  (T^'?q  'dark').— A  hiding-place  of 
David  which  was  discovered  to  Saul  by  the 
Ziphites,  1  S  23'9  26i-3.  It  was  a  hill  {n:^:^^)  in  S. 
Judah,  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  of  Ziph  ; 
lying  on  the  '  right '  (i.e.  to  the  south)  of  the  desert 
^esMmon),  according  to  the  first  of  the  above 
passages,  or,  according  to  the  second,  '  before ' 
('jr^rTthe  desert.  It  mav  be  the  hill  Dahr  el-k6l&, 
N.  of  Wady  el-War  {FEF  Mem.  iL'  313;  Buhl. 
GAP  97).  Glaser  [Skizze,  ii.  326)  would,  read 
Hachilah  also  in  1  S  15"  instead  of  Havilah  ("^11;). 

G.  R.  Coxder. 
VOL.  ir. — 18 


HACHMONI,  HACHMONITE.  — Both  represent 
one  and  tlie  same  Heb.  word  'rsrn,  but  in  1  Ch 
27^  the  latter  is  translated  as  a  pr.  name,  *  Jehiel 
the  son  of  Hachmoni,'  whereas  in  1  Ch  11"  Jasho- 
beam  is  called  '  a  Hachmonite.'  We  should  prol>- 
ably  render  it  in  both  cases  as  a  gentilic  name. 
In  2  S  23'*,  wliich  is  parallel  to  1  Ch  11",  we  have 
'the  Tahchemonite '  ^tszr,R,  which  is  probably  a 
textual  error  for  'rc;rn.  (Cf.  Klosterm.,  Driver, 
Wellhausen,  Budde,  Kittel,  ad  II.  cit.,  and  see 
Adiso,  Jashobeam).  J.  A.  Selbie. 

HAD  AD  (ttt:,  -nn,  'A5a'5,  'A5ap).— 1.  Hadad  was 
the  supreme  Baal  or  god  of  Syria  (Macrob.  Saturn. 
i.  23.  18).  The  Assyr.  inscriptions,  however, 
identify  him  with  the  air-god  Ramman  or  Rimraon, 
and  acwrdingly  in  Zee  12"  we  find  Hadad- Rimmon, 
'  Hadad  is  Rimmon.'  But  it  is  probable  that 
Rimmon  in  certain  parts  of  Syria  represented  the 
stm-god,  and  not,  as  in  Assj-ria,  the  god  of  the 
atmosphere.  Besides  Adad  or  Hadad,  the  cuneiform 
texts  give  the  abbreviated  Dadu  and  Dadda  as  in 
use  among  the  Syrians,  and  from  certain  Bab. 
contract-tablets  it  would  appear  that  Ben- Hadad, 
'  the  son  of  Hadad,'  was  another  Syrian  deity, 
who,  with  his  father  Hadad  and  mother  Atargatis 
(Athtar-'Athi),  made  up  the  usual  Semitic  trinity. 
In  the  religions  of  Asia  Minor  the  place  of  Ben- 
Hadad  is  taken  by  Attys,  a  name  which  may 
perhaps  be  the  same  as  Hadad. 

2.  (Tirr)  A  son  of  Ishmael  (Gn  25i*=l  Ch  1»  AV 
Hadar).  The  MT  is  supported  by  the  LXX  (Xo55dr, 
XaXSd,  XoBSdS,  'S.ovSdv).  The  Samar.  Pent,  has 
■nn,  some  MSS  and  the  Pesh.  have  "nn,  Targ.  Onk. 
has  -nrt. 

3.  A  king  of  Edom,  son  of  Bedad  (perhaps  for 
Ben-Dadi ;  Bu-Dadi  is  the  name  of  the  Can. 
governor  of  Yurza  [now  Yerzeh],  S.W.  of  Taanach 
in  the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets).  He  came  from  the 
citv  of  Avith,  and  'smote  Midian  in  the  field  of 
Moab'  (Gn  36^=1  Ch  1«).  See  further,  Hommel, 
AHT,  221  f. 

4.  Another  long  of  Edom  (1  Ch  1*),  whose  name 
is  miswritten  Hadar  in  Gn  36*.  His  capital  citv 
was  Pau.     See  AHT  264. 

5.  A  member  of  the  royal  house  of  Edom  (1  K 
jjwff-j  yiYiQ  escaped  while  'yet  a  little  child' 
from  the  massacre  of  his  family  by  Joab  after 
David's  conquest  of  Edom.  He  was  carrietl  first 
to  Paran  and  then  to  Egypt,  where  the  Pharaoh 
received  him  hospitably,  and  assignetl  him  lands 
and  food.  He  married  the  Pharaoh's  sister-in-law, 
and  his  son  Genubath  was  brought  up  as  an 
Egyptian  prince.  After  the  death  of  Da^-id  and 
Joab,  Hadad  returned  to  Edom,  and  there  worked 
'  mischief '  to  Solomon,  fkiom,  however,  continued 
to  be  dependent  on  Judah,  as  we  leani  from  1  K 
9*,  2  K  3«  8*.  A.  H.  Sayce. 

HADADEZER  (^T;-T-Tr;),  'Hadad  b  a  help'  (2  S 
8»-^,  1  K  11^),  wrongly  written  Hadarezer  in  2  S 
10»«-  «•,  1  Ch  18»-'-  ''• «  19'«- 1».  The  name  is  the  Heb. 
equivalent  of  the  Aram.  Hadadidri,  which  is  given 
in  the  Assyr.  inscriptions  as  the  name  of  the  king 
of  Damascus,  who  is  called  Ben-Hadad  II.  in  the 
OT.  Bricks  have  been  found  in  Babylonia  st.amped 
with  tlie  name  of  Hadad-nadinakh[6s]  (Hadad- 
nadin-aklii)  in  Gr.  and  Aram,  letters,  which  makes 
the  reading  of  the  divine  name  quite  certain. 

Hadadezer  was  son  of  Rehob  and  king  of  Zobah 
(AssjT.  Zubite),  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Hamatli. 
His  dominions  included  Damascus  in  the  south, 
and  extended  to  the  Euphrates  in  the  north.  He 
was  defeated  by  David  '  as  he  went  to  recover  his 
border  (or  rather  the  pillar  which  marked  the 
limits  of  conquest)  at  the  river  Euphrates.'  The 
Syrians  of  DamasciLs  who  thereupon  came  to  his 
assistance  were  also  defeated,  and  Damascus  itself 
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was  occupied  by  the  Israelites.  The  gilded  shields 
of  H.  were  sent  to  Jerusalem,  and  large  quantities 
of  bronze  were  obtained  by  David  in  the  cities  of 
Berothai  and  Tibhath  (the  Tubikhi  of  the  Tel  el- 
Amarna  tabletn  and  the  Egyp.  geographical  lists). 
Toi  king  of  Haniath,  who  had  been  at  war  with 
H.,  now  sent  an  embassy  to  congratulate  the  Isr. 
monarch  on  liis  victories.  At  a  later  date,  when 
war  had  broken  out  between  David  and  the 
Ammonites,  H.  despatched  20,000  footmen  from 
Zobah  and  Beth-rehob  to  the  help  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, other  troops  being  also  lurnislied  by  the 
Syrian  princes  or  Maacah  and  Tob.  The  combined 
host,  liowever,  was  annihilated  by  Joab,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  overrun  Amnion.  H.  now  obtained  the 
help  of  the  Aramseans  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Euphrates  ;  but  the  Syrian  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Shobach  (called  Shophach  I  Ch  19'*),  was 
utterly  defeated  by  David  at  Helam,  which  is 
probably  the  Khalman  of  the  Assyr.  inscriptions, 
usually  iden tilled  mth  Aleppo.  Josephus  {Ant. 
VII.  vi.  3)  transforms  Helam  into  a  Syrian  general, 
Khalaman,  and  tells  us  that  Hadadezer,  under  the 
name  of  Hadad,  was  mentioned  by  Nicolaus  Damas- 
cenus  in  his  history  of  Damascus.  Tlie  battle  of 
Helam  completely  broke  the  power  of  Zobah. 

A.  H.  Sayce. 
HADADRIMMON  (paii^q),  mentioned  in  Zee  12" 
along  with  the  valley  of  Megiddon.  It  is  commonly 
supposed  to  have  been  the  place  of  national  lamen- 
tation over  the  slaughter,  by  Necoh  of  Egypt  (2  K 
23*9, 2  Ch  35"-'"),  of  Josiah,  the  last  promising  king 
of  Judah.  Hitzig  suggested  (Commentar  iiber  den 
Jesaja,  1833,  on  17^)  that  the  mourning  was  for 
Adonis,  as  in  Phoenicia ;  and  he  Avas  followed  by 
Movers,  Kneucker,  Leyrer,  W.  R.  Smith,  and 
Mer.x.  Baudissin  (in  Sticdien  zur  Sem.  Belig.- 
geschichte),  however,  concludes  to  stand  by  the 
former  position.  LXX  reads  Koverhs  powvos,  and 
the  Vulj^  Adadrcmmon.  The  usual  identification 
is  Avith  Ruinrnaneh,  a  small  village  S.  of  Megiddo, 
and  N.W.  of  Jentn  (cf.  G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geog. 
389,  n.  2). 

Literature. — Baudissin,  Studien,  etc.  295  ff. ;  Baethgen, 
Beitrwje  z.  sem.  Relig.-geschichte,  75,  84,  255  (both  these  authors 
discuss  fully  the  component  elements  of  the  word)  ;  Wellhausen, 
Klein.  Proph.  192  ;  W.  K.  Smith,  MS  392  n. ;  Schrader,  COT  on 
Zee  1211 ;  Bredenicamp,  Steincr,  Orelli,  and  Nowack  in  their 
Comm.  on  Zee,  ad  loc.  See  also  the  separate  articles,  Hadad 
andllLMMox.  lUA  M.  PkICE. 

HADAR,  Gn  36=*''.— See  Had  AD  i. 

HADAREZER.~8ee  Hadadezer. 

HADASHAH  (^v-n).— a  town  in  the  Shephelah 
of  Judah,  Jos  15^'.     Its  site  is  unknown. 

HADASSAH  (n?nq  ' myrtle').— The  Jewish  name 
of  Esther  {i.e.  Pers.  stdra,  'star').     It  occurs  only 

in  Est  2^. 

HADES  ("AiSt/j,  #5rjj).— The  term  used  in  the 
LXX  and  NT  for  the  abode  of  the  departed,  the 
unseen  world  into  which  men  pa.ss  at  death.  It  is 
a  word  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  OT,  of 
very  rare  occurrence  in  the  NT.  In  the  AV  of  the 
OT  it  is  unhappily  rendered  by  'hell'  (Dt  32^, 
2  S  22«,  Ps  16'"  18»  116^  139»,  and  often),  '  the  pit' 
(Nu  m^-  »3),  and  '  the  grave  '  (Gn  37=**,  1  S  2«,  Job  7" 
14'3,  Ps  30*  49'*- "  etc.).  The  original  sense  of  the 
English  word  '  hell '  appears  to  have  been  simply 
that  of  the  hidden,  unseen  pL'u^e,  and  in  the  general 
sense  of  the  '  realm  of  the  dead '  it  occurs  in  the 
.statements  of  the  Creeds  on  the  article  of  Christ's 
Descent  to  Hell,  as  well  as  in  old  Engli.sh  ('The 
Harrowing  of  Hell '  in  the  Exeter  Book  ;  Chaucer, 
The  Milleres  Tcde,  v.  3572  ;  Spenser,  Son.  68).  Its 
use  in  the  AV,  therefore,  has  been  defended,  e.g. 


by  Bp.  Horsley,  on  the  ground  that '  in  its  primarj' 
and  natural  sense  it  signifies  nothing  more  than 
the  unseen  and  covered  place '  {Sermons,  ii.  20). 
But  the  English  Revisers,  recognizing  the  difficulty 
of  disconnecting  the  word  from  its  usual  associa- 
tions, have  displaced  '  hell '  by  *  Hades '  in  the  NT. 
In  the  OT  they  have  adopted  a  less  uniform  practice. 
In  the  historical  books  they  have  left  the  rendering 
'  the  grave '  or  '  the  pit '  in  the  text,  and  have 
placed  on  the  margin  the  note  '  Heb.  Sheol,'  to 
'  indicate  that  it  does  not  signify  the  place  of 
burial,'  as  they  explain  in  their  Preface.  In  the 
poetical  books  they  usually  give  Sfieol  in  the  text, 
and  put  '  the  ^'ave '  in  the  margin.  In  Is  14  they 
retain  '  hell '  in  the  text  and  give  '  Sheol '  in  the 
margin,  on  the  gi'ound  that  in  that  paragraph  the 
word  '  hell '  has  '  more  of  its  usual  sense,  ana  is  less 
liable  to  be  misunderstood,'  while  '  any  change  in 
so  familiar  a  passage  which  was  not  distinctly  an 
improvement  would  be  a  decided  loss.'  The  Ameri- 
can Revisers,  however,  have  followed  the  more  con- 
sistent course  of  giving  'Sheol'  in  the  text  of  the 
OT,  and  dispensing  with  the  variant  renderings 
'  the  grave,'  '  the  pit,'  'hell ' ;  as  '  Hades'  is  given 
by  both  English  and  American  Revisers  in  the  text 
of  the  NT.    (See  al.«o  the  article  on  Hkll.) 

The  word  Hades  is  a  familiar  term  in  classical 
Greek.  It  is  usually  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
a  privative  and  ideiv,  viaere,  '  see,'  and  hence  it  is 
rendered  Nelucus  by  Hermann.  This  etymology 
is  thought  to  be  rendered  extremely  doubtful  by 
the  presence  of  the  aspiration,  and  so  Voss  (H>/nin 
Dem.  348)  would  derive  the  word  from  fiSw,  x'^^^t  in 
the  sense  of  voXvdiKTrjs,  der  Umfasser,  the  '  all- 
receiving,'  'all- devouring.'  Though  the  Attic 
form,  however,  was  ".\t5j;y,  gSiys,  the  more  ancient 
form,  as  generally  in  Homer,  was  'At57;s,  -ao  and  -ew, 
which  form,  except  in  the  Epic  genitive  'Atdeu, 
occurs  also  in  the  Tragic  poets.  So  in  JVIilton  {FL 
ii.  963,  964)— 

'  and  by  them  stood 

Orcus  and  Ades,  and  the  dreaded  name 

Of  Demogorgon.' 

In  Homer,  the  Avord  (also  in  the  form  'AiSwveOi 
there,  in  Hesiod,  and,  though  rarely,  in  the 
Tragedians)  occurs  only  as  a  proper  name,  the 
name  of  the  god  of  the  nether  world,  Pluto ;  in 
Hesiod  {Th.  455),  the  son  of  Kronos  and  Rheia,  and 
older  brother  of  Zeus.  Hence,  in  Homer,  the 
forms  ds  'A'tSao,  elv  'A'tdao  with  or  without  86fiovs, 
S6fjLois,  in  the  sense  of  '  into '  or  '  in  the  lower  world ' ; 
in  Attic  the  forms  iv  and  eis  "Aidov ;  and  in  the  NT 
the  iv  ^'5oi;of  the  TR,  and  the  later  MSS  in  Ac  2^- " 
displaced  by  the  e/j  g.5r]v  of  the  RV  and  the  older 
MSS.  Later  the  word  became  an  appellative,  de- 
noting the  underworld  itself,  the  habitation  of  the 
dead,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  Orcus,  Inferi, 
Infernum,  Infcrna. 

In  the  LXX  and  the  OT  Apocr.  the  Avord  repre- 
sents the  Heb.  Vin:;',  and  sometimes  other  Heb. 
terms,  as  nia  (Is  14'«  38»«),  rrsn  (Ps  93  [94]'^  113" 
[115'']),  nia  (Pr  14'*  16-^,  Is  28">),  fno  (Job  33**),  nis>s 
(Job  38'^).  The.se  latter,  however,  are  only  occa- 
sional occurrences.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
(some  59  in  the  canonical  books  alone,  and  often  in 
the  Apocr.)  '  Hades'  is  the  equivalent  of  ^inf,  and 
it  carries  Avith  it  the  sense  Avhich  that  term  has  as 
a  designation  of  the  Avorld  beyond  the  grave. 

The  conceptions  formed  of  tnat  Avorld  by  diflerent 
peoples  have  been  very  various.  They  have  been 
largely  allected  by  racial,  geographical,  and  climatic 
circumstances,  and  have  not  been  altogether  con- 
stant in  the  history  of  the  beliefs  of  the  progressive 
Eeoples.  By  far  tlie  more  prevalent,  however,  has 
een  the  idea  that  Avould  most  naturally  occur  to 
men  as  they  looked  down  into  the  grave  Avhicli  hid 
their  departed  kinsfolk  from  their  gaze — that  of 
an  underworld,  the  opposite  in  all  respects  of  the 
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open,  visible,  sunlit  world  of  activity.  In  various 
forms  this  general  conception  has  held  the  mind  of 
races  as  diSierent  as  the  lusty  Teutonic  tribes,  the 
Zulus  of  Africa,  the  savages  of  North  and  South 
America,  the  Samoan  islanders,  the  Asiatic  Karens, 
the  Italmen  of  Kamschatka,  the  Egyptians,  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. It  was  also  the  popular  conception  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  and  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  idea 
had  special  aiiinity  with  that  of  the  Babylonians 
and  Greeks.      In  the  OT,   therefore.  Hades  ex- 

Sresses  the  general  view  of  the  world  of  the 
eparted  as  a  dark,  deep  under^vorld,  in  which  the 
deceased  continue  to  exist,  but  in  a  state  of  being 
devoid  of  the  joy,  the  actiWtv,  the  fulness,  and  the 
substantiality  of  real  life.  For  the  most  part,  too, 
in  the  OT  it  is  an  abode  from  which  there  is  no 
return,  and  in  which  there  are  no  moral  dis- 
tinctions ;  a  condition  invoh-ing  separation  at  once 
from  living  men  and  from  the  living  God  ;  one  in 
which  rich  and  poor,  king  and  slave,  good  and 
evil,  subsist  togetner  in  the  same  inane,  shadoA\'y, 
cheerless  condition,  without  positive  reward  for 
the  righteous  or  penalty  for  the  wicked.  Though 
not  without  occasional  hints  and  suggestions  of 
better  things,  the  OT,  reflecting  the  popular 
Hebrew  modes  of  thought  on  the  subject,  presents 
Hades  neither  as  a  distinct  stadium  between  death 
and  a  larger  future,  nor  as  a  scene  of  moral  issues, 
but  as  the  common  gathering-place  for  the  de- 
parted, into  which  all  alike  go  down,  beyond  which  j 
there  is  nothing  to  be  clearly  seen  or  certainly 
looked  for,  and  from  which  there  is  no  open  way  of  I 
restoration  to  the  old  strength  of  life,  far  less  any  I 
elevation  to  a  new  and  higher  life,  near  or  afar.  } 
The  idea  of  Hades  and  the  existence  after  death,  ■ 
however,  did  not  continue  to  stand  at  this  level,  j 
In  course  of  time,  by  the  experience  of  faith,  the  ' 
teaching  of  the  prophets,  and  the  operation  of 
other  influences  which  we  less  clearly  understand, 
it  changed  in  more  than  one  direction.  The  pro- 
cess is  seen  in  the  OT  itself,  especially  in  the 
poetical  books  and  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets, 
yet  in  difl'erent  ways.  In  the  former,  faith  is  seen 
overleaping  the  dark  domain  of  Hades,  negativing 
the  thought  of  a  perpetual  existence  in  its  dreary 
and  futile  depths,  ha\'ing  visions  and  forecasts 
of  a  more  satisfving  future  (e.g.  Ps  16.  17.  49.  73, 
Job  1413-17  i6is-i7»  19:3-27  gtc).  In  the  latter  we  find 
not  merely  surmises  and  anticipations,  but  definite 
teaching,  which  grows  from  less  to  more  till  it 
declares  the  hope  of  a  resurrection  of  Israel's  dead, 
and  an  awakening  from  the  sleep  of  death  to  ever- 
lasting life  or  to  everlasting  contempt  (Is  26i*,  Dn 
12--  *).  But  that  is  the  most  that  the  OT  books  give. 
The  process  of  change,  however,  went  farther. 
It  is  reflected  in  the  apocryphal,  the  rabbinical, 
and  especially  the  apocalyptic  literature.  New 
ideas  became  connected  with  Hades  and  the  future, 
yet  without  settling  into  a  uniform  faith  or 
obtaining  general  acceptance  in  any  one  mode. 
In  some  of  the  books  the  old  conception  of 
Hades  is  continued  with  little  or  no  change 
(Sir  11^ -^  41^  Bar  2",  To  3«- 1»  13^  1  Mac  '2^ 
14^).  In  these  there  is  little  or  nothing  beyond  a 
simple  acquiescence  in  the  fact  of  man's  mortality 
(Sir  411-').  In  others  there  is  the  hope  of  an 
immortality  for  the  soul,  but  no  certain  hope  of  a 
resurrection  of  the  body  (Wis  2^  31-^  4i3-  "  15=*).  In 
others  there  is  the  definite  statement  of  the  com- 
pleter belief  in  a  future  life  with  moral  issues,  the 
doctrine  of  the  bodilj-  resurrection  being  in  some 
cases  less  prominent  and  less  distinct  than  that  of 
a  general  continuance  of  life  or  return  to  life 
(Enoch  2212- 1»  oli-^  61'  91io  92^,  Ps-.Sol  316  139  etc.), 
in  others  more  so  (2  Mac  l^-  ^*-  ^  12«- «  ;  cf.  Sibyll. 
l«o  .21-74. 275  4.-J8. 2s^  ^p^c.  Bar  30i-«  oQi  51«,  2  Es  7*=). 
In  others  the  idea  that  Hades  is  a  place  of  relative 


moral  awards  appears,  though  in  no  very  definite 
or  pronounced  form  (Wis  3i-i'>  51"  &^'^  171*  ^u.  ^s 
compared  with  3"-"  etc.,  2  Mac  7»u-i*.»  i2*»-« 
14'*'  etc.) ;  while  in  the  apocalyptic  books  the  pre- 
vailing conception  has  come  to  be  that  of  an 
intermediate  state,  with  relative  rewards  for  the 
good  and  penalties  for  the  evil  (Enocli  IQi-  22.  100* 
lOS'  etc..  Book  of  Jub.  5-"  7^  22^1  24-"7  36  ;  cf.  2  Es 
731-35.  s<^s8.«  «.•  73»-ioi.  etc.  (James,  T.  and  S.  iii.  2) ; 
Apoc.  Bar  521-^  etc.).  In  the  rabbinical  literature 
further  developments  of  opinion  are  seen,  especially 
in  the  direction  of  regarding  Hades  as  an  inter- 
mediate state  with  purgatorial  processes  for  those 
of  Israel  and  (at  a  later  stage)  Avith  two  distinct 
compartments  or  di\-isions  within  it — one  of  pre- 
liminaiy  blessedness,  and  another  of  preliminary 
woe.  Our  Lord  and  His  apostles  spoke  to  the 
ideas  which  the  Jews  of  their  time  had  on  these 
subjects  as  on  others.  Regard  must  be  had  to  this 
in  interpreting  the  occurrences  of  the  word  Hades 
in  NT.  The  question  is,  how  far  these  modifica- 
tions of  the  prevalent  OT  idea  of  Hades  are 
reflected  in  the  NT ;  what  precise  sense  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  term  there ;  and  to  what  extent  it 
has  a  doctrinal  significance  or  suggests  doctrinal 
conclusions. 

The  small  place  which  is  given  to  the  term 
itself,  or  to  any  equivalent  for  it,  in  the  NT  is  the 
first  thing  that  calls  for  attention.  The  word 
occurs  only  ten  times  in  all,  including  parallels, 
according  to  the  best  text.  It  is  found  nowhere  in 
John's  Grospel,  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  or  the  Catholic  Epistles.  Three  of 
its  occurrences  are  on  Christ's  lips,  viz.  Mt  11** 
(with  its  parallel  Lk  lO")  \&^,  Lk  le'^.  In  two  of 
these  the  word  is  obWously  used  in  a  figurative 
sense :  in  the  one  to  express,  in  the  case  of 
Capernaum,  an  absolute  overthrow,  a  humiliation 
as  deep  as  the  former  loftiness  and  pride  had  been 
great ;  in  the  other,  to  express,  in  the  case  of  the 
Church,  a  secvirity  which  shall  be  proof  against 
death  and  destruction.  The  third  occurrence,  in 
the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  i&  of  a 
different  kind,  and  has  even  been  taken  to  put 
our  Lord's  imprimatur  on  the  Jewish  idea  of  two 
compartments  in  Hades,  distinct  from,  yet  near, 
one  another.  The  point  of  the  parable,  however, 
is  the  broad  moral  lesson  of  the  penalty  of  a  selfish 
life.  Everything  else  is  secondary  and  ancillary 
to  this.  That  being  so,  the  use  of  the  word  here  is 
ethical  rather  than  doctrinal.  It  does  not  take  us 
beyond  the  broad  fact  that  ttere  is  a  state  of  being 
into  which  men  pass  at  death,  and  that  the  divine 
righteousness  follows  them  thither  with  moral 
decisions  affecting  their  conditions  there  and  re- 
versing antecedent  estimates  and  circumstances. 
In  the  second  chapter  of  Acts  the  word  occurs  in  a 
quotation  from  the  16th  Psalm,  and  with  an  appli- 
cation of  that  utterance  of  OT  faith  to  the  case  of 
Christ,  His  death  and  His  resurrection  ;  in  which, 
therefore,  it  has  again  the  broad  sense  of  the  world 
of  the  departed  into  which  Christ  passed  like  other 
men,  though  only  to  be  raised  from  it.  Neither 
do  the  passages  in  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  cany 
us  beyond  this.  In  the  first  (li*),  where  Christ 
claims  to  have  '  the  keys  of  death  and  Hades,'  we 
have  simply  the  declaration  of  His  power  over 
death  and  the  habitation  that  receives  the  dead, 
His  ability  to  deliver  or  bring  up  from  these.  In 
the  second  (6*)  we  have  a  personification  of  Hades 
as  a  demon  following  Death,  the  rider  on  the  pale 
horse,  to  devour  those  slain  by  him.  In  the  third 
and  fourth  (20i*-  ")  Death  and  Hades  appear  again 
as  demon  figures,  striking  down  and  swallowing 
men,  but  compelled  at  last  to  render  up  their 
victims,  and  doomed  themselves  to  be  destroyetl 
by  Christ.  In  the  passage  in  1  Co  (15^)  the  reading 
^5i/  in  the  second  clause  must  give  place  to  ddvare. 
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We  gather,  in  the  second  place,  that  in  all  the 
NT  passages  (except  Mt  ll-^*,  Lk  10'»)  Hades  is 
associated  with  death  ;  that  it  exjiresses  the  general 
conception  of  the  invisiljle  world  or  abode  into 
which  death  nshers  men  ;  and  that  it  i)resents  this 
habitation  of  the  future,  not  as  a  final  state,  but  as 
an  intermediate  scene  of  existence  witii  relative 
moral  distinctions.  It  appears,  further,  that  the 
prevalent  ideas  connected  with  it,  in  its  association 
with  death,  are  those  of  privation,  detention,  and 
righteous  recompense,  the  thought  of  the  relative 
reward  of  good  being  subordinate,  if  expressed 
at  all,  to  that  of  the  retribution  of  evil  and  to 
that  of  the  penal  character  pertaining  to  Hades  as 
tlie  minister  of  death.  Otherwise  the  NT  Hades 
shows  little  or  nothing  of  the  change  which  had 
come  upon  the  old  conception  of  Sheol,  or  the 
world  of  the  deatl,  in  the  course  of  the  history  of 
Jewish  thought  and  belief.  In  none  of  the  passages 
in  which  the  word  itself  occurs  liave  we  any  dis- 
closures or  even  hints  of  purgatorial  hres,  puri- 
fying processes,  or  extended  operations  of  grace. 
In  none  of  them  have  we  anything  approaching 
the  Virgilian  jjicture  of  the  underworld,  with  its 
.schooling  in  punishment,  its  washing  out  or  burning 
out  of  guilt,  its  boon  of  forgetfulness  (jEn.  vi. 
723-731,  Mackail's  trans.  ;  cf.  Conington's  Virgil, 
ii.  418,  419).  They  are  silent  as  regards  all  such 
things  as  the  Limhus  Patruni,  the  Limbus  In- 
fantum, etc.,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  theology,  the 
division  of  Hades  into  distinct  sections  for  dilierent 
classes  of  the  dead,  the  topographical  definitions 
of  the  underworld  in  which  both  poetry  and 
theology  have  indulged.  Nor  is  there  anything  in 
them  like  the  jirecise  and  developed  doctrine  of 
later  times  on  the  condition  of  men  in  the  space 
between  death  and  resurrection,  or  like  those 
theories  of  a  sleep  of  the  soul,  a  ministry  of  Christ 
in  Hades,  a  contmuance  of  disciplinarj'  processes, 
an  extension  of  converting  and  restoring  agencies, 
and  other  similar  ideas,  which  have  been  connected 
with  the  general  idea  of  a  Status  Medius  in  the 
theologies  of  various  Churches  and  in  the  sj'stems  of 
divines  of  ditlerent  schools,  Roman  Catholic,  Greek 
Catholic,  and  Protestant.  In  its  ideas  and  in  its 
definite  teaching  the  NT  turns  for  the  most  part  on 
the  present  life,  with  its  moral  choices  and  spiritual 
responsibilities,  and  on  the  state  of  being  that 
follows  the  judgment,  with  its  final  decisions.  It 
makes  little  of  the  mysterious  space  that  comes 
between  the  two. 

Literature.— The  books  given  under  the  article  EsciiATOLoay, 
especially  Bottcher,  De  Jvferis ;  Glider,  Die  Lehre  der 
Ei-scheinung  Jem  Chrigti  unter  den  Todten ;  Weber,  Jiidische 
Theologie  ;  Hamburger,  Real  ■  Encydopadie  fur  Bibel  und 
'lalmud ;  also  Greswell,  JSxvontion  of  the  Parables,  vol.  v. 
pt.  ii. ;  Rinck,  Zxistand  nach  dem-  Tode ;  Oertel,  Hades  ;  Craven, 
i;xcursus  in  Lange's  Cmn.  on  Revelation ;  Schenkel,  Bibellexicnn  ; 
Kiehm,  Handtv&rterbuch  des  biblischen  Altertums  ;  Creiner,  Rib- 
lisch-theologisches  ffHrterbuch.  g.  £).  p",  SaLMOND. 

HADID  (T-in).— Named  along  with  Lod  and  Ono, 
Ezr  2^'  =  Neh  7",  peopled  by  Beniamites  after  the 
Captivity,  Neh  11*»,  probably  to  be  identified  also 
with  Adida  of  1  Mac  12«  13i^  It  is  the  modern 
Hadithch  in  the  low  hills,  about  3^  miles  N.E.  of 
Lydda.  See  SWP  vol.  ii.  sh.  xiv. ;  Robinson,  DRP 
iii.  143;  GuMn,  JudH,  i.  320;  Buhl,  GAP  197. 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

HADLAI  ('^10).— An  Ephraimite,  2  Ch  28".  See 
Gen  E.v  LOGY. 

HADORAM  (DTin).— 1.  The  fifth  son  of  Joktan 
(Gn  10-'^  B  'OSoppd,  i  Ch  1"  A  KeSovpiv),  and  so  pre- 
sumably the  name  of  a  Yemenite  district  or  tribe 
not  otherwise  known.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  'Adpafxirat.  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  10)  or  the  Atramitie 
(Plin.  vi.  32,  xii.  30)  are  here  referred  to,  but  the 
latter  are  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  people 


of  Hadramaut  (see  Dillm.  ad  luc,  and  art.  Hazar- 
MAVETH). 

2.  The  son  of  Tou  king  of  Hamath,  who  was 
sent  by  his  father  on  an  embassy  to  JJavid  after 
the  latter's  victory  over  Hadadezer  king  of  Zobah 
( I  Ch  181").  In  the  parallel  pas.sage  2  S  8'-"-  Tou  is  less 
correctly  given  as  Toi  ('vn  for  lyn),  while  Iladoram 
wrongly  appears  as  Joram  (oiv) :  the  LXX,  how- 
ever, gives  leSdovpdi',  and  in  1  Ch  18'" 'I5oupa<i/i. 

3.  In  2  Ch  10^*  Hadoram  (c-jirj)  is  given  as  the 
name  of  the  superintendent  of  the  levies  in  tlie 
reign  of  Rehoboam.  The  parallel  passage  1  K  12'" 
has  preserved  the  more  correct  form  Adoram  (D"jnt5), 
while  the  LXX  (to  1  Ch)  has  the  fuller  form 
Adoniram  ('ASwveipdfi).  See  Adoniram,  and  cf. 
Driver,  Text  of  Sam.  267.  J.  F.  Stenning. 

HADRACH  (^Tin,  Assyr.  ffatarikka).  —  The 
capital  of  a  region  in  Syria,  and  a  place  of  import- 
ance in  the  times  of  Uzziah  and  his  successors. 
The  name  occurs  but  once  in  the  Bible,  namely, 
in  Zee  9* ;  but  in  that  one  place  it  is  made 
emphatic.  The  '  land  of  Hadraoh '  is  there  men- 
tioned as  having  the  same  interest  with  Damascus, 
and  as  in  relations  with  '  all  the  tribes  of  Lsrael,'  and 
with  Hamath,  Tyre,  Zidon,  the  several  Philistine 
peoples,  the  sons  of  Javan,  Egypt,  and  especially 
Assyria. 

The  Assyr.  records  for  a  certain  period  promi- 
nently mention  Hadrach  in  connexion  with 
Damascus,  Arpad,  Hamath,  Samaria,  Judah, 
though  they  give  no  details.  Assur-dan  III.  made 
an  expedition  thither  in  his  first  year,  B.C.  772, 
another  in  his  eighth,  and  another  in  liis  eighteenth 
year.  Hadrach  is  mentioned  in  inscriptions  that 
bear  the  name  of  Tiglath-pileser  (B.C.  745-727),  and 
in  others  which  Assyriologists  attribute  to  Tiglath- 
pileser,  though  the  fragments  of  them  now  known 
do  not  bear  his  name.  The  period  is  that  in  which 
the  '  shepherds '  of  Israel  were  Zechariah,  Shallum, 
Menahem,  Pekahiah,  Pekah,  and  Hoshea ;  when 
the  realm  of  Jeroboam  II. ,  including  the  peoi)les 
from  the  Mediter.  to  the  Euphrates,  was  falling 
to  pieces  before  the  Assyrian.  The  Assyr.  kings 
speak  of  themselves  as  overthrowing  a  confederacy, 
headed  by  Uzziah  of  Judah,  and  extending  as  far 
as  Hamath.  At  different  times  in  this  period  they 
deported  Israelites  from  the  northern  tribes,  and 
from  east  of  Jordan  (1  Ch  5«- '-«,  2  K  15-«). 

Apparently,  the  identification  of  Hadrach  with 
^atarikka  is  beyond  doubt,  and  the  writer  of  this 
prophecy  had  this  period  in  mind,  whatever  bearing 
these  facts  may  have  on  the  various  critical  and 
historical  questions  that  arise  (see  Schrader,  KAT^ 
453,  and  Del.  Paradics,  279). 

W.  J.  Beeciier. 

HAFT.—'  The  haft  of  a  knife,  that  whereby  you 
have  or  hold  it,'  says  Trench  [Study  of  Words,  303) ; 
and  the  two  words  are  no  doubt  etymol.  connected, 
but  the  connexion  is  not  quite  so  immediate. 
Haft  occurs  once  in  AV,  Jg  3"  '  And  the  haft  also 
went  in  after  the  blade  '  (^vjn,  the  hilt  of  a  sword, 
or  handle  of  a  knife).  Wye.  (who  has  '  pommel ' 
here,  [1388,  ether  hilte])  uses  '  haft'  in  Dt  19'  '  the 
yren,  slipt  of  fro  the  haft,  smytith  his  freend,  and 
sleeth  '  (1388,  'helve').  Cf.  also  Gower,  Confessio 
Amantis,  iv. — 

'  But  yet  ne  fond  I  nought  the  haft, 
Which  might  unto  the  blade  arxiorde.' 

J.  Hastings. 
HAOAB  (ajn,  'kyd^),  Ezr  2^.— His  descendants 
were  among  the  Nethinim  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zerubbabel.  The  name,  with  that 
preceding  it  in  Ezr,  is  absent  from  the  parallel  list 
in  Neh  7,  the  loss  being  apparently  due  to  the 
.nimilarity  between  the  names  ftagabah  and 
Hagab.     It  appears  in  1  Es  5^  as  Accaba. 

H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 
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HAGABA  (K;:n,  'A7a,dd  B,  Aryo^d  A),  Neh  7*.— 
The  head  of  another  family  of  Nethinim  who  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel. 

HAGABAH  {n?:r,  "ATajSa).— The  slightly  different 
form  in  ^vhich  the  last-mentioned  name  appears  in 
the  parallel  list  in  Ezr  2**.  In  1  Els  5"^  it  becomes 
Aggaba  (AV  Graba,  B*  om.,  A  'Ay/a^). 

HAGAR  (^:7  'flight,'  '  emigration ').  — i.  The 
Narratives. — Hagar  was  the  name  of  an  Egyptian 
woman  (Gn  16'  21")  in  the  service  of  Sarai.  The 
fact  that  she  is  expressly  called  an  Egyptian  has 
u'iven  rise  to  the  conjecture  that  she  was  one  of 
the  '  maidservants '  who  were  presented  by  Pharaoh 
;it  the  time  when  the  Egyptian  king  'entreated 
Abraham  well'  for  Sarai's  sake  (12^'*).  It  would 
appear  that  Hagar  stood  in  that  intimate  relation 
with  Sarai  which  we  find  occupied  by  the  maid- 
senants  of  Rebekah  (24**)  and  of  Leah  and  Rachel 
(•29^"-^).  She  was  the  property  of  her  mistress,  not 
of  her  master ;  and  Sarai  finding  that  in  the  course 
of  nature  she  could  herself  have  no  hope  of  having 
children,  proposed  that  Abraham  should  take 
Hagar    as    his  concubine.      Hagar  being  Sarai's 

Eroperty,  Sarai  would  claim  Hagar's  children  as 
er  own  (cf.  Rachel  and  Leah  in  S<fi-^).  Accord- 
ingly, Hagar  became  Abraham's  concubine ;  and, 
finding  herself  with  child,  appears  to  have  suffered 
.  herself  to  indulge  in  expressions  of  exultation,  as 
\  if  of  triumph  over  a  defeated  rival.  The  true  wife 
and  the  servant  concubine,  in  their  jealousy  and 
hatred,  present  a  picture  of  Bedawin  tent-life,  true 
enough  to  facts,  however  repugnant  to  Western 
ideas.  Sarai  bitterly  resented  the  insult,  and  com- 
plained to  Abraham.  The  patriarch  resigned  all 
claim  over  his  concubine ;  he  refused  to  interfere 
himself,  and  handed  Hagar  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  Sarai.  Sarai's  harshness  enraged  Hagar ; 
and  the  latter,  goaded  to  desjieration,  fled  from  her 
mistress  into  the  wilderness.  The  Avildemess  of 
Shur  '  before  {i.e.  E.  of)  Egypt '  represents  probably 
the  desert  region  of  Ji/ar  between  Philistia  and 
the  E.  borders  of  Egypt  proper  (cf.  Ex  15").  Pre- 
sumably, Hagar  bethought  herself  of  fleeing  to  her 
native  country  ;  for  through  this  desert  passed  the 
usual  caravan  route  to  Egypt.  While  she  was 
resting  by  a  spring  in  the  desert  the  Ani;el  of  J" 
appeared  to  her  (v.^) ;  bade  her  return  to  her 
mistress  and  be  submissive  to  her;  he  also  en- 
couraged her  by  telling  her  of  the  son  that  should 
be  bom  to  her ;  hLs  name  was  to  be  IshmaeL:  he 
would  be  as  untaraeable  as  a  wild  ass  ;  he  would 
be  at  war  with  all  men  ;  '  in  the  sight  of  aE  his 
brethren'  should  he  live  (not  merely,  'to  the  E.  of 
them,'  *:f "'?!•)  his  wild,  independent,  defiant  life. 
Hagar,  according  to  the  Hebrew  tradition,  gave 
the  name  Beer-lahai-ro' i  to  the  spring,  because  as 
the  angel  departed  she  realized  who  he  was ;  and 
?he  looked  after  him  who  had  seen  her  in  her 
affliction  and  had  comforted  her.  '  The  well  of  the 
living  one  who  sees  me';  this  was  the  popular 
interpretation  of  the  name  of  the  well  in  after- 
times  associated  with  the  vision  granted  to  Hagar 
[see  Beer-lahai-roi].  'The  Bedawin  even  yet 
associate  v»"ith  Hagars  name  a  well  a  considerable 
distance  south  of  Beersheba  in  Muweilih,  one  of 
the  principal  stations  on  the  caravan  road,  and  also 
a  rock  dwelling.  Bait  Hagar,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood '  (Dillmann,  in  loc.).  Hagar  was  obedient  to 
the  vision,  and  returned  to  her  mistress.  The 
V)irth  of  Ishmael  is  recorded  in  the  brief  extract 
from  P  (16^^),  which  also  mentions  that  Abram  was 
then  eighty-six  years  old.  Eleven  years  had  passetl 
since  the  call  of  Abram. 

Nothing  more  is  related  of  Ha^ar  until  the  21st 
chapter,  where  we  are  told  of  tne  birth  of  Isaac 
(vv.i-^).     On  the  occasion  of  the  festival  which  was 


held  j)erhaps  two  or  three  years  later  (see  Del  tzsch 
and  Dillmann,  in  loc.),  Saiuh  saw  Hagar's  son  ' play- 
ing'(PvV?,  not  'mocking'  or  'persecuting,'  as  no 
object  is  expressed) ;  and  her  maternal  jealousy 
took  fire.  She  was  sei/ed  probably  with  a  dread 
lest  the  inheritance  should  pass  to  the  son  of  the 
concubine.  She  demanded  from  Abraham  the 
expulsion  of  Hagar  and  her  boy.  The  demand,  to 
Abraham's  credit,  displease<l  him  sorely.  But 
God  spake  to  him,  apparently  at  night ;  t^e  him 
sacrifice  his  fatherly  feelings,  and  obey  Sarah's 
word.  Abraham  the  next  morning  took  bread  an<fl 
a  skin  of  water,  and  gave  them  over,  ^vith  the  lad,  I 
to  Hagar,  who  was  thus  sent  forth  a  homeless  j 
wanderer  into  the  wilderness  of  Beersheba,  in  the  j 
neighbourhood  of  which  Abraham  presumably  was 
encamped  (21'''-  *  22'^).  According  to  this  tradition 
Ishmael  was  stUl  a  chUd,  and  Avas  soon  worn  out. 
The  water-skin  was  quickly  emptied  ;  Hagar  laid 
the  chUd  doAvn  under  a  bush  (v.^*) ;  she  saw  there 
was  no  hope  for  his  life  unless  she  could  find  water ; 
in  despair,  and  so  that  she  might  not  witness  his 
dying  agonies,  she  retired  a  bowshot's  distance. 
It  was  then  that  God  heard  the  voice  of  the  lad 
(not  of  his  mother) ;  and  the  angel  of  (Jod  called  to 
Hagar,  and  encouraged  her.  The  boy  was  not  to 
die,  but  to  live.  '  Arise,  lift  up  the  boy,  take  fast 
hold  of  him  by  thy  hand  ;  for  I  will  make  of  him 
a  great  nation.'  Then  God  opened  her  eyes ;  she 
saw,  what  before  she  had  not  perceived,  a  well  of 
water  close  at  hand ;  she  filled  the  empty  skin 
with  water,  and  gave  her  boy  to  drink.  He  re- 
vived, and  grew  to  be  a  strong  man,  a  famous 
archer.  He  dwelt  in  the  desert  of  Paran  ;  and  his 
mother,  herself  an  Egyptian,  took  for  him  an 
Egyptian  wife  (v."^). 

The  purpo.se  which  was  served  by  the  preser- 
vation of  these  two  narratives  was  probably  a 
diflerent  one  in  each  case.  In  ch.  16  we  have  a 
tradition  the  preservation  of  which  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  (1)  it 
illustrated  the  varied  trials  to  which  Abraham's 
faith  and  patience  were  subjected  before  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  divine  promise  was  granted ;  (2)  it 
proclaimed  the  futility  of  the  human  endeavours 
to  compass  by  human  means  that  which  could  only 
be  accomplished  in  accordance  \\\X.h.  the  divine 
purpose.  To  every  Israelite  it  also  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  chosen  family  had  been  providentially 
watched  over  from  its  very  beginnings ;  the 
humblest  members  of  the  household  received  the 
blessing  of  the  divine  Vision.  In  ch.  21  we  have 
a  similar  thought ;  but  here  the  separation  of 
Hagar  from  the  tent  of  Abraham  is  due,  not  to  a 
voluntary  flight,  but  to  an  express  divine  oracle. 
Undoubtedly,  too,  this  story  reflects  the  pride  of 
the  people  in  the  puritv  of  their  descent.  The 
nations  around  Palestine  were,  according  to  the 
popular  Hebrew  belief,  all  of  them  oflshoots  from 
the  family  of  Abraham ;  but  the  stock  of  typical 
patriarchal  Israel  had  no  contamination  trom 
Canaan  or  from  Egypt. 

There  was,  however,  another  side  to  the  narra- 
tives. It  cannot  but  have  struck  the  Israelite 
reader  that  the  first  mention  of  '  the  Angel  of  J " " 
(16')  is  in  connexion  with  the  manifestation  to 
Hagar,  this  despised  Egyptian  concubine.  The 
light  'arf  revelationem  gentium'  had  begun  to 
shine ;  and  the  story  of  Hagar  is  the  first  of  a 
remarkable  series  in  which  appear  Tamar,  Rahab, 
Ruth,  and  Naaman.  Thus  the  story  of  Hagar  Ls  a 
strildrig  instance,  on  the  very  threshold  of  the 
history  of  the  Covenant  People,  of  that  wider  and 
more  generous  \-iew  of  divine  mercy  which  was 
ordinarily  ignored  by  popular  Hebrew  particu- 
larism. 

The  name  Hagar  in  Arabic  denotes  a  '  fugitive.* 
The  word  is  familiar  to  us  in  Hegira,  the  '  epoch- 
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making '  flight  of  Mohammed.  Some  have  thouglit 
that  the  biblical  narratives  of  Hagar  ('flight')  and 
Ishmael('God  hearuth')  have  been  expanded  out 
of  a  mere  play  upon  the  words ;  others  have 
thought  that  the  original  names  may  have  been 
adapted  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  distinctive 
incidents  of  well-known  primitive  narratives,  and 
that  thus  the  tradition  of  actual  facts  has  been 
made  to  serve  the  additional  purpose  of  accounting 
for  the  origin  of  neighbouring  tribes.  It  cannot 
1)6  doubted  that  the  narratives  represent  an  early 
Israelite  belief  that  the  mountain  tribes  and  clans 
on  the  south  and  south-east  frontier  of  Palestine 
were  descended  from  the  same  Hebrew  stock,  from 
the  same  Semitic  group,  aa  Israel.  The  Ishmaelite 
BedawJn  were  regarded  as  sons  of  Abraham,  but 
as  of  inferior  caste  ;  and  Hagar  supplied  the  recol- 
lection of  a  tradition  that  they  were  also  connected 
with  Egypt.  Renan  (HUit.  o/lsr.  i.  81  n.,  Eng.  tr.) 
would  derive  the  name  Hagar  from  the  Arabic 
hafjar  ( =a  rock),  '  by  the  primitive  equivalence  of 
n  and  n ' ;  he  regards  Hagar  as  the  personilication 
of  the  tribes  or  Arabia  Petraea,  and  apparently 
derives  the  story  of  Hagar  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  two  words  meaning  '  rock '  and  '  fugitive.' 

ii.  Sources  OF  THE  Narratives.— The  story  of 
Hagjvr  is  to  be  found  in  two  passages  in  Genesis, 
the  one  ch.  IG,  the  other  ch.  21'''-'i.     The  former 

Sassage  is  almost  entirely  derived  from  J  (the 
ahwist  narrative),  the  only  exceptions  being 
yy  la.  3. 15. 16^  which  are  from  P'(the  Priestly  Narra- 
tive, so  also  25'^),  and  vv."- 1",  which  are  probably 
from  the  Redactor.  The  latter  passage  is  entirely 
from  E  (tlie  Elohist  narrative).  The  two  passages 
furnish  material  for  instructive  comparison.  In 
both  cases  we  have  a  tradition  respecting  Hagar, 
a  concubine  of  Abraham.  In  the  earlier  chapter 
she  flies  from  her  mistress  ;  in  the  later  she  is 
expelled  by  Abraham  at  Sarah's  demand.  In  both 
traditions  a  divine  manifestation  is  granted  to  her 
in  the  wilderness.  In  ch.  16  (J)  it  is  'the  Angel  of 
JHVH'  who  appears  to  her  'in  the  wilderness,  by 
the  fountain  (py)  in  the  way  to  Shur '  (16').  In 
ch.  21  (E)  it  is  GoA  (Elohim)  who  hears  her  child 
weeping,  and  '  the  Angel  of  God '  (Elohim)  who 
speaks  to  her,  and  she  sees  '  a  well  of  Avater ' 
(d:?  -IN5).  In  ch.  16  (J)  Hagar  is  the  'handmaid' 
(nniv)  of  Sarai ;  in  ch.  21  (E)  she  is  the  '  bond- 
woman'  (■TJX).  In  cli.  16"  (J)  Hagar's  son  is  to  be 
called  Ishmael  because  J"  had  heard  her  'afflic- 
tion'; in  ch.  21"  (E)  'God  heard  the  voice  of  the 
lad.' 

It  is  possible,  if  16"- '"  be  an  addition  by  R,  that 
the  J  tradition  regarded  Ishmael '  as  bom  and  bred 
in  the  desert,'  and  did  not  record  the  return  of 
Hagar  to  the  tent  of  Abraham  (Kittel).  It  was, 
however,  necessary  to  introduce  the  mention  of  her 
return  in  order  to  account  for  the  E  tradition  of 
ch.  21. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  according  to  P,  Ishmael 
was  fourteen  years  old  when  Isaac  was  born  (Gn 
161. 3. 16. 18  211-  2-5) ;  but  iu  E  the  language  used  of 
Hagar  (21*'--^)  would  imply  that  Ishmael  was  still 
a  cliild. 

iii.  References  to  Hagae  by  St.  Paul  and 
Philo. — St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
(4^),  makes  an  allegorical  use  of  the  story  of 
Hagar.  '  Hagar,  the  bondwoman,'  is  set  over- 
against  '  Sarah,  the  freewoman ' ;  '  Ishmael,  the 
child  after  the  flesh,'  against  '  Isaac,  the  child  of 
the  promise.'  St.  Paul  is  presenting  the  antithesis 
of  ' the  old  covenant'  and  'the  new,'  'the  earthly 
Jerusalem'  and  'the  heavenly.'  Sinai,  the  moun- 
tain of  the  law,  which  was  in  Arabia,  the  dwelling- 
place  of  'the  son  of  Hagar'  (Bar  3"-''),  is  set  over- 
against  Mount  Sion,  the  mountain  of  gracious 
promise,  the  home  of  the  true  Israel  (see  Lightfoot 
on  Gal  4**). 


This  allegorical  treatment  of  the  story  of  Hagar 
corresponded  to  the  rabbinic  method  of  teaching  in 
the  ajiostle's  time.  St.  Paul's  expansion  of  the 
story  (i5iuK€v  rbv  Karh.  vvevfia)  reprodiiced  the  tradi- 
tional Jewish  feeling  (cf.  Beremith  liabba,  53.  15) 
of  hostility  towards  the  Arab  tribes,  whose  constant 
inroads  upon  the  southern  frontier  of  Juda'a 
seemed  to  repeat  the  conduct  of  Ishmael  towards 
Isaac.  The  Hagarenes  mentioned  in  Ps  83",  1  Ch 
510. 19. 20^  were  regarded  as  typical  members  of  this 
group  of  hostile  clans.  (These  tribes  were  pos.sibly 
the  same  as  the  'A-ypatoi,  who  are  mentioned  by 
Eratosthenes  in  Strabo,  XVI.  iv.  2,  p.  767,  as 
dwelling  in  the  northern  part  of  Arabia).  St. 
Paul,  in  his  reference  to  the  Hagar  narrative, 
frankly  uses  it  as  an  allegory  (Gal  4-^) ;  and,  a-s  in 
at  least  one  other  instance  (1  Co  lO"*),  he  does 
not  shrink  from  employing  for  his  purpose  the 
'  Haggadic '  expansion  of  the  original  version. 

Philo  allegorizes  the  narrative  in  various  passages, 
notably  in  iJe  Cherubim,  I.  i.  139  ;  Dc  Congr.  Erud. 
grat.  II.  i.  500.  Abraham  represents  the  human 
soul  searching  after  true  wisdom  and  divine  know- 
ledge. He  is  united  first  to  Sarai,  the  sovereign 
virtue  (1^  &pxovffa.  apfr-fj),  but  from  her  he  has  no 
ofl'spring  ;  he  has  not  progressed  sufficiently  to  win 
spiritual  advantage.  At  her  bidding  he  next 
unites  himself  to  Hagar  the  Egyptian — who  repre- 
sents secular  learning,  the  necessary  training  of 
the  intellect  (ri  iTrdiwiia  r^j  "Ayap  TrpoTratSetJuara). 
This  union  is  at  once  fruitful  ;  and  its  issue  is 
Ishmael,  who  represents  sophistry — Hagar  (^  ^croi 
Kal  eyKVKXtoi  Traideia)  and  Isnmael  (6  ffocpKTTris)  must 
both  be  driven  forth  to  make  way  for  the  reunion 
with  the  true  virtue  which  abides  forever  in  the 
home  of  the  human  soul.  The  name  Hagar  he 
interprets  by  irapolKTicris  ( = '  sojourning '),  as  if  it 
were  connected  with  gcr  {Dc  Congr.  Erud.  grat.  i. 
520),  '  a  sojourner' ;  cf.  irapoiKu  <TO(piq.  oii  KaroiKel  {De 
sacrific.  Ahelis  et  Caini,  §  10.  i.  170). 

iv.  Later  Traditions. — .Jewish  tradition  ex- 
panded and  embellished  the  story  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  In  ch.  16  'the  desert  of  Shur'  appears  as 
'  the  desert  of  l^^agra '  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos 
and  Jerusalem.  In  ch.  21  the  Targum  of  Jerusalem 
adds  that  Abraham  dismissed  Hagar  '  with  a  letter 
of  divorce.'  The  Targums  of  .lonatlian  and  Jerus. 
in  25^  identify  Keturah  with  Hagar,  '  who  had 
been  bound  (rt.  ktr,  Tiiai;))  to  him  from  the  begin- 
ning ' ;  so  also  Rashi.  Rashi,  in  his  commentary 
on  6',  records  the  belief  that  Hagar  was  a  daughter 
of  Pliaraoh,  who,  after  seeing  the  wonders  that 
iiad  been  done  for  Sarah,  declared  that  it  was 
better  for  his  daughter  to  be  a  bondsen'ant  in  the 
house  of  Abraham  than  a  mistress  in  the  palace  of 
another.  Commenting  on  21®,  he  records  the 
.Jewish  interpretation  mentioned  by  Jerome  in  his 
Qucest.  ad  Gencsim,  according  to  which  Ishmael's 
'  playing '  was  a  form  of  '  idolatry '  (cf.  Ex  32^). 
Again,  on  v.",  he  says,  'Abraham  put  Ishmael  on 
Hagar's  shoulder ;  for  Sarah  had  overlooked  him 
with  an  evil  eye,  and  he  had  been  seized  with  fever 
so  that  he  could  not  walk.' 

One  of  the  Jewish  derivations  of  Hagar's  name 
is  based  upon  a  play  on  the  words  ii:k  kh  '  here  is 
thy  wage. 

'  The  Moslems  naturally  modify  the  biblical 
account  in  favour  of  their  own  nation  ;  they  con- 
tend that  Hagar  was  Abraham's  lawful  wife,  and 
tliat  Ishmael  obtained,  therefore,  as  his  elilest  son, 
the  extensive  tracts  of  Arabia,  whilst  the  younger 
son,  Isaac,  received  only  the  limited  territory  of 
Canaan  ;  that  Hagar  was  born  at  Farma,  then  the 
capital  of  Egj-pt  and  the  residence  of  the  Pharaohs, 
but  that  she  died  at  Mecca,  and  was  buried  in  the 
precincts  of  the  temple  of  the  Caaba'  (K.alisch  on 
Gn  16>-3,  quoting  D'Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orient,  p.  4'20). 

Buxtorf^  (in    liis    Lexicon    Cludd.    Talmud,    et 
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Bobbin.,  Basle,  1639,  s.v.  '^?n)  says,  'Jndjei  hodie 
I'ngaros  sic  vocant,  quasi  Hagrios  vel  Hagarios 
Turcas  autem  Isma^litas  vocant.  Hinc  Psal.  83 
i)ro  c^:.-!  in  Targnm  est  '>o3;?n  Ungari.' 

H.  E.  Ryle. 
HAGARENES.— See  Hagbttes. 

HAGGADA.— See  Talmud. 

HAGGAI  Ci"  '  festal,"  LXX  Ayyalot,  cf.  n'sry  2  S 
:>^ :  Phcen.  'in,  rtzn,  CIS  Ixvii.  1  ;  Palmyr.  ujn, 
Voglie,  Cla). — The  prophet  whose  prophecies  are 
contained  in  the  booK  which  bears  his  name.  His 
tirst  prophecy  is  dated  the  2nd  year  of  Darius, 
I.e.  B.C.  520 ;  his  main  purpose  was  to  rouse  the 
community  of  the  returned  exiles  to  rebuild  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem. 

A .  Historical  IxxRODrcnoN . — The  high  hopes 
^\ith  which  the  Jewish  exiles  started  home  from 
Kabylon  in  536  were  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled  in 
t!>e  early  years  of  the  Return.  Instead  of  pro- 
f-eeding  at  once  to  restore  the  ruined  temple  to  its 
former  glory,  the  Ben6  hag-Golah  ('sons  of  the 
Captivity')  were  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  setting  up  the  altar  of  bumt-otfering  (Ezr 
3^-,  confirmeil  by  Hag  2"i.  It  is  possible  that  the 
foundations  of  the  temple  were  formally  laid  ;  * 
but  the  great  work  of  restoration  remained  un- 
accomplished for  the  next  sixteen  years.  Various 
causes  contributed  to  this  state  of  inaction;  During 
the  fifty  years  of  the  Captivity  the  Judaean  exiles 
had  lived  without  temple  and  altar,  and  no  doubt 
many  felt  that  delay  in  restoring  them  need  not 
involve  serious  damage  to  religion.  The  more 
enthusiastic  party  would  probably  have  made 
some  effort  but  for  the  series  of  disasters  which 
fell  upon  the  Jewish  community.  There  was, 
tirst  of  all,  the  active  hostility  of  the  neighbouring 
Samaritans :  the  firm  refusal  of  whose  plausible 
otter  to  assist  in  the  building  turned  them  into 
the  implacable  foes  of  Jerusalem  (Err  4^'*).  Then 
the  invasion  of  Eg^-pt  by  Cambyses  in  527  must 
have  brought  with  it  great  suflering  for  the  Jewish 
colonists  ;  no  peace  or  security  was  possible  while 
Palestine  was  being  overrun  by  the  vast  hordes  of 
tlie  Persian  army  on  their  way  to  Egypt  (see  Zee 
S^",  Hag  1*).  A  succession  of  bad  seasons  fol- 
lowed ;  the  land  suflered  from  prolonged  drought ; 
harvest  and  vintage  failed ;  the  fortunes  of  the 
colony  sank  to  their  lowest  ebb  (Hag  1*-  *■"  2**-  "). 
In  Jerusalem  itself  some  of  the  old  social  abuses 
made  their  appearance ;  luxunr  and  self-seeking 
among  the  wealthier  classes  took  the  place  of  ze&l 
for  the  cause  of  religion  (Hag  l**  ^).  The  leaders 
of  the  community  did  nothing,  the  first  enthusiasm 
had  cooled  down,  and  the  great  object  of  the 
Return  remained  unaccomplished.  Meanwhile 
important  events  were  taking  place  in  the  Persian 
empire.  During  the  early  years  of  his  reign  (521- 
515)  Darius  was  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  to 
secure  the  kingdom  he  had  won.  Province  after 
province  revolted ;  rebellions  broke  out  every- 
where, now  in  the  very  heart  of  the  empire,  now 
in  its  farthest  extremities.  While  Darius  was 
suppressing  the  Babylonian  usurper  Nidintubel, 
Elam  and  the  neighbouring  countries  attempted 
to  throw  off  the  Persian  yoke.  At  the  beginning 
of  520  Darius  subdued  Babylon,  and  then  marched 
against  the  Median  pretender  Phraortes ;  but 
before  this  campaign  was  over,  Babylon  revolted 

*  AD  contemporary  authorities  give  the  2nd  year  of  Darius, 
the  16th  of  the  Betum,  52i),  as  the  date  of  the  fotuidation 
of  the  temple.  Hag  2^3- 13,  Zee  ^,  Ezr  52- 16.  The  account  oi 
the  laying  of  the  foundations  in  the  2nd  year  of  the  Return, 
535,  contained  in  Ezr  39-U,  belongs  to  a  later  document,  written 
about  200  years  after  the  events  narrated.  It  is  possible  that 
this  later  account  may  hare  some  historical  basis ;  there  may 
have  been  a  purely  j'ormal  foundation,  such  as  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  could  entirely  disregard.     See  Driver,  LOT^  »*7. 


a  second  time.*  It  seemed  like  a  vast  upheaval  of 
the  heathen  world,  a  shaking  of  the  heavens  and 
earth.  There  were  still  prophets  in  Jerusalem 
who  could  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  they 
were  not  slow  to  grasp  the  bearing  of  these  vast 
movements  upon  the  interests  which  they  had  at 
heart.  The  central  authority  was  weakened,  the 
original  permit  of  Cyrus  had  not  been  repealed  : 
now  was  the  opportunity  for  a  religions  and 
patriotic  enterprise.  Haggai  came  forward  in  520 
— ^and  Zechariah  was  soon  by  his  side — \nth  the 
divine  command  to  start  at  once  upon  the  re- 
building of  the  temple.  The  neglect  of  this  first  i 
duty,  so  the  prophet  insists,  has  been  the  cause  of  f 
all  the  recent  misfortunes  ;  but  when  once  it  has 
been  discharged  the  di\'ine  blessing  will  descend, 
and  the  glorious  promises  of  the  great  prophet  of 
the  Restoration  {e.g.  Is  60)  will  be  fulfilled  at 
last.  There  will  be  a  shaking  of  heaven  and 
earth  ;  the  powers  of  the  heathen  kingdoms  will 
be  overthrown ;  and  Zerubbabel,  the  treasured 
and  chosen  of  J',  will  be  preserved  for  the  great 
hereafter.  The  prophet's  appeal  was  addressed 
primarily  to  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  the  civil  and 
religious  leaders  of  the  community,  and  it  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect.  The  work  of  rebuilding 
was  taken  Wgorously  in  hand  ;  and  four  years  later 
(516)  the  temple  was  solemnly  dedicated  (Hag  l'**- 
2»- »»,  Zee  4«-i*>  6^^  89,  Ezr  5"-  6^*-^^  1  Es  6^  7^). 

B.  The  Pbophecies.  —  The  prophecies  of 
Haggai  are  arranged  in  four  groups,  each  one 
headed  by  the  date  on  which  it  was  delivered. 
They  cover  a  period  of  four  months,  from  September 
to  December  of  the  year  520.t 

i.  First  prophecy :  September ;  1^"^,  Haggai 
comes  forward  on  the  1st  of  the  month,  perhaps 
because  there  would  then  be  a  gathering  of  the 
people  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  new  moon.  ■ 
He  addresses  Zerubbabel  by  hi^JBaby Ionian  title 
of  Pehah  ( '  governor '),  and^oshtia  by  his  new  title 
of  High  Priest  (lit.  '  great  priest '  ;  before  the 
Exile  it  was  'chief,'  lit.  'head  priest,'  or  'the 
priest'),  because  as  official  leaders  of  the  com- 
munity they  were  principally  to  blame  for  the 
neglect  of  religious  and  patriotic  duty.  He 
denounces  the  popular  excuse  that  the  time  had 
not  yet  come  *  for  the  temple  to  be  built.  '  The 
fact  is,  you  have  thought  more  of  your  own  com- 
fort than  of  God's  glory,  and  buUt  your  own 
houses  in  a  fashion  which  recalls  the  luxury  of 
your  forefathers  (I  K  6^  7',  Jer  22^^),  whUe  you 
Iiave  allowed  the  temple  to  lie  in  ruins.  Consider 
your  ways !  look  back  at  the  experiences  of  the 
past  sixteen  years,  and  learn  the  lesson  of  the 
disappointment,  misery,  and  insecurity  you  have 
suffered.  Consider  your  ways  !  think  of  your 
present  state  of  inaction.  If  you  would  regain 
the  favour  of  God,§  go  up  to  the  mountains  and 
fetch  timber,  and  begin  at  once  to  build  the 
House.     The  drought,  the  bad  harvests,  the  dis- 

*  See  the  great  Behistun  inscription  of  Darius,  Record*  of  the 
Past,  i.  107-130. 

t  In  the  pre  -  exHic  period  the  year  was  reckoned  bom 
autumn  to  autunm ;  but  during  the  £xile  a  diange  oi  reckon- 
ing occurred,  prob.  due  to  Babylonian  influence,  and  the  year 
ran  from  spring  to  spring  (see  Es  122),  i.«.  April-April.  The 
old  Heb.  names  of  the  months  were  dropped,  and  at  first  the 
months  were  known  by  numbers,  as  in  Hag,  Zee ;  then  the 
Bab.  names  of  the  months  were  gradually  introduced  as  in 
Zee,  Ezr,  Xeh.  See  Wellh.  ProUg.i  UO ;  Benzinger,  Hebr.  Arek. 
201 ;  Nowack,  Lthrb.  Hebr.  Arch.  L  218  f. ;  and  art  Tu«. 

t  In  1-  the  text  must  be  corrected  to  make  sense ;  see  ySS 
and  Rym.  The  first  ns  '  time,'  is  not  given  by  VSS  ;  it  must 
either  be  struck  out,  or  pointed  ^  'now,'  «•  wwrected  to 
li'  'yet.' 

§  In  commenting  on  the  form  of  the  word  '  and  I  wiQ  be 
glorified,'  v.s  parx  for  ."n32K),  the  Talm.  says,  "there  are  five 
points  in  which  the  first  temple  differed  from  the  second ;  ihej 
are  the  ark  and  the  mercy-eeat  and  the  cherubim,  the  fire,  and 
the  Shechinah,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Urim  and  Tommim. 
Talm.  B.  Yoma  216. 
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eases  of  tlie  past  seasons,  are  nothing  but  a  punish- 
ment *  for  the  selfish  ne;,'lect  of  your  foremost 
duty.'  Tlie  pro])liet's  earnest  and  direct  appeal 
stirred  the  slutuhering  energies  of  both  leaders 
and  j)eople,  and  they  jjroceeded  to  do  work  in  the 
House  of  J".t  This  was  on  the  24th  day  of  the 
sixtli  niontlj,  i.e.  little  more  than  tliree  weeks 
after  Haggai  first  came  forward. 

ii.  Second  prop/ieci/ :  October  ;  2*"*.  In  spite  of 
the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  prophet's  first 
address,  and  before  the  work  could  have  ad- 
vanced much  l>eyond  the  repairing  of  the  founda- 
tions, a  feeling  of  despair  began  to  damp  the 
ardour  of  the  workers,  botii  leaders  and  ])eople. 
Those  who  were  old  enough  to  recollect  the  former 
temple  cinnilated  depressing  comparisons  :  '  This 
new  temple  will  never  be  like  the  old  one.' J  To 
arrest  the  spread  of  this  despondent  spirit  Haggai 
promptly  brought  a  message,  tliis  time  of  strong 
encouragement.  It  was  useless  to  spend  vain 
regrets  upon  the  past,  when  all  their  energies 
M-ere  needed  for  the  present.  J"  was  still  present 
with  His  people  ;  §  and  the  time  was  fast  approach- 
ing for  Israel  to  enter  upon  its  glorious  career. 
The  completion  of  the  temple  was  to  be  the  signal 
for  a  convulsion  of  the  universe  and  a  revolution 
in  the  Gentile  world.  Then  this  very  temple, 
which  now  appeared  too  great  for  their  resources 
and  too  mean  for  their  desire,  would  be  lilled  with 
the  treasures  of  the  Gentiles.  ||  That  day  would 
see  the  long -delayed  fuKilment  of  the  great 
promises  ;  1[  and  then  there  would  be  no  comparison 
between  the  first  temple  and  the  second,  for  the 
glory  of  the  latter  House  would  far  excel  the  glory 
of  the  former. 

iii.  Third  prophecy  :  December  ;  2^*""^'.  On  this 
occasion  Haggai  came  before  the  people  with  a 
parable,  a  warning,  and  a  promise.  There  was 
much  still  to  depress  the  spirit  of  the  builders 

•  In  v.io  the  second  word  □r'?];, '  for  your  sake,'  is  prob.  an 
erroneous  repetition  o(  the  first  i3"'?K.  In  v.i2  the  second 
D^'n^S  'their  God,'  is  rendered  by  LXX,  Syr.  Vulg.  'unto 
them,'  Di7'!?t|,  which  is  to  be  preferred. 

t  V.is  is  suspicious ;  it  interrupts  the  connexion  between 
V.12  and  V.14;  and  it  is  not  in  Haggai's  style,  e.g.  for  ''  '^[H^ri 
H.  writes  K'3}ri,  for''  ni3S^53  he  writes  in^ip  l^jj;  v.  12.  See 
Bohme,  ZATW  vii.  215;  Stade,  GVIii.  ll/n.;  Wellh.  Skiz.  u. 
Vorarb.  v.  109  ;  Nowack,  A7.  Proph.  30.5.  Tlie  last  part  of  the 
verse  may  have  been  taken  from  2*.  On  this  verse  was  based 
the  curious  tradition  that  Hagfjai,  like  John  the  Baptist  and 
Malachi,  was  really  an  angel  in  human  form.  See  Jerome, 
Opera,  ed.  Bened.  1704,  tom.  iii.  p.  1691,  and  Cyril  Alex.  Opera, 
ea.  I(i38,  tom.  iii.  p.  637,  commenting  on  this  verse. 

X  The  parallel  account  in  Ezr  312  refers  to  the  second  year  of 
the  Return.  But  as  Ezr  3813  was  written  long  after  the  events 
recorded  (see  above),  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  '  weeping  of 
the  old  men '  really  belongs  to  thin  occasion  (so  the  contem- 
porary authorities,  Hag  23,  Zee  41O),  and  has  been  transferred 
to  the  earlier  date  under  a  misapprehension. 

I  The  first  part  of  v.s  down  to  '  Eg^-pt '  scarcely  makes 
grammar  (RVm  has  to  insert  'Remember'),  and  interrupts 
the  context.  LXX  omits.  Prob.  a  marginal  gloss,  which  has 
crept  into  the  text.  '  ily  spirit  abidelh  in  the  midst  of  you ' 
(Zee  46)  will  thus  follow  '  I  am  with  you.' 

II  In  V.7  translate  'and  the  desirable  things  of  all  the  nations 
shall  come.'  The  word  irncn  is  sing.,  but  collective  in  mean- 
ing, and  80  construed  with  a  plur.  vb.;  of.  Is  605.  xhe  con- 
struction is  rightly  understood  by  LXX  *«;  r.lu  t«  i»x«t«, 
Pesh.  Targ.  Ital.  Old  interi>reters  referred  the  verse  directly 
to  the  Messiah,  e.g.  Vulg.  et  veniet  degideratus  cunctig  genti- 
bug,  and  Jerome,  Comment,  in  loc.  This  trn  is  not  correct,  but 
the  verse  is  Messianic,  in  the  same  sense  as  Is  00. 

%  Such  as  Mic  41-  2,  Is  22  3  605-7- 11. 1.1. 17  6I6,  Jer  .31"  ;  cf .  Zee  2ii 
828,  To  14*.  Apparently,  Haggai's  idea  is  that  the  Messianic 
era  will  begin  nnmediately  after  the  great  upheaval  which  is 
to  follow  the  completion  of  the  temple.  In  v."  LXX  begins  a 
new_sen_tence  with  'And  in  this  place  .  .  .,'  adding  *«i  t'lpr.tr.y 
•^vx^f  III  irtpiiTotr.riv  irxtri  T»i«T/re>Ti  t»v  ivctrriiirect  t«»  txit  TCVT»y, 
which  Wellh.  (Sk.  u.  Vorarb.  v.  169)  ingeniously  reproduces  by 
nin  S>J'rin  091?'?  n"iD;n  '73  rivn^  cb:  ni^e^i  (cf.  1  Ch  118,  Ex  918, 
Ps  1227),  'and  rest  of  soul,  to  rejmir  all'  tlie  foundation,  to  raise 
up  this  temple.'  The  sentence  is  so  peculiar  that  it  is  difficult 
to  regard  it  as  a  mere  mldition  of  LX.v  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  why  it  should  have  dropped  out  of  the  MT.  It 
is  not  required  to  complete  the  sense  of  the  passage. 


besides  the  discouraging  comparisons  of  those  who 
could  not  look  beyond  the  glories  of  the  past. 
Nothing  as  yet  had  taken  place  to  correspond 
with  the  inspiring  hopes  of  the  prophet.  The 
general  state  was  one  of  misery,  not  far  from 
famine.  The  drought  lasted  so  long  that  it  seemed 
liopeless  to  expect  any  produce  from  the  land. 
The  seed  lay  useless  in  the  barns  ;  it  was  im- 
jiossible  to  sow  it  in  the  sun-parched  earth ;  the 
vines  and  tig-trees  had  borne  no  fruit  (v.'*).  And 
yet,  said  the  people,  is  not  tlie  land  holy,  the 
favoured  soil  of  J"?  Has  He  not  pledged  His 
promise  to  it  ?    Is  not  His  altar  here  ? 

To  show  the  falseness  of  this  reasoning,  which 
argued  that  because  the  land  was  holy  therefore  it 
must  be  fruitful,  Haggai  asks  the  priests  for  in- 
struction (torah)  on  a  ceremonial  point ;  their 
reply  suggests  the  true  principle.  The  contagion 
of  holiness  is  transmitted  only  slightly,  if  at  all 
(Lv  6'-^),  while  uncleanness  has  a  far-reaching 
effect  (Lv  7-^,  Nu  19'-*).  Altar*  and  sacrifices 
avail  nothing  while  the  people  neglect  their  first 
duty.  To  allow  the  temple  to  lie  in  ruins  is  the 
guilt  which  taints  everything  ;  the  blight  which 
rests  upon  the  land  is  a  proof  and  punishment  of 
their  uncleanness.t  But  now  that  they  have  set 
to  work  in  earnest,  and  laid  tlie  foundation  of  the 
temple  {v.^''),t  better  days  will  follow.  The  seed 
is  in  the  barns — it  shall  yield  a  harvest ;  the  vines 
and  the  fig-trees,  as  yet  unfruitful,  shall  yield 
their  wine  and  oil ;  and  God's  blessing  shall  descend 
upon  His  land  (v.^*). 

iv.  Fourth  prophccif :  Stame  date  as  iii.  The 
prophet  turns  from  the  people  to  the  prince,  and 
addresses  Zerubbabel  alone.  In  the  vast  upheaval 
which  is  to  accompany  the  approaching  judgement,§ 
Zerubbabel  will  remain  unshaken.  As  tlie  repre- 
sentative of  the  Davidic  dynasty,  and  thereiore 
the  object  of  patriotic  hopes,  ||  he  receives  an 
assurance  of  the  divine  protection  and  the  per- 
petuity of  his  race.H  Under  Persian  domination 
the  prophet  dare  not  promise  more. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  prophecies  of 
Haggai  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  very  abbrevi- 
ated form.  It  is  the  main  heads  of  his  discourses, 
rather  than  the  discourses  themselves,  that  have 
been  preserved.  Compared  with  Amos  and  Hosea, 
the  style  of  Haggai  is  monotonous  and  prosaic. 
He  is  fond  of  repetitions,  e.g.  the  reiterated  '  Con- 

*  In  V.14  <  there'  points  to  the  altar  erected  immediately  after 
the  Return  (Ezr  33).     LXX  adds  at  the  end  of  the  verse  iVi«i»  riv 

a,uTaj>,  xcti  iijLiruTt  U  frCkciii  ixiyx"'"-'-  So  Ital.  But  first  clause 
is  a  corrupt  reading  of  in'B'  Djinp^  jy  as  "i"^  cnnp^  ]y,  and 
does  not  belong  to  this  place  ;  the  second  clause  is  a  gloss  adapted 
to  the  context ;  the  third  is  taken  from  Am  510  (Wellh.  in  loc). 

t  V.15  '  From  this  day  and  upwards ' ;  the  latter  word  points 
to  the  future  (cf.  1  S  1613  etc.)  ;  but  before  giving  a  i^romise  for 
the  future  (v.is)  the  prophet  recalls,  in  a  parenthesis,  the 
sufferings  of  the  past  16  years  (vv.i6. 17)  as  a  warning.  In  v.i' 
the  words  '7N  crjpK  px  are  untranslatable  and  corrupt.  Read 
'7N  QMS'  jiSl  'and  ye  did  not  turn  unto  me'  (Am  4!",  from 
which  other  expressions  in  this  verse  are  taken). 

t  V.I8  the  meaning  is,  '  Consider,  from  this  day  and  onwards, 
nay,  start  from  the  daj^  when  the  foundations  were  laid  four 
months  ago ;  J"'s  blessm^  will  date  from  the  time  when  the 
work  began.'  The  date  in  v.is  is  awkward  and  unnecessary  ; 
I>erhaps  mserted  by  a  reader  from  v.'u. 

§  Some  verb  seems  to  have  fallen  out  at  the  end  of  v. 22 ; 
Wellh.  suggests  ^S?;  '  shall  fall.' 

II  What  Haggai  hints,  Zechariah  makes  more  explicit ;  Zerub- 
babel is  to  be  the  Messianic  king  of  the  future  (Zee  38  0"*-). 

IT '  For  the  signet,'  cf.  Jer  'Z&K  Ca  S«,  Sir  49ii.  The  authen- 
ticity of  vv.202r  has  been  questioned  by  Bohme  (ZAT^V  vii. 
215  ff.)  on  the  ground  of  {a)  certain  differences  of  style,  e.g.  v.20 
'  the  word  of  J"  came  unto  H.'  instead  of  the  usual  '  the  word  of 
J"  came  by  the  hand  of  H.  the  proiihet,'  and  ($)  the  repetition 
of  the  nrophecy  in  2«'>  7».  With  regard  to  (a)  cf.  v.io  and  Jer 
4613,  MT  and  LXX  ;  no  great  weight  can  be  laid  upon  the  form 
in  which  such  sentences  have  been  handed  down.  With  regard 
to  (fi),  the  prophecy  docs  not  go  beyond  prophetic  thought  in 
Haggai's  time  ;  and  as  it  is  addressed  to  Zerub.  alone  (hence 
I  rt-^  v.20)  the  repetition  is  natural,  and  forms  a  fitting  conclusion 
I  to  the  book. 
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^ider  your  ways,'  '  saith  J"  of  hosts  '  (2''*-  ^),  and 
the  re))eated  address  to  Zerahbabel  and  Joshua  by 
their  full  titles.  At  the  same  time  he  is  capable 
of  finer  writing,  e.q.  !••"  2*- '•"•**.  Compared 
with  his  colleaj^e  Zechariah,  Hagf^ai  shows  less 
freedom  and  variety  in  his  description  of  the 
Messianic  a^e.  Both  prophets  belong  to  the  period 
of  the  decline  of  prophecy.  They  seem  to  be 
conscious  that  their  prophetic  gift  does  not  possess 
the  direct  and  copious  inspiration  of  the  earlier 
jjrophets  ;  for  they  are  careful  to  assert  repeatedly 
that  their  word  is  the  word  of  J".  In  one  respect 
they  belonj;  to  the  pre-exilic  type,  inasmuch  as, 
like  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  their  names  and  j 
personalities,  and  the  historical  circumstances  of  \ 
their  ministrj-,  are  well  known.  Otherwise,  they  i 
belong  to  tlie  new  school  of  religious  thought 
which  was  the  product  of  the  Exile.  Before  the 
Exile,  prophecy  was  mainly  concerned  with  de- 
nunciation of  national  sins  and  threats  of  impending 
judgment,  with  summons  to  repentance  and  morsu 
reformation  ;  the  prophets  had  to  resist  the  semi- 
idolatrous  worship  of  a  corrupt  society.  But  after 
the  Exile  the  conditions  were  altered  ;  tendencies 
towards  apostasy  and  idolatry  had  disappeared  ; 
and  we  find  that  the  main  int«re5t  of  Haggai  is 
centred  in  the  temple,  and  his  prophetic  gift  is 
exercised  in  urging  the  restoration  of  a  material 
fabric.  This  change  in  the  subject-matter  of 
prophecy  'is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  inferior 
religious  capacity  of  the  post -exilic  period.'* 
DiHerent  circumstances  called  for  a  different  form 
of  religious  expression.  New  problems  had  arisen  ; 
it  was  the  work  of  Haggai,  and  of  the  religious 
teachers  who  followed  him,  to  meet  these  problems, 
and  to  interpret  the  religion  of  Israel  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  of  a  new  age. 

According  to  Jewish  tradition,  Haggai  (with 
Zechariah,  Malachi,  etc.)  was  a  member  of  the 
Great  Synagogue  :  see  Talm.  Baha  Bathra,  fol.  15a, 
with  Itashi's  comment.  In  Aboth  R.  JS'athan, 
fol.  •23b,  Haggai,  Zech.,  and  Mai.  are  said  to  have 
received  the  tradition  from  the  prophets  who  were 
before  them,  and  to  have  handed  it  on  to  the  men 
of  the  Great  Synagogue. 

The  versions  mention  Haggai  (and  Zechariah)  in 
the  headings  of  the  following  psalms : — LXX  Ps  1.37. 
(Tischend.)  145.  146.  147.  148.  Vulg.  Ps  111  '  Alle- 
luUt,  reversionis,  Aggcei  et  Zacharice,'  145.  Itala 
(Jerome)  Ps  6  'cantieum  Hieremice  et Aggcei de  verba 
percgrinationis,  quando  incipiebant  proficisci,^  111 
Nestle).  Pesh.  Ps  125.  126.  145.  146.  147.  148 
iLee).  With  these  cf.  Epiphanius  (De  fiiis  pro- 
phitarum,  ed.  1682,  torn.  ii.  p.  248),  who  says  of 
Haggai,  k<u  avriK  til/aWe  iK€i  (ev  'lepowraKrifi)  xpOros 
aWTjXoi'id.  Epiphan.  also  tells  us  that  Haggai  the 
prophet,  while  stUl  young,  went  up  from  Babylon, 
and  prophesied  openly  about  the  return  {€-ri(rrpo^>^) 
of  the  people,  and  saw  the  building  of  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  where  he  died  and  was  buried 
honourably  near  the  priests.  This  tradition  of 
Epiphan.  is  copied  by  Dorotheus  {Synopsis  de  vita 
et  inorte  prophetarum.  Max.  biblioth.  vet.  patr., 
Lugd.,  torn.  iii.  p.  422),  and  by  Hesychius  of  Jems. 
(ed.  Migne,  1865,  p.  1362),  who  says  that  Haggai 
was  born  in  Babylon  and  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
and  was  buried  near  the  priests  because  he  was  of 
priestly  race. 

Literature. — A.  Kohler,  IHe  naehexilisdten  Propheten 
erkldrti.  Hayoai,  1S60  ;  T.  T.  Perovme,  Haggai  and  Zechariah 
in  the  Camb.  BiUe,  laS6  ;  J.  Wellhausen,  Skizzen  «.  Vorarbeitetx, 
V.  1S92  ;  Andre,  Le  Prophite  Aqgie,  1895  ;  Xowack,  Kl.  Proph. 
1S9-  ;  G.  A.  Smith,  Tu>:lr«  Proph.  n.  1898 ;  Bohme,  Z^  TIT,  1837, 
p.  215 ff.  :  Stade.  GVI  ii.  2,  1SS8;  Hunter,  After  the  Exiie,  L 
ch.  \ii.  IsSO  ;  Ed.  Meyer,  EntMehung  de»  JudeiUhwns,  1896, 
etc.    See  also  the  literature  at  end  of  art.  EzRA-XEiiEMiAn. 

G.  A.  Cooke. 
HAGGI  ('i-  '  bom  on  a  festival '). — Son  of  Gad, 
*  See  Montefiore,  Hibb.  Lectures,  1892,  p.  297  f . 


Gn  46'«,  Nu  26"  P.     Patronymic,  Haggites,  Nu 
26". 

HAGGIAH  (.T;if5  '  feast  of  J" ').— A  Levite,  de- 
scended from  Merari,  1  Ch  6*.     See  Gexealogv. 

HAGGITES.— See  Haggi. 

HAGGITH  (.Tin  •  festal ').— One  of  David's  wives, 
known  to  us  only  as  the  mother  of  Adonijah, 
David's  fourth  son,  whom  she  bare  to  him  at 
Hebron,  i.e.  before  he  became  king  over  all  Israel 
(2  S  3*,  1  Ch  3-).  Adonijah  is  usually  introduced 
as  '  the  son  of  Haggith'  (1  K  P- "  2»). 

HAGIOGRAPHA.— See  Bible,  Old  Testamext. 

HAGRI  (n^n,  AV  Haggeri).— Father  of  Mibhar, 
one  of  David's  heroes,  1  Ch  11**.  Instead  of 
n?n-]2  inzo,  the  parallel  passage  2  S  23**  reads 
Ij?  'i?  n^k?  'of  Zobah,  Bani  the  Gadite,'  which 
is  probably  the  correct  text.  (Cf.  Driver,  iJei. 
Text  of  Sam.  ad  loc.,  and  Kittel  on  1  Ch  11^). 

HAGRITE  Cl^n).  —  Jaziz  the  Hagrit«  (AV 
Hagerite)  was  'over  the  flocks'  of  king  Darid, 
1  Ch  27^'.     See  next  article. 

HAGRITES  (1  Ch  5«-»9-»  AV  Hagarites).— 
Hagarenes  (AV  and  RV  Ps  83«,  but  RVm  has 
Hagrites),  cxirll^i,  c-K^.z.y],  cn;n  (LXX  'Ayafnjpoi, 
' A'/~/af)T}Poi,  'Ayapaltn,  'Ayepdioi).  Whether  the  tribe 
was  of  Aramaean  or  Arabian  origin  is  uncertain. 
The  name  first  appears  in  history  in  1  Ch  5'"  in 
the  story  of  the  campaign  of  the  Reubenites  in  the 
days  of  Saul,  in  which  the  H.  are  described  as 
driven  out  of  the  district  lying  to  the  east  of 
GUead.  They  are  also  named  along  with  the  two 
Ishmaelitish  tribes,  Jetur  and  NaphLsh  (1  Ch  1", 
Gn  25"),  and  an  otherwise  unknown  tribe,  Nodab, 
as  the  chief  object  of  attack  on  the  part  of  the 
three  Israelitish  tribes  east  of  the  .Jordan,  on  which 
occasion,  according  to  our  present  text,  the  H.  and 
their  allies  lost  10<J,000  men  (1  Ch  5'"-).  That  their 
wealth  consisted  in  cattle  is  indicated  in  the  same 
passage  bv  the  statement  that  no  less  than  50,000 
camels,  2oO,00<3  sheep,  and  2<XK)  asses  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors.  The  question  has  been 
often  raised  as  to  whether  the  name  H.  designate 
a  particular  tribe.  Bertheau  on  1  Ch  5^*  assumes 
that  the  name  is  a  late  designation  of  the  Bedawin 
tribes  of  Arabia  generally  current  in  the  times  of 
the  Chronicler.  It  does  indeed  so  happen  that  the 
name  occurs  only  in  very  late  ^vritings,  only  in  Ch 
and  in  Ps  83.  Yet  even  there,  at  least  in  the 
psalm  just  referred  to,  it  occurs  alongside  of  the 
names  of  other  Arabian  and  even  Ishmaelitish 
tribes,  which  would  have  been  included  under  it 
had  it  been  used  in  this  general  sense.  Many  of 
the  Jewish  writers  assumeo  that  the  H.  were  simply 
the  descendants  of  Hagar.  DiOmann  and  others 
think  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  name  has 
any  connexion  with  that  of  Ishmael's  mother.  It 
is  not  even  quite  certain  that  thevwere  Ishmaelites. 
It  is,  however,  quite  evidently  tKe  intention  of  the 
Chronicler  to  represent  the  H.  as  including  several 
other  Ishmaelite  tribes,  without  perhaps  regarding 
them  as  coextensive  with  the  Ishmaelites.  That 
he  associated  their  name  with  that  of  Hagar  is  also 
highly  probable.  Their  name  occurs  in  the  midst 
of  a  group  of  Aramaean  tribes  (Schrader,  COT,  ii. 
32)  in  the  list  of  Tiglath-pileser  m.  (c.  B.C.  727). 
In  all  probability  thev  are  the  same  as  the  'Aypdioi. 
of  the  Greek  geographers,  described  as  neighbours 
of  the  Nabataeans  in  jsorthem  Arabia  (Strabo,  xn. 
iv.  2 ;  Pliny,  vi.  32 ;  Ptolem.  V.  xLx.  2).  They  are 
certainly  not  to  be  identified  witli  the  Gerr- 
haeans,   a  rich  commercial  people  on  the  Persian 
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Gulf,  of  peaceable  habits,  (piite  unlike  the  restless 
combative  Hagrites.  Wliether  or  not  the  ot  viol 
'A.yap  of  Bar  3'^  are  to  be  identified  with  the  H.  is 
a  matter  of  little  conseauence.  Perhafis  this  late 
writer,  belonj^inj;  to  the  later  years  of  the  apostolic 
apje,  intended  only  a  vague  reference  to  cliildren 
of  the  East  famous  for  their  wisdom.  The  strange 
fancy  that  reads  a  reference  to  this  people  in  St. 
Paul's  allegory  of  Hagar  and  Sinai  (Gal  4*'')  need  only 
l»e  mentioned  as  a  curiosity  in  exegesis.  On  the  use 
and  probable  meaning  of  the  word  Hagar  in  that 
I)assage,  see  an  admirable  and  extremely  interesting 
note  in  Lightfoot's  Galatians^o  (IHiX)),  pp.  192-200. 
If,  as  some  believe,  we  have  a  reminiscence  of  the 
H.  in  the  name  Hedjftz,  applied  to  the  northern 
jiart  of  the  strip  of  land  to  the  ea.st  of  the  Red  Sea, 
Ave  must  8\ippose  them  to  have  been  driven  gradu- 
allv  southward  from  their  earlier  home.  Indi- 
vi(lual  Hagrites  appear  in  the  history  of  David — 
one,  named  Jaziz,  as  the  king's  chief  shepherd 
(1  Ch  27'").  another,  named  Mibhar,  as  one  of  the 
heroes  about  the  king  (1  Ch  ll**).  But  see  preceding 
two  articles. 

Literature.— Ewald,  Ilittory  of  Israel,  i.  p.  315  ;  Steiner  in 
Schcnkel,  Bibellexikon,  ii.  572  f.  ;  Kautzsch  in  Riehin,  Hand- 
wiirterbtich,  bf>l  t.  See  also  Oheyne,  Book  of  Psalms,  London, 
1S8S,  p.  2;W,  and  Oi-igin  of  the  Psalter,  1891,  p.  97;  Glaser, 
Skizze,  ii.  407.  J.  MaCPHERSON. 

HAHIROTH See  PlHAiiiitOTir. 

HAIL. — The  interjection  Il.iil  :  was  originally  an 
adj.  meaning  '  healthy,' '  in  good  health,'  and  came 
from  the  Scand.  heUl,  'hale,'  'whole.'  It  appears 
as  a  salutation  in  the  oldest  English,  but  always 
joined  to  the  verb  '  to  be '  in  the  imperat.  and 
retaining  its  adj.  force.  Thus  in  Anglo-Sax. 
Gospels,  Lk  V»  'ml  wes  thu'  =  'Hale  be  thou!' 
Mt  28»  '  Hale  wese  ge'=  '  Hale  be  ye.'  So  '  All 
liail'  meant  originally  'altogether  whole,'  hail 
being  still  an  adj.  But  the  verb  being  omitted, 
'  hail '  and  '  all  hail '  came  to  be  used  purely  as  an 
interjection.  And  so  Sliaks.  is  able  to  use  '  all 
hail ! '  apart  from  the  construction  of  the  sentence, 
Rich.  II.  IV.  i.  169— 

'Did  they  not  sometime  crj'  "all  h.ail"  to  me? 
So  Judas  did  to  Christ.' 

And  in  Macbeth,  i.  v.  6,  he  turns  '  all  hail '  into  a 
verb,  'Whiles  I  stood  rapt  in  the  wonder  of  it, 
came  missives  from  the  king,  who  all-hailed  me, 
"  Thane  of  CaAvdor."  ' 

Hail !  is  found  in  the  Gospels  only,  and  always 
as  tr.  of  Xa(pe  (the  imperat.  of  xa^pe"',  to  rejoice),  a 
common  salutation  in  Greek  writers,  and  repre- 
sented in  Lat.  by  Ave  !  or  Salve  !  The  Vulg.  uses 
'  Ave  ! '  in  all  the  passages,  Mt  26''»  27^,  Mk  15^8^ 
Lk  !'■*,  Jn  19^.  The  Eng.  '  hail '  is  as  old  as  Wye; 
it  was  introduced  again  by  Tind.  and  accepted  by 
all  the  VSS  except  Gen.  in  Mt  26J»  21^  '  God  save 
thee.'  In  Mt  28®  the  plu.  xn^pf^-e  occurs,  Avhere 
Wye.  gave  '  Heil  ye '  ;  but  Tind.  '  All  hayle,'  whom 
the  rest  of  the  VSS  followed,  except  Gen.  '  God 
save  you.'  .1.  Hastings. 

HAIL  (Tj;  hdrnd,  ij  xa^afa)  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture  31  times,  and  always  as  an  in.strument  of 
divine  judgment.  A  grievous  hail  was  the  seventh 
plague  in  E<^'pt  (Ex  9^8*^) ;  and  as  in  that  country 
iiail,  like  rain,  falls  rarely,  and  when  it  occurs  is 
generally  slight  (the  annual  rainfall  in  Cairo  being 
under  an  inch),  the  catastrophe  was  the  more 
remarkable,  and  was  the  first  of  the  plagues  which 
were  directlj'  fatal  to  men  (vv.'®-  ^).  Hail  is,  liow- 
ever,  not  unknoAvn  in  Egypt.  On  Aiig.  1.3.  18.S2, 
a  brief  and  local  but  severe  hailshoAver  fell,  and 
some  of  the  stones  are  said  to  have  weighed  several 
ounces. 

The  ancient  Egyptian  word  for  hail,  dr,  is  also 


applied  to  a  driving  shower  of  sand  and  stones  :  in 
the  contest  between  Horus  and  Set,  Isis  is  described 
as  sending  upon  the  latter  di-  n  id,  '  a  hail  of  sand.' 
In  Coptic  hail  is  named  aA  nte  T(})e,  '  stones  from 
heaven.' 

Lightning  bein"  also  comparatively  infrecjuent, 
this  feature  of  the  plague  is  emphasized  in  the 
narrative,  '  flashing  continually  amidst  the  hail ' 
(RVm  v.2^;  see  also  Wis  W^"-,  Sir  46«,  Ps  18"- '^ 
78«  105''2). 

Hail  accompanies  electrical  disturbances,  and  is 
commonest  at  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  before 
the  ascending  current  from  the  heated  land  is 
establislied,  and  when  tliere  is  tiie  greatest  varia- 
tion of  temperature  and  amount  of  vapour  in  suc- 
cessive strata  of  the  atmosphere.  The  vapour, 
carried  aloft  by  whirling  currents,  condenses  as  it 
ascends  through  colder  strata  into  Avat^rdrops 
Avhich  at  higher  levels  become  frozen,  and,  Avhen 
carried  laterally  out  of  the  ascending  current,  fall 
as  hail.  Often  in  their  descent  they  are  again 
caught  by  the  ascending  vortices  and  become  nuclei 
of  additional  condensation,  becoming  coated  Avitli 
fresh  lamella;  of  ice.  (For  forms  of  hailstones  see 
Buchan's  Meteorology,  2nd  ed.  p.  106).  In  the  act  of 
falling,  hailstones  often  cohere,  forming  by  the  pro- 
cess of  regelation  solid  masses,  Aviiicli  do  immense 
damage  to  vegetation,  and  notably  to  vines  (Ps 
78"**).  Prof.  Joannis  of  Bordeaux  records  the  fall 
of  stones  of  200  grammes  weight. 

The  localization  of  the  plague  (Ex  9'-*)  is  in 
accord  with  common  experience.  The  great  hail- 
storm of  13th  July  1788,  Avhich  destroyed  property 
valued  at  £1,000,000,  crossed  Europe  in  tAvo  belts 
about  12  miles  apart,  each  belt  being  from  7  to 
10  miles  Avide  and  about  400  miles  long.  The  hail- 
shoAver  of  18th  April  1850,  Avhich  destroyed  £27,000 
Avorth  of  property  in  Dublin,  left  a  Avhole  district 
of  the  city  untouched. 

The  season  of  the  i)lague  Avas  probably  the  end 
of  Jan.,  Avhen  the  Hax  Avas  in  bloom  and  the  barley 
(which  ripens  6months  aftersoAving,  and  is  harvested 
about  the  end  of  Feb. )  Avas  in  the  ear  (v.^').  Wheat, 
Avhich  does  not  come  into  ear  until  about  a  month 
later,  escaped  (v. ^2),  to  become  afterAvards  the  prey 
of  the  locusts  (10^*).  At  this  season  hailstorms  are 
most  frequent  in  Levantine  lands.  The  storm  in 
the  HaurAn,  recorded  by  Mohammed  el-Chateb 
el-BosraAvi,  Avhich  destroyed  many  men  and  an 
immense  number  of  cattle,  occurred  in  Feb.  1860. 

Hail  falls  most  commonly  by  day,  at  the  time 
AA'hen  men  are  at  their  AAork  (Ex  9"*-  ^).  Out  of 
440  consecutive  hailstorms  registered,  only  18 
occurred  at  night.  This  was  noticed  long  ago  by 
Venerable  Bede,  '  interdiu  saepius  quam  uoctu 
decidunt'  (Dc  Nat.  Her.  xxxiv.). 

In  Ps  78^8  hs;n  is  used  as  a  parallel  Avith  bdrad. 
This  is  a  hapax  legomenon,  and  is  tr.  '  frost '  (AV 
and  RV),  but  Kimchi  and  Ibn  Ezra  regard  it  as 
meaning  '  hail.'  It  is  rendered  in  AVm  and  RVm 
'  great  hailstones,'  Avhich  is  probably  correct. 
Rashi  and  the  Targumists  suppose  that  the  Avord 
refers  to  locusts  (see  also  Lees  Lexicon,  p.  211). 
LXX  has  irdxv],  hoar  frost.  Michaelis  and  Ges. 
conjecture  '  ants,'  but  these  guesses  are  groundless. 

By  hailstones  the  Amorites  Avere  smitten  at 
Bethhoron,  Jos  10",  and  the  size  of  the  stones  is 
here  emphasized,  as  in  Sir  46*.  There  are  many 
authentic  records  of  large  stones  formed  by  regela- 
tion. In  a  storm  at  Kazorla  in  Spain,  15th  June 
1829,  stones  fell  Avhich  Aveighed  2  kilos.,  and  in  the 
great  storm  of  24th  July  1818  in  Orkney  the  stones 
Avere  as  large  as  goose  eggs,  and  in  9  minutes 
9  inches  of  ice  had  fallen.  In  a  sinular  shoAver  on 
7th  May  1865  at  Cfttalet  the  hailstorms  are  said  in 
the  official  report  to  have  made  heaps  16  feet 
high.  One  great  concreted  mass  of  stones  Avhich 
fell   in   Hungary,  8th   May   1832,  Avas  3  feet  in 
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diameter,  and  another  was  measured  in  Ross-shire 
in  Aug.  1S49  which  was  20  feet  in  circumference. 
.Such  stones  do  immense  damage.  In  the  Indian 
and  Colonial  Exhibition  there  was  a  corrugated 
iron  roof  exhibited  which  was  pierced  in  several 
places  by  hailstones,  and  a  similar  occurrence  is 
rei>orted  by  an  eye-witness  in  Notes  and  Queries, 
Nov.  19,  1887.  (For  other  examples  of  destructive 
hailstorms  see  Thomson's  Meteorology,  1849).  Hail- 
storms of  great  severity  are  recorded  from  Bible 
lands  by  Kitto  and  Thomson  (Land  and  Book,  i.  86). 
The  discomtiture  of  armies  by  hail  is  not  confined 
to  this  instance.  Sennacherib's  advance  in  his 
7th  campaira,  as  recorded  on  the  Taylor  Cylinder, 
was  stopped  by  hail,  and  Esarhaddon's  army  en- 
oounteren  such  another  storm  in  the  land  of  Khani 
Rabbi  ( WAI  iii.  15).  In  1339  the  army  of  Edward 
III.  was  stopped  in  its  march  to  Chartres  by  hail 
iHolinshed) ;  and,  later,  a  violent  hailshower  com- 
pleted the  defeat  of  the  Austrian  army  at  Solferino 
llS59). 

In  Job  38-  God  speaks  of  the  treasuries  of  hail 
reserved  against  the  day  of  battle  and  war,  and  in 
Rev  8"  11^^  IG-J  hail  is  the  type  of  God's  judgment 
on  sin.  In  the  latter  passage  stones  of  the  weight 
of  a  talent,  i.e.  about  2  cubic  feet  in  bulk,  are 
mentioned.  In  Is  28-"^"  the  Assyrian  invasion  is 
figuratively  described  as  -rri  en  zerem  bdrcid,  a 
flowing  ot  hail,  called  in  v.^'  the  overflowing 
scourge,  which  is  to  sweep  away  the  Egyptian 
iillianee,  called  in  the  passage  'the  refuge  of  lies.' 
In  Is  SO**  it  is  the  power  which,  in  turn,  is  to  over- 
throw the  Assyrian.  The  *  hail  in  the  downfall  of 
the  forest '  of  Is  32'^  may  be  an  interjected  allusion 
to  the  Assyrian  invasion,  but  the  passage  with  its 
shifting  figures  and  assonances  is  peculiarly  obscure. 
Kimchi  conjectures  that  it  may  mean  that  it  will 
<mlv  hail  in  the  forest,  not  on  the  cultivated  land. 
In  6ag  2^"  hail  also  means  divine  chastisement. 

In  Ezk  13""^'  hail  represents  the  judgment  of 
Gotl  defeating  the  hypocrisy  which  would  conceal 
corruption;  'comminatio  Dei  qua  contumaces 
verberat '  (Rabanus,  de  Univcrso,  xxii.  18).  The 
word  used  here  and  in  Ezk  38"^  ^Z\)^  'elg&bish  is 
peculiar,  and  possibly  connected  with  the  gdbish  of 
Job  28^",  rendered  '  pearls '  in  AY,  '  crystal '  in  RV. 
In  the  rabbinical  comment  on  Bcrarhoth  (545)  the 
stones  of  'elgdhish  are,  by  a  false  etymology,  ex- 
plained as  hail  which  was  sent  at  the  prayer  of  a 
man  (Jos  10^^),  and  stopped  by  the  prayer  of  a  man 
(Ex  9^).  St.  Agobard,  Bp.  of  Lyons,  wrote  a 
treatise,  de  Grandine,  etc.,  to  disprove  the  notion 
of  human  instrumentality  in  the  procuring  of  hail 

(A.U.  835). 

•>ip 
LiTERATrsE. — Besides  the  literatore  above  referred  to,  see 
Hengstenberg,  die  Bueher  Jlote't  u.  Agypten,  1S41. 

A.  Mac.ujster. 
HAIR  (i;?r,  once  njz?  Is  7* ;  ••n;;v  ;  dpi^,  Kbfi-ri).— 
A  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  on  head  and  chin  was 
j  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  and  other  Semitic  peoples 
i  as  an  important  constituent  of  manly  grace. 
Absalom's  long  hair  is  noted  as  an  element  in  his 
much  prized  beauty  (2  S  14*).  Solomons  youthful 
horsemen,  '  in  the  most  delightful  flower  of  their 
age  .  .  .  had  long  heads  of  hair'  (Jos.  Ant.  vni. 
vii.  3).  It  was  an  admired  distinction  to  have 
]>ushy  (RVm  'curled')  locks,  'black  as  a  raven' 
(Ca  5^^).  The  phrase  ijx  nVj  'he  uncovereth  the 
ear'  (1  S  20^-^  22^),  may  possibly  refer  to  long 
locks,  covering  the  ear,  pushed  aside  to  whisper  a 
secret.  Among  women,  Jong  dark  tresses  were 
held  most  captivating  (Ca  7^),  and  they  have 
always  worn  the  hair  long  (Jn  IP,  1  Co  IP-^); 
but  in  NT  times  long  hair  was  a  dishonour  to  a 
man  (1  Co  11").  Men  dreaded  baldness,  as  sug- 
gesting a  suspicion  of  leprosy  (Lv  13*^'),  and  this 
possibly  explains  the  youths'  disrespectful  conduct 
to  Elisha  (2  K  2^). 


Other  Asiatics,  and  the  Greeks,  observed  similar 
customs.  The  Babylonians  wore  their  hair  long, 
'  binding  their  heads  with  turbans'  (Herod,  i.  195). 
The  Greeks  loved  rich  waving  hair ;  the  youthful 
gods,   Bacchus    and    Apollo,    were    figured    with 

Elenteous   locks.      The   Egyptians,   on   the  other 
and,  shaved  both  head  and  face.      To  be  un- 
shaven marked  the  sloven ;  if,  however,  this  was 
due  to  hardships  of  war,  it  was  honourable  (Wil- 
kinson,  Ancient    Egyptians,   ii.   330).      Enslaved 
foreigners  were  forced  to  shave  (Gn  41'*).     The 
long-haired  Asiatics  and  Greeks  excited  among 
the  Egyptians  both  ridicule  and  disgust  (Herod, 
ii.  37,  49,  91).    Boys'  heads  were  shaven  very  early. 
Herodotus  accounts  for  the  strength  of  Egyptian 
,  skulls  by  their  exposure,  clean-shaven,  to  the  full 
t  glare  of  the  sun  (Herod,  iii.  12).     The  locks  in 
front  of  the  ears  were  preserved,  as  the  sign  of 
\  immaturity,   and    removed   when    manhood    was 
reached.     These    locks    are    represented    on    the 
;  statues  of  Harpocrates  and  other  younger  deities 
j  (Wilk.  iiL  130).     Adult  princes  wore  a  badge  at 
,  the  side  of  the  head,  which  perhaps  contained  the 
j  youthftd  lock  in  earlier  days,  and  continued  to 
!  indicate  that  while  the  father  lived  they  had  not 
}  attained  the  dignity  of  kinghood  (ib.   iii.    326). 
;  Large  use  was  made  of  false  hair,  in  wigs  {ib.  u. 
\  229)  and  in  beards,  to  the  forms  of  which  special 
significance  attached  (see  Beard).     Women  wore 
their  own  hair,   plentiful    growth    being  highly 
esteemed.     A  woman's  head  was  never  shaved  ; 
but  the  locks,   when  long    and    beautiful,   were 
sometimes  cut  ofF  and  preserved,  to  be  laid  in  her 
tomb    after    death    (ib.   ii.    21  n.).      The    slave- 
woman's  hair  was  difierently  dressed  from   that 
of  her  mistress  (ib.  ii.  338,  339).    Moslem  influence 
has  modified  Egyptian  customs.     In   shaving  the 
heads  of  men  and  boys  a  tuft  is  left  on  the  crown  ; 
the  cheek  above  the  under  jaw  is  shaven,  and  the 
part  under  the  chin.     The  moustache  is  left  un- 
shaven.    Female  infants  are  never  shaved  ;   and 
women  wear  their  hair  long,  usually  in  plaits  and 
ringlets. 

Of  the  terms  used  for  dressing  the  hair,  and  the 
fashions  of  wearing  it  among  the  Hebrews,  we 
may  note  the  following : — r.r;-;;,  LXX  aeipal  (Jg 
jgil.  i9)_  Qf  Samson's  '  seven  locks,'  which  probably 
resembled  the  long  '  plaits '  aflected  now  by  the 
young  Arab  warriors.  Jezebel  'tired  her  head,' 
-='81  (2  K  9*^),  which  means  simply  that  she  set 
her  hair  in  order,  rvi-i  'locks'  (Ca  4'-'  6^,  Is  47* 
AV,  following  Kimchi ;  RV,  following  LXX  [in 
Ca  auhr-qcii,  in  Is  /caraicdXi^/x/ta],  tr.  '  veil ').  pj£  (Ca 
4*),  literally  '  collar '  or  '  necklace,'  may  have  been 
a  lock  falling  round  the  neck — Vulg.  in  uno  erine 
colli  tui.  c-ffiS?  (Ca  5"),  LXX  eXdrat,  Vulg.  elathce 
palmarum,  tresses  hanging  gracefully  like  the 
pendulous  palm  branches,  r.f^  (Ca  7' ;  compare  Is 
38^),  is  a  figure  supplied  by  the  thrum,  or  slender 
threads  binding  the  web  to  the  weaver's  beam. 
c-rrn  (Ca  7' ;  compare  Gn  30=»-  *^),  probably 
'  gutters,'  or  channels  conveying  water  to  the 
flocks,  their  orderly  arrangement  suggesting  flow- 
ing tresses,  .-trpr  -r;:?  (Is  3-^),  literally  '  turned 
work,'  applied  to  curls,  or  artificially  twisted  hair. 
ns'v  '  a  lock,'  probably  the  forelock,  from  the 
curve  resembling  that  of  a  flower  or  wing.  Judith 
'braided,'  dUTo^e,  'the  hairs  of  her  head'  (10^). 
For  other  references  to  modes  of  wearing  the  hair, 
see  1  Ti  2^,  IP  3^  Jos.  Ant.  xiy.  ix.  4,  and  BJ 
IV.  ix.  10. 

That  the  barber's  trade  was  practised  we  know 
from  Ezk  5^.  The  hairdresser  and  the  instru- 
ments of  his  art  figure  in  the  Mishna  (Shabboth, 
§  6).  The  Egyptians  used  wooden  combs,  with 
large  teeth  on  one  side  and  small  on  the  other, 
ornamented  as  if  for  wearing  in  the  hair  (Wilk. 
ii.    349).     Ointment  was  commonly  used  by  the 


Hebrews  in  dressing  the  hair  (Ru  3",  2  S  14", 
Va  92'»  133-,  Ec  if,  Mt  6",  Jos.  Ant.  XIX. 
iv.  1).  Anointing  the  hair  was  a  sign  of  festivity 
(Ps  45'')  and  a  mark  of  hospitality  (Ps  23»,  Lk  7«). 
Solomon's  youn"  liorsenien  produced  striking 
ett'ects  by  siirinkling  their  heads  witli  gold  dust 
every  day  (Jos.  Anf.  viil.  vii.  3).  Herod  the  Great 
dyed  his  liair  to  conceal  his  great  age  (Ant.  xvi. 
viii.  1);  but  the  practice  was  unusual  (Mt  5^). 
Wigs  were  not  unknown  (Jos.  Vita,  II).  Orientals 
have  from  of  old  worn  ornaments  in  tlie  hair.  It 
is  doubtful  if  o-;'?;?  (Is  3'*),  LXX  inir\6Kia,  were 
'networks'  (RVm)  or  sun-shaped  ornaments,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  crescent  or  moon  -  shaped, 
mentioned  in  the  same  verse  (Schrceder,  De  Vest. 
Mill.  Heb.  cap.  2).  To-day  coins  are  most  used  by 
women  :  the  long  plaits  often  worn  have  frequently 
one  or  more  gold  pieces  dangling  at  the  end.  A 
blue  bead  knotted  into  the  hair  of  children  is  a 
potent  charm  against  the  evil  eye. 

The  Hebrews  Avere  forbidden  to  cut  off  the 
comers  of  their  hair  (Lv  19'-'').  They  may  have 
atlopted  the  Egj^ptian  practice  of  wearing  the 
front  locks  in  youth,  removing  them  on  the 
threshold  of  manhood.  But  neiglibouring  peoples 
attached  a  religious  significance  to  this  act.  The 
Arabians  cut  their  hair  in  imitation  of  Orotal — 
the  Arabian  Bacchus—'  in  a  circular  form,  shaving 
it  round  the  temples'  (Herod,  iii.  8).  This  usage 
is  referred  to  in  Jer  9^  25'-^  49^-.  The  young  man 
wore  his  front  locks  untouched ;  their  removal 
marked  his  entrance  into  man's  estate,  and  his 
initiation  into  the  worship  of  Orotal.  Among 
the  Beda^^'in  to-day  the  front  locks  are  fouml  only 
on  growing  lads.  The  Greek  ephebi  offered  the 
long  hair  of  their  childhood  at  Delnhi ;  the  cut 
adopted  was  called  drjarjli,  as  the  god  was  said  to 
have  cut  only  his  front  locks  here.  The  Hebrews 
were  thus  distinguished  from  the  idolatrous  peoples 
around  them.  A  curious  evidence  of  this  ancient 
prohibition  is  seen  among  the  Palestinian  Jews, 
who  closely  crop  the  whole  head,  leaving  only  the 
two  locks  in  front  of  the  ears,  which  hang  down 
in  long  ringlets  by  either  cheek. 

The  first  hair  nas  often  been  held  sacred.  In 
Arabia,  in  Mohammed's  time,  when  a  child  was 
born  its  head  was  shaved,  and  the  scalp  daubed 
with  the  blood  of  a  slaughtered  sheep.  Lane  noted 
that  at  the  first  shaving  of  a  boy's  head  the 
Egyptian  peasants  slew  a  goat,  and  all  who  cared 
partook  of  the  feast  provided.  These  were  '  the 
more  recent  settlers,  Avhose  pagan  Arabian  ancestors 
.  .  .  gave  as  alms  to  the  poor  the  weight  of  the 
hair  in  silver  or  gold '  (Lane,  Mod.  Egi/p.  SfflS). 
Burckhardt  observes  that  '  among  the  Maazy 
Arabs  ...  it  is  a  festival  in  the  family  when 
the  son's  head  is  shaved  for  the  first  time.' 
Lucian  says  the  Syrian  lioys  and  girls  of  his 
time,  on  growing  up,  cut  off  and  dedicated  their 
first  hair  at  some  sanctuary.  Phoenician  maidens, 
as  a  preliminary  to  marriage,  had  to  sacrifice 
either  their  hair  or  their  chastity  at  the  feast  of 
Byblus.  Lv  19'^  is  rendered  in  the  Syriac  '  ye 
shall  not  let  your  hair  grow  long,'  ami  it  is  ex- 

{)lained  that  the  custom  of  the  heathen  was  'to 
et  the  hair  grow  for  a  certain  time,  and  on  a  fixed 
date  to  shave  the  head  in  a  temple  or  beside  a 
fountain.' 

Herodotus  mentions  the  Egyptian  custom  of 
dedicating  the  weight  in  silver  of  the  hair  taken 
from  a  child's  head  (ii.  65).  A  similar  custom 
among  the  Arabs  is  traced  to  the  example  of 
Fatima.  Absalom's  abundant  tresses,  cut,  col- 
lected, and  Aveighed  'at  every  year's  end,'  the 
sacred  season  or  pilgrimage,  may  suggest  some 
similar  religious  observance.  The  one  clear  bibli- 
cal instance  of  hair  in  an  offering  is  in  connexion 
with  the  Nazirite  vow.     The  hair  must  grow  and 


be  kept  from  all  pollution  during  the  period  of 
consecration  :  the  b\ishy  locks  were  the  visible 
sign  of  the  Nazirite's  condition.  Contact  with 
impurity  necessitated  tlie  shaving  and  sanctifying 
of  the  head,  and  the  period  of  consecration  began 
afresh.  When  the  vow  was  accomplished,  the 
head  was  shaved  at  the  door  of  the  Tent  of  fleet- 
ing, and  the  hair  burned  in  the  fire  under  the 
sacrifice  of  peace-offerings  (Nu  6''-^-  In  Moliam- 
raedan  law,  the  resolve  to  visit  a  distant  shrine  is 
reckoned  a  vow  ;  and  the  hair  must  be  neither 
cut  nor  even  washed,  until  the  purpose  is  accom- 
plished. Then  by  cutting  the  hair  the  pilgrim 
passes  back  from  the  consecrated  to  the  common 
condition  (Wellhausen,  Skizzen,  iii.  117).  Ex- 
amples are  found  in  St.  Paul's  vow  (Ac  18"*),  and 
that  of  Bemice  (Jos.  BJ  ll.  xv.  1).  A  parallel 
may  be  traced  between  this  latter  and  the  Greek 
custom  of  vowing  to  ofler  the  hair  to  the  "ods  in 
return  for  help  or  protection.  Achilles  dedicated 
his  hair  to  the  river-god  Sperclieus,  on  condition 
of  his  safe  return  from  Troy.  At  the  great  feasts 
of  Byblus  and  Bambyce  offerings  of  hair  were 
made  {Dea  Si/ria,  vi.  lv.).  The  painted  inscrip- 
tion at  Citium  [CIS  86)  mentions  en*?:  'barbers' 
amon^  the  regular  ministers  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  idea  more  or  less  consciously  underlying  these 
practices  probably  was,  that  by  means  of  his  hair, 
part  of  himself,  instinct  with  liis  life,  the  devotee 
formed  a  stable  link  of  connexion  with  the  sanc- 
tuary and  the  deity  there  worshipped. 

If  an  important  i)art  of  life  was  conceived  as 
residing  in  the  hair,  we  can  see  why  that  of  conse- 
crated persons  was  so  cared  for.  From  Ezk  44-^ 
we  gather  that  certain  priesthoods,  like  tiiose  of 
Egypt,  shaved  their  liejuis  ;  others,  like  Samuel, 
let  the  hair  grow  long.  Profanation  was  avoided 
on  the  one  hand  by  preventing  its  growth,  on  the 
other  by  keeping  it  untouched.  Princes  were  also 
consecrated  i)ersons.  -\u  '  a  crown  '  (Jer  T'"***  RVm) 
is  in  origin  simply  the  fillet  binding  the  prince's 
long  hair. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  Arabs,  and  other  peoples, 
cutting  the  flesh  was  often  associated  Avitli  shaving 
the  head  in  mourning,  or  taking  part  of  the  hair 
to  lay  in  the  tomb,  or  on  the  funeral  pyre.  Both 
jiractices  are  prohibited  in  Lv  19-"-  -■*  (see  also  Dt 
14\  Lv  2P-^»,  Am  S^"  etc.).  See  CUTTINGS  IX 
THE  Flesh,  and  W.  R.  Smith,  liS  305  ff.  Arab 
women,  in  accordance  with  immemorial  customs, 
sometimes  shave  their  heads  and  wrap  the  liair 
in  cloths  stained  with  their  own  blood.  The  habit 
of  tearing  the  hair  in  mourning,  which  still  per- 
sists among  the  Jews  and  other  Oriental  peoples, 
may  probably  be  traced  to  this  ancient  custom. 
It  was  also  a  sign  of  mourning  to  let  the  hair  fall 
untended  and  dishevelled  (Ezk  24",  Jth  10^).  The 
Egyptians  in  mourning  let  all  their  hair  grow 
(Herod,  ii.  36).  The  hair  of  an  attached  relative 
was  sometimes  buried  with  the  mummy  (Wilk.  ii. 
339).  Cutting  or  tearing  the  hair  was  common  as 
an  expression  of  violent  emotion,  as  of  fear  and 
distress  (Est  14-),  of  sorrow  for  national  sin  (Ezr 
9^,  1  Es  8",  2  Es  18),  and  of  grief  over  national 
calamities  (Is  3^^  W,  Jer  T-->  48»^  Ezk  V^  etc.). 

The  hair  and  naUs  of  the  dead  have  often  been 
regarded  as  charms,  making  it  possible  to  main- 
tain connexion  with  the  departed.  Possession  of 
a  man's  hair  in  primitive  magic  was  esteemed  a 
potent  means  of  getting  and  retaining  a  hold  ni)on 
liim.  Mohammed's  hair  was  preserved,  and  worn 
on  their  persons  by  his  followers.  The  Arab  was 
accustomed  to  cut  ott"  the  hair  of  his  prisoner  before 
setting  him  free.  Perhaps  more  than  insult  was 
intended  by  shaving  David's  messengers  (2  S  10*). 

The  almond  blossom  turning  wliite  before  it 
falls  is  the  symbol  of  the  hoary  hair  (Ec  12*). 
The  sprinkling  of  grey  hairs  unknown  to  a  man 
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indicates  the  stealthy  approach  of  life's  winter 
lHo3  ?•).  Grey  hairs  have  always  been  revered 
in  the  East.  Irreverence  to  grey  hairs  marks  the 
ongodly  tWis  2'*).  Evil  was  accentuated  if  it 
brouglit  harm  on  grey  hairs  (Gn  42**).  Wisdom 
was  reckoned  as  the  grey  hair  to  a  man  (Wis  4'*), 
and  the  hoarv  head  as  a  crown  of  glory,  the 
reward  of  a  fife  of  righteousness  (Pr  1^*  2(P). 
For  grey  hairs  to  come  down  to  the  ^rave  in  peace 
was  a  token  of  God's  favour  (1  K  2*-*).  Grey 
hairs  laid  on  men  obligations  of  honourable  anci 
chivalrous  conduct  (2  Mac  6-^).  White  hair  was 
an  element  in  a  glorious  appearance  (2  Mac  lo**), 
especially  that  of  divine  majesty  (Dt  7*,  Rev  1"). 

The  hair  of  Samson  was  regarded  as  the  seat  of 
his  strength  (Jg  16^).  The  hairs  of  the  head  are 
taken  as  representing  the  extremely  numerous 
(Ps  40"  69*),  and  the  exceedingly  minute  (1  S  14« 
2  S  14",  1  K  1»  Mt  10=»,  Lk  21i«,  Ac  27*«).  Fine- 
ness of  aim  is  described  as  slinging  stones  at  an 
hairbreadth  (Jg  2(j^'').  The  Jews  swore  by  the  ! 
hair  (Mt  5^).  One  of  the  most  binding  oaths  in 
the  East  now  is  by  the  beard.  The  colour  of  the 
hair  assisted  the  priest  to  discriminate  leprosy 
from  other  ailments  (Lt  13).  Pollution  clung 
strongly  to  hair  (Lv  14'*-*).  On  the  meaning  of  j 
the  regulation  in  Dt  21^^,  see  Driver's  note. 

Goats'  hair  (::■?:?)  is  named  among  acceptable 
offerings  for  the  sanctuary  (Ex  25*  35*) ;  it  was  not 
used  for  the  interior  work,  but  only  for  the  outer 
covering  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex  ^  36").  The 
preparation  of  the  cloth  required  special  skill  and 
dexterity  (Ex  35*).  Work  of  goats'  hair  is  directed 
to  be  purified  after  ceremonial  pollution  (Nu  31**). 
From  the  connexion  here,  it  seems  to  have  been 
employed  then,  as  now,  for  articles  of  clothing. 
The  large  overall,  or  'aM',  commonly  worn,  is 
almost  invariably  of  goats'  hair.  It  serves,  among 
other  purposes,  as  waterproof  in  rain,  as  great- 
coat in  cold,  and  as  blanket  at  night :  it  possibly 
corresponds  to  the  '  garment '  of  Ex  22^  (RV). 
PUlows  or  cushions  are  sometimes  stufled  with 
goats'  hair  (1  S  19^).  Goats'  hair  formed  the 
material  with  which  St.  Paul  was  occupied  as  a 
tent-maker  (Ac  18*),  the  haircloth  for  which  his 
native  province  of  Cilicia  was  noted  being  kno\ni 
to  commerce  as  cilicium.  Of  this  dark-brown 
stufi"  the  tents  of  the  nomads  have  been  made  from 
of  old  (Ca  1*),  and  employment  is  stiU  found  for 
great  numbers  in  preparing  materials  for  the 
'  hair  houses '  of  the  Bedawin. 

Camels'  hair  (dpt|  ico,ai}Xoi/)  is  mentioned  only 
as  forming  the  raiment  of  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  3*, 
Mk  1*).  This  was  possibly  the  softer  wool  of  the 
camel,  the  Arab,  tcahr,  of  which  a  more  closely 
fitting  garment  is  made,  with  sleeves,  worn  under 
the 'a6<i'  described  above  (but  cf.  Jerome,  'non  de 
lana  cameli.  sed  de  asj)crioribus  set  is'). 

W.  EWIXG. 

HAJEHUDIJAH  occurs  in  RVm  of  1  Ch  4»*  in  an 
obscure  genealogical  list.  It  is  the  transliteration 
of  the  Heb.  "Jl^",  which,  however,  probably  is  not 
a  proper  name,  but  means  'the  Jewess'  (so  RV 
and  RVm).  AV  reads  Jehudljah.  LXX  has  aCnj 
'ASetd.    See  Genealogy. 

HAKKATAN  (:=~  'the  smallest').— The  head  of 
a  family  of  returning  exiles  (Ezr  8"),  called  in 
1  Es  8*=  Akatan.     See  Gexealogy. 

HAKKOZ  (p?n).— 1.  A  Judahite,  1  Ch  43 ;  AV 
Coz.  2.  The  eponvm  of  a  priestly  family,  1  Ch 
24i»,  Ezr  -2^  7«,  Xeh  S^-^.  In  Ezr  and  ^Teh  the 
first  part  of  the  word  is  taken  to  be  the  definite 
art.  by  AV,  which  reads  Koz.  In  1  Es  5^  the  name 
appears  as  Akkos.    See  Gexealogv. 

HAKUPHA    (x?'?-).— Eponym    of    a    family   of 


Nethinim  (Ezr  '2»*,   Neh  7»),  called  in  1   Es  5»» 
Achipha.     See  Gexealogy. 

HALACHA.— See  Talmud. 

HALAH  (n^q)  is  mentioned  2  K  17«  18",  1  Ch  5=« 
as  one  of  the  places  whither  the  king  of  Assyria 
deported  the  captives  from  Samaria.  LXX  'AXdc 
B  (once  AWde  A),  in  Ch  Xadx  { I  for  XaXd),  A  XaXd, 
Vulg.  Hala,  in  Ch  Lahela  (I).  The  description 
indicates  plainly  that  it  is  to  be  sought  in  Northern 
Mesopotamia,  not  far  from  Nineveh;  but  the  loca- 
tion of  the  name  has  always  been  disputed.  The 
various  views  are :  1.  That  Ualah  is  a  large  city 
of  Assyria,  the  Calah  (nS|)  of  Gn  W,  Kalkhu  of 
the  cuneiform  texts,  modem  Nimrdd  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  Upper  Zab,  S.  of  Nineveh  (see 
Calah).  This  identificadon  is  quite  inadmissible 
on  phonetic  grounds,  as  is  likcAvise  2.,  Halevy's 
comparison  with  CUicia,  ">-  Khilakku.  The  latter 
has  also  the  context  against  it.  3.  The  region^ 
Chalkitis  (XaX«rirts)  in  Mesopotamia  (Ptol.  v.  18.  4),' 
bordering  upon  Ganzanitis  (Gozan)  and  the  country 
Anthemusia,  near  the  rivers  Chaboras  (Habor)  and 
Saokoras  (or  Mygdonius),  would  suit  (so  Schrader 
in  Riehm,  Handicortcrbuch),  if  we  were  sure  that 
the  Greek  form  represents  tiie  same  consonants  as 
Halah.  Of  course,  the  modem  village  Gla,  on  the 
Upper  Chaboras  (Smith,  BMe  Diet. ),  cannot  repre- 
sent the  name  nor  the  modem  Qolwan  (see  below). 
4.  Bochart  {Phaleg  iiL  4)  compared  the  Calachene 
(KaXaxi^)  of  Strabo  (736,  comp.  KaXaKifi^,  Ptol. 
vi.  1),  a  plain  of  Northern  Assyria  at  the  side  of 
Adiabene  and  Armenia,  E.  of  the  Tigris.  5. 
This  name  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Chalonitis  S.E.  of  Assyria  on  the  Zagrus  moun- 
tain (Strabo,  529,  736;'Plin.  vL  30,  L  27,  31,  etc.: 
Dion.  Perieg.  1015;  Polyb.  v.  54).  Isidorus  of 
Charax  describes  the  Parthian  province  of  XoXwrf- 
Tti,  called  thus  from  '  the  Greek  city  XaXa.'  This 
is  evidently  the  same  as  KeXQyai,  Diod.  xviL 
110,  Albania,  Tab.   Pent.,   the  modem  ^olwan 


J.^' 


It  is  claimed  that  this  city  appears  in 


Syriac  literature  as  ^alah  (  =  n!7n.  Astern.  Bibl. 
Or.  iii.  418),  and  the  KaXx<i$,  Chron.  Pasc.  L  730, 
would  confirm  this.  But  there  are  various  diffi- 
culties attached  to  this  complicated  identification, 
and  the  Assyrians  seem  to  call  Holwan  Hal  wan  ; 
see  Delitzsch,  Parodies,  205.  6.  More  probability  b 
attached  to  the  view  of  Winckler  (A  lUestamentliehe 
UrUersuehungen,  108).  The  LXX  understood 
Halah  as  a  river,  e>  'AXdc  Kal  iv  'A^ibp,  rorafioii  { I) 
Tuj^dp,  so  that  the  original  text  may  have  had  the 
plural '  rivers  of  Gozan.'  Consequently,  Winckler 
proposed  the  easy  emendation  rhz  for  nSrt,  i.e.  the 
modem  Balikh  river  (already  called  Balikhi  in 
Assyrian  times,  BdXtxo,  B^Xtxos,  BtXijxa,  Bellas  of 
the  classical  writers),  flowing  into  the  Euphrates 
not  far  from  Rakka.  This  view  has  been  accepted 
by  most  modem  scholars.  7.  Lately,  however, 
Winckler  himself  has  retracted  it  (Altorientalische 
Forschungen,  292).  Two  cuneiform  documents 
mention  a  country  Khalakhkha,  Salahha,  i.e.  nVn 
near  Haran,  in  the  very  same  region' where  the 
biblical  description  would  place  Halah.  The 
exact  position  cannot  yet  be  determined,  owing 
to  the  fragmentary  state  of  those  documents  ;  but 
it  seems  that  this  last  explanation  is  the  best 
solurion  of  the  problem.  Possibly,  also,  the  6th 
explanation  still  deserves  some  attention. 

W.  Max  Mcller. 
HALAK  (pj^tn  -nrr,  "AXir  A,  'AxeX  B),  or  'the 
smooth  mountain,'  Jos  11^'  12^  (only).  —  This 
eminence  has  not  been  identified,  but  its  approxi- 
mate locality  is  indicated  by  the  words  'that 
goeth  up  to  Seir ' :    and  it  formed  the  southern 
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limit  of  Joshua's  conquests.  We  may  infer,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  the  summit  of  a  smooth  ascent  in 
the  valley  of  the  Arabah  to  the  soutli  of  the  GhOr, 
or  Dead  Sea  basin ;  and  some  have  supposed  that 
it  was  the  line  of  clitt's  which  form  the  margin  of 
the  Gli6r  itself,  about  6  miles  S.  of  the  shore  of 
that  lake.  This  view  is,  however,  probably 
erroneous,  as  the  expression  '  smooth  mountain ' 
would  not  apply  to  an  abrupt  range  of  cliffs  formed 
of  alluvial  materials,  whicli  we  have  elsewhere  (see 
Dead  Sea,  vol.  i.  p.  575*)  identified  as  '  the  ascent  of 
Akrabbim  '  (Nu  34*).  But  from  the  margin  of  the 
Ghor  the  Arabah  Valley  ^"adually  rises  towards 
the  summit  level,  whicn  it  reaches  immediately 
in  front  of  Mount  Hor  on  the  borders  of  Seir ; 
and  to  this  line  of  elevation  the  term  '  smooth ' 
woukl  not  be  inapplicable,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
would  be  on  the  line  of  communication  between 
soutliern  Palestine  and  Petra,  the  capital  of  Seir. 

E.  Hull. 
HALE. — The  verbs  'hale'  and  'haul,'  meaning 
to  drag,  are,  says  Skeat,  dialectical  varieties  of 
the  same  word.  They  are  found  in  all  the  Teat, 
languages  (as  Dutch  JmIcii,  Dan.  hnle),  and  are 
etymol.  connected  M'ith  Gr.  KaXuv  and  Lat.  calare, 
to  summon.  Hale  is  the  older  form,  and  it  alone 
occurs  in  AV  and  in  Shaks.,*  though  'haul'  was 
alreiidy  in  use.  The  passages  are  Ac  8^  '  As  for 
Saul,  he  made  havoc  of  the  church,  entering  into 
every  liouse,  and  haling  men  and  women  committed 
them  to  prison '  [arvpuv,  Anier.  RV  '  dragging ')  ; 
Lk  12**  'lest  he  hale  thee  to  the  judge'  {/nfiTrore 
Karaa-vpri,  Amer.  RV  'drag*).  In  both  places 
'  hale '  is  original  to  AV,  the  earlier  VSS  having 
'draw.'  For  the  word  cf.  T.  Lever,  Sermons 
(Arber's  ed.  p.  23),  '  This  Realme  is  devyded  in  it 
selfe  ...  by  covetouse  ambicion,  euerye  manne 
pullynge  and  halynge  towardes  them  selves,  one 
irom  another';  T.  Fuller,  Holy  State,  ii.  7,  'It 
[the  Greek  language]  is  full  and  stately  in  sound  : 
onely  it  pities  our  Artist  to  see  the  vowels  therein 
rackt  in  pronouncing  them,  hanging  oftentimes 
one  way  by  their  native  force,  and  haled  another 
by  their  accents  which  countermand  them ' ;  and 
Milton,  PL  ii.  596— 

'  Thither  by  harpy-footed  furies  hal'd, 
At  certain  revolutions  all  the  dainn'd 
Are  brought.' 

J.  Hastings. 
HALHUL  (V;n^-).— A  city  of  Judali  mentioned 
(Jos  15'")  in  the  list  of  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  along  with  live  others,  all  of  which  have 
been  identified  except  Eltekon.  Jerome  places  it 
near  to  Hebron  {Ononiast.  s.  'Elul').  It  is  the 
modem  JHalhul,  a  large  village  4  miles  north  of 
Hebron,  which  lies  in  the  mountains  of  Judah, 
on  a  hill  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  road  to 
Jerusalem.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is 
Beit-sur  (Beth-zur),  a  rocky  fastness  built  by 
Rehoboam  for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom  (2  Ch  W], 
and  used  in  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees  as  a  defence 
against  Iduma'a(I  Mac  4*i).  Between  these  two 
places,  lower  down,  is  the  fountain  Dhinceh,  the 
traditional  site  of  the  baptism  of  the  eunuch  by 
Philip.  Not  far  to  the  north  is  the  head  of  Pilate  s 
great  aqueduct  leading  to  Jerusalem,  41 J  miles  by 
the  aqueduct  (13  miles  as  the  crow  flies),  the  fall 
being  365  ft.  in  that  distance  (Tent  Work  in  Pales- 
tine, '  Halhul').  A  mile  to  the  east  of  Halhul  is 
Beit'Ainiin,  identified  by  Robinson  as  Beth-anoth, 
where  are  extensive  ruins  and  lar^e  drafted  stones. 
Farther  to  the  north  is  Jedur  (Gedor),  a  small  ruin. 
About  the  site  of  Jfalhul  are  ruins  and  rock-cut 
tombs,  including  a  Byzantine  ruin  and  an  ancient 
church  (ruined).     The  mosque  Neby  Yunds  (Jonah) 

*  Pope  gives  '  hauld '  in  his  Shaks.  at  //  Henry  J  V.  v.  v.  37, 
and  it  is  approved  by  some  editors.  In  Ac  S3  AV  of  1611  spells 
the  word '  hail.' 


is  a  modern  building  on  a  platform  of  rock,  which 
appears  to  have  been  artificially  levelled  (BliP 
i.  216,  iii.  '282;  SWP  iii.  329).  Ishak  Chelo  in 
1334  (Carmoly,  p.  242)  speaks  of  Jfalhul  as  con- 
taining the  sci)ulchre  of  Gad,  David's  seer  (1  S  '22*, 
2  S  24" ;  Beiij.  of  Tud.  by  Asher,  ii.  437).  See, 
further,  Dillm.  on  Jos  \b^,  and  Guerin,  Judie, 
iii.  284  ft".  C.  Warren. 

MALI  ('^n). — A  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Asher,  Jos  19^.  The  site  is  doubtful.  It  may  be 
the  ruin  Vf^ia  on  the  hills  N.E.  of  Achzib,  about 
13  miles  N.E.  of  Acre.  See  SWP  \o\..  i.  sh.  iii., 
and  Guerin,  Galilie,  ii.  62.  Buhl  [GAP'ZAl)  doubts 
this  identification.  C.  R.  Conder. 

HALICARNASSUS  {' KXiKapvaaabs)  was  one  of 
the  six  Dorian  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Caria 
(see  Cos).  Trcezen  was  its  mother  city.  Though 
excluded  from  the  Dorian  confederacy  (Hexapolis) 
on  account  of  some  ancient  dispute  (Herod,  i.  144), 
it  was  a  very  important  city  in  respect  of  politics, 
commerce,  literature,  and  art.  During  the  Persian 
domination  it  prospered  greatly  under  a  dynasty 
of  tyrannoi  establislied  by  Lygcfamis.  His  widow, 
Artemisia,  dynast  in  480,  possessed  great  influence 
with  Xerxes.  Maussollos  (377-353)  made  the  city 
supreme  over  most  of  Caria  and  part  of  Lycia, 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Persian  king.  The 
monument  built  in  his  honour  by  Artemisia,  his 
sister-wife,  who  survived  him,  was  reckoned  one 'of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world  :  scanty  remains  of 
it  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Halicarnassus, 
having  faithfully  adhered  to  the  Persian  cause, 
endured  a  long  siege  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
B.C.  334,  and  was  burned  by  the  conqueror.  A 
number  of  the  inhabitants  were  safe  in  the  acro- 
polis (called  Salmakis),  which  Alexander  did  not 
succeed  in  capturing.  They  rebuilt  the  city  ;  but 
it  never  again  became  a  great  city,  though  always* 
an  important  one  till  it  was  ruined  by  the  Turks. 
Its  prosperity  benefited  much  from  the  measures 
of  Q.  Cicero  when  he  was  governor  of  Asia  in 
B.C.  61.  Its  silver  coinage  ceased  after  B.C.  168  ; 
but  it  continued  to  coin  in  bronze  as  late  as  the 
3rd  cent,  after  Christ,  and  appears  in  all  the  lists 
of  bishoprics.  In  literature  its  greatness  is  shown 
by  Herodotus,  Dionysius  the  historian,  Dionysius 
the  writer  on  music,  Pigres,  Panyasis,  etc. 

Halicarnassus  was  one  of  the  states  to  which 
the  Roman  Senate  sent  letters  in  favour  of  the 
Jews  in  B.C.  139,  1  Mac  15^  (see  Caria).  It  must 
therefore  have  been  a  free  and  self-governing  city 
at  that  time.  The  decree  of  the  city  passed  in  the 
1st  cent.  B.C.,  granting  to  the  Jews  religious 
liberty  and  the  right  to  build  their  Proscuchai 
beside  the  sea  (Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  x.  23),  attests  the 
existence  of  an  early  Jewish  colony  in  the  city  ; 
and  this  was  natural,  as  H.  was  a  considerable 
centre  of  trade,  owing  to  its  favourable  position 
on  a  bay  opposite  Cos,  on  the  north-west  side  of 
the  Ceramic  Gulf.  The  city  extended  round  the 
bay  from  promontory  to  promontory,  and  con- 
tained, among  other  buildings,  a  famous  temple  of 
A])hrodite. 

The  site  of  Halicarnassus  is  now  called  Bod- 
ruiti  (i.e.  'fortress'),  from  the  Castle  of  St.  Peter 
which  was  built  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John  (whose 
headquarters  were  in  Rhodes)  under  their  Grand 
Master  de  Naillac,  a.d.  1404.  The  castle  stands 
on  the  point  of  a  lofty  rocky  promontory,  which 
projects  southwards,  and  divides  the  bay  of  Hali- 
carnassus into  two  harbours ;  in  ancient  times  it 
was  probably  an  island  (Zephyria).  A  Turkish 
village  occupies  part  of  tlie  site  of  the  city.     In 

*  The  lang^uage  of  Cicero,  ad  QuitU.  Fr.  I.  i,  25  (pcene  detertam 
urbem),  must  not  be  pressed  ;  be  is  exagt^rating  bis  brother's 
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the  castle  were  fouud  many  remains  of  the  Mau- 
soleum, which  were  sent  to  London  in  1S46  by 
Lord  Stratford  de  Kedcliffe.  A  very  full  account 
of  the  city,  with  plans,  etc.,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Sir  C.  jsewton,  who  excavated  there  in 
ISoT.  (History  of  Discoveries  at  Halieamassus, 
C nidus,  and  BranchidcB,  and  Travels  and  Dis- 
coveries in  the  Levant.  See  also  Roes,  Beisen 
durch  d.  Inseln  Griech.  ;  Hamilton's  Reseai^eJies  in 
Asia  Minor).  W.  M.  RamsaT. 

HALL.— In  Mk  15^*  AV  renders  fo-w  r^s  ovX^i  8 
iffTiv  TrpcuTtLpioy,  '  into  the  hall  called  Praetorium ' ; 
and  in  Lk  22**  iv  fietrtfi  t^  ai)\^,  '  in  the  midst  of 
the  hall.'  Elsewhere  AV  renders  avKi)  either 
•palace'  (Mt  26»-«-®,  Mk  14«-«  Lk  lY^,  Jn 
18"),  when  the  reference  is  to  the  place  where  a 
governor  dispensed  justice  ;  or  '  fold  '  ( Jn  10'-  ^*), 
referring  to  the  place  where  the  flocks  were  kept 
all  night;  or  'court'  (Rev  11-),  in  reference  to 
the  court  of  the  temple.  RV  gives  'court' 
everywhere  except  in  Jn  10^-  ^*  (10^  ^  ovXij  rCjp 
Tpo^druv,  AV  '  the  sheepfold,'  RV  '  the  fold  of 
the  sheep,'  10'«  t)  avMi,  AV  and  RV  '  the  fold '). 
See  Palace. 

The  word  -rpcuTtipioF  is  once  in  AV  tr^  '  Prae- 
torium' (Mk  15^'  as  above),  and  once  'palace' 
(Ph  1^*  ff  o\(f)  T(fj  rpaiTapiff),  AV  'in  all  the  palace,' 
AVm  '  Caesar's  court,'  RV  '  throughout  the  whole 
Praetorian  guard,'  RVm  'in  the  whole  Prae- 
torium ').  Elsewhere  it  is  rendered  either  '  common 
hall'  (Mt  27-'',  AVm  'governors  house'),  or  '  hall 
of  judgment'  (Jn  18^  AVm  'Pilate's  house'),  or 
'judgment  hall'  (Jn  182a'- «  199^  ^c  23»).  RV 
gives  '  palace '  in  the  text  of  all  those  places,  with 
•  Praetorium '  in  the  marg. ,  which  Amer.  RV  pre- 
fers in  the  text.     See  Pk.etorh:m. 

The  R  V  word  '  palace '  for  prcetorium  comes  from  the  Rhem. 
ST,  which  has  'Palace'  everywhere,  except  Ph  li3  'court.* 
Wyclifs  word  is  always  'moot  (or  mote)  halle.'  Tind.  intro- 
duced '  judgement  haU.'  J.  HaSTIXGS. 

HALLEL  ('?^?;. — A  name  given  to  the  group  of 
psalm*  11^118  inclusive,  which  the  Jews  from  an 
early  date  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reciting  at  the 
three  great  feasts,  at  the  feast  of  Dedication  and 
at  the  new  moons.  The  name  '  great  Hallel '  is 
sometimes  given  to  this  group  as  a  whole,  but  it 
is  usually  applied  to  Ps  136  (or  Pss  12ij-136)  with 
its  twenty-six  times  repeated  refrain  of  praise. 
Pss  113-liS,  or  115-118,  are  called  the  'Egyptian' 
or  the  '  common '  Hallel.  During  the  continuance 
of  the  t«mple  the  Hallel  was  recited  on  eighteen 
days  in  the  year,  but  on  one  night  alone,  that  of 
the  passover.  On  that  occasion  it  was  taken  in 
parts,  Pss  113  and  114  being  sung  before  the  meal, 
just  before  the  drinking  of  the  second  cup,  and 
Pss  115-118  after  the  tilling  of  the  fourth  cup. 
It  is  to  this  sacred  song  that  reference  is  made  in 
the  phrase  vfuni<rajn-es,  'when  they  had  sung  an 
hvmn.'  used  of  our  Saviour  and  His  disciples  in 
Mt  263*  and  Mk  U=*.  See  DeUtzsch  on  Ps  113; 
Talmud,  Sopherim  18,  §  2  ;  and  compare  Edersheim, 
The  Temple  and  its  Services.        W.  T.  Davisox. 

HALLELUJAH  (npS^n '  praise  ye  J",'  'AXXijXowo). 
— The  word  occurs  as  a  short  doxologj*  in  the 
Psalms,  usuallj-  at  the  beginning,  as  Ps  111.  112, 
or  the  end,  as' 104.  105,  or  both,  as  135.  146-15<J; 
in  135^  use  is  difterent.  Except  135,  the  H. 
}>salms  occur  in  three  groups,  104-106;  111-113, 
115,  117;  146-15<D ;  the  2nd  being  interrupted  by 
Ps  114.  116.  The  consecutive  occurrence  of  these 
psalms  may  be  explained  in  two  ways,  (i.)  H. 
wa.^  usually  added  to  psalms  only  of  a  joyful  char- 
acter, and  these  might  naturally  be  put  together 
by  the  compiler,  jtist  as  hymns  of  thanksgi\'ing 
are  often  put    together    in    our    modem   hymn- 


books.  But  w-e  see  very  little  eWdence  in  the 
Psalter  of  arrangement  according  to  subject. 
It  seems,  therefore,  more  probable  that  they 
were  taken  as  they  stand  from  some  previous 
collection  or  collections  in  which  all  the  psalms  were 
so  marked  ;  just  as  in  a  modem  hymnary  all  the 
hymns  taken  from  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem 
might  be  distinguished  by  Amen  at  the  end.  We 
have  an  even  more  complete  example  of  taking 
the  psalms  en  bloc  from  some  other  source  without 
rearrangement  in  'Songs  of  Ascents'  (Ps  120-134). 
The  occurrence  of  H.  in  Ps  1»J6,  after  the  doxologj- 
which  closes  Book  iv.,  may  be  the  insertion  of  a 
re%iser,  to  make  it  agree  with  Ps  104.  105,  which 
have  the  H.  at  the  end,  when  the  doxology  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  psalm.  The 
H.  psalms  vary  considerably  in  character.  We  find 
such  different  themes  as  the  praises  of  the  God  of 
Nature  (104),  the  God  of  Israel  (105.  106),  God  who 
hears  the  prayer  of  the  poor  (113)  and  of  the 
sufferer  (116),  the  superiority  of  God  to  idols  (115). 
That  these  psalms  are  late  may  be  proved  from  (1) 
the  fact  that  Jah  is  a  contracted  and  later  *  form 
of  Jahu,  which  occurs  in  the  early  forms  Jesayahu, 
Jinneyahu,  as  contrasted  with  the  later  forms 
which  we  know  as  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah ;  (2)  the 
use  of  (generally)  late  grammatical  forms  as  '  for 
constr.  state,  as  in  113*-  "••  ^,  v  for  t?k.  as  a  prefix  in 
1353  146^*;  (3)  the  didactic  character  of  111"  112, 
in  the  spirit  of  Ps  1,  the  Book  of  Job,  and  later 
parts  of  Proverbs ;  (4)  the  subject-matter  of  such 
a  psalm  as  147,  which  points  back  to  the  Restora- 
tion (147*) ;  (5)  the  fact  that  the  historical  psalms, 
105.  106,  presuppose  PJE,  and  were  therefore  com- 
posed after  the  first  compilation  of  the  Hex.  (see 
Hexatecch).  Notice  in  105^^  the  lice  of  P,  as 
well  as,  in  105**,  the  locusts  of  JE  ;  in  106^'  Dathan 
and  Abiram  of  JE,  as  well  as,  in  106^-  ^,  Phinehas, 
God's  avenger  of  P. 

The  word  passed  from  OT  to  NT.  In  Rev  19»-' 
it  is  the  keynote  of  the  song  sung  by  the  great 
multitude  in  heaven,  and  from  the  Jewish  it 
found  its  way  into  the  Christian  Church. 

F.  H.  Woods. 

HALLOHESH  [^rhn  '  the  speaker  of  charms').— 
An  iQdi\-idual  or  a  family  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  repairing  of  the  wall  (Neh  3^,  AV  Halo- 
hesh)  and  the  sealing  of  the  covenant  (Neh  10^). 
See  Gekealogv. 

HALLOW. — 'Who,'  says  Trench,  'would  now 
afiSrm  of  the  verb  "to  hallow"  that  it  is  even 
obsolescent  ?  yet  Wallis  two  hundred  years  ago 
observed — "  it  has  almost  gone  out  of  use "  (fere 
desuevit).'  He  is  condemning  (in  English  Past 
and  Present,  p.  139  f.)  the  American  Bible  Union 
for  dismissing  from  their  new  version  words  that 
have  a  suspicion  of  age  upon  them.  And  it  is 
stUl  quite  true  that  'hallow'  as  a  biblical  -word  is 
in  active  use,  so  that  the  Re^^se^s  felt  no  necessity 
for  excluding  it  from  either  the  NT  of  1881  or  the 
OT  of  1885.  In  AV  and  RV  it  is  used  as  a  syno- 
nym for  '  sanctify,'  translating  in  OT  some  part  of 
eng  Mdash,  and  in  NT  twice  rendering  the  verb 
d^cd^w  (Mt  6«,  Lk  112,  ijoth  in  the  Lord's  Prayer). 
In  the  Apocr.  the  same  Gr.  verb  is  rendered 
'  hallow '  in  1  Es  1^  Jth  9^^  Sir  33»,  1  Mac  4** ;  and 
the  Lat.  verb  sanctificare  in  2  Es  2"  5^. 

In  the  older  versions  it  is  more  common.  It  is 
WycliPs  only  word ;  thus  Jn  17^'  '  And  I  halwe 
my  sUf  for  hem,  that  and  [1388  also]  thei  be  halwid 
in  treuthe ' ;  He  2^  '  Sothely  he  that  halo^vith,  ami 
thei  that  ben  halowid,  of  oon  alle.'    So  Tind.  in 

*  See  Grar,  Heb.  Prop.  Names,  1495.,  and  Jastrow  in  Journal 

of  Soc  of  Bib.  LU.  xui.  (ISM),  101-127.  and  in  ZA  W,  1896, 

,  pp.  1-16.    In  these  papers  Jastrow  further  contends  that  the 

j  final  rr  in  many  Heb.  proper  names  is  not  a  form  of  the  Divine 

name  at  all,  but  simply  an  empkatie  afformatire. 
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Lv  27'"  '  If  a  man  halowe  a  pece  of  his  enhereted 
londe  unto  the  Lorde,  it  shalbe  set  accordynge  to 
that  it  beareth ' ;  and  in  a  marg.  note  on  Dt  20* 
(wliere  his  text  is,  '  Yf  any  man  have  bylt  a  new 
housse  and  have  not  dedicate  it '),  he  ways,  '  Dedi- 
cat :  the  levites,  I  suppose,  halowed  them  as  wo 
doo  oure  shipnes.'  In  a  note  to  Lv  S-*  he  spells  the 
word  '  holow  — '  Hence  the  pope  fett  holowenge  of 
chirchea,  alters,  font,  belles,  and  so  forth.'  Cov. 
has  '  unhallow '  in  Ezk  44"*  '  they  shal  put  of 
the  clothes,  wherein  they  have  ministred  .  .  .  lest 
they  ouhalowe  the  people  with  tlieir  clothes.'  In 
hia  Expositions  (Vnrker  Soc.  i>.  180)  on  1  Jn  2"*'-' 
Tind.  uses  'sanctify'  and  'hallow'  together  as 
quite  synonymous  :  '  Christ  in  the  Scripture  is 
called  The  Holy,  because  He  only  sanctifieth  and 
halloweth  us.'  This  quotation  shows  the  origin 
of  the  word  also:  from  A.S.  hdlig,  holy,  came 
hulc/ian,  to  make  holy,  middle-Eng.  lutlyien,  later 
hcUwe. 

The  words  of  Mt  6*,  Lk  IP  are  as  old  as  Wye. 
'  halo'ft'id  be  thi  name,'  and  arc  found  in  all  the 
versions  except  the  Rhemisli  (1582),  which  has 
'  sanctified  l)e  thy  name  ' ;  but  the  mod.  editions  of 
Rhem.  (as  1898)  have  changed  to  '  hallowed  be  thy 
name.'  .J.  Hastings. 

HALT.— 1.  To  be  lame,  to  limp :  Gn  32^i  '  He 
lialted  upon  his  thigh '  (i3l7>y  5(!?i",  Amer.  R,V 
'M'ent  halting').  The  same  vb.  is  tr^  'halt'  in 
Mic  4''- ",  Zeph  3''  (Amer.  RV  always  '  is  lame '). 
T.  Fuller  (Holy  State,  iii.  15)  says,  '  Wounds  in 
warre  are  most  honourable :  Halting  is  the  state- 
liest march  of  a  Souldier  ;  and  'tis  a  brave  sight  to 
see  the  Hesh  of  an  Ancient  as  torn  as  his  Colours.' 
And  Rutherford,  with  a  reference  to  Mic  4^-  ^, 
speaks  of  '  God's  kirk'  (Letters,  No.  xli.)  :  '  He  will 
have  her  going  through  a  thousand  deaths,  and 
through  hell,  as  a  cripple  woman,  halting,  and 
wanting  the  power  of  her  one  side,  that  God  may 
be  her  staff.'  The  adj.  '  halt '  is  given  as  the  tr.  of 
XwX6j  in  ]Mt  188,  Mk  9«,  Lk  14-^  Jn  5^  though 
everywhere  else  (except  Ac  14*  '  a  cripple '  in  AV 
and  RV)  the  same  adi.  is  rendered  '  lame'  (Mt  IP 
1530.  81  2114^  Lk  7--  W\  Ac  3^  8',  He  \2^%  In  Lk 
14**  RV  gives  '  lame,'  but  keeps  '  halt '  in  the  other 
three  places.  Tind.  has  'halt 'in  Mt  IP  'The 
blynd  se,  the  halt  goo,  the  lepers  are  clensed.' 

2.  To  stumble,  to  fail,  Ps  38"  '  For  I  am  ready 
to  halt,*  and  my  sorrow  is  continually  before  me ' 
(113}  j-'ri"^,  AVm  '  ready  for  halting,'  Del.  [so  Amer. 
RV]  'ready  to  fall,'  with  note,  'if  God  does  not 
OTaciously  interpose,  he  wUl  certainly  fall  head- 
long'; Wellh.-Furness  [in  PB]  'on  the  verge  of 
falling');  Jer  20*"  'AH  my  familiars  watched  for 
my  halting'  ('y^s  'ics*,  Streane,  '  those  Avho  watch 
my  side,'  implying  a  reading  vh"*,  '  ribs,'  '  side ' ;  RV 
'  they  that  watch  ifor  my  halting' ;  Cheyne,  '  either 
laid  traps  for  me,  or  waited  for  me  to  commit 
some  error  for  them  to  take  advantage  of,'  who 
points  out  that  the  phrase  'my  halting'  is  taken [?] 
trom  Ps  35*'  38*^).  To  those  two  passages  in  AV 
the  Eng.  (not  Amer.)  RV  adds  Job  18'-*  '  Calamity 
shall  be  ready  for  his  halting '  (iy^s^,  AV  and  KVm 
'  at  his  side '),  and  Ps  35">  '  But  when  I  halted  they 
rejoiced'  ('V^s??,  AV  'But  in  mine  adversity'). 
Tindal  in  his  exposition  of  Mt  5"'**  (Expositions, 
Parker  Soc.  p.  38)  shows  us  this  meaning  of  '  halt ' 
arising  from  the  meaning  already  illustrated,  '  I 
come  not  to  destroy  tlie  law,  but  to  repair  it  only, 
iind  to  make  it  go  upright  where  it  halteth.'  Then 
cf.  Glanvill  (Ser.  5),  '  We  have  many  observers, 
whose  malice  makes  them  critical  and  curious  ; 
they  laj'  in  wait  for  our  baitings,  and  are  glad  at 
lieart  when  they  have  cau";ht  an  opportunity  to 
revile  us.'    In  Preface  to  AV  1611  the  translators 

*  In  this  passage  in  AV  Bunyon  found  the  name  of  Mr.  Ready- 
to-halt. 


say  of  Roman  Catholic  scholars  that  they  '  doe 
either  make  new  Translations  themselves,  or  follow 
new  ones  of  other  mens  making,  or  note  the 
vulgar  Interpreter  for  halting.' 

3.  To  waver,  1  K  18-'  '  How  long  halt  ye  between 
two  opinions  ? '  (o'ncs  Dm  ;  Amer.  RV  '  go  ye  halt- 
ing'). The  figure  is  the  uncertain  gait  of  one  who 
is  divided  in  mind  between  J"  and  Baal.  The  same 
verb  is  used  in  v.-"  of  the  irre^lar  dance  round  the 
altar  of  Baal.  Cf.  Purclias,  Pilgrimage,  343,  '  Their 
leliL'ion  halteth  betwixt  divers  religions  of  the 
Turkes,  Persians,  and  Christians  of  the  lacobite 
and  Nestorian  Sects.' 

4.  The  mod.  sense  of  come  to  a  standstill,  stop, 
does  not  occur  in  AV,  but  is  introduced  by  RV 
into  Is  10**  ♦  This  very  day  shall  he  halt  at  Nob ' 
(nbj;?^'?,  AV 'remain').  J.  H.\stings. 

HAM  (oil,  Xdfi). — The  name  of  one  of  Noah's 
three  sons  (Gn  10'  etc.),  and  founder  of  one  of  the 
three  great  families  into  which  the  biblical  ethno- 
logists divide  the  world.  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  this  word  is  the  Egj-ptian  name  of  Egypt 
(Hier.  Kem,  sometimes  p  t'  o-n-Kem,  '  land  of 
i^gypt,'  Demot.  Kemi,  Theb.  Kerne,  Bashm.  Kerne, 
Memph.  Kheme),a,nd  indeed  in  the  poetical  language 
of  the  Psalms  the  '  land  of  Ham '  is  a  synonym  for 
Mi?raim  (lOS^^-  '^■'  loe^*-^,  cf.  78*' ;  Brugsch,  Geogr. 
Insckr.  73).  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  '  black,' 
which  appears  in  tlie  Arab,  ahamm,  fem.  hammd, 
as  well  as  in  many  Coptic  derivatives  (JPeyron, 
Lex.  Copt.  66).  The  origin  of  the  appellation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  blackness  of  the  soil  of  tlie  Delta 
(Plutarcli,  de  Is.  et  Osir.  33),  since  the  Egyptians 
do  not  call  themselves  by  this  name,  which  corre- 
sponds with  an  epithet  applied  to  rich  soils  gener- 
ally (Ebers,  JEgypten  u.  die  Bucher  Mose's,  &). 

2.  The  narrative  of  Gn  9^''*^  has  been  analyzed 
with  great  ingenuity  by  Budde  (Urgcschir/de, 
290  ff.),  partly  after  the  suggestions  of  Well- 
hausen,  whose  results  are  in  the  main  as  follows. 
The  narrative  is  based  on  a  document  in  which  the 
place  of  Ham  was  occupied  by  Canaan  ;  this  is 
rendered  practically  certain  by  vv.^-  '*,  in  which 
Noah,  perceiving  what  his  youngest  son  had  done 
unto  him,  proceeds  to  curse  Canaan,  who  is  men- 
tioned no  less  than  three  times  in  Noah's  speech 
(vv.2fi-27)_  It  is  therefore  probable  that  in  v.'^ 
'  Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan,'  is  a  correction  for 
'  Canaan '  (cf.  for  the  method  1  Ch  20*),  and  indeed 
these  words  show  very  clear  signs  of  alteration. 
The  family  of  Noah,  then,  according  to  the  earlier 
account,  consisted  of  Shem,  Japheth,  Canaan  ;  and 
the  legend  accounts  for  the  subjugation  of  the 
third  to  the  two  others,  implying  a  state  of  things 
in  which  the  word  '  Canaanite '  Avas  synonymous 
with 'slave.'  The  act  imputed  to  Canaan  is  that 
of  a  little  boy,  and  hence  chronological  difficulties 
arise  if  the  Noah  of  the  story  be  identified  with 
the  Noah  of  the  Flood.  The  three  sons,  moreover, 
represent  nations  occupying  the  same  country 
(probably  Canaan),  whose  mutual  relation  is  ac- 
counted for  bj'  the  story,  but  who  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  intended  to  represent  the  progenitors 
of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  While  the  name 
'  Shem '  lends  itself  readily  to  interpretation,  if  a 
caste  be  signified  ('men of  name '  or  ' note,'  whence 
'name'  or  'note'  became  personified),  only  vague 
conjectures  can  be  made  about  the  original  import 
of  'Japheth'  ;  but  1.  16  of  the  Marseilles  inscrip- 
tion shows  us  that  we  possess  only  an  imperfect 
tradition  of  the  caste-system  in  Semitic  peoples. 

3.  The  same  ethnologist  who  made  Noah  the 
second  founder  of  the  human  race  had  to  divide  the 
nations  of  the  earth  among  his  sons ;  the  names 
Shem  and  Japheth  being  unknown  except  in 
this  tradition,  could  be  employed  without  diffi- 
culty ;  but  the  name  '  Caniuin '  had  verj'  distinct 
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import,  and  yet  was  too  insigniticant  to  count  as 
one  of  the  three  world -races.  For  this  name, 
therefore,  in  the  ethnological  table  another  known 
name  was  substituted,  and  the  native  name  of 
Egypt  lent  itself  well  to  this  purpose.  That  Cush 
anil  ^lizraim  should  be  included  under  the  name 
of  Kemi  need  occasion  no  surprise,  as  these  two 
nations  were  known  conjointly ;  that  Cush  is 
made  the  eldest  son  (Gn  10*)  is  perhaps  due  to 
Ethiopia  lieing  farthest  from  Palestine,  but  it  may 
have  i)olitical  significance.  That  Canaan  should 
be  reckoned  as  Hamite  has  been  thought  strange, 
some  accounting  for  it  on  the  ground  of  national 
antipathy  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites,  while 
others  (e.g.  Dillmanu,  ad  loc.)  thought  it  due  to 
a  tradition  current  in  antiquity  which  made 
the  Canaanites  immigrants  from  the  South. 
The  above  account  of  the  introduction  of  the 
name  Ham  really  gets  rid  of  the  difficulty ;  for 
Canaan's  place  ha\-ing  been  taken  by  Ham,  a 
place  had  to  be  found  for  Canaan,  and  this  could 
only  be  in  Ham's  family.  Ham's  name  was  not 
substituted  for  Canaan's  in  the  speech  of  Noah, 
partly  perhaps  owing  to  its  repeated  recurrence, 
partly  perhaps  because  the  curse  of  slavery  could 
not  he  made  to  fall  on  the  powerful  nations  repre- 
sented by  Ham's  elder  children.  The  recension  of 
Gn  which  we  have,  where  the  father  is  made  to 
sin,  and  one  of  the  sons  to  receive  the  cui-se,  shows 
us  the  difficulty  solved  as  far  as  it  was  capable  of 
solution. 

4.  The  classification  of  Canaan  under  Ham  led 
to  a  serious  result  for  the  ethnological  table : 
whereas  Canaan  in  the  older  scheme  represented 
a  subject  caste,  the  name  now  had  to  include  all 
the  non-IsTaelitic  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  among 
whom  were  many  races  decidedly  'Semitic'  in 
character,  such  as  the  Phoenicians.  Some  further 
difficulty  was  introduced  by  confusion  between 
the  Cush  and  the  Cossaei,  but  the  ground  for 
making  all  the  tribes  mentioned  in  v.'^  etc. 
Cushites  will  probably  remain  hidden  long.  The 
Put  (which  see)  are  probably  included  with  the 
Egyptians  and  Nubians  as  being  in  any  case  a 
southern  race.  The  Egyptian  classification  of 
mankind  compared  by  M.  Lefebure  (PSBA,  1887, 
p.  167  If.),  while  it  offers  some  slight  analogy  to 
that  with  which  we  are  dealing,  does  not  seem  to 
explain  the  name  '  Ham,'  or  throw  any  real  light 
on  the  problems. 

5.  The  name  '  Ham '  occnrs  in  1  Ch  4*,  where 
certain  settlers  at  Gerar  found  the  land  quiet  and 
■well  cultivated,  because  the  previous  inhabitants 
were  '  from  Ham.'  Some  of  the  Rabbis  compared 
the  statement  in  Jg  18"-  ^,  where  very  similar 
language  is  used  about  people  who  lived  '  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Sidonians '  (also,  according  to  the 
tables,  Hamites,  through  Canaan),  and  indeed  the 
passage  of  Ch  would  seem  to  be  modelled  on  that 
of  Jg.  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  render  the 
words  in  Ch  satisfactorily,  since  'from  Ham' 
should  mean  from  the  country  called  Ham,  wMch 
is  not  here  very  intelligible,  and  '  of  the  children 
of  Ham,'  or  *  from  the  days  of  Ham,'  would  not 
naturally  be  thus  abbreviated.  There  is  there- 
fore ground  for  supposing  the  text  corrupt,  and 
indeed  the  Pesh.  substituted  cr::  '  of  them '  for  the 
en  \z  of  the  text.  An  easier  alteration  is  cnja, 
supposing  that  word  to  have  the  sense  of  the 
analogous  Syriac  form  ynia  '  peaceful,  easy-going,' 
of  which  examples  are  given  in  Thes.  Syr.  col.  2314. 

D.  S.  ]NLuiGOLiorTH. 
HAM. — According  to  Gn  14*  Chedorlaomer  and 
his  allies  smote  the  Zuzim  (who  may  be  the  same 
as  the  Zamzummim  of  Dt  2^')  zr.z.  '  This  last  is 
vocalized  in  MT  crt2,  which  is  represented  by  AV, 
RV  'in  Ham.'  Jerome  {Qucest.  in  lihr.  Gen.)  reads 
cis.  Most  of  the  VSS  vocalize  on?,  hence  LXX  fi^ 
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I  airroU,  '  with  them.'  Olshausen  conjectures  repj? 
j  'in  Hamath.'  It  is  most  probable  that  a  proper 
!  name  is  intended.  If  '  Ham '  be  the  correct  read- 
ing, it  is  the  name  of  a  place  that  Ls  otherwise 
nnkno'wn.  Dillmann,  following  Tuch,  suggests 
that  it  may  have  been  the  ancient  name  or  the 
Ammonite  capital  Rabbath  Ammon.  The  strange 
argimient  of  Sayce  (HCM  160  f.),  that  the  form  en 
points  to  a  direct  transcription  of  Gn  14  from  a 
cuneiform  document,  is  dealt  with  by  Ball  (SBOT, 
ad  loc.).  J.  A.  Selbie. 

HAM  (en).  Land  of. — A  pKoetical  designation  of 
Egypt,  used  in  the  Psalms  in  reference  to  the  so- 
journ there  of  the  children  of  Isr.  (Ps  105^  "  106**) ; 
so  also  '  the  talJemacles  (RV  '  tents ') of  S.'  (Ps  78») 
stands  for  '  the  dwellings  of  the  Egyptians.'  Pix)b- 
ably  in  Heb.  thought  H.  was  here  used  as  the 
name  of  the  son  of  Noah  rather  than  as  a  name 
for  Egypt.  Two  derivations  have  been  proposed 
for  it :  (1)  The  native  name  for  Egypt  itseu  was 
Kmt,  in  Coptic  times  pronounced  K§mi  (hardly 
Khemi),  and  strictly  signifying  the  '  black  land'  or 
allu\-ial  soil  of  the  cultivable  part,  a.s  opposed  to 
the  Deshert  or  'red  land,'  i.e.  the  sandy  deserts 
which  enclosed  K6mi  on  all  sides  except  the  N. 
(2)  The  chief  Priapic  god  of  the  Egyptians  was 
sometimes  called  Menu  (in  Greek  Min),  but  at 
other  times  probably  Khem.  If  the  latter  reading 
is  correct,  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  name  of 
the  progenitor  of  the  Hamitic  peoples,  and  it  is 
veiy  remarkable  that  the  most  primitive  sculptuies 
hitherto  found  in  Egypt  represent  this  god  (see 
Petrie's  Koptos).  Menu  was  especially  worshipped 
on  the  important  route  from  the  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea  to  Koptos,  and  this  would  impress  the  fact  of 
his  worship  on  the  E.  neighbours  of  Egypt.  The 
characteristics  of  Menu  are  in  accord  A\-ith  the 
shamelessness  recorded  of  H.  in  Gn  9*^-.  The 
derivation  from  Kmt  is  improbable,  for  phonetic 
reasons.  F,  Ll.  Gbiffith. 

HAMAN  (pri,  'XfuLv),  the  son  of  Hammedatha, 
appears  in  the  Bk  of  Est  as  the  enemy  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  chief  minister  of  Ahasuerus.  He  is 
described  as  the  Agagite  (Est  3^-  ^*  etc.),  but  in  the 
LXX  as  a  Bagean  (Boiryatos,  3^  12®),  or  a  Macedonian 
(9^  W%  The  Heb.  term  we  should  probably 
undei-stand  of  a  descent  from  the  Amalelute  king 
Agag  (so  Jos.  Ant.  XI.  vi.  5,  and  Targ.),  in  which 
case  the  author  of  the  book  perhaps  meant  to  con- 
I  trast  the  descendant  of  Israel's  ancient  enemy  with 
Mordecai,  the  descendant  of  Kish,  the  Benjamite. 
Provoked  by  Mordecai's  refusal  to  bow  before  him, 
H.  procured  from  the  king  a  decree  authorizing 
the  massacre  of  all  the  Jews  in  the  Persian 
dominions  on  the  13th  Adar.  He  also  prepared  a 
gallows  50  cubits  hi^h  for  Mordecai.  But  queen 
Esther,  ha^-ing  heard  of  the  plot,  invited  H.  and 
the  king  to  a  banquet,  and  tnere  denounced  H., 
who  was  forthwith  hanged  on  hLs  own  gallows. 
The  queen  also  obtained  permission  for  her 
countrymen  to  defend  themselves,  and  among 
other  \-ictims  of  the  Jews'  vengeance  the  ten  sons 
of  H.  were  slain  and  their  bodies  gibbeted. 

In  later  times,  at  the  Fea.st  of  Purim,  it  seems  to 
have  been  customary  to  hang  an  effigj'  of  H.  ;  but 
as  the  gibbet  was  sometimes  made  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  riots  between  Jews  and  Christians  were 
the  result,  and  a  warning  against  insults  to  the 
Christian  faith  was  issued  by  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius  n.  (Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  viii.  18;  cf.  21).  The 
origin  of  the  name  H.  is  uncertain ;  Jensen  con- 
nects it  with  the  name  of  an  Elamite  divinity. 
Hum man  or  Humban  (cf.  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  s.r.). 

H.  A.  White. 

HAMATH  (n-n  'fortress,'  'citadel,'  or  perhap 
'sacred  enclosure,'  see  W.  R.  Smith,  RS^  140  [ed.« 
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p.  150] ;  'EiMie,  'Efide,  Ainde,  Emath).— At  the  time 
of  Amos,  tliis  was  the  chief  city  of  a  kingdom  of 
the  same  name  which  surrounded  the  capital, 
extending  to  the  S.  of  Ribhih  and  even  including 
that  place  {2  K  23^  etc.).  Sitna|;ed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Orontes  (now  called  cl-'A^i),  in  a  narrow 
valley  with  Jebel  al-A'la  on  its  north  and  south- 
east, and  the  Nusairtych  mountains  (the  Mons 
Bargyltis  of  the  ancients)  to  the  west,  it  lay  on  a 
very  freauented  and  convenient  trade-route.  The 
opening  uetween  the  Nusairiyeh  mountains  above 
Tripoli  and  the  north  point  of  the  Lebanon  cliains 
is  called  in  the  OT  '  the  entrance  of  Hamath ' 
(Nu  348,  Jos  136^  Ezk  47"-'''>).  N.  of  Horns  the 
Orontes  pass  leads  to  Hamath,  S.  toward  Baal- 
gad  in  Cfoele-Syria,  E.  to  the  great  plain  of  the 
Syrian  desert,  and  \V.  to  the  KaVat  al-Uosn  and 
the  Mediterranean. 

'  The  entrance '  or  •  the  approach '  to  Hamath  is 
often  mentioned  as  a  territorial  limit  (Nu  34*,  Jg 
3'  etc.),  and  usually  denotes  the  accepted  northern 
boundary  of  Israelitish  dominion  (Jos  13').  The 
province  is  called  '  Great  Hamath '  (Am  6^),  and 
IS  mentioned  with  Damascus,  Tyre,  and  Zidon 
(Zee  O''),  as  well  as  with  Arpad  (Jer  49-^),  in  the 
prophecies  against  Hadrach. 

Originally  a  Hamite  colony  (Gn  10^*)^  it  flourished 
at  the  time  of  David  (2  S  8^")  under  a  king  named 
Toi  (or  Tou),  who  had  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  Israelitish  ruler.  Hamath  (possibly  identical 
with  Hamath  -  Zobah  [which  see]  of  2  Ch  8*) 
came,  however,  afterwards  under  the  dominion  of 
Solomon  (compare  1  K  9-*-  -*  with  2  Ch  8^),  and 
its  king  was  no  doubt  among  the  many  princes 
who  '  brought  presents  and  served  Solomon  all 
the  days  of  his  life.'  Hamath  was  regarded  as 
the  granary  of  N.  Syria,  and  there  Solomon  built 
store-cities  (2  Ch  %*).  But,  on  the  death  of  that 
king,  Hamath  seems  to  have  regained  her  inde- 
pendence, as  is  shown  by  the  inscriptions  of  Shal- 
maneser  II.  (B.C.  860),  where  we  see  that  her  king, 
Irhuleni,  made  an  alliance  with  the  Hittites, 
Damascus  (under  ^c?c?m- ic??i'= Ben- Hadad  =  Ben- 
Hadad-hidri),  Ahab  of  Israel,  and  several  other 
states.  Jeroboam  II.  of  Israel,  about  the  year 
B.C.  810,  'recovered  Hamath'  (2  K  14^8)  from 
Judah,  and  partly  destroyed  it,  as  well  as  Gath, 
which,  in  the  prophecies  of  Amos,  is  spoken  of  along 
with  it  (Am  6-').  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
Eni-ilu  (Eniel),  king  of  Hamath,  brings  tribute  to 
Tiglath-pileser  III.  (730),  who  had  parcelled  out 
the  land  of  Hamath  among  his  generals,  annexing 
19  districts  to  Assyria,  and  transported  1223  people 
of  Hamath  to  the  sources  of  the  Tigris.  Sargon 
boasts  of  having  rooted  out  the  land  of  Hamath 
and  dyed  the  skin  of  the  foolish  (?)  Ilu-bi'di 
(variant  Yau-bi'di)  like  wool,  colonizing  Hamath 
with  4300  Assyrians.  One  of  those  exiled  thither 
by  this  king  was  the  Mede  Deioces.  After  what 
seems  to  have  been  the  capture  of  the  place  by 
Sennacherib's  Rabshakeh,  or  'chief  of  the  captains,' 
Hamath  lost  much  of  its  importance.  It  is  spoken 
of  in  Is  11"  as  one  of  the  places  containing 
Israelitish  exiles,  and  is  mentioned  in  1  Mac  12-' 
in  connexion  with  the  movements  of  Jonathan 
and  Demetrius. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  knew  it  under  the  name 
of  Epiphaneia,  which  had  been  given  to  it  by 
Antiocnus  Epiphanes  (Jos.  Ant.  I.  vi.  2),  thougli 
the  inhabitants  still  called  it  Hamath,  and  its 
present  name,  Jfamdh,  is  but  slightW  changed 
from  its  old  form.  In  1310  Abulfeda,  the 
eminent  Arabian  scholar,  a  descendant  of  the 
family  of  Saladin,  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
district,  which  had  been  under  the  Moslem  power 
since  A.D.  639,  and  with  his  death  (1331)  Hamath's 
prosperity  declined. 

In   1812  Burokhardt  visited  Hamath,  saw  the 


'  Hamath-stones '  (so-called  Hittite  inscriptions  in 
relief  on  black  close-grained  basalt) ;  and  the 
enormous  water  -  wheels,  used  for  bringing  the 
waters  of  the  Orontes  to  the  houses  and  gardens 
situated  on  the  hill  above  the  river.  He  does  not, 
however,  mention  the  catacombs,  said  to  have  ex- 
isted high  up  on  the  right  bank.  The  town,  which 
is  divided  into  four  quarters,  Hadhcr,  el-Jisr,  cl- 
Aleyat,  and  el-Medine  (the  quarter  of  the  Chris- 
tians), contained  at  Burckhardt's  visit  about  4446 
houses  and  nearly  11,000  male  inhabitants. 

LiTERATCRB.— Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  ii.  i.  143  ff.  ; 
Burckhardt,  Travela  in  Syria  and  the  Uoly  Land  (1822),  pp. 
145 ff. ;  Robinson,  BRP^  lii.  551 ;  Baedeker-Socin,  Pal.^  31>8f. ; 
Delitzsch,  Paradies,  275 ff.  ;  Sayce,  IICM  (Index);  Hommel, 
Semit.  Viilker,  i.  189 ;  Driver  on  Am  02 ;  E.  Meyer,  Gesehichte, 

§  197.  I.  A.  Pinches. 

HAMATHITE  ('n:?nri).— The  gentilic  name  from 
Hamath  (which  see),  Gn  10'8=1  Ch  1»«. 

HAMATH-ZOBAH  (n;'is-n?n,  B  Bat^w^Sd,  A  Mp.id 
2w/3<i,  Luc.  'EfiaOcrov^d). — The  identity  of  this  city 
is  still  doubtful.  By  some  scholars  it  is  even  re- 
garded as  the  same  as  Hamath,  but  the  Greek 
form  Banrw/Si  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was 
distinct  from  that  place.  It  is  mentioned  only 
once  in  the  Scriptures  (2  Ch  8^),  when  Solomon  is 
said  to  have  '  prevailed  against  it,'  and,  being 
spoken  of  in  connexion  with  Tadraor  and  Hamath, 
we  may  conclude  that  it  was  in  tlie  same  neighbour- 
hood. That  it  was  another  Hamath  to  which 
Zobah  was  added  to  distinguish  it  from  the  better- 
known  city  of  Hamath  is  possible,  but  at  present 
unprovable.  It  has  not  yet  been  found  in  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  consequently  no  light  is 
thrown  on  it  from  that  source.      I.  A.  PiNCHES. 

HAMMATH  (ngrj  'hot  spring').— «  Father  of  the 
house  of  Rechab,'  1  Ch  2*'.     See  GENEALOGY. 

HAMMATH  (nsn  'hot  spring'). —  One  of  the 
'fenced'  cities  of  Naphtali,  Jos  19^,  probably  the 
same  as  Mammon  of  1  Ch  6^*  [Heb. "']  and  Ham- 
moth-dor  of  Jos  2P-.  It  is  doubtless  the  Hamata 
of  the  Talmud  (Erubin,  v.  5 ;  Mcgillah,  2b),  the 
Emmaus  or  Ammathus  of  Jos.  (Ant.  xviil.  ii.  3) 
and  the  modern  Hammdm,  35  minutes'  walk  S.  of 
Tiberias,  so  famous  for  its  hot  batlis.  There  are 
four  springs,  the  water  of  which  reaches  a  tempera- 
ture of  144°  Fahr.  The  taste  is  described  by 
Robinson  as  excessively  salt  and  bitter,  like  that  of 
heated  sea-water ;  there  is  also  a  strong  smell  of 
sulphur,  but  no  taste  of  it.  The  neighbourhood  is 
crowded,  especially  in  the  month  of  Julj-,  with 
patients  from  all  parts  of  Syria.  The  baths  are 
considered  to  be  very  efficacious  in  rheumatic  com- 
plaints. 

Literature.  —  Neubauer,  Giog.  du  Talm.  207 ;  Kobinson, 
BliP-i  ii.  383  ff.  ;  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  450  f.  ;  Gu6rin,  Galifie, 
i.  270  ff. ;  Buhl,  GAP  115,  220  ;  Guthe,  ZDPV  xiii.  (1891)284  ; 
Wilson,  Recovery  ofJerux.  302.  J.  A.  SELDIE. 


HAMMEAH,  THE  TOWER  OF,  AV  The  tower 
of  Meah  (nx^n  V'l:!?,  Trvpyos  tu)v  tKardv,  turris  centiim 
cubito7-um,' turris  Emath),  Neh  3'  12-'^. — A  tower 
on  the  walls  of  Jerus.  which  stooil  near  the  tower 
of  Hananel  (which  see),  between  the  Sheep  gate 
on  the  east  and  the  Fish  gate  on  the  west.  These 
two  towers,  which  apparently  had  not  been  pulled 
down  when  the  walls  were  dismantled  in  the  time 
of  Ezra,  were  probably  situated  near  tlie  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  city  (cf.  Jer  31**,  Zee  14'"). 
Perhaps  they  were  both  defences  of  the  fortress 
(birah)  which  commanded  the  temple  area.  The 
origin  of  the  name  '  t-ower  of  Ilamnieah,'  or  '  tower 
of  the  hundred'  (RVm),  is  obscure.  It  has  been 
suggested  in  explanation  that  the  tower  was  1(K) 
cubits  high,  or  tliat  it  was  approached  by  100  steps. 


HAMMEDATHA 


ha:mmox 
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or  tliat  it  required  a  garrison  of  lt30  men  (see 
Ryssel,  ad  loc.,  pp.  153,  201  f.).       H.  A.  WHITE. 

HAMMEDATHA  (Kn^^n,  'Apuidaeos  V.,-v^]),  Est  3^-  ^» 
vj5  gii>  -^i.—The  futher  of  Haman.  The  name  is 
probably  Persian ;  for  the  termination  compare 
Aridatha  ;  possiblj-  the  etymology  is  «k?A= moon + 
data —  '^Wtni  {Ox/.  Heb.  Lex.). 

HAMMELECH  (h^?C)  occurs  as  a  proper  name  in 
AV  and  KVra  of  Jer  36^  SS^,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  rendering  ought  to  be  '  the  king,' 
as  in  RV  and  AVm  (LXX  tov  /3a<riX^a»j). 

HAMMER.— The  Heb.  word  n^go  niakkAMh  (in 
Jg  4-^  riTt''~)  is  tr.  in  Arab,  by  two  words,  mitadat, 
a  wooden  mallet,  and  matrakat,  the  ordinary 
Arabic  word  for  a  hammer.  It  was  a  mitadat, 
a  mallet  used  by  the  Bedawin  and  others  for 
dri^•ing  tent  l>egs  into  the  ground,  which  Jael 
used  to  kill  Sisera,  Jg  4-^.  By  many,  viakkfiMh  is 
considered  to  be  the  source  of  the  name  Maccabceus, 
which  would  thus  mean  'the  hammerer.'  p'es 
pattish  (Is  4F,  used  fig.  in  Jer  23^  of  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  and  in  50^  of  Babylon,  '  the  hammer  of 
the  whole  earth')  is  e^"idently  the  same  as  the 
AivCb.  fatis,  a  large  heavy  hammer. 

The  hammer  is  probably  the  most  ancient  of  all 
tools.  In  its  original  form,  a  stone  held  in  the  hand, 
it  is  often  used  at  the  present  day.  The  form  soon 
changed  ;  a  stick  fastened  to  the  stone  gave  the  blow 
more  precision  and  greater  force.  Metals  super- 
.seded  stones,  and  great  variety  was  given  to  the 
shape  of  the  hammer  head,  so 
as  to  produce  a  more  exact 
effect.  The  hammer  is  a  most 
important  and  valuable  tool ; 
the  permanent  eflect  produced 
by  a  blow  of  the  lightest 
hammer  is  greater  than  that 
obtained  by  the  steady  pressure 
of  a  mass  of  iron  many  hundred 
times  its  weight. 

Different  handicrafts  require 
hammers  of  different  shapes  and 
weights,  and,  in  Syria,  each 
kind  has  a  distinctive  name. 
The  hammers  used  in  carpentry 
and  smith  work  are  much  the 
same  as  those  used  in  the  same 
occupations  in  Europe.  But  in 
masonry  the  variety  of  hammers 
is  great.  In  the  quarry  the 
rock  is  split  by  a  large  hammer, 
Aveighing  from  18  to  22  lb., 
siAaADDi.  called  the  mahaddi.     The  head 

of  this  liammer  is  round  at  one 
end,  being  used  for  driving  Avedges  into  the  rock. 
The  other  end  is  flattened  from  side  to  side,  so  as  to 
confine  the  impact  to  a 
narrow  line.  This  end 
of  the  hammer  is  used 
to  strike  the  rock  be- 
tween the  wedges,  and 
the  constant  beating 
causes  a  vibration  in 
tlie  rock,  which  in- 
creases till  it  splits 
in  the  line  of  the 
wedges. 

AVhen  the  stone 
comes  from  the  quarry, 
it  is  roughly  shaped  by 
the  mahaddi,  and  the 
mason  takes  another 
kind  of  hammer  to 
square  it  and  give  it  a  shape  to  lit  it  for  build- 
ing. 


This  hammer  is  called  the  shakuf.  Both  ends 
of  the  head  of  this  hammer  are  square,  but  the 
one  is  1  in.  square  and  flat,  the  other  is  nearly 
2  in.  square,  but  sunk  in  the  centre  to  the 
depth  of  half  an  inch,  so  that  the  edges  are  sharp. 
The  flat  end  is  used  for  striking  off  projections, 
while  the  end  with  sharpened  edges  is  used  for 
squaring  and  trimming  the  stone.  The  stone  is 
often  used  for  building  after  being  trimmed  by  the 
shakiif,  but  sometimes  a  border  is  made  round 
the  face  of  the  stone,  leaving  the  middle  rough. 


shakCp. 


BiK.  BEAD  OF  SnAHTTAH  OR  )iD>HAT. 

This  is  done  by  the  Mk,  which  is  a  hammer  with 
one  end  pointed,  and  the  other  flat  and  chisel- 
shaped. 

When  the  stone  is  to  be  made  smooth  it  is  first 
made  quite  flat  with  the  pointed  end  of  the  hik, 
and  is  then  worked  over  with  a  hammer  called  the 
shahutah  or  minhat. 

The  shahutah  has  two  very  broad  chisel-shaped 
ends,  about  4  in.  broad,  cut  into  a  number  of 
teeth  like  a  saw.  The  teeth  at  one  end  are  coarse 
and  about  12  in  number,  and  at  the  other  end 
smaller  and  about  24  in  number. 

When  the  stone  has  been  carefully  gone  over 
■with  the  shahutah  it  is  sometimes  polished.  This 
is  done  by  rubbing  it  with  another  stone,  sand 
and  water  being  put  between. 

All  these  tools  are  of  very  ancient  date.  In  the 
oldest  part  of  the  temple  of  Baalbek  marks  of  all 
of  these  tools  are  found.  Even  the  three  immense 
stones  in  the  west  wall  have  their  upper  and  under 
surfaces  smoothed  with  the  shahutah,  only  the  tool 
seems  to  have  been  much  smaller  than  the  one 
used  in  Lebanon  at  the  present 
time,  being  only  about  2  or  2J 
in.  broad. 

The  hammer  and  chLsel  are 
used  for  very  tine  work,  such  as 
car\-ing,  or  when  a  very  sharp 
fine  edge  is  to  be  given  to  a 
stone,  seldom  for  any  other 
purpose.  The  chisel  is  made 
of  file  steel.  The  hammer,  called 
a  matrakat,  is  so  shaped  that 
lines  drawn  along  the  faces  of  ^f^fios's  matrakat. 
the  hammer  would  meet  nearly  at  the  end  of  the 
handle.     Wooden  mallets  are  never  used. 

The  stone  of  Lebanon  is  very  hard  limestone, 
which  explains  why  hammers  are  preferred  to 
chisels  in  hewing  it.  W.  Cabslaw. 

HAMMOLECHETH  (nr^bn  «the  queen'?).— Ace. 
to  the  genealogy  in  1  Ch  T'"-  '^  H.  was  the  daughter 
of  Machir  and  sister  of  Gilead.  The  correctness 
of  the  text  is  not  beyond  su.spicion.  LXX  reads 
Ma\e'x«^-     See  GEXEALOGY. 

HAMMON  (pan  'hot  spring').  —  1.  A  iovm  in 
Xaphtali,  1  Ch  6™  [Heb. «  ],  prob.  identical  with 
H.am:math  (which  see).  2.  A  town  in  Asher,  Jos 
19^.  Its  site  is  uncertain.  Schultz  suggested  \4  m 
UamUl,  some  10  miles  south  of  Tyre,  but  Robinson 
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(BBP^  iii.  66  note)  lays  no  great  stress  ui)on  this 
identification.  Kenan  (Mission  de  Pluuicie,  708  IF.) 
found  at  Khnrbet  Umm  el-'Amnd,  near  the  (loast  im- 
mediately N.  of  the  Ladder  of  Tyre,  two  Pha'nician 
inscriptions  (CIS  vol.  i.  pt.  i.)  in  honour  of  MesX 
Hamnion.  In  the  valley  to  the  E.  is  'Ain  IlamUl. 
Umm  el-'Amiid,  '  mother  of  the  pillar,'  includes  the 
ruins  of  a  building  which  is  probably  a  temple  of 
IJaal.  On  the  hill  side  lies  a  threat  sarcopluigus 
with  a  rudely  carved  eaj^le.  Tlie  texts  belong  to 
the  Ptolemaic  period  (3rd  cent.  D.c).  The  name 
may  be  that  of  tlie  Egyptian  (iod  Amarrn  or  Amen. 
See  SWP  vol.  i.  sh.  iii.,  and  vol.  iii.  Appendix. 
The  identification  of  Hammon  with  Umm  el-'Aniud 
is  also  considered  by  Guerin  (GnliUe,  ii.  141)  and 
IJuhl  (GAP  ±29)  to  be  the  most  probable. 

C.  II.  CONDEK. 
HAMMOTH-DOR  (nxi  n^-).  — A  Levitical  citv  in 
Naphtali,  .Jos  21-'-,  probably  identical  with  Ham- 
MATH  (which  see). 

HAHMUEL  (Vi-nsn,  AV  Hamuel).— A  Simeonite 
of  tlie  family  of  Shaul,  1  Ch  4-'=.  See  Gene- 
alogy. 

HAMONAH  (njioq  '  multitude,'  LXX  lioKv&vopiov). 
— The  name  of  a  city  to  be  built  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  defeat  (?)  of  Gog  (Ezk  39").  The  pas- 
sage is  obscure,  and  the  originality  as  well  as  the 
precise  reading  of  the  MT  doubtjful.  Instead  of 
njton  Ti-c?  C31,  Cornill  Avould  read  njici  n?j]  '  and  it 
is  all  over  with  this  multitude.'  If  the  words  ai-e 
an  interpolation,  the  allusion  may  be  to  the  city 
of  Betlishean,  which  may  have  cferived  its  name 
Scythopolis  from  the  Scythian  invasion  in  the  7th 
cent.  B.C.  (See  Bertholet,  Das  Buck  Hesekiel, 
193).  J.  A.  Selbie. 

HAMON-GOG  (Jiii  jian  'Gog's  multitude,'  LXX  rb 
iroXvdvdpiov  tov  Vuiy). — The  name  to  be  given  to  the 
valley  (outside  the  Holy  Land)  where  Gog  and  all 
his  multitude  are  to  be  buried  (Ezk  39"").  This 
valley,  according  to  the  MT,  was  the  'Valley  of 
the  Travellers'  (onayn),  a  designation  which  is  not 
found  elsewhere.  Hence  J.  D.  Michaclis,  followed 
by  Bertholet  and  many  others,  reads  cn^i;^  ( Abarim, 
Nu  27^-  33^").  From  the  mountain  of  this  name  a 
valley  may  well  have  been  called  Abarim,  and 
the  locality  suits  the  context.  See  further  the 
Comm.  of  Hitzig,  Smend,  Cornill,  Davidson,  and 
Bertholet.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

HAMOR  (nion  'he-ass')  appears  in  Gn  33^9  34, 
Jos  24^-,  Jg  9*  as  '  the  father  of  Shechem,'  a 
Hivite  by  race,  and  'the  prince  (tt'v;)  of  the  land' 
(Gn  34").  Jacob  bought  'the  parcel  of  ground, 
where  he  had  spread  his  tent,'  from  the  Hamorites, 
the  Bene  Hamor  (Gn  33'"  (J),  cf.  Jos  24=«)  ^  differ- 
ent tradition  is  preserved  in  Gn  48-  (E),  where 
Jacob  gives  Shecnem  to  Joseph,  and  speaks  of 
having  won  it  by  force  of  arms  from  the  Amorite. 

Dinah,  Jacob's  daughter,  having  been  wronged 
by  Shechem,  Shechem  makes  an  offer  to  take  her 
as  his  wife ;  and  is  supported  in  his  claim  by  his 
father,  Hamor,  who  proposes  also  that  there  should 
be  freedom  of  marria^  between  the  families  of 
Jacob  and  Hamor  (34^^"").  To  this  the  sons  of 
Jacob  give  their  consent  on  condition  that  the 
Sliechemites  accept  the  rite  of  circumcision.  Tlie 
Shechemites  agree  to  the  terms,  and  are  circum- 
cised (v.-^).  On  the  third  day,  when  the  Shechemites 
were  unable  through  illness  to  defend  themselves, 
Simeon  and  Levi  and  their  followers  fell  upon  them, 
murdered  Hamor  and  Shechem,  and  carried  away 
Dinah  to  their  own  home. 

In  this  narrative  the  narrator  has  combined  two 
variant  tra<litions.  '  In  the  one,  Hamor  conducts 
the  negotiations  with  Jacob  regarding  Dinah  for 


his  son  (vv.*- ^- *•'") ;  he  receives  a  reply  (vv."-"), 
and  in  due  course  laj's  it  before  the  a.ssembled 
citizens  of  the  town  for  their  ajiproval  (vv.*'--*). 
In  the  other,  Shechem  himself  asks  Dinah  from 
her  father  and  brothers,  and  after  their  reply 
(v."'-)  immediately  submits  to  the  conditions  they 
require  (v.'").'  The  former  is  probably  the  narra- 
tive of  P,  the  latter  that  of  J. 

That,  under  the  imagery  of  events  occurring  in 
the  history  of  a  single  family,  the  story  preserves 
tiie  recollection  of  important  episodes  in  an  early 
phase  of  the  Israelite  community,  is  a  view  which 
lias  been  maintained,  in  recent  years,  by  many 
scholars,  and  most  ably,  perhaps,  by  SVellhausen 
in  his  Composition  dcs  Ilexateuchs  (see  especially 
pp.  312-319,  353-355).  According  to  this  view, 
Hamor  and  Shccliem  personify  Canaanite  clans  in 
central  Palestine ;  and  Dinah  a  branch  of  the 
Israelite  race,  which  settling  in  that  region  became 
rapidly  merged  with  the  native  population.  The 
attack  by  Simeon  and  Levi  would  then  represent 
the  recollection  of  some  treacherous  violation  by 
these  tribes  of  the  terms  upon  which  the  new- 
settlers  had  lieen  welcomed  and  acknowledged. 

The  fact  that  Hamor  means '  an  ass,'  and  Shechem 
'a  shoulder'  or  '  a  mountain-ridge,'  makes  it  prob- 
able that  we  have  in  these  names  the  appellatives 
of  clans  and  families  rather  than  of  individuals. 
Mr.  G.  Buchanan  Gray  (Studies  in  Hebrew  Proper 
Names,  pp.  90,  99-115)  has  shown,  as  the  result  of 
investigating  animal  names,  that '  before  the  amal- 
gamation of  tlie  Hebrew  tribes  into  a  nation,  totem 
worship  and  totem  organization  existed  among 
some  of  the  peoples  of  Canaan'  (p.  115) ;  and  it  Is 
not  unreasonable  to  connect  sucii  names  as  '  a.ss ' 
(Hamor),  'wild  ass'  (Piram  Jon  10'',  AnahGn  36-, 
Arad  Jg  P«),  'mouse'  (Achbor  Gn  3(F),  with  the 
'totem-clans'  among  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Canaan  (cf.  Jacobs,  Biblical  Arch(cology,  pp.  04- 
103,  on  '  Totem-Clans  in  the  Bible  '). 

H.  E.  Rvle. 

HAMRAN  (n?n),  1  Ch  1«  (AV  Amram).  —  An 
Edomite.  In  Gn  36'-"  the  name  is  more  correctly 
given  as  Hemdan  (cf.  Kittel  in  Haupt's  SPOT  on 
1  Ch  l-*'). 

HAMUL  ('?i2n  's|)ared' ;  on  the  form  see  Wellh. 
Sam.  19). — A  son  of  Perez  and  grandson  of  Jmlali, 
Gn  461'-  =  1  Ch  2^,  Nu  26^.  The  gentilic  Hamulites 
('Sionn)  occurs  in  Nu  26". 

HAMUTAL  (h\i-m  2  K  23^1  and  24i8,  Jer  52'  ac- 
cording to  ]MT  vocalization.  In  these  last  two 
occurrences  the  consonants  give  the  form  Hamital 
•jc'on,  and  this  is  supported  by  LXX  in  all  three 
cases  :  'Afieiral,  Mtrdr,  'A/jLeiradX  B,  'AfurdX,  'A/iirdd, 
'A/iiradX  A,  'A/xirdX  Luc,  meaning  possibly  'kin 
to  the  dew '  or  '  my  kinsman  (lit.  husoand's  father) 
is  the  dew'). — Mother  of  the  kings  Jehoahaz  and 
Zedekiah,  sons  of  Josiah.  (See  on  the  meaning  of 
the  name,  Gray,  Heb.  Proper  Naincs,  63  ;  Honimel, 
A71C.  Heb.  Trad.  322).  C.  F.  BURNEV. 

HANAMEL  (Sxs^n,  perhajw  for  '-N-pn  'El  is 
gracious';  but  see  6ray,  Hr/^  I'nip.  Xa)ncs,301, 
n.  2). — Jeremiah's  cousin,  the  son  of  his  uncle 
Shallum.  It  was  from  H.  that  Jeremiah,  having 
the  right  of  redemption,  bought  a  field  at  Ana- 
tlioth.  Although  Jerus.  was  besieged  at  the  time, 
the  purchase  was  readily  made  by  the  prophet 
because  of  his  assurance  that  the  time  would  come 
when  property  would  once  more  be  secure  (Jer 
327. 8. 9. 12. 44)  J,  A.  Selbie. 

HANAN  (ijn,  'Avdu).—!.  One  of  the  Levites  who 
assisted  Ezra  in  reading  and  explaining  the  Law  to 
the  people  (Neh  8^).  He  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  Levite  Hanan  who  signed  the  covenant  (Neh 
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10*"[Heb."]),  as  several  of  the  Le\it.  names  in  this 
jMissage  are  found  also  in  8^.  The  name  is  wanting 
in  the  LXX  of  8^  and  of  W^  (Bjf) ;  but  in 
1    Es  1^  Ave  find  Ananias  ("AvaWas  A,  "Awoj  B). 

2.  The  son  of  Zaccur  the  son  of  Mattaniah,  one  of 
the  four  treasurers  appointed  by  Neh.  over  the 
storehouses  in  which  tne  tithes  were  kept  (Neh 
13").  He  was  probably  a  Levite,  and  perhaps 
represented  the  singers  and  porters;  for  in  11" 
J2<^2S.S5  Mattaniah  is  named  as  a  Levit.  house 
representing  the  sons  of  Asaph.  Others,  however, 
reiranl  H.  as  a  layman.  3.  A  Benjamite  chief 
(1  Ch  8^).  4.  The  youngest  son  of  Azel,  a  descend- 
antof  Saul  (1  Ch8»=»").  5.  One  of  David's  mighty 
men  (1  Ch  11*»).  6.  The  son  of  Igdaliah.  The 
sons  of  H.  had  a  chamber  in  the  temple  (Jer  35^). 
7.  The  head  of  a  family  of  Nethinim  who  returned 
with  Zei-ubbabel  (Ezr  2*«,  Xeh  7*).  Called  Anan 
in  1  Es  5**.  8.  9.  Two  of  '  the  chiefs  of  the  people ' 
who  sealed  the  covenant  bore  this  name  (Neh 
l(F-26).    See  Genealogy.  H.A.White. 

HANANEL  (^K;i-  '  El  is  gracious').  —  The  name 
of  a  tower  on  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  four 
times  mentioned  in  OT  :  in  Neh  3^  in  connexion 
with  the  repairing,  and  in  12^  in  connexion  with 
the  detiication  of  the  walls;  in  Jer  SI**  and 
Zee  14'"  as  a  boundary  of  the  restored  and  glorified 
Jerusalem.  In  both  the  passages  in  Neh  it  is 
coupled  with  the  tower  of  Hammeah  (which  see), 
and  some  have  supposed  it  to  be  identical  with  the 
latter.  From  Neh  12**  we  gather  that  these  two(?) 
towers  lav  between  the  Sheep  gate  and  the  Fish 
gate,  and  from  Jer  and  Zee  that  the  tower  of 
Hananel  was  at  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  city. 
Conder  thinks  that  Hananel  and  Hammeah  be- 
longed to  the  '  castle '  or  '  fortress '  (birah  Neh 
2^,  in  Gr.  Sd/xy,  Jos.  Ant.   XVIII.  iv.  3 ;  BJ  I.  iii. 

3,  V.  4)  of  the  temple.  See  Jekcsalem.  Ryle 
{Ezr.  and  Xeh.  173)  also  suggests  that  Hananel 
may  have  been  '  an  outwork  of  the  great  fortress 
at  the  point  where  the  city  wall  ran  into  it.'  A 
similar  opinion  is  expressed  by  Buhl  (GAP  141). 

J.  A.  Selbie. 
HANANI  ("4-,  'Xvayi,  "Aj'oi'tas  Neh  7-).— 1.  A 
brother,  or  more  prob.  near  kinsman,  of  Neh.,  who 
brought  tidings  to  Susa  of  the  distressed  condition 
of  the  Jews  in  Pal.  (Neh  1-).  Under  Neh.  he  was 
made  one  of  the  governors  of  Jerus.  (7-).  The  name 
is  perhaps  a  shortened  form  of  Hananiah.  2.  A  son 
of  Heman  (1  Ch  25^).  3.  The  father  of  Jehu  the 
seer  (1  K  16^).  It  was  H.  who,  according  to  the 
Chronicler,  reproved  Asa  for  entering  into  alliance 
vsith  Syria,  and  whom  the  angry  king  cast  into 
prison  (2  Ch  16").  i.  A  priest  of  the  sons  of  Iramer 
who  had  married  a  foreign  A\-ife  (Ezr  10-*).  Called 
Ananias  in  1  Es  9^.  5.  A  chief  musician  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  the  dedication  of  the 
walls  of  Jerus.  (Neh  \-2^).  H.  A.  White. 

HANANIAH  (?n;MQ  -TJSj  'J'  hath  been  gracious'). 
— 1.  One  of  the  prophets  of  the  anti-Chalda?an 
party  (LXX  calls  him  \pev5orpo<t>rfnjs)  in  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah.  His  encounter  with  Jeremiah  is  related 
in  Jer  28.  A  native  of  Gibeon,  he  was  probably 
a  priest  (Jos  21i'),  like  Jeremiah  himself,  whose 
characteristic  style  he  seems  to  imitate  in  his 
attack.  He,  too,  stands  in  the  temple  (cf.  26-), 
and,  using  Jeremiah's  constant  title  for  God,  he 
prophesies  the  return  from  Babylon  within  two 
years  (contrast  Jeremiah's  seventy,  25^)  of  the 
temple  vessels,  Jeconiah,  and  the  captives  (con- 
trast 22-'^  27-),  and  then,  pointing  to  the  yoke  on 
Jeremiahs  neck  (27-),  he  concludes  as  he  had 
l>egun:  'I  will  break  the  yoke  of  the  long  of 
Babylon.'  With  sad  irony  Jeremiah  replied : 
'  Amen  ;  the  Lord  do  so,'  and  then  pointed  out 
that,  as  the  general  tone  of  former  true  prophecy 


had  been  minatory,  a  prophecy  of  peace  would 
need  an  accurate  fulfilment  to  vindicate  its  divine 
origin.  H.  then  repeated  his  oracle  in  symbolic 
form(cf.  lO'"),  breaking  Jeremiah's  yoke.  Jeremiah 
retired  in  silence,  but  soon  returned  to  tell  H.  that 
his  breaking  the  wooden  bar  merely  signified  that 
Nebuchadnezzar's  yoke  would  be  of  iron,  and  to 
announce  H.'s  death — the  punishment  of  a  lying 
prophet  (Dt  18*),  who  had  spoken  also  rebellion 
against  the  Lord  (Dt  13*).  Within  two  months 
H.  died  (Jer  28"). 

2.  The  first  of  Daniel's  three  companions  (Dn  1*). 
He  received  the  name  of  Shadrach  (whose  mean- 
ing is  much  disputed  ;  see  Be  van,  Comm.  on  Dan., 
p.  61).  They  joined  Daniel  in  his  ascetic  resolve, 
and  shared  his  triumph  (l^**)  and  subsequent  peril 
{2^).  Through  their  prayers  (2'"-'9)  the  king's 
dream  was  revealed  to  Daniel,  and  at  his  request 
(2^)  they  were  appointed  *  over  the  affairs  of  the 
proATnce  of  Babylon,'  and  stiU  further  promoted 
(3^)  after  their  miraculous  deliverance  from  the 
fiery  furnace.  In  the  Gr.  interpolation  after  Dn 
3"-^  Azariah  is  most  prominent  (Song  of  the  three 
Children A-^-." ^,  contrast*^).  Their  deliverance  is 
alluded  to  1  Mac  ^,  He  11=«-".  3.  See  No.  2  in 
next  article.  4.  1  Ch  3*^-  ^'  a  son  of  Zerub. ,  identified 
by  Lord  A.  Her  vey  with  Joanan  (Lk  3^),  Rhesa  being 
a  title  of  Zerub.  which  has  crept  into  the  text 
(Smith,  DB  s.  GENEALOGY  OF  Christ).  Bertheau 
conjectures  that  the  six  names  in  1  Ch  3-'  are  all 
sons  of  H.  5.  1  Ch  8-^  a  Benjamite.  6.  1  Ch  25*-  ^ 
a  'son'  of  Heman,  leader  of  the  16th  course  of 
temple  musicians.  7.  2  Ch  26^^  one  of  Uzziah's 
captains  who  superintended  the  organization  of  the 
army.  8.  Ezr  1(F*,  1  Es  9^  Ananias,  one  of  those 
'that  had  married  strange  women.'  9.  See  No.  1  in 
next  article.  10.  Neh  3^  son  of  Shelemiah  ;  one  of 
those  who  repaired  the  wall,  possibly  =  No.  9,  and 
descendant  of  No.  13.  11.  Neh  12^  a  priest,  chief 
of  the  course  of  Jeremiah,  when  Joiakun  was  high 
priest,  possibly  mentioned  12*^  as  present  at  the 
dedication  of  the  walls.  12.  Jer  36'-  father  of 
Zedekiah,  who  wa.s  one  of  the  princes  of  Judah  in 
the  reign  of  Jehoiakim.  13.  Jer  37'*  grandfather 
of  Irijah,  '  a  captain  of  the  ward,'  who  appre- 
hended Jeremiah  on  the  charge  of  desertion  to  the 
Chaldaeans.  N.  J.  D.  WHITE. 

HANANIAH  (•"!:^q,  'Ayavid,  'Avariat,  'J"  has  been 

■  gracious"). — 1.  One  of  the  gmld  of  perfumers  (AV 
i  apothecaries)  who  in  the  days  of  Neh.  repaired  a 
I  portion  of  the  wall  of  Jerus.,  near  the  '  broad  wall ' 
i  (Neh -3*).  He  Ls  perhaps  the  same  as  H.  the  son 
!  of  Shelemiah,  who  is  mentioned  as  repairing 
'  another  portion  of  the  wall,  near  the  E.  gate  (3*"). 

2.  The  governor  of  the  castle,  i.e.  of  the  birah,  or 
fortress  on  the  N.  side  of  the  temple.  Neh. ,  who 
describes  him  as '  a  faithful  man,  and  one  that  feared 

'  God  above  many,'  appointed  him  one  of  the  two 
officers  in  command  of  Jerus.  (Neh  7-). 

H.  A.  White. 

I  HAND.— The  Mord  ' hand '  is  used  in  the  Eng. 
versions  of  the  Bible  with  a  variety  of  meaning 
which  can  be  but  partially  illustrated  from  other 
literature.  This  is  due  to  the  remarkable  freedom 
with  -which  the  Heb.  word  ^;  t/iid  is  employed — a 
freedom  which  does  not  belong  to  x"'p  to  the  same 
extent  (though  even  in  NT,  chietiy  through  the 
influence  of  LXX,  x^'P  is  found  in  some  specially 
biblical  meanings),  so  that  the  variety  of  usage  is 

:  chiefly  characteristic  of  OT. 

}  It  will  conduce  to  clearness  if,  first  of  all,  a  resume  is  given 
of  the  use  of  pad  in  Heb.,  following  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex. 

1.  The  hand  of  man  (Gn  S^s  etc.),  or  anthn^opathicaUy  of 
I  God(Ezk  83);  including  the  wrist  (Gn  -3422. 30.*  382SM».».30, 
;  Jg  151*)  ;  standing  for  the  finger  alone  (Gn  41**,  Est  3i»). 

2.  The  ha-td  a*  in  vge,  as  Gn  49-"^  'arms  of  his  hands,'  i.e. 
;  arms  which  make  his  bands  ser\iceable  ;  2  K  9**  '  he  filled  his 

■  hand  with  the  bow,'  i.e.  seized  it ;  and  '  fill  the  hand '  of  the  priest 
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^consecrate,  install  (perhaps  from  the  idea  of  piving  him  the 
selected  portions  of  the  sacriflco  :  see  Fill)  :  a  *  hand  weapon  ' 
(lit.  '  weapon  of  the  hand ')  Nu  3518 ;  and  idols  the  work  of 
man's  hand  (U  2«),  as  man  is  the  work  of  God's  hand  (Job  14"). 
Special  ways  in  which  the  hand  is  used  are  (1)  to  kiss  the  mouth 
(Job  31'-*7)  •  (2)  to  be  laid  on  the  mouth  to  express  silence  (Job 
40«,  Mic  7i«) ;  (3)  the  debt  is  '  the  lending  of  the  hand  '  (Neh 
10"),  and  the  creditor  '  the  master  of  the  lending  of  the  hand ' 
(Dt  152) ;  (4)  the  lifting  of  the  hand  (to  heaven)  is  the  taking  of 
an  oath  (Dt  32«)  or  the  sign  of  prayer  (Ps  28'^) ;  (6)  to  shake 
(lit.  '  brandish  ')  the  hand  is  to  defy  (Is  lOM)  ;  (o)  to  give  the 
hand  is  to  pledge  (Kzr  lO'*)  or  to  submit  (1  Ch  29'i»). 

3.  jf'Ac  haiul  an  strong,  helpful,  (o)  of  man  :  Israel  went  out  of 
Egypt  '  with  an  high  hand '  (Ex  148),  t.«.  boldly,  defiantly  ;  and 
to  act '  with  an  high  hand '  against  J",  is  to  act  presumptuously 
(Nu  1530) ;  80,  to  be  '  sliort  of  hand  '  (2  K  lOW)  is  to  be  of  small 
power  ;  to  strengthen  one's  hands  is  to  help  (Jg  O^i) ;  and  the 
dropping  down  of  the  hands  is  the  failure  of  strength  (2  S  4i). 
(6)  Of  God  :  His  hands  are  stretchctl  forth  to  smite  (Kx  Qis) ; 
or  to  deliver  (Ex  133-4.18,  Dt  42*),  the  opposite  being  the 
•  shortened '  hand  (\i  602  591)  ;  it  is  a  '  good  '  hand  when  it 
blesses  (Ezr  7»  8is,  Neh  2''- 18),  as  protection  is  in  the  shadow  of 
the  hand  of  J"  (Is  492) ;  and  under  inspiration  the  prophet  is  in 
the  grasp  of  God's  hand  (2  K  3i»,  Is  S",  Ezk  13  31*-  2-J  371  40i). 

4.  The  hand  is  used  figuratively  to  express  strength  or  power 
(cf.  Assyr.  idu  '  strength ') :  Jos  S^  '  there  was  not  in  them 
strength  (lit.  '  hands ')  to  flee ' ;  Ps  76"  '  None  of  the  men  of 
might  have  found  their  hands,'  t.«.  their  powers  are  paralyzed 
in  death.  Of  him  who  cannot  bring  a  lamo  or  two  turtle  doves 
for  sacrifice  it  is  said,  '  his  hand  cannot  reach  to  them '  (Lv  67-11 
1421).  A  display  of  power  is  '  a  mighty  hand  '  (Dt  34i2  ;  cf.  Job 
2711,  Ps  78*2) ;  and  a  grand  achievement  '  a  great  hand ' 
(Ex  1431). 

5.  (1)  The  'hand  '  is  used  for  the  aide,  1  S  418  '  the  wayside,' 
lit.  '  the  hand  of  the  wav  '  (but  see  Driver,  ad  loc.)  ;  Dt  237  '  all 
the  side  of  the  river  Jabbok  '  (RV),  lit.  '  all  the  hand  ' ;  Gn  3J2i 
'  the  land  is  wide  of  both  hands,'  i.e.  in  both  directions  ;  Jer  63 
'  every  one  in  his  place,'  lit.  '  in  his  hand.'  (2)  Other  technical 
senses  are  :  a  gign  (1  8  I512,  2  S  18'8) ;  a  part  or  share  (On  4724, 
2  8  19«,  2  K  117,  Neh  111)  ;  titne,  repetition  (On  43'''4,  Dn  12O). 
And  in  the  plu.  supporU  (IK  73«-3ii  ioi9  6is  ||  2  Ch  9i8  6i«), 
tenoyu  (Ex  26i7. 19  bu  3622. 34  lis). 

6.  There  are  also  many  peculiar  prepositional  phrases,  but 
these  will  be  best  understood  in  their  Eng.  equivalents. 

1.  The  hand  is  a  figure  for  the  action,  inflnenee, 
orpmoer  of  God  or  man  ;  Jg  1^  '  the  hand  of  the 
house  of  Joseph  prevailed ' ;  1  S  22"  '  Turn,  and 
slay  the  priests  of  the  Lord ;  because  their  hand 
also  is  with  David  '  ;  2  K  S^'  '  And  it  caipe  to  pass, 
as  the  minstrel  played,  that  the  hand  of  the  LORD 
came  upon  him  ;  Ezr  7"  '  according  to  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  his  God  upon  him '  (so  7*  8'8,  Neh  2«- 1», 
sometimes  M'ith  'good'  as  epithet  of  'hand,'  the 
meaning  being  always  the  favour  of  God  actively 
bestoAved  and  proved  by  its  results) ;  Job  6"  '  Even 
that  it  would  please  God  to  destroy  me  ;  that  he 
would  let  loose  his  hand,  and  cut  me  off ! '  Ps  78''- 
'  They  remembered  not  his  hand,  nor  the  day  when 
he  delivered  them  from  the  enemy  ' ;  89"^  '  Shall  he 
deliver  his  soul  from  the  hand  of  the  grave  ? '  (RV 
'  power  of  iSheol ') ;  109=^  '  That  tiiey  may  know 
that  this  is  thy  hand,  that  thou,  Lord,  hast  done 
it ' ;  Pr  2P  '  The  king's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  rivers  of  water ;  he  tumeth  it 
whithersoever  he  will '  ;  Ec  9^*  '  Whatsoever  thy 
hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might ' ;  Jer  15" 
'  I  sat  alone  because  of  thy  hand'C^fhe  Hand  of 
J"  is  a  lig.  expression  for  the  self-revealing  and 
irresistible  power  of  J"  ;  it  is  therefore  equivalent 
to  the  Arm  of  J"  [Is  53'],  but  is  used  in  preference 
with  regard  to  the  divinely-ordained  actions  and 
M'ords  of  the  prophets ' — Cheyne). 

In  this  connexion  the  foil,  passages  deserve  attention  :  1.  Dt 
338  '  Let  his  hands  be  sufficient  for  him ' ;  Heb.  i'?  a"!  in; ;  RV 
'  With  his  hands  he  contended  for  himself,'  RVm  '  Let  his  liands 
be  sufficient  for  him,'  or  'for  them.'  Driver  mentions  Stadc's 
'  plausible  conjecture '  iS  a'l  1'T  (addressed  to  God)  '  with  thy 
hands  contend  for  it ' ;  but  his  own  tr.  is  '  with  his  hands  he 
hath  contended  for  it.'  The  verse  contains  Moses'  blessing  on 
Judah  ;  and  ns  Judah's  desire  for  the  reunion  of  the  j)eople  is 
given  in  the  previous  clause,  these  words  are  understood  by 
Driver  as  expressing  Judah's  services  for  the  common  weal ; 
LXX  *«/  «<  x*'f  »-^reZ  iitixpitcSrir  ttirai ;  Vulg.  '  manus  ejus 
pugnabunt  pro  eo' ;  Wye.  1382  'his  hoondis  shulen  fight  for  it,' 
1388  '  hise  hondis  schulen  fighte  forhym  '  ;  Tind.  '  let  his  handes 
fyght  for  him  '  ;  Cov.  '  Let  his  handes  multiplye  him '  (taking 
a"!  from  35"; '  to  increase,' not  from  3'1  'to  strive');  similarly 
Calvin  (Sermons  upon  Deut.),  (Joldiii^r's  trans.  '  I>et  his  handes 
suffiso  him,  beca\ise  thou  wilt  bee  his  helpc  against  his  enemies  ' ; 
whence  Gen.  '  His  hands  shulbe  sufficient  for  him,  if  thou  help 
him  against  his  enemies ' ;  Bish.  '  His  hands  shalbe  good  ynough 


for  him,'  whence  AV  ;  but  Dou.  (after  Vulg.) '  his  handes  shal 
fight  for  him.' 

2.  Ps  171*  '  Deliver  my  soul  from  the  wicked,  which  is  thy 
sword :  from  men  which  arc  thy  hand,  O  Lord  '  {mn''  ^f^'n^Q)  ; 
RV  '  From  men,  by  thy  hand,'  RVm  as  AV.  Nearly  all  mod. 
expositors  *  take  the  '  sword  '  and  the  '  hand '  as  the  instru- 
ments by  which  J"  is  to  rescue  the  soul  of  His  servant,  as  EV. 
But  King  still  accepts  the  AV  tr.,  which  makes  wicked  men 
God's  sword,  and  worldly  men  His  '  hand  '  or  instrument  (cf. 
Is  10^  '  Ho  Assyrian,  the  rod  of  mine  anger  I ').  The  passage  is, 
however,  suspected,  and  its  opening  words  rejected  as  a  gloss 
by  Cheyne,  Kautzsch,  Wellhausen,  et  al.  See  Expos.  Ttmes, 
V.  431. 

8.  Ps  8017  '  Let  thy  hand  be  upon  the  man  of  thy  right  hand  ' 
(?IJ7;  E''><''?y  1'J"'n?),  i.e.  '  put  forth  thy  power  to  protect  the 
people  which  thy  right  hand  made  into  a  nation  and  delivered 
from  Egypt '— Kirkpatrick.     Wellh.-Fumess  tr.  ?I"i; '  thine  arm.' 

4.  Ps  SO'^  '  I  will  set  his  hand  also  in  the  sea,  and  his  right  hand 
in  the  rivers,'  RV  '  on  the  sea  ...  on  the  rivers.'  The  ref.  is  to 
the  extent  of  the  King's  dominion — from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Euphrates. 

2.  It  follows  that  the  hand  is  often  a  figure  for 
the  person,  especially  the  person  acting  :t  Lv  14*- 
'  Tins  is  the  law  of  him  in  whom  is  the  plague  of 
leprosy,  whose  hand  is  not  able  to  get  that  which 
pertaineth  to  his  cleansing'  (Rv  'who  is  not 
able ')  ;  so  Nu  6^1 ;  1  S  23>«  '  And  Jonathan,  Saul's 
son,  arose,  and  went  to  David  into  the  wood,  and 
strengthened  his  hand  in  God'  (cf.  Is  35*  'strengthen 
ye  the  weak  hands,  and  confirm  the  feeble  knees '). 
Shaks.  occasionally  uses  '  hand '  in  the  same  way, 
as  Meas.for  Mcas.  V.  i.  491— 

'  Friar,  advise  him  : 
I  leave  him  to  your  hand.' 

3.  The  above  and  other  idioms  are  found  in  the 
foil,  phrases : — 

1.  At  hand.  To  be  at  hand  is  to  be  near,  whether 
of  time  or  of  place.  When  the  ref.  is  to  an  event, 
as  '  the  day  of  the  Lord  '  (Is  13",  Jl  P«,  Zeph  1'), 
there  is  no  ambiguity ;  but  when  a  person  is  re- 
ferred to,  it  is  sometimes  a  question  whether  place 
or  time  is  spoken  of.  In  OT  '  at  hand '  is  the  tr. 
of  aiij  to  be  near  (Gn  27^S  Dt  15»,  Ezk  12-^,  and  [in 
Piel]  Ezk  Z&  '  for  they  are  at  hand  to  come '  ('? 
NiaS  nip),  or  the  adj.  an,'?  'near'  (Dt  32»  Is  13«, 
Jer  2323,  Jl  V^,  Zeph  V),  of  whicii  the  mo.st  lumin- 
ous passage  is  Jer  23'-^  '  Am  I  a  God  at  hand,  saith 
the  Lord,  and  not  a  God  afar  oil?'  In  NT  'at 
hand '  is  mostlv  the  tr.  of  the  vb.  iyyl^u,  to  come 
near  (Mt  3^  41^  10^  26«-*«,  Mk  l'»  14*^,  Ro  IS'^ 
1  P  4P),  or  of  the  adj.  iyyis,  'near'  (Mt  26",  Jn  2" 
7^  Ph  4»,  Rev  P  22i»),  both  of  whicli  are  used  of 
place  and  of  time ;  once  also  of  ivlffrrim  (2  Th  2* 
'  Be  not  .  .  .  troubled  ...  by  letter  as  from  us, 
as  that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand,'  ws  &ti  iviffr-qKtv 
7)  r)fiipa  Tov  XpiffTov,  edd.  Kvplov  for  XpicrTov,  RV  '  as 
that  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  now  present ' ;  X  EUi- 
cott,  '  to  the  eflect  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  now 
come ') ;  and  once  of  €<pl(7Tafiai  (2  Ti  4®  '  the  time  of 
my  departure  is  at  hand,'  e<(>^<XTr]Ks,  RV  'is  come'). 

The  only  doubtful  passage  is  Ph  4^  '  The  Lord  is  at  hand,' 
i  Kupioi  iyyU.  Most  ancient  and  nearly  all  mod.  expositors 
understand  the  reference  to  be  to  the  Second  Advent,  the  words 
being  a  translation  of  the  Aram,  yixpkt  iBa.  of  1  Co  1622,  which 
some  think  may  have  been  a  set  form  of  warning  in  the  apos- 
tolic Church.  But  a  few  take  the  iyyCs  to  be  local,  '  The  Lord 
is  near  us,'  either  referring  to  the  perpetual  presence  of  Christ 
(cf.  Mt  2820),  or  (taking  Ki/>it(  as  God)  to  God's  helpful  pro- 
vidence in  time  of  need.  See  Vincent,  ad  loc.  (who  accepts  the 
ref.  to  the  Second  Coming) ;  Manning,  Sermons,  iii.  241 ;  Harden, 
Ch.  of  Eng.  Eeeles.  Rev.,  Aug.  30,  1890 ;  Moule,  Thoughts  on 
the  SpirUttal  Life  (who  refer  to  Christ's  constant  presence  : 
Moule  compares  Ps  119i'i  'Thou  art  near  [iyyOt],  O  Lord'); 
and  Expos.  Times,  ii.  2  f.  The  chief  argument  for  the  Second 
Coming  is  the  apostle's  use  of  Kupix,  on  which  see  Winer,  Gram. 
p.  154. 

2.  At  no  hand.  This  phrase  occurs  only  in 
Preface  to  AV  1611.    Its  meaning  is  '  by  no  means.' 

•  Including  Davidson,  Syntax,  §  109.  3,  p.  154. 

t  This  does  not  spoil  Trench's  contrast  between  the  mod.  cus- 
tom of  describing  working  men  as  so  many  '  hands '  and  the 
biblical  idiom  '  souls '  (Ac  2-«i).    See  Study  of  Words,  95  f. 

t  The  AV  tr.  of  this  passage  brings  it  intoconfiict  with  Ro  1312 
'The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand,'  making  the  apostle 
deny  here  what  he  there  aflarms.    RV  removes  the  discrepancy. 
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Cf.  T.   Fuller,  Holy  Warre,  ii.   36  (p.  92),  'The 

Caliph  demurred  hereat,  as  counting  such  a  gesture 

a  diminution  to  his  State  ;  and  at  no  hand  would 

\'e  him  his  hand  bare,  but  gave  it  in  his  glove.' 

f.  Sir  John  Harington's  version  of  Ps  137^ — 

'  Come,  sing  us  now  a  aonsr,  wkj  tbey, 

\a  once  you  soDg  at  anie  hand.' 

Z.  At  the  hand  of— from  :    Gn  9*  'And  surely 

Jour  blood  of  your  lives  will  I   require ;  at  the 
and  of  every  beast  will  I  require  it,  and  at  the 
hand  of  man  ;  at  the  hand  of  every  man's  brother 
will  I  require  the  life  of  man '  (t?,  lit.  '  from  the 
hand  of  ;  LXX  iK  x"pos,*  Vulg.  'de  manu,'  Wye. 
'of  the  hoond  ') ;  33'"*  'Receive  mv  present  at  mv 
hand ' ;  2  S  13*-  «•  "\  2  K  9'  '  And  thou  shalt  smite 
the  house  of  Ahab  thy  master,  that  I  may  avenge 
the  blood  of  my  servants  the  prophets,  and  the 
blood  of  all  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  at  the  hand 
of  Jezebel ' ;    Is   1^^   '  When   ye  come  to  appear 
before  me,  who  hath  required  this  at  your  hand,  to 
tread  my  courts  ? ' ;  Rev  19^  '  He  hath  judged  the 
great  whore  .  .  .  and  hath  avenged  the  blood  of 
nis  servants  at  her  hand'  («  r^s  [edd.  omit  t^$] 
!     x^ 'P^J  airTTjs,  Yulg.  '  de  manibus  ejus ' :  the  mean- 
!     ing,  which  is  'from  her'  or  'upon  her,'  as  'upon 
'     Jezebel '  in  2  K  9",  is  missed  by  Gen.  NT,  '  and 
hath  advenged  the  blood  of  his  servants  shed  by 
!     her  hand.'      The   phrase  is    frequently  used    by 
i      Shaks.,  as  Merrij  Wives,  II.  ii.  218,  '  Have  you  re- 
j     ceived  no  promise  of  satisfaction  at  her  hands?' 
I     In  Neh  11^  occurs  the  phrase  '  at  the  king^s  hand,' 
— '  And  Pethahiah  .  .  .  was  at  the  king's  hand  in 
all  matters  concerning  the  people '  ("Vsn  i:^).     The 
meaning  of  the  phrase  is  clear,  but  the  scope  of 
Pethahiah's  office  is  not  so  clear.     See  Ryle  {Ezra 
and  Seh.  in  Camb.  Bible),  and  art.  Pethahiah. 

4.  By  the  hand  of— '  by,'  or  '  by  means  of ' :  Ex 
i      4^^  '  And  he  said,  O  my  Lord,  send,  I  pray  thee,  bv 

the  hand  of  him  whom  thou  wilt  send '  (t?)  ;  Lv  8^ 
'      '  So  Aaron  and  his  sons  did  all  things  which  the 
Lord  commanded  bv  the  hand  of  Moses.' 

5.  By  st^ngth  of  hand:  Ex  13^  "•  i«,  as  13"  '  By 
i  strength  of  hand  the  LoRD  brought  us  out  from 
I     Egypt.'    See  '  With  a  strong  hand '  below. 

I         6.  To  come  to  one's  hand:  Gn  32^  '  And  he  lodged 

there  that  same  night ;  and  took  of  that  which 

'      came  to  his  hand  a  present  for  Esau  his  brother ' 

1      (n;:    xzn-p    ngn,    LXX    koL   fKa^ev   Siv   l<pep€v   dH'pa, 

\     Vulg.  '  separavit  de  his  quae  habebat,'  RV  '  took 

of  that  which  he  had  with  him ') ;  Jg  20*®  '  And 

the  men  of  Israel  turned  again  upon  the  children 

of  Benjamin,  and  smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the 

sword,  as  well  the  men  of  every  city,  as  the  beast, 

and  all  that  came  to  hand '  (xy^jTr*??  ii",  AVm  '  all 

that  was  found,'  RV  '  all  that  they  found ') ;  1  S 

I      25*  '  Give,  I  pray  thee,  whatsoever  cometh  to  thine 

'      hand  unto  thy  servants '  (~;  xy;?  -r^x  nx,  LXX  5  eap 

^'PV  V  X«''P  f  oi'')- 
i  7.  Fall  in  hand  icith :  Only  in  Preface  to  AV, 
j  '  For  not  long  after  Christ,  Aqnila  fell  in  hand 
with  a  new  Translation,  and  after  him  Theodotion, 
and  after  him  Symnuichiis' ;  and  'Neither,  to  be 
short,  were  we  the  first  that  fell  in  hand  with 
translating  the  Scripture  into  English.'  The 
meaning  is  '  set  about,'  '  undertake,'  mod.  '  take 
in  hand  to.' 

8.  From  ones  hand=  from  oneself  :  Gn  4"  '  And 
now  art  thou  cursed  from  the  earth,  which  hath 
opened  her  mouth  to  receive  thy  brother's  blood 
from  thy  hand';  38-^,  cf.  Ps  71*  Wye.  'My  God, 
tac  me  awey  fro  the  hond  of  the  synnere  ;  and  fro 
the  hond  of  the  doere  agen  the  lawe.' 

9.  In  hand.  This  phrase  has  diflerent  mean- 
ings:  (1)  'In  progress,'  IS  20^  'when  the  busi- 
ness was  in  hand'  (^?;i5'?  ni'?,  AVm  'in  the  day  of 
the  business,'  LXX  i»  r^  VM^P9  "HI  ^py^'^^f-Vj  Vulg. 

*  On  the  LXX  text  of  this  passage  see  Conybeare  in  JQR, 


'in  die  quando  operari  licet').     Cf.  Shaks.  Venus, 
912— 

'  Full  of  respects,  yet  nought  at  all  respecting. 
In  hand  with  all  things,  nought  at  all  effecUng.' 

(2)  In  one's  Aano?='with  one,' or  'in  one's  pos- 
session,' Gn  35*  '  And  they  gave  unto  Jacob  all  the 
strange  gods  that  were  in  their  hand ' ;  39^  '  And 
his  master  saw  .  .  .  that  the  Lord  made  all  that 
he  did  to  prosper  in  his  hand ' ;  Dt  24^  '  let  him 
■write  a  bill  of  divorcement  and  give  in  her 
hand' ;  1  S  17*^  'And  David  left  his  carriage  [RV 
'  baggage ']  in  the  hand  (TT^Z)  of  the  keeper  of  the 
carriage ' ;  Is  44-'°  '  Is  there  not  a  lie  in  my  right 
hand  ? ' ;  1  Ch  29"  '  In  thine  hand  is  power  and 
might ;  and  in  thine  hand  it  is  to  make  great,  and 
to  give  strength  unto  all.'  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
last  passage,  the  meaning  is  rather  'in  one's 
power,' or  'under  one's  control.'  So  Gn  24^*  'all 
the  goods  of  his  master  were  in  his  hand ' ;  Job  12^** 
'  In  whose  hand  is  the  soul  of  every  li\-ing  thing ' ; 
Jer  26^*  '  As  for  me,  behold  I  am  in  your  hand  :  do 
with  me  as  seemeth  good  and  meet  unto  you'; 
Sir  15"  'He  himself  made  man  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  left  him  in  the  hand  of  his  counsel '  {ir 
X«pi  Sia^ovkiov  airrov,  RV  '  in  the  hand  of  his  own 
counsel '). 

(3)  To  '  put  one's  life  in  one's  hand '  is  to  expose 
it,  risk  it,  in  making  a  venture.  The  phrase 
occurs  in  Jg  123,  i  s  19^  28^1,  Job  13" ;  and  in  a 
slightly  diflerent  form  in  Ps  119^**  '  My  soul  is 
continually  in  my  hand ' ;  cf.  also  Ad.  Est  14* 
'  For  my  danger  is  in  mine  hand '  {&ri  Kirdw&s  fiov 
iv  x^i-pi-  /wf). 

(4)  In  Gal  3^®  occurs  the  expression  '  in  the  hand 
of,'  meaning  'by  means  of:  'the  law  .  .  .  was 
ordained  by  angels  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator,'  Gr. 
iv  x^^Ph  a  frequent  tr"  in  LXX  of  Heb.  t3.  Both 
the  Gr.  and  the  Eng.  have  accepted  the  Heb. 
phrase,  regardless  of  their  own  proper  idiom,  and 
that  not  only  in  the  use  of  'hand,'  but  also  by 
using  '  in '.     RV  prefers  '  by  the  hand  of.' 

10.  Lay  hand  on.    See  Lay. 

11.  Of  one's  hand= '  from  one,'  as  Gn  21^  '  these 
seven  ewe  lambs  shalt  thou  take  of  my  hand '  ; 
39^  '  And  Joseph  was  brought  down  to  Egypt ;  and 
Potiphar  .  .  .  bought  him  of  the  hands  [ed.  1611 
'hand,'  so  RV]  of  the  Ishmaelites ' ;  or = simply 
'  my,'  as  Gn  31^  '  It  is  in  the  power  of  my  hand 
[= it  is  in  my  power]  to  do  you  hurt.' 

12.  On  this,  that  hand.  The  phrase  'on  this 
(that,  etc.)  hand '  for  '  on  this  side  '  is  now  biblical 
and  archaic.  Wright  {Bible  Word-Book^,  3<33) 
quotes  Holland,  Pliny,  xxxvi.  5  (ed.  1637),  'The 
herie  goddesse  Vesta,  sitting  in  a  chaire,  accom- 
panied with  two  hand-maidens  set  upon  the  ground 
of  each  hand  of  her.'  Shaks.,  however,  uses  the 
expression  quite  freely,  as  Merry  Wives,  II.  ii.  24 — 
'I,  I,  I  myself  sometimes,  leaving  the  fear  of 
Heaven  on  the  left  hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour 
in  my  necessity,  am  fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and 
to  lurch.'  In  AV  we  find  Gn  14'*  '  Hobah,  which 
is  on  the  left  hand  of  Damascus ' ;  Ex  38'*  '  and  for 
the  other  side  ("iC?)  of  the  court  gate,  on  this  hand 
and  that  hand  (tj??  .ij~)  were  hangings' ;  2  K  23'* 
'  And  the  high  places  that  were  before  Jerusalem, 
which  were  on  the  right  hand  of  the  mount  of 
corruption '  ()  rw-c). 

13.  Out  of  hand.  The  phrase  'out  of  the  hand 
of  for  'out  of  the  power  of,'  especially  after  the 
verb  to  deliver,  occurs  frequently.     But  twice  we 

;  find  'out  of  hand,'  meaning  'at  once,'  Nu  11" 
'  Kill  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  hand '  ( J~rt  k^  'i^J}, 
LXX  ardKTtivov  fie  avatpiffei) ;  To  4'*  '  Give  him  it 
out  of  hand'  {rapavriKa).  So  North,  Plutarch 
(Demosthenes,  p.  853),  'Thereupon  he  went  with 
a  chearefull  countenance  into  the  assembly  of  the 
councell,  and  told  them  there,  that  he  had  a 
certaine  dreame  that   promised  great  good  hap. 
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and  that  out  of  hand,  unto  tlie  Athenians' ;  Gold- 
ing,  Calvin's  Serrtwn^  npon  TJeuteronomie  (No.  192, 
on  Dt  33'"''),  '  Wee  see  then  that  things  shall  not 
[alwayes]  come  to  passe  out  of  hanue,  immedi- 
atly  after  that  God  hath  promised  them ' ;  Gold- 
ing,  Calvin's  Sermons  upon  Job  (No.  119,  on  Job 
321-8)^  ( ^Yg  knowe  that  the  world  did  out  of  hand 
fall  away  from  God ' ;  and  (in  same  sermon)  '  Why 
doth  he  not  kill  me  out  of  hande  ? ' 

14.  Put  one's  hand.  E.\  23'  'Put  not  thine 
liand  with  the  wicked  to  be  an  unrighteous  wit- 
ness'— a  lit.  tr.  of  tiie  Heb.,  which  means  to  'go 
hand  in  hand  with.' 

15.  Under  the  Jutnd  of:  Gn  41^  'And  let  them 
.  .  .  lay  up  com  under  the  liand  of  Pharaoh' 
(nv-tS'i:  nnp)  ;  E.\  21=*"  'And  if  a  man  smite  his 
servant  .  .  .  and  he  die  under  his  hand';  Nu  4-** 
'  their  charge  shall  be  under  the  hand  of  Ithamar ' ; 
Jg  9-^  '  And  would  to  God  this  people  were  under 
my  hand  ! ' ;  1  S  21*  '  Now  therefore  what  is  under 
thine  hand  ?  Give  me  five  loaves  of  bread  in  mine 
hand.' 

IG.  With  a  strung  {high,  etc.)  hand  is  a  phrase 
which  is  very  often  used  of  God's  deliverances, 
Ex  &  13«  148  3211^  Dt  5i»  T^  etc. 

For  the  theological  significance  of  the  word  see 
next  article.  J.  Hastings. 

HAND. — The  appearance  of  this  word  in  the 
Bible  is  in  some  cases  due  to  Eng.  idiom.  Thus 
the  expressions  '  at  hand '  (thougli  Heb.  had  a  corre- 
sponding idiom,  Job  15-^),  and  '  handful '  are  used 
where  the  original  idea  was  simply  that  of  '  near- 
ness '  or  '  fulness.'  So,  too,  in  the  term  of  measure- 
ment, 'a  palm'  or  ' handbreadth '  nja,  the  root 
idea  seems  to  be  that  of  extension  only. 

For  tlie  hand  i)roper  two  words  are  employed — 
one  of  them  i;  yddh,  denoting  it  open  or  flat,  the 
other  ^s  kaph,  dosed  or  curved.  A  third  word, 
d:jeij  hophnaim,  was  sometimes  u.sed  of  the  two 
hands  clenched  or  grasping  an  object.  To  these 
must  be  added  pa;  ydmin,  and  hnn-^  semd'l,  right 
and  left,  which,  as  in  other  languages,  came  to 
stand  by  themselves  for  right  and  left  hand. 

It  is  only  idiomatic  phrases  derived  from  the 
various  functions  of  the  hand  that  call  for  notice 
here.  These  functions  are  to  mark  position,  exert 
power,  and  express  emotion,  and  the  idioms  may 
be  conveniently  arranged  in  three  corresponding 
classes. 

1.  So  usual  was  it  to  employ  the  hand  to  de- 
scribe situation,  that  X  from  its  sense  of  side, 
which  is  11  times  used  to  tr.  it,  came  to  carry 
that  of  place,  and  is  so  rendered  8  times.  Cf. 
coast  6  times,  border  twice. 

In  three  of  these  instances  (1  S  15^^  2  S  18^8, 
Is  56*)  place  evidently  stands  for  a  monument  of 
some  kind,  possibly  a  pillar  with  a  hand  sculp- 
tured on  it  as  an  emblem  of  power  or  success. 
Such  monuments  appear  to  have  been  common 
in  Phoinicia,  and  the  liand  has  in  many  countries 
served  as  an  emblem  of  good  fortune. 

'On  the  right  hand,"  'on  tlie  left  hand,' are,  of 
course,  common  phra^is,  w  liilc  tlie  custom  of  facing 
the  E.  when  denotin"^  geo^raithical  ])osition  made 
these  phrases  in  PaL  equivalent  to  S.  and  N.  re- 
spectively. 

The  right  hand  was  the  place  of  an  accuser  in  a 
court  of  justice  (Ps  109",  Zee  3'),  but,  from  the  sense 
of  security  given  by  the  presence  of  a  comrade  in 
battle  on  the  unshielded  side,  the  right  came  to  be 
the  place  of  a  protector  (Ps  16«  109*',  Ac  '2^). 

Religion  had  also  its  use  for  these  i)hrases.  To 
turn  from  tlie  law  of  God  neither  to  the  right 
hand  nor  the  left  is  a  frequent  scriptural  expres- 
sion for  loyalty  to  tlio  divine  King.  To  sit  down 
at  His  right  hand  was  the  glory  reserved  for  the 
exalted  Son  (Ps  IW,  Mk  14«-'). 


2.  As  used  to  work  with  or  to  fight  with,  the 
hand  became  a  synonym  for  strength  (Jos  8^"), 
and  supplied  innumerable  metaphorical  expres- 
sions, many  of  which,  from  their  religious  use, 
liave  become  as  universal  as  they  are  sacred. 
When  he  wished  to  denote  God's  liower,  the  Is- 
raelite sjwke  of  God's  hand.  See  Arm.  He  saw 
it  outstretched  to  perform  wonders  of  mercy  for 
himself,  or  wonders  of  judgment  for  his  enemies. 
It  was  a  good  hand  and  a  mighty  hand,  and  it 
was  watched  'as  the  eyes  of  servants  look  unto 
the  hand  of  their  masters,  and  as  the  eyes  of  a 
maiden  unto  the  hand  of  lier  mistress'  (Ps  123-). 
It  became,  indeed,  an  emblem  not  only  of  might, 
exerted  to  defend  or  destroy,  not  only  of  help  and 
guidance,  but  of  Providence  (Ps  77'").  Prophetic 
inspiration,  too,  was  often  indicated  by  the  phrase 
'the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon'  (1  K  18^*^),  while 
God  Mas  said  to  speak  '  by  the  hand  of,'  i.e.  by 
means  of,  a  prophet. 

It  is  not  always  ea.sy  to  determine  whether  the 
mention  of  the  hand  has  passed  out  of  the  region 
of  anthropomorphic  representation  into  that  of 
pure  metaphor.  At  all  events  the  imagery  is 
fearlessly  bold  in  expressions  like  those  of  Ps  74", 
Is  49'". 

3.  The  use  of  the  hands  \t>  t  q.iess  emotion  gave 
rise  to  many  familiar  biblical  expressions.  They 
Avere  lifted  in  prayer  (Ps  134'^),  extended  in  ex- 
postulation (Is  Gii-),  clasped  in  a  bargain  (Pr  6^), 
folded  in  sleep  (Pr  6").  By  their  movement  a 
blessing  was  conveyed  (Lv  9--),  an  oath  was  regis- 
tered (Dt  32«),  or  a  defiance  offered  (2  S  20^'). 
As  a  religious  symbol,  the  imposition  of  hands  in 
ordination  to  a  sacred  office  grew  out  of  the 
natural  gesture  that  accompanied  the  j)atriarchal 
blessing.    See  Laying  on  of  Hands. 

The  act  of  cleansing  the  hands  was  fruitful  in 
phrases.  To  wash  one's  own  hands  was  a  pro- 
testation of  innocence  (Dt  21''-'',  Mt  27-"');  to 
pour  water  on  the  hands  of  another,  of  dei)endence 
or  discipleship  (2  K  3").  The  idea  of  ceremonial 
purity  or  impurity  enters  into  the  expressions 
'  clean  hands '  of  the  Psalms  and  '  unwashen  hands ' 
of  the  Gospels. 

There  is  one  phrase  which,  from  the  obscurity 
of  its  origin,  causes  a  little  difficulty.  'To  fill 
the  hand '  ( AVm  where  the  text  has  '  consecrate,' 
Ex  28'*i  etc.)  was  a  regular  term  for  the  investi- 
ture of  a  priest.  Some  explain  by  the  supposition 
that  part  of  the  sacrifice  was  placed  in  tlie  neo- 
phyte s  hand  as  a  symbol  of  his  office.  Others 
think  of  the  presentation  of  the  priestly  tithe. 
Another,  and  perhaps  better  explanation,  makes 
the  expression  entirely  metaphorical  for  the  be- 
stowal of  office,  as  we  might  say  '  the  priesthood 
was  put  into  his  hands '  (cf.  Moore's  Judges,  p.  380, 
and  see  art.  Fill).  A.  S.  Aglen. 

HANDBREADTH.— See  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures. 

HANDKERCHIEF.— See  Napkin. 

HANDLE.— The  '  handles  of  the  lock '  (properly, 
as  IIV,  'the  handles  of  the  bolt')  of  the  door  are 
referred  to  in  Ca  5',  the  word  being  r,;,  kaph, 
usually  the  palm  of  the  hand  or  sole  of  the  foot. 
See  Key,  and  Lock  under  art.  House. 

The  verb  to  '  handle '  occurs  frequently.  Its 
primary  meaning,  to  seize  or  use  with  the  hand,  is 
seen  in  Ps  115^  '  They  have  hands,  but  they  handle 
not ' ;  and  Wis  15"  '  gods,  which  neither  have  the 
use  of  eyes  to  see  .  .  .  nor  fingers  of  hands  to 
handle'  (e/s  \j/r)\d<pT]aiv).  So  we  handle  the  sword 
(Ezk  .38^),  the  oar  (27^),  the  pen  (Jg  5'*),  the  harp 
(Gn  4-'),  etc.  In  NT  the  meaning  is  touch, 
or  feel  with  the  hand.     There  are  two  Gr.  verbs : 


HANDSOMELY 
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(1)  diyydvo}.  Col  2"^  'Touch  not;  taste  not ;  handle 
not'  (Mt?  dipr)  iiri8i  yf vaij  fxrjSi  diyji^)-  RV,  after 
Lightfoot,  renders  '  Handle  not,  nor  taste,  nor 
touch,'  for  ixreffdai  is  stronger  than  ffiyeiy,  and  is 
best  tr**  by  handle  if  that  word  is  to  be  used  at  all, 
which  is  somewhat  strong  for  both.  (2)  •■pr)\a«pdu, 
Lk  24**  '  Behold  my  hands  and  ray  feet,  that  it  is  I 
myself  :  handle  me,  and  see ' ;  IJn  1^  '  That  which 
was  from  the  beginning,  which  we  have  heard  .  .  . 
txnd  our  hands  have  handled,  of  the  Word  of  life.' 
If  '  handle '  was  too  strong  for  diyydvw,  it  is 
scarcely  strong  enough  for  \f/r]\a(f>du,  which  ex- 
presses the  movement  of  the  hands  over  a  surface, 
.so  as  to  feel  it  and  hx  it,  or  mentally  the  groping 
after  something,  as  the  Athenians  'felt  after'  Gkxl 
(Ac  17-',  same  verb).  In  He  12'*  (only  remaining 
occurrence  in  NT)  it  is  used  of  the  '  mount  that 
might  be  touched,'  i.e.  as  Davidson  'palpable  and 
materially  sensible.' 

But  the  verb  to  '  handle '  is  found  in  other  senses 
that  are  less  familiar,  as:  Be  conversant  tcit/t, 
have  to  do  tcith,  Jer  2^  '  The  priests  said  not. 
Where  is  the  Lord  ?  and  they  that  handle  the  law  i 
(.TTirn  'i??n)  knew  me  not'.  Almost  in  the  sense  I 
intended  by  Jeremiah,  but  somewhat  more  nar- 
rowly, this  word  'handle'  was  used  about  1611  of  | 
the  expounding  of  Scripture,  as  in  James  Melvill's  j 
Diary  (Wodrow,  p.  182)  in  reference  to  the  order  I 
of  worship  at  Newcastle  under  Meholls  ministry  :  j 
'  Ther  salbe  daylie  Comoun  Prayers  twyse  everie 
day,  befor  noone  at  ten  houres,  and  efter  at  foure, 
at  quhilk  tyme  a  Psalme  salbe  read  and  handlit, 
sa  that  the  soum  thairof  be  schortlie  gathered,  the 
partes  sett  doun  in  ordour,  and  some  schort  notes 
of  doctrine,  with  exhortation  ;  bot  in  sic  schortnes 
that  the  haill  tyme  occupied  exceid  nocht  the 
space  of  ane  haltf  houre.'  And  so  Wodrow,  Select 
Biog.  i.  312,  '  I  have  heard  him  [Mr.  John  Dykes 
of  Kilrinnie]  goe  through  a  long  chapter  in  less 
than  an  hour,  and  pertinently  handle  every  pur- 
pose thereof.'  This  is  the  very  meaning,  hoAvever, 
of  2  Mac  2^  '  Lea^-ing  to  the  author  the  exact 
handling  of  every  particular'  (t6  fxey  diaxpi^ovy).  j 
In  2  Co  4-  we  find  the  expression,  '  handling  the 
word  of  God  deceitfully,'  where  the  meaning  is 
diiierent.  The  Gr.,  tr^  '  handle  deceitfully,'  is  the 
simple  verb  So\6u,  to  ensnare,  corrupt ;  Vulg. 
'  adult erantes,'  which  Wye.  translates  'avoutr- 
ynge  the  word  of  Gotl,'  (1388)  'doynge  avoutrye 
bi' ;  Khem.  'adulterating' :  Tind.  has  'corrupte' ; 
Cran.  introduced  '  handle  deceitfullv,'  which  was 
adopted  by  Gen.,  Bish.,  AV,  RV'.  Tindale's 
'  corrupt '  is  probably  as  near  the  meaning  as  one 
can  go.  But  in  the  AV  tr"  '  handle '  means  to 
deal  u'ith,  treat.  So  Pr  16^  '  He  that  handleth  a 
matter  wisely  shall  find  good '  ("i^;"'?!'  >•???,  AVm 
'he  that  understandeth  a  matter,'  RV  'he  that 
giveth  heed  unto  the  word,'  RVm  as  AV).  In  this 
.sense  the  word  is  used  also  in  2  Mac  7^  '  Then  tlie 
king,  being  in  a  rage,  handled  him  worse  than  all 
the  rest '  (avTivrriaev)  •  8'^  '  the  cruel  handling  of 
the  city'  (atVic/itos,  RV  'shameful  handling');  and 
Mk  12*  '  sent  him  away  shamefully  handled ' 
(dxe'irretXav  TfTifimfUvov,  WH  riTifntffay,  R  V  '  him  they 
.  .  .  handled  shamefully,'  Gould  '  insidted ' ;  the 
verb  is  lit.  'dishonoured').  Cf.  Ezk  18*  Cov.  'he 
handleth  faithfully  betwixte  man  and  man ' ;  Gold- 
ing,  Calvin's  Job  (Ser.  cxix.  on  32^'2),  '  The  opinion 
and  imaginacion  of  Jobs  three  freends,  was  that 
Job  was  a  castaway  before  God,  Wcause  he  was 
handled  so  roughly.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

HANDSOMELY.— In  Wis  13"  the  adv.  evrperOs 
is  translated  in  AV  '  handsomely,'  which  seems  a 
very  appropriate  translation.  The  Bishops'  Bible 
has  '  comely'  (as  adv.),  and  RV  '  in  comely  form.' 
But  it  is  very  doubtful  if  that  can  be  the  meaning 
of  '  handsomely '  in  AV.     Coming  from  '  hand '  it 


is  equivalent  in  all  early  examples  to  'handy,' 
i.e.  dexterously,  cleverly.  Bishop  Keith  says  of 
Hamilton's  Catechism,  'It  is  a  judicious  comment- 
ary upon  the  Commands,  the  Belief,  Lord's  Prayer, 
Magnificat,  Ave  Maria ;  and  the  author  shows 
both  his  wisdom  and  motleration  in  handsomely 
eWting  to  enter  upon  the  controverted  topics,'  and 
the  latest  edition  of  the  Catechism  (Mitchell,  ed. 
1882)  is  right  in  saying  that  '^  handsomely  eciting 
must  mean  artfully  eluding.'  Bp.  Davenant  in 
1640  writes  regarding  his  Animaaversions  to  Dr. 
Ward,  and  says,  '  For  this  uce  I  would  have  a 
doozen  at  the  least  sent  bound  :  some  fairly  for 
the  Bishops,  all  handsomely'  (Fuller's  Z{/V;  of  Bp. 
Davenant,  1897,  p.  447),  where  'faiilv'  means 
what  we  now  express  by  'handsomely,'  while 
'handsomely'  refers  to  the  workmanship,  deftly. 
This  is  no  doubt  the  meaning  of  '  handsomely '  in 
AV.  The  Vulg.  gives  '  diligenter,'  after  which 
Wye.  and  Dou. '  diligently,'  and  it  isto  be  observed 
that  the  reading  in  K  is  not  eiirpeirwj,  but  eiVpeTJ}?. 
Rutherford  (ZeWers,  No.  Ixv.)  says,  'Christ  hath 
so  handsomely  [i.e.  dexterously]  fitted  for  my 
shoulders  this  rough  tree  of  the  cross,  as  that  it 
hurteth  me  noways.'  The  adj.  'handsome'  is  in 
constant  use  in  the  same  sense,  as  Tind.  Pent. 
(Prol.  to  Lv),  '  Fynallye  beware  of  allegorves,  for 
there  is  not  a  moare  handsome  or  apte  a  thinge  to 
be  gile  withall  then  an  allegorye,  nor  a  more  sotle 
and  pestilent  thinge  in  the  world  to  persuade  a 
false  matter  then  an  allegorye.'       J.  Ha.stixgs. 

HANDSTAYES  {malkel  yad  •';  ^s?  Ezk  39S).— A 
kind  of  club  carried   %  shepherds  chiefly  for  de- 


shefberd's  club  axd  crook. 

fence  against  wild  beasts.  Goliath  (1  S  V,^)  asks 
David,  '  Am  I  a  dog  that  thou  comest  to  me  with 
staves?'  (ni^p":  makloth).      Cf.  shcbhet  under  D^VRT. 

W.  E.  Barxes. 
HANDWEAPON.— See  Hand. 

HANDWRITING.— See  WRinXG. 

HANES  (::-).- Is  30*in  a  diflicult  context :  '  Woe 
to  the  rebellious  children  .  .  .  that  walk  to  go 
down  into  Egj"pt  and  have  not  asked  at  my  mouth, 
to  strengthen  themselves  in  the  strength  of 
Pharaoh,  and  to  trust  in  the  shadow  of  Egypt  I 
Therefore  shall  the  strength  of  Pharaoh  be  your 
shame,  and  the  trust  in  the  shadow  of  Egypt 
your  confusion.  For  his  princes  are  at  Zoan,  and 
his  ambassadors  are  come  to  Hanes.'  There  seems 
to  be  no  antecedent  to  '  his '  but  Pharaoh,  so  some 
have  thought  that  the  last  sentence  refers  to  the 
movements  of  Pharaoh's  advanced  guard  towards 
the  frontier  ;  but  it  is  usually  considered  that  the 
princes  and  ambassadors  were  those  of  the  king  of 
Judah.  Zoan  is  well  known  to  be  Tanis.  Hanes 
might  well  represent  the  ancient  Hunenseten  in  its 
passage  to  the  much  abbrcA-iated  Coptic  form 
Hues.  This  Avas  the  name  of  the  great  city  of 
Heracleopolis  Magna  in  Middle  E»ypt.  About 
this  time,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  23rd  to 
25th  dynasty  in  Egypt,  that  country  was  in  a 
feeble  state,  there  being  seldom  if  ever  a  central 
authority  of  sufficient  power  to  keep  local  princes 
in  check'  Two  invaders,  the  Eth.  Piankhi  and  the 
Assyr.  Esarhaddon,  have  given  us  lists  of  numerous 
independent  princelings  in  different  cities  of  Egy^t. 
In  the  inscription  of  Piankhi  one  of  these  petty 
rulers  is  named  as  of  Heracleopolis  Magna,  but 
there  is  no  mention  of  one  at   Tanis.     In   Esar- 
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haddon's  list  of  petty  states  Tanis  appears  to  be 
one,  and  another  is  called  Hininshi ;  but  the  latter 
is  grouped  with  the  cities  of  Lower  E;,'3'pt,  and 
was  apparently  situated  in  the  central  jmrt  of  the 
Delta,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  identify  it  with 
Hunenseten-Hnfis,  altliough  there  are  excellent 
etymol.  and  hist,  reasons  for  so  doing.  There  is 
indeed  no  sign  of  divisions  in  the  country  in  the 
passage  quoted  from  Is  ;  Pharaoli  is  named  in  the 
sing,  as  at  other  times.  ]Jut  the  two  cities  are 
evidently  mentioned  as  leading  ones,  and  it  would 
be  satisfactory  to  find  them  in  the  lists  above 
referred  to.  If,  as  Esarhaddon's  list  would  seem 
to  indicate,  Hininshi  is  not  Hn6s,  it  may  still, 
perhaps,  represent  the  biblical  H.,  otherwise  the 
latter  is  prob.  Heracleopolis  Magna  in  Middle 
Egypt.  Naville  has  compared  H.  with  Anysis,  a 
city  of  Lower  Egj'pt  mentioned  by  Herodotus ; 
again,  Khcns  seems  to  be  the  Egyp.  name  of  a 
district  in  the  N.E.  delta.  The  LXX  had  lost  the 
clue  to  the  meaning  of  v.*,  and  substituted,  '  For 
there  are  in  Tanis  princes,  A\'icked  messengers '  (8ti 
tlfflv  iv  Tctvet  Apxvyo^  d77eXoi  irovtjpol).  An  Aram, 
version  gives  for  Hanes,  Tahpanlies,  on  the  N.E. 
frontier  of  Egypt.  There  is  at  least  some  simi- 
larity in  the  names.  F.  Ll.  Griffith. 

HANGING  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  OT, 
but  it  is  verj'  doubtful  whether  the  word,  in  con- 
nexion with  capital  punishment,  has  ever  the  sense 
which  it  suggests  to  modern  ears.  As  the  analysis 
below  will  show,  in  most  instances  where  the 
hanging  (or  hanging  up)  of  a  criminal  is  referred 
to,  the  meaning  is  that,  after  execution  in  some 
other  form,  his  dead  body  was  hung  up.  Again, 
even  if  '  hanging '  sometimes  designates  a  mode  of 
execution,  the  probability  is  that  it  is  impaling 
that  is  really  meant.  The  scriptural  terms  and 
references  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  n^n  (in  2  S  2V^  i^erS),  Dt  28««,  Hos  IV  (?)  vh^}, 
'  to  hang  up '  anything,  e^.  the  earth  Job  26^,  the 
shields  on  the  tower  of  David  Ca  4*,  the  harps  of 
the  exiles  in  Babylon  Ps  137^ ;  especially  of  the 
han^ng  up  of  a  dead  body,  in  Gn  40i'*-  ^'^  41^^  of  the 
chief  baker,  who  was  probably  first  beheaded  and 
then  had  his  body  impaled  as  an  aggravation  of  the 
punishment,  see  Dillm.  ad  loc.  ;  in  2  S  4-^  of  the 
murderers  of  Ishbosheth,  whose  bodies,  after  their 
hands  and  feet  had  been  cut  oil',  were  hung  up  by 
David  beside  the  pool  in  Hebron  ;  in  2  S  21'*  of 
the  bodies  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  which  were  hung 
up  by  the  Pliilistines  at  Beth-shan.  The  fuller 
expression  '(hang)  upon  a  tree'  ({'i'"^!')  occurs  in 
Gn  40'»,  Dt  2122,  jog  ^^  102»"»,  Est  2^  (in  Avhich 
last  passage  it  is  possible  that  impaling  of  the 
dead  bodies  is  meant ;  cf.  Herod,  iii.  125,  ix.  78 ; 
Plutarch,  Artax.  17,  Timol.  22 ;  Justin,  xxi.  4). 
The  Deuteronomic  code  regulated  the  Jewish 
practice  (cf.  Philo,  de  Spec.  Leg.  §  28)  as  follows  : — 
'  If  a  man  have  committed  a  sin  worthy  of  death 
and  he  be  put  to  death,  and  [after  his  death]  thou 
hang  him  on  a  tree,  his  body  shall  not  remain  all 
night  upon  the  tree,  but  thou  shalt  surely  bury 
him  the  same  day,  for  he  that  is  hanged  is  accursed 
of  God  (c'm7K  n7^p,  LXX  KfKarrjpafjLevos  vird  Oeov,  Aq, 
Theod.  Kardpa  OfoD,  not  'a  curse,  i.e.  reproach,  in- 
sult to  God,'  as  one  school  of  Jewish  interpreters 
understood  it),  that  thou  deiile  not  thy  land  which 
the  LoKD  thy  God  giveth  thee  for  an  inheritance ' 
(Dt  2r-'2'-,  where  see  Driver's  note).  This  prescrip- 
tion is  noted  as  having  been  carried  out  in  the 
case  even  of  the  kings  executed  by  Joshua 
(Jos  8*^  10-'').  The  requisite  publicity  has  been 
attained  by  sunset  and  the  land  has  been  cleansed 
from  the  defilement  affecting  it.  (On  '  exposure ' 
of  this  kind  and  its  religious  meaning  see  W.  R. 
Smith,  lii>^  351  n.).  The  exposure  of  the  Injdies  of 
Saul's  sons  (2  S  2r-"'')  day  after  day  was  either  ex- 


ceptional, or  reflects  the  practice  of  an  age  that 
was  a  stranger  to  the  mildness  of  the  Deuteronomic 
code  (cf  Benzinger,  Heb.  Arch.  333). 

The  LXX  equivalent  of  n^j?  is  Kpefiivvvfu,  which 
appears  also  in  the  NT  in  Lk  23'«,  Ac  5*»  lO**, 
Gal  3",  the  only  difference  from  OT  usage  being 
that  it  is  used  in  all  these  passages  of  the  nanging 
of  a  living  body  upon  a  cross.  The  language  of 
Dt  2123,  although  it  had  of  course  no  direct  refer- 
ence to  crucifixion,  could  readily  be  transferred  to 
it,  and  evidently  was  so  transferred  by  the  Jews, 
as  we  can  gather  from  Gal  3'^  It  was  the  hanging 
up,  not  the  death,  that  brought  disgrace  upon  the 
sufferer,  and  the  epithet  Tdliii  ('i*?]?  'the  hung'), 
derived  from  Dt  21^,  is  frequently  applied  in  con- 
tempt to  Jesus  by  the  later  Jews.  See  the  very 
in.structive  note  of  Lightfoot,  Galatinns^,  152^-. 

The  word  rhn  is  almost  certainly  used  of  '  hanging' 
as  a  mode  of  execution  in  Est  5"  6*  7*'-  8''  O'*-  "•  '^ 
(possibly  also  in  22^).  The  EV  evidently  under- 
stands it  in  the  modem  sense,  for  both  AV  and 
RV  give  for  yv.  gallows  (in  the  text,  although  they 
have  '  tree  '  in  the  margin).  The  '  gallows  which 
was  destined  by  Haman  for  Mordecai,  but  was 
used  for  his  oavii  execution  and  that  of  his  sons, 
is  said  to  have  been  fifty  cubits  high.  It  seems 
most  probable  that  impaling  was  the  form  of  exe- 
cution adopted,  and  that  the  '  tree '  was  a  stake 
for  the  purpose  (cf.  Haley,  Esther,  122  If.).  It  could 
be  lowered  to  receive  its  victim,  who  would  then  be 
raised  upon  it  to  that  lofty  height,  that  his  doom 
and  sufferings  might  arrest  the  public  gaze. 

The  same  word  (yhi^)  is  used  in  2  S  18^"  of  Absa- 
lom, Avlio  was  '  hanged  in  an  oak,'  i.e.  caught  by 
the  neck  in  the  fork  of  a  branch.  In  La  5'2  we 
read  of  princes  being  '  hanged  up  by  their  hand ' 
(iSni  DT^).  Lohv  would  refer  their  to  the  enemy, 
that  is  to  say,  the  princes  were  hanged  up  by  the 
hand  of  the  Chalcfajans.  Others,  taking  their  as 
=  their  own,  suggest  that  there  may  be  a  reference 
to  crucifixion. 

2.  In  Ezr.  6"  the  Aram.  KTOip:  appears  to  refer  to 
being  fastened  on  the  impaling  stake,  although  the 
LXX  understands  it  more  mildly,  wXtiyfifferat.,  '  he 
shall  be  beaten.' 

3.  The  only  clear  instances  in  the  Bible  of  death 
by  hanging,  i.e.  strangulation,  are  those  of  Ahitho- 
phel  and  Judas  (2  S  172=»,  Mt  27"),  and  both  these 
were  cases  not  of  execution  but  of  suicide.  As  a 
mode  of  execution  it  seems  to  have  been  only  by 
the  later  Jews  that  strangling  was  adopted  (see 
W.  R.  Smith,  BS'^  419,  and  art.  Crimes  and 
Punishments,  p.  527").  In  2  S  172^  the  Heb.  term 
employed  is  pjn;.  (imperf.  Niph.  of  [psn],  the  only 
other  occurrences  of  this  root  being  the  Piel  ptcp. 
pjrjD  used  in  Nah  2^2  of  the  lion  strangling  prey  for 
his  lionesses,  and  the  noun  p:nD  in  Job  7"  '  My 
soul  chooseth  strangling').  The  LXX  has  in  2  S 
direirvi^ev,  in  Nah  dirriy^aTO,  which  is  the  word  used 
also  in  Mt  27*. 

4.  K'pin,  Hipb.  of  yp;  which  in  Qal  means  '  to  be 
dislocated '  (Gn  322*  of  Jacob's  thigh)  or  fig.  '  to  be 
alienated '  (joined  with  vsi  and  followed  by  jo  or 
Sl'9  Jer  68,  Ezk  23i^- 1»),  is'  used  in  2  S  2I«-  »  of  the 
'  hanging  up '  of  Saul's  sons  by  the  Gibeonites  (cf. 
V."  Hopli.  ptcp.  D'i'pian).  Its  only  other  occurrence 
is  Nu  25*  'Take  all  the  chiefs  of  the  people  and 
hang  (vpi^)  them  up  unto  the  Lord.'  The  Oxf. 
Heb.  Lex.  remarks,  'some  solemn  form  of  execu- 
tion, but  meaning  uncertain.'  Dillmann,  Kautzsch, 
and  Kittel  tr.  simply  '  aussetzen'  =  expose.  This 
follows  the  LXX,  which  has  in  2  S  e^rjXid^etv  and  in 
Nu  irapaSuynaTl^dv.  By  others  it  is  taken  to 
mean  impale  (Ges.,  following  Aq.,  dvairijyuvvai)  or 
crucify  (Targ.  a'js,  Vulg.  cructfigerc,  affigerc). 
Sj'mni.  has  Kpefid^dv  —  hnng,  Vulg.  in  Nu  su^pen- 
dcrc,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  word  expressed 
something  more  than  the  ordinarj'  nj"?  (Driver, 
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Text  of  Sam.  p.  269).  In  all  probability  we  should 
read  the  same  word  ('>?n  for  ?>p?i  of  MT)  in  1  S  SI'*, 
of  the  fastening  up  of  Saul's  body  by  the  Philistines 
(so  Lagarde,  followed  byWellhausen,  Driver,  Bndde, 
Gratz,  Klostermann). 

W.  R  Smith  (ES^  419)  snggesta  that  in  the  above 
passages  in  Xu  and  2  S  precipitation  from  a  rock 
may  be  intended.  '  They  fell  all  seven  together ' 
(2  S  21*),  and  for  this  form  of  execution  reference 
may  be  made  to  2  K  8",  2  Ch  25",  Hos  lO^^  This 
explanation,  however,  seems  to  lack  probability, 
particularly  if  we  adopt  the  above  textual  emenda- 
tion of  Lagarde  in  1  S  Sl^*.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

HANGING,  HANGINGS.— 1.  The  former  is  the 
AV  rendering  of  the  Heb.  term  -;c,  the  name  given 
in  the  Priests'  Code  (1)  to  the  curtain  or  portiere 
closing  the  entrance  to  the  Tabernacle  from  the 
surrounding  court  (Ex  26^^  35^*  'the  h.  for  the 
door  at  the  entering  in  of  the  tabernacle,'  39*  40* 
etc. ) ;  (2)  to  a  similar  portiere  closing  the  entrance 
to  the  court  itself  (Ex  35^"  'the  h.  for  the  door  of 
the  court,'  SS^*  etc.) ;  and  (3)  once,  Nu  3^*,  for  the 
'veil'  screening  off  the  Holy  of  Holies  from  the 
rest  of  the  Tabernacle,  the  usual  name  for  which 
is  n:"^  (Ex  26"  and  oft.),  or  more  fully  ijp2n  n^ 
(Ex  35^2  3954  4o;i^  Xu  4*).  In  all  three  cases,  as  we 
have  said,  the  AV  renders  by  '  hanging,'  with  the 
single  exception  of  Nu  3'*,  where  we  find  '  curtain ' 
(see  CURTAIX,  2).  The  Revisers,  however,  have 
consistently  rendered  "^2  by  '  screen '  throughout. 

2.  The  plur.  form  '  hangings,'  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  equivalent  of  another  technical  term  of  the 
Priests'  Code,  c*;?^i3  (LXX  icrria),  the  hangings 
which,  suspended  from  pillars,  fenced  off  the  court 
of  the  Tabernacle  from  the  outer  world  (Ex  27®-  " 
etc.),  hence  the  fuller  designation  "Vfrj-T  ^bp  'the 
hangings  of  the  court'  (Ex  35"  38'  etc.). 

For  the  material,  workmanship,  and  other  details 
of  these  screens  and  hangings,  see  the  general 
article  Taberxacle  in  this  Dictionary. 

3.  In  2  K  23'  we  read  of  'hangings  for  the 
Asherah'  (RV),  which  the  women  icove  even  'in 
the  house  of  the  Lord'  itself.  The  original,  as 
the  margin  informs  us,  has  '  houses  (cb-),'  by  which 
Jewish  tradition  understands  '  tents '  (so  RVm)  to 
shelter  the  image  of  the  goddess.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful,  however,  if  bdtim  (or  hottim)  is  correct 
in  this  connexion.  The  LXX  has  here  a  trans- 
literation of  some  different  reading  (A  x*'"''*"/*. 
B  x«'~''tei'').  Klostermann  supposes  that  the  Greek 
translators  read  C"n3,  a  copyist's  error  for  D'in3= 
n':=!2  (cf.  Luc.  oroXds).  See  further  Oxf.  Heh.  Lex. 
i.  169a,  s.v.  n:;.  A.  R.  S.  Kexxedy. 

HANNAH  (.■:|-,'A;'j'a,  that  is,  grace).— One  of  the 
wives  of  an  Ephraimite  named  Elkanah,  who 
lived  at  Ramathahn-zophim  (1  S  l^-)-  To  her 
great  distress  H.  had  no  children,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  one  of  the  yearly  visits  which  she  made 
with  her  husband  to  sacrifice  to  J'  at  Shiloh,  where 
the  ark  then  was,  she  vowed  that,  if  the  Lord 
would  give  her  a  son,  she  would  devote  him  to  Him 
under  the  vow  of  a  Xazirite.  Her  prayer  was 
heard,  and  a  child  was  bom,  whom  she  named 
Samuel.  As  soon  as  he  was  weaned,  which  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  custom  might  not  be  untU  he  was 
about  three  years  old.  she  took  him  up  to  Eli,  the 
priest  of  the  Lord,  at  Shiloh.  On  the  same  occasion 
she  is  reported  to  have  given  vent  to  her  feelings 
in  the  beautiful  song  of  1  S  2*"^*.  It  is  necessary 
to  note,  however,  that  this  song  is  pronounced  by 
modem  criticism  to  be  wholly  unsuited  to  H.'s 
position  and  circumstances,  and  is  thought  to  have 
been  composed  later  in  celebration  of  some  national 
success.  If  so,  v.***  may  have  led  to  its  association 
with  H.  (see  Driver,  LOT^  174).  Of  H.'s  sub- 
sequent history  we  are  told  only  that  she  was  in 


the  habit  of  bringing  Samuel  a  little  robe  {mi'U) 
from  year  to  year  when  she  came  up  to  the  yearly 
sacrifice ;  and  that  she  became  the  mother  of  other 
three  sons  and  two  daughters  (1  S  2^). 

G.  MiLUGAX. 

HANNATHON  (pnjn).— A  place  on  the  N.  border 
of  Zebulun,  Jos  19**.  The  site  is  uncertain,  but 
the  name  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the 
Talmudic  Caphar  Hananiah,  which  according  to 
the  Mishnah  (see  Neubauer,  Giog.  du  Talm.  179, 
226)  marked  the  limit  of  Upper  Galilee.  This  is 
now  K^r  'An&n,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
Upper  Galilee  and  N.E.  of  Rimmon.  See  SWP  i. 
205,  2<37.  C.  R.  Coxder. 

HANNIEL  (^x'jrt  'grace  of  God').  — 1.  Son  of 
Ephod,  and  Manasseh's  representative  for  dividing 
the  land,  Nu  34^  P.  2.  A  hero  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (AV  Haniel),  1  Ch  7». 

HANOCH  (t'^-z  '  dedication '(?)).—!.  A  grandson  of 
Abraham  by  Keturah,  and  third  of  the  sons  of 
Midian  (Gn*25*).  In  the  parallel  list  of  1  Ch  1» 
AV  gives  the  form  Henoch.  2.  The  eldest  son  of 
Renben,  and  head  of  the  family  of  the  Hanochites 
(Gn  46»,  Ex  6",  Nu  26',  1  Ch  5»). 

HAKUN  (pj^  '  favoured,'  cf.  Assyr.  Hanunu, 
king  of  Graza). — 1.  The  son  of  Xahash,  king  of  the 
Ammonites.  Upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  Da\'id 
sent  a  message  of  condolence  to  Hanun,  who,  how- 
ever, resented  this  action,  and  grossly  insulted  the 
messengers.  The  consequence  was  a  war,  which 
proved  most  disastrous  to  the  Ammonites,  2  S 
\{^-,  1  Ch  19^-.  2.  3.  H.  occurs  in  the  list  of 
those  who  repaired  the  wall  and  the  gates  of 
Jems.,  Xeh  3"'-*-^\ 

HAP,  HAPLT. — Hap,  a  Saxon  word  meaning 
'  luck,'  '  chance,'  is  used  once  in  AV,  Ru  2* '  And 
her  hap  was  to  light  on  a  part  of  the  field  belong- 
ing unto  Boaz,'  where  tlie  Heb.  is  rnp?  -^i,  LXX 
icai  repti-reffcp  repirrw/ULTi ;  AVm  '  her  hap  hap- 
pened' ;  Cox,  'her  lot  met  her.'  T.  Fuller  (Holy 
State,  iii.  12,  p.  181)  says,  '  Many  have  been  the 
wise  speeches  of  fools,  though  not  so  many  as  the 
foolish  speeches  of  wise  men  .  .  .  because  talking 
much,  and  shooting  often,  they  must  needs  hit  the 
mark  sometimes,  though  not  by  aim,  by  hap'; 
and  imitates  the  passage  in  Ru  when  he  says 
(Holy  Warre,  p.  200),  '  his  hap  was  to  fall  in  just 
among  the  three  captains.' 

Haply  is  '  by  hap.'  '  Happily '  is  the  same  word 
under  a  different  spelling,  and  had  formerly  the 
same  meaning,  though  it  has  now  come  to  mean 
'  by  good  hap.'  Happily  meaning  simply  '  by  hap,' 
'perchance,'  is  common  in  Shaks.,  though  mod. 
edd.  usually  spell  '  haply.'  Thus  Hamlet,  n.  iL 
402— 

'  Ham.  TbaXi  great  baby  yoa  see  there  is  not-  yet  oat  of  his 

gwaddliiig-cloata. 
Rm.  Happily  he'8  the  seo(Hid  time  come  to  them.' 

In  AV  1611  the  spelling^  is  'haply'  in  1  S  14» 
Mk  1P3,  Lk  14»,  Ac  o^*  17^ ;  but  in  2  Co  9*  '  hap- 
pily,' which  mod.  edd.  have  changed  to  'haply' 
also.  Sometimes  the  word  is  spelt  '  happly,'  as  in 
Daye's  ed.  of  Tindale's  Pent.  (1573),  '  Enacke,  a 
kinde  of  Giauntes  so  called  happly,  because  they 
ware  chaynes  about  their  neckes.'  The  worxi 
occurs  in  AV  only  in  the  phrases  '  if  haply '  and 
'  lest  haply.' 

RV  has  tr*  .ct^«T«  by  'lest  haply*  in  all  its  occuirenoes, 
except  Mt  253  ' peradventure— not,'  Jn  V«  'Can  it  be  that,'  and 
2  Ti  225  'if  peradventare.'  Also  ^  no ^t&uirms)  is  so  tr<»  in 
Ac  27«.  J.  HASTIXGS. 

HAPHRAIM  (ens-).— A  town  of  Issachar,  noticed 
^^-ith  Shunem  and  Anaharath,  Jos  19**.    These  were 
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to  the  east  of  tlie  trilMil  territory.  In  the  Ono- 
masticon,  however  {s.  '  Aphraim  '),  it  is  stated  to 
1)6  '  now  Atl'area,  six  miles  from  Legio  (Lejj-dn)  to 
the  north.'  Tlie  site  in  question  is  now  called  d- 
Ferriyeh,  on  the  low  hills  south  of  Carmel.  It  is 
the  site  of  an  ancient  town  with  remarkable  tombs. 
See  SWP  vol.  i.  sh.  viii.  In  liaedeker-Socin's 
Pal.'^  238,  Haphraim  is  identified  with  el-'AfUlch, 
2  miles  W.  of  Solum  (Shuiiem). 

C.  It.  CONDER. 

HAPPEN.— 1.  Ko  11^  'IJlindness  in  part  is  hap- 
pened to  Israel,'  i.e.  is  fallen  upon,  has  come  to 
('y^70J'e»'),  without  the  idea  of  '  hap '  or  chance  ;  RV 
'hath  befallen.'  Cf.  Jer  43*  Gov.  '  And  in  Taphnis 
the  worde  ofl'  the  LoKDE  happened  unto  leremy.' 
2.  2  S  1®  '  As  I  happened  by  chance  ujwn  Mount 
(jrilboa'  ('fi'lp;  KipJ,  LXX  IlepnrTUfiaTi  irepieTriaav), 
i.e.  'I  chanced  to  light  upon.  IJunyan  begins  his 
Holy  War  thus :  '  In  my  Travels,  as  I  walked 
through  many  Regions  and  Countries,  it  was  my 
chance  to  happen  into  that  famous  Continent  of 
Universe.'  VA.  Gii  44-'"  Tind.  'Yf  ye  shall  take 
this  also  awaye  from  me  and  some  mysfortune 
happen  apon  him,  then  shall  ye  brynge  mv  gray 
heed  with  sorow  unto  the  grave ' ;  and  esp.  Ruther- 
ford, Letters  (No.  xli.),  'I  happened  upon  a  con- 
venient trusty  bearer  by  God's  wonderful  provi- 
dence.' 3.  2  Slac  13^  'Such  a  death  it  happened 
that  wicked  man  to  die,'  the  usual  prep,  oeing 
omitted.  So  Fr.  Bk.,  *  Ordering  of  Priests,'  'And 
if  it  siiall  happen  the  same  Church,  or  any  member 
thereof,  to  take  any  hurt  or  hindrance  oy  reason 
of  your  negligence,  ye  know  the  greatness  of 
the  fault,  and  also  the  horrible  punishment  that 
will  ensue'  :  in  1549  and  1552  the  word  is  'chance.' 
4.  The  auxiliary  to  be  (as  well  as  to  have)  was 
formerly  used  with  the  verb  to  '  happen ' :  so  Jer 
44^  'this  evil  is  happened  unto  you';  Ro  11-*  (as 
above) ;  and  2  P  2-'"-  'But  it  is  happened  unto  them 
according  to  the  true  proverb'  (RV  'It  has  hap- 
pened'). Cf.  Mt  28"  Tind.  'When  they  Avere 
gone,  beholde,  some  of  the  kepers  came  in  to  the 
cy  te,  and  shewed  unto  the  hie  prestes  all  the  thinges 
that  were  happened.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

HAPPINESS.— This  word,  in  its  subst.  shape, 
does  not  appear  in  the  Eng.  Bible,  either  in  AV  or 
in  RV,  and  its  synonym  blessedness  (occurring 
thrice  in  AV  of  NT)  has  now  (see  Bl?:ssedness) 
been  changed  by  the  Revisers  (in  accordance  M'ith 
the  form  /juiKapt<Tfi6i)  into  'blessing'  (110  4"-*)  and 
'  gi'atulation  '  ((ial  4^').  The  adj.  fiaKapios  (almost 
invariably  in  OT  representing  Heb.  n.^'N  'ashrc,  lit. 
happinesses  of)  is  common  enough  in  both  Testa- 
ments. But  while,  in  NT,  the  Revisers  have  re- 
duced (cf.  Jn  13'^)  the  renderings  by  'happy'  to 
three  (Ac  26^  Ro  \4l-\  1  Co  7'"'),  and  might  consist- 
ently have  reduced  them  to  one  (Ac  26- — the  ex- 
ternal hap])iness  of  St.  Paul  in  pleading  before 
Agrippa),  the  OT  Revisers  have  left  happy  and 
blessed  just  where  they  were,  except  Jer  12^,  where 
the  Heb.  word  (here  alone  in  AV  of  OT  rendered 
happy)  is  changed  to  at  rest,  its  proper  meaning. 
Even  in  Ps  128^-  -  happy  and  blessed  are  left  side  by 
side  to  represent  the  same  word  ;  cf.  also  Pr  IG-'' 
Avith  Ps  34".  If  Carlyle's  dictum  (Sartor  Resartus) 
has  any  force,  'There  is  something  higher  than 
happiness,  and  that  is  blessedness,'  blessed  is  the 
word  for  the  spiritual  region  ;  and  the  retention 
of  luippxj  so  often  in  RV  of  OT  tends  to  merge  this 
distinction  in  a  way  defensible  only  on  the  ground 
that  outward  prosperity  entered  largely  into  the 
OT  conception  of  bliss. 

The  more  usual  word  for  Jmppy  in  profane  Greek, 
eiiSaiptwu,  does  not  occur  in  LXX  or  N  T.  Probably, 
the  Saifiuv  comi>onent  wan  a  stumbling-block  to 
Greek-speaking  Jew  and  Christian  ;  but  the  prefer- 
ence   for   fMKdpios  is    altogether  suitable    to  the 


atmosphere,  since  fULKcipios,  ami  not  tiiSalfiuv, 
represented  to  the  Greeks  the  happiness  of  the 
divine  life. 

In  the  course  of  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  v 
A>'ord  fjMKcipios,  and  the  idea  of  happiness  from  the  i 
pagan  to  the  Christian  level,  from  Greek  tragedy 
to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  more  than  one  point 
is  worthy  of  note.  While  the  ordinary  pagan 
notion  was  purely  external,  and  the  tragedians, 
among  the  exponents  of  Gr.  thought,  will  call  no 
man  happy  till  a  happy  death  has  set  its  seal  upon 
a  happy  life  (Soph.  Trach.  1  it,  cf.  Hdt.  1.  32) ;  yet, 
in  their  view,  continued  jjrosperity  was  conditioned 
by  natural  piety  and  reverence  (Soph.  (Ed.  It. 
passim,  and  Hdt.  iii.  40) ;  and  hence  their  preference 
for  {(iSalfiuv,  '  with  a  good  genius  attending.'  The 
Gr.  philosophical  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  look- 
ing for  a  happiness  secure  from  'the  slings  and 
arroAvs  of  outrageous  fortune,'  discerned  its  possi- 
bility, some  mainly  in  the  moral,  as  Socrates,  who 
defined  happiness  as  eiirpa^ia,  ivell-doing,  rather 
than  evTvxia,  good  lurk  (Xen.  3Iem.  iii.  9.  14) ;  others, 
more  strictly  in  the  intellectual,  as  Plato,  whose 
notion  of  happiness  reached  its  climax  in  the 
wisdom  consisting  in  the  cognition  of  the  Ideal 
Good  (Eep.  519),  this  cognition  being  the  crowning 
point  of  the  'resemblance  to  God  as  far  as  pos- 
sible' {Thecvt.  nab);  others,  as  Aristotle,  in  the 
intellectually  practical,  'the  life  in  obedience  to 
the  intellect,'  'the  rational  virtuous  activity  of  the 
soul  in  a  life  fully  provided,'  '  the  performance  by 
man  of  the  peculiar  work  which  belongs  to  him  as 
man'  {Eth.  Nlc.  i.  6,  ii.  5,  x.  4) ;  while  the  Stoics 
looked  for  happiness  in  a  life '  conformed  to  nature,'  ' 
and  combinecl  with  drapa^ia,  absence  of  all  emotion. 

The  difference  between  such  philosoi)hical  notions 
of  happiness  and  the  biblical,  lies  not  so  much  in 
inwardness,  as  in  the  fundamental  conditions  of 
that  inwardness,  its  relations,  its  developments,  its 
possibilities.  The  blessedness  even  of  some  of  the 
noblest  conceptions  of  the  OT  is  linked  to  the 
external  (Ps  34*-  ^--  "• "),  though  sometimes  the  ex- 
ternal seems  to  be  transcended  (Ps  84'-''  4'  119^-^"), 
and,  even  when  the  external  is  foremost,  it  .always 
connotes  righteousness  and  the  consequent  favour 
of  God  towards  individual,  family,  or  race,  in  the 

S)resent  or  in  the  Messianic  age  (see  BLESSEDNESS). 
Jut  the  element  in  biblical  hai)piness  which  had 
been  lacking  to  all  previous  thought  was  W\e  per- 
sonal relation,  and  that  not  only  as  faith  in  God, 
personal  and  ever-present  (Ps33'-'- -"**■-'),  but  as  love 
for  Him,  this  being  the  highest  requisite  (Dt  6^-*, 
Jg  5*,  Ps  4"- ") ;  and  the  most  satisfying  blessedness 
is  to  be  in  His  presence  and  to  behold  His  face  i 
(Pss  16.  17.  49).  In  NT  we  reach  the  '  roof  and  ' 
crown.'  The  happiness  is  now  clearly  inward, 
spiritual  and  present  (Mt  5^) ;  and  now  the  way  to 
the  personal  relation  is  opened  up  through  Jesus 
Christ,  personal,  loving  (Jn  15''),  ever-living  (Jn 
14*,  He  10^).  Whatever  the  outward  may  be  (Ro 
838'-),  He  is  God  toith  us  (Mt  1**  IS-"**) ;  nay,  verit- 
able evils  endured  for  Him  and  with  Him  actually 
make  us  blessed  now  (Mt  5'"'-,  1  P4''*).  More  than 
this.  He  is  Christ  in  us,  the  hope  of  glory  (Col  1'-'^) ; 
for  the  time  shall  come  when,  all  hindrances  being 
taken  away,  and  the  internal  embotiying  itself  in 
external  realization,*  '  we  shall  be  like  him  '  (1  Jn 
3'-  ^,  cf.  Plato  above  cited)  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  eternal  life  (1  Jn  5",  Mt  25^«,  Mk  llP,  J'n  17-----»). 
(See  articles  by  the  present  writer.  Expositor,  Ist 
series,  vols.  ix.  x.  'A  Word  Study  in  the  NT, 
/xaKapios  ').  J.  MaSSIE. 

HAPPIZZEZ  (i)i5?,  AV Aphses).— Theheadof  the 
18th  course  of  priests,  1  Ch  24".    See  GENEALOGY. 

•  Compare  the  ,«Mtx«/)j8-T»TaT»i  iHxiunia,  the  moet  hlf*»ed 
hanpiiiets,  offered  by  Virtue  to  Hercules,  as  the  sure  reward  of 
following  her  (Xen.  Mem.  ii.  1.  21). 
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HARA  {tt-rn,  Vulg.  Ara)  occurs  1  Ch  5*  as  one 
of  the  cities  or  regions  to  which  the  Israelitish 
captives  from  Samaria  were  deported  by  the 
Assyrians.  Modem  scholars  have  often  tried  the 
hazardous  et\"mology  from  iri  '  mountain '  (pre- 
supposing a  bad  orthography  instead  of  .tvi  !). 
From  this  etymology  and  the  corresponding  words 
of  Kings,  they  concluded  tliat  the  W  estem  part  of 
Media  was  meant,  called  Media  Magna  by  classic 
writers,  'Irak  al-ajami  'the  Persian  I.,'  by  the 
Anibs,  or  al-Jibdl,  i.e.  '  the  mountainous  region,' 
Kohistan  by  the  Persians.  But  the  name  is  want- 
ing in  the  LXX  (only  Lucian's  recension,  ed.  de 
Lagarde,  has  'Appar,  which  looks  like  an  emendation  ! 
to  the  name  jin  Haran).  The  corresponding  pas-  | 
sages  2  K  IT**  18"  have  the  expression  '^?  'ly  '  the 
Median  cities,'  but  LXX  <5pij  Mi^5uy  '  the  Median 
mountains.'  This  latter  reading  (which  seems  to 
be  the  more  original  text)  furnishes  the  key  to 
the  name  Hara.  It  is  evidently  due  to  a  'mis- 
reading of  that  original  text  ns  in,  and  represented 
originally  hare  'mountains  of.'  This  misunder- 
standing* is  usually  attributed  to  the  Chronicler ; 
but  after  the  LXX',  it  would  be  rather  an  awkward 
addition  by  a  later  reader  who  missed  the  expres- 
sion added  in  Kings.  Of  earlier  comparisons  hardly 
any  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  Bochart  {Phaleg) 
thought  of  Aria  in  Persia  (Herod,  iii.  93,  vii.  62, 
66).  The  name  begins  with  an  h  according  to  the 
Persian  inscriptions,  but  the  country  is  too  remote. 
Xo  Assyrian  king  ever  possessed  Aria  (Herod,  vii. 
62  is  mistaken,  and  contradicts  himself,  identify- 
ing Arians  and  Medians).        W.  Max  Mullek. 

HARADAH  (njirt,  Xapo3de).— -A  station  in  the 
jounieyings  of  the  Israelites,  mentioned  only 
Nu  Z2i-^-  '^.     It  has  not  been  identified. 

HARAN  (I-;.?,  'mountaineer'  (?)).—!.  Son  of  Terah, 
younger  brother  of  Abram,  and  father  of  Lot,  Gn 
11^  (P),  also  father  of  Alilcah  and  Iscah,  v.^  (J). 
Dillmann  rejects  the  view  of  WeUh.  (Prol.  330)  and 
Budde  ( Urfjesch.  443)  that  pn  is  a  mere  Tariationof 
jnn.     2.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  1  Ch  23». 

HARAN  (n-7!  'S.appd,  Xappdv ;  Haran)  is  situ- 
ated in  the  N.W.  of  Mesopotamia  on  the  Bellas, 
a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  S.E.  of  Edessa 
{Oorfa),  in  a  country  rendered  very  fertile  by  water- 
courses from  the  Bellas,  which  rises,  at  a  distance 
of  several  miles,  from  the  hills  S.  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  origin  of  Haran  is  lost  in  antiquity,  but  it 
must  have  been  early  inhabited  by  Semites,  perhaps 
Babylonians,  the  name  of  the  city  being  expressed 
in  cuneiform  by  an  ideograph  (Uarranu,  'road'), 
which  was  probablj-  given  it  on  account  of  its 
being  a  crossing  point  of  the  Syrian,  Assyrian, 
and  Babylonian  trade-routes.  The  merchants  of 
this  city  are  mentioned  in  Ezk  27-^. 

Nothing  remains  of  the  ancient  city  but  a  long 
range  of  mounds  on  both  sides  of  the  river  and  the 
ruins  of  a  castle  or  fortress  of  a  very  ancient  date, 
built  of  large  blocks  of  ba.saltic  rock  ;  it  has  square 
columns  8  ft.  thick  supporting  an  arched  roof  30  ft. 
high.  The  town  is  now  represented  only  by  a  village 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  The  small  houses  or  huts 
are  built  (perhaps  for  want  of  timber)  in  the 
peculiar  fashion  depicted  on  the  Assyrian  bas- 
reliefs,  i.e.  with  domed  roofs.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, the  well  where  Rebekah  was  met  by  Abra- 
ham's messenger  (Gn  24^')  is  near  the  city. 

Haran  is  first  mentioned  when  Abram  and  his 
family  dwelt  there  after  leaving  L'r  of  the  Chaldees 
on  his  way  to  Canaan  (Gn  IP^),  and  there  the 
descendants  of  his  brother  settled,  hence  the  name 
of  'the  city  of  Nahor,'  which  it  also  bears  (cf. 
Gn  24^*>  with  27*).  Haran  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  cuneiform  writings.    Tiglath-pUeser  I.  (B.C. 


1120)  in  his  great  cylinder-inscription  says  that 
he  killed  ten  elephants  in  '  the  land  of  Haran,'  and 
four  he  capturwl  alive  and  tqok  to  his  capital 
Asshur.  Sargon  says  that  he  'spread  out  his 
shadow  over  the  city  Haran,  and  as  a  soldier  of 
Anu  and  Dagon  wrote  its  laws ' ;  and  Sennacherib 
speaks  of  Gozan,  Haran,  and  Rezeph  as  liaving 
been  destroyed  by  one  or  more  of  his  predecessors 
(2  K  19'-).  The  name  of  the  eponymj-  for  the  years 
B.C.  742  and  728,  Bel-Harrani-beli-usur,  'Lord  of 
Haran,  protect  (my)  lord,'  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  Haran  was  then  a  very  important  city. 

The  great  tutelary  deity  of  Haran  was  the  moon- 
god,  Sin  in  Assyrian,  known  amon^  the  Semitic 
nations  as  Baal-Ivharran  or  Lord  of  Haran,  though 
other  deities  must  have  been  worshipped  there. 
An  inscribed  seal  in  the  British  Museum  repre- 
sents a  priest  in  adoration  before  an  altar,  a  small 
figure  in  the  distance,  and  above  the  altar  a  star 
with  the  words  '  The  God  of  Haran.'  Assur-bani- 
apli  speaks  of  the  god  Sin  as  dwelling  in  Haran. 
The  tablet  K.  2701«,  which  is  a  letter  apparently 
sent  to  Assur-bani-apli,  seems  to  refer  to  the 
crowning  of  his  father  Esarhaddon  when  on  his 
way  to  Egypt.  Reference  is  made  therein  to  the 
'  6e<Ac/ '  or  temple  at  Haran,  where  the  ceremony 
took  place,  and  on  this  occasion  the  god  Sin  is  said 
to  have  appeared  to  those  present :  '  When  the 
father  of  the  king  my  lord  went  to  Egypt,  he  was 
crowned  (?)  in  the  kannioi  Harran,  the  temple  *  of 
cedar.  The  god  Sin  stood  over  the  standard  (?), 
two  crowns  upon  his  head,  [and]  the  god  Nusku 
stood  before  him.  The  father  of  the  kmg  my  lord 
entered — [the  crown]  was  placed  upon  his  head,' 
etc.  Later  on,  Nabonidus  relates  that  Sin  was 
angry  M-ith  Haran  and  with  his  temple  E-hul-hul 
(the  house  of  joy)  within  it,  and  therefore  allowed 
the  Umman-manda  (wandering  hordes  of  Medes) 
to  come  and  destroy  it.  Nabonidus  then  received 
from  the  gods  Merodach  and  Sin,  in  a  dream,  in- 
structions to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Haran,  and, 
when  he  pointed  out  that  the  Medes  still  sur- 
rounded the  city,  he  was  told  by  those  gods  that 
they  would  be  destroyed,  which  destruction  took 
place  three  years  later  under  Cyrus.  The  city 
being  relieved  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
Nabonidus  was  able  to  finish  the  work  of  Shal- 
maneser  and  Assur-bani-apli,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  embellish  the  city.  In  the  5th  cent.  A.D. 
the  Sabseans  of  Haran  seem  to  have  worshipped 
the  sun  as  '  Bel-shamin,'  the  lord  of  heaven,  later 
on  using  the  Greek  name  of  'HXtos.  Gula  (under 
the  name  of  '  Gadlat ')  and  Tar'ata  (Atargatis  or 
Derceto)  are  given  by  St.  James  of  Seruj  as  the 
favourite  goddesses  of  Haran.  There  was  also  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  Abraham.  The  Roman  gene- 
ral Crassus  was  defeated  near  Haran,  but  subse- 
quently the  province  of  Edessa  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  Romans,  and  Haran  appears  as  a  Roman 
city  in  the  wars  of  Caracalla  and  Julian.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  Haran  retained  imtU  a  late 
date  the  Chaldrean  language  and  the  worship  of 
Chalda^an  deities. 

Ljtkratcbe. — DeL  Paradin,  185 ;  Schrader,  COT,  KeUin- 
tehrifUn  und  Getehiehtsfortehung,  355-536  ;  .\msworth,  Euph- 
ratet  Expedition,  L  203  ;  Sachau,  Beriin  Acad.,  Feb.  14,  1S95  ; 
Bawlinson,  Herod,  i.  503  n.;  Hominel,  ^1^7* (Index,  t.  '  Haran  *) ; 
Sayce,  HCM  and  EHH  (both  Index).        J.   A.   PiXCHES. 

HARARITE,  THE  — ,"),  accordmg  to  Ges. 
(Thes.  392)  = 'a  mountain-dweller,' but  more  prob- 
ably it  should  be  taken  as  a  gentUic adjective = 'a 
native  of  Harar.'  No  such  place  is  mentioned  in 
\  the  OT,  but  we  mav  infer  trom  2  S  23"';  that  it 
was  situated  somewliere  near  the  Philistine  fron- 
tier, probably  in  the  Shephelah.  Two  (not  three) 
of  David's  heroes  are  distinguished  by  this  title. 
*  Lit.  hHhel  (blt-ax). 
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1.  Shammah  the  son  of  Agee,  '  one  of  the 
thirty '  (2  S  23^  6  'ApuSelTr,^).  In  the  parallel 
1  Ch  11**  Shaniinah  is  probably  to  be  read  for 
Shagee  (see  Driver,  Sam.  I.e.).  Further,  in  2  S 
23"  (where  we  must  read  ^t/ie  Hararite'  [mqi?  for 
ni.n])  it  is  probably  Shammah  and  not  Agee  (wh. 
see)  who  13  thus  designated.  The  LXX  to  2  S 
23"  (6  'Apovxalos)  points  to  a  reading  '  the  Archite' 
('S"!^?).  which  is  partly  supported  by  its  render- 
ing of  1  Ch  11**  (B  6  'A.f>axd  and  6  'Apapel;  A 
6  'Apapi).      See  AGEE,  SlIAMMAH. 

2.  Ahiam  the  son  of  Sharar  (2  S  23" ;  read  mqc 
for  'TJS^i  ;  B  ^apaovpflrris,  A  'Apapelrtji).  In  the 
parallel  1  Ch  ll-'"  Sharar  appears  as  Sacar  (CK'n^ 
mqc  Vv  19  ;  B  6  'Apapel,  A  6  'Apapi).  See  Ahiam, 
Sharar.  J.  F.  Stenning. 

HARBONA  (Kjia-in  Est  I"*)  or  HARBONAH 
(.li'iann  7").  LXX  has  Oappdin  l'"  (B),  BovyaOdf  inT". 
— The  third  of  the  seven  eunuchs  or  chamberlains 
who  waited  upon  king  Ahasuerus.  It  was  he  who 
suggested  that  Haman  should  be  hanged  upon  the 
gallows  which  he  had  prepared  for  Mordecai. 
The  name  seems  to  be  Persian  :  harban  =  donkey- 
driver.  H.  A.  WHITE. 

HARBOUR.— See  Haven. 

HARD. — The  various  meanings  of  'hard, 'whether 
as  adj.  or  adv.,  may  be  given  as  follows  :  1.  Liter- 
ally, not  soft,  only  Job  41",  Ezk  3*,  Wis  ll^  Sir 
40^»  48".  2.  Unfeeling,  cruel :  Ps  94'»  '  How  long 
shall  they  utter  and  speak  hard  things?'  (RV 
'They  prate,  they  speak  arrogantly');  Wis  19^* 
'  they  used  a  more  hard  and  hateful  behaviour  to- 
ward strangers'  (RV  'grievous  indeed  was  the 
liatred  which  they  practised  toward  guests ').  Cf. 
Wyclif,  Works,  iii.  115,  'The  vi  tyme  we  schul 
trowe,  that  aftyr  xxxij  yer  he  sufirid  hard  pas- 
sioun,  undir  Pounce  Pilate.'  3.  Trying,  exacting : 
Ex  1"  '  hard  bondage '  (RV  '  hard  service ') ;  2 S  S^" 
'  The  sons  of  Zeruiah  be  too  hard  for  me ' ;  Ps  88^ 
'  Thy  wrath  lieth  hard  upon  me ' ;  Pr  13"  '  The 
way  of  transgressors  is  hard '  (RV  '  The  way  of  the 
treacherous  is  rugged');  Mt  25^  'Lord,  1  knew 
thee  that  thou  art  an  hard  man ' ;  Jn  C*"  '  This  is 
an  hard  saying  ;  who  can  hear  it  ? ' ;  Ac  9"  '  It  is 
hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks').  4.  Ob- 
durate :  Jer  5' '  They  have  made  their  faces  harder 
than  a  rock ' ;  Ezk  3^*  '  As  an  adamant  harder  than 
flint  have  I  made  thy  forehead.'  Cf.  Shaks.  Ant. 
and  Clcop.  ill.  xi.  Ill — 

'  But  when  we  in  our  viciousness  erow  hard, 
(O  misery  on't)  the  wise  gods  seel  our  eyes.' 

5.  Stremious:  only  Jon  1^*  'the  men  rowed  hard.' 

6.  Difficult :  as  Gn  18"  '  Is  anything  too  hard  for 
the  Lord  ? '  (RVm  '  wonderful ') ;  1  K  10>  '  She  came 
to  prove  him  with  hard  questions' ;  Mk  lO-'*  '  How 
hard  is  it  for  them  that  trust  in  riches  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  ! '  Cf.  Rhem.  NT,  Preface, 
'Moreover,  we  presume  not  in  hard  places  to 
mollify  the  speaches  or  phrases,  but  religiously 
keepe  them  word  for  word,  and  point  for  point.' 

7.  Close,  as  Jg  9^*^  '  And  Abimelech  .  .  .  went  hard 
unto  the  door  of  the  tower  to  burn  it  with  fire ' ; 
Ps  638  .  ;My  soul  foUoweth  hard  after  thee' ;  Ac  18^ 
'  Justus  .  .  .  whose  house  joined  hard  to  the  syna- 
gogue.' This  meaning  of  the  word  is  common  in 
early  writers :  cf.  Lk  2^  Tind.  '  And  loo,  the 
angell  of  the  lorde  stode  harde  by  them ' ;  Job  17^ 
Cov.  'I  am  harde  at  deathes  dore.'  It  is  some- 
times used  of  time,  as  in  Rhem.  NT,  note  to  Jn 
20^1  « Though  he  gave  them  his  peace  hard  before, 
yet  now  entering  to  a  new  divine  action,  to  pre- 
pare their  hartes  to  grace  and  attention,  he  blesseth 
them  againe.' 

For  Harden,  Hardening,  see  next  article. 
Hardiness.— This  subst.  occurs  only  in  Jth  IG'" 


'The  Persians  quaked  at  her  boldness,  and  the 
Medes  were  daunted  at  her  hardiness '  (6pd(roi,  RV 
'boldness').  Cf.  Sir  T.  Elyot,  Governour,  ii.  47, 
'  What  avayled  fortune  incomparable  to  the  great 
kynge  Alexander,  his  wonderfuU  puissance  and 
hardy nes,  or  his  singular  doctrine  in  pliilo.sophy, 
taugnt  hym  by  Aristotle,  in  deliverynge  hym  from 
the  deth  in  his  yonge  and  llourisshing  age?'  So 
Cov.  uses  'hardy'  for  'bold'  in  Dn  IP*  'no  man 
shalbe  so  hardy  as  to  stonde  agaynst  him ' ;  and 
Barlowe,  '  haraily '  for  '  boldly '  (vialoge,  p.  68), 
'  Use  they  such  crafty  conveyaunce  in  promotyng 
theyr  Gospell  ?  Ye  hardely,  and  that  without  any 
shame  when  they  be  detected  of  it.' 

Hardly  does  not  occur  in  AV  in  the  mod. 
sense  of  'scarcely.'  Its  meanings  there  are  two: 
1.  Harshly,  grievously,  Gn  16"  '  And  when  Sarai 
dealt  hardly  with  her,  she  fled  from  her  face* 
(n'jyPl,  AVm  '  afflicted  her') ;  and  Is  8-^ '  hardly  be- 
stead and  hungry '  (Amer.  RV  '  sore ' ;  see  Be- 
.STEAD).  RV  introduces  '  hardly '  in  this  sense  into 
Job  19».  2.  With  difficulty.  Ex  \Z^  '  And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  Pharaoh  would  hardly  let  us  go,  that 
the  Lord  slew  all  the  firstborn  in   the  land  of 


E^ypt'  ("O/'C'^  ■"'ins  -"H^'iP'T'?,  RVm  'hardened  him 
self  against  letting  us  go ') ;  Mt  19^  '  Verily  I  saj 
unto  you,  That  a  rich  man  shall  hardly  enter  ' 
the  kingdom  of  heaven'  {Sv(tk6\w%  ;  RV  '  It  is 


say 
into 
hard 
for  a  rich  man  to  enter,'  a  change  that  is  com- 
mended by  Beckett  [Should  RV  be  A uthorised  ? 
p.  100]  as  much  better,  though  less  literal  than 
AV,  since  the  latter  suggests,  according  to  our 
mod.  idiom,  that  a  rich  man  can  scarcely  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  The  same  Gr.  adv.  occurs  in 
Mk  10^3,  Lk  18",  and  is  tx^  in  the  same  way  in  AV, 
a  tr°  which  RV  accepts  in  these  places)  ;  Lk  9^ 
'and  bruising  him  hardly  departeth  from  him' 
{lJ.byi%,  WH  /;i6\ij) ;  Ac  27*  '  And,  hardly  passing  it, 
came  unto  a  place  which  is  called  The  fair  havens ' 
(p.b\i.s,  RV  'with  difficulty').  This  meaning  of 
'  hardly '  may  be  seen  in  North's  Plutarch,  p.  889, 
'  Demetrius  was  so  scared,  that  he  had  no  further 
leysure,  but  to  cast  an  ill-favoured  cloke  about 
him,  the  first  that  came  to  hand,  and  disguising 
himselfe  to  Hie  for  life,  and  scaped  very  hardly, 
that  he  was  not  shamefully  taken  of  his  enemies 
for  his  incontinencie ' ;  and  T.  Adams,  II  Peter 
(on  1*),  '  He  that  liath  done  evil  once,  shall  more 
hardly  resist  it  at  the  next  assault.' 

Hardness. — 2  Ti  2*  '  Thou  therefore  endure  hard- 
ness, as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ '  {ah  otiv  KaKo- 
TrddTjffov,  edd.  avvKaKoir&O-qaov,  RV  '  Suffer  hardship 
with  me,'  RVm  '  Take  thy  part  in  suffering  hard^ 
ship ').  Hardness  for  mod.  '  hardshiiJ '  is  found  in 
Shaks.,  as  Cymb.  ill.  vi.  21 — 

'  Plenty,  and  peace,  breeds  cowards  ;  hardness  ever 
Of  hardiness  is  mother.' 

Elsewhere  '  hardness '  is  either  lit.  of  the  clods  (Job 
38^), or  lig.  of  theheart(Mt  198,Mk  3'  10«  16",Ro2'). 

J.  Hastings. 
HARDENING.— The  moral  difficulty  of  this  sub- 
ject is  the  ascription  in  OT  of  the  hardening  of 
men's  hearts  to  God.  Pharaoh's  is  the  tj^pical 
case ;  and  his  story  is  so  vivid  in  its  dramatic 
unity  and  details  that  we  cannot  wonder  that 
practically  his  case  is  regarded  as  if  it  were 
unique.  But  it  is  not  so ;  it  is  only  a  striking 
example  of  a  class.  Pharaoh's  history  sets  before 
us  the  picture  of  a  conflict  between  the  proud 
head  of  a  great  empire  and  the  Almighty,  a 
conflict  in  ten  onsets,  or  a  drama  in  ten  acts,  in 
the  last  of  which  the  human  tyrant  comes  to  the 
ground.  As  his  case  is  a  typical  one,  it  is  import- 
ant to  note  the  salient  features.  First  of  all,  the 
result  is  twice  foretold.  The  Lord  says,  '  I  will 
harden  his  heart'  (Ex  4"  7*).  In  the  case  of  the 
first  five  plagues  and  the  seventh  (river  turned  into 
blood,   frogs,   lice,   flies,  murrain,   and    liail)  the 
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f)hrase  is  '  Pharaoh  hardened  his  heart '  or  '  his 
leart  was  hardened '  { Ex  T^*- »  8»-  "• «  9^-  «• »).  In 
the  sixth,  eighth,  and  ninth  (boils,  locasts,  dark- 
ness) the  phrase  is  '  the  Lord  hardened  his  heart ' 
(9"  10»- ").  Thus  the  result  is  not  ascribed  to  God 
only;  both  the  di\-ine  and  the  hiunan  agencies 
are  recofTiized.  Whatever  God  had  to  do  \»-ith 
the  result,  Pharaoh's  freedom  of  action  was  not 
interfered  with.  Again,  it  is  significant  that 
•  the  Lord  hardened  his  heart '  follows  '  Pharaoh 
hardened.'  It  is  the  phrase  used,  ^vith  one  ex- 
ception, in  the  second  severer  series  of  divine 
judgments.  When  the  lighter  ones  failed,  heavier 
ones  were  sent.  And  even  in  the  second  series 
the  result  in  one  case  is  ascribed  solely  to  Pharaoh 
(hail,  9**-^).  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  divine 
action  described  in  '  the  Lord  hardened '  was  a 

Ctishment  for  the  previous  disobedience  of  the 
g?  Is  it  not  equally  certain  that  each  judg- 
ment, up  to  the  last  one,  while  a  punishment, 
was  also  a  merciful  warning  and  call  to  repent- 
ance ?  At  each  stage  Pharaoh  might  have  yielded 
instead  of  refusing.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  phrase  '  the  Lord  hardened '  is  peculiar  to  the 
OT  ;  in  the  NT  it  occurs  only  in  quotations  from 
the  Old. 

The  two  modes  of  speech,  however,  are  not  con- 
fined to  Pharaoh's  case,  but  are  common  in  OT. 
We  find  'the  Lord  hardened'  in  Jos  11^,  Dt  2", 
Is  63'',  etc.,  the  other  phrase  in  passages  like 
1  S  6«,  2  Ch  3615,  JPs  95*.  The  language  in  such 
passages  as  Jg  9^,  2  S  24^  may  seem  even  more 
startling.  But  if  we  look  into  the  context  we  shall 
find  that,  as  in  Pharaoh's  case,  the  divine  action 
is  a  punishment  of  sin.  This  language,  which 
before  reflection  seems  to  shock  our  moraJ  sense, 
is  partly  to  be  explained  by  the  OT  habit  of  recog- 
nizing the  di\'ine  action  everywhere  in  nature  and 
history.  The  thunder  is  God's  voice ;  storm  and 
tempest  do  His  will ;  heathen  monarchs  and 
empires  are  His  instraments.  Men  at  that  early 
stage  of  revelation  did  not  discriminate  as  we  do 
between  the  diSerent  causes  at  work  in  events.  If 
they  did  reflect,  they  would  no  doubt  see  that  the 
two  forms  of  language  applied  to  the  same  events 
under  diflerent  aspects.  Very  little  observation 
would  show  them,  as  it  shows  us,  that  di^-ine  appeals 
and  commands  never  leave  men  as  thev  find  them. 
If  not  yielded  to,  they  increase  insensibility,  benumb 
and  gradually  deaden  moral  feeling.  This  effect 
is  contrary  to  the  di\-ine  purpose,  and  is  entirely 
man's  fault ;  but  it  is  natural  and  inevitable. 
The  more  powerful  the  appeals,  the  more  rapid  the 
hardening  process,  until  God's  Spirit  withdraws, 
and  leaves  man  to  his  own  wavs  (Ro  1^).  Looked 
at  from  the  human  side,  f*haraoh,  like  every 
smaller  transgressor,  is  seen  acting  with  perfect 
freedom,  consciou.>ly  pitting  his  own  A%ill  against 
God's,  despising  louder  and  louder  warnings  of 
ruin,  self -punished  and  self-destroyed.  Looked  at 
from  the  di\-ine  side,  God  is  seen  commanding, 
forewarning,  repeating  rejected  opportunities,  do- 
ing everything  to  ensure  submission  and  safety 
but  coerce, — and  at  last  leaWng  to  destruction.  It 
is  evident  that  we  have  here  again  the  old  problem 
of  reconciling  the  di\-ine  foreknowledge  and  govern- 
ment with  human  freedom  and  responsibility. 
Each  element  is  attested  by  its  own  evidence. 
Both  are  necessary  to  a  complete  explanation. 
The  two  regions  meet  at  some  point  invisible  to 
human  eye  and  undefinable  in  human  speech  and 
thought.  'To  the  Hebrew  mind  what  we  call 
secondary  causes  scarcely  exist,  at  least  in  the 
sphere  of  religion.  That  which,  in  given  circum- 
stances, is  the  inevitable  result  of  God's  provi- 
dential dispensations  is  \-iewed  al«olutely,  apart 
from  its  conditions,  as  a  distinct  divine  purpose' 
(Skinner  on  Is  6i*).  J.  S.  B.\xks. 


HARE  (rq^yf  'arnebheth,  Saaijirovt,  lepus). — Four 
species  of  hare  are  found  in  Bible  lands.  They  are 
all  called  by  the  Arabs  'arnabeh,  which  is  the  same 
as  the  Heb.  1.  Lepus  Syriaeus,  Hempr.  et  Ehr. 
It  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  Eng.  hare,  and  of  a 
dark  grey  colour.  It  is  common  along  the  coast, 
and  in  the  wooded  and  hilly  districts  of  Pal.  and 
Syria.  2.  L.  Sinaiticus,  Hempr.  et  Ehr.  This 
species  is  much  smaller,  with  a  longer  and  narrower 
head,  and  longer  ears,  and  is  of  a  lighter  grey. 
It  b  found  in  the  valleys  about  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
southward  to  SinaL  3.  L.  ^gijptius,  Geoflfr.  This 
animal  is  not  more  than  IS  in.  long  from  the  tip 
of  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail.  The  ears  are 
long,  and  fringed  inside  with  white  hairs.  It  is  of 
a  light  sand  colour  above,  and  nearly  white  be- 
neath. It  is  abundant  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  and 
in  S.  Jndasa  and  the  N.  part  of  et-Tih.  4.  L.  Isa- 
bellinus,  Riipp.  The  Nubian  hare.  This  species 
is  even  smaller  than  the  last,  and  is  of  a  rich  fawn 
colour.  It  is  found  only  in  the  S.E.  deserts  of 
Palestine. 

The  hare  is  a  rodent,  and  not  a  ruminant.  The 
statement  (Lv  11',  Dt  14")  that  it  'cheweth  the 
cud'  is  to  be  taken  phenomenally,  not  scientifi- 
cally. The  Arab  of  the  present  day  r^ards  it  as  a 
ruminant,  and  for  that  reason  eats  its  flesh.  As 
Tristram  well  says,  'Moses  speaks  of  animals 
according  to  appearances,  and  not  with  the  pre- 
cision of  a  comparative  anatomist,  and  his  object 
was  to  show  why  the  hare  should  be  interdicted, 
though  to  all  appearance  it  chewed  the  cud,  \\z. 
because  it  did  not  divide  the  hoof.  To  have  spoken 
other^vise  would  have  been  as  unreasonable  as  to 
have  spoken  of  the  earth's  motion,  instead  of  sxm- 
set  and  sunrise.'  G.  E.  Post. 


HAREPH    {rpjj 
See  Gexealogy. 


-A  Jndahite  chief,    1  Ch  2«. 


HIRHATIH  {TcrnTi,  'Apaxias,  but  ABx  omit 
the  clause,  Neh  3*).— -iSome  Heb.  texts  read  .vnTrr, 
or  even  ."5;qin.  Uzriah  the  son  of  H.,  a  goldsmith, 
repaired  a  j)ortion  of  the  wall  of  Jerus.  in  the  days 
of  Xehemiah. 

HARHAS  (criij,  'Apads  B,  'ApSis  B\  'Apdr  A, 
'ASpd  Luc). — Ancestor  of  Shallum,  the  husband  of 
Huldali  the  prophetess  (2  K  fS").  Called  Hasrah 
rrr;~  2  Ch  34-\ 

HARHUR  (Trpn  'fever'  ? or '  freebom '). — Eponym 
of  a  family  of  Nethinim  (Ezr  2*\  Neh  7»),  called 
in  1  Es  5*^  Asur.    See  Gexealogv. 

HARIH  (cno,  ajj  'consecrated,'  cf.  Sabaean  pr. 
name  c"vi). — 1.  A  lay  family  which  appears  in  the 
list  of  the  returning  exiles,  Ezr  2*^= Neh  7^;  of 
those  who  had  married  foreign  ■wives,  Ezr  10"; 
and  of  those  who  signed  the  covenant,  Neh  1(P 
[Heb.28]. 

2.  A  priestly  family  which  appears  in  the  same 

lists,  Ezr  2»=Neh  tH  Ezr  1(F,  Neh  10*  [Heb.^. 

'■  The  name  is  found  also  among  'the  priests  and 

1  LeWtes  that  went  up  with  Zerubbabel,'  Neh  12", 

i  where  it  is  miswritten  Rehom  {^^) ;  among  the 

i  heads  of  priestly  families  in  the  days  of  Joiakim, 

i  Neh   12";    and  as  the  third  of  the  24  courses, 

•  1  Ch  24*.     To  which  family  Malchijah  the  son  of 

Harim,  one  of  the  builders  of  the  wall  (Neh  3"), 

belonged  cannot  be  determined.    See  Gexealocy. 

H.  A-  White. 
HARIPH  (11.7,  «nv,  cf.  »i7i, '  autumn ').  A  family 
which  returned  from  exile  with  Zerubbabd 
(Neh  7^),  and  signed  the  covenant,  Neh  10** 
[Heb.*^  In  Ezr  2^  the  name  appears  as  JOBAH ; 
so  Lucian  in  Neh7**'Iw/«7c.  Hareph  («;io)  is  named 
as  a  Calebite  in  1  Ch  2**,  and  one  of  David's  com- 
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panions  in  1  Ch  12'  is  termed  a  Haru^ite  ('?nq, 
Kethibh),  or  Hariphite  ('t'lq  J^ere).  The  latter 
rcMilin^',  if  forrect,  perhaps  points  to  »  ((nuifxion 
\\itli  Ihiriiih.     See  Gp:XEALO(n  . 

il.  A.  W  iini:. 
HARLOT    (n;ii,    nn^;  nyx,    nv'i^P,    LXX   aiul   NT 
irbpvT))  is  the  name  used  in  our  En<;Ush  versions  to 
describe    diflerent    classes    of    women  who  come 
under    the    ban   of    morality.      It    is    sometimes 
applied   generally   to    women,   including  married 
women,  of   prolligate   life   (Pr),    but    specially    it 
denotes  those  wlio  systematically  gave  tjiemselves 
up  to  such  a  course  of  life,  either  for  gain,  or  as  a 
form  of  religious  service.     The  existence  of  a  class 
roughly   corresiionding  to   that  which   the  name 
suggests  to  us  may  be    traced    throughout    the 
history   of   Israel,    originating   as   it    did   out   of 
universally    working    conditions,    and    after    the 
Solomonic  period  developing  to  the  full  its  shame- 
lessness,    its    seductive    arts,    and    its    blighting 
influence  (Is  23'»,  Jer  3'  5^  Ezk  16'-»,  Pr  V^  29^). 
But  in  OT  times  the  harlot  represented  more  than 
a  moral  problem  and  a  moral  danger  of  the  utmost 
gravity.     It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  she  was 
the  concrete  embodiment  of  the  most  powerful  and 
insidious  force  menacing  the  purity  and  perman- 
ence of  Mosaism.     Like  their  kinared  who  took 
possession  of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  like  the 
Greeks  who  were  invaded  by  Plioenician  commerce 
and  culture,  the  Hebrews  in  Canaan  found  them- 
selves  in   contact  with  a  type   of  religion  which 
deified  the  reproductive  forces  of  nature,  and  paid 
them  homage  in  the  form  of  licentious  rites  and 
orgies.    The  harlot  was  thus  invested  with  sanctity 
as  a  member  of  the  religious  caste,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  wliether  a  licentious  cult  was  to  estaolish 
itself  in  the  soil  of  Jahwism  even  as  it  naturalized 
itself  in  Uabylon  (cf.  Herod,  i.  199),  and  in  Cythera 
and  Corintli  (Strabo,  viii.  6).     And  undouotedly 
the  Canaanitish  leaven  deeply  infected  the  popular 
Hebrew  religion.     In  the  storv  of  Tamar's  intrigue 
to  secure  lier  rights  from  the  house  of  her  deceased 
husband  (Gn  38),  she  is  spoken  of  as  a  nifiji — one  of 
the  consecrated  class — when  she  sits  at  the  entrance 
of  a  village  in  the  guise  of  a  harlot.     Especially 
does  Hosesi  (4^^)  give  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  ex- 
tent to  Mhich   tlie   local   sanctuaries,    where  the 
Avorship  of  Baal  and  Astarte  had  been  syncretized 
with  that  of  J",  were  coloured  by  the  legitimated 
prostitution  of  servants  of  the  divinities.     In  some 
sanctuaries  a  still  lower  depth  was  reached,  and 
emasculated  enthusiasts  (ov^i?)  earned  for  the  shrine 
'the  wages  of  a  dog'  by  giving  themselves  up  to 
that  'which  is  against  nature.'     These  practices 
the  prophets   of   the   8th   cent,  denounced  as  the 
height   of   impiety  and  the  sure  provocation  of 
national  judgments  (Am  2^,  Hos  l''"^).     By  Asa 
and  Jehoshaphat  steps  were  taken  to  purge  the 
land  of  the  viler  abomination  (I  K  15'-  22^,   cf. 
14-^)  ;    and    the    Deuteronomic    code    explicitly 
banished  both  classes  of  '  paramours '  from  Israel, 
and  prohi])ited  the  acceptance  of  their  unholy  gains 
as   temple-revenue   (Dt  23'^-^*,  where  see  Driver's 
note  in  loc.  with  refl". ).     With  idolatry  prostitution 
was  made  an  end  of  by  the  Exile.      The  Levitical 
legislation  recalls  the  abominations  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  as  the  special  ground  of  their  rejection  and 
destruction  (Lv  20^),  and  appears  to  have  the  class 
of  harlots  solely  in  view  as  created  and  sustained 
by  moral  depravity.     The  more  important  of  its 
enactments  are  that  which  forbids  a  priest  to  take 
a  harlot  to  wife  (Lv  2F),  and  tlie  injunction  that 
the  daughter  of  a  priest  playing  the  harlot  shall  be 
burnt  with  lire  (v."). 

Upon  the  OT  treatment  of  the  subject  it  maj'  be 
remarked  as  startling  that  there  is  no  express  con- 
demnation of  sexual  immorality  which  does  not 
involve  violation  of  the  marriage-bond.      At  the 


most,  fornication  seems  to  be  condemned  in  Pr  as 
health-  and  wealth-destroying  folly,  while  the 
general  tenor  of  the  OT  morality  is  content  to 
proscribe  adulterjy^  and  religious  prostitution.  In 
explanation  of  tnis,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
true  <'thical  attitude  towards  prostitution  was  im- 
possible so  long  as  marriage  was  in  the  transi- 
tional stage  mirrored  in  OT,  and  that  the  OT  at 
least  unfolded  a  conception  of  tlie  divine  holiness 
and  its  relation  to  sexual  purity  which  was  destined 
to  mature  into  the  higher  sexual  morality. 

In  NT  the  harlot,  again,  is  associated  M'ith  an 
important  element  of  teaching.  While  it  was  part 
of  the  mission  of  the  prophets  to  refute  the  horrible 
idea  of  the  sacredness  of  her  calling,  it  was  a 
characteristic  part  of  the  work  of  Jesus  to  rescue 
her  from  t)he  Pharisaic  tribunal,  and  bring  her 
within  the  pale  of  mercy  and  redemption  (Mt 
2131. 32J  gjjg  illustrates  at  once  the  compassion  of 
Jesus,  His  insight  into  the  unexpressed  longings 
and  possibilities  of  degraded  human  natiire,  and 
the  regenerative  power  of  sympathy.  In  the 
apostolic  writings  we  see  some  repetition  of  the 
conflict  between  the  genius  of  revealed  religion  and 
the  lax  and  antagonistic  sexual  morality  of  hea- 
thenism. In  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians 
especially,  St.  Paul  was  addressing  a  community 
whose  licentiousness  liad  become  a  byword  even  in 
the  putrefying  cities  of  the  classical  world ;  and  it 
is  necessary  for  him  to  enlighten  the  Christian 
conscience  as  to  the  incompatibility  of  union  with 
Christ  with  its  hideous  contrast  in  filthy  '  conversa- 
tion' (1  Co  6'^-'').  And  in  various  apostolic 
passages  the  prohibition  of  the  Decalogue  is  ex- 
plicated or  extended  so  as  expressly  to  exclude  the 
sin  in  question  (Gal  6^^"^'). 

From  the  prophetic  period  the  harlot  was  not 
only  involved  in,  but  was  the  symbol  of,  idolatry. 
The  experience  of  Hosea  seems  to  have  suggested 
her  faithlessness  and  fickleness  as  a  fit  emblem  of 
the  dealings  of  Israel  with  her  true  Lord  and  with 
other  gods  (see  Idolatry). 

Literature. — On  Prostitution  as  a  religious  institution  in  the 
ancient  world,  see  Lucian,  '  De  Dea  Syria';  I'ausanias,  '  De- 
scriptio  GrsBcia) ' ;  Movers,  Difi  PhOnizier.  On  the  special  sub- 
ject  Selden,    '  De   uxore    Hel)raica ' ;   Hamburger's   Lexicon  ; 


Benzinger,  Ilebruische  Archixologie. 


W.  p.  Patersox. 


HAR-MAGEDON.— llev  W^ '  And  he  ( AV  ;  who  ? 
the  sixth  angel  or  the  Almighty  ?  KV  '  they,'  the 
three  unclean  spirits  of  v.^")  gathered  them  (the 
kings  of  the  whole  world,  not  '  the  spirits  of  the 
Demons,'  as  Hommel  explains  in  the  passage  to 
be  quoted  below)  together  into  the  place,  which  is 
called  in  Hebrew  Armageddon '  (AV,  '  Har- 
Magedon '  RV).  The  reading,  as  well  as  the 
meaning  and  even  the  context,  of  this  hapax- 
legomenon  is  very  uncertain. 

(1)  The  TR  spells 'Ap/aaYeSSwi/ ;  Lachmann,  Tre- 
gelles,  Tischendorf,  Alford,  'Ap/j,aye8uv  ;  WH  'Ap 
MayeBibp  (the  second  word  spaced  out  and  in 
quotation  type,  referring  to  Zee  12"  [Heb.]). 
Several  Greek  MSS  have  but  MayeSdjv  or  MayeSddjv 
(thus  Q).  The  shorter  reading  is  sujjported  by 
Tyconius  and,  now,  by  the  (older)  Syriac  trans- 
lation discovered  and  edited  by  Gwynn  (Dublin, 
1897) :  ^Oj,^wk).  The  later  Syriac  translation  (com- 
monly printed  with  the  Peshittii)  hus  ^Oj_yjJiDJ| 

(not  quoted  in  the  Thesaurus  Syriacics,  col.  390). 
The  shorter  form  must  have  arisen  at  a  time  when 
the  whole  word  was  considered  to  be  a  compound. 

(2)  The  oldest  explanation  put  forward  in  the 
Church  seems  to  be  that  of  Hippolytus,  unhappily 
preserved  only  in  Arabic  (P.  Lagardii,  adAnalecta 
sua  Syriaca  Appendix,  Lipsia?,  1858,  p.  27  n.  18)  : 
'  the  meaning  oi  this  expression  is  the  smooth  (soft, 
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trodden)  place  ^J^^^  «_-i?»^'/  Is  this  =  xe5*oi' 
iKKowToiuvov,  the  Septuagint  rendering  of  p;?  nsf  ? 
in  Zee  12"?    (For  the  Arabic  expression  comp. 

^jJ    iLvL«=^^/«i  xo5o5,  Ac  7").     It  is  added  that 

Hippolytus  understood  it  of  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  Jl  4*  [Eng.  3"]"  (Hippolytus  ed.  [Bon- 
wetsch-]  Achelis,  I.  ii.  236). 

Origen-Eosebius  excluded  the  Apocalypse  from 
their  Bible  Dictionary,  but  in  the  Onomagtiea 
Vaticana  ' ApftayeSdQf  is  explained  :  tU  tA  ifirpwrOer 
^^ey^pais  (Onomastica  scicra,  ed.  de  Lagarde,  p.  187, 
1.  45),  i.e.  D-^  "Xt,  and  Jerome,  who  saw  in  it  Mt. 
Tabor,  explained  likewise  {\b.  80,  11):  'Arma- 
geddon (cod.  H  -gedon) :  consurrectio  tecli  (?  ip  ly) 
sive  consurrectio  in  priora,  sed  melius  mons  a 
latrunculis  (cod.  H  om.  mons ;  -mp  yx)  vel  nums 
globosus'  (^??  'n  ;  ^J=co^iand^um). 

(3)  For  a  long  time  the  explanation  {\pis^  yj 
*  the  mount  (of)  Megiddo,'  was  considered  pretty 
certain  ;  see  Westcott-Hort,  ii.  p.  313,  who  compare 
*Ap  Tapifi'eiv,  'Ap  2a^p,  to  which  may  be  added,  nrom 
the  Hexapla,  'Ap  Ziwv,  Ps  47  (48)'.  Older  scholars 
had  also  compared  'AptrafMcara  of  the  Classics, 
while  Westcott-Hort  prefer  to  see  in  the  latter 
name  another  example  of  Ap=njj  (t;)  '  town,'  as  in 
:n'2  -ly  (Nu  21^,  Is  lo^ ;  transliterated  in  the  latter 
place  'Ap  Mwd3  by  Theodotion).  The  latter  expla- 
nation was  put  forward  long  ago  by  Hiller  and 
adopted  by  Hitzig,  Hilgenfeld,  Volter,  and  others. 

A  third  explanation  started  from  the  root  ct, 
(comp.  "rri-  Ku  21* ;  rc-ir) ;  thus  Luther  in  his 
marginal  gloss  'verdammte  Krieger,  verfluchte 
Riistimg  .  .  .  ab  Herem  et  gad.^  Older  explana- 
tions need  not  be  quoted  here  ;  see  Poole,  Synopsis 
Criticorum,  ed.  Franc.  (1712)  vol.  v.  1829.  Mak- 
kedah  (T"t;,  LXX  Man^id),  where  'the  five  kings' 
were  slain  (Jos  lO**-  *),  lies  too  far  away  to  be 
thought  of. 

(4)  Upon  the  whole,  to  find  an  allusion  here  to 
Megiddo  (see  article)  is  still  the  most  probable 
explanation.  Megiddo  was  famous  for  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Josiah  (2  K  23^,  2  Ch  35^ ;  aUuded 
to  Zee  12^^) ;  but  it  is  not  on  account  of  this 
unhappy  event  that  the  place  seems  to  be  men- 
tioned, l)ut  because  of  the  victory  over  '  the  kings 
of  Canaan'  (Jg  5*^).  It  has  been  objected  that 
Megiddo  lies  in  the  plain  {iv  ri^  reSUf)  M.,  2  Ch  35^ ; 
iri  iSari  M.,  Jg  5^  ;  Vrjp  "d  "72),  and  that  a  mountain 
was  not  a  fit  battleplace  (Bousset,  ad  loc. ).  But  in 
the  very  context  of  Jg  5  '  Mt.  Tabor '  and  '  the  high 
places  of  the  field '  are  mentioned  ( Jg  4*-  *■ "  5^*). 

(5)  Hommel  { '  Inschriftliehe  Glossen  u.  Exknrse 
zor  Genesis  u.  zu  den  Propheten,'  Xeue  Kirchliche 
Zeitschri/t,  1890,  vi.  pp.  407,  408)  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  who  saw  in  Har-Magedon  the  Tsno  t? 
of  Is  14^'  (the  mount  in  the  north  where  the  gods 
meet),  supposing  that  a  redactor  corrected  an 
original  fiaved  or  fuijfd  into  fmyeSufr.  He  might 
have  recalled  the  fact  that  in  certain  cases  j?  is 
transliterated  by  y.  This  view  was  carried  out  by 
Gunkel  {Schopfung  vnd  Chaos,  1894),  who  finds 
here  the  remnant  of  an  ancient  tradition  about  the 
battle  of  the  gods  on  a  mountain,  and  reminds  us 
of  the  gathering  of  the  fallen  angels  on  Mt. 
Hermon,  Enoch  #.  (To  the  literature  quoted  by 
Bousset  add  :  The  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch, 
edited  bv  R.  H.  Charles,  Oxf.  1896,  ch.  xviiL  p.  22). 
Siegfried  (Theol.  Lit.-zeitung,  1895,  col.  304)  also 
thinks  that  in  Harmagedon  the  -it^  yt  of  Is  14" 
and  yi€-/i55u)  seem  to  have  coalesced.  Ewald 
(Die  Johfinnelschen  Schriften,  ii.  1862,  2W)  found 
by  calculation  that  -^:2-JJ  and  rb-nir.  .rm  « the  great 
Rome,'  have  the  same  numerical  value — 304.  The 
question  whether  there  is  in  the  passage  an 
allusion  to  Nero  and  the  Parthians  must  be  left 
to  the  commentators  on  the  Apocalypse.      The 
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solntion  of  the  riddle  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
apocalyptic  literature  of  the  Jews. 

Eb.  Nestle. 
HARNEPHER  (Tff^n).— An  Asherite,   1  Ch  7*. 
See  Genealogy. 

HARNESS. — In  AV  harness  always  means  ar- 
mour, and  to  harness  means  to  put  on  armour, 
RV  gives  'armour*  in  1  K  20",  2  Ch  9^*,  and 
'  armed '  in  Ex  13^* ;  while  Amer.  RV  prefers 
'armour'  also  in  1  K  22",  2  Ch  18»;  both  have 
left  Jer  46*  untouched :  '  Harness  the  horsey' 
The  meaning  is  not  (as  Cheyne  and  most  edd.) 
yoke  the  horses  to  the  chariots,  but  put  on  their 
accoutrements.  These  being  chiefly  of  armour, 
'  harness '  was  once  a  good  tr°,  but  now  it  is  mis- 
leading. Cf.  1  Mac  6"**  '  One  of  the  beasts,  armed 
with  royal  harness,  was  higher  than  all  the  rest ' 
(RV 'breastplates').  In  Apocr.  ' harness '  occurs 
ako,  IMac  3^  (RV  retains),  6«  (RV  'arms'), 
2  Mac  3*  5*  15i»  (RV  all  *  armour ') ;  and  the  verb 
in  1  Mac  4'  (RV  '  fortified '),  6»  (RV  '  protected '). 
Examples  of  the  word  are,  Nu  32"^  Tind.  '  And 
Moses  sayed  unto  them,  Yf  ye  miU  do  this  thinge, 
that  ye  will  go  all  harnessed  before  the  Lorde  to 
warre,  and  ^^ill  go  all  of  you  in  harnesse  over 
lordane  before  the  Lorde  .  .  .  then  ye  shall  re- 
tume  and  be  without  sinne  agenst  the  Lorde  and 
agenst  Israel ' ;  Is  22^  Cov.  '  I  sawe  the  Ellamites 
take  the  quyvers  to  carte  and  to  horse,  and  that 
the  walles  were  bare  from  harnesse' ;  Knox  on 
Ps  6  (Works,  iii.  141)  represents  David  as  saying, 
'  Didest  not  thow  anis  inflame  my  heart  \di\x  the 
zeale  of  thy  halie  name,  that  when  all  Israeli  wer 
so  eflfrayit  that  none  durst  encounter  with  that 
monster* Goliath,  vit  thy  Majesties  spreit  maid  me 
so  bold  and  vallaunt,'  that  without  hames  or 
weaponis  (except  my  sling,  staf,  and  stonis)  I  durst 
interpryes  singular  battell  aganis  him?'  And 
Tindale  on  1  Jn  5^  says,  '  And  as  men  of  war  they 
ever  keep  watch  and  prepare  themselves  unto  war, 
and  put  on  the  armour  of  Grod,  the  which  is  GSod's 
word,  the  shield  of  faith,  the  helmet  of  hope,  and 
harness  themselves  with  the  meditation  of  those 
things  which  Christ  suifered  for  us.' 

HARNESS.— (1)  For  shiryan  (\r??  1  K  22"  i'  2  Ch 
18**), 'shirt  of  mail.'  RV  (Amer.) 'armour.'  See 
BrE-\stpl.\te.  (2)  For  neshek  ( p^j  2  Ch  9**), '  arms' 
(defensive  or  offensive),  RV  'armour.'  (3)  For 
«-a»arX(a  (2 Mac  15*),  'the  complete  offensive  and  de- 
fensive equipment  of  a  soldier' ;  RV  '  full  armour.' 

Harnessed  for  himusMm  (c-tcn  Ex  13'^),  RV 
'armed.'  See  Abms,  Akmoub. 

W.  E.  Bakxes. 

HASOD  (Tv:). — A  spring  (yz,  not  'well'  AV) 
beside  which  Gideon  and  his  army  encamped  prior 
to  their  attack  upon  the  Midianites  (Jg  7^).  It 
was  here  that  the  famous  test  by  the  mode  of 
drinking  took  place.  In  v.*  there  is  probably  a 
characteristic  play  upon  the  word  tj-,  '  whosoever 
is  fearful  and  trembling '  (T!5).  The  site  of  Harod 
is  not  quite  certain,  although  it  is  extremely 
probable  tiiat  it  should  be  identified  with  '.^4tn 
</a/t«/[6iIead(?);  see  Gilead  (Mount)],  about  1| 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Zerin  (Jezreel).  Robinson  describes 
this  as  a  spring  of  excellent  water,  spreading  out 
into  a  fine  limpid  pool  of  40  to  50  ft.  in  diameter, 
which  abounds  in  hsh.  A  stream  sufficient  to  turn 
a  mill  issues  from  it.  'Ain  Jalud  was  probably 
also  the  spring  beside  which  Saul  encamped  before 
the  battle  of  Gilboa  (1  S  29^).  It  '  flows  out  from 
under  a  sort  of  cavern  in  the  wall  of  conglomerate 
rock,  which  here  forms  the  base  of  Mt.  Gilboa ' 
(Robinson).  'A  in  Jalud  is  mentioned  in  the  days 
of  the  Crusades  as  Tubania  (Will  Tyr.  xxii.  26). 
Bohaeddin  {Vit.  Salad,  p.  53)  gives  the  name  as 
'Ain  el-Jalut  ('spring  of  Goliath').      This  is  no 
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doubt  a  reminiscence  of  a  Jewish  legend  (Asher, 
Benj.  of  Tudeln,  ii.  429  f.)  that  it  was  here  that 
David  slew  Goliath. 

Literature.— Robinson,  BliP'i  ii.  323  I. ;  Buhl,  GAP  106; 
O.  A.  Smith,  UOUL  307  t.  ;  Uueriu,  SamarUe,  i.  803  f. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 
HARODITE  ('■I'lqc).— A  designation  applied  in 
2  S  23*>  to  two  of  David's  heroes,  Shainniah  and 
Elika.  The  second  is  wanting  in  LXX  and  in  the 
parallel  li.st  in  1  Ch  11".  In  tlie  latter  passage,  by 
a  common  scribal  error  (n  for  i  and  n  for  n)  the 
H9,rodite  ('T"ir|ii)  has  been  transformed  into  the 
Harorite  (i''iqi?).  So  Oxf.  Ileb.  Lex.,  Siegfried- 
Stade,  Driver,  Kittel ;  cf.  Genealogy,  vol.  ii. 
p.  132.  'The  Harodite'  was  probably  a  native 
of  'Ain-harod,  Jg  7^    See  preceding  article. 

HAROEH  (r^^<^n  'the  seer').— A  Judahite,  1  Ch 
^K  Perhaps  the  name  should  be  corrected  to 
Reaiah  (.tk-i).     Cf.  1  Ch  4",  and  see  GENEALOGY. 

HARORITE.— See  Harodite. 

HAROSHETH  of  the  Gentiles  (a^in  n^nn)  was  the 
dwelling  place  of  Sisera  (Jg  4^^),  from  which  he 
advanced  a<'ainst  Barak  (v.")  and  to  which  he  fled 
after  liis  defeat  (v.^®).  The  descriptive  epithet  'of 
the  Gentiles '  is  obscure ;  it  may  have  been  given  to 
distinguish  this  place  from  a  neighbouring  Israelite 
Harosheth.  H.  is  generally  identified  (by  Moore 
rather  doubtfully)  with  el-I^arathiyeh,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  lower  Kishon,  at  a  point  which  com- 
mands the  entrance  to  the  Great  Plain  from  the 
Plain  of  Acre  and  the  commercial  roads  that  led 
through  it.  Buhl  objects  that  Harosheth  cannot 
have  been  near  the  Kishon,  and  that  a  long  distance 
must  have  separated  it  from  the  battlefield  (cf.  Jg 
413.  i6j  This  objection  would  have  much  more 
force  if  we  could  be  sure  that  the  story  is  a  unity, 
but,  upon  the  theory  of  a  Jabin  and  a  Sisera  narra- 
tive having  been  combined,  the  situation  of  el- 
Harathiyeh  suits  the  Harosheth,  which  is  uniformly 
connected  with  Sisera  as  Hazor  is  with  Jabin.  See 
further,  Jabin,  Jael,  Sisera. 

Literature.— Thomson  (the  first  to  identify  with  el-Hara- 
thiych),  Land  and  Book^,  ii.  215  ff.  ;  Q.  A.  Smith,  IIGHL 
393  f. ;  Baedeker-Socin,  Pal.^  241 ;  Buhl,  GAP  214  ;  SWP  vol. 
i.  sh.  V. ;  Conder,  Tent- Work,  i.  132  ;  Moore,  Jtidgeg,  107  f.,  119, 

122.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

HARP.— See  Music. 

HARROW. — 1.  In  modem  agriculture  the  harrow 
is  used  both  for  breaking  stiff  soil  and  preparing  it 
for  the  seed,  and  for  covering  in  the  seed  when 
sown.  For  the  latter  purpose  the  harrow  was 
certainly  not  used  either  in  Bible  times  or  later  by 
the  Jews,  who  ploughed  in  the  seed  (the  technical 
word  for  which  was  npn,  see  Vogelstein,  Die  Land- 
vnrtlischaft  in  Paldstina  znr  Zeit  der  Mishnah, 
1  Theil,  '  Der  Getreidebau,'  1894,  p.  36)  as  their 
successors  the  Syrian  fellahin  do  to  this  day 
{PEFSt,  1891,  p.  il6,  ZDPV  xii.  p.  29).*  As  to 
the  use  of  tlie  narrow  in  j)reparing  the  ground  for 
seed,  the  case  is  not  so  clear.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  find  in  three  passages  of  the  OT  unmistakable 
reference  to  some  method,  in  addition  to  ordinary 
ploughing,  for  breaking  up  the  soil  preparatory  to 
sowing.  'Doth  the  ploughman  plough  continually?' 
it  is  asked,  'doth  he  continuallv  open  and  break 
the  clods  of  his  ground  ? '  (Is  282^"RV).  The  last  of 
these  operations  (Heb.  ti*")  is  usually  understood 
as,  and  often  rendered  by,  harrowing  {c.fj.  by 
Cheyne,  Delitz.sch,  etc. ).  "the  same  word  is  found 
in  two  other  passages  (Hos  10",  Job  39^"),  where  it 
certainly  denotes  some  agricultural  operation  by 

•  Roman  writers  regard  harrowing  after  sowinff  as  bad  hus- 
bandry (see  'Agriculture'  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Anttquitiai). 


means  of  an  implement  to  which  an  o.x  or  other 
animal  might  be  harnessed,  as  in  the  question, 
'  Canst  thou  bind  the  wild  o.\  with  his  band  in  the 
furrow,  or  will  he  harrow  (•n-i':)  the  valleys  after 
thee?'  (Job  39^**  RV — the  only  passage  where  the 
verb  is  so  rendered  in  our  EV').  On  the  strength 
of  these  passages  it  has  been  the  custom  to  regard 
harrowing  as  the  operation  intended,  and  the  liarro  w 
as  in  ordinary  use  among  the  Hebrews  for  the  pur- 
po.se  stated,    (See  Agriculture,  vol.  i.  p.  49»). 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  reckon  with  the 
following  facts : — {a)  the  harrow  is  an  imnlement 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  (Wilkinson, 
Manners  and  Customs,  etc.,  eel.  Birch,  ii.  395)  and 
the  early  Greeks  (Biichsenschiitz,  Besitz.  und 
Erioerb,  etc.  304) ;  (b)  the  harrow  itself  is  not 
named  either  in  the  OT — .see  2  below — or  in  the 
Mishna,  which  is  so  rich  in  the  technical  vocabu- 
lary of  agriculture  (see  esp.  Vogelstein's  exhaustive 
study  above  cited,  p.  42,  n.  33) ;  (c)  it  is  not  in 
ordinary  use  among  the  Sj'rian  peasantry  to-daj' 
(ZDPV  xvi.  31,  and  cf.  list  of  modern  agricultural 
implements  by  Po.st,  PEFSt,  1891,  p.  110).  In 
the  face  of  these  facts,  the  use  of  the  harrow  by 
the  Hebrews  must  at  least  be  left  an  open  question. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Tni?"  may  be  a  technical 
term  for  one  of  the  various  ploughings  which  were 
customary,  in  later  times  at  least,  before  the  soil 
was  ready  to  receive  the  seed  (cf.  Vogelstein,  op. 
cit.  p.  36,  n.  68),  and  may  possibly  correspond  to  our 
cro.ss-ploughing.  The  Greek  translators  of  Job,  it 
may  be  noted,  understood  it  of  ploughing  (iXKiaei 
ffov  aOXaKas  iv  iredlifi,  39^"),  and  we  know  that  the 
Roman  authorities  much  preferred  ploughing  to 
harrowing  as  a  means  of  breaking  up  the  stiff 
surface  (Pliny,  Nat.  Hist,  xvill.  ch.  xlix.  ;  Colu- 
mella, II.  iv.  2). 

2.  Throughout  this  discussion  we  have  avoided 
any  reference  to  the  two  passages  in  our  EV  where 
harrows  are  expressly  mentioned.  The  captive 
population  of  Rabbah  '  of  the  children  of  Amnion,' 
David,  we  read,  'put  under  saws,  and  under  harrows 
of  iron  ('7n3'i  '2(nn),  and  under  axes  of  iron,'  etc. 
(2  S  1231,  and  with  slight  variations  1  Ch  20^).  By 
'harrows  of  iron'  it  has  been  usual  to  under- 
stand —  following  the  LXX  4v  roTs  rpi^dXois  toU 
(TidripoTs — the  threshing-board  or  drag  (("nn  Am  1', 
Job4P^  [Eng.^"])  of  the  husbandman,  with  its  under 
side  set  with  nails  and  sharp  Hints  (see  AGRICUL- 
TURE, vol.  i.  p.  50'').  It  is  extremely  doubtful, 
however,  if  this  cruelty  can  be  laid  to  David's 
charge.  Almost  all  modern  scholars  are  in  favour 
of  a  renderin^resembling  that  suggested  in  the 
margin  of  our  RV.  In  this  case  the  word  rendered 
'  harrows,'  which  etymologically  denotes  a  sharp 
instrument,  may  be  the  'pick,'  and  the  whole  would 
read  :  '  he  put  them  (to  forced  labour)  with  saws, 
and  with  picks,  and  axes  of  iron,  and  made  them 
labour  (reading  i'5i;n  for  T5i*ri)  at  the  brick-mould.' 
(See  Driver,  Text  0/ Sam.  226  ff.  ;  Condamin,  Jicv. 
Bibl.,  April  1898,  p.  253 ff.). 

A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 

HARSHA  (K^-in).— Eponym  of  a  family  of  Nethi- 
nim  (Ezr  2",  Neh  7"),  called  in  1  Es  b=»-  Charea. 
See  Genealogy. 

HARSITH  (n'pnn  J^erS,  mo-jn  Kethtbh).—The  name 
of  a  gate  in  Jerusalem  (Jer  19^  RV).  RVm  has 
'the  gate  of  potsherds,'  i.e.  M'here  they  were 
thrown  out  (Oxf.  Hcb.  Lex.).  AV  deriving  the 
word  from  D-in  'sun,'  has  'the  east  gate,'  AVm 
'the  sun  gate?  LXX  has  B  ea/xre/i,  K<!"  Xapcie, 
AQ  XafxTfie.  This  gate  led  into  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom.    See  Jerusalem. 

HART  (^;k  'ayydl,  f\a<t>o%,  cenj/«).— The  Arab. 
'iyyal  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  same  animal.  It 
is  probably  Cervus  Dama,  L.,  the  true  fnllorc  deer, 
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but  not  that  of  AV  Dt  14»,  1  K  4^,  which  is  a  mistr" 
of  yahmur,  and  should  read  roebuck.  The  fallow 
deer  is  found  in  Amanus,  and  is  said  by  Tristram 
to  exist  also  in  the  wooded  region  N.W.  of  Tabor, 
and  by  the  Litany  Kiver.  The  present  writer  has 
not,  however,  been  able  to  verily  this  statement. 
Hasselquist  met  with  it  on  Mt.  Tabor.  It  may 
have  become  extinct  there  only  in  recent  times. 
It  seems  clear  from  the  fact  that  it  appeared  daily 
uix)n  Solomon's  table  (1  K  4^),  and  from  the  freq. 
allusions  to  it  in  OT,  that  it  was  once  abundant 
in  Pal.  and  Syria.  It  is  expressly  mentioned  as 
allowed  for  food  (Dt  12i5- -  15-  14*).  Its  power 
of  leaping  is  noted  (Is  35'),  esp.  that  of  its  fawn 
(Ca  2**  ^'  8").  Its  weakness  when  hungry  is  spoken 
of  (La  1'),  as  also  its  longing  for  water  (Ps  42^). 
The  former  passage  certainly,  and  the  latter  prob., 
alludes  to  the  chase. 

The  Hind  (";;}<  'ayydldh)  is  also  freq.  mentioned. 
Naphtali  is  compared  to  a  '  hind  let  loose '  (Gn 
49^^,  where,  however,  the  text  appears  to  be  cor- 
rupt, see  Ball's  note  in  Haupt's  OT).  Her  calving 
is  alluded  to  (Job  39*,  Ps  29*),  and  she  is  spoken  of 
as  deserting  her  young  for  lack  of  pasture  (Jer  14'). 
She  is  sure-footed  (2  S  22»»,  Ps  IS^^,  Hab  Z^%  The 
tune  Hind  of  the  Morning  (marg.  title  Ps  22  for 
Aijdcth  hash-Shahar)  may  illustrate  the  early 
habits  of  the  deer  trilje  in  search  of  water  and  food. 
The  ^v^iter  has  often  seen  gazelles,  at  break  of  day, 
feeding  in  the  desert.  G.  E.  Post. 

HARUM  (c-jrr,  but  the  vocalization  is  doubtful). 
—A  Judahite,'  1  Ch  4^.     See  GENTEALOcr. 

HARUMAPH  ("iCn.-,  '^pufid4>,  'Epwfide  B,  Neh  3"). 
— Jedaiah,  the  son  of  H. ,  assisted  in  repairing  the 
walls  of  Jerus.  under  Nehemiah. 

HARUPHITE.— 1  Ch  l-2«.     See  Hariph. 

HARUZ  (pin,  perhaps  'keen'  or  'diligent'; 
'\povs  BA  Luc. )— Father  of  Meshullemeth,  mother 
of  Amon  king  of  Judah  (2  K  2V^). 

HARVEST.— See  Agkicultube  and  Vixtage. 

HASADIAH  (nn;.-  'J"  is  kind').— A  son  of 
Zerubbabel,  1  Ch  3'^.  The  Gr.  form  Asadias 
occurs  in  Bar  P.     See  Genealogt. 

HASHABIAH  (.Tspn).— 1.  2.  Two  Levites  of  the 
sons  of  Merari,  1  Ch  6«  9",  Neh  11".  3.  One  of 
the  sons  of  Jeduthun,  1  Ch  25'.  i.  A  Hebronite, 
1  Ch  262».  5.  The  'ruler'  of  the  Levites,  1  Ch 
27*^.  6.  A  chief  of  the  Levites  in  the  time  of 
Josiah,  2  Ch  35*,  called  in  1  Es  P  Sabias.  7.  One 
of  the  Levites  who  were  induced  to  return  under 
Ezra,  Ezr  8^,  called  in  1  Es  8«  Asebias.  8.  One 
of  the  twelve  priests  entrusted  with  the  holj- 
vessels,  Ezr  8",  called  in  1  Es  8**  Assamias.  9. 
The  'ruler  of  half  the  district  of  KeUah,'  who 
helped  to  repair  the  wall,  Neh  3",  and  sealed 
the  covenant,  Neh  10"  12^-  '■*.  10.  A  LeWte, 
Neh  11-.  11,  A  priest,  Neh  122i.  In  all  pro- 
bability these  eleven  are  not  all  distinct,  but 
we  have  not  sufficient  data  to  enable  us  to 
eflect  the  necessary  reduction  of  the  list.  See 
Genealogy. 

HASHABNAH  (n:z7n  for  n;;?.-?).— One  of  those 
who  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh  10^  [Heb.^]). 

HASHABNEIAH  (.Tjzro  for  .\~yn?).— 1.  Father 
of  a  builder  of  the  wall  (Neh  S***)."  2.  A  LeWte. 
Neh  9«^Hashabiah  of  Ezr  S^-^,  Neh  W^  11-  12-^! 
See  Genealogy. 

HASHBADDANAH  (n^yn).  —  One  of  the  men. 


probably  Levites,  who  stood  on  the  left  hand  of 
Ezra  at  the  reading  of  the  law  (Neh  8*).  In  1  £a 
9"  Nabarias. 

HASHEM.— See  Gizoxite,  Jashex. 

HASHMANNIM.— See  Psalms. 

HASHMONAH  (.-Tiiyr).— A  station  in  the  joumey- 
ings  of  the  Israelites,  mentioned  only  Nu33^*'. 
The  LXX  reading  (SeX^iw^d,  'AffeXfiosvd,  AF)  appears 
to  confuse  this  station  with  the  Zalmonah  of  v.*^. 

ELASHUBAH  (n^s^n  'consideration'). — ^A  son  of 
Zerubbabel,  1  Ch  3*i    See  Gekealogy. 

HASHUM  (crn).— 1.  The  eponvm  of  a  family  of 
returning  exiles  (Ezr  2^  ICP,  N'eh  1^  lO^S),  called 
in  1  Es  9^  Asom.  2.  One  of  those  who  stood  on 
Ezra's  left  hand  at  the  reading  of  the  law  (Neh 
S-*).    In  1  Es  9"  Lothasubus.     See  Genealogy. 

HASID£ ANS  {nn^'CQ  from  "zn  ♦  pious, '  in  the  sense 
of  active  love  to  God  [Cheyne,  Ps.  378],  or  because 
piety  is  supposed  to  be  implied  by  kindness  [Oxf. 
Heb.  Lex.  s.v.'\ ;  grecized  into  'XcriBaioi)  occurs  in 
three  passages  in  the  Apocr.  1  Mac  2**  (A)  speaks 
of  a  company  'AffiBaLwv  (some  important  MSS 
read  'lovBaiwv),  and  describes  them  as  devoted 
to  the  law.  1  Mac  7^"  associates  them  mth 
'  a  company  of  scribes,'  who  were  satisfied  that 
Alcimus  should  be  high  priest  because  of  his 
Aaronic  descent.  2  Mac  14**  confounds  them  with 
the  Hasmonaeans  (which  see),  whom,  however,  they 
did  not  always  support  (see  1  Mac  7"*"").  But, 
though  not  mentioned  elsewhere  by  name,  their 
beliefs  and  practice  are  shown  in  such  passages  as 
1  Mac  l^  2**,  2  Mac  6"^-  l^'^'^,  Jth  12^ ;  Jos.  Ant. 
XTV.  iv.  3.  They  were  not  a  political  but  a  religious 
partv,  composing  the  inner  circle  of  the  strictest 
legalists,  and  indisposed  to  interfere  in  civil  govern- 
ment except  in  defence  of  ^iosaism.  They  were 
not  the  progenitors  of  the  Essenes,  from  whom 
they  diflered  on  the  crucial  question  of  sacrifice, 
but  of  the  Pharisees,  with  whose  rise  their  name 
as  that  of  a  party  disappears  (WeUhausen,  Phar. 
und  Sadd.  76  ft".  ;  less  correctly.  Hamburger, 
RE  ii.  132-137,  1038-1059).  The  name  occurs  in 
OT  frequently,  but  it  is  not  yet  proved  that  it  is 
used  in  a  tedinical  sense,  even  in  Ps  116^  149*-*. 
In  later  Jewish  literature  the  word  denotes  a  rigid 
observer  of  the  law  (Berachoth  v.  1  ;  ChagigcA 
ii.  7;  Sotah  iii.  4;  Aboth  ii.  10;  Niddah  17a); 
but  it  was  not  untU  more  recent  times  that  its  use 
strictly  as  the  name  of  a  special  sect,  rather  than 
as  descriptive  of  the  habits  of  the  extreme  members 
of  a  larger  party,  was  revived.  R.  W.  Moss. 

HASHON£AN,  the  family  name  of  the  Macca- 
bees. It  occurs  in  Jos.  [who  claimed  {Ant.  z^xi. 
vii.  1)  alliance  with  the  family],  under  the  forms  of 
' A.ffafi(i3va.loi.  and  ^Xffffafiwvatoi,  and  is  derived  from  the 
name  of  an  ancestor  'A^arafiwvalo^,  who  is  represented 
as  the  great-grandfather  of  Mattathias  (ib.  XU. 
vi.  1).  In  the  Talm.  the  family  appears  as  'i3 
'Kjiaf  rj  (Middoth,  i.  6),  and  as  'n  n'5  (Sabb.  21'' ;  also 
Targ.  Jonathan  to  1  S  2*).  The  original  ancestor 
jcvrj  is  not  otherwise  known  ;  but  his  name  is  con- 
nected with  pDyrs  '  fruitfulness '  by  Fiierst,  'w'ith 
cjn  in  the  sense  of  '  to  temjier  steel '  by  Herzfeld, 
and  with  cjc^.t  'opulent'  (Ps  68^  [Eng.  »])  by 
Ewald  and  others.  The  last  suggestion  is  most 
probable,  but  is  not  unlikely  to  give  way  before 
Wellhausen's  conjecture  [Pnarisder  etc.  94)  that 
ToO  -i7/i«wv  of  1  Mac  2*  is  a  misrendering  of  Jyt^  I?- 
That  would  explain  the  apparent  absence  of  allusion 
to  Hashmon  in  1  Mac,  and  make  him  the  grand- 
father of  Mattathias.     The  exploits  of  Judas  caused 
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the  family  to  be  afterwards  generally  known  as 
the  Macrcabces  ;  but  this  designation  does  not  once 
occur  in  old  Heb.  literature.  llasmona^an  or 
Hasnmniean  is  found  in  its  stead,  and  can  hardly 
have  been  entirely  excluded  from  tlie  Heb.  or 
Aram,  original  of  1  Mac.  11.  \V.  Moss. 

HASRAH.— See  Harhas. 

HASSENAAH  (nxji-nj.—The  sons  of  H.  built  the 
fish-gjite  (Noll  3*).  Their  name,  which  is  prob.  the 
same  as  Hassexu.vh  (wh.  see),  seems  to  be  derived 
from  some  place  Srvftnh  (cf.  Ezr  2^,  Neh  7^,  and 
Berth. -Kyssel,  ad  loc). 

HASSENUAH  (nKJpn).— A  family  name  found  in 
two  ditlerent  connexions  in  the  two  lists  of  Ben- 
jamite  inhabitants  of  Jerus.,  1  Ch  9^,  Neh  11*. 

HASSHUB  (a^BSn  'considerate').—!.  2.  Two 
builders  of  the  wall,  Neh  3"-  '■'^.  3.  One  of  those 
who  signed  the  covenant,  Neh  10^  [Heb.^*].  i. 
A  Levite  of  the  sons  of  Merari,  1  Ch  9",  Neh  1P«. 

HASTE. — The  verb '  to  haste '  is  used  transitively 
in  Ex  5'^  '  And  the  taskmasters  hasted  them,  say- 
ing, P'uHil  your  works'  (RV  '  were  urgent ') ;  Is  16' 
'  And  in  mercy  shall  the  throne  be  established  ; 
and  he  shall  sit  upon  it  in  truth  in  the  tabernacle 
of  David,  judging,  and  seeking  judgment,  and 
hasting  righteousness '  (RV  '  swift  to  do  righteous- 
ness ') ;  1  Es  I-''  '  the  Lord  is  with  me  hasting  me 
forward  ' ;  and  2  Mac  9^  '  commanding  to  haste  the 
journey.'  So  in  Wye,  as  Pr  13^^  '  Substaunce 
hastid  shal  be  lassid  [  =  lessened]' ;  and  in  Shaks., 
as  /  Henn/  IV.  III.  i.  143,  '  I'll  haste  the  writer' ; 
and  Borneo,  IV.  i.  11 — 

'  Now,  sir,  her  father  counts  it  dangerous, 
That  she  doth  pive  her  sorrow  so  much  sway, 
And  in  his  wisdom  hastes  our  marriage, 
To  stop  the  inundation  of  her  tears.' 

The  intrans.  sense  is  more  common, as  1 S  2CF  'And 
Jonathan  cried  after  the  lad.  Make  speed,  haste, 
stay  not.'  Cf.  Is  26"  Cov.  '  My  soule  lusteth  after 
the  all  the  night  longe,  and  my  mynde  haisteth 
frely  to  the.'  And  the  reflexive  use  is  not  infre- 
quent, as  Gn  19"  '  Haste  thee,  escape  thither.' 

J.  Hastings. 

HASUPHA  (K'lb'q  Ezr  2«,  KEs-q  Neh  7**,  where 
AV  inaccurately  gives  Hashupha). — The  head  of  a 
family  of  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerub., 
called  in  1  Es  5-^  Asipha.    See  Genealogy. 

HAT, — Hats  are  mentioned  once  in  AV,  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  this  is  a  mistranslation.  When 
Shadrach,  Meshech,  and  Abed-nego  were  about  to 
be  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace,  they  were  '  bound  in 
their  coats,  their  hosen,  and  their  hats'  (RV  '  their 
hosen,  their  tunics,  and  their  mantles ').  The  Aram, 
is  jinn^?-)?,  from  which  comes  the  denom.  vb.  ^3-13 
(Pual  ptcp.  ^;iipp),  which  coupled  with  ^'yp  is  used 
of  David  in  1  Ch  15'"  as  '  clothed  with  a  robe  of 
line  linen.'  The  RV  'mantle'  in  Dn  3"  is  prob- 
ably as  nearly  accurate  a  tr"  of  k^^is  as  one  could 
suggest,  although  Marti  favours  the  meaning  'cap' 
=  Assyr.  karhallattu,  a  word  which,  however, 
Zehnpfund  (Bcitrdge  z.  Assyriologie,  ii.  535)  con- 
tends itself  means  ' Kriegs[?]-mantel,'  'war-cloak.' 
See  Orf.  Heb.  Lex.  s.  [Vais].  J.  A,  Selbie. 

HATHACH  (Ticiq,  'Axpa(?aros,  Est  4''- «•»•",  AV 
Hatach). — A  eunuch  appointed  by  the  king  to 
attend  on  queen  Esther.  By  his  means  Esther 
learnt  from  Mordecai  the  details  of  Haman'a  plot 
against  the  Jews. 

HATHATH  (nnn  'terror').- A  son  of  Othniel, 
1  Ch  4^1    See  Genealogy. 


HATIPHA  (KS'pn).  —  Ei>onym  of  a  family  of 
Nethinim  (Ezr  2»*,  Neh  7'*"),  called  in  1  Es  5'- 
Atipha.    See  Genealogy. 


HATITA  (np'pn,  cf.  Aram.  Bsq  'to  dig'). — 
p<(nvm  of  a  guild  of  porters  (Ezr  2^-',  Neh  7**), 
ille(i  in  1  Es  5-^  Ateta. 
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HATRED.— The  actual  word  'hatred'  is  seldom 
found  in  the  Bible.  In  the  ()T  it  represents  three 
diflerent  words,  two  of  which  (n^'K  and  npofp 
occurring  four  times)  mean  more  precisely  'enmity* 
(as  of  one  nation  towards  another),  and  are  so 
rendered  by  RV  (Ezk  25»»  35«,  Hos  9^-8),  while  the 
other  (nx^i^  which  occurs  thirteen  times)  denotes 
the  opposite  of  love  (with  which  it  is  explicitly 
contrasted,  Ps  109»,  Pr  10'^  15^  cf.  Ps  97'").  In  all 
the  cases  in  which  they  occur,  the  words  have  a 
personal  significance,  and  express  human  feelings — 
the  absence  of  sympathy  and  love  and  kindly  senti- 
ments, or  the  state  of  active  ill-will,  on  the  jiart 
of  men  towards  men.  In  NT  the  word  is  found 
once  only  [ixOpo^h  lit.  '  enmities,'  so  RV)  in  one  of 
the  lists  of  vices  given  by  St.  Paul  (Gal  5^). 

The  verbs,  however,  which  have  the  meaning 
'  hate '  are  frequent  both  in  OT  and  NT  in  various 
connexions.  In  OT  \d-^  '  oppose,'  corresponding  to 
'  enmity,'  occurs  live  times  (in  three  of  wh.  instances 
RV  renders  '  persecute,'  Gn  49''^,  Job  10",  Ps  55*), 
always  of  personal  animosity  against  a  person. 
Far  more  frequent  is  xjy",  of  which  the  Eng.  '  hate ' 
is  the  closest  equivalent.  It  may  be  said  to  be 
used  both  in  a  good  sense  and  in  a  bad  sense,  when 
the  feeling  denoted  is  praiseworthy  and  when  it  is 
not.  It  occurs  about  125  times,  and  in  three  cases 
out  of  four  it  is  used  in  a  bad  sense.  In  about  half 
the  full  number  of  instances  the  objects  of  hatred 
are  persons,  men  or  women  ;  twelve  times  it  is  (iod 
himself  who  is  '  hated '  [e.g.  Ex  2(F  ij  Dt  5") ;  only 
some  ten  times  when  the  word  is  used  in  a  bad 
sense  is  the  object  not  a  person  but  a  principle 
(e.g.  Job  34",  Ps  50",  Pr  1'-"-  '•»).  Of  the  com- 
paratively few  cases  in  which  the  word  is  used  in 
a  good  sense  the  allusion  is  in  half  the  number  to 
the  divine  hatred  of  evil  and  sin,  God  being  repre- 
sented as  personally  hating  evil  persons  or  things, 
either  directly  or  through  his  chosen  spokesman 
(Dt  12^'  16--,  t»s  5»  IP,  Pr  6i«,  Is  1"  «1»,  Jer  12«  U\ 
Am  5-1  6»,  Hos  9",  Zee  8'^  Mai  P  2'6).  In  the 
remaining  cases  it  is  used  of  men's  dislike  of  and 
aversion  from  things  (6.17.  Ex  IS'-i,  Ps45^  119'"*)  or 
persons  (Ps  26*  31")  which  have  an  evil  character. 
In  a  few  passages  in  the  later  books  of  the  OT 
there  is  a  special  usage  similar  to  that  which  is 
found  in  some  cases  in  the  NT  (e.g.  Lk  14^,  Mt 
&^)  to  express  as  forcibly  as  possible  aversion 
from  or  disregard  of  the  interests  or  claims  of  one 
thing  relatively  to  those  of  another  (Pr  13-*  29-*, 
Ec  2'"- 18). 

In  NT  the  reference  (the  Gr.  is  luaiu)  is  in  a 
large  majority  of  instances  (two-thirds  of  the 
whole)  to  malicious  and  unjustifiable  feelings  on 
the  part  of  the  wicked  towards  persons  who  have 
not  deserved  evil.  In  half  the  remaining  instances 
the  word  is  used  of  a  right  feeling  of  aversion  from 
that  which  is  evil  (Ro  1^\  He  \\  Jude  ■^,  Rev  2«- »». 
171®) ;  in  the  others  the  expression  is  somewhat 
hyperbolical,  the  context  denoting  relative  pre- 
ference of  one  thing  over  another  (]\It  6"*  ||  Lk  16'"', 
Lk  U^,  Jn  S-'"  12-»,  Eph  S-^). 

These  passages  taken  together  reveal  a  clear 
ditterence  in  ethical  standpoint  between  OT  and 
NT,  such  indeed  as  is  suggested  by  the  saying  of 
Jesus,  '  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  lliou 
shalt  love  thy  neigh>K)ur,  and  liate  thine  enemy. 
But  I  say  unto  you.  Love  your  enemies  .  .  .' 
(Mt  5"'-).  The  '  imnrecatory '  psalms  show  plainly 
that  there  was  under  the  old  covenant  no  sense 
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of  incongruity  in  appealing  to  God  for  aid  in 
carrying  out  the  fiercest  hatred,  in  executing 
vengeance  on  an  enemy.  There  are  cases,  no 
doubt,  where  the  psalmist  rises  above  mere  per- 
sonal animosity,  and  has  in  view  the  enemies  of 
Israel  and  therefore  of  Israel's  God ;  but  the 
standard  is  not  always  at  the  height  it  reaches 
in  the  cry,  '  Do  not  I  hate  them,  O  Lord,  that  hate 
thee  ? '  (Ps  139^),  and  '  There  is  no  peace,  saith  my 
Gotl.  to  the  wicked '  (Is  57^).    See  Psalms. 

The  teaching  of  Christ  leaves  hatred  of  e%il 
alone  admissible.  St.  John's  strong  assertion, 
'Whosoever  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer' 
(1  Jn  3^^),  is  a  true  comment  on  the  spirit  of 
Christian  ethics.  The  dominant  principle  of 
brotherly  love,  the  brotherhood  of  mankind,  is 
to  control  all  the  relations  of  life.  Every  thought 
of  self,  every  personal  consideration,  all  sense  of 
personal  injury,  must  be  eliminated.  '  Love  your 
enemies  .  .  .  and  pray  for  them  which  despite- 
fully  use  you,'  excludes  the  possibility  of  personal 
hatred ;  sin  must  never  be  resented  as  a  personal 
wrong,  M-ith  a  personal  feeling  against  the  ofl'ender. 
To  bear  malice,  to  wish  for  evil  towards  a  fellow- 
creature,  to  close  our  sympathies  against  him, — 
this  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  (and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  St.  John)  is  to  be  guilty  of  spiritual  murder. 
The  real  sin  is  the  inward  disposition,  the  wish, 
the  purpose  of  evil ;  the  act  is  only  the  outward 
show  of  it  (cf.  Mt  15"- 1'-»  10*).  On  the  other 
hand,  hatred  of  sin  and  evil  in  all  its  forms — evU, 
because  it  is  evil  and  opposed  to  the  purpose  of 
Gotl  —  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  all  the  great 
principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Love. 

J.  F.  Bethuxe-Bakeb. 

HATTIL  (H-J,  cf .  Arab,  hatila  '  to  be  quivering '). 
— Eponym  of  a  familv  of  '  the  children  of  Solomon's 
servants'  (Ezr  2*^,  \eh  7®),  called  in  1  Es  5^ 
Agia.     See  Gexealogy. 

HATTDSH  (r7=-).— 1.  A  priestly  famUy,  which 
appears  among  those  '  that  went  up  with  Zerub- 
baT>el,'  Neh  12-;  and  at  the  signing  of  the  covenant, 
Xeh  10*  [Heb.*].  2.  A  descendant  of  David,  who 
returned  with  Ezra  from  Babylon,  Ezr  8^  (read  with 
1  Es  S^  '  of  the  sons  of  David,  Hattush  the  son  of 
Shecaniah ') ;  see  also  1  Ch  3—  (but  if  we  accept  the 
LXX  reading  here,  a  younger  Hattush  must  be 
meant).  3.  A  builder  at  the  wall  of  Jems.,  Xeh 
3^".    See  Genealogy.  H.  A.  White. 

HAUNT. — To  haunt  is  in  older  English  simply 
to  frequent,  to  make  one's  stay,  be  familiar  with, 
and  conveys  no  reproach.  Thus  Jn  3"^  Tind. 
'  After  these  thinges  cam  Jesus  and  his  disciples 
into  the  Jewes  londe,  and  ther  he  haunted  with 
them  and  baptised'  {SiirpiSe,  AX  'tarried');  11** 
Tind.  '  Jesus  therfore  .  .  .  went  his  waye  .  .  . 
into  a  cite  called  Ephraim,  and  there  haunted  with 
his  disciples' (SterptSe,  AV  'continued');  Ruther- 
ford, Letters  (No.  1),  '  I  trust  you  will  acquaint  her 
with  good  company,  and  be  diligent  to  know  with 
w  horn  she  loveth  to  haunt.'  So'in  AV,  1  S  30^  '  to 
all  the  places  where  DaWd  himself  and  his  men 
were  wont  to  haunt '  (=7"?,^i:TtiTi?'>«)  ;  Ezk  26*^  '  the 
renowned  city,  which  wast  strong  in  the  sea,  she 
and  her  inhabitants,  which  cause  their  terror  to 
be  on  all  that  haunt  it  I '  (rrziri'-'?:^,  RVm  '  on  all 
that  inhabited  her')  ;  and  the  subst.  in  1  S  23- 
'  Go,  I  pray  you,  prepare  yet.  and  know  and  see 
his  place  w  here  his  haunt  is '  (i'?ri,  lit.  '  his  foot '  as 
AVm  and  RVm).  J.  Hastings. 

I  HAURAN   (M'pdros,   2  Mac  4**),   described  as  a 

man  '  far  gone  in  years  and  no  less  also  in  mad- 
j  ness.'  At  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  armed 
j  men  he  endeavoured  to  suppress  a  tumult  in 
!      Jerusalem   provoked   by  the  continued  sacrileges 
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of  Lysimachus,  brother  of  the  apostate  high  priest 
Menelaus.  Some  MSS  and  the  Vulg.  supjiort  the 
reading  Tyrannus,  but  the  more  familiar  name  is 
less  likelv  to  have  been  altered  by  copyists. 

H.  A.  White. 
HAURAN   (n}r  ;    for  various  conjectures  as  to 
meaning,  see  Oxf.  Heb.   Lex. ;  Avpayms ;    Arab. 

.^  !•»-,  or  in  common  speech  el-ffattrdn. — This 
was  the  name  given,  with  varying  definition  of 
boundaries,  to  a  tract  of  land  E.  of  the  Jordan,  N. 
of  Gilead,  extending  E.  to  the  desert.  In  Ezk 
4716. 18  f\^Q  Jordan  is  made  the  border-line  between 
HanrSn,  Damascus,  and  Gilead  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Land  of  Israel  on  the  other.  Haur&n  is 
there  the  whole  dbtrict  between  Damascus  and 
Gilead,  from  the  lip  of  the  Jordan  Valley  east- 
ward. This  practically  corresponds  with  the 
province  under  the  Turkish  »ovemor  of  HaurSn 
to-day,  whose  seat  is  in  el-Merkez,  and  whose 
jurisdiction  includes  Jedfir,  Jaul&n,  and  part  of 
the  hill-country  south  of  the  Jarmuk,  as  well  a.s 
the  region  now  specially  called  Hauran. 

A  series  of  beautiful  cone-like  hills,  extinct  vol- 
canoes all,  runs  southward  from  the  roots  of  Gt. 
Hermon,  through  Jedftr  and  JaulSn.  Almost 
parallel  with  these,  along  the  edge  of  the  desert 
eastward,  stands  the  great  basaltic  dyke,  known 
at  different  times  as  Mons  Asaldamus,  Jebel 
Haur&n,  and  Jebel  ed-Druze.  Between  these  two 
ranges  lies  a  vast  hoUow,  about  45  mUes  in  breadth. 
In  length,  from  Jebel  el-Aswad  in  the  N.  to  the 
bank  of  the  Jarmuk  in  the  S.,  it  is  nearly  50  mUes ; 
while  away  to  the  S.E.  it  runs  out  into  the  open 
desert.  If  we  derive  the  name  from  haicr,  a 
'hollow,'  with  the  place-ending  dn,  it  may  very 
well  have  applied  to  this  gigantic  vale. 

The  natives  now  say  that  Haur&n  consists  of  three 
parts,  viz.  en-Nukrah,  el-LejA,  and  el-Jebel.  These 
are  clearly  defined  districts.  (1)  En-Nukrah,  '  the 
cavity,'  lies  between  the  range  of  ez-Zumleh  on 
the  S.W.,  the  slopes  of  Jaulan  to  westward,  the 
volcanic  fields  of  el-Lej4  on  the  N.,  and  Jebel  ed- 
Druze  on  the  E.  The  wide  reaches  forming  the 
floor  of  the  hollow  are  rich,  and  fairly  cultivated. 
This  is  the  great  grain -growing  tract  fe.  of  Jordan. 
The  elevation  of  the  plain  is  from  1500  to  2000  ft. 
above  sea-level.  (2)  El-Lejd  may  be  roughly  de- 
scribed as  a  triangle,  about  24  miles  in  length, 
with  a  base  line  of  about  20  miles  in  the  S.,  the 
apex  being  at  Burak  in  the  N.  It  is  composed 
entirely  of  cooled  lava,  which  is  thrown  about  in 
the  most  grotesque  and  fantastic  forms.  The 
general  aspect  is  dark,  stem,  forbidding.  Soil  is 
scanty,  and  but  indifl'erently  tUled.  There  are  a 
few  springs,  but  for  the  most  part  the  inhabitants 
depend  upon  rain  water,  collected  in  cisterns  or 
natural  cavities  in  the  rock.  Great  tracts  to  the 
N.E.,  owing  to  lack  of  water,  are  left  absolutely 
tenantless  during  the  summer  months.  The 
borders,  where  the  lava  waves  drop  to  meet  the 
emeiuld  of  the  surrounding  plain,  are  so  distinctly 
marked  that  many  have  supposed  this  must  be  the 
hebel'Argob — 'the  measured  lot  of  Argob'  of  Dt 
3*-  "• ",  1  K  413  (but  see  Argob).  The  handful  of 
peasants  in  the  western  parts  are  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Arabs  of  el-Leja',  of  whom  a  local 
I  proverb  asserts  that  '  greater  rascals  do  not  exist.' 
i  The  Druzes  hold  the  du^trict  to  the  S.E.  The  name 
I  el-Lejw,  '  the  asylum,'  or  '  refuge,'  signifies  the  use 
to  which  the  place  is  often  put.  The  present  writer 
has  met,  in  the  heart  of  el-Leja,  men  who  had 
been  charged  with  various  offences  in  Mt.  Lebanon 
and  elsewliere,  who,  as  soon  as  they  passed  the 
rocky  ramparts  round  the  borders,  felt  perfectly 
safe  Ifrom  the  officers  of  the  law.  (3)  El-Jebel  is, 
of  course,  the  great  range  which  bounds  the  east- 
ward view,  of  which  el^Kuleib,  o'SO  ft.  high,  and 
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Salchad,  witli  its  mighty  fortress  crowning  the 
southern  lieights,  are  tiie  most  outstanding  features. 
The  range  etlectually  guards  the  fertile  readies  to 
•westward  against  the  encroaehnient  of  tlie  desert 
sands.  The  mountain  is  referred  to  in  the  Mishna 
as  '  Mount  Haur&n,'  one  of  the  stations  whence 
flashed  the  fire-signals  announcing  the  advent  of 
the  new  year  {Bosh  hash-Shanah,  ii.  4).  The  name 
Jebel  Haurdn  is  now  interchangeable  with  JcImjI 
ed-Druze.  After  the  terrible  massacres  of  1860, 
many  Druzc  families  moved  eastward,  occupied 
the  S.E.  district  of  el-Lejft',  and  became  masters 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  mountain.  The  in- 
accessible nature  of  the  country  gives  them  a  great 
advantage  over  any  attacking  force.     Until  recent 

{rears  their  submission  to  the  Turkish  Government 
las  been  hardly  more  than  nominal.  With  the 
exception  of  the  clumps  of  trees  around  Sheikh 
Sa'ad,  the  reputed  home  of  Job,  and  el-Merkez, 
the  plain  is  treeless.  In  el-Lej<1,  here  and  there, 
are  a  few  stunted  shrubs.  The  mountain  is  well 
wooded,  and  fruitful  vineyards  cling  to  many  of 
the  slopes. 

Materials  for  the  history  of  Haur&n  are  very 
scanty,  and  do  not  go  beyond  the  1st  cent.  B.C. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  Alexander  Jannaeus 
brought  the  western  part  of  Haurfin  under  his 
dominion  ;  but  eastward,  Aretas  the  Arabian,  or 
rather  Nabatoean,  held  sway.  The  Nabatseans 
were  driven  southward  by  the  Romans  B.C.  64,  but 
continued  to  hold  Bozrah  and  Salchad.  Herod  the 
Great,  succeeding  to  the  government,  did  much  to 
hold  in  check  the  lawless  bands  who  infested  the 
province,  and  indulged  his  taste  for  temple  build- 
mg.  The  oldest  Greek  inscription  in  these  parts 
was  found  in  a  ruined  temple  at  Si'a,  near  Kana- 
wftt,  on  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  erected  to  him 
during  his  lifetime.  Under  his  son  Philip  a  period 
of  great  prosperity  seems  to  have  been  enjoyed. 
On  Philip's  death,  after  an  interval  of  3  years, 
Herod  Agrippa  received  the  province  from  Caligula. 
In  an  inscription  found  at  Kanaw^t,  he  speaks  of 
the  inhabitants  '  dwelling  in  caves  like  wild  beasts ' 
(Waddington,  2329a).  Agrippa  died  in  A.D.  44, 
and  for  9  years  the  province  was  administered  by 
the  Romans.  Then  Claudius  gave  it  to  A^ippa 
II.,  who  died  A.D.  100,  when  the  region  was  fanally 
associated  with  the  Roman  province  of  Syria.  In 
A.D.  106  the  Nabatamns  were  at  last  reduced,  and 
the  province  of  Arabia  constituted.  The  capital 
of  the  new  province  was  Bozrah,  which  city  is  so 
closely  identified  with  Hauran  that  an  ancient 
proverb  says,  '  the  prosperity  of  Bozrah  is  the 
prosperity  of  Haurftn.' 

Under  the  Romans  civilization  advanced,  and, 
as  evidenced  by  the  remains  of  churches  and  in- 
scriptions, Christianity  made  rapid  process.  In 
A.D.  632  the  Moslem  hordes  from  Artubia  burst 
over  the  province  like  a  tornado,  and  the  blight 
swiftly  fell,  which  lies  heavy  on  the  land  to-day. 
The  latest  notice  of  a  Christian  building  is  an 
inscription  found  by  the  present  writer  at  el-Kufr, 
which  records  the  foundation  of  a  church  in  A.D. 
720  (see  PEFSt,  July  1895,  Inscrip.  No.  150).  Of 
the  cities  whose  dark  ruins  are  so  numerous 
throughout  the  region,  none  can  be  said  with 
certainty  to  date  beyond  the  Roman  period ; 
although  several,  such  as  Kanawftt  and  Bozrah, 
evidently  occupy  ancient  sites.  Many  liouses, 
built  entirely— both  walls  and  roof — of  basalt,  the 
heavy  doors  and  window  shutters  of  the  same 
durable  material,  still  easily  swinging  on  their 
stone  hinges,  stand  to-day  almost  as  complete  as 
when,  centuries  ago,  their  last  tenants  departed. 
The  underground  dwellings  for  which  the  district 
is  noted  doubtless  belong  to  a  much  more  remote 
antiquity.  The  crum])lin<;  villages  that  dot  the 
plain  and  stud  the  mountain  slopes  are  nearly  all 


built  of  materials  taken  from  neighbouring  ruins. 
They  have  yielded  a  line  harvest  of  inscriptions, 
relating  chiefly  to  the  earlier  centuries  of  our  era. 
The  rude  builders,  ignorant  of  the  value  attaching 
to  these  remains,  have  destroyed  much.  Thus  it 
comes  that  '  written  stones,'  carved  capitals,  and 
bits  of  sculpture,  memorials  of  a  great  and  splendid 
pa.st,  may  now  so  often  be  found  amid  surround- 
ings of  squalor  and  decay. 

LiTERATUBK.  —  Wctzstciu,  Reigehericht  iiber  den  Haurdn 
(1860);  Delitzsch,  Hiob^  597  ff.  ;  Baedeker-Socin,  Pal.  195  IT. ; 
fchuinacher,  Across  the  Jordan;  G.  A.  Smith,  HQHL  552 f., 
609ff. ;  Buhl,  G^i' (Index)  ;  Schiirer,  UJP  (Index.  ».  ■  Auran- 
itis).  W,  EWING. 

HAVE. — Although  '  have,'  both  as  auxiliary  and 
as  finite  verb,  is  used  in  many  archaic  expressions 
in  AV,  its  meaning  is  nearly  always  obvious,  and 
its  obsolete  uses  are  few.  The  foU.  examples  may 
be  given  : — 

1.  To  have,  as  a  finite  verb,  is  to  possess,  as 
Lk  S-*^  '  there  met  him  out  of  the  city  a  certain 
man,  which  had  devils  long  time'  (flj  eXxe,  edd, 
^xw) ;  2  Co  P  '  But  we  had  the  sentence  of  death 
in  ourselves '  {iaxT^xafiep,  RV  '  yea,  we  ourselves 
have  had  the  answer  of  death  within  ourselves '). 

2.  Have,  followed  by  some  subst.,  has  the  force  of 
the  verb  corresponding  to  the  subst.,  as  'have 
indignation,'  Mt  26^,  Mk  14^  (cf.  Lk  15^8  Rhem. 
*  But  he  had  indignation  and  would  not  go 
in');  'have  compassion,' Lk  15^,  He  10";  'have 
understanding,'  Lk  1*;  'have  regard,'  Ac  8"; 
'  have  knowledge,'  Ac  17'^ ;  '  have  rejoicing,'  Gal 
6*;  'have  trial,'  He  1P«.  Cf.  Ac  20^  Rhem.  'he 
had  councel  to  returne  through  Macedonia.' 

3.  Have  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  '  hold,'  as 
Ja  2^  '  My  brethren,  have  not  the  faith  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  with  respect 
of  persons'  {fij}  ^x"'^.  RV  'hold  not');  Ac  25* 
'  Wherefore  I  have  brougiit  him  forth  before  you 
.  .  .  that,  after  examination  had,  I  might  liave 
somewhat  to  write  '  (r^s  avaKpiaeois  ytvo/x^vrj^).  So 
'have  in  abomination,'  Lv  Ipi,  1  S  13* ;  'have  in 
derision,'  Ps  U9''\  Ezk  23=*^,  1  Es  pi,  \Vis53 ;  '  have 
in  honour,'  2  S  6"  ;  '  have  in  remembrance,'  Ac 
10^^ ;  '  have  in  reputation,'  Ac  S^  ;  '  have  in  rever- 
ence,' Ps  89^  Cf.  He  13*  Tind.  '  Let  wedlocke  be 
had  in  pryce  in  all  poyntes ' ;  North's  Plutarch,  p. 
876,  '  [Cicero]  scorned  and  disdained  all  Pompeys 
preparations  and  counsels,  the  which  indeed  made 
nim  to  be  had  in  iealousie  and  suspition ' ;  Ridley, 
jBre/e  Declaration  (Moule's  ed.  p.  163),  *  For  <ul 
the  churche  of  Christ  bothe  hatne  and  ever  hatha 
hadde  hym  [Augustine]  for  a  man  of  most  singular 
learnyng,  witte,  and  diligence.' 

4.  Have  has  sometimes  the  meaning  of  '  carry  ' 
or  '  take,'  as  2  Ch  35-^  '  And  the  king  said  to  his 
servants,  Have  me  away  ;  for  I  am  sore  wounded ' 
('jn'5y.n) ;  2  K  11",  2  Ch  23i*  '  Have  her  forth  with- 
out tiie  ranges'  (n^it  ?KTn) ;  2  S  13"  '  Have  out  all 
men  from  me '  (inYii).  Cf.  Is  53*  '  He  shal  be  had 
awaye,  his  cause  not  herde,  and  without  eny  judg- 
ment'; Jn  2'*  Tind.  'Have  these  thinges  hence, 
and  make  not  my  fathers  housse  an  housse  of 
marchaundyse.'  So  Knox,  Hist.  151,  'who  being 
slain,  was  nad  to  the  Queen's  presence '  ;  Adams, 
Works,  i.  65,  '  Herefore  they  bequeath  so  great  sums 
for  masses  and  dirges  and  trentals  to  be  sung  or 
said  for  them  after  they  are  dead,  that  their  souls 
may  at  the  last  be  had  to  heaven,  though  first  for 
a  while  they  be  reezed  in  purgatory,' 

5.  Such  phrases  may  be  noticed  as,  '  Have  in 
one's  heart  to,'  1  Ch  28^  (cf.  Ph  P  '  I  have  you 
in  my  heart ') ;  '  I  would  have  vou  without  careful- 
ness,** 1  Co  7^- ;  'I  would  not  have  you  ignorant,' 
2  Co  P ;  •  Who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,' 
1  Ti  2*  (6s  eiXfi,  RV  '  Who  willeth  that  all  men 
should  be  saved').     Cf.  Jn  21--  Tind.   'Yf  I  will 
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have  hini  to  tary  tyll  I  come,  what  is  that  to 
the?' 

6.  As  a  grammatical  point  observe  'had'  not 
only  for  'would  have'  (as  Gn  43">,  Lk  24"),  but 
for'  would '  alone,  Ps  84^"  '  I  had  rather  be  a  door- 
keeper in  the  house  of  mv  God,  than  to  dwell  in 
the  tents  of  wickedness.'  ^he  Revisers  have  been 
taken  to  task  (Moon,  Revisers'  English,  p.  135 ; 
Ecdes.  English,  p.  190)  for  accepting  this  con- 
struction from  A  v.  No  doubt  'I  would  rather* 
is  more  grammatical,  but  '  I  had  rather '  has  the 
best  authority  and  is  still  in  use.  Cf.  T.  Fuller, 
Holy  State,  ii.  16,  p.  109,  *  Some  men  had  as  lieve 
l>e  schoolboyes  as  Schoolmasters,  to  be  tyed  to 
the  school  as  Cooper's  Dictionary  and  Scapula's 
Lexicon  are  chained  to  the  desk  therein.'  Again, 
such  a  form  as  we  find  in  He  11"  'They  might 
have  had  opportunity  to  have  returned'  is  now 
reckoned  ungrammatical.  It  is  common  in  Shaks., 
as  Hamlet,  V.  i.  268 — 

*  I  hoped  ttiou  shouldst  have  been  vaj  Hamlet's  wife ; 
I  thoagfat  thy  bride-bed  to  have  deck'd,  sweet  maid.' 

So  Merry  Wives,  IV.  v.  41 — 

'  I  had  other  things  to  hare  spoken  witii  her.' 

See  Abbott,  Shaks.  Gram.  §  360.  RV  has  the 
modem  form,  '  they  would  have  had  opportunity 
to  return.'  "  J.  HASTINGS. 

HA  YEN. — 1.  7-,  properly  'coast,'  '  strand,' from 
[fjSn]  '  enclose,'  '  surround.'  This  word  is  rendered 
'  haven '  bv  A V  and  R V  in  Gn  49"  "*,  and  by  RV  in 
Jg  5^"  (AV  '  shore ').  Its  only  other  occurrences 
are  Dt  1'  [AY  '  (sea)side,'  RV  '  (sea)shore '],  Jos  9' 
[AV  '  coasts  (of  the  sea '),  RV  '  shore  (of  the  sea ')], 
Jer  47",  Ezk  25i«  [AV  and  RV  '  (sea)shore '].  2.  lim 
Ps  10720  (only).     3.  Xi/xi?",  Ac  27*- ". 

Havens  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  prob- 
ably for  the  reason  that  Palestine  proper  scarcely 
possesses  any  harbours,  and  the  Israelites  were 
not  a  maritime  nation.  The  harbours  in  OT 
times  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Philistines  (see 
Great  Sea)  ;  and  as  regards  that  of  Ezion-geber, 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah  (or  /Elanitic 
Gulf),  it  was  only  for  a  short  period  in  possession 
of  the  kings  of  Israel,  notably  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon  (1  K  9*).  The  earliest  mention  of  the 
word  '  haven '  (Gn  49^')  is  in  connexion  with  the 
blessings  pronounced  by  Jacob  on  the  future 
tribes,  where  it  is  said  of  Zebulun  that  he  '  should 
dwell  at  the  haven  of  the  sea,  and  that  he  should 
be  for  an  haven  of  ships,  and  his  border  (should 
reach)  unto  Zidon.'  It  is  doubtful  if,  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Promised  Land,  the  tribe  of 
Zebulun  actually  touched  the  coast,  though  it 
reached  as  far  west  as  Mount  Carmel.  From  the 
port  of  Aecho  (Acre)  the  tribe  was  debarred  by 
the  predominating  power  of  the  Phoenician  Sidon- 
ians,  who  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  '  oppressed 
Israel '  ( Jg  10^*) ;  but  it  is  a  fair  supposition  that 
the  terms  of  Jacob's  Blessing  point  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  Bay  of  Acre  as  the  future  '  Key 
of  Syria,'*  and  express  the  desire  that  it  should 
come  into  the  possession  of  Zebultm. 

Next  in  importance  and  sequence  of  time  to 
Sidon  was  the  seaport  of  Tyre,  situated  about  20 
miles  S.  of  Sidon,  and,  like  it,  having  a  double 
harbour  to  the  N.  and  S.  of  the  promontory,  which 
jutted  out  from  the  coast  and  terminated  in  a 
ridge  of  coralline  rock.  It  was  one  of  several  islets 
lying  at  some  distance  from  the  shore.  Only  the 
events  connected  with  the  biblical  history  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon  can  here  be  referred  to.t    In  the  time 

♦RawUnson,  Hist.  Phaen.  83,  407;  Conder,  Tent-Work  in 
Pal.  95. 

t  For  charts  of  Tvre  and  Sidon,  see  Bawlinson.  PhcenMa, 
pp.  66,  n. 


of  Solomon,  Tyre  had  reached  a  high  state  of 
eminence  under  Hiram,  who  rendered  assistance 
to  Solomon  in  the  building  of  the  temple  (1  K  5) 
and  in  supplying  sailors  for  the  fleet  built  at  Ezion- 
geber,  which  traded  to  Ophir  for  gold  (1  K  9^). 
(See  Red  Sea).  In  NT  history  these  cities  are 
memorable  for  the  visit  of  our  Lord  to  their  neigh- 
bourhood (Mt  15"),  and  the  miracle  of  healing  in 
the  case  of  the  daughter  of  the  Syrophcenician 
woman  (Mk  7*).  But  the  glories  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon  have  long  since  departed.  In  the  height 
of  their  prosperity  these  Phoenician  cities  were 
centres  or  cruelty,  licentiousness,  and  idolatry, 
which  sealed  their  doom.  When  Alexander  cap- 
tured Tyre,  the  poptilation  of  the  city  appears  to 
have  been  about  40,000  souls ;  it  is  now  a  miser- 
able fishing  village  with  about  a  tenth  of  that 
number  of  inhabitants.  The  prophecies  of  Ezekiel 
have  been  literally  fulfilled  in  the  present  state  of 
these  once  flourishing  cities  (Ezk  26^  27^). 

The  Fair  Havens  (wh.  see)  are  of  interest  in 
connexion  with  the  voyage  of  St.  Paul  to  Italy 
(Ac  27^),  and  their  position  has  been  clearly  deter- 
mined; the  name  being  preserved  in  the  present 
Kaloi  Limenes.*  They  consist  of  two  contiguous 
roadsteads  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island  of  Crete 
(Kandia),  about  5  m.  E.  of  Cape  Matala  (Theodia), 
and  not  far  from  the  city  of  Lasea,  of  which  they 
were  the  ports.  In  this  position  ships  were  secure 
against  winds  from  the  N.E.,  such  as  '  EuraquUo,' 
which  burst  upon  the  ship  carrying  the  apostle  at  a 
later  period  of  his  voyage  after  leaving  the  island. t 

E.  Hull. 

HAYILAH  (.V?in,  Et/etXaV,  EuetXa',  Hevila).—A  son 
of  Cush  accord'ing  to  Gn  10^  1  Ch  1»,  of  Joktan 
according  to  Gn  10=^,  1  Ch  1^.  In  Gn  2"-  ^  the 
Pison  is  said  to  compass  the  land  of  H.,  where 
there  was  gold,  bdellium,  and  '  the  shoham-stone,' 
while  in  Gn  25'*  the  Ishmaelite  tribes  are  described 
as  extending '  from  Ha^ilah  unto  Shnr,'  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Egypt,  and  in  1 S 15"  Saul  is  stated  to  have 
smitten  the  AmaJekites  or  Bedawin  from  Havilah 
(but  here  Glaser,  Skizze,  ii. 326, would  read  Hachilah) 
to  Shur.  H.  will  thus  be  the  '  sandy '  desert  of  N. 
Arabia  extending  from  the  Joktanite  district  of 
Ophir  on  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  neighbourhood 
of^  Edom.  Glaser  identifies  it  with  Jemdma  in 
N.E.  Arabia,  but  its  western  boundary  will  have 
been  nearer  the  Shur  or  'Fortified  Lines'  of 
Egypt.  The  shoham-stone  which  came  from  it 
was  perhaps  the  Assyrian  samtu,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  malachite  or  turquoise.  At  an 
early  period  the  Arabian  tribes  made  their  way 
across  the  Red  Sea  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa ; 
hence  H.  is  included  among  the  descendants  of 
Cush.  The  name  of  the  Cushite  Havilah  is 
possibly  preser\'ed  in  the  classical  Aualis,  now 
ZeUa'  in  Somali-land.  A  district  of  KhaulAn 
(Qaul&n)  is  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  of  S. 
Arabia ;  this  is  either  KhaulAn  in  Tih&mah,  be- 
tween Mecca  and  San  "a,  or  another  KhaulSn  S.E. 
of  San'a.  Niebuhr  further  foimd  a  Puwailah 
on  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  name,  in  fact,  was 
widely  spread  in  Arabia,  and  Yakut  states  that 
^a'wil  was  the  name  of  a  dialect  spoken  by  the 
people  of  Mehri  in  the  east  of  Hadramaut.  The 
Menri  is  the  modem  representative  of  the  language 
of  the  Sabaean  inscriptions. 

LrrEEATURE. — Dilltnann,  Genftis,  Eng.  tr.  L  129  f.;  Glaser, 
SkizM,  ii.  323  £f. ;  E.  Merer,  Gtseh.  d.  Alterthmns,  i.  ^4 ;  Savce, 
HCM  98  IT. ;  papers  in  the  Expot.  Timet,  viiL  (1897),  378,  4311., 
473,  525,  by  Honunel,  Cheyne,  and  Nestte. 

A.  H.  Satce. 

•  Smith  of  Jotdanhill,  Voyage  and  Shipicredc  of  St.  PatiP, 
1856 ;  Bamsay,  St.  Paul  the  Tra  filler,  ch.  xiv. 

t  The  storm  was  probably  an  anticyclone,  which  at  first  drove 
the  ship  in  the  direction  of  the  Syitea,  but  afterwards  carried 
it,  by  its  rotatory  motion,  northwards  into  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  called  '  Adna,'  now  known  as  the  Ionian  Sea. 
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HAYYOTH-JAIR  {Ti<;n^i3,  i.e.  '  the  tent- villages  * 
of  Jair'). — A  group  of  towns  in  Gileotl,  in  the 
territory  that  was  reckoned  to  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh.  In  Dt  3"  and  Jos  IS**  (both  D-)  the 
llavvoth-Jair  are  inii)roi)erly  locate<l  in  Basluin, 
and  in  the  latter  passage  they  ajt^jear  also  to  be 
confounded  with  the  sixty  fortresses  of  the  Argob 
from  which  they  are  expressly  distingiiished  in  1  K 
4^*,  Unsuccessful  attempts  have  l^en  made  by 
Keil  and  others  to  harmonize  the  statements  of  D- 
Avitli  the  testimony  of  JK  (Nu  '^1^'*^,  corroborated 
by  Jg  10^  1  K  4'^  1  Ch  2--)  that  the  Havvoth- 
Jair  were  situated  in  Gilead.  Varying  explana- 
tions of  the  origin  of  the  name  are  oHered  in  OT. 
While  in  Nu  32*^  and  Dt  3"  Jair  is  a  contemporary 
of  Moses,  in  J g  10*  he  is  one  of  the  judges.  This 
variety  of  statement  corresponds  to  the  different 
OT  traditions  as  to  the  settlement  of  the  territory 
E.  of  the  Jordan.  The  oldest  narratives  of  the 
Hex.  know  of  only  two  trans  -  Jordanic  tribes, 
Reuben  and  Gad.  (Compare  Nu  32i"^-'  with  vv.'*^- 
s"-").  Even  in  the  Sone  of  Deborah  (Jg  5") 
Machir  is  still  one  of  the  "W.  tribes,  and  only  at  a 
much  later  date  became  the  designation  of  the 
Manassites  in  Gilead.  This  latter  district,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  was  really  conquered  from  the 
west,  after  the  occupation  of  Canaan  proper. 
Hence  in  Jg  10*  (which,  however,  is  ethnographical 
rather  than  historical)  there  may  be  preserved  the 
memory  of  an  expedition  led  across  the  Jordan  by 
Jair  after  the  territory  originally  occupied  by  Man- 
asseh had  proved  too  small  for  that  tribe.  See 
further,  Jair. 

Literature.— Budde,  Richt.  u.  Sam.  34, 38f.,  87,  97  ;  Kuenen, 
Ilex.  (Macmillan),  47,  101,  254 ;  Wellhausen,  Comp.  117,  218  n., 
Uut.  of  Igr.  and  Jvd.  83  n.  ;  Driver,  Deiit.  55  f. ;  Graf,  Der 
Stamm  Sitneon,  i  t. ;  Moore,  Judges,  274  i.  ;  W.  R.  Smith,  RS, 
256 n.  J.  A.  SELBIE. 

HAWK  (Yi  nSz,  lepa^,  accipitcr). — A  generic  word 
for  birds  of  the  hawk  tribe.  It  probably  includes 
all  the  species  of  the  genera  Accipitcr,  Falco, 
Circus,  and  Fernis,  and  perhaps  Buteo,  and  ex- 
cludes those  of  Milvris  and  Eianus,  which  have 
special  names  in  Hebrew,  da'dh,  day  yah,  and  'ayydh 
(see  Glede,  Kite).  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
hawks  found  in  Palestine  and  Syria : — 

1.  Accipitcr  nisus,  L.,  the  Spari'ow  Hawk 
(Arabic  od-ihik).  It  is  common  over  the  whole 
country.  2.  A.  brevipes,  ^&y.,thQ  Levant  Sparrow 
Hawk.  It  is  much  rarer  than  the  last.  It  is 
recognized  by  its  short  thick  tarsi.  3.  Pernis 
apivorus,  L.,  the  Honey  Buzzard.  It  is  one  of  the 
resident  species,  but  is  rather  rare.  4.  Falco 
peregrinus,  Tunst.,  the  Peregrine  Falcon  (Arabic 
Tair-el-hurr).  It  is  confined  to  the  coast  and 
western  watershed  of  the  mountains.  8.  F. 
lanarius,  Schl.,  the  Lanner  (Arabic  shdhtn  and 
sokr).  This  is  the  most  common  of  the  large 
falcons,  and  is  a  permanent  resident.  It  resorts 
more  esp.  to  the  deserts.  It  is  trained  by  the 
natives  tor  falconry.  6.  F.  Sacer,  Gniel.,  the  Saker 
Falcon  (Arabic  sokr).  It  is  confined  to  the  upland 
forests  E.  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  esteemed  by  the 
Arabs  the  finest  of  all  the  falcons,  and  the  name 
of  Beni-Sokr,  one  of  the  tribes  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
is  derived  from  this  si)ecies.  7.  F.  subbuteo,  L., 
the  Hobby,  is  a  summer  visitor  to  Pal.  8.  F. 
elconoroi.  Gene.,  the  Eleonora  Falcon,  is  also  a 
summer  visitor  only.  Tristram  found  it  only  in 
the  Buka'  (Coilesyria).  9.  F.  tr.salon,  Tunst.,  the 
Merlin,  is  a  winter  visitor  to  Palestine.  10.  F.  vesper- 
tinus,  L.,  the  Red-legged  Hobby,  is  a  rare  summer 

•  Havvdth  is  probably  connected  with  the  Arab,  hiwd,  '  a, 
collection  of  tents.'  '  It  may  have  originally  denoted  a'proup  of 
Bodawin  tents,  but  with  the  transition  to  pastoral  life  it  would 
naturally  be  applied  to  more  permanent  settlements '  (Moore, 
Judges,  p.  274). 


visitor.  11.  F.  tinnunculus,  L.,  the  Kestrel  (Arabic 
bdshik),  is  the  commonest  of  all  the  hawks,  and  is 
universal  throughout  Pal.  and  Syria.  12.  F. 
cenchris,  Cuv.,  the  Lesser  Kestrel,  is  a  spring  and 
summer  visitor,  but,  on  its  arrival,  consorts  with 
the  last.  13.  Circus  tr.rugineus,  L.,  the  Marsh 
Harrier  (Arab,  dari'ah),  is  common  over  the 
marshes  and  plains.  14.  C.  cineraceus,  Mont. ,  the 
Ash-colotired  Harrier,  is  rare,  but  resident.  18. 
C.  cyaneus,  L.,  the  Hen  Harrier,  is  also  common. 
16.  C  Swainsonii,  Smith,  the  Pallid  Harrier,  is 
especially  found  along  the  coast.  The  plumage  is 
almost  white.  17.  Buteo  vulgaris,  Leach,  the 
Common  Buzzard  (Arabic  'akdb),  may  be  the  Glede. 
18.  B.  ferox,  Gmel.,  the  Long-legged  Buzzard 
(Arab,  shdhin),  is  the  largest  of  the  hawk  tribe, 
equalling  in  size  some  of  the  smaller  eagles. 

The  aoove  list  amply  justifies  the  expression 
•  after  his  kind '  (Lv  IV\  Dt  14'^).  It  also  justifies 
the  expression  in  Job  39^*,  where  it  is  asked,  '  Doth 
the  hawk  lly  by  thy  wisdom,  and  stretch  her  wings 
toward  the  south?'  if  by  this,  as  is  generally 
thought,  an  allusion  is  intended  to  the  migratory 
habits  of  some  of  the  species.  Some  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  allusion  is  simpW  to  the  power  of 
flight  of  all  the  hawks.  No  allusion  to  hunting 
with  falcons  is  found  in  the  Scriptures.  All  the 
birds  of  this  tribe  were  unclean  to  the  Hebrews. 

G.  E.  Post. 

HAY. — The  word  occurs  three  times  in  AV  (Pr 
21^  RV  'hay,'  m.  'grass,'  Is  IS^  RV  'grass,'  1  Co 
3^^).  In  both  the  OT  passages  the  Heb.  is  iTtrj 
haztr,  which  is  rendered  by  the  LXX  in  the  first 
passage  x^upos,  and  in  the  second  x^/^t-oj.  In  1  Co 
the  orig.  is  x^jP'''os-  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
good  reason  for  the  tr"  hay  in  any  of  the  above 
passages.  The  meaning  is  equally  clear  if  the 
word  be  rendered  grass  (see  GRASS),  vyn  hdshash 
has  been  thought  by  some  to  refer  to  hay.  It 
corresponds  to  the  Arabic  hdshtih,  which  signifies 
weeds,  or  green  fodder.  In  Is  33"  it  is  rendered  AV, 
RV  '  chafi;'  and  in  Is  5^*  AV  '  chalf,'  but  RV  '  drv 
grass. '  It  is  customary  in  Bible  lands  to  cut  or  pull 
grass  and  other  fodder  plants,  and  give  them  to  live 
stock.  Women,  with  large  back  loads  or  donkey 
loads  of  such  fodder,  may  be  seen  anj'  morning  at 
the  gates,  or  in  the  market  places  of  the  cities, 
where  they  ofler  it  for  sale.  Large  areas  are  sown 
in  barley,  vetch,  clover,  medick,  and  other  forage 
plants,  to  be  cut  and  given  to  domestic  animals  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer.  It  is  clear  that  it  was 
also  the  custom  in  Bible  days  to  cut  grass  for  this 
purpose  ( Ps  37^  72«  129«-  ^  Am  7').  But  it  is  not  cus- 
tomary to  dry  such  cut-grass  as  we  do  in  making 
hay,  to  be  stored  up  as  winter  fodder,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Hebrews  had  such  a  custom.  In 
fact  it  would  be  out  of  place,  as  the  winter  is  the 
season  of  green  grass  here,  and  the  Hocks  continue 
to  crop  the  stubble  to  the  end  of  the  harvest  season 
in  midsummer,  and  after  that  find  a  scanty  but 
sufficient  pasturage  until  the  early  rains  cause 
the  '  tender  gi-ass '  to  sprout  up  with  marvelloiLs 
rapidity.  Stall-fed  animals  have  cut-straw  mixed 
with  their  barley,  and  this  seems  to  contain  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  nourishment,  and  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  hay.  Stall-fed  milch  cows  are  fed 
mainly  on  this  fodder,  and  contiime  fat,  and  give 
milk  on  it.  It  would  therefore  be  better  to  rentier 
hdshash  by  cut-grass  rather  than  by  rfr?/  grass  or 
Jiay.  G.  E.'PosT. 

HAZAEL  (VKm,  S»<niq  'whom  God  beholds.' 
'AfttTjX  BA  Luc.  Assyr.  ffaza'ilu). — A  })owerful 
king  of  Syria  who  reigned  contemporaneously 
with  Jehoram  (last  3  or  4  years),  Jehu,  and 
Jehoahaz  kings  of  Israel,  and  Jehoram.  Ahaziah, 
Athaliah,  and  Joasli  of  Judah.  Hazael  is  first 
mentioned  1  K  lO'*-  ",  where  Elijah  at  Horeb  re- 
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cei\  —ion  to  anoint  him  king  over  Sj'ria, 

tlia;  .    execute  J'"s  vengeance  against  the 

Baal  wuishippers  of  Israel.  At  this  time  he  most 
have  been  an  official  at  the  court  of  the  Syrian 
king  Ben-hadad  II. ,  for  some  time  later  he  was  sent 
to  Elisha  at  Damascus  to  inquire  the  issue  of  his 
master's  sickness.  The  prophet  marked  him  out 
as  the  future  kin"  of  Syria  and  oppressor  of  Israel, 
and  accordingly  Hazael  seized  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunitj'  to  murder  Ben-hadad  and  usurp  the  throne 
(2  K  8""^').  He  seems  to  have  been  soon  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of 
Israel,  meeting  the  allied  forces  of  Jehoram  and 
Ahaziah  of  Judah  at  Ramoth-gilead  (2  K  8^  ® 
9^*-  ^).  Hazael  gained  a  series  of  successes  against 
Jehu,  devastating  all  his  country  E.  of  Jordan, 
from  the  Amon  in  the  S.  to  the  land  of  Bashan 
in  the  N.  (2  K  lO**- ") ;  and  throughout  the  reign 
of  Jehoahaz,  Jehu's  successor,  he  made  constant 
encroachment  upon  the  territory  of  Israel  (2  K13^). 
It  was  not  till  after  Hazael's  death  that  Joash  son 
of  Jehoahaz  was  able  successfully  to  repel  the 
aggressions  of  Syria  under  Ben-hadad  in.  son  of 
Hazael  (2  K  13-^-  ^).  A  century  later  the  remem- 
brance of  Hazael  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
the  men  of  Israel,  and  Amos  uses  the  expression 
'  the  house  of  Hazael '  as  a  parallel  to  '  the  palaces 
of  Ben-hadad  '  (Am  1^).  Hazael  further  directed 
his  arms  against  the  S.  of  Palestine,  besieging 
and  taking  Gath,  and  then  marching  against 
Jerusalem,  from  which  he  was  only  bought  off 
by  tribute  sent  by  Joash  king  of  Judah  out  of 
the  temple  treasures  (2  K  12^'-  ^).  According  to 
2  Ch  24^-  -^  a  battle  took  place,  in  which  the 
Syrians  with  a  small  army  defeated  the  larger 
forces  of  the  king  of  Judah. 

Hazael  figures  more  than  once  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions.  Shahnaneser  n.,  who  in  the  early 
part  of  his  reign  had  defeated  an  alliance  formed 
by  Dadidri  (Ben-hadad  11.),  Ahab  of  Israel,  and 
other  kings,  and  again  in  the  14th  year  of  his 
reign  had  a  second  time  worsted  Dadidri  {COT  i. 
191  ff.),  states  that  in  his  18th  year  (B.C.  842)  he 
joined  battle  with  Hazael  of  Damascus,  who  had 
assembled  a  large  army  and  entrenched  himself 
upon  the  mountain  of  Sanir  in  the  Anti-Lebanon. 
The  Syrian  king  was  defeated,  and  lost  16,000 
warriors,  1121  chariots,  and  470  horsemen,  to- 
gether with  his  stores.  Barely  escaping  with  his 
life,  he  shut  himself  up  in  Damascus,  which  was 
besieged  by  the  enemy,  but,  apparently,  not 
captured,  since  Shalmaneser  merely  states  'his 
plantations  I  destroyed.'  The  same  inscription 
speaks  of  Jehu  as  paying  tribute  to  Shalmaneser 
'  at  that  time ' ;  and  it  may  thus  be  plausibly  in- 
ferred that  the  aid  of  Assyria  against  the  Syrians 
had  been  solicited  by  Jehu,  as  was  done  by*  Ahaz 
of  Judah  in  later  times  (2  K  16'*^-).  Three  years 
later,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  reign,  Shalmaneser 
a^in  marched  aeain-t  Hazael  and  took  possession 
of  his  cities  (C      :       '  r'.,  200f.). 

C.  F.  BUKXEY. 

HAZAIAH  -  -  J  hath  seen'). — A  descendant 
of  Judah   :^  See  Gene-VLOGY. 

HAZAS-ADDAR  (-^ir^-,  ixav\is'Apdd).—A  place 
on  the  southern  border  of  Canaan,  west  of  Kadesh- 
bamea,  Nu  34^.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
Hezron  (which  see)  of  Jos  15^  which  in  the  latter 
passage  is  connected  with  but  separated  from  Addajr 
(which  see). 

HAZAR-ENAN  (jri-  r^r,  once  Ezk  4V'  Hazar- 
enon  ;-:•;•!. — A  place  mentioned  in  Xu  34*-  ^"^  as  the 
northern  boundary  of  Israel,  and  in  Ezk  47'^  48^  as 
one  of  the  ideal  boundaries.  It  was  perhaps  at  the 
sources  of  the  Orontes.  Buhl  (GAP  67,  111,  240) 
and  Bertholet   (Hesekiel,   244)   suggest  that  it  is 


identical  ^^ith  the  well-known  Banias,  while  v. 
Kasteren  would  locate  it  at  el-Ifadr  farther  lo  the 
east,  on  the  way  from  Banias  to  Dama.scus,  bat 
these  sites  appear  to  be  too  far  south. 

C.  K.  COXDEE. 
HAZAR-GADDAH  (•■nrtsq).— An  unknown  town 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  (Jos  15^). 

HAZARMAYETH  (mrTsn).  —  The  eponvm  of  a 
Joktanite  clan,  Gn  1(F*=1  Ch  1-*,  described  as  a 
'son'  of  Joktan,  fifth  in  order  from  Shem.  The 
name  occurs  in  Sabsean  inscriptions  as  irctin  and 
iCTi-n  (ZDMG  xix.  (1865)  239  tf.,  xxxi.  74flF.).  Its 
identity  with  the  modem  Hadramaut  is  certain, 
and  Hazarmaveth  is  probably  also  the  same  as  the 
land  of  the  XoTpa^o«-ZTai,  one  of  the  four  chief  tribes 
of  S.  Arabia  as  described  by  Strabo  (XYi.  iv.  2). 
They  were  celebrated  for  their  traflBc  in  frank- 
incense. For  their  history  see  Arabia,  p.  \2S°. 
The  modem  J^adramatU  is  not  so  extensive  as  the 
ancient. 

LrnsRATTRE. — Pillrnaiin  and  SporreD  on  Gn  10S6 ;  in  additk» 
to  above  references  to  ZDMG  see  also  xxiL  65S,  xxx.  323,  xUv. 
1S6 ;  Glaser,  Skizze,  ii.  20,  423  ff. ;  especially  for  aoooont  of 
inscriptions.  Honunel,  AHT  77  ff.,  270,  274,  318 1,  321b.,  and 
Sayce,  HCJT  33 1  J.  A.  SeLBIE. 

HAZAR-SHUAL  (>:n^  •v^).—A  place  in  S.  Judah 
(Jos  15-'*  =  1  Ch  4^)  or  Simeon  (Jos  19*).  repeopled 
by  Jews  after  the  Captiritv,  Neh  11-'^.  It  may 
be  the  ruin  S'atci  on  a  hill  £.  of  Beersheba.  See 
SWF  vol.  iiL  sh.  xxiv. 

HAZAR-SDSAH  (i;^3-9q,  in  1  Ch  4"  Hazar-susim 
c-T-c~:4Z)- — A  city  in  Simeon,  Jos  19*  =  1  Ch  4^\  The 
name  means  '  horse- village,"  and  is  noticed  along  \^ith 
Beth-marcaboth,  '  place  of  chariots.'  These  places 
were  apparently  in  the  southern  plain,  and  were  no 
doubt  stations  of  a  cavalry  force,  probably  Egyptian. 
The  sites  are  unknown.  There  is  a  ruin  Susin,  W. 
of  Beersheba.     See  SWF  vol.  iiL  sh.  xxiv. 

C.  R.  COXDEE. 

HAZAR-SUSIM.— See  Hazab-susah. 

HAZAZON  TAMAR  (-c?  ]^-.  'Hazazon  of  the 
palm-tree)  is  mentioned  in  Gn  14'  as  inhabited  by 
Amorites,  and  as  destroyed,  along  with  En-mishpat 
(Kadesh)  and  the  Amalekite  country,  by  Chedor- 
laomer.  In  2  Ch  20^  it  is  identified  with  En-gedi  as 
the  basis  for  an  invading  army  from  Edom  (so  read 
instead  of  Syria).  Josephus  {Ant.  IX.  i.  2),  speaking 
of  this  campaign,  says  the  invaders  pitched  at 
En-gedi,  where  grow  the  best  kind  of  palm-tree 
and  the  opobalsamum. 

Most  probably  the  words  preserve  the  older 
name  of  En-gedi  (which  see),  and  may  still  survive 
in  the  Wady  Hnsaseh,  X.W.  fi-om  'A  in  Jidy 
(Engedi).  See  Rob.  i.  506;  G.  A.  Smith,  Hist. 
Geogr.  271.  Jerome  {Qucest.  in  Gen.)  translates 
the  name  urbs  palmarum,  which  (cf.  Jos.  supra) 
suggests  a  comparison  with  that  '  city  of  palm- 
trees '  out  of  which  (Jg  V^)  the  Kenite  clan  went 
up  with  Judah.  In  that  case  it  may  have  been 
this  Kenite  settlement  on  the  rocky  nest  of  En-gedi 
which  Balaam  saAV  from  the  heights  of  Moab,  and 
to  which  he  refen-ed  (Xu  24"^).  G.  A.  Smith 
suggests  (Hist.  Geogr.  p.  269  ff.)  that  here  we 
must  look  for  the  Tamar  of  1  K  9^*  {Kethibh)  and 
Ezk  47"  48». 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  Hazazon-tamar  may 
be,  not  En-gedi,  but  the  Tamar  of  Ezekiel,  and  that 
the  latter  lay  S.W.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  that  case 
Jg  1^^  maY  mean  that  the  Kenites,  entering  Pales- 
tine bv  tlie  south,  joined  the  invading  Judahites 
on  the' south  of  Arad.  A.  C.  Welch. 

HAZEL  {vh  luz,  Kap^p,  amygdalus).—Tlns  word, 
tr^  in  AV  hazel  (Gn  30"),  is  better  rendered  RV 
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almond,  for  (1)  tl»e  word  h"?  is  the  same  in  form  as 
the  Arab,  lanz,  which  signifies  almond ;  (2)  the 
hazel  does  not  grow  in  Mesopotamia,  where  Laban 
lived,  while  the  almond  is  universal.  The  objection 
that  there  is  another  name  ip.v  sh/ikM  for  ahnond 
is  not  decisive,  as  many  plants  and  animals  liave 
two  or  more  names.  G.  E.  Post. 

HAZER-HATTICON  (jHD-pn  nxri  'the  middle 
Hazer'). — A  place  named  amongst  the  boundaries 
of  (ideal)  Israel,  Ezk  47'*.  It  is  described  as  'by 
the  border  of  Hauran.'  If  the  MT  be  correct, 
Hazer-hatticon  is  quite  unknown ;  but  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  we  ought,  with  Smend, 
Gornill,  Bertholet,  etc.,  to  emend  to  Hazar-enon 
as  in  vv."-  ^*  and  48'.  Wetzstein,  indeed,  proposes 
iZKW  (1S84)  V.  114]  to  identify  Hazer-hatticon 
with  ffadar  to  the  north  of  Jebel  Druze,  '  at  the 
foot  of  tlie  eastern  comer  of  Hermon.'  See  further, 
Davidson,  Ezekiel,  p.  352. 

HAZERIH  (cnyq;  A<nidw9,  AF  A(77?pw^).— Men- 
tioned in  AV  of  Dt  2^^  as  the  locality  in  which  the 
AwiM  (wh.  see)  dwelt  '  as  far  as  Gaza.'  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  word  is  not  really  a  proper 
name,  but  that  it  should  be  rendered  (as  it  is  in 
RV)  by  villages.  The  clause  describes  how  the 
Avvim  dwelt,  until  they  were  expelled  by  the 
immigrant  Caphtorim  (or  Philistines) ;  they  did 
not  dwell  in  fortified  cities,  but  in  villages,  or 
unwalled  settlements  (Lv  25*^,  consisting,  prob- 
ably, of  rudely-built  huts  of  mud  or  stone,  roofed 
witn  leaves  or  grass.  Villages  are  usually  men- 
tioned as  the  dependencies  of  towns  [e.g.  Jos  IS'-^) ; 
but  sometimes  a  particular  tribe  is  characterized 
as  inhabiting  them,  as  Gn  25'®  (Ishmaelites),  Is  42" 
(Kedar) ;  and  according  to  this  archreological  notice, 
the  A\'vim,  or  original  occupants  of  a  part  of  S.W. 
Palestine,  dwelt  in  them  similarly. 

S.  R.  Driver. 

HAZEROTH  (nn>(n  ;  Ao-T/puitf).— A  station  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  mentioned  both  in 
Nu  113=  12"'  (JE)  and  in  the  itinerary  33"  (P),— in 
the  latter  as  the  second  station  after  leaving  Sinai 
(the  first  being  ^^ibroth-hatta'avah).  Bnrckhardt 
(Syria,  1822,  p.  495)  suggested  tentatively  ('per- 
haps') that  it  might  be  "Ain  el-^uderah,  about  40 
miles  N.E.  of  Jebel  Milsa,  and  not  quite  half-way 
between  Jebel  Mflsa  and  'Al^abah  ;  and  this  iden- 
tification has  been  accepted  by  many  subsequent 
writers,  as  Robinson,  BR^  i.  151  ;  Ewald,  Hist. 
ii.  191  ;  Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pal.  81  f.  (though  not  very 
confidently) ;  Palmer,  Desert  of  the  Wanderings, 
260-262  (cf.  313  f.),  etc.  ;  Dillm.,  however  (on  ISfu 
11^),  hesitates.  All  things  considered,  the  identi- 
fication seems  fairly  probable.  The  site  is  most 
fully  described  by  I^almer  (with  an  illustration).* 
It  lies  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  main  route  from 
Jebel  Mflsa  to  'A^abah,  which  here,  after  leaving 
the  Wady  Sa'al,  passes  through  a  sandy  plain  (in 
the  midst  of  which  is  a  conspicuous  eminence, 
called  Hudeibat  el-^fajjaj,  or  the  Pilgrims'  Hill), 
prior  to  entering  the  Wady  Ghuzalch.  Ascending 
for  about  10  minutes  from  the  camel  track  in  tliis 

f)lain,  the  traveller  reaches  a  cleft  or  gorge  in  the 
imestone  rock,  through  which  he  looks  doAvn 
(towards  the  N.W.)upon  the  Wady  yuderah,  wind- 
ing along  between  fantastic,  brilliantly-coloured 
sandstone  clills,  with  a  '  forest  of  mountain  peaks 
and  chains '  beyond,  and  '  on  their  left  a  broad 
white  wady  leatling  up  towards  the  distant  moun- 
tains of  the  Tib.'  In  the  middle  of  the  Wady 
^uderah,  beneath  a  lofty  cliff,  lies  the  dark  green 
palm-grove  of  'Ain  yuqerah,  with  the  fountain 
rising  in  the  rock  behind.     The  M-ater  from  the 

•  A  clearer  view  of  the  topography  of  the  district  may,  how- 
ever, be  obtained  from  the  Ordnance  Survey  o/  Sinai  (iSCO), 
i.  122  t.,  with  the  accompanj-ing  map  of  the  peninsula. 


fountain,  which  is  still  used  as  a  watering-place 
for  camels,  '  is  conducted  by  an  aqueduct,  cut  in 
the  solid  granite,  into  a  reservoir  or  pool,  from 
which  it  is  let  out  by  a  rude  sluice  to  irrigate  the 
gardens  which  the  Arabs  still  cultivate  here.  The 
remains  of  several  well -constructed  walls  point  to 
a  former  and  perhaps  Christian  occupation  of  the 
place.'  A  few  miles  to  the  N.  ef  'Ain  yuderah 
there  circles  round  the  Wady  el-'Ain,  containing  a 
stream  of  clear,  fresh  water,  which  joins  ultimately 
the  Wady  Ghuzaleh,  to  the  N.E. 

Keil  objects  that  el•^uderah,  being  only  '18  hours'  from 
Jebel  MOsa,  is  too  near  for  Hazeroth,  as  the  Israelites  were 
3  days  (Nu  IV^)  in  reaching'  Kibroth-hatta'avah,  the  station 
iMifore  Hazeroth  (1135) ;  and  thinks  that  Hazeroth  must  have 
been  some  place  on  the  more  direct  route  to  Kadesh  (13''*),  such 
as  the  station  Bir  eth-Themed,  on  the  Tih-plateau  (cf.  Trumbull, 
Kadesh-barnea,  78,  314  f.).  It  would  no  doubt  be  a  mistake  to 
regard  the  identification  oa  certain  ;  still  it  may  be  questioned 
whether,  under  the  circumstances,  Keil's  objections  are  cogent ; 
and  although  the  more  usual  route  from  Sinai  to  Kadesh  may  be 
through  the  Wady  Zulaka,  on  to  el-'Ain  and  Bir  eth-Themed 
(Robinson,  i,  148,  198,  with  the  map),  yet  a  route  pagt  'Ain 
el-IJu4erah,  through  the  Wady  Ghuzaleh,  and  up  the  Wady 
Wetir  (ib.  153,  with  the  map, — apparently  the  E.  half  of  the 
Wady  el-'Ain  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  map),  does  not  seem  to  be 
so  greatly  more  circuitous  as  to  be  pronounced  out  of  the 
question.  Dillm.  thinks  the  evidence  insufficient  to  show 
where  Hazeroth  was. 

Whether  the  Hazeroth  of  Dt  V-  (LXX  AiXQy)  be 
the  same  place  depends  upon  the  answer  given  to 
the  difficult  question,  what  the  topographical  notes 
contained  in  that  verse  are  intended  to  mark  (see 
DiZAHAB).  If  this  verse  defines  a  locality  in  the 
Steppes  of  Moab,  Hazeroth  will  be  some  place 
there,  otherwise  unknown  ;  if  it  describes — or  in 
its  original  form  described — places  passed  by  the 
Israelites  previously,  it  may  be  the  Hazeroth  of 
Nu  11^  etc.  Sayce's  location  of  Hazeroth  (^ar^y 
Hist,  of  Hebrews,  214)  as  '  near  Paran  on  the 
borders  of  Moab'  has  nothing  to  recommend  it, 
being  inconsistent  with  the  situation  presupposed 
in  either  Nu  or  Dt.  S.  R.  Driver. 

HAZIEL  ('?N'iO  'vision  of  El'). — A  Gershonite 
Levite  in  time  of  Solomon,  1  Ch  23*.  See  Gene- 
alogy. 

HAZO  (iin,  'AjaC). — The  eponym  of  a  Nahorite 
clan,  Gn  22--.  It  is  no  doubt  identical  with  Hazu, 
which  along  with  BazH  (Buz  of  v.^')  is  mentioned 
in  an  inscription  of  Esarhaddon  (see  Delitzsch, 
Paradies,  306  f . ,  also  in  Zeitsch.  f.  Keilschriftforsch. 
(1885)  93flf.  ;  Schrader,  KAl"^  141,  221  [COT^  i. 
127,  212],  and  Keilinschriften  u.  Geschichtsforsch. 
399 :  Tiele,  Geschichte,  337  ;  Dillmann  on  Gn 
222".). 

HAZOR  (nisn,  liin). — 1.  A  Canaanite  city  of  Galilee, 
the  chief  idace  of  that  re"ion,  ruled  by  a  dynasty 
which  seems  to  have  had  the  dynastic  name  of 
Jabin,  Jos  11'  12'»,  Jg  4^-  '^.  The  great  battle  with 
the  king  of  Hazor  took  place  at  the  Waters  of 
Merom,  Jos  IF"^-  (see  art.  Jabin).  Hazor  was 
fortified  by  Solomon  (1  K  9"),  and  captured  by 
Tiglath-pileser  (2  K  15^9)  in  B.C.  T.U.  Jonathan 
the  Hasmonaian,  after  encamping  '  at  the  water  of 
Gennesareth,  early  in  the  morning  gat  him  to  the 
plain  of  Hazor,'  1  Mac  11*".  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  v.  1) 
places  Hazor  near  Kedesh,  on  the  plateau  looking 
down  on  the  Hulch  lake,  which  he  regards  as  being 
the  Waters  of  Merom.  This  leads  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  Tell  el-Hurrawiyeh,  a  large  ruined  site  in 
the  required  position,  is  intended.  The  mountain 
to  the  west  still  bears  the  name  Jebel  Ifndhlreh. 
This  is  the  only  known  indication,  and,  as  far  as 
the  biblical  notices  are  concerned,  it  would  be 
equally  possible  to  place  Hazor  farther  south, 
where,'  at  the  foot  of  the  chain  of  Upper  Galilee, 
is  foimd  an  important  ruined  site  called  Ifazzur, 
in  a  position  more  appropriate  to  the  use  of  the 
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chariots  which  belonged  to  the  king  of  Hazor. 
This  latter  would  aljio   suit  well    the  Hazor  of 

1  Mac  11^  and  Jos.  Ant.  xiil.  v.  7.  From  Hazor 
two  letters  of  the  Tel  el-Amama  collection  were 
written  in  the  15th  cent.  B.C.  to  the  king  of 
Egypt.  They  are  much  damaged,  but  they  speak 
of  an  attack  on  the  place,  and  ask  for  aid.  In  one 
of  them  the  king's  name  is  given  ;  and  though  the 
first  syllable  is  damaged,  it  may  be  read  I-eSx-enu,  1 
i.e.  '  Jabin.'  Hazor  is  also  noticed,  ^^■ith  places  in  i 
Upper  and  Lower  Galilee,  by  the  Mohar  (an  Egyp- 
tian traveller  of  the  14th  cent.  B.C.)  on  his  w'ay 
from  the  seacoast  to  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  See 
SWP  vol.  i.  sh.  iv. 

LiTERATCRE. — SWP  Tol.  i.  sh.  iv. ;  Robmson,  BRF^  uL  63, 
SI,  365,  401  f.  :  Buhl,  GAP  113,  1S2,  236;  Gu6rin.  GaliUe,  iii. 
363  n. ;  Baedeker-Socin,  Ptd.^  264 ;  Schorer,  HJP  l  L  249 ; 
DiUmann  on  Jos  111 ;  Sayce,  HCM  309,  336. 

2.  A  town  of  Benjamin,  Neh  11",  now  the  rain 
J^flzrwr  close  to  Gibeon  on  the  south.    See  5  FFP  vol. 
iii.  sh.  xvii.  ;  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.,  Siegfried-Stade,  and 
Buhl  (GAP  177)  suggest  that  it  may  be  identical  ; 
with  Baal-hazor  of  2  S  13^ ;  but  see  Baal-Hazor.    i 

3.  In  Jos  15"^  a  Hazor  in  the  Negeb  of  Judah  is 
noticed,     i.  In  Jos  15^  another  Hazor  appears  to 
be   mentioned,  which   is  identical  with   Kerioth-  \ 
hezron  (wh.  see).     5.  An  unknown  Arabian  locality 

( Jer  49^)  mentioned  along  with  Kedar  as  smitten 
by  Nebuchadrezzar.  C.  K.  Coxder.      j 

HAZOR-HADATTAH  (.^9^q  -nsn).— The  text  (Jos  ' 
15**)  is  not  beyond  suspicion.  If  it  is  correct,  the  | 
name  may  mean  '  new  Hazor,'  with  Aram,  n  in  .1910 
(Oxf.  Ueb.  Lex.).  LXX  omits.  The  place  was  in 
the  Xegeb  of  Judah,  but  the  site  is  unknown.  It  1 
appears  to  be  connected  with  '  Kerioth-hezron,  j 
which  is  Hazor.'    See  Hezrox.  1 

C.  R.  COXDER.       I 

HAZZELELPONI  {'iis^.^yrt,  AV  Hazelelponi).— A  | 
female  name  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah,  1  Ch  4'.  ! 
See  Genealogy.  I 

HE  (n).— The  fifth  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  I 
and  as  such  used  in  the  1 19th  Psalm  to  designate  i 
the  oth  part,  each  verse  of  which  begins  with  this 
letter.    It  is  transliterated  in  this  Dictionary  by  h. 

HE. — After  the  Heb.  idiom  (see  Davidson,  Syn- 
tax, §  106)  a  personal  pronoun  is  sometimes  in- 
serted superfluously  as  the  subject  of  the  verb. 
Gn  4^  '  And  Abel,  he  also  brought  of  the  firstlings 
of  his  flock '  (W.TC5  K'zrr  Vsm) ;  Dt  1»  '  The  LORD 
your  God  which  goeth  before  you,  he  shall  fight 
for  you ' ;  Jos  22-  '  The  LORD  God  of  gods,  the 
Lord  God  of  gods,  he  knoweth ' ;  Is  9^*  '  The 
ancient  and  honourable,  he  is  the  head  ;  and  the 
prophet  that  teacheth  lies,  he  is  the  taU.'  In  such 
cases  there  is  a  certain  emphasis  placed  upon  the 
subject,  but,  as  Davidson  points  out,  it  is  slight, 
and  to  translate  'as  for  the  ancient  and  honour- 
able '  is  to  exaggerate  it,  though  that  construction 
may  be  permitted  in  a  long  sentence  like  2  Ch  34-*, 
'  And  as  for  the  king  of  .Judah,  who  sent  you  to 
enquire  of  the  Lord,  so  shall  ye  say  unto  him ' 
(v^K  ^-cKh  -2  .  .  .  .T31.T  ~^"?Ki ;  KV  '  But  unto  the 
king  of  Judah  .  .  '.  thus  shall  ye  say  to  him '). 
The  same  idiom  is  found  in  Apocr.  and  NT,  as 

2  Mac  4^-  5  '  Onias  seeing  the  danger  of  this  con- 
tention ...  he  went  to  the  king'  (RV  omits 
'  he  ■ ) ;  Jn  1^*  '  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time  ; 
the  only-begotten  Son  which  is  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him '  (6  Cdv  eh  .  .  . 
iKflvoi).  There  are  many  examples  of  this  con- 
struction in  Heb.  that  are  not  transferred  into 
English.  On  the  other  hand,  the  example  quoted 
from  2  Mac  *  is  peculiar  to  the  Eng.  version,  for 
this  method  of  emphasizing  a  subject,  or  of  catch- 

*  So  also  He  911- 12. 


ing  it  up  again  after  a  long  parenthesis,  belongs  to 
all  composition.  An  example  of  each  kind  may  be 
quoted  from  Shaks.  Com.  of  Errors,  V.  i.  229 — 

•  There  did  this  perjured  goldsmith  swear  me  down, 
That  I  this  day  of  him  received  the  chain. 
Which,  God  he  knows,  I  saw  not ' ; 

Hamlet,  I.  ii.  22 — 

'  Now  follows,  that  yoa  know,  yoong  Fortinbras, 
Holdiiig  a  weak  suppoeal  of  our  worth. 
Or  thinking  by  our  late  dear  brother's  death 
Our  state  to  be  disjoint  and  out  of  frame, 
CoUeagued  with  the  dream  of  his  advantage. 
He  hath  not  buled  to  pester  us.' 

See  also  under  It,  Which. 

In  Bel  '•  ••  there  is  an  interchange  between  Aim 
and  it,  '  Now  the  Babylonians  had  an  idol,  called 
Bel,  and  there  were  spent  upon  him  every  day 
twelve  great  measures  of  fine  flour.  .  .  .  And  the 
king  worshipped  it,  and  went  daily  to  adore  it' 
(Gr.  elSuXoy  .  .  .  ainov  .  .  .  airov  .  .  .  airrtf).  Cf. 
Tindale,  Expositions,  p.  96  (on  Mt  6'®-"),  '  If  thou 
wouldest  kill  thy  body,  or  when  it  is  tame  enough, 
pain  him.'  Similar  occurrences  of  a  masc.  pro- 
noun for  a  neut.,  or  a  neut.  for  a  masc.,  are  found 
in  the  earlier  versions,  and  are  due  usually  to  a 
literal  regard  for  the  gender  of  the  Greek*  word. 
Thus  Jn  P  Tind.  '  All  thinges  were  made  by  it, 
and  with  out  it  was  made  nothinge  that  was  made ' 
(so  all  the  YSS  before  A V  except  Wye.  and  Rhem. ) ; 
but  15^^  '  Yf  the  worlde  hate  you  ye  knowe  that  he 
hated  me  before  he  hated  you'  (so  Gran.,  but  Gen. 
changed  to  '  it '  and  was  followed  by  the  rest). 
Cf.  Mt  18'  Rhem.  '  And  if  thine  eye  scandalize 
thee,  plucke  him  out,  and  cast  him  from  thee'; 
and  Wye.  Works,  iii.  150,  '  Ffor  loued  thing  drawes 
men  to  hit,  as  tho  stoon  of  a  damaunt  drawes  ime 
unto  hym.'  In  2  S  12J5-  21  '  it'  is  applied  to  Bath- 
sheba's  child,  but  '  he '  and  '  him '  in  w.^-  ^.  RV 
retains  this  as  well  as  the  more  glaring  discrepancy 
in  Bel  '•  *,  and  adds  at  least  one  instance  of  its 
own,  Mt  14'-  'And  his  disciples  came  and  took 
up  the  corpse  and  buried  him'  (reading  oiW-Ar 
for  airrd,  AV  'it'),  Mk  6^  'And  when  his 
disciples  heard  thereof,  they  came  and  took  up 
his  corpse,  and  laid  it  in  a  tomb '  (retaining  aiir6 
here). 

A  clear  example  of  the  ancient  dative  him 
(  =  'for  him')  remains  in  1  K  13>*  'And  he  said 
unto  his  sons.  Saddle  me  the  ass.  So  they  saddled 
him  the  ass.'  Other  instances  are  2K  10^  'they 
.  .  .  sent  him  them  to  Jezreel '  ;  Sir  8^  '  Lend  not 
unto  him  that  is  mightier  than  thyself  :  for  if  thou 
lendest  him,  count  it  but  lost '  ;  and  with  me, 
IK  13*  '  pray  for  me,  that  mj'  hand  may  be  re- 
stored me  again.'  But  these  instances  are  scarcely 
obsolete.  In  Ps  7^'  we  read,  '  He  hath  prepared 
for  him  the  instruments  of  death.'  Coverdale's 
tr°  was  '  He  hath  prepared  him  the  weapens  of 
death.'  This  became  in  Psalter  of  1539  '  He  hath 
prepared  hym  the  instruments  of  death,'  and  it  re- 
mamed  in  1640,  but  in  1662  it  was  changed  to  *  for 
him,'  because  (as  B^rle  shows)  'prepared  him' 
must  be  'prepared  for  himself'  {sibi),  which  is 
clearly  wrong. 

ffim^  is  occasionally  used  reflexively  :  2  K  13" 
'  And  Elisha  said  unto  him.  Take  bow  and  arrows. 
And  he  took  unto  him  bow  and  arrows ' ;  ^It  9** 
'  But  Jesus  turned  him  about,  and  when  he  saw 
her,  he  said.  Daughter,  be  of  good  comfort' 
(irurrpaipeis,  edd.  ffrpa^is,  RV  '  turning ') :  so  with 
you.  Hag  1*  'Ye  clothe  you,  but  there  is  none 
warm ' ;  and  with  '  them,  2  K  17*-  ^'  '  they  buUt 
them  high  places  in  all  their  cities.'  Examples 
are  frequent  in  Shaks.,  as  Macbeth,  V.  iv.  4 — 

'  Let  every  soldier  hew  him  down  a  bough.' 

And  himself  for  Tie  himself,  which  occurs  in  Mt  8" 
'  Himself  took  our  infirmities  and  bare  our  sick- 
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III.  i.  n;;   : 


illustrated  by  Two  (lr,ii .  ,,j 


Himself  would  loiljfe  where  senseless  they  are  lying." 

siL!ii  of  the  poss.  case  wee  His  ;  and 
•  lis.  .J.  Hasti.ncjs. 


On  his  us  t 

on  Ids  for  its 


HEAD  is  tlic  iraii-la!i(ni  in  OT  of  vvr\  (in  1  Ch 
10'"  n^iSj!  '>kuli":  in  1  S  I'.M"  2r>7- "• '«,  ]  K  H)« 
nr{tlp  '  1  j  I't  ■  l)i:ir("  ulicri'or  tlii>  nliji'd  on  wliicli  tin; 
head  is  l,-ii(l  ;  in  Aram.  [iDrl  ions  oi'  Dii  ;;'x^)  and  in 
NT  ol  i.'<<:\[.  Till'  udiil  is  used  very  frequently 
both  in  a  li;.  Ill  an. I  a  metaphorical  sense. 

('/!  of  ,„■■„  Kin  III"',  l.v  8>^  Ca  8»,  Mt  b^,  Mk  Cr\ 
Lk  7''*('ti'.  ell'.);  opposed  to  'foot'  or  used  alon^;- 
uitiiii  in  >iirli  (xpR'ssions  as  'from  headtui'uut' 
(!,v    K!'-,   (I.    U    li;    the  son  of  the  Shunammite 

Clio,  ii iho  fUt'cls  of  sun-stroke,  'My  head,  my 

hca.r  (•_'  K41'-'). 

(Aj  oj'  nniinals  (Gn  3^'),  the  serpent's  head  to  be 
brnise(i  [?  see  Dillrn.  ad  loc.}  hy  the  seed  of  the 
Avoman,  Ex  12'' llie  head  of  the  paschal  lamb,  Job 
40*1  [Eny.  41'J  of  the  crocodile.  A  '  dog's  head '  is 
an  expression  of  contumely,  2  S  3*. 

(c)  In  a  transferred  sense,  of  inanimate  objects, 
e.g.  the  tower  of  IJabel  whose  top  (B'^i^)  Avas  to  reach 
to  heaven  Gn  1 1*,  Jacob's  ladder  28 1^,  and  frequently 
of  mountains  Ex  IT"'*  19-"  etc.  We  read  of  the  head 
of  Jacob's  bed  Gn  47*^  (cf.  He  11-^  where  ^Tri  t6  liKpov 
TT/s  pdpSov  avToO  is  borrowed  from  the  LXX,  which 
must  lia\  e  read  na?  '  stall"'  instead  of  hbd  '  bed.' 

Similar  to  this  is  the  usage  of  'head'  to  denote 
the  heijinnhni  or  source  of  something,  e.g.  in  Gn  21" 
the  river  w  hicli  issued  from  the  Garden  of  Eden 
was  parted  into  four  'heads,'  i.e.  stream-bet;iniiin<,'s 
(Dillni.i,  each  of  which  became  a  river  with  a 
separate  course  (cf.  the  use  of  ^ni  in  Is  51-'^,  Ezk 
jg-i5  2\-^,  where  it  means  the  beyinuing  of  roads  and 
streets). 

(d)  Another  very  common  metaphorical  sense  of 
'  head  '  or  '  heads '  is  to  denote  the  principal  person 
or  persDDs  in  a  community  [e.g.  Ex  6'''- -''  18-^,  Nu 

14.  fe    7J     ]|,l    ,;;:!    173-254.15    391,  ])t  \^  S^   28'"- «    JoS 

22-1,  1  (jii  5:1^  1^  914. 15  (^vhere  '  head'  and  '  tail '  are 
opposed).  Allied  to  this  is  the  NT  reference  to  the 
man  as  head  of  the  woman  Eph  5-^,  and  to  Christ 
as  head  of  the  ('hnnh  Ilph  4i3  5'^,  Col  ps  21"  (where 
also  the  idea  of  the  head  as  a  vital  part  is  prob- 
ably included),  and  as  head  over  all  principalities 
ana  powers  Col  2i". 

'  Heads '  are  used  in  apocalyptic  literature  to 
denote  kings  or  empires  (cf.  the  golden  head  of  the 
image  seen  in  Nebuchadrezzar's  dream,  Dn  2^^, 
which  represented  that  king  and  his  dynasty  ;  the 
four-headed  beast  of  1^ ;  the  beast  with  seven 
heads  and  ten  hoi'ns  of  Rev  IS^,  with  one  of  the 
heads  wounded  to  death,  v.^,  on  all  of  Avhich  see 
Daniel,  Kevklatiox,  and  Bruston,  Etudes  sur 
Daniel  et  V Apocalypse). 

The  circumstance  that  the  head  is  a  principal 
seat  of  life  explains  the  words  of  Achish  to  David, 
'I  will  make  thee  keeper  of  mine  head  '(IS  28'-), 
i.e.  body-guardsman  ;  cf.  Ps  140^  '  Thou  hast 
covered  (n^i 25)  my  head  in  the  day  of  battle ' ;  Dn 
11"  'endanger  my  head.'  The  head  of  an  enemy 
might  be  cut  off  and  exhibited  as  a  trophy,  or  as  a 
proof  of  death,  .Ig  T'"^,  1  S  IT^"*-"  31»,  2  S  4"  2(r-"-, 
2  K  In''"-.  Sirrnrii/fr  by  the  hcml  \<  nn-niioned  a->  a 
Jewish  practice  in  Mt  5^.  The  character  of  the 
head  as  a  \  ital  part  accounts  also  for  certain  >n|Hr- 
stitions  conneeied  with  the  head  of  a  sacrilieial 
victim.  "While  in  Ex  12'  it  is  expressly  enjoined 
that  the  head  and  viscera  of  the  paschal  lamb  are 
to  he  oati'n.  adiHerent  practice  was  widely  followed 
unionist  Oiientals.  I'lu!  same  taboo  attached  to 
the  head  as  to  the  blood.  Among  the  Egyptians 
tlu:  head  '  of  the  victim  was  thrown  into  the  Nile, 
*  W  liich  was  regarded  as  a  special  seat  of  the  soul. 


while  by  (he  Iranian-  it  was  <lcdicated  to  liaonia, 
that  the  immoital  ))ait  oi  the  ai;imal  mi-ht  return 
to  him.  .\  diied  human  head  or  1  lie  head  of  an 
animal  was  frecjuently  n>ed  hy  the  Semites  aS  a 
charm  (W.  li.  Smith,  US  \\:>\),  :i(i2,  lilt,  l.'id). 

Jacob  placed  his  hands  upon  the  he,id,>  (jf 
Ephniini  and  Manas-eli  a--  a.  >\  ndml  of  ennxeving 
the  lile--.in-- to  them  ((in  Is''''-';  v\,  (in  ll)-\  I'r  lo" 
11-").  lu  like  UKiniicr,  e\il  i.s  spoken  o;  -■  l..iii;r 
requited  or  returnin;.'  on  one's  nead  (  '  h 

G''^^  etc.).     The  layiiui  cf  i,/tr's  hands  >.,  "l 

of  a  s<irrifn-;,il  rfrinn  (Mx  2!)",  Lv  P  4-''- "^  etc. )  is 
very  fieipieni  ly  inierjireted  as  a  symbolical  trans- 
ference of  ,-iii  to  the  animal  ;  hut  whilt;  this  is 
distinctly  recognize-d  in  the  ea-e  (jf  the  ,M-;ipe-goat 
(Lv  Hi-'),  it  is  not  >i)  .-ertainly  implied  lor  the 
ordinary  hnrni-ollerin-  (>ee  W.  ];.  Smith, ii6' 401  f.). 

The /(f^"/-y /(''(^/^/ is  a  .'<yinl>ol  of  (dd  a;,'e  (Lv  19^-, 
lK20-»,  I'rlG^  Is4G^  cf.  Job  1 !  to  he 

honoured,  Lv  19*^;   it  is  pronouii  v.n  of 

glory,  the  reward  of  uprightness,  I'r  Itj   . 

While  the  general  sense  of  the  expres-i  ,:,  •  heap 
coals  of  lire  upon  tlie  head  '  (I'r  2")--,  \\i,  pj  )  i-,  dear 
enough  (St.  I'aid  paraphia-c-,  •  ( )\  i-icome  e\  il  with 
good'),  its  origin  is  sonun\  liai  uncei'i;iin  i -'■(_•  Wilde- 
boer,  Reus.s,  etc.,  on  Pr ;  and  Meyer,  Godet .  Sanday- 
Headlam,  etc.,  on  Ro,  adloc).  A  good  illn-tration 
of  the  working  of  the  princi])]e  is  suii]ilicd  ny  the 
words  of  Saul  to  David,  1  S  24'"  2ii '. 

To  lift  up  the  head,  when  spcdven  of  oneself,  may 
mean  to  recover  from  di-aster  (dg  s-".  Zee  l-i),  or, 
generally,  to  succeed  or  t(j  carry  oneself  proudly 
Ps  83*  IW  (cf.  its  use  in  24'  of  gates  and  see 
Wellh.  ad  loc.  in  Haupt's  FB).  To  'lift  up  the 
head' of  another  is  used  of  rai-ing  to  honour  (( In 
401^  of  Pharaoh's  chief  Imller,  2  K  2.",-^'  of  the'  cap- 
tive king  Jehoiachin,  who  was  t.iken  out  of  j)rison 
by  Evil-Merodach).  In  Gn  4ii'',  with  a  designed 
contrast  to  the  treatment  of  the  butler,  it  is  said 
that  Pharaoh  will  '  lift  up  the  head  of  the  chief 
baker  from  off  ("jio)  him,'  the  reference  being  to 
beheading. 

When  Elisha  was  told  that  'the  Lokd  will  lake 
away  thy  master  from  thy  head'  (2  K  2  ',  the 
reference  is  probably  to  the  custom  of  pii]  li  U  sit  t  ing 
at  the  feet  of  their  teacher  (so  Si(>i:frieil-Made  ;  er. 
Ac  223). 

To  wag  or  shake  the  head  wa-  i  -ii;n  of  lontrnipt 
or  of  malicious  enjoynienf.  1'-  lil"  ii;\  ,  .1,  r  IS'" 
(both -ii:),  La  215  (V13) ;  ^.f  iv  i ;  ■ -,  .|,.r  p.^^  l,,,;  1,  -:p 
dXT  'a  shaking  of  the  head);  .\lt  27  .  .Mk  l.j^ 
(kivovut€S  tcls  Ke(pa\ds,  of  the  men  w  ho  derided  the 
suffering  Saviour). 

The  head  of  one  under  a  voiv  was  not  shaven  till 
its  completion  (Nu  Gi*^-,  Ac  18i8  21=").  See  further 
under  Nazirite.  The  Israelites  were  forbidden 
to  'round  the  corners  of  their  heads'  (Lv  19'-')  in 
token  of  mourning  (cf.  Dt  14i,  wheie  ■  making 
baldness  between  the  eyes'  refers  to  the  cn>toni  of 
shaving  the  front  part  of  the  head  :  see  Driver,  ad 
loc,  and  on  Am  s-\  ami  W.  U.  Smith.  J!S  ;)t>Uf.). 

Anointing  the  head  was  a  common  practice 
amongst  tlie  Jews  (Ps  23*,  Mt  li'"  2(r.  .M  k  I  1  ■,  Lk 
1*^).     See  further  under  Axoin  1 1  m ;. 

To  cover  (n^-)  tlic  hfcl  was  a  token  ui  niouniing 
[2  S  IS-*"  D.avid  and  his  men  ^\  hen  lli  einu'  from 
Absalom,  Jer  1 4'',  l-'.st  ti'-  (^^^z^^)].  The  same  was 
expressed hyjnittiii;/  the hnnd  iiiimi  the  h'--idr2i^  131" 
Tamar  after  Amuons  outrage)  or  putting  ashes  ("'Jn) 
or  earth  (np-js)  upon  it  (Jos  7",  1  S  4'-,  2  S  1- 13''-',  La 
21").  It  is  jiossible  that  this  custom  is  alluded  to  in 
Am  2' '  that  pant  after  the  dust  of  the  v.ivt  h  on  the 
headof  the  poor,' i.e.  who  are  so  avaricious  that  they 
are  eager  to  secure  even  the  dust  stn'wn  upon  theiV 
heads  by  the  poor  in  token  of  their  <listre-s  ^see 
full  discussion  in  Driver,  ad  Uie. ). 

To  have  the  head  covered  (^aravaXi  tt-  '  :,  in  i  he 
(Christian  assemblies  is  enjoined  upon  %\omeii  liy  St. 
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Pawl  ( 1  Co  1 1').  The  contrary  rule  applies  to  men 
(v.*).  Much  oVjscuritv  attaches  to  v.'*>  'For  this  cause 
ought  the  woman  to  liave  power  {^^ovaiay,  RV '  [asimi 
of]  authority,'  AVm  i.e.  'a  covering,  in  sign  that  she 
is  under  the*ix)wer  of  her  husband,'  RVm  '  authority 
over  ■)  on  her  head  because  of  the  angels '  (Sid.  roin 
ayy4\ovs).  This  passage  will  be  fully  discussed  in 
art.  Power  (see  also  WH's  remarks  on  the  text). 
It  may  be  noted,  meanwhile,  that  what  is  empha- 
sized IS  the  presence  of  angels  in  the  sanctuary,  and 
not  the  ordinary  Jewish  notion  (Taylor,  Sat/ings  of 
the  Fathers-,  p.  156)  alx>ut  guardian  angels,  two 
of  whom  were  supposed  to  be  alvjays  in  attendance 
on  every  human  being. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  in  Est  7*  there  is  an 
allusion  to  a  Persian  custom  of  covering  the  head 
or  face  in  token  of  sentence  of  death  (so  Oxf.  Heh. 
Lex.,  V.  Ryssel  in  Kautzsch's  AT,  etc.).  In 
support  of  this  interpretation  appeal  is  made  to  a 
similar  custom  among  the  Romans  (' Caput  obnu- 
bito,  infelici  arbori  suspendito,' Cicero  ^Wrio,  iv. 
13)  and  the  Macedonians  {'  Capite  velato  in  regiam 
adducunt,'  Quint.  Curt.  \i.  8.  22).  But  in  the 
Rec.  Bihliqio:  Internat.  (April  1898,  p.  258  ff.)  A. 
Condauiin  gives  reasons  for  doubting  whether 
either  of  these  passages  is  relevant.  Some  evidence 
from  such  a  quarter  as  Herodottis  would  be  much 
more  to  the  point.  iloreover,  the  LXX  have 
evidently  followed  a  different  text,  or  at  least  have 
interpreted  differently  from  the  MT  (\t-<  fpn  "i?;)  and 
the\  ulg.  [operuerunt  faciemeius).  They  give 'Ajuap 
5e  CLKoiaai  dierpdrr]  rip  rpoatinrip  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XI.  vi. 
11,  Afidvov  Se  irpbs  tovto  KaTavXayirrm  Koi  firfiiv  In 
<ftdiy^a<Tdsu  divridevros).  Condamin  maintains  that 
the  order  of  the  words  in  MT  and  the  absence  of  "hk 
with  '13  plead  in  favour  of  this  tr",  'the  face  of 
Hainan  became  troubled'  (so  Siegfried  -  Stade, 
Ho.  mans  Gesicht  verschleierte  =  verdiisterte sich).  The 
context  also  he  uses  in  support  of  his  interpretation. 
If  the  MT  •;2n  (either  Qal  or  Pual)  is  considered 
insufficient  to  support  the  LXX  rendering,  it  would 
be  easy,  he  points  out,  to  emend  to  iTsn.  It  may  be 
added  that  n?n:  is  never  used  elsewhere  of  covering 
the  face  but  always  the  head  (cf.  Est  6'^  2  S  15* 
Jer  l-t^).  "When  the  face  is  spoken  of,  the  verbs 
employed  are  ~??  (Job  9r*  23^^^  24'*  etc.)  or  tb^h  (Ex 
3«,  JoblS^^etc). 

With  the  Hebrews  not  the  head  but  the  heart 
was  the  seat  of  intellect.     See  Heart. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

HEADBAND.— See  B.a^td  and  Dress. 

HEADSTONE  is  erroneously  printed  in  mod. 
edd.  of  AV  as  one  word;  in  1611  it  is  'head 
stone'  (as  RV),  and  means  simply  the  topmost 
stone  of  the  building. 

HEADTIRE.— See  Dress  and  Tire. 

HEADY.— This  is  the  tr°  in  2  Ti  3*  AV  of  rpo- 
xmjy,  which  in  Ac  19^,  its  only  remaining  occur- 
rence in  XT,  is  tr^  'rashly'  (RV  'rash).  Heady 
is  from  Tindale  ;  and  has  heen  adopted  by  all  the 
VSS  thereafter,  except  Rhem.  '  stubbume,'  and 
RV  which  uses  its  mod.  equivalent  in  this  sense, 
'headstrong.'*  In  enumerating  'the  heap  of  in- 
conveniences that  spring  by  intemperate  and 
superfluous  eating  and  drinking,'  Tindale  says 
[Expositions,  p.  93,  on  Mt  6'*"^*),  'Our  fashions 
of  eating  make  us  slothful,  and  unlusty  to  labour 
and  study ;  unstable,  inconstant,  and  light-man- 
nered ;  full  of  wits,  after- witted  (as  we  call  it), 
incircumspect,  inconsiderate,  heady,  rash,  and 
hasty  to  begin  unadvisedly,  and  without  casting 
of  perils.'  Calvin  (in  Gold'ing's  tr°)  uses  the  word 
of  Job's  passions  (on  Job  32^-^),  '  Seeing  then  that 

•  Headstrong  occurs  in  AX,  Sir  308,  ©f  a  horse,  as  tr"  of 


Job  had  so  heady  passions,  no  doubt  but  in  so 
dooing  hee  made  himselfe  more  rightuous  than 
God.'  High- mind  and  Heady  are  the  names  of 
the  guns  which  the  inhabitants  of  Mansoul  placed 
at  Ear-^ate  to  keep  the  Kind's  forces  out  (Bunyan, 
Hd^  War,  p.  50).  Bp.  Hall  uses  the  word  as 
equivalent  to  hasty  ( Works,  ii.  109,  on  '  Zacheus '), 
'  There  must  be  no  more  hast  than  good  speed  in 
our  performances ;  we  may  offend  as  well  in  our 
heddye  acceleration,  as  in  our  delay ;  Moses  ran 
so  fast  downe  the  hill  that  he  stumbled  spiritually, 
and  brake  the  Tables  of  God.'         J.  Hastings. 

HEALTH. — This  word  has  become  greatly  nar- 
rowed in  meaning  since  1611.  Now  restricted  to 
the  state  of  the  body,  it  then  expressed  also  the 
condition  of  the  soul,  the  relation  to  God  of  the 
whole  person.  Hence  in  'Morning  Praj-er,'  'We 
hare  left  undone  those  things  which  we  ought 
to  have  done,  and  we  have  done  those  tilings 
which  we  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  there  is 
no  health  in  us,'  which  has  retained  its  place  since 
the  Pr.  Bk.  of  1552.  But  in  the  Commimion  Ser- 
\\ce,  'health'  of  1604,  'And  as  the  Son  of  God 
did  vouchsafe  to  yield  up  his  soul  by  death  upon 
the  cross  for  your  health,'  is  found  as  '  salvation ' 
in  1662.  So  we  find  in  Wye,  Ac  28^  'Therfore 
be  it  knowen  to  you,  for  to  hethen  men  this  helthe 
of  God  is  sent' ;  and  in  Tind.  (as  weU  as  in  Wye), 
Lk  19* '  This  day  is  healthe  come  unto  this  housse.' 
Cf .  also  Erasmus,  On  the  Creed,  p.  40,  '  The  first 
degre  [=step]  than  unto  helthe  is  Credere  deum 
esse  (id  est)  to  believe  that  there  is  God.'  This  is 
the  meaning  of  'health'  in  Ps  42"  43*  'Who  is 
the  health  of  my  countenance '  (Wye.  '  the  helthe 
of  my  chere').  The  Heb.  is  ^Ipff:,  which  is  tr* 
'salvation'  in  Ps  62^  Is  56^  (Wye.  as  usual 
'  helthe,'  Cov.  '  savynge  health '),  and  elsewhere. 
In  Ps  62"-  the  word  is  used  of  the  person,  '  He  only 
is  my  rock  and  my  salvation '  ( = '  saviour,'  which 
is  Cheyne's  tr"  in  Ps  42"  43* ;  RVm  gives  '  help,' 
which  is  Coverdale's  word).  Again  in  Ps  67- 
'That  thy  way  may  be  known  upon  earth,  thy 
saving  health  among  all  nations ' ;  '  saving  health ' 
stands  for  the  same  Heb.  word  (Wye.  '  helthe ' ; 
'  savynge  health '  being  from  Coverdale,  who  uses 
the  phrase  in  other  places,  as  Is  51®  'But  my 
rightuousness  shal  endure  for  ever,  and  my  savynge 
health  from  generacion  to  generacion '). 

But  'health'  was  often  used  in  a  still  wider 
sense,  denoting  the  prosperity  or  safety  of  a  person 
or  a  place.  As  expressing  '  safety '  it  occurs  in 
Ac  27^  '  Wherefore  I  pray  you  to  take  some 
meat :  for  this  is  for  your  n^th '  ((ramjpia,  RV 
'safety  ).  Cf.  Ac  27-*'  Wye.  'Sothely  nether 
snnne  nether  sterns  apperinge  bi  mo  dayes,  and 
tempest  not  litil  schewinge  nygh,  now  al  the  hope 
of  oure  heel  the  was  don  awey.'    See  Medicin'e. 

J.  Hastings. 

HEART,  2h  or  a?^,  KapSia.—In  the  AV  of  the  OT 
other  Hebrew  expressions  for  the  inward  parts  of 
the  body  are  also  rendered  by  '  heart' :  e.g.  2-j^  in 
Ps  39^,  ^so  Ps  40®.  'Heart'  has  thus  the  general 
sense  of  the  midst,  the  innermost  or  hidden  part 
of  anything,  in  such  instances  as  the  '  heart  of  the 
sea,'  Ex  15® ;  of  heaven,  Dt  4"  (RV  and  AVm) ;  of  a 
tree,  2  S  18»^- ;  of  the  earth,  Mt  12». 

But  its  ruling  use  is  (1)  for  the  bodily  organ,  of 
the  centrality  of  which  as  the  seat  of  life  the 
ancients  had  on  the  whole  a  correct  view.  Since 
in  Bible  phrase  '  the  life  is  in  the  blood '  (Lv  17"), 
that  organ  which  forms  the  centre  of  its  distribu- 
tion must  have  the  most  important  place  in  the 
whole  system.  So  by  an  easy  transition  '  heart  * 
came  (2)  to  signify  the  seat  of  mans  collective 
energies,  the  focus  of  the  personal  life. 

This  secondary  or  psychical  meaning  it  holds 
unchanged  and  undisputed  through  the  whole  of 
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the  biblical  writings.  Its  prominence  as  a  psycho- 
logical term  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  other  ancient 
books  is  no  doubt  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
physical  heart  bulked  so  much  more  largely  in  the 
view  of  those  times  than  the  head  or  brain.  How 
rarely  are  any  functions  of  thought  attributed  to 
the  latter  in  the  OT  (see  only  Dn  2-»'  4--  ^- 1"  V-  " 
as  exceptions).  This  fact  introduces  the  only 
difl'erence  in  the  Bible  use  of  *  heart '  metaphorically 
from  that  of  everyday  modern  speech.  As  from 
the  fleshly  heart  goes  forth  the  blood  in  which  is 
the  animal  life,  so  from  the  heart  of  the  human 
soul  goes  forth  the  entire  mental  and  moral 
activity.  To  it  also  all  the  actions  of  the 
human  soul  return.  *  In  corde  actiones  animce 
humance  ad  ipsum  redeunt '  (Roos).  There  the 
soul  is  at  home  with  itself,  becomes  conscious  of 
doing  and  suttering  as  its  own.  '  The  heart 
knoweth  the  bitterness  of  the  soul,'  or  '  of  itself ' 
(PrU^O).  . 

Heart  is  therefore  the  organ  of  conscience,  of  self- 
knowledge,  and  indeed  of  all  knowledge.  For 
though  the  reflective  function  is  prominent,  we 
must  note  that  all  inner  human  movements  are 
denoted  by  this  word  in  Scripture  ;  the  rational 
and  intellectual  as  well  as  other.  This  is  the  main 
distinction  between  the  biblical  and  the  modem 
usage  of  the  word.  In  the  OT  it  by  no  ineans 
signifies  mainly  or  only  the  emotional  or  volitional 
elements  in  human  nature,  but  pre-eminently  the 
intellectual  (hence  3^  pN  = '  without  understanding'). 
It  is  only  in  the  later  Scriptures  that  the  Greek 
habit  or  distinguishing  the  rational  from  the 
emotional  finds  place. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  OT  uses  of  25?  and  37  is  abridged 
from  that  of  Ozf.  Heb.  Lexicon  : — 

1.  Of  the  inner  man  in  contrast  with  the  outer ;  opposed  to 
flesh  Ps  7326,  garments  JI  213,  hands  Ps  7313,  La  3«  (?),  eves  Nu 
1639,  1  S  167,  ears  Ezk  310,  mouth  Dt  30i'»,  speech  Ps  2S3  78i8. 

2.  The  inner  man,  comprehending  mind,  affectioris,  will ;  note 
e.g.  the  frequent  'with  all  the  heart  and  with  all  the  soul' 
(WfJ'^p:;!!  3?|?*'?J?)  Dt  429  6"  and  oft.;  cf.  'what  is  in  the 
heart'  (3:j'!'3  It^^)  Dt  82,  'with  the  heart'  (35^  Dy)  Dt  85. 

3.  With  specific  reference  to  mind,  e.g.  357  'iy^N  'men  of 
mind'  Job  3410-  34,  knowledge  Dt  85,  1  K  2**,  thinking,  reflection. 
Is  10',  memory  1  S  2112. 

4.  With  specific  reference  to  inclincUums,  resolutions,  deter- 
minations 0/  the  will,  e.g.  'set  the  mind  to'  ("'I'X)  1  S  73, 1  Ch 
29I8,  '  Pharaoh's  mind  was  changed'  ('s  '^  '^Sn^)  Ex  145. 

5.  With  specific  reference  to  conscience,  'my  heart  (i.e.  con- 
science) shall  not  reproach  me '  Job  276. 

6.  With  specific  reference  to  moral  character :  God  tries  the 
heart  1  Ch  2917;  'uprightness  of  heart'  Dt  95,  heart  perfect 
with  (oy)  1  K  861 ;  heart  as  seat  of  naughtiness  1  8  1728  (?),  pride 
Ps  1015  ;  heart  circumcised  or  uncircumcised  Dt  IOI6,  Lv  26*', 
hardened  Dt  230. 

7.  Heart  =  tAe  tnan  himself,  Dt  7^7  8i7  <H,  Is  14i3. 

8.  As  seat  of  the  apjjelites,  Ps  10415. 

9.  As  seat  of  emotions  artd  passions,  e.g.  joy  Is  3029,  trouble 
1  K  838,  anger  Dt  19«!,  hate  Lv  19". 

10.  As  seat  of  courage  (for  which  usually  O'l)  Dn  1125. 

Because  it  is  the  focus  of  the  personal  life,  the 
workplace  for  the  appropriation  and  assimilation 
of  every  influence,  in  '  heart,'  according  to  Scrip- 
ture, lies  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  tlie 
man.  Only  what  enters  the  heart  forms  a 
possession  of  moral  worth,  only  what  comes  from 
the  heart  is  a  moral  production.  The  Bible  places 
human  depravity  in  the  '  heart '  because  sin  is  a 
principle  which  has  its  seat  in  the  centre  of  man's 
inward  life,  and  thence  '  defiles '  the  whole  circuit 
of  his  action  (Mt  IS'"-^).  On  the  other  hand,  it 
regards  the  '  heart '  as  the  sphere  of  divine 
influence,  the  starting-point  of  all  moral  reno- 
vation :  '  The  work  of  the  law  written  in  tlieir 
hearts'  (Ro  2");  'A  new  heart  will  I  give  you' 
(Ezk  3628);  'Purifying  their  hearts  by  faith '^ (Ac 
15^).  Once  more,  the  '  heart'  as  lying  deep  within 
contains  '  the  hidden  man  '(IP  3^),  the  real  man. 
It  represents  the  true  character,  but  conceals  it ; 
hence  it  is  contrasted  with  the  '  outward  appear- 


ance,' and  is  declared  to  be  the  index  of  character 
only  for  Him  who  '  searches  the  heart  and  tries 
the  reins  of  the  children  of  men '  (1  S  16'' ;  Jer  17" 
2012). 

This  scriptural  u.sage — making  the  heart  the 
source  of  the  moral  life — lends  firmness  and  sim- 
plicity to  its  teachings  about  sin  and  grace.  That 
man's  moral  corruption  is  seated  in  his  heart  means 
that  not  the  substance  of  human  nature  or  the 
personality  of  man  is  perverted,  but  his  principles 
of  action.  That  the  saving  process  begins  with  '  a 
new  heart '  means  that  not  another  self  or  person- 
ality is  substituted,  but  that  new  principles  of 
action  are  introduced.  Hence  the  whole  doctrine 
of  sin  and  grace  is  biblically  grounded  in  a  way  to 
free  it  from  mistake  or  exaggeration. 

On  the  relation  of  the  term  Heart  to  Soul,  Spirit, 
Reins,  Conscience,  see  under  these  words. 

LiTKRATURE.— Oa^.  Beb.  Lex.  s.  3y^  and  37  ;  Cremer,  Bib.- 
Theol.  Lex.,  and  Thayer  -  Grimm.  ».  xa.piU;  Oehler,  Theol.  of 
OT,  i.  221  ff.,ii.  449;  Schultz,  OT  Theol.  ii.  248;  Weiss,  Bib. 
Theol.  of  NT  ('  Heart'  in  Index).  J.  LaIDLAW, 

HEARTH.— The  Mord  '  hearth '  is  found  in  seven 
passages  of  our  AV,  in  all  of  which,  with  one  ex- 
ception (Is  30''*),  it  has  been  discarded  by  the 
Revisers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  intro- 
duced three  times  into  their  text  (Lv  6*  [Heb.*], 
Ezk  43''-i®),  and  once  besides  in  an  explanatory 
note  in  the  margin  (Is  29^;  for  all  of  these  see 
No.  4  below). 

1.  The  primitive  domestic  hearth  was  a  mere 
depression  in  the  earthen  floor  of  the  living-room, 
where  the  family  meal  was  cooked,  and  around 
which,  in  the  cola  season,  the  family  gathered  for 
warmth.  The  Hebrew  name  for  the  hearth  was 
perhaps  npia  mOked  (Ps  102^  [Heb.'*]  '  my  bones  are 
burned  as  an  hearth '  AV  ;  but  R  V  has  '  as  a  fire- 
brand,' cf.  LXX  <pp)jyiov,  with  the  former  render- 
ing in  the  margin).  This  word  would  thus  be 
identical  in  meaning  as  well  as  in  form  with  the 
Arabic  maukid.*  The  nearly  allied  Tp;  (Is  30"), 
bv  AV  and  RV  rendered  '  hearth,'  is  more  strictly 
the  burning  mass,  a  meaning  which  many  would 
give  to  moked  (see  both  words  in  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.). 
The  same  uncertainty  attaches  to  the  form  nipo 
mOkedah  (Lv  6^  [HeD.^]  'the  burnt-ofl'ering  shall 
be  on  the  hearth'  RV;  'on  its  firewood'  RVxn), 
which  is  probably  not  an  independent  word,  but 
the  masc.  form  (m6ked)  with  suffix  (so  Dillm., 
Strack,  etc.).  A  detailed  description  of  the  modem 
Syrian  hearth  (maukdi)  is  given  by  Landberg 
(Proverbes  et  Dictons,  pp.  73,  74),  with  illustration 
(p.  455).  The  smoke  from  the  hearth,  on  which 
various  kinds  of  fuel,  wood,  charcoal,  dung,  etc. 
(see  Coal,  Fuel)  were  burned,  escaped  as  best  it 
might  through  door  or  latticed  window  (nj-ix, 
Hos  13^  AV,  RV  '  chimney '),  since  chimneys  were 
imknown  (see  Chimney). 

2.  In  the  houses  of  the  wealthier  classes,  at  least, 
braziers  or  chafing  dishes  were  in  common  use. 
Thus  Jehoiakim  on  a  memorable  occasion  had 
Jeremiah's  roll  'consumed  in  the  fire  that  was  in 
the  brazier'  (nijn  Jer  3622-23  jjy  .  ^y  \^  g^ch  case 
*  on  the  hearth ' ;  LXX  eVi  t^s  eVx<i/'as,  which  is 
ambiguous)  in  his  'winter  house.'  A  similar 
firepan  is  referred  to  in  Zee  12*  ('  like  a  pan  of  fire  * 
VK  -1V5 ;  SO  RV,  but  AV  '  like  a  hearth  of  fire '). 
Cf.  for  NT  times  Jn  18^8  21», 

3.  In  Gn  18®  Sarah  is  requested  to  '  make  cakes 
upon  the  hearth '  ( AV),  for  which  R  V  has,  more 
literally,  '  make  cakes.'  The  cakes  in  question, 
termed  'ugOth  (n't:;;),  were  really  baked  '  upon  the 
hearth '  by  being  covered  with  the  hot  ashes,  and 
are  therefore  accurately  rendered  by  the  Vulgate 

•  So  Del.  in  loc,  and  Siegfried-Stade's  Lex.  For  other  possible 
significations  of  tpis  see  Bsethgcn's  note  in  tiis  llai^dkommentar, 
in  loc. 
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subcinericios  panes  (LXX  e^Kpvtpiixi).     See  BREAD, 
vol.  i.  p.  318. 

4.  W  o  have  seen  (under  No.  1  above)  that, 
according  to  a  possible  interpretation,  the  top  of 
the  altar  of  burnt-otfering  was  known  as  its 
•  hearth '  (Lv  6*  [Heb.=»]  in  RV).  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  description  in  Sirach  of  Simon  the  high 
priest  standing  '  by  the  hearth  of  the  altar '  (e<rrwj 
■wop  iffxdpa  fiufiov.  Sir  SO*-).  The  upper  portion  of 
the  altar  also  receives  a  special  name  from  Ezekiel, 
viz.  'Ar€el  Cx'ix^,  so  Kere  43^*-^®),  the  origin  and 
precise  significance  of  which  are  uncertain.  Most 
recent  scholars  are  in  favour  of  the  meaning 
adopted  by  the  Revisers,  '  altar  hearth '  ( A  V 
wrongly  'altar.'*). 

The  enigmatical  term  Arid  (Ww),  by  which 
Isaiah  (29^-)  designates  Jerusalem,  is  also,  by 
various  modem  writers,  understood  in  this  sense 
of  'altar  hearth'  (cf.  RVm  'hearth  of  God.'  See 
comm.  of  Duhm  and  Skinner,  t«  loc. ;  also  Abiel 
in  voL  i.  with  reff.  there,  to  which  add  Cheyne, 
Isaiah,  in  Haupt's  '  Polychrome  Bible'). 

A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 

HEATH  (^S^j^  'ar'ar,  "ign^^  'drO'er,  aypio/ivpiKTi,  8r<n 
iypioi,  myrica).  —  This  is  AV  trandation  of  the 
Hebrew  name  of  a  plant  growing  in  the  desert, 
doubtless  identical  with  the  'ar'ar  of  the  Arabs, 
Juniperus  Photnicea,  L.,  which  grows  on  the  W. 
face  of  the  range  of  the  mountains  of  Edom,  over- 
looking the  'Arabah.  Its  branches,  clothed  with 
minute  scale-like  leaves,  mav  well  entitle  it  to  the  ■ 
name  'naked  tree'  (AVm  Jer  48*).  In  this  and  ; 
the  only  other  passage  where  the  word  occurs  (Jer 
17®),  RVm  has  '  a  tamarisk  tree.'  There  is  another 
species  of  Juniper,  called  by  the  Arabs  'ar'ar.  It 
is  J.  oxycedrus,  L.  This  species  is  not,  however, 
a  desert  plant.  It  grows  in  the  middle  and  sub- 
alpine  regions  of  Syria.  It  is  unlikely  that  this  is 
the  plant  referred  to.  One  species  of  heath,  Erica 
verticUlata,  Forsk.,  groWson  sandstone  and  chalky 
rocks,  at  an  altitude  of  from  3»X)  to  3500  ft.,  on  the 
W.  face  of  Lebanon  and  the  chains  to  the  north- 
ward. This  cannot  be  the  plant  intended.  There 
are  no  heaths  in  the  desert.  G.  E.  Post. 

HEATHEN.— The  title  'Nations'  in  Scripture 
(Heb.  Goiim,  Gr.  Ethnes,  originally  covering  the 
nations  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  soon  comes  to 
designate  exclusively  the  non-Jews,  the  uncircum- 
cised.  Scripture  casts  its  view,  and  it  is  a  sym- 
pathetic view,  over  the  whole  human  race,  before 
it  treats  of  the  forefathers  of  the  Israelites  in 
particular.  Though  many  of  the  Jews  of  later 
times  became  proudly  exclusive  in  their  treatment 
of  those  who  did  not  belong  to  the  pri\'ileged 
people,  the  religion  of  Scripture  gives  no  warrant 
for  such  an  attitude  on  their  part ;  it  is  funda- 
mentally characterized  by  the  spirit  of  humanity. 
The  synopsis  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth  given  in 
Gn  10,  bj'  connecting  them  all  with  Noah,  pre- 
sents them  as  related  to  each  other  like  kinsmen. 
Dillmann  {Genesis,  p.  176)  points  out  how  other 
races  too,  Egyptians  and  Phtenicians,  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians,  even  Indians  and  Persians,  had 
a  certain  knowledge  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, but  usually  paid  little  attention  to  foreigners, 
except  when  influencetl  by  political  or  commercial 
reasons,  and  often  despised  them  as  mere  bar- 
barians. '  Here  in  Genesis,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
the  peoples  that  were  kno\\-n  by  repute,  most  of 
whom  could  not  have  stood  in  any  intimate  rela- 
tion to  the  countrymen  of  the  "writer,  are  included 
in  his  survey.  All  the  divisions  of  mankind  are 
collected  in  a  genealogical  tree,  and  Israel  is  held 
to  be  only  an  ordinary  branch  on  the  stock  of 
•  For  "jttvin  har'el,  Ezk  iS^  (RV  'upper  altar 'X  we  should 
read  as  above  'jK'-atrt,  or  perhaps  throughout  '?iracn,  as  on  the 
Moabite  Stone  (Smend  and  Socin,  lines  12, 17)u 


imiversal  humanity.'  The  same  breadth  of  out- 
look is  indicated  in  the  announcements  that  God 
created  -man  in  His  ovin  image  (Gn  1^),  that  He 
blessed  Noah  and  his  sons,  and  assigned  a  penalty 
for  the  shedding  of  man's  blood  (Gn  9'-*).  Even 
in  giving  the  promise  of  special  favour  to  Abraham 
and  his  seed,  God  showed  Himself  gracious  to  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  world  as  well.  One  race 
was  chosen  and  disciplined  for  the  ultimate  good 
of  the  whole.  In  Abraham  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  were  to  be  blessed  (Gn  12*). 

At  the  same  time,  we  see  the  severest  treatment 
of  the  heathen  approved  of  in  the  OT.  Efforts 
were  made  to  extirpate  the  Canaanites  after  the 
land  of  Pal.  was  entered,  and  the  OT  represents 
that  it  was  a  great  sin  to  spare  them  (Ex  23*'"*, 
Nu  33*^,  Dt  20i«^).  The  disaster  that  befell  the 
Canaanites  is  viewed,  however,  as  the  consequence 
of  their  utter  moral  corruption,  their  grievous  sin 
against  the  light  of  nature ;  the  reflection  stirred 
by  their  ruin  is  comparable  to  that  which  is  now 
occasioned  by  the  action  of  inexorable  laws  of 
Providence  on  demoralized  nations  of  modem 
times.  Israel  was  commanded  to  make  no  mar- 
riages with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  that  re- 
mained (Jos  23"),  and  to  make  no  league  with 
them  (Jg  2*).  The  prophets  had  an  arduous 
struggle  to  keep  Israel's  worship  of  J"  separate 
from  that  which  was  contaminated  by  the  idola- 
trous heathen  rites  as  practised  on  the  high  places. 
Heathenism,  with  its  distinguishing  feature  of 
idolatry,  remained  a  congenital  faith,  even  to  the 
people  of  God,  and  spiritual  monotheism  was  a 
new  thing  which  was,  for  obvious  reasons,  repug- 
nant to  them.  The  centralization  of  Jewish  wor- 
ship at  the  temple,  as  enjoined  in  Dt,  was  mainly 
due  to  the  purpose  of  the  prophets  to  isolate 
the  chosen  people  from  all  their  heathen  neigh- 
bours. The  natural,  racial,  inherited  proclivities 
of  the  Israelites  could  not  be  extinguished,  and 
the  nation  could  not  advance  in  the  knowledge 
and  service  of  the  true  God  otherwise  than  by 
the  method  of  seclusion  from  the  surrounding 
tribes. 

The  prophets,  however,  far  from  cherishing  a 
spirit  of  blmd  hostility  towards  the  heathen,  fore- 
see the  day  when  the  nations  will  be  gathered 
into  the  one  family  of  God's  people,  having  rest 
and  comfort,  and  enjoying  the  blessings  of  the 
law  that  goes  forth  from  Jerusalem.  The  golden 
age  of  the  world,  according  to  the  OT,  is  in  the 
future,  and  the  heathen  will  participate  in  its 
glory  (Is  40-66).  The  Bk.  of  Jonah  sets  forth 
God's  tender  regard  for  the  heathen. 

Jewish  exclusiveness  as  towards  the  heathen 
culminates  in  the  post-exilic  age.  The  Jews  being 
shorn  of  political  influence,  became  the  more  con- 
firmed in  their  devorion  to  their  faith,  and  hedged 
it  round  with  an  elaborate  system  of  ritual  (the 
Levitical  law).  The  barrier  between  them  and 
the  heathen  thus  became  more  impassable  than 
ever. 

As  the  Greeks  spread  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediter.,  and  their  speech  and  customs  became 
more  prevalent  (2  Mac  4^*^-)>  they,  as  the  principal 
representatives,  stood  for  the  heathen  generally 
(Ro  10'2,  1  Co  10»2  1213,  Gal  3^ ;  cf.  Jn  7^). 

The  Jewish  view  of  the  heathen  is  marked  by 
conflicting  elements,  and  needs  to  be  supersedeo. 
The  heathen  are  at  once  held  in  repugnance,  and 
called  to  the  highest  honour. 

Christianity  was,  in  the  first  instance,  a  develop- 
ment and  modificadon  of  Judaism.  As  the  world 
had  needed  preparation  for  the  coming  of  Christ, 
so  He  took  up  the  work  which  was  begun  among 
the  Jews  and  completed  it.  But  the  principle  of 
universalism  is  involved  in  His  doctrine  of  the 
kingdom  of  Giod  as  a  kingdom  of  righteousness 
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and  love ;  in  His  doctrine  of  God  as  the  Father 
of  individual  spirits,  who  welcomes  the  returning 

{jrodigal  on  the  sole  condition  that  he  repents  and 
las  faitli  (Lk  15) ;  or,  ai,'ain,  in  His  announcement 
that  God  is  a  sj)irit,  who  must  be  Morshipped  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  (Jn  4^).  God  is  the  Father 
of  all,  and  the  conditions  of  acceptance  with  God 
are  such  as  all  men  can  and  ought  to  fullil. 

What  was  implicit  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ  on 
this  matter  was  made  explicit,  after  a  period  of 
conflict  with  the  other  apostles,  by  St.  Paul.  To 
the  latter  there  is  no  distinction  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  except  that  the  Jews,  as  being  the  better 
prepared,  through  the  oracles  of  God  entrusted  to 
them,  have  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  gospel 
first  (Ro  3-).  But  the  (ientiles,  too,  have  had  a 
measure  of  training  by  the  law,  that  which  is 
known  througli  nature  and  conscience ;  and  if 
tliey  turn  to  God  and  keep  the  law,  their  uncir- 
cumcision  will  be  counted  to  them  for  circumcision 
(Ito  2"-^).  In  all  this  a  continuous  plan  is  seen 
to  be  worked  out  by  God,  for  those  wlio  sincerely 
believe  are  the  true  descendants  of  Abraham, 
having  his  faith ;  and  they  are  the  truly  circum- 
cised, for  true  circumcision  is  of  the  heart  (Ro 
2fr.). 

According  to  the  gospel,  heathenism  proves  to 
be,  not  a  matter  of  nationality,  but  of  spirit  and 
character.  So  in  the  OT  the  moral  aspect  of  it 
is  frequently  emphasized,  especially  in  the  Psalms, 
where  heathenism  is  often  synonymous  with  wick- 
edness. Its  essence  is  set  forth  by  Christ  in 
Mt  6*^-  ^^.  To  the  heathen  mind  God  is  a  power 
that  needs  to  be  appeased  or  conciliated  for  rvorldly 
purposes.  The  world  only  is  sought  with  desire — 
protection  from  disease  or  misfortune,  material 
prosperity,  enjoyment  bodily  or  mental.  By  the 
laithful  spirit,  on  the  other  liand,  religion  is  made 
the  first  choice,  and  the  God  who  is  worshipped 
is  seen  in  His  true  character,  is  recognized  as  the 
true  God  ;  He  is  reverenced  as  a  righteous  Spirit, 
and  loved  more  tlian  aught  else  for  His  fatherly 
goodness.  In  this  way  distinctions  of  race,  name, 
or  profession  pass  over  into  such  as  are  moral  and 
spiritual.    See  FoREiaNER,  Gentile,  Ger. 

G.  Ferries. 

HEAVEN. — The  word  'heaven'  is  used  in  a 
varietj-  of  senses  in  the  OT  and  NT,  but  especially 
in  that  of  the  dwelling-place  of  God,  the  abode 
from  which  Christ  came  and  to  which  He  has 
returned,  and  the  destination  of  the  perfected 
saints.  The  etymological  associations  of  the  term 
are  extensive.  It  is  of  uncertain  root,  though  it 
may  be  connected  with  the  Lat.  capere,  and  the 
Eng.  have  and  heave.  It  appears  in  ditierent  forms 
in  many  European  languages,  Sw.  fiefva,  Da. 
haeve,  Go.  hafjan,  Ic.  hefja,  hifinn,  Ger.  heben, 
OHG  hcffan,  AS  hebban,  ME  heuen  ;  Chaucer,  CT, 
552 ;  in  Robert  of  Gloucester,  however,  hebben. 
(SeeSkeat,  Etymol.  Diet."). 

In  the  OT  it  usually  represents  d^c?*,  Aram. 
]:qv,  which  expresses  '  heaven '  in  respect  of  its 
height ;  and  in  the  NT  ovpavds,  oiipavol,  which  may 
be  connected  with  6pvvfii  =  fift,  heave  (cf.  Ger.  Luft, 
Scot.  *  the  lift '),  and  the  Vedic  varuna,  from  var— 
tcgere  (see  M.  MUller,  Oxford  Essays,  p.  41).  In 
the  LXX  oipavds  stands  not  only  for  c^D^",  n;.?-^,  but 
also  for  hit,  rfiVx,  ciis,  prsp,  nisin,  '?3fi,  ninp,  ypn.  In 
our  AV  the  word  '  heaven '  represents  in  addition 
to  D:?v'  mainly  three  words  or  different  significa- 
tions, y'p"j,  Dhc,  D'pijy.  But  there  are  also  certain 
words  of  which  it  is  erroneously  made  the  equiva- 
lent. One  of  these  is  the  term  '75^3,  which  expresses 
the  idea  of  roundness,  and  is  rendered  '  heaven  '  in 
Ps  77'^  ( AV),  as  if  it  meant  the '  round  orb  of  the  sky,' 
but  which  conveys  rather  the  notion  of  a '  whirl, '  and 
may  be  best  renaered  '  whirlwind '  (so  RV).  Another 
is  ni2-ii',  in  Ps  68^,  in  the  description  of  J"  riding 


'  on  the  heavens.'  But  while  the  term  might  be 
taken,  as  it  is  by  some,  in  the  sense  of  the  large 
expanse  of  the  slcy,  it  is  more  accordant  with  its 
usual  meaning  to  take  it  in  the  sense  of  '  deserts.' 
Another  is  the  term  D'pn;?,  which  is  rendered 
'darkness'  by  the  Syr.  and  the  Vulg.,  and 
'  heavens '  in  the  AV  in  Is  5** ;  but  it  means 
properly  'droppings,'  'clouds,'  and  expresses  prob- 
ably the  idea  or  the  clouds  ready  to  discharge  their 
rains.  In  Ps  89^'  ^,  too,  the  word  pnp  is  rendered 
'  heaven,'  which  properly  denotes  '  dust,'  and  may 
best  be  rendered  the  '  clouds '  or  the  '  skies.' 

The  chief  ideas  attached  to  the  word  '  heaven ' 
in  the  OT,  therefore,  are  the  following.  It  is 
used  (1)  in  the  largest  sense,  to  signify  the  one 
half  of  the  whole  system  of  things,  the  upper 
division  of  the  created  world,  the  phrase  '  the 
heavens  and  the  earth '  expressing  the  universe  as 
a  whole  (Gn  V).  More  specifically  it  is  used  (2) 
to  denote  the  firmament  {(TTep^ufw.),  the  sky,  the 
expanse  which  God  made  on  the  second  day  of  His 
creative  work,  after  the  formation  of  the  '  earth  ' 
and  the  institution  of  '  day'  and  '  night'  (Gn  1*-  *). 
This  '  expanse '  is  represented  as  dividing  the 
waters  above  from  the  waters  beneath.  In  speak- 
ing of  it  in  its  diflerent  aspects,  the  OT  writers 
employ  a  great  variety  of  terms,  both  literal  and 
boldly  metaphorical,  which  naturally  move  within 
the  limits  of  the  popular  conceptions  that  pre- 
vailed among  the  Semitic  ana  other  ancient 
peoples  on  the  subiect  of  the  system  of  things,  and 
the  place  which  the  earth  held  in  it  as  its  centre 
and  the  proper  object  of  God's  creative  action.  The 
simple  ideas  which  meet  us  in  ancient  Greek  poetry 
(cf.  Homer,  //.  xvii.  425,  Od.  iii.  2  ;  Pindar,  01.  Od. 
10,  Nem.  vi.  3)  and  in  the  oldest  literature  of  the 
East  {e.g.  the  Vedic  hymns,  the  Babylonian  tablets, 
etc. ),  are  also  expressed  in  the  OT.  The  '  firma- 
ment,' or  vault  or  heaven,  is  described  in  terms  of 
a  strong  cover,  curtain,  or  roof  provided  for  the 
earth  (Is  4(F-',  Ps  104-),  resting  on  pillars,  on  the 
mountains  and  the  Avaters  of  the  earth  (2  S  22*,  Job 
26",  Pr  8^-^).  Its  beauty  is  described  as  that  of 
crystal  or  sapphire  (Ex  24»»,  Job  3^,  Ezk  l^e--").  It 
is  represented  as  the  region  of  the  fowls,  the  winds, 
the  clouds  (Dn  4^^  7"*  ^*).  In  it  the  ancient  Heb- 
rews, like  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (cf.  Plutarch, 
De  plac.  phil.  2",  Pliny,  2^^),  conceived  God  to 
have  placed  the  fixed  stars  and  the  planets  (Gn  1", 
Is  14^=^  34^). 

It  is  used  also  (3)  to  denote  the  peculiar  abode 
of  Deity,  with  which  the  ideas  of  elevation, 
majesty,  glory,  power,  holiness,  unchan<^eableness 
are  associated.  It  is  the  place  to  which  prayer 
ascends  (2  Ch  30^"^),  which  makes  J"'s  throne  (Is  6^ 
66^),  which  is  His  peculiar  possession  in  contrast 
with  the  earth  which  He  has  given  to  the  sons  of 
men  (Ps  1 15'«).  It  is  the  '  height '  or  '  heights '  (Job 
221-,  Ps  148^),  supramundane,  above  the  firmament 
and  all  created  thinn;s  (Ps  29^- 1»  104-- »).  As  the 
dwelling-place  of  God  it  is  described  in  terms  of  a 
temple,  a  sanctuary,  a  palace,  a  throne  ( Ps  1 1*,  Mic  1*, 
Hab  2-'"  etc.).  I'he  ideas  of  the  supramundane 
abode  are  taken  so  naturally  from  the  visible 
things  of  the  mundane  holy  place,  which  was  the 
centre  of  the  Jewish  worship  of  God  and  the  place 
where  He  was  specially  to  be  found,  that  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  was 
immediately  in  the  writer's  thought  (e.g.  in  Is  6  ; 
see  Riehm,  HW,  under  the  word  Himmcl).  It  is 
the  place,  too,  in  which  God  has  His  court  of  angels 
(Job  P  2>,  implicitly).  But  while  it  is  often  thus 
spoken  of  as  the  peculiar  habitation  of  God,  it  is 
also  described  as  incapable  of  containing  Him,  and 
the  prophets  declare  His  greatness  to  be  such  as  to 
surpass  all  the  bounds  of  space  and  all  idea  of 
residence  within  the  limits  even  of  the  heaven  of 
heavens  (Is  40»«  66I ;  cf.  1  K  8"). 
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But  it  is  also  used,  (4),  in  the  eschatolo^ical  sense, 
to  express  the  new  constitution  of  things  which 
shall  in  the  end  take  the  place  of  the  present  im- 
perfect order.  In  many  passages  the  quality  of  the 
changeless  and  enduring  is  ascribed  to  '  heaven,' 
especially  in  contrast  with  the  mutable  earth  and 
the  perishable  life  of  man  (Jos  11*',  Ps  72*- '^*  " 
89»,  Jer  31»- »  33»- »).  But  it  is  also  exhibited 
as  an  aspect  of  the  changeful  and  transitory,  as 
contrasted  vrith  the  changeless  being  and  eternal 
years  of  God  Himself  (Ps  102»-",  Is  51«).  And  the 
OT  looks  forward  to  a  day  of  divine  judgment, 
the  issue  of  which  shall  be  the  dissolution  of  the 
present  order,  the  renewal  of  the  system  of  things, 
and  the  creation  of  a  glorious  condition  of  which 
s  restored  heaven  shall  form  part  (Is  65"  66"). 

The  NT  takes  over  the  general  OT   idea    of 

*  heaven,'  but  with  certain  differences  and  enlarge- 
ments. It  has  the  same  general  conception  of 
'heaven '  as  a  region  above  earth.  As  the  OT  ^peaks 
of  a  ladder  reaching  to  heaven  (Gn  28'*),  of  Elijah 
as  going  '  up '  in  a  whirlwind  to  heaven  (2  K  2"),  of 
the  'heights'  of  heaven  (Job  11*),  etc.,  so  the  NT 
speaks  of  the  angels  of  Gk)d  ascending  and  descend- 
ing in  relation  to  heaven  (Jn  I''),  of  St.  Paul  as 

*  caught  up  '  to  the  third  heaven  (2  Co  12^),  of  St. 
John  as  seeing  a  door  opened  in  heaven  and  hearing 
a  voice  saying,  '  Come  up  hither '  (Rev  4'),  of  the 
holy  city  as  descending  from  God  out  of  heaven 
(Rev  21-),  etc.  In  the  NT  it  is  also  the  name 
given  to  the  peculiar  dwelling-place  of  God,  and 
Christ's  doctrine  of  God  as  our  *  Father  in  heaven ' 
adds  to  the  OT  conception  of  its  majesty  and 
remoteness  and  holiness  the  new  ideas  of  security, 
grace,  and  love.  The  whole  conception  of  heaven 
as  the  habitation  of  Deity  is  made  more  definite 
by  its  being  presented  as  the  scene  of  the  present 
life  and  activity  of  Christ.  It  is  the  place  from 
which  He  came  to  earth  and  to  which  He  re- 
ascended  (Mk  IB'',  Lk  24^1,  Ac  1") ;  the  habitation 
which  '  must  receive  '  Him  '  until  the  times  of  the 
restitution  of  all  things '  (Ac  3-') ;  the  scene  of  His 
present  reign  and  His  present  work.  In  heaven  He 
is  in  '  the  presence  of  God '  (He  9**),  and  there  His 
glory  can  be  seen  (Jn  17**).  The  scene  of  Christ's 
risen  life  and  the  work  of  intercession  which  He 
carries  on  in  it  are  described  ^^-ith  special  fulness 
in  the  Ep.  to  the  Heb.,  and  in  terms  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  sanctuary,  its  conditions,  its  sanctities,  and 
its  services  (He  8*  "**•  9**).  Heaven  is  also  the  abode 
of  the  angels  (Mt  18"  22",  Rev  3'),  and  the  place 
from  which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  sent  down  (1  P  1"*). 

It  is  chiefly  in  its  eschatological  applications 
that  the  word  '  heaven  '  is  used  in  the  NT.  The 
idea  of  a  renewal  of  heaven  as  well  as  earth  that 
is  associated  in  the  OT  with  the  judgment  of  the 
end,  is  given  more  distinctly  in  the  NT.  In  certain 
large  and  significant  passages  the  NT  speaks  of 
a  redemption  of  the  whole  creation  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption  (Ro  8*'),  of  a  gathering 
together  and  a  reconciliation  of  things  in  heaven 
as  well  as  things  on  earth  (Eph  V,  Col  1*"),  of  a 
time  of  the  restitution  of  all  things  (Ac  3*'),  of  a 
day  when  all  things  shall  be  made  new  (Rev  21'), 
of  the  formation  of  a  '  new  heaven  '  as  well  as  '  a 
new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness '  (2  P 
31*-  ^,  Rev  211).  The  NT  associates  this  renewal 
of  the  heavens  with  Christ's  Second  Coming  and 
the  Final  Judgment,  and  connects  the  hope  of  a 
new  scene  and  order  for  man's  life  with  that  of  the 
final  perfection  of  his  life.  Further,  in  the  NT 
'  heaven '  is  in  particular  the  final  home  of  the 
righteous.  It  is  the  place  which  Christ  has  gone 
to  prepare  for  them  f  Jn  14*),  the  place  from  which 
He  is  to  come  ^vith  His  holv  angels  (Mt  24**,  ilk 
U^,  Lk  21=^,  Rev  V)  for  the  final  arbitrament  of 
things,  and  into  which  His  own  shall  be  received 
that  they  may  be  with  Him  and  see  His  glory 
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(Mt  5"  Lk  6*»,  2  Cor  5\  Eph  6»,  He  10"  etc.). 
So  it  is  the  sum  of  all  good,  and  the  goal  of  man's 
hope  (Mt  6«»,  Lk  6^  ICP,  Ph  3*.  1  P  1*,  He  12*»). 

There  are  other  questions  regarding  the  '  heaven ' 
of  the  Bible  which  are  of  interest  and  require 
consideration.  Some  relate  to  the  use  of  the  term, 
others  to  the  ideas  of  heaven  which  find  expression 
in  the  Scriptures.  Among  these  is  the  question 
whether  the  word'  heaven 'or  'heavens'  occurs  either 
in  the  OT  or  in  the  NT  as  a  metonymy  for  God. 
The  Jew  of  later  times  had  so  exaggerated  a  sense 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  divine  name,  that  he  did  not 
allow  himself  to  utter  the  most  proper  designation 
of  God,  but  had  recourse  to  equivalents.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  to  show  that  by  our  Lord's  time 
the  word  '  heaven '  or  '  heavens '  was  in  frequent  use 
in  this  way  ;  and  it  is  held  by  not  a  few  competent 
scholars  that  the  Jewish  formula  c:c7  nia^  is  an 
instance  of  this,  and  that  St.  Matthew's  phrase, 
'  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  is  literally  the  same  as 
'  the  kingdom  of  Grod,'  which  is  the  expression  of  the 
other  evangelists  and  of  St.  Paul  (see  Cremer,  Bib.- 
theol.  Lex.,  sub  voce  ^atriXeia  ;  Thayer's  Lex.,  sub 
voce  oipayk;  Edersheim's  Zi/is  and  Times  of  Jesus 
the  Messiah,  i.  265 ;  Jhrb.  f.  prot.  Theol.  1876, 
p.  166,  etc.  ;  Schiirer,  HJP,  Eng.  tr.  div.  n. 
vol.  ii.  p.  171).  The  instances  of  this  use  furnished 
bv  the  Bible  are  at  the  best  very  scanty,  and  even 
the  most  probable  cases  are  negatived  bv  many. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  at  least  one  sufcciently 
clear  instance  in  the  OT  (Dn  4*^),  and  another, 
though  more  disputable,  in  the  NT  (Lk  15'®),  where, 
however,  it  may  be  (as  it  is  taken,  e.g.,  by  Meyer 
and  others)  a  personification  of  the  heavenly  world 
'  as  injured  and  offended.' 

Another  question  is  whether  the  conception 
of  a  series  of  heavens  is  found  in  the  Scriptures. 
This  has  been  answered  in  the  negative,  and  the 
terms  which  seem  to  imply  the  influence  of  such  a 
conception  have  been  taken  for  plurals  of  majesty, 
or  large,rhetorical  expressions  of  the  idea  of  infinity. 
But  the  evidence  is  all  in  favour  of  the  affirma- 
tive answer.  The  plural  form  of  the  Hebrew  word 
points  in  that  direction.  Much  more  decidedly 
is  this  the  case  with  such  forms  as  '  the  heaven  of 
heavens '  (Dt  W\  1  K  8*^,  Ps  148*),  '  all  the 
heavens' (Eph  4i»  RV),  'the  third  heaven'  (2  Co 
12*).  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  peculiar  phrase 
'  in  the  heavenly  places,'  or  '  in  the  heavenlies ' 
{iw  Totj  irovpayiois),  which  occurs  five  times  in  the 
Ep.  to  the  Eph.  (l*-*  2^  3'»  6«),  and  has  in  each  a 
local  sense.  To  which  must  be  added  the  idea  of 
Christ  as  the  great  High  Priest  who  has  '  passed 
through  the  heavens '  (He  4'*),  and  is  '  made 
higher  than  the  heavens' (He  7**).  The  affirma- 
tive reply  is  also  in  harmony  with  the  fact  that 
the  idea  of  a  plurality  of  heavens  prevailed  among 
other  ancient  peoples,  and  in  particular  among 
those  that  were  in  contact  with  the  Jewish  nation 
at  different  periods  of  its  history,  such  as  the 
Babylonians  and  the  Persians.  This  conclusion  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  large  place  which  is  given 
to  this  idea  in  the  Rabbinical  literature,  and  in 
the  apocalyptic  and  other  pseudepigraphic  books, 
both  Jewisli  and  Christian, — especially  the  Slavonic 
Enoch,  the  apocalyptic  parts  of  the  'testaments  of 
the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  4  Ezra,  the  Ascension  of 
Isaiah,  the  Apocalypses  of  Moses,  Enra,  John, 
Isaac,  Jacob. 

With  this  is  connected  the  further  question 
whether  the  plurality  that  is  recognized  is  one  of 
three  heavens  or  of  seven.  It  has  been  thought 
by  some  that  only  the  idea  of  a  series  of  three 
heavens  is  found  in  Scripture.  It  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  some  (Estius,  Le  Clerc,  Bengel)  to  be 
the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  that  there  are  only  three 
heavens.  Origen  (Con.  Cels.  \i.  p.  289)  denied 
that  St.  Paul  had  the  idea  of  seven  heavens,  and  the 
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idea  of  a  threefold  heaven  obtained  a  considerable 
place  in  the  CImrch  (Suicer,  Thes.  ii.  p.  520,  etc.). 
iJut  tlie  evidence  wliich  bears  out  tiie  existence 
of  the  idea  of  a  plurality  of  heavens  also  favours 
the  idea  of  a  sevenfold  series  of  heavens.  Among 
tlie  Babylonians  a  sevenfold  division  of  heavens 
seems  to  have  prevailed.  They  had  the  conception 
of  seven  world-zones  ;  they  surrounded  their  cities, 
Erech  and  Erbatana,  with  seven  walls ;  they 
thought  of  hell  as  divided  into  seven  parts  by 
seven  walls.  And  though  no  explicit  reference  to 
it  appears  to  have  been  discovered  as  yet  among 
the  inscriptions,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
their  lieaven  was  also  divided  into  seven  sections 
(Jen.sen,  Kosm.  der  Bahijl.  [)p.  232-252;  Sayce, 
Hib.  Led.  pp.  221-227).  In  the  Zoroastrian  books, 
but  not  in  the  earliest,  we  find  the  idea  of  a  suc- 
cession of  seven  heavens,  which  were  traversed 
by  Sosioch  in  seven  days,  Zarathrustra  himself 
occupying  a  golden  throne  in  the  seventh.  The 
Jews  were  familiar,  too,  with  the  planets,  of 
which  four  are  mentioned  by  name  in  the  OT 
(2  K  IT''",  Am  5^,  Is  14>'«  46^  65").  The  same  con- 
ception of  seven  heavens  appears  to  have  been 
almost  universal  among  the  liabbis,  only  R.  Jiida 
being  mentioned  as  diverging  from  the  general 
doctrine,  and  teaching  the  existence  of  but  two 
heavens.  The  pseudepigraphic  writings,  and  very 
definitely  the  Slavonic  Enoch  and  the  Testa- 
ments of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  give  the  same 
enumeration  of  the  heavens,  and  describe  them  at 
length.  It  is  hazardous  to  infer,  as  Meyer  does, 
from  the  notice  of  Paradise  in  2  Co  12*  that  St.  Paul 
thought  of  it  as  higher  than  the  third  heaven  and 
belonging  to  a  fourth  heaven  ;  for  in  the  pseud- 
epigraphic literature  Paradise  is  repeatedly  repre- 
sented as  being  in  the  third  heaven.  But,  in  view 
of  the  evidence,  the  most  reasonable  conclusion  is 
that  the  conception  of  the  heavens  which  pervades 
the  OT  and  tlie  NT  (not  excepting  the  Pauline 
writings,  though  St.  Paul  mentions  only  the  third 
heaven  and  Paradise)  is  that  of  a  series  of  seven 
heavens. 

This  idea  of  a  plurality  of  heavens  as  it  appears 
in  the  Biblical  writings,  however,  is  free  from  the 
extravagances  and  puerilities  which  we  find  associ- 
ated with  it  in  the  extra-canonical  literature.  In 
the  Testaments  of  tlie  Twelve  Patriarchs,  e.g., 
curious  details  are  given  of  each  of  the  several 
heavens.  The  first  is  full  of  darkness  and  gloom  ; 
the  second,  of  lire,  ice,  and  snow.  The  third  con- 
tains the  hosts  that  are  to  execute  judgment  on 
the  spirits  of  deceit  and  of  Beliar.  In  the  fourth 
are  thrones  and  authorities ;  in  the  fiftli  and  the 
sixth  are  angels  with  diHerent  offices.  In  the 
seventh  dwells  the  Great  Glory.  In  the  Slavonic 
Enoch  there  is  a  still  more  elaborate  description. 
In  the  first  heaven,  it  is  there  said,  are  'a  very 
great  sea,'  and  '  the  elders  and  tlie  rulers  of  the 
stars,'  and  treasuries  of  snow,  ice,  clouds,  and 
dew.  In  the  second  are  the  prisoners  reserved  for 
eternal  judgment.  In  the  third  are  found  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  and  the  tree  of  life  and  an  olive 
tree  ever  distilling  oil.  In  the  fourth  are  seen  tlie 
course  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  angels,  and  the 
phoenixes  and  the  clialkidri  tliat  wait  upon  the 
sun.  In  the  fifth  are  the  watchers,  troubled  and 
silent,  on  account  of  their  fallen  brethren.  In  the 
sixth  are  seven  bands  of  angels,  very  bright  and 
glorious,  students  of  the  courses  of  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  also  the  angels  over  the  souls  of  men,  >vith 
.seven  phoDnixcs,  seven  cherubim,  and  seven  six- 
winged  creatures.  In  the  seventli  are  the  heavenly 
hosts,  the  ten  great  orders  of  an<'els,  and  the  Lord 
Himself  on  His  lofty  throne.  In  the  liabbinical 
books  we  find  similar  trivialities.  In  the  Bcrcsh. 
rabba,  c.  6,  the  Bainmidbar  rabba,  c.J7,  and  tlie 
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several  heavens  are  given  in  extreme  and  fanciful 
detail.  The  first  or  lowest  heaven  is  called  Vilon 
(pV*!,  Lat.  velum),  and  is  empty.  The  second  is 
called  Itakta,  and  contains  tlie  sun,  moon,  and 
stars.  The  third  is  called  ShcchaJcim,  and  contains 
the  mills  that  grind  the  manna  lor  the  righteous. 
The  fourth  is  called  Zcbid,  and  in  it  are  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  tenij)!*',  the  altar,  and 
Michael.  The  fifth  is  named  Maon,  in  which  are 
the  'hosts  of  angels,  praising  God  by  night,  but 
keeping  silent  by  day  that  God  maj-  liear  the 
praises  of  Israel.  The  sixth  is  named  Machon, 
and  it  holds  the  treasuries  of  the  snow,  hail,  rain, 
and  dew.  The  seventh  is  known  as  Aravuth,  the 
seat  of  judgment  and  righteousness,  with  the 
treasuries  of  life,  peace,  and  blessing.  In  it,  too, 
are  the  souls  of  the  righteous  dead,  tiie  spirits  and 
souls  of  men  yet  to  be  born,  and  the  dew  with 
which  the  dead  shall  be  awaked.  And  in  it  are 
the  Seraphim,  Ophannim,  Chayyoth,  and  other 
orders  of  angels  (cf.  Dante,  Par.  c.  27),  and  God 
Himself  on  His  eternal  throne.  The  Ascension  of 
Isaiah  gives  another  incongruous  description  of  the 
series  of  heavens. 

Similar  speculations,  and,  if  possible,  even  more 
tasteless  and  absurd,  appear  to  have  been  indulged 
in  by  certain  heretical  leaders  and  their  sects. 
Irenaeus  (Con^  Hcer.  bk.  i.  c.  v.  2)  and  Tertullian 
(Adv.  Valent.  20)  speak  of  the  fancies  of  the 
Valentinians  on  the  subject.  From  Irenaius  (Adv. 
Hcer.  bk.  i.  c.  xxx,  4,  5),  Origen  (Con.  Cels.  vi.  31), 
and  Epiph.  (Ha;r.  xxvi.  10),  we  learn  also  that  the 
Ophites  held  the  doctrine  of  a  Hebdomad  of  heavens 
ruled  by  seven  potentates.  Others,  e.g.  the  Gnostic 
Marcus  (Iren.  Adv.  Umr.  bk.  i.  c.  xvii.  1),  reckoned 
eight  heavens,  and  Basilides  (August.  iJe  U(cr.  i.  4) 
held  there  were  365.  Nor  are  the  Christian  apoca- 
lypses, such  as  the  Apoc.  Mosis,  the  AiJOC.  E-sdrae, 
the  Apoc.  Johannis,  less  given  to  such  specula- 
tions. The  belief  in  a  series  of  seven  heavens, 
with  some  of  the  curious  theories  which  prevailed 
so  extensively  on  the  subject,  penetrated  indeed 
into  the  Christian  Cliurch,  and  was  more  or  less 
favoured  by  some  of  the  leading  Fathers.  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  e.g.,  mentions  it  in  terms  which 
suggest  that  he  did  not  question  its  validity 
(Strom,  iv.  25).  Origen  refers  to  it  in  much  the 
same  way,  explaining,  however,  tliat  there  was  no 
authoritative  doctrine  on  the  subject  (De  princ. 
ii.  11).  Augustine  has  an  uncertain  theory  of  his 
own,  implying  three  heavens  (De  Gen.  ad  lit.  xii. 
5,  27).  Even  near  the  end  of  the  4th  cent,  these 
notions  held  such  a  place  in  Cliristian  thought, 
tliat  Philastrius  pronounced  it  a  heresy  to  deny 
the  plurality  of  the  heavens,  thougli  the  question 
of  the  particular  number,  whether  two,  three,  or 
seven,  was  left  open  (De  Ilwr.  bk.  94).  At  last, 
however,  the  reaction  came,  and  Chrysostora  de- 
clared the  whole  conception  of  a  series  of  lieavens 
to  be  a  human  fancy,  and  contrary  to  Scripture. 
Repudiated  by  the  Church,  it  was  adopted  by 
Moliammedanisni.  It  is  atiirmed  in  the  Koran 
(e.g.  c.  22,  41),  and  in  later  Mohammedan  >vriting8 
it  appears  in  the  crudest  possible  forms. 

The  ideas  of  'heaven'  and  tlie  'heavens'  which 
are  expressed  in  Scripture  are  of  a.  diflorcnt  order. 
Neither  in  the  OT  nor  in  the  NT  have  we  any- 
thing like  those  far-fetched  ineptitudes.  It  is  the 
more  remarkable  that  it  should  be  so,  in  view  of 
j  the  fact  that  these  things  prevaile<l  so  long  and 
I  so  widely,  and  had  so  great  a  hold,  not  only  of 
I  ethnic  faith,  but  also  of  Jewish  and  Cliristian 
I  thought.  Later  Christian  theology  has  relapsed 
from  time  to  time  into  such  theorizings,  distin- 
guishing between  the  heaven  of  clouds,  the  heaven 
of  stars,  and  the  empyrean  ;  between  the  visible 
heaven  or  firmament,  the  spiritual  heaven,  the 
abode  of  saints  and  angels,  and   the  intellectual 
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heaven,  which  is  the  scene  of  the  immediate  vision  of 
God  (Elucidar.  c.  3)  ;  between  the  caelum  sidereum, 
the  caelum  crystallinum,  and  the  ccelum  empyreum 
(John  of  Dam.,  Thomas  Aquin.,  etc.) ;  or  between 
the  regio  nubi/era,  the  regio  astrifera,  and  the 
regio  angeli/era  (Grotius).  But  sacn  strained  re- 
hnements  have  no  place  in  the  Hebrew  and  Chris- 
tian Scriptures.  In  all  their  statements  the  Biblical 
books  have  the  notes  of  simplicity  and  restraint. 
In  many  things  tliey  practise  a  reverent  reserve. 

There  is  at  the  same  time  a  progress  in  the  ideas 
of  heaven  which  appear  in  them.  These  become 
more  definite,  more  spiritual,  and  more  sharply 
contrasted  both  in  purity  and  in  elevation  wth 
the  conceptions  foond  elsewhere.  It  was  not  alien 
to  the  common  Jewish  understanding,  as  it  is  seen 
in  the  curious  literature  of  Judaism,  to  associate 
the  presence  of  evil  and  trouble  with  one  or  other 
of  the  divisions  of  heaven.  In  the  Testaments  of 
the  Twelve  Patriarchs  the  second  heaven  is  the 
habitation  of  the  spirits  of  the  lawless  who  are 
in  confinement  and  punishment.  In  the  Slavonic 
Enoch  the  second  heaven  contains  the  apostate 
angels  who  had  transgressed  with  their  prince, 
and  were  in  reserve  there  against  the  judgment. 
In  tlie  third  heaven,  according  to  the  same  book, 
Enoch  saw  not  only  the  Garden  of  Eden,  but  in 
its  northern  region  a  place  of  punishment,  which 
had  'fire  on  all  sides  and  on  all  cold  and  ice,' 
prepared  for  those  who  dishonoured  God  on  earth 
and  committed  deeds  of  e^ll.  And  in  the  Hfth 
heaven  he  saw  the  many  hosts  of  the  Watchers 
{eypTiyofXK},  with  their  countenances  withered  and 
melancholy  and  their  lips  always  sUent,  by  reason 
of  their  saHness  for  their  brethren,  who  rebelled  in 
lust  of  empire  and  were  imprisoned  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  second  heaven.  Such  ideas  were  not 
altogether  strange  to  the  dramatic  imagination  of 
the  OT,  as  is  seen  in  the  representation  of  the 
lying  spirit  that  stood  before  the  Lord  (1  K  22"-^), 
and  in  the  appearance  of  Satan  along  ^vith  the 
angels  in  the  presence  of  God  (Job  1*-  ^  2'-  -  ').  In 
the  XT  the  nearest  approach  to  such  conceptions 
is  the  Pauline  designation  of  the  '  heavenly  places,' 
the  superterrestrial  regions,  as  the  sphere  in  which 
'  the  spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness '  dwell  and  work 
(Eph  6"^).  But  in  all  its  positive  elements  the 
Bible  view  of  heaven  is  far  removed  from  these 
things ;  and  the  vision  which  the  NT  Apocalypse 
gives  of  war  in  heaven  between  Michael  ^%■ith  his 
angels  and  the  dragon  ^^'ith  his,  ends  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  latter,  and  the  casting  of  the  con- 
quered ones  'out  into  the  earth.' 

Moreover,  the  ideas  of  heaven  as  the  dwelling- 
place  of  God  and  the  final  abode  and  recompense 
of  the  righteous,  move  on  in  the  course  of  the 
revelation  of  truth  which  is  made  in  the  Scriptures 
to  larger  and  loftier  things.  In  the  OT  heaven  as  the 
dwelling-place  of  Grod  is  presented  chietiy  in  relation 
to  the  divine  majesty  and  remoteness.  In  the  NT 
it  appears  in  the  new  and  higher  aspect  of  the 
Father's  house,  the  place  that  has  received  the 
risen  Christ,  the  scene  of  the  acti\"itv  of  the  great 
High  Priest  and  the  Advocate  with  the  Father 
(He  4",  I  Jn  2>).  In  the  OT  it  is  scarcely  known 
as  the  future  inheritance  of  the  righteous.  The 
eye  of  the  OT  looked  mainly  on  the  present,  and 
the  consummation  which  it  expected  was  one  that 
was  to  take  place  on  earth.  It  had  glimpses  of 
things  beyond,  and  at  last  rose  to  a  clearer  and 
more  definite  vision  of  an  after  life.  But  the 
conipletion  of  life  which  it  looked  to  was  some- 
thing to  be  realized  in  this  world,  and  the  heaven 
which  made  its  hope  was  a  heaven  to  be  found 
mainly  in  the  joy  of  a  near  fellowship  with  Gkxl 
here  and  now.  In  the  NT  the  heaven  which  is 
to  be  our  final  home  and  the  goal  of  our  hope  is 
a  heaven  that  is  above  this  world   and  bevond 


time,  not  only  superterrestrial,  but  supramundane, 
the  transcendent  heaven  which  is  brought  to  light 
in  the  gospel. 

The  natxire  of  this  heaven,  its  conditions,  aod 
the  things  in  which  its  blessedness  consists,  are 
nowhere  given  in  definite  or  dogmatic  state- 
ment. They  are  presented  to  faith  and  to  the 
spiritual  imagination  by  many  suggestive  ex- 
pressions and  by  a  great  variety  of  figurative 
phrases.  Heaven  itself  is  described  as  a  king- 
dom, one  '  prepared  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,'  the  '  Father's  kingdom,'  the  '  kingdom 
of  God,'  an  '  eternal '  or  '  everlasting  kingdom  ' 
(Mt  25"  26=»,  Lk  •22i«,  2  P  1",  Jude^i) ;  an  in/urU- 
ance,  one  of  which  we  have  the  'earnest'  here, 
the  '  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,'  an  '  eternal 
inheritance,'  an  'inheritance  incorruptible,  and 
undetiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away '  (Eph  1", 
Col  1^,  He  9">,  1  P  l^J ;  a  '  house  of*  many  man- 
sions '  ( Jn  14^) ;  a  place  prepared  by  Chnst  ( Jn 
14*- ') ;  a  '  better  country-,'  a  '  city  prepared ' 
(He  11^').  Once  at  least  it  is  described  as  Paradise. 
(Lk  23**) — a  term  probably  of  Median  origin, 
selected  by  the  LXX  as  the  rendering  for  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  and  used  in  Jewish  literature  to 
express  the  idea  of  a  home  of  innocence  and  peace, 
with  reference  sometimes  to  the  Eden  of  the  past, 
sometimes  to  an  Eden  of  the  future,  .sometimes  to  an 
earthly  Eden,  sometimes  to  a  heavenly  (see  article 
on  Pajradise).  Its  life  is  set  forth  as  an  existence 
like  that  of  the  angels  (Mk  12^,  Lk  20=*),  aa 
'  eternal  life '  ( Jude  ^),  a  '  life  that  is  life  indeed  * 
(1  Ti  6»»),  a  '  rest'  (He  4^  etc..  Rev  14^3),  a  life  of 
worship,  praise,  service  (Rev  5*  etc. ,  22*).  Its  happi- 
ness is  expressed  by  a  rich  and  varied  imagery,  as 
reward,  a  •  great  reward, '  a  '  full  reward, '  rojalty ,  an 
everlasting  reign,  an  everlasting  existence,  a  partak- 
ing of  the  tree  of  life  and  the  hidden  manna,  a  new 
name,  the  dignity  of  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  God, 
a  place  on  the  throne,  praise,  honour,  glory,  that 
which  is  within  the  veil,  the  presence  of  God's 
glory,  a  prize,  a  crown,  the  '  crown  of  life,'  a  '  crown 
of  righteousness,'  the  promise,  a  manifestation,  a 
salvation  from  wrath,  the  adoption,  the  vision  of 
God,  the  being  like  Christ,  the  seeing  of  Him  as 
He  is,  joy,  '  exceeding  joy,'  '  the  joy  of  the  Lord ' 
(Mt  51^,  1  Co  3«- ",  Col  3**,  2  Jn  ».  Rev  22^^  2  Ti  2", 
Rev  22*,  He  10«,  Rev  2^- "  3>^  ^,  IP  1',  He  6» 
Jude  **,  Ph  3",  2  Ti  4',  I  Co  9^=,  2  Ti  418,  Ja  1»^,  1  P  5*. 
Rev  2'«,  He  9^^,  Ro  8«  5®,  2  Ti  2w,  Ro  8^*,  Rev  -22*, 
1  Jn32,  Jude-^,  Mt  25^). 

Theology  has  sought  to  answer  many  questions  re- 
lating to  heaven  which  Scripture  suggests,  but  which 
it  does  not  itself  follow  to  their  conclusions.  It  has 
occupied  itself  with  the  question  as  to  how  the 
spirituality  and  omnipresence  of  the  Divine  Being 
can  be  reconciled  ^vith  the  predication  of  heaven  as 
His  peculiar  dwelling-place.  It  has  also  discussed 
the  question  whether  heaven  is  to  be  regaided  as  a 
place  or  only  as  a  condition.  These  are  questions 
which  are  beyond  the  range  of  our  present  faculties 
and  experience.  Scripture  freely  speaks,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  God  as  everj-where  present  and  as 
manifesting  Himself  in  dilierent  ways  in  all  parts 
of  His  creation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  specially 
present  in  heaven  and  manifesting  His  glory  in  a 
peculiar  sense  there.  And  we  can  only  say  that  it 
IS  with  Him,  though  in  a  higher  sense,  as  it  is 
with  the  sun  '  which  shines  everywhere,  yet 
especially  displays  its  fuU  splendour  in  the  firma- 
ment '  (Oosterzee,  Chr.  Dog.  p.  258).  Neither  can 
we  disconnect  the  idea  of  locality  absolutely  from 
our  conception  of  heaven.  It  belongs  to  tfie  con- 
dition of  our  present  mental  life  and  experience  to 
think  of  heaven  more  or  less  in  terms  of  locality, 
even  when  we  think  of  God  who  is  spirit,  much 
more  when  we  think  of  the  future  home  of  beings 
like  ourselves. 
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Theology  also  has  engaged  itself  greatly  (in 
some  eras,  however,  much  more  than  in  others) 
with  the  auestion  of  the  nature  of  the  existence  in 
heaven,  the  heavenly  activities,  the  felicities  of 
heaven.  Sometimes  it  has  committed  itself  to 
rude,  material,  sensuous  conceptions  ;  sometimes 
it  has  defined  heaven  as  essentially  a  condition  of 
passivity,  contemplation,  or  quiescence.  But  for  thn 
most  part,  and  in  the  case  oi  its  greatest  names,  it 
has  avoided  these  extremes.  Even  Justin  Martyr 
(Adv.  Hcer.  57),  Irenteus  (Ajool.  i.  8),  and  the  Fathers 
who  accepted  the  millenarian  doctrine,  thought  of 
the  immediate  communion  with  God  as  the  essence 
of  the  blessedness  of  heaven.  Origen  affirmed 
the  progress  of  life  in  heaven,  and  dwelt  largely 
on  the  intellectual  conditions  of  heaven,  regarding 
its  chief  joy  as  found  in  the  satisfaction  of  the 
desire  of  knowledge  (De prin.  II.  xi.  2).  Greg.  Naz. 
[Oral.  xvi.  9),  Greg.  Nyss.  (Orat.  Cat.  c.  40)  and 
others,  placed  its  felicity  chieflj'  in  the  increase  of 
knowledge  and  in  intercourse  with  all  the  saints. 
Augustine  (De  Civ.  Dei,  xxi.  29, 30),  agreeing  with  all 
others  that  the  enjoyment  of  God  is  the  substance 
of  the  bliss  of  heaven,  added  specially  to  that  the 
recovery  of  man's  true  liberty.  While  the  mystics 
of  all  ages  have  inclined  to  reduce  the  various 
Scriptural  representations  of  heaven  to  metaphors 
of  subjective  states,  the  schoolmen  generally  con- 
strued them  as  implying  locality,  and  speculated 
on  the  region,  its  aivisions,  and  its  employments. 
Extreme  realistic  views  of  heaven  have  oeen  advo- 
cated by  theosophic  theologians  in- all  times.  And 
in  the  system  of  Emmanuel  Swedenborg,  with  its 
principle  of  correspondence,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
spiritual  world  is  the  outbirth  of  the  invisible 
mental  world  and  the  natural  world  that  of  the 
spiritual  world,  we  have  a  curious  doctrine  of  the 
constitution  of  heaven  as  the  subject  of  a  reve- 
lation, and  find  the  existence  of  three  distinct 
heavens,  consisting  of  three  orders  of  angels, 
affirmed. 

The  Scriptures  themselves  are  silent  on  many 
tilings  on  which  theology  has  dilated.  Tliey  give 
us  a  large,  general  view  of  heaven  as  the  final 
home  of  God's  servants  ;  of  its  rewards  as  having 
degrees  corresponding  to  the  character  and  the 
service  ;  of  its  blessedness  as  found  in  freedom  from 
all  sin.  pain,  sorrow,  in  the  manifestation  of  the 
eternal  love  and  glory,  in  the  realization  of  hope, 
the  possession  of  all  good,  the  presence  of  Christ,  the 
immediate  vision  and  fellowship  of  God.  It  leaves 
much  to  the  sanctified  imagination,  and  makes 
its  final  teaching  this — '  Eye  liath  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them 
that  love  him  ^(1  Co  29). 

LiTBRATURB.— The  books  on  Biblical  Theology,  especially  those 
by  Oehler,  Schultz.  Dillmann  for  the  OT,  and  Schmid,  Weiss, 
]fcyschlac:,  Baur,  Hahn  for  the  NT  ;  the  systems  of  Dogmatics 
and  Eschatolofry,  especially  those  hy  Plitt,  Rothe,  Schleier- 
macher,  Doriier,  Schweitzer,  Kliefoth,  Atzberger ;  the  Lexicons 
of  Cremer  and  Thayer  ;  Edersheim's  The  L\fe  and  Times  of 
Jegus  the  Mt'usiah  ;  Iluniburffer's  lleal-encydopiidie ;  Eisen- 
menger's  Entdecktes  Judenthnm ;  Pchottgen's  Uoroe  Ueb- 
raiece  ;  Ofrorer's  Jahrhnndert  des  IleiU  ;  Schiirer's  The  Jewish 
Pe-ople  in  the  Tune  ofJesiM  Christ  ;  Weber's  Jiidische  Theologie  ; 
Wetstein  on  2  Co  12  ;  Morfill  and  Charles's  Book  of  the  Secrets 
of  Enoch  ;  Jeremias,  Die  Bahiil.-assyr.  Vorstellungen  vom  Leben 
nach  dem  Tode ;  Kohut,  ZD.VG  xxi.  ;  Feuchtwang,  Ztschr. 
/.  Assyr.  iv.  ;  Weber,  Die  Lehren  des  Talmud. 

S.  D.  ¥.  Salmond. 
HEAYE-OFFERING.— See  Sacrifice. 

HEAYINES8.— Besides  the  literal  sense  of  pon- 
derous, heavy  is  used  in  two  fig.  meanings :  1. 
Burdensome,  as  Nu  11"  '  I  am  not  able  to  bear  all 
this  people  alone,  because  it  is  too  heavy  for  me ' ; 
1  Es  5'-  '  But  the  heathen  of  tlie  land  lying  heavy 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Judea,  .  .  .  hindered  their 
building'  (^7rj(cot;aai/i£;'a[Fritzsche  conjee.  ^tKcfynet'a] 
Tols  iv  Tg  'lovoa'Kf.) ;  Wis  17"  '  Over  them  only  was 


spread  an  heavy  night'  (jiaptta) ;  2  Mac  S^  '  Mene- 
laus,  who  worse  than  all  the  rest  bare  an  heavy  hand 
over  the  citizens '  (vTrep^pero  toU  voXlrais,  li V  '  ex- 
alted himself  against  his  fellow-citizens ').  Cf.  T. 
Lever,  Sermons  (Arber,  p.  64),  '  And  their  landlords 
which  shuld  defend  them,  be  most  heavye  maisters 
unto  them.'  2.  Sorrowful,  as  1  K  20'"  'And  the 
kin"  of  Israel  went  to  his  house  heavy  and 
disijleased '  (nc) ;  1  Es  8'*  '  And  as  soon  as  I  had 
heard  these  things,  I  rent  my  clothes,  and  the 
holy  garment,  and  pulled  off  the  hair  from  oil' 
my  head  and  beard,  and  sat  me  down  sad  and  very 
heavy '  (crOwovs  Kal  irfplXwrot,  IIV  '  sad  and  full  of 
heaviness');  2  Es  12**  'Be  of  good  comfort,  O 
Lsrael ;  and  be  not  heavy,  thou  house  of  Jacob' 
(noli  tristari ;  RV  '  be  not  sorrowful ') ;  Mk  H** 
'And  he  taketh  with  him  Peter  and  James  and 
John,  and  began  to  be  sore  amazed,  and  to  be  very 
heavy '  (6.oriixoveiv,  IIV  '  sore  troubled  ').  So  Lk  18"^ 
Tind.  '  When  he  heard  that,  he  was  bevy  ;  for  he 
was  very  ryche' ;  Is  I'  Cov.  'The  whole  heade  is 
sick,  and  the  herte  is  very  lievy ' ;  Hall,  Worlcs,  ii. 
144  (on  'Jairus  and  his  daughter'),  '  What  a  con- 
fusion there  is  in  worldly  sorrow?  The  mother 
shreekes,  the  servants  cry  out ;  the  people  make 
lamentation,  the  minstrelles  howle,  and  strike  dole- 
fully ;  so  as  the  eare  might  question  whether  the 
ditty  or  the  instrument  were  more  heavie ' ;  Eras- 
mus, The  Commune  Crede,  Eng.  tr.,  fol.  736,  'And 
that  Christ  suffered  in  soule  also,  even  his  owne 
selfe  doth  witnesse,  sayenge.  My  soule  is  hevy  even 
unto  the  deathe.' 

The  adv.  heavily  means  '  with  difficulty '  in 
Ex  14-'  '  And  took  otf  their  chariot  wheels  that 
they  drave  them  heavily'  (nn;;?,  lit.  '  with  heavi- 
ness,' the  only  example  of  the  Heb.  word).  The 
meaning  is  rare  in  Eng.  ;  cf.  Mt  13^'  Rhem.  '  For 
the  hart  of  this  people  is  waxed  grosse,  and  with 
their  eares  they  have  heavily  heard,  and  their  eies 
they  have  shut.'  Heavily  occurs  also  once  in  the 
sense  of  grievously,  oppressively.  Is  47*  '  upon  the 
ancient  hast  thou  very  heavily  laid  thy  yoke '  ; 
and  once  as  sorrowfully,  Ps  35"  '  I  bowed  down 
heavily,  as  one  that  mourneth  for  his  mother'  (RV 
'  I  bowed  down  mourning ' ;  see  Abbott,  Original 
Texts,  1891,  p.  214). 

Heaviness  occurs  often,  but  always  with  the 
meaning  of  grief.  Thus  Pr  10^  '  A  wise  son  maketh 
a  glad  father  :  but  a  foolish  son  is  the  heaviness 
of  his  mother ' ;  12-^  '  Heaviness  in  the  heart  of 
man  maketh  it  stoop  :  but  a  good  word  maketh  it 
glad ' ;  Is  6P  '  To  appoint  unto  them  that  mourn 
in  Zioii,  to  give  unto  them  beauty  for  ashes,  the 
oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of  praise  for 
the  spirit  of  heaviness' ;  1  Es  8'"  '  I  sat  still  full  of 
heaviness  until  the  evening  sacrifice '  (wfpiXvTos) ; 
2  Es  10*  '  And  now,  seeing  we  all  mourn  and  are 
sad,  for  we  are  all  in  heaviness,  art  thou  grieved 
for  one  son?'  ('quoniara  omnes  contristati  sumus,' 
RV  '  seeing  we  are  all  in  sorrow ')  ;  Sir  22*  '  She 
that  liveth  dishonestly  is  her  father's  heaviness'  («j 
Xihrriv  yevv/iaravTOi,  R  V  '  the  grief  of  him  that  begat 
her');  38^*  'of  heaviness  cometh  death,  and  the 
heaviness  of  the  heart  breaketh  strength'  (both 
Xinr-n,  RV  both  '  sorrow') ;  Ro  9-  and  2  Co  2»  (both 
XOttt),  RV  both  '  sorrow ') ;  1  P  1®  '  Ye  are  in  heavi- 
ness '  (XvirrjdivTfi,  RV  '  Ye  have  been  put  to  grief ') ; 
Ph  2-*  '  For  he  longed  after  you  all,  and  was  full  ot 
heaviness'  (ad-nfjLovQv,  RV  '  was  sore  troubled').  In 
their  Preface  the  AV  translators  say  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, '  If  we  be  ignorant,  they  will  instruct  us ;  if 
out  of  the  way,  they  will  bring  us  home  ;  if  out  of 
order,  they  Avill  reforme  us  ;  if  in  heaviness,  com- 
fort us ;  if  dull,  (juicken  us  ;  if  colde,  inflame  us.' 
The  older  versions  have  the  word  very  often,  as 
Jn  16*  Wye.  'sorwe,  or  heuyncsse,  liath  fulfillid 
youre  herte ' ;  Ps  30*  Cov.  '  hevynesse  maye  well 
endure  for  a  night,   but  joye  commeth    in    the 
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niomynge '  (Cran.  '  hevynesse  maye  endure  for  a 
night,'  and  so  Pr.  Bk.).  Cf.  Erasmus,  The  Com- 
mune Cfede,  fol.  316,  *  Agayn  of  the  defaulte  ami 
wante  of  fayth  springeth  superstition,  sorcerie, 
idolatry,  and  covetousness  cosen  to  it,  ambition, 
blasphemy,  hevynes,  desperation,  pride,  fear  of 
deatli,  desyre  of  vengeaunce,  fynally  what  so  ever 
vices  or  synnes  do  raj'gne  in  the  whole  worlde.' 

J.  Hastings. 
HEBER  ("gn  '  association '  or  '  spell,'  from 
-i:n  to  '  unit*,'  especially  by  spells :  possibly 
connected  with  Habiri,  Journal  of  Bibl.  Lit.  xi. 
118,  xiL  61). — 1.  A  man  of  Asher  and  son  of 
Beriah  (Gn  46",  Nu  26«,  1  Ch  7»-  *").  He  founded 
what  appears  from  the  last  passage  to  have  been 
the  principal  clan  in  his  tribe.  The  gentilic  name 
Heberites  occurs  in  Xu  26*^.  2,  The  Kenite, 
according  to  Jg  4^^  5^,  husband  of  Jael.  He 
separated  himself  ( Jg  4^^)  from  his  Bed^win  caste 
of  Kenites  or  nomad  smiths,  whose  wanderings 
were  confined  chiefly  to  the  south  of  Judah,  and 
settled  for  a  time  near  Kedesh,  on  the  plain  to  the 
west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Conder,  Tent-Work, 
ii.  132;  G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geog.  369,  note  1). 
According  to  the  narrative  of  Jg,  Sisera  in  his 
flight  after  defeat  by  Barak  was  invited  by  Jael  to 
take  refuge  in  her  husbands  encampment,  and  was 
there  killed  by  her  in  his  sleep.  But  Jg  ai-^  is 
sho^vn  by  the  metre  to  be  probably  a  gloss  from 
4*^^,  which  again  appears  to  relate  to  a  diflerent 
locality  from  that  of  4".  On  the  whole  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  two  traditions  are  blended,  and  that 
in  the  original  stories  the  unnamed  wife  of  Heber 
dealt  with  Jabin  in  a  similar  way  to  that  of  Jael 
with  Sisera.  3.  A  man  of  Judah,  son  (1  Ch  4^*) 
of  Mered  by  his  Je\*"ish,  as  distinguished  from  his 
Egyp.,  wife.  Beyond  his  genealogy,  nothing  is 
recorded  of  him  except  that  he  was  tte  '  father'  or 
founder  of  Soco.  4.  A  Benjamite  and  member  of 
the  family  of  Elpaal  (1  Ch  8"),  which  appears  to 
have  been  of  pure  Heb.  blood  on  both  sides,  as 
contrasted  witn  its  kindred  of  partially  Moabite 
descent  (1  Ch  S^- ").  R  \V.  Moss. 

HEBREW,'<6r»(n3p,  ora^,  o-iap).— Ebrew(Shaks. 
I  Hen.  IV.  II.  iv.  198;  AV  1611  Dt  15  heading): 
Ebreus  (Wycl.  2  Co  11~) :  through  Norm.  Hebreu, 
HebroEtis,  'E,3poroj,  Aram,  'ibrai,  det.  forms, 
'ibraah,'ibrdyah  ('^??,  -kI^j,  "";:*,  Dalm.  Jiid.-Pal. 
Aram.  Gramm.  p.  155).  The  Greeks  were  thus 
evidently  first  acquainted  with  the  word  through 
Aramaic-speaking  peoples.  If,  as  may  be  pre- 
sumed, this  was  by  way  of  N.  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor,  it  throws  no  light  on  the  date  at  which  they 
came  personally  in  touch  with  the  Hebrews.  As, 
however,  'E,3paios  occurs  only  in  later  Greek  (LXX, 
Pausanias  ;  v.  infra),  it  is  possible  that  it  was 
formed  at  a  time  when  Aramaic  was  becoming  the 
prevailing  language  of  the  Hebrews  themselves, 
I.e.  c.  303  B.C. 

L  Usage  of  the  Word. — (A)  Old  Test. — Xotrin 
P  nor,  save  in  Jer  34*-  "  (quot.  from  Dt  15^-),  in 
documents  certainly  later  than  7th  cent.  B.C.,  pre- 
sumably because  it'has  no  theological  or  theocratic 
connotation  but  is  purely  secular,  and  '  Jew '  (wh. 
see)  took  its  place  from  the  7th  cent,  onwards.  It 
is  apparently  the  oldest  designation  of  the  chosen 
people  (whether  in  its  primitive  use  confined  to 
them  or  not,  see  II.  ii.)  in  contrast  to  those  of 
another  race.  We  thus  find  it  used  :  i.  by  others — 
Gn  39»- "  [J5]  41»2  [El,  Ex  2«  [E],  Egyptians ;  1  S 
4«- »  [El]  1319  [J-T  14^  [Ji]  *  293  [Ji],  Philistines, 
ii.  By  Jews  in  addressing  others— ^n  40**  [E], 
Egyptians  ;  Ex  3'«  V^  9»  [aU  J],  words  that  Moses 
was  commanded  by  God  to  use  to  Pharaoh  ;  5^  [J], 
words  so  used  by  him ;  Jon  P,  by  Jonah  to  the 

*  Unless  we  adopt  Hitzig's  emendation  •  mice '  cn?^*?. 


sailors  who  were  presumably  Phoenicians.  iiL 
With  a  contrast  to  others  expressed  or  clearly 
implied — Gn  14"  ['Exilic  Midrash'??],  Canaanites 
and  Chedorlaomer's  army ;  43=«  [J»],  Ex  l^  ^  " 
[E]  2^-  "•  "  [E j,  Egyptians ;  1  S  13»- '  *  [J^J,  Philis- 
tines ;  14*^  [J*],  Philistines  and,  apparently,  the 
bulk  of  Isi-ael  that  were  already  with  Saul ;  Ex  21' 
['Bk.  of  the  Covenant'],  Dt  15",  Jer  349-"  'a 
Hebrew  slave '  is  contrasted  with  one  of  any  other 
nationality. 

(B)  Apocrypha. — The  word  does  not  occur  often, 
but  the  usage  is  similar,  as  far  as  it  goes.  L  Used 
by  others,  Jth  12"  (Holofemes,  an  'Assyrian'),  14" 
(Bagoas,  an  '  Assyrian  ').t  ii.  By  Jews  in  address- 
ing others,  Jth  10"  ('Assyrians'),  2  Mac  7»* 
(Syrians),  iii.  With  a  contrast  to  others  expressed 
or  clearly  implied,  2  Mac  11"  (Syrians)  J  IS'' 
(Syrians),  iv.  The  Prologue  of  Sir  is  slightly 
diflerent,  for  it  is  there  used  distinctly  of  the 
Hebrew  language  in  contrast  to  Greek,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  original  of  Sir  showing  that  Hebrew, 
not  Aramaic,  was  intended. 

(C)  Sew  Testament. — ^The  phenomena  here  are 
more  difficult.  '  Hebrews '  are  contrasted  ^vith 
'  Hellenists'  (Ac  &),%  i.e.  those  Jews  who  favoured 
Hellenism  and  practised  Greek  customs,  and 
therefore,  either  by  preference  or  by  residence 
abroad,  usually  spoke  the  Greek  language. 
Hebrews  would  therefore  be  those  who  more  truly 
answered  to  the  old  idea  of  the  people,  the  more 
conser\ative  members  who  prided  themselves  on 
maintaining  the  old  customs,  and  rejected  as  far 
as  possible  the  insidious  influence  of  Hellenism 
(2  Co  11-,  Ph  35,  though  St.  Paul  was  a  Jew  of 
the  Dispersion).  In  this  way  it  is  intelligible  how 
'Hebrew,'  when  used  of  language,  may  mean 
either  Aramaic  ( Jn  5^  19"-  "•  ^  2(F  'E^paJurri,  and 
probably  Ac  21*>  22^  26"  rj  'E^pdtSt  SiakiKTv)  or 
Hebrew  proper  (Rev  9"  16^*  'ESpawrf).!!  In  other 
words,  the  evidence  now  available  tends  to  show 
that  the  use  of  '  Hebrew '  does  not  refer  funda- 
mentally to  the  language,"!^  but  rather  to  the 
historic  position  and  worth  of  the  nation.  It  is 
not  a  linguistic  but  a  national  word.  Hence 
Josephus**  can  remark  that  the  Heb.  say  for  '  red ' 
iSufjui  (Ant.  n.  i.  1)  and  for  Pentecost  daapBd 
(Ant.  m.  X.  6),  i.e.  pure  Aram.  (Kr~K,  x9T$jL).tt 

II.  Original  Meaning  of  the  Word! — Quot 
homines  tot  sententite,  for  a  word  that  ^oes  back  to 
such  primitive  times  readily  lends  itself  to  guesses 
on  the  part  of  those  unacquainted  with  Hebrew, 
or  acquainted  with  it  only  in  its  biblical  form. 

L  The  derivation  from  A  bram  (crcK)  JJ:  is  of  course 
impossible,  for  k  and  j*  do  not  readily  interchange,§§ 
and  the  loss  of  the  final  c  would  be  inexplicable. 
At  most,  the  similarity  of  sound  between    the 

*  Elostennann  and  Budde  read  •  a  grreat  multitude '  (2"J  CjX 

t  Contoast  the  use  of  '  Israel '  in  Jth,  when  God's  mercies  are 
spoken  of,  or  when  there  is  no  thought  of  members  of  another 
nation,  e.g.  15^-.    '  Jews'  is  apparently  not  found  in  Jth. 

t  Notice  the  allusion  to  lictories  of  the  Hebrews  of  old. 

S  Cf.  the  rvMyvyr^  Al§fUn  at  Bome  mentioned  on  one,  and 
apparently  a  second,  inscription  ^ee  Schiirer,  HJP  n.  iL  £48, 
and  Berliner,  Gesch.  d.  Juden  in  RomL6i.  Berliner,  referring 
to  Derenbourg,  thinks  Alfifi^  here  means  Samaritans,  bat 
surely  wrongly). 

!  Cf.  Prologue  to  Siracb,  supra. 

^  As  Trench,  ST  Synonynu,  i  XTiix. 

"  Cf.  A.  Meyer.  Jesu  MvtUrtpraeKe,  1806,  p.  40. 

tf  In  the  time  of  Eoselnas,  when  t^e  distinction  between 
'Hebrew'  and  'Hellenist'  was  hardly  regarded  by  a  Gentile 
Christian,  even  Philo  can  be  called  a  Hebrew  by  birth  (t»  yitH 
itixmBo  'R3f»*i  rt,  HE  iL  iv.  S).  For  other  examples  of 
'E^fmtf,  Hebrtnu,  being  used  in  the  widest  national  sense,  sea 
Plat.  Sympos.  iv.  qu.  6.  1  ;  Pausanias,  i.  5,  §  5,  r.  5,  §  2,  and  7, 
§  4,  tL  24,  S  S,  X.  12,  $  9  ;  Appian,  civ.  2. 71 :  Porphyry,  vit.  Pytk., 
Leipzig,  1816,  p.  22  (if  the  reading  is  genuine) ;  Tac  Hist.  t.  2. 

XX  Qaid  ergo  probabilius  sit  Hebraeos  tanqoam  Heberaeos  dictos, 
an  tanquam  Abrahsos,  merito  quaeritor,  Aog.Qiunt.  in  Gen.%  24 ; 
ct  Euseb.  Prcep.  Etang.  x.  14. 

Si  "cy  is  represented  by  ~CK  in  recent  Assyrian  lexicons, 
bat  this  is  because  there  is  no  difierential  toga,  for  either  X  or  9 
at  the  beg^inning  of  a  syllable. 
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'  Hebrews '  and  their  most  famous  ancestor 
may  have  assisted  in  limitinj;  the  term  to  them. 

ii.  Eber  (n^y  Gn  lO^'- ••'*•  •■=*  11"-",  i  Ch  ii»- !»•»)• 
is  a  much  more  plausible  explanation.  Assuming 
hiiu  to  be  a  real  person,  it  would  be  a  patronymic, 
used  in  two  fornis,  (a)  Hebrew  (n:py),  (h)  bSne  'Eber 
(Gn  10-')  ;t  cf.  bi'ne  Lot  (Ps  83»),  and  bSne  Israel.* 

iii.  From  nay  as  verb  or  preposition,  designating 
the  Hebrews  as  those  who  have  come  across,  or  who 
belong  properly  to  the  land  across,  some  well- 
known  boundary.  Euseb.  {Pr(ep.  Etmng.  vii.  8,  xi.  6) 
prefers  to  any  other  a  spiritual  interpretation, 
that  the  Hebrews  were  those  who  had  passed  over 
from  the  worship  of  false  gods  and  tlie  pleasures 
of  the  flesh  to  the  service  of  the  God  of  all  and 
the  life  of  true  wisdom  and  piety.  But  this  is 
homiletical,  not  scientific.  Three  natural  bound- 
aries have  been  suggested. 

(a)  The  Red  Sea.  '  Why  w-as  Moses  to  say  to 
Pharaoh,  The  Lord  God  of  the  Hebreios  hath  met 
with  us  ?  Because  they  had  crossed  over  the  Red 
Sea '  {Exod.  Ji.  §  3  middle,  by  a  Rabbin,  conceit). 

(b)  The  Jordan.  So  Wellhausen  {Isr.  u.  Jiid. 
Gesch.  p.  7,  1894),  who  thinks  it  was  given  to  them 
by  their  neighbours  in  Western  Palestine  after 
they  had  crossed  over.  He  thinks,  however,  that 
in  old  usage  the  term  was  so  extended  as  to  in- 
clude tiie  Edomites,  with  whom  the  HebreAvs  were 
originally  united.  Thus  'Hebrews'  would  mean 
those  who  dwelt  JT)!?  t?V!,  cf.  Gn  50'"  and  often  (so 
Stade,  Lekrb.  §  16 ;  Kautzsch  [doubtfully],  Heb. 
Gram.  %  2b). 

(c)  Euphrates.  (1)  In  the  sense  that  the  Hebrews 
came  from  the  east  of  Euphrates  to  the  west,  i.e. 
when  Abraham  crossed  it  from  Haran  on  the  way 
to  Canaan.  So  t)rigen  (in  Field's  Hex.  on  Gn. 
xiv.  13)  TTtpdrrj^  (LXX)  KaXeiTai  6 'A/3pad/i,  iireidi]  dird 
rrjs  \a\Saiii}P  xw/>as  Siarr€pd<ras  r7)v  MecroiroTa/j-lav,  JjKOev 
eU  TO.  fi^pr)  tCov  Xavavaiuv.  This  was  also  the  refer- 
ence of  Augustine's  word,  transfluvialis  {Quoest. 
Gen.  §  29),  and  presumably  of  Aquila's  irepaiT-qs, 
which  Field  thinks  >vas  formed  by  him  from 
vipav  rather  than  wepdo}  (irepdTrjs)  [to  definitely 
correspond  to  the  Hebrew  ('l^yri  not  '1?i"'7)].§ 
'  Hebrew  '  will  thus,  according  to  this  derivation, 
be  from  -qn  in  the  same  meaning  that  it  has  in 
me  eber  lannahdr  (1  K  14"),  and  perhaps  in  the 
phrase  'ebrc  ndhdr  (Is  7^) 'I  (so  Dillm.  on  Gn  IP^). 

(2)  In  the  sense  that  the  Hebrews  went  from  west 
to  east,  the  standpoint  of  the  speaker  being,  that 
is  to  say,  east  of  Euphrates.  So  Horamel  in  the 
Appendix  to  his  Ancient  Hebrcio  Tradition:  illus- 
trated by  the  Monuments,  1897  (contrast  his  earlier 
opinion,  p.  258),  after  comparing  Glaser's  investiga- 
tions of  Min;ean  inscriptions  with  cuneiform  docu- 
ments. He  supposes  that  Ebir  ndri  (—Eber  han- 
Tia-hilr  of  the  Bilile,  'Ibr  nahardn  Mina-an)  was 
originally  the  region  between  Borsippa  and  Ur, 
i.e.  on  the  west  of  the  lower  Euphrates,  including 
the  adjoining  Country  of  the  Sea  to  the  southward. 
This  is  the  region,  therefore,  indicated  in  Jos  24^ 
as  the  home  of  Abraham  and  the  Western  Semitic 
tribes   who  trace   their    origin   to    him.      It  was 

*  Augrustine  (see  note  tt  p-  325)  prefers  it  in  Retract,  ii.  §  16, 
De  Civ.  xvi.  J  3  ;  cf.  Euseb.  Prcep.  Evang.  vii.  6. 

t  Shein  is  here  called  "i;;y  '^3"'?9  '?»  J"'',  unless  with  Ball 
(Haupt's  020  ';!3"^?  is  to  be  considered  as  an  interpolation 
by  P. 

♦  Sayce  (Expos.  Times,  .Mar.  1897,  p.  258)  siiRgests  that'£6«r= 
Bab.  Ebar,  '  a  priest.'  If  so,  and  if  '  Hebrews'  be  derived  from 
it,  the  paronomasia  in  1  S  13^  (common  text)  is  due  to  a  faulty 
philology. 

§  Piirst  (Lex.  s.v.  n?y)  thinks  that  'Hebrew'  was  limited  to 
the  Israelites  by  'eber  hanndhar  frraduallj'  changinfc  into  'aber 
hayyarden  (Jordan).  So  to  Jews  r,  tri/Hiict  was  naturally  Eastern 
Palestine  (Jos.  often,  e.g.  Ant.  xill.  ii.  3,  cf.  sri/xn  rtZ  'Upii^ifj, 
Mk  101)  and  Ti^atiVj;?  an  inhabitant  of  that  province  (Jos.  liJ 
n.  XX.  4). 

II  Nisibis  in  Mesopotamia  is  describetl  as  Ix-ing  iv  rJi  nptt!^ 
ry  ir/iit  Tu  Tiypr.Ti  T»Ta,u«  (Steph.   Byz.  s.  V.  Stri^if). 


'across  the  River'  to  the  Babylonians  among 
whom  Abraham  or  his  forefathers  came,  and  he 
was  called  'Ibri,  as  belonging  to  that  land  'Eber, 
the  term  travelling  with  him  and  his  descendants. 
In  this  way  we  can  understand  that  (a)  Ebir  ndri 
is  used  of  the  country  west  of  Euphrates  (and  even 
of  Palestine  in  an  inscription  of  r.  lllKi  B.C.);  (^) 
the  biblical  Eber  han-ndhiir  in,  perhaps,  all  other 
places  than  1  K  14"  means  the  same  :  (7)  'Eber  in 
Nu  24^  need  not  mean  either  the  Hebrews  (so  most 
commentators)  or  those  non-Assyrian  peoples  who 
lived  east  of  Euphrates  (Dillm.),  but  a  district  in 
the  north-west  of  Arabia.  * 

Upon  the  evidence  before  us  this  explanation 
appears  to  some  the  most  satisfactory,  t  [See,  how- 
ever, Margoliouth's  criticism  of  Hommel  in  Expos. 
Times,  Aug.  1897,  p.  5006.  Even  Sayce  (EHH 
p.  8),  after  mentioning  Hommel's  theory,  says, '  The 
origin  and  first  use  of  the  name  (Hebrew)  are  still 
a  matter  of  doubt '].  But  we  should  like  further 
evidence  of  the  use  of  such  a  word  as  'Ibri  in  the 
inscriptions.     Have  we  this  ? 

III.  Evidence  of  the  Monitment.s  and  In- 
scriptions.— Have  we  any  mention  in  these  of 
the  Hebrews  by  name  ?  Two  identifications  have 
been  proposed. 

i.  'Apn  or  'Epri  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  has 
been  said  to  be  merely  an  Egyptian  transliteration 
of  "Ibri.  This  identification  ha.s  been  almost  given 
up,  but  Hommel  (loc.  cit.  p.  259)  is  disposed  to 
regard  it  not  unfavourably,  comparing  for  the 
change  of  labial  the  Egj'ptian  hnrp  taken  from 
the  Canaanite  hereb,  '  sword,'  and  pointing  out 
that,  although  800  'Epriu  (Egypt,  plur.  of  'Epri) 
drawn  from  the  foreign  residents  of  'An  in  the 
east  of  Goshen  were  employed  under  Ramses  IV. 
long  after  the  Exodus,  yet  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  the  Israelites  remained  behind  and  mingled 
with  other  foreigners.  But  the  identification  is, 
to  say  the  least,  very  precarious. 

ii.  The  Khabiri,  or  Abiri  (for  Assyriologists 
transliterate  the  word  in  both  ways)  of  the  Tel 
el-Amarna  tablets.  They  are  described  in  the 
letters  of  the  king  of  Jerusalem  to  his  suzerain, 
the  Pharaoh,  c.  1400  B.C.  (Hommel),  as  attacking 
districts  and  towns  in  what  we  now  know  as  the 
Negeb,  the  Maritime  Plain,  and  Judah,  and,  perhaps, 
as  even  laying  siege  to  Jerusalem  itself.  "The  king 
urgently  applies  for  reinforcements,  saying,  '  If 
troops  can  be  sent  before  the  end  of  the  year,  then 
the  territorj'  of  my  lord  the  king  may  yet  be 
retained  ;  but  if  no  troops  arrive  it  will  assuredly 
be  lost.'  The  diflerence  in  the  form  of  the  word 
{Khabiri  or  Abiri  and  'Ibri)  matters  little,  for  'the 

*  So  also  the  Asshur  of  this  verse  may  represent  the  Jlinaean 
A'shCir,  which  seems  to  be  a  district  to  the  S.E.  of  Gaza.  It 
would  then  appear  to  be  an  earlier  form  of  Shur  (Gn  201).  it 
should  also  be  noticed  that  this  wide  use  of  'Eber  explains  how 
among:  the  b&ne  'Eber  are  found  both  a  western  branch  in 
8.  Arabia  of  Joktan  and  other  tribes  (Gn  1025:t«)  (J),  as  well  as 
an  eastern  branch  round  the  lower  Euphrates  in  I'eleg,  the 
direct  ancestor  of  Nahor  and  Abraham,  with  subdivisions  arising 
in  Isaac  and  Ishniael.  '  Hebrews '  is  not,  apparently,  so  used. 
We  may  suppose  that,  even  if  present  in  the  original  documents, 
the  Hebrew  editors  and  copyists  preferred  some  less  ambiguous 
term. 

t  Akin  to  this  explanation  is  that  which  derives  '  Hebrews ' 
from  the  Arabic  'eber  in  the  sense  of  a  '  tract  along  the  banks  of 
a  river  (as  the  place  for  passing  over),  and  xxr'  (i«x^»,  that  of 
the  Euphrates,  the  whole  tract  of  land  stretching  from  the  cast 
Imnk  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  and  froni  the  west  fcanJk  to 
the  Arabian  Desert  (berrtjet  el-'arab),  from  which,  according  to 
the  Turkish  KfimOs  and  Lex.  Oeographieum-,  ii.  232,  233,  ia 
derived  'Ibri  or  ' Ibrdni,  the  name  of  the  Jewish  people,  as 
having  come  from  the  land  stretching  from  the  bank  of  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Tigris'  (I)elitzsch  on  Is  7^0).  W.  R.  Smith 
{Enc.  Brit.9  s.v.  'Hebrews')  mentions  this  conje<;ture,  which 
makes  Hebrews  to  be  '  dwellers  in  a  land  of  rivers,'  adding, 
'this  goes  well  with  Peleg  (watercourse),  as  in  .\rabia  we  have 
the  district  Falag,  so  named  because  it  is  furrowed  by  waters' 
(Sprenger,  Geo<jr.  Arab.  p.  234).  In  Doughty  (Arabia  Deaerta, 
ii.  38)  FiilaJ  is  rendered  '  the  splitting  of  the  mount.iin  ' ;  but  the 
two  derivations  are  not  oontra<lictory  if,  as  it  seems,  Fdlaj  is  a 
mountainous  district  with  manv  torrents. 
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Canaanite'Avin,  with  which  guttural  the  word  'Ibri 
commences,  is  elsewhere  in  the  texts  represented 
by  the  cuneiform  Kh,  and  there  are  analogous 
instances  of  the  abbreviation  of  an  earlier  iom\ 
like  'Abiri  into  a  later  form  such  as  'Ibri.'  *  But 
the  identification  is  at  present  quite  uncertain : 
(a)  the  king  appears  to  be  describing  an  attack 
from  the  west  side  of  Jordan,  whereas  the  Hebrews 
came  from  the  east  side ;  (b)  the  names  of  persons 
do  not  agree  Avith  those  mentioned  in  Joshua; 
(c)  the  date  is  much  earlier  than  that  which  is  now 
usually  given  to  the  Exodus,  1322  (Lepsius),  or 
even  1200  (Petrie).  But  (a)  the  first  difficulty  may 
be  fairly  met  by  saying  that  the  letters  do  not 
necessitate  an  attack  from  the  west  only,  that  the 
OT  account  is  very  brief,  the  conquest  of  even 
southern  Palestine  possibly  extending  over  many 
years,  and  that  much  of  the  south-west  country 
may  have  been  taken  before  the  king  of  Jerusalem 
felt  in  much  danger,  t  (b)  The  second  difficulty  is 
not  conclusive,  as  persons  appear  to  have  been 
known  under  ditterent  names.  (c)  The  third 
depends  wholly  on  the  accuracy  of  the  date  given 
to  the  Exodus.  If  this  is  accepted,  the  Kkabiri 
can  be  identical  with  the  Hebrews  only  by  some  of 
the  Hebrews  having  returned  to  Palestine  before  the 
Exodus ;  but  though  this  may  be  consistent  with 
raids  having  been  made,  or  small  detachments 
ha\-ing  separated  themselves,  the  letters  imply  the 
approach  of  a  large  body.  Hence,  either  Khabiri 
has  a  purely  accidental  resemblance  to  'Ibri,*  or 
the  date  ol  the  Exodus  must  be  placed  much 
earlier.  §    We  cannot  as  yet  say  which  is  right. 

Bebrewess,  Hebrew  Woman  (r^rTr*).  J^r  34', 
Dt  15^-,  in  contrast  to  slaves  of  other  nationalities. 
Ex  1^- 1^  1*  2"  [E],  in  contrast  to  Egyptians. 

A.  LcTCYX  Williams. 
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(1)  Christ  and  Prophets. 

(2)  Christ  and  Angels. 

(3)  Christ  and  Moses. 

(4)  Christ  and  Aaron. 

(5)  Chriit  and  Melchizedek. 
iii.  Theoloirical  Import. 

(1)  Christolofry— (a)    Incarnation  ;    (6)    Eartiily 

Life  of  Jesus ;  (e)  State  of  Humiliation  ;  (d) 
Christ's  Priesthood,  (x)  the  Melchizedek 
Type,  (S.)  the  Aaronic  Tj-pe ;  (e)  Theory  of 
Redemption ;  (J)  Christ's  Priesthood  in 
Heaven  ;  (g)  Salvation. 

(2)  Fatherhood  of  God. 
ir.  Relation  to  Philo. 

V.  Relation  to  St.  Paul, 
vi.  Was  the  Author  Jew  or  Gentile? 
viL  Jew  or  Gentile  Readers  ? 
viii.  Location  of  First  Resulers 
ix.  Date. 
3L  Author. 
Literature. 

L  Aim  axd  Central  Idea.— This  Epistle  is 
one  of  the  most  important  M-ritings  in  the  NT. 
It  contains  a  distinct  type  of  Christian  thought, 
and  in  that  respect  may  be  classed  with  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  the 
Gospel  of  John,  which  also  contain,  each,  a  dis- 
tinctive conception  of  the  good  that  came  to 
the    world   through  Jesus  Christ.     It   is  in   aim 

*  Hommel,  loc.  eit.  pp.  156,  231. 

t  Or  may  there  have  been  a  temporary  and  partial  attack 
from  the  south  early  in  the  wanderings,  such  as  Xu  211-*  perhaps 
indicates?    Jg  116-21  may  possibly  refer  to  the  same  time. 

J  So  Hommel,  who  identifies  "the  Khabiri  with  those  after 
whom  Hebron  was  called  (Jg  li*).  He  thinks  it  is  properly 
identical  with  Kheber  in  Gn  461*,  and  represents  part  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher  who  came  into  Palestine  before  the  other 
Hebrews  (foe.  cit.  p.  23<j). 

§  Professor  Orr  (Expogitor,  March  1897)  argues  strenuously 
for  the  first  years  of  Amenhotep  il.,  B.C.  144^1423. 


and  method  an  apologetic  writing,  intended  to 
help  certain  Christians,  who  had  no  true  insight 
into  the  nature  and  worth  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, to  reach  a  better  understanding  of  its 
excellence,  and  .so  to  fortifsr  them  against  tempta- 
tions to  apostasy.  But  the  apologetic  argument 
rests  on  a  very  definite  theological  position. 
The  author  has  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  nature, 
and  a  very  high  estimate  of  the  value,  of  Chris- 
tianity. He  attaches  to  it  the  value  of  the  perfect 
and  therefore  the  final  religion,  and  he  assigns  to 
it  this  value  because  he  regards  it  as  the  religion 
of  free,  unrestricted  access  to  God.  This  is  the 
central  dogmatic  thought  of  the  Epistle,  as  in- 
dicated in  7'*,  where  Christianity  is  by  implica- 
tion set  forth  as  the  religion  of  the  better  hope 
through  which  we  draw  nigh  unto  God.  No  re- 
ligion, in  the  writer's  judgment,  can  be  satis- 
factory which  does  not  establish  intimate  relations 
between  Grod  and  man.  Herein,  for  him,  lies  the 
great  inferiority  of  Leviticalism  in  comparison  with 
Christianity.  He  conceives  of  Le^-iticalisni  as  a 
religion  which  kept  men  at  an  awful  distance, 
and  the  veil  between  the  holy  and  the  most  holy 
place  is  in  his  ^-iew  the  symbol  of  that  radical 
defect.  It  is  self-evident  to  him  that  a  religious 
system  which  shuts  God  up  in  a  dark  inaccessible 
shrine  cannot  be  the  perfect  form  of  religion.  It 
must  eventually  ^ive  way  to  a  better.  Christianity 
is  that  better  reuCTon.  It  knows  of  no  veil,  and 
no  inaccessible  holy  place.  Christ  is  not  only  a 
High  Priest,  but  a  forerunner,  rpidpofuK  :  where 
He  goes,  though  it  be  into  the  very  presence  of 
Grod,  all  believers  in  Him  may  follow. 

iL  Method. — This  is  the  ratlical  contrast  between 
Christianity  and  Leviticalism.  This  central  con- 
trast, however,  is  suggestive  of  many  others,  and 
the  method  adopted  by  the  writer  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  apologetic  aim  is  to  exhibit  in  detail 
the  points  in  which  the  religion  of  the  NT  is 
superior  to  that  described  in  the  books  of  Moses. 
His  idea  of  Christianity  is  that  it  is  the  best 
possible  religion  ;  but  what  he  sets  himself  to  prove 
is  that  it  is  better  than  the  Levitical  religion.  It 
is  not  difficult,  however,  to  read  between  the  lines, 
and  to  see  behind  the  apologetic  better  the  dog- 
matic best. 

The  comparison  of  the  two  religions  runs  through 
the  whole  theoretic  part  of  the  Epistle  from  1^  to 
10**.  It  begins  at  the  circumference  and  ends  at 
the  centre.  The  central  truth  is  the  priestly 
performance  of  Christ  by  which  we  are  brought 
into  filial  relations  with  God.  But  the  compari- 
son begins  with  the  agents  of  revelation,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  that  starting-point  to  compare  the 
agents  of  redemption.  L'nder  each  of  these  two 
categories  two  sets  of  agents  are  ascribed  to  the 
old  religion  :  prophets  and  angels  under  the  head 
of  revelation,  and  Moses  and  Aaron  under  the 
head  of  redemption.  Thus  there  are  four  separate 
comparisons  to  be  made — (1)  between  Christ  and 
pro^ets,  (2)  between  Christ  and  angels,  (3)  be- 
tween Christ  and  Moses,  (4)  between  Christ  and 
Aaron.  The  first  is  made  in  1**',  the  second  in 
1*-",  the  third  in  3*-«,  and  the  fourth  in  8'-9». 

(1)  Christ  and  Prophets. — The  contrast  is  least 
emphatic  in  reference  to  the  prophets,  as  they  might 
be  looked  on  as  belonging  in  spirit  to  the  new 
dispensation  rather  than  to  the  old  Levitical  one. 
But  there  is  a  latent  antithesis  here  also,  traceable 
in  the  words  carefully  selected  to  describe  pro- 
phetic revelation, — roXv/iepCis,  Tokvrporws.  These 
adverbs  convey  the  idea  that  the  ancient  revelation 
was  fragmentary  (in  many  parts)  and  tropical  (in 
many  modes);  and  it  is  implied,  though  not  ex- 
pres.sly  stated,  that  the  revelation  made  by  Christ 
was  nree  from  both  defects  —  complete  and  real, 
and  therefore  final.     All  this  is  in  effect  said  by 
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the  phrase  iv  vlif,  used  to  describe  the  agent  of  tlie 
Christian  revelation.  In  the  end  of  the  days  God 
spake  to  men  by  one  having  tlie  standing  oi  a  son. 
A  son  knows  all  that  is  in  a  Father's  mind  ;  when 
He  has  spoken  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

(2)  Christ  and  Angels. — We  are  apt  to  think  that 
the  second  comparison,  that  between  Christ  and 
angels,  might  have  been  dispensed  with.  But  tlje 
author  was  writing  for  the  benefit  of  Jews  (this, 
in  the  incantiiiiu,  may  be  assumed  ;  it  is  the  im- 
pression one  naturally  first  takes  from  the  book), 
and  angels  held  a  prominent  place  in  contemporary 
Jewish  religious  tnought.  To  them  was  assigned 
the  function  of  executors  of  God's  will  in  the 
natural  world,  and  also  that  of  intermediaries 
between  J"  and  Israel  in  the  lawgiving.  The 
law  was  a  word  spoken  by  angels  (2-,  cf.  Ac  7*^, 
Gal  3'").  Therefore,  whatever  the  writer's  own 
thoughts  might  be  as  to  the  position  of  angels  in 
the  universe  and  in  the  history  of  revelation,  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  deferring  to  current 
opinion  and  speaking  oi  them  as  rivals  to  Christ. 
Therefore  his  second  thesis  is  :  Christ  better  than 
angels,  his  nroof  consisting  of  a  mosaic  of  OT 
texts  which  uring  out  a  threefold  contrast :  Christ 
to  angels  as  son  to  servants,  as  king  to  subjects, 
as  creator  to  creatures.  The  conclusion  is  that 
the  essential  function  of  angels  is  to  serve.  They 
are  ministering  spirits  —  ail  of  them,  even  the 
highest  archangel  —  to  God,  to  Christ,  even  to 
Christians — '  sent  forth  for  service  to  those  who 
are  about  to  inherit  salvation '  (1"). 

(3)  Christ  and  Moses. — For  Moses  the  writer  had 
a  much  deeper  respect  than  for  angels,  whose  role 
he  probably  conceived  to  be  greatly  inflated  in 
Jewish  theology.  Moses  was  a  great  historic 
reality,  whose  functions  in  behalf  of  Israel  at  the 
creative  epoch  of  her  history  he  was  not  tempted 
to  disparage.  But  even  Moses  occuj)ied  a  i>lace 
of  subordination  compared  to  Jesus,  and  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  point  tne  fact  out,  contriving,  how- 
ever, to  do  so  in  a  manner  that  could  not  wound 
Jewish  susceptibilities.  He  knows  how  to  praise 
Moses  while  yet  giving  him  the  second  place. 
Faithful  in  all  God's  house,  on  God's  own  testi- 
mony, yet  faithful  only  as  a  servant.  But  Christ 
was  faithful  as  a  son. 

(4)  Christ  and  Aaron. — While  the  comparison  be- 
tween Christ  and  Moses  is  despatched  in  a  few 
sentences,  that  between  Christ  and  Aaron  runs 
through  two  chapters.  This  is  not  due  to  the 
writer  having  a  higher  esteem  for  Aaron  than 
for  Moses.  The  reverse  was  the  fact.  While  for 
his  mind  Moses  was  probably  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  men,  and  the  Exodus  one  of  the  great 
heroic  achievements  of  human  history,  the  char- 
acter and  functions  of  the  first  high  pnest  of  Israel 
seem  to  have  inspired  him  with  only  moderate 
respect.  All  that  elaborate  ritual  on  the  great 
Day  of  Atonement,  in  Mhich  the  high  priest  played 
the  principal  part,  seemed  to  him  much  ado  al>out 
nothing.  For  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  could 
not  take  away  sin.  How  poor  that  Levitical  sacri- 
ficial system  compared  with  the  one  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  who  by  an  eternal  spirit  offered  Himself 
to  God  !  But  why,  then,  make  the  comparison, 
and  at  such  length?  Because  he  is  writing  for 
people  who  think  Aaron  a  very  august  figure,  and 
his  sacerdotal  service  one  of  very  great  import- 
ance ;  and  because  his  apologetic  method  requires 
liim  to  use  Aaron  as  a  type  whereby  to  convey 
to  ill-instructed  Hebrew  Christians  some  rudi- 
mentary ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  Christ's  sacer- 
dotal functions. 

(6)  Christ  and  Melchizedek. — One  other  OT  per- 
sonage is  brought  upon  the  stage  in  the  course  of 
the  argument — Mclchizcdc/c.  He  is  introduced, 
however,  not  for  the  purpose  of  contrast,  but  to  aid 


in  the  embodiment  of  the  wiiter's  lofty  conception 
of  Christ's  priestly  function.  His  thesis  here  is 
not,  Christ  greater  than  Melchizedek,  but,  Christ 
like  Melchizedek.  His  use  of  this  historic  figure 
also  serves  an  apologetic  purpose,  but  in  a  difierent 
way.  He  had  a  difficulty  to  meet  in  connexion 
with  the  doctrine  that  Christ  was  a  priest.  Jesus 
did  not  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  That  was 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  recognition  of 
Him  as  a  priest  for  law-ridden  minds,  llow,  then, 
does  the  writer  deal  with  it  ?  In  effect  thus  :  '  I 
know  quite  well  that  Jesus  could  not  be  a  priest 
on  eaith,  i.e.  one  of  the  only  class  of  priests  you 
Jews  are  acquainted  with,  because  He  did  not 
belong  to  the  tribe  whence  the  priests  are  taken. 
But  the  Heb.  oracles  know  of  another  priesthood 
besides  the  Levitical,  whereof  they  make  honourable 
mention — that  of  Melchizedek,  priest  of  the  Most 
High  God.  It  was  a  more  ancient  priesthood 
than  that  of  Aaron.  Do  you  reply :  yes,  ancient 
enough,  but  rude,  suitable  only  for  primitive  times, 
and,  of  course,  superseded  by  a  regularly  estab- 
lished sacerdotal  class,  like  that  of  Aaron  and  his 
family  ?  I  say,  not  so,  for  in  a  psalm  later  than 
the  institution  of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  and 
recognized  by  you  all  as  Messianic,  the  Melchize- 
dek priesthood  is  referred  to  as  if  it  were  the 
ideally  perfect  type.  "  A  priest  for  ever  after  the 
order  of  Melchisedek."  The  Christ  is  to  be  a  priest 
after  this  ideal  type.  And  He  is  appointed  by  an 
oath  of  God  which  implies  that  it  is  an  appoint- 
ment of  unique  importance.  And  God  declares 
that  He  will  not  repent  of  the  appointment,  which 
teaches  by  implication  that  God  has  repented  of 
another  kind  of  priesthood,  and  that  it  will  pass 
away,  and  that  the  new  priesthood  will  be  of  such 
excellence  that  it  will  never  need  to  pass  away.' 
We  have  here  an  apologetic  use  of  the  ancient 
priesthood  of  the  kin"  of  Salem,  analogous  to  that 
made  by  the  Apostle  raul  of  the  promise  given  to 
Abraham  long  before  the  era  of  the  lawgiving. 

iii.  Theological  Import.  —  Tliis  rapid  sketch 
may  suffice  to  give  some  idea  of  the  drift  of  this 
Epistle  on  its  apologetic  side.  But  our  main 
concern  is  with  its  positive  theological  significance, 
to  which  we  now  turn. 

It  is  important  for  a  true  appreciation  of  the 
theological  ideas  of  the  Epistle  to  keep  steadily 
before  us  its  central  conception  of  Christianity  as 
the  perfect  and  final  religion,  both  perfect  and  final 
because  it  brings  men  really  nigh  to  God.  All  re- 
ligions aim  at  this,  Leviticalism  included.  Never- 
theless, it  had  a  veil  dividing  the  tabernacle  into 
two  compartments,  and  a  most  holy  place  into 
which  no  man  miglit  go  save  tlie  high  priest,  and 
he  only  once  a  year,  and  then  only  with  due  pre- 
cautions. Christianity  is  the  one  religion  that  nas 
really  solved  the  problem.  In  the  language  of  the 
Epistle  it  perfects  the  worshipper  as  pertaining 
to  the  conscience  (9"),  or  purges  his  conscience 
from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God.  It 
really  takes  away  sin  (lO*),  so  that  believers  in 
Jesus  can  draw  near  with  true  heart  and  full  assur- 
ance of  faith  to  the  very  presence  of  God  (1(P). 
There  can  never  be  any  reason  for  superseding 
such  a  religion.  Therefore  Christianity  is  eternal. 
The  epithet  'eternal'  is  applied  many  times  to 
the  Christian  religion  and  all  that  belongs  to  it. 
We  read  of  an  '  eternal  salvation '  (5*),  an  '  eternal 
redemption'  (O^^),  an  'eternal  spirit'  (9'''),  an  'eter- 
nal inheritance'  (9^*),  and  an  'eternal  covenant' 
(13^).  It  is  clear  from  such  iteration  that  the 
thought  of  the  perennial,  because  perfect,  absolute 
character  of  Christianity  is  not  incidental  and  sub- 
ordinate, but  fundamental  in  the  author's  system. 
It  dominates  his  mind  and  afiects  his  manner  of 
viemng  everything  belonging  to  the  Christian 
faith.    As  it  is  absolute,  perfect,  the  ideal  realized. 
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so  are  all  the  personalities  and  functions  connected 
with  it.  The  Christian  revelation  Ls  the  ideal 
realized  in  that  department.  It  is  God's  final, 
becaose  full,  complete  word  to  men,  to  which 
nothing  needs  to  be  added.  The  Person  bv  whom 
God  spoke  that  last  word  is  perfect  in  Himself, 
and  in  His  functions  as  Rerealer  and  Kedeemer. 
His  sacrifice  is  perfect,  and  possesses  eternal  validity 
and  value. 

(1)  Ch HISTOLOGY. — This  general  statement  pre- 
pares us  to  find  in  the  Epistle  a  very  exalted  con- 
ception of  Christ.  The  first  thought  about  Him  to 
which  we  are  introduced,  in  the  very  first  sentence, 
is  that  He  stands  to  God  in  the  relation  of  Son  (ev 
viy).  It  is  observable  that,  in  all  the  four  com- 
parisons already  referred  to,  the  superiority  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  made  to  rest  on  the  foundation 
of  His  Sonship.  That  is  why  He  is  greater  than 
the  prophets  as  the  agent  of  revelation.  The  Son- 
ship  of  itself  guarantees  a  perfect,  therefore  final, 
revelation.  The  reason  is  that  Sonship  involves 
likeness  and  intimacy.  To  know  the  Son  is  to 
know  the  Father,  and  the  Son  knows  all  that  is 
in  the  Father's  mind.  In  like  manner  the  superi- 
ority of  Christ  to  angels  is  made  to  rest  on  His 
Sonship.  The  Son  is  begotten;  angels,  with  all 
other  creatures,  are  made ;  the  Son  as  the  heir  of 
His  Father  is  destined  to  sit  on  a  throne  and  be 
an  object  of  homage  to  the  universe,  angels  not 
excepted.  Therefore  His  word,  as  the  Revealer, 
claims  more  attention  than  that  spoken  by  angels, 
with  whatever  solemn  accompaniments,  on  Sinai. 
So  also  Sonship  raises  Christ  above  Moses,  however 
great  his  character,  and  however  epoch-making  his 
function  as  the  Leader  of  the  Exodus  and  the 
organizer  of  a  horde  of  slaves  into  a  nation-  Moses 
was  the  greatest  in  God's  house,  yet  only  greatest 
among  ser\'ants ;  Christ  is  not  only  greater,  but 
belongs  to  another  category,  that  of  Son.  Finally, 
Sonship  is  the  ground  ot  Christ's  incomparable 
superiority  to  Aaron.  Aaron,  though  an  import- 
ant personage  within  the  Levitieal  system,  was 
after  all  but  a  sacerdotal  drudge,  ever  performing 
ceremonies  which  had  no  real  value  :  '  daily  minis- 
tering and  offering  oftentime  the  same  sacrifices 
which  can  never  take  away  sin'  (10").  But  our 
great  High  Priest  is  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  (4"), 
who,  as  a  Son,  learned  obedience  through  suffering 
(5®),  and  who  after  His  Passion,  voluntarily  en- 
dured, was,  as  the  Son,  '  consecrated  for  evermore ' 
(7^). 

These  contrasts  compel  a  lofty  conception  of 
Clirist's  Person  as  the  Son  of  God.  Sonship  taken 
in  a  diluted  sense  will  not  bear  the  argumentative 
stress  laid  on  it.  Sonship  must  be  taken  in  a 
unique  sense,  not  in  a  sense  common  to  Christ 
^vith  men  and  angels,  or  even  in  a  sense  applicable 
only  to  the  great  epoch-making  characters  of  his- 
tory, the  heroes  of  the  human  race.  Why  should 
Sonship  make  Christ  greater  than  the  prophets 
as  agents  of  revelation,  unless  it  be  of  such  a 
character  as  to  involve  absolute  likeness  of  nature 
and  perfectly  intimate  fellowship?  We  know 
what  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  means 
when  he  says,  '  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time :  the  only-begotten  Son  who  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him.'  The  author 
of  our  Epistle  must  mean  something  similar  when- 
he  makes  Sonship  the  ground  of  Christ's  ability 
to  speak  the  final  satisfying  word  of  God  to  men. 
And  he  shows  that  he  does,  and  that  he  desires 
his  readers  to  put  the  greatest  fulness  of  meaning 
into  the  expression  4v  li^J  by  the  comment  he 
immediately  goes  on  to  make,  wherein  he  gives, 
at  the  outset,  a  statement  of  his  Christological 
position.  In  this  statement  he  represents  the  Son 
as  made  by  God  the  heir  of  aU  things,  an  attribute 
arising  naturally  out  of  the  relation  of  Sonship, 


especially  as  the  Son  is  the  first-begotten  (wpuT6- 
TOKOS,  1*).  Further,  the  Heir  of  all  is  represented 
as  the  Maker  of  all — by  Him  God  made  the  ages 
(to^  alQpai)  or  worlds.  This  implies  pre-existence, 
or  rather,  seeing  no  reference  has  yet  been  made 
to  an  earthly  state,  ancient  existence.  It  takes 
us  back  to  the  '  beginning '  spoken  of  in  Gn  1* 
and  in  Jn  1*,  to  the  primitive  era  of  world-making. 
It  gives  to  the  Son  the  position  assigned  to  the 
Logos  in  the  system  of  Pliilo,  that  of  God's  agent 
in  the  universe,  the  statement  being  supplemented 
and  completed  by  the  added  clause  in  1^  :  '  bearing 
all  things  by  the  word  of  his  ix)wer.'  The  Son 
thus  appears  acting  for  God  in  the  creation  and 
preservation  of  the  world.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  this  means  that  the  Son  is  a  Divine 
Being,  the  active  Deity  of  the  universe.  The 
presumption  is  that  He  is  an  Eternal  Being,  a 
parte  ante  as  He  is  a  parte  post,  a  Son  from  eternity 
as  well  as  for  evermore  (7**),  though  the  function 
of  world-making  implies  strictly  only  antecedence 
to  the  things  made.* 

The  eternal  being  of  the  Son  is  more  clearly 
implied  in  the  phrase  following,  wherein  the  Son 
is  called  the  radiance  of  the  glory  and  the  exact 
image  of  the  essence  of  Grod  (dravyacrfia  r^  56^ 
Koi  xopourrij/)  Trjs  inrotrrdaeui  aArov).  There  might 
be  a  time  when  God  was  Avithout  a  world,  but 
there  never  was  a  time  when  God  was  without 
glory.  It  is  the  nature  of  that  glory  to  manifest 
itself  ;  like  the  sun  it  must  shine,  and  the  shining 
is  eternal  as  the  glory.  The  Son  of  God  is  the 
shining  of  His  glory,  and  therefore  eternal  as  the 
j  glory.  Probably,  however,  the  aim  of  the  writer 
i  in  using  these  remarkable  expressions  is  not  so 
much  to  declare  the  eternal  being  of  the  Son, 
as  to  indicate  His  supreme  qualification  for  the 
function  of  fully  revealing  Grod.  Who  so  fit  to 
make  God  kno^\Ti  as  one  who  is  related  to  Him 
as  the  sun's  rays  to  the  sun,  and  who  resembles 
Him  as  the  image  impressed  on  wax  resembles  the 
seal  ?  His  word  will  be  as  the  bright  light  of  day, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  brighter,  and  He  may 
say  of  Himself,  '  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen 
the  Father.'  The  precise  theological  significance 
of  these  phrases  cannot  easily  be  determined ;  or 
rather,  one  should  say,  it  Is  doubtful  if  they 
possess  any  such  significance.  They  do  not  ab- 
solutely exclude  SabeUianism  or  Arianism.  "The 
Sabellians  laid  stress  on  the  term  ara&yoffna,  as 
suggesting  the  idea  of  a  model  manifestation 
rather  than  of  a  distinct  personality.  The  Arians, 
on  the  other  hand,  emphasized  the  term  xa/w"^p» 
as  implying  a  position  of  subordination  and  de- 

?;ndence  for  the  Son  in  relation  to  the  Father, 
he  orthodox,  on  their  side,  maintained  that,  by 
the  combination  of  the  two,  both  errors  were 
excluded  —  the  former  phrase  imphing  identity 
of  nature,  so  excluding  Arianism ;  the  latter  im- 
plying independent  personality,  so  excluding 
SabeUianism. 

The  final  clause  of  the  Christological  statement 
represents  the  Son  as  taking  His  seat  'on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.'  It  is  the 
place  which  befits  one  whose  position  and  functions 
in  the  universe  are  such  as  previously  described. 
The  dignity  answers  to  His  nature  as  the  Son,  and 
to  His  vocation  as  the  maker  and  sustainer  of 
worlds.  The  language  is  grand  and  solemn,  and 
is  intended  to  convey  the  impression  that  the 
Son's  place  is  the  highest  possible  b^de  that  of 
God.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  to  place  the  Son 
beside  God  is  not  to  make  Hun  Godlt  Formally 
the  distinction  may  be  valid,  but  it  cannot  prevent 
the  inference  to  Deity  being  drawn.      He  who 

*  M^n^oz,  La  ThMogU  de  L'jSpUre  aux  Hibreux,  finds  ia 
the  EiHSUe  only  an  Arian  Christtdogy,  vide  ch.  i.  on  Le  ChritU 
t  So,  in  effect,  Menegoz,  p.  87. 
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sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God  is  God  for  all  who 
believe  in  His  exaltation.  This  exaltation,  though 
only  what  corresponds  to  the  nature  of  the 
exalted  One,  is  a  new  event  in  His  history.  It 
takes  place  after  He  has  performed  a  signal 
service  for  men,  referred  to  in  the  words  '  when  he- 
had  purged  our  sins.'  It  is  from  tliis  phrase 
only,  so  far  as  the  person  is  concerned,  tliat  we 
learn  that  the  '  Son '  ever  had  a  place  in  the 
history  of  this  earth.  He  might  have  done  all 
that  is  ascribed  to  Him,  even  spoken  the  linal 
word  of  Ciod,  without  being  man.  His  word,  like 
the  law,  migiit  be  that  of  an  angel,  spoken  from 
heaven.  IJut  purging  sin  is  a  sacerdotal  act,  a 
function  nowhere  a.scribed  to  angels,  but  only  to 
men.  That  the  purification  was  performed  by  one 
in  the  likeness  of  men  would  be  very  evident  if 
the  M-ords  '  by  himself '  (5t'  iaiTov)  were  part  of  the 
text.  IJut  tliat  great  thought,  unfamiliar  to  the 
first  readers  though  commonplace  to  us,  would 
not  be  introduced  by  so  skilful  a  writer  till  it  had 
been  carefully  prepared  for.  The  'Son,'  then, 
was  man  when  He  performed  for  us  men  a  priest's 
part,  how,  remains  to  be  seen,  and  it  was  alter  He 
had  done  this  that  He  took  His  place  at  the  right 
hand  of  Divine  Majesty. 

(a)  Incarnation. — The  '  Son  '  became  man.  This 
momentous  event  is  alluded  to  in  various  places 
and  in  diverse  forms  of  language ;  now  in  terms 
borrowed  from  the  Psalter  as  being  made  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels  (2"),  now  as  becoming  par- 
taker of  blood  and  flesh  ^2}*),  and  at  another  time 
by  the  very  general  expression  '  in  the  days  of 
his  flesli '  (5^).  Under  what  precise  conditions  the 
Son  entered  humanity,  whether,  e.g.,  by  ordi- 
nary generation  or  otherwise,  is  noAvhere  in- 
dicated. The  term  '  children '  applied  to  men  in 
2",  and  the  expression  '  likewise '  (irapairXyjaius) 
applied  to  the  Son's  becoming  a  participant  in 
human  nature,  may  justify  the  inference  that  the 
author  conceives  of  Him  as  being  born,  and  pass- 
ing from  childhood  to  manhood.  This  would 
scarcely  be  worth  remarking,  were  it  not  that  in 
the  prologue  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  these  details  are 
left  doubtful.  There  the  Logos  simply  becomes 
flesh,  and  dwells  for  a  season  among  men. 

(6)  Earthly  Life  of  Jesus. — What  knowledge  our 
author  had  of  the  earthly  history  of  the  Son, 
whether,  r.7.,  he  was  acquainted  with  the  evan- 
gelic tradition  as  embodied,  say,  in  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Mark,  does  not  clearly  appear.  He  certainly 
knew  more  than,  after  a  cursory  perusal  of  the 
Epistle,  we  might  think.  He  knew  of  the  tempta- 
tions of  Jesus  (2^*  4^'),  of  the  scope  that  His 
earthly  experience  afforded  for  the  exercise  of 
faith  (12-),  of  His  agony  in  the  garden  (5^),  of  the 
opposition  He  endured  at  the  hands  of  evil, 
or  ignorant,  prejudiced  men  (12'),  of  His  gentle 
bearing  towards  the  erring  (5-),  of  His  work  as  a 
preacher  of  the  good  tidings  (2*),  of  His  being 
surroundefl  by  a  band  of  companions  who  after- 
wards became  a  source  of  valuable  and  trustworthy 
information  concerning  the  words  of  the  Master 
(2*).  Of  course,  one  Av-ho  knew  so  much  had  the 
means  of  knowing  more.  In  his  description  of  the 
agony  he  seems  to  indicate  knowledge  of  par- 
ticulars not  reported  in  the  Gospels,  when  he  repre- 
sents Jesus  as  ofl'ering  up  prayers  'with  stron" 
crying  and  tears,'  though  it  has  been  suggested 
that  he  borrowed  this  part  of  the  picture  from 
Ps  22"- ■■'■•.* 

(c)  The  State  of  Humiliation. — Be  this  as  it  may, 
one  thing  is  certain,  the  writer  has  a  magnifi- 
cent conception  of  the  moral  significance  of  the 
earthly  life  of  the  Son  as  a  Avhole  ;  of  the  historic 
career  of  Him  whose  liunian  name  'Jesus' he  for 

•So  von  Sodcn  in  Theologische  Abhandlungen,  Carl  von 
WeizMcker  gewidmet,  p.  119. 


the  first  time  introduces  in  2".  He  perceives 
clearly  the  pathos  of  that  life,  the  humiliation  and 
the  gior\'  in  the  humiliation.  It  may  be,  as  has 
been  said,  that  it  is  the  exalted  Jesus  he  has  con- 
stantly in  his  eye,  but  he  never  forgets  that  the 
exalted  One  passed  heroically  through  a  severe 
curriculum  or  temptation  and  suffering,  which 
awakens  in  his  mind,  as  he  contemplates  it, 
admiration  and  love.  There  is  no  trace  in  his 
pages  of  the  tendency,  very  perceptible  in  the 
(Jospel  of  St.  Luke,  to  tone  down  those  elements  in 
Christ's  experience  which  might  l>e  thought  out 
of  keeping  with  the  image  of  the  exalted  Lord  as 
it  presented  itself  to  the  eye  of  faith.  [Compare 
St.  Luke's  report  of  the  agony  in  the  garden 
(leaving  out  the  unauthentic  verses,  22^-  *•)  with 
the  brief  but  strong  statement  on  the  same  subject 
in  this  Epistle].  He  was  not  without  temptation 
to  follow  this  policy,  arising  out  of  the  state  of 
feeling  prevailing  in  the  community  of  believers 
for  whose  benefit  he  wrote.  Their  conceptions  of 
the  Christian  religion  seem  to  have  been  crude, 
ignorant,  and  superficial  all  along  the  line.  They 
did  not  yet  understand  even  the  first  principles  of 
Christian  belief  (5^^).  The  best  clue  to  the  nature 
of  their  deficiencies  in  Christian  knowledge  is  to 
note  the  things  emphasized  and  reiterated  by  their 
instructor.  One  of  these  things  is  the  humiliation 
of  Christ.  That,  therefore,  was  one  of  their 
stumbling-blocks.  If  the  Son  was  so  great  as  you 
say,  how  could  He  be  tempted,  and  suffer  death, 
and  death  in  such  an  ignominious  form  ?  Such 
was  one  of  their  perplexities.  One  writing  to  a 
community  in  this  state  of  mind  was  tempted  to 
throw  a  veil  over  the  indignities  of  the  Saviour's 
life ;  to  pass  over  in  silence  this,  to  understate 
that.  But  there  is  neither  silence  nor  under- 
statement. '  In  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are ' 
(415) .  <  prayers  and  supplications,  with  stronj^  crj'ing 
and  tears '  (.5') ;  '  though  he  Avere  a  Son,  yet  learned 
he  obedience  by  the  things  Avhich  lie  suffered ' 
(5^) ;  '  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame '  ( 12"-) ; 
'  endured  such  contradiction  or  sinners  against 
himself '  (12^).  This  depicting  in  dark  colours  of 
the  tragic  humiliating  side  of  Christ's  earthly 
experience  means  much.  It  means,  for  one  thin^, 
that  the  writer  sees  in  that  aspect  nothing  to  hide 
or  be  ashamed  of ;  rather  something  to  rejoice  in 
and  to  be  thankful  for.  He  beholds  glory  in  the 
humiliation,  honour  in  the  shame,  contemporary 
honour,  not  merely  honour  following  and  com- 
pensating, in  a  state  of  exaltation.  It  means, 
further,  that  he  does  not  despair  of  getting  his 
readers  to  see  this  also.  At  least  he  is  determined 
to  try,  because  he  knows  that,  until  they  .see  it, 
their  faith  is  unintelligent,  and  their  Christian 
standing  very  insecure. 

Its  Rationale. — The  main  contribution  towards 
this  object  is  to  be  found  in  ch.  2^"*.  The  leading 
purpose  of  this  very  important  section,  crammed 
mil  Avitli  deep  weighty  thoughts,  is  to  set  forth 
the  rationale  of  the  earthly  humiliation  of  Christ. 
And  the  drift  of  it  is  :  a  glori/  in  the  humiliation. 
On  this  theme  three  possible  positions  may  be 
taken  up  —  (1)  the  glory  of  the  Son  and  the 
humiliation  of  Jesus  incompatible,  the  position  of 
unbelief  ;  (2)  the  humiliation  a  temporary  veiling 
of  the  glory  compensated  for  by  subsequent  re- 
sumption of  glory,  the  common  jiosition  of  average 
Christian  belief;  (3)  the  humiliation  itself  glorious 
when  seen  in  the  light  of  its  aim  and  result,  the 
position  of  enlightened  faith.  The  writer  of  our 
Epistle  occupies  this  highest  position,  his  readers 
not  being  far  from  the  lowest.  He  holds  the 
humiliation  itself  to  be  glorious,  and  worthy  of 
God  the  first  cause  and  last  end  of  all,  profitable  to 
Christ  Himself,  and  full  of  benefit  to  us.  It  he- 
came  God,  he  teaches,  to  subject  His  Son  Jesus  to 
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siiftering  (2*').  It  profited  Jesus  by  perfecting 
Him  for  His  office  as  Captain  of  Salvation,  de- 
veloping in  His  character  the  virtues  of  patience 
and  sympathy,  which  are  necessary  to  efficient 
captaincy  {2'^-  "•  **).  It  is  beneticial  to  us,  for  we 
have  in  Jesus  one  of  whose  interest  we  can  be 
assured,  and  to  whom  we  can  always  come  with 
confidence  that  He  will  grant  us  seasonable 
succour  (4").  Such,  in  brief,  is  our  author's 
splendid  theodicy,  his  demonstration  of  the  moral 
iitness  of  Christ's  tragic  experience.  In  the  light 
of  it  we  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  what  he  means 
when  in  ch.  2*  he  speaks  of  Jesus  as  '  crowned 
with  glorj-  and  honour,  that  he,  by  the  grace  of 
Gk)d,  should  taste  death  for  every  man.'  He  means 
just  what  he  plainly  says,  that  God  showed  His 
favour  to  His  Son  in  appointing  Him  to  an  office 
in  connexion  with  which  He  should  have  to  taste 
death  for  men,  and  that,  in  the  very  act  of  tasting 
death  as  Captain  of  Salvation,  the  Son  was 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour.  These  things 
are  true ;  they  are  also  relevant  to  the  situation. 
No  one  has  really  mastered  the  problem  presented 
in  the  antinomy  between  glory  and  humiliation 
till  he  has  got  insight  into  their  truth,  and 
thorough  mastery  was  what  the  writer  possessed 
and  aimed  at  for  his  readers.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  his  words.  The  difficulty 
felt  by  most  interpreters  arises  from  their  un- 
willingness to  credit  him  with  clear  insight  into 
the  moral  order  of  the  world.  Such  insight  they 
appear  to  think  beyond  the  reach  of  any  writer  in 
the  first  Christian  century,  even  thougli  inspired. 

{d)  Christ's  Priesthood. — Passing  from  the  subject 
of  Christs  person  to  His  priestly  function,  the 
subject  may  be  introduced  with  the  remark  that 
the  writer  takes  advantage  of  any  means  that 
offers  itself  of  making  intelligible  to  his  readers 
the  suffering  experience  of  Chnst.  He  is  glad  to 
be  able  to  show  them yrom  any  point  of  vietc  that 
it  behoved  Jesus  to  die.  Sometimes  his  lines  of 
thought  are  remote  enough  from  any  recognized 
theories  of  atonement,  as  when  he  bases  the  thesis 
that  Jesus  had  to  die  once  only  on  the  analogy  of 
general  human  experience  (9^-^).  The  reason 
which  he  assigns  in  the  same  context  for  Christ's 
d}-ing  once,  viz.  that  a  testator  must  die  before  his 
will  can  come  into  effect,  is  also  peculiar,  inasmuch, 
as  it  is  enough  that  a  testator  die  anvhow,  it  is 
nowise  necessary  that  his  death  should  be  of  a 
sacrificial  character.  One  wonders  at  the  intro- 
duction of  so  elementary  and  inferior  a  view  close 
upon  the  grand  conception  contained  in  9^* ;  and 
all  the  more  when  it  Ls  observed  that  in  order  to 
get  a  chance  of  introducing  it  he  has  to  take 
advantage  of  the  double  meaning  of  5<a0^«nj,  as 
signifying  at  once  an  alliance  or  covenant  and  a 
testament.  In  the  case  of  a  covenant  there  is  no 
necessity  for  the  death  of  either  party,  therefore 
after  the  word  has  been  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
covenant  in  9*'  it  is  employed  in  the  other  sense 
%rithout  any  apology.  The  reason  for  this  must 
be  fovmd  in  the  ignorance  of  the  first  readers. 
They  had,  it  must  be  supposed,  no  understanding 
of  the  rationale  of  Christ  s  death  from  any  point 
of  view,  and  therefore  their  instructor  felt  that  it 
was  a  point  gained  if  he  could  assign  any  reason 
for  that  death  level  to  their  understanding.  It  is 
essential  to  our  understanding  of  the  Epistle  that 
this  state  of  ignorance  in  the  first  readers  be  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind.  If  we  come  to  it,  as  some 
interpreters  do,  with  the  assumption  that  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  atonement  was  familiar  to 
the  persons  addressed,  and  that  in  all  that  the  writer 
says  on  the  subject  oi"  Christ's  priestly  work  he  is 
simply  repeating  commonplaces,  we  incapacitate 
ourselves  for  attaining  any  true  insight  into  its 
meaning.     The  truth  is,  he  is  writing  to  persons 


who  do  not  know  the  alphabet  of  the  subject,  and 
the  problem  for  him  is  to  get  into  their  duU  minds 
by  any  means  the  idea  :  Jesus,  though  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  must  die.  For  this  purpose  several 
lines  of  thought  are  pressed  into  the  service  :  Jesus 
must  die,  as  all  men  die,  once ;  He  must  die,  as 
a  testator  dies  before  his  heirs  enter  into  posses- 
sion of  his  inheritance ;  He  must  die  for  ms  own 
advantage  as  the  Captain  of  Salvation,  because  He 
could  not  be  a^ood  fit  captain  unless  He  were 
perfected  by  suffering;  He  must  die  as  a  priest, 
not  indeed  as  a  priest  after  the  type  of  Aaron, 
who  ofi'ered  animals  as  sacrificial  victims,  but  as  a 
priest  of  a  higher  order,  that  of  Melchizedek. 

(a)  The  Mdehizetiek  Type. — The  excursus  about 
Melchizedek  in  oh.  7  is  of  essential  importance 
to  the  author's  doctrine  of  Christ's  priesthood.  It 
were  an  entire  mistake  to  regard  it  as  a  discussion 
on  a  curious  topic  in  theology  on  which  the  writer 
happened  to  have  some  pet  ideas.  In  that  case 
the  complaint  he  makes  of  the  dulness  of  those  to 
whom  he  writes  is  altogether  unjustifiable.  A 
man  may  be  a  good  Christian,  and  yet  remain 
imorant,  or  even  incapable  of  understanding  an 
JiDstruse  theologoumenon  on  the  Melchizedek 
priesthood.  The  question  at  issue  is  reaUy  the 
ftmdamental  one  :  was  Christ  in  any  sense  a  priest  ? 
The  writers  conviction  is  that  the  priesthood  of 
Christ  is  not  understood  in  its  reality  and  worth, 
unless  it  be  seen  to  be  of  the  Melchizedek  type. 

In  ch.  5^*  the  author  indicates  the  programme  of 
his  discussion  on  the  priesthood  of  Christ  in  these 
words :  an  High  Priest,  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chizedek. His  plan  is  to  employ  two  types  of 
priesthood  to  indicate  its  nature — the  order  of 
Aaron,  and  the  order  of  Melchizedek.  His  pur- 
pose is  not,  as  some  have  imagined,  to  teach  that 
Christ  occupied  in  succession  two  priestly  offices, 
one  like  that  of  Aaron,  another  like  that  of  Mel- 
chizedek, the  former  on  earth,  the  latter  in  heaven. 
His  intention  is  rather  to  utilize  the  Aaronic 
priesthood  to  set  forth  the  nature  of  Christ's 
priestly  functions,  and  the  Melchizedek  priest- 
hood to  set  forth  their  ideal  toorth  and  eternal 
validity.  The  two  aspects  are  taken  up  in  the 
inverse  order  to  that  in  which  they  are  named  in 
the  programme :  first,  a  priest  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek  (ch.  7) ;  second,  a  high  priest  after  the 
order  of  Aaron  (chs.  8.  9). 

Every  order  or  species  has  its  characteristic 
notes  or  marks ;  therefore  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  determine  the  marks  of  the  Melchizedek 
'order.'  To  this  task  the  writer  addresses  him- 
self in  ch.  7^"',  which  contains  a  summary  of  the 
facts  about  Melchizedek  as  stated  in  Gn  14^"**, 
with  a  commentary  pointing  out  their  religious 
significance,  and  extracting  from  the  facts  the 
desired  marks  of  the  type.  To  make  the  facts 
serve  his  purpose  the  writer  finds  it  necessary  to 
attach  importance,  not  merely  to  what  is  said  of 
Melchizedek,  but  to  what  is  not  said, — to  the 
silences  as  well  as  to  the  utterances  of  history  ;  also 
to  give  ideal  meaning  to  the  names  occurring  in 
the  story.  This  method  of  interpretation  may 
seem  vicious.  We  may  call  it  allegorical,  or 
allege  that  it  is  borrowed  from  Philo  ;  the  im- 
portant thing  to  note  is  that  it  i.s  his  method.  By 
this  way  he  reaches  what  he  is  in  quest  of — the 
notes  of  the  type.  These  are,  in  all,  five.  Taking 
them  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  referred  to  in 
the  commentary,  they  are  these  :  the  Melchizedek 
type  of  priesthood  is,  first,  a  royal  priesthood  {king 
of  righteousness) ;  second,  a  righteous  priesthood 
(king  of  righteousness) ;  third,  a  priesthood  pro- 
motive of  peace,  or  exercised  in  the  country  of 
peace  (king  of  Salem = king  of  peace);  fourth,  a 
personal,  not  an  inherited  dignity  (without  father, 
without  mother,  i.e.  so  far  as  the  record  is  con- 
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cemed) ;  fifth,  it  is  an  eternal  priesthood  (without 
beginning  of  days  or  end  of  life— so  far  as  the 
record  is  concerned).  The  first  four  may  be  con- 
ceived as  standing  to  the  fifth  in  the  relation  of 
cause  to  effect.  Because  the  priesthood  in  question 
j)Ossesses  these  characteristics,  it  is  eternal. 

Observe,  now,  what  the  writer  is  really  doing  in 
making  this  ingenious  commentary  on  the  brief 
narrative  in  Genesis.  Ho  is  trying  to  fix  the 
characters  of  an  ideal  priesthood.  He  is  solving 
the  problem,  What  is  tne  highest  conceivable  type 
or  kind  of  priesthood  ?  He  might  have  adopted  the 
method  of  philcsophic  speculation  for  the  purpose, 
instead  of  the  method  of  interpreting  an  OT  text. 
The  question  may  be  asked,  Does  the  latter  method 
fully  serve  the  purpose — give  us  all  the  essential 
features  of  the  ideal  ?  To  answer  it,  one  must  have 
in  one's  mind  a  conception  of  the  ideal.  Now,  with- 
out hesitation  one  would  say  that  these  things  at 
least  must  enter  into  the  idea  of  a  priesthood  of 
the  highest  order.  The  priest  must  be  really,  not 
ritually,  holy ;  he  must  not  be  a  mere  sacerdotal 
drudge,  but  one  whose  priestly  ministry  is  a  course 
of  gracious  condescension — a  royal  priest ;  he  must 
be  one  who,  by  his  personal  worth  and  official 
acts,  can  establish  a  reign  of  righteousness,  peace, 
and  perfect  fellowsliip  between  man  and  God ; 
finally,  he  must  be  one  who  ever  liveth,  whose 
priesthood  does  not  pass  from  him  to  another,  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

But  what  about  sacrifice,  the  most  essential 
feature,  one  would  say,  in  the  vocation  of  a  priest  ? 
We  observe  that  in  the  close  of  the  Melchizedek 
excursus,  in  a  description  of  the  ideal  priest, 
which  seems  intended  to  supplement  and  complete 
the  definition  of  the  Melchizedek  type,  it  is  said 
that  the  ideal  priest  does  not  need  to  repeat 
sacrifice  {1'-^).  But  there  is  a  previous  question : 
does  he  oiler  sacrifice  at  all,  ancl  what  is  his  sacri- 
fice? By  the  method  of  laying  stress  on  the 
silences,  one  would  say  that  in  the  Melchizedek 
type  there  is  no  sacrifice  at  all,  no  mention  being 
made  of  such  in  the  history.  If  this  were  so,  then 
it  would  seem  to  follow  that  precisely  the  most 
vital  feature  in  the  priestly  office  of  Christ — the 
sacrificial  oli'ering  of  Himself — lay  outside  the 
type,  as  something  siii  generis,  having  nothing 
analogous  to  it  either  in  the  priesthood  of  Mel- 
chizedek or  in  that  of  Aaron.  That  would  be  a 
serious  fiaw  in  the  writer's  apologetic  argument, 
too  serious  for  him  to  have  overlooked  it.  We 
must  look  more  closely  to  see  whether  self-sacrifice 
be  not  immanent  in  the  other  characteristics  of 
the  ideal  priest.  We  start  from  the  statement  that 
the  ideal  priest  needs  not  to  repeat  sacrifice,  like 
the  high  priests  of  Israel  (7-^).  Why  so  ?  Because 
of  the  other  characteristics,  especially  that  pointed 
at  by  the  epithets  holy,  harmless,  undefiled, 
which  unfold  the  contents  of  the  idea  of  righteous- 
ness. Because  the  ideal  priest  is  holy  (Scnos)  in 
relation  to  God,  benevolent  (d/ca^cos)  towards  men, 
and  free  from  any  fault  that  might  disqualify  for 
priestly  functions  (ifilavros),  therefore  he  needs 
not  to  repeat  sacrifice.  But  for  the  same  reason 
he  must  ofler  one  sacrifice,  himself.  One  who 
answers  to  the  description  king  of  righteousness, 
one  who  realizes  in  his  character  the  ethical  ideal, 
cannot  escape  the  sacrifice  of  himself  in  this 
world.  That  is  not  said,  but  surely  it  must 
have  been  in  the  writer's  mind.  It  was  self- 
evident  to  him  that  one  who  had  all  the  other 
characteristics  of  the  Melchizedek  type  must  have 
this  one  also,  that  he  was  ready  to  lay  down  liis 
life  for  righteousness,  equally  so  that  he  would  be 
called  on  to  do  this,  living  as  a  holy  one  in  an  unholy 
world. 

The  self-sacrifice  of  the  ideal  priest,  the  priest 
after  the  Melchizedek  type,  can  be  reached  by 


another  line  of  deduction,  viz.  from  the  royal 
character  of  the  type.  The  ideal  priest  iS'  not 
a  legal  drudge,  but  a  king  who  graciously  con- 
descends. Carry  out  the  idea  of  condescension 
to  its  utmost  limit  and  it  will  yield  the  result 
of  a  life  laid  down  for  others :  this  is  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  condescension  and  voluntary  sacerdotal 
service,  and  the  requirements  of  the  ideal  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  it.  '  The  Son 
of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  the 
many.'     '  Who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me.' 

It  is  obvious  that  in  these  thoughts  we  pass  out 
of  the  region  of  the  ritual  into  the  ethical,  and 
are  dealing  with  a  kind  of  sacrifice  of  entirely 
different  character  and  of  incomparably  greater 
value  than  those  pertaining  to  sacrifices  of  Leviti- 
cal  victims.  But  to  this  there  will  be  occasion 
to  refer  at  a  later  stage.  Meantime  it  remains 
to  indicate* the  use  made  of  the  Aaronic  priest- 
hood in  the  exposition  of  the  priestly  ofhce  of 
Christ. 

ifi)  'The  Aaronic  Type. — The  chief  use  is  that  of 
a  foil.  The  burden  of  the  section,  chs.  8'-9*,  is  : 
the  priestly  ministry  of  Christ  immeasurably 
superior  to  that  of  Aaron.  The  rubric  of  the 
whole  passage  is :  the  more  excellent  ministiy. 
But  as  comparison  can  be  made  only  between 
things  having  a  certain  resemblance,  eulogy  runs 
along  the  line  of  parallelism.  Superiority  is  estab- 
lished on  a  basis  of  similitude.  The  i)oints  of 
resemblance  are  very  general.  Common  to  both 
is  sacrifice,  a  sanctuary  where  sacrifice  is  offered, 
and  a  grand  representative  ceremonial  in  which 
the  two  systems  culminate.  The  first  point  is 
briefly  noticed  in  8^  Every  high  priest  is  ap- 
pointed to  offer  sacrifice,  therefore  this  man  (Jesus) 
must  also  have  something  to  offer.  The  vague 
statement  is  meant  to  provoke  thought  in  dull 
Heb.  readers.  '  This  man,  if  He  be  a  priest,  must 
have  something  to  offer.  What  can  it  be?  He 
has  indicated  what  it  is  already— HiMSELF '  (T-"^), 
but  he  knows  they  have  not  grasped  it,  and  he 
provokes  them  to  reflection :  '  What  can  it  be  ? 
Not  bulls  and  goats,  of  course  ;  what  then  ? '  The 
second  topic,  the  two  sanctuaries,  is  handled  at 
greater  length  (9^"^- ").  The  construction  and  fur- 
niture of  the  Levitical  tabernacle  are  minutely 
described,  not,  however,  in  an  antiquarian  spirit, 
but  with  a  definite  apologetic  aim.  Tlie  s^ient 
points  in  the  description  are  the  division  of  the 
sanctuary  into  two  compartments  separated  by 
a  veil,  and  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the 
location  of  the  altar  of  incense  (dv/uarripiov)  is 
indicated.  Of  course  it  is  the  altar  of  incense 
that  is  meant ;  there  should  never  have  been  any 
doubt  about  that.  And  it  is  represented  as  be- 
longing to  (not  physically  within)  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  The  phrase  is  :  the  Holy  of  Holies  having 
the  golden  altar  of  incense.  The  meaning  is : 
that  altar,  though  standing  without  the  veil, 
being  required  for  daily  service,  belonged  of  right, 
in  spirit  and  function,  to  the  inner  shrine.  And 
this  antinomy — without  in  fact,  within  by  right 
— is  meant  to  startle  into  thou|clit  the  sluggish 
minds  of  Hebrew  Christians.  '  W  hence  this  puzzle 
as  to  the  whereabouts  and  relations  of  the  altar 
of  incense  ?  See  ye  not,  it  is  all  due  to  the  exist- 
ence of  that  veil,  the  emblem  of  a  rude,  imperfect, 
transient  religion?'  In  comparison  with  the 
earthly  tabernacle,  the  one  in  which  Christ  offici- 
ates is  described  as  '  the  greater  and  more  perfect 
tabernacle,  not  made  with  hands'  (9"),  and  not 
belonging  to  the  visible  creation,  not  constructed 
out  of  material  thinra,  like  the  precious  cloths, 
woods,  and  metals  of  the  old  tabernacle,  which, 
however  precious,  were,  like  all  material  things, 
destined  to  wax  old  and  vanish  away. 
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The  ceremonial  selected  for  comparison  is  that 
of  the  great  Day  of  Atonement.  In  that  stately 
ceremonial  the  Levitical  ritual  culminated  ancl 
was  seen  at  its  best.  In  it  also,  and  in  it  alone, 
the  Holj  of  Holies  came  into  use.  It  was  the  one 
service  in  the  year  in  which  Israel's  representative 
man  came  into  the  immediate  presence  of  God. 
It  also  lent  itself  to  comparison  at  this  vital  point, 
the  high  priests  entrance  into  the  inner  shrine 
being  comparable  to  the  entrance  of  Jesus  into 
heaven.  The  latter  event  is  therefore  naturally 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  former,  giving  rise  at 
points  in  the  description  to  obscurities,  such  as 
the  representation  or  Christ  entering  through  His 
own  blood  into  the  holy  place  (9^-). 

All  through,  the  unexpressed  refrain  '  more  ex- 
cellent '  is  audible,  but  it  arrests  the  ear  specially 
in  connexion  with  the  closing  comparison  between 
the  effects  of  the  two  priestly  functions — that  of 
Aaron  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  and  that 
of  Christ  when  after  His  death  on  the  Cross  He 
entered  into  heaven.  The  effect  of  the  one  was 
to  cancel  the  errors,  or  ignorances  {ayvw^fidruy,  9"), 
of  the  people  throughout  the  bvgone  year,  to  wipe 
out  all  the  offences  against  Levitical  law  com- 
mitted in  a  twelvemonth,  so  that  they  might  make 
a  fresh  start.  The  effect  of  the  other  was  to 
obtain  an  'eternal  redemption'  {aiuvLaw  XOrpuair). 
Comparison  here  becomes  futile  :  it  is  a  compari- 
son of  the  finite  to  the  infinite. 

(e)  Theory  of  Redemption. — For  modem  readers 
the  great  thoughts  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
are  obscured  by  being  expressed  so  largely  in  terms 
of  Levitical  ritual.  The  apologetic,  which  was 
meant  to  elucidate,  now  serves  to  some  extent  as 
a  veil  to  hide  the  true  meaning.  It  is  therefore 
desirable  to  make  the  most  of  those  passages  in 
which  the  ^vriter,  so  to  speak,  shakes  himself  clear 
of  his  apologetic  trammels,  and  expresses  his  ideas 
in  terms  of  universal  validity.  There  are  two 
sentences  in  which  he  does  this  in  reference  to 
the  significance  of  Christ's  death.  These  are  2" 
9^^  the  former  containing  the  great  axiom :  the 
sanctitier  and  the  sanctified  are  all  of  one  ;  the 
latter,  the  sublime  thesis  that  Jesus  offered  Him- 
self a  sacrifice  through  an  eternal  spirit.  The 
earlier  text  enunciates  the  principle  of  redemption, 
the  later  explains  the  infinite  etficacy  of  redemp- 
tion achieved.  The  principle  is :  solidarity  be- 
tween sanctifier  and  sanctified ;  the  two  one  in 
all  possible  respects,  the  more  respects  the  better, 
the  one  radical  difference  of  holy  and  unholy 
always  excepted  ;  the  more  points  of  contact  the 
greater  the  sanctifying  power.  The  rationale  of 
infinite  value  is  'through  an  eternal  spirit.'  In 
the  interpretation  of  this  profoundly  suggestive  ex- 
pression, theologians  are  unhappily  not  at  one.  To 
the  present  writer  it  has  ever  been  associated  with 
certain  broad  thoughts  that  help  him  to  understand 
the  value  of  Christ's  self -offering  as  compared  with 
Levitical  victims.  In  the  first  place  it  suggests 
that  Christ's  ottering  was  an  affair  of  spirit,  not 
merely  of  blood-shading.  It  expressed  a  mind 
on  the  part  of  the  victim.  Of  course  that  mind 
had  certain  ethical  characteristics.  Jesus  offered 
Himself.  So  the  mind  embodied  in  His  sacrifice 
was  free,  loving,  holy ;  a  mind  of  supreme  moral 
value  in  the  sight  both  of  God  and  of  enlightened 
men.  None  of  these  epithets,  however,  is  used 
to  qualify  the  spirit  in  which  Jesus  offered  Him- 
self to  God.  The  epithet  chosen  is  '  eternal.'  It 
is  selected  because  it  serves  to  raise  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  above  the  limits  of  time.  Spirit  is  in 
its  nature  eternal,  and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as 
a  spiritual  transaction  has  an  etficacy  and  value 
for  all  time,  for  the  time  that  went  before  the 
Christian  era,  as  well  as  for  the  time  coming  after. 
It  is  not  a  mere  historical  event  which  had  no 


inHuence  before  it  took  place,  and  whose  influence, 
after  it  happened,  was  destined  to  wane  with  the 
lapse  of  a^es.  It  is  an  eternal  fact  having  absolute 
value  with  God  from  everlasting  to  everlasting. 
But  the  ethical  and  the  et«mal  aspects  go  to- 
gether, the  one  conditioning  the  other.  It  is 
because  the  spirit  in  which  Christ  offered  Himself 
was  ethically  perfect — free,  lov-ing,  holv — that  it 
has  eternal  value.  In  this  remarkable  phrase, 
combining  these  two  aspects,  the  spiritual  insight 
of  the  writer  reaches  its  highest  water -mark. 
Nothing  better,  more  penetrating,  more  felicitous, 
on  the  subject  of  our  Lord's  death  and  its  signifi- 
cance is  to  be  found  in  Scripture. 

(/)  Christ's  Priesthood  in  Heaven. — Before  leaving 
the  theme  of  the  priesthood,  we  may  notice  briefly 
a  question  that  nas  troubled  interpreters.  The 
priestly  ministry  of  Christ  is  located  in  heaven, 
yet  the  sacrifice  the  Priest  presents  there  appears 
to  be  none  other  than  that  offering  of  Himself 
which  He  made  once  for  all ;  an  event,  so  far 
at  least  as  the  initial  stage  of  it,  t-he  blood- 
shedding,  is  concerned,  happening  on  earth  and 
within  this  visible  world.  The  key  to  the  solution 
lies  in  this,  that  for  the  writer  heaven  is  the  locus 
of  realities,  while  earth  is  the  locus  of  shadows. 
In  heaven  is  the  true  tabernacle,  the  tabernacle 
which  realizes  the  ideal  of  a  sanctuary  (8-  rrp 
<nn]tr}js  Ttji  6\Tidiyr)s) ;  there  are  the  '  patterns '  or 
types  of  which  the  vulgar  realities  of  earth  are 
but  imperfect  copies.  For  our  author  the  'true' 
and  the  'heavenly'  are  synonyms.  Whatever  is 
true  is  heavenly,  belongs  to  the  upper  world  of 
realities,  and  whatever  belongs  to  this  upper  world 
is  true  and  real.  If,  therefore,  Christ's  self-sacri- 
fice be  a  true  sacrifice,  it  belongs  to  the  heavenly 
world,  no  matter  where  or  when  it  takes  place. 
And  Christ's  sacrifice  is,  for  the  author,  a  true 
sacrifice,  because  it  is  an  affair  of  spirit.  Flesh 
and  blood,  whether  of  man  or  beast,  are  of  the 
earth  earthy,  and  belong  to  the  realm  of  shadows. 
Even  the  blood  of  Christ  v-iewed  materially  can 
find  no  place  in  heaven.  Hence  it  is  vain  to 
attempt  solving  the  above-stated  problem  by  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  first  stage  of  the  sacrifice 
— the  death,  or  blood-shedding — ^and  the  second, 
the  sprinkling  of  the  shed  blood  on  the  mercy-seat 
within  the  sanctuary,  relegating  the  former  to 
earth  as  something  lying  outside  the  sphere  of 
Christ's  proper  priestly  acti\-ity,  and  to  locate  the 
latter  in  heaven  as  the  point  at  which  the  priestly 
ministry  begins.  Christ's  sacrifice  finds  entrance 
into  heaven  when  blood  is  transmuted  into  spirit. 
In  other  words,  the  shedding  of  Christ's  blood  is 
a  true  sacrifice,  as  distinct  from  the  shedding  of 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  M'hich  was  only  a 
shadow  of  sacrifice,  because  it  is  the  manifestation 
of  a  mind  or  spirit.  And  because  it  is  that  it 
belongs  to  heaven,  though  it  takes  place  on  earth. 
The  magic  phrase  '  tlirough  an  eternal  spirit ' 
lifts  us  above  distinctions  of  time  and  place,  and 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  regard  Christ's  offer- 
ing of  Himself,  in  all  its  stages,  as  a  transaction 
within  the  celestial  sanctuary. 

This  conception  of  heaven  as  the  place  of  reali- 
ties, as  distinct  from  earth  as  the  place  of 
shadows,  is  the  philosophic  presupposition  of  the 
system  of  positive  Christian  thought  contained  in 
our  Epistle.  It  reminds  us  of  Plato  and  of  Philo. 
Whether  our  author  was  acquainted  with  the  writ- 
ings of  either  the  Gentile  or  the  Jewish  philosopher 
is  a  question  on  which  opinion  difiers,  and  on 
which  a  few  remarks  will  be  offered  at  a  later 
stage.  The  important  matter  is,  not  to  ascertain 
where  he  got  this  speculative  conception,  but  to 
note  carefully  the  fact  that  it  was  in  his  mind, 
and  to  keep  it  before  our  ovra  minds  in  inter- 
preting bis  words.     At  no  point  in  the   Epistle 
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is  it  more  necessary  to  do  so  than  at  that  remark- 
able sentence  in  wliich  the  writer  expresses  his 
final  deepest  thought  concerning  the  nature  and 
worth  of  Christ's  sacrifice. 

ig)  Salvation, — From  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
priestly  office  to  the  conception  of  salvation  con- 
tained in  our  Epistle,  the  transition  is  easy.  The 
author  describes  the  '  great  salvation '  variously, 
but  always  in  terms  suggested  by  the  primitive 
history  of  man  as  contained  in  the  early  chapters 
of  Genesis.  He  first  represents  it  as  consisting  in 
lordship  in  the  world  to  come,  founding  on  a 
quotation  from  the  8th  Psalm,  Mhich  is  a  poetic 
echo  of  the  statement  regarding  man's  place  in 
the  world  in  Gn  1*^  (ch.  2*"*).  Next  he  conceives 
it  as  deliverance  froni  the  power  of  death  exercised 
by  the  devil,  with  obvious  allusion  to  the  history  of 
the  Fall  in  Gn  3,  wherein  death  is  set  forth  as  the 
penalty  of  sin  (cIk  2^^-").  Finally,  he  exhibits  it 
as  the  full  final  realization  of  the  divine  idea  and 
promise  of  rest,  to  which  he  applies  the  felicitous 
thouglit-suggesting  name  !:<abbatism  {(rappaTiafjLSs), 
so  making  the  final  bliss  of  redeemed  man  consist 
in  entering  into  the  rest  Avhich  God  Himself  en- 
joyed when  He  had  finished  the  work  of  creation 
(en.  4'-*,  cf.  Gn  2-*).  Taken  together,  the  three  con- 
ceptions suggest  the  thought  of  Paradise  restored, 
the  divine  ideal  of  man  and  the  world  and  their 
mutual  relations  realized  in  perpetuity,  man  made 
veritably  the  lord  of  creation,  delivered  from  the 
fear  of  death,  no  longer  subject  to  servile  tasks, 
but  occupied  only  in  work  compatible  with  perfect 
repose.  From  all  the  three  points  of  view,  salva- 
tion is  a  thing  in  the  future.  It  is  an  apocalyptic 
vision.  Fruition  lies  in  the  Beyond.  Dominion, 
deathlessness,  and  Sabbatism  belong  to  the  world 
to  come,  and  are  objects  of  hope  for  those  who 
bear  the  Christian  name. 

But  salvation  is  not  altogether  in  the  future ; 
it  is  a  present  good  as  well.  Christians,  as  such, 
are  conceived  of  as  'sanctified'  (ayiaii'dfievoi)  and  even 
'perfected.'  These  words,  however,  do  not  bear 
quite  the  same  meaning  as  that  which  we,  familiar 
\\-ith  the  Pauline  theologj',  are  apt  to  attach  to 
them.  In  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  sanctification 
is  ethical,  and  means  making  the  Christian  holy 
in  heart  and  life.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
this  ethical  sense  appears  (tnough  the  point  has 
been  disputed)  occasionally  to  be  traced,  as  in 
ch.  12'"-^*,  but  more  commonly  the  term  is  used 
in  a  theocratic  sense,  to  express  the  idea  of  being 
put  in  right  covenant  relations  with  God,  as  in 
the  text :  '  By  one  offering  he  hath  perfected  for 
ever  them  that  are  sanctified'  (10''').  The  sancti- 
fied in  this  theocratic  sense  are  equivalent  to  St. 
Paul's  'justified.'  In  ch.  2^^  the  word  ayia^6fj.€voi 
should  probably  be  taken  in  botli  senses.  The 
statement  the  verse  contains  is  of  the  niiture  of 
an  axiom,  to  the  ett'ect  tliat  whatever  parties  stand 
to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  sanctifier  to  sancti- 
fied are  ipso  facto  '  of  one,'  have  one  interest,  form 
a  brotherhood  bound  together  by  community  of 
nature,  experience,  and  privilege.  The  principle 
holds  good,  whether  we  understand  the  sanctifying 
function  theocratically  or  ethically.  If  the  func- 
tion of  the  sanctifier  be  to  place  the  .sanctified,  i.e. 
those  to  be  sanctified,  in  right  relations  with  God, 
then  the  more  points  of  contact  the  better.  There 
must  be  unity  in  God's  sight,  so  that  -what  He 
does  is  done  in  the  name  of  those  He  seeks  to 
sanctify,  and  avails  for  their  benefit.  He  must 
be  one  with  them  in  death,  as  it  is  by  His  death 
that  He  makes  propitiation  for  their  sins.  He 
must  possess,  in  common  with  them,  humanity, 
for  otherwise  He  could  not  die.  Finally,  He  must 
be  one  witli  them  in  experience  of  trial  and  temp- 
tation, because  thereby  is  evinced  the  sympatliy 
that  wins  trust,  and  unless  the  priest  is  trusted 


it  IB  in  vain  that  He  transacts.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  sanctifier's  function  be  to  make  his 
clients  ethically  holy,  then,  again,  the  more  points 
of  contact  between  Him  and  them  tlie  better.  In 
that  case,  the  sanctifying  power  lies  in  the  example 
of  the  sanctifier :  in  His  cliaracter,  His  liistory  as 
a  man.  He  makes  men  holy  by  reproducing  in 
His  own  life  the  ideal  of  human  character,  and 
bringing  that  ideal  to  bear  on  their  minds  by 
living  a  truly  godly  life  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  under  which  they  are  placed.  In  short. 
His  power  to  sanctify  ethically  depends  on  like- 
ness in  nature,  position,  and  experience. 

The  word  reXetow  is  sometimes  also  used  in 
our  Epistle  to  denote  the  establishment  of  right 
relations  between  man  and  God,  that  is  to  say, 
as  equivalent  to  'justify'  in  the  Pauline  vocabu- 
lary. So  in  the  text :  '  By  one  offering  he  hath 
perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified.'  Per- 
fecting here  means  giving  the  worshipper  a  satis- 
factory assurance  that  his  sins  are  forgiven.  What 
the  word  means  in  any  given  case  depends  entirely 
on  the  connexion  of  thouglit.  In  general,  it  signi- 
fies to  reach  the  end,  and  the  specific  sense  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  end  in  view.  Thus  perfecting 
as  applied  to  Christ  in  2^"  signifies  to  make  Him 
a  fully-equipped  Captain  of  salvation.  Applied  to 
the  fathers,  who  died  in  faith,  not  liaving  received 
the  promises  in  ll*",  it  means  getting  at  length 
what  they  had  lived  and  longed  for  when  the 
company  of  the  saved  is  complete. 

Condition  of  Salvation. — What  is  the  condition 
of  salvation  in  our  Epistle?  We  know  what  it 
is  in  St.  Paul's  theology.  We  are  justified  by 
faith.  Faith  is  a  great  word  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  also,  but  its  use  there  is  not  quite 
the  same  as  in  the  Pauline  letters.  In  the  ajjostle's 
system  faith  has  two  functions.  It  accepts  as  a 
gift  the  '  righteousness  of  God,'  and  it  works 
through  love  as  a  sanctifying  power.  Of  the 
former  function  there  is  no  clear  trace  in  Hebrews. 
Instead  of  faith  we  find  obedience  in  the  text : 
'  He  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all 
them  that  obci/  him '  (5®).  We  come  nearer  to 
the  Pauline  conception  of  justifying  faith  in  1(P, 
where  the  writer  exhorts  his  readers  to  draw  near 
with  a  true  heart  in  full  assurance  of  faith,  where 
faith  means  confident  expectation  of  welcome  for 
Christ's  sake.  The  function  of  faith  as  a  force 
making  for  personal  righteousness  or  noble  con- 
duct is  very  prominently  set  forth  in  ch.  11, 
where,  in  a  series  of  well-chosen  instances,  it  is 
exhibited  as  a  power  helping  men  to  make  their 
lives  sublime.  But  the  secret  of  its  power  is 
peculiarly  conceived  in  Hebrews.  In  St.  Paul's 
system  faith  derives  its  power  from  its  personal 
object,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  unites  us  to 
Him,  and  from  Him  flows  a  tran.sforming  influ- 
ence. In  Hebrews  the  secret  of  faitli's  power  is 
its  psychological  character  as  a  faculty  of  the 
human  mind,  whereby  it  can  make  the  future  as 
if  it  were  present,  and  the  unseen  as  if  it  were 
visible.  So  viewed,  faith  as  a  princi]>le  making 
for  heroism  is  not  confined  to  the  Christian  world. 
It  is  as  wide  as  humanity,  and  can  turn  out  heroes 
and  heroines  in  eveiy  land.  Hence  even  a  Rahab 
finds  a  place  in  the  roll  of  those  who  obtained  a 
good  report  through  faith. 

(2)  FATllEimooD  OF  God.— The  doctrine  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  sonship  of  men,  cen- 
tral in  our  Lords  teaching,  and  jnominent  also 
in  the  I'auline  letters,  is  not  very  conspicuously 
taught  in  our  Epistle.  It  makes  a  formal  appear- 
ance chiefly  in  the  hortatory  section.  There  tJod 
is  called  'the  Father  of  spirits'  {12"'*).  and  it  is 
taught  that  His  supreme  aim  in  all  His  dealings 
with  His  children  is  to  make  them  partakers  of 
His  holiness  (12'*).     The  phrase  '  Father  of  spirits' 
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seems  to  unply  a  paternal  relation  of  God  to  men 
as  such,  coextensive  with  the  human  family,  or, 
rather,  inclusive  of  the  human  family,  embracing 
it  in  a  larger  category,  the  world  of  spirits,  in- 
eluding  men  living  in  the  flesh  but  having  a  spirit, 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  iierfect,  and  angels. 
In  the  theoretical  part  of  the  Epistle  the  Father- 
liood  of  God  is  referred  to,  or  implied,  mainly  in 
reference  to  the  Sonship  of  Christ.  But  while 
this  is  so,  it  must  be  a.scribed  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  apologetic  argument  controlling  the  train 
of  thought  rather  than  to  the  peculiarity  of  the 
writer's  theological  system,  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Fatherhood  is  so  comparatively  in  the  back- 
ground. No  man  could  be  insensible  to  the  im- 
portance of  that  doctrine  who  had  such  a  vivid 
sense  of  the  distinction  and  glory  of  Christianity 
as  the  religion  of  free  access  to  and  intimate 
fellowsliip  with  God.  This  central  conception 
covers  the  whole  ground.  A  religion  of  \mre- 
stricted  access  is  a  religion  of  sonship.  Its  spirit 
is  filial,  not  legal ;  its  watchword  trust,  not  fear. 
It  brings  its  votaries  to  Mount  Zion,  not  to  Mount 
Sinai.  At  another  point  the  doctrine  of  sonship 
is  immanent  in  the  Epistle,  though  not  formally 
named.  This  is  where  faithful  Christians  are 
called  the  comrades  of  Christ.  '  We  have  become 
fellows  of  Christ  if  we  hold  fast  the  beginning  of 
our  confidence  stedfast  unto  the  end '  (3^^).  So  we 
render  the  passage,  taking  iMeroxoc  in  the  sense  it 
bears  in  1^  The  faithfiil  the  feUows  of  Christ, 
Gods  Son — such  is  the  \raters  idea,  implying  also, 
of  course,  that  they  are  sons  in  the  same  house 
and  family  of  God.  This  is  just  what  was  to  be 
looked  for  from  one  who  grasped  the  significance 
of  the  great  principle,  Sanctifier  and  sanctified  all 
of  one.  It  is  but  the  other  side  of  that  great 
truth.  The  one  side  is  Christ's  oneness  with  those 
He  undertakes  to  sanctify,  and  His  readiness  to 
accept  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  His  complete 
identification  with  them.  The  other  side  is  the 
unity  of  the  sanctified  with  Christ,  complete 
equality  with  Him  in  privilege.  They  are  sons, 
therefore,  as  indeed  they  are  called  in  2^^,  and 
therefore  Christ's  brethren.  He  was  not  ashamed 
to  call  them  brethren  even  when  they  were  in 
an  unsanctified  state  (2^^) ;  how  much  less  will 
He  be  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren  when  they 
have  experienced  His  sanctifying  power !  There- 
fore we  need  have  no  hesitation  in  taking  /j^toxm 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  comradeship.  In  doing  so 
we  only  assume  that  the  author  understands  his 
own  system  of  thought,  and  it  may  be  added  that 
he  is  in  sympathy  with  the  teaching  of  our  Lord 
and  with  the  conception  of  the  relation  between 
Christ  and  His  people  that  pervades  the  entire 
NT.  For  the  religion  of  the  NT  is  throughout 
filial,  and  God,  whether  often  or  seldom  so  named, 
is  alwavs  Father.  The  dialects  for  the  purposes 
of  tlieological  reflection  are  various,  but  the  cen- 
tral religious  intuition  is  one. 

iv.  Relation  to  Philo. — Such  in  brief  outline 
is  the  theological  import  of  the  Epistle.  We  have 
avoided  preliminary  discussion  of  the  questions 
belonging  to  the  head  of  Introduction,  because  we 
did  not  wish  to  give  any  countenance  to  the  idea 
that  a  right  understanding  of  the  Epistle  depends 
on  the  previous  settlement  of  doubtful  questions 
respecting  its  author,  its  first  readers,  its  date,  its 
theological  aflinities,  etc.  We  do  not  believe  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  It  has  been  said,  e.g.,  that  no 
one  can  understand  the  Epistle  who  does  not  regard 
it  as  the  writing  of  one  belonging  to  the  School 
of  Philo  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  his  phil- 
osophy. We  are  inclined  to  think,  on  the  contrary, 
that  to  be  too  sure  of  this,  and  to  lay  great  stress 
on  the  supposed  fact,  is  the  direct  way  to  mis- 
understanding.    It  is  possible  to  understand  the 


main  drift  of  the  Epistle  while  remaining  in  sus- 
pense as  to  the  connexion  with  Philo.  It  is  best 
to  commence  the  study  of  the  work  tolerably 
uncommitted  on  the  point.  It  is  quite  proper, 
as  we  go  along,  to  keep  our  eyes  open  to  all 
traces  of  aflinity  with  Philo,  so  that  on  arri\'ing 
at  the  end  of  the  book  we  may  have,  not  only  a 
distinct  idea  of  its  theological  drift,  but  also  a 
more  or  less  probable  opinion  on  the  subordinate 
question  as  to  the  connexion  of  its  author  with 
the  Alexandrine  school  of  religious  philosophy. 
But  that  question,  however  interesting,  is  not 
vital. 

That  there  are  aflinities  of  thought  and  style  is 
not  to  be  questioned,  and,  indeed,  has  already 
been  indicated  in  a  pas.sing  way.  The  author's 
mode  of  conceiving  heaven  as  the  place  of  realities 
and  the  earth  as  the  place  of  shadows  is  an  in- 
stance in  point.  That  peculiarity  is  a  fact  patent 
to  any  attentive  reader  altogether  apart  from  the 
question  to  what  source  it  is  to  be  traced.  We 
might  notice  it  though  we  had  never  heard  of 
Plato  or  Philo.  The  only  efl'ect  of  the  hypothesis 
that  the  ^-riter  was  a  disciple  of  the  Jewish  phil- 
osopher is  somewhat  to  sharpen  our  attention  and 
lead  us  to  attach  more  importance  to  it  than  we 
otherwise  would,  perhaps  more  than  it  deserves. 
But  there  need  be  no  jealousy  as  to  having  our 
attention  directed  to  phenomena  of  this  kind.  No 
question  of  religious  importance  is  involved,  and 
the  multiplication  of  instances  of  aflinity  in  word 
and  thought  between  Hebrews  and  the  writings 
of  Philo  serves  the  purpose,  at  least,  of  increasing 
our  acquaintance  with  the  literary  characteristics 
of  our  Epistle. 

Among  the  verbal  afSnities  with  Philo  the  following  may  be 
specified.  Philo,  like  our  author,  uses  the  prophet*  for  the 
(XT.  'ArauyxfLut  and  x«/9««'rr?  find  a  place  in  his  vocabulaiy, 
6uu{»Tr,pitf  is  used  bj'  him  (not  in  T.XX)  for  the  altar  of  incense. 
Among  the  functions  he  ascribes  to  the  Logos  is  that  of  cutter 
(rtutCi),  even  as  our  author  describes  the  word  of  God  as  more 
cutting  (nftJiTtp»s)  than  any  two-edged  sword.  The  unusual 
words  T^dX'!*''?*'  (*'■*)  ^'id  iurpi»/xmBut  (52)  both  occur  in  Philo. 
Less  remarkable  is  the  coincident  use  by  the  two  writers  of 
the  epithets  «x"'":>  and  ir.uiv/fyi;  in  reference  to  God  (111*). 
Among  the  thought  affinities  may  be  reckoned  the  distinction 
between  tx  fx(>au4>K  (H3)=Philo's  •  apark  xtruti,  the  \'isible 
world,  and  the  non-visible  things  (.iti  ix  ftcifu-imt,  ll3)  =  Philo'8 
xirut;  itr.rit,  the  world  of  ideas ;  the  conception  of  heaven  as 
the  country  or  home  (2-«t/><V,  111-*)  of  the  soul ;  the  application 
to  Christ  of  attributes  ascribed  in  Philo  to  the  Logos,  such  as 

ni^^iruu;   (1^)   answering   to   irfnr^C-rti4(    vlii    or    trptrriytts    in 

F'hilo ;  Uiii  (V),  i^x'-P''^-  To  these  instances  thoroughgoing 
advocates  of  dependence  on  Philo  would  add  the  whole  Mel- 
chizedek  excursus,  but  without  good  reason.  At  this  point 
our  author  drew  his  inspiration,  not  from  Philo,  but  from  the 
Heb.  prophet  who  wrote  the  110th  Psalm.  Philo  does  not  quote 
or  refer  to  the  text  about  Melchizedek  in  that  psalm,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  aU  his  writings  to  show  that  he  followed  the 
psalmist,  or  set  the  example  to  our  author,  in  ascribing  to  the 
priest  of  Salem  an  ideal  significance.  Bleek  states,  with  strict 
truth,  that  in  Philo  the  significance  of  Melchizedek  is  always 
treated  in  an  incidental  manner.*  As  to  the  attribute  of  cut- 
ting, ascribed  to  the  word  of  God  in  Hebreirt,  and  to  the  Lc^^ 
in  Philo,  the  resemblance  is  in  word  rather  than  in  thoi^ht. 
Our  author  is  not  thinking  of  the  personal  Logos  in  the  passage 
in  question,  and  the  function  he  ascribes  to  the  Word  is  ethical, 
exercised  in  the  spirit  of  man,  whereas  the  function  Philo  had 
in  view  was  that  of  dividing  the  material  of  which  the  world 
is  made  into  genera  and  species.  On  the  whole,  if,  as  is  not 
improbable,  the  writer  was  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  ideas 
and  philosophic  dialect  to  which  the  Alexandrian  school  of 
Jewish  philosophy  gave  wide  currency  in  the  first  Christian 
century,  there  is  no  e\'idence  in  his  work  of  abject  discipleship, 
but  at"  most  of  a  very  free  independent  use  of  words  and  ideas 
hailing  from  that  quarter,  just  so  far  as  they  would  sene  his 
ptirpofie. 

v.  Relation  to  St.  Paxil. — A  similar  relation 
of  independence  towards  the  Apostle  Paul  must 
be  claimed  for  the  Epistle.  That  the  apostle  was 
not  the  author  of  it  is  now  so  generally  admitted 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  discussing  the  ques- 
tion. Tlie  diversity  in  the  use  of  important  theo- 
logical terms  such  as  ayid^u)  and  -rums,  the  broad 
contrast  in  style,  the  marked  individuality  of  the 
•  HebraerbrUf,  iL  p.  323,  note  a. 
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two  authors  in  respect  of  religious  temperament, 
all  shut  one  up  to  this  conclusion.  As  to  the 
difference  of  style,  it  is  a  matter  of  detail,  with 
reference  to  wnicli  a  decided  impression  can  be 
made  only  by  a  large  accumulation  of  instances, 
but  the  following  statement  gives  a  sufficient  idea 
of  it.  '  St.  Paul  was  not  free  from  Hebraism,  and 
derives  force  from  the  simplicity  of  his  language  ; 
the  author  (of  Hebrews)  expresses  himself  in 
idiomatic  and  polished  Greek,  and  delights  in 
the  pomp  of  stately  phrases  and  full -sounding 
derivatives.  They  difler  in  the  elementary  frame- 
work of  their  sentences  liy  employment  of  differ- 
ent constructions  and  dilFerent  connecting  par- 
ticles. Dialectical  subtlety,  impetuous  bursts  of 
natural  eloquence,  mighty  thoughts  struggling  for 
expression  m  disjointed  sentences,  are  tlie  char- 
acteristic features  of  St.  Paul's  style.  Rhetorical 
skill,  studied  antithesis,  even  flow  of  faultless 
grammar,  and  measured  march  of  rhythmical 
periods,  combine  to  stamp  upon  the  Epistle  a 
distinct  and  unique  character  of  its  own.'  *  Be- 
hind this  difference  of  style  lies  an  even  more 
marked  ditFerence  in  religious  temperament  and 
experience.  St.  Paul  is  a  man  of  great  moral 
intensity  ;  the  author  of  Hebrews  has  about  him 
an  air  of  philosophic  rejpose.  We  feel  in  eveiy 
page  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  that  the  man  who 
HTote  them  has  passed  through  a  great  religious 
crisis.  In  reading  Hebrews  we  have  no  such  feel- 
ing. Instead  of  a  tragic  experience  there  has 
been  a  smootli  quiet  studious  life,  whose  passage 
into  Christian  faith  has  resembled  the  dawn  of 
day  rather  than  the  sudden  flash  of  light  from 
heaven  which  smote  Saul  of  Tarsus  to  the  earth 
on  the  way  to  Damascus.  A  significant  index  of 
this  equable  flow  is  the  entire  absence  from  our 
Epistle  of  the  well  -  known  Pauline  antitheses : 
law  and  grace,  faith  and  works,  flesh  and  spirit. 
There  are  antitheses  here  also,  but  they  are  less 
pronounced,  —  shadow  and  substance,  type  and 
antitype, — pointing  at,  not  radical  contrariety,  but 
different  stages  in  the  religious  development  of 
mankind. 

The  M-riter  of  Hebrews  was  not  only  not  St. 
Paul,  but  not  even  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul.  To  a 
great  extent  the  proof  of  the  one  thesis  is  at  the 
same  time  the  proof  of  the  other.  That  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  Pauline  literature  has  been 
confidently  asserted,  but  cannot  be  clearly  shown. t 
There  are  doubtless  things  that  remind  us  of 
Pauline  texts,  e.g.  the  description  of  the  law  as 
'the  word  spoken  by  angels  (2-),  which  recalls 
a  similar  thought  in  Gal  3'",  and  the  idea  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  (12^  13^'')  found  in  the  same 
Epistle  (4^).  But  these  may  be  mere  coincidences 
in  the  use  of  conceptions  belonging  to  the  common 
stock  of  contemporary  religious  thought.  Ac- 
quaintance with  Philo's  writings  can  be  alleged 
with  much  greater  show  of  reason. 

But  Avhile  not  a  follower  of  St.  Paul,  our  author 
is  in  thorough  sympathy  Avith  all  the  leading  posi- 
tions of  Pauiinism.  Without  doubt  he  stands  on 
the  ground  of  universalism.  No  express  text, 
indeed,  can  be  cited  in  support  of  this  assertion. 
From  beginning  to  end  there  is  not  a  single 
allusion  to  Gentile  Christians,  or  the  slightest 
indication  that  the  writer  is  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  people.  He  seems  to  have  in  view 
throughout,  God's  ancient  people,  and  to  have  for 
his  sole  aim  to  enable  Hebrew  Christians  to  re- 
main steadfast  in  the  faith  amid  circumstances  of 
trial.  He  takes  no  advantage  of  opportunities 
for  indicating  the  universal  destination  of  the 
go.spel ;    not    even  in  2^',   where  it  would  have 

*  The  EpiMle  to  the  Ilebreirs,  by  F.  Kendall,  vide  the  Appen- 
dix, py.  20,  27. 
t  ride  von  Soden  in  Uandkommentar,  Einleitung,  p.  2. 


been  so  natural  to  have  said,  He  (Jesus)  took 
not  hold  of  (in  order  to  save)  angels,  but  He  took 
hold  of  mankind ;  instead  of  which  he  says,  He 
took  hold  of  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Nevertheless, 
the  Epistle  breathes  throughout  the  spirit  of  uni- 
versalism. The  whole  scheme  of  thought,  though 
excogitated  for  the  l^enefit  of  Hebrews,  is  capable 
of  universal  application,  and  implies  that  Chris- 
tianity is  the  concern  of  all  mankind.  The  remark 
holds  true  especially  of  the  Christology.  The  cos- 
mic relations  in  which  the  Son  is  set  in  the  proem 
indicate  that  the  word  spoken  by  God  through 
Him  is  a  revelation  for  the  whole  world.  It  is 
only  in  universalist  writings,  such  as  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  that  a  cosmic 
Christology  is  to  be  looked  for.  Not  less  uni- 
versalist in  tendency  is  the  view  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  presented  m  ch.  9".  Tlie  doctrine  takes 
its  colour  from  Levitical  institutions,  but  in  its 
core  it  is  not  Jewish  but  human.  The  phrase  by 
an  eternal  spirit  lifts  the  whole  subject  above  the 
distinctions,  not  only  of  time  and  space,  as  already 

Eointed  out,  but  also  of  race  and  nationality.  It 
as  the  same  ring  as  the  great  epoch-making  text 
in  St.  John's  Gospel :  '  The  hour  cometh,  when  ye 
shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jeru- 
salem, worship  the  Father.  .  .  .  The  hour  cometh, 
and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  wor- 
ship the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  trutli '  (4"-  '^). 

Our  author  is  in  thorough  sympathy  with  St. 
Paul's  conception  of  Christianity  as  a  spiritual 
religion.  He  sees  not  less  clearly  than  the  apostle 
the  utter  worthlessness  of  rites  and  ceremonies, 
except  as  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come.  He 
makes  no  allusion  to  circumcision,  but  doubtless 
he  would  have  been  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
P.auline  polemic  against  those  who  attached  re- 
ligious value  to  that  rite.  His  own  controversy 
is  with  those  who  attach  overweening  importance 
to  Levitical  ceremonial ;  but  it  is  not  less  thorough- 
going than  the  apostle's,  and  it  rests  upon  the 
same  principles  and  postulates. 

Once  more,  our  autlior  is  at  one  with  St.  Paul 
in  his  conception  of  Christianity  as  a  religion  of 
free  grace.  His  own  conception  of  it  as  the 
religion  of  unrestricted  access  to  God  is  an  exact 
equivalent.  It  is  the  same  truth  set  in  a  different 
antithesis.  St.  Paul  opposed  grace  to  legal  works, 
our  author  opposes  the  privilege  of  free  access 
to  the  distance  at  which  Levitical  regulations 
kept  worshippers  from  God.  The  counsel  '  Draw 
near'  presupposes  a  gracious  Father  to  be  ap- 
proached, from  whom  all  spiritual  good  may  be 
confidently  expected :  pardon  of  sin,  seasonable 
succour  in  all  times  of  temptation.  In  Hebrews 
as  in  Rom.  and  Gal.  salvation  is  a  free  gift. 

vi.  Was  the  Author  Jew  or  Gentile? — 
Whether  the  author  of  our  Epistle  was  a  born  Jew 
or  a  Gentile  cannot  be  decided.  The  style  and  tlie 
rhetorical  structure  of  the  writing  make  for  the 
latter  alternative,  the  familiarity  with  Jewish  in- 
stitutions for  the  former.  Both  might  be  com- 
bined in  a  Jew  of  Alexandrian  Hellenistic  culture 
like  Apollos,  with  whom,  since  Luther  threw  out 
the  suggestion,  there  has  been  a  disposition  to 
identify  the  author,  though  the  hypothesis  has 
no  support  in  ancient  tradition.  The  question  of 
nationality  is  of  subordinate  importance.  Tlie 
only  question  of  vital  interest  in  connexion  with 
the  theological  import  of  the  Epistle  is  whether  the 
author  represented  the  standpoint  of  Jewish  Chris- 
tianity with  its  limited  sympathies  and  its  con- 
tracted religious  ideas.  A  tendency  to  take  this 
view  of  his  jwsition  h.as  been  more  or  less  apparent 
in  some  recent  contributions  to  the  exegetical 
literature  of  the  subject.  In  so  far  as  it  is  adopted, 
it  makes  the  understanding  of  the  book  hopeless. 
We  cannot  too  firmly  grasp  the  fact  that  in  his 
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essential  ideas  the  writer  soars  high  above  all 
Jewish-Christian  narrowness.  In  his  method  of 
interpreting  Scripture,  in  his  modes  of  argument, 
and  even  in  some  of  his  subordinate  conceptions, 
he  may  be  a  man  of  his  time  and  people ;  but  in 
his  great  central  thought  of  Christianity  as  the 
religion  of  free  access  and  of  spiritual  reality,  he 
belongs  to  all  time  and  to  all  peoples.  Whether 
he  came  before  St.  Paul  or  after  him  in  point 
of  time,  he  is  of  the  same  spiritual  brotherhood. 
He  has  seen  with  open  face  the  true  nature  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  Christian  faith. 

vii.  Jew  or  Gentile  Readers? — In  asserting 
the  universal  outlook  of  our  author,  we  were  obliged 
to  admit  that  on  the  face  of  his  work  he  seems  to 
concern  himself  only  with  Jewish  readers.  Till 
recent  times  no  doubt  has  been  entertained  that 
the  inscription  To  the  Hebrexcs,  though  not  original, 
correctly  indicated  its  destination.  But  of  late 
there  has  been  a  tendency,  supported  by  weighty 
names,  to  set  this  tradition  aside,  and  to  hold  that 
the  first  readers  must  have  been  Gentiles,  not  Jews. 
Among  those  who  share  this  opinion  are  Schiirer, 
WeLzsacker,  Pfleiderer,  and,  above  all,  von  Soden. 
-Among  the  grounds  on  which  this  hypothesis  is 
made  to  rest  are  such  as  these  :  the  fundamentals 
enumerated  in  6^^  are  such  as  were  suitable  for 
catechumens  of  pagan  antecedents ;  the  expres- 
sion '  the  li\Tng  God '  (9")  suggests  an  antithesis 
between  the  true  God  and  pagan  idols,  and  the 
moral  exhortations,  addressed  to  the  reaiders,  pos- 
sess special  appropriateness  only  when  conceived 
as  meant  for  Gentile  Christians.  The  numerous 
phrases  which  seem  to  imply  readers  of  Heb.  ex- 
traction are  explained  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the 
hypothesis,  by  the  assumption  that,  at  the  time 
when  the  Epistle  was  written,  the  CJentile  Church 
had  served  itself  heir  to  the  title  and  privileges  of 
the  elect  people.  To  the  question,  what  need  for  so 
elaborate  a  plea  for  Christianity  versus  Levitical- 
ism  in  an  Epistle  written  for  GfentUe  Christians  ? 
the  answer  given  is :  The  type  of  Gentile  Chris- 
tianity the  author  had  to  deal  with  was  an  eclectic 
syncretistic  system,  into  which  an  amateur  attach- 
ment to  Levitical  institutions  entered  as  an  ele- 
ment, and  became  so  strong  as  to  endanger  the 
Christian  faith  with  which  it  was  associated, 
especially  in  a  time  of  persecution.* 

That  an  amount  of  ingeDuitr  has  been  expended  in  support 
of  tiiis  hypothesis,  sufficient  to  make  it  appear  pbuiaiMe,  is 
frankly  admitted.  But  that  the  case  has  been  proved  we  are 
far  from  titiinking.  VYe  isympathize  with  M^n^goz  when  he  saya : 
'  What  strikes  us*  in  this  Epistle  throogboat,  is  a  Jewish  "  flavoor 
of  the  soil,"  and  an  absence  of  all  aDosion  to  pagan  worship  so 
complete  that  we  hare  difficulty  in  comprehending  how  any- 
one can  discover  in  t  the  least  indication  of  its  being  meant 
tot  readers  of  pagan  antecedents.  We  do  not  say  there  were 
no  pagan  Christians  in  the  commiinity,  there  may  have  been 
for  aught  we  know,  bat  in  the  texts  we  see  no  trace  of  them.'  f 
Ostensibly  the  first  rulers  are  Hebrews,  and  Hebrews  alone ; 
that  is  generally  acknowledged.  The  <mu»  pnbandi  lies  <m 
those  who  affirm  that  they  were  not  really  sadt,  and  it  requires 
a  very  elaborate  display  of  exegetical  ingenuity  to  exi^atn  away 
the  apparent  Jewish  oostome  wd  phyaognwny.  If  the  readers 
were  indeed  Gentiles,  tiiey  were  Gentiles  so  completely  dis- 
GTuised  in  Jewish  dress,  and  wearing  a  mask  with  so  pronounced 
Jeni~h  features,  that  the  true  natiouUity  has  been  successfully 
hidden  for  nineteen  centuries,  and  eren  now,  after  learned 
critics  have  done  their  best  to  show  us  the  Gentile  behind  the 
Jew,  we  shake  our  heads  in  honest  insurmountable  doubt,  and 
feel  constrained  to  agree  with  Weetoott  whea  he  pronounces 
the  argument  of  von  Sxlen  '  an  ii^^enioas  paradox.'  I 

viii.  Loc.\Tiox  OF  First  Readers.— Where  the 
Heb.  community,  to  which  the  Epistle  was  addressed, 
was  located,  is  a  much  debated  question  of  inferior 
moment  to  that  just  disposed  of.  Palestine, 
Alexandria,  Rome  are  the  rival  hypotheses,  and 
weighty  authorities  can  be  cited  for  each  of  them.§ 

*  So  in  effect  Pfleiderer  in  Crehrigtenthum,  p.  620. 

t  La  ThMoffie  d»  L'^pUre  aux  Hibreux,  pp.  26,  27. 

:  The  BpiMe  to  the  Hebrnet,  Introduction,  p.  xxxv. 

f  One  of  Uie  most  recent  and  able  contributions  in  support 
of  the  Rome  bvpothesis  may  be  found  in  B^ville's  Origintt  de 
FEpitcopat.  lSd4. 
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It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  into  details  on  th*? 
subject,  as  the  topic  has  no  vital  bearing  on  the 
theology  of  the  Epistle.  If  we  attach  weight  to 
the  inscription  To  the  Hebreics  as  indicating,  not 
merely  Jewish  nationality,  but  a  section  of  the 
Jewish  people  distinguished  by  the  epithet 
'Hebrew,*  it  points  to  Palestine  or  Syria  as  the 
locality  of  the  first  readers.  '  Hebrews '  means 
Jews  speaking  Hebrew.  But  as  the  Epistle  was 
written  in  Greek,  these  '  Hebrews '  must  have 
been  bUinguals  acquainted  with  Greek  as  well 
as  their  mother-tonorue.  Such  bUingual  Jews  would 
be  found  more  readily  in  a  Syrian  city  like  Antioch 
than  in  Jerusalem.  Other  things  point  in  the 
same  direction,  e.g.  the  statement  in  2*  that  the 
persons  addressed  had  heard  the  gospel,  not  from 
the  lips  of  the  apostles,  but  at  second  hand.  This 
would  apply  to  the  Syrian  Churches,  which  were 
founded  by  the  scattered  members  of  the  Jerusalem 
Church  after  the  death  of  Stephen.  * 

ix.  Date. — The  date  of  the  Epistle  has  more  than 
curious  interest.  The  solemn  earnest  tone  of  the 
hortatory  parts  speaks  to  a  great  crisis,  such  as 
that  of  the  destruction  of  Jems,  and  of  the  Jewish 
state,  impending.  All  seems  to  say  :  a  judgment- 
da^  is  approaching  (1(P).  The  Epistle  is  a  supreme 
effort  to  avert  apostasy  at  a  time  of  extreme  peril. 
A  general  overturn  is  at  hand,  when  all  things 
that  can  be  shaken — cities,  walls,  temples,  hoary 
religions — ^vUl  be  shaken  to  make  room  for  the 
kingdom  that  cannot  be  shaken  (12**').  There 
is  therefore  a  high  degree  of  probability  in  the 
suggestion  that  the  Epistle  was  written  when  the 
war,  which  issued  so  disastrously  for  the  Jewish 
people,  was  raging  and  drawing  near  to  its  awful 
crisis.  'The  fatal  year  A.D.  70  had  arrived,  and 
the  Roman  armies  had  gathered  round  Jems. ;  if 
the  daily  sacrifice  had  not  already  ceased,  the 
siege  had  at  all  events  begun ;  for  until  Jems, 
was  "compassed  with  armies"  no  Hebrew  Chris- 
tian would  have  ventured  to  address  to  his  Heb. 
brethren  so  unsparing  a  condemnation  of  the 
national  religion.'  t  The  last  statement  in  this 
quotation  may  be  doubtful,  for  the  prophetic  men 
of  Scripture  always  had  the  courage  to  utter  their 
convictions  at  the  proper  time,  but  the  selection 
of  the  period  most  suitable  to  the  message  de- 
livered is  otherwise  appropriate.  And  the  date 
called  for  by  the  solemnity  of  the  message  is  borne 
out  by  minute  hints  occasionally  dropped,  e.g.  by 
the  allusion  to  the  40  years  during  which  the 
people  of  Israel  saw  God's  works  (3*).  The  mere 
circumstance  that  the  writer  connects  the  40 
years  with  the  seeing  of  God's  works,  rather  than 
with  the  trying  of  God's  patience,  as  in  the  psalm 
quoted  from,  is  significant.  He  does  it  intention- 
ally, and  as  one  aware  of  the  original  connexion, 
as  is  evident  from  3'",  where  he  returns  to  the 
original  connexion.  What  is  his  intention?  To 
suggest  a  parallel  between  the  case  of  Israel  in 
the  wilderness  and  the  Heb.  Church  to  this  eflFect : 
'  Your  fathers  saw  God's  wonderful  works,  which 
ought  to  have  kept  them  true  to  Him,  for  40 
years,  yet  they  perished  through  unbelief.  You 
have  seen  the  wonders  of  God's  grace  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  for  the  same  period  of  time  ;  see  that 
ye  perish  not  likcTsise  on  Israel's  judgment-day.' 
RecKoning  the  40  years  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Church,  corresponding  to  the  Exodus,  the 
period  would  take  us  down  to  the  fateful  year 
70  or  thereby. 

That  the  Epistle  was  not  written  at  a  later  date 
has  been  argued  from  the  fact  that  throughout 
the  writer  seems  to  speak  of  the  Levitical  ritual 
as  if  it  were  srill  in  force.     This,  however,  it  is 

*See  on  tfis  Bendall,  Epittle  to  the  Hebrewt,  Appendix, 
p.  65. 
t  Rendall,  Appendix,  p.  74. 
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now  generally  admitted,  is  not  conclusive,  as  the 
author  appears  to  write  of  that  ritual  from  an 
ideal  point  of  view.  It  may  have  been  a  thing 
of  the  paHt  as  an  actual  fact,  yet  present  for  his 
mind  as  an  object  of  thought.  The  possibility  of 
this  must  be  admitted  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  the  temple  but  the  old  tabernacle  the  writer 
has  in  view  as  the  scene  of  Levitical  worship 
(see  9"  «•  ■?). 

X.  Author. — The  Epistle  is  anonymous,  and  the 
author  has  remained  unknown.  AtK)llos,  as  de- 
scribed in  Ac  18-'^"^,  is  the  kind  or  man  wanted 
— a  Hellenistic  Jew  of  Alexandrian  culture,  ac- 
quainted both  with  the  OT  Scriptures  (in  the  Gr. 
version)  and  with  contemporary  pliilosophy.  With 
this  we  m\ist  be  content.  Other  conjectures  thrown 
out  from  time  to  time  have  comi)aratively  little 
to  commend  them.  The  most  interesting,  and  one 
of  the  most  ancient,  is  that  which  ascribed  to 
Luke  the  Evangelist  a  share  in  the  production  of 
the  work,  at  least  to  the  extent  or  translating 
into  good  Greek  a  supposed  Heb.  original  from  the 
hand  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
entertained  this  opinion,  and  through  Eusebius 
(HE  iii.  38)  it  became  the  prevailing  view  that 
the  Epistle  was,  in  thought,  the  work  of  St.  Paul, 
and  in  a  Gr.  version  the  literary  work  of  St.  Luke 
or  Clement  of  Rome.  A  number  of  resemblances 
between  the  style  of  St.  Luke  in  the  Gospel  and  in 
Ac  and  that  of  our  Epistle  have  been  pointed  out, 
so  as  to  lend  at  least  plausibility  to  the  hypothesis 
that  the  evangelist  is  responsible  for  the  Epistle 
in  its  Gr.  dress.  But  if  Luke  might  have  been 
the  translator  (on  the  improbable  hypothesis  of 
a  Heb.  original),  he  certainly  could  not  have  been 
the  author.  The  striking  contrast  between  his 
account  of  the  agony  in  the  garden  and  that  given 
in  the  Epistle  is  sufficient  to  settle  that  q^uestion. 

We  must  be  content  to  remain  in  ignorance 
as  to  the  writer  of  this  remarkable  work.  Nor 
should  we  lind  this  difficult.  Some  of  the  greatest 
books  of  the  Bible,  such  as  Job  and  the  second 
part  of  Isaiah,  are  anonymous  writings.  It  is 
meet  that  this  one  should  belong  to  the  number, 
for  it  bears  witness  in  its  opening  sentence  to 
One  who  speaks  God's  final  word  to  men.  In 
presence  of  the  Son,  what  does  it  matter  who 
points  the  Avay  to  Him  ?  The  witness-bearer  does 
not .  desire  to  be  known.  He  bids  us  listen  to 
Jesus  and  then  retires  into  the  background.  We 
need  have  no  anxiety  about  finding  for  his  work 
an  apostolic  author  who  shall  guarantee  its  inspira- 
tion and  canonicity.  The  book  speaks  for  itself. 
It  is  worthy  to  be  in  the  NT.  It  rendered  an  indis- 
pensable service  as  an  aid  to  faith  in  a  transition 
time  when  an  old  world  was  passing  away  and  a 
new  world  was  coming  into  bemg. 

Liter ATURB.  —  Bleek,  Der  Brief  an  die  Uebriier.  2  vols. ; 
Kuinoel,  Coinmentarius  in  Ep.  ad  Hebrceos ;  Delitzsch,  Com. 
on  the  Ep.  to  the  Uebrews,  2  vols.  (T.  &  T.  Clark) ;  Ilofmann, 
Die  heilige  Schrift  d.  NT,  vol.  v.  ;  Liineinann,  Kritisch- 
exegetittches  Handlnich  ;  Riehm,  Der  Lehrbegriff  des  Ilehnier- 
briefs ;  Westcott,  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  Kendall,  ditto  ; 
Vaughan,  ditto ;  Davidson  in  Handbooks  for  Jlihle  Classen ; 
Edwards  in  Expositor's  Bible  ■voa  Soden  in  Uandkommentar  ; 
M6n6goz,  La  ThMogie  de  L'EpUre  aux  U^breux. 

A.  B.  Bruce. 

HEBRON  (l'n=n  'association').—!.  The  third  son 
of  Kohath,  known  to  us  only  from  P  (Ex  6'*,  Nu  3'*) 
and  the  Chronicler  (1  Ch  6-  '«  15*'  23'2.  is).  Nothing 
further  is  known  of  him  personally,  but  there  are 
a  few  scattered  notices  of  his  descendants.  The 
Hcbronites  are  mentioned  with  the  three  other 
Kohathite  families  at  the  census  taken  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai  (Nu  ^r'),  and  appear  again  at  the 
later  census  in  the  plains  of  Moab  (26"''').  In  1  Cli 
15*  it  is  said  that  'of  the  sons  of  H.,  Eliel  tlie  chief, 
and  his  brethren  fourscore,'  were  aniongst  tiie 
Levites  assembled  by  David  when  he  brought  the 


ark  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  into  Jerus.,  and 
in  1  Cii  23'"  that  when  David  numbered  the  Levites 
there  were  reckoned  four  sons  of  H.,  Jeriah,  Ama- 
riah,  Jahaziel,  and  Jekameam  (cf.  24-'^),  while 
1  Ch  26  mentions  some  members  of  the  Hebronite 
family  as  holding  certain  offices  under  David 
(2G2a-3o.si)  2.  A  son  of  Mareshah  and  father  of 
Korah,  and  Tappuah,  and  Kekem,  and  Shema 
(1  Ch  2^-"^).  It  is  possible  that  in  these  vv.  tlie 
names  are  those  of  localities  rather  than  in- 
dividuals. W.  C.  Allen. 

HEBRON  (jii^n  'association,'  'S.e^pibv,  Arab,  el- 
Klialil). — A  very  ancient  city  in  the  southern  part 
of  Canaan,  built  'seven  years  oefore  Zoan  in  Egypt,' 
Nu  IS-'-*  (JE).  Josephus  (Ant.  l.  viii.  3)  also  states 
that  it  was  seven  years  older  than  Tanis  (Zoan)  in 
Egypt,  and  also  (13 J  IV.  ix.  7)  tliat  it  was  tlie  oldest 
city  in  Palestine,  older  even  than  Memphis  in 
I^gypt,  and  that  its  age  in  his  time  was  23(J(J  years  ; 
thus  making  it  a  rival  of  Damascus,  which  he 
states  (Ant.  I.  vi.  4)  was  founded  by  Uz,  the  grand- 
son of  Shem. 

Hebron  included  Mamre,  Gn  13'*  (J).  Abrara, 
when  he  moved  his  tents  after  separating  from 
Lot,  '  came  and  dwelt  by  the  terebinths  of  Mamre, 
which  are  in  Hebron' :  these  trees  were  in  possession 
of  Mamre  the  Amorite,  brother  of  Eshcol  and 
Aner,  with  whom  Abraham  was  confederate  (Gn 
14'^).  When  Sarah  'died  in  Kiriath-arba '  ('the 
same  is  Hebron,'  Gn  23-'),  Abraiiam  entreated  the 
children  of  Heth  for  a  burying-place  for  her,  and 
bought  the  field  of  Ephron  containing  the  cave 
'which  was  in  Machpelah  which  was  before  Mamre' 
('the  same  is  Hebron  in  the  land  of  Canaan'), 
Gn  23'^.  '  Now  the  name  of  Hebron  beforetime  was 
Kiriath-arba  ('the  city  of  Arba'),  the  greatest 
man  among  the  Anakim,'  'the  father  of  Anak' 
(Jos  14'^  15'^,  Jg  1'").  As  Machpelah  was  before  or 
over-against  Hebron  (Mamre),  it  would  appear  that 
though  close  together  they  were  distinct  places. 

The  first  mention  of  the  giants  who  occupied 
Hebron  is  made  in  the  account  of  the  spies  (Nu  13^) 
sent  by  Moses  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  when  the 
sons  (Ahjman,  Sheshai,  and  Talmai)  of  Anak  were 
at  Hebron.  It  would  thus  appear  that  at  the  time 
of  Abraiiam  there  were  botli  Amorites  and  chil- 
dren of  Hoth  at  Hebron,  and  also  that  the  children 
of  Anak  were  connected  with  the  place,  as  they 
were  there  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  the  city  itself 
was  originally  called  after  Arba  the  father  of  Anak 
(but  see  Moore,  Judges,  p.  23 ;  and  Hommel,  Anc. 
Heb.  Ti-ad.  p.  234,  who  make  Kiriath  -  arba  = 
Tetrapolis).  There  is  no  record  as  to  wliether  the 
Anakim  were  Canaanites  in  common  with  the 
Amorites  and  children  of  Heth ;  but  it  would 
appear  that  they  were  not  Rephaim,  Zuzim,  or 
Emim  who  dwelt  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  who  are 
mentioned  as  being  as  tall  and  powerful  as  the 
Anakim,  and  not  as  the  same  tribe  (Gn  14*  15'-*, 
Dt  2"-  21).  It  has  been  pointed  out  [cf.  Well- 
hausen,  Comjy.  d.  Hexat.  p.  341  (1889)]  that  Amorite 
is  the  general  name  of  the  primitive  population  of 
Canaan,  and  that  these  names  are  descriptive 
titles,  and  not  the  names  of  distinct  tribes  (Gn  14'^ 
23',  Jg  1'"),  but  they  were  probably  originally 
distinct  (see  Driver,  Deut.  Hi.). 

The  Jewish  writers  take  Kiriath-arba  to  mean 
the  city  of  four,  which  they  refer  to  four  saints, — 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Adam,— in  which 
Jerome  also  concurs.  Sir  John  Maundeville  (in  A.D. 
1322)  states  that  at  the  time  of  his  visit  the 
Saracens  called  Hebron  Karicarba,  while  the  Jews 
called  it  Arbothe;  and  he  also  refers  to  Adam 
being  buried  there. 

Hebron  became  after  the  entry  into  the  Promised 
Land  acityof  Judah,  situated  (Jos  15^)  in  the  hill- 
country  (Jos  20^  21"),  and  is  stated  by  Eusebius 
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(Onom.  s.v.  ApKw)  to  be  22  miles  south  of  Jerusalem 
and  20  miles  north  of  Beershelia.  It  is  now  called 
el-Khalil  ('  The  Friend')  by  the  Mohammedans. 

Hebron  played  an  important  part  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Hebrews  until  Jerutialem  became 
the  capital  of  Palestine.  Abraham,  after  waxing 
rich  iind  separating  from  Lot,  came  and  dwelt  by 
the  terebinths  of  Mamre,  which  are  in  Hebron,  and 
built  an  altar  there  unto  the  Lord  (Gn  13").  From 
here  he  went  to  the  rescue  of  Lot,  and  brought 
him  back  after  defeating  Chedorlaonier  and  the 
kings  that  were  with  him  ;  here  his  name  was 
changed  from  Abram  to  Abraham,  and  it  was  here 
that  he  entertained  the  angels  unawares  (Gn  14"*" 
17'  IS-).  Here  Isaac  was  bom,  and  Sarah  died 
and  was  buried  in  the  cave  of  the  field  of  Mach- 
pelah,  bought  by  Abraham  as  a  burial-place.  Here 
also  Isaac  and  Jacob  lived  part  of  their  lives 
(Gn  3o-^  37") ;  from  here  Jacob  sent  Joseph  to 
seek  his  brethren,  when  he  was  taken  into  Egypt, 
and  from  here  Jacob  and  his  sons  followed  after 
(Gn  35"  46^1.  Here  the  three  patriarchs  and  their 
wives,  except  Rachel,  were  buried  (Gn  49**-^^ 
50'^).  Here  the  spies  sent  by  Moses  saw  the 
NephUim  or  giants,  the  sons  of  Anak  (Nu  13**). 

Hebron  was  taken  by  Joshua  and  given  as  an 
inheritance  to  Caleb,  who  drove  out  the  three  sons 
of  Anak  (Jos  14^- 15").  It  m  as  made  one  of  the  six 
cities  of  refuge  (Jos  20",  Jos.  Ant.  V.  i.  24,  iL  3),  and 
given  with  its  suburbs  to  Kohathite  Le^^tes ;  but 
the  fields  of  the  city  and  the  villages  thereof  were 
given  to  Caleb  (Jos  21").  One  of  the  exploits  of 
Samson  was  to  bring  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Gaza 
and  place  them  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  that  is 
before  Hebron  (Jg  16*).  Hebron  was  one  of  the 
cities  to  which  DaWd  sent  a  portion  of  the  spoils 
after  smiting  the  Amalekites ;  here  he  was  anointed 
king  over  the  house  of  Judah  ;  and  here  he  remained 
king  of  Judah  seven  and  a  half  years,  and  six  sons 
were  bom  to  him  (2  S  2.  3). 

Here  Abner  was  treacherously  slain  by  Joab  at 
the  gate,  and  was  buried ;  and  here  the  sons  of 
Rimmon  the  Beerothite,  after  their  hands  and 
their  feet  had  been  cut  off,  were  hanged  'beside 
the  pool '  (2  S  3^  4^).  Here  came  all  the  elders 
of  Israel,  and  anointed  David  king  over  Israel 
(2  S  5*).  Here  it  was  that  Absalom  came  to  be 
declared  king  (2S  15"*-).  At  this  time  there  was 
a  spot  here  for  worshipping  the  Lord,  probably  the 
altar  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Abraham  to 
the  Lord  by  the  terebinths  of  Mamre  (Gn  13^*  15^"). 
(But  see  Jerome,  Qutest.  Hebr.  on  2  S  15^'). 

According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  viil.  iL  1),  king  Solo- 
mon went  to  Hebron  to  sacrifice  to  the  Lord 
'  upon  the  brazen  altar  that  was  built  by  Moses ' ; 
and  here  the  Lord  appeared  to  Solomon,  who 
prayed  for  a  sound  mind  and  good  judgment ;  but 
it  IS  stated  in  the  Bible  (1  K  3^)  that  this  took 
place  at  the  great  high  place  at  Gibeon. 

Rehoboam  fortifi^  Hebron  (2  Ch  11"),  and  it 
was  occupied  after  the  Capti\'ity,  when  it  was 
called  by  its  old  name  Kiriath-arba  (Neh  11^). 
Judas  Maccaba?us  captured  it  from  the  Edomites, 
and  '  pulled  down  the  strongholds  thereof,  and 
bumed  the  towers  thereof.'  It  had  thus  at  tliat 
time  ceased  to  be  a  city  of  Judah  (1  Mac  5® ;  Ant. 
XII.  viii.  6). 

At  the  time  that  Vespasian  was  making  pre- 
parations for  the  final  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Simeon 
bar-Gioras  made  a  sudden  raid  into  Edom  and  took 
Hebron  without  bloodshed ;  but  it  was  shortly 
afterwards  recaptured  by  Cerealis,  one  of  the  com- 
manders of  Vespasian's  army,  and  was  burnt  down 
(BJ  IV.  ix.  7,  9).  Josephus  states  that  at  this 
time  the  monuments  of  the  posteritv  of  Abraham 
were  to  be  seen  at  Hebron,  'the  fa\>ric  of  which 
monuments  is  of  the  most  excellent  marble,  and 
wrought  after  the  most  elegant  manner.      There 


is  also  shown  at  a  distance  of  six  furlongs  from 
the  city  a  very  large  turpentine  tree,  w-hicb  has 
continued  since  the  creation  of  the  world.' 

In  the  4th  cent,  the  sepulchres  of  the  patri- 
archs were  still  shown  at  Hebron,  built  of  marble 
and  of  elegant  workmanship.  The  church  de- 
scribed b}'  Eusebius  at  the  terebinths  appears 
to  have  been  the  Great  Basilica  of  Constantine, 
remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  {Onomaxt. 
art.  '  Arboch ')  to  the  north  of  Hebron.  The  Bor- 
deaux Pilgrim  (A.D.  333)  describes  the  monu- 
ment of  Abraham  as  a  quadrangle  built  of 
stones  of  admirable  beauty.  Antoninus  Martyr 
(It in.  30)  describes  a  quadrangle  with  an  interior 
court,  open  to  the  ssy,  into  which  Jews  and 
Christians  entered  from  different  sides,  burning 
incense  as  they  advanced.  In  the  6th  cent.  Arcidf 
visited  Hebron  when  it  was  occupied  by  the  Sara- 
cens, and  he  describes  the  sepulchre  as  small  and 
mean,  situated  about  a  stadium  from  Mamre  on 
the  east,  and  surrounded  by  a  low  wall.  Willibald 
in  the  8th  cent,  passed  here,  and  mentions  the 
sepulchres  in  the  castle  Aframia ;  and  Saewulf, 
1103,  speaks  of  the  monuments  to  the  patriarchs 
being  surrounded  by  a  very  strong  castle.  In  1167 
Hebron  was  erected  into  a  bishopric  under  the 
Latins.  William  of  Tyre  says  that  there  never  was 
a  Greek  bishop  before  this,  but  only  a  prior. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  visited  Hebron  in  1163, 
states  that  the  ancient  city  was  standing  on  a  hill 
in  ruins ;  while  the  modem  city  stood  in  the  valley 
in  the  field  of  Machpelah.  He  also  describes  the 
iron  door  leading  to  the  caves. 

Hebron  (el-Khalil,  '  the  friend ')  is  one  of  the  four 
sacred  cities  of  the  ^Moslems,  and  the  shrines  of  the 
patriarchs  are  very  jealously  guarded  by  them. 
The  town  is  built  A^ithout  walls,  and  contains 
about  18,000  Moslems  and  1200  to  1500  Jews.  It 
is  situated  in  a  shallow  valley  stirrounded  by 
rocky  hills,  from  which  spring  no  fewer  than  25 
sources  of  water.  Luxuriant  vineyards  still  clothe 
the  hills  and  vales,  and  produce  some  of  the  best 
grapes  in  Palestine,  and  groves  of  olive  and  fruit 
trees  abound.  The  to^\"n  is  di\-ided  into  four 
quarters ;  the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  with 
partiaUy  flat  and  paxtiaUy  domed  roofs,  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  large  timber  for  rafters.  The 
valley  in  whicli  the  town  is  built  runs  from  north 
to  south  ;  the  main  quarter  lies  on  the  eastern 
slope,  ^vith  the^ara;M  or  sacred  area  conspicuously 
rising  above  it.  Two  other  quarters  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  north  and  west  slopes,  and  one  to  the 
south.  The  streets  opening  on  to  the  main  roads 
have  gates.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  main 
quarter  is  a  pool  of  ancient  construction,  85  ft. 
by  55  ft.,  and  low  down  in  the  valley  southward  is 
a  larger  one,  also  of  high  antiquity,  over  130  ft. 
square  and  28  ft.  deep,  the  traditional  spot  where 
the  murderers  of  Ishbosheth  were  hangetl. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  traditional  sites 
about  Hebron.  In'Ain  Keshkaleh  maybe  found 
the  name  Eshcol,  although  this  identification  is 
phUologically  difficult.  At  'Ain  Judeideh,  west  of 
the  Hardm,  is  a  vault  where  Adam  and  Eve  are 
said  to  have  mourned  for  Abel ;  and  above  are  the 
Deir  d-Arabin,  said  to  be  the  tombs  of  Jesse  and 
Ruth  ;  and  the  Kabr  Hebrun,  said  by  the  Hebron 
Jews  to  be  the  tomb  of  Abner.  At  the  foot  of  this 
hill  is  the  Ager  DanuLscenus,  from  which  was  ob- 
tained the  red  earth  of  which  Adam  was  made. 

About  two  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Hardm  is  a 
venerable  oak  (Sindi&n),  one  of  the  finest  in  Pales- 
tine. It  measures  22^  ft.  around  the  lower  part. 
It  is  probably  the  tree  described  as  a  terebinth 
by  Sir  John  Maundeville,  Belon,  and  others.  Since 
the  12th  cent,  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  Chris- 
tians as  'Abraham's  Oak,'  under  which  Abraham 
pitched  his  tent.     About  two  miles  to  the  north, 
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near  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  is  the  Rdmat  el-KhalU, 
called  by  the  Jews  of  Hebron  the  house  of  Abra- 
ham. Here  are  the  foundations  of  an  immense 
building — 200  ft.  by  165  ft. — of  large  squared  stones, 
of  whicn  two  courses  only  remain,  regarded  by  the 
Jews  as  the  place  of  Abraham's  tent  and  the 
terebinth  at  Mamre.  Guerin  {Judie,  iii.  214) 
suggests  that  this  enclosure  was  built  round  the 
tree  under  which  the  patriarch  was  supposed  to 
have  pitched  his  tent.  Jerome  speaks  of  a  fair 
having  been  held  annuallj'  on  this  sjwt.  It  seems 
probable  that  from  1st  to  12th  cent,  this  was  the 
traditional  site  of  Mamre.  It  is  suggested  (SWP 
iii.  323)  that  this  building  may  have  been  the 
market  mentioned  by  Sozomen  (Hist.  ii.  4)  as 
the  i»lace  where  Hadrian  sold  Jewish  captives  for 
slaves  (A.D.  165),  close  to  which  Constantme  after- 
wards built  his  basilica  at  the  terebinth  of  Mamre, 
the  foundations  of  which  are  still  to  be  distin- 
guished (Conder,  Palestine,  85). 

It  is  quite  clear  that,  if  the  present  traditional 
sepulchres  of  the  patriarchs  are  genuine,  the 
l)resent  site  of  the  city  which  stands  around  the 
Hardm  cannot  coincide  with  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Abraham's  time,  which  was  over-against 
the  sepulchre  ;  and  tliis  idea  appears  to  have  been 
present  to  the  minds  of  the  early  Christian  writers, 
who  mention  a  site  on  the  north-west  of  the  modern 
city  as  the  original  Hebron. 

The  Hardm  or  '  sacred  area '  is  a  quadrangle 
197  ft.  by  110  ft.  externally.  The  masonry  of  the 
wall  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Wailing  Place  at 
Jerusalem,  and  is  therefore  probably  not  later 
than  Herodian.  The  height  of  the  ancient 
wall  still  standing  is  about  40  ft.,  and  above  this 
rise  walls  of  modem  construction,  with  lofty 
minarets  at  N.W.  and  S.E.  corners.  Within  the 
enclosure  is  a  mosque,  probably  the  remains  of  the 
church  built  in  the  lltn  cent,  when  the  bisliopric 
was  established,  and  the  monuments  to  the  jmtri- 
archs  are  within.  The  tombs  themselves  are, 
however,  below  in  the  rocky  cavern,  and  the  iron 
door  which  is  said  to  lead  to  them  was  shown  to 
the  present  writer  at  the  bottom  of  the  flight  of 
steps  on  the  outside  wall  in  1867  (see  account  by 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Early  Travels  in  Palestine,  p. 
86;  PEF  Mem.  iii.  333;  Cte.  Riant,  Arehives  de 
VOrient  Latin,  ii.  411,  and  art.  Machpelah  ; 
OnomMst.  arts.  '  Arboch  '  and  *  Drys ' ;  Antonini 
Mart.  Itin.  30,  Early  Travels).         C.  Warren. 

HEDGE  is  used  in  AV  to  translate  words  of  two 
different  Heb.  stems.  One  of  these  (gddnr,  tij) 
refers  to  stone  walls,  though,  perhaps,  in  some 
instances,  to  a  stone  wall  crowned  with  thorns. 
In  AV  its  derivatives  are  often  tr.  by  the  word 
'  wall.'  In  RV  they  are  prevailingly,  though  not 
always,  tr.  by  the  word  'fence.'  The  other  stem 
(sak  or  sdkak,  ti^b  or  :i;^)  refers  to  a  thorn  hedge. 
The  Gr.  (Pf>ay/j.6s,  tr.  '  hedge  '  in  Mt2133,  Mk  12^,  Lk 
14^,  denotes  a  fence  of  any  kind,  whether  hedge,  or 
wall,  or  palings.  The  purpose  of  the  hedge,  as  the 
term  is  used  in  the  Bible,  is  either  to  protect  that 
which  is  enclosed  in  it  (e.g.  Job  1^**),  or  to  restrain 
and  hinder  {e.g.  Job  3^,  Hos  2^).    See  Fence. 

W.  J.  Beecher. 

HEED. — Heed  is  either  '  carefulness,'  as  Is  21' 
*  And  he  hearkened  diligently  witii  much  heed ' 
(ayij'a"!  3^p,  3'pp.ii ;  LXX  dKpbaaai  dKp&acrii>  xoWiJc  ; 
Vulg. ' et  contemplatus  est  diligenter  multo  intuitu,' 
whence  AV  through  Gen.  '  And  he  hearkened  and 
toke  diligent  hede  *  ;  Orelli,  '  And  has  listened  with 
most  eager  listening');  or  .simplj'  attention,  as 
Ac  3'  '  And  he  gave  heed  unto  them,  expecting  to 
receive  something  of  them '  (^Tretxe*'  ain-oh).  The 
phrase  is  always  (except  Is  21'  above)  '  take  heed ' 
or  (less  often)  '  give  heed,'  and  the  only  noticeable 
occurrence  is  Sir  6'*  '  Separate  thyself  from  thine 


enemies,  and  take  heed  of  thy  friends '  (irp6<rex<). 
This  tr"  is  from  Wye.  and  Dou.  after  Vulg.  '  ab 
amicis  tuisattende,'  the  other  VSS  bavin"  '  beware 
of,'  which  RV  adopts.  The  meaning  of  AV  is  prob- 
ably '  pay  attention  to '  su.spiciously,  as  in  North's 
Plutarch  (Cicero,  p.  879),  '  After  that  time,  Cicero 
and  he  were  alwaies  at  iarre,  but  yet  coldly  enough, 
one  of  them  taking  heed  of  another.'  But  Shaks. 
uses  the  phrase  in  the  sense  of  '  pay  attention  to  * 
without  su.spicion,  as  Jul.  Ccbs.  I.  ii.  276,  '  Three  or 
four  wenches,  where  I  stood,  cried  "Alas,  good 
soul  ! " — and  forgave  him  with  all  their  hearts  ; 
but  there's  no  heed  to  be  taken  of  them  :  if  Caesar 
had  stabbed  their  mothers  they  would  have  done 
no  less ' ;  and  Coverdale  uses  it  in  the  sense  of 
'  take  care  of,'  Hos  13*  '  I  toke  diligent  hede  of 
the  in  the  wildernesse  that  drye  londe. ' 

J.  Hastings. 
HE6AI  or  HEGE  ('xi  Est  ^-^^  Kin  2\  Tal).—A 
eunuch  of  Ahasuerus,  and  keeper  of  the  women,  to 
whom  the  maidens  were  entrusted  before  they  were 
brought  in  to  the  king.  The  name  is  probably 
Persian  ;  cf.  'Rylas,  who  is  named  in  Ctesias  (Pers. 
c.  24)  as  a  courtier  of  Xerxes  (so  Roediger,  Thes. 
Add.).  H.  a.  White. 

HEGEMONIDES  CHyefxoi'iSvs,  2  Mac  13^).— An 
oflicer  left  in  command  (a-Tparriyos)  of  the  district 
from  Ptoleraais  to  the  Gerrenians  (which  see),  by 
Lysias,  when  he  was  forced  to  return  to  Syria  to 
oppose  the  chancellor  Philip  (B.C.  162).  AV  trans- 
lates '  made  him  (Maccabaeus)  principal  governor,' 
but  no  parallel  for  such  a  use  of  rjye/xoi'ldrjs  is  to  be 
found.  Syr.  recognizes  the  proper  name,  but  Vulg. 
reads  Ducem  et  principem.  H.  A.  White. 

HEIFER  (in  all  the  passages  cited  below,  the 
Heb.  term,  is  rh^tl  except  Nu  lO-"^-,  Am  4^  Hos  4'*, 
where  it  is  n-19.  In  the  only  NT  occurrence.  He 
9^^  the  Greek  is  Sd/^aXis). — Tne  heifer  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  in  connexion  both  with 
agriculture  and  witli  ritual  services. 

That  it  was  customary  to  use  heifers  for  plough- 
ing is  evident  from  the  saying  of  Samson,  'If  ye 
had  not  plowed  with  my  heifer,  ye  had  not  found 
out  my  riddle,'  Jg  H^".  Ploughing  and  harrowing 
are  both  specified  in  Hos  10^^,  and  from  this  passage 
as  well  as  from  Jer  50"  Ave  gather  that  heifers  were 
employed  to  tread  out  the  corn. 

A  heifer  of  three  years  old  was  one  of  the 
animals  divided  by  Abraham  upon  the  occasion 
of  his  solemn  covenant  with  J",  Gn  15"  (J).  A 
heifer  was  the  animal  ottered  by  Samuel  at 
Bethlehem,  1  S  16^^.  When  a  murder  had  been 
committed,  the  author  of  which  could  not  be 
traced,  a  special  atoning  ceremony  was  prescribed, 
Dt  2l3ff-.  The  elders  of  the  nearest  city  had 
to  take  a  heifer  which  had  never  been  used  for 
work  away  to  a  barren  spot  where  there  was  a 
wady  with  running  water,  and  there  break  its 
neck.  Thereafter  they  washed  their  hands  over 
the  carcase,  solemnly  testified  their  innocence  of 
the  murder,  and  prayed  that  J"  would  forgive  His 
people  for  the  crime  that  had  been  committed  in 
their  midst  (see  notes  of  Driver  and  Dillm.  ad  loc., 
also  W.  R.  Smith,  ES^  351).  For  the  ritual  pre- 
scribed in  Nu  19**'^-  and  referred  to  in  He  9^^  see 
Red  Heifer.  In  Nu  19^'  AV  reads,  '  They  shall 
take  of  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  heifer  of  purification 
for  sin,'  which  gives  the  sense  (if  not  the  exact  tr") 
of  DNEnri  nsi^  -isi'p  better  than  RV,  '  They  shall 
take  of  the  ashes  of  the  burning  of  the  sin -otter- 
ing '  (cf.  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  s.  nn^r.).  The  reference  is 
to  v.». 

The  word  '  heifer '  is  several  times  used  in 
similes.  E<;:ypt  is  compared  to  a  heifer  in  Jer  46^, 
so  is  Chalda'a  in  50",  the  jioints  of  resemblance 
being  probably  beauty,  strength,  and  wantonness 


(cf.  Am  4'  '  kine  of  Bashan '  applied  to  the  ladies 
of  Samaria).  Israel  is  compared  in  Hos  4'®  to  a 
stubborn  heifer  that  will  not  accustom  itself  to 
the  yoke  (Nowack),  and  in  Hos  10"  to  a  heifer 
which  has  hitherto  had  the  easy  task  of  treading 
out  com,  but  is  now  to  have  the  harder  work  of 
ploughing  and  harrowing. 

For  '  heifer  of  three  years  old '  of  Is  15',  Jer  48** 
(AV  and  RVm)  see  Egi^th-Sheushiyah. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

HEIR.— L  Terms.  =rv  yarash,  and  •?!:}  ndhal, 
LXX  K\j}poyofjidw,  KaTaKXijpopofUw,  etc.,  Vulg.  neres 
sum,  etc.,  'inherit';  ptcp.  v^y  yOresh,  LXX  kXt^po- 
vbfMs,  etc.,  Vulg.  hereSy  etc.,  '  heir ';  .^y^;  ycrushshuh, 
Vl'  yereshdh,  n^nio  jtidrdshdh,  n)n;  nahdldh,  LXX 
KXrjpovofda, xX^pos, etc.,  Vulg.  herediias,  etc.,  'inherit- 
ance ' ;  en;,  Voi,  and  their  derivatives  are  also  com- 
monly used  in  the  more  general  sense  of  '  possess,' 
'  acquire ' ;  and  figurativeTy  of  the  relation  between 
Grod  and  His  people,  e.ff.  J"  is  the  na/idldh  of  Levi, 
Dt  10»,  and  Jacob  is  the  nahdldh  of  J",  Dt  32» ; 
nb3  bekhor,  LXX  rpur&roKos,  Vulg.  primogenitus, 
'  firstborn ' ;  •"Ti33  bikkdrdh,  LXX  t4  vfwrorbKia, 
rfxirroTOKeia,  Vulg.  primogenita  (neut.  pi. ),  '  birth- 
right,' 'right  of  the  firstborn';  '?xi  gffel,  LXX 
d7x«rreiJ$,  dyxiorevup,  Xvrpwn^,  ffvyyeir^s,  Vulg. 
cognatus,  propinquus,  ultor,  'next-of-kin';  bxj, 
gd'al,  LXX  a-^pc^urrevw,  Xvrpotj,  etc.,  Vulg.  prqpin- 
quUatis  jure  retinere,  eruere,  redimere,  etc.,  'act  as 
next-of-kin  ' ;  ~?x^,  ge'ulldh,  LXX  ayxKTTeia,  Xvrpoy, 
XvTfKjjcns,  etc.,  Yulg.  propinquitas,  etc.  On  bekhor, 
go'el,  and  derivatives,  see  further  below. 

u.  IXHEEITA^CE.  The  fact  that  the  terms  for 
heir,  etc.,  for  the  most  part  meant  originally,  and 
continued  to  mean,  possess,  etc.,  indicates  a  certain 
lack  of  emphasis  on  the  difference  between  inherit- 
ance and  other  ways  of  acquiring  and  holding 
property.  Land,  the  most  important  kind  of 
property,  belonged  to  the  family  and  the  clan 
rather  than  to  individuals,  as  is  shown  by  the 
Jubilee  and  other  land  laws.  All  land  was,  as  it 
were,  entailed.  Other  property  too — cattle,  slaves, 
and,  in  some  instances,  wives — was  inherited.  The 
heir  succeeded  to  the  headship  of  the  family, 
which  included  the  control  of  the  famUy  property. 
Moreover,  the  heir  succeeded  as  a  right,  according 
to  law  and  custom ;  he  took  possession  of  what 
had  become  his.  Wills  were  unknown  in  ancient 
Israel,  though  sometimes  (cf.  below)  a  father  would 
interfere  with  the  natural  course  of  things  to  benefit 
a  favourite  son.  The  phrase  '  set  thy  house  in 
order,'  v"'?^  ■*,  shows  that  a  dying  man  would 
sometimes  arrange  the  disposition  of  his  property, 
and  the  future  status  of  the  members  of  his  family ; 
but  probably  in  accordance  with  recognized  ctistom, 
if  not  with  binding  law.  The  blessing  of  the 
dying  father  would  usually  confirm  the  firstborn 
in  his  right,  but  might  also,  as  in  the  blessings  of 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  transfer  it  to  someone  else. 

iii.  Right  of  the  Firstborx,  Birthright. 
The  prevailing  custom,  which  is  everywhere  taken 
for  granted,  was  that  the  eldest  son  succeeded  his 
father  as  head  of  the  family,  and  took  the  largest 
share  of  the  property.  Thus  we  have  the  special 
terms  bekhor,  bekh^rdh,  for  'firstborn,'  'right  of 
the  firstborn.'  The  genealogies,  Gn  5,  etc.,  mention 
the  firstborn,  and  him  only.  1  Ch  5^  speaks  of 
Reuben  having  an  original  right  of  pre-eminence, 
which  he  lost  by  misconduct.  In  2  Ch  21^  Jehoram 
succeeds  Jehoshaphat,  'because  he  was  the  bekhor.' 
Probably  the  eldest  son,  if  an  adult,  succeeded  to 
the  high  priesthood ;  but  the  exceptions  were 
numerous,  both  in  the  royal  and  sacerdotal  dyn- 
asties. According  to  Ex  l3-,  JE,  the  firstborn  of 
every  mother  was  sacred  to  J".  In  Dt  •21'^  the 
bekhorah  is  a  '  double  portion,'  c:^^  -b.  The  differ- 
ence of  status  between  the  mothers  of  a  man's 
cliildren,  often  only  loosely  defined,  was  a  fraitful 


source  of  discord  as  to  the  bikhordh.  lieuben, 
the  son  of  an  inferior  wife,  is  reckoned  as  Jacob's 
bikhor ;  he  is  deposed  for  misconduct,  not  on  ac- 
count of  his  mother's  status.  On  the  other  hand, 
Sarah  claims  that,  because  Ishmacl  is  the  son  of 
a  concubine,  he  shall  not  even  share  the  inheritance 
with  Isaac,  Gn  21'"'.  Evidently,  the  prior  right  of 
the  son  of  the  wife  over  that  of  the  concubine 
depended  upon  the  feeling  of  the  father  towards 
mother  and  son,  and  probably  also  on  the  influence 
of  the  mother's  famUy. 

iv.  Cases  where  the  Firstborn  was  passed 
OVER  FOR  OTHERS — JUNIOR  RiGHT.  The  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  of  the  succession  of  the  eldest 
son  are  numerous  and  striking.  The  line  of 
divine  election  among  the  patriarchs  usually 
passes  through  yotinger  sons,  Abraham  apparently, 
Isaac,  Jacob.  According  to  1  Ch  o*-  -,  the  bekhordh 
was  transferred  from  Reuben  to  Joseph.  In  Gn 
49  Jacob  puts  Ephraim  before  his  elder  brother 
Manasseh.  According  to  Ex  V  (P),  Moses  was 
the  junior  of  Aaron.  David  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Jesse ;  and  Solomon,  one  of  the  youngest, 
at  any  rate,  among  the  many  sons  of  Da\-id.  We 
may  take  the  circumstances  of  the  succession  of 
Solomon  as  typical.  The  father  woidd  often  secure 
the  succession  for  a  favourite  son  by  appointing 
him  his  successor,  or  even  by  associating  Mm  with 
himself  in  his  lifetime.  Such  arrangements  have 
always  been  common,  especially  in  the  East.  The 
favourite  wife  would  often  be  the  one  last  married, 
and  the  favourite  son  the  youngest.  Apart  from 
2  Ch  21*,  it  is  never  stated  that  the  eldest  son 
succeeded  his  father  as  a  right.  Great  men  with 
large  harems  and  numerous  families  would  follow 
the  example  of  the  kings.  The  transference  of 
the  bekhorah  from  Reuben  to  Joseph,  and  from 
Esau  to  Jacob,  shows  that  such  a  change  might  be 
made  for  sufficient  cause,  and  therefore,  of  course, 
on  any  plausible  pretext :  a  case  is  mentioned  in 
I  Ch  ife'".  A  further  proof  of  the  occasional  trans- 
ference of  the  bekhordh  at  the  will  of  the  father 
is  the  prohibition  of  the  practice  in  Dt  21'*"". 

The  frequent  succession  of  youngest  sons  suggests 
that  the  very  widespread  custom  of  'Junior  Right' 
or  succession  by  the  youngest  existed  in  pre-mon- 
archical  Israel,  and  survived  in  some  measure  in 
later  times.  J.  Jacobs  [Studies  in  Biblical  Archa- 
ology,  p.  47),  partly  following  Sir  H.  Maine,  says : 
'  The  custom  would  naturadly  arise  during  the 
later  stages  of  the  pastoral  period,  when  the 
elder  sons  would  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events 
have  set  up  for  themselves  by  the  time  of  the 
fathers  death.  The  youngest  would  in  these 
circumstances  naturally  step  into  the  father's 
shoes,  and  acquire  the  patria  potestas,  and  with 
it  the  right  of  sacrificing  to  the  family  gods  by 
the  paternal  hearth.'  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  heir  was  a  minor,  the  inheritance  was  probably 
often  seized  by  adxilt  kinsmen.  Witness  the  con- 
stant complaints  of  the  wrongs  done  to  orphans. 

V.  Who  inherited  when  there  were  no  Sons. 
In  Xu  27*"^*  (P),in  coimexion  -vrith.  the  daughters  of 
Zelophehad,  the  following  provision  is  made  for  this 
and  similar  cases :  '  If  a  man  die  and  have  no  son,  ye 
shall  cause  his  inheritance  to  pass  unto  his  daughter. 
If  he  have  no  daughter,  ye  shall  give  his  inheritance 
unto  his  brethren.  If  he  have  no  brethren,  ye  shall 
give  his  inheritance  unto  his  father's  brethren.  If 
his  father  have  no  brethren,  ye  shall  give  his  in- 
heritance unto  his  kinsman,  nx?,  w^ho  is  next  to 
him  in  Ms  clan,  "Cr^??.'  In  Nii  36*  it  is  further 
provided  that  heiresses  must  marry  in  their  own 
clan.  Though  the  law  itself  is  late,  the  provisions 
are  obvious  "and  probably  ancient,  except  perhaps 
the  preference  given  to  daughters.  A  member  of 
another  clan  marrying  an  heiress  joined  her  clan, 
Ezr  2«.  Xeh  7®,  cf.  Beriah.     Jeremiah's  acquisi- 
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tion  of  his  uncle's  field,  Jer  32^,  is  an  example  of 
the  riglits  of  a  kinsman  in  the  family  property. 

Jacob's  action  in  reckoning  Eiihraini  and  Man- 
asseh  as  his  sons  is  doubtless  typical  of  cases  of 
adoption.  Similarly,  women  would  sometimes,  as 
in  the  case  of  Sarah,  Rachel,  and  Leah,  reckon 
children  born  to  their  husbands  by  their  slaves  as 
their  own  ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  rij,'ht8  of  such 
children  were  uncertain.  In  1  Ch  2**-  ^  a  genealogy 
is  traced  through  the  issue  of  a  Jewess  and  an 
Egyptian.  Abraham,  Gn  15^  expects  that  his 
slave  will  be  his  heir,  cf.  Pr  3Qi^,  where,  however, 
the  translation  is  not  certain.  The  last  two  cases 
would  also  be  typical. 

The  succession  is  as  a  rule  confined  to  the  father's 
kin  on  account  of  the  family  sacra.  W.  R.  Smith 
(Kin.thip  and  Mamage  in  Early  Arabia,  p.  95) 
points  out  tliat  women  could  not  inherit  in  early 
Arabia  (cf.  Benzinger,  p.  355),  and  that  there  could 
be  no  question  of  a  widow  inheriting  because  she 
was  a  part  of  a  man's  i)roperty,  and  went  with  the 
rest  of  the  estate  to  the  heir.  This  principle  is 
illustrated  in  Israel  by  the  law  of  the  levirate 
marriage,  the  case  of  Ruth,  the  incident  in  2  S 
16"'^,  and  the  incident  of  Adonijah  and  Abishag 
— to  succee<l  to  the  king's  widow  implied  succeeding 
to  the  throne.  By  the  law  of  the  levirate  marriage 
(Dt  25'-"' ;  cf.  Gn  38,  Ru  4)  the  firstborn  son  of  a 
man's  widow  by  his  brother,  or  go' el,  became  his 

heir ;  (cf.  GoEL,  Marriage,  and  see  Driver  on  Dt 

255ff.)_ 

vi.  Provision  for  Children  other  than  the 
Chief  Heir.  The  principle  that  the  land  belongs 
to  the  family,  involves  the  providing  for  the  rest  of 
the  family  by  the  head  who  controls  the  family 
propertj'.  Probably,  in  early  times  the  mainten.ance 
of  younger  children  was  provided  for  according  to 
this  principle  by  customs  no  longer  traceable. 
Abraham,  liowever,  sends  his  younger  children 
away  with  gifts  (Gn  25"  [JE]) ;  according  to 
2  Ch  ll-*^  Reho))oam  dispersed  his  sons  among  the 
walled  towns  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  made  ample 
provision  for  them,  and  gave  them  wives,  in  order 
to  secure  the  throne  for  a  favourite  son,  Abijah. 
Sons  would  often  be  got  rid  of  in  this  fashion  to 
secure  an  undisputed  succession  for  a  favourite. 
Other  typical  cases  are  those  of  Ishmael  and 
Jephthah,  who  were  sent  away  without  any  share 
of  the  inheritance.  Daughters  would  almost 
always  be  married  ;  unmarried  daughters  would  be 
kept  and  have  husbands  found  for  them  by  their 
brothers,  and  where  there  were  sons  there  would 
be  no  question  of  their  sharing  the  inheritance. 
Job  42'*  specially  mentions  that  Job's  daughters 
shared  witli  their  brothers,  doubtless  because  this 
was  exceptional. 

Dt  2P''  speaks  of  the  father  '  causing  the  son  to 
inherit  that  which  he  hath,'  which  seems  to  imply 
some  power  on  the  part  of  the  father  to  determine 
the  inheritance  of  his  property  (Dillm.,  Driver,  i.l.; 
cf.  ii. ).  But  this  is  strictly  limited  by  the  context, 
and  it  must  have  been  similarly  limited  by  ancient 
custom.  The  law,  probably,  is  partlj'  a  protest 
against  the  violation  of  such,  and  partly  a  pro- 
vision for  new  conditions.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
history  to  suggest  the  subdivision  of  tlie  family 
land  at  each  successive  generation.  Benzinger 
(p.  354)  is  doubtful  whether  any  such  subdivision 
took  place.  It  .seems  very  unlikely.  Unless, 
therefore,  the  above  Deut.  Jaws  are  confined  to 
personal  property  they  are  probably  late,  perhaps 
were  never  effective. 

The  New  Testament.  No  question  of  the  laws  or 
customs  of  inheritance  arises  in  connexion  with 
the  NT.  Christ  is  the  (firstborn)  son  and  heir 
in  the  parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen  (Mk 
12^  etc.,  and  in  He  P)  ;  Christians  are  heirs  of 
God's  promises,  etc.  (Ro  8'",  Gal  3-'9  4»'',  He  6^^ 


Ja  2"  etc. ).  The  figure  of  inheritance  is  also  used  in 
reference  to  Abraham,  and  to  the  Israelites,  etc 
AiaO-ffKi}  is  often  translated  '  testament '  by  AV, 
especially  in  reference  to  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  (Lk  22-**  etc.,  1  Co  11^),  but  it 
should  be  '  covenant,'  except  perhaps  in  He  9'** ", 
where  the  rendering  '  testament '  is  defended  by 
many  scholars  (see  commentaries,  i.l.).  RV  has 
*  covenant '  throughout,  often  with  '  testament '  in 
the  margin,  except  that  in  He  9^*-  "  '  testament '  is 
placed  in  the  text,  and  the  margin  states  that  the 
Greek  word  means  either '  covenant '  or  '  testament.' 
In  Lk  12"  we  read  that '  one  said  unto  him.  Master, 
bid  my  brother  divide  the  inheritance  with  me.' 
See  also  Inheritance. 

Literature.— Benzinper,  Ueh.  Arch.  p.  354  ff. ;  Nowack, 
Lehrbuch  der  Heh.  Arch.  p.  348  ff. ;  Jacobs,  Studies  in  Biblical 
Archceology,  p.  48  ff.  See  also  Sandav-Headlara  on  Ro  812-17 ; 
Beyschlag,  A'T  Theol.  i.  385  f.,  ii.  346  ;  Weiss,  liihl.  Theol.  of  NT, 
Index;  Westcott,  Hebretcg,  167-160.       W.  H.  BENNETT. 

HELAH  {nvhn  'rust'?). — One  of  the  wives  of 
Ashhur  the  '  father '  of  Tekoa,  1  Ch  4«-  ^  See 
Genealogy. 

HELAM  (D^'n,  in  2  S  10"  with  n  locale  nckhn  and 
the  Massoretic  note  k  tit.  Budde,  however,  main- 
tains that  CK^ri  is  the  correct  form). — The  Aram- 
ajans  from  beyond  the  river,*  whom  Hadarezer 
summoned  to  his  aid,  came  to  Helam  (2  S  10^') 
and  were  there  met  and  defeated  by  David  (v."'*). 
As  far  as  the  form  of  the  word  is  concerned,  D^'n 
in  v.i*  might  mean  'their  army'  (so  Aq.  ei'  dwdnti 
airrQv,  followed  by  Thenius).  There  can,  however, 
be  little  doubt  that  the  LXX  (AiXdju),  Pesh.  and 
Targ.  are  right  in  taking  it  as  a  ])roj)er  name  (so 
Ewald,  Hist.  iii.  155  n.  2;  Bertheau,  Wellh.,  Driver, 
Budde,  Kittel).  Cornill,  upon  the  gi'ound  of  the 
LXX  'HXtd/i,  introduces  Helam  also  in  Ezk  i?'** 
(cf.  also  Bertholet,  ad  loc).  In  this  case  it  must 
have  lain  on  the  border  between  Damascus  and 
Hamatli.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

HELBAH  (n?^n).— A  town  of  Asher,  Jg  \^.  Its 
identity  is  quite  uncertain.  (For  various  attempts 
to  fix  its  site,  see  Moore,  ad  loc). 

HELBON  (p3^n). — A  place  from  which  wine  was 
brought  to  Tyre,  Ezk  27'**.  It  is  the  modern 
Halbiin  on  the  east  slope  of  Antilebanon,  about 
13  miles  N.  of  Damascus.  The  region  around,  on 
Hermon  and  the  Antilebanon,  is  remarkable  for 
its  vineyards  to  the  present  day.  The  wine  of 
Helbon  is  mentioned  also  in  the  cuneiform  texts, 
and  the  Persian  kings  are  said  to  have  preferred  it 
to  any  other.  It  has  sometimes  been  wTongly 
supposed  that  Helbon  is  to  be  identified  with 
Aleppo. 

Literature.— Robinson,  BRP^  iii.  471  f. ;  Del.  Paradie*, 
281 ;  Wetzstein,  ZDMG  xi.  (18o7)  490ff.  ;  Baedeker-Socin,  Pal. 
341 ;  Schrader,  COT^  ii.  121  ;  Bertholet  on  Ezk  2718. 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

HELDAI  ('^^n;  B  XoXSctd,  A  XoXSa/).— 1.  The 
captain  of  the 'military  guard  appointed  for  the 
twelfth  monthly  course  of  the  temple  service 
(1  Ch  27"*).  He  is  probably  to  be  identified  with 
'  Heleb  the  son  of  Baanah  the  Netophathite,'  one 
of  David's  thirty  heroes  (2  S  23-"» ;  A  'AXd0,  B 
omits).  In  the  parallel  list  (1  Ch  ll^^ ;  B  X^doS, 
A  Xod55  and  'EXdS)  the  name  is  more  correctly 
given  as  Heled.  The  form  Hcldai  is  supported 
by  Zee  B'**  (see  l)elow),  and  should  probably  be 
restored  in  the  other  two  passages.-^^i' 

2.  According  to  Zee  6'",  one  orWjPmall  band 
who  brought  gifts  of  gold  and  sUvei  from  Babylon 
to  those  of  the  exiles  who  haa  returned  under 

*  The  Euphrates,  not  the  Orontes  as  Hitzig  maintains.  See 
Wellh.  Sain.  179  f. 


HELEB 

Zenibbabel.  From  these  gifts  Zechariah  was 
bidden  to  make  a  crown  for  Joshua  the  high 
priest,  which  was  to  be  placed  in  the  temple  as 
a  memorial  of  Heldai  and  his  companions.  In 
V."  Helem  (cb--)  is  clearly  an  error  for  Heldai; 
the  Peshitta  in  both  places  reads  Holdai  or  Hiildai 
(wj,Xci.»j).  J-  F.  Stenxixg. 

HELEB  {2hr,  2  S  23»).— See  Heldai  1. 

HELED  (-thr,  1  Ch  11>»).— See  Heldai  1. 

HELEK  {phn  *  portion ')-  — Son  of  Gilead  the 
Manassite,  No  26**,  Jos  17*  P.  Patronymic,  Hele- 
kites,  Nu  26**. 

HELEM.— 1.  (=S7)  A  man  of   Asher,  1  Ch  7*. 

'  The  name  must  be  altered  to  c^n  (v.*^)  to  fit  the 

I     context ;  otherwise  we  should  have  n^T  in  v.^  in- 

i     stead  of  cjiin"  (Kittel  in  SBOT).     2.  (c^-)  An  exile 

i     who  was  sent  from  Babylon  ^vith  gifts  of  gold  and 

silver  for  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem,  Zee  6^*.     He 

is  called  in  v.^*  Heldai  ('^^v).     LXX  has  toTj  inrofU- 

90VC19,  not  treating  this  and  other  nouns  in  the 

same  passage  as  proper  names. 

HELEPH  C*;^-). — A  town  on  the  border  of 
Naphtali,  Jos  19**.  Although  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud  {MegiUah  i.  1,  see  Neubauer,  Geog.  d. 
Talm.  224),  Heleph  has  not  been  identified. 

HELEZ  (r^-  'vigour';  B  SAA^s,  A  "EXXi/s, 
Luc.  Xd\\?7t)i — 1.  One  of  David's  thirty  heroes 
(2  S  23*).  He  is  described  as  '  the  Paltite,'  i.e. 
a  native  of  Beth-pelet  in  the  Xegeb  of  Judah 
(cf.  Jos  15^,  Neh  11^).  But  in  the  two  parallel 
lists  (1  Ch  11=^  and  27^*)  both  the  Hebrew  text  and 
the  LXX  (6  ^eXwyet ;  6  «  4>aXXow)  read  '  the  Pelon- 
ite,'  a  variant  which  is  supported  by  cod.  A  at 
2  S  23*  (6  <I>6\\w»ei ;  B  reads  6  KeXtd^fi) ;  the  former 
reading  is  farther  inconsistent  with  1  Ch  27**, 
where  Helez  is  expressly  designated  as  'of  the 
children  of  Ephraim.'  From  the  latter  passage 
we  learn  that  ne  was  in  command  of  the  military 
gnard  appointed  for  the  seventh  monthly  course 
of  the  temple  service.     See  Peloxite. 

2.  A  Judahite.  1  Ch  2».  J.  F.  Stexxixg. 

HELI  (HXei  =  Heb.  '^2).  —  1.  The  father  of 
Joseph,  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus,  Lk  3^.  2.  An 
ancestor  of  Ezra,  2  Es  1-'.  Omitted  in  parallel 
passages,  1  Es  8-,  Ezr  7"  '.     See  Gexealogy. 

HELIODORUS  I'HVoSojpos).— The  chancellor  (6 
evl  TiZ'v  Tfxi'iis.dTw}')  of  Seleucus  IV.  PhUopator.  At 
the  instigation  of  Apolloxius  (which  see),  he  was 
sent  by  the  king  to  plunder  the  private  treasures 
kept  in  the  temple  at  Jems. ;  but  he  was  prevented 
from  carrying  out  his  design  by  a  great  apparition 
(eTi<f>ai'ia),^a  horse  with  a  terrible  rider  struck  him 
to  the  ground,  while  two  young  men  scourged 
him  severely.  H.  was  carried  out  of  the  temple 
by  his  guards  speechless  and  prostrate,  but  was 
restored  at  the  intercession  of  the  high  priest 
Onias  (2  Mac  3'*-).  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
discomfiture  of  H.  was  due  to  a  device  of  Onias 
(cf.  Y.^,  so  Rawlinson  in  Speaker's  Comm.).  Jos., 
who  seems  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  2  Mac, 
makes  no  mention  of  the  mission  of  H.  ;  but  in 
4  Mac  4  a  similar  storv  is  related  of  ApoUonius.  In 
B.C.  175  H.  murdered  Seleucus,  and  attempted  to 
seize  the  Syrian  crown  ;  but  he  was  driven  out  by 
Eumenes  of  Pergamus  and  his  brother  Attains, 
and  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  brother  of  Seleucus, 
ascended  the  throne  (App.  Syr.  45  ;  Liv.  xli.  24). 
There  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  a  reference  to 
H.  in  Dn  11*\  but  the  interpretation  of  the  passage 
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is  doubtful  (cf.  Beran  in  loc.).  Further,  H.  is 
frequently  reckoned  as  one  of  the  tim  or  the  three 
kings  of  Dn  7^.  H.  A.  White. 

HELKAI  ('p^n,  perh.  shortened  for  ■"vpVn). — A 
priest  (Neh  12**),     See  Gexealogy. 

HELKATH  (npVr:  and  05^7  'portion,'  'poeses- 
sioui. — A  Levitical  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Asher,  Jos  19=*  21".  The  site  is  uncertain.  The 
same  place,  owing  perhaps  to  a  textual  error, 
appears  in  1  Ch  6"  [Heb.«»]  as  Hokok. 

HELKATH-HAZZURIM.— The  name  given  to 
the  spot  at  Gibeon  where  the  fatal  combat  took 
place  between  the  twelve  champions  chosen  on 
either  side  from  the  men  of  Abner  and  Joab,  2  S 
2**.  The  name  ctopt  n^b'-  means  '  the  field  of  sword 
edges.'  This  is  accepted  by  Driver  {Text  of  Sam. 
ad  loe.),  who  compares  Ps  sV*  [Eng.**]  xsy:-  tus  '  the 
edge  of  his  sword.'  Others  prefer  to  foUow  the 
LXX  fupii  rGir  eri^o6ku9  and  read  CTtn  'n  'the 
field  of  the  liers  in  wait'  (so  Ewald,  Hist.  iii.  114 ; 
WeUh.  Sam.  ad  loc.  ;  Budde,  SBOT,  ad  loc.). 
Thenins  reads  CTp  'n  '  the  field  of  the  adversaries.' 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

HELKIAS  (XeXKuxj,  Gr.  form  of  Heb.  ."pp^n, 
HUkiah  ;  in  AV  of  Apocr.  reproduced  as  Chelcias, 
Helkias,  and  Helchiah ;  RV  uniformly  Helkias). 
— 1.  The  high  priest  HUkiah  in  Josiah's  reign. 
He  is  mentioned  in  1  Es  1*  =  2  Ch  35*  as  a 
governor  of  the  temple,  subscribing  handsomely 
to  Josiah's  great  Passover  ;  in  1  Es  8*  (cf.  Ezr  7') 
as  the  great-grandfather  of  Ezra  ;  and  in  Bar  1' 
as  father  of  Joakim,  who  was  governor  of  the 
temple  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  2.  A  distant 
ancestor  of  Baruch  (Bar  1*).  3.  The  father  of 
Susanna  (Sus  w.  *-*).  J.  T.  Marshall. 

HELL.— The  term  used  in  Old  English  to  desig- 
nate the  world  of  the  dead  generally,  with  all  the 
sad  and  painful  associations  of  the  dark  region 
into  which  the  living  disappear.  In  modem  Eng- 
lish it  has  the  specific  sense  of  the  place  and  con- 
dition of  penalty  destined  for  the  finally  impenitent 
among  the  dead.  With  this  it  expresses  also  the 
abode  of  e\il  spirits.  It  is  cognate  or  connected 
with  the  German  hehlen  =  JwU,  hiillen  =■  cover, 
A.S.  helan,  Lat.  celare,  etc.  It  appears  in  much 
the  same  form  in  many  of  the  European  lan- 
guages :  Ger.  holle,  Sw.  helvete.  Go.  halja.  Da.  hel- 
vede,  Dn.  hel.  Ice.  hel,  O.H.G.  heila,  A.S.  hel, 
hdle,  M.R  hdle  (cf.  Chaucer,  CT  1202).  The 
Teutonic  base,  hal^hide,  akin  to  kal,  Jcar  (in  the 
older  form),  is  supposed  bv  Skeat  to  be  a  '  develop- 
ment from  a  root  skar,  of  which  the  meaning  was 
to  cover.'  Etymolo^caUy,  therefore,  the  term  de- 
notes the  covered,  hidden,  unseen  place. 

In  our  AY  the  word  '  hell '  is  unf orttinately  used 
as  the  rendering  of  three  distinct  words  with 
different  ideas.  It  represents  (1)  the  "tir?  of  the 
Heb.  OT,  and  the  ^5i/s  of  the  LXX  and  the  NT, 
which  have  the  general  sense  of  the  '  realm  of  the 
dead.'  In  this  emplojnnent  of  the  word  the  AV 
translators  were  justified  so  far  by  the  sense  which 
it  had  in  their  day,  and  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
applied  to  the  world  of  the  departed  generally  in 
the  Greeds,  in  Spenser,  in  Chancer,  in  mediaeval 
miracle  and  mystery  plays,  and  in  Old  English 
religious  poetry.  It  Ls  not  the  only  word  wliich  the 
translators  of  1611  used  as  an  equivalent  for  *fm^ 
and  ahrji.  At  times  they  used  '  the  pit '  (Nu  IS*-"), 
and  in  a  number  of  cases  '  the  grave '  (Gn  37*, 

1  S  2«,  Job  7*  14l^  Ps  2/(fi  A^*- "  etc.).  But  '  hell ' 
is  their  most  usual  rendering  in  the  OT  (Dt  32^, 

2  S  22«,  Ps  161"  18^  1163  1398^  pj.  55  j-rr  918  etc.),  and 
the  rendering  to  which  they  adhered  in  all  the  NT 
passages,   however  difiierent    in   their    shades    of 
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meaning,  in  which  they  found  some  form  of  qlSrjs 
(Mt  1125^16'»,  Lk  12»  16^,  Ac  2"-'\  1  Co  15'»,  Kev 
118  Q8  20".  H),  It  is  now  an  entirely  misleading 
rendering,  especially  in  the  NT  passages.  The 
English  Revisers,  therefore,  have  sulwtituted 
'Hades'  for  'hell'  in  the  NT.  In  the  OT  they 
allow  the  word  '  hell '  to  remain  in  the  text  of  Is  14, 
and  give  S/ieol  in  the  margin.  In  the  poetical 
books  they  usually  give  Sheol  in  the  text ;  while 
in  the  historical  uooks  they  place  Sheol  in  the 
margin,  and  allow  the  renderings  '  the  grave  '  and 
'  the  pit '  to  stand  in  the  text.  In  the  American 
Revision  the  word  '  hell '  is  entirely  discarded  in 
this  connexion  (as  are  also  the  terms  'the  grave,' 
'the  pit'),  and  witli  a  wise  consistency  Sheol  is 
substituted  all  through  the  text  of  the  OT,  as 
Hades  is  in  the  text  of  the  NT.  (See  also  article 
on  Hades). 

The  word  '  hell '  is  used  (2)  as  ec^uiwalent  to 
rdprapos  in  the  verbal  form  Taprapwaas  m  2  P  2'*  (cf. 
Jude*).  In  that  passage  it  is  retained  by  the  RV, 
though  it  might  be  better  rendered  '  cast  them 
down  to  Tartarus.'  The  particular  case  in  view- 
there  is  that  of  the  punishment  of  fallen  angels, 
and  the  word  is  applied  to  the  intermediate  scene 
and  condition  of  penalty  in  which  those  offenders 
are  detained,  held  in  chains  of  darkness,  in  reserve 
for  the  final  judgment.  In  this  one  instance  the 
NT  adopts  the  heathen  term  for  '  hell ' — the  word 
which  in  Plato  (Phced.  113  E)  designates  the  place 
into  which  the  incurably  corrupt  are  hurled  with 
a  view  to  their  endless  imprisonment ;  and  which 
in  Homer  (Iliad,  viii.  13,  etc.) is  the  name  given  to 
the  murky  abyss,  lying  as  deep  beneath  Hades  as 
earth  is  beneath  the  sun,  in  which  the  sins  of 
insurgent  and  defeated  immortals,  Kronos,  lapetos, 
and  the  Titans,  are  punished. 

In  this  the  paragraph  in  question,  together  with 
the  corresponding  passage  in  the  Ep.  of  Jude  (v.®), 
attaches  itself  to  icieas  on  the  subject  of  the  punish- 
ment of  angels,  which  have  a  considerable  place  in 
the  literature  of  Judaism,  especially  the  apocalyp- 
tic WTitings.  These  ideas  assumed  strange  and 
amorphous  forms,  imlike  anything  in  the  NT,  as 
regards  both  the  place  ana  the  nature  of  the 
penalty.  The  Book  of  Jubilees  and  the  Apocalypse 
of  Baruch,  e.g.,  both  speak  of  the  fallen  angels  as 
'  tormented  in  chains,'  and  the  former  represents 
them  as  bound  in  the  dejjths  of  the  earth  until  the 
day  of  the  great  judgment  (Bk.  of  Jub  5^  7^*"* 
22-^»  24-'^  etc.,  Apoc.  of  Bar  56J»-i»).  The  Book  of 
Enoch  dilates  at  greatest  length  on  these  things. 
Enoch  is  described  as  receiving  a  commission  to 
announce  the  impending  judgment  of  the  fallen 
angels.  Their  leader,  Az^zel,  is  doomed  to  be 
covered  with  darkness  until  the  great  day  of  judg- 
ment. The  prison  in  which  they  are  confined  until 
the  day  of  decision  consigns  them  to  the  final 
retribution,  is  seen  by  Enoch.  It  is  described  as 
different  from  the  abyss  of  fire,  in  the  extremest 
depth  of  earth,  into  which  they  are  in  the  end  to 
be  cast,  and  in  certain  parts  or  the  book  this  pre- 
liminary place  of  punishment  is  represented,  as 
was  the  case  also  with  the  Tartaros  of  the  Greeks, 
as  in  the  void  at  tlie  end  of  heaven  and  earth 
(Bk.  of  Enoch  10«  13^1  18"  2F  54*  90-*). 

The  word  '  hell '  is  used  (3),  and  more  properly, 
as  the  equivalent  of  7e^>'fa,  the  designation  of 
the  place  and  state  of  the  just  retribution 
reserved  for  the  finally  impenitent  after  the 
judgment.  This  word  'feiwa  (less  correctly,  in 
view  of  its  derivation  from  the  Aramaic,  7ee»'j'a), 
Gehenna,  occurs  twelve  times  in  the  NT,  and  for 
the  most  part  only  in  the  Synoptists.  It  is  not 
found  in  the  Johannine  writings,  nor  in  the  Bk.  of 
Acts,  nor  in  any  of  the  Epistles  except  once  in  one 
of  the  Catholic  Epp.  ( Ja  3®).  But  in  the  Synoptical 
Gospels  it  is  found  eleven  times,  and  in  a  variety 


of  phrases — 'in  danger  of  the  Gehenna  of  fire' 
(Mt  6-«),  '  to  be  cast  into  Gehenna'  (Mt  S^*-**  Igs, 
Mk  9«- <7),  to  '  destroy  .  .  .  in  Gehenna' (MtlO**), 
'  the  child  of  Gehenna'  (Mt  23>'>),  the  '  damnation  ' 
or  'judgment  of  Gehenna'  (Mt  23^),  to  'go  into 
Gehenna'  (Mk  9^),  to ' cast  into  Gehenna'  (Lk  12»). 
It  is  found,  therefore,  in  each  of  the  three  Synop- 
tists. In  all  the  instances  of  its  use  in  the  Gospels 
it  is  given  as  a  word  from  Christ's  own  lips,  and  in 
one  case  we  have  the  parallel  narrative  of  Mt  and 
Mk  (Mt  18»,  Mk  9*5).  It  belongs  to  the  tradition 
common  to  the  first  two  evangelists,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  forms  part  of  the 
primitive  report  of  Christ's  words.  Hence  the 
importance  of  defining  with  all  due  care  its  precise 
sense,  point,  and  connotation. 

This  term  Gehenna,  yeewa,  which  is  the  solemn 
NT  designation  of  hell,  represents  the  Aram,  ojnu 
and  the  Heb.  oJin  n'ji  '  the  valley  of  Hinnom  '  (Neh 
1 1^),  more  fully  C3rr\^  '3  '  the  valley  of  the  son  of 
Hinnom '  (Jos  15»  1S^\  2  Cli  28»,  Jer  7^^),  and  'j?  '3 
cin  '  the  valley  of  the  children  of  Hinnom '  (2  K 
23'",  ace.  to  the  Kethtb).  It  is  taken  by  some  to 
mean  the  '  valley  of  howling '  or  '  the  valley  of 
lamentation,'  Djn'3  being  supposed  to  come  from  an 
obsolete  [in  (Arab,  hrinna, '  cry '  or  '  wail ').  But  far 
more  probably  the  Hinnom  is  a  personal  name.  The 
place  so  named  after  one  unknown  was  a  deep 
narrow  gorge  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  under- 
stood to  be  on  the  south  side,  forming  a  continua- 
tion of  the  valley  of  Gihon  and  separating  the  hill 
of  Zion  from  the  '  hill  of  Evil  Counsel.'  It  is 
usually  identified  with  the  modem  Wady  er-Rebdbi, 
though  this  is  contested  by  some  (see  Conder  in 
Encyc.  Brit.  xiii.  640).  It  is  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  the  OT.  The  border  of  Judah  is  described  as 
going  up  '  by  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom  unto 
the  south  side  of  the  Jebusite  .  .  .  and  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain  that  litth  before  the  valley  of 
Hinnom  westward ' ;  while  the  border  of  Benjamin 
is  said  to  have  '  come  down  to  the  end  of  the 
mountain  that  lieth  before  the  valley  of  the  son 
of  Hinnom  '  and  to  have  '  descended  to  the  valley 
of  Hinnom  to  the  side  of  Jebusi  on  the  south' 
(Jos  If/  IS'fi  ;  cf.  Neh  11^).  It  is  described  as  '  by 
the  entiy  of  the  East  gate'  (Jer  19'-),  and  as  having 
the  valley  of  Tophet  or  Topheth  in  it  (2  K  23»", 
Jer  7^'  19*^).  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  having  been 
of  old  a  pleasant  place,  and  as  having  arain  in  his 
own  time  the  attraction  of  gardens.  But  under 
Ahaz,  Manasseh,  and  Amon  it  was  made  the 
scene  of  the  gross  and  cruel  rites  of  heathen 
worship,  idolatrous  Jews  passing  their  children 
through  the  fire  there  to  Alolech  (2  Ch  28=»  33«, 
Jer  7*').  Hence  king  Josiah,  when  he  put  down 
the  idolatrous  priests  who  had  burned  incense 
to  Baal  under  the  apostate  kings  of  Judah,  also 
'defiled  Topheth,  which  is  in  the  valley  of  the 
children  of  Hinnom,  that  no  man  might  make  his 
son  or  his  daughter  to  pass  through  the  fire  to 
Molech '  (2  K  23*- 1»).  It  was  also  declared  by 
.leremiah  that  the  place  should  be  '  no  more  called 
Tophet,  nor  The  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  but 
The  valley  of  Slaughter'  (Jer  19").  After  its 
pollution  by  the  pious  son  of  Amon  it  became  an 
object  of  horror  to  the  Jews,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  made  a  receptacle  for  bones,  the  bodies  of 
beasts  and  criminals,  refuse  and  all  unclean  things 
(so  Kimchi).  The  terrible  associations  of  the 
j»lace,  the  recollections  of  the  horrors  perpetrated 
in  it  and  the  defilement  inflicted  on  it,  the  fires 
said  to  have  been  kept  burning  in  it  in  order  to 
consume  the  foul  and  corrupt  objects  that  were 
thrown  into  it,  made  it  a  natural  and  unmistak- 
able symbol  of  dire  evil,  torment,  wasting  penalty, 
absolute  ruin.  So  it  came  to  designate  the 
place  of  future  punishment,  and  the  Talmud ic 
theology  spoke  oi  the  door  of  hell  as  being  in 


the  valley  of  Hinnom  (Barclay,  City  of  the  Great 
King,  p.  90). 

It  has  not  this  sense  in  the  OT.  The  nearest 
approach  to  it  is  in  such  a  passage  as  that  in  -which 
the  prophet  makes  the  demand,  '^yho  among  us 
sluill  dwell  with  the  devouring  tire?  Who  among 
us  shall  dwell  with  everlasting  burnings  ? '  (Is  33"). 
But  the  place  is  not  mention^  there,  and  the  lires 
in  question  are  not  those  of  a  retribution  after 
death,  but  those  of  the  divine  wrath  and  righteous- 
ness which  now  and  on  earth  search  all  sinners, 
those  in  Sion  no  less  than  those  in  Assyria.  The 
terrible  description  of  judgment  with  which  the 
Second  Isaiah  closes  his  great  prophecy  of  grace 
might  seem  even  more  in  point  (Is  66-^).  It  is 
possible  that  the  horrors  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom 
suggested  the  awful  figures  in  which  the  prophet 
there  declares  of  the  returning  Israelites,  that  they 
sliall  '  look  upon  the  carcases  of  the  men  that  have 
transgressed '  against  Jehovah,  '  for  their  worm 
shall  not  die,  neither  shall  their  fire  be  quenched  ; 
and  they  shall  be  an  abhorring  unto  all  flesh '  (RV). 
But  apart,  from  the  fact  that  here  again  the  place 
is  not  named,  and  from  the  question  whether  the 
passage  may  not  be  of  too  early  a  date  (as  Dilbnann 
supposes)  tor  such  a  colouiing,  the  vengeance 
which  is  intimated  is  not  one  that  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  other  world,  but  one  which  overtakes 
the  transgressors  in  this  world  in  the  form  of 
miserable  overthrow  and  uttermost  dbhonour.  It 
assumed  this  sense,  however,  in  the  period  between 
the  close  of  OT  prophecy  and  the  Christian  era. 
Bj'  the  time  when  Christ  taught  and  the  apostles 
preached,  the  word  Gehenna  had  a  well-understood 
meaning.  We  can  follow  the  history  of  the  term, 
and  see  how  it  came  to  have  that  sense.  The 
historj'  shows  us  also  the  variations  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  word,  and  the  difierent  ideas  which 
were  connected  with  it. 

The  OT  itself  ottered  the  point  of  issue  for  the 

Erocess  of  development.  As  its  view  of  the  future 
ecame  enlarged,  and  the  old  notion  of  a  Sheol 
which  was  without  moral  distinctions,  and  dealt 
out  to  all  the  dead  the  same  joyless  inane  exist- 
ence, began  to  give  place  to  the  loftier  and  more 
definite  conception  of  a  future  embracing  a  resur- 
rection, the  foundations  of  the  doctrine  of  a  heaven 
and  a  hell  were  laid.  The  idea  of  a  final  judgment, 
which  went  with  that  of  a  resurrection  (Dn  12'-),  led 
naturally  to  the  twofold  expectation  of  a  special 
place  of  reward  for  the  righteous,  and  a  special 
place  of  punishment  for  the  unrighteous  in  a  world 
beyond  the  grave.  The  Jewish  literature  shows 
us  how  this  belief  shaped  itself.  It  makes  it  plain, 
too,  that  Gehenna,  as  the  definite  place  of  future 
retribution,  was  originallj'  understood  to  be  some- 
thing distinct  from  Sheol  or  Hades,  though  other 
ideas  were  attached  to  it  now  and  again  or  in  particu- 
lar schools.  The  apocalyptic  writings  are  of  special 
importance  in  this  matter,  and  the  Bk.  of  Enoch 
above  all  others.  It  is  perhaps  in  it  that  we  have 
the  first  definite  occurrence  of  the  word  as  the 
designation  of  the  place  of  just  retribution  destined 
for  the  wicked  after  the  final  judgment.  In  Enoch, 
however,  as  in  the  apocalyptic  A\Titings  in  general, 
there  is  much  that  is  fantastic,  and  the  statements 
which  meet  us  in  different  parts  of  the  book  are  by 
no  means  uniform.  In  certain  sections,  which  are 
probably  more  deeply  affected  by  Hellenic  ways  of 
thinking,  Hades  appears  as  a  preliminary  scene 
of  reward  and  punislmient,  and  is  represented  as 
lying  in  the  remotest  tract  beyond  the  ocean.  In 
it  the  souls  of  dead  men  wait  the  final  condition, 
and  have  a  foretaste  of  that  condition.  This 
moralised  Hades  is  described  as  ha\'ing  in  it  inter- 
mediate abodes  of  four  distinct  kinds  for  four 
difierent  orders  of  men  :  one  for  the  righteous  who 
died  of  oppression,  and  another  for  the  rest  of  the 


righteous  dead ;  one  for  sinners  who  were  not 
judged  by  injustice  or  persecution  on  earth,  and 
another  for  those  who  paid  part  of  the  penalty  of 
their  offences  in  their  lifetime  here  (Bk.  of  Enoch 
5.  22.  103^  etc. ).  More  usually  these  preliminary 
scenes  of  weal  and  woe  were  spoken  of  as  only  two 
— one  for  the  good,  called  also  Paradise  and  the 
Garden  of  Eden ;  and  one  for  the  evil,  separated 
from  the  other  by  a  wall  or  gulf,  and  called,  at 
least  in  the  later  Jewish  books,  by  the  name 
Gehinnom,  Gehenna.  In  the  Slavonic  Enoch,  again, 
or  I'he  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch,  the  second  of 
the  seven  heavens  is  the  prison  -  house  of  the 
apostate  angels  who  wait  the  eternal  judgment, 
and  the  northern  region  of  the  third  heaven  is  the 
place  of  punishment  prepared  for  those  who  did 
not  honour  God  (chs.  7  and  10).  In  the  Testaments 
of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  the  place  in  which  the 
spirits  of  the  lawless  are  confined  with  a  view  to 
their  punishment  is  the  second  heaven  {Test,  of 
Levi,  ch.  3).  In  the  literature  of  Alexandrian 
Judaism,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  we  have  the 
doctrine  of  an  incorporeal  immortality,  and  the 
idea  that  the  souls  of  the  pious  dead  are  received 
at  once  by  God  into  heaven.  Hades  is  the  place  of 
punishment  for  the  wicked  dead,  and  is  again 
practically  identified  with  Gehenna  (Wis  3"'"  ■i^'^'^^ 
5^  etc.  ;  cf.  Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  II.  %'iii.  11,  14). 
There  is  evidence  enough,  therefore,  that  opinion 
varied  at  difl"erent  periods  and  in  different  sections 
of  Judaism.  In  the  theology  of  the  Talmud  and 
Midrash,  Gehinnom,  Gehenna  meant  the  scene  of 
penalty,  while  in  certain  phases  of  Jewish  belief 
it  appears  to  have  been  regarded  at  once  as  a 
place  of  punishment  for  the  heathen  and  as  a  place 
of  purgatorial  detention  for  imperfect  Israelites. 
But  with  all  this  there  is  reason  to  say  that  its 
original  sense  was  that  of  the  final  place  of  retri- 
bution, that  it  was  distinguished  from  Hades  and 
from  every  form  of  an  intermediate  state,  and  that 
it  had  this  meaning  with  the  Jewish  people  gener- 
ally (however  it  might  be  with  the  speculations  of 
the  schools)  in  Christ's  time.  The  apocalyptic 
writings,  wliich  speak  of  a  separation  of  the  just 
from  the  unjust  between  death  and  the  resur- 
rection, also  speak  of  a  final  punishment  after  the 
judgment,  and  describe  the  place  of  that  retri- 
bution in  tenus  which  point  to  Gehenna.  Enoch 
seems  to  identifj-  it  with  the  local  Ge-Hinnom. 
He  comes  to  the  middle  of  earth,  and  sees  a  happy 
region  of  hills  and  \alleys.  But  between  the  holy 
hills  he  .sees  an  accursed  valley  where  'shall  be 
gathered  together  all  those  who  speak  with  their 
mouths  unseemly  words  against  God,  and  speak 
impudently  of  his  majesty'  (Bk.  of  Enoch  27-**). 
Elsewhere  in  the  same  apocalypse  this  place  of 
final  retribution  is  described  as  '  in  the  midst  of 
the  earth'  and  'full  of  fire'  (90^^-26).  And  in 
express  terms  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  speaks 
of  the  'gulf  of  torments'  and  the  'furnace  of 
Gehenna '  that  shall  be  revealed  (6^'"  7^,  Churton). 
'  Hell,'  therefore,  as  expressed  by  -/eeWa  in  the  NT, 
is  not  the  penal  side  of  Hades  (so,  e.g.,  Grimm's 
Wilkii  Clavis,  etc.),  but  the  final  retributive  scene 
and  condition  (see  ileyer  on  Mt  5—). 

It  has  further  to  be  asked  whether  the  term 
'  hell,'  Gehenna,  in  the  NT  expresses  the  idea  of  a 
penal  condition  that  is  permanent.  What  the 
common  belief  of  the  Jews  was  on  the  subject  of 
the  nature  and  the  duration  of  the  final  retribution 
at  the  time  to  which  the  NT  -writings  belong,  is  a 
disputed  question,  and  one  by  no  means  easy  to 
answer.  The  literature,  however,  that  is  most 
pertinent  to  the  question  does  not  favour  the  idea 
that  the  doctrine  of  an  ultimate  restoration  of  all 
souls  was  the  prevalent  doctrine  among  the  Jews 
of  that  period.  It  leaves  us  a  choice  between  two 
views,  annihilation  and   everlasting  punishment. 


and  the  conclusion  to  which  it  points  is  that  the 
latter  was  the  belief  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  The  apocryphal  books  speak  in  the  most 
unambiguous  terms  of  the  lot  or  the  wicked  dead 
as  linal  and  enduring.  In  the  Bk.  of  Judith,  for 
example,  the  vengeance  of  the  dav  of  judgment  is 
described  as  '  lire  and  worms '  in  the  Hesh  of  those 
who  rise  up  against  Israel,  which  '  tiiey  shall  feel 
and  weep  for  ever'  (W).  In  one  of  the  liks.  of 
Maccabees  the  lot  of  the  tyrant  is  declared  to  be 
'eternal  torture  by  lire,'  and  'interminable  tor- 
ments '  (4  Mac  9«- »  lO'").  Another  of  these  books 
speaks  of  the  '  furnace  of  hell,'  and  of  the  despisers 
of  the  Most  High  as  doomed  to  be  '  henceforth  in 
torments,  always  in  pain  and  anguish  of  seven 
kinds  *  (4  Ezr  7*"-  ""•  **).  As  a  general  rule,  the 
pseudepigraphic  writings  are  equally  explicit. 
They  speak  of  the  penalty  of  the  wicked  as  an 
'everlasting  curse'  ;  of  the  last  day  as  a  'day  of 
judgment  and  punishment  and  affliction  upon  the 
revflers  to  eternity ' ;  of  the  '  abyss  of  fire '  in 
which  the  impious  shall  be  'locked  up  for  all 
eternity';  of  a  'just  judgment,  in  eternity  for 
ever '  (Bk.  of  Enoch  5»- « 2->'-"  W^'^*  27^-  ^ ;  cf.  Apoc. 
Bar  44"  etc.).  The  testimony  of  Josephus,  too, 
with  all  necessary  abatements,  is  to  the  eflect  that 
both  Pharisees  and  Essenes  believed  in  everlast- 
ing punishment  (BJ 11.  viii.  11, 14;  ^n^  XVIII.  i.  3). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  final  retribution  of  the 
impenitent  is  in  not  a  few  cases  expressed  in  terms 
of  a  destmction,  &  perdition,  and  tiie  like  (Ps.  Sol 
3i»  9»  128  1310  1518^  ]^1j.  En  99"  etc.) ;  from  which  it 
is  inferred  that  the  penalty  in  question  was  re- 
garded as  an  ultimate  extinction  of  being.  Such 
expressions  have  to  be  read,  however,  in  the  light 
of  the  general  Jewish  conception  of  Sheol.  So 
read  they  may  convey  the  idea  that  there  is  no 
deliverance  for  the  wicked  from  Sheol,  but  do  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  doom  in  question  was 
absolute  extinction  of  existence.  They  are  also 
to  be  measured  by  other  statements  of  a  more 
definite  and  unmistakable  kind,  with  which  they 
are  accompanied,  and  by  the  contrasts  in  which 
they  are  placed  with  descriptions  of  the  lot  of  the 
righteous  as  an  enduring  one.  In  the  Rabbinical 
V)ooks  there  is  a  wider  varietj'  of  opinion.  Gehenna 
appears  there  at  times  as  a  purgatory,  and  state- 
ments are  found  which  indicate  that  at  least  at 
certain  periods  there  were  those  who  favoured  the 
doctrine  of  annihilation,  and  those  who  inclined 
to  the  hope  of  a  linal  universal  restoration.  But 
these  were  rather  the  dogmas  or  speculations  of 
the  schools  than  the  belief  of  the  people,  and  they 
belong  to  a  later  period.  Even  in  the  case  of  the 
great  Rabbis  who  spoke  of  a  limited  punishment, 
exception  was  made  of  certain  classes  of  sinners. 
The  school  of  Hillel,  e.g.,  taught  that  sinners  of 
the  heathen  and  others  were  punished  in  Gehinnom 
for  a  space  of  twelve  months,  and  afterwards  were 
consumed.  But  the  Minim  (the  Christians),  the 
Epicureans,  those  who  deny  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Torah  and  the  truth  of  the  resurrection,  and  those 
who  sin  like  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  were  said 
to  'go  down  to  Gehinnom,'  and  to  be  'punished 
there  to  ages  of  ages.'  The  same  is  the  statement 
made,  but  at  greater  length  and  in  still  more  ex- 
plicit terms,  in  the  Itosh  Hashsluinah,  in  a  passage 
which  is  described  as  the  '  classical  passage  of  the 
Talmud'  on  the  subject  (Plumptre,  The  Spirits  in 
Prison,  p.  52).  The  most  probable  conclusion 
appears  to  be  this — that,  while  there  were  varia- 
tions in  belief  from  time  to  time,  especially  in  the 
direction  of  annihilation,  and  divergent  specu- 
lations in  the  Ral)binical  schools,  the  idea  gener- 
ally connected  with  the  term  Gehenna,  '  hell,'  in 
our  Lord's  time  was  that  of  an  irreversible  doom 
for  the  wholly  wicked,  and  that  in  His  teaching 
as  well  as  in  tliatof  His  apostles  the  word  was  used 


in  its  popular  and  prevalent  sense  (see  Schiirer, 
HJP  II.  II.  183  ;  Edersheim's  Jesns  the  Messiah,  ii, 
pp.  440,  791 ;  Meyer,  Comvi.  on  Mt  5^ ;  Holtzmann, 
Hand-Com.  on  Mt  5^,  Mk  2P  9«). 

Other  terms  are  also  used  in  the  NT  to  express 
the  penalty  and  the  condition  indicated  by  the 
word  Gehenna,  'hell.'  In  the  evangelical  records 
of  Christ's  own  discourses  such  terms  are  found 
employed  as  'eternal  fire';  'unquenchable  fire'; 
the  place  where  '  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  their 
fire  IS  not  quenched ' ;  tlie  '  prison '  from  which 
there  is  no  coming  out  until  '  the  last  farthing'  is 
paid  ;  '  eternal  punishment '  as  contrasted  with 
'  eternal  life '  ;  exclusion  from  the  kingdom ; 
banishment  from  Christ ;  '  weeping  and  wailing, 
and  gnashing  of  teeth' ;  the  'outer  darkness,'  etc. 
(Mt  18»-»,  Mk  g^^-''^,  Mt  5=»-'-«,  Lk  l2«-»«,  Mt  25*« 
721-23  1342  253«).  Elsewhere  the  final  destiny  of  the 
unrighteous  is  described  as  '  the  mist  of  darkness 
for  ever '  (2  P  2^'') ;  the  '  blsickness  of  darkne.ss  for 
ever'  (Jude  ^*) ;  the  'fierceness  of  fire'  and  'per- 
dition' (He  lO""  ^*) ;  'great  tribulation,'  'burning 
with  fire,'  being  'without,'  the  'second  death,' 
being  cast  into  lihe  'lake  of  fire,'  the  'lake  that 
burneth  with  brimstone  and  fire' (Rev  2^'°  IS*** 
22"  2"  20''-  ^*  21«  201"  1920) .  tjig  <  ^rath  to  come,' 
'wrath  and  indignation,  tribulation  and  anguish,' 
'death,'  'punishment,'  'destruction,'  'eternal  de- 
struction from  the  face  of  the  Lord  '  (Ro  2',  2  Th 
1»,  Ro  2»  6'^i,  Ph  3i«,  2Th  P).  Beyond  these 
terms  of  large  suggestion,  which  are  as  remarkable 
for  their  variety  as  for  their  figurative  force,  the 
NT  does  not  carry  us.  Theologians  have  gone 
further,  and  have  ventured  on  many  definitions  of 
things  left  undefined  in  the  Scriptures.  They 
have  distinguished  between  two  forms  of  the 
future  penalty,  the  poena  sensits  anil  the  poena 
damni.  They  have  spoken  sometimes  of  the  '  fire ' 
of  Gehenna  as  a  material  fire  (cf.  Petavius,  De 
Angel,  iii.  5),  and  sometimes  as  a  figurative  (Origen, 
De  Frin.  ii.  4).  They  have  indulged  in  irruitless 
questions  regarding  the  locality  of  hell,  the  Limbus 
or  '  fringe '  of  hell,  and  much  else.  The  NT  is  silent 
on  many  things  on  which  imagination  and  specu- 
lation have  both  spent  tliemselves  largely  and  to 
little  profit.  It  speaks  much  less  of  the  retri- 
bution of  the  impenitent  than  of  the  reward  of  the 
righteous.  In  what  it  does  say  of  the  former  it 
gives  no  satisfaction  to  curious  inquiry.  It  limits 
itself  to  intimations  which  address  themselves  to 
character  and  conduct,  and  which  convey  the  im- 
pression of  the  untold  moral  issues  that  depend 
upon  the  present  life. 

Literature.— The  great  Commentaries,  especially  Meyer ;  the 
great  NT  Dictionaries,  especially  Thayer  and  Crenier ;  the 
systems  of  Biblical  Theology  and  Dogmatics,  especially  Oehler, 
liiehm,  Schnltz,  Weiss,  Beyschlag,  Domcr,  Rothe,  Martensen, 
Plitt,  Philippi,  Kuhn,  Schweitzer;  Alger,  Critical  UiMory  of 
the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life ;  Atzberger,  Eschatolixiie ;  Kliefoth, 
Eschatologie  ;  Pusey,  What  is  of  Faith  as  to  Kverlasting  Punish- 
ment } ;  Gfrorer,  Jahrhundert  des  Ileils ;  Drummond,  Jeicish 
Messiah  ;  Stanton,  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Messiah  ;  Ham- 
burger, HE  ;  Weber,  Jiidische  Theologie  ;  Bottcher,  De  Inferis  ; 
Dillmanii,  Das  Bnch  Uenoch  ;  Charles,  Book  of  Enoch  ;  Driver. 
Sermons  on  OT,  Sermon  iv.  ;  Edersheim,  JegU4i  the  Messiah ; 
Delitzsch,  Bib.  Psychol. ;  Kabisch,  Die  Eschalot,  d.  Pautiu. 

S.  D.  F.  Salmond. 
HELLENISM.— See  Greece. 

HELM.— The  helm  is  now  the  handle  which 
moves  the  rudder,  but  it  was  formerly  used  loosely 
for  the  whole  steering  apparatus.  Hence  in  Ja  3* 
it  is  given  as  tr°  of  irrjddXiov,  a  rudder.  It  was  Tind. 
who  introduced  '  helm '  here,  and  he  was  followed 
by  all  the  VSS  except  Gen.,  which  has  'rudder,' 
and  Rhem.,  which  has  'sterne.'  RV  follows  Gen- 
eva. The  only  other  occurrence  of  ir.  in  NT  is 
Ac  27*,  where  Tind.  and  all  after  him  give 
'rudder.'  Wyclif's  word  in  both  pas.sages  is 
'  govemayle.'    See  Ship. 


HELMET 

HELMET  (rjip  k6bha'  or  yjis  kWia— Greek  xfpt- 
Kt<pa\aia )  was  probably  made  of  skin  as  a  rule,  since 
helmets  of  bronze  (Goliath's  1  S  17*,  and  Saul's  ib. 
v.^j  are  mentioned  as  something  special.  The  form 
of  an  ancient  helmet  is  shown  in  the  illustration 
of  Assyrian  soldiers  given  under  BATTERrN'G-RAM. 
The  helmets  worn  by  the  Romans  were  made 
either  of  leather  (the  galea)  or  of  metal  (the 
cassis).  The  helmet  included  plates  to  protect  the 
cheeks,  a  band  for  the  forehead,  and  a  collar-like 
projection  to  protect  the  back  of  the  neck.  Such 
a  helmet,  when  closed,  showed  little  besides  the 
eyes,  nose,  and  month.  (See  illustrations  in  Lin- 
fUnschmit,  Tables  ix.  x.  and  xxii.). 

Isaiah  (59^")  describes  the  Lord  as  arming  Him- 
self for  His  people  with  righteousness  as  a  coat  of 
mail,  and  with  salvation  as  a  helmet.  It  is  clear 
from  the  parallelism  existing  between  the  two 
halves  of  the  verse  (righteousness  =  vengeance, 
salvation  =  zeal)  that  the  passage  means  that  God 
arises  with  punishment  for  the  enemy  and  with 
deliverance  for  His  people.  The  'helmet  of 
salvation '  is  the  helmet  of  the  Lord's  deliverance. 
St.  Paul  applies  the  phrase  (Eph  6")  differently  ; 
on  the  Christian's  head  rests  ( I  Th  5^)  a  helmet  of 
the  hope  of  salvation.  W.  E.  Baknes. 

HELON  {fr:.  'valorous').— Father  of  Eliab,  the 
prince  of  Zebulun   at  the  first  censxis,  Nu   1*  2^ 

7**-»ia'MP). 

HELP. — As  a  verb  '  help '  is  used  in  AV  in  some 
archaic  phrases  :  (1)  Help  forward.  Zee  1"  '  I  was 
but  a  little  displeased  and  they  helped  forward  the 
affliction,'  i.e.  aggravated.  Golding  uses  the  phrase 
in  a  good  sense  in  Calvin's  Isaiah  (on  40^),  '  what 
an  excellent  consolation  is  this,  to  heare  that  God 
useth  the  service  of  Infidels,  yea  and  when  his 
Church  hath  need,  to  make  all  creatures  put  to 
their  hands  for  the  helping  forward  of  our  salva- 
tion." Milton  uses  the  verb  without  '  forward'  in 
the  same  sense  as  in  Zee,  PL  vi.  656 — 

'  Their  armonr  helped  their  harm,  crnsh'd  in  and  braised 
Into  their  substance  pent.' 

(2)  Help  ^0:=  furnish  Avith,  1  Mac  8"  'Whom  they 
would  nelp  to  a  kingdom,  those  reign '  (oiy  S"  tr 
podkurriu  ^orjdeiv  Kai  ^affiXfVfiv,  ^ffiXevcrovcir  [k 
PeuriXevowip],  R  V  '  Whomsoever  they  wiU  to  succour 
and  to  make  kings,  these  do  they  make  kings'). 
Cf.  Piers  Ploicman,  p.  27 — 

'  Tr}-we  charite 
That  most  helpe  the  men  to  hevene.' 

(3)  Help  up,  Ec  4i»  'Woe  to  him  that  is  alone 
when  he  falleth  :  for  he  hath  not  another  to  help 
him  up'  (RV  'lift  him  up).  So  Is  49*  Cov.  'I 
wil  make  the  a  pledge  for  the  people,  so  that  thou 
shalt  helpe  up  the  earth  agayne ' ;  and  Shaks. 
Timon,  i.  i.  107— 

'  Tis  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  op. 
But  to  support  him  after.' 
Help,  both  as  vb.  and  subst.,  has  often  a  fuller 
meaning  than  '  assistance,'  it  often  means  '  deliver- 
ance,' almost  as  much  as  '  salvation.'  See  esp. 
Ps  60"=  lOS^  '  Give  us  help  from  trouble  :  for  vain 
is  the  help  of  man '  ("v^P  .  .  .  ■"nsjj,  where  the 
second  word  is  usually  tr**  '  salvation,'  as  AVm, 
RVm  :  'LKK  ^oTjOeia  .  .  .  ffonjpia  •  Vulg. '  auxUium 
.  .  .  sains').  Cf.  Jer  8="  Tav.  'The  harvest  is 
gone,  the  sommer  hath  an  ende,  and  we  are  not 
healped ' ;  Ps  22^  Cov.  '  They  called  npon  the,  and 
were  helped  :  they  put  their  trust  in  the,  and  were 
not  conlounded' (so  Pr.  Bk.  'They  called  upon 
thee,  and  were  holpen  '). 

In  Gn  218.20  Eve  is  described  as  'an  help  meet  for'  Adam. 
The  Heb.  is  the  usual  word  for  '  help '  (^J^  but  the  meaning  is 
not,  as  vulgarly  suppocsed  '  a  help  to  Adam,'  one  that  will  give 
herself  to  serve  Adam.  This  mistake  has  caused  the  word 
'  helpmate '  to  be  used  of  the  wife  (sometimes  evidently  under 
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the  impression  that  that  is  the  term  in  Gn),  as  even  Abp. 
Sharp,  li'or/kt,  rr.  Ser.  xii.  'God  made  man  lint,  and  out  of  him 
created  woman  ;  and  declared  witha],  that  be  therefore  created 
h^  that  she  might  be  a  help-mate  for  the  man.'  The  meaning 
is  a  helper  (the  w<»d  is  of  course  concrete  as  in  Ps  70^  that 
will  assist  him  in  the  work  given  him  to  do,  carrying  it  on  in 
the  same  spirit,  as  Vulg.  'adjutoriimi  similem  aoL'  The 
meaning  is  well  illustrated  by  Soutbey,  Wt^ry,  iL  18S,  '  It  had 
therefore  been  much  impressed  upon  bis  [Whitefiekfs]  heart 
that  he  should  marry,  in  ocder  to  have  a  help  meet  for  him  in 
the  work  whereunto  he  was  called.'  Tindale's  tr^  is  {V^  '  I 
will  make  hym  an  helper  to  beare  him  company.'  Cf.  To  8* 
'Let  118  make  onto  him  an  aid  like  unto  himself'  (^.9it  *utt»» 
uirm,  exactly  as  LXX  of  Gn  230,  rv  <a  helper  like  unto  him*). 
Pennant,  however  (Brit.  ZooL  'Hie  Bos'),  uses  the  word 
'  helpmate'  in  this  sense  :  '  In  Minorca  the  ass  and  the  bog  are 
common  helpmates,  and  are  yoked  together  in  <»der  to  tuni  tq> 
the  land.* 

The  plu.  form  'helps'  occurs  thrice  :  (1)  2  Mac 
8"  '  Moreover  he  recounted  unto  them  what  helps 
their  forefathers  had  found '  (di^tX^juyets,  RV  '  the 
help  given  from  time  to  time  in  the  days  of  their 
ancestors ').  (2)  Ac  27"  '  they  used  helps,  under- 
girding  the  ship '  {^ot)0eiais  ^xp<^«)-  Page  and  Wal- 
pole's  note  is  good :  '  Cables  passed  round  the  hull 
and  tightly  secured  on  deck  to  prevent  the  timbers 
from  starting,  especially  amidships,  where  in 
ancient  ships  with  one  large  mast  the  strain 
was  very  great.  The  technical  English  word  is 
/rapping,  but  the  process  is  rarely  employed  now.' 
See  Smith,  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Panl^, 
105,  and  art.  SHIP.  (3)  1  Co  12»  '  And  God  hath 
set  some  in  the  church,  first  apostles  .  .  .  helps, 
governments,  diversities  of  tongues'  (TR  dw- 
X^^etj,  edd.  d»T-tX^/i^cts,  AV  1611,  *  helpes  in 
governments ').     See  next  article. 

In  AV  1611  and  in  most  edd.  still,  the  past  ptc^.  is  '  holpen ' 
in  Ps  S3B  8617,  Is  313,  Dn  iiM,  Lk  l»< ;  RV  retains  the  form,  bot 
Amer.  RY  prefns  '  helped '  in  all  but  the  last.  The  past  tense 
is  always  'helped' ;  and  '  helped'  oocnis  as  past  ptcp.  in  1  Gh 
520,  2  Ch  2615,  Ps  287,  Is  496.  j     HASTINGS. 

HELPS  (itrriMfivpM,  opitulationes). — In  LXX  (in 
Pss  [for  several  Heb.  words],  1  Es,  Sir,  2,  3  Mac) 
dirriKrjfjLf IS  implies  '  succour,'  as  of  stronger  to 
weaker,  not  the  '  help '  of  an  assistant  to  superior, 
e.g.  Sir  11^  ■wpoffSeS^evoi  a.,  3  Mac  d.  f'f  ovpdrov,  cf. 
Jos.  BJ  IV.  V.  1.  Similarly  in  papyri  of  the  age  of 
the  Ptolemies  d.  =^o^eia,  as  in  the  phrase  Tvxftp 
drriX-fifjiftoK  (cf.  2  Mac  15',  3  Mac  2**) ;  while 
dmXrifirTup  is  a  style  of  the  king  with  whom  is 
asylum  (Kara4>vYn,  cf.  2  S  22*).  In  NT  it  occurs 
omv  in  1  Co  12^,  along  with  rt',3e/)»^ets,  to  which 
L3S  usage  attaches  the  meaning  '  wise  counsels ' 
{m^srm  Pr  1«  11"  24^  [Job  37^  Svmm.,  Pr  20« 
Theod.]:  so  Kv^epy^v,  Pr  12^,  Wis  10*  14«,  Sus  1«; 
Hesych.  paraphrases  by  rporoiprucat  erurrrjfjuu  koI 
<f>porri<r€K.  Gloss,  on  Pr  1'  iTurrfifi.ii  tQt  ■K-parrotuPbiw). 
The  list  of  God-given  gifts  to  the  Church  enumer- 
ates '  first  apostles,  second  prophets,  third  teachers, 
next  powers,  next  charisms  of  healings,  succours, 
counsels,  kinds  of  tongues ' ;  while  in  the  inter- 
rogative recapitulation,  which  follows  in  y^.'-^-^, 
•succours'  and  'counsels'  fall  out,  probably  as 
being  less  charismatic  than  the  rest  and  more 
widely  difiFased  among  the  brethren.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  analogous  list  of  charismata  in  Ro 
j26-8^  where  the  moral  also  is  the  same,  viz.  the 
duty  of  the  many  members  to  use  their  functional 
gifts  for  the  common  organic  well-l^eing.  It  is 
indeed  hard  to  find  in  the  latter  Ibt  any  single 
svnonyms  for  '  succours '  and  '  counsels '  :  rather 
tliey  may  well  cover  several  things  —  the  one, 
personal  service  {SiaKoria,  cf.  Phoebe  as  Sidco^os, 
16*),  charity  (6  fieraSidovs)  or  acts  of  mercv  (o  iXeQv) ; 
the  other,  instruction  (8ida<ncaXia)  and  esliortation  * 

*  •  xptirreLiutt  is  ambigooos,  as  (1)  Mioebe  is  caUed  «-/i»«  »»y 
s-cAA^,  i.e.  patroneaB  (a  fotrona  in  relation  to  tiienU$,  as  it 
wereX  which  probably  has  i^erence  to  beneficence  rath»  flian 
rule ;  (2)  wfrcmrmi  (xwrmmtm/fufn)  is  a  recognized  equivalent 
for  i.  (see  Soioer,  «.r.).  This  must  be  remembered  even  in  j 
lTh5i2. 
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{irapdK\r}(rii).  But  in  any  case  the  various  activities 
are  so  intermingled  as  to  exclude  special  reference  to 
any  officials.  We  are  still  at  the  stage  Avhen  func- 
tions in  the  ecdesla,  not  functionaries,  are  every- 
thing(cf.  1P4W1M.  In  a  somewhat  later  list  (Eph  4") 
it  is  otherwise ;  and  we  got '  slu-pherds  and  teachers' 
in  place  of  ' succours  and  cuiuistls.'  But  meantime 
these  gifts  explain  and  lue  exi)luined  by  (Jal  6^-  *, 
where  'the  spiritual'  help  their  weaker  brethren 
to  recover  their  footing,  '  bearing  one  another's 
burdens ' ;  and  by  1  Th  5''*,  where  the  brethren  in 
general  are  to  '  put  in  mind  the  unruly,  comfort 
the  faint-hearted,  uphold  the  weak  '  (dyrixf<^^o-i'  '''i^" 
dcrdevQv,  the  very  words  by  which  Theophyl.  defines 
avTlXrifixpis).  From  tliis  passage  we  further  learn 
that  it  is  unsafe  to  refer  &.  and  kv^.  to  distinct 
offices,  even  when  more  or  less  regular  officials  are 
in  question.  In  1  Co  itself  we  find  only  one  class 
of  regular  workers  (16"'"*),  members  of  the  house- 
hold of  Stephanas,  who  have  '  devoted  themselves 
unto  ministry  to  the  saints,'  and  to  whose  wise 
counsels  the  brethren  are  exhorted  to  yield  sub- 
ordination. In  them,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  the 
gifts  of  *  succour '  and  '  counsel '  dwelt  in  eminent 
degree ;  and  we  may  infer  the  like  of  those  named 
in  1  Th  5^^,  where  Koinq.v,  irpoiffTdvai,  vovderelv  may 
be  coextensive  with  d.  and  kv^.  Finally,  Ac  20^ 
comes  in  to  clinch  these  conclusions.  Speaking  to 
Ephesian  elders,  whom  he  describes  as  guardians 
of  the  flock  (^),  St.  Paul  bids  them  toil  (Ko-Kiq.v)  to 
succour  the  weak  (dvTiXan^dveaOai,  cf.  Lk  P*,  also 
irwavT.  Ro  8-**),  being  mindful  of  their  Lord's  golden 
word.  Just  above  he  has  spoken  of  the  need  of 
wise  counsel  on  their  part.  So  that,  once  again, 
we  get  d.  and  kv^.  combined  in  an  undifferentiated 
official  class,  here  called  '  elders.'  The  '  succour  ' 
in  question,  in  keeping  with  linguistic  usage,  is 
that  later  on  rendered  by  '  bishops '  rather  than 
'  deacons. '  But  so  far  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
such  formal  distinction,  which  meets  us  first  in 
Ph  V — where  indeed  there  is  as  yet  no  trace  of 
subordination  of  the  one  class  to  the  other  (cf.  their 
parallel  position  in  1  Ti  3'"'*,  Teaching  15^).  In 
1  Co  12-^,  on  the  other  hand,  the  'succours'  and 
'  counsels '  not  only  occur  on  the  same  level,  as  it 
were,  but  what  was  later  thought  the  humbler 
function  actually  comes  first  (there  is  nothing  to 
suggest  Meyer's  'climactic  juxtaposition').  This 
makes  the  two  terms  most  significant  for  primitive 
Christianity  and  its  ministerial  conceptions.  'Ajt.  , 
then,  means  '  anything  that  could  be  done  for  poor 
or  weak  or  outcast  brethren,  either  by  rich  or 
powerful  or  influential  brethren  or  by  the  devotion 
of  those  who  stood  on  no  such  eminence '  ;  while 
KI//3.  denotes  guidance  by  'men  who  by  wise  counsels 
did  for  tlie  community  what  the  steersman  or  pilot 
does  for  the  ship'  (Hort). 

LiTERATCRE.  — For  the  word,  Schleusner,  Lex.  NT;  Deiss- 
mann,  Bibelstudien  (1895),  p.  87  (for  the  papyri) ;  for  the  sense, 
Weizsacker,  Ap.  Age,  ii.  318  fl.,  Hort,  Chr.  Eccl.  p.  157  £f., 
commentaries  on  1  Oo.  J.  V.  BaRTLET. 

HELYE.— Dt  19*  '  As  when  a  man  goeth  into 
the  wood  with  his  neighbour  to  hew  wood,  and  his 
hand  fetcheth  a  stroke  with  the  axe  to  cut  down 
the  tree,  and  the  liead  slippeth  from  the  helve, 
and  lirfiteth  upon  his  neighbour,  that  he  die  ;  lie 
shall  nee  unto  one  of  those  cities,  and  live.'  This 
idiomatic  tr°  is  almost  word  for  word  from  Tin- 
dale,  including  the  word  '  helve '  for  the  handle  of 
the  axe.  But  that  word  is  as  old  as  the  Wyclifite 
version  of  1388,  '  and  the  yrun  slidith  fro  the 
helve'  (the  1382  ed.  has  'haft').  The  word, 
though  still  in  use  locally,  does  not  seem  to  occur 
in  the  En<j.  VSS  except  in  this  place  (where  Don. 
has  '  hanole,'  translating  directly  the  Vulg.  vianu- 
brium),  nor  is  it  found  in  Sliaks.  or  Milton.  It  is 
preserved  in  the  proverb  '  to  throw  the  helve  after 


the  hatchet,'  i.e.  give  up  everything,  as  Howell, 
Forreine  Travell,  §  9,  'If  shee  should  reduce  the 
Spaniard  to  that  desperate  passe  in  the  Nether- 
lands, as  to  make  him  throw  the  helve  after  the 
hatchet,  it  would  much  alter  the  case.' 

The  Heb.  is  yil  '  wood '  or  '  tree,'  the  same  word  as  has  been 
tr<i  '  wood '  and  '  tree '  already  in  the  same  verse  ;  hence  RVm 
suergrests  that  the  axe  is  supposed  to  g^lance  off  the  tree  it  is 
worlung  on,  which  is  probaoly  correct.  The  LXX  is  ri  ii,>.n, 
'  the  tree ' ;  and  the  words  tr<*  '  halt '  (Jg  32|)  and  '  liandle ' 
(Ca  5*)  differ  from  this  word.  J.   HASTINGS. 

HEM.— See  Dress,  Fringes. 

HEM  AM  (ocn). — The  eponym  of  a  Horite  clan, 
Gn  36-^  called  in  1  Ch  !*•  Homam  (ocin).  LXX 
has  in  both  passages  Alfidv.  Kittel  (in  SBOT, 
1  Ch  1^*)  declares  in  favour  of  the  reading  Hemam, 
which  answers  to  the  Lucianic  'H/«ii'.  Dillmaun 
(on  Gn  36^)  points  out  that  Knobel's  comparison 
of  Hemain,  with  Ifumaimeh,  a  town  south  of  Petra, 
is  against  the  phonology. 

HEMAN  (j9'n  '  faithful ').  This  name  occurs  in 
three  connexions.  One  man  is  probably  referred 
to.  1.  1  K  4^1  one  of  the  four  sages  whom  Solomon 
excelled  in  wisdom.  Ethan,  being  specially  termed 
the  Ezrahite,  appears  to  be  by  that  distinguished 
from  the  other  three,  sons  of  Mahol.  2.  How- 
ever, one  of  the  titles  of  Ps  88  ascribes  its  author- 
ship to  Heman  the  Ezrahite.  If  this  be  reliable, 
he  might  be  Ethan's  brother,  and  Mahol  father 
only  of  Calcol  and  Darda  (Keil).  It  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  the  Chronicler  ( I  Ch  2^)  interprets 
Ezrahite  as  Zerahite,  when  he  makes  all  four 
sages  sons  of  Zerah,  son  of  Judah  (so  Grotius). 
Delitzsch  maintains  the  identity  of  the  Heman  of 
1  K  4^1  with  the  author  of  Ps  88.  He  also  con- 
jectures that  this  Heman  has  dramatized  his  own 
experiences  in  the  Book  of  Job,  '  a  Chokma-work 
of  the  Solomonic  age.'  3.  1  Ch  6^  15"- "  16^'-  •»■' 
251-6,  2  Ch  512  Sol"  ( 1  Es  P5  Zacharias).  A  Kohathite 
Levite,  one  of  the  three  precentors  of  David's  temple 
choir.  There  are  tAvo  suspicious  features  in  the 
Chronicler's  account  of  his  family  :  (a)  He  is  made 
the  grandson  of  the  prophet  Samuel  (1  Ch  6^). 
But  Samuel  was  an  Ephraimite  (1  S  P).  Is  not 
this  the  Chronicler's  characteristic  explanation  of 
Samuel's  constant  ottering  of  sacrifice?  (6)  In 
1  Ch  25*  Ewald  and  Wellhausen  (W.  K.  Smith, 
OTJC'^  p.  143,  n.i)  have  shown  that  the  last  six 
names  of  Heman's  '  sons '  are  merely  the  words  of 
an  anthem  :  '  (1)  I  have  given  great  (2)  and  lofty 
help  (3)  to  him  that  sat  in  distress ;  (4)  I  have  snoken 
(5)  a  superabundance  of  (6)  prophecies.'  W.  R. 
Smith  {OTJC^  p.  204)  maintains,  moreover,  that 
the  three  guilds  of  singers  did  not  exist  until  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  (Neh  11'^  12-^).  If 
this  be  true,  the  notices  of  Heman  in  Chronicles 
are  unhistorical.  Ewald  (HI  iii.  p.  278  n.-)  con- 
jectures that  the  Levitical  schools  of  music  adopted 
the  Judaliites  Ethan  and  Heman  into  their  family. 
Keil,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  the  Levites 
Ethan  and  Heman  are  called  tzrahites  because  in- 
corporated into  the  Judajan  family  of  Zerah  (cf. 
Jg  17^  1  S  V-).  The  title  '  seer'  (hOzeh),  ai)plied  to 
Heman  (1  Ch  25''),  as  also  to  Asanh  and  Jeduthun, 
may  refer  inerelv  to  musical  skill.  Cf.  the  use  of 
'  proplu  .  v/  1  Ch  251-^.  N.  J.  D.  White. 

HEMDAN.—See  Hamran. 

HEMLOCK.— A  word  occurring  in  AV  in  two 
places  (Hos  ll>».  Am  &•).  In  the  former  RVm  has 
r6sh  (see  Gall  (2)  rsii).  The  Heb.  equivalent  of 
the  latter  is  n;i;'?  la'Ondh,  which  is  everywhere  else 
rendered  by  AV  wormwood.  RV  so  renders  it  in 
this  passage.     Neither  Avord  refers  to  tlie  j)oison 
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hemlock,  Conium  maculatum,  L.,  mach  less  to  the 
hemlock  tree,  Abies.  G.  E.  Post. 

HEN.— See  CoCK. 

HEN  (p).— In  Zee  6"  '  Hen  the  son  of  Zephaniah ' 
is  mentioned  amono:st  those  whose  memory  was  to 
be  perpetuated  bv  the  crowns  laid  up  in  the  temple 
(so  AV,  RV).  \Vellhausen  (A7.  Proph.,  ad  loc.) 
substitutes  for  Hen  the  name  Joshua  [Josiah] 
found  in  v.'**,  and  in  like  manner  corrects  Helem  of 
V."  into  Heldai  of  v.^'.  The  LXX  does  not  treat 
the  word  as  a  proper  name,  reading  eis  x^P*^^"-  "'<'«' 
IcxpovLQv.  This  is  followed  by  Ewald,  Hitzig, 
Keil,  Orelli,  Marti  (Ln  KautzsclT's  AT),  who  gives 
•  Freundlichkeit,"  and  R^'m  '  for  the  kindness  of 
the  son  of  Zephaniah.'  J.  A.  Selbie. 

HENA  (FiT  2K  18**  [wanting  in  the  parallel 
passage,  Is  36^  19'*= Is  37^). — According  to  some 
a  city  in  Syria,  but  probably  to  be  taken  rather  as 
a  divine  name.  In  that  case  it  shoiild  be  identified 
with  the  Arabic  star  name  al-hana ;  and  'Itctod 
(better  'Auncd),  coupled  with  it,  will  be  identical 
with  the  star  name  al-aicw&'u  (cf.  Hommel, 
'  Hena  and  'Awwa '  in  Expos.  Times,  April  1898). 

F.  Hommel. 

HENADAD  (-nz-  '  favour  of  Hadad ').— A  Levite 
chief  ( Ezr  S^,  Xeh  3«- "  10»).     See  Gekealogy. 

HENNA See  Camphiee. 

HEPHER  (i?a,  'digging').—!.  Son  of  Gilead  the 
Manassite,  and  father  of  Zelophehad,  Nu  26^  27*, 
Jos  17^-  P.  Patronymic,  Hepherites,  Xu  26^-^. 
2.  One  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  1  Ch  4®.  3.  A 
Mecherathite,  one  of  David's  heroes,  1  Ch  11^. 

HEPHER  (1??). — A  Canaanite  royal  city,  named 
i  immediately  before  Aphek,  Jos  12".  The  site  is 
i  uncertain.  The  land  of  Hepher  ('n  j^x)  is  men- 
j      tioned  in  I  K  4*'*  along  -with  Socoh. 

I  HEPHZI-BAH  (-?"xrr:  «she  in  whom  is  my 
I  delight.'  So  in  Phoenician  'yj^sirn  'the  delight  of 
I      Baal'). — 1.  The    mother    of    Manasseh,   king  of 

Judah  (2  K  2P).     2.  Symbolic  name  of  the  Zion 

of  Messianic  times  (Is  62*). 

HE  RALD  (Aram,  rij,  emphat.  tttfrq  •  see  Kautzsch, 
!  Gram.  §  64,  4). — The  word  so  translated  occurs  only 
i  once,  inDn3*.  If =Gr.«:^pit(butseeBevan,107n.)it 
will  be  one  of  those  words  in  the  Bk.  of  Daniel  that 
prove  its  author  to  have  lived  '  after  the  dissemina- 
tion of  Greek  influences  in  Asia '  (Driver,  LOT^  502) ; 
such  words  are  ctn'p  (jcftfopcs),  and  the  names  of 
other  musical  instruments,  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  herald's  proclamation  on  this  occasion. 
No  distinct  mention  is  made  in  the  annals  of 
Hebrew  warfare  of  the  herald  in  his  function  of 
summoning  conflicting  parties  to  conference,  or  of 
demanding  the  submission  of  beleaguered  places. 
Groliath  utters  his  own  challenge  (1  S  17**-).  Wlien 
Sennacherib  invaded  Judah,  his  demands  were 
made  known  by  the  Tartan,  the  Rab-saris,  and 
the  Rab-shakeii,  apparently  prominent  military 
and  civil  personages  (2  K  18^-).  The  official 
referred  to  in  Daniel  may,  however,  have  per- 
formed such  duties  in  Babylonian  military  opera- 
tions, as  on  this  occasion  he  is  employed  to  make 
known  the  monarch's  will  at  a  high  religious 
obsenance.  Kt^/jiJ  is  applied  by  St.  Paul  to  him- 
self (1  Ti  T,  2  Ti  1")  as  a  preacher  of  the  divine 
revelation  in  Jesus  Christ,  on  both  occasions  in 
conjunction  with  a'T6<rroXoj.  Noah  is  called  (2  P  2*) 
'  a  herald  of  righteousness.'    See  Pkeachixg. 

G.  Walker. 
HERB.— See  Grass. 


HERCULES  (  UpaKKrfi)  is  mentioned  by  this  name 
only  in  2  Mac  4"-  -*,  where  Ja.son,  the  brother  of 
the  high  priest  Onias  in.,  who  had  secured  by 
bribery  his  own  appointment  in  the  tatter's  place, 
and  the  head  of  the  Hellenizing  party  in  Jems. 
(B.C.  174),  sent  300  silver  drachmas  (about  £12,  lOs.) 
to  Tyre  as  an  offering  in  honour  of  H.,  the  tutelary 
deity  of  that  city.  We  know  from  the  precedent 
of  Alexander  the  Great  (Quint.  Curt.  iv.  7)  that  it 
was  customary  for  kings  to  send  oflerings  to  H.  at 
Tjrre  ( '  quern  praecipue  Tyrii  colerent ').  The  same 
deity  is  mentioned  by  Silins  Italicus  (iii.  14  ff.)  as 
being  worshipped  at  Gades,  an  old  Phcen.  colony. 
He  was  othenvise  kno\vn  as  Mel-Carthus  or  Melek- 
Kartha='LfOrd  of  the  city.'  In  a  Phcen.  inscrip- 
tion {CIS  I.  i.  122)  he  is  called  Adonenu  Melkarth 
Ba'al  Tzare  =  '  Our  Lord  Melkarth,  Baal  of  Tyre.' 
Jos.  (Ant.  vni.  V.  3 ;  c.  Ap.  I.  i.  18)  also  mentions 
H.  and  Astarte  together,  as  Baal  and  Ashtoreth 
are  often  joined.  The  worship  of  the  Tyrian  Baal 
became  widely  prevalent  in  Israel  on  the  marriage 
of  Ahab  witli  the  Phcen.  princess  Jezebel  (1  K 
IgM.  33^^  and  in  Judah  during  the  reign  of  Ahaziah 
and  the  usurpation  of  his  mother  Athaliah,  the 
daughter  of  Ahab  (2  K  8'^  ll'*). 

H.  was  worshipped  at  Tyre  from  very  early 
times,  and  his  temple  in  that  place  was,  accorci- 
ing  to  HerocL  ii.  44,  as  old  as  the  city  itself,  2300 
years  before  his  own  time.  As  a  personification  of 
the  sun  he  afibrded  an  example  of  nature- worship 
so  common  among  the  Phoen.,  Egyp.,  and  other 
nations  of  antiquity.  The  Greeks  may  have  bor- 
rowed their  deities  from  strangers,  and,  substituting 
individuals  for  abstract  qualities  or  for  the  forces 
of  nature,  claimed  for  them  an  indigenous  origin. 
Hercules  ('Hpa«.■\§$='reno^^•n  of  Hera')  was  with 
them  the  heroic  embodiment  of  strength,  a  demi- 

{[od  poM-erful  enough  to  restore  even  the  dead  to 
ife  (Eur.  Alcestis,  1136).  The  connexion  between 
the  sun  and  strength  can  be  easily  traced. 

C.*H.  Prichard. 
HERD.— Three  words  in  Heb.  are  tr*  'herd.' 
1.  "!5j  bdkdr,  ^oi's.  This  word  is  generic  for  oxen. 
It  is  not  like  iphi,  applicable  to  two  or  more  species. 
Wherever  it  is  used,  therefore,  it  might  without 
loss,  and  with  sensible  advantage,  be  translated 
oxen.  2.  y^  'edher,  ^ovKoXia.  This  word  occurs 
once  (Jl  1"*)  in  the  construct  state  with  bdkdr,  and 
the  expression  is  tr^  'herds  of  cattle.'  It  would 
have  been  better  to  translate  herds  of  oxen.  In 
the  same  verse  'edher  z6n  Ls  tr*  '  flocks  of  sheep,' 
being  prob.  intended  to  include  goats  as  well.  See 
Flock,  Sheep.  3.  r:-^?:^  mikneh.  This  word  is 
usually  rendered  'cattle.'  See  Cattle.  In  con- 
struction with  bdk/ir  (Gn  47")  it  is  tr'^  'cattle  of 
the  herds,'  AY,  RVm ;  while  RV  text  renders  the 
two  words  by  one,  'herds.'  The  construct  ex- 
pression .Trns?  ."upc  (v.  18)  is  rendered  '  herds  of  cattle,' 
AV,  RV. 

The  NT  word  for  herd  is  dveXTj,  but  it  is  used 
only  for  swine  (Mt  8*  etc.).  G.  E.  Post. 

HEREDITY.— The  law  that  like  begets  like, 
and  that  therefore  children  inherit  the  qualities 
and  the  responsibilities  of  their  ancestors,  is  not 
scientifically  stated  in  the  Bible,  but,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  matter  of  common  experience,  it  is  implied. 

The  simplest  form  in  which  it  presents  itself  to 
observation  is  in  the  case  of  similarity  of  physical 
and  moral  features.  Thus  it  is  remarked  by 
Raguel  (To  7")  '  how  like '  Tobias  is  to  his  father 
Tobit.  And,  again,  it  is  said  of  a  good  son,  '  His 
father  dieth,  and  is  as  though  he  had  not  died  ;  for 
he  hath  left  one  behind  him  like  himself '  (Sir  30*). 
That  the  father's  character  is  often  repeated  in  his 
son  is  too  common  a  phenomenon  to  escape  notice. 
It  is  said,  e.g.,  of  Abijam  (1  K  15*),  of  Nadab 
(1  K  15»),   and  of  Ahaziah  (1  K  22*^),   that  they 
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walked  in  the  evil  ways  of  their  fathers ;  and  of 
Jehoshanhatd  K  22^)  and  Anmziah  (2  K  14»),  that 
they  followed  their  fathers'  good  examide.  This 
does  not,  indeed,  constitute  a  universal  rule.  Good 
fathers  often  have  bad  sons,  as  we  see  in  the  case 
of  Eli,  and  bad  fathers  have  ^ood  sons ;  and  even 
where  the  evil  taint  is  reproduced,  it  is  apparent 
in  different  individuals  in  different  de<n:ees.  But 
with  a  people  so  quick  to  discern  the  ties  of 
kindred,  so  imbued  with  a  sense  of  national  soli- 
darity as  were  the  Hebrews,  the  law  of  heredity 
was  expected  to  fullil  itself.  '  Who  can  bring  a 
clean  tiling  out  of  an  unclean?'  (Job  14^)  was  a 
question  with  the  answer,  'Not  one.'  They  were 
accustomed  to  trace  the  characteristics  of  a  tribe 
or  a  family  in  the  person  and  career  of  its  founder. 
Thus  Esau  is  the  true  ancestor  of  the  wild  Edomite 
peoples,  as  Jacob  is  of  the  chosen  race  ;  and  the 
enmity  between  the  brothers  Esau  and  Jacob  re- 
produces itself  in  the  thought  of  Obadiah  in  the 
jealous  hate  of  Edom  for  Israel. 

But  not  only  do  children  inherit  qualities  of 
body  and  niincl  from  their  fathers ;  they  inherit, 
as  well,  responsibility.  This  is  the  perpetual 
burden  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  sins  of  the  fathers 
are  vioited  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  (Ex  20*,  cf.  Is  14^^)  ;  the  divine 
punishments  follow  the  family  of  the  sinner  (Lv 
20*).  And  as  with  sin,  so  with  righteousness ;  its 
consequences  are  equally  inlierited,  and  the  in- 
heritance is  more  permanent  than  that  of  evil,  for 
the  Lord  shows  mercy  unto  them  that  fear  Him 
'unto  a  thousand  generations.'  Israel  is  beloved 
'  for  the  fathers'  sake ' ;  and  the  tenure  of  the  in- 
heritance of  blessing  is  more  lasting  than  the 
curse  which  follows  sin. 

The  sense  of  responsibility  seems,  indeed,  in  the 
OT  to  attach  itself  to  the  fjimily  and  the  nation 
quite  as  much  as  to  the  individual.  The  sense  of 
individuality  was  less  felt  in  early  ages  than  it  is  in 
modern  life,  where  it  has  been  strongly  emphasized. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  ultimate  responsibility 
of  the  individual  to  God  is  not  overlooked  in  the 
OT,  The  Hebrews  of  the  Captivity  put  forward 
as  excuse  for  their  miserable  condition  the  sad 
proverb,  '  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes, 
and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge '  ;  but 
Ezekicl  (ch.  18)  warns  them  against  its  misinter- 
pretation. Men  do,  indeed,  suffer  through  their 
fathers'  sins,  but  the  soul  is  ultimately  responsible 
to  God  for  its  own  sin  alone.  '  The  soul  that 
sinneth,  it  shall  die '  (Ezk  18^).     See  Fall. 

We  here  come  upon  the  great  moral  difficulty, 
felt  by  the  Hebrews  as  by  us,  though  not  so  keenly, 
as  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  princii)les  of  the 
transmission  of  qualities  from  father  to  mm,  and 
of  personal  responsibility.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
may  be  said  that  '  the  dead  rule  the  living ' ;  each 
man  is  not  only  an  individual,  but  a  member  of  a 
series,  or  rather  of  an  organism,  in  which  each  part 
is  dependent  on  and  affects  every  other.  This,  if 
pressed  witliout  qualification,  results  in  the  doctrine 
of  traducianism,  according  to  which  a  man's  soul 
is  the  product  of  tliat  of  his  parents— a  doctrine 
which  it  is  difficult  to  state  so  as  to  save  the 
freedom  of  the  will.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
conceive  of  each  individual  as  in  direct  personal 
relations  of  responsibility  with  God  ;  he  is  there- 
fore not  merely  tlie  product  of  the  past  history  of 
his  race,  and  a  factor  in  the  evolution  of  its  future, 
but  a  fresh  beginning  with  a  soul  which  is,  in  part, 
a  new  creation  (creationism).       J.  H.  BERNARD. 

HEREAFTER.— Where  tlie  witclies  (in  Shaks. 
Macbeth,  I.  iii.  oO)  cry 

'  All  hail,  Macbeth,  that  shall  be  kirif;  hereafter,' 

they  clearly  mean  'at  some  time  to  come.'    This 


is  the  present  meaning  of  the  word,  and  it  is  found 
a  few  times  in  AV,  esp.  Jn  13^  Rev  V*  4}  9'2, 
where  the  Gr.  is  turii  raOra,  'after  these  things.' 
But  where  (in  the  same  play,  I.  iv.  38)  Duncan 
says, 

'  We  will  establish  our  estate  upon 

Our  eldest,  Malcolm  ;  whom  we  name  hereafter 

The  prince  of  Cumberland,' 

he  as  clearljjr  means  '  from  this  time  forward,' 
'  henceforth.  This  is  the  most  frequent  mean- 
ing of  the  word  in  AV,  and  it  demands  attention 
because  the  mod.  meaning  of  the  word  is  apt  to 
make  one  miss  the  sense  of  the  passage.  In  Mk 
11"  '  No  man  eat  fruit  of  thee  hereafter  for  ever' 
(fi-pK^Ti,  RV  'henceforth')  there  is  no  danger  of 
mistake  ;  but  in  Mk  26**  '  Hereafter  shall  ye  see 
the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  jKtwer, 
and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,'  it  is  not 
evident  from  the  English  version  that  tlie  meaning 
is  '  from  now,'  '  henceforth'  (aw'  Apri,  RV  '  Hence- 
forth ').  But  that  is  the  meaning  also  in  Jn  P' 
'  Hereafter  ye  shall  see  the  heaven  open,  and  the 
angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  on  the 
Son  of  man '  (where,  however,  edd.  omit  dr'  iftri 
of  TR,  whence  RV  'Ye  shall  see,'  etc.);  and  in 
Lk  22*"*  '  Hereafter  shall  the  Son  of  man  sit  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  power  of  God  '  {dirh  toD  vvv,  RV 
'henceforth'),  and  even  in  Jn  14^  'Hereafter  I 
will  not  talk  much  with  you '  {ovk  in,  edd.  oiKiri, 
RV  'no  more').  In  1  Ti  !"•  'for  a  pattern  to 
them  which  should  hereafter  believe  on  him  to 
life  everlasting '  (irpbs  vTrorvTruxriv  tCov  fifWbvTojv 
TTLcrredeLv),  and  in  the  OT  passages  (Is  41^,  Ezk 
20'"',  Dn  2-'**-  *^),  the  meaning  is  more  indefinite,  '  at 
any  time  after  this '  (observe  that  the  linx^  of  Is 
41^  is  in  42-"  tr^  '  for  the  time  to  come' ').  In 
Gal  6»7  the  W>clifite  version  of  1388  is  '  And  her- 
aftir  no  man  be  hevy  to  me,'  while  the  version  of 
1380  gives  '  Fro  hennis  forth  no  man  be  hevy  to 
me.' 

Hereafter  is  one  of  a  number  of  so  -  called 
pronoun-adverbs,  of  which  '  here  '  is  the  first  part, 
always  with  the  meaning  of  '  this.'  The  others 
found  in  AV  are —  , 

Hereby.  In  the  Eng.  language  even  of  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  cent,  'hereby'  had  some- 
times a  local  meaning,  as  in  Shaks.  ..4*  You  Like 
It,  IV.  i.  9— 

'  Where  is  the  bush 
That  we  must  stand  and  play  the  murderer  in? 
Hereby,  upon  the  edge  of  yonder  coppice.' 

But  in  AV  it  is  always  instrumental,  '  by  this 
means,'  as  1  Jn  2^  '  And  hereby  do  we  know  that 
we  do  know  him,  if  we  keep  his  commandments ' 
(iv  TovTtf},  a  very  common  expression  in  this  Epistle, 
and  generally  tr"'  '  hereby'). 

Herein,  lit.  '  in  this '  ;  in  NT  jilways  instru- 
mental and  always  the  tr°  of  iv  ro&nfi ;  in  OT  it 
occurs  Gn  34--  '  Only  herein  will  the  men  consent 
unto  us  for  to  dwell  with  us  ...  if  every  male 
among  us  be  circumcised  '  (nKi3,  RV  '  on  this  con- 
dition ') ;  and  2  Ch  16*  '  Herein  thou  hast  done 
foolislily'  (nxr'?!'). 

Hereof.  Observe  1  Mac  16"  '  Hereof  when  he 
heard,  he  was  sore  astonished'  (\oi  d/coiVoj,  RV 
'  And  when  he  heard ') ;  Mt  9^  '  And  the  fame 
hereof  went  abroatl  into  all  that  land '  (i^  (pT/ifiv  avrrj, 
AVm  and  RVm  '  this  fame ') ;  He  5*  '  And  by 
reason  hereof  he  ought,  as  for  the  people,  so  also 
for  himself,  to  offer  for  sins'  (TR  Std.  Tain-yv,  edd. 
Si'  airrfiv,  RV  '  by  reason  thereof).  Cf.  T.  Fuller, 
Holy  Warre,  iii.  5,  p.  117,  '  But  hereof  hereafter.' 

Heretofore  =  hitherto,  as  tr°  of  crV  VioiR  (Ex 
410  57.  8.  14^  Jog  34^  Ru  2"),  or  nv\v  Sicnht  (1  S  4^),  lit. 
'yesterday  three  days,'  a  primitive  method  of 
referring  to  pa.st  time.  See  TiMK.  In  NT,  2  Co 
13^  '  I  write  to  them  which  heretofore  have  sinned ' 
(rotj  irporifiaprrjKociv). 
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Hereunto :  Ec  2^  *  For  who  else  can  eat,  or  who 
eli^e  can  hasten  hereunto,  more  than  I?'  (cnn;,  RV 
'  have  enjoyment,'  RVm  ♦  hasten  thereto  ' ;  LXX 
rirrai ;  Vulg.  '  deliciis  aftiaet ' ;  Gen.  'colde  haste  to 
outward  things'  (taking  pn  so),  with  marg.  note  to 
'outward  things,'  meaning  to  pleasures);  1  P  2" 
'  For  even  hereunto  w  ere  ve  called  '  {elt  tovto). 

Herewith,  only  Ezk  16^,  Mai  3'»,  both  as  tr»  of 
rxrj  ■  with  this.'  RV  adds  Lv  W  (same  Heb.,  AV 
'thus').  J.  Hastixgs. 

HERES  {2-vri.%—±.  A  mountain  named  along 
with  Aijalon  and  Shaalbim  as  one  of  the  localities 
from  whicli  the  Danit^s  failed  to  expel  the  Amorites, 
jg  int.  ^  ^jjg  word  heres=shemesh,  '  the  sun,'  it 
is  very  probable  *  that  the  Heres  here  referred  to 
may  be  Beth-shemesh  (1  K  4»,  2  Ch  28")  or  Ir- 
sheme^h  (Jos  1&"),  on  the  boundary  between 
Judah  and  Dan.  This  is  the  modem  'Ain  Shems 
to  the  S.  of  Wady  Zurar,  opposite  Zurah  (Zoar). 
The  LXX  (A)  has  eV  T<p  6pei  rod  M i'/xtifwi'os,  which 
implies  a  reading,  c-q-Tn=' mountain  of  the  myrtle 
grove.' 

LiTBRATT&K.— Robinson,  BRP  ii.  224  f.;  Gu^rin,  Judie,  iL 
18-22 ;  Moore  on  Jg  135 ;  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  and  Siegfried-Stade,  ». 

2.  In  Jg  8'3  (RV)  '  the  ascent  of  Heres '  (o->rirt  n^^c) 
is  mentioned  as  the  spot  from  which  Gideon  returned 
after  the  defeat  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna.  Both  the 
topography  and  the  text  of  the  narrative  are  doubt- 
ful. RV  has  the  support  of  LXX  A,  dxo  dva^turetas 
'Apes.  B  reads  oto  irdywdev  [rijs  xa/xirafewj]  +  'Apes. 
Aq.  and  Symm.  read  cinrt  'the  mountains,'  and 
this  is  adopted  by  Siegfried-Stade.  AV  takes 
heres  as  an  appellative  and  tr.  '  before  the  sun  was 
up';  Targ.  Rashi  'before  the  sun  set.'  Both 
these  last  renderings  are  pronotmced  by  Moore  to 
be  impossible  (see  his  note). 

The  same  word  heres  appears  in  the  proper  name 
Timnath-heres  (wh.  see),  Jg  2* ;  but  by  an  inten- 
tional metathesis,  to  avoid  anything  that  savoured 
of  idolatry,  Timnath-heres ='  portion  of  the  sun,' 
appears  to  have  been  changed  into  Timnath-serah, 
Jos  19*>  24»*. 

For  Bnr>rt  -.-y  of  Is  19"  see  IR-HA-HERES. 

J.  A.  SiXBEE. 

HERESH  (Ehv)  — A  Levite,  1  Ch  9^*.  See  Gene- 
alogy. 

HERESY  (alpeffis,  hceresis,  secta ;  in  LXX  only 
for  'free  choice,'  cf.  ^ovkriau,  Hesych.). — Alp.  in 
the  common  sense  of  'heresy'  never  occurs  in  NT. 
Here  its  dominant  meaning  is  '  sect '  or  '  party ' 
{to  aipuaOdi.  to  IStow  koX  Tourtfi  i^aKo\ovdfiv,  Atii. 
Qufesf.  38  de  Parab.).  In  later  classical  usage  it 
is  the  usual  word  for  a  philosophic  school  or  sect, 
as  selected  by  its  adherents  (see  Diog.  Laert.  i. 
19 f.,  etc.,  e.g.  alp.  Xiyofiey  rqv  'Kayif  twi  aKoXovBoO- 
aap) ;  in  Philo  it  often  stands  for  rpoaipe<ns  =  re- 
ligio  ;  and  in  NT  its  use  is  of  a  religious  party  (as 
in  Jos. ),  with  a  more  or  less  deprecatory  suggestion, 
as  of  the  self-willed  or  sectarian  spirit.  So  always 
in  Ac,  whether  of  the  Sad.  (5''),  the  Phar.  (15*  26' 
jcard  TT]v  aKpi^fiTTarriv  alp.  Tip  rffurepat  dpifffKtias  f^rjcra 
*.),  or  the  Christians, . as  seen  from  outside  (24* 
rpiirroardTTjv  ttjs  tQiv  'Sai'iiipaicjv  alp.  ;  24^^  sard  T7]¥ 
odor  ^v  Xeyovfftr  oxp.— an  excellent  instance;  28-^, 
the  Christian  sect  TravraxoD  drTikeyerai).  In  the 
Pauline  Epistles  the  like  clearly  prevails.  In 
Gal  5^  it  occurs  in  a  list  of  ?p7o  ttjs  capKos,  as  a 
manifestation  of  the  uncha-stened  self-assertive  or 
egoistic  principle  (cf.  1  Co  3*-  *) ;  its  immediate 
neighbours  bring  'caballings'  {ipidetai)  and  divi- 
sions {SixoffTaaiai),  while  it.self  denotes  [jartisan- 
ship  (cf.  Ro  16").     This  was  a  special  vice  of  the 

*  So  Studer,  Bertheau,  Keil,  Budde,  and  others, 
t  The  words  in  brackets  are  evidently  an  accidental  repetition 
from  the  previous  clause  (see  Moore's  note). 


Greek  temper;  so  that  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  St.  Paul  saying  in   1   Co  11"  that  alp.  are 

|>art  of  God's  providential  discipline  whereby  ster- 
ing  characters  may  be  brought  to  light.  This 
principle  is  given  as  the  ground  of  his  own  attitude 
to  the  news  that  dissensions  or  'schisms'  {<rxi- 
ff/xara)  exist  in  the  Christian  body  at  Corinth.  It 
is  probable,  then,  that  alp.  are  here  practically 
synonymous  with  a~x- ,  the  latter  term  being  iixed 
by  the  context  to  practical  negations  of  sympathy 
and  fellowship,  especially  as  between  rich  and 
poor  (taking  outward  effect  at  the  Feast  of  Love 
itself).  Coteries  were  formed,  and  the  corporate 
unity  vanished  (alp.  hrravda  ov  tovtoj  X^7«  rdi 
Soryfjukrwr  dXXd  toi  tQp  ax-,  Chrys.  Horn,  ad  loc.  ; 
so  Theodoret,  Theophyl.  etc.,  ap.  Suicer.  To  a 
later  mode  of  thought  belongs  Aug.'s  definition, 
hceresis  autem  schisma  inccteratum).  So  far  we 
have  no  reason  to  connect  alp.  (or  even  oxlfffiaTa, 
pace  1  Co  1'*,  where  alienation  in  sentiment, 
arising  out  of  intellectual  contentions  {Ipidcs)  of 
secondary  import,  is  in  question,  cf.  12^,  Jn  7* 
9^*  10")  with  serious  doctrinal  divergences  in  the 
Church,  but  rather  with  breaches  in  the  harmony 
of  love.  It  means  a  factious  di\-ision,  or  the  spirit 
that  underlies  it.  And  this  is  probably  the  shade 
of  meaning  attaching  to  the  adjective  aiperiKds, 
'factious,'  or  self-willed,  in  Tit  3f  (cf.  Ro  16"). 
A  twofold  development,  however,  is  fonnd  in  the 
use  in  2  P  2',  where  alp.  dxwXet'as  are  spoken  of  as 
being  illicitly  introduced.  Here  the  qualifying 
gen.  (  =  ' leading  to  ruin,'  cf.  Ph  3")  and  the  verb 
alike  suggest  the  new  sense  of  falseltf  chosen  or 
erroneous  tenets.  Already  the  emphasis  is  mo\Tng 
from  persons  and  their  temper  to  mental  products, 
— from  the  sphere  of  sympathetic  love  to  that  of 
objective  truth.  But  one  change  more  remains 
to  be  made  ere  the  biblical  use  passes  wholly  into 
the  patristic  and  ecclesiastical.  For  the  nature 
of  the  erroneous  doctrine  is  here  directly  immoral 
(cf.  Jude  *) ;  and  so  alp.  preser^•es  part  of  the 
ethical  connotation  which  is  essential  to  its  NT 
usage.  The  earliest  case  of  its  meaning  pure 
theological  error  is  also  its  earliest  occurrence 
outside  the  NT,  viz.  Ign.  ad  Trail.  6,  aKkarpias  Sk 
^ordmjs  (=Docetism)  airexeffde,  t)ti$  e<my  alpevis,  cf. 
ad  Eph.  6.  And  in  pro{X)rtion  as  the  conception 
of  'faith,'  and  the  standard  for  testing  it,  became 
intellectual,  the  original  sense  of  cup.,  as  a  light  and 
irresponsible  exercise  of  native  egoism  in  detiance 
of  the  claims  of  love,  recetled  into  the  background 
(cf.  Tert.  De  prase,  heer.  6,  '  Quarum  opera  sunt 
adulterae  doctrinae,  haereses  dict<e  Gneca  voce  ex 
interpretatione  electionis,  qua  quis  sive  ad  institu- 
endas  sive  ad  suscipiendas  eas  utitur ').  Finally, 
neither  <rx.  nor  alp.  in  the  NT  ever  denotes  a 
party  that  has  withdrawn  from  the  religious  com- 
munion amid  which  it  arose.  In  Judaism  the  co- 
existence of  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes 
was  not  deprecated.  In  the  more  intimate  unity 
of  each  Christian  ecclesia  'rents'  or  'factions' 
were  felt  to  impair  directly  the  \-ital  functions 
of  the  local  Ixxiy  in  its  KOivwvia  of  love,  and  so 
assumed  a  moral  significance.  Separate  Christian 
communions,  and  the  applicability  to  them  of  the 
terms  (rx.  and  axp.,  were  problems  of  the  future. 

LrrERATVius. — Schlensner,  Lex.  ST;  Suicer,  The*.  EeeL, 
Comm.  ad  loc  ;  Barton,  Bamp.  Leet.  1829,  and  e^.  Campbell, 
The  Four  GotpeU,  vol.  L  Diss.  ix.  {  iv. 

J.  V.  B.VRTLET. 
HERETH  (n-^-).— A  forest  (nc)  which  was  one  of 
the  hiding-places  of  Da^^d,  1  S  22*.  The  LXX, 
reading  tj  instead  of  n^:,  has  ev  -rokei.  'ZapeiK  (B)  .  .  . 
'Apiad  (A).  The  reference  may  be  to  the  wooded 
mountain  E.  of  Adullam,  where  the  village  of 
KharAs  now  stands.     See  SWP  vol.  iii.  sh.  xxi. 

C.  R.  COXDEB. 
HERITAGE  is  used  in  AV  (and  retained  in  RV 
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except  in  IPS*  'the  charge  allotted  to  you'  for 
AV  '  God's  heritage,'*  Gr.  ol  KXrjpoi)  as  a  synonym 
for  '  inheritance,'  which  has  now  displaced  it  ex- 
cept in  biblical  language  and  Scots  law.  See 
Heir,  Inheritance. 

HERHAS  ('EpAtSj),  one  of  those  saluted  by  St. 
Paul  in  Ro  16".  The  name  is  common  amongst 
slaves  (although  not  quite  so  much  as  Hermes). 
It  was  in  its  origin  an  abbreviated  form  of  various 
names  such  as  Hemiagoras,  Hermodorus,  Hermo- 
genes.  He  is  commemorated  in  the  Roman 
Calendar  on  May  9.  According  to  the  Menologium 
Basilianum,  Nov.  4,  he  became  Bishop  of  Philip- 
popolis  in  Thrace. 

The  name  Hermas  is  also  well  known  as  that  of 
the  author,  or  at  any  rate  the  professed  author,  of 
the  Pastor  or  Shepherd,  a  well-known  allegorical 
work,  belonging  to  an  early  period  of  Christian 
literature,  wnicn  for  a  time  made  some  claims  to 
be  inserted  in  the  New  Testament  Canon  (which 
see).  This  book  need  only  be  referred  to  here, 
because  from  time  to  time  its  author  has  been 
identified  with  the  Hermes  mentioned  in  Ro  16". 
Origen,  in  his  (!onimentary  on  this  passage, 
writes  :  '  I  think  that  this  Hermas  is  the  author 
of  the  book  called  the  Pastor,  which  appears  to 
me  a  very  useful  writing  (scriptum  is  not  techni- 
cal), and,  I  think,  divinely  inspired.'  Origen's 
statement  is  a  pure  conjecture,  based  apjparently 
only  on  the  identity  of  name.  His  opinion  was 
followed  by  others,  but  was  never  widespread, 
as  the  book  became  less  and  less  popular ;  in 
later  times  it  has  been  held  by  Coteher,  Cave, 
Pearson,  and  others.  There  is  little  to  be  said 
for  it.  The  name  was  about  as  common  as  John 
is  with  us,  and  gives  no  clue  at  all ;  the  date 
of  the  book  may  be  doubtful,  but  its  tone  is 
certainly  not  that  of  the  1st  cent.;  the  author 
never  claims  in  any  way  to  be  a  contemporary 
of  the  apostles,  and  very  definite  historical  evidence 
places  him  a  little  bewre  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
cent.  This  is  not  the  place  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject further,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  un- 
acquainted with  the  book  it  niay  be  stated  that  it 
consists  of  a  series  of  Visions,  Parables  or  Simili- 
tudes, and  Mandates  or  Commands,  conveying  for 
the  most  part  moral  teaching,  and  has  been  called 
— not  perhaps  very  happily — tlie  Pilgrim's  Progress 
of  the  Early  Church.  A  further  account  may  be 
found  in  Diet.  Chr.  Biog.,  and  a  text  and  transla- 
tion in  Lightfoot's  Apostolic  Fathers. 

A.  C.  Headlam. 

HERMES  ('Epyit^s). — The  name  of  a  Christian, 
quoted  with  some  others  in  Ro  16".  It  is  one  of 
the  commonest  of  all  slave  names.  The  Greek 
Menaea  and  Menologium  make  him  Bishop  of 
Salona  in  Dalmatia,  and  one  of  the  Seventy  dis- 
ciples.    He  was  commemorated  April  8. 

A.  C.  Headlam. 

HERMOGENES  CEpjioyivqi)  is  mentioned  by  St. 
Paul  (2  Ti  P')  as  having,  along  with  Phygelus  and 
otliers  in  Asia,  and  in  contrast  to  Onesiphorus, 
been  ashamed  of  liis  chain.  It  is  impossible  now 
to  say  what  form  the  denial  took,  or  what  led  to 
it.  Most  likely  it  was  caused  by  fear  lest  friend- 
ship with  the  imprisoned  apostle  might  involve 
him  in  the  same  fate.  Early  traditions,  of  no 
historical  value,  however,  associated  him  with 
magicians.  Nothing  is  known  of  H.  except  what 
is  stated  by  St.  Paul,  that  he  was  of  those  in  Asia 
who  turned  away.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  what 
is  meant  by  those  '  in  Asia. '  It  has  been  variously 
held  to  mean,  all  Asiatics  then  in  Rome,  the 
Ephesians  who  had  accompanied  St.  Paul  to  Rome, 

*  In  Job  312,  on  the  other  hand,  '  heritag:e '  of  RV  takes  the 
place  of  '  inheritance '  in  AV ;    the  Heb.   is  the  usual  word 


public  opinion  in  Asia  Minor,   and  the  Asiatic 
sentiment  in  Rome.     See  Phygelus. 

W.  MuiR. 
HERHON  (po-in,  'sacred  [mountain]';  cf.  Sab. 
mno  'temple,'  Arab,  /utram,  'sacred  enclosure,' 
and  horman,  '  asylum '). — The  great  outlier  of  Anti- 
lebanon,  at  the  springs  of  Jordan.  See  Pales- 
tine. It  was  called  Sirion  by  the  Zidonians,  and 
Senir  by  the  Amorites  (Dt  3*).  The  first  of  these 
names  is  used  poetically  in  Ps  29®.  Senir  occurs 
also  in  Ezk  2T,  Ca  48,  1  Ch  5'-».  Perhaps  it  may 
be  inferred  from  the  latter  two  passages  (where  it 
is  used  along  with  Hermon)  that  Senir  originally 
denoted  a  particular  part  of  the  mountain-range 
(so  Driver,  Buhl,  etc.).  The  name  appears  m 
the  cuneiform  texts  as  Santru  (Schrader,  KAT^ 
159  [COT^  146]),  and  the  Anti-lebanon  N.  of 
Damascus  between  Baalbek  and  Emesa  is  still 
called  Santr  by  the  Arabs.  Sayce  (RP-  vi.  41, 
HCM  341)  tr.aces  a  knowledge  or  the  name  Senir 
also  to  the  Egyptians.  In  Dt  4*^  another  name, 
Sion  (jN'if),  is  given  to  Hermon.  It  is  held  by  some 
that  Sion  is  here  a  textual  error  for  Sirion  (py, 
the  reading  of  Syr.),  but  this  is  doubtful  (see 
Driver,  ad  loc.).  'Mount  Hermon'  (pmn  -\n)  is 
used  in  Dt  3»,  Jos  11"  12'-5  13^",  1  Ch  5"^,  '  Her- 
mon' alone  in  Jos  IP,  Ps  89»=*  133^  Ca  4*.  The 
circumstance  that  the  mountain  has  three  peaks 
accounts  for  the  plur.  form  D'jio-in  'the  Hermons' 
(RV  ;  not  '  the  Hermonites,'  AVj'in  Ps  42«. 

Hermon  Avas  held  by  Hivites  (Jos  IP);  it  was 
the  northern  limit  of  conquest  (12'-'  13'-").  Its 
sacred  character  appears  from  Ps  89^-  (where  it  is 
coupled  with  Tabor),  and  from  the  name  Mount 
Baal-hermon  ( Jg  3^),  '  the  mountain  of  the  Baal 
of  Hermon.'  Cf.  1  Ch  5'^.  The  dew  of  Hermon 
is  noted  as  falling  on  Zion  (Ps  133-'),  and  its  wild 
character  is  noticed  in  Ca  4^.  The  fir  trees  of 
Senir  are  mentioned  in  Ezk  27*. 

Mount  Hermon  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  scenery  of  Palestine,  rising  9200  ft.  above 
the  Mediterranean  in  a  dome-like  summit,  usually 
covered  with  snow  till  late  in  summer.  There 
are  three  low  peaks  on  the  top,  with  a  con- 
necting plateau.  Lower  doAvn,  the  sides  are 
covered  with  vineyards  round  the  Druze  vollages. 
On  the  sandstones  to  the  west  there  are  still 
pines  and  firs,  but  the  upper  part  is  quite  barren, 
and  covered  with  snow-worn  gravel  between 
the  cliffs.  This  mountain  is  the  only  place 
where  the  Syrian  bear  is  known  to  exist.  The 
view  from  the  top  is  magnificent,  including  the 
Lebanon  and  the  i^lain  round  Damascus.  Towards 
the  west  Tyre  and  Carmel  are  seen,  on  the  south 
the  mountains  of  Upper  Galilee  and  the  plains  of 
Lower  Galilee.  The  Hftleh  lake  and  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  lie  beneath  as  on  a  map.  This  view  is, 
however,  obscured  in  summer  by  the  sudden  forma- 
tion of  clouds  on  the  summit. 

Hermon  was  perhaps  the  '  high  mountain '  of 
Mt  17',  Mk  92  ('  the  mountain '  of  Lk  9**)  near 
Caesarea  Philippi,  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
Transfiguration  and  of  the  cloud  which  covered 
the  disciples.  In  the  Roman  period  it  was  a  sacred 
centre,  and  small  temples  were  built  on  the  slopes 
on  every  side,  wliile  the  highest  point  was  encircletl 
with  a  masonry  wall,  and  seems  to  have  supported 
an  altar.  Close  by  is  a  rock-cut  chamber  on  the 
plateau.  In  the  4th  cent.  A.D.  (see  Onovuxst.  s. 
'  Aermon ')  there  was  still  a  temple  at  which  the 
people  of  Paneas  and  Lebanon  worshipped,  on  the 
summit  of  Hermon.  In  the  10th  cent,  it  became 
the  centre  of  the  Druze  religion,  and  to  it  Sheikh 
ed-Derftzi,  the  founder  of  the  latter  creed,  retired 
from  Egypt.  At  Hasbej'a,  on  its  western  slopes, 
the  sacred  books  of  the  sect  were  found  by  the 
French  in  1860.  Hermon  is  called  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh,  or  '  mountain  of  the  chief,'  for  this  reason, 
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being  the  residence  of  the  religious  Sheikh  of  the 
Druzes.  The  translation  sometimes  suggested, 
'  chief  of  mountains,'  is  grammatically  impossible. 
Hermon  was  visited  by  the  present  writer  in  1873 
(when  the  height  and  geographical  position  were 
determined)  and  in  1882. 

LiTBEATCRB.— SirP(JerusaIein  volume.  Appendix,  and  Voltnne 
Ot  Specml  Papers) ;  Robinson,  BRP  iiL  357 ;  Baedeker-Socin, 
P»l»  301;  Conder,  Tent -Work,  ch.  viiL ;  Buhl,  GAP  UO; 
Nenbaner,  6^.  du  Talm.  10,  39 ;  Delitzscta,  ParadUt,  104 ; 
Wetzstein,  ZKW  r.  (18S*)  115 ;  W.  R.  Smith,  RSI  93,  145 ; 
Merrill,  Eatt  of  Jordan^  431 :  Hal6vy,  REJ  xx.  206 ;  ZDPV  iv. 
87,  vi.  6;  ZDMG  xix.  176,  252;  Driver  on  Di  3»  and  4«; 
Moore  on  Jg  33.  C.  R.  COXDER. 

HERMONITES  (Ps  42«,  AV).— See  Hermox. 
HEROD  ^Dyxastyof).— 

L  Index  to  Names  of  Family. 

iL  Genealogical  Table. 
iiL  Cbronolo^cal  Table, 
iv.  Origin  of  Dynasty. 

T.  Herod  the  Great, 
vi.  Successors  of  Herod. 

(1)  Archel&os. 

(2)  Herod  Antipas. 

(3)  PhiUp. 

(4)  Herod,  called  Philip. 

(5)  Agrippa  I. 

(6)  Agrippa  11. 

vii.  Women  of  the  Family. 

(1)  Herodias. 

(2)  Salome. 

(3)  Bemice. 

(4)  DrusiUa. 

viii.  Character  of  Dynasty. 
Literature. 

i.  Index  of  Herod  Family. — In  this  index 
every  member  of  the  family  mentioned  in  Josephus 
is  recorded.  The  numbers  refer  to  the  genealogical 
table.  The  names  that  occur  in  NT  are  printed  in 
clarendon  capitals. 

AGRIPPA  I.  (49),  son  of  Aristobulus,  grandson  of  Herod,  king 
of  Judaea;  m.  Cypres,  dtr.  of  Phasael.  Ant.  xvra.  v.  4,  six. 
ix.  1 ;  A/  II.  xL  6 ;  Ac  12. 

AGRIPPA  II.  (66),  son  of  Agrippa  i.  Ant.  svin.  v.  4,  xix.  ix. 
1;  BJn.  xL  6;  Ac  25.  26. 

Agrippa  (64),  son  of  Aristobulus  and  Salome.    Ant.  xvni.  v.  4. 

Ag^ppa  (73),  son  of  Felix  and  DrusUla.    Ant.  xx.  vii.  2. 

Agrippinos  (78),  dtr.  of  Mariamne,  dtr.  of  Agrippa  l  and 
Demetrius.    AnL  xx.  viL  3. 

Alexander  (23X  son  of  Herod  by  Mariamne  i. ;  m.  Glaphyra, 
dtr.  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadoda ;  put  to  death  by  his 
father  in  b.c.  7.    Ant.  rvin.  v.  4,  xvi.  L  2,  xn,  xL  6. 

Alexander  (42),  son  of  Phasael  and  Salampao.    Ant.  xvux.  v.  4. 

Alexander  (51),  son  of  Alexander,  grandson  of  Herod.     Ant. 

XVllI.  V.  4. 

Alexander  (SO),  son  of  Tigranes  (61).    Ant.  xviii.  v.  4. 
Alexandra  (43),  dtr.  of  Phasael  and  Salampwo.    Ant.  xnn.  v.  4. 
Alexas  (19),  3rd  husband  of  Salome,  Herod's  aster.  A  nt.  mi.  L 1. 
Alexis  Selcias  (54),  son  of  Alexas  (19) ;  it  is  not  stated  whether 

by  Salome  or  not.    ^nf.  sviii.  v.  4. 
Antipas  or  Antipater  (1),  governor  of  Idunuea,  g^ndfather  of 

Herod.    Ant.  xiy.  i.  3. 
ABTIPAS  (27),  son  of  Herod  and  Malthace  ;  tetrarch  of  (Galilee, 

m.  (1)  dtr.  of  Aretas,  (2)  Herodias.    BJ  i.  xxviiL  4  ;  Ant.  ivil  L 

3,  xvm.  v.  4 ;  Mt  141-6,  Mk  6"  13M  237-15,  Lksi.  19  87. 9. 
Antipater  (2X  minister  of  Hyrcanus,  father  of  Herod.     Ant. 

XIV.  i.  3,  xiT.  \ii.  3. 
Antipater  (21),  eldest  son  of  Herod  by  Doris ;  m.  a  daughter  of 

Antigonus,  the  last  of  the  Hasmoiueans ;  put  to  death  by  his 

father  b.c.  4.    BJ  i.  xxviiL  4  ;  Ant.  nv.  xiL  1,  ivn.  v.  2. 
Antipater  (36X  son  of  Salome,  Herod's  sister ;  m.  Cypres,  dtr.  of 

Herod  and  Mariamne.    His  father's  name  is  not  mentioned. 

Ant.  xviL  ix.  5,  xviu.  v.  4. 
Antipater  (40),  son  of  Phasael  and  Salxtmpsio.    There  seems  to 

be  some  confusion  between  this  Antipater  and  the  son  of 

Salome  (36).    Ant.  xviii.  v.  4. 
ARCHELAD  S  (2S),  son  of  Herod  by  Malthace,  ethnarch  of  Jndsa; 

m.  (1)  Mariamne,  (2)  Glaphvra,  his  brother  Alexander's  widow. 

Ant.  xni.  i.  3  ;  Mt  -222. 
Archelaus  (76),  son  of  Chelcias,  1st  htisband  of  Mariamne,  dtr.  of 

Agrippa.    Ant.  xix.  ix.  1. 
Aristobulus  (22X  son  of  Herod  by  Mariamne  i. ;  m.  Bemice,  dtr. 

of  Salome  and  Costobar ;  put  to  death  by  Herod  B.a  7.    Ant. 

XVI.  L  2,  xni.  i.  2,  XVIII.  v.  4. 
ARISTOBULUS  (47X  son    of   Aristobulus   (22),  grandson  of 

Herod ;  m.  Jotape,  dtr.  of  Sampsigeramus,  king  of  Vxnpvak. 

AtU.  rvui.  V.  4.    See  under  AsiSTOBin.rs  for  the  supposed 

ref.  to  him  Ro  16io. 
Aristobulus  (57),  son  of  Herod  of  Chalcis,  grreat-grandson  of 

Herod,  king  of  Armenia  Minor ;  m.  Salome,  dtr.  of  Herodias. 

Ant.  xviii.  V.  4. 
Aristobulus  (65),  son  of  Aristobulus  (57)  and  Salome.     Ant. 

xvra.  V.  4. 
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Anzus  (71),  king  of  Emesa,  husband  of  DraaiUa.    Ant.  xx.  vii.  1. 

Bemice  (37),  dtr.  of  Salome  and  Costobar ;  m.  Aristobultw,  son 

of  Mariamne  i.,  mother  of  Agrippa  1.    Ant.  xvm.  v.  4. 
BERMICE  (68).  dtr.  of  Agrippa  i. ;  m.  (1)  Herod  of  Chalcb,  (2) 

Polemon  of  Cilida ;  favourite  of  Titus.    Ant.  xvm.  t.  4,  xix. 

ix.  1 ;  &/  u.  xL  6 ;  Ant.  xx.  viL  3 ;  Ac  25U.a  26». 
Bemice  (79X  dtr.  of  Mariamne  (69)  and  Ardielaos  (76^   Ant.  xx. 

vii.  1. 
Bermoianti8(5SX80n  of  Herod  of  (Jhalcis  and  Bemice.  .^nf.xx.T.2. 

Cleopatra  (14X  a  woman  of  Jerusalem,  wife  of  Herod,  mother  of 

Philip  the  tetearch.    BJ  i.  xxviii.  4 ;  Ant.  xvn.  i.  3. 
Goetobar  (18X  governor  of  Idumsa,  2nd  htisband  of  Salome, 

Herod's  sister,  whom  she  divorced.    AnL  xv.  vii.  9. 
Cj-pros  (3X  an  Arabian  of  noble  family,  wife  of  Antipater,  mother 

of  HeroiL    A  nt  xiv.  ii-ii.  3. 
Cyproe  (25X  dtr.  of  Herod  by  Mariamne  L  ;  m.  Antipater  (36X 

MU  of  Salome.    Ant.  xvm.  v.  4. 
QypcxM  (46X  dtr.  of  Phasael,  wife  of  Agrippa  l,  mother  of 

Agrim)*  n.    Ant.  xnn.  t.  4. 
Cyi»08  (5SX  dte.  of  Cyproe(25)aDd  Antipater  (36X  granddaughter 

of  Herod ;  m.  Alexas  Selieias.    Ant.  xviii.  r.  4. 
Qyi^oe  (6SX  dtar.  of  Clypros  (53)  and  Alexas.    Ant.  xvm.  v.  4. 

Demettin8(77),Alal)aTCh<rf  Alexandria,2nd  husband  of  Mariamne, 

dtr.  of  Agrippa.    AtU.  xx.  vii.  3. 
Doris  (lOX  1st  wife  of  Herod,  a  woman  of  the  people,  mother  of 

Antipater.    BJ  i.  xxviiL  i;  Ant.  xiv.  xii.  1. 
DRUSILLA  (70X  dtr.  of  Agrippa  i. ;  m.  (1)  Azizus,  king  of  Emesa, 

(2)  Felix,  the  Roman  procurator.    Ant.  xnn.  v.  4,  xix.  ix.  i, 

xx.viLl,  2;&/^ii.xL6;  Ac  24W. 
Drusos  (/ST),  second  scm  of  Agiii^ia  L  and  Cypros,  died  in  youth. 

Ant.  xvm.  v.  4. 

Elpis  (17X  8th  wife  of  Herod.    BJ  i.  xxviiL  4 ;  AnL  xm.  L  3. 

FELIX  (72X  Roman  procurator,  husband  of  DruaiUa.  Ant.  xx. 
viL  1-2 ;  Ac  23,  25. 

Glaphyra  (38X  dtr.  of  Archelaus  of  Gappadoda ;  m.  (1)  Alex- 
ander, son  of  Mariamne  i.,  by  whom  she  had  children ;  (2) 
Juba,  king  of  Mauritania ;  (3)  Archelaus.  Ant.  xn.  L  2,  xyn. 
xiiL  i,  4. 

HEROD  (6X  called  Thb  Grkat,  son  of  Antipater ;  S  wives  of 
his  are  enumerated,  and  he  had  2  others ;  he  had  8  sons 
and  6  daughters.  He  died  b.c.  4.  Ant.  xnr.  viL  3,  xvu.  L  3 ; 
BJ  I.  ViiL  9,  L  xxviiL  4  ;  Mt  21 22,  Lk  15. 

HEROD  (26X  perhaps  called  PHILIP,  son  of  Herod  and  Mari- 
amne n. ;  m.  Herodias ;  father  of  Salome.  BJ  i.  xxviiL  5 ; 
Ant.  XV.  Lv.  3  svn.  L  2,  xvm.  v.  4  ;  Mt  14*,  Mk  6i7,  Lk  3i9. 

HEROD  AKTIPAS.    See  Astipas  (27X 

Herod  (30),  son  of  Herod  and  Cleopa^  (14X    AnL  xvji.  L  3. 

Herod  (41),  son  of  Phasael  and  Salampmo.    Ant.  xvm.  v.  4. 

Herod  (46),  son  of  Aristobnhis,  grandson  of  Herod,  king  of 
(Jhalcis ;  m.  (1)  Mariamne,  dtr.  of  Olympias  ;  (2)  Bemice.  Ant. 
xvnL  V.  4,  XI.  V.  2 ;  BJ  11.  xi.  6 

Herod  (63X  son  of  Aristobulus  (57)  and  Salome.  AnL  xrm. 
V.  4. 

HERODIAS  (50X  dtr.  of  Aristobulus,  granddaughter  of  Herod  ; 
m.  (1)  her  uncle  Herod,  called  Piulip;  (2)  Herod  Antipas. 
AnL  xvm.  v.  4  ;  Mt  143,  Mk  6i7,  Lk  31^. 

Hyrcanus  (59),  son  of  Herod  of  Chalcis  and  Bemice.  Ant.xx.v.i. 

Joseph  (4X  uncle  of  Herod,  and  also,  by  marriage  with  Salome, 
brother-in-law.  Appointed  ruler  during  his  visit  to  Antony, 
and  put  to  death  b.c.  34.    .int.  xv.  iiL  5-9. 

Joseph  (7X  brother  of  Herod,  slain  in  battie  by  Antigonus. 
AnL  XIV.  viL  3,  xv.  10. 

Josei^  (35X  nephew  of  Herod,  son  of  Joseph  (7) ;  m.  Olympias, 
dtr.  of  Herod  and  Malthace.    Ant.  xvn.  1.  3,  xvm.  v.  4. 

Jotape  (48X  dtr.  of  Sampsigeramus,  king  of  Kmesa,  wife  of 
Anstobulus,  Herod's  grandson.    Ant.  xvm.  v.  4. 

Jotape  (60X  dtr.  of  Aristobulus  and  Jotape.  BJ.  n.  xL  6 ;  Ant. 
xvm.  V.  4. 

Jotape  (74X  dtr.  of  Aristobulus,  king  of  C!ommagene  ;  m.  Alex- 
ander (71),  son  of  Tigranes.    AnL  xvm.  v.  4. 

Maltiiace  (13X  a  Samaritan  woman,  wife  of  Herod,  mother  of 

Archelaus.    BJ  l  xxviiL  4 ;  Ant.  xva.  i.  3. 
Mariamne  i.  (IIX  granddaughter  of  Hyrcanus,  wife  of  Herod ; 

put  to  death  by  him  B.C.  §9.    Ant.  xvra.  v.  4  ;  BJ  l  xiL  3. 
Mariamne  n.  (12),  dtr.  of  Simon  the  high  priest,  mother  of  Herod 

caDed  perhaps  Philip.    BJ  1.  xxviiL  4  ;  .tint.  xv.  ix.  3. 
Mariamne  (39X  1st  wife  of  Archelaus ;  divorced  by  him.    Ant. 

xvu.  xm.  4. 
Mariamne  (56X  dtr.  of  Joseph  and  Olympias ;  m.  Herod,  kii^  ot 

Chalcis.    Ant.  xvm.  v.  4. 
Mariamne  (e9X  dtr.  of  Agrippa  l  and  Cypros ;  m.  (1)  ArcbelanB, 

(2)  Demetrius.    Jliif.  ivin.  v.  4. 

Olympias  (29),  dtr.  of  Herod  and  Malthace ;  m.  Joseph,  Herod's 
neimew.    Ant.  svii.  L  3. 

Pallas  (15X  6th  wife  of  Herod.    BJ  L  xviii.  i;  Ant.  xvn.  L  3. 

Phaedra  (16X  7th  wife  of  Herod.    BJ  i.  xxvm.  4  ;  .^nf.  xva.  L  8. 

Phasael  (5),  eldest  brother  of  Herod.     AiU.  nv.  viL  3,    iiii. 
,      10. 

!  Phasael  (20),  son  of  Phasael  (5),  nephew  <rf  Herod ;  m.  Salampsio, 
dtr.  of  Herod  and  Mariamne.    Ant.  xrm.  v.  4. 
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Phasael  (32),  son  of  Herod  sDd  PbUm.    ^n/.  xm.  i.  3. 

Pheroras  (8),  brother  of  Herod.    AM.  xvii.  i.  3. 

PHILIP.     SeeUEEOPCiO). 

PHILIP  (31).  son  of  Her^<l  by  Cleopatra ;  tetrarch  of  Trachoni- 

tis,  etc. ;  m.  Salome,  dtr.  of  Herodias.    Ant.  xvu.  i.  3,  Xfin. 

V.  4  ;  Lk  31. 
Polemon  (75),  king  of  CJilida,  2nd  hnstMnd  of  Bemice.    Ant.xx. 

\u.  3. 

Bosana  (33X  dtr.  of  Herod  by  Phaedra.    AiU.  xm.  L  3. 

Salampsio  (24X  dtr.  of  Herod  by  Mariamne  L  ;  m.  Pbasael, 
H»<od's  nephew.    Ant.  xviil  v.  4. 

Sakmte  (9X  sister  of  Herod.    Ant.  xiv.  viL  3  ;  BJ  i.  viiL  9. 

Salome  (34X  dtr.  of  Herod  bv  Elpis.    Ant.  xvn.  L  3. 

SALOME  (55X  dtr.  of  HerodLis  by  her  first  husband  Herod 
(Philip);  m.  (1)  Philip  the  tetrarch,  (2)  Aristobolos,  son  of 
Herod  of  (Thalcis.    Ant.  xmi.  v.  4  ;  Mt  146,  Mk  flSS. 

ligranes  (a2X   son  of  Alexander  and  Glaphyra,  gtandaim  of 

Herod;  sent  as  king  to  Armenia.     AnL  xnn.  v.  4;  Tac. 

Ann.  yi.  10. 
ligranes  (61X  son  of  Alexander  (51X  great-grandson  of  Herod ; 

sent  as  kuig  to  Armenia.    Ant.  xvui.  v.  4 ;  Tac.  ^nn.  xiv. 

26,xv.  1. 
Timias  (44)  of  C!ypros ;  m.  Alexandra  (43X  dtr.  of  Phasael,  and 

had  no  children.    Ant.  xvni.  v.  4. 

iiL  Chroxology  of  the  Herod  DyxASTr.— 

B.C. 

60.  Death  of  Alexandra.     Accession  of  Aristobulns  n.    Axn- 

PATER,  father  of  Herod,  first  becomes  of  importance. 
63.  Capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey.      .\ristobuhis  deposed. 

Hyrcanus  il,  high  priest,  without  the  title  of  kii^. 
54.  Crassus  robs  the  temple. 
47.  Ciesar  arranges  Syria. 

Hyrcanus  receives  the  title  of  ethnarcfa. 

Herod  governor  of  Galilee. 

Phasael  governor  of  Jerusalem. 
44-42.  Cassias  in  Syria. 

43.  Death  of  A>tip"ater. 

41.  Antony  In  Syria.    Herod  and  Phasael  named  tetrarchs. 

40.  Parthian  invasion.      Death  of  Phasael.    Mutilation  of  Hyr- 

canus.   Flight  of  Hekod.    Antigonus  a.ss)ime8  the  title  of 

king  and  high  priest. 
Herod  given  the  title  of  king  of  Judxa  by  Antony  and 

Octarius. 
37.  Marriage  of  Hksod  and  Mariamne. 

Capture  of  Jerusalem.    Death  of  Antigonns. 

36.  Death  of  Aristobohis  m. 

34.  Death  of  Joseidi,  Sal<Hne's  husband. 

Visit  of  CHeopatta. 
31.  Battle  of  Actium.    Hat>d  joins  the  party  of  Augostos. 
30.  Death  of  H^Tcanus  n.    Augustus  in  S^Tia.    Extenskm  ot 

Herod's  power. 
29.  Death  of  Mariamne. 
2S.  Death  of  Alexandra. 
25.  Death  of  Coetobar.    Also  of  the  sons  of  Babas. 

Institution  of  games.    Building  of  a  theatre  and  ami^- 
theatre  in  Jerusalem. 
20.  The  biiUding  of  the  temple  begun. 
15.  Visit  of  Agrippa  to  Jerusalem. 
14.  Beginning  of  dissensions  at  court  concerning  Alexander  and 

.\ristobulus. 
12.  ATsit  of  Herod  to  Rome  with  his  two  sons. 
7.  Death  of  Alexander  and  Aristobulus. 
t>.  Antipater  goes  to  Rome.     Herod's  first  wilL 
o.  Imprisonment  of  Antipater.     Herod's  second  wilL 
4.  Outbreak  under  the  Rabbis  Judas  and  Matthias. 
Antipater  executed. 
Herod's  third  will. 
Death  of  Herod  the  Great. 
Aechelaus  becomes  ethnarch  of  Judaea, 
AsnPAS  tetrarch  of  (Jalilee,  and 
Pmnp  of  Trachonitis. 

A.D. 

0.  Archelacs  dep<»ed.    Judsa  under  Roman  procurators. 

S4.  Death  of  Philip. 

37.  Agrippa  becomes  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis. 
'Si.  Banishment  of  ASTtPAS. 

Agrippa  receives  his  tetrarchy. 

41.  Agrippa  becomes  king  of  Judka. 

44.  Death  op  Agrippa  i.      Judxa   again  under  Roman  pro- 

curators. 
M.  Agrippa  ii.  becomes  tetrarch  of  Chalcis. 
53.  He  receives   in    addition    the  tetrarchies    of    Philip   and 

Lysander  (.\bila),  and,  a  little  later,  part  of  Galilee. 
70.  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
100.  Death  of  Agrippa  ii. 

iv.  Origin  of  the  Dthasty  of  the  Herods. 
— The  dvnasty  of  the  Herods  rose  into  prominence 
during  the  confusion  which  resulted  from  the  decay 
of  the  Hasmon*an  dynasty,  the  transference  of 
Syria  and  Palestine  to  the'sway  of  the  Bomans, 
and  the  civil  wars  which  marked  the  decay  of 
the  Republic.  Their  ancestor  was  .Ajitipater  or 
Antipas,   a  man   of    wealth  and  capacity  whom 


Alexander  Jannseus  had  made  governor  of  Idamtea. 
So  much  is  clear,  but  of  the  origin  of  the  famUy 
there  are  very  contradictory  accounts.  Nicol&us 
of  Damascus  said,  according  to  Josephcs  (Ant. 
XIV.  i.  3),  that  he  was  of  the  stock  of  the  Jews  who 
first  came  back  from  Babylon.  This  appears  to  have 
been  a  fiction  invented  for  the  benefit  of  Herod. 
Josephus  e«dently  looked  upon  him  as  an  Idu- 
msean  ;  as  such  he  was  considered  half  a  Jew.  But 
Pharisaic  and  perhaps  Christian  hatred  was  not 
satisfied  with  this.  He  is  stated  by  Justin  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Ashkelon  {Dial.  c.  52),  and 
therefore  of  the  hated  Philistine  race  ;  while  Julius 
Africanus  {ap.  Eus.  HE  I.  vii.  11)  improves  the 
story  by  telling  us  that  some  Idumsean  robbers 
had  attacked  Ashkelon  and  carried  away  the  lather 
of  Antipater,  who  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  temple 
slaves ;  the  priest  of  the  temple  was  not  able  to 
ransom  him,  and  so  he  was  brought  up  as  an 
Idumsean  ;  this  story  Africanus  had  from  the  kins- 
men of  the  Saviour.  Whatever  was  the  origin  of 
the  famUy,  its  ability  is  undoubted.  Antipaters 
son,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  himself,  first 
appears  in  history  on  the  death  of  Alexandra, 
the  Maccabiean  queen,  in  69.  Her  eldest  son, 
Hyrcanus  lI.,  a  man  of  a  peaceful  and  quiet  dis- 
position, allowed  himself  to  be  set  asiae  by  his 
younger  brother,  Aristobulus  II.,  a  man  of  very 
tlilierent  character.  Antipater,  who  had  been 
building  up  for  himself  a  strong  position  in  Idu- 
msea  by  allving  himself  with  the  Arabs  at  Petra 
and  the  PhilLitine  cities,  saw  his  opportunity ; 
under  Aristobulus  he  would  be  nobody,  under 
Hyrcanus  he  would  rule  the  country.  He  attached 
himself  to  Hyrcanus,  persuaded  him  not  to  submit 
to  his  younger  brother,  and,  so  far  as  we  know, 
remained  absolutely  faithful  to  him  the  whole 
of  his  life,  quite  content  to  have  the  reality 
of  power,  and  too  wise  or  too  loyal  to  endanger 
his  position  by  arousing  dynastic  hatred.  At 
first  he  attempted  to  restore  Hyrcanus  with  the 
assistance  of  Aretas,  king  of  the  Nabatsean  Arabs, 
— (his  wife  Cypros  belonged  to  one  of  the  noblest 
families  of  that  country), — but  before  the  war  was 
concluded  a  new  power  appeared  on  the  scene.  In 
66  Pompey  had  defeated  Mithridates,  and  was  now 
pursuing  his  first  march  through  Asia.  On  his 
approach  all  the  rival  parties  of  every  state  and 
country  attempted  to  gain  him  to  their  side.  Aris- 
tobulus, Antipater  on  behalf  of  Hyrcanus,  and  the 
Pharisaic  party  who  wished  to  restore  the  theo- 
cracy, rivalled  one  another  in  bribes,  complaints, 
and  promises.  Pompey  was,  as  always,  deliberate, 
and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  Aristobulus  was 
too  proud  to  submit,  too  faithless  to  be  an  ally, 
and  too  powerless  to  restrain  the  people  from 
rebellion.  When  the  Romans  approached  Jeru- 
salem, the  party  of  Hyrcanus  delivered  the  city 
over  ^vithout  a  blow ;  the  war  party  ^^'ith  Aris- 
tobulus retired  to  the  temple  fortress.  A  siege 
followed,  in  which  the  defenders  exhibited  the 
fanatical  courage  which  the  Jews  always  have 
shown  when  their  cause  is  hopeless,  and  observed 
the  law  so  strictly  that  they  refused  to  destroy 
their  enemies'  works  on  the  Sabbath  day.  The 
city  was  taken  by  assault  in  the  autumn  of  63, 
about  the  fast  of  the  Atonement,  and  the  priests 
continued  to  offer  the  sacrifices  in  the  midst  of  the 
battle  and  were  cut  down  at  the  altar.  Pompey 
violated  the  Holy  of  Holies,  but  did  not  plimder  the 
wealth  of  the  temple.  Aristobulus  and  his  family 
were  carried  captive,  and  the  priest-king  of  the 
Jews  had  to  adorn  a  Roman  triumph.  The  king- 
dom was  reduced  in  size,  the  Greek  towns  were 
freed,  but  the  hierarchy  was  untouched.  Hyrcanus 
was  made  high  priest  without  the  title  of  king, 
and  Antipater  became  the  most  important  person 
in  the  countrv.     This  was  the  first  instance  in 
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which  Antipater  showed  the  marvelloiis  power  his 
family  possessed  of  securing  the  support  of  every 
successive  lloinan  of  distinction.  Historians 
generally  ascribe  it  to  their  capacity  for  bribing, 
and  this  they  undoubtedly  possessea.  Moreover, 
they  had  the  wisdom  to  know  that  bribes  must  be 
large.  But  that  was  not  enough.  They  were  dis- 
tinguished by  being  always  faitlif ul  to  the  Romans, 
alwayscompetent,  and  always  agreeable.  To  attach 
themselves  to  each  successive  Iloman  who  became 
powerful,  to  spare  nothing  in  his  support,  and  to 
add  to  the  services  they  had  rendered  an  agreeable 
private  friendship,  was  the  secret  of  their  success. 

The  next  twenty  years  gave  many  proofs  of  this. 
Antipater  helped  Scaurus  in  an  expedition  against 
Aretas,  and  persuaded  Aretas  to  suomit.  He  made 
the  acquaintance  and  even  the  friendship  of  Mark 
Antony.  He  assisted  Gabinius  in  a  war  with 
Arclielaus  with  corn  and  weapons  and  money,  and 
Gabinius  settled  the  all'airs  of  Jerusalem  as  Anti- 
pater wished  (Ant.  xiv.  vi.  4).  When  Cfesar  was 
m  Egypt  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Antipater 
saved  nim  when  he  was  in  great  danger.  Cfesar,  in 
return  for  this  and  many  other  services,  confirmed 
Hy rcanus  in  the  high  priesthood,  and  made  Antipater 
a  Koman  citizen.  Afterwards  he  made  Hyrcanus 
ethnarch,  Antipater  procurator,  and  allowed  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt,  while  he  conferred 
privileges  on  the  Jewish  race  everywhere.  When 
Cassius,  after  the  death  of  Csesar,  came  to  Syria 
to  collect  money  and  show  how  hateful  the  cause  of 
the  Republic  could  be,  Antipater  and  his  sons  had 
the  wisdom  to  provide  him  with  all  he  required, 
thus  saving  their  cities  from  slavery.  Antipater 
was  murdered  in  the  year  B.C.  43  by  a  certain 
Malichos.  '  He  was  distinguished,'  says  Josephus, 
'for  piety  and  justice  and  love  of  his  country.' 
His  eldest  son  Phasael  had  been  made  governor 
of  Jerusalem,  his  second  son  Herod  governor 
of  Galilee.  The  latter  had  already  shown  the 
energy  and  the  brilliant  military  capacity  for 
which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished.  W'hen 
Antony  came  to  Syria  after  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
Herod  exhibited  all  the  address  of  his  father 
by  securing  his  friendship  ;  he  and  his  brother 
were  made  tetrarchs,  and  many  members  of  the 
Pharisaic  party,  who  persisted  in  bringing  accusa- 
tions against  them,  were  put  to  deatli. 

During  all  these  twenty  years  of  Antipater's  rule, 
the  younger  branch  of  the  Hasmonajan  family, 
Aristobulus  and  his  sons,  had  persisted  in  disturb- 
ing the  country.  They  had  clearly  a  considerable 
body  of  supporters,  and  it  seems  almost  as  if  the 
Romans  had  allowed  them  to  exist  in  order  to 
prevent  the  country  from  becoming  too  strong. 
In  the  year  40  a  l*arthian  invasion  gave  Antigonus, 
the  last  survivor  of  the  family,  liis  opportunity. 
He  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the  persons 
of  Hyrcanus  and  Phasael ;  the  former  he  mutilated, 
the  latter  put  himself  to  death  ;  Herod  only  just 
escaped  with  his  female  relations  to  the  fortress  of 
Masada,  and  Antigonus  had  a  troubled  rei^n  of 
three  years.  But  Herod  was  not  to  be  daunted  :  he 
fled  to  Rome,  explained  how  Antigonus  had  allied 
liimself  with  the  Parthians,  and  much  to  his  own 
surprise — for  he  had  only  hoped  that  the  younger 
Aristobulus,  his  own  brother-in-law,  miglit  become 
ruler — was  made  king  of  Juda-a  by  Antony, 
Octavius,  and  the  senate.  It  took  him,  however, 
three  years  to  win  the  kingdom  that  had  been 
given  him,  and  it  was  only  in  the  autumn  of  37 
that  he  succeeded  in  taliing  Jerusalem,  and 
brought  the  Hasmouican  dynasty  to  an  end. 

V.  Reign  of  Hehod  the  Great,  b.c.  37-4.— 
'  C'6tait,  en  somme,  une  fort  belle  b6te,  un  lion  h, 
qui  on  ne  tient  compte  que  de  sa  large  encolure, 
et  de  son  dpaisse  crinifere,  sans  lui  demander  le 
sens  moral.'    So  writes  Renan  ;  yet  the  character 


of  Herod  is  not  so  easy  to  sum  up,  for  to  be  a 
successful  tyrant  a  certain  minimum  of  morality  is 
required,  and  that  Herod,  at  any  rate  until  the 
end  of  his  life,  possessed.  Nor  can  we  be  certain  of 
our  information.  His  reign  was  a  deliberate  viola- 
tion of  all  the  religious  instincts  of  the  people,  and 
the  friends  of  the  Hasmonajans  and  the  Pharisees 
were  equally  interested  in  putting  the  worst  con- 
struction on  his  acts.  Josephus  himself  prided 
himself  on  his  priestly  family  and  connexions,  yet 
he  is  not  altogether  unfair ;  much  of  his  information 
came  from  Jacolaus  of  Damascus,  who  had  written 
an  apologetic  account  of  his  royal  patron,  and  he 
suggests  that  many  of  the  crimes  of  Herod  were 
the  necessity  of  his  position.  Physically,  Herod 
was  magniticent  in  his  beauty  and  strength,  and 
these  qualities  were  not  more  conspicuous  than  his 
skill  in  war.  He  was  clever,  able,  but  unscrupulous 
and  ambitious.  He  was  munificent  to  his  friends, 
capable  of  being  magnanimous  even  to  his  enemies, 
e.g.  to  Shemaia,  but  absolutely  unscrupulous  when 
necessity  seemed  to  demand  it.  How  far  he 
attempted  to  gain  the  kingdom  we  cannot  say  : 
when  he  received  it  he  accepted  the  position 
without  hesitation,  and  allowed  nothing  to  check 
his  ambition.  Yet  he  was  a  good  ruler  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  knew  well  how  to  manage  the 
Jews.  He  suppressed  insurrection  with  absolute 
severity,  yet  he  never  indulged  in  religious  perse- 
cution. He  was  munificent  to  the  people :  when 
famine  came,  he  stripped  his  palace  of  gold  and 
silver  to  buy  corn.  Whatever  his  feelings  towards 
the  Jews,  lie  was  always  a  good  friend  to  them, 
and  used  his  influence  with  Augustus  to  obtain 
privileges  for  them  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Although  he  was  probably  absolutely  irreligious,  he 
respected  the  Jewish  religion  so  far  as  to  demand 
that  Sylliius,  the  Arabian,  who  wished  to  marry 
Herod's  sister,  Salome,  should  adoj)t  the  Jewisli 
customs  (Ant.  xvi.  vii.  6),  refrain  from  anj' 
images  or  statues  in  the  buildings  he  put  up 
within  Jewish  territory,  and  put  no  effigy  on  his 
coins.  He  had  the  strong  lusts  and  passions  of  an 
Oriental ;  the  position  of  a  tyrant  and  usurper 
surrounded  him  Avith  jdots,  suspicions,  and  in- 
trigues. As  he  grew  older  his  cruelty  and  sus- 
piciousness increased,  and  the  misery  of  his  old  age 
seemed  to  be  a  judgment  on  the  crimes  of  his 
life.  There  has  been  some  discussion  whether 
he  deserved  the  title  of  (ireat.  The  fact  that 
his  life  and  works  left  no  permanent  results,  that 
his  house  was  built  on  the  sand,  may  make 
us  hesitate  to  give  it  him.  But,  taken  in  his 
person  and  in  his  career,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  and  interesting  figures  of  his  time. 
If  he  was  not  great,  he  had  almost  all  the  qualities 
which  might  have  made  him  so. 

The  reign  of  Herod  is  divided  by  most  historians 
into  three  periods.  The  first  from  37-25,  the  period 
during  which  he  consolidated  his  jjower.  The  second 
from  25-13,  the  period  of  his  greatest  prosperity. 
The  third  from  13  to  his  death  B.C.  4,  the  period  of 
family  feuds. 

(1)  Consolidation  of  Herod's pmvrr,  37-25. — When 
Herod  and  the  Romans  captured  the  city,  he  did 
his  best  to  restrain  the  butcnery  of  the  people  and 
the  plunder  of  the  temnle,  and  his  vengeance  on 
his  enemies  was  possibly  not  "reater  than  the 
necessities  of  the  position  demanded.  He  obtained 
from  Antony  the  death  of  Antigonus,  put  to 
death  forty-hve  of  the  principal  men  of  his  party, 
and  replenished  his  cotters  from  their  jiroperty  ; 
but  Pollio  and  Sameas  (Abtalion  and  Shemaia), 
the  two  leading  Pharisees,  he  treated  with  great 
respect,  and  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  making 
all  but  the  most  extreme  section  of  the  party 
acquiesce  in  liis  rule,  as  a  judgment  of  God  which 
haa  to  be  borne. 
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Shortly  liefore  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Herod  had 
married  Mariamne,  granddaughter  of  Hyrcanus, 
to  whom  he  was  violently  attached.  He  had 
hojied  by  this  alliance  with  the  old  dynasty  to 
strengthen  his  position,  but  he  only  succeedea  in 
introducing  dissension  into  his  own  family. 
Mariauine  and  her  mother,  Alexandra,  who  seems 
to  iiave  been  a  violent  and  unscrupulous  woman, 
treated  Herod's  sister,  Salome,  and  his  mother, 
Cypros,  with  the  most  absolute  contempt  as  low- 
bom  foreigners.  Salome  retaliated  by  raising 
Herod's  jealousy,  and  accusing  Alexandra  and  her 
family  of  disloyalty  and  conspiracy.  As  far  as 
-Vlexandra  is  concerned  the  accusations  were  un- 
doubtedly true,  in  other  cases  they  were  more  doubt- 
ful. At  any  rate,  first  Aristobulus,  the  younger 
brother  of  Mariamne,  who  had  been  made  high 
priest,  and  whose  only  crime  was  that  he  was  too 
popular,  was  put  to  death ;  then  the  aged  Hyrcanus, 
who  had  returned  from  Babylon  at  Herod's  invita- 
tion, and  had  always  been  absolutely  subservient  to 
Ms  Iduma?au  subjects  ;  then  Mariamne,  his  wife,  of 
whom  he  was  passionately  fond,  and  whose  death 
caused  him  intinite  misery  ;  last  of  all,  Alexandra 
herself,  the  cause  of  all  the  misery,  who  during 
Herod's  illness  began  secretly  to  rebel  against  him, 
and  during  all  this  time  had  been  engaged  in  con- 
stant intrigues.  The  last  victims  to  Herod's  sus- 
picions and  severity  were  Costobar,  governor  of 
Idumtta,  for  a  time  Salome's  husband,  and  some 
other  mysterious  persons,  the  sons  of  Babas,  who 
seem  to  have  been  adherents  of  the  Hasmonxan 
party.  By  the  year  25  every  possible  rival  had 
been  removed ;  Salome's  spite  mid  been  gratified  ; 
and  Herod's  position  had  been  secured  by  the 
sacrifice  of  his  passion  or  afiection. 

During  the  same  time  he  was  employed  in 
consolidating  his  position  with  the  Romans.  He 
retained  the  friendship  of  Antony  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  Cleopatra,  who  mshed  to  be  queen 
of  Jerusalem.  Like  Augustus,  he  had  the  wisdom 
to  resist  the  temptation  of  her  charms,  and  he  also 
refrained  from  putting  her  to  death.  He  fitted 
up  a  force  in  order  to  assist  Antony  at  Actium, 
but  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  employed  at  the 
lime  in  an  expedition  against  the  Arabs.  As  soon 
as  the  victory  of  Augustus  was  certain,  he  went 
at  once  to  him  in  accordance  with  the  traditions 
of  his  family ;  he  said  frankly  that  he  had  been 
a  good  friend  to  Antony,  and  had  done  every- 
thing to  help  him,  and  he  promised  to  be  an 
equally  good  friend  to  him.  Augustus  accepted 
his  fiiendship,  and  confirmed  him  in  his  kingdom. 
Herod  on  every  opportunity  was  as  good  as  his 
word.  He  rendered  Augustus  very  material  assist- 
ance, received  various  extensions  to  his  kingdom, 
and  the  friendship  of  Augustus,  Agrippa,  and 
Herod  became  proverbial.  From  this  time  Herod's 
position  was  assured. 

(2)  Period  of  HerocFs  prosperity,  B.C.  25-13. — 
Herod  was  now  able  to  govern  as  he  wished-  He  was 
rich,  prosperous,  and  sectire,  and  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  Hellenizing  of  his  countrymen  and  the 
gratification  of  his  taste  for  magnificence  in  build- 
ing. In  B.C.  25  he  celebrated  at  .Jerusalem  the  quin- 
ijuennial  games  in  honour  of  Augustus,  and  built 
there  a  theatre,  amphitheatre,  and  a  hippodrome. 
Throughout  Palestine  a  number  of  new  cities  were 
founded,  the  most  important  of  which  was  Caesarea 
on  the  seacoast.  Here  and  in  other  Greek  cities 
he  built  temples  to  Augustus.  He  turned  Samaria, 
which  he  renamed  Sebaste,  into  a  magnificent 
city ;  nor  did  he  confine  his  buildings  to  his  o^vn 
dominions,  his  benefits  reached  as  far  as  Rhodes 
and  Athens.  But  his  greatest  work  was  the 
reconstruction  of  the  temple.  This  he  began  in 
the  year  B.C.  20.  The  more  sacred  portions  were 
completed  in  eight  years ;  the  building  was  not 


finished  until  the  year  a.d.  63,  a  few  years  before 
its  final  destruction.  It  was  only  a  ]^artially 
completed  building  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and 
existed  only  eight  years  after  it  was  finally  fin- 
ished. To  the  other  works  must  be  added  palaces, 
fortresses,  parks,  and  pleasure  grounds ;  and  to 
the  other  signs  of  Hellenizing  tendency,  tlie  Greek 
writers  and  teachers  whom  Herod  attracted  to 
his  court,  the  principal  of  whom  was  Nicolaus  of 
Damascus,  his  secretary  and  biographer. 

(3)  Period  of  domestic  troubles,  B.C.  13-4. — It  is 
probable  that  M-e  are  inclined  to  exaggerate  the 
troubles  of  Herod's  last  years,  or  rather  to  look 
at  them  from  the  point  of  ^iew  of  the  last  tliree 
or  four  years  of  his  life.  Herod  was  considered 
a  second  Solomon,  as  the  great  Jewish  king,  and 
the  rebuilder  of  the  temple ;  he  was,  like  him,  also 
as  a  polygamist.  The  Jews  were  allowed  more 
than  one  wife,  but  it  was  hardly  the  fashion  at 
this  time  to  take  advantage  of  the  licence  to  any 
great  extent.  Herod  had  ten  altogether — nine  at 
one  time.  He  had  eight  sons  and  six  daughters. 
The  family  troubles  arose  through  the  dissensions 
between  the  sons  of  Mariamne,  the  Hasmon^ean,  on 
the  one  side,  Salome  his  sister  and  Antipater  his 
eldest  son  on  the  other.  Alexander  and  Aristo- 
bulus had  been  brought  up  at  Rome ;  when  they 
returned,  their  beauty,  their  popular  qualities, 
and  their  legitimate  descent  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people,  and  they  became  the  centre 
for  numerous  intrigues  and  an  object  which  fanati- 
cism could  put  before  itself.  We  need  not  follow 
the  course  of  the  intrigues.  They  nearly  involved 
Herod  in  difficulties  with  the  Roman  government. 
They  led  Augustus  to  say  that  it  was  better  to 
be  Herod's  pig  than  his  son.  Eventually,  the  two 
sons  of  Mariamne  were  strangled  at  Samaria 
(B.C.  7),  and  Antipater,  after  being  imprisoned 
for  some  time,  was  executed,  as  the  last  act  of  his 
fathers  life,  for  a  too  premature  act  of  self-asser- 
tion. MeanwhUe,  Herod  was  afflicted  ^vith  a 
painful  and  loathsome  disease.  Fanaticism  begaja 
to  break  out.  The  pupUs  of  the  Rabbis,  Judas 
son  of  Sariphseus  and  Matthias  son  of  Margaloth, 
were  incited  to  destroy  the  symbol  of  idolatry, 
the  golden  eagle  which  adorned  the  gable  of  the 
temple,  and  the  leaders  were  burnt  alive.  Herod's 
cruelty  increased  with  his  sulieiings.  He  is  said 
to  have  assembled  all  the  leading  people  of  Jeru- 
salem in  the  hippodrome,  that  on  his  death  they 
might  be  put  to  death,  and  there  might  be  real 
grief  at  his  funeral.  He  died  five  days  after  he 
had  caused  Antipater  to  be  put  to  death,  after 
great  suflTerings. 

(4)  Herod  and  the  murder  of  the  Innocents. — 
Herod  comes  into  connexion  >vith  the  gospel  narra- 
tive, in  two  ways.  Both  St.  Matthew  (2-)  and  St. 
Luke  (2^)  agree  in  stating  that  it  was  during  his 
reign  our  Lord  was  bom.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  statement,  only  it  has  become  quite 
clear  that  it  could  not  also  be  during  a  taxing 
under  Quirinius  (see  Chroxology  of  XT,  i.  404  f.). 
St.  Matthew  also  gives  us  an  account  of  the  -visit 
of  the  wise  men,  of  their  inter\"iew  with  Herod, 
and  of  the  subsequent  murder  of  the  infants  imder 
two  years  old  at  Bethlehem.  We  have  no  other 
account  of  the  event,  which  could  not  have  been 
conspicuous  in  Herod's  life ;  and  all  that  it  is 
necessary  to  say  is  that  it  was  exactly  consistent 
with  his  character,  especially  during  the  later 
years  of  his  life.  Reference  is  especially  made  to 
Ant.  XVI.  xi.  7,  xm.  ii.  4 — events  which  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  massacre  at  Bethlehem, 
but  show  conclusively  the  temper  of  the  king. 
Macrobius  (5th  cent.)  says,  Augustus,  cum  audisset 
inter pueros  quos  in  Syna  Herodes,  rex  Judceorum, 
intra  bimatum  jussit  interfiei  fiLium  quoque  eius 
oceisum,ait:  Melius  est  Herodis  porcum  esse  quean 
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Jilium  (Macrob.  Saturn,  ii.  4),  a  statement  which  is 
so  confused  as  to  be  quite  valueless. 

vi.  The  Successors  of  II kuod.— Herod  had 
made  tliree  wills.  By  the  lirst  he  nominated 
Antipater  his  successor ;  if  he  died  bofore  his 
father,  Herod,  son  of  the  second  Mariamne  (see 
HEROn,  below),  was  to  succeed  ;  by  the  second, 
Antipas  was  declared  his  successor  ;  by  the  third, 
Archelaus  was  to  be  king,  and  Antipas  and  Philip 
were  to  have  tetrarchies.  After  suppressing  some 
disturbances  on  his  father's  death,  Archelaus  went 
to  Rome  to  chiim  his  inlieritance,  to  the  same 
place  Ment  Antipas  to  attempt  to  obtain  what 
had  been  left  him  under  the  second  will,  and  a 
little  later  came  Philip,  not  for  his  own  sake, 
but  to  support  the  claims  of  Archelaus.  Other 
deputations  came  asking  to  be  freed  from  the 
rule  of  the  Herods  altogether.  While  Augustus 
delayed  to  give  his  decision,  disturbances  broke 
out  tliroughout  all  Palestine,  which  were  with 
difficulty  suppressed.  Ultimately,  Augustus  prac- 
tically confirmed  Herod's  will.  Archelaus  was  to 
govern  Judjea,  Samaria,  and  Idumaja,  but  only 
with  the  title  of  ethnarch,  not  of  king ;  Antipas, 
(Jalilee  and  Persea;  Philip,  Trachonitis  and  Ituraea. 
When  Archelaus  came  home  he  removed  the  high 
priest  Joazar,  son  of  IJoethius,  who  had  taken 
part  in  tlie  rebellion.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  expedition  of  Archelaus  to  obtain  the 
kingdom  suggested  the  parable  in  Lk  19'^  etc. 
of  the  nobleman  who  went  to  a  far  country  to 
receive  a  kingdom. 

(1)  Archelaus  ('Apx^^aos)  was  the  elder  of  the 
two  sons  of  Herod  by  Malthace,  a  Samaritan 
woman  {A7it.  XVII.  i.  3).  He  was  brought  up  at 
Home  with  his  own  brother  Antipas,  at  a  private 
house.  He  had  been  accused  by  Antipater  of 
disloyalty,  and  so  had  been  at  lirst  kept  out  of 
any  inheritance.  His  visit  to  Rome  lias  been 
narrated  above.  After  he  had  acquired  the  king- 
dom, there  is  little  related  of  him.  He  outraged 
Jewish  sentiment  by  marrying  Glaphyra,  widow 
of  his  brotlier  Alexander,  although  she  had  had 
children  by  him,  and  had  another  husband  (Juba 
of  Mfiuritania)  living,  and  his  own  wife  was  alive. 
He  built  a  palace  at  Jericho,  and  a  village  in  his 
owTi  honour  of  the  name  of  Archelais.  He  was 
the  worst  of  all  Herod's  sons  that  survived,  and, 
after  nine  years  of  his  rule,  the  people  of  Jud»a 
and  Samaria  could  no  longer  endure  his  cruelty 
and  tyranny.  They  complained  to  Augustus,  who 
summoned  Archelaus  to  Rome,  and,  after  hearing 
the  case,  banished  liim  to  Vienne.  From  this  time 
to  the  year  A.D.  41  Palestine  Avas  under  Roman 
procurators. 

Archelaus  is  mentioned  once  in  the  NT,  in 
Mt  2--\ 

(2)  Antipas  or  Herod  Antipas  ('Avr/n-as),  called 
in  NT  '  Herod  the  tetrarch.'  He  was  the  son  of 
Herod  by  Malthace,  and  in  the  second  of  his 
father's  wills  had  been  designated  sole  heir.  Ulti- 
mately, he  received  only  Galilee  and  Persea,  a 
district  which  brought  him  in  a  yearlv  revenue  of 
200  talents.  Tlie  two  portions  were  cUvided  from 
one  another  by  the  confederation  of  Greek  cities 
called  Decapolis.  He  seems  to  have  had  the 
ability  to  govern  his  country,  a  decidedly  difficult 
one,  and,  like  his  father,  he  was  di-stinguished  for 
his  love  of  building.  He  built  as  his  capital 
Tiberias  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

His  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Aretas,  king  of 
the  Nabata^ans,  but  once  on  a  visit  to  Rome  he 
visited  the  house  of  liis  brother  Herod  (Philip),  son 
of  the  younger  Mariamne.  This  Herod  had  married 
Herodias,  his  niece,  daughter  of  Aristobulus,  and 
liad  l)y  her  a  daugliter,  Salome.  With  Herodias 
Antipas  fell  violently  in  love,  and  determined  to 
divorce  his  wife  and  marry  her.    This  the  daughter 


of  Aretas  became  aware  of,  and  fled  to  her  father 
for  protection. 

About  this  time  the  territory  of  Antipas  was 
the  scene  of  tlie  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist  and 
of  our  Lord.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  story 
which  is  told  us  in  the  Gospels  of  Jolin  the  Baptist, 
of  Herodias,  of  John's  rebuke,  imprisonment,  and 
ultimate  death  (Mt  14'^-,  Mk  G''*^-,  Lk  3>»).  Accord- 
in  f^  to  Josephus,  the  reason  Herod  gave  for  im- 
prisoning him  was  the  fear  that  he  might  create 
a  revolt  or  disturbance  among  the  people.  The 
execution  took  place  at  the  fortress  of  Machairus, 
beyond  the  Jordan  {Ant.  xvill.  v.  2). 

VVe  have  more  than  one  reference  to  Antipas 
during  our  Lord's  ministry,  apart  from  his  rela- 
tions to  John  the  Baptist.  When  he  heard  of  the 
fame  of  Jesus,  his  conscience  smote  him,  and  he 
was  frightened,  thinking  that  John  the  Baptist 
had  risen  from  the  dead  (Mt  14i,  Mk  G^*,  Lk  9^). 
Jesus  therefore  went  to  Betlisaida  Julias  in  the 
territory  of  Philip.  Later,  apparently  when  going 
through  Peraea  (Lk  13-'^),  a  rumour  is  spread  that 
Antipas  desires  to  kill  Him,  and  Jesus  speaks  of 
him  as  'that  fox,'  alluding  to  his  well-known 
character  for  craft.  He  wanted  to  drive  out  of 
his  country  a  teacher  who  might  cause  some  dis- 
turbance, and  yet  to  be  free  from  the  guilt  of  con- 
demning a  second  prophet  (Lk  13*^).  At  that  time, 
according  to  St.  !^Iark  (8"),  He  had  condemned 
the  leaven  of  Herod.  St.  Luke  (23^'^^)  relates  also 
an  examination  of  our  Lord  before  Antipas  (who 
liad  wished  to  see  Him  for  some  time) ;  the  result 
of  this  was  the  reconciliation  of  Pilate  and  Herod. 
This  was  presumably  only  an  informal  examina- 
tion, and  not  part  of  the  regular  trial.  It  is 
referred  to  again  in  Ac  4^,  and  is  prominent  in  tlie 
Gospel  of  Peter.  It  may  be  noticed  that  St.  Luke 
appears  to  have  had  special  means  of  information 
about  the  Herod  dynasty,  and  that  his  information 
is  apparently  accurate.  He  does  not,  like  St. 
Mark,  incorrectly  call  Antipas  king  (Lk  8',  Ac  13^). 

Tlie  marriage  with  Herodias  was  tlie  cause  of 
Antipas'  fall.  First  a  war  broke  out  between  him 
and  Aretas  (A.D.  30),  although  nine  years  later 
apparently  than  tlie  Hight  of  Herod's  first  wife. 
Antipas  suffered  a  severe  defeat,  which  some  con- 
sidered, according  to  Josephus,  to  be  a  punishment 
for  what  he  had  done  to  John  the  Baptist  (Ant. 
XVIII.  V.  2).  Again  later,  Herodias  persuaded  her 
husband  to  go  to  Jerusalem  and  demand  the  title 
of  king  from  Caius,  being  jealous  of  what  the 
latter  had  done  for  Agrippa.  The  result  of  the 
apijlication  was  that  Agrippa  brought  charges 
against  him  which  caused  liis  banishment  [Ant. 
VIII.  vii.  2).  His  place  of  banishment  was  Lug- 
dunum  in  Gaul  (A7it.  XVIII.  vii.  2),  but  Spain, 
according  to  BJ  ll.  ix.  6,  was  the  place  wiiere 
Antipas  died.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
was  Ltigduniim  Convenarum  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  not  the  better-known  place  of  that 
name.     (See  Smith's  DB- 1.  ii.  1347). 

(3)  Philip  (4>i\£ir7ros)  was  the  son  of  Herod  the 
Great  by  Cleopatra,  a  woman  of  Jerusalem  (Ant. 
XVII.  i.  3).  He  had  been  educated  at  Rome,  like 
the  remainder  of  Herod's  sons.  Tlie  territorj' 
to  which  he  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  father 
and  by  the  decision  of  Augustus  (see  above), 
consisted,  according  to  Josephus,  of  Batanea, 
Trachonitis,  Auranitis,  Gaulanitis,  and  Paneas 
(Ant.  XVIL  viii.  1,  xi.  4,  XVIII.  iv.  G;  BJll.  vi.  3), 
according  to  St.  Luke  (3')  the  country  of  Itunea 
and  Trachonitis,  4>iX(7r7roi'  5^  .  .  .  TerpapxovvTOi  rrji 
'Irovpaiai  Kal  TpaxuviriSoi  xKO^s.  (On  the  meaning 
of  this  passage  see  Ituilea)!  Speaking  generally, 
it  implied  the  district  to  the  N.  and  E.  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  Its  revenues  were  computed  at 
100  talents,  and  his  title  was  that  of  tetrarch. 
He  ruled  for  38  years  from  his  accession  in  B.C.  4 
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until  his  death  in  A.D.  34,  without  any  startling 
event  and  without  reproach.  He  was  distinguished 
from  the  other  sons  of  Herod  by  the  absence  of 
ambition,  of  cruelty,  and  of  lust.  He  was  only 
once  married,  to  Salome  the  daughter  of  Herodias, 
and  had  no  children.  His  character  is  summed  up 
by  Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  iv.  6.  'He  was  moderate  and 
peaceful  in  his  rule,  and  spent  his  whole  life  in  his 
country.  He  went  out  with  only  a  small  retinue, 
always  taking  with  him  the  throne  on  which  he 
might  sit  and  judge.  Whenever  he  met  any  one 
who  had  need  of  him,  he  made  no  delay,  but  set 
do^\•n  the  throne  wherever  he  might  be  and  heard 
the  case.' 

His  name  is  chiefly  remembered  by  the  city  of 
C^SAREA  Philippi,  which  he  founded  on  the  site  of 
Paneas  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Jordan.  It  was 
called  Coesarea  in  honour  of  the  emperor,  and 
received  the  name  of  Philippi  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  more  important  city  on  the  seacoast.  He 
also  rebuilt  Bethsaida,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Jordan  where  it  flows  into  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth,  and  called  it  Julias.  It  was  to 
this  city,  in  all  probability,  that  our  Lord  retired 
to  escape  the  attention  of  Herod  Antipas  (Lk  9^"). 
He  al.'o  showed  his  loyalty  to  the  emperors  by 
placing  the  busts  of  Augustus  and  Tibenus  on  his 
coins,  a  course  M-hich  was  possible  mainly  owing 
to  the  non-Jewish  character  of  the  population. 

On  his  death  his  territory  was  joined  to  the 
province  of  Syria,  but  its  taxes  were  collected 
separately.  Csilignla  immediately  on  his  accession 
gave  it  to  Agiippa. 

(4)  Herod,  called  Philip,  was  the  son  of  Herod 
by  Mariamne,  daughter  of  Simon  the  high  priest. 
Her  father  was  a  priest,  of  too  low  class  to  be 
allied  ^vith  him,  but  too  important  to  be  despised. 
Herod  was  wise  enough  not  to  use  his  authority 
to  her  detriment,  but  did  not  scruple  to  make 
her  father  high  priest  {Ant.  XV.  ix.  3).  Herod  had 
been  named  in  his  father's  first  will,  but,  owing  to 
the  treachery  of  his  mother,  was  left  out  in  sub- 
sequent A\-ills  {BJ  I.  XXX.  7),  and  lived  and  died 
a  private  person,  apparently  in  Rome  {Ant.  xviii. 
V.  1).  His  claim  to  distinction  is  that  he  was  the 
first  husband  of  Herodias.  Apparently,  he  also  bore 
the  name  of  Philip  (Mt  14',  Mk  6"). 

In  Mk  (Jl"  all  MSS  read  Tr.i  ymeuxa,  ^i\i^vm  nu  iiiXc«!J  cLvnv. 
In  Mt  143  ^iXlrrto  is  omitted  by  D,  the  Vulgate,  and  some  Old 
Latin  MSS.  In  Lk  319  it  is  omitted  by  K  B  D,  theVulg.,  Old 
Latin,  and  was  probably  not  part  of  the  original  t«xt. 

The  rliscrepancy  may  be  explained  either  (1)  by  assimiing  that 
Philip  was  the  other  name  of  Herod.  This  is  all  the  more  prob- 
able, as  in  the  passage  of  Josephus  {Ant.  xvin.  v.  4)  Herod 
Antipas  is  also  called  simply  Herod.  Against  this  is  the  fact 
that  St.  Luke,  who  generally  has  by  far  the  most  accurate  in- 
formation concerning  the  Herods,  does  not  give  the  name  ;  (2) 
by  supposing  that  there  is  a  confusion  between  the  first  husband 
and  the  son-in-law  of  Herodias,  for  her  daughter  Salome  married 
Philip  the  tetrarch. 

(5)  Agrippa  I.  was  bom  about  the  year  10  B.C., 
being  54  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  A.D.  44  [Ant.  XIX.  A-iii.  2).  He  was  the  son  of 
Aristobulus,  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Mariamne, 
granddaughter  of  Hyrcanus.  His  mother  was 
Bemice,  daughter  of  Salome,  Herod's  sister,  and  of 
Costobar  [A n t.  xviil.  v.  4).  Not  long  after  his  birth 
his  father  was  put  to  death  by  Herod,  and  he  him- 
self with,  his  mother  sent  toEome,  Avhere  he  was 
brought  up.  His  mother  was  a  friend  of  Antonia, 
\\-idow  of  the  elder  Dmsus,  and  he  himself  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  the  younger  Drusus.  This  im- 
perial friendship  appears  to  have  been  of  doubtful 
advantage.  He  was  magnanimous,  reckless,  and 
extravagant,  spent  large  sums  in  bribing  the  im- 
perial freedmen,  got  hopelessly  into  debt,  and,  on 
the  death  of  Drusus,  lost  the  imperial  favour. 
He  had  to  leave  Rome,  and  during  the  next  four- 
teen years  of  his  life  was  subject  to  many  strange 
vicissitudes.     At  one  time  he  had  even  meditated 


suicide.  When  Tiberius  died  (March  16,  A.D.  37)  he 
was  in  prison,  but  the  accession  of  Caligula,  which 
he  had  looked  forward  to  .so  indiscreetly  as  to  lose 
his  liberty,  at  length  brought  the  change  of  his 
fortunes. '  The  new  emperor  immediately  gave 
him  the  tetrai-chies  of  Philip  and  Lysanias,  the 
title  of  king,  and  a  golden  chain  equal  in  weight 
to  the  iron  chain  with  which  he  had  been  bound 
{Ant.  XVIII.  A-i.  10),  while  the  senate  added  tlie 
honorarj-  title  of  prefect.  In  38  he  \isited  his 
new  possessions,  but  in  39  he  was  back  in  Rome. 
He  was  responsible  for  the  banishment  of  Herod 
Antipas  in  39,  and  received  his  tetrarchy  in  addition 
to  the  other  two.  More  creditable  to  nim  was  the 
\risdom  and  boldness  with  which  he  persuaded 
Caius  not  to  erect  a  statue  of  himself  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  death  of  Caligula  (41) 
and  the  accession  of  Claudius  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  winning  the  goodwill  of  the  latt«r  ;  and 
he  received  Judaea  and  Samaria  in  addition  to  his 
other  possessions,  and  ruled  therefore  over  aU  the 
territory  of  his  grandfather. 

It  is  from  this  date  that  his  three  years  of 
actual  rule  began.  Its  leading  feature,  and  one 
which  harmonizes  with  the  narrative  in  the  Acts, 
was  his  friendliness  to  the  Jews  and  his  regard  for 
Jewish  customs.  He  be»an  his  reign  by  offering 
all  the  fitting  sacrifices  tn  the  temple,  omitting 
nothing  that  the  law  enjoined  ;  by  paying  the  cost 
of  many  who  wished  to  fulfil  their  Nazirite  vows  ; 
and  bj'  dedicating  in  the  temple  the  golden  chain 
which  he  had  received  from  Caius.  His  determi- 
nation to  uphold  the  privileges  of  his  people  Avas 
speedily  shoAvn.  Some  youn^  men  in  the  town  of 
Dora  had  erected  a  statue  of  the  emperor  in  the 
Jewish  synagogue  in  that  place.  This  angered 
Agrippa,  for  it  meant  the  overthrow  of  the  laws 
of  the  country,  and  he  used  his  influence  to  per- 
suade Petronius  the  governor  of  Syria  to  interfere, 
which  he  did,  not  only  ordering  the  removal  of  the 
statue,  but  punishing  those  who  had  erected  it. 
For  his  loyalty  to  Judaism  both  Josephus  {Ant. 
XIX.  vii.  3)  and  the  Pharisees  (Schiirer,  I.  i.  p.  444) 
are  loud  in  his  praise.  His  conduct  is  contrasted 
with  that  of  Herod  the  Great,  who  showed  all  his 
benevolence  towards  the  Gentile  cities.  He  con- 
stantly lived  in  Jerusalem,  and  preferred  it.  He 
kept  the  laws  of  his  country  in  purity.  He  lived  a 
life  of  the  strictest  holiness,  and  allowed  no  day  to 
pass  without  oflering  the  sacrifice.  So  the  Mishna 
teUs  us  how  he  in  person  used  to  offer  the  first- 
fruits  ;  and  a  story  is  told  that  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  as  he  read  the  Avords,  Dt  17^'  '  Thou 
mayest  not  set  a  stranger  OA-er  thee  Avhich  is  not 
thy  brother,'  he  burst  into  tears.  And  the  people 
cried  out,  'Be  not  disturbed  —  thou  art  our 
brother  !  thou  art  our  brother  I '  He  also  used  his 
political  influence — which  AAas  considerable — to 
spread  Judaism.  When  he  betrothed  his  daughter 
Drusilla  to  Epiphanes,  son  of  Antiochus,  king  of 
Commagene,  he  made  him  undertake  to  be  circum- 
cised. 

Quite  in  accordance  A\-itli  this  character  is  the 
narrative  in  Ac  12.  He  began  a  persecution  of 
the  Church.  He  slew  James  the  brother  of  John 
Avith  the  sword,  and,  finding  that  this  Avas  pleasing 
to  the  Jews,  proceeded  to  take  Peter  also.  These 
eA-ents  happened  during  the  Passover.  Another 
side  of  his  Judaizing  policy  is  shown  by  the 
attempts  which  he  made — both  frustrated  by  the 
intert"erence  of  the  governor  of  SjTria,  Marsus — to 
strengthen  hLs  kingdom.  He  enlarged  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  and  while  at  Tiberias  received  no  less 
than  five  vassal  princes  —  Antiochus  of  Com- 
magene, Sampsigeramus  of  Emesa,  Cotys  of  Armenia 
Minor,  Polemon  of  Pontus,  and  Herod  of  Chalcis, 
his  oAvn  brother.  That  he  was  foolish  enough  to 
meditate  any  treason  is  improbable ;  he  was  too 
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fond  of  peace,  and  knew  too  well  what  was  the 
l)Ower  of  Kome ;  if  lie  had  any  object  beyond  that 
of  increasing  his  own  ina^niticence,  it  was  probably 
the  extension  of  Jewish  influence  among  tneiu. 

Of  his  death,  which  happened  in  A.D.  44,  after 
the  beginning  of  the  month  Nisan  (see  Chkon- 
OLOOY,  vol.  i.  p.  416),  we  have  two  independent 
accounts.  According  to  Jo.sephus  {Ant.  xix.  viii.  2), 
during  the  third  year  of  his  reign  over  all  Judsea 
he  came  to  Coesarea.  There  he  presided  at  games 
in  honour  of  Caesar,  surrounded  uy  all  the  leading 
men  of  the  province.  On  the  second  day  he  put 
on  a  robe  of  silver  of  wonderful  make.  When  the 
tirst  rays  of  the  sun  struck  it,  it  produced  a 
wonderml  effect.  Immediately  there  were  cries 
addressing  him  as  a  god,  *  Be  propitious ;  if  up  to 
now  we  feared  thee  as  a  man,  henceforth  we  con- 
fess tliat  thou  art  more  than  mortal.'  The  king 
did  not  rebuke  them.  Shortly  afterwards,  looking 
up,  he  saw  an  owl  sitting  over  his  head  on  a 
<!ord.  He  knew  that  the  bird,  which  had  formerly 
been  a  messenger  of  good,  was  now  a  messenger  of 
evil,  &yye\6v  re  toDtov  fvdi)i  ivb-qiev  kolkQiv  elvat,  rbv 
Kai  irore  rCiv  dyaOwv  yevdfievov.  He  was  immediately 
seized  with  severe  pains,  and  died  after  five  days. 
The  allusion  to  the  owl  is  to  an  omen  which  had 
portended  his  good  fortune  when  he  was  a  prisoner 
in  Rome  {A7it.  xvill.  vi.  7). 

According  to  the  Acts,  Herod,  after  the  release 
of  Peter,  i.e.  after  the  Passover,  went  down  to 
Cajsarea.  He  was  angry  with  the  people  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  and  a  deputation  from  them  came  before 
liini  asking  for  peace.  Herod,  on  a  day  arranged, 
put  on  his  royal  robe,  and  sitting  on  his  throne 
made  an  address  to  them.  The  people  cried.  It  is 
the  voice  of  a  god,  and  not  of  a  man.  And  immedi- 
ately an  angel  of  tlie  Lord  struck  him,  because  he 
gave  not  God  the  glory  ;  and  he  was  eaten  of  worms, 
and  died. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  there  is  a  substantial 
agreement  between  these  passages  as  to  the  main 
incident,  but  a  difference  which  is  quite  incompat- 
ible with  any  literary  obligation  on  the  part  of  tlie 
author  of  the  Acts. 

Agrippa  had  married  Cypros,  daughter  of 
Phasael,  who  was  son  of  Phasael,  Herod's  brother. 
Her  mother  was  Salampsio,  daughter  of  Herod  by 
Mariamne,  gr.'iiuldaughter  of  Hyrcanus.  He  had 
two  sons,  Agrippa  (see  below)  and  Drusus,  who 
died  young,  and  three  daughters,  Bernice, 
Mariamne,  and  Drusilla. 

(6)  Agrippa  ii.,  or,  as  he  describes  himself  on 
coins,  Marcus  Julius  Agrippa,  was  the  son  of 
Agrippa  I.  and  Cypros.  He  was  only  17  years 
old  at  the  deatli  of  his  father  in  44,  and  Claudius 
was  persuaded  not  to  give  him  his  father's  kingdom 
o\ving  to  his  youth.  Agrippa  then  arrived  at 
Rome,  and  used  his  influence  on  behalf  of  the  Jews 
(Ant.  XX.  vi.  3).  On  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
Herod  of  Chalcis,  he  received  the  tetrarchy  of  the 
latter  and  the  oversight  of  the  temple  (Ant. 
XX.  V.  2 ;  BJ  II.  xii. ).  In  the  year  53  he  gave 
up  Chalcis  and  received  the  tetrarchies  of  Philip 
and  Lysanias.  Later,  Nero  added  various  cities 
in  Galilee  and  Per8ea(.^«^.  XX.  vii.  1,  viii.  4).  Of 
his  relations  to  his  sister  Bernice  the  worst  re- 
jwrts  were  current.  Like  all  the  Herods,  he  tried 
to  combine  Judaism  and  Hellenism.  He  improved 
his  capital  city,  Ca^sarea  Philippi,  and  called 
it  Neronias ;  he  adorned  Berytus  with  many 
statues  and  buildings ;  his  coins  bore  effigies  of  the 
emperors.  But  Rabbinical  tradition  records  bis 
interest  in  Jewish  questions ;  he  attempted  to 
extend  Judaism  among  the  surrounding  kings,  and 
under  him  the  temple  was  finished  (Ant.  XX.  ix.  (i). 
In  Ac  25.  26  we  nave  an  account  of  the  speech 
of  St.  Paul  before  Agrippa,  Bernice,  and  Festus. 
St.  Paul's  compliment,  that  Agrippa  was  '  expert  in 


all  customs  and  questions  which  are  among  the 
Jews,'  was  well  deserved,  and  the  somewhat 
enigmatic  '  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a 
Christian '  may  be  interpreted  according  to  our 
conception  of  Agrippa's  character. 

Agrippa  did  what  he  could  to  check  the  growing 
storm  (BJ  II.  XV.  1),  and  during  all  the  war  was 
on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  He  took  part  in  the 
festivities  which  succeeded  the  victory  (Z^./ VII,  ii,  1), 
and  received  a  considerable  increase  of  territory. 
Of  his  later  life  we  only  know  that  Josephus  corre- 
sponded with  him  and  received  from  him  informa- 
tion for  his  history  (Jos.  Vita,  65).  He  died  about 
the  year  100  A.D.,  the  last  of  the  Herods. 

vii.  Women  of  the  Family.— (1)  Herodias 
('HpwSidr,  \VH  'Hp(f)5tds)  was  daughter  of  Aris- 
tobulus,  son  of  Herod  by  Mariamne,  daughter  of 
Hyrcanus.  Her  mother  was  Bernice,  daughter  of 
Salome,  Herod's  sister.  She  was  tlius  sister  of 
Herod  of  Chalcis,  of  Agrippa  I. ,  and  of  the  younger 
Aristobulus  (Ant.  XVIII.  v.  4).  According  to 
Josephus,  she  married  first  of  all  Herod,  son  of 
Herod  the  Great  by  Mariamne,  daughter  of  Simon 
the  high  priest,  and  by  him  had  a  daughter  of  the 
name  of  Salome.  According  to  Ac  6",  and  prob- 
ably Mt  14^,  her  first  husband's  name  was  Philip 
(wh.  see).  Prompted  apparently  by  ambition,  she 
left  him  and  married  his  orother  Antipas.  It  was 
this  marriage  that  drew  upon  them  tne  rebuke  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  caused  the  tragedy  that 
followed  (Mt  148-",  Mk  6'^-i«) ;  and  it  was  Herodias' 
ambition  which  caused  Antipas  his  final  ruin. 
'  She  said  life  was  unbearable  for  them  if  Agrippa, 
who  came  to  her  husband  in  such  extreme  poverty, 
now  returned  a  king,  while  he  himself,  the  son  of 
a  king,  was  contented  with  a  private  life'  (Ant. 
XVIII.  vii.  1).  Her  pride  made  her  faithful  to  her 
husband  in  misfortune.  Josephus  represents  her  as 
saying  to  Caius,  when  he  told  her  that  it  was  only 
her  brother  who  prevented  her  from  sharing  the 
calamity  of  her  husband,  *  You  indeed,  O  em- 
peror !  say  this  in  a  magnificent  manner,  and 
as  becomes  you  ;  but  the  love  which  I  liave  for  my 
husband  hinders  me  from  partaking  of  the  favour 
of  your  gift ;  for  it  is  not  right  that  I,  who  have 
been  a  partner  in  his  prosperity,  should  forsake 
him  in  his  misfortunes.' 

(2)  Salome  was  the  name  of  the  daughter  of 
Herod  (Philip)  and  Herodias  who  danced  before 
Herod  Antipas  as  mentioned  Mt  14''^  and  Mk  6""'-'^ 
(but  cf.  reading  of  WH  in  v.=^).  She  married  (1) 
Herod  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  by  wliom  she 
had  no  children,  and  (2)  Aristobulus,  son  of  Herod  of 
Chalcis,  by  whom  she  had  three  children — Herod, 
Agrippa,  and  Aristobulus  (Ant.  xvili.  v.  4). 

(3)  Bernice  or  Berenice  (BepvU-r])  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  A^ppa  I.  She  was  bom  about 
the  year  28,  being  16  years  old  at  the  time  of 
her  father's  death  in  44  (Ant.  xix.  ix.  1).  She 
was  betrothed  first  to  Marcus,  son  of  Alexander 
the  alabarch,  but  seems  never  to  have  been 
married  to  him  (Ant.  XLX.  v.  1,  but  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  reading) ;  then  about  the  year 
41,  being  then  13  years  old,  she  was  married  by 
her  father  to  her  uncle  Herod,  for  whom  he 
obtained  from  Claudius  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis. 
By  him  she  had  two  sons,  Bemicianus  and  Hyr- 
canus (BJ  II.  xi.  6).  Herod  of  Chalcis  died  in 
48.  Bernice  then  lived  at  her  brother's  house, 
and  the  worst  rumours  wero  afloat  concerning 
their  relationship — rumours  which  reached  as  far 
as  Rome  (cf.  Juv.  Sat.  vi.  156-160:  '.  .  .  adamas 
notissimus  et  Beronices  in  digito  factus  pretiosior ; 
hunc  dedit  olim  Barbaras  incestae,  dedit  hunc 
A''rippa  sorori,  observant  ubi  festa  mero  pede 
sabbata  reges,  et  vetus  indulget  senibus  dementia 
porcis.  .  .  .').  In  order  to  allay  these  suspicions 
she  induced  Polemon,  king  of  Cilicia,  who  was 
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attracted  by  her  wealth,  to  be  circuiucised  and 
to  many  her.  But  she  soon  left  him,  Si  dcoXiuriav 
Josephns  tells  us,  and  returned  to  her  brother 
[Ant.  XX.  vii.  3).  About  the  year  58  we  find 
her  with  Agrippa  visiting  Festus  to  greet  him 
on  his  appointment,  and  so,  like  her  younger  and 
tH|uaUy  notorious  sister,  Drusilla,  listening  to  St. 
Paul.  *  It  may  be  noticetl  that  great  emphasis  is 
laid  on  her  presence.  She  was  one  who  coold 
always  attract  attention  to  herself  (Ac  25"-  ^  26*). 
The  next  that  we  hear  of  her  is  in  the  spring  of 
66.  She  was  in  Jerusalem  performing  a  5sazirite 
vow.  Horrified  by  the  massacre  which  Florus  had 
ordered,  she  attempted  to  stop  it,  first  sending  her 
attendants  to  Florus,  ultimately  appearing  herself 
(.so  it  was  said)  barefooted  before  mm.  The  only 
result  seems  to  have  been  that  the  soldiers  mur- 
dered their  victims  before  her  face  and  attempted 
to  kill  her.  But,  after  her  palace  was  burnt  by 
the  Jewish  populace,  she  became  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  Roman  cause  and  the  Flavian  dynas% 
(BJ II.  XV.  1,  xvii.  6*.  Already  in  68  there  seem 
to  have  been  intimate  relations  between  her  and 
Titus  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  2) ;  in  75  she  came  to  Rome  with 
her  brother,  and  the  intimacy  was  renewed.  She 
lived  in  the  Palatine  with  him,  behaved  as  his 
^vife  (rdrra  ijSrf  ws  Koi  yvri)  airoS  oIhto.  eroUi,  Dio 
Cass.  Ixri.  15),  and  was  said  to  have  been  promised 
marriage  (insiffnem  regirue  Bemiees  amorem  cui 
ftiam  nuptias  poUicUus  ferebatur.  Suet.  Tit.  7). 
But  the  unpopularity  of  the  connexion  persuaded 
Titus  that  he  must  give  her  up,  and  when  she 
returned  to  Rome  after  the  death  of  Vespasian 
he  took  no  notice  of  her  ('Berenicen  statim  ab 
urbe  dimisit  invitus  invitam,'  Suet.  loc.  cit. ;  Dio 
Cass.  Ixvi.  18 ;  and  Au.  Vict.  £pit.  10) ;  but  even  her 
fidelity  to  her  royal  lover  was  not  free  from  sus- 
picion, and  a  reputed  paramour  was  murdered  by 
the  orders  of  Titus.  After  this  period  she  vanishes 
from  history.  The  only  other  memorial  of  her  is 
an  inscription  found  at  Athens  (CIG  361 ;  C.  I. 
Att.  lU.  i.  556) — 

'H  ^ifX-ij  71  c|  'Apetov  rdyov  jcat  ^  ^uXij  Twr  %'  coi  o 
Srjfiot  'lovXiar  Bepeveimiy  ^aaOaaatw  fieydXrpf,  'lovklou 
'AypiTrra  ^<uri\ion  Ovyaripa  koI  fieydXuv  ^aaiXiuy  eiep- 
•yfTdiv  TTJs  r6\e(iK  iicyovor.   .   .   . 

A  simple  narrative  of  Bemiee's  life  is  really 
more  eloquent  than  any  comment.  She  was  the 
last  member  of  the  family  who  played  any  pro- 
minent part  in  history. 

(4)  Dkusilla  (Apoi-ffiWa)  was  the  youngest  of 
the  three  daughters  of  Agrippa  I.  She  was  bom 
about  the  year  38,  being  6  years  old  at  the 
time  of  her  fathers  death,  in  44  (Ant.  xix.  ix.  1) ; 
but  she  had  already  been  betrothed  by  her  father 
to  Epiphanes,  son  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Comma- 
gene.  He,  however,  refused  to  fulfil  his  promise 
to  be  circumcised,  and  the  marriage  never  took 
place.  Her  brother  at  the  completion  of  the  12th 
year  of  Claudius  (53)  received  from  the  emperor 
the  northern  part  of  Palestine,  and  then  gave 
Drusilla,  now  about  14  years  old,  in  marriage 
to  Azizus,  king  of  Emesa,  who  was  willing  to  be 
circumcised.  The  marriage  was  neither  happy 
nor  of  long  continuance.  Felix,  procurator  of 
Palestine,  a  freedman  who  had  the  distinction  of 
being  the  iiusband  of  three  queens  (Suet.  Claudius, 
28),  was  so  overcome  by  her  beauty  that  he  at- 
tempted to  gain  her  for  his  wife.  He  sent,  to 
effect  this  pxirpose,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Simon, 
a  Cyprian  by  birth,  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  'magician.'  She,  unhappy  in  her  mar- 
riage and  wishing  to  escape  her  sister  Bemiee's 
jesJousy,  deserted  her  husband  and  transgressed 
the  Jewish  law  so  far  as  to  consent  to  marry  a 
Gentile.  This  marriage  cannot  have  taken  place 
earlier  than  53  or  later  than  54,  for  in  the  first 
year  of  Xero  (54-55)  Azizus  died,  and  we  are  par- 


ticularly told  that  she  left  her  hosband.  Drusilla 
had  one  son  by  Felix,  called  A^ppa,  who  perished 
in  an  eruption  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  in  the  rei^  of 
Titus,  it  18  added  avw  t%  yvraiKt,  which  is  mter- 
preted  by  some  to  refer  to  his  mother,  by  others 
to  a  \>\ie  of  his  own. 

In  Ac  34**  we  are  told  how  Felix  ^vith  Drosilla 
his  own  wife  (t^  UAq.  yvfouci,  RV),  a  Jewess,  heajrd 
St.  Paul  speak  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  how,  when 
he  spake  of  righteousness,  and  self-restraint,  and 
judgment  to  come,  Felix  trembled. 

viiL  Chabacter  of  the  Herod  DrsAsxY. — 
In  conclusion,  it  will  be  convenient  to  sum  up 
some  characteristics  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Herods. 

(1)  In  the  first  place,  we  may  take  them  as 
typical  representatives  of  the  Beges  Socii  under 
the  empire.  Of  no  other  of  the  provinces  have 
we  the  same  detailed  information  as  of  the 
Jews  in  Josephns,  and  we  are  able  to  see  the 
system  of  what  we  should  call  '  Protected  states ' 
at  work.  The  kings  and  other  rulers  were  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  the  imperial  power ;  they  had 
no  right  of  making  war,  their  wills  were  only 
valid  when  confirmed  by  the  emperor ;  they  were 
expected  to  provide  auxiliary  troops  when  neces- 
sary. How  clearly  the  Herods  realized  the  limitar 
tions  of  their  power  is  shown  by  the  skilful  manner 
in  which  they  conciliated  the  Romans.  Within 
their  o\%ti  territory  they  were  supreme,  but  even 
here  they  were  liable  to  accusations  from  their 
subjects.  The  value  of  the  system  in  governing 
Orientals,  whose  character  was  so  dilticult  for 
Romans  to  understand,  may  be  realized  by  the 
contrast  aflbrded  to  the  government  of  the  pro- 
curators. If  Agrippa  had  lived  there  would  per- 
haps have  been  no  Je%rish  war. 

(2)  In  relation  to  Judaism  the  first  and  most 
obvious  characteristic  of  their  rule  is  the  Hellen- 
izing  influence  that  it  represented.  However  dis- 
tasteful to  a  large  number  of  the  people,  however 
alien  to  their  religious  spirit,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  influence  was  considerable.  It  produced 
the  inevitable  reaction  which  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  final  war,  but  it  modified  the  ideas  of  those 
even  who  resented  it.  For  Judaism  to  play  its 
part  in  the  world,  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  have 
some  contact  with  the  spirit  of  fiellenism ;  and 
that  the  Herods  gave  it. 

(3)  The  peculiar  character  and  influence  of  Anti- 
pater  and  his  descendants  nndonbtedly  .made 
Judaism  a  much  more  conspicuous  factor  in  the 
Graeco-Roman  world  than  it  would  have  been 
otherwise.  We  know  how  Cfesar  recognized  the 
Jews  as  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  people;  we 
know  how  from  him  they  obtained  recognition  of 
thefr  privileges  in  a  marked  way,  and  this  was  to 
a  considerable  extent  due  to  the  Herods.  More- 
over, the  social  influence  of  the  Herods  seems  to 
have  been  a  considerable  factor  in  extending 
Judaism  among  the  other  kings  of  the  East. 

(4)  And  how  far  were  the  Herodian  monarchy 
and  aspirations  a  natural  product  of  Judaism? 
They  were  not  absolutely  mconsistent  ^rith  its 
history,  they  were  in  keeping  with  its  higher 
aspirations.  From  the  days  ot  Solomon  temporal 
sovereignty  had  always  been  a  dream  of  many  of 
thepeople.  It  achieved  its  most  prominent  success 
in  Herod,  and  the  very  success  made  the  religious 
conscience  of  the  people  reject  it.  Ultimately, 
Christianity  and  Rabbinism  became  the  two  r«d 
products  of  "Jewish  history.  '  The  leaven  of  Herod ' 
was  felt  to  be  unsound. 

LiTERATims. — Our  aathoritieB  may  practicml^y  be  reduced  to 
two.  Jose^tH  has  nanrated  to  as  tiie  faistof7  of  the  wh«de 
Herod  fanmy  with  great  futoees,  and  to  supfdement  him  we 
hare  only  iaolated  refereiioes  in  ottier  wiitin».  A  hist(»]r  from 
TtaMmiif^^  sooiceB  is  eiren  by  Deroihoarg,  jFoiri  tur  Fkiitmr* 
et  to  gtogrufikU  de  to  Palettau.  Xodeni  aothotities  may 
{MractiaOly  be  confined  to  Schnier,  6«adUdUe  det  Jmditeken 
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VoUces  im  ZHlalter  Jegu  Christ  (there  is  an  English  transla- 
tion), wlio  ffives  full  references  to  all  authorities  ancient  and 
modern.  The  best  monographs  ore  by  Keim,  in  Sehenkel's 
Bibel-lexicon.  Accounts  of  the  Herods  are  given  by  Stanley 
and  Milinan,  and  there  is  a  popular  work  by  Farrar.  The 
articles  in  Smith's  DB  by  Westcott  are  good. 

A.  C.  Headlam. 

HERODIANS  ('llpuSiavol,  WH  -pyS-).— The  Hero- 
dians  are  mentioned  twicR  in  the  Gosj»els  (Mk  3*  in 
Galilee;  Mt  22'«=  Mk  12'^  in  Jerus.),  along  Avith  the 
Pharisees,  as  adversaries  of  Josus.  Some  of  the 
later  Church  Fathers  (c.g'.Tertullian)  regarded  them 
as  a  religious  party,  who  held  Herod  to  be  the 
Messiah  ;  but  this  is  altogether  improbable.  They 
were  apparently  a  political  party,  most  probably 
the  adherents  of  the  dynasty  of  Herod.  At  the 
death  of  Herod  (B.C.  4),  his  kingdom  was  divided 
among  his  sons,  Iduma-a,  Jud.ea,  and  Samaritis 
being  allotted  to  Archelaus.  When  Archelaus  was 
deposed  (a.d.  6  or  7),  a  Roman  procurator  was  put 
in  his  place,  and  thenceforward  .Tuda^a  continued 
under  procurators,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief 
interval,  during  which  Herod  Agrippa  I.  united 
under  his  sway  all  the  dominions  of  his  grand- 
father. It  was  doubtless  the  constant  desire  of 
the  family  of  Herod  to  restore  the  kingdom  of 
their  fatlier ;  and  the  Herodians  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  party  of  those  avIio  favoured  their 
pretensions.  They  were  neither  the  adherents, 
m  particular,  of  Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch  of 
Galilee,  nor  exactly  the  friends  of  Rome ;  but 
those  among  the  Jews  who,  in  more  or  less  veiled 
opposition  to  tlie  Roman  procuratorship,  as  well  as 
to  the  idea  of  a  pure  tlicocracy,  desired  the  restora- 
tion of  the  national  kingdom  under  one  or  other 
of  the  sons  of  Herod.  Their  alliance  with  the 
Pharisees  in  opposition  to  our  Lord  was  not  due  to 
religious  or  political  sympathy,  but  to  the  recogni- 
tion by  both  parties  that  Jesus  was  their  greatest 
common  foe.  The  question  regarding  the  tribute 
paid  to  Cajsar  (Mt  22'^  Mk  12")  was  skilfully 
calculated  to  draw  from  Him  an  answer  that 
would  either  lead  to  His  being  accused  of  sedition 
against  Rome  (Lk  20^),  or  discredit  Him  among 
the  people.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  Jesus,  the 
Pharisees,  who  combined  even  with  the  Sadducees, 
would  not  scruple  to  enter  into  a  temporary  alli- 
ance with  the  Herodians,  however  much  they  were 
opposed  to  their  religious  and  political  sentiments. 
(See  Keim,  Jesus  of  Nazara,  iii.  157  ft'.,  and  in 
Schenkel's  JSiic^^ca-.  iii.  65  If.)  D.  EATON. 

HERODIAS.— Sae  Herod,  pp.  353,  360^ 

HERODION  (RpoiSioiv,  WH-p^S-).— A  Christian 
mentioned  Ro  16",  apparently  a  Jew  (crvyyev-qs),  and 
perhaps  a  freedman  of  the  Herods.  See  Aris- 
TOBULUS,  vol.  i.  p.  148". 

HERON  (no^N  'dndphdh,  xo-po-opib^,  cJiaradrion). — 
This  word  designates  an  unclean  bird  (Lv  \\^^,  Dt 
14"*),  not  otherwise  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  but  suf- 
ficiently well  known  to  be  taken  as  a  type  of  a  class. 
The  LXX  rendering  simply  means  a  stcamp  bird. 
The  fact  of  the  occurrence  of  this  name  immediately 
after  nypq  stork,  and  followed  by  the  expression 
'  after  her  kind,'  gives  the  only  clue  we  have  to  the 
bird  intended.  Of  the  birds  suggested  by  various 
authorities,  as  the  eagle,  parrot,  and  sivaliow,  none 
would  go  in  a  group  with  the  stork.  The  heron, 
on  the  other  hand,  belongs  to  the  same  group,  and, 
unlike  the  stork,  of  which  only  one  species  is  found 
in  the  Holy  Land,  has  no  fewer  than  six  species 
of  the  genus  Ardea  alone.  The  most  common  of 
these  is  A.  cincrea,  L.,  the  Grey  Heron  (Arab. 
dilnkcleh  and  ghitrni'ik).  Less  common  is  A.  ]}ur- 
purea,  L.,  the  Purple  Heron;  A.  alba,  L.,  the 
White  Egret;  A.  garzctta,  L.,  the  Lesser  Egret; 
A.  bubtUcus,  Audouin,  the  Buff- backed  Heron  or 


White  Ibis  (Arab.  Abu-Bckr) ;  A.  ralloides,  Scop., 
the  Squacco  Heron.  There  are  also  three  other 
genera  'after  their  kind,'  Ardetta  minutn,  L.,  the 
Little  Bittern;  Nycticornx  griseus,  L.,  the  Night 
Heron  ;  and  Botaurus  stellnris,  L.,  the  Bittern.  In 
the  absence  of  a  l)etter  we  may  retain  the  rendering 
of  EV  '  heron.'     RVm  (Lv  ll'i")  gives  '  ibis: 

G.  E.  Post. 

HESHBON  (pay'n,  LXX  'Eae^dv,  'Ea^ibv,  Jos  2I»  B) 
('device'  or  'reckoning';  note  play  on  the  word 
in  Jer  48-  'in  H.  they  have  devised  .  .  .'). — The 
chief  city  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  captured 
by  the  Israelites  on  their  way  to  the  Jordan.  The 
defeat  of  Sihon  is  related  Nu  21''>--«  (E),  Dt  2"-3', 
referred  to  briefly  Dt  1*  3«  4<«  29^  Jos  9^"  122- «» 
1321.  'j?^  jifgj^j  923^  more  fully  in  Jephthah's  message 
to  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  Jg  IP®"^-.  In  these 
passages  Sihon  is  spoken  of  as  '  king  of '  or  '  dwell- 
ing in '  Heshbon.  In  the  distribution  of  the  land 
H.  is  assigned  to  Reuben  by  Moses,  Nu  32^'  *^  (E), 
and  Joshua,  Jos  13^"-  "•  -^  The  inheritance  of  Gad 
extended  from  H.  to  Ramath-mizpeh,  Jos  13^  (P) ; 
and  in  the  list  of  Levitical  cities  (Jos  2l8»  (P),  1  Oh 
6*^)  H.  is  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Gad. 

In  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  (Is  15'* 
168-  9,  Jer  48^-  ^- «  49")  H.  and  cities  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood are  mentioned  as  cities  of  Moab.  For 
these  passages,  and  the  reference  to  U.  in  the 
.song  quoted  Nu  21^'-,  see  MoAB  and  SlUOX.  The 
Jews  are  again  in  possession  of  H.  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  Jannajus  (Jos.  .^471^.  xill.  xv.  4,  where 
H.  is  described  as  in  the  country  of  Moab),  and 
the  surrounding  district  is  called  in  Herod's  time 
Essebonitis  {Ant.  XV.  viii.  5)  and  Sebonitis  (BJ II. 
xviii.  1).  Whether  in  the  account  of  places  taken 
by  Judas  Maccabteus  (1  Mac  5^-^,  Jos.  Ant.  xil. 
viii.  3)  H.  is  mentioned,  is  doubtful  [see  notes 
on  passage  in  1  Mac  (Camb,  Bible  for  Schools)  and 
the  various  readings  in  Niese's  Josephns]. 

In  the  Onomasticon  H.  ('Eo-^oOs)  is  described  as 
'urbs  insignis'  in  the  mountains,  20  miles  (Roman) 
from  the  Jordan.  The  name  occurs  as  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric  in  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon. 
St.  Sylvia  of  Aquitania  describes  Esebon  as  visible 
from  Mt.  Nebo,  wliich  is  confirmed  by  modern 
travellers,  and  adds  that  it  is  now  called  Exebon 
— an  interesting  piece  of  evidence  as  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  name  in  her  time  (Palestine 
Pilgrims  Text  Society,  vol.  i.  28).  In  the  life  of 
Saladin  in  the  same  series  (vol.  xiii.  p.  97)  occurs 
the  modern  name  Hesbun,  and  Abulfeda  mentions 
it  as  inhabited  (Geography,  Arabic  text,  edited  by 
Scliiers,  p.  129,  and  translated  by  Lestrange,  Pal. 
tinder  the  Moslems,  p.  456).  The  site  is  now 
covered  with  extensive  ruins,  chiefly  Roman,  and 
by  the  side  of  the  plateau  on  which  these  are 
situated  runs  a  stream  issuino;  from  a  cave,  at 
Avhich  the  tribes  in  the  neignbourhood  obtain 
water  for  themselves  and  their  cattle.  From  the 
stream  a  steep  winding  mountain-path  leads  up- 
wards to  the  city,  and  at  the  top  of  the  ascent 
passes  through  a  sort  of  passage  cut  through  the 
rocks,  about  3  or  4  yards  wide.     Buhl  (Palastina, 

&123)  remarks  that  in  a  brunch  of  Wfidy  Hesban, 
.W.  of  the  city,  are  traces  of  ancient  pools  and 
conduits.  It  requires  some  imagination  on  the 
part  of  travellers  to  identify  the  one  large  ruined 
reservoir  noted  by  them  with  '  the  pools  of 
Heshbon  by  the  gate  of  Bath-rabbim '  (Ca  7'') ;  but 
the  position  of  the  stream  outside  the  present 
ruins,  and  the  descriptions  given  above,  fully  illus- 
trate the  passage.  Further  information  may  be 
obtained  from  Reland's  Palestina,  containing  reli'. 
to  Talmud,  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  etc.  ;  Conder,  Heth 
and  Moab,  p.  125  If.  ;  PEF^t,  1882,  1888. 

A.  T.  Chapman. 
HESHMON  (po?'r;).— An  unknown  town  in  the 
extreme  south  of  j'udah,  Jos  IS-"^. 
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HETH  (letter).— See  Cheth. 

HETH  (nn,  etyiu.  and  meaning  unkno\vn). — 
According  to  J  (Gn  10^=1  Ch  1'^),  a  son  of  Canaan. 
P  (mistakenly,  as  Budde,  Stade,  Ed.  Meyer,  etc., 
think)  locites  Benfi-Heth  at  Manire  in  the  time 
of  Abraliara,  who  purchased  from  Ephron  the 
Bittite  the  cave  of  ilachpelah,  Gn  23**-  25">  49^. 
jThe  wives  of  Esau  are  aescribed  in  Gn  27'*  as 
'  daughters  of  Heth,'  a  designation  which  is 
identified  in  the  same  verse  with  '  daughters  of  the 
land'  and  in  28'-^  with  'daughters  of  Canaan.' 
'  It  appears  that  (c)'Brn  had  their  proper  seat  in 
the  north  (where  also  they  were  encountered  by 
AssjTians  from  time  of  Tiglath-pileser  I.  and  by 
Egyptians  from  time  of  Tahutmes  III.,  cf.  also 
Jg  3^,  Jos  IP),  but  that  individual  Hittites  were 
known  in  Israel  (cf.  besides  1  S  26«,  2  S  IP  etc.,  1  K 
9=*) ;  that  the  Hittites  were  regarded  (by  J  E  D)  as 
one  of  the  peoples  of  Canaan,  and  that  the  name 
even  came  to  be  used  in  a  more  general  sense  for 
Canaanites.  Only  in  P  do  they  appear  as  having 
a  deiinite  settlement  in  the  south '  (Oxf.  Heb.  Lex. ). 
.Sayce's  argument  for  the  presence  of  Hittites  in 
Hebron  is  disproved  by  Gray  (see  Expositor,  May 
1898,  p.  340  f.).  J.  A.  Selbie. 

HETHLON  (fi'?^-).— An  otherwise  unknown  city, 
named  in  Ezk  47^'  48^  as  situated  on  the  ideal 
northern  bovmdary  of  Israel,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hamath  and  Zedad  (cf.  Nu  34^).  Provided  the 
text  is  not  corrupt,  Hethlon  is  probably  (so  Furrer, 
ZDPV  viii.  27)  the  modem  Hextda  N.E.  of  Tripoli. 
The  LXX  has  in  Ezk  47^'  Trepicrxi-^ovaTi^  and  in  48^ 
irepiffxiiovTos.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  v.  Kasteren 
proposes  to  identify  Hethlon  with  the  modern 
Adlun  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kasimiyeh,  which 
he  takes  to  have  been  the  ideal  northern  boundary 
of  Israel.  Bertholet  (He^sekiel,  ad  loc.)  and  BuKl 
(GAP  66  f.)  are  inclined  to  favour  v.  Kasteren's 
identification.  F.  HOMMEL. 

HEWER  OF  WOOD.— The  Gibeonites,  for  their 
fraud  practised  upon  Joshua,  were  condemned  to 
become  '  hewers  of  wood  (csy  '5?r;)  and  drawers  of 
water '  for  the  congregation  (Jos  9-'-  -'^)  and  for  the 
house  of  God  (9-^)  or  altar  of  J"  (9-^).  The  phrase 
occurs  also  in  Dt  29^\  where  it  is  applied  to 
strangers  ser\-ing  indi\-idual  Israelites.  Perhaps  a 
more  accurate  translation,  and  one  that  better 
brings  out  the  menial  nature  of  the  occupation,  is 
'gatherers  of  firewood'  (see  Driver  on  Dt  29"); 
though  the  word  for  'hewers'  is  used  alone  in 
2  Ch  210  of  ^ijoge  ^^jj^t  ]iew  timber  for  building. 
See  Drawer  of  Water. 

HEXATEUCH.*— The  name  Hexateuch  is  now 
generally  given  by  critics  to  the  first  6  books  of 
(JT  on  the  analogy  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  name 
long  given  to  the  first  5.  The  object  of  the  change 
of  name  is  to  show  that  the  6  rather  than  the  5  form 
a  complete  literary  whole,  and  may  be  looked  upon 
as  one  book  in  6  parts.  It  is  not  intended  by  the 
title  either  to  exclude  the  possibility  that  the 
Hexateuch,  like  the  rest  of  OT,  was  subject  to  con- 
stant revision,  or  to  imply  that  the  sources  out  of 
which  it  was  compiled  are  necessarily  to  be  found 
only  in  these  books.  A  century  ago  it  was  a 
matter  of  common  belief  that  the  Pentateuch  was 
\vritten  by  Moses  ;  but  this  belief  never  rested  on 
anything  but  tradition,  and  will  not  bear  examina- 
tion. It  will  be  shown  that,  in  fact,  these  books  arei 
the  result  of  complicated  literary  processes  ex-\ 

*  In  this  article  the  following  abbreviations  are  used  : — J  = 
Jahwistic  document,  E  =  Elohistic  document,  .JE=J  and  E 
combined,  D=Deuteronomic  Code,  JED= JE  and  D  combined, 
P  =  Priestly  document,  P'i=the  Code  of  Holiness.  Ps=tbe  main 
work  of  P,  J»,  &,  etc.  =  the  schools  of  J,  E,  etc.,  R  =  Reviser,  at 
whatever  period. 


tending  over  a  long  period.  As  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship wul  be  thus  disproved  at  the  very  outset,  it 
requires  no  separate  discussion. 

i.  The  Composite  Character  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch.— This  is  proved  by  (a)  the  many  tinnecessary 
repetitions.  Thus  the  creation  of  beasts  and  Itirds 
is  related  in  Gn  1-'"'^  and  again  in  2^'^,  of  man  in 
1"  and  in  2f.  The  corruption  of  man  and  his 
threatened  punishment  are  descril>ed  in  6'"^,  and 
repeated  almost  immediately  afterwards  in  6"'" 
[see  Flood].  Abraham's  departure  from  his  native 
land  is  told  in  IF^  and  in  12''*'.  The  latter  cannot 
have  originally  referred  to  his  departure  from 
Haran,  which  was  not  his  native  land  (see  12'). 
The  statement  of  the  destruction  of  the  '  cities  of 
the  Plain '  and  Lot's  escape  in  19®  is  clearly  un- 
necessary after  the  detailed  account  of  the  events 
J'ust  given..  The  charge  given  to  Jacob  to  flee  to 
lis  uncle  L^ban  is  twice  related,  in  27*^"**  and  in 
28'"''.  So  in,  Josephs  early  history  is  the  passing 
of  the  trading  caravans,  and  his  being  taken  down 
into  Egypt,  cf.  372^-''  39'  with  37^  3».  The 
giving  of  names  to  certain  sacred  spots  is  in 
many  cases  twice  recorded,  e.g.  Beersheba  21^*** 
26^8-33,  Bethel  28i«---'  Zo"-^'.  We  have  even  three 
accounts  of  the  laughter  which  occasioned  the 
naming  of  Isaac  17'^  18'^  2P*  ^.  In  the  other  books 
we  find  similar,  though  less  frequent,  repetitions. 
The  name  J"  is  twice  revealed  to  Moses  Ex  S'^-i' 
6-"®.  The  naming  of  Meribah  and  the  events  which 
gave  rise  to  it  are  twice  related  Ex  17''^,  Nu  20'"'^. 
Of  the  incidents  of  the  manna  and  the  quails,  each 
occurs  twice  Ex  16,  Nu  11.  The  frequent  repetition 
of  similar  laws  throughout  the  legislative  portion 
of  Hex.  is  obvious  to  the  most  casual  reader.  We 
have  striking  examples  in  the  laws  for  the  burnt - 
oflering  Lv  1.  22i'-33,  the  thank-oflfering^  Lv  3.  7"-^'. 
In  Joshua  we  find  in  12'"*  13*"'-  two  descriptions  of 
the  territory  given  to  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes, 
quite  distinct  from  the  more  detailed  account  of 
uie  portions  assigned  to  the  separate  tribes  in 
1315-si  Tjjg  ^yay  jjj  ^vhich  Caleb  obtained  his 
portion  is  fully  narrated  in  14*"'^  and  stated  again 
as  though  a  fresh  fact  in  15'^,  and  enlarged  upon 
in  15'*""*.  The  lot  for  the  children  of  Joseph  is 
shortly  described  in  16''^,  and  then  given  again  in 
rather  greater  detail,  but  with  some  repetitions,  in 
w.*"^.  It  should  be  also  borne  in  mind  that  the 
number  of  repetitions,  of  which  in  any  case  this  is 
by  no  means  a  complete  list,  is  largely  increased  if 
we  regard  as  such  what  in  their  present  form 
appear  as  similar  incidents  occurring  on  different 
occasions.  Thus  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
three  deceptions  on  the  part  of  a  patriarch's  wife 
narrated  in  Gn  12'0""^  20'-'8  26'""  are  mere  variants 
of  the  same  story.  The  same  is  true  of  the  ex- 
pulsions of  Hagar  in  Gn  16.  21*"-'. 

(b)  Frequent  discrepancies  and  inconsistencies. — 
The  Creation  story  beginning  with  Gn  2^''  differs 
from  that  of  l'-2*"  in  almost  every  particular,  but 
most  notably  in  the  order  of  creation,  the  manner 
in  which  man  is  created,  and  in  the  creation  of  one 
single  woman  after  that  of  a  single  man.  The 
Flood  according  to  1^--  ''^  8^-  '**•  ^  lasted  54  days, 
according  to  7^  8*  at  least  150.  [For  other  discrep- 
ancies see  Flood].  Abraham's  incredulity  with 
reference  to  the  possibility  of  Isaac's  birth  is  men- 
tioned in  17'^  without  comment,  as  though  quite  a 
natural  thing.  Precisely  the  same  incredulity  on 
Sarah's  part  is  severely  reprimanded  in  18'-"'^  and 
a  different  occasion  and  explanation  of  Sarah's 
laughter  is  given  in  2P-''.  The  youth  of  Sarah 
implied  in  12'*"^  20'"^  is  inconsistent  with  Sarah's 
age  as  stated  in  17" ;  and  it  is  strange  that 
Abraham,  so  old  that  his  begetting  of  Isaac  is 
regarded  as  an  unheard  of  miracle  in  17'^  18", 
should  after  Sarah's  death  have  married  a  second 
wife,  and  had  several  children  25'"*.     The  caravan 
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which  Lought  Joseph  consisted  according  to  37^" 
39*  of  Ishmaelites,  according  to  31^-  ^  of  Midian- 
ites.  Often  totally  different  explanations  are  given 
of  the  same  name,  as  of  Issachar,  which  in  30'*- '"  is 
connected  with  the  hire  for  the  love-apples  given 
by  Leah  to  Rachel,  in  30"*  with  the  fare  given 
by  God  to  Leah  for  giving  her  handmaid  to  her 
husband.  In  3CP»  Zeoulun  is  so  named  because 
God  had  given  Leah  a  good  dowry  (^3I),  in  v,''*"'  to 
express  the  hope  that  Jacob  would  dwell  ("^at)  with 
her.  Joseph  is  so  called  in  3CP  because  God  had 
taken  away  (»]D»<)  Rachel's  reproach,  in  ver,'**  in  the 
hope  that  J"  would  add  (id')  another  son.  In  32* 
Malianaim  is  so  called  because  of  the  companies  of 
angels  which  Jacob  met  there,  in  32^"*"  there  is  a 
signiticant  mention  of  the  two  companies  of  people, 
flocks,  etc.,  that  were  with  Jacob.  In  the  early 
history  of  Exodus  we  find  a  certain  number  of 
incidents  which  imply  that  the  Israelites  were 
living  among  the  Egyptians,  as  the  story  of  the 
midwives  l^^-^a^  and  especially  the  events  of  the 
Passover  night,  •when  the  houses  of  the  Israelites 
had  to  be  marked  12"-  *^,  and  the  Israel  itish  women 
were  able  to  ask  for  jewels  of  their  Egyptian 
neighbours  12*'-  ^.  In  many  other  passages  the 
Israelites  are  described  as  living  in  Goshen,  a 
country  quite  separate  from  the  rest  of  Egypt,  and 
distinguished  by  immunity  from  plagues  (see  esp. 
Gn  46*',  Ex  8^  '^).  The  law  requiring  that  altars 
should  be  made  of  earth  or  unhewn  stones.  Ex  20^, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  directions  given  so  soon 
after  for  the  altar  of  acacia  wood  overlaid  with 
brass  in  27*"* ;  and  the  pennission  to  erect  such 
altars  as  the  first  in  every  place  where  J"  should 
record  His  name,  implying  a  large  number  of 
sanctuaries,  does  not  accord  with  the  frequent 
directions  in  Dt  that  offerings  should  be  made 
only  in  the  place  which  J"  should  choose,  Dt  12^"** 
etc.  Many  other  inconsistencies  of  the  same  kind 
will  be  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  article.  [See 
Exodus,  Leviticus]. 

(c)  Want  of  continuity  and  order  in  the  narra- 
tive.— A  history  of  Noah  should  have  begun,  not  at 
Gn  6*,  but  certainly  before  6*,  and  most  probably 
before  5-^.  A  history  of  Noah's  sons  Gn  10* 
should  have  included  9*^'^.  In  Gn  20*  '  Abraham 
journeyed  from  thence,^  should  naturally  have 
followed  some  statement  mentioning  the  place 
where  he  was,  instead  of  a  chapter  dealing  -with 
the  history  of  Lot.  Cli.  35*  implies  that  Jacob  had 
just  returned  from  Paddan-aram,  and  precludes 
the  events  of  ch.  34.  At  any  rate,  it  is  out  of  place 
after  the  revelation  in  35*.  In  37"''  '  Joseph  being 
seventeen  years,'  etc.,  in  the  present  text  follows 
what  is  evidently  the  beginning  of  a  history,  or 
more  proliably  a  genealogy,  of  Jacob.  Ex  7*-*2 
follows  awkwardly  after  7*"^.  It  Avould  be  naturally 
at  tlie  first  interview  that  Pharaoh  would  demand  a 
wonder.  Ch.  11^,  in  which  Moses  speaks  as  a  matter 
of  course  to  Pharaoh,  comes  strangely  after  10^,  in 
which  he  agrees  never  to  see  Pharaoh's  face  again. 
In  the  Sinaitic  narrative  as  it  now  stands,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  any  intelligent  idea  of 
the  order  of  events.  In  Ex  19  alone,  Moses,  the 
old  man  of  80,  ascends  and  descends  the  mount 
no  fewer  than  4  times  19^-  ''■  «''•  "•>•  *•••  *»•  =».  Ch.  20 
follows  very  abruptly  upon  19^.  Moses  ascends 
again  apparently  in  20-*,  and  no  fewer  than  3  times 
in  ch.  24,  without  any  descent  being  mentioned 
between  24^-  *^-  **.  In  ch.  33  there  is  obviously  no 
connexion  between  vv.*^  and**,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  the  connexion  between  vv.'^'**  and  the  rest  of 
the  chapter,  and  throughout  there  is  a  want  of  any 
definite  order  in  the  various  pleadings  of  Moses 
with  God.  Lv  26^^  marks  the  conclusion  of  the 
Sinaitic  legislation,  and  yet  other  cases  follow  in 
ch.  27,  and  a  second  similar  conclusion  is  given  at  the 
close,  27H     Nu  7*"'  seems  to  imply  that  prepara- 


tions for  the  journey  from  Sinai  were  made  directly 
after  the  completion  and  consecration  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  room  is 
left  for  the  legislation  contained  in  the  whole  of 
Leviticus.  The  account  of  the  spies  in  ch.  13  and 
the  rebellion  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  in  ch. 
16  involve  numerous  petty  difficulties  if  read  as  con- 
tinuous narratives  (see  below,  iii.  2.  C).  The 
writing  of  Moses'  song  in  Dt  3F-^  and  of  the  law  in 
SI''*'*  are  clearly  out  of  place,  the  former  referring 
to  the  following  chapter,  the  latter  to  the  laws 
given  in  previous  chapters.  The  breaks  in  Joshua 
are  not  so  obvious  at  first  sight,  but  a  careful 
reader  will  see  that  the  book  represents  two 
different  conceptions  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan — 
one  a  rapid  and  complete  conquest  of  almost  the 
wliole  land  under  Josnua,  and  a,  subsequent  allot- 
ment of  the  conquered  portions ;  the  other  a 
gradual  settlement  carried  out  by  the  independent 
action  of  several  tribes,  an  allotment  having  taken 
place  before  the  conquest.  The  latter  conception 
IS  more  in  agreement  with  Jg  I.  But  the  accounts 
in  Joshua  which  embody  these  two  ideas  have 
been  so  carefully  interwoven  that  if  that  book 
stood  alone  it  would  be  difficult  to  found  an  argu- 
ment upon  them. 

^(d)  Differences  of  style  and  conception. — These, 
especially  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  special 
phraseology,  will  be  treated  more  fully  at  a  later 
stage  of  the  inquiry.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
present,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  already  said 
of  the  Bk.  of  Joshua,  to  point  out  two  very  striking 
examples.  (1)  Notice  the  very  remarkable  differ- 
ence in  the  whole  tone  and  character  of  the  two 
Creation  stories,  Gn  1-2^  and  2**'  etc.  The  first 
describes  creation  as  taking  place  in  a  systematic 
order,  reaching  its  climax  in  man  created  vuile  and 
female,  everything  being  made  out  of  nothing  by  a 
separate _^a^  of  almighty  God.  In  the  second,  all 
other  things  belonging  to  the  earth  (the  heavenly 
bodies  are  not  mentioned)  are  made,  after  the 
existence  of  the  first  man,  in  the  order  best  suited 
for  his  wants,  ending  in  the  creation  of  woman. 
Men  at  least  are  moulded  out  of  another  material, 
the  first  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  the 
first  woman  out  of  a  rib  taken  from  her  husband. 
J"  walks  and  talks  almost  as  a  man  with  men.  / 
The  first  account  is  in  form  artificial  and  rhythmical,' 
the  second  graphic  and  picturesque.  (2)  We  may 
observe  the  same  kind  of  ditierence  in  the  concep- 
tion of  Moses.  According  to  Ex  15*-  4*"-*"  he  is 
indeed  an  able  and  practical  leader,  but  a  weak 
and  timid  speaker,  who  is  allowed  to  engage  Aaron 
as  his  spokesman.  In  Dt  he  appears  as  the  most 
fluent  and  eloquent  speaker  of  the  Bible. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  these  facts  taken 
together  form  an  irresistible  argument  for  the 
belief  that  the  Hex.  was  compiled  from  a  variety 
of  sources.  It  has  been  sometimes  suggested  that 
Moses  compiled  Genesis,  but  actually  wrote  the 
last  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  'fhis  does  not 
meet  the  facts  of  the  case,  because,  as  already 
seen,  the  same  phenomena  whidi  prove  Genesis  to 
be  a  compilation  and  not  an  original  work  appear 
abundantly  in  Exodus,  and  evidently  enough  in 
the  other  books  of  the  Hexateucli.  The  com- 
pilation must  therefore  have  taken  place  consider- 
ably after  the  time  of  Moses. 

ii.  Method  of  Compo.sition. — A.  Three  views 
at  least  are  possible,  which  Ave  may  call  (1)  con- 
glomeration or  crystallization,  (2)  expansion,  (3) 
stratification. 

(1)  The  first  would  imply  that  a  number  of 
fragments,  handed  down  either  in  writing  or  by 
oral  tradition,  were  collected  tygether  so  as  tx) 
form  a  literary  whole.  If  the  fragments  were 
collected  at  one  single  time  the  process  might 
aptly  be  called  conglomeration.     Crystallization 
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becomes  tlie  more  appropriate  term  if  we  suppose 
that  the  fragments  were  gathered  by  degrees 
round  some  earlier  nucleus.  In  fact  it  approaches 
more  or  less  closely  to  (2).^ 

(2)  The  second  hypothesis  is  that  a  small  original 
document,  or  a  very  definite  oral  tradition,  was 
expanded  by  frequent  revision  at  subsequent 
periods. 

(3)  Stratification  is  intended  to  imply  that 
certain  more  or  less  independent  documents,  dealing 
largely  with  the  same  series  of  events,  were  com- 
posed at  diti'erent  periods,  or,  at  any  rate,  under 
different  auspices,  and  were  afterwards  combined, 
so  that  our  present  Hex.  contains  these  several 
different  literary  strata. 

There  is  probably  some  degree  of  truth  in  all 
these  hypotheses,  but  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  last  most  nearly  expresses  the 
truth,  and  with  some  modifications  it  is  the 
accepted  theory  of  the  great  body  of  modem  critics. 
The  necessary  modifications  are  :  (a)  that  each 
stratum,  before  its  incorporsttion  into  the  united 
work,  was  subject  to  more  or  less  revision,  and  in 
some  cases  considerable  expansion  from  time  to 
time  ;  {b)  that  the  combination  of  the  several  strata 
was  itself  a  gradual  process,  some  being  already 
combined  before  others  had  been  produced  ;  (c)  that 
the  whole  when  combined  was  subject  to  editorial 
revision  ;  (d)  that  certain  fragments  remain  which 
probably  did  not  originally  belong  to  any  of  these 
larger  strata,  but  have  been  connected  with  them 
either  by  the  original  craters  or  by  later  revisers. 

B.  The  main  grounds  for  accepting  this  third 
hypothesis  (stratification)  are  :  (1)  that  the  various 
literaiy  pieces,  with  very  few  exceptions,  will  be 
found  on  examination  to  arrange  themselves  by 
common  characteristics  into  comparatively  few 
groups ;  (2)  that  an  original  consecution  of  narra- 
tive may  be  frequently  traced  between  what  in 
their  present  form  are  isolated  fragments.  This 
vnll  be  better  understood  by  the  following  illus- 
tration. Let  us  suppose  a  problem  of  this  kind : 
Given  a  patchwork  quilt,  explain  the  character  of 
the  original  pieces  out  of  which  the  bits  of  stuff  com- 
posing the  quilt  were  cut.  First,  we  notice  that, 
however  well  the  colours  may  blend,  however  nice 
and  complete  the  whole  may  look,  many  of  the 
adjoining  pieces  do  not  actually  agree  in  material, 
texture,  pattern,  colour,  or  the  like.  Ergo,  they 
have  been  made  up  out  of  very  different  pieces  of 
stuff.  So  far,  we  have  only  proved  what  may  tui'n 
out  to  be  the  first  hypothesis  of  those  given  above,  a 
conglomeration  of  fragments.  But  suppose  that 
we  further  discover  that  many  of  the  bits,  though 
now  separated,  are  like  one  another  in  material, 
texture,  etc.,  we  may  conjecture  that  these  may 
have  been  cut  out  of  one  piece.  But  we  shall 
prove  this  beyond  reasonable  doubt  if  we  find  that 
several  bits  when  unpicked  fit  together,  so  that 
the  pattern  of  one  is  continued  in  the  other  ;  and, 
moreover,  that  if  all  of  like  character  are  sorted 
out  they  form,  say,  four  groups,  each  of  which 
was  e^•idently  once  a  single  piece  of  stuff,  though 
parts  of  each  are  found  missing  because,  no  doubt, 
they  have  not  been  required  to  make  the  whole. 
But  we  make  the  analogy  with  the  Hexat«ucli  even 
closer,  if  we  further  suppose  that  in  certain  parts 
of  the  quilt  the  bits  belonging  to,  say,  two  of  these 
groups  are  so  combined  as  to  form  a  subsidiary 
pattern  within  the  larger  pattern  of  the  whole 
quilt,  and  had  evidently  been  sewn  together 
before  being  connected  with  other  parts  of  the 
quilt ;  and  we  may  make  it  even  closer  still,  if  we 
suppose  that,  besides  the  more  important  bits  of 
stuff,  smaller  embellishments,  borderings,  and  the 
like,  had  been  added  so  as  to  improve  the  general 
effect  of  the  whole. 

C.  It  will  now  be  shown  that  this  view  of  the 
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composition  of  the  Hexateuch  is  borne  out  by  an 
examination  of  the  books.  To  do  so  we  will  first 
call  attention  to  a  few  isolated  facts,  the  bearing 
of  which  on  the  general  question  will  afterwards 
appear.  ( 1 )  It  is  obvious  to  the  most  casual  reader 
that  the  Bk.  of  Dt,  speaking  generally,  differs 
strikingly  in  style  and  character  from  the  other 
books  of  the  Hexateuch.  It  produces  when  read 
a  different  impression,  just  as  St.  John  produces  a 
different  impression  from  the  other  Gospels.  On 
examination  we  discover  that  this  difference  of 
impression  is  chiefly  due  to  its  highly  spiritual 
tone  and  its  constant  appeal  to  the  emotions.  (2) 
In  Ex  20^'-23.  24*"*  we  find  a  definite  body  of  laws, 
religious  and  civil,  both  marked  by  their  singularly 
primitive  character,  described  as  written  in  a  book, 
and  marking  the  basis  of  a  special  covenant  between 
God  and  man.  (3)  Throughout  a  large  part  of 
Exodus,  the  whole  of  Leviticus,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Numbers,  we  meet  M-ith  a  large  number  of 
laws,  mainly  ritual,  but  partly  civil,  marked,  how- 
ever, throughout  by  a  sameness  of  tone  and  spirit, 
the  stress  being  always  laid  on  ceremonial  obser- 
vances. Thus  we  find  three  distinct  codes — the 
Covenant  code  (C),  the  Deuteronomic  (D),  the 
Levitical  or  Priestly  (P).  "These  will  be  found  on 
comparison  to  differ,  not  only  in  general  tone  and 
spirit,  but  also  in  several  definite  details,  both  in 
their  religious  and  ci\al  portions.  For  instance,  j 
compare  C's  altar  of  earth  or  rough  stone  (Ex 
20^"*)  with  P's  elaborate  altar  of  acacia  wood 
overlaid  with  brass  (27^'*),  the  offerer  apparently 
himself  the  priest  in  C  (Ex  20^)  with  the  Le\'it€s 
all  priests  in  D  (Dt  18^  etc.),  and  the  elaboration  of 
High  Priest,  Priests  and  Levites  of  P,  as  frequently 
throughout  Leviticus,  etc.  Notice  the  differences  ^^J5>i 
in  the  feasts  both  in  number  and  character  :  in  C  ii***"^^ 
three,  entirely  agricultural,  depending  in  time  on 
the  season,  namely.  Unleavened  Bread,  Harv-est, 
Ingathering,  Ex  23""^^  (lo**  appears  to  be  a  later 
interpolation,  cf.  34~) ;  in  D  also  three  :  Passover 
and  Unleavened  Bread,  Weeks,  Booths,  Dt  16, 
mainly  agricultural,  but  the  first  in  part  historical 
as  a  memorial  of  the  departure  from  Egj'pt  in 
haste,  the  last  two  still  dependent  on  the  seasons, 
yy  9. 13^  Qj.  ^}jg  second  only  relatively  fixed  if  the 
Passover  is  to  be  identified  with  the  beginning  of 
hars-est ;  in  P  six  holy  seasons,  besides  the  Sabbath, 
mentioned  in  the  same  category  :  Passover,  Wave- 
sheaf,  Weeks,  Trumpets,  Day  of  Atonement, 
Booths,  Lv  23.  Two  of  these  only.  Wave-sheaf 
and  Weeks,  are  solely  agricultural,  the  last  partly 
agricultural  and  partly  historical.  The  meaning  of 
Trumpets  isnotexplained ;  the  Passover  is  historical, 
the  Day  of  Atonement  purely  religious.  The  law 
of  the  manumission  of  slaves  presents  similar  con- 
trasts. In  C  (Ex  21--^)  the  Hebrew  slave,  bought 
as  a  matter  of  course,  after  six  years"  servitude  is 
allowed  to  go  free,  but  without  the  Avife  procured 
for  him  by  his  master  and  the  children  bom  in 
servitude.  If  from  lave  of  these  or  his  master  he 
elects  to  stay,  his  ear  is  bored,  and  he  becomes  his 
master's  slave  for  ever.  In  D  (Dt  15^'^*)  the  Hebrew 
slave  who,  in  spile  of  his  slavery,  is,  being  a  Hebrew, 
his  master's  brother,  after  six  years'  servitude  (or 
possibly  such  of  them  as  remained  till  the  Sab- 
batical year,  cf.  15^'^^)  is  to  be  manumitted  Avith 
liberal  presents  in  gratitude  for  his  great  service. 
Nothing  is  said  of  his  wife  and  children,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  they  were  to  be  manumitted 
too.  If  from  love  for  his  master  and  his  master's 
family  he  elects  to  stay,  he  is  treated  as  in  C.  In 
P  (Lv  25*^^)  if  a  Hebrew,  here  called  a  brother,  is 
sold  into  slavery  through  poverty  (it  is  not  con- 
ceived possible  under  any  other  circimistances),  he 
is  not  to  be  treated  as  a  slave  at  all,  but  as  a 
hired  servant.  He  is  to  be  manumitted  u-ith  his 
ifife  and  children  in  the  year  of  jubilee.when  he 
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returns  to  his  family  and  family  possessions,  which 
are  then  restored  to  him.  But,  even  before  this, 
any  relative  had  the  power  to  redeem  him,  or  he 
might  redeem  himself.  Slaves  proper  were  to  be 
only  from  the  heathen  around,  or  from  the  stranger 
that  sojourned  with  them,  and  these  were  an 
absolute  ix)ssession  and  heirloom. 

That  these  three  laws  here  contrasted  belong  to 
difl'erent  dates  is  obvious.  The  similarity  of  form 
makes  it  equally  clear  that  they  are  different 
versions,  by  revision,  of  the  same  law.  The  order 
of  dates,  both  with  respect  to  these  and  the  re- 
ligious laws  before  compared,  is  easily  determined. 
The  natural  order  is  from  the  simpler  to  the  more 
elaborate  ritual,  from  the  more  barbarous  to  the 
kindlier  treatment  of  fellow-countrymen.  We 
should  expect  that  in  course  of  time  feasts  would 
be  added,  and  for  the  sake  of  general  convenience 
their  dates  more  delinitely  fixed,  and  the  priesthood 
become  more  ordered  ana  defined.  We  know,  too, 
that,  as  the  danger  of  foreign  invasion  increased, 
the  idea  of  a  nation  and  of  a  religion  both  abso- 
lutely different  from  all  others  became  more  and 
more  prominent,  and  hence  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  treatment  of  the  foreigner  and  the 
Israelite  is  a  characteristic  of  late  date  (cf.  Neh 
13JS-31).  -^ve  gather,  then,  that  C,  D,  P  is  the 
historical  order  of  these  codes.  It  will  be  seen 
on  examination  how,  in  almost  every  particular, 
D  marks  a  transition  between  C  and  F  in  the 
law  of  manumission.  In  C  the  treatment  of  slaves 
is  harsh.  They  are  regarded  as  little  better  than 
the  absolute  property  of  their  masters.  They 
have  only  the  one  chance  of  freedom,  which,  if 
they  have  married  in  slavery,  can  only  be  accepted 
at  the  cost  of  breaking  the  sacred  ties  of  family. 
In  D  this  harshness  almost,  if  not  entirely,  dis- 
appears. It  is  suggested  that  the  master  might 
treat  his  slave  so  kindly  that  the  latter  Avould, 
apart  from  all  other  considerations,  prefer  his 
service  to  liberty,  and  if  he  did  not  the  master  was 
to  reward  him  liberally.  But  if  the  slave  elected 
to  remain  he  had  no  second  chance  of  liberty.  In 
P  the  kindness  hinted  at  in  D  becomes  a  legal  re- 
quirement. The  Hebrew  slave  had  always  through 
redemption  a  chance  of  liberty,  and  could  not 
legally  remain,  even  nominally,  a  slave  after  the 
year  of  jubile.  The  perpetual  servitude  of  a 
Hebrew  Avas  in  no  case  permissible. 

D.  How  are  these  three  codes  related  to  the  narra- 
tive portions  of  the  Hexateuch  ?  We  may  begin  by 
examining  Genesis.  We  find  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  Ixjok  is  divided  into  groups  of  longer  or 
shorter  pieces,  generally  paraj'rajms  or  chanters, 
distinguished  respectively  by  the  almost  exclusive 
use  of  Elohim  or  J"  as  the  name  of  God.  As  the 
latter  is  the  ordinary  word  throughout  the  other 
books  of  the  Bible,  it  suggests  at  once  that  Elohim 
is  purposely  used  in  those  sections  where  it  occurs, 
because,  according  to  Ex  3""''  6-"**,  the  name  J"  was 
first  revealed  to  Moses  in  Midian,  and  it  seemed 
improper  to  anticipate  the  name,  even  in  the 
narrative  poi-tions  of  an  earlier  period.  Further,  it 
shows  that  this  scruple  was  felt  by  one  or  more 
writers,  but  not  by  all.  The  theory  advocated  by 
some  opponents  of  biblical  criticism,  that  the  names 
are  usetl  by  the  same  writer  with  special  reference 
to  the  subject  in  liand,  Elohim  representing  the 
God  of  power,  J"  the  God  of  love,  or  other  such  dis- 
tinctions, does  not  tally  with  the  facts.  Why  in  two 
naiTatives  both  dealing  with  Creation,  and  in  two 
narratives  both  dealing  with  Abraham  and  Sarah's 
deceit,  should  Elohim  be  used  in  one  of  them  and 
J"  in  the  other?  But  in  other  sections  the  name 
of  God  either  seldom  occurs,  or  Elohim  is  used  by 
or  to  strangers,  in  which  case  J"  is  on  other 
grounds  inappropriate ;  or  again,  in  certain  sections 
the   two   names    seem    to    be  used   indifl'erently. 


Again,  beyond  Ex  6,  the  name  of  God  is  of  less 
use  as  a  criterion,  because  Elohim  occurs  seldom. 
We  will  provisionally  designate  the  group  of 
pa.ssage8  in  which  J"  is  used  as  J,  those  in  which 
Elohim  is  used  as  E.  On  further  examination  we 
discover  that  while  J  is,  generally  speaking,  con- 
sistent in  style  and  character,  E,  on  the  other  hand, 
falls  into  two  very  distinct  groups.  One  of  them, 
which  we  will  call  provisionally  Y^,  is  very  much 
like  J  in  general  cliaracter  and  in  the  subjects 
with  which  it  deals,  and,  moreover,  has  in  many 
parts  been  combined  presumably  with  J.  The 
other,  E^,  is  entirely  unlike  either  of  these  in 
style,  but  Avill  be  found  on  further  examination  to 
bear  in  point  of  language  .and  character  a  close 
affinity  to  the  P  code.  This  is  shown  partly  by  the 
love  for  ceremonial  law,  as  the  Sabbath  (Gn  '2^-  '*), 
the  provision  against  eating  blood  (Gn  9*),  the  rite 
of  circumcision  (17,  etc.);  but  even  more  remark- 
ably by  the  use  of  the  characteristic  vocabulary 
and  style  of  P.  For  example,  in  Gn  1-2^  'after  his 
(her  or  their)  kind'  occurs  very  frequently  as  well 
as  in  6^  7'*.     It  also  occurs  in  Lv  ll^-aa  (9  times), 


upon  the  earth  (or  ground),'  Gn  r-"'"^*'  H^  78.  u.21 
[contrast  7^  of  J],  Lv  ll«-«.  We  see,  then,  that 
the  most  characteristic  phrases  of  Gn  1-2^  occur  not 
only  in  similarly  characterized  {i.e.  W)  passages  of 
Genesis,  but  also  in  the  code  of  P.  \V  e  are  thus 
justified  in  regarding  P  and  E^  as  parts  of  a  single 
source,  and  in  future  we  shall  understand  P  as  in- 
cluding both.  If  we  examine  the  narrative  por- 
tions of  Exodus  and  Numbers,  we  find  the  same 
phenomena,  except  that  as  here  J"  is  most  fre- 
quently used  as  the  name  of  God  after  Ex  3,  it 
becomes  more  difficult  to  distinguish  J  and  E.  P 
can  usually  be  separated  with  little  difficulty- 
because  of  its  very  marked  character.  Now,  if  we 
compare  C  with  J  and  E,  we  find  that  it  bears  close 
affinities  in  point  of  language  to  both,  so  that  we 
may  call  it  JE,  meaning  thereby  that  in.  its  final 
form  it  is  probably  a  combination  of  both,  and  we 
shall  further  find  it  convenient  to  use  this  expres- 
sion  for  the  present  for  the  J  and  E  elements 
generally,  without  at  this  stage  making  any 
attempt  to  distinguish  them.  We  shall  find  that 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  narratives,  as  distinct 
from  the  laws,  of  Exodus  and  Numbers  belong  to 
JE,  whereas,  with  special  exceptions,  the  legal 
portions  belong  to  P.  In  the  last  chapters  of  Dt 
and  in  the  whole  of  Joshua  we  find  elements  of 
JE.  In  the  latter  book  we  also  find  elements 
which  connect  it  with  D  (see  below  iii.  1.  C).  It 
should  be  observed  that  not  onlj'  do  we  find  here 
and  there  difl'erent  separate  pieces  in  the  Hexa- 
teuch, shown  by  their  characters  to  belong  to  these 
three  sources,  P,  D,  JE,  but  the  pieces  will  often 
be  found  connected  together  by  an  obvious  contin- 
uity of  subject  when  pieced  together,  like  the  bits 
of  patchwork  in  the  illustration  with  which  we 
started.      For   example,   if  we  read  continuously 

Gn  ll«7-32  12'"'**  136"- lib.  12a  Jgla.  3.  15-16  \r     J <J2»  2 1 '»• '">-* 

23.  25''"^^,  passages  mainly,  on  other  grounds, 
attributed  to  P,  we  get  an  almost  continuous  and 
complete,  though  very  concise,  account  of  Abra- 
ham s  life.  When  we  consider  the  number  of 
revisions  which  the  books  of  OT  must  have  j)assed 
through,  this  is  remarkable,  and  shows  what  a 
8tron<'  inclination  the  composers  and  editors  must 
have  had  to  preserve  everything  which  they  found, 
iii.  Characteristics  of  the  different 
Sources.— What  has  hitherto  been  said  is  little 
more  than  a  statement  of  what  has  been  proved  by 
the  critical  investigation  of  some  three-quarters  of 
a  century.  A  really  satisfactory  proof  can  only  be 
obtained  by  one  who  has  the  patience  to  work  out 
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the  problem  step  bv  step  for  himself.  But  to  do 
this  adeqaately  a  mller  account  of  the^o  sources 
is  necessarj-.  For  the  convenience  of  the  critical 
student  these  will  now  be  taken  in  their  order  of 
ditticultv,  the  first  being  that  which  can  be  most 
easily  distinguished,  and  so  with  the  rest. 

1.  D. — --1.  Characteristics  o/"Z>. — As  already  ob- 
served,(a)  the  larger  traits  oft)  are  very  easily  recog- 
nized. A  serious  student  cannot  fail  to  notice  the 
hortatory  character  of  Dt.its  tone  of  gentle  pleading, 
its  spirituality  as  re^rds  both  God  and  man.  Grod 
has  no  outward  and  visible  form  (Dt4^) ;  God  is 
near  man,  and  His  law  is  within  man's  heart  (30"'**); 
man's  relation  to  God  is  by  nothing  more  truly 
expressed  than  by  love  (6*  10'-).  The  heart  nee<fs 
circumcision  ( 10^*  30*).  lit  may  be  called  the  Grospel 
of  the  Hexateuch.  Comparatively  little  import- 
ance is  attached  to  religious  ceremony.  Though 
opposed  to  anthropomorphism,  the  ^^Titer  expresses, 
in  a  very  marked  way,  the  personality  of  Gkni  in 
lauiguage  which  implies  anthropopathic  views ; 
notice  esp.  5"  6^.  (6)  The  aims  and  contents  of  Dt 
are  equally  characteristic.  It  seeks  emphatically 
to  establish  the  worship  of  one  God  (6*),  and 
enjoins  the  absolute  destruction  of  all  \'isible  re- 
presentations of  J"  as  weU  as  of  heathen  gods,  the 
first  by  implication  (4^),  the  second  bv  reiterated 
statement  ^7'^  etc.  I?-'  etc.),  the  abolition  of  all 
places  of  worship  except  the  one  sanctuars*  chosen 
by  God  ( 125-"-  "•  »-  !*•  ^  16-  «  etc. ).  Here,  and  here 
alone,  they  were  to  otter  their  sacrifices  and  keep 
their  feasts,  (c)  Among  the  institutions  contem- 
plated, or  perhaps  we  should  rather  sav  described, 
by  Dt  are  a  monarchy  (17'*'^),  a  proplietic  order 
(18^—),  a  priesthood  of  Levites;  that  is  to  say, 
every  Levite  is  a  priest  without  distinction ;  the 
phrase  'the  priests  the  Le\Tlt«s'  occurs  frequently 
(17"  181  et<j  )  (^)  j/,g  styi^  o/  Dt  is  smooth  and 
flowing,  tending  to  redundancy,  generally  pleasing 
to  the  ear,  but  at  times  perhaps  a  little  tedious. 
Notice  especially  the  accumulation  of  synonyms, 
or  of  words  of  the  same  class.  Such  phrases  as 
'  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,'  etc.  ;  '  the 
ordinances,  the  statutes,  and  the  judgments' ;  'the 
stranger,  the  taidow,  and  the  fatherless,'  are  fre- 
quent. There  is,  too,  a  constant  repetition  of 
favourite  phrases  (see  below,  B  (2)). 

B.  Language  of  D. — We  shall  find  it  convenient 
to  distinguish  (1)  favourite  words,  especially  where 
one  synonym  is  used  in  preference  to  another ;  (2) 
characteristic  phrases  and  expressions.  Under  (1) 
notice  especially  Horeb  (for  Sinai),  rrrx  'a  maid- 
servant '  ( -.r'tv  only  in  28®) ;  uprr,  the  tmusual  word 
for  '  sin'  (the  common  form  nKrr  occurs  thrice  only) ; 
."C";?<  'earth'  or  '  ground,'  very  frequently  in  former 
sense  (for  common  'f\^\ ;  -t^  *  heart,'  very  frequent 
(aV  only  4  times)  ;  ts'?  'to  teach,'  very  frequent, 
marking  the  didactic  character  of  the  Dook  ;  rhhj: 
'  a  curse,'  frequent  (rtSit  occurs  6  times,  5  of  them  in 
Dt  29) ;  z-^i  with  :  or  J3  '  in '  or  '  from  the  midst  of ' 
(for  ips) ;  ^"7  ' to  keep,  obsene,'  very  frequent,  esp. 
of  keeping  God's  laws,  etc.  ;  also  in  Niphal  in  such 
phrases  as  'take  heed  to  thyself.'  Lrnder  (2)  the 
phrases  'J"  thy  (your,  etc.)  God,'  'hear,  O  Israel,' 
'  prolong  thy  (your)  days,'  '  cleave  to  J"  thy  God,' 
'  serve  other  gods,  wliich  neither  you  nor  your 
fathers  have  known,'  '  that  it  may  be  well  ^^'ith 
thee,'  'that  thou  mayest  possess  the  land,'  'at 
that  time,'  are  sufficiently  fanuliar.  Under  both 
(1)  and  (2)  we  have  given  only  a  few  of  the  most 
striking  examples  out  of  many.  To  show  the  full 
force  of  the  argument  we  should  have  to  point  out 
the  relative  frequency  of  a  very  mncn  larger 
number  of  words  and  phrases.  But  those  given 
are  so  thoroughly  characteristi<:  that  they  Avill  be 
at  once  recognized  as  specially  IMonging  to  Dent, 
by  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  that  bw)k.  Turn 
for  example  to  Dt  6'"^.     In  these  3  verses,  taken 


almost  at  random,  at  least  8  examples  occur  of  the 
words  and  phrases  mentioned  above  ;  indeed  there 
is  hardly  a  single  phrase  in  them,  excepting  'a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,'  which  does  not 
illustrate  the  peculiar  style  of  the  book.  It  should 
be  realized,  too,  that  such  diflerences  of  style  as  we 
can  feel  and  appreciate  go  far  beyond  what  can  be 
expressed  categorically,  just  as  we  may  recognize 
a  triends  face,  or  even  his  step  or  his  handwriting, 
from  a  thousand,  although  we  could  but  very  im- 
perfectly describe  the  manifold  peculiarities  which 
make  up  its  individuality  of  character.  These  re- 
marks are  also  true,  more  or  less,  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  other  sotirces  of  the  Hexateuch. 

C.  Extent  of  D. — Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  D 
as  though  it  coincided  exactly  with  Dt ;  but,  as  a 
fact,  we  find  on  examination  (a)  that  the  peculiar 
characteristics  which  mark  D  are  not  found  in 
some  few  sections  of  Dt  at  all.  (b)  In  other 
parts  of  Dt  they  are  found  less  constantly,  and 
these  have  also  some  peculiarities  of  their  own. 
(c)  The  characteristics  of  D,  or  some  of  them,  are 
found  also  in  some  other  parts  of  the  Hexateuch. 
In  other  words,  D  may  be  used  in  a  narrower  and 
a  wider  sense.  In  the  narrower  sense  it  includes 
only  Dt  5-34  (or  perhaps  12-34),  except  at  least 
31i*-as  32»-5s  347-9  jsee  below,  iii.  2  C).  The  por- 
tions of  Hex.  outside  of  Dt  belonging  to  D  in  the 
^vide^  sense  are  not  so  easily  determined,  though 
the  fact  that  some  do  so  belong  may  be  regarded 
as  certain.  The  reason  is  that  in  other  parts  of 
the  Hex.  we  find  very  few  passages  wliich  appear 
to  have  been  originaUy  written  by  D,  but  several 
which  seem  to  have  been  revised  by  one  or  more 
writers  in  the  spirit  and  style  of  D,  becatise  we 
find  in  them  traces  also  of  the  characters  which 
distinguish  the  earlier  documents.  Such  revisions 
give  rise  to  some  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of 
biblical  criticism,  and  it  requires  very  nice  handling 
to  disentangle  the  various  literary  elements,  but 
their  extent  is  not  large  enough  to  throw  the  least 
serious  doubt  on  the  larger  results  of  criticism,  nor 
can  there  be  any  serious  doubt  of  the  fact  of  such 
revisions  having  taken  place.  As  far  as  D  is  con- 
cerned, the  revision  seems  to  have  varied  very  much 
in  different  cases.  Sometimes  a  mere  characteristic 
touch  is  added.  Sometimes  D  must  have  rewritten 
passages  altogether.  Sometimes  again  D  appears  to 
nave  expanded  the  narratives,  etc.,  by  considerable 
insertions.  This  being  the  case,  we  can  hardly  be 
surprised  at  a  considerable  difl'erence  of  opinion 
among  critics.  Thus  DUlmann  finds  in  Genesis  a 
large  number  of  passages  l>elonging  to  D,  whereas 
several  critics  find  none  at  all.  The  most  charac- 
teristic D  passage  of  Genesis  is  18'^  The  sugges- 
tion that  Abraham  would  or  should  command  his 
children  reminds  us  of  Dt  4'"  6"  11'^  etc.  '  Keeping' 
(of  Gods  commandments)  and  'doing  judgment,' 
etc.,  are  characteristically  Deuteronomic ;  for  the 
latter  cf .  Dt  6^  Notice  also  the  use  of  the  synonyms 
'justice'  and  '  judgment.'  Ex  13*"^*  is  believed  by 
many  critics  to  have  been  revised  by  D.  The  solemn 
injunction  to  remember  a  great  event  in  v.*,  the 
emphatic  use  of  '  this  day '  in  \t.'-  *,  the  direction 
to  instruct  the  children  in  v.",  the  striking  meta- 
phors of  w.*  and  '*,  are  all  familiar  characters  of 
D  (see  Dt  16=*  6^  6»  11^=*),  though  it  is,  of  course, 
possible,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Dt  6^-  ^*"^  are  in 
reality  expansions  of  this  very  passage.  There 
are  also  characteristic  D  touches  in  Ex  15^1^*", 
'  a  statute  and  an  ordinance,'  '  diligently  hearken,' 
'J"  thy  God,'  'commandments  and  statutes.' 
When  several  touches  of  this  sort  occur  together, 
it  is  extremely  improbable  that  they  are  the  result 
of  a  mere  coincidence.  Perhaps  the  most  instruc- 
tive example  of  a  D  revision  is  in  the  Decalogue 
in  Ex  20.  The  expansion  of  the  Decalogue,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  short  commandments,  which  probably 
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were  the  original  •  ten  words,'  is  full  of  D  phrases : 
for  example,  '  J"  tliy  God '  (w.--  ''•  i"-  '*),  '  jealous 
God '  (v."),  '  love  nie  and  keep  my  commandments ' 
(v.^),  and  especially  'that  thy  days  may  be  long' 
(v.^'*).  There  ai)pejir  to  be  traces  of  a  similar  revision 
in  Ex  34>»''-" ;  and  Nu  21="-^  is  by  several  critics 
regarded  as  interpolated  from  Dt  3'-^.  When  we 
come  to  Joshua  we  lind  that  passages  so  charac- 
terized, instead  of  being  as  it  were  sporadic,  become 
frequent ;  but  except  in  23,  which  is  throughout 
Deuteronomic  in  style,  they  are  mostly  confined  to 
the  hrst  13  chapters.  Tliis  seems  to  show  that 
previous  accounts  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
were  rewritten  by  D,  who  also  added  supple- 
mentary passages,  such  as  18^  21*^-22''  23  and 
parts  of  24,  while  in  the  earlier  books,  as  in  some 
of  the  Exodus  passages  already  cited,  the  D 
elements  are  so  fused  as  to  make  an  exact  analysis 
ve^  difficult  and  uncertain. 

u.  Date  and  Origin  of  D.—J),  or  part  of  D,  has 
long  been  recognized  as  the  book  found  in  the  temple 
in  Josiah's  reign,  the  account  of  which  is  given  in 
2  K  22,  chiefly  on  the  following  grounds,  (1)  The 
whole  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  even  of  the  legal 
portions  of  it,  could  not  have  been  read  twice  in 
one  day,  as  was  apparently  the  case  with  this  book 
(2  K  22"  232).  (2)  Josiah's  reforms,  confessedly 
based  upon  this  discovered  book,  were,  in  fact, 
carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  I)t  (a)  by  the  destruction 
of  the  high  places,  not  only  idolatrous,  but  those 
in  which  J"  had  been  worshipped  (2  K  23**-  ^),  so 
that  the  one  single  sanctuary,  so  emphatically 
ordered  in  Dt,  then  first  became  an  established 
fact  (it  is  clear  that  tlie  attempt  of  Hezekiah, 
2  K  IS-*,  to  put  down  the  high  places  was  only 
partial  or  tentative) ;  and  (b)  in  connexion  with 
this  by  the  keeping  of  the  passover  at  Jerusalem, 
cf.  2  k  2321--3  witlj  Dt  16'--«;  (c)  by  the  abolition 
of  the  Asherim  and  of  all  idolatrous  images  and 
symbols  of  worship.  (3)  The  stress  laid  upon 
the  prophetic  order  is  specially  suitable  to  this 
period,  when  the  prophets  exercised  so  great  and 
wide  an  influence.  That  Jeremiah  should  have 
been  permitted  to  utter  such  prophecies  as  those 
contained  in  chs.  7  and  22  with  reference  to  the 
temple  worship  and  the  royal  house  without 
molestation,  shows  the  awe  which  the  prophet's 
office  inspired.  (4)  The  peculiar  ideas  and  thoughts, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  the  phraseology,  of  D  pene- 
trate Jeremiah's  prophecies,  and  in  a  less  degree 
those  of  Ezekiel,  as  we  should  expect  from  anewly- 
Avritten,  epoch-making  book.  Take,  for  example, 
such  remarkable  thoughts  as  the  spiritual  cir- 
cumcision, cf.  Dt  10i«  30«  Avith  Jer  Q^'^  9^-  ^,  Ezk 
44^  and  the  law  written  in  the  heart,  cf.  Dt  30"-i* 
with  Jer  3pi-3*  and  Ezk  36=".  But  in  both  cases, 
the  latter  especially,  the  peculiarities  in  the  style, 
etc.,  of  these  prophetic  writers  forbid  our  ascrib- 
ing Dt  to  either  prophet.  And  yet  some  of  the 
ideas  of  Dt  are  to  be  found  in  a  less  complete 
form  in  Isaiah,  and  in  this  connexion  we  may 
bear  in  mind  the  first  attempts  by  Hezekiah  to 
put  down  the  worship  of  the  high  places.  From 
these  facts  we  may  conclude  that  Dt,  or  the 
essential  part  of  it,  was  written  either  in  the  reign 
of  Manasseh,  or  very  early  in  that  of  Josiah.  (1)  If 
the  former,  it  may  have  been  the  work  of  some 
priest  or  priests,  who  employed  the  time  spent  in 
forced  seclusion  in  committing  to  writing  their  view 
of  the  law,  derived  partly  from  earlier  documents, 
partly  from  the  traclitional  teaching  of  the  priests, 
and  coloured  largely,  no  doubt,  by  the  religious 
ideas  and  feelings  of  their  own  time.  In  this  way 
round  an  earlier  nucleus  a  new  body  of  laws  might 
have  gathered,  which  would  naturally'  have  de- 
veloped all  the  more  rapidly,  as  the  priests,  unable 
during  the  long  reign  or  Manasseh  to  perform  their 
ordinary  functions,  had  more  leisure  for  spiritual 


meditation,  just  as  afterwards  the  Mishna  resulted 
from  tlie  expulsion  of  the  Jews  under  Hadrian. 
If  so,  this  law-book  was  probably  hidden  by  some 
priest  for  safety  in  the  temple,  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  survive  those  troublous  times  as  the  written 
record  of  God's  law,  and  the  discovery  of  it  may 
have  been  perfectly  genuine.  Even  supposing  that 
its  existence  and  whereabouts  were  secrets  known 
to  the  priests,  this  would  not  present  a  very  serious 
moral  difficulty.  Just  as  the  writer  or  writers  of 
Dt  in  describing  the  customs  and  laws  of  their  own 
times  genuinely  believed  that  they  were  giving  the 
laws  dictated  bv  Moses  by  express  revelation,  their 
successors  would  have  held  the  same  belief,  even 
though  they  may  have  known  that  they  had  been 
secretly  written  down,  just  as  late  Jews  firmly 
believed  tliat  besides  the  Pentateuch  a  very  large 
number  of  laws  had  been  handed  down  from  Moees 
by  oral  tradition.  To  understand  the  views  of 
such  an  age  we  must  first  realize  the  entire  absence 
of  anything  approaching  to  literary  criticism.  (2) 
Although  not  a  necessary  result  of  accepting  the 
later  date,  the  majority  of  critics  believe  this 
book  of  the  law  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  pious 
fraud  promulgated  by  Hilkiah  and  Shaphan  with  the 
intention  of  deceiving  Josiah  into  the  belief  that  the 
reforms  which  they  desired  were  the  express  com- 
mand of  God  revealed  to  Moses.  We  must  reserve 
for  a  later  stage  some  remarks  about  the  various 
extensions  and  modifications  of  D.  It  will  be 
enough  at  present  to  say  that  according  to  either 
view  the  book  discovered  can  hardly  be  the  whole 
of  Dt,  but  rather  the  law  which  it  contains,  i.e. 
in  the  main,  12-29^  or  I2-3P'*,  with  possibly  the 
addition  of  5-11. 

2.  P.  The  Priestly  Book.— ^.  The  most  striking 
general  characteristics  of  P  are:  (1)  first  and  fore- 
most, the  love  of  ceremonial  lata,  most  obvious,  of 
course,  in  the  legal  sections,  as  in  Leviticus  and 
the  Priestly  laws  of  Exodus  and  Numbers,  but  very 
noticeable  also  in  the  narrative  sections,  as  shown, 
for  exami)le,  in  the  institution  and  reference  to 
the  Sabbath  in  Gn  2^- »,  Ex  16-i-*> ;  the  prohibition 
against  eating  blood,  Gn  9* ;  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision, Gn  17.  213-5;  the  Passover,  Ex  12i-»*,  Jos 
510-12  (2)  Fondness  for  statistical  details,  esp. 
those  connected  with  persons  and  dates.  The  exact 
lengths  of  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  are  always 
given,  Gn  5.  9-'''  ll^^-^^etc.  By  the  age  of  a  patri- 
arch are  marked  the  exact  dates  of  important 
events,  such  as  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Flood, 
Gn  7"  8^^  in  which  last  the  very  day  of  the  month 
is  given  ;  the  institution  of  circumcision,  17^ ;  the 
age  of  the  father  at  the  birth  ot  the  firstborn  (or 
covenant  ?)  son,  Gn  5.  IP""-®.  The  exact  details  and 
dimensions  of  the  ark  are  given,  6^^'",  as  well  as  of 
every  part  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  contents,  Ex 
25-31"  35-40.  Notice  also  the  frequent  insertion 
of  genealogies,  for  the  most  part  little  more  than 
lists  of  names,  Gn  5.  ll"--^  25^^-^^  36.  (3)  A  ten- 
dency  to  symmetry  and  similarity  of  phraseology  in 
describing  similar  events.  Notice,  for  example, 
in  Gn  1  tne  regular  repetition  of  such  phrases  as 
'  and  God  said  '  and  '  God  saw  that  it  was  good,' 
'  and  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first 
(second,  etc.)  day.'  The  genealogies  of  Gn  5  .ind 
11  are  like  recurring  patterns,  the  verses  scarcely 
varying  excejit  in  the  name  and  the  number 
of  years.  In  the  live  wonders  of  P  in  Ex  7-9  (see 
below  iii.  2.  C)  there  is  a  similar  framework  of 
phraseology  into  which  the  varying  details  are  in- 
serted. '  J"  spake  unto  Aaron  (or  unto  Moses  and 
Aaron) ' — direction  how  to  perfonn  the  M-onders, 
beginning  in  the  first  four  with  '  take  thy  rod,'  or  an 
equivalent  phrase — statement  that  the  plague  was 
done  accordingly — that  the  magicians  could  (orcould 
not  in  the  last  two)  do  so  with  their  enchantments — 
and  that  Pharaoh's  heart  was  hardened  (with  some 
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variation  of  phrase),  '  and  he  hearkened  not  onto 
them  as  J"  had  spoken.'  (4)  We  see  also  the  same 
tendency  to  symmetry  in  the  insertion  of  the  same 
or  similar  headings  in  introducing  subjects  of  a 
like  kind,  as  '  these  are  the  generations  of,'  Gn  2* 
(transposed  probably  from  before  Gn  1^)  5*  6»  10^ 
11 10. 27  0312.  li.  3^1  37*3.^  .and  Moses  gave  unto  the 
tribe  of,'  Jos  13*'-  **•  " ;  and  of  simikir  conclusions 
at  the  end  of  a  subject  or  part  of  a  subject,  as,  for 
example,  in  Gn  10*-  *>• »  Ex  25»-  *>  26»  Jos  13^  « 
(5)  Inform  P  is  in  its  narrative  portions  little  more 
than  a  collection  of  dry  annals.  Stories  are  seldom 
inserted,  and  when  they  are  it  is  for  the  sake  of 
some  ceremonial  provision,  as  the  Creation  story  of 
Gn  1  for  the  Sabbath,  the  Flood  story  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  prohibition  against  eating  blood. 
Both  lack  the  picturesqueness  of  the  corresponding 
J  stories,  and  all  that  r  has  to  say  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  the  bare  statement 
of  19®.  There  is  nothing  thought  worth  preserv- 
ing of  P's  history  of  Joseph  except  the  short  statis- 
tics of  Gn  37i--^'41«»  46«-  ",  and  possibly  47*'-"-ii«^- 
**.  (6)  P's  stills  is  stiff  and  formal,  and  seldom 
marked  by  delicate  poetic  feeling  or  grace  of  treat- 
ment, though  occasionallj  stately  and  dignified, 
as  in  the  Creation  narrative,  where  the  symmetry 
is  certainly  melodious,  and  adds  grandeur  to  the 
conception.  The  repetitions  help  us  to  realize  the 
almighty  power  of  God.  So,  too,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  five  wonders  in  Egypt,  Ex  7-9,  the  re- 
petitions serse  to  intensify  the  stubborn  obstinacy 
of  Pharaoh  in  resisting  the  divine  power.  Again, 
Gn  23,  though  introduced  by  P  "vvith  the  obvious 
purpose  of  accounting  for  the  burying-place  of  the 
patriarchs,  is  distinctly  interesting  because  of  its 
archaeological  quaintness,  and  is  probably  based 
upon  some  ancient  document.  The  same  is  true  of 
Gn  14,  if,  as  some  critics  maintain,  in  its  present 
form  it  belongs  to  P. 

B.  Vocabulary  and  Language  of  P. — In  Genesis 
and  Ex  1-5,  prior  that  is  to  the  revelation  of  the 
name  J",  P  always  uses  as  the  name  of  God 
'  Elohim '  or  ~:r  9x  '  God  Almighty,'  the  latter 
esp.  of  His  revelation  of  Himself  to  tbe  patriarchs, 
cf.  Ex  6-  Avith  Gn  17^  35"  48';  P  uses  '?>r^  'i? 
'  the  sons  of  Israel.'  not '  Israel,'  so  also  '  the  chil- 
dren of  Heth'  ('Hittite'  only  in  sing.);  •»  (130 
times)  for  the  more  archaic  'rix  (once  only  in  P) ; 
i;g:  in  the  phrase  ^gathered  to  his  people,'  of 
burial ;  '  according  to  their  generations ' ;  n??;?  tjt 
'male  and  female,'  Gn  1-^  &■*  (in  7^  J  has  iBvX]  »'!< 
'  man  and  his  wife '),  Lv  3^-  ®  etc. ;  '  thou  (you,  etc.) 
and  thy  seed  after  thee,'  Gn  9»,  Ex  28'«'  ;  Ts  '  by  the 
hand  of,'  with  words  of  command  ;  '  that  soul  shall 
be  cut  off  from  his  people,'  and  similar  phrases,  Gn 
17"  (contrast  'shall  surely  be  put  to  death'  in  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant,  Ex  21  (£)) ;  p"?  '  to  murmur ' 
(only  in  P);  p=  'kind,'  Gn  1  (throughout),  Lv  11"-  «; 
jry^r;  '  the  dwelling,'  of  the  tabernacle  (about  100 
times) ;  ."n^  'testimony,'  as  in  the  phrase  'the  ark 
of  the  testimony'  (omy  thrice  in  JE,  and  that  in 
disputed  passages) ;  mn  fr.  c-i;;s  '  in  the  bone  of  this 
day,'  i.e.  'in  tliis  very  day,'  14  times;  'befruit- 
fuf  and  multiply,'  very  frequent ;  '  Paddan-aram,' 
never  '  Naharaim '  (the  abode  of  Laban  is  called 
'Haran'  in  JE,  cf.  Gn  28'«  29*  with  28^  331*  35», 
'the  children  of  the  East'  in  29^) ;  'Sinai'  (never 
'Horeb').  There  is  also  an  avoidance  of  several 
otherwise  common  words  and  phrases,  such  as  kj 
with  imperatives,  zii  '  drive  out,'  n;-  rrp";;  '  do 
mercy,'  •"■"!  '  and  he  added '  to  do  sometlmig,  i.e.  did 
it  again,  z-r-  't^  '  by  the  mouth,  i.e., the  edge,  of  the 
sword,'  though  these  last  two  are  so  common  as  in 
a  literal  Greek  tr^-  '  tion  to  have  found  their  way 
into  the  :  \T  (Lk  20ii-  ^  21**,  He  11**), 

'  a  land  li  ilk  and  honey '  (except  in  Lv 

20^*).     In  jh  is  only  a  small  selection 

out  of  mai  ial  terms  and  words  of  a  like 
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nature,  which  might  be  accounted  for  simply  by 
the  peculiar  subject-matter  of  P,  have  been  studi- 
ously avoided.  In  P  the  argument  from  language 
is  quite  as  strong  as  that  derived  from  the  general 
character  of  that  document.  In  most  passages 
either  taken  alone  would  form  conclusive  evidence. 

C.  Extent  of  P. — In  Genesis  P  can  be  at  once 
distinguished  from  J  by  the  use  of  Elohim,  from  E 
by  its  general  charactenstics,  style,  and  vocabulary. 
All  the  Elohistic  passages  of  1-11  belong  to  P,  and 
create  little  or  no  difficulty.  In  the  rest  of  Genesis 
we  find  belonging  to  P  :  (1)  Short  historical  notices 
dealing  with  (a)  leading  events,  such  as  the  rescue 
of  Lot  from  the  cities  of  the  Plain,  19^ ;  Jacob's 
return  from  Paddan-aram,  31'*  33'^ ;  his  descent 
into  Egypt  with  a  characteristic  statement  of  date, 
46* ;  the  settlement  of  Esau  in  Seir,  36*^ ;  (b) 
statistics  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  16*- " 
21»  25*^  etc.  ;  (c)  chronological  details,  12*^  41*. 
(2)  Genealogies,  25^"  35»-*»  (eh.  36  as  a  whole  is 
probably  a  still  later  insertion).  (3)  The  blessings  of 
Abram,  Sarai,  and  Ishmael,  connected  with  the  rite 
of  circumcision,  and  in  the  case  of  the  first  two  the 
change  of  name,  ch.  17  ;  of  Jacob  by  his  father  in 
connexion  with  his  dismissal  and  projected  marriage 
with  one  of  his  own  family  in  contrast  to  the 
heathen  marriage  of  Esau,  27**-28*;  and  again 
directly  by  God,  with  change  of  name,  35*"".  (4) 
The  purchase  of  Machpelah,  explaining  the  orio;in 
of  the  burial-place  of  the  patriarchs,  ch.  23,  who, 
according  to  P,  were  all  buried  there,  as  well  as 
their  wives,  23>9  25»  49^1  50". 

In  the  Sinaitic  portion  of  Exodus  the  P  sections 
are  obvious.  We  may,  without  hesitation,  ascribe 
to  P  24"«»-»8  (or  ^)  25'-31»'  (or  possibly  i»)  35-40. 
In  the  earlier  parts  of  Ex,  P  is  more  fragmentary, 
but  it  will  be  readUy  recognized  that  the  following 
passages  contain  several  of  its  characteristics  and 
are  evidently  connected  together.  In  1^"'  we  have 
a  genealogical  norice,  with  the  statement  in  v.'^  that 
the  Israelites  were  '  fruitful  and  multiplied.'  2***"^ 
is  a  passage  with  Elohim  as  the  name  of  God,  and 
refers  back  to  the  patriarchal  covenant  of  Gn  17, 
etc.,  and  therefore  must  also  be  assigned  to  P.  We 
find  the  connexion  between  these  two  sections  in  1" 
a  concise  doublet  of  w.®"*^,  which  latter  has  not  the 
characters  of  P,  and  belongs  therefore  to  another 
source  (JE).  In  &'^  we  have  P's  version  of  the  re- 
velation of  the  sacred  name  J"  (contrast  3)  marked 
as  P's  by  lv'  Vx  (see  above,  iii.  2.  B).  7^*^  is  clearly 
Ps  introduction  to  its  five  wonders  (w.*  and  ^  are 
very  characteristic  of  P).  P's  five  wonders  follow 
in  ^*"^  rod  into  serpent,  7i»-»»-n«>-M  xcater  into 
blood,  85-7. 13b.  [Heb.  8»-^"»»]  frogs,  S^^^  [Heb. 
8U-15]  lice,  9»-»2  boils,  and  ll^-  ^  (by  some  ascribed 
to  R)  appears  to  mark  the  conclusion.  In  12'"*-  ^ 
we  have  the  ordinances  of  the  passover,  marked  as 
P's  both  by  its  language  and  ceremonial  character. 
Ch.  16,  in' its  present  form,  appears  largely  to  be- 
long to  P  (special  points  of  interest  for  P  being  the 
stringency  of  the  Sabbath  requirements,  w. **"*•, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  pot  of  manna),  though 
parts  of  the  chapter  are  regarded  by  many  critics 
as  later.  The  rest  of  P  in  this  part  of  Exodus  con- 
sists merely  of  short  statements  giving  an  itinerary 
of  the  journey  from  Egjpt  to  Sinai. 

The  whole  of  Leviticus  evidently  belongs  to  P  in 
the  wider  sense  of  the  word,  and  almost  the  whole 
of  Numbers.  The  exceptions  are  :  (a)  Nu  lt>^-12 ; 
(b)  13. 14;  (c)  16;  (rf)  20-21 ;  (e)  22^-255 ;  (/)  32.  Of 
these  (a)  and  (e)  belong  entirely  to  JE  (see  Balaam). 
In  (rf)  and  (f),  if  we  except  perhaps  20^'",  only  un- 
important fragments  of  P  have  been  introduced.  In 
(6)  (the  account  of  the  spies)  and  (c)  (the  rebellion 
of  Korah,  Dathan  and  Abiram),  P's  narrative  has 
been  combined  -vnth  JE,  but  in  both  it  can  gener- 
ally be  separated  without  much  difficulty.  In  13''" 
we'have  the  list  of  the  spies,  their  fathers  and  their 
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tribes,  symmetrically  arranged  with  a  character- 
istic heading  and  conclusion,  '  these  are  the  (their) 
names,'  etc.,  vv.*  and  '^  a  descriptive  smnmary  of 
the  geographical  range  of  their  search  (omitting  the 
picturesque  details  of  JE,  such  as  the  huge  bunch 
of  grapes,  and  the  terrific  giants),  and  the  date  of 
their  return,  vv.^-  20».  In  their  report  no  mixture  of 
character  is  displayed,  but  there  is  a  sharp  contrast 
between  the  bad  report  of  the  ten  spies,  v.*^,  and 
the  good  report  of  Joshua  and  Caleb,  14'- '',  of 
whom  the  latter  only  appears  in  JE.  The  eftects 
on  the  congregation,  as  told  in  the  P  narrative,  are 
probably  to  be  found  in  14'-  ^  (in  part)  "  and  '". 
This  last  verse  has  P's  characteristic  '  tent  of  meet- 
ing.' P's  narrative  seems  to  be  continued  in  v.'-*, 
but  in  this  section  the  analysis  is  far  more  difhcult 
and  uncertain.  In  ch.  16  we  can  separate  with  little 
trouble  P's  rebellion  of  the  Levitical  Korah  from 
JE'a  popular  rebellion  of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  the 
one  against  the  high  priesthood  of  Aaron,  the 
other  against  the  secular  authority  of  Moses. 
Quite  apart  from  the  critical  characters  which 
mark  the  various  sections  of  the  chapter,  it  is 
evident  that  we  have  not  here  a  single  consistent 
account  of  a  double  rebellion,  against  Church  and 
State,  so  to  speak.  For  example,  in  v.'^  there  is 
an  allusion  to  the  sin  of  'one  man,'  evidently 
Korah,  the  250  of  v.**  being  merely  his  satellites  ; 
but  almost  immediately  after,  in  v.'^*,  Dathan  and 
Abiram  are  connected  with  Korah,  as  though  acting 
in  concert.  In  v.^  the  first  two  appear  alone,  and 
in  v.^  the  warning  to  depart  out  of  their  tents, 
which  as  given  by  God  in  v.''^  refers  to  all  three, 
is  given  by  Moses  only  with  reference  to  Dathan 
and  Abiram.  The  test  by  which  the  claim  of  these 
two  is  to  be  tried,  w.'^-  ***,  is  diflerent  from  that 
threatened  to  Korah  and  his  men  in  v.^.  The 
latter,  Avhich  is  to  take  place  while  they  are  engaged 
in  offering  incense,  is  evidently  connected  with  the 
punishment  of  v.**.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
m  P's  original  account  Korah  was  consumed  by 
lire  with  the  250.  It  is  probable  that  when  the 
accounts  were  welded  together  his  name  was  added 
in  v.^2,  and  those  of  Dathan  and  Abiram  in  vv.^ 
and  ^'■.  Except  for  some  such  modilications  we  can 
recognize  P's  narrative  in  vv.^""*  ^''■-■**  ^*-  '■^-'^,  The 
portions  of  Dt  commonly  assigned  to  P  are  4*^"'*^, 
the  appointment  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  a  necessity 
which  arose  in  course  of  time  out  of  the  abolition 
of  the  high  places  where  sanctuary  was  originally 
permitted,  2,2^-^^  M^"-- ''-».  P's  account  of  the  last 
days  of  Moses  contains,  among  other  character- 
istics of  P,  Moses'  exact  age,  34',  and  the  state- 
ment that  '  the  children  .  .  .  did  as  J"  commanded 
Mosee,'  349. 

In  Joshua  the  P  portions  are  somewhat  curiously 
distributed.  P  must  certainly  have  contained 
some  account  of.  the  conquest  of  the  country,  but 
it  is  probable  that  this  was  told  in  a  dry  and 
summary  manner,  and  that  the  compilers  pre- 
ferred the  more  detailed  and  interesting  account 
of  the  older  sources.  Certain  it  is  that  in  chs.  1-12, 
containing  the  account  of  the  conquest  of  the 
country,  the  only  fragments  which  can  be  definitely 
recognized  as  derived  from  P  are  the  accounts  of 
the  passover  and  other  events  in  Gilgal  told  in 
419  510-12^  and  of  the  covenant  made  with  the  Gibeon- 
ites  by  the  princes  of  the  congregation,  9^"'-  "'-'•  ^». 
There  are  also  suspicions  of  P  in  such  details  as 
those  given  in  3*"  4'^  T^***,  but  we  certainly  cannot 
prove  from  them  what  the  range  of  P's  narrative 
really  was.  Beyond  ch.  12  there  is  some  difficulty, 
as  there  is  evidence  of  mixture  with  other  sources, 
but  the  following  passages  in  their  present  form 
with  little  doubt  belong  to  P,  IS^^-^s  14i-«  ISi-^^- 
=0-63  i6^-»  17'*-  '■«  (notice,  among  other  things,  the 
characteristic  headint's).  With  ch.  18  we  get  on 
clearer  ground.     With  the  exception  of  18-"'*  and 


19«b-47. 49-M^  18-21«  and  22«-s*  belong  almost  entirely 
to  P.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  this 
general  analysis  of  P  we  have  not,  as  a  rule, 
attempted  to  distinguish  between  the  work  of  P 
proper  and  later  revisers. 

D.  Date  and  Origin  of  P. — (1)  The  date  cannot  he 
earlier  than  Solomon's  Temple.  The  condition  of 
religious  worship  evidenced  by  the  Books  of 
Judges  and  Samuel,  for  example  the  social  char- 
acter of  the  sac'rilicial  feasts,  Jg  2U»,  IS  9'^^-^ 
2018-24  g^^  .  ^jjg  performance  of  sacrificial  rites'' by 
other  than  Levites,  as  by  Samuel,  IS?"  10*  etc. 
(though  an  Ephraimite,  1  S  1^),  David,  2  S  C'J,  and 
David's  sons,  2  8  8"*;  the  illegality  of  the  priestly 

Eortions,  1  S  2'^'^",  which  though  enjoined  by  the 
.evitical  law  are  here  regarded  as  so  sinful  a.s  to 
warrant  the  downfall  of  the  house  of  Eli  (2''"''-  is  a 
very  late  gloss,  not  found  even  in  the  best  MSS 
of  the  LXX), — all  show  that  the  laws  of  P  were 
either  unknown,  or  absolutely  ignored  during  this 
early  period.  (2)  Even  after  Solomon's  reign, 
even  if  we  could  suppose  that  1  and  2  K  always 
give  us  an  accurate  account  of  the  matter,  and 
were  not  themselves  influenced  by  P  or  kindred 
elements,  the  Levitical  law  would  appear  to  have 
been  only  very  partially  observed.  There  are  few 
references  to  it  beyond  the  elaborate  descriptions 
of  the  temple  in  1  K  5-7.  It  is  still  disregarded 
by  such  great  lights  as  Elijah  and  Elisha,  who  as 

f)rophets  themselves  sacrificed  just  as  Samuel 
laa  done,  and  that  without  any  regard  for  the 
one  sanctuary  which  P  throughout  supposes,  for 
example  Lv  17''  ■*.  (3)  This  argument  from  silence 
is  strengthened  by  the  remarkable  fact  that  in 
Chronicles  we  have  in  many  respects  a  Levitical 
version  of  the  same  facts  as  those  ditierently 
related  in  Samuel  and  Kings ;  as,  for  example, 
of  the  bringing  up  of  the  ark  from  Kiriath-jearim 
(contrast  2  S  6  with  1  Ch  15-16*),  and  the  con- 
spiracy against  Athaliah  (contrast  2  K  11  with 
2  Ch  22^*-23),  making  it  almost  certain  that  the 
Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  were  in  the  main 
written  before,  those  of  Chronicles  after,  the 
institutions  of  P  were  formulated.  (4)  A  further 
terminus  a  quo  is  furnished  by  a  comparison 
between  the  codes  of  D  and  P.  We  have  already 
shown  at  some  length  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  code  of  P  was  subsequent  to  that  of  D  (see 
above,  ii.  C),  showing  in  every  respect  signs  of 
greater  elaboration  and  development.  (5)  The 
style  of  P  shows,  by  its  stiffness,  artificiality, 
and  conciseness  of  treatment,  that  it  is  dealing 
with  a  dead  past — a  mere  summary  composed  out 
of  old  written  records,  not  the  perpetuation  in 
literary  form  of  a  still  living  tradition.  All 
these  facts  point  in  the  same  direction,  that  P 
was  far  later  than  JE,  and  probably  considerably 
later  than  D.  Indeed,  a  considerable  distance  of 
time  is  required  to  account  for  the  diflerence  of 
vocabulary.  (6)  There  is  no  historical  event  likely 
to  account  for  P  previous  to  the  Exile.  Such  a  docu- 
ment as  compared  with  D  marks  a  reformation, 
one  might  almost  say  a  revolution,  in  religious 
worship.  But  it  may  easily  be  accounted  for  by 
the  Exile  itself.  Outside  of  P  there  was  no  com- 
plete system  of  ritual  laws.  In  all  probability, 
they  were  largely  traditional  and  of  gradual 
growth.  Some  of  them  were  codified  in  Dt,  but 
a  great  many  points  are  not  mentioned,  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  reason  that  many  points  of  ritual 
are  left  untouched  in  the  rubrics  of  the  English 
Prayer-Book,  because  they  are  matters  of  common 
knowledge  settled  by  prevailing  custom.  If  a 
stranger  could  be  supposed  to  have  to  conduct  a 
service  in  an  English  Church,  he  would  not  know 
what  he  was  expected  to  say,  or  whether  he  was 
expected  to  say  anything,  before  and  after  the 
sermon,  in  what  part  of  the  Church  he  was  to 
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read  the  lessons,  the  Litany,  or  preach  the  sermon, 
and  many  other  things  of  the  Kind.  How  many 
more  serious  questions  must  naturally  have  arisen 
concerning  the  ritual  of  sacrifice,  involving,  as  it 
did,  so  much  manual  Avork  !  These  things  were 
originally  decided,  it  is  probable,  by  local  custom. 
When  religious  worship  had  become  centralized  at 
Jerusalem  they  would  probably  be  settled  authori- 
tatively by  the  body  of  priests,  who  are  likely  to 
have  followed  in  the  main  the  traditions  of  the 
old  sanctuary  of  Jerusalem.  (7)  But  when  the  line 
of  tradition  was  broken  by  the  Exile  the  need 
would  have  arisen  for  more  elaborate  directions, 
and  we  do  actually  find  the  prophet  Ezekiel  fram- 
ing a  sort  of  manual  of  ritual,  though  in  some 
respects  ideal  and  visionary  (chs.  40-48).  (8)  But 
the  troubles  and  disturbances  which  followed  upon 
the  Restoration  must  have  made  it  difficult  to 
establish  any  complete  system  of  worship,  and  we 
do  not  hear  of  any  complete  religious  organization 
till  the  time  of  Ezra.  It  would  probably  then  be 
near  the  truth  to  say  that  P  is  the  result  of  the 
religiaus  rtiovement  which  began  with  Ezekiel  in 
Babylon,  and  found  its  completion  with  Ezra. 
Just  as  the  book  of  the  Law  found  in  the  house  of 
J"  in  Josiah's  reign  was  D,  or  the  nucleus  of  D, 
so  it  is  likely  that  the  law-book  read  by  Ezra, 
Neh  8,  was  P,  or  the  essential  part  of  P.  It  is 
important  to  observe  that  the  legal  ordinances 
referred  to  in  Neh  are  to  be  found  in  P  rather  than 
in  D ;  for  example,  the  custom  of  dwelling  in 
booths,  813-^8. 

3.  JE.  The  Jahwistic  and  Elohlstic  Sources. — 
A.  When  we  have  taken  away  from  the  Hexateuch 
all  the  passages  which  can  with  a  fair  degree  of 
probability  be  assigned  to  D  or  P,  we  find  that 
the  remainder  forms  a  fairly  complete  and  homo- 
geneous whole,  giving  us,  by  a  succession  of 
narratives  more  or  less  connected,  an  outline  of 
JeAvish  history  from  the  Creation  to  the  Settle- 
ment in  Palestine,  in  fact  covering,  speaking 
generally,  the  same  ground  as  P.  This  remainder 
we  might  have  regarded  as  one  literary  source,  were 
it  not  that  a  difierence  of  authorship  is  discovered 
by  the  use  of  Elohim  and  J"  in  Gn-Ex  3  (see 
above,  ii.  D),  which  enables  us  to  distinguish  at 
once  a  certain  number  of  sections  as  belonging  to  J 
and  E  respectively.  Thus  to  J  belong  2^^-^^  o^ 
61-*  7-8  (ptly.)  9^"^-="  103-19-21  m-s  loi-**- «5--'o  131-3. 
6b-u».  i2b-i8  15  (^vith  some  mixture  perhaps  of  E), 
16ib-2.4-i4  18  191-28  •22'^-24  (unless  the  insertion  of  a 
reviser)  24.  28i3-i6  38.  39.  To  E  we  may  with  equal 
certainty  assign  20i-"  216-32  22i-i3  28i"-^'-  "-^  31*-i'»- 
!»-«  3i5i_322  351-5  4(>_42.  45  (almost  entirely)  W'^ 
481.2.8-23  5015-26  gyj;  ^q  other  sections  either  the 
name  of  God  seldom  occurs,  or  the  names  at  first 
sight  seem  used  inditierently,  the  sections  being  in 
the  latter  case  generally  compounded,  as  a  close 
examination  shows,  of  both  sources.  After  Exodus, 
though  we  can  readily  see  that  both  sources 
still  continue,  the  distinction  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult, because  though  E,  unlike  P,  still  uses  the 
name  Elohim  sometimes,  J"  is  more  generally 
used  ;  but  even  here  this  occasional  use  of  Elohim 
is  often  helpful  in  discovering  E  sections.  The 
mixture  of  divine  names  in  Gn-Ex  3  sometimes 
arises  from  the  fact  that  Y.  purposely  uses  the  name 
J"  and  vice  versd.  Thus  E  of  necessity  used  the 
name  J"  in  Ex  3^*  itself,  but  also  in  Gn  2822,  where 
the  name  has  a  peculiar  emphasis,  the  point  bein^ 
that  Jacob  promises  to  worship  his  country's  God 
even  in  a  strange  land  ;  the  name  is,  however, 
sometimes  assigned  to  a  reviser.  This  is  probably 
the  case  also  with  Gn  22",  unless  it  be  actually  a 
Jahwistic  passage  inserted  in  the  E  story.  On  the 
other  hand,  Elohim  is  sometimes  used  by  J  :  (1) 
When  God  is  spoken  of  by  those  not  in  covenant 
with  J",  as  by  Adam  and  Eve  before  the  time  of 


Seth,  when  men  began  to  call  on  the  name  of  J" 
(Gn  42«),  and  by  the  Serpent  (Gn  31-*  i^  etc.).  (2) 
When  emphasis  is  laid  on  God's  abstract  nature, 
especially  in  contrast  to  man,  Gn  I6I'  32"**  (see 
below,  iii.  3.  B).  (3)  In  the  construct  state,  when 
with  a  foUoAving  word  it  is  used  descriptively  of 
God,  as  '  God  of  Abraham,'  'of  heaven  and  earth,' 
etc.,  Gn  243-  ^- '-''  262*  etc. 

B.  The  separation  of  J  and  E  in  mixed  pa.ssages, 
and  those  especially  in  which  the  name  of  God  is 
for  any  of  the  reasons  given  not  a  sufficient 
criterion,  as  in  the  later  books  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch, is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  there 
bein^  no  characters  of  J  or  E  so  marked  as  to 
enable  us  (as  we  could  with  D  and  P)  at  once  to 
assign  the  sections  in  which  they  occur  to  either 
source  ;  but  it  can  in  most  cases  be  decided  with  a 
fair  degree  of  certainty.  Moreover,  the  more  the 
passages  which  can  be  definitely  assigned  to  one 
source  or  the  other,  the  easier  the  task  becomes, 
because  we  obtain  a  larger  number  of  criteria  by 
which  to  recognize  either  source.  But  in  spite 
of  the  labours  of  critics  there  still  remains  a  con- 
siderable number  of  passages  in  which  the  division 
of  sources  is  very  uncertain.  There  is,  too,  always 
a  certain  danger  of  using  as  criteria  compara- 
tively rare  words  or  phrases,  which  possibly  by 
accident  happen  to  occur  once  or  twice  in  one 
source  or  the  other.  The  reasonings  by  which  the 
critical  results  are  obtained  are  very  complicated. 
They  are  chiefly  those  suggested  by  breaks  in  the 
narrative,  points  of  contact,  whether  by  continuity 
of  language  or  connexion  of  subject,  with  known  E 
or  J  fragments,  and  the  like.  Such  arguments 
are  often  more  trustworthy  than  those  derived 
from  vocabulary.  We  can  make  this  clearer  by 
analyzing  Gn  32  as  an  example.  Here  there  is  no 
P  passage,  and  the  whole  certainly  belongs  to 
JE.  Vv.i  and  2  (Heb.2-  ^,  and  so  on  with  the  other 
verses)  are  obviously  the  conclusion  of  an  E 
section  (31*i-32'-),  the  name  Elohim,  being  used 
throughout  and  constantly,  though  the  section 
has  no  P  characteristics.  It  will  be  seen  on  exami- 
nation that  v\-.s-i3*  belong  to  J.  For  (1)  there  is 
no  apparent  continuity  between  vv.2  and  ^.  (2)  On 
the  other  hand,  vv.^-i^  form  a  narrative  continu- 
ous in  itself  without  any  obvious  breaks,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  vv.i3'^2i_  (3)  yy  s-isa  contain  paral- 
lels, differing  in  detail,  both  Avith  the  preceding  and 
the  following  paragi'aphs,  and  therefore  belong 
to  a  different  source  from  either.  Thus  v.i*=  gives  a 
different  explanation  of  Mahanaim  from  that  given 
in  v. 2,  and  in  vv.i3'>-2i  Jacob  is  (a)  again  described 
as  dividing  his  property  in  view  of  the  coming  of 
Esau,  but  (6)  differently,  each  drove  by  itself, 
vy  16.  i7_  instead  of  the  whole  into  two,  v.',  and 
(c)  with  a  different  purpose,  in  order  to  propitiate 
his  brother  Ly.  degrees  \vith  an  accumulation  of 
peace-offerings,  vv.i'--'»>j  not  that  one  might  escape 
if  Esau  attacked  the  other,  as  in  v.* ;  (d)  the  pro- 
perty is  differently  described,  goats  being  added, 
slaves — male  and  female — omitted,  or  rather  male 
slaves  mentioned,  not  as  part  of  the  proposed 
present,  but  as  having  charge  of  it,  cf.  w.i^-i* 
Avith  *-^.  Again,  v.^i**  is  a  repetition  of  v.i^. 
(4)  Again,  both  vv.^i^  and  i^'^-^i  have  points  of 
contact  Avith  other  known  J  and  E  sections  re- 
spectively. Thus  the  possessions  of  32*-  "^  correspond 
very  closely  ^Yith  30*^,  which  belongs  to  J's  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  Jacob  obtained  his  wealth 
by  trickery,  30^*-^,  and  stands  in  contrast  to  E's 
account,  which  describes  it  as  a  miracle  revealed  by 
God  in  a  dream,  Sl^'i',  or,  at  any  rate,  as  so  ex- 
plained by  Jacob.  The  latter  passage  is  marked 
as  E's  by  the  constant  use  of  Elohim.  Again, 
32**  refers  to  3P,  an  evidently  J  passage.  So  far 
all  is  clear,  but  in  \v.~-^,  which  has  the  appearance 
of  a  complete  and  unmixed  passage,  there  is  some 
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ditticulty.  At  first  sight  we  should  naturally 
think  that  it  l)elong8  to  E,  because  of  Elohim  in 
vv.^  and  *•,  and  it  is  so  referred  by  Dillmann  ;  but 
the  word,  wlii(;li  is  after  all  only  one  out  of  many 
criteria,  may  have  been  used  purposely  to  express 
the  abstract  idea  of  God.  The  divine  nature  was 
such  that  even  to  see  God,  far  more  to  Avrestle 
with  Him,  meant  death.  And  there  are,  in  fact, 
many  reasons    for    ascribing    the    pas.sage    to  J. 

(1)  The  crude  anthropomorphism  is  more  in  accord- 
ance with  J's  conception  of  God,  see  Gn  3*  8-'  11' 
18'- ^  Ex  4'-"  etc.  E,  indeed,  is  fond  of  dreams 
described  as  dreams  (Gn  20^  2810-12  40.  41),  but 
with  J  even  these  are  described  realistically  (see 
Gn   15",   and    cf.   28i3-i«  (J)  with  28'2-"*^-   (E)). 

(2)  Stories  explanatory  of  place-names  are  far  more 
characteristic  of  J  than  of  E.  (3)  V.^**  is  a  doublet 
of  v.*',  which  speaks  of  the  present  as  having 
already  gone  over.  We  may  conlidently  then 
assign  to  E  321- 2- i8'>-2i^  to  J  32»-i8»- 22-s:!.  the  ex- 
amination of  this  chanter  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  methods  by  whicn  J  and  E  may  be  often 
separated,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  many 
cases,  as  in  Gn  27'"",  the  analysis  is  much  more 
difficult  and  uncertain. 

C.  For  a  complete  analysis  of  JE  throughout 
the  Hexateuch  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  critical 
works  enumerated  at  the  end  of  this  article, 
especially  the  Tables  prefixed  to  Holzinger's  work, 
and  artt.  Exodus,  Numbers,  etc.  Sometimes  the 
subject-matter  forms  indirectly  a  sufficient  criterion 
for  E  or  J.  In  the  last  chapters  of  Genesis  and 
the  early  chapters  of  Exodus  we  find,  as  already 
noticed,  two  distinct  traditions  with  regard  to  the 
locality  occupied  by  the  Israelites — one  representing 
them  as  being  in  Goshen,  apart  from  Egypt ;  the 
other  as  being  among  the  Egj'ptians,  employing  the 
same  midwives,  able  in  the  hurried  departure  of 
the  night-journey  to  borrow  jewels  of  their  E^ptian 
neighbours,  their  houses  so  close  together  that  the 
difference  put  by  J"  between  the  Egyptians  and 
Israel  in  the  plague  of  the  firstborn  was  a  miracle  of 
Divine  Providence.  The  second  view  is  certainly 
that  of  P  (see  Gn  47**- ''■"),  but  we  find  it  also 
running  through  several  JE  sections.  Now  there 
are  several  reasons  for  ascribing  Gn  46^-47'  to  J, 
among  them  being  the  prominence  given  to  Judah, 
as  in  what  we  have  reason  to  believe  to  be  the  J 
fractions  of  37.  38.  and  43,  and  the  use  of  the  word 
'Israel'  for  'Jacob,'  the  latter  being  generally 
found  in  E.  It  will  therefore  follow  that  in  the 
JE  portions  all  the  sections  in  which  Goshen  is 
spoken  of  as  the  home  of  the  Israelites  belong  to 
J,  the  rest  to  E. 

D.  The  general  characteristics  of  JE  stand  in 
marked  contrast  to  P.  The  narratives  are  full 
of  life  and  movement,  and  have  a  genuine  local 
colour.  The  characters  are  men  and  women  with 
flesh  and  blood,  engaged  in  all  the  real  and  varied 
occupations  of  a  simple  and  natural  life.  The 
stories  are  never  so  subordinated  to  a  religious  or 
historical  purpose  as  to  lose  their  individual 
interest.  They  give  the  impression  that,  from 
whatever  sources  the  writers  may  have  derived 
the  thread  of  their  .stories,  the  colouring  is  that  of 
a  life  with  which  they  were  familiar  in  all  its 
aspects.  But  beyond  tnis  it  will  be  found  that  J 
and  E  have  each  sufficiently  marked  characters  of 
their  own.  The  Grnl  of  E  is  a  God  separate  from 
man,  who  reveals  Himself  usually  by  a  voice  from 
heaven,  often  that  of  an  angel,  as  in  Gn  21"  22" 
(where  Elohim  seems  to  have  Ijeen  altered  into  J" 
to  agree  with  22''*) ;  so  in  Gn  28^-  the  angels  need 
a  ladder  to  ascend  and  descend  to  and  from  God 
(contrast  J's  account  in  ver.^^  '  and  behold  J"  stood 
beside  him').  Or  God  reveals  Himself  by  a  dream, 
as  in  Gn  2*)*  31".  Even  when  anthropomorphic 
expressions    are    used,  as  'God    came,'   Nu  22-", 


'  the  finger  of  God,'  Ex  31i*'',  '  spake  unto  Moses 
face  to  face,'  Ex  33"  (cf.  Nu  12«),  they  do  not 
seem,  as  in  J,  to  convey  any  definite  anthropo- 
morphic idea.  But  the  J"  of  J  is  much  more 
human.  Though  recognized  as  '  the  God  of 
heaven'  and  the  'God  of  earth,'  Gn  24*  etc.. 
He  was  yet  believed  on  occasions  to  have  in  His 
own  person  walked  and  tsilked  with  men,  Gn  3* 
181  "t"-  28'^  Ex  4-^  so  that  Abraham  actually 
mistook  Him  for  a  man,  and  Jacob  wrestled  with 
Him  by  night,  Gn  32-''.  He  needed  to  go  down  in 
order  to  see  the  city  and  the  tower,  which  the 
children  of  men  builded,  and  again  to  see  whether 
the  Sodomites  had  done  altogether  according  to  the 
cry  which  had  reached  Him  in  heaven,  Gn  IF  18'^i. 
E  has  a  good  deal  more  to  say  of  religious  worship, 
esijecially  in  connexion  with  different  localities, 
such  as  Bethel  and  Shechem,  so  much  so  that  God 
is  once  actually  called  'the  God  of  Bethel,'  Gn  35''. 
To  E  belong  the  earliest  sacrificial  laws.  Ex  20-'^. 
E  mentions  tlie  construction  of  the  holy  Tent  of 
Meeting,  33''"",  and  the  ark,  which  is  spoken  of 
almost  as  though  it  were  itself  an  object  of 
religious  worship,  Nu  lO'*"''*.  E  also  speaks  of 
other  primitive  symbols  of  worship,  as,  notably, 
pillars,  Gn  28i8-  ^a  31«  35"  (probably  taken  from 
E  though  in  a  P  section).  Ex  24'' ;  teraphim,  Gn 
31i»-  ^ ;  the  brazen  .serpent,  Nu  21^-»  (cf.  2  K  18^). 
But  such  symbols  do  not  always  meet  with  approval. 
Jacob  as  an  act  of  exceptional  piety  makes  his 
family  put  away  their  strange  gods  (teraphim)  and 
ear-rings  (a  religious  charm ''.),  Gn  35-'* ;  the  calf- 
worship  is  condemned.  Ex  32.  E  also  has  a  reference 
to  tithe  in  Gn  28^*^.  In  J  the  feasts  of  the  .sacrificial 
laws,  in  their  earliest  form  at  any  rate,  have  less 
of  a  ritual  element.  Ex  34i«-28»,  cf.  23i«-=«,  As 
compared  with  E,  J's  narratives  are,  on  the  whole, 
more  graphic  and  picturesc^ue,  and  appeal  more 
powerfully  to  the  imagination,  as  especially  Gn 
2^''-3.  24,  Ex  2  ;  but  this  is  partly  due  to  the  subjects 
treated  of.  J's  style  is  remarkably  easy  and  simple, 
that  of  E  is  somewhat  more  stiff  and  formal,  and 
the  treatment  more  dignified,  as  in  Gn  22.  We  have 
a  good  illustration  of  their  difference  of  character 
in  their  treatment  of  the  marvellous.  In  J  the 
most  wonderful  phenomena  appear  quite  natural. 
The  writer  feels  himself  in  an  ideal  fairy  land 
in  which  no  Avonders  are  surprising.  When  we  are 
told  that  J"  brings  the  animals  to  the  man  to  see 
Avhat  he  would  call  them,  we  do  not  think  of 
asking  how  this  was  possible,  or  even  how  it  was 
done.  But  in  other  cases  what  in  E  are  insisted 
upon  as  miracles,  are  in  J  .ascribed  to  natural 
means.  In  J  Jacob  obtains  his  flocks  and  herds 
by  a  cunning  trick  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  his 
character,  Gn  30^"^.  In  E  it  is  by  a  special  act 
of  God's  providence,  31''-i^.  In  J  the  wonders  of 
Egypt  are  performed  by  natural  agency.  It  is  an 
east  wind  that  brings  the  locusts.  Ex  IQi*,  that 
drives  back  the  Avaters  of  the  Red  Sea,  14^1.  In 
E  these  are  performed  by  the,  so  to  speak,  magic 

Eower  of  Moses'  rod.  Similarly,  Amalek  is  defeated 
y  the  virtue  of  Moses'  uplifted  hand.  The  story  of 
Jacob  and  Laban  illustrates  also  another  tendency 
of  E,  to  soften  moral  difficulties.  The  deception  of 
his  old  father  had  been  largely  the  fault  of  his 
mother,  and  al.so  took  place  before  the  covenant 
with  God  at  Bethel,  and  therefore  might  be  passed 
over,  but  Jacob's  dishonesty  in  dealing  witli 
Laban  seemed  inconsistent  with  the  character  of 
a  patriarch.  Notice  again  how  E  justifies  the 
expulsion  of  Ilagar,  whidi  in  J  is  merely  the  result 
of  jealousy  (Gn  IG*"*),  b,  representing  it  as  the 
express  command  of  God  (21i^).  There  are  also 
some  important  ditterences  in  the  subject-matter 
of  these  two.  In  J  Moses  acts  by  and  for  himself. 
In  E  much  importance  is  attached  to  sukirdinates. 
Aaron  assists  him  in  his  miracles,  and  Jethro  gives 
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him  practical  advice,  and  leads  him  in  the  wilder- 
ness, Ex  18.  Joshua  acts  as  his  minister,  2-4''.  In 
J  the  patriarchs  are  connected  with  Hebron,  Gn 
13"  18S  in  E  with  Beersheba,  22"'  28'"  46*,  and 
Shechem,  33'"  48"^.  In  J  Judah  takes  the  leading 
part  among  Joseph's  brethren,  Gn  37*  43'"" 
4414. 16. 18  46«^  in  ^  Reuben,  37*i-  ^  ^  42^'-  ".  In 
E  the  prophetic  element  is  more  prominent  than  in 
J.  Abraham,  Gn  20^-  ",  and  Moses,  Ex  33"  (E?), 
Nu  12«,  Jos  14«  (cf.  also  Ex  20»»-=",  Nu  11^  2F),  are 
described  as  prophets,  Miriam  as  a  prophetess. 
Ex  15-*.  Joshua  is  the  prophetic  successor  of 
Closes,  both  in  wonder-working,  Jos  8,  and  in  his 
hnal  exhortation  and  the  promulgation  of  his  law- 
book, 24. 

E.  Besides  the  use  of  Elohim  and  J"  respectively, 
we  find  the  following  words  and  phrases  charac- 
teristic of  these  two  documents  : — 

E. — '  Amorites '  (used  as  name  of  aborigines  of 
Palestine)  for 'Canaanites.'  'Horeb'  for  'Sinai.' 
'  Jacob '  for  '  Israel '"  (yet  latter  occurs  in  several  E 
passages,  esp.  Gn  48-50,  perhaps  introduced  by  R). 
•  Jethro '  for  '  Raguel '  of  J.  '  The  man  Moses,' 
three  times,  ttz^  '  handmaid,'  for  .t^;;^  (J)  invari- 
ably, as  in  Ex  21.  t*3  'beast'  (only  in  E). 
■yj;  '  lord '  in  its  several  uses  as  '  husband '  (J  and 
P  have  c^'K  in  this  sense,  E  never).  2^  pj-  '  harden 
heart,'  Ex  1-12,  for  2^  155,  Tz;ri  (J),  na  of  place 
(J  applies  it  to  time).  aaS  for  3?  (J),  .tji  'try,' 
'  prove,'  esp.  of  Grod,  as  in  Gn  22',  Ex  15^  2CP 
(?Ex  16^  17--'^).  ■T^yn  'bring  up,'  of  bringing 
up  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt.  5  J'i?  '  to  light 
upon,'  as  in  Gn  28".  c-Vri,  lit.  '  feet,'  in  sense 
of  'times,'  Ex  23'^  kst  'heal,'  with  God  as 
subject,  Gn  20^^,  Nu  12^^  (so  a  ground  for  ascribing 
Ex  15"-*  in  its  original  form  [see  above,  iii.  1.,  C]  to 
E).  ^h  c"?,  lit.  'put  for  a  nation,'  for  'i:)  -yy, 
lit.  'make  for  a  nation'  (J),  cr^  '7=c?  'the  day 
before  yesterday,'  with  3  or  p,  certainly  character- 
istic of  E,  though  in  some  of  the  Ex  passages  all 
critics  do  not  agree,     "cs  '  interpret '  ot  dreams. 

J. — cnoi  c-i.^  '  Aram  Xaharaim '  for  '  Paddan- 
aram'  (P).  'Israel'  for  'Jacob.'  'Sinai,'  as 
in  P,  for  '  Horeb '  (D,  E).  '  Canaanites,'  but 
'Perizzite,'  Gn  13^  34*^,  Jg  !*•*  (according  to 
Meyer  an  interpolation).  'To  find  grace  in  the 
ej-es  of,'  very  frequent  in  J,  also  in  some  JE 
passages.  '  To  call  on  the  name  of  J" '  frequent. 
'To  run  to  meet' frequent.  Israelites  called  'Is- 
rael,' not  'sons  of  Israel'  (P),  so  'Egypt'  for 
'  Egyptian,'  '  Reuben,'  '  Gad,'  etc.,  of  the  separate 
tribes.  '  His  brother,'  in  genealogies.  rrz-:«  '  land,' 
where  n¥  ^ould  be  used  by  E  and  P.  'rix  for 
';*«,  usually,  "^x  i^  nj^  '  took  him  a  wife,'  regular 
formula  in  J,  but  once  in  E.  ."r-53  '  as  thou 
goest.'  'jix  '3  '  I  pray  thee,  my  lord,'  frequent 
but  not  exclusively  in  J.  JTj  ri'n  '  to  "preserve 
seed  alive.'  3ir(  'to  be  dry,'  as  of  the  Flood,  for 
r3;(P).  c-jc  for  3-123  (E,  only  once  in  J),  ih;  Qal, 
'to  beget.'  3-;53  2?;  'dwell  in  the  midst.'  tj?  in 
sense  of  'to  be  great,  important.'  3*7  for  'self,' 
as  Gn  6"  8^.  k^33=  '  fodder,'  Gn  24»-  ^^  (E  has 
pre,  Gn  45^).  k:  with  imperatives,  etc.  (in  Gn  40 
times  in  J,  6  in  E).  c"-  rc^i  'breath  of  life,'  Gn 
2^  7^  (mn  inserted),  for  c-^rr  rn  (P),  cygr;,  nwn  cjsi, 
etc.,  frequent.  Tj-y,  ."rj'y?;  of  younger  brothers  and 
sisters  ( E  ~|5P).  k^^  {rVi'  frequently,  but  once  in 
E,  Gn21".  r:ri;?>  with  P,  etc.,  tor -3x  (E).  Notice 
also  a  preference  for  the  verbal  suffix  nx. 

F.  Date  and  Origin  of  JE. — The  fact  that  most 
of  the  contents  of  JE  are  referred  to  by  Amos  and 
Hosea  makes  it  probable  that  JE  was  prior  to 
these  prophets,  but  not  absolutely  certain,  because, 
when  these  books  were  written,  the  stories  may 
stUl  have  been  current  only  in  the  form  of  oral 
tradition,  and  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  the 
story  of  Joseph,  so  full  of  religious  and  moral  sug- 
gestions,  is    remarkable,    though   in   such    short 


books  it  is  far  from  conclusive.  But  the  priority 
to  these  prophets  is  made  still  more  likely  by 
the  attitude  of  E  towards  religious  symbofe 
(see  above,  iii.  3.  D).  Hosea  and  Amos,  while  they 
show  that  such  symbols  still  existed  as  a  matter  of 
course,  eWdently  regarded  them  with  disfavour. 
It  is  significant  also  that  E,  though  disapproving 
of  human  sacrifice,  exhibits  no  horror  at  the 
thought  of  it.  To  accept  the  blood  of  victims 
insteiad  was  a  gracious  act  of  God,  who  was  Mill- 
ing in  mercy  to  waive  His  just  rights  (Gn  22). 
Again,  the  fact  that  E  speaks  of  Abraham,  Moses, 
etc.,  as  prophets  (see  iii.  3.  D),  points  to  a  time 
when  the  prophet  occupied  an  intluential  position. 
Add  to  this  that  the  highest  teaching  of  JE  re- 
sembles that  of  the  prophets.  We  can  hardly  then 
be  far  ^vrong  in  regarding  the  times  of  Hosea  and 
Amos  as  the  terminus  ad  quern  for  JE.  But  the 
ditierences  of  character  between  J  and  E,  especi- 
ally in  their  theological  conceptions,  tend  to  show 
that  J  is  the  older  of  the  two  documents.  More- 
over, the  diflerences  that  we  find  within  each  of 
these  documents,  but  most  especially  in  J  (see  below, 
iii.  4.  A ),  make  it  likely  that  both  J  and  E  were 
originally  collections  of  stories  varying  in  date, 
and  probably  handed  Aavra  for  the  most  part,  if 
not  entirely,  by  oral  tradition,  some  of  them,  it 
may  be,  centuries  before  they  were  committed  to 
writing.  Probably,  as  amon^  other  nations,  the 
oldest  which  acquired  a  fixed  form  were  popular 
songs  describing  some  great  national  events,  such 
as  the  Song  of  Miriam  (Ex  15)  and  those  preser\'ed 
in  Nu  21  (cf.  also  the  Song  of  Deborah,  Jg  5). 
In  Gn  4^-  ^  we  have  e%'idently  a  fragment  of 
a  song  far  older  than  the  text  with  which  it  is 
incorporated.  The  chief  allusion  in  the  poem 
was  apparently  not  understood,  or  at  any  rate 
is  left  unexplained  by  J.  The  attempt  to  fix 
the  date  of  JE  by  comparing  the  patriarchal 
stories  with  the  relations  between  the  Israelites 
and  the  surrounding  tribes  is  not  very  satisfactory. 
It  may  be  true  that  the  origin  attributed  to  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  is  due  to  the  animosity 
felt  against  these  related  peoples,  but  the  animosity 
was  so  constant,  at  least  from  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  that  we  get  little  help  in  fi:sing  the  date 
of  the  story.  Again,  to  refer  the  whole  story  of 
Joseph  to  the  ascendency  of  the  Northern  kingilom 
in  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.,  and  date  its  origin  at 
this  period,  is  to  suppose  it  a  deliberate  invention, 
not,  as  the  analogy  of  other  such  stories  renders 
far  more  probable,  a  legend  which  had  gradually 
grown  up  by  oral  tradition.  From  the  importance 
attached  to  the  local  sanctuaries  of  Bethel,  Shechem, 
and  Beersheba  (which  last  belonged  to  Simeon,  one 
of  the  ten  tribes),  and  the  great  prominence  of 
Joseph,  the  father  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  it 
has  generally  been  supposed  that  E  at  any  rate 
was  the  product  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  Add  to 
this  that  the  North,  the  mission  field  of  Elijah 
and  Elisha,  was  in  early  times  the  chief  scene  of 
literary  and  prophetic  acti\ity.  These  arguments 
apply  also,  but  with  less  force,  to  J,  where  Hebron 
takes  the  place  of  Beersheba  as  the  abode  of 
Abraham  and  Jacob ;  and  Judah,  instead  of 
Reuben,  holds  a  prominent  place  in  the  history 
of  Joseph.  From  these  facts  it  has  been  argued 
that  J,  though  its  material  was  originally  derived 
from  the  same  source  as  E,  either  in  oral  or  written 
form,  is  in  its  present  form  the  work  of  a  Jewish 
composer  or  editor. 

G.  It  is  probable  that  J  and  E  were  blended  into 
one  whole  before  D's  law-book  was  composed,  as 
Dt  5-11  suppose  it.  Even  if  these  chapters  are  not 
the  work  of  D  proper,  they  must  have  been  added 
very  shortly  after. 

i.  Distinctions  within  the  Tarious  soorces. — 
We  have   hitherto  regarded  the  different  sources 
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of  the  Hexateuch,  for  the  most  part,  as  thouj^h 
they  were  each  homogeneous  in  character.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense  they  are,  in  that  they  possess  individual 
characters  which  distinguish  each  from  the  rest ; 
but  witliin  these  are  found  considerable  variations, 
just  as  we  lind  among  plants  or  animals  several 
distinctly  characterized  species  under  one  genus, 
or,  to  use  a  still  better  simile,  varieties  under  one 
species.  It  is,  in  fact,  probable  that  each  of  these 
larger  sources  represents  in  itself  the  result  of  a 
literary  process  extending  in  some  cases  over 
centuries. 

A.  For  example,  in  the  J  sections  of  Gn  the 
Flood  story,  with  the  beginnings  of  civilization  and 
the  dispersion  of  races  following  upon  it  (11^'®), 
seems  nardly  consistent  with  the  growth  of 
civilization  aescribed  in  4'^"^^.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  Noah  the  inventor  of  wine  (O-**'^) 
belongs  to  a  distinct  cycle  of  legends  from  Noah 
the  hero  of  the  Flood,  and  that  6^'^  gives  a  difl'erent 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  sin  from  3.  Finally, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  story  of  Nimrod,  etc. 
(lO^-i"),  came  from  the  same  cycle  of  stories  as  the 
Flood  story,  and  is  also  of  Accadian  origin.  Hence 
some  critics  have  drawn  a  definite  distinction  be- 
tween two  series  of  stories,  which  they  have  de- 
noted as  Ji  and  J^  respectively.  To  the  latter 
Wellhausen  ascribes  J's  Flood,  together  with 
108-15. 18b.  IB.  21. 25-30  111-9,  gomg  critics,  howBver, 
have  ascribed  6'"^  as  well  as  10^®"^^  to  revisers  of 
JE  (JE»).  Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  whereas  in  J^  the  three  sons  of  Noah  are 
Japheth,  Ham,  Shem  (Gn  10),  the  sons  of  Noah  in 
ji  (92»-27)^vere  originally,  as  vv.^-^  apparently  show, 
Shem,  Canaan,  Japheth.  In  Gn  12  and  later  chap- 
ters J-  has  been  found  by  some  critics  a  convenient 
peg  on  which  to  hang  unknown  fragments,  inter- 
polations, etc.,  such  as  12^""2*'  IS^'^"^'''  ^^-'^,  and  even 
20^^,  passages  usually  referred  to  JE'  or  R. 

B.  Distinctions  in  E  are  not  so  frequently  in- 
sisted on,  but  some  critics  have  referred  to  an 
earlier  source,  E\  such  passages  as  show  traces 
of  archaic  ideas  or  expressions,  such  as  the  an- 
thropomorphic expressions  of  Gn  20^'''  (cf.  Nu  22^, 
etc.),  the  ancient  custom  referred  to  in  Gn  20^*,  the 
word  nrp%'p  in  Gn  33'",  Jos  24^-. 

C.  In  D  we  can  trace  several  different  stages.  It 
is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  Deuteronomic 
Code  begins  either  with  Dt  5  or  with  Dt  12.  Dt  1-4, 
and  perhaps  also  5-1 1,  were  afterwards  wTitten  as  an 
introduction,  and  still  later  the  history  was  con- 
tinued with  the  Deuteronomic  recension  of  Joshua. 
It  seems  likely  that  these  were  the  gradual  work  of 
the  Deuteronomic  school,  extending  well  on  into  the 
period  of  the  Jewish  captivity.  The  D  elements  of 
the  earlier  books  of  the  Hexateuch  are  sometimes 
ascribed,  not  to  this  school,  but  to  the  compilers  of 
JE.  At  any  rate,  tliev  probably  belong  to  a  com- 
paratively early  period. 

D.  In  P  the  fact  of  constant  revision  and 
gradual  compilation  is  easy  to  prove,  but  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  say  how  many  distinct  stages  there 
were  in  its  history,  still  less  to  assign  the  exact 
dates  to  which  they  belong.  The  following  facts 
are,  however,  capable  of  easy  demonstration. 

( 1 )  The  nucleus  of  P  lies  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Code  of  Holiness  (P'')  contained  in  Lv  17-26,  though 
these  chapters  now  contain  many  interpolations 
(esp.  22i^--5-  •-'9-  so  23'-8-  23-38  241-1*).  This  section  is 
marked  oft' from  the  rest  of  the  P  legislation  (a)  by 
its  highly  spiritual  character  and  intense  feeling  of 
reverence  for  the  holiness  of  God  and  everything 
connected  with  His  service.  P*"  is  the  centre  and 
kernel  of  the  new  religions  movement ;  (b)  by  its 
intimate  relation  to  the  ideal  of  ritual,  etc. ,  sketched 
out  by  Ezekiel,  chs.  40-48  ;  {r)  by  its  use  of  a  special 
terminology,  words  and  phra.ses  being  found  which 
occur  nowhere  else.     It  will  be  sufficient  here  to 


call  attention  to  such  phrases  as  '  I  am  J",'  '  I  J"  am 
your  God,'  '  I  your  God  am  holy,'  and  the  like  ; 
'  walk  in  mv  (etc. )  ordinances,'  '  do  and  keep  my 
statutes  ana  my  judgments,'  ';9  jpni,  '  I  will  set 
my  face,'  '  that  man  shall  be  cut  off  from  his 
people,'  *niy  (J"'8,  etc.)  Sabbaths.'  For  a  more 
complete  list  see  Driver,  LOT^,  49.  (d)  By  dis- 
crepancies between  P''  and  the  general  body  of 
Levitical  law.  Thus  in  P*"  the  later  distinction 
between  the  high  priest  and  the  ordinary  priests  is 
still  in  the  making.  The  chief  priest  is  but  primus 
inter  pares  (the  priest  Avho  is  greater  than  his 
brethren,  Lv  21i").  Notice  that  the  injunction 
which  in  Lv  211"  jg  jj^jj  ^pon  the  chief  priest  only, 
not  to  let  the  hair  of  his  head  go  loose,  or  rend 
his  clothes,  is  in  Lv  lO**- ''  laid  upon  all  the  priests. 
The  Feast  of  Booths  lasted,  according  to  the  original 
text  of  Lv  2^^-**,  7  days  instead  of  8,  and  is  still 
determined  by  the  season,  'when  ye  have  gathered 
in  the  fruits  of  the  land ' ;  the  addition  of  the  8th 
day  and  the  words  '  on  the  15th  day  of  the  7th 
month '  in  v.^,  evidently  are  interpolations  (incon- 
sistent with  vv.*"-^)  added  when  the  laws  were 
incorporated  into  the  larger  code.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  possible  that  P'  included  passages  now 
outside  Lv.  17-26,  as  esp.  Ex  6»•^  Lv  iii-23. «-« 
in  their  original  form.  With  reference  to  the 
relation  of  P''  to  Ezekiel,  it  should  be  noticed 
that  the  resemblance  extends  not  only  to  the 
general  tenor  of  the  subject,  a  thing  in  itself 
striking  enough,  but  even  to  the  style  and  plirase- 
ologj';  and  in  this  respect  it  is  not  confined  to  these 
chapters  of  Ezekiel,  but  several  expressions  of  P'' 
are  found  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  prophet 
[see  Kuenen,  §  15,  note  10].  That  P'',  therefore, 
was  written  either  by  Ezekiel  himself  or  by  one 
imbued  with  his  spirit,  and  in  all  probability  a 
contemporary,  does  not  admit  of  reasonable  doubt, 
and  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  assigning  it  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  Exile. 

(2)  The  next  in  order  of  time,  and  the  most 
important  of  the  Priestly  documents,  is  the 
historical  and  legislative  work  known  frequently 
as  P«,  Avhich  contains  all  of  P  excepting  V^  on  the 
one  hand,  and  certain  later  accretions  in  the  legis- 
lative portions  on  the  other.  The  central  feature 
of  P«  is  the  promulgation  of  the  laws,  which  are  all 
represented  as  revealed  to  Moses  on  Mt.  Sinai. 
Pk  was  probably,  as  already  suggested,  the  law 
promulgated  by  Ezra,  Neh  8.  9^.  Notice  that  the 
Feast  of  Booths  is  kept  eight  days  according  to  P«, 
see  Nu  29^. 

(3)  A  third  stage  is  reached  in  the  union  of  P« 
and  P"*,  but  whether  it  took  place  before  or  after  the 
promulgation  of  P  by  Ezra  cannot  be  determined. 
All  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is  that  Ezra 
was  the  "head,  perhaps  the  founder,  of  a  school  of 
scribes  specially  suited  for  carrying  out  a  work  of 
this  kind. 

(4)  Lastly,  there  is  evidence  of  various  additions 
and  revisions  of  the  Priestly  Code  made  from  time 
to  time  (P').  The  most  important  of  the  former  in 
Ex-Nu  are  Ex  30.  31i-i^  34^-=«  35-40,  Lv  1-7.  8. 
1124-40  i2_i5.  16  (in  part),  most  of  Nu  I-IO'*  15.  19, 
the  whole  of  28-31.  To  these  we  should  add  the 
additions  to  V^,  esp.  in  Lv  23,  to  make  it  agree 
with  P«.  The  necessity  of  supposing  such  additions 
to  P8  cannot  be  here  proved  at  length.  It  is 
enough  to  say  generally  that  the  proof  lies  in 
certain  repetitions,  inconsistencies,  and  want  of 
sequence.  For  example.  Ex  35-40  Lv  8  taken 
together  are  a  repetition  of  Ex  25-29.  Ex  m-^" 
describes  a  special  altar  of  incense  of  which  there 
is  no  mention  in  the  list  of  holy  things  in  26^1-*^. 
Cf,  Lv  le''',  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  one 
altar  was  used  both  for  incense  and  sacrifice.  Ex 
30  (or  at  any  rate  35)  -Lv  8  breaks  the  sequence 
between  Ex  29  and  Lv  9,  and  Lv  1-7  is  itself  a 
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collection  of  laws  with  several  slight  inconsist- 
encies. Finally,  Lv  11-15  breaks  the  connexion 
between  10  and  16. 

(5)  To  these  we  should  also  add  the  incorporation 
of  the  already  united  JED  into  P;  but  to  what 
date  either  this  or  the  various  supplements 
spoken  of  under  (4)  belong,  cannot  oe  deter- 
mined. Probably,  the  latter  represent  a  long 
and  very  gradual  process.  Kuenen  argues  from 
the  difference  of  arrangement  found  in  the  LXX 
translation  of  Ex  35-40,  belonging  to  3rd  cent.  B.C., 
that  the  final  redaction  of  these  chapters  was  even 
then  hardly  completed. 

5.  Editorial  Revisers. — It  has  not  been  found 
practicable  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  ^ive 
a  complete  estimate  of  the  work  of  the  various 
editorial  revisers.  That  several  alterations  were 
made  as  the  different  sources  were  welded  together 
is  practically  certain.  A  few  examples  of  editorial 
emendations  must  suffice.  In  Gn  22^  '  the  land  of 
Moriah  '  is  very  suspicious  (esp.  if,  according  to  Gn 
14,  Jerusalem  was  already  in  existence),  inasmuch 
as  (1)  the  name  Moriah  does  not  appear  again  until 
the  very  late  Book  of  Chronicles,  (2)  E  otherwise 
shows  no  partiality  towards  Judah,  (3)  it  could 
not  have  taken  3  days  to  get  from  Beersheba  to 
Jerusalem,  see  v.-*.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  an 
original  '  Amorite '  or  name  of  some  Ephraimitish 
mountain,  which  had  perhaps  become  illegible,  was 
altered  by  a  reviser  with  Southern  propensities, 
possibly  JE,  but  more  probably  F*.  22^'*"^^  is 
certainly  not  part  of  the  E  narrative,  but  is 
possibly  some  fragment  of  J  worked  in  to  suit  the 
story.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  in  v.^^ 
'  be  blessed '  is  '2~;j?n,  not  'y^i]  as  elsewhere  in  J ; 
so  some  have  regarded  it  as  the  Avork  of  a  reviser. 
In  35^**  ^*  we  have  probably  the  working  in  of  an  E 
fragment  in  a  section  of  P  (see  above,  iii.  3.  D). 
Ex  34""-^  has  been  rcA-ised  by  J  E  or  D  to  agree 
with  other  passages,  and  in  vv.^^^  it  is  followed 
by  a  story  embodying  perhaps  an  old  tradition, 
but  written  in  the  spirit  and  style  of  P. 

iv.  Summary. — ^Ye  may  now  summarize  in  thi.s 
way  the  probable  history  of  the  Hexateuch.  For 
many  centuries  probably  the  only  records  of  the  past 
were  those  contained  in  song  and  saga.  It  is  very 
possible  that,  as  Avith  the  ancient  Icelanders,  these 
were  recited  at  religious  festivals  (Ex  15^-  ^-  ^^,  cf. 
Jg  11*).  The  first  attempts  to  coUect  these,  so  as 
to  form  a  connected  loritten  history,  probably  date 
from  the  8th  or  9th  cent.  B.C.,  and  originated  pre- 
sumably iu  the  schools  of  the  prophets.  There  are 
sufficient  evidences  of  two  distinct  versions  of  this 
ancient  history,  J  and  E  ;  but  though  they  deal  for 
the  most  part  with  the  same  cycle  of  subjects,  and 
E  is  probably  the  later  of  the  two,  there  is  no  proof 
that  there  is  any  literary  connexion  between  tnem. 
Lat«r  on,  towards  the  close  of  the  7th  cent.,  these 
two  documents  were  combined  together,  but  so 
skilfully  that  it  is  often  very  difiicult  to  separate 
them  ( JE).  About  the  same  time  in  Jerusalem  a 
code  of  ritual  regulations  and  customs,  commonly 
believed  to  have  been  revealed  by  God  to  Moses, 
was  set  forth  in  writing  and  afterwards  published 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (D).  This  code  was  shortly 
afterA\c.rds  provided  with  a  historic  setting  and 
combined  with  the  earlier  history,  and  the  whole, 
especially  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  rcAnsed  by  the 
same  school  (JED).  It  has  been  conjectured  by 
Kuenen,  who  has  been  followed  by  several  other 
critics,  that  E's  Book  of  the  Covenant,  Ex  20^2-23, 
was  originally  represented  as  drawn  up  on  the 
plains  of  Moai»,  and  that,  when  the  code  of  D  was 
substituted  for  it,  the  former  was  put  back  so  as  to 
form  part  of  the  Sinaitic  legislation.  This  will 
account  both  for  the  present  difficulty  in  connecting 
Ex  20^-24^^  with  its  context,  and  also  for  the  fact 
that,  while  in  the  historical  summary  of  Dt  1-4 


there  is  no  reference  to  the  Bk  of  the  Covenant, 
several  of  its  provisions  in  a  revised  form  appear 
in  the  main  body  of  D.  During  the  ExUe,  pos- 
sibly before  the  work  of  !>  was  complete,  a  new 
body  of  ritual  law,  more  priestly  in  its  character, 
was  drawn  up,  probably  by  some  disciple  of  Ezekiel, 
and  very  possibly  under  nis  direction  (P'').  This 
was  followed  by  a  new  version  of  the  whole  history, 
and  especially  the  le^slation,  conceived  in  a  stiU 
more  sacerdotal  spirit,  which  was  probably  com- 
pleted about  a  century  later,  and  promulgated  by 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Neh  8.  9)  (P«).  Finally,  by  the 
union  of  this  mth  P"",  and  the  additions  of  new 
laws  and  regulations  from  time  to  time,  and  various 
editorial  revisions  extending  down  to  it  may  be 
the  3rd  cent.  (P*),  we  get  our  present  Hexateuch. 

V.  The  Historical  Value  of  the  Hexateuch. 
— It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  the  Hexateuch  as 
it  stands  is  not  strictly  a  historical  work.  It  did 
not  need  criticism  to  discover  this,  but  criticism 
makes  it  absolutely  certain.  It  shows  that  the 
most  definite  and  statistical  details,  those  given 
namely  in  P,  are  the  leasti  to  be  depended  upon, 
being  unknown  to  the  earliest  writers,  and  ap- 
parently the  calculations  of  a  writer  very  far  re- 
moved from  the  events  described.  There  is  also 
observable  throughout  a  tendency  in  the  various 
writers  to  throw  back  into  their  composition  the 
customs,  etc.,  of  their  own  times.  Thus  the  whole 
body  of  laws,  originating  in  local  custom,  or 
handed  down  as  common  law  and  promulgated 
from  time  to  time,  would  come  to  be  fathered  on 
Moses  ;  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  Chronicler 
read  into  the  old  documents  the  ritual  of  his  own 
day.  Similarly,  it  is  probable  that  the  contemporary 
religious  and  social  customs  of  Northern  Israel  are 
in  JE  described  as  those  of  their  ancestors  who 
lived  in  a  distant  past.  Regarded  as  a  history  of 
the  ancient  migrations  of  the  Israelites,  their 
establishment  as  a  religious  and  political  com- 
munity, and  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  the 
Hexateuch  contains  little  more  than  a  general 
outline  on  which  to  depend.  We  may  gather  that 
the  Israelites  were  one  among  a  number  of  Semitic 
peoples,  who  after  long  migration  settled  in  or 
near  Egypt,  from  which  after  a  period  of  serfdom 
they  finally  escaped,  and  after  further  migrations 
gradually  gained  a  footing  in  the  trans-Jordanic 
territory,  and  afterwards  made  various  incursions 
across  the  Jordan  ;  until,  finally,  the  larger  part  of 
the  territory,  especially  on  tlie  hills  where  the 
Canaanitish  chariots  were  useless,  fell  into  their 
hands.  That  so  many  traditions  and  stories  should 
have  attached  themselves  to  Abraham  and  Moses, 
even  though  many  of  them  may  be  inapplicable 
or  exaggerated,  shows  what  a  deep  impression 
their  personality  and  work  made  upon  their 
generation,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
probably  all  that  was  noblest  and  best  in  the 
nation  must  be  attributed  to  such  men  as  these 
who  first  sowed  the  seed,  of  which  the  prophetic 
teaching  was  the  fruit.  But  if  the  Hex.  nas  little 
to  tell  us  of  the  early  history  of  Israel,  it  has  much 
to  tell  us  of  the  times  in  which  the  authors  lived. 
The  habits  and  customs,  the  ideas,  above  all  those 
connected  with  morality  and  religion,  are  faithfully 
represented.  And  thus  we  are  enabled  to  trace 
something  more  than  an  outline  of  that  historj'  of 
religion  which  was  the  needful  preparation  for  the 
teaching  of  Christ. 

LiTERATTRE. — J.  W.  Colenso,  The  Pentateuch  and  Booh  of 
Joshua  critically  examined,  7  parts,  London,  1862-1879  ;  W.  R. 
Smith,  OTJC\  Edinburgh,  1892  ;  Driver,  LOT^,  Edinburgh, 
1891,  6, 1897  ;  B.  W.  Bacon,  The  Genesis  of  Genesis,  Hartford, 
1892  ;  Bissell,  Genesis  Printed  in  Colours,  Hartford,  The  Penta- 
teuch, its  origin  and  structure,  an  examination  of  recent 
theories.  New  York  ;  Frjpp,  The  Composition  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  with  Engliah  Text  and  Analyses,  London,  1892 ; 
Kuenen,  An  Mistorico-critical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the 
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Uexateuch,  translated  from  the  Dutch  by  P.  II.  Wicksteed, 
London,  1886  ;  A<idi8,  The  Docuinentt  of  the  Uexateuch,  pt.  i. 
London,  1892,  pt.  ii.  1898  ;  VVellhausen,  Die  Comp.  d.  Uexateuehs 
nnd  der  hUtorinchen  liiicher  des  AT,  Berhn,  1889 ;  Baentsch, 
Das  Bundegbuch,  Halle,  1892;  Cornill,  Kinleitung  in  das  AT, 
Freiburjr  in  B.  1802;  Kautzsch  and  Socin,  Die  Genesis  mU 
liusserer  UnUrscheidunri  der  QxieUenschriften  Hberietzt^,  Frei- 
burg in  B.  1891 ;  Kautzsch  and  others.  Die  H.  Sehrift  dee  AT 
iibersetzt,  Freiburg  in  B.  1894  ;  Aug.  Dillmann,  Kurzes  Exege- 
tischcs  liandhuch.  Gnfi  1892,  Ex-Lv"^,  1897,  Nil,  Dt,  Jos,  1886. 
A  systematic  statement  of  Dillm.'s  views  is  given  in  thvSchliiss- 
ubhandlmig  at  the  end  of  the  last  [Eng.  tr.  of  Genesis,  T.  &  T. 
t-'lark,  Edinburgh,  189T] ;  Budde,  Die  Jiiblische  Ur^eschichte, 
(iiessen,  1883;  Holzinger,  Kinleituna  inden  Hex,  mxtTabellen 
iiber  die  Qtullenscheidung,  Freiburg  in  B.  1893.  These  are  only 
u  selected  few  out  of  a  very  large  number  of  works  dealing 
with  diflterent  aspects,  or  parts,  of  the  great  critical  problem. 
A  great  deal  of  useful  information  willbe  found  in  the  com- 
mentaries on  the  separate  books.  F,  H,  WOODS. 

HEZEKIAH  (on  forms  and  meaning  of  the  Heb. 
name  «ee  ne.xt  article). — 1.  A  king  of  Judali  (see 
next  art.).  2.  An  ancestor  of  the  jirophet  Zeph- 
aniah  (Zeph  P),  possibly  to  be  identified  with  the 
king  of  the  same  name.  3.  Head  of  a  family  of 
exiles  who  retnrned,  Ezr  2^*'  =  Neh  7"  (cf.  10'''). 

HEZEKIAH  ('.Tpjn  or  ^niPin:,  also  n;pjn  or  n'pin; 
'<]"  liatli  strengthened'  or  '  J" stren^theneth,'  LXX 
'Efextas,  Assyi".  Hazaki{i)au). — A  king  of  Judah, 
son  and  successor  of  the  feeble  and  superstitions 
Ahaz,  with  whom  he  contrasts  as  favourably  as 
with  his  own  son  and  successor  Manasseh.  He  is 
conspicuous  in  Jewish  history  as  the  first  king 
who  is  said  to  have  attempted  a  reformation  of 
religion  on  the  principles  wliich  we  find  formally 
laid  down  in  the  Bk.  of  Deuteronomy  (2  K  18, 
2  Ch  29  ir. ;  see  High  Place,  ii.  p.  382b)  Special  in- 
terest also  attaches  to  his  reign  on  account  of  his 
close  personal  connexion  with  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
who  occasionally  exerted  a  great  influence  over 
him  (especially  in  the  memorable  crisis  which 
issued  in  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  from 
Sennacherib),  and  also  because  of  the  strong  light 
thrown  upon  his  times  by  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions as  well  as  by  extant  prophecies.  H.'s  history 
is  recorded  in  2  K  1813-20^9,  Is  36-39,  and  2  Ch  29- 
32.  The  two  former  are  very  much  alike,  K  being 
on  the  whole  more  full  and  exact,  and  Is  having 
been  borrowed  from  it  by  the  compiler,  Avho  added 
the  Song  of  H.  (Is  389-2"),  \y^^  omitted  the  annal- 
istic  fragment  in  2  K  18"-'^  as  not  suiting  his 
purpose,  which  was  to  trace  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  in  connexion  with  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem.  Kings  is  evidently  based  not  only  on 
State  annals,  but  also  on  prophetic  narrative 
(derived  partly  from  authentic  documents,  partly 
from  traclition),  which  bears  traces  of  the  style  of 
D  in  37^-  ^-  ^  38'-  ^- «  SOS  and  cannot  be  assigned  to 
Isaiah  (as  suggested  by  2  Ch  2Q'^  32=^-)  nor  yet  to  a 
contemporary,  in  view  of  (a)  the  nature  of  the 
statements  in  37^-  W-  ^  38',  (b)  such  late  words  as 
nnin;  (36"-  ^^),  (c)  the  apparent  anachronisms  in 
3(ji9  3-38^  amj  (^j  ^jjg  -want  of  order  and  coherence 
in  the  narrative  when  carefully  examined  and 
compared  with  the  Assyr.  records. 

The  chronology  of  Hezekiah's  reign  is  beset  with 
special  difficulty.  According  to  2  K  18'"  the  Fall 
of  Samaria  (722  as  determined  by  Assyriologists) 
took  place  in  the  6th  year  of  H.,  which  would  give 
728-7  as  the  date  of  his  accession  (Ewald,  Breden- 
kamp,  Delitzsch,  Orelli,  Strack,  Driver,  Kirk- 
j)atrick,  Duhm,  Skinner.  Ussher,  Winer,  W.  R. 
Smith  make  it  725).  In  2  K  18'^  on  the  other  hand, 
the  invasion  of  Jems,  by  Sennaclierib  (701 )  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  14th  year  of  H.,  who  must 
thus  have  commenced  to  reign  in  715-4  (Kamp- 
hausen,  Wellhausen,  Ed.  Meyer,  Kittel,  Guthe, 
Stade,  Cornill,  Hommel,  Clieyne). 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  reconcile  the 
earlier  date  with  2  K  18'*  by  sup[)Osing  14th  to  be 
a  mistake  for  24th  (Bredenkamp),  27th  (Rawlin- 


8on),  29th  (Oppert),  also  by  tiiking  vv.'^-'*  to  refer 
to  a  campaign  of  Sargon  in  711  (the  name  'Sen- 
nacherib' being  considered  a  late  and  erroneous 
insertion),  a  theory  first  advanced  by  E.  Hincks 
(who  confined  the  reference  to  Sargon  to  v.'*) ;  but 
for  reasons  stated  by  Kuenen,  W  R.  Smith,  and 
others,  the  theory  or  such  an  invasion  by  Sargon 
is  now  generally  abandoned,  and  the  best  solution 
is  probably  to  be  found  in  a  rearrangement  of  the 
narrative.  We  have  a  clue  to  such  rearrange- 
ment in  2  K  20  (Is  38),  which  records  a  sickness  of 
H.  that  must  have  taken  place  in  the  14th  year 
of  his  reign  if  the  latter  extended  to  29  years,  and 
if  H.  lived  15  years  after  his  recoverj^  (2  K  18-  20*, 
Is  38').  This  sickness  the  compiler  seems  to  have 
connected  with  the  invasion  by  Sennacherib  (2  K 
20*'',  Is  38*),  applying  to  the  invasion  the  note  of 
time  (14th  year),  which  properly  belonged  to  the 
sickness,  and  introducing  the  latter  with  the  words 
'  In  those  days,'  which  may  have  originally  be- 
longed to  the  invasion.  This  view  is  supported  by 
the  fact  that  the  account  of  Merodach-oaladan  s 
embassy,  which  took  place  after  the  sickness  (2  K 
20'^,  Is  39'),  ought  certainly  to  have  come  before 
the  invasion,  as  after  that  event  Merodach-baladan 
was  not  in  a  position  to  send  ambassadors,  his 
downfall  having  taken  place  the  year  before  (702) ; 
nor  was  H.,  after  being  impoverished  by  the  war 
(2  K  18''-'*),  possessed  of  such  treasures  as  would 
be  likely  to  excite  the  admiration  of  his  visitors 
(2  K  20'^  Is  39-).  A  middle  date  is  suggested  by 
Winckler  (followed  by  McCurdy),  who  takes  2  K 
16^  as  his  guide,  setting  aside  both  18'"  and  18'^, 
and  fixes  H.'s  accession  at  720-19.  The  earlier 
date,  however,  besides  having  18'"  to  rest  on,  fits 
in  with  the  subsequent  chronology  of  the  kings  of 
Judah,  and  agrees  with  Jer  26'^'-,  which  represents 
H.  as  under  the  influence  of  the  prophet  Micah, 
who  is  known  to  have  prophesied  before  the  Fall  of 
Samaria  (Mic  1*).  On  the  other  hand,  it  aggra- 
vates the  discrepancy  between  the  age  of  Ahaz  at 
his  death  (by  reducing  his  reign  from  16  to  8  years, 
while  the  715  date  gives  him  20  years  of  a  reign) 
and  the  age  of  H.  at  his  accession,  which  is  stated 
in  2  K  18^  to  be  25  years  (but  in  LXX  20),— a 
difficulty  which  Whitehouse  meets  by  supposing 
that  H.  was  co-regent  with  his  father  from  727  to 
715,  and  that  his  14th  year  is  to  be  reckoned  from 
the  latter  date,  when  he  was  in  a  position  to 
initiate  a  new  policy  following  the  counsels  of 
Isaiah. 

This  uncertainty  as  to  the  chronology  is  of  less 
importance,  as  the  interest  of  H.'s  reign,  in  the 
light  both  of  prophecy  and  the  Assyr.  records, 
practically  closes  with  the  invasion  in  701.  Even 
if  we  suppose  him  to  have  lived  till  686  (as  the 
later  date  for  his  accession  would  imply),  ^ye  gain 
little  or  no  additional  information  regarding  the 
events  of  his  reign.  Assuming  that  H.  came  to 
the  throne  in  727,  it  was  as  a  young  and  inex- 
perienced prince  in  the  midst  of  faithless  and  time- 
serving politicians,  wlio  scorned  the  teaching  of 
the  prophets,  and  a  like-minded  priesthood.  The 
deplorable  state  of  morality  and  religion  is  evident 
from  Mic  1  ft',  (cf.  Is  28)  delivered  on  the  eve  of  the 
siege  of  Samaria,  i.e.  about  725.  These  testimonies, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  anti-proplietic  party 
continued  in  the  ascendant  till  701,  oblige  us  to 
receive  with  caution  the  circumstantial  account 
given  by  the  Chronicler  (2  Ch  2^:fi"-)  of  the  reforms 
effected  by  H.  in  the  very  first  year  of  his  reign. 
He  is  said  to  have  purified  and  refurnished  the 
temple,  which  had  been  shut  up  by  Ahaz  after 
being  despoiled  of  its  treasures,  to  have  renewed 
the  ancient  sacrifioes  with  great  magnificence  and 
i)omp,  to  have  ordained  a  joyful  celebration  of  the 
long-neglected  Passover,  after  purging  Jems,  of 
its  idolatrous  altars  and  sending  out  invitations 
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to  the  Israelites  in  the  north,  '  the  remnant  that 
had  escaped  out  of  the  hands  of  the  kua^  of 
AsiijTia.'  So  great  was  the  enthusiasm  said  to 
iiave  been  evoked  that  it  led  to  a  general  crusade 
against  the  images  and  altars  and  high  places  in 
the  cities  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  both  king  and  jieople  at  the  same  time 
giWng  e\ndence  of  their  devotion  by  their  munificent 
provision  of  tithes  and  otJerings  for  the  support  of 
the  priests  and  Levites,  who  were  now  carefully 
restored  and  organized.  The  only  part  of  these 
reforms  that  is  recognized  in  K  is  the  removal  of 
'  high  places '  and  destruction  of  '  pillars '  and 
'  Asherah '  (2  K  IS^  ^),  but  a  remarkable  instance 
of  H.s  zeal  for  purity  of  worship  is  also  given  (v.*) 
in  his  destruction  of  'the  brazen  serpent  that 
Moses  had  made '  which  had  become  an  object  of 
worship  in  Jerusalem  (see  Nehustax). 

While  it  is  generally  admitted  that  H.  paved 
the  way  for  the  reformation  carried  out  bv  Josiah 
in  the  next  century,  not  only  prohibiting  idolatry, 
but  seeking  to  centralize  the  national  worship  by 
destroying  the  local  sanctuaries  in  the  provincial 
cities  of  Judah,  around  which  heathen  practices 
were  apt  to  gather  (cf.  Mic  1»  5^",  Is  3(>^  31*  1^ 
2-^),  it  is  held  by  ^yellhausen,  \V.  R.  Smith, 
Xowack,  Stade,  and  others,  that  the  reforms  could 
only  have  taken  place  after  the  Assyrian  invasion, 
which  brought  dishonour  on  the  provinces,  but  was 
the  means  of  exalting  Jerus.  and  glorifying  its 
protecting  deity,  thus  counteracting  the  idolatrous 
tendencies  inherited  from  the  previous  reign.  In 
proof  that  the  reformation  could  not  have  been 
earlier,  they  cite  the  allusions  to  prevalent  idolatrj' 
in  such  late  prophecies  of  Isaiah  as  30^  SV  (c.  702). 
These  indeed  show  that  the  reformation  had  been 
far  from  perfect  (cf.  2  K  23^  and  revulsion  under 
Manasseh),  being  largely  due  to  royal  command ; 
but  the  whole  traditional  account  of  H.'s  reign 
points  to  an  earlier  date  for  his  turning  to  J''.  Cf. 
Jer  26^*'- already  referred  to,  the  eulogistic  summary 
in  2  K  IS^^,  H.'s  plea  for  divine  favour  in  2'J*,  and 
the  demolition  of  high  places,  etc.,  ascribed  to  him 
by  the  Rabshakeh  in  18-,  which,  even  if  an  inter- 
ix)lation  (Cheyne),  was  not  likely  to  be  introduced 
unless  it  had  some  basis  of  tradition  to  rest  on. 

In  addition  to  his  work  as  a  religious  reformer, 
H.  revived  in  some  measure  the  glories  of  his  great- 
grandfather Uzziah  by  successful  inroads  upon 
the  Philistines,  over  one  of  whose  cities  (Ekron) 
we  find  him  in  701  holding  a  position  of  suzerainty ; 
by  his  care  for  the  interests  of  national  defence, 
repairing  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  Jems., 
fitting  up  arsenals,  constructing  aqueducts  and 
reservoirs  for  securing  to  Jems.,  and  cutting  off 
from  besiegers,  a  permanent  supply  of  water ;  by 
building  cities,  and  encouraging  trade  and  agri- 
culture through  the  erection  of  shelters  for  sheep 
and  cattle  and  of  store  -  houses  for  produce. 
Wliether  the  underground  tunnel  leading  from 
Gihon  (the  modem  'Fountain  of  the  Virgin")  to 
the  upper  pool  of  Siloam  (1708  ft.  long,  and  a  work 
of  great  engineering  skill)  is  to  be  identified  with 
'  the  conduit '  mentioned  in  2  K  20^  as  the  work  of 
H.,  and  apparently  referred  to  in  2  Ch  32*>  (cf.  32* 
22*""  and  Sir  48"),  is  still  a  moot  point,  dijfferent 
opinions  being  held  by  experts  as  to  the  age  of  the 
inscription  (discovered  in  18S0)  at  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel,  which  is  in  round  characters  and  in  old 
Hebrew  but  bears  no  date,*  the  question  being 
also  complicated  by  the  mention  of  an  already 
existing  ShUoah  in  Is  8®,  on  which  see  Dillmann's 
note,  and  Stade,  G  VI 593  f. 

Among  the  merits  which  tradition  assigned  to 
H.  was  a  taste  for  music  and  literature.     In  his 

•  See  PSBA,  Mav,  Julv,  1S97,  Feb.  189S  (papers  by  PUcher, 
Conder,  Davis),  and  Expo*.  Times,  Apr.  1898,  p.  292 1,  and  Mav 
1898,  p.  3&4  (the  latter  by  A.  B.  Da^ideon). 


restoration  of  the  temple  service,  muMc,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental,  has  a  prominent  place  (2  Ch 
29^*-**).  In  Pr  25'  we  read  of  '  the  men  of  Reze- 
kiah '  who  copied  out  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  and 
in  the  Talm.  {Baba  bathra,  i.  15a)  '  H.  and  his 
associates'  are  credited  with  the  'writing'  of 
certain  books  of  the  OT.  Is  38*"^  even  contains  a 
song  which  bears  in  its  superscription  to  have  been 
written  by  H.  at  the  time  of  hLs  sickness  and 
recovery.  But  it  is  absent  from  2  K,  and  its  late 
insertion  in  IS  appears  to  have  disturbed  the  text, 
displacing  v.^-.  Moreover,  it  has  no  distinct 
marks  of  its  alleged  royal  authorship,  and  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Job  and  the  later  Psalms. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  considered  post -exilic  by  most 
recent  critics,  and  is  even  supposed  by  Cheyne  to 
refer  (like  Ps  88  and  La  3)  to  the  experience,  not  of 
an  indi\-idual,  but  of  the  church-nation.  In  all 
probability,  it  was  introduced  into  Is  from  a  collec- 
tion of  liturgical  songs  (v.^).  The  sickness  referred 
to  appears  to  have  been  of  the  nature  of  a  boil  or 
an  abscess,  being  described  by  the  same  name  (pn?) 
as  is  applied  to  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  (Ex  9*) 
and  to  the  disease  of  Job  (2^).  Its  connexion  with 
leprosy  (Lv  13^)  explains  the  promise  given  to  H. 
that  on  the  third  day  he  would  'go  up  unto  the 
house  of  J".'  The  effect  produced  on  H.  by  the 
prophetic  announcement  that  his  Dlness  was  to 
prove  fatal,  illustrates  his  tender  and  emotional 
nature,  and  enables  us  to  understand  the  influence 
exerted  over  him  by  the  wise  and  fearless  coun- 
sellor who  on  this  as  on  other  occasions  interpreted 
to  him  the  will  of  J'.  With  regard  to  the  sign 
given  to  H.  by  the  prophet  in  token  of  his  recovery, 
if  the  fuller  text  in  K  be  accepted  as  the  original, 
the  narrative  must  be  held  to  imply  a  claim  on  the 
part  of  Isaiah  to  a  miraculous  control  of  the  forces 
of  nature  (2<P) ;  but  if  K  be  regarded  as  an  expan- 
sion and  Is  be  held  to  be  the  original  (Stade, 
Duhm,  DiUmann),  it  is  possible  to  explain  the 
deflection  of  the  shadow  as  the  result  of  a  partial 
eclipse  of  the  sun  or  of  refraction  of  light  by  the 
atmosphere,  the  mode  of  expression  in  Is  38* 
being  similar  to  that  in  Jos  liP',  and  capable  of 
similar  interpretation  (see  Dial), 

Probably,  it  was  .shortly  after  this  sickness  (c. 
714)  that  the  messengers  arrived  from  Babvlon 
(2  K  20^2-19^  i3  39),  Even  if  we  must  regard'  the 
promise  of  deliverance  from  the  king  of  Assyria 
m  2  K  20*''  Is  38'  as  an  interpolation,  it  is  certain 
that  about  this  time  H.  had  reason  to  apprehend 
danger  from  that  quarter.  Almost  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  (cf.  Is  28)  there  had  been 
a  growing  feeling  at  Jems,  in  favour  of  an  alliance 
with  Egypt.  The  feeling  was  shared  by  most  of 
the  Phoen.  and  Philistine  powers,  and  in  720  a  bold 
attempt  was  made  by  Gaza,  with  the  support  of 
Egj-pt,  to  throw  off  the  supremacy.  The  defeat  of 
the  allied  forces  at  Raphia  crushed  the  movement 
before  it  broke  into  a  general  revolt ;  but  Judah 
was  no  doubt  more  or  less  implicated,  and  it  may 
have  been  to  what  took  place  at  this  time  that 
Sargon  refers  in  his  Nimrod  inscription  (c.  717) 
when  he  speaks  of  himself  as  the  'conqueror  of  the 
remote  land  of  Judah' — unless  we  suppose  (with 
Winckler  and  Delitzsch)  that  Judah  is  here  used 
by  mistake  for  Israel.  For  the  next  seven  or  eight 
years  Sargon  was  fully  occupied  in  the  consolida- 
tion of  his  empire  in  the  east,  and  during  that  time 
the  impression  made  on  Judah  and  its  neighbours 
by  the  fate  of  Samaria  and  Damascus  had  almost 
worn  off,  and  a  widespread  conspiracy  was  forming 
against  the  domination  of  'the  great  king.'  With 
this  we  may  connect  the  embassy  from  Merodach- 
baladan,  Sargon's  chief  rival,  who  held  the  throne 
of  Babylon  from  721  tUl  710  when  he  was  over- 
thrown, only  to  regain  his  independence  after 
Sargon's  death,  when  he  again  wore  the  cro\NTi  for 
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about  nine  months,  in  704-3 ;   and  to  the  latter 

Seriod  a  few  critics  would  assign  his  embassy  to 
ems.  (Wellhausen,  W.  R.  Smith,  Clieyne, 
McCurdy).  The  ostensible  object  of  the  visit  was 
to  congratulate  H.  on  his  recovery  (cf.  2  Ch  32^'), 
but  the  real  purpose  (of  which  the  accompanying 
gifts  were  a  well-understood  sign)  was  to  court  an 
alliance  against  the  Assyr.  power.  The  welcome 
which  H.  gave  to  the  messengers,  and  the  pride 
with  which  he  showed  them  his  sacred  treasures 
and  military  stores,  brought  upon  him,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  the  severest  censure  of  the 
prophet ;  but  the  prediction  of  a  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity for  his  family  and  possessions  wears  the 
appearance  of  a  '  vaticinium  ex  eventu,'  having 
nothing  in  common  with  the  general  tone  of 
Isaiah's  teaching  at  this  time,  whicli  represents 
everything  as  culminating  in  the  great  struggle 
with  Assyria.  Notwithstanding  the  prophet's 
inflexible  opposition  to  any  alliance  either  with 
Babylon  or  Eg^pt,  the  danger  of  Judah's  being 
involved  In  hostilities  only  became  more  threaten- 
ing during  the  next  few  years  (713-10),  as  we  may 
judge  from  the  intense  earnestness  of  the  prophet  s 
utterances  in  connexion  with  the  siege  of  Ashdod 
(Is  20),  when  he  felt  called  of  God  to  go  about  for 
three  years  '  naked  and  barefoot '  in  token  of  the 
fate  which  would  overtake  the  Egyptians  and  their 
allies,  as  well  as  from  Sargon's  Ashdod  inscription, 
which  mentions  the  king  of  Judah  among  other 
tributaries  who  were  at  this  time  '  plotters  of  sedi- 
tion,' stirring  up  rebellion  against  him  and  bring- 
ing gifts  of  friendship  to  Pharaoh,  king  of  Eg3'pt. 

The  death  of  Sargon  in  705,  and  the  accession  of 
a  new  and  untried  king,  was  the  signal  for  a  fresh 
attempt  on  the  part  of  many  vassals  to  regain 
their  independence.  In  the  first  instance  Sen- 
nacherib directed  his  attention  to  his  rebellious 
subjects  in  the  east,  and  it  was  not  till  701  that  he 
turned  his  arms  against  Palestine  in  his  third 
campaign,  of  which  we  have  several  monumental 
records,  the  fullest  being  that  on  the  Taylor 
cylinder.  But  the  rebels  were  slow  in  arriving  at 
concerted  action,  owing  to  their  dependence  on 
Egypt ;  and  in  several  of  Isaiah's  discourses  about 
this  time  (chs.  29-32,  cf.  18)  we  can  trace  the 
secret  negotiations  with  E^ypt,  against  which  the 
prophet  inveighs  vehemently,  predicting  the  utter 
failure  of  the  hopes  his  countrymen  were  setting 
on  'Rahab  that  sitteth  still'  (30^  RV),  and  the 
shame  and  ruin  they  Avould  bring  upon  themselves 
by  their  faithless  and  short-sighted  policy — which 
Avas  destined,  however,  to  issue  in  a  marvellous 
deliverance  which  would  prove  the  regeneration  of 
the  national  life.  By  this  time  H.  had  openly 
thrown  ofl"  his  allegiance  under  the  influence  of  his 
premier,  Shebna,  apparently  of  foreign  extraction, 
whose  downfall  is  predicted  by  Isaiah  a  little  later 
in22i'^",  and  who  afterwards  appears  in  an  inferior 
office  in  36-'.  That  H.  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
revolt  is  evident  from  the  fact  recorded  by  Sen- 
nacherib in  the  cylinder  referred  to  (col.  ii.  11.  70  <}'. ), 
that  H.  had  imprisoned  at  Jerus.  Padi,  king  of 
Ekron,  whose  sul)jects  had  dethroned  him  on 
account  of  his  loyalty  to  Assyria. 

After  reducing  or  receiving  the  submission  of 
a  number  of  powers  on  the  east  and  north  of 
Palestine,  Sennacherib  proceeded  southward  along 
the  Maritime  Plain,  to  punish  the  ringleaders  in 
the  revolt.  In  doing  so,  it  is  possible  that  he  may 
have  despatched  a  portion  of  his  army  to  invade 
Judah  from  the  north,  and  of  this  some  writers 
find  evidence  in  the  description  of  the  Assyr. 
advance  in  Is  lO^'^-'.  But  probably  this  is  only 
an  ideal  picture,  and  the  great  prophecy  of  which 
it  forms  part  (lO'-lP*),  proclaiming  both  the 
mission  and  the  doom  of  As.syria,  admits  of  other 
dates,  e.g.  711   (Cheyne  [who,  hoMever,  connects 


yv.27b-S2  ^vith  the  siege  of  Samaria  in  722],  Guthe, 
Dillniann,  Gicsebrecht)  and  even  earlier  (W.  R. 
Smith,  G.  A.  Smith).  The  Assyr.  record  goes  on 
to  tell  that  Sennacherib  took  Ashkelon,  and  that  his 
approach  had  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
men  of  Ekron  when  he  was  confronted  by  a  great 
army  of  Egyptians  and  Sinaitic  Arabians  under 
several  of  tlieir  kings,  who  had  come  to  the  relief 
of  Ekron.  These  he  defeated  at  Eltekeh  (Altaku), 
and  afterwards  took  Ekron.  It  w&h  only  then 
apparently  that  he  sent  his  troops  into  Judah, 
where  (he  says)  they  took  46  fenced  cities  and 
small  toA^Tis  without  number,  carrying  oft"  200, 150 
captives  (probably  an  exaggeration)  and  obliging 
H.  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  hira  on 
payment  of  heavy  exactions,  including  30  talents 
of  gold  and  800  talents  of  silver,  a  narrative 
which  is  in  substantial  agreement  with  2  K  18""'^ 
even  the  discrepancjr  between  the  300  and  the  800 
talents  of  silver  being  perhaps  accounted  for  by 
the  different  standards  of  the  two  countries 
(Brandis,  Munz-system,  p.  98). 

Such  crushing  calamities  (Is  I"^-)  could  not  fail 
to  be  regarded  as  a  vindication  of  the  ])ropIiet'8 
counsel,  and  a  condemnation  of  the  policy  to  which 
he  had  been  so  strongly  opposed.  H.'s  eyes  were 
now  opened  to  see  Avhere  the  true  interests  of  his 
kingdom  lay ;  and  from  this  time  we  find  Isaiah 
enjoying  his  fullest  confidence,  and  guiding  the 
national  policy.  But  there  were  some  on  whom 
the  lesson  was  lost,  painful  though  it  had  been — 
citizens  who  gave  themselves  up  to  shameless  mirth 
and  revelry  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  beleaguering 
force  preparing  to  Avithdraw  (Is  22).  Tliey  thought 
the  crisis  was  over,  but  it  was  not  so.  For  Sen- 
nacherib soon  realized  the  danger  to  which  his 
army  would  be  exposed  if  he  advanced  into  Egypt, 
leaving  such  a  strong  fortress  as  Jerus.  in  the  hands 
of  a  doubtful  vassal  like  H. ;  and  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  breach  of  faith  with  H.  (Is  33'-  *,  Jos. 
Ant.  X.  i.  1)  he  resolved  to  make  a  fresh  demand 
for  its  surrender.  Recent  critics  (Stade  and  his 
followers)  have  detected  in  the  long  narrative 
(2  K  18"-19^^)  a  somewhat  confused  combination  of 
two  different  accounts,  which,  if  referring  to  two 
different  occasions,  ought  to  be  transposed  ;  and 
Tiele  would  even  place  last  of  all  the  events  related 
in  2  K  18""'®.  Tlie  problem  is  too  intricate  to  be 
dealt  with  here.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  Sennacherib  made  a  renewed  attempt  from 
Lachish  (with  which  his  military  achievements  are 
associated  in  recently  -  discovered  monuments, 
although  he  himself  does  not  mention  it  even  by 
name),  and  perhaps  also  from  Libnah,  to  which  he 
may  have  retreated  on  hearing  that  Tirhaka  was 
coming  out  to  meet  him  (2  K  19*).  That  he  failed 
to  take  Jerus.  is  almost  implied  in  his  own  vague 
statement  that  he  shut  up  H.  like  a  bird  in  a  cage ; 
and  his  concluding  boast  about  the  tribute  and 
other  gifts  being  sent  to  him  at  Nineveh  (instead 
of  to  Lachish,  as  related  in  Scripture)  is  evidently 
introduced  to  save  any  necessity  for  recording  his 
subsequent  disasters.  These  disasters  are  involved 
in  mystery.  But  the  biblical  account  finds  an 
echo  in  the  story  told  by  Herod,  (ii.  141),  the  de- 
struction of  his  army  being  probably  due  to  a 
plague  (2  K  l^,  Is  37^,  cf.  2  S  24'«-,  1  Ch  2V^-«- 
an'd  Is  6*'-)  in  the  pestiferous  region  on  tho 
borders  of  Egypt  where  the  Crusaders  and  others 
have  had  a  similar  experience  (cf.  2  K  19'^  RV). 
The  impression  made  on  Sennacherib  was  such 
that  though  he  lived  for  twenty  years  longer  he 
never  again  entered  Pal.  or  besieged  Jerusalem. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  dramatic  account  of  the 
conference  between  his  three  emissaries  (all  whose 
names  have  now  been  identified  with  the  titles  of 
Assyr.  officers)  and  the  three  JeANdsh  deputies,  on  a 
famous  spot  under  the  walls  of  Jerus.  (cf.  Is  7'), 
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bears  the  stamp  of  historical  reality,  as  does  also 
the  letter  which  H.  is  said  to  have  afterwards  re- 
ceived from  him.  In  the  prophetic  words  which 
are  embodied  in  the  narrative  we  have  for  the 
most  part  the  genuine  utterances  of  Isaiah,  har- 
monizing with  that  'most  beautiful  of  all  his 
discourses '  (eh.  33)  which  marks  the  peaceful  and 
triumphant  close  of  his  ministry,  and  which  finds 
an  echo  in  the  46th,  perhaps  also  in  the  4Sth,  75th, 
and  76th  Psalms. 

The  event  which  was  thus  commemorated  was 
one  of  the  most  impressive  and  glorious  in  Heb. 
history,  and  has  taken  rank  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Jews  with  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  and  the 
Return  from  Babylon.  It  was  a  most  fateful 
moment,  not  only  for  Israel  but  for  its  religion  ; 
and  while  the  victory  of  faith  was  mainly  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  one  inspired  man  who  held  fast 
the  conviction  that  in  the  Lord  J"  was  everlasting 
strength,  and  that  amid  all  ^vreck  and  ruin  He 
would  preserve  Mt.  Zion  inviolate  as  His  holy 
habitation,  the  glory  of  the  time  falls  also  on  the 
sovereign  who  shared  his  lofty  spirit  and  fulfilled 
in  some  degree  his  Messianic  hopes,  when  he  made 
such  a  heroic  stand  against  the  dreaded  invader 
before  whom  all  the  other  kings  of  Palestine  and 
Philistia  had  succumbed.  Not  unfitly,  therefore, 
it  stands  written  that  'after  him  was  none  like 
him  among  all  the  kings  of  Judah,  nor  any  that 
were  before  him '  (2  K  18'). 

Literature.  —  Driver,  Isaiah-  ('Men  of  the  Bible'  series), 
LOI^,  esp.  226  f.;  Cheyne,  Book  of  Isaiah,  1870,  Prophecies  of 
Isaiah,  ISSO,  1SS4,  Introd.  to  Bk.  of  Isaiah,  1895,  Haupt's 
PB ;  G.  A.  Smith,  Isaiah,  vol.  i.  ('  Expositor's  Bible  ') ;  Skinner, 
Isaiah  (Camb.  Bible) ;  Delitzsch,  Dillmann-Eittel,  Duhm,  Orelli, 
in  their  Comm.  on  Isaiah  ;  Stade,  GVI  i.;  Kittel,  Hist,  of  Heb. 
(Index) ;  W.  K.  Sniith,  Prophets  of  Israel  (Index) ;  Sch'rader, 
COTi ;  McCurdv.  HPM ;  Tiele,  Assyr.-Bab.  Gesch. ;  Savce, 
HCM  (Index)  ;  WeUhausen,  Jahrb.  f.  deutsche  Theol.  1875, 
p.  607  ff.;  Kamphausen,  Die  Chronol.  d.  Heb.  Konige,  1883. 

J.  A.  M'Clymont. 
HEZION  (p'lr:  '  vision  ' ;  'Aj^eLv  B,  'Afa^X  A,  Luc). 
—Father  of  Tabrimmon  and  grandfather  of  Ben- 
hadad,  the  Syrian  king  whose  alliance  was  sought 
by  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  against  Baasha,  king  of 
Israel  (1  K  15^^).  It  has  been  plausibly  su^ested 
(Ewald,  Thenius,  Klostermann,  etc.)  that  Hezion 
is  identical  with  Rezon  of  1  K  11''',  the  founder  of 
the  kingdom  of  Damascus,  and  an  adversary  to 
Solomon.  The  three  generations  of  Sjrian  kings 
may  very  well  correspond  with  the  four  genera- 
tions of  the  kings  of  Judah,  since  Abijam,  Asa's 
predecessor,  reigned  for  three  years  onlv.  In  place 
of  Rezon  in  1  K  11"  [Heb.^]  B  reads  'Ecrpibfi.,  Luc. 

'Ea-pwv,  Pesh.  ^JJTI;  and  Klostermann  regards 
I'nin  Hezran  as  the  original  form  of  the  name  in 
both  passages  11^3  1518.  C.  F.  Burney. 

HEZIR  (Tiri,  either  for  ti-  'boar,'  or  cf.  New 
Heb.  T7--  'apple'). — 1.  The  17th  of  the  priestly 
courses  ( 1  Ch  24^*).  2.  A  lay  family,  which  signed 
the  covenant  (Neh  10^  [Heb.^^]).  For  the  name 
cf.  the  inscription  on  the  grave  of  the  'sons  of 
Hezir,'  dating  from  the  1st  cent.  B.C.  (see  Driver, 
Text  of  Sam.  p.  xxiii).     See  Gexealogy,  III.  15. 

H.  A.  White. 

HEZR0,HEZRAI(irefAi6A"nvrt,  Keri  -!¥-  ;'Ao-apat). 
—One  of  Da\'id's  thirty  heroes  (2  S  23^)!  He  was 
a  Carmelite,  i.e.  a  native  of  Carmel,  the  modem 
Kurrmil,  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah  (see  Carmel- 
ite). In  the  parallel  list  (1  Ch  11*^)  the  reading  of 
the  Kethibh  (Hezro)  is  retained,  but  the  LXX 
supports  the  form  Hezrai  (B  'Rcrepe  ;  N  'Hcepa/ ;  A 
'A<rapat).  J.  F.  StEXXIXG. 

HEZRON  (fivri  and  fn?").— 1.  A  son  of  Reuben, 
i.e.  the  eponymous  head  of  a  Reubenite  family, 
Gn  469,  Ex  6",  Nu  26«=  1  Ch  5».  2.  A  son  of  Perez 
and  grandson  of  Judah,  i.e.  the  eponymous  head  of 


a  Judahite  family,  Gn  46'^  Nu  262>  =  Ru  4^-  ",  1  Ch 
2«.  ».  18. 21. 31.  sa  41  This  Hezron  appears  also  in  the 
NT  in  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord,  Mt  1',  Lk  3=°  (in 
both  of  which  passages  AV  following  TR  'E<rp<bfi 
has  Esrom.  Via.  has  in  Mt  'Effpwn,  in  Lk  'Effpuv). 
The  gentilic  name  Hezronites  ('^iT^n?)  occurs  in  Nu 
26*  referring  to  the  descendants  of  No.  1  above,  and 
in  v.-"  referring  to  those  of  No.  2. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 
HEZRON  (pf7).— 1.  A  town  in  the  south  of 
Judah  (Jos  15^1  -  Hazar-addar  of  Nu  34^.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  different  from  2.  Kerioth-hezron  (mnj? 
ir^n),  Jos  15'*,  which  is  prob.  identical  with  Hazor^ 
No.  i.  The  name  Hezron  probably  sui^ives  at 
Jebel  Hadhtreh,  a  mountain  in  the  Tlh  desert 
N.W.  of  Petra.  C.  R.  Coxder. 

HIDDAI  (n.T ;  B  'ASaof  and  'Aipoi  •*  A  'ke6aL).— 
One  of  Davids  thirty  heroes  (2  S  ^^).  He  is 
described  as  '  of  the  brooks  [c^nj,  '  torrent-valleys  *] 
of  Gaash,'  and  probably  lived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mt.  Gaash  (cf.  Jos''l9*'  2\^,  Jg  2»)  in  the  hill- 
country  of  Ephraim.  Thenius  and  Wellh.  prefer 
the  alternative  form  Harai  ('"prr ;  B  OvpcL ;  A  OvpL), 
which  is  given  in  the  parallel  list  1  Ch  IP^. 

J.  F.  Stexxixg. 

HIDDEKEL  {^;>-^n).—The  name  given  to  the  Tigris 
in  Gn  2^*,  Dn  10*.  In  the  Sumerian  or  pre-Semitic 
language  of  Babylonia,  the  river  was  called  Idikla 
and  Idikna,  which  the  Semitic  Babylonians  modi- 
fied into  Diklat  by  dropping  the  initial  vowel  and 
affixing  the  Semitic  feminine  suffix.  Diklat  is  the 
Diglit  of  Pliny  (HN  vi.  27)  and  the  Dijlah  of 
to-day.  The  Persians  assimilated  the  name  to 
their  own  word  tigra  '  an  arrow '  (see  Strabo,  xi. 
p.  529  ;  Q.  Curt.  iv.  9.  16  ;  Eust.  ad  Dionys.  Per-ieg. 
v.  984),  from  which  was  derived  the  Gr.  Tigris. 
It  is  possible  that  in  the  first  syllable  of  Idikla  we 
have  the  Sumerian  id,  'river.'  See  further  Del., 
Parodies,  110  f.,  170  ff.  A.  H.  Sayce. 

KIEL  (>.N'n  'brother  of  God'  or  'he  whose 
brother  is  God.'  The  name  is  a  contraction  of 
*?><'"»«  Ahiel,  and  this  form  appears  in  LXX  ['AxetijX 
B,  'AxtiJX  A].  Cf.  z-rn  for  c-r-»,  and  Phoen.  na^-n  for 
nr'jonK). — A  Bethelite,  famed  as  the  rebuilder  of 
Jericho,  in  the  reign  of  Ahab  (1  K 16**).  He  is  said 
to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  the  city  at  the  cost 
of  the  life  of  Abiram  his  firstborn  son,  and  to  have 
set  up  the  gates  with  the  loss  of  his  youngest  son 
Segub  ;  in  fulfilment  of  Joshua's  curse  pronounced 
against  the  rebuilder  of  Jericho  (Jos  6"-*).  The 
meaning  of  this  statement  possibly  is  that  the 
builder  sacrificed  his  sons,  perhaps  by  enclosing 
them  alive  in  the  foundation  and  wall,  in  order  to 
secure  the  prosperity  of  the  city  by  this  costly 
blood-offering.  See  FotrNDATlox.  Or,  the  tradi- 
tion may  have  been  that,  through  failure  to  perform 
such  a  rite,  his  eldest  and  youngest  bom  sons  were 
claimed  by  the  offended  deity  at  the  initiatory  and 
final  stages  of  the  building  operations.  For  in- 
stances, from  various  sources,  of  the  widespread 
primitive  custom  of  human  sacrifice  'in  order  to 
furnish  blood  at  the  foundations  of  a  house  or  of  a 
public  structure,'  cf.  H.  C.  Trumbull,  The  Thres- 
hold Covenant,  p.  46  ff.  It  may  be  urged,  however, 
that  the  language  of  1  K  16**  implies  not  a  usual 
practice,  but  the  occurrence  of  something  involun- 
tary on  the  part  of  Hiel ;  e.g.  that  the  death  of 
his  sons  was  the  result  of  accidents  during  the 
building  operations.  C.  F.  BCENEY. 

HIERAPOLIS  ("lepdxoXij,  in  more  classical  form 
'lepct  IloXts,  and  in  ruder  native  Greek  'Iep6iroXij), 
a  city  on   the   north   edge  of  the   Lycus  valley, 

*  The  rendering:  of  B  is  not  found  at  v.so  but  after  v.»,  where 
it  is  out  of  place.  Its  omisidon  in  the  first  instance  would 
appear  to  be  accidental. 
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probably  originally  Lydian,  but  in  the  Roman 
period  always  reckoned  to  Phrygia,  played  a  highly 
important  part  in  the  early  history  of  Christianity. 
In  the  Bible  it  is  mentioned  only  in  Col  4^^  in 
association  with  Laodicea.  Standing  on  the  site 
on  the  north  edge  of  the  Lycus  valley,  one  looks 
due  south  across  the  hollow  valley  about  6  miles 
to  Laodicea  on  a  slight  rising  ground,  while 
ColossiB,  about  12  miles  distant  to  the  south-east, 
is  concealed  by  the  low  hills  that  separate  the 
upper  or  Colossian  glen  from  the  lower  or  Laodicean 
glen  of  the  Lycus.  Hierapolis,  probably,  was 
originally  the  *  Holy  City '  of  the  tribe  Hydrelitai, 
which  possessed  the  north  bank  of  the  Lycus  ;  and 
Kydrftra  (i.e.  Kydrfila,  Hydr61a)  in  Herod,  vii.  31 
is  probably  another  name  for  it.  It  was  marked 
out  to  the  inhabitants  by  its  marvellous  medicinal 
hot  springs  as  the  place  wliere  divine  power  was 
plainly  present.  The  water  of  these  springs  is 
strongly  impregnated  Avith  alum  (being  on  that 
account  very  useful  for  dyeing  purposes),  as 
Hamilton  mentions,  and  it  forms  a  calcareous 
deposit  with  extraordinaiy  rapidity,  so  that  the 
site  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  encrustation 
formed  since  the  city  was  ruined,  while  the  pre- 
cipitous rocks  on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  over 
which  the  water  tumbles  in  many  rivulets,  have 
been  transformed  into  the  appearance  of  'an 
immense  frozen  cascade'  (Chandler).*  Even  more 
remarkable  was  the  Ploutonion  or  Charonion,  a 
hole  just  large  enough  to  admit  a  man,  reaching 
deep  into  the  earth,  from  which  issued  a  poisonous 
vapour,  the  breath  of  the  realm  of  death.  Strabo 
had  with  his  own  eyes  seen  sparrows  stifled  by  tliis 
vapour.  The  city,  though  devoid  of  political 
importance,  derived  high  social  consequence  and 
prosperity  in  the  peaceful  Roman  period  from  its 
religious  character ;  and  here,  as  the  special  strong- 
hold of  Satan,  Christianity  hxed  itself  from  the 
first.  The  lilling  up  of  the  Charonion,  the  dwell- 
ing place  of  the  hostile  power,  may  be  plausibly 
attributed  to  Christian  action  in  the  4th  cent. 

From  the  NT  narrative  (Ac  19^"  and  Col)  it  is 
clear  that  the  Church  in  Hierapolis  Avas  founded 
through  the  influence  diff"used  over  Asia  from  St. 
Paul's  residence  in  Ephesus  (perhaps  by  Timothy, 
Col  1^).  But  later  legends  t  aescribe  the  Apostle 
Philip  as  the  evangelist  both  of  Tripolis  (about  10 
miles  to  the  north-west,  and  also  in  view)  and  of 
Hierapolis,  in  which  the  Apostle  John  also  preached; 
and  the  Hierapolitan  Echidna  {i.e.  the  serpent- 
form  in  which  the  Phrygian  god  Sabazios  was 
there  and  everywhere  represented)  is  described  as 
their  special  enemy.  It  appears  well  attested  that 
Philip  preached  and  resided  in  Hierapolis,  and 
that  ne  was  buried  there  with  his  two  daughters, 
Avho  were  virgins,  Avliile  a  third  daughter  of  his 
was  married  and  buried  in  Ephesus  (Eusebius,  HE 
iii.  31,  quoting  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus  about 
A.D.  190).  Owing  to  mere  confusion  of  name,  Philip 
the  deacon  (who  had  four  prophetic  daughters, 
Ac  21*)  is  connected  by  some  authorities  with 
Hierapolis  ;  but  legend  and  an  inscription  if  found  in 
the  city  agree  with  the  earliest  historical  autho- 
rity, Polycrates.  The  city,  apparently,  assumed 
for  a  time  the  name  Philippopolis,  for  Tatianus, 
bishop  of  Philippopolis  in  Phrygia,  at  the  Council 
of  Chalcedoii,  A.D.  451,  was  in  all  probability  bishop 
of  Hierapolis,§  and  so  also  Andreas  of  Philip- 
popolis in  Phrygia  in  A.D.  692.  Ten  Christian  in- 
scriptions of  Hierapolis  are  published ;  ||  two  of  them 
may  perhaps  be  Jewish,  if  not  Jewish-Christian. 

Probably,  nowhere  in  Asia  Minor  was  the  oppo- 
sition between  the  native  superstition   and   the 

•  Whence  the  modem  name  Pambuk-Kalessi,  '  Cotton  Castle.' 
t  See  Bonnet,  Narratio  de  mirando  Chonis  patrato. 
i  See  Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bishoprics,  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  552. 
J  lb.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  344  f.  II  lb.  i.  pt.  ii.  pp.  543-658. 


Christian  religion  so  strongly  accentuated  as  in 
Hierapolis.  In  greater  cities,  like  Ephesus,  political 
considerations  came  in  to  complicate  the  antagon- 
ism. But  Hierapolis  was  important  only  as  the 
home  of  religion  ;  the  native  superstition  is  there 
revealed  to  us  in  its  sharpest  and  most  aj'gressive 
form,  as  the  worship  of  the  mother  goddess  Leto  (see 
Diana)  and  her  son  Lairbenos  (a  form  of  Sabazios). 

The  early  coins  of  tlie  city,  until  about  the  time 
of  Christ,  bear  the  ruder  native  name  Hieropolis, 
while  those  of  Augustus'  later  period  and  all 
subsequent  emperors  have  the  more  correct  form 
Hierapolis  ;  the  change  of  spelling  shows  that  a  step 
in  the  Hellenization  of  the  city  was  made  about 
that  time  (though  private  persons  seem  to  have 
occasionally  used  the  form  Hieropolis  much  later).* 
The  Christians  preferred  the  form  Hicraiiolis.f 

In  the  apostolic  period  H.  was  a  nourishing 
city,  to  whose  medicinal  springs  numerous  visitors 
flocked  ;  its  prosperity  lasted  through  the  Roman 
period  (as  is  shown  "by  its  rich  coinage) ;  and  it 
easily  recovered  from  such  losses  as  that  of  the 
earthquake  which  probably  injured  it  in  A.D.  60 
(Tacitus,  Ann.  xiv.  27).  Epictetus  is  the  only 
important  figure  in  literature  connected  witn 
Hierapolis.  It  was  made  by  Justinian,  if  not 
earlier,  a  metropolis ;  and  the  north-west  part  of 
the  great  province  of  Phrygia  Pacatiana  was 
placed  under  it.ij:  The  fact  that  several  Christian 
martyrs  were  executed  at  Hierapolis  §  shows  that 
it  was  a  leading  city  under  the  Empire,  where  the 
proconsul  held  trials.  The  NeoKorate  in  the 
Imperial  religion  was  conferred  on  it  by  Caracalla 
about  A.D.  215  (Athen.  Mittheil.  xix.  p.  118). 

Literature. — On  the  topography  and  historj-,  see  Hamilton 
and  older  travellei-s  :  a  plan  of  the  city  is  jjiven  by  Tremaux, 
Voyage  ArchM.  en  Agie  Mineure  ;  fullest  discussion  in  Ramsay, 
Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  pp.  84-120,  124  f., 
and  172-175  ;  on  the  Christian  Antiquities,  pt.  ii.  pp.  iiOOf.,  545  IT. ; 
and  on  the  pagan  religion  in  Hierapolis,  pt.  i.  pp-  S0-1U5,  133- 
140.  See  also  .).  G.  O.  Anderson  in  Joitrnal  of  Hellenic  Studies, 
pp.  17,  411.  The  elaborate  work  on  Hierapolis  by  Judeich,  etc., 
announced  for  some  years  as  in  the  press,  has  not  yet  appeared. 

W.  M.  Ramsay. 
HIEREEL  ('Iepe-fi\),  1  Es  9^1.— The  corresponding 
name  in  Ezr  10-^  is  Jehikl. 

HIEREMOTH  ('UpefiJ^d).—!.  1  Es  9^.  In  Ezr  IQ^ 
Jeremoth.  2.  1  Es  9^.  In  Ezr  10^  Jeremoth 
(RVm  'and  Ramoth'). 

HIERMAS  (A  'lepras,  B  'lepM),  1  Es  926.— In  Ezr 
lO^s  Ramiah. 

HIERONYMUS  ('l€puvvfios).—A  Syrian  oflicer  in 
command  of  a  district  of  Pal.  under  Autiochus  V. 
Eupator,  who  harassed  the  Jews  after  the  with- 
drawal of  Lysias  in  B.C.  165  (2  Mac  12'-). 

HIGGAION.— See  Psalms  (Titles). 

HIGH,  HIGHMINDED.  —  High  is  occasionally 
used  in  the  sense  of  '  tall,'  as  1  S  9^  '  From  his 
shoulders  and  upw<ard  he  was  higher  than  any  of 
the  people'  (nij) ;  Jth  16^  '  For  the  mighty  one  did 
not  fall  by  the  young  men,  neither  did  the  .sons  of 
the  Titans  smite  him,  nor  high  giants  set  upon 
him'  {v\j/r]\ol  yiyavres).  So  occasionally  in  Shaks., 
as  Merch.  of  Venice,  v.  i.  163— 

'  A  kind  of  boy,  a  little  scrubbed  boy, 
No  higher  than  thyself.* 

From  the  literal  sense,  '  high '  passes  readily  into 
certain  figurative  applications,  but  that  which  we 

*  Corpus  Inscr.  Attic,  iii.  129, 1.  2»,  and  perhaps  Acta  Coneil. 
Constantinop.  a.d.  347,  refer  to  this  city,  not  Hieroixdis  near 
Sandykli.  See  Cities  and  Bishoprics,  i.  pt.  i.  pp.  87  f.,  107,  pt. 
ii.  p.  681. 

t  Cities  and  Bishoprics,  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  682. 

t  lb.  pt.  i.  pp.  108  f.,  121. 

§  Jb.  pt.  ii.  p.  494. 
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take  as  fig.  would  often  to  the  religious  conscious- 
ness of  Israel  be  quite  literal.  See  God,  Reugiox, 
and  compare  the  follo^^•i^g  passages  :  Ps  71^*  '  Thy 
righteousness  also,  O  God,  is  very  high ' ;  ^ 
'But  thou.  Lord,  art  most  high  (RV  'art  on 
higli ')  for  evermore' ;  Is  6'  '  I  saw  also  the  LORD 
sitting  upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted  up ' ;  57" 
'  For  thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  in- 
habiteth  eternity ' ;  2  Co  10* '  Casting  down  imagina- 
tions and  every  hi^h  thing  that  exalteth  itself 
against  the  knowledge  of  God '  {rSif  (hf/wfta) ;  with 
many  more.  But  in  the  foil,  the  fig.  sense  is  com- 
plete, Dt  26'^  '  And  the  Lord  hath  avouched  thee 
this  day  to  be  his  peculiar  people  .  .  ,  and  to 
make  thee  high  above  all  nations  which  he  hath 
made,  in  praise,  and  in  name,  and  in  honour ' ; 
32^  'Our  hand  is  high  (RV  'exalted'),  and  the 
Lord  hath  not  done  all  this ' ;  'a  man  of  high 
degree'  1  Ch  17^"  (~^i'.5n  C7xn,  text  certainly  cor- 
rupt), or  'men  of  high  degree'  Ps  62®  (jtk-'jj).  Cf. 
Lk  16^'  Wye.  '  that  that  is  high  to  men,  is  abhom- 
ynacioun  bifor  god.'  So  frequently  in  Shaks.,  as 
Tico  Gent,  of  Verona,  n.  iv.  106 — 

'  Too  low  a  mistress  for  so  high  a  serraat.' 

In  this  way  'high'  takes  on  an  offensive  mean- 
ing, haughty,  as  Ps  101'  '  Him  that  hath  an  high 
look  and  a  proud  heart  will  not  I  sufier' ;  Pr  21* 
'  An  high  look,  and  a  proud  heart,  and  the  plowing 
of  the  wicked  is  sin  '  (c.i'z  en,  lit.  as  AVm,  '  haughti- 
ness of  eyes ')  ;  which  can  also  be  illustrated  from 
Shaks.,  SiS,  I  Henry  VI.  IV.  vii.  39— 

•  Once  I  encountered  him,  and  thus  I  said  : 
"  Thou  maiden  youth,  be  vanquished  by  a  nudd  "  ; 
But  with  a  proud  majestical  high  scorn. 
He  answered  thus  :  "  Young  Talbot  was  not  bom 
To  be  the  pillage  of  a  giglot  wench." " 

Notice  in  this  connexion  the  phrase  '  high  call- 
ing,' Ph  3",  lit.  '  calling  upward '  (Uvu  kX^cs)  as 
RV,  which  is  better  than  tne  '  heavenly  calling ' 
of  Lightfoot  and  others,  though  that  is  the  ulti- 
mate destination. 

In  the  phrase  '  high  day '  we  find  two  different 
meanings — (1)  'great,'  practicallv  equivalent  to 
'holy'  in  Ad.  Est  16-,  Sir  339,  Jq  1931.  and  (2) 
the  same  as  modem  '  broad,'  referring  to  the  full 
light  of  day,  in  Gn  29". 

For  Host  High  see  God  ;  for  High  Place  see  the 
foUow-ing  art.;  for  High  Priest  see  Priests  axd 
Levitf.s  ;  and  for  Highest  Room  (Lk  14*  irpurro- 
K\iaia)  see  HospiTAUTV,  House,  Room. 

In  Ro  11-^  [WH  M  inlyfiXa  <ppoyely]  and  in  1  Ti  6^" 
the  verb  vfri\o<ppoveT»  is  tr^  '  to  be  highminded '  ; 
and  in  2  Ti  3*  the  ptcp.  reTv<f>wfUyoi  is  tr^  '  high- 
minded  '  (RV  '  pulled  up ').  Thus  in  all  its  occur- 
rences in  AV  highminded  has  the  bad  sense  of 
'haughty,'  'overweening,'  its  almost  invariable 
meaning  at  the  time.  As  Davies  points  out  (Bible 
English,  p.  207),  Andrewes  uses  the  word  in  a  good 
(though  not  in  the  modem)  sense  wlien  he  says 
{Sermons,  v.  50),  '  O  that  you  would  mind  once 
these  high  things,  that  you  would  be  in  this  sense 
high-minded,'  but  it  is  plain  that  he  is  accom- 
modating the  word  to  his  purpose  ;  elsewhere  he 
uses  it  in  the  same  sense  as  AV.  Cf.  Babees  Book 
(E.E.T.S.),  p.  93,  'A  hje  mynded  man  thinketh 
no  wight  worthy  to  match  with  him.' 

Highness,  which,  except  in  reference  to  persons 
of  rank,  is  now  displaced  by  '  height,'  is  found 
twice  in  AV,  Job  31^  '  For  Hestruction  from  God 
was  a  terror  to  me,  and  bv  reason  of  his  highness 
I  could  not  endure '  (nxy  ;  RV  '  excellency '  :  Amer. 
RV  '  majesty,'  which  Ls  Da\-idson's  word) ;  and 
Is  13'  '  I  have  commanded  my  sanctified  ones,  I 
have  also  called  my  mighty  ones  for  mine  anger, 
even  them  that  rejoice  in  my  highness'  ("rnxj  I'^i"; 
RV  '  mv  proudly  exulting  ones,'  RVm  '  thein  that 
exult  in  my  majesty ').     Cf.  2  Co  10*  Wye.  (1388) 


'And  we  distrien  counsels,  and  alle  highnesse 
that  higlieth  it  silf  aghens  the  science  of  God.' 
Fisher  (on  Ps  143)  shows  the  Mord  passing  to  its 
mod.  sense  :  '  Blessed  Lorde  vouchsafe  give  us  leve 
to  speake  unto  thy  hyghnes  in  this  matter.' 
Highway.— See  Way.  J.  Hastings. 
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i^uM ,  a.^f.)tu.wk  (a^rc  B ,  i^^tk  A),  Ezk  20^ ;  T«e  aymAm.,  Is 58^^ ; 

i.xrt,  Jer  261^  Mic  S";  ia«<«-;«=nKsn,  Mic  l';  fimttuit,  Jos 
1317 ;  B«M^.  1 S  912^  w- 1*- 19-  as  105, 1  Ch  'igsD  m»  Uig.),  2  Ch  1« 
A.  Lag.;  Bcu««.  Jos  131'  Lag.,  1  Ch  21^;  /3«m«;.  i  g  iqu 
Ps  7d»  (Jer  26i8,  Symm.,  Mic  312,  Theod.) ;  >««.  Is  152  I6I2, 
Jer  731  32»  48»,  Am  79.  Hos  10» ;  iUtft,  Job  9^ ;  ii-3«x«.  Ezk 
1616 ;  imu*t,  Eric  36* ;  AM-«M<n)/u«..  2Ch  143 ;  V^w,  Dt  3213 ;  Aifcf, 
2  K  2315 ;  fUTiati>6t,  2  K  12»  15*.  Lag. ;  «S»«=n?5,  2  K  238^  13 ; 
rrf.Xr.,  Lv  2630,  Xa  21»  22*1  33M;  i^r,3iif,  Ps  183*;  C^.J^mrn, 
1  K  3* ;  04'^,  2  S  li»-  25  2231,  Am  413,  Mic  13  (*n=y-'?i'.  Is  14i-«= 
irittt].  In  some  other  passages  the  LXX  renderings  prob.  rest 
on  a  different  text  from  MT. 

I.  The  original  signification  of  the  word  cannot 
now  be  exactly  determined,  but  that  it  denoted 
'  high,  rising  ground  '  is  probable  for  the  following 
reasons : — {a)  The  corresponding  word  in  Assyr. 
{bamdtu,  pi.  bamdti)  is  said  to  mean  'height.' 
Del.  [Assyr.  Htcb. )  renders  '  Hohe  (opp.  Thai), 
si-i-ru  ba-ma-a-ti  Feld  und  Hohen.'  (b)  We  read 
of  people  'going  up'  to  (1  S  91^-1*,  Is  15*)  and 
'coming  down'  from  (1  S  10^  9^)  a  high  place. 
(c)  .t::2  is  used  to  explain  rc-j  njj2i  'high  hill' 
(Ezk  20^). 

II.  In  poetical  language  the  word  is  used  quite 
generally  to  denote  the  moimtain  fastnesses  of 
the  land,  which  ensure  dominion  to  their  holder 
(Ezk  36-).  In  this  sense  it  is  used  of  Israel  (Dt 
3213  33-»,  Is  58";  cf.  2S  22»*=Ps  18*^,  Hab  3^); 
of  God  (Am  41^  Mic  1';  cf.  Job  9«  'the  waves,' 
marg.  'heights,'  RVm  'high  places,'  'of  the  sea' ; 
cf.  also  Is  14"  'heights,'  lit.  'high  places,'  'of  the 
clouds,'  of  the  kin|r  of  Babylon).  But  much  more 
frequently  it  signifies  '  high  places '  as  places  of 
religious  worship.  That  these  were  the  customary 
and  legitimate  places  of  Morship  for  the  Isr.  until 
the  7th  cent,  there  is  abundant  e^-idence.  Samuel 
was  accustomed  to  sanction  such  worship  by  his 
presence  and  blessing  (1  S  91- 1^  i*- 1^).  They  were 
situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  (1  S  9=*  W-^^). 
In  the  days  of  Solomon  'the  people  sacrificed 
in  the  high  places'  (1  K  3^).  Solomon  himself,  we 
are  told,  '  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  in  the  high 
places'  (1  K  3'),  and,  in  particidar,  at  Gibeon 
'  the  great  high  place'  (1  K  3*).  The  same  is  true 
of  the  reigns  of  Rehoboam  (1  K  14^),  Jeroboam 
(1  K  1231- =«  132-32.33)^  Asa  (1  K  15"),  Jehoshaphat 
(1  K  22«),  Jehoash  (2  K  12^),  Amaziah  (2  K  14*), 
Azariah  (2  K  15*),  Jotham  (2  K  15=*^),  Ahaz  (2  K 
16*),  and  Elijali  laments  bitterly  that  the  local 
sanctuaries  of  J"  had  been  destroyed  (1  K  19^"-"). 
True,  the  compiler  of  the  Bks.  of  kings  looks  upon 
the  worship  at  high  places  as  a  stain  upon  the 
government  of  these  rulers,  and  sees  in  it  addi- 
tional groimd  for  condemnation  of  the  apostate 
kings  {e.g.  Manasseh,  2  K  21'),  and  one  cause  of 
the  captivity  of  the  northern  tribes  (2  K  17*-  ^^) ; 
but  this  is  due  to  his  inability  to  recognize  that 
a  custom  which  in  his  own  day  was  under  the  ban 
of  the  ceremonial  law,  had  ever  been  legitimate 
in  monarchical  times.  It  may  seem  strange  per- 
haps that  in  the  Bks.  of  Kings  this  worship  should 
meet  with  such  condemnation,  whilst  in  Samuel 
the  many  allusions  to  it  are  passed  over  imnoticed  ; 
but  this  Ls  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  editors 
of  these  books  were  influenced  by  the  theory  that 
such  worship  at  hi^h  places  was  lawful  before  the 
erection  of  Solomon's  Temple,  but  was  inexcusable 
aftersvards ;  cf .  1  K  3^  '  Only  the  people  sacrificed 
in  the  high  places,  because  there  was  no  house 
built  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  until  those  days.' 
In  the  passages   already  cited,   high  places    are 
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expressly  mentioned,  but  in  very  many  other  cases 
the  existence  of  sanctuaries  of  J"  all  over  the 
country  in  the  period  before  the  establishment 
of  the  monarchy  is  presupposed,  e.g.  at  Bochim 
(Bethel?)  (Jg  2'),  Oplirah  (6^  B--^),  Zorah  (13i«-'«), 
Shiloh  (l^),  Bethel  (2Q^'-^-»  2F-*),  Mizpah  (Jg 
20S  1  S  7"),  Ramah  (7"  9"),  Gibeah  (IU»  14»), 
Gilgal  (10*  11"  13"  15-^'),  Bethlehem  (W  2ff^-'^), 
Nob  (21^),  Hebron  (2  S  15^),  Giloh  {W\  and  the 
threshing-floor  of  Araunah  (2  S  24^).  For  a  sanc- 
tuary that  was  purely  Israelite  in  origin,  cf.  that 
at  Dan  (J"  18»«). 

But,  widespread  as  was  the  worship  at  the  local 
high  places,  there  were  gradually  developed  ten- 
dencies towards  a  centralization  of  the  worship  of 
J".  It  was  very  natural,  for  instance,  that  the 
sanctuary  at  wliich  the  ark  was  stationed  should 
enjoy  a  certainpre-eminence  over  the  surrounding 
high  places.  Thus  Shiloh  (IS  P)  and,  at  a  later 
perioo,  Jems,  no  doubt  overshadowed  the  neigh- 
bouring sanctuaries  and  attracted  worshippers  from 
a  wide  area.  Again,  the  establishment  of  tlie 
monarchy  indirectly  favoured  religious,  as  directly 
it  brought  about  political,  unity.  And,  lastly,  in 
the  worship  at  high  places  itself  there  lurked  a 
danger  which  eventually  brought  about  their  over- 
throw. This  danger  was  twofold.  Many  of  the 
more  important  of  the  high  places  had  been  the 
sites  of  Can.  shrines  (Dt  122- «>,  Nu  33»-).  With 
the  place  of  worship  the  Isr.  had  taken  over  also 
the  symbols  of  worship,  the  Mazzibahs  (see  Pillar) 
and  the  AsMrahs  (wh.  see).  What  was  more  likely 
than  that  the  lascivious  tendencies  which  had 
characterized  the  older  forms  of  worship  should 
lie  hidden  beneath  these  external  symbols,  and, 
defying  expulsion,  should  burst  forth  from  time 
to  time  into  fresh  vigour?  Or,  again,  what  was 
more  probable  than  that  J"  should  seem  to  be 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  Can.  gods,  of 
whose  shrines  He  had  taken  possession,  and 
whose  name  He  sometimes  assumed,  and  so  be- 
come confounded  with  them  alike  in  outward 
worship  and  in  moral  characteristics?  [For  such 
confusion  of  J"  with  the  Can.  Baalim,  cf.  Hos  2^*- ", 
and  the  proper  names  Jerubbaal  (Jg  6^-),  Merib- 
baal  (1  Ch  8*»),  Beeliada  (1  Ch  14");  and  see  Moore 
on  Jg  6^^,  with  the  references  there  given]. 

How  real  these  dangers  were  may  be  learned  from  the  vigor- 
ous way  in  which  the  prophet-s  of  the  8th  cent,  denounce  the 
worship  at  high  places  as  it  existed  in  their  own  day.  Cf.,  for 
the  northern  kingdom,  Hos  108  '  The  high  places  of  Aven,  the 
Bin  of  Israel  shall  be  destroyed  ;  the  thorn  and  the  thistle  shall 
come  up  upon  their  altars'  (2.  4i3. 15. 17  51  gs.  11  iQi-  2. 6  12U  132) ; 
Am  79  '  The  high  places  of  Isaac  shall  be  desolate,  and  the 
sanctuaries  of  Israel  shall  be  laid  waste '  (4*  5*  71*  Si*) ;  and 
for  Judah  see  Mic  15  '  What  are  the  high  places  of  Judah  ?  are 
they  not  Jerusalem?'  (where,  however,  we  should  probably 
read,  with  the  LXX,  'sin'  for  'high  places')  (5i3  6").  Micah, 
writing  probably  after  the  fall  of  the  northern  kingdom,  de- 
clares that  the  sanctuary  at  Jerus.  is  destined  to  the  same  fate 
that  has  fallen  upon  the  high  places  of  the  sister  kingdom. 
'Jerus.  shall  become  heaps,  ana  the  mountain  of  the  nouse 
as  the  high  places  of  a  forest,'  i.e.  as  the  high  places  that 
have  been  converted  into  waste  torest-land  by  the  invading 
army  (312= Jer  2618 ;  cf.  Ezk  362). 

It  should  be  noticed  that  what  these  writers 
denounce  is,  not  the  worship  at  high  places  in 
itself,  but  the  corruption  that  has  contaminated 
the  worship  of  J"  at  the  local  high  places,  and 
that  they  regard  the  approaching  destruction  of 
the  high  places,  which  they  foretell,  as  part  of  a 
temporary  loss  of  a  national  existence.  Cf.  Hos  3* 
'  Without  king,  and  without  prince,  and  without 
sacrifice,  and  without  ephod  or  teraphim.'  The 
growing  feeling  against  the  corruptecl  local  sanc- 
tuary worship  was  no  doubt  fostered  by  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  cults  bv  .some  of  the  kings. 
Thus  Solomon,  we  read,  ouilt  high  places  for 
Chemo-sh  and  for  Molech  (1  K  W),  for  Ashtoreth 
(2K  231*);  Ahab  built  an  altar  for  Baal  (1  K  \&^-^^); 
Manasseh  did  the  same  (2  K  2P ;  cf.  Jer  7"  19«). 


For  this  corrupt  state  of  things  there  were  two 
possible  solutions.  There  might  be  reformation, 
or  there  might  be  abolition  combined  with  the 
centralization  of  the  worship  of  J"  at  Jerusalem.  . 
The  latter  was  the  course  actually  taken  when 
the  unifying  tendencies  of  which  we  have  spoken 
ripened  mto  maturity.  The  compiler  of  the  Bks. 
of  Kings  ascribes  it  to  Hezekiah  (2  K  I8'»-  ^  21»), 
but  there  are  reasons  for  doubting  the  accuracy 
of  his  statement.  2  K  18^  seems  to  be  a  later 
addition  to  the  original  passage ;  v.~  occurs  in  a 
section  that  is  certainly  of  a  late  date  ;  21*  is  due 
to  the  compiler ;  Hezefciah's  reform,  if  historical, 
must  have  been  singularly  inelFective,  for  in  the 
accounts  of  Josiah's  reformation  we  have  no  hint 
of  earlier  steps  in  the  same  direction ;  lastly, 
Isaiah  betrays  no  hostility  to  the  high  places  as 
such  (cf.  Wellh.  Proleg.  p.  46 ;  Nowack,  Heb. 
Arch.  ii.  14 ;  Montefiore,  Hib.  Lccts.  p.  1G4 ;  and, 
for  a  conservative  view,  Kittel,  Hist,  of  the  Heb. 
ii.  356).  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  action 
of  Hezekiah  with  regard  to  the  high  places,  the 
legislation  of  Josiah  (B.C.  639-608)  against  them 
was  carried  through  systematically  and  with  thor- 
oughness. Inspired  by  the  then  lately  promulgated 
(B.C.  621)  law  of  Deuteronomy  (ch.  12*- '  and  fre^.), 
the  young  king  caused  the  destruction  of  the  high 
places  throughout  his  dominions  (2  K  23'-  **•  ^'  *"). 
The  idolatrous  priests  were  apparently  put  to 
death  (2  K  23*),  the  priests  of  J"  Avere  to  be  allowed 
to  come  to  Jerus.,  but  not  as  sacrificing  priests 
(2  K  23'') ;  the  worship  of  J"  was  henceforth  to 
have  its  sole  .sanctuary  at  Jerusalem. 

A  reformation  so  radical  as  that  just  sketched 
had  of  course  its  losses  as  well  as  its  gains.  The 
latter  were  seen  in  the  sweeping  away  of  a  system 
that  was  polluting  the  very  life-blood  of  the  nation, 
and  in  the  q^uickening  impulse  which  it  must  have 
given  to  political  unification,  and  to  the  spread  of 
a  more  spiritual  conception  of  the  national  Go<l. 
But  the  loss  was  very  great.  It  was  an  age  when 
the  social  and  the  religious  instincts  found  expres- 
sion through  the  same  channels,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  local  shrines  must  have  affected  everyday 
life  in  the  rural  districts  in  a  hundred  ways.  For 
instance,  from  time  immemorial  all  shedding  of 
blood  had  been  looked  upon  as  sacrifice ;  now 
sacrifice  was  to  be  lawful  only  at  Jerusalem. 
Again,  many  of  the  older  local  festivals  would  lose 
their  importance  now  that  there  was  no  sanctuaiy 
round  which  they  could  revolve  (cf.  1  S  1*  20*  25*, 
2  S  13-2).  ^jjd,  lastly,  the  abolition  of  the  country 
priesthood,  whilst  it  deprived  a  large  class  of  the 
means  of  livelihood  (Jg  17^),  removed  from  their 
position  the  recognized  educational  authorities 
(Mic  3",  Dt  33'"),  and  made  no  provision  for  any 
substitute.  Still,  the  spontaneous  religious  feeling 
of  the  country  districts  needed  outlets  for  their 
expression,  and  the  loss  of  those  'who  handled 
torah'  had  to  be  supplied.  If  the  body  ecclesiastic 
was  to  have  its  heart  in  Jerus.,  it  needed  also  its 
main  arteries  throughout  the  country,  and  in  time 
such  were  found  for  it.  In  the  post-ex.  community 
the  synagogue  (wh.  see)  with  its  worship  of  prayer 
supplied  to  some  extent  the  jilace  of  the  high  place 
with  its  cycle  of  sacrifices,  and  the  recognized 
teachers  of  the  Levitical  law  took  the  place  of  the 
older  provincial  priests. 

III.  The  fortunes  of  the  local  high  places  thus 
briefly  sketched  from  the  historical  books  may  be 
traced  through  the  same  stages  in  the  legal  codes. 
In  the  earliest  legislation  high  places  are  not 
actually  mentioned,  but  they  are  presupposed. 
Cf.  Ex  20-^  'An  altar  of  earth  shalt  thou  make 
unto  me,  and  shalt  sacrifice  thereon  thy  bumt- 
ofl'erings,  and  thy  peace-offerings,  thy  sheep  and 
thine  oxen  :  in  every  place  where  I  record  my 
name  I  will  come  unto  thee  and  I  will  bless  thee.' 
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Cf.  also  Ex  22'-^,  which  presupposes  the  existence  of 
local  sanctuaries.  In  entire  agreement  with  this 
the  writers  of  the  narrative  portions  of  JE  repre- 
sent the  Patriarchs  as  erecting  altars  wherever 
occasion  demanded.  Thus,  e.g.,  Abraham  builds 
altars  at  Shechem  (Gn  12^),  at  Bethel  (12«  13*),  at 
Mamre  (13'*),  and  on  Mount  Moriah  (22*);  Jacob 
sacrifices  on  the  mountain  of  Gilead  (31**),  and 
builds  altars  at  Shechem  (33^)  and  at  Bethel 
(35*-*-  •) ;  Isaac  does  the  same  at  Beer-sheba  (46*) ; 
and  Moses  builds  an  altar  at  Rephidim  (Ex  17"), 
and  prescribes  the  erection  of  one  on  Mount  Ebal 
(Dt  27» ;  cf.  Jos  8»). 

When  we  reach  the  Great  Code  of  the  7th  cent. 
[D  =  Deuteronomy]  all  this  is  altered.  True,  the 
compiler  nowhere  mentions  bj  name  the  high 
places  of  J",  but  his  zeal  for  their  removal  betrays 
itself  in  every  pa^e  of  his  work.  All  the  sanctu- 
aries of  Can.  origin  are  to  be  destroyed  (Dt  12?**), 
and  for  the  Israelites  there  is  to  be  but  one  place 
of  sacrifice.  '  Ye  shall  not  do  so  unto  the  Lord 
your  God.  But  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord 
your  Gkxl  shall  choose  .  .  .  thither  thou  shalt 
come,  and  thither  ye  shall  bring  your  burnt-offer- 
ings .  .  .'(12*"").  •  Take  heed  to  thyself  that  thou 
ofler  not  thy  bumt-otierings  in  every  place  that 
thou  seest '  (12*^ ;  cf.  12^  »  14»-»  15a  16«-  »•  «•  J^- « 
17*  18«). 

Lastly,  in  the  latest  of  the  Pentateuchal  Codes 
(P=Prie3tlv  Code)  the  one  sanctuary  is  not  so 
much  inculcated  as  tacitly  assumed  (of.  WeUh. 
Proleg.  p.  34). 

IV.  It  has  been  said  above  that  .122  originally 
signified  '  high,  rising  CTOund,'  and  it  is  probable 
therefore  that  the  simplest  form  of  high  place  was 
an  altar  on  any  slight  elevation.  They  were 
situated  generally,  it  may  be  supposed,  near  a 
city  ;  cf.  1  S  9^  1<>*.  Close  to  the  altar  would  be 
placed  the  JIazzibah  and  the  Asherah.  Sometimes 
we  find  the  high  place  distinguished  from  the  altar 
(2  K  23^^  Is  36*,  2  Ch  14^).  Again,  the  high  place 
is  distinguished  from  the  hiU  upon  which  it  stood 
(Ezk  6^  1  K  11"  14"-^).  In  these  passages  the  name 
seems  to  be  transferred  from  the  actual  site  to  the 
apparatus  for  worship  which  stood  upon  it.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  altar  were  erected  buildings  for 
various  purposes,  the  so-called  '  houses  of  high 
places'  (1  K  12»  13^3,  2  K  23'^).  In  the  case  of 
idolatrous  high  places,  these  sometimes  contained 
an  image  of  the  god  worshipped  (2  K  17'"^).  With 
'  high  place '  in  this  secondary  sense  of  '  shrine '  or 
'  sanctuary '  we  may  compare  those  passages  which 
speak  of  '  high  places '  in  vallevs  ( Jer  7*'  19*  32**, 
Ezk  6^),  or  in  cities  (1  K  13^,  2  t  17«-^  23*),  or  'at 
the  entering  in  of  the  gate '  (2  K  23^  ;  cf.  Ezk  16^). 
Cf.  also  Ain  7^  where  it  is  synonymous  with 
'sanctuary'  (^??).  In  some  of  these  cases  it  is 
probable  that  an  artificial  high  place,  with  of 
course  the  necessary  adjuncts,  is  intended.  With 
this  would  agree  the  terms  which  are  used  of  the 
destruction  of  'high  places.'  So,  e.g.,  'destroy' 
(Ezk  63,  2  K  213;  cf  l^  26»  Xu  33''^  where  a 
synonymous  term  is  used), '  break  do\vn '  (2  K  23^  ^), 
''bum'(2K23«). 

In  connexion  with  these  local  sanctuaries  we 
find,  in  addition  to  the  Mazzebahs  and  Asherahs, 
also  Ephods  and  Tcraphim  (wh.  see).  So  in  Jg  17', 
1  S  21*;  cf.  Jg  8-^,  Hos  3^.  That  the  former 
were  images  used  in  consultation  of  J"  is  probable 
from  1  S  W«"v-  239  30".  (See  Moore  on  Jg  8"). 
And  in  connexion  with  the  Ephod  we  have  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  or  sacred  lots  for  giving 
oracles,  1  S  14**  (on  the  reading  see  Driver,  adloc.). 
For  the  priests  of  these  high  places  see  Chemaeim, 
Priest. 

V.  In  four  passages  of  OT  the  plur.  of  the  word 
is  used  as  a  proper  name.  These  are  Nu  21*'-  *, 
Nu  2128  RYm  .  Bamoth  of  Amon,'  Jos  13*^  Bamoth- 


baal.     In  this  connexion  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
word  occurs  twice  upon  the  Moabite  Stone. 

1.  3  '  and  I  made  tnis  high  place  for  Chemosh  in 

QRHH.' 

L  27  '  I  built  Beth  Bamoth,  for  it  was  destroyed.' 

LrrBRATUM.— Wellh.  ProUg.  pp.  17-61  fEng.  tr.);  Drirer  on 
Deut  12*  and  pp.  xliii-li ;  Baucu^in,  Studien,  iL  256 ff.;  W.  R. 
Smith,  OTJCi  23611.,  275,  360.  For  a  theory  as  to  the  reason 
for  the  choice  of  high  ground  as  a  place  of  wonhip  see  W.  B. 
Smith,  ASi  p.  470.  W.  C.  AlLEX. 

HILEN  (iV'n),  1  Ch  6»  — See  HoLON,  No.  1. 

HILKIAH  ('n;p^n,  ny^n  'J'  is  my  portion,'  or  '  he 
whose  portion  is  J" '). — 1.  The  father  of  Eliakim, 
who  was  '  over  the  household '  under  Uezekiah 
(2  K  18*«-  »•  "=  Is  363"  2a  ;  cf.  Is  22»). 

2.  The  high  priest  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  He  it 
was  who  found  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  temple, 
whilst  the  building  was  undergoing  repair  in  the 
18th  year  of  Josiah  (B.C.  621).  That  this  book  was 
substantially  the  Bk.  of  Deuteronomy  is  generally 
acknowledged  (see  Deuteroxomt).  Hilkiah  com- 
municated the  news  of  his  discovery  to  Shaphan 
the  scribe,  and  this  latter,  having  first  made  nim- 
self  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  book, 
then  read  it  before  the  king.  Josiah  was  greatly 
moved  upon  hearing  the  threats  and  warmngs  of  i 
Deuteronomy  against  the  introduction  of  idolatrous 
cults  and  the  unrestricted  worship  of  J"  elsewhere 
than  at  the  central  sanctuary — 'the  place  which 
the  Lord  God  shall  choose  to  put  his  name  there' 
(Dt  12*).  Immediately  a  deputation  was  formed 
by  order  of  the  king,  consisting  of  Hilkiah  and 
others,  who  proceeded  to  Huldah,  the  prophetess, 
to  learn  at  her  mouth  the  wiU  of  the  Lord.  Huldah 
predicted  the  certain  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
on  account  of  the  religious  abuses  which  had  been 
introduced  under  king  Manasseh,  but  added  that 
for  Josiah's  sake  a  respite  was  to  be  granted,  that 
he  mi^ht  not  see  the  evil  which  J"  would  bring 
upon  Jerusalem.*  After  receiving  the  message  of 
the  prophetess,  the  young  king  at  once  commenced 
active  measures,  and  carried  out  the  great  religious 
reformation  which  is  associated  with  his  name  (2  K 
22f.=2Ch343»). 

The  narrative  contains  no  suggestion  by  which  a 
charge  of  fraud  can  be  fastened  upon  Hilkiah,  as 
though  he  had  dep<3sited  the  book  in  the  temple 
and  had  then  professed  to  make  discovery  of  it, 
while  all  the  time  he  was  ac<^uainted  with  the 
author  of  it,  even  if  he  were  not  himself  the  author. 
On  the  contrary,  the  simple  and  straightforward 
account  of  the  repairs  which  were  being  carried  out 
in  the  temple,  and  which  led  to  the  disc-overy, 
makes  the  inference  obWous  that  the  high  priest 
was  previously  unacquainted  with  the  book,  and 
that  it  must  have  been  placed  in  the  temple  for 
safety  some  time  previously,  either  during  the 
troublous  reign  of  Manasseh,  or  during  the  earlier 
years  of  Josiah. 

3.  The  father  of  Jeremiah,  and  member  of  a 
priestly  famUy  at  Anathoth  (Jer  1*).  4.  The 
rather  of  Gemariah,  who  acted  as  ambassador  from 
king  Zedekiah  to  Nebuchadrezzar  (Jer  29*).  5.  6. 
Levites  of  the  clan  of  Merari,  1  Ch  6«  [Heb.»]  26". 
7.  A  contemporary  of  Ezra,  who  stood  at  his  right 
hand  when  he  read  the  book  of  the  law  publicly 
(Neh  8*).  Probably,  the  same  Hilkiah  is  mention»l 
as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  priests  who  went  up  to 
Judsea  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  (Neh  127-  **). 

C.  F.  BURNKY. 

HILL,  HILL-COUNTRY.— 'Hill'  is  in  AV  the 

rendering  of  (1)  .-;:i  (alwaj^),  (2)  t?  (sometimes), 
(3)  in  Mt  5",  Lk  4=»  ('  the  brow  of  the  hiU')  9"  of 

•  Probably,  Holdah's  sp««ch  has  been  to  some  extent 
amplified  by  a  redactor  of  K  in  exilic  times.  See  Kcres, 
Books  OF. 
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6pos  (RV  in  9^7  '  mountain '),  and  (4)  in  Lk  3»  23**  of 
povvbs  (LXX  usu.  fur  n;;3i) ;  it  occurs  also  in  1  S  9'^ 
for  n'?i'o  (KV  'ascent'),  in  Is  5^  in  'a  very  fruit- 
ful lull '  (the  paraphr.  rend,  of  the  Heb.  '  a  horn, 
the  son  of  fatness  ' — '  horn  '  being,  as  in  Arab.,  fig. 
for  a  small  isolated  eminence),  and  in  Ac  17^'*  for 
vd-yoi  (RV  'Areopagus').  Hill  stands  also  in  RV 
for  h*)]i,  a  stoelling  or  bulging  place,  in  2  K  5**, 
Is  3•2'^  Mic  4». 

'  Hill '  is  thus  the  most  characteristic  rendering 
of  ny23,  a  word  whicli,  coming  from  a  root  signify- 
ing to  be  convex  (cf.  y'5j  '  bowl,'  Aram.  i"53  '  hump- 
backed '),  no  doubt  denotes  properly  (Stanley,  Sin. 
and  Pal.  138,  497)  the  large  rounded  hills,  mostly 
bare  or  nearly  so,  so  conspicuous  in  parts  of  Pales- 
tine, especially  in  Judah.  Several  places  situated 
on  such  hills  c\erived  their  names  from  the  circum- 
stance, as  '  Gibenh  of  Saul,'  '  Gibcah  of  Phinehas,' 
'  Gibenh  oi  the  Foreskins,'  etc.  (see  under  GlBKAH)  ; 
cf.  the  hill  of  Moreli  (or  of  the  Teacher)  Jg  7^,  the 
hill  of  (iod  (Gibeah)  1  S  10^  the  hill  of  $akilah 
1  S  23'"  26'-  »,  the  hill  of  Ammah  2  S  2--«,  the  hill  of 
Gareb  Jer  3P»,  also  1  S  GS  2  S  e*-*  '  the  hill '  (near 
Kiriath-jearim) — all  localities  so  called  from  the 
same  marked  topographical  feattire.  Zion,  it  may 
be  noticed,  though  sometimes  termed  a  '  hill '  in 
AV,  RV(as  Ps  2«  3^  IS^),  is  in  the  Heb.  regularly 
a  '  mountain  '  (in) ;  it  is  .spoken  of  as  a  nyn^  only 
Is  10»2  31^  (in  both  ||  '  mountain  '),  Ezk  34^ ;  cf. 
Zeph  V".  Hills  of  the  same  kind  were  also  a 
favourite  spot  for  the  idolatrous  rites  of  the 
Canaanites,  which  tlie  Israelites  were  sometimes 
only  too  ready  to  take  part  in  :  the  standing  phrase 
is  '  on  every  high  hill,  and  under  every  spreading 
tree'  (1  K  14-3,  2  K  17",  Jer  2^  al.  ;  cf.  Dt  12-', 
Hos  4^=',  Is  65^  Jer  13-',  Ezk  20^8  etc.).  Notice  that 
n^2i  is  also  the  term  used  in  Ex  17**- ".  A  recollec- 
tion of  what  a  n];?3  was  adds  force  to  Isaiah's  pic- 
ture of  every  high  hill  being  fertilized  by  '  streams 
and  water-courses '  in  the  ideal  future  (30-').  nj^ij  is 
never  used  for  a  range  of  mountains  (like  nn) ;  but 
it  often  stands  in  poet,  parallelism  with  'moun- 
tain.'   See  e.g.  Gn  49-';,  Is  2^  30"  40'»-  ^^  41". 

The  passages  in  which  '  hill '  stands  for  in  may 
next  be  considered,  "in  is  a  much  more  general 
term  than  n;-?^  :  it  may  be  applied  to  what  we 
should  call  a  mountain-range,  to  a  simple  '  moun- 
tain,' and  also  to  a  block  of  elevated  country  (as 
the  central  part  of  Palestine).  It  thus  no  doubt  in 
particular  cases  may  correspond  to  what  we  should 
term  a  '  hill ' ;  but  it  lacks  the  definite  and  distinct 
characteristics  of  tlie  nynj.  Its  being  represented 
by  '  hill '  in  AV  is  sometimes  a  source  of  confusion. 
Thus  the  'hill'  of  Ex  24*  is  the  'mount'  of 
vv.i"  13. 15  etc.  ;  the  '  hill '  of  Nu  14^-  «  Dt  1«- «  is 
the  'mountain'  of  Nu  14*>,  Dt  1«;  IK  IV  the 
'  hill '  in  front  of  Jerusalem  is  the  '  mount '  of 
Olives  ;  the  '  hill '  of  Zion  in  Ps  2«,  and  the  '  holy 
hill '  of  3-«  151  43=*  99»  (cf.  24^  6816"),  is  the  '  mount ' 
Zion  of  other  passages.  Other  passages  in  which 
'  mount '  or  '  mountain '  would  have  been  better 
than  '  hill'  are  Gn  V^  (see  v.=»),  Dt  8^  11",  Jos  I5» 
18"-",   Jg  2'-'   163,    1  S  2520  26'^  2S   13="  16"  219, 

1  K  162'-  ="•  2-«  (of  Samaria,  see  Am  4^  6'  AV),  20^3-  ^ 
22'^  2  K  1»  4^  (see  v.^^),  Ps  18^  68i»- '»»  (of  the  great 
range  of  Jebel  ^auran)  SO'"  95''  97"  98*  I04i»- 1*- is- s-' 
121s  Lk  9=*'  (see  v.'^).  In  the  great  majority  of 
these  passages  the  correction  has  been  made  in 
RV. 

^51',  which  is  represented  by  '  hill '  in  RV  of 

2  K  5-*,  Is  32",  Mic  4«,  was  also  (with  the  art.)  the 
name  of  the  bulging  side  of  Zion  on  the  S.  of  the 
Royal  Palace  (see  Ophel)  :  this  is  probably  alluded 
to  m  Is  32'*,  Mic  4"* ;  in  2  K  5'^  the  name  is  applied 
to  some  similarly  shape<l  spot  in  Samaria  (cf. 
Mesha's  Inscr.  1.  22). — '  Hill  is  never,  it  may  be 
added,  to  be  understood  in  RV  in  tl>e  common 
English  sense  of  an  ascent,  and  only  twice  in  AV 


(1  S  9'S  2  S  16") :  the  Heb.  for  this  is  n'^np  {'  going 
up,'  or  '  ascent'). 

Hlll-country  occurs  in  AV  4  times,  Jos  13'  21" 
(for  nn),  and  Lk  P"-*"  (for  i]  dpeivfj  [often  in  LXX 
for  nnnj);  also  Jth  1»  2--'  4^  5'  6'-".  In  RV  the 
term  has  been  employed  nmch  more  frequently. 
As  was  remarked  above,  the  Heb.  in  is  used  not  only 
of  a  single  mountain,  and  of  a  range  of  mountains, 
but  also  often  of  a  mountainons  tract  of  country, 
esp.  the  elevated  mountain  tract,  which  forms,  as 
it  were,  the  backbone  of  Palestine,  gradually  rising 
from  the  plain  of  Jezreel  on  the  N.,  sloping  down 
on  the  E.  and  W.  to  the  Jordan  A^alley  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  respectively,  and  terminating 
(approximately)  in  the  S.  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Beersheba.  In  AV,  in,  in  this  application,  is 
usually  rendered  '  mountain(s) '  or  '  mount,' — in 
neither  case  very  suitably,  '  mount '  especially  (as 
in  '  Mount  Ephraim,'  ISP  and  frequently)  suggest- 
ing a  single  eminence  (as  Mount  Ararat,  Mount 
Etna,  Mount  Zion,  etc.),  and  not  a  tract  of  moun- 
tainous country.  Accordingly,  '  hill-country,'  the 
phrase  already  used  in  the  AV  of  Jos  13"  21",  has 
in  RV  been  generally  substituted  in  all  these  cases. 
Thus  Dt  V- 1"--"  '  the  hill-country  of  the  Amorites,' 
and  V  '  the  hill-country  '  (both  of  the  high  central 
ground  of  Canaan) :  so  Jos  9^  10«-  **  IP- '«  12*.  Two 
parts  of  this  '  hill-country,'  which  are  frequently 
particularized,  are  the  '  hill-country '  of  Ephraim 

(Jos  1715-16.18    I9SO    207    2pl    2430-33,  Jg    ^-Jl   4B    yW    JQl 

171.8  182.  w  1  S  P  9*  U-\  2S  20^1,  1  K  4^  12=», 
2  K  522  191- 16- 1«,  2  Ch  13*  158  19*  :  in  Jer  4'5  3P  50i« 
'the  hills  of  Ephraim') ;  and  the  'hill-country'  of 
Judah  (Jos  11-1  20''  21",  2  Ch  27*,  Lk  l'^ ;  cf.  v.**, 
Jos  18'^  Jg  P- 19,  1  S  23'*),  the  latter  forming  a 
clearly  defined  part  of  the  territory  of  Judah  (opp.  to 
the  '  lowland,'  the  '  Negeb,'  and  the  '  wilderness  '), 
the  cities  of  which  are  enumerated  in  Jos  15*""*^  (cf. 
Jer  32**  33'^  '  the  cities  of  the  hill-country '  ;  and 
see  Judah).  We  also  have  the  '  hill-country '  of 
Naphtali  (Jos  20''),  as  well  as  of  the  Ammonite 
territory  (Dt  2^7),  and  of  Gilead  (3i-),  on  the  E.  of 
Jordan.  G.  A.  Smith  (HGHL  53)  objects  to  the 
rendering  '  hill-country,'  on  the  ground  that  the 
Central  Range  of  Palestine  was  recognized  by  the 
Hebrews  as  forming  a  single  block,  which  they 
called  accordingly  not  by  a  collective  name  but 
by  a  singular  name,  the  mountain.  The  observa- 
tion is,  no  doubt,  correct ;  but  '  the  mountain ' 
Avould  in  English  have  been  so  strongly  suggestive 
of  a  single  eminence  that  it  could  hardly  be 
considered  a  preferable  rendering. 

S.  R.  Driveb. 
HILLEL  (VVn  '  he  hath  praised '  ;  cf.  the  name 
in  New  Heb.   of  the  well-known  Rabbi  Hillel). — 
The  father  of  the  judge  AMon,  of  Pirathon  in 
Ephraim  ( Jg  12"-  is). 

HIN.— See  Weights  and  Measures. 

HIND.— See  Hart. 

HINGE  (Ts  ztr,  Arab.  ^a'tV,  a  pivot). —There 
seems  to  have  been  anciently  only  one  kind  of 
hinge  in  Syria,  the  pivot  and  socket.  Doors  of 
houses  in  Lebanon  are  made  of  wood,  and  gener- 
ally the  pivots  on  which  the  doors  turn  are 
projections  of  a  piece  of  wood  which  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  door,  and  is  called  the  siydr. 
The  pivots  themselves  are  called  by  the  carpenters 
sih,  and  are  always  of  wood  ;  they  turn  generally 
in  sockets  of  iron,  but  sometimes  a  hole  is  made 
in  a  stone  for  the  lower  socket,  and  one  is  bored 
in  the  lintel  for  the  upjier. 

On  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  Ilauran, 
ancient  bmldings  have  been  found  in  which  the 
doors  are  made  of  one  slab  of  stone,  the  projecting 
pivots  being  of  stone  also.     The  sockets  are  holes 
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bored  in  tho  stone  lintel  and  threshold.  In  1  K  7"** 
na  is  the  socket.  (For  a  good  illustration  of  an 
ancient  door  socket  [of  Sargon  I.]  see  Hilprecht, 
Becent  Researches  in  Bible  Lands,  p.  93). 


DOORS  OP  LEBAXOK  HOCSES,  SHOWrXQ  PITOTS  AXD  LOCK. 

The  ancient  Egj-p.  hinge  consisted  of  a  socket 
of  metal  with  a  projecting  pivot,  into  which  the 
comer  of  the  door  was  inserted.  This  kind  is  not 
common  in  Syria.  W.  Carslaw. 

HINNOM,  VALLEY  OF,  also  called  YaUey  of 
the  Son  of  H.,  Yalley  of  the  Children  of  H.  (arr  'i 
Jos  15^  IS-^  Neh  11^;  elsewhere  [except  in  2  K 
231",  where  Kcthibh  has  n  ':2  's]  always  'rrj^  -a 
Jos  15«  lSi«,  2  Ch  283  33«,  Jer  T^^-  ^^  ID-"'  32^).— 
Hinnom  is  mentioned  in  the  OT  invariably  in  con- 
nexion with  the  term  gai  [construct  ge'\  (ravine), 
the  Kidron  being  called  nahal,  and  the  vale  of 
Rephaim  'emek.  It  seems  probable  that  gai  de- 
notes the  channel  or  course  through  which  water 
may  make  its  way  in  the  hills,  and  thus  in  Pales- 
tine becomes  a  ravine  in  the  mountains  ;  but  the 
word  cannot  by  itself  be  taken  to  mean  any  par- 
ticular nature  of  ravine.  It  is  used,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  mountains,  to  denote  valleys  or  depres- 
sions ( Is  4CH). 

Nahal  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  modem 
tp^idy.  See  Brook.  It  is  used  of  the  deep  gorges 
of  the  rivers  Arnon  and  Jabbok,  and  of  the  shallow 
sandy  stream  of  the  '  river  of  Egypt '  ( Wudy  el- 
'Artsh). 

'  Emck  is  a  broad  vale  fit  for  flowers  (Ca  2^),  for 
corn  land  (Ps  Qo^^),  for  battlefields  (Job  39^),  and 
chariots  (Is  22"). 
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It  has  been  suggested  by  Birch  (PEFSt,  1878, 
p.  179)  that  these  three  names  represent  the  three 
valleys  which  encoinpa-ss  Jerusalem,  east,  centre, 
and  west,  in  the  order  they  are  given  in  the  OT, 
viz.: — nahal,  Kidron  ;  gai,  TjTopceon  or  Hinnom; 
'emek,  Rephaim ;  but,  unfortunately,  this  easy 
solution  of  a  very  difficult  question  does  not 
satisfy  the  conditions. 

Althougli  the  same  appellative  is  used  in  the  OT 
for  a  particular  portion  of  a  valley,  there  seems  no 
reason  against  the  various  lengths  of  a  valley  being 
called  nahal,  gai,  and  'Cm^k  in  succession  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  case ;  and  it  is 
ob\'ious  that  when  the  branches  of  a  valley  have 
these  different  names,  the  portion  below  the  junc- 
tion must  ditt'er  in  name  from  one  or  other  of 
them.  Stanley  {SP,  Appendix,  p.  482)  points  out 
that  in  1  S  17^' emek  and  gai  seem  to  be  used  con- 
vertibly,  and  suggests  that  the  'emek  'of  the 
terebintli '  contracted  into  a  gai  in  its  descent 
towards  the  plain  of  Philistia.  It  is  suggested 
that  in  this  case  the  'emek  'of  the  terebinth' 
(Valley  of  Elah)  was  the  designation  of  the  valley 
generally,  while  the  separate  portions  were  termed 
gai,  etc.,  according  to  their  character.  At  the 
present  day  the  Arabs  are  in  the  habit  of  giving 
descriptive  names  to  each  reach  of  a  valley,  in 
addition  to  the  general  name  for  the  whole  valley. 

"Whatever  \-iew  is  taken  of  the  position  of  tiie 
valley  of  Hinnom,  all  ^Titers  concur  in  its  extend- 
ing to  the  jiuiction  of  the  three  valleys  of  Jeru- 
salem below  Siloam,  i.e.  there  must  be  one  spot 
below  Siloam  which  all  agree  in  making  a  portion 
of  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  does  not  end  here,  but  is  the 
name  of  the  whole  valley  ( Wachj  cn-Ndr),  extend- 
ing from  the  north  of  Jeruiialem  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  point,  then,  which  requires  to  be  cleared  up  is 
whether  it  is  the  east  valley  or  Kidron,  the  centre 
valley  or  Tyropoeon,  or  the  west  valley  or  Wddt/ 
er-RiiMhch. 

It  is  stated  (Xeli  ll*')  that  on  the  return  of  the 
children  of  Judah  after  the  CaptiWty,  they  'en- 
camped from  Beersheba  unto  the  valley  of  Hinnom ' 
— where  the  ffai  of  Hinnom  may  be  the  Wddy  en- 
Ndr,  extending  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  valley  of  H.  was  near  the  gate  Harsith  of 
Jerusalem  (Jer  19^),  which  in  AV  is  tr^  'east 
gate'  (AVm  'sun  gate'),  and  in  RVm  'gate  of 
potsherds.'  It  is  stated  (1  Ch  4=3)  that  the  potters 
'  dwelt  with  the  king  for  his  work,'  possibly  near 
the  king's  palace  at  the  southern  side  of  the 
temple  near  the  Avater  gate,  above  the  Kidron. 

The  word  gai  is  also  used  for  the  '  valley  gate' 
(2  Ch  26^  X'eh  2^^-  ^^  Z^^),  which  appears  to  have 
been  on  the  west  side  of  Jerusalem  above  the 
Tyropojon  valley  near  the  present  Jati'a  gate. 

The  valley  of  Hinnom  is  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  boundary -line  between  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin (Jos  15*  IS^**),  but  otherwise  principally  with 
reference  to  the  abominable  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Ammonites.  The  high  places  of  Tophet 
and  Baal,  where  children  were  passed  through  the 
fire  to  Molech  (Jer  7^^  32^5),  were  built  in  this 
valley.  Ahaz  and  Manasseh  burnt  incense  and 
passed  their  children  through  the  tire  to  Molech 
(2  Ch  28^  33").  This  practice  was  perhaps  toler- 
ated in  Jerusalem  by  Solomon  (1  K  W).  Josiah 
defiled  Tophet  in  order  to  prevent  these  horrible 
rites  from  being  carried  out  there ;  and  from  the 
allusion  to  the  graves  of  the  children  of  the  people 
(2  K  23«- "),  it  would  appear  that  it  was  near  the 
common  burial-place.  It  was  to  receive  the  name 
of  the  '  Valley  of  Slaughter '  in  time  to  come  (Jer 
732  19^1). 

According  to  Buxtorf,  Lightfoot,  and  others 
(foUowin»  Kimchi),  there  were  perpetual  fires  kept 
up  in  this  valley  for  consuming  dead  bodies  of 
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criminals  and  carcases  of  animals,  and  the  refuse 
of  the  city ;  and  this  may  be  accepted  (but  see 
Robinson,  BRP  i.  274)  as  the  most  probable 
method  of  disposing  of  the  immense  masses  of 
refuse  which  required  to  be  destroyed  for  the  sake 
of  the  health  of  the  city  (llosenmuller,  Biblische 
Geogr.  II.  i.  pp.  156,  164). 

The  Talmudists  place  the  mouth  of  hell  in  the 
valley  of  H.  'There  are  two  palm  trees  in  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  Ixjtween  which  a  smoke  ariseth 
— and  tliis  is  the  door  of  Gehenna '  (see  Barclay, 
Cityoftlie  Great  King,  p.  90,  and  art.  Gehknna). 
In  this  sense  it  was  used  by  our  Lord  (Mt  S^  10-*, 
etc.).  Jerome  (Comm.  in  Jer.  7'S  and  on  Mt  10^) 
describes  Tophet  as  a  pleasant  spot  in  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  with  trees  and  garcfens  watered  from 
Siloam,  lying  at  the  foot  of  Moriah  (i.e.  in  the 
gardens  below  Siloam  at  the  junction  of  the  east 
and  west  valleys). 

Stanley  [Sin.  and  Pal.  p.  172)  suggests  that  the 
ravine  (gai)  was  named  Ge  Ben  Hinnom,  or  Ge- 
Hinnom,  after  some  ancient  hero  who  had  encamped 
there,  and  that  from  this  was  formed  the  word 
Gehenna.  In  the  Mohammedan  traditions  the 
name  Gehenna  is  applied  to  the  valley  of  the 
Kidron  (Ibn  Batuteh,  124  ;  Le  Strange,  Pal.  under 
the  Mosleins,  p.  218).  Stanley  further  points  out 
{Recov.  of  Jerits.  xiv.)  that  the  valley  of  H.  in- 
cludes, if  it  is  not  identical  with,  the  glen  of  the 
Kidron  east  of  the  city.  '  This  appears  to  follow 
beyond  question  from  Jer  19'^  ;  and  it  agrees,  not 
only  witii  the  Mussulman  nomenclature,  but  with 
almost  all  the  biblical  indications  on  the  subject, 
and  especially  with  the  word  Ge-hinnom.' 

The  point  which  now  requires  clearing  up  is  the 
identification  of  one  of  the  three  valleys  which 
encompass  Jerusalem  as  the  valley  of  Hinnom. 
From  En-rogel,  '  the  border  went  up  by  the  valley 
of  the  son  of  H.  unto  the  side  of  the  Jebusite 
southward  (the  same  is  Jerusalem)  ;  and  the 
l)order  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  that 
lieth  before  the  valley  of  H.  westward,  which  is  at 
the  uttermost  part  or  the  vale  of  Rephaim  north- 
ward '  (Jos  15®).  '  And  the  border  went  down  to 
the  uttermost  part  of  the  mountain  that  lieth 
before  the  valley  of  the  son  of  H.,  which  is  in  the 
vale  of  Rephaim  northward,  and  it  Avent  down  to 
the  valley  of  H.,  to  the  side  of  the  Jebusite  soutli- 
ward,  and  went  down  to  En-rogel '  (Jos  18^®).  In 
considering  the  direction  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom 
south  of  the  city  of  Jebus,  it  must  be  recollected 
that  though  we  know  the  limits  of  ancient  Jeru- 
salem, on  east,  west,  and  south,  by  the  deep  valleys 
that  begirt  it,  we  do  not  know  for  certain  what 
portions  of  it  comprised  the  city  of  Jebus,  and 
there  is  considerable  dillerence  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  owing  to  the  many  very  difficult  points 
wliicli  are  not  yet  cleared  up ;  in  fact,  the  only 
solution  appears  to  be  derived  from  considering  the 
dual  condition  of  the  ancient  city  to  which  refer- 
ences appear  constantly  in  OT  and  early  writings. 

The  following  points  seem  to  be  concurred  in 
generally  : — 

(1)  Tliat  the  temple  mount  (Moriah)  is  the 
eastern  hill  on  which  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  now 
stands. 

(2)  That  the  city  of  David  as  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  Nehemiah  is  on  the  spur  of  Ophel  south 
of  tlie  temple  area  and  extending  to  Siloam. 

(3)  That  the  x\kra  of  the  Maccabees  and  Jose- 
phus  is  either  north  or  north-west  of  the  temple 
area. 

(4)  Tliat  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  the  modern 
Zion,  is  the  (ppovpiov  or  upper  market-place  of 
Joseplms,  taken  into  the  city  by  king  David,  and 
not  necessarily  a  part  of  the  ancient  city  Jebus. 

A  very  brief  summary  of  the  information  con- 
cerning Jerusalem  is  necessary  to  clear   up   this 


question  as  to  Hinnom.  It  appears  to  be  con- 
clusively proved  by  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets,  that 
as  far  back  as  the  year  B.C.  1400,  or  prior  to  the 
time  of  tlie  Jud{jes,  Jerusalem  or  Jebus  was  known 
as  Urusalim  (tlie  element  Uru  being  indicated 
by  the  Sumerian  ideogram  MrM  =  ' city '  (Hommel, 
AHTt^.  201).  'Jebus,  -which  is  Jerusalem,'  is  first 
spoken  of  in  OT  in  the  account  of  the  spies  (Nu  13'-*, 
Jos  11*)  as  'the  Jebusite  in  the  mountains,'  and 
in  the  Book  of  Joshua  (15*^)  is  allotted  to  Judah, 
and  (18-*)  also  to  Benjamin.  It  is  stated  that 
neither  the  children  of  Judah  nor  the  children  of 
Benjamin  could  drive  out  the  Jebusites,  and  that 
tliey  dwelt  with  them  there.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  either  that  Jerusalem  was  common  to 
both  tribes,  or  that  a  portion  was  allotted  to  each, 
or  that  diil'erent  writers  reckoned  it  diflerently. 
Lightfoot,  quoting  from  the  Talmud,  states  (Pro- 
spect of  Jerusalem),  '  For  most  part  of  tlie  courts 
were  in  the  portion  of  Judah  ;  but  the  altar,  porch, 
temple,  and  most  holy  place  were  in  Benjamin.' 
It  was  reserved  for  king  David  to  capture  the 
stronghold  of  Zion,  and  the  Millo  or  citadel.  It 
is  stated  (2  S  5^=1  Ch  11»),  '  Nevertheless,  David 
took  the  stronghold  of  Zion  :  the  same  is  the  city 
of  David.'  The  going  up  of  Joab  by  the  '  gutter ' 
or  watercourse,  related  subsequently,  may  have 
been  a  separate  assault  on  another  part  of  the 
city.  Josephus  evidently  favours  this  view,  for  he 
says  that  David  began  the  siege,  and  tliat  he 
took  the  lower  city  (ttjc  /cdrw  irokiv)  by  force,  but  the 
citadel  (S.Kpa.)  held  out,  and  that  it  was  taken  by 
Jo&h  (Ant.  V.  ii.  2,  VII.  iii.  1).  If  the  stronghold 
of  Zion  may  be  accepted  as  the  lower  city  of 
Josephus,  and  Millo  as  the  Akra  or  citadel  which 
Joab  took,  all  difficulties  concerning  the  passages 
appear  to  vanish. 

The  dillerence  between  the  stronghold  of  Zion 
and  the  citadel  of  Millo  seems  to  be  accentuated 
in  the  following  passages  : — 

'  And  David  dwelt  in  the  stronghold  (meziidah), 
and  called  it.  The  city  of  David.  And  David 
built  round  about  Millo  and  inward'  (2  S  5*). 
'  And  he  built  the  city  round  about,  from  Millo 
even  round  about  ;  and  Joab  repaired  the  rest 
of  the  city'  (1  Ch  11®).  Millo  is  mentioned  as 
separate  from  the  walls  of  the  citv  also  in  the 
following  passages,  1  K  9i5- -"^  ll--?,  2  Ch  32-\  The 
meaning  of  Millo  is  given  in  QPB  as  rampart,  and 
by  Gesenius  (Lex.)  as  a  rampart  or  mound,  built 
up  and  filled  with  stones  or  earth.  Lightfoot 
says,  '  Millo,  which  was  an  outward  place  and  the 
suburb  of  Zion,  distinguished  and  parted  from 
Zion  by  a  wall,  yet  a  member  of  it  and  belonging 
to  it.'  Williams  (Holy  City,  part  ii.  p.  43)  says, 
'  It  must  never  be  forgotten  tliat  Jerusalem  Avas 
originally  two  distinct  cities  united  togetlier  by 
David.'  Stanley  has  pointed  out  that  the  strong- 
hold, fort  or  castle,  of  Zion,  in  all  the  passages 
(2  S  o'-  »•  1^  1  Ch  11«-  ^-  i«),  represents  the  Hebrew 
words  mezudah  (.tiv..o)  or  miizdd  (ip),  the  root 
meaning  a  lair  whence  hunters  seek  their  prey, 
and  to  which  they  can  flee  as  unto  a  safe  retreat 
(Gesen.)  ;  the  word  itself  denoting  the  top  or 
summit  of  a  mountain,  or  mountain  castle.  This 
word  in  the  LXX  is  tr''  in  all  these  instances  as 
7]  irepioxv-  Grove  has  also  pointed  out  that  Millo 
is  rendered  in  every  case  (except  2  Ch  32*)  by  the 
LXX  as  7}  &Kpa  (the  citadel),  which  they  employ 
nowhere  else  in  the  OT.  This  word  r)  dKoa  is  also 
used  both  by  Josephus  and  the  Book  of  ^laccabees 
for  the  fort  or  citadel  overlooking  the  teninle  to  the 
north-west,  during  the  struggle  with  the  Mace- 
donian adherents  of  Antiochus,  which  was  at  last 
razed  and  the  rocky  hill  levelled  by  Simon  Mac- 
cabneus  (Jos.  A7it.  XIII.  vi.  7  ;  BJ  v.  iv.  1  ;  but  cf. 
1  Mac  l^'-  14*").  Sayce  (PEFSt,  1883,  p.  214)  also 
points  to  a  '  stronghold  of  Zion  '  on  the  lower  hill 
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taken  by  David  before  lie  stormed  the  Jebusite 
citadel  on  the  upper  hill ;  *  and  states  further,  '  The 
dual  form  Jerushalaim,  which  apparently  goes 
back  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  probably 
refers  to  the  old  di\'ision  of  Jerusalem  into  the 
lower  city  and  the  temple-hill.'  The  whole  testi- 
mony appears,  therefore,  to  be  in  favour  of  a 
Jerusalem  separated  into  two  portions — one  called 
the  lair  or  stronghold,  which  is  the  city  of  David, 
the  other  called  the  Millo  or  citadel.  Now,  the 
Book  of  Neliemiah  clearly  seems  to  place  the  city 
of  David  on  the  spur  of  Ophel  south  of  the  temple, 
above  Siloam  (Neh  3^*  12*^).  Again,  Josephus, 
while  placing  i)  iicpa  (the  citadel)  to  the  north- 
west of  the  temple,  also  speaks  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  city  being  taken  by  David,  and  places  it 
near  Ophel.  The  Books  of  Maccabees  speak  of  the 
same  citadel  (ij  dxpa)  as  Josephus  does,  and  call 
the  temple  mount  Sion  (1  Mac  4*^  5**).  It  there- 
fore appears,  that  to  accept  the  Ophel  spur  as  the 
city  ot  David  or  Zion,  and  the  high  ground  east  of 
the  holy  sepulchre  as  the  Millo  or  citadel  of  the 
ancient  Jerusalem,  will  satisfy  the  various  data  in 
the  OT,  the  Books  of  Maccabees,  and  Josephus.  j 
We  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion  tliat  the  boundary-  | 
line  between  Judah  and  Benjamin,  which  went  up  j 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  was  drawn  south  of  either 
the  spur  of  Ophel  or  of  the  citadel  (^  dKpa),  or  of 
both. 

The  next  point  to  ascertain  is  the  position  of 
En-rogel ;  and  this  seems  comparatively  easy,  as 
there  appears  to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  at  the 
present  day  that  it  corresponds  to  the  copious 
Virgin's  Fountain.  It  is  the  only  known  fountain 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  The  Bir  Eyfib  is  a 
well  and  not  a  spring,  the  water  being  70  to  80  ft. 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  summer.  In 
a  land  where  there  are  so  few  springs,  this  alone 
ought  to  identify  it.  The  Virgin's  Fountain  is 
close  to  the  stone  Zekiceilek,  which  Ganneau  has 
identified  as  the  stone  Zoheleth,  which  is  close  to 
En-rogel  (1  K  1*).  This  position  of  En-rogel 
satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  two  passages 
(2  S  IT",  1  K  1*).  Josephus  describes  it  in  two 
passages  {Ant.  ^^I.  xiv.  4,  ix.  x.  4)  as  close  to 
the  royal  gardens,  and  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  j 
places  the  king's  garden  near  Siloam  (Neh  3^*).  | 
The  Virgin's  Fountain  also  appears  to  be  Gihon- 
in-the-valley  (Siloam  being  Gihon).  Thus  Heze-  i 
kiah  stopped  the  upper  outlet  at  the  Virgin's  ! 
Fountain  (Gihon)  and  brought  it  through  the 
rock  to  Siloam  (2  Ch  32^)  to  the  west  side  of  the 
city  of  David,  the  city  of  David  being  on  Ophel. 

The  tliird  point  to  ascertain  is  the  general  position 
of  the  '  mountain  that  lieth  before  the  valley  of  H. 
westward.'  Assuming  that  the  fountain  of  Nephtoah  ] 
is  identified  with  ',4  m  Lifta,  about  2i  miles  to  the  { 
north-west  of  Jerusalem,  the  mountain  which  lieth  I 
before  the  valley  of  Hinnom  westward  appears  to  \ 
be  the  high  ground  immediately  north  of  Jerusalem,  \ 
which,   though   not  exactly   a   mountain,   is  the  ' 
highest  ground  in  the  neighbourhood,  from  which  : 
valleys  start  in  all  directions  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  bead  Sea.     The  site  of  the  Russian  hospice  \ 
may  be  said  to  occupy  the  position  of  this  moun- 
tain.    The  line  of  boundary  between  Judah  and 
Benjamin   may  now  be  traced  from  En-shemesh 
(east   of  Jerusalem)  to   En-rogel,   thence  up  the 
valley  of  Kidron  to  a  point  opposite  to  the  southern 
side  of  the  temple,  thence  across  the  temple  courts 
south   of  the  temple,  and  up  the  vaUey  on  the 
south  side  of  Akra  to  the  Jaffa  gate,  and  thence 
north   by  the  Russian  hospice  to  Lifta.      Under 
this  disposition  the  valley  of  Kidron  becomes  the 

*  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  maintained  that  2  S  5'*  simply  ; 
describes  the  manner  of  the  conquest  of  v.",  and  that  'Zion'  < 
was  the  Jebusite  stronghold.    The  passage  is  certainly  ambigu- 
ous. '  '■ 


valley  of  Hinnom  ;  but  it  is  suggested,  that  while 
the  Kidron  is  only  the  name  for  the  small  narrow 
portion  of  the  valley  east  of  the  temple,  the  valley 
of  Hinnom  is  the  name  of  the  whole  valley  reach- 
ing from  near  the  Russian  hospice  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
which  is  now  called  Wddy  en-Ndr  or  the  Valley 
of  Fire.  '  The  head  of  this  valley  of  Hinnom  or 
Kidron  commences  near  the  Jaffa  road,  a  mile  and  a 
half  north-west  of  Jerusalem,  and  runs  along  the 
northern  side  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings '  [Recovery 
of  Jerus.  p.  291).  Thus  the  boundarj'-line,  after 
leaving  the  valley  of  H.  on  the  east  of  the  temple, 
again  approaches  it  north-west  of  Jerusalem  at 
the  highest  point  of  the  land,  i.e.  to  the  '  top  of  the 
mountain  that  lieth  before  the  valley  of  Hinnom 
westward '  (Jos  15"). 

As  all  writers  appear  to  concur  in  considering 
that  the  position  of  Tophet  in  the  valley  of 
Hinnom  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Siloam,  near  the 
junction  of  the  three  valleys  which  are  about 
Jerusalem,  on  the  level  ground  there,  it  seems 
quite  immaterial,  so  far  as  Topliet  is  concerned, 
which  of  those  valleys  was  Hinnom,  and  the 
interest  in  this  matter  lies  in  the  question,  already 
answered,  connected  with  the  topography  of  Jeru- 
salem as  to  the  position  of  the  city  of  David. 

A  brief  description  is  here  given  of  these  three 
valleys — 

(1)  The  Kidron  Valley  will  alone  suit  the  require- 
ments of  Jos  15*  18'%  ijf  En-rogel  is  to  be  accepted 
as  identical  with  the  Virgin's  Fountain  in  the 
Kidron,  as  from  thence  the  line  '  went  up  by  the 
valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom.'  This  identification 
allows  of  the  partition  of  Jerusalem  between 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  suits  the  requirements 
of  OT,  Books  of  Maccabees,  Josephus,  Talmud- 
ists,  Jerome,  and  Jewish  and  Arab  tradition.  It 
also  meets  the  requirement  of  Jos  15®  and  18'®, 
under  which  the  boundary-line  twice  approaches 
the  valley  of  H., — first  at  En-rogel,  and  secondly 
at  the  top  of  the  mountain  before  the  valley  of 
H.  eastward.  Against  this  identification  is  the 
use  of  the  word  ^ai  in  connexion  with  the  valley 
gate ;  but  this  objection  is  involved  in  the  identifica- 
tion itself  of  the  nahal  Kidron  and  the^ai  Hinnom 
as  one  and  the  same. 

(2)  The  centre  valley  (or  TjTopoeon  of  Josephus), 
reaching  from  near  the  Jaffa  gate  or  the  Damascus 
gate  to  Siloam,  has  been  identified  by  W.  R. 
Smith  (Eneyc.  Brit.^  '  Jerusalem '),  Sayce  (PEFSt, 
1883,  p.  213),  Birch  (PEFSt,  p.  179),  and  Schwartz 
(Das  H.  L.  p.  190),  as  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  This 
appears  to  necessitate  the  Bir  Eyub  being  identified 
as  En-rogel,  although  Birch  expressly  states  that 
the  Virgin's  Fountain  is  En-rogel.  The  line  pass- 
ing up  the  Tyropceon  Valley  separates  the  eastern 
mount  from  the  western,  and  thus  plac^  part  of 
the  city,  but  none  of  the  temple  coiurts,  in  Judah. 
The  difficulty  about  adopting  this  valley  as  the 
valley  of  H.  is  that  it  exists  only  in  Jerusalem. 
It  begins  at  the  Damascus  gate  or  at  the  Jaffa 
gate,  and  ends  at  the  pool  of  Siloam.  It  is  an 
important  division  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  but 
it  IS  very  insignificant  compared  with  the  valleys 
to  east  and  west  of  the  city.  It  cannot  fulfil  either 
of  the  conditions  of  extending  as  far  as  the  moun- 
tain that  lieth  before  the  valley  of  H.,  or  as  far  as 
the  'emek  where  Tophet  was  :  a  glance  at  the  map 
or  model  will  show  that  it  is  a  geographical  impossi- 
bility to  consider  the  gardens  below  SUoam  as  part 
of  the  central  valley.  The.se  gardens  clearlv  be- 
long to  the  junction  of  the  east  and  west  valleys. 
There  is  thus  no  part  of  the  central  valley  where 
the  high  places  of  Tophet  and  Baal  could  have  been 
built. 

(3)  The  identification  of  the  Wddy  er-Eubdbeh 
as  the  valley  of  H.  has  hitherto  been  generally 
accepted  among  Western  writers,  though  Jewish- 
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Arab  tradition  is  against  it.  This  valley  com- 
mences as  an  'emck  to  the  north-west  of  Jerusalem, 
and  fulfils  the  condition  of  reaching  '  the  mountain 
which  lieth  over  against  the  valley  of  H.  to  the 
westward';  it  passes  W.S.W.  towards  the  Jafla 
gate,  then  to  south,  and  again  trends  round  to  the 
west  and  joins  the  Kidron  near  Siloam,  thus  com- 

{>assing  Jerusalem  to  the  west  and  south.  Two 
arge  reservoirs  are  built  in  it — the.  Birket  Mamilla 
above,  and  the  Birket  es-Sultdn  below  the  Jaffa 
gate ;  its  description  in  detail  is  given  in  the 
article  Jerusalem.  At  the  junction  of  this  valley 
with  the  Kidron  it  again  forms  an  'emek  or  fields 
(Jer  3I-"').  But  to  identify  the  Wddj/  er-Rubdheh 
with  the  valley  of  H.  appears  to  require  En-rogel 
to  be  located  at  the  Bir  EyM,  and  the  whole  of 
Jenjsalem  to  be  in  Benjamin. 

The  junction  of  the  ea.st  and  west  valleys  can- 
not be  considered  to  belong  to  one  valley  more 
than  the  other,  and,  so  far  as  localizing  Topnet,  all 
will  allow  that  the  valley  of  H.  extended  to  this 
junction.  It  is  stated  by  Jeremiah  (7^-)  that  the 
valley  of  H.  in  the  vicmity  of  Tophet  shall  be 
called  the  '  valley  of  slaughter,'  •  for  they  shall 
bury  in  Tophet  till  there  be  no  more  place  ;  later 
on  he  prophesies  (31**),  '  and  the  whole  valley 
('fmck)  of  the  dead  bodies,  and  of  the  ashes,  and 
all  the  fields  unto  the  brook  Kidron,  unto  the 
comer  of  the  horse  gate  to  the  east,  shall  be  holy 
unto  the  Lord.'  This  seems  clearly  to  point  to 
the  ground  stretching  from  above  the  Virgin's 
Fountain  to  the  Bir  Eyftb,  including  the  mouth 
of  Wady  er-Rubftbeh.  Now,  this  land  is  here 
describea  as  'emek,  although  Kidron  is  termed  a 
nalml,  and  the  valley  of  H.  (wherever  located)  is 
termed  a  gai.  This  ground  is  also  called  fields 
[shedemoth,  Jer  31''*'  [^ere]),  and  the  'king's  garden' 
by  Siloam  (Neh  3^'),  probably  the  same  as  the 
kmg's  dale  ('emek),  where  Absalom  raised  a  pillar 
(2  S  18i«),  stated  by  Josephus  [Ant.  vil.  x,  3)  to 
Tae  2  furlongs  from  Jerusalem.  Josephus  also 
relates  that  the  '  king's  paradise '  or  '  garden '  was 
in  the  vicinity  of  En-ro"el,  where  Adonijah  con- 
spired against  king  David  (1  K  1'  ;  Ant.  Vll.  xiv.  4, 
IX.  x.  4).  Perhaps  this  may  be  the  'king's  dale' 
or  'vale'  ('emek)  of  Shaveh  (Gn  14^'),  where  Mel- 
chizedek  met  Abraham.  The  garden  of  Uzza  is 
not  located  (2  K  2P*).  This  junction  of  the  valleys 
may  be  the  valley  ('emek)  of  Jehoshaphat  or  of 
decision  (Jl  S^-^^-"),  Avhere  all  nations  shall  be 
judged  in  '  the  day  of  the  LoRD,'  thus  agreeing 
with  the  tradition  of  Christians,  Moslems,  and  Jews 
for  many  centuries.  See  JEHOSHAPHAT  (VALLEY 
OF).  The  '  king's  gardens '  were  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  remarkable  waterworks  constructed 
by  the  kings  of  Judah.  The  Virgin's  Fountain  is 
identified  as  Gihon  in  the  valley  (2  Ch  33"),  the 
upper  outlet  of  whicli  was  stopped  by  king  Heze- 
kiah,  who  '  brought  it  straight  down  by  an  under- 
ground way  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  David ' 
(2  K  20-»,  2  Ch  32**).  This  account  exactly  describes 
the  rock-cut  passage  which  runs  through  the  Ophel 
spur  to  Siloam.  There  is,  however,  a  still  more 
ancient  watercourse  by  which  the  Virgin's  Fountain 
supplied  the  city  of  David  with  water  (discovered 
by  the  present  writer  in  1868),  and  this  water- 
duct  has  been  identified  by  some  as  the  '  gutter ' 
by  which  Joab  got  up  into  the  city  of  the  Jebusites. 
On  the  outside  of  the  Virgin's  Fountain  can  still  be 
seen  the  old  conduit  which  led  the  overflow  waters 
down  the  Kidron,  and  whicli  may  be  identified  as 
tlie  conduit  of  the  upper  pool  in  the  highway  of 
the  fuller's  field  (2  K  18'^  Is  7*  3G-).  It  may 
possibly  also  be  the  '  king's  pool '  (Neh  2'*).  The 
pool  between  the  two  walls  at  Siloam  is  also 
mentioned  (Is  22»-",  Neh  S^").  But  perhaps  the 
greatest  instance  yet  known  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  waterworks  of  the  past  in  the  valley  of 


Hinnom  is  the  remarkable  aqueduct  cut  in  the 
rock  running  down  the  WAdy  en-NAr  below  the 
Bir  Eyiib,  discovered  and  cleared  out  in  1868  for 
several  hundred  yards,  and  serving  for  no  apparent 
purpose.  This  seems  probably  the  aqueduct  to 
carry  off  '  the  brook  that  overflowed  through  the 
midst  of  the  land,'  for  '  Why  should  the  kings  of 
Assyria  come,  and  find  much  water  ? '  (2  Ch  32*). 

Literature.  —  Rosenmiiller,  Dibliich.  Gengr.  ii.  150,  164; 
Robinson,  DRP ;  .Stanley,  SP;  Barclay,  City  of  the  Great 
King  ;  Richm,  H  WB ;  Tobler,  Topog. ;  Baedeker-Socin,  Pal. ; 
Reeov.  ofJerua. ;  Williams,  lloly  City  ;  SWP. 

C.  Warren. 
HIP. — The  only  occurrence  of  this  word  in  AV 
is  in  the  proverbial  expression  Jg  15*  •  And  he 
smote  them  hip  and  thigh  (^-i^"'7y  pic')  with  a  great 
slaughter.'  The  Heb.  is  lit.  '  leg  upon  thigh,'  but 
the  origin  of  the  phrase  is  quite  unknown.  The 
phrase  '  hip  and  thigh '  comes  from  the  Gen.  Bible, 
which  offers  in  the  marg.  '  horsemen  and  footmen,' 
the  suggestion  of  Targ. ;  but  that  does  not  explain 
the  expression.  Nor  is  Kimchi's  '  heels  over 
head,'  in  reference  to  their  flight,  more  likely  or 
more  lucid.  Others  suppose  the  meaning  to  be  that 
they  were  cut  in  pieces,  and  limb  piled  on  limb  in 
bloody  confusion.  We  may  compare  '  catch  one  or 
fiave  one  on  the  hip,^  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
language  of  wrestling,  and  found  in  Shaks.  and 
elsewhere,  as  Merch.  of  Venice,  I.  iii.  47 — 
'  If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip, 
I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him.' 

RV  introduces  '  hip  '  into  Gn  32'**"  '  the  sinew 
of  the  hip,'  for  AV  '  the  sinew  which  shrank.' 
See  Sinew.  J.  Ha.stings. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS.    See  Behemoth. 

HIRAH  (m;-).— The  Adullamite  with  whom 
Judah,  according  to  the  story  of  Gn  38  (J),  appears 
to  have  entered  into  a  kind  of  partnership  in  the 
matter  of  flocks  (see  Dillm.  ad  luc).  In  vv.'--  -^  he 
is  called  the  'friend'  (ai)  of  Judah.  Instead  of 
?n3;i,  the  LXX  must  have  read  inj;;"!  '  his  shepherd,' 
for  in  both  these  verses  it  has  iroi.ixr)v.  This  reading 
is  followed  also  by  Vulg.  (pastor,  opilio)  and  Luther 
(Hirte),  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is 
wrong.  From  v.^  it  is  evident  that  Hirah's  relation 
to  Judah  was  an  independent  one,  even  if  Judah 
was  the  more  important  man  of  the  two.  After 
Tamar  had  successfully  carried  out  her  stratagem, 
it  was  by  the  hand  of  his  '  friend '  Hirah  that 
Judah  sent  the  promised  kid  to  the  supposed 
kedeshah,  Gn  38'-*"^-  J.  A.  Selbie. 

HIRAM  (m/n  ;  XeipA/j.). — Some  confusion  exists  as 
to  the  actual  form  of  the  name.  In  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  Kings  tlie  form  given  above  is  that 
which  is  usually  adopted  ;  but  in  1  K  S^"-  '*  [Heb. 
24.32]  740  Hirom  (DiTij)  occurs,  while  the  Chronicler 
adheres  to  the  form  Huram  (c-i-n ;  in  1  Ch  14^ 
Kethibh  dth).  The  LXX  invariably  gives  Xeipdft ; 
Josephus  Eipu/Mos  (c.  Apion.  i.  17,  18)  and  Eipa/ios 
(Ant.  vill.  ii.  6,  etc. ).  The  name  further  appears  as 
2(pw/toj  (Herodotus,  vii.  98;  Syncellus,  p.  343  ff.) 
and  ^ovpu)v  (Eupolemon  cited  by  Eusebius,  Pra;p. 
Evang.  ix.  33,  34).  The  name  is  undoubtedly 
Phoenician,  and  is  equivalent  to  Ahiram  {a-vr.\i^  Nu 
26*8)  = '  brother  of  the  exalted  one '  ;*  cf .  Baethgen, 
Beitrdge  zur  Semit.  Reliqionsgeschichte,  p.  156  (but 
see  Gray,  Heb.  Prop.  Names,  75  ff.,  upon  whose 
theory  tlie  meaning  is  '  brother  is  exalted ').  Ac- 
cording to  Movers  (Die  Phonizier,  i.  p.  505  f. ),  Hiram 
or  Huram  is  the  name  of  a  deity  =  '  the  coiled  or 

•  Names  of  this  type  are  especially  common  in  Phoenician ; 
cf.  Abibaal,  Abiram.  Similar  instances  of  the  dropping  of  the 
initial  x  occur  in  Hebrew  (Hiel,  1  K  16"  '?«'-,  for  VK'nt*),  and 
in  Phojnician  (DD^Dn,  ^'7D^=' brother  of  Milk,'  'of  Milkath'; 
ns^Cnn  = '  sister  of  Milkath'). 
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twisted  one' ;  but  this  derivation  is  very  improb- 
able. 

1.  King  of  TjTe,  and  contemporary  with  David 
and  Solomon.  According  to  2  S  5»',  1  Ch  U\  H. 
sent  an  embassy  to  David  after  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem,  and  provided  him  vith  artisans  and 
materials  for  the  buUding  of  his  palace.  On  the 
accession  of  Solomon  messengers  were  again  sent 
to  the  Israelite  court,  doubtless  to  offer  congratula- 
tions to  the  new  king  (1  K  5"-).  A  treaty  was 
concluded  between  the  two  kingdoms,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  H.  supplied  cedar  trees  and  fir  trees 
from  Lebanon,  together  with  skilled  workmen  for 
the  building  of  the  temple.  In  return,  Solomon 
paid  a  yearly  tribute  of  20,000  cors  of  wheat 
and  20,000  baths  of  pvire  oU  (after  the  reading  of 
LXX,  2  Ch  and  Josephus ;  the  Hebrew  gives  •  20 
cors  of  oil,'  1  K  5*-").  At  the  end  of  the  twenty 
years  '  wherein  Solomon  had  built  the  two  houses, 
the  house  of  the  Lord  and  the  king's  house,'  he 
presented  Hiram  with  twenty  cities  in  the  land  of 
Galilee.  The  gift,  however,  failed  to  please  the 
Phoenician  king,*  though  in  return  he  made  Solo- 
mon a  present  of  120  talents  of  gold  (1  K  9^*'""). 
The  friendly  relations  between  the  two  monarchs 
were  further  strengthened  by  their  combined  trad- 
ing operations :  for  '  the  king  (Solomon)  had  at 
sea  a  navy  of  Tar^hish  ^vith  the  navy  of  Hiram  : 
once  every  three  years  came  the  navy  of  Tarshish, 
bringing  gold  an&  silver,  ivorv,  and  apes,  and  pea- 
cocks '(IK  10=^,  2  Ch  9^).  Ltt  addition  to  this,  we 
are  expressly  told  that  the  sailors  of  Solomon's 
merchant  vessels  trading  between  Ezion-geber  (at 
the  top  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah)  and  Ophir  were 
accompanied  by  Hiram's  servants,  *  shipmen  that 
had  knowledge  of  the  sea'  (1  K  9^=3^  2  Ch  8^'-^), 
and  were  well  acquainted  with  the  route  to  Ophir 
(1  K  10^1). 

In  the  Chronicler's  account  of  Solomon's  dealings 
vrith  Hiram  (2  Ch  2^'-)  the  yearly  tribute  paid  by  the 
former  is  increased  to  '  2*3, <»)  measures  of  beaten 
wheat,  and  20,000  measures  of  barley,  and  20,000 
baths  of  wine,  and  20,000  baths  of  oil,'  and  is 
applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Tyrian  work- 
people. 

This  statement  seems  due  to  some  confusion  on 
the  part  of  the  Chronicler :  probably  a  certain 
quantity  of  wheat  and  pure  oil  was  supplied  to 
tne  Phcenician  court,  and  a  similar  contribution  of 
barley,  wine,  and  oil  handed  over  to  '  the  hewers 
that  cut  timber.'  The  Book  of  Kings  only  men- 
tions the  former  payment,  which  the  Chronicler 
incorrectly  combines  mtli  a  second  statement 
(apparently  obtained  from  another  source)  relating 
to  the  workpeople  only.  A  more  striking  dis- 
crepancy between  the  two  accounts  occurs  at 
2  Ch  8*"  *,  where  the  Chronicler,  who  ignores  the 
present  of  gold  made  by  Hiram  to  Solomon  (1  K 
9"),  refers  to  the  cities  of  Galilee  as  if  they  had 
been  presented  to  Solomon  by  Hiram.  The  omis- 
sion, as  well  as  the  contradiction  of  the  statement 
of  1  K  9^"*,  is  probably  due  to  the  desire  of  the 
Chronicler  to  bring  the  history  more  into  con- 
formity with  the  views  of  his  own  age.  According 
to  the  later  conception  it  would  be  as  improbable 
that  Solomon,  with  his  fabulous  riches,  should 
receive  gold  from  Hiram,  as  that  he  should  pre- 
sent Israelite  cities  to  a  foreign  monarch. 

A  more  serious  difficulty,  however,  confronts  us 
when  we  compare  the  biblical  narrative  with  the 

•  1  K  953  '  and  he  called  tbem  the  land  of  Cabal."  Cabul  is 
usiially  taken  as =' worth  nothing."  It  is  more  probable  that 
the  LXX  J,s«»  represents  the  truer  reading,  viz.  •  land  of  Galilee ' 
&^'7¥^  n¥>  supposing  him  to  have  connected  the  word  with  T"-; 
'dung.*  See Klostennannm Joe.).  Buhl (GjIP p.  iSl), however^ 
considers  that  the  territorj-  lav  somewhere  near  the  town  of 
that  name  (Jos  19^  in  X.  Galilee  :  in  this  case  the  LXX  ip,*,  is 
treated  as  a  mistranslation  of  'T.22,  as  if  ^33. 


information  supplied  by  Josephus  from  the  Tyrian 
historians,  Menander  and  Dius  {Ant.  viiL  ii.'6-9, 
V.  3;  c.  Apion.  L  17,  18).  According  to  the  latter, 
Hiram  was  the  son  of  Abibaal,  and  med  at  the  age 
of  53  after  a  glorious  reign  of  34  yeare.  Now,  we 
have  already  seen  that  the  building  of  David's 
palace  followed  immediately  after  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  (2  S  5"),  i.e.  in  the  seventh  year  of 
David's  reign.  It  is  further  stated  (1  K  9»««-)  that 
Hiram  was  still  alive  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
Solomon's  reign,  so  that,  according  to  the  biblical 
narrative,  the  total  length  of  his  reign  must  have 
exceeded  50  years.  The  disagreement  between  the 
two  accounts  is  made  even  clearer  by  the  state- 
ment of  Josephus  {Ant.  vm.  iii.  l),that  the  building 
of  the  temple  began  in  the  11th  year  of  Hiram. 
For  the  temple  was  begun  in  the  4th  year  of 
Solomon  (1  K  6*),  so  that  Hiram  and  David  could 
have  reigned  only  8  years  contemporaneously.  It 
has  been  conjectured  by  Ewald  {Ge»:h.  iii.  p.  307) 
and  Bertheau  (on  2  Ch  2^)  that  the  Hiram  of 
DaWd's  reign  was  the  grandfather  of  Solomon's 
contemporary.  Thenius,  on  the  other  hand  (on 
2  S  5",  1  K  5^),  supposes  that  Abibaal  was  merely 
an  honorary  title,  and  that  both  father  and  son 
were  called  Hiram.  The  most  probable  solution  of 
the  difficulty  is  that  the  Books  of  Samuel  are  not 
chronologically  arranged,  and  that  David's  palace 
was  not  actually  built  until  the  end  of  his  reign 
(Movers,  Die  Fhonizier,  ii.  1,  p.  148  f. ;  see  Samuel, 
Books  of). 

Josephus  further  recounts  {Ant.  yin.  v.  3  ;  c. 
Apion.  L  17,  18),  on  the  authority  of  Menander 
and  Dius,  that  Solomon  and  Hiram  engaged  in 
a  contest  with  riddles,  in  which  the  former  was 
finally  overcome  by  a  young  Tyrian  named  Abde- 
mon.  In  another  passage  {Ant.  \in.  ii.  6-7)  he 
sets  forth  the  letters  which  passed  between  the 
two  kings  on  the  subject  of  the  bmlding  of  the 
temple,  and  asserts  that  copies  were  preserved, 
not  only  in  Jewish  books,  but  in  the  Tyrian  state- 
records  (cf.  2  Ch  2").  In  all  probability,  these 
letters  are  to  be  ascribed  to  Josephus  himself ; 
they  are  given  at  greater  length  by  Eupolemon 
(Eusebius,  Prctp.  Evana.  ix.  33,  34),  and  are  men- 
tioned by  Alexander  Polyhistor  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
i.  21).  According  to  Clem.  AJex.  {loc.  cit.)  and 
Tatian  {Or.  c.  Grcecos,  §  37),  Solomon  married  the 
daughter  of  Hiram  (cf.  1  K  11*- ',  where  Zidonians 
are  mentioned  among  Solomon's  wives). 

Among  the  more  important  events  of  the  glori- 
ous reign  of  Hiram  may  be  mentioned  (1)  the 
campaign  against  the  inhabitants  of  Cyprus,  who 
had  refused  to  pay  the  customary  tribute ;  (2)  the 
fortification  of  the  island  of  Tjrre  ;  (3)  the  erection 
of  new  temples  to  Hercules  and  Astarte.  H. 
further  restored  many  old  sanctuaries  and  enriched 
one  of  the  chief  temples  (that  of  Zeus-Baalsamin) 
with  numerous  golden  ornaments,  in  particular 
with  a  golden  pillar  (mentioned  by  Herodotus,  ii. 
44).     See  Movers,  Die  Phonizier,  u.  i.  141  f . 

2.  The  artificer  procured  by  king  Solomon  from 
Tyre  for  the  purpose  of  casting  the  various  vessels 
and  ornaments  of  brass  for  the  temple  (1  K  7^*'-) : 
ace.  to  2  Ch  2^*,  he  was  also  '  skilful  to  work  in  gold 
and  in  silver  ...  in  iron,  in  stone,  and  in  timber, 
in  purple,  in  blue,  and  in  fine  linen,  and  in  crim- 
son.' The  more  important  of  his  works  were  the 
two  pillars  of  brass,  the  molten  sea  and  the  twelve 
oxen,  the  ten  bases  and  the  ten  lavers,  all  of  brass, 
besides  the  vessels  of  brass  required  for  the  temple 
ser\-ice.  According  to  1  K  7  his  mother  was  a 
widow  woman  of  the  tribe  of  NaphtaJi,  and  his 
father  a  Tyrian  brassworker.  The  Chronicler, 
however,  describes  him  as  '  Huram  Abi  *  ('^k  c"?n  ; 

*  The  word  '  Abi "  ('2X  '  my  father ")  is  usually  taken  (Bw- 
theau  on  2  Ch  &^  in  the  sense  of  '  master,"  a  title  of  respect 
and  distinction  ;  cf.  Gn  420-22  jjs  etc. 
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4I6  ,,,j^  z^;-),  till'  sou  <il"  a  wiiuiaii  ol  t  ln' ilaughtersof 
Dan"  !■_' Cli  l"-!.  As  Ciichubicilit  lias  shown 
(Z.r/'ll  ,  1^->I.  |i.  •j;i!»f.,  but  see  Clu'Viic  in  I:\rpod- 
tnr;/  'I'nifs.  .Iiiiir  ISDS,  p.  471''),  it  isY'"'''^'''^'  ^'l"'*' 
(lie  ( 'liioiiirlcr  has  licit"  jnc-crved  the  truer  account ; 
tlu'  latter  ]i(irliuii  dl  ilr-  name  was  omitted  as 
unintflliuilili'  I'V  tin  auiiior  of  Kings  (cf.  LXX  to 
2  Ch  •-"■  T(/i'  7r->,(,:i  HOI,  TrarSa  ixov).  He  further 
suggosLs  UuiL  till' ili^lil.f  felt  livthc  editor  of  Kings 
to  tlie  idea  of  the  tini|ili'  Im  mil;  Imilt  by  a  half- 
rii(i;nician,  causc'd  Imii  to  iiix  it  the  words  'a 
wi.lowof  the  Iribeof  Naphtali'(''?)?£jnE5'?.  .  .  njcyt*), 
tlu'  alti  ratinii  of  }-n  ni3?!?(' of  the  daughters  of  Dan') 
into  ■  -;:  --•;■:  ('of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali')  being 
the  niuic  |i(riiiis-.ll)ic,  since  Dan  lay  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Naiilitali.  Josephus  (Ant.  VIII.  iii.  4) 
describes  him  as  of  the  tribe  of  Naplitali  on  his 
niolliL-r's  side,  his  t'atlier  being  Ur  of  the  stock  of 
I  '  t.  on  this  hitcr  tradition  Ed.  Konig  in 
.nics,  May  1898,  p.  340"). 

J.  F.  Stenning. 

HIRE,  HIRELING.— Hire  in  AV  is  er^uivalent 
always  to  mod.  I'^igcs.  Thus  Gn  31*  'Ihe  ring- 
si  raked  ^hall  he  thy  hire';  Is  23>*  '  And  her  mer- 
chandise ,iiid  her  "hire  shall  be  holiness  to  the 
l.(ii;i>'  (Del.  'her  -aiii  and  her  wages  become 
holy  unto  .)  '  )  ;  .Mie  ;i"  '  The  Iieads  thereof  judge 
for  rcwanl,  and  the  priests  thereof  teacn  for 
liire'  ;  Lk  10^  'the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.' 
Tindale  has  the  word  very  much  as  in  the  mod. 
use  in  Mk  12'  '  And  let  yt  out  to  hyre  unto  hus- 
bandmen.' Tlie  plu.  '  hires,' noAv  obsolete,  occurs 
once  in  AV,  Mic  1''  '  All  the  hires  thereof  shall  be 
burned  with  lire.'  So  Wye.  (1388)  in  Lv  25^3^  Ezk 
10^,  and  (1380)  I!o  (>-■•  '  Treuli  the  hyris  of  synne, 
deeth'  (1388,  '  For  the  wagis  of  synne  is  deth'). 

A  hireling  is  a  iiired  servant  (for  which  see 
Family,  vol.  i.  p.  849"),  and  properly  carries 
uo  snguestion  of  unfaithfulness.  Thus  Tindale, 
)!''./ /,.s.  i.  1 1(>,  'Hereby  mayest  thou  not  under- 
siiuid  that  we  obtain  the  favour  of  God,  and  the 
inheritance  of  life,  through  the  merits  of  good 
Avorks,  as  hirelings  do  their  wages.'  So  Rhem.  has 
'  hireling '  in  Lk  15"-  ^^,  where  all  the  other  VSS 
have  '  hired  servant.'  And  cf.  Sir  7"^"  '  Whereas 
thy  servant  worketh  truly,  entreat  him  not  evil, 
nor  the  hireling  that  bestoweth  himself  wholly  for 
thee.'  But  through  Christ's  use  of  the  word  in 
Jn  10'--  '^  it  has  come  to  express  not  only  one  who 
has  no  interest  in  his  work,  but  even  one  who  is 
unfaithful  in  the  doing  of  it.  Gosson  {Schoole  of 
Abuse,  Arber's  ed.  p.  25)  says,  '  Poetrie  and  pyping 
have  allwaies  bene  so  united  togither,  that  til  the 
time  of  Melanippides,  Pipers  were  Poets  hyer- 
lings  ;  but  marke  I  pray  you,  how  they  are  nowe 
both  abused.'  The  word  'hireling'  is  now  as 
greatly  abused  as  either,  being  carried  quite  be- 
yond our  Lord's  meaning  and  intention.  Shaks. 
does  not  use  the  word  ;  but  Milton  {PL  iv.  193) 
gives  us — 

'  So  cloml)  this  first  grand  Tliief  into  God's  fold  ; 
So  since  into  his  churcli  IlwiI  liin-lings  climb.' 

Then  South,  Sinnons,  iv.  No.  5 — 'If  we  consider 
even  diidas  liimsidf,  it  was  not  his  carrying  the 
bai;.  w  hile  he  followed  his  master,  but  his  follow- 
ing hi>  master  only  that  he  might  carry  the  bag, 
wiiich  made  him  a  thief  and  an  hireling.     Finally, 

Cowper,   'I'l-utlt  ~ 

'  Uut  witli  ttvertt'd  eyes  th'  omniscient  Judge 
Scorns  the  base  hireling,  and  tiie  slavish  drudge.' 

J.  Hastings. 
HIS. — Under  an  impression,  probably,  that  the 
's  of  the  poss.   case  was  a  shortened  form  of  his 

(tliou^h  it  is  really  the  rciiiuins  of  the  Anglo- 
•-^axon  -I'liitive  ending  -'.v),  this  adj.  was  employed 
tiirou-liont  a  Ion-  period  lu  indicate  possession. 
It  prohalily  ai(i-e  from  a  de.sire  to  avoid  adding  * 
to  a  word  which  already  had  that  sound,  perhaps 


more  than  once,  lienee  it  is  generally  iound  alter 
words  ending  in  .v,  and  especially  after  luoijcr 
names.  Thus  Kidley,  Brefe  Declaration  (Moule's 
ed.),  p.  1 19, '  Innocentius  his  fantastical  invention ' ; 
and  p.  140,  'Duns  his  fanta.stical  imagination': 
Knox,  Hist.  p.  101,  'Secondarily,  >aid  he,  I 
greatly  doubt  whether  James  his  commandment 
or  Pauls  obedience,  proceeded  of  the  holy  Ghost ' ; 
Fuller,  JToli/  ]['/iiri',  I.  3  (p.  4),  '  l»ut  hisHolinesse 
his  ( 'i!i\  i-ri  iii'^  taiiijiie  \\(irki-th  ilie  strongest  at 
the^^ieatesl  di-taiice.'  ||  i->  treely  cmjdoycd,  llOW- 
evcr,  where  the  ri'  is  no  need  toavoid  repeal  in  ;^  5. 
Thus  Crannier,  /.''"/7,'.v  (Parker  Soi'.;,  i.  l',  'And 
where  he  had  reasons  lor  the  King  ids  party,  that 
he  was  moved  of  (iod  his  law,  which  doth  straitly 
forbid  and  that  with  many  great  tlireats,  that  no 
man  shall  marry  his  brother  his  wife.'  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  old  writers  had  not  so  nice  an  ear 
as  we  ourselves  in  the  matter  ol'  mnlt  iplying 
sibilants.  We  find  in  Crannier,  11";/ v,  i.  is,  'the 
King's  Grace's  most  honourable  Council,'  and  p. 
151,  '  the  King's  Highness's  realm  '  ;  *  and  in  Hail 
(WorJcs,  ii.  190)  even  'We  are  Moseses  disciples.' 
The  idiom  indeed  was  left  after  a  time  to  the 
caprice  or  taste  of  the  writer.  Tindale  gives  us  in 
Mt  22^^  'I  am  Abrahams  God.  and  Y>a,iek<  (iod, 
and  the  God  of  Jacob.' 

In  AV  1611  his  was  used  for  the  pi,--,  (a-e  in 
1  K  15"  'Asa  his  heart  was  perfect  wii  h  t  he  I.okd 
all  his  dayes,'  and  in  Est  S*  '  to  see  wliether  Mor- 
decai  his  matters  ^\(nild  stand.'  In  1762  these 
were  changed  into  tlie  usual  form  with  \i.  But  in 
the  heading  of  Dt  10  'Moses  his  >iul  '  remains, 
and  even  '  Sarai  her  name  '  in  (ru  17  '  "',  and  the 
foil,  examples  of  his  are  still  found  in  the  Apocr., 

1  ES  1  heading  230    37.8^    To    1  heading^    J^h    12>6    IS"    15". 

Three  '"='"^'"«  2  Mac  l^^™  4^8  12^2 ;  and  in  the  Trans- 
lators' Preface  we  find,  '  Doth  not  their  I'aris 
edition  differ  from  the  Lovaine,  and  Hortensius 
his  from  them  both,'  and  '  We  might  he  taxed 
peradventure  with  S.  James  his  words." 
For  his = its,  see  Its.  J.   1I\-ti\(.-. 

HITHERTO  was  formerly  an  ah.   -  as 

well  as  of   time,   as  in   Shaks.   /   //  il. 

i.  74— 

'  Kavland,  from  Trent  ami  S.\frn  liithcrtO, 
P>y  south  and  east,  is  In  niy  I'uvt  assi^/ned.' 

So  in  AV,  Job  3S'i  '  Hitherto  shalt  thou  coino,  but 
no  further'  (ns-r^)  ;  2  S  7^*^  =  1  Ch  17'"  '  Who  uni  I, 

0  Lord  God,  and  what  is  my  house,  that  thou 
hast  brought  me  hitherto?'  (D''?q"ny,  RV  'thus 
ifar ').  Even  when  the  ref .  is  to  time, '  hitherto '  ^yas 
used  in  a  sense  that  is  now  unfamiliar,  expressing 
not  only  what  has  been  up  till  now,  but  what  is 
still  goinjj  on.  In  Jn  16'-''  '  Hitherto  have  ye 
asked  notbing  in  my  name,'  the  meaning  is  that 
that  wliich  is  true  up  till  now  is  no  longer  to  be  so. 
But  in  Jn  5'^  '  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and 

1  w^ork,'  though  the  Gr.  (eus  dpn)  is  the  ^ame,  the 
meaning  is  that  the  work  still  goes  on  1 1 ;  \'  "  even 
until  now').  Cf.  Hamilton's  Catcchi'-)/!.  I'ol.  H** 
'  Quhat  is  the  trew  sence  of  the  .same  laikis  is  ye 
consent  and  authorite  of  our  mother  the  haly 
kirk,  fra  the  Apostils  tym(>  hitherto'  :  and  Udal, 
Erasmus  Part'/>hr"S':,  ii.  i'ol.  •J7'.»'  '  He  is  as  yet 
hitherto  alyve,  that  the  hater  wi.sheth  evill  unto, 
and  yet  he  him  selfe  is  al  ready  dead.  That  mans 
life  is  safe  :  and  this  hath  lust  everlasting  lyfe, 
being  his  owne  murtherour.'  J.  1 1  \  -n  m  >. 

HITTITES  ('nn  /////;,  ]>].  I/if/;,».'-  X'rraiot].— 
In  Jos  l*  the  country  hetweeii  tiie  l.ehaiion  and 
the  Euphrates  is  de.scribeil  as   'the   land   of    the 

•  Cf.  Lk  438  '  Simon's  wile's  mother.' 

t  The  proper  name  nn  \Uih  (Gn  1015  233)  niay  be  an  assimi- 
lation to  the  Bab.  name  Kliat  li  which  we  find  in  contract-tableta 
of  the  age  of  Abraham. 
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Hittites,'  which  is  more  closely  defined  in  Jg  1**  as 
to  the  north  of  Palestine.  In  2  S  24*  the  unin- 
telligible and  corrupt  '  Tahtim-hodshi '  must  be 
corrected  into  *  the  Hittites  of  Kadesh,'  according 
to  a  corrected  reading  of  the  LXX  (Luc.  eh  yn^ 
Xerrifi/jL  KoSijy),  so  that  the  power  of  David  ex- 
tended northward  as  far  as  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes 
close  to  the  lake  of  Homs.  Solomon  imported 
horses  from  '  the  kings  of  the  Hittites,'  as  well  as 
from  the  kings  of  Aram,  from  Egypt,  or  perhaps 
a  northern  Mi?ir,  and  (according  to  a  suggestion 
of  Fr.  Lenonnant)  from  l^ue  on  the  Gulf  of 
Antioch,  the  price  of  a  horse  being  150  shekels  of 
silver  (about  £25,  1  K  10^»).  These  northern 
'kings  of  the  Hittites'  were  supposed  by  the 
Syrians  of  Damascus,  when  they  were  besieging 
Samaria  at  a  later  date,  to  have  been  'hired' 
against  them  by  the  king  of  Israel  (2  K  7*). 

Besides  the  northern  Hittites,  other  Hittites,  or 
'sons  of  Heth,'  are  mentioned  in  the  OT  as  in- 
habiting the  south  of  Palestine.  Abraham  found 
them  at  Hebron  (Gn  23*  25i») ;  in  Nu  13-^  the 
Hittites  are  named  along  ^vith  the  Jebusites  and 
Amorite.s  as  dwelling  in  tlie  mountains  of  Canaan  ; 
and  Ezk  (16*)  declares  that  the  father  of  Jerus. 
was  an  Amorite,  and  its  mother  a  Hittite.  These 
southern  Hittites  are  probably  alone  meant  in  Gn 
10^,  though,  as  the  Hamathites  are  also  included 
among  the  children  of  Canaan,  it  is  possible  that 
the  northern  Hittites  may  be  referred  to  as  well. 
*  Uriah  the  Hittite '  (2  S  12)  may  have  belonged  to 
the  Hittites  of  tlie  south,  like  the  two  Hittite 
wives  of  Esau  (Gn  26**  36^ ;  cf.  27*5). 

On  the  Egyp.  monuments  the  Khata  or  Hittites 
are  first  mentioned  in  the  Annals  of  Thothmes  ni. 
of  the  18th  dynasty  (B.C.  1503-1449).  In  B.C.  1470 
the  Pharaoh  marched  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
and  received  the  tribute  of  the  land  of  the  Hittites, 
'  the  Greater,'  consisting  of  8  rings  of  silver  4<X)  lb. 
in  weight,  and  '  a  great  piece  of  crystal.'  In  B.C. 
1463  tribute  was  again  sent  from  '  the  king  of  the 
Greater  Hittite  land.'  Thothmes  rv.,  the  grand- 
son of  Thothmes  m. ,  repulsed  an  attack  made  by 
the  Hittites  upon  Tunip  (now  Tennib)  in  N.  Syria, 
and  his  two  successors,  Amenophis  (Amen-hotep) 
in.  and  IV. ,  as  we  learn  from  the  Tel  el-Amama 
tablets,  were  constantly  called  on  to  oppose  the 
Hittite  'king,'  who  led  his  forces  through  the 
passes  of  the  Taurus  into  the  Egyp.  province  of  N. 
Syria,  or  intrigiied  with  disaffected  Canaanites  in 
Palestine.  We  hear,  finally,  of  Eta-gama,  the 
native  governor  of  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes,  joining 
with  the  king  of  the  Hittites  and  the  long  of 
Mitanni  or  Aram-naharaim  against  the  Egyptians. 

The  decay  of  the  Egyp.  power  in  Syria  enabled 
the  Hittites  to  establish  themselves,  not  only  at 
Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates,  but  also  in  the 
Amorite  city  of  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes,  near  the 
lake  of  Homs.  Seti  I.,  the  second  king  of  the 
19th  dynasty,  claims  to  have  overthrown  them. 
They  were  ruled  at  the  time  by  Mutal,  the  son  of 
Mul-sar,  who  had  been  murdered,  and  who  was 
the  son  of  Saplil.  Ramses  il.,  the  successor  of 
Seti,  continued  the  war.  In  the  5th  year  of  the 
Pharaoh's  reign  (B.C.  1343),  Ramses,  while  besieging 
Kadesh,  saved  himself  from  a  Hittite  ambuscade 
only  by  performing  prodigies  of  valour,  which 
formed  the  subject  of  a  sort  of  epic  on  the  part  of 
the  court  -  poet  Pentaiir.  In  the  21st  year  of 
Ramses  (B.C.  1327)  a  treaty,  oflensiveand  defensive, 
was  made  between  him  and  '  the  great  king  of  the 
Hittites,'  Khata-sar,  who  had  succeeded  his  brother 
Mutal,  which  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Among  other 
stipulations  it  was  agreed  that  all  political  refugees 
on  either  side  should  be  pardoned.  The  observance 
of  the  treaty  was  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  Hittite  and  Egyptian  deities,  and  the  Hittite 
text  of  it  was  engraved  on  a  sUver  plate,  on  which 


was  an  image  of  the  god  Sutekh  embracing  the 
Hittite  king.  The  plate  was  brought  to  Egypt  by 
the  Hittite  ambassador  Tar-Tiseb.  The  treaty 
was  faithfully  kept,  being  cemented  by  the 
marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the  Hittite  kmg  to 
Ramses,  and  Kadesh  continued  to  mark  the 
southern  limit  of  Hittite  rule. 

In  the  Aramaean  districts  south  of  the  Taurus 
the  Hittites  do  not  seem  to  have  been  more  than 
a  conquering  caste,  and  their  power  was  broken 
by  the  invasion  of  the  hordes  from  the  islands  and 
coasts  of  the  Greek  seas,  who  poured  through  Syria 
and  the  land  of  the  Amorites  into  Egypt  in  the 
reign  of  Ramses  ill.  of  the  20th  dynasty.  When 
the  Assyr.  monuments,  in  the  time  of  Tiglath- 
pUeser  i.  (B.C.  1100),  first  begin  to  refer  to  the 
Khatt4  (also  written  Khatd),  in  place  of  a  single 
Hittite  king  who  is  able  to  summon  allies  from 
the  distant  regions  of  Asia  Minor,  we  find  a 
nrmiber  of  separate  Hittite  states.  Of  these 
Carchemish  seems  to  have  been  the  wealthiest  and 
most  important.  The  Assyrians  penetrated  into 
Kummukh  (Commagene),  and  compelled  Sadi- 
Tesub  (or  Sadi-Anteru),  son  of  Khattu-sar,  the 
Hittite  king,  to  become  tributary.  The  name  of 
Khattu-sar  is  plainly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
opponent  of  Ramses  II. 

In  B.C.  880  Assur-nazir-pal,  the  Assyr.  king, 
received  tribute  from  Sangara  of  Carchemish,  and 
forced  his  way  over  the  fords  of  the  Euphrates  to 
the  west.  His  successor,  Shalmaneser  II.  (B.C.  854), 
defeated  a  league  of  Hittites  and  Aramjeans  from 
Kummukh  and  the  adjoining  countries,  of  which 
Sangara  was  the  head.  The  Assyrians  had  already 
extended  the  name  of  '  Hittite '  from  the  Hittites 
proper  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Palestine, 
and  we  find  Shalmaneser  n.  including  even  the 
kings  of  Israel,  of  Ammon,  and  of  the  Arabs,  among 
the  '  Hittite '  princes.  Just  as  the  Babylonians 
had  given  the  name  of  '  Amorites '  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  '  Amorites ' 
having  been  the  dominant  people  of  the  west  when 
the  BaWlonians  first  became  acquainted  with  it, 
so  the  fact  that  the  Hittites  were  the  first  and 
most  powerful  of  the  antagonists  whom  the 
Assyrians  encountered  in  their  Syrian  campaigns, 
caused  the  name  of  '  Hittite '  in  the  Assyr.  period 
to  be  applied  to  all  the  nations  west  of  the 
Euphrates.  The  capture  of  Carchemish  by  Sargon 
in  B.C.  717,  and  the  death  of  its  last  king,  Pisiris, 
broke  up  the  Hittite  power  in  northern  Syria, 
and  threw  the  trade  of  W.  Asia  into  Assyr.  hands. 

The  Hittites  under  the  name  of  Khatd  are 
mentioned  in  the  cimeiform  inscriptions  of 
Armenia  or  Ararat.  In  the  9th  cent.  B.C. 
Menuas,  king  of  Biainas  or  Van,  defeated  the 
Hittite  kin^  Sada-halis,  and  sacked  the  towns  of 
Surisilis  and  Tarkhi-gamas.  His  son  and  succes- 
sor, Argistis  I.,  continued  the  war  and  conquered 
the  Hittite  city  of  ilUid  (the  modem  Malatiyeh). 
The  '  land  of  the  Hittites '  of  the  Vannic  inscrip- 
tions extended  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
from  Palu  in  the  east  to  Malatiyeh  in  the  west. 

A  study  of  the  Hittite  proper  names  preserved 
in  the  Egyp.  and  cuneiform  texts  goes  to  show 
that  they  all  belonged  to  the  same  family  of 
speech,  and  that  they  can  be  traced  far  to  the 
westward  in  Asia  Minor.  Thus  the  names  of  the 
Hittite  princes,  Saplil,  Mutal,  and  Khata-sar, 
mentioned  bv  the  Egyptians,  reappear  in  those  of 
Sapalulvi,  >futallu,  and  Khattu-sar,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  Assyr.  montunents,  were  kings  of 
Gurgrmi  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zinjerli,  N.  of 
the  Gtilf  of  Antioch)  and  of  Kummukh  or  Com- 
magene, while  Mutallu  is  the  Motalos  of  certain  Gr. 
inscriptions  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  further  clear  from 
the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets  that  the  Hittites  were 
of  Cappadocian  origin,  that  they  had  poured  downa 
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from  the  t.i  liK-  IS  of  thr  Tiiurus  and  had  occupied 
the  Aiuiii:i  an  t  ii  ii  >  .uid  urtilo  fields  of  northern 
Syria.  We  may  further  gather  from  the  Egyp. 
records  that  in  the  14th  and  13th  cent.  B.C.  they 
had  not  only  established  thcinHplvos  so  far  to  the 
south  as  Kadcsh  on  tlir  Orontcs,  but  liad  founded 
a  military  empire,  wbich  cuaijlid  Ibe  king  of 
Kadesh  to  summon  allies  and  vassals  from  Asia 
Minor. 

The  Hittites,  as  represented  on  the  E":yp. 
monuments,  were  an  ugly  race,  with  yellow 
skins,  black  hair  and  eyes,  receding  forelieads, 
and  protrusive  upper  jaws.  The  type  is  still  pre- 
served among  some  of  the  Cappadocian  peasantry, 
esiKcially  S.W.  of  Nigdeh  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  I  he  aiuient  Tyana.  They  wore  boots  with 
upturned  ends,  orujinally  intended  for  use  among 
the  snows  of  the  Taurus  mountains ;  but  they  be- 
came so  characteristic  a  national  dress  that  at  the 
Ramesseum  in  Thebes  even  the  Hittites  of  Kadesh, 
on  the  Avarm  i)lains  of  Syria,  are  depicted  as 
wearing  them.  Over  a  tunic  they  also  wore  a  long 
robe,  which  was  allowed  to  fall  open  on  one  side 
in  walking,  and  they  seem  to  have  gathered  the 
hair  at  the  back  of  the  head  into  a  sort  of  pigtail. 

A  curious  class  of  monuments  has  been  discovered 
of  late  years  in  Asia  Minor  and  northern  Syria,  on 
which  all  these  characteristics  are  reproduced.  The 
monuments  consist  of  bas-reliefs  in  a  peculiar  style 
of  art,  and  of  inscriptions  in  an  equally  peculiar 
hieroglyphic  system  of  writing.  Both  the  sculp- 
tures and  the  inscriptions  exhibit  heads  and  figures 
with  exactly  the  same  features,  the  same  pigtails, 
costume,  and  snow-shoes  as  those  which  the  £gyp. 
artists  assigned  to  the  Hittites.  As  we  learn  from 
the  Egyp.  records  that  the  Hittites  had  a  script  of 
their  own,  as,  moreover,  the  monuments  referred 
to  are  found  in  the  region  over  which  the  Hittite 
power  extended  aceonllng  to  the  Egyp.  and  Assyr. 
texts,  while  there  is  no  other  known  power  to 
which  they  can  be  ascribed,  the  conclusion  is 
obvious  that  they  must  be  the  monuments  of  the 
people  called  Hittites  by  the  Hebrews,  Egyptians, 
Assyrians,  and  Armenians.  A  reminiscence  of 
their  empire  is  probably  preserved  in  a  passage  of 
Solinus  (ch.  xli.  p.  195,  ed.  Moramsen). 

Hittite  art  was  based  on  that  of  early  Babylonia, 
though  some  of  the  later  monuments  of  it  are 
modelled  on  the  Assyr.  art  of  the  9th  and  8th 
cent.  B.C.  But,  though  based  on  Babylonian  art, 
the  elements  which  had  been  borrowed  were  pro- 
foundly modified,  and  a  new  and  remarkable  style 
of  art  was  thus  developed.  The  Hittites  seem  to 
have  had  a  special  fancy  for  combining  parts  of 
different  animals  into  strangely  composite  and 
sometimes  grotesque  forms.  It  was  through  the 
Hittites  that  the  winged  horse  made  its  way  into 
Europe,  like  the  two-headed  eagle,  originally 
derived,  it  would  seem,  from  the  heraldic  symbol 
of  the  ancient  Bab.  city  of  Lagas  (Telloh),  but  in 
later  days  adopted  by  the  Seljukian  sultans,  and 
borrowed  from  them  by  the  Cnisaders. 

Hittite  sculptures  and  inscriptions  can  be  traced 
as  far  south  in  Syria  as  Haman  (Hamath),  and  as 
far  westward  in  Asia  Minor  as  I^ydia.  In  the 
pass  of  Kara-bel,  near  the  site  of  Sardis,  are  the 
figures  of  two  Hittite  warriors,  one  of  them 
accompanied  by  Hittite  hieroglyphs,  and  supposed 
by  Herodotus  (ii.  106)  to  be  memorials  of  Egyp. 
conquebt,  wliih;  other  Hittite  hieroglyphs  have 
been  found  at  tlie  side  of  the  so-called  'Weeping 
Niobfi '  on  Mount  Sipylus.  From  the  fact  that 
the  figures  in  the  pass  are  those  of  warriors,  and 
that  in  such  of  the  inscriptions  as  are  legible, 
including  one  discovered  by  llanisay  in  Phrygia, 
the  characters  which  denote  the  grammatical 
affixes  are  always  the  same,  we  may  infer  that 
the  Hittite  monuments,  both  of  Syria  and  of  Asia 


Minor,  all  belong  to  one  people,  and  that  thr  more 
distant  of  them  imply  conquest  on  the  ]);iit  of  a 
great  military  power  rather  than  artistic  iutiuence. 
The  influence  of  Hittite  art,  which  can  be  traced 
into  prehistoric  Greece,  is  of  a  different  character. 

There  is  a  bilingual  inscription,  in  cuneiform 
and  Hittite  characters,  on  the  silver  'boss'  of 
Tarkond6mo8,  but  it  has  proved  insufficient  to 
furnish  a  key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  inscrip- 
tions. A  brilliant  attempt  has  been  made,  indeed, 
by  Jensen  (ZDMG,  1894,  pp.  235 ff.,  42911'.),  of  which 
Hilprecht  speaks  very  highly  {Eec.  lies,  in  Bible 
Lands,  p.  178,  '  correct  in  its  principal  results ' ;  cf. 
Bab.  Exped.  of  Penn^yl.  i.  13,  '  Jensen  lias  forced 
the  Hittite  sphinx  to  surreudii-  lier  long  guarded 
secret').  The  present  writer  (unnot  assent  to 
Hilprecht's  verdict.  All  Ave  can  -atlier  Avith 
certainty  is  that  the  hieroglyphs  are  partly  ideo- 
graphic, partly  phonetic;  that  some  of  tiiem  are 
determinatives;  that  tlic  lines  n.'ad  alternately 
from  right  to  left,  and  from  left  to  right :  and 
that  the  grammatical  relations  are  marked  by 
affixes.  Most  of  the  inscriptions  are  in  reliif.  The 
proper  names  of  genuine  Hittite  origin  found  in 
the  Egyp.  and  Assyr.  texts  are  non-Semitic,  and 
a  comparison  of  them  goes  to  show  that  the  nom. 
sing,  of  the  noun  was  characterized  by  tlie  suffix  -s. 
As  the  Hittites  ruled  over  an  Aramaie  jiopulation 
in  N.  Syria,  aa'c  naturally  find  Aramaan  hy  tiieside 
of  Hittite  names.  The  Hittite  hierouiyjilis  Avere 
of  native  origin,  and  may  have  been  selected  from 
an  older  pictorial  system  of  Avriting,  once  used  in 
Asia  Minor,  of  which  certain  characters  on  tAVO 
seals  discovered  at  Yuzghat,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Cretan  pictographs  recently  brought  to  light 
by  Evans,  on  the  other  side,  may  Ijc  further  relics. 

The  primitive  home  of  the  Hittite  race  Avas 
probably  Cappadocia.  Here,  at  any  rate,  in  tlie 
ruins  of  Boghaz  Keui  and  Eyuk,  to  the  east  (jf  the 
Halys,  are  the  remains  of  tAvo  of  their  most  im- 
portant cities.  Boghaz  Keui  seems  to  have  been 
a  centre  of  religious  Avorship,  and  the  figures  of 
numerous  deities  are  carved  in  relief  upon  its  rocks. 
The  mural  croAvn  Avorn  by  some  of  the  goddesses 
passed  AvestAvard  into  Greek  art.  Ramsay  (CiYics 
and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  I.  pp.  xiii-xv,  1895) 
has  pointed  out  that  the  ancient  high-roads  Avhich 
intersected  Asia  Minor  and  led  to  northern  Syria 
met  at  I3oghaz  Keui,  indicating  that  here  Avas 
the  centre  of  an  empire  Avhich  once  extended  from 
Kadesh  on  the  Orontes  to  the  shores  of  the  ^gean. 

The  relation  betAA'een  the  Hittites  of  N.  Syria 
and  the  Hittites  of  Genesis  au<l  I'.zekiel  avIio  lived 
in  S.  Palestine  is  uncertain.  We  may  infer,  hoAv- 
ever,  from  the  identity  of  name,  that  in  the  view 
of  the  biblical  Avriters  the  tAvo  populations  Avere 
connected  in  race.  This  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that,  according  to  the  Egyp.  monuments,  the 
Hittites  and  Amorites  Avere  interlocked  in  the 
north,  just  as  they  Avere,  according  to  the  ()T,  in 
the  south.  It  is  further  A^erilied  l>y  llie  evpr.-ssion, 
'the  land  of  the  Hittites,  the  Civner.'  used  hy 
Thothmes  III.,  Avhich  implies  that  tlirre  was 
another  lesser  Hittite-land,  as  well  as  by  a  lias- 
relief  at  Karnak  in  whieli  the  ])eoi.lc  of  Ashkclon 
are  represented  with  charaet'^ristically  Hittite 
features.  'J'his  shows  thai  a  fragment  of  the 
Hittite  race  must  have  been  settled  in  tlic  south  of 
Palestine  (but  see  Gray,  £.'■/'(- v.  May,  isns.  p.  :!inf.). 

LiTBRATTjRB.— Sayce,  The  Momimentg  of  the  Hittites  In 
TSBA,  1881,  The  UittUes,  1888,  The  Races  of  the  OT,  1891 ;  W. 
Wright,  The  Empire  of  the  Hittites,  1S84  ;  Perrot  and  Chipiez, 
Histoire  de  VArt  dans  VAntiquiti,  vol.  iv.  (1SS7);  L.  de  Lant- 
sheere,  De  la  Race  et  de  la  Langw  des  Hittites,  1892;  Del., 
Parodies,  209 ff.;  Schrader,  KAT^  107 fl.;  Meyer,  Gesch.  i. 
213 f.,  ZAWT  i.  125 ff.;  Stade,  Gesch.  i.  143;  Budde,  Urgeseh. 
346ff.;  Jensen,  Uittit.  u.  Armen.,  1898;  Condor.  Ififtitcf.  1898. 

A.  11.  Sayce. 

HIYITES  (".n,  always  Avith  the  art.  collectively. 


HIZKI 

"ijyn;  Ei^atot). — The  nanie  of  one  of  the  pettj-  tribes 
inhabiting  Canaan,  who  were  dispossessed  by  the 
Israelites.  To  judge  from  the  passages  which 
localize  them  most  definitely,  their  home  was  in 
Central  Palestine  ;  in  Jos  9"  (JE)  and  1P»  (D*)  the 
inhabitants  of  Gibeon,  about  6  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Jerusalem,  and  (it  seems  to  be  implied  in  9^')  of 
certain  neighbouring  cities,  are  called  Hivites ;  in 
Gn  34'^  (P ;  or  [Com.]  E)  the  term  is  applied  to 
Hamor,  father  of  Shechem  (who  is  here  represented 
as  an  individual),*  likewise  a  city  in  Central  Pales- 
tine (Gn  33^,  Jg  9  etc. ),  30  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem  ; 
2  S  2i'  is  ambiguous  ;  but  the  statement  that  Joab 
passed  from  Zidon,  through  '  all  the  cities  of  the 
Hivites'  to  Beersheba,  in  the  S.  of  Judah,  is  evi- 
dently quite  consistent  with  the  same  locality. 
The  expression,  'all  the  cities  of  the  Hi\-ite3,' in 
this  passage  is,  however,  peculiar,  and  would  seem 
to  point  to  a  somewhat  considerable  group  of 
cities,  still  inhabited  by  Hivites,  and  possibly  even 
further  to  the  N.  than  Shechem.  But  ii  such 
existed,  we  do  not  know  more  about  them  ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  in  the  accounts  in  Jos  16"* 
I  j'jia-13. 14-18^  Jg  I  Qf  tijg  districts  which  the  Israelites 
failed  to  conquer,  there  is  no  mention  of  Hivites. 
The  other  notices  of  the  Hi\nt€s  are  (1)  in  the 
rhetorical  lists  of  nations  expelled  by  the  Israelites 
( JE,  D,  D^),  Ex  3=*-  '•  13*  23^-  ^  33^  34",  Dt  7^  2(fi\ 
Jos  3»"»  91  IP  12s  24",  Jg  3M  K  920  ( =2  Ch  8'),  from 
which  nothing  definite  can  be  inferred  respecting 
the  place  of  their  abode  (unless  their  being  men- 
tioned usually  before  the  Jebusites  [of  Jerusalem] 
may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  they  were 
pictured  as  haWng  lived  near  them) ;  and  (2)  in 
Gn  10"  ( =  1  Ch  1^*),  where,  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  Hebrew  genealogists  of  representing  the 
peoples  inhabiting  a  country  as  the  '  sons '  of  its 
eponymous  ancestor,  they  are  included  among 
other  tribes  '  begotten '  by  Canaan,  t 

We  do  not  possess  the  necessary  data  for  deter- 
mining with  any  confidence  the  character  or  racial 
affinities  of  the  Hivites  (see  speculations  in  Ewald, 
Hist.  i.  237  ;  Sayce,  Baces  of  the  OT,  1 19  f . ).  They 
were  the  actors  in  the  ruse  by  which  the  Gibeon- 
ites  secured  themselves  against  the  Israelite  in- 
vaders ;  and  if  the  isolated  notice  in  Gn  34-  is  to 
be  depended  upon,  the  people  of  Shechem,  who 
take  part  against  the  Israelites  in  the  graphic 
narrative  of  Jg  9,  may  have  been  Hivite  (though 
they  are  not  so  termed  in  the  narrative  itself). 
Shechem  and  Gibeon  are  elsewhere  (Gn  48'^  E ; 
2  S  21-)  six)ken  of  as  '  Amorite ' ;  but,  in  view  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  terra  '  Amorite '  is  employed 
(above,  vol.  i.  p.  84  ;  Driver,  Dctit.  pp.  10-12),  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  fact  authorizes  the  definite 
conclusion  that  the  Hivites  were  racially  'Amorite.' 
In  Gn  36-  '  Zibeon  the  Hivite '  is  almost  certainlj- 
an  error  for  '  Zibeon  the  Horife '  (see  w.*-  -*) :  in 
Jos  11"  read  with  LXX,  and  in  agreement  with  the 
kno^vn  home  of  the  Hittites  in  the  N.,  '  the  Hittite 
under  Hermon'  in  v.*>,  with  'the  Hivite'  for  'the 
Hittite '  in  v.*  ;  and  similarly  in  Jg  3^  '  the  Hittites 
(for  'the  Hivites')  that  dwelt  in  Mount  Lebanon.' 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  ^~  is  connected  with 
Arab,  hiwd',  'a  circle  of  tents'  (cf.  Havvoth-Jair), 
and  means  properly  '  tent-dweller,"  '  \-iUager '  (G«s. 
'  paganns ') ;  but  it  is  extremely  uncertain  if  this 
is  reaUv  the  case  (cf.  Moore  on  Jg  3'). 

S.  R.  Driver. 
HIZKI  ('?•-,  possiblv  shortened  from  '!^',;>}~,   'J" 
strengthened'). — A   ^enjamite,    I   Ch    8^',    AV 
Hezeki.    See  Genealogy. 

*  In  3319  '  the  children  of  Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem,' 
Shechem  is  clearly  the  place  (father = founder,  as  1  Ch  2*>^si 
etc.) ;  cf.  Jg  92^ '  the  men  of  Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem.' 

t  '  Hivite '  is  read  also  by  LXX,  followed  by  Lagarde,  Che3me, 
Orelli,  Duhm,  and  others,  in  Is  17^  ('  like  the  deserted  places  of 
tJie  Hivitet  and  the  Amorites,  which  they  deserted  before  the 
children  of  Israel '). 
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HIZKIAH  (AV  Hezekiah).— A  son  of  Neariah,  a 
descendant  of  David,  1  Ch  3=^. 

HO. — The  oft-occurring  interjection  in,  which  is 
more  sympathetic — has  more  01  grace  in  it — than 
nK  Woe  !,  IS  tr*  '  Ho  !'  in  Is  55*  and  Zee  2*  "* ;  to 
which  RV  adds  Is  29*.  Ho  !  does  little  more  than 
arrest  attention,  unless  its  occurrence  in  Is  55*  has 
given  it  something  of  an  evangelical  tone.  Shaks. 
uses  it  very  often,  expressing  by  its  means  (1) 
mockery  or  rebuke,  (2)  exultation,  (3)  pain,  and 
(4)  simply  calling  attention.     See  Ah,  Ha. 

HOBAB  {2y:  '  beloved,'  Ges. ;  '  serpent,'  Wellh.). 
— The  name  occurs  twice  (Nu  10**,  Jg  4".  In  Jg  1*" 
B  inserts  'loddp  [so  Jos.  Ant.  v.  ii.  3] ;  A,  'Iwd3). 
It  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  (1)  the  father-in- 
law  (AV,  RVm)  or  (2)  brother-in-law  (RV)  of 
Moses. 

The  conflicting  views  may  be  tabulated  thus — 

(1)  Reuel  (2)  Reuel  (Jethro) 


Hobab  (Jethro) 

I 
Zipporah = Moses. 


I  i 

Hobab        Zipporah = Moses. 


Nu  10^  is  ambiguous,  as  {on  '  father-in-law '  may 
refer  either  to  Hobab  or  Reuel.  In  support  of  (1) 
it  may  be  stated  that  (a)  ]m  is  always  rendered 
father-in-law  except  in  RV  text  of  Jg  1*^  4". 
(6)  Mohammedan  tradition,  almost  without  excep- 
tion (Lane's  A'ttraM,  p.  47  n.),  identifies  Shoaib  or 
Sho'eib  [a  corruption  (?)  of  Hobab],  a  prophet  sent 
to  the  Midianites  {Koran,  Sur.  7.  11.  26.  29)  with 
Moses'  father-in-law  Jethro.  (c)  The  narrative  in 
Ex  2  seems  to  preclude  the  idea  that  the  priest 
of  Midian  had  sons.  On  the  other  hand,  (o)  \m 
possibly  means  any  relation  on  the  vt-ife's  side, 
and  (6)  Reuel  (Hobab's  father)  and  Jethro  seem  to 
be  identified  (Ex  2**3*,  so  Jos.  Ant.  v.  ii.  3).  How- 
ever, Ewald  (HI  ii.  p.  25  n.')  conjectures  that  in 
Ex  2**  we  should  read  '  Jethro  the  son  of  Reuel ' 
(LXX  ins.  'loOdp  in  v.*^"*,  and  A  substitutes  'JoOdp 
for  Reuel  in  v.**).  '  Hobab  was  the  man's  real  per- 
sonal name,  and  Jethro,  which  signifies  prefect, 
his  title.'  (c)  In  Ex  18^  (E)  Jethro,  unopposed  by 
Moses,  '  went  his  way  into  his  own  land ' ;  whereas 
in  Xu  10=^-  (JE)  it  is  implied  that  Hobab  yielded 
to  Moses'  importunity,  and  remained  with  Israel. 
A  parallel  difficulty  occurs  in  Xu  24^  (JE)  com- 
pared with  Nu  3P  (P).  In  each  case  we  must 
remember  that  we  have  not  all  the  facts  before  us  : 
we  are  dealing,  not  ^^•ith  one  consecutive  narrative, 
but  with  a  compilation  of  fragments.  A  difficulty, 
which  equallv  affects  both  views,  is  the  fact  that 
Hobab  is  called  a  Kenite  (Jg  1**  4**),  whereas 
Exodus  speaks  of  Moses'  father-in-law  as  a  Midian- 
ite.    See,  further,  Dillm.-Ryssel,  Ex-Lv,  1897,  25  ff. 

Whoever  Hobab  Avas,  he  was  the  human  agent 
by  w^hom  God  led  His  people  through  the  Avilder- 
ness.  This  service  to  Israel  was  long  kept  in 
grateful  remembrance  (1  S  15*). 

N.  J.  D.  White. 

HOBAH  (nyn).— The  place  to  which,  ace.  to  Gn 
14*^,  Abraham  pursued  the  defeated  army  of 
Chedorlaomer.  It  is  described  as  '  on  the  left 
hand  ("^x"?:,  i.e.  'to  the  north')  of  Damascus.' 
It  is  identified  by  Wetzstein   (see  Del.  Genesis,* 

S561ff.)  ■with  the  modem  Jfoba,  20  hours  N,  of 
amascus.  This  certainly  appears  to  be  'etwas 
weit,'  as  Siegfried-Stade  remark;  but  the  identifica- 
tion is  accepted  by  DUlmann  as  more  probable  than 
one  with  a  Hoba  mentioned  by  von  Troilo  about  a 
mile  N.  of  Damascus.  J.  A.  Selbee. 

HOBAIAH.— See  Habaiah. 

HOD  (-ill  '  majesty '). — An  Asherite,  1  Ch  7". 
See  Genealogy. 
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HODAVIAH 


HOLINESS 


HODAVIAH  (.rnin  or  in;i-fi,T  ;  Kittel  prefers  to 
vociilize  ^^^i^T,  cf.  LXX  A'Uoovla). — 1.  A  Manassite 
clan,  1  Cli  5'-*.  2.  The  name  of  a  Benjamite 
family,  1  Ch  9''.  3.  A  Levitical  family  name,  Ezr 
2*",  called  in  Neh  ?•"  Hodevah  (wliich  sec),  i.  A 
descendant  of  David,  1  Ch3"(in;iTHn;  AV,  foUoM-ing 
Kethihh  ^Tnin,  Hodiiiah). 

HODESH  (rnn  '  new  moon')-— One  of  the  wives 
of  !Shaharaim,'a  Benjamite,  1  Ch  8*.  See  Gene- 
alogy. 

HODEYAH  (Kcthibh  ni-j^n,  J^cri,  followed  by 
IlVin,  .-i;-]in  Hodeiah).— A  Levitical  family  name, 
Neh  V^,  called  in  Ezr  2**'  Hodaviah  (which  see). 

HODIAH  (nyf^rt  'my  "majesty"  is  J"'),  — 1.  A 
man  of  Judah,  1  Ch  4^9.  AV  wrongly  takes  it 
as  a  woman's  name  (see  GENEALOGY,  IV.  55).  2. 
A  Levite,  Neh  8^  9*  10'».  3.  Another  Levite,  Neh 
10".  i.  One  of  those  who  sealed  the  covenant, 
Neh  10'8. 

HOGLAH  (n^:ri  'partridge').  —  Daughter  of 
Zelophehad,  Nu  26=»  271  36",  Jos  17"  P. 

HOHAM  (cn'in),  king  of  Hebron,  formed  an  alliance 
with  other  four  kings  against  Gibeon,  but  was 
defeated  by  Joshua  at  Beth-horon,  and  put  to 
death  along  with  his  allies  at  Makkedah  (Jos  lO^"'-). 
According  to  Hommel  (AHT  223 n.),  HoJutm  is 
identical  with  the  Mina^an  name  Hauhum  (begin- 
ning with  the  guttural  aspirate) ;  but  this  combina- 
tion is  extremely  precarious. 

HOISE. — This  is  the  older  and  more  correct 
form  of  hoist,  to  which  the  t  has  probably  been 
added  from  its  presence  in  the  past  ptcp.  It 
occurs  Ac  27'"*  '  tney  .  .  .  hoised  up  the  mainsail 
to  the  wind.'  Cf.  Hall,  Works,  ii.  37,  'Who  can 
pitty  the  shipwracke  of  those  marriners,  which 
will  needes  put  forth,  and  hoise  sailes  in  a  tem- 
pfest?'  RV  gives  'hoisting  up  the  foresail,'  and 
introduces  *  hoist '  also  in  27"  for  the  simple  vb. 
{atpii))  of  which  tiie  compound  (^Tralpu)  is  here  used. 
Both  '  hoist '  and  '  hoised '  are  found  as  par- 
ticiples. Thus  Hall,  Works,  ii.  40,  '  Mee  thinkes, 
I  see  Christ  hoysed  upon  the  highest  battlements 
of  the  Temple  ;  and  Shaks.  Hamlet,  III.  iv.  27 — 
'  Hoist  with  his  own  petard.'  J.  Hastings. 

HOLD. — As  a  subst.  '  hold '  occurs  frequently  in 
AV  for  a  protected  place,  mod.  'stronghold,'  for 
which  the  Heb.  is  generally  niiss  or  nnisD.  In  Jg 
9**-  '*"  the  word  so  tr'*  is  ""if,  which  occurs  elsewhere 
only  in  1  S  13",  and  of  which  the  meaning  is  so 
doubtful  that  Moore  declines  to  give  it  any 
rendering.  Some  commentators  reckon  it  a  secret 
chamber.  RV  retains  '  holds '  in  Jg  and  gives  that 
tr"  in  1  S,  with  '  holes '  in  marg.  See  Moore  on 
Jg  9*^.  The  '  hold '  of  Ac  4^  is  a  general  word, 
lit.  '  keeping '  {rrip-qais).  Tlie  same  word  with  the 
adj.  8r]fi6(no^  is  tr*'  in  5^^  '  public  prison.'  RV  gives 
'ward'  and  'public  ward.'  In  Rev  18^^  is  found 
another  general  word  (<f>v\aKTq),  also  originally  an 
abstract  term,  'guarding,'  then  a  'guard-room.' 
It  occurs  twice  in  this  verse,  being  rendered  in  AV 
first  '  hold  '  and  then  '  cage '  (RV  '  hold ').  Perhaps 
'  dungeon  '  would  be  the  best  word  here.  For  tlie 
Eng.  word  it  will  be  enough  to  quote  Bunyan, 
Holy  War,  p.  18,  'Wherefore  into  the  castle  he 
goes :  it  was  that  which  Shaddai  built  in  Mansoul 
for  his  own  delight  and  pleasure ;  this  now  was 
become  a  Den  and  Hold  for  the  Giant  Diabolus.' 

The  verb  '  to  hold '  is  used  in  some  obsolete  or 
archaic  senses :   1.  To  reckon,    account,    in    '  liold 

fuiltless'  Ex  20^  Dt  5",  1  K  29,  or  'not  guilty' 
ec  IP;  'hold  innocent'  Job9-''*;  and  'hold  con- 


tented '  Sir  '293,  2.  To  grip,  Job  412«  '  The  sword  of 
him  that  layeth  at  him  [leviathan]  cannot  hold ' 
(RV  'avail';  Davidson,  'Tlie  swonl  does  not  hold 
or  bite,  but  glances  ofl"  his  adamantine  armour ') ;  or 
restrain,  keep  under  restraint,  Lk  24'*  '  But  their 
eyes  were  holden  that  they  should  not  know  him ' 
{(KpaTovvTo) ;  Ro  7"  '  But  now  we  are  delivered  from 
the  law,  that  being  dead  wherein  we  were  held '  * 
(Kareix^fieOa,  RV  '  we  were  holden ') ;  or  retain, 
keep  hold  of.  Job  23"  '  My  foot  hath  held  his  steps' 
(RV  'held  fast  to  his  steps');  Ccd  2^^  'And  not 
iiolding  the  Head'  {Kpar^v,  RV  'holding  fast')  ;  or 
arrest  (fig. )  Ca  7"  The  king  is  held  in  the  galleries ' 
(RV  'held  captive').  Cf.  Mk  3^1  Tind.  'They 
went  out  to  holde  him.  For  tliey  thought  he  had 
bene  beside  himselfe '  (/cpar^ffat,  Cran.  '  to  laye 
handes  uiK)n  him,'  AV  '  to  lay  hold  on  him ').  3. 
To  support,  maintain,  Ps  1.39'"  'thy  right  hand 
shall  hold  me';  1  Mac  6*^  'Whereupon  the}'  also 
made  engines  against  their  engines,  and  held 
them  battle  a  long  season '  {€iro\e/iri<rav  rjnepa^ 
woWds,  RV  '  fought  for  many  days ').  Cf .  Defoe, 
Crusoe,  p.  366,  '  The  battle,  thev  said,  held  two 
Hours,  before  they  could  guess  which  Partj'  would 
be  beaten.'  i.  Some  phrases  deserve  attention : 
(1)  Hold  forth,  Ph  2'«  'Holding  forth  the  word  of 
life'  (eV^x'"'^",  Tind.  'holdinge  fast,'  Gen.  [1557] 
'putting  forth,'  Lightfoot  'holding  out').  (2) 
Hold  in,  Jer  6"  'I  am  weary  with  holding  in.' 
(3)  Hold  of,  Wis  2r*  '  Nevertheless  through  envy 
of  the  devil  came  death  into  the  world  :  and  they 
that  do  hold  of  his  side  do  find  it '  (ol  ttjs  iKeivov 
fiepiSoi  6vT(s,  RV  '  they  that  are  of  his  portion '). 
Cf .  Tindale,  Pent. ,  Prologue  to  Numbers,  '  He  will 
hold  of  them  and  be  sworne  unto  them  to  be  their 
servaunte.'  (4)  Hold  to,  Sir  30'"  'Chastise  thy 
son  and  hold  him  to  labour '  (ip-/a(Tai  ev  aCiTif,  RV 
'take  pains  with  him') ;  Mt  6-^  (r^Lk  16")  'either 
he  will  hate  the  one,  and  love  the  other ;  or  else  he 
will  hold  to  the  one,  and  despise  the  other'  {ivOe^- 
erai).  Cf.  Dt  17'"  Tind.  '  But  in  ani  wyse  let  him 
not  holde  to  many  horsses,  that  he  bringe  not  the 
people  agayne  to  Egipte  thorow  the  multitude  of 
horsses '  (quoted  also  by  Latimer,  Sermons,  Arber's 
ed.  p.  25).  (5)  Hold  ?«)  =  support,  Ps  119'"  '  Hold 
thou  me  up,  and  I  shall  be  safe' ;  17°  '  Hold  up  my 
goings  in  tny  paths,  that  my  footsteps  slip  not  (~b|? 
^'ni'^iyc?  n-j^s,  RV  '  My  steps  have  held  fast  to  tliy 
paths';  Wellhausen  -  Furness,  'My  steps  —  they 
have  followed  close  in  thy  footprints');  and  the 
phrase  '  hold  up  my  face  to,'  2  S  2-^  '  Wherefore 
should  I  smite  thee  to  the  ground?  how  then 
should  I  hold  up  my  face  to  Joab  thy  brother  ? ' 
(6)  Hold  with,  Dn  10^'  '  And  there  is  none  that 
holdeth  with  me  in  these  things  but  Michael  your 
prince '  ;  1  Mac  S^  '  And  all  his  brethren  helped 
him,  and  so  did  all  they  that  held  Avitli  his  father' 
(RV  '  that  clave  unto')  ;  Ac  14** '  But  tlie  multitude 
of  the  city  was  divided  :  and  part  held  with  the 
Jews,  and  part  with  the  apostles.'  So  Hos  11'-  Cov. 
'  But  Ephraim  goeth  aboute  me  with  lies,  and 
the  house  of  Israel  dyssembleth.  Only  Jnda 
holdeth  him  with  God,  and  with  the  true  holy 
thinges.'  J.  HASTING.S. 

HOLINESS.— In  the  Old  Testament.— The 
notion  of  holiness  is  expressed  in  Heb.,  as  in  the 
Semitic  languages  generally,  by  the  two  roots  rip 
and  Din.  Of  these  the  Latter  was  most  widely 
diiiused  amongst  the  Semitic  peoples,  but  in  Heb. 
usage  it  was  restricted  to  certain  extreme  kinds  of 
consecration,  \isually  involving  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  devoted  thing  (see  CURSE).  The  dis- 
tinctively OT  developments  of  the  idea  are 
connected  with  v-y^,  wnich  is  the  root  commonly 
employed  by  the  Northern  Semites ;  and  in  this 

•  Cf.  Lk  438  Rhem.  '  And  Simons  wives  mother  was  holden 
with  a  great  (ever.' 
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article  the  various  applications  of  this  root  will 
alone  be  considered.* 

The  original  idea  conveyed  by  the  words  is 
altogether  uncertain,  neither  etymology  nor  the 
analogy  of  the  cognate  dialects  having  as  yet 
thrown  much  light  on  the  subject. f  The  truth  is, 
that  the  words  are  nowhere  found  save  in  a  religions 
sense,  and  the  attempt  to  ascertain  the  physical 
conception  on  which  this  use  is  based  is  generally 
abandoned  by  modem  scholars  as  hopeless.  There  is, 
however,  a  certain  probabilitj-  that  the  primary  idea 
is  that  of  'separation'  or  ' cutting otf.'*  Although 
this  view  is  not  capable  of  demonstration,  it  may 
be  adopted  pro\Tsionally  as  one  that  fits  in  remark- 
ably well  with  OT  usage.  Thus  the  technical 
antithesis  to  xh'p  is  >n,  a  word  which  means  simply 
'  open  to  common  use,'  '  profane '  (see  1  S  21*, 
Ezk  22"-*  etc.).  At  all  events,  it  is  correct  to  say 
that  a  holy  object  is  one  '  separated  '  from  common 
use  and  contact  by  supernatural  sanctions ;  and  if 
we  start  from  this  negative  definition  of  what  the 
OT  means  by  holiness,  we  shall  probably  not  be  far 
from  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  root.  It 
only  needs  to  be  remarked  that  in  hardly  any  case 
does  the  'separation'  denoted  by  cnp  amount  to 
absolute  removal  from  human  use  or  contact  (as  is 
the  case  with  c-~.).  All  that  is  usually  involved  is 
that  the  use  of  the  '  holy '  is  restricted  by  cere- 
monial rules,  or  confined  to  privileged  persons  or 
to  particular  times — a  principle  of  which  abundant 
illustration  will  be  found  in  what  follows.  The 
holiness  of  places,  things,  seasons,  even  of  persons, 
is  thus  safeguarded  by  a  set  of  recognized  religious 
usages,  which  sometimes,  as  in  the  Le\itical 
ritual  of  OT,  attain  a  high  degree  of  complexity. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
holiness,  as  a  religious  term,  did  not  originate 
within  the  sphere  of  the  revealed  religion  of  Israel. 
It  is  one  of  those  primitive  concepts  which  have 
been  taken  up  and  purified  by  revelation,  but 
which  may  retain  some  traces  of  their  origin  in  a 
lower  stage  of  belief.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, if  some  .snr\-ivals  of  ancient  Semitic  heathen- 
ism should  appear  amongst  OT  applications  of 
the  idea  of  holiness.  One  such  survival  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  the  conception  of  holiness  as  a 
quality  transmissible  by  contact,  and  constituting 
in  certain  circumstances  a  danger  to  be  scrupulously 
avoided  (see  Ezk  441*  46-^,  Ex  29=^  30^,  Lv  6-''  etc.; 
cf.  Hag  2'^-)-§  Another  peculiar  ease  is  that  of  the 
vineyard  (or  field)  sown  with  diflerent  kinds  of 
seed,   which  is    said    thereby  to  '  become    holy ' 

•  The  two  primary  words  in  which  the  root  appears  are  the 
abstract  noun  cnp  (holiness)  and  the  adj.  ;r!^p  (holv);  the 
verbal  forms  in  use  appear  to  be  all  denominatives  derived 
from  these.  The  simple  form  of  the  verb  (iH^  occurs  only 
10  times,  always  with  the  sense  of  '  become  holv,'  or  'contract 
holiness ' ;  Ex  2921-  37  30»,  Lv  m-  20,  Xu  IT^-  3,  Dt  ^  1  S  216, 
Hag  21-  (in  Is  65*,  and  possibly  1  S  2X6,  the  text  is  wrongly 
pointed).  The  secondary  sense  is,  of  coarse,  still  more  obvious 
in  the  two  causatives  {zhp  and  ET^pn)  and  the  two  reflexives 
(cr^f ;  and  C^^^nX  The  other  derivatives  are  !rjtr~  (sanctnary), 
"^B  [{  '"Vjk]  ('V«3*'**fX  suod  the  proper  names  c^^  and  c^p. 

>  DiUmann  {AT  TheoL  p.  26t)  refers  to  the  Assyr.  kudduiu 
(said  to  be  a  sjnonym  for  '  bright '),  and  is  disposed  to  connect 
the  root,  as  others  have  done  before  him,  with  C^n  (new). 
Delitzsch,  on  the  other  hand  {PRE^,  art.  '  HeUigkeit  Gottes'X 
reasoning  from  the  Sumerian  eqiiivalent  of  indwtu  (sacred 
prostitute),  found  a  confirmation  of  the  old  theological  defini- 
tion of  holiness  as  freedom  from  defect  {omnit  labis  expert}. 
But  these  are  highly  speculative  constructions,  which  command 
no  confidence,  and,  moreover,  give  no  assurance  that  they  reach 
the  original  sense  of  the  word. 

X  See  Baudissin,  pp.  19  40 ;  Xoldeke,  LCSl,  1879,  coL  361  f. 

S  An  Arabian  parallel  to  the  communication  of  holiness  bv 
clothing  is  given  by  W.  E.  Smith  in  HeL  Sem.^  p.  451.  '  At 
Mecca,  in  the  times  of  heathenism,  the  sacred  circuit  of  the 
Caaba  was  made  by  the  Bedouins,  either  naked,  or  in  clothes 
borrowed  from  one  of  the  Horn*,  or  religions  community  of  the 
sacred  city.  ...  It  appears  that  sometimes  a  man  did  make  the 
circuit  in  his  own  clothes,  but  in  that  case  he  could  neither 
wear  them  agidn  nor  sell  them,  but  had  to  leave  them  at  the 
gate  of  the  sanctuary.' 


(Dt  22* ;  cf.  Lv  19»).  Again,  in  the  pagan  rites 
described  in  Is  65*,  the  bystanders  are  warned  not 
to  come  near  lest  they  should  be  '  sanctified '  (the 
verb  to  be  pointed  as  Piel).  These  phenomena, 
which  appear  to  our  minds  to  introduce  an  irrational 
element  into  the  idea  of  holiness,  irresistibly  sug- 
gest an  affinity  with  a  custom  universal  amongst 
primitive  peoples,  according  to  which  man's  free 
use  of  natural  objects,  etc.,  was  restrained  by  fear 
of  supernatural  penalties.  This  institution  has 
come  to  be  denoted  by  the  name  taboo,  and  the 
instances  just  cited  seem  to  indicate  a  close  analogy 
between  taboo  and  the  primitive  a.ssociations  of 
the  word  '  holiness '  in  Semitic  religion.  This 
would  account  for  the  remarkable  points  of  con- 
tact between  the  laws  of  holiness  and  those  of 
tmcleanness  ;  the  two  notions  being  in  their  origin 
practically  identical.  The  first  great  step  towards 
the  spiritualizing  of  the  idea  of  holiness  was  taken 
by  OT  religion  when  it  established  a  distinction 
between  things  whose  use  is  prohibited  because 
they  are  appropriated  to  J",  and  things  that  may 
not  be  touched  because  they  are  hateful  to  Him. 
The  latter  belong  to  the  category  of  the  Unclean 
(see  the  art.),  while  the  term  'holy '  is,  as  a  rule, 
reser^•ed  for  the  former.* 

In  considering  OT  uses  of  the  terms  for  holiness, 
it  will,  be  convenient  to  arrange  them  in  the 
following  order :  I.  Holiness  of  places,  things, 
and  seasons ;  II.  Holiness  of  God  and  angels ; 
III.  Holiness  of  man. 

I.  HoLiNTss  OF  Places,  Things,  and  Seasoxs. 
— The  material  objects  classed  as  holy  are  far  too 
numerous  to  be  separately  mentioned  here.  The 
general  principle  of  OT  religion  undoubtedly  is 
that  things  are  holy  in  virtue  of  their  connexion 
with  the  worship  of  J",  The  sanctuary  itself  in  aU 
its  psirts,  the  utensils  employed  in  the  ritual,  the 
clothing  of  the  attendants,  the  sacrifices  and 
everything  dedicated  to  J ",  are  sacred  in  various 
degrees  through  ha^"ing  been  brought  within  the 
sphere  of  J  "s  worship,  and  so  '  .separated '  from 
their  natural  and  common  relations.  It  is  true 
that  the  cases  mentioned  above  (Dt  22*,  Ex  29*^, 
Lv  6^  etc. )  can  only  with  some  difficulty  be  brought 
completely  under  this  principle.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  sustain  the  rule  by  the  theory  that  such 
things  or  persons  were  forfeited  for  the  use  of  the 
priests  or  the  serv"ice  of  the  sanctuary,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  censers  of  Korah's  company,  which 
having  become  holy  through  being  presented  to 
Grod  were  unfit  for  use,  and  were  directed  to  be 
made  into  platesfor  the  altar(Nul63«-»[Heb.  17^-*]). 
This  is  possible,  although  there  is  no  clear  evidence 
of  it,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  field  (Dt  22?),  a  more 
likelv  supposition  would  be  that  the  crop  was 
simply  not  to  be  used.  Even  if  it  was  confiscated, 
that  was  only  a  consequence  of  the  holiness  it  had 
already  contracted  for  a  different  reason ;  and  it 
is  prolMible  that  in  such  cases  we  have  a  sur\'ival 
of  a  conception  of  holiness  in  which  a  relation  to  J" 
was  not  tne  exclusive  regulating  principle.  But, 
with  these  unimportant  exceptions,  the  rule  holds 
good  that  holiness  is  an  attribute  of  the  things 
pertaining  to  the  worship  of  J",  and  is  acquired  by 
them  through  nearness  to  Him  who  is  the  source 
of  all  holiness.  Holiness,  in  short,  expresses  a 
relation,  which  consists  negatively  in  separation 
from  common  use,  and  positively  in  dedication  to 
the  service  of  J ". 

An  important  corollary  from  this  principle  is 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  natural  or  inherent 
holiness  in  any  class  of  created  objects  (Baud.  p.  45). 

*  On  the  analogies  between  taboo  and  the  Heb.  laws  of 
nncleanness  and  holiness,  see  J.  G.  Frazer,  Eneye.  BrU.9  art. 
'Tiaboo' ;  and  W.  R.  Smith,  Bet.  Sem.i  pp.  151ff.,  446-454.    A 

food  account  of  Taboo  will  be  found  in  Jevons"  Introd.  to  the 
Tistory  o/ReL  chs.  vL-viiL 
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Things  are  clean  or  unclean  according  to  their 
natural  condition,*  and  all  that  man  can  do  is  to 
recognize  the  fact  and  regulate  his  attitude  to 
them  accordinjjly.  But  tilings  become  holy  by 
being  dedicated  to  J",  and  for  nearly  every  kind 
of  holy  object  the  law  prescribes  Bpccilic  cere- 
monies of  consecration.  Naturally,  only  things 
inherently  clean  could  be  so  dedicated  ;  hence,  to 
some  extent,  holiness  and  cleanness  are  practically 
identical,  and  in  OT  the  terms  are  liable  to  l>e 
interclianged.  Nevertheless,  the  ideas  are  radically 
distinct,  the  category  of  cleanness  is  much  more 
comprehensive  than  that  of  holiness,  and  nothing 
but  confusion  of  thought  can  result  from  over- 
looking the  distinction,  t 

Of  all  material  embodiments  of  the  idea  of 
lioliness,  the  imxl  instructive  and  the  most  funda- 
mental is  till'  'lioly  iilace'or  sanctuary.^  With- 
out a  particular  nlace  set  apart  for  religious 
purposes,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  sacred 
objects  or  times  or  even  persons  in  the  OT  sense 
(W.  R.  Smith,  Rcl.  Sem.'^  p.  141).  A  holy  place  is 
in  tlie  first  instance  a  space  marked  ofl",  '  separated,' 
from  common  ground  (see  Ezk  42-"),  and  only  to  be 
entered  by  those  who  comply  with  the  conditions 
of  sanctity  prescribed  by  usage  or  law\  These 
conditions  may  in  some  cases  be  very  simple  (Ex  3', 
Jos  5"),  in  others,  as  in  the  central  sanctuary  of 
Israel,  they  are  extremely  complicated  ;  but  they 
always  exist,  and  compliance  with  them  consti- 
tutes the  holiness  of  the  pei'sons  concerned.  Wliat 
in  Israel  makes  the  holiness  of  a  place  is  the 
presence  of  J",  whose  nature  as  the  Holy  One  is 
expressed  in  the  rules  which  regulate  admission  to 
His  dwelling-place.  Every  spot  where  J"  appears 
to  men  is  holy  ground  (Ex  3*,  Jos  6^') ;  even  the 
temporary  camp  in  time  of  war  is  consecrr^ted  by 
the  presence  of  the  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel 
(Dt  23"*).  The  sanctuaries  frequented  by  Israelites 
in  pre-exilic  times  were  the  stated  places  where  at 
set  seasons  the  worshippers  appeared  before  J", 
and  probably  were  all  regarded  as  having  been 
consecrated  by  a  Theophany,  in  accordance  with 
Ex  20^.  When  the  sacredness  of  these  places  was 
abolished  by  the  law  of  the  one  sanctuary,  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  became  the  sole  earthly 
dwelling-place  of  J"  (Ezk  43^  Ps  132l^  Zee  2^»  etc.), 
and  the  centre  from  which  the  whole  life  of  the 
people  was  sanctilied.  The  symbolism  of  the 
second  temple  in  particular,  with  its  graduated 
series  of  sacred  spaces  culminating  in  the  inmost 
shrine  or  most  holy  place,  its  different  classes  of 
ministers,  and  its  minutely  regulated  ceremonial, 
was  so  designed  as  to  form  an  impressive  exhibition 
to  the  Israelites  of  the  ruling  idea  of  holiness.  The 
quality  of  holiness  pertains  also  to  Mount  Zion  and 
Jerusalem  (Is  IP  27'^  Zeph  S^^  etc.  ;  Is  48^  52^,  Dn 
Q'^*  etc.),  and  in  a  less  degree  to  the  whole  land 
(Zee  2*"  etc. ).  There  is  but  one  passage  dating  from 
before  the  ExUe  (Ex  IS^')  in  which  holiness  is 
directly  predicated  of  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  but  the 
idea  is  implied  in  Hos  9^-  ■*  and  elsewhere,  and  must 
be  ancient. 

Holy  seasons,  in  like  manner,  are  portions  of 
time  set  apart  from  ordinary  employments  and 
dedicated  to  J"  by  acts  of  worship  (Ne'h  S^""  lO^i). 
The  chief  of  such  seasons  was  the  Sabbath  (Gn  2^, 
Ex  20«-  ",  Is  58^3  etc.).     The  relation  to  the  cultus 

*  i.e.  from  the  standpoint  of  the  law  and  the  relig:ion  generall}-. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  view  that  originallj/  unclean- 
ness  itself  denoted  a  relation,  viz.  a  relation  to  false  deities. 

t  The  antithesis  of  rip,  as  has  been  said,  is  hh  ;  the  opposite 
of  11  n^  (clean)  is  KCtf  (unclean).    See  Baud.  p.  22  ff. 

J  The  proper  designation  of  a  sanctuary  is  C'lpD  (used  even  of 
the  .sacred  places  of  the  heathen  Is  1012,  jczk  28"*);  but  in 
the  Law  the  central  sanctuarj-  (tabernacle)  is  more  frequently 
described  simply  as  Vip,  sometimes  also  as  B^nfJ  Dips  =  ' holy 
place'  (but  only  in  such  expressions  as  'cat  [wash]  in  a  holy 
place ').    Vf'p  is  also  used  of  the  temple  in  Ezk,  Ps,  Dn,  Ch. 


is  less  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  year  of  Jubilee 
(Lv  25'''),  but  the  st'i)aration  from  common  time  is 
equally  obvious. 

Amongst  the  \.iiii)us  objects  belonging  to  the 
temple  ritual  the  term  holy  is  applied  to  the 
sacrtjfices  (Ex  28^  etc.),  the  shewbread  (1  S  21'), 
the  incense  (Ex  3CP"),  the  anointing  oil  (which 
the  people  were  expressly  forbidden  to  compound 
for  common  use,  Ex  3(P-^  etc.),  the  priestly 
clothing  (Ezk  42",  Ex  28-  ■•  etc.),  etc.  etc.  (For  a 
complete  enumeration,  see  Baud.  p.  44  f.). 

II.  HoLiNKSs  OF  God  (and  Angels).— From  a 
very  early  time  the  word  'holiness'  appears  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Northern  Semites  to  ex- 
press the  general  idea  of  Godhead.  In  this  vague 
sense  it  occurs  in  the  Phoenician  inscription  of 
Eshmunazar  in  the  title  '  \\o\\  gods,'  and  the  same 
phrase  is  found  in  the  mouth  of  heathen  speakers 
m  Dn  4^-  *• '"  5".  In  that  expression  '  holy '  is  not 
intended  to  convey  any  information  as  to  the 
cliaracter  of  the  gods ;  it  is  a  mere  '  otiose  epithet, 
"the  holy  gods"  meaning  nothing  more  than 
"  the  gods."  '  *  It  will  be  found  that  no  .sense  less 
comprehensive  than  this  suffices  to  explain  the 
Hebrew  usage  of  the  term.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
passages  where  one  special  attribute  is  more  im- 
mediately suggested  to  the  mind  by  the  context, 
but  there  are  others  where  it  is  clear  that  no 
particular  divine  quality  is  meant  to  be  predicated, 
and  indeed  there  is  no  single  attribute  wliich  will 
cover  all  the  applications  of  the  word  '  holiness '  to 
God.  The  plural  cvnp  (a  so-called  pi.  of  majesty 
formed  after  the  analogy  of  cr^.x)  is  used  of  J" 
almost  as  a  proper  name  in  Pr  9'"  30*  (?  Hos  12'), 
and  similarly  the  sing.  v\-i^  in  Is  40^,  Job  6'",  Hab  3*. 
A  predicate  which  is  thus  capable  of  being  ele- 
vated to  a  proper  name  may  be  presumed  to  be 
that  which  includes  all  specific  attributes,  viz. 
divinity.  Again,  when  J"  is  said  to  swear  by  His 
holiness  (Am  4^  Ps  ^^,  cf.  60«  108^),  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  expression  signifies  to  swear  by 
that  special  attribute  which  is  to  be  exercised  in 
the  act  promised,  just  as  when  He  swears  by  His 
strength  (Is  62^).  But  the  more  natural  interpre- 
tation is,  that  to  swear  by  His  holiness  is  to  swear 
by  His  divinity,  or,  as  it  is  elsewhere  expressed,  by 
liimself  (Am  6*,  Gn  22i«  etc.).  It  is  probably  in 
the  same  vague  sense  that  the  ad  i .  is  used  of  the 
divine  arm  (Is  52^",  Ps  98'),  or  the  divine  ivord 
(Jer  23®,  Ps  105^^).  So  also  in  the  numerous 
passages  where  holiness  is  predicated  of  the  name 
of  God  (Am  2^  Ezk  20^9,  Lv  20^  etc.),  the  name  of 
J"  being  the  expression  of  His  whole  being  as 
revealed  in  Israel.  Nor  is  the  case  different  in 
such  expressions  as  'there  is  none  holy  as  J"' 
(I  S  2'-).  The  meaning  there  is  not  that  among 
divine  beings  J"  alone  possesses  the  specilic  attri- 
bute of  holiness,  but  that  He  alone  is  worthy  to  be 
regarded  as  truly  divine  ;  in  other  words,  what  is 
asserted  is  not  anything  about  His  character,  but 
simply  His  supreme  Godhead. t 

It  IS  plausible,  though  possibly  misleading,  to 
connect  this  most  general  sense  of  holiness  with 
the  assumed  root-idea  of  the  word,  and  to  .say  that 
the  aspect  of  divinity  denoted  by  holiness  is  the 

*  Davidson,  Ezekiel  ('Camb.  Bible),  p.  xxxix. 

tThe  facts  adduced  in  this  paragraph  are  adverse  to  the 
view  held  by  some  writers,  that  holiness,  even  when  pretlicated 
of  J",  is  a  merely  relative  idea,  denoting  His  fidelity  tn  His 
covenant  with  Israel.  There  are,  no  doubt,  passajjcs  which, 
taken  by  themselves,  might  seem  to  coimtenance  that  explana- 
tion. But  when  we  take  account  of  all  the  uses  of  the  word, 
and  especially  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  common  epithet  of 
heathen  deities,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  holiness  is  an  essen- 
tial attribute  of  J",  apart  altogether  from  His  special  relation  to 
Israel.  All  the  applications  of  the  tenn  can  be  explained  in 
harmony  with  this  position.  Thus,  to  take  a  salient  instance, 
the  jihrase  '  Holy  One  of  Israel '  (see  below)  nee<i  not  be  para- 

fihrased  :  '  the  (}od  who  is  Holy  in  virtue  of  His  relation  to 
srael.'  It  may  equally  mean,  and  in  point  of  fact  docs  mean, 
'  the  (essentially)  Holy  Being,  who  is  God  of  Israel.' 
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'separation  '  of  God  from  the  world,  or  His  trans- 
cendence. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  term  does 
express  the  sense  of  an  awful  contrast  between 
the  divine  and  the  human  (Hos  11*),  although 
hardly,  perhaps,  between  God  and  the  universe. 
The  opposition  which  is  implied  in  its  application 
to  J*  is  rather  to  the  presumption  ancl  pride  of 
man  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pretended  deity  of 
false  gods  on  the  other,  than  to  the  whole  of 
created  existence.*  But  whether  this  idea  lies  in 
the  word  itself,  or  whether  it  was  reached  through 
the  impression  caused  by  the  multitude  of  inviol- 
able things  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  deity,  is  a 
Eoint  which  cannot  be  certainly  determined.  It 
as  to  be  remembered  that,  in  early  times  at 
least,  the  holiness  of  the  gods  had  no  definite 
meaning  apart  from  the  holiness  of  their  physical 
surroundings. t  An  illustration  of  this  mode  of 
thinkin"  is  furnished  bv  the  exclamation  of  the 
men  of  Beth-shemesh  after  they  had  looked  into 
the  ark  :  '  Who  is  able  to  stand  oefore  J "  this  holy 
God?'  (IS  6^).  There  it  is  evident  that  the 
holiness  of  J"  and  the  holiness  of  the  ark  are 
practically  identical,  J"^s  holiness  being  the  quality 
manifested  in  His  indication  of  the  inviolability 
of  the  sacred  symbol.  And  so  it  must  have  been 
to  a  large  extent  in  ancient  religion  :  the  divine 
holiness  was  not  so  much  an  object  of  intellectual 
contemplation  as  a  fact  borne  in  upon  the  mind  by 
the  constant  presence  of  things  and  persons  that 
might  not  be  touched,  places  that  might  not  be 
entered,  and  times  in  which  ordinary  employments 
were  suspended,  because  of  their  appropHation  to 
the  service  or  worship  of  God. 

The  question  as  to  the  contents  of  the  idea  of 
di^-ine  holiness  thus  resolves  itself  into  the  larger 
question  of  the  conception  of  Godhead  by  which 
religious  practice  and  devotion  were  ruled ;  and 
the  development  of  the  idea  in  OT  may  be  ex- 
pected to  proceed  step  by  step  \s-ith  the  progressive 
revelation  of  the  character  and  nature  of  J". 
Certain  features  of  divinity,  no  doubt,  retain  a 
prominence  due  to  the  ancient  associations  of  the 
word.  The  term  never  ceases  to  emphasize  the 
awful  side  of  the  di\-ine  manifestation,  and  even  in 
later  writings  this  may  sometimes  be  the  only 
thought  conveyed  by  its  use.  But  that,  after  all, 
only  means  that  J"  was  always  regarded  as  a 
Being  of  awful  and  unapproachalde  majesty,  to  be 
feared  just  because  He  was  divine.  And  while  the 
history  of  the  idea  certainly  does  not  show  any 
abatement  of  the  sentiment  of  awe  due  to  J'  as  the 
Holy  One,  it  does  exhibit  an  advance  towards  the 
conception  of  Him  as  one  to  be  feared,  not  simply 
because  He  is  all-powerful,  but  because  of  His 
opposition  to  all  that  is  impure  and  sinful. 

There  are  three  main  aspects  of  deity  specially 
associated  with  the  term  '  holiness '   in  aifferent 

Sarts  of  the  OT  ;  and  all  of  these  might  without 
iificulty  be  derived  from  the  fundamental  sense  of 
unapproachahleness,  which  is  never  absent  from 
the  notion  of  J^s  holiness. 

(1)  The  negative  idea  of  unapproachableness 
readily  passes  over  into  the  positive  conceptions  of 
greatness,  power,  majesty,  and  the  like.  Of  all 
uses  of  the  word  this  is  the  most  widely  prevalent ; 
and  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  literature  we  find 
expressions  where  holiness  conveys  no  other  thought 
than  the  might  and  majesty  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
or  the  awe  and  fear  which  His  presence  inspires  in 
man.  This  appears,  e.g.,  in  the  words  of  the  men 
of  Beth-shemesh  already  cited  (1  S  6=«).  So  in 
Is  8"  to  '  sanctify  J " '  is  to  regard  Him  as  an  object  ; 
of  fear  and  dread.     In  Ex  15"  J"  is  extolled  as  * 

*  The  opinion  that  holiness  was  predicated  of  the  gods  as  '■ 

having  their  dwelling-place  in  hearen  does  not  appear  to  he  • 
well  founded. 

t  W.  R.  Smith,  Rd.  Sem.'i  p.  141.  ; 


'glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing 
wonders.'  In  the  Psalms  He  is  addressed  as 
'  terrible  out  of  his  holy  places '  (68*) ;  His  name 
is  '  holy  and  terrible '  (Ill») ;  'J*  is  great  in  Zion, 
and  exalted  above  all  the  peoples,'  therefore  they 
are  exhorted  to  praise  His  'great  and  terribfe 
name;  holy  is  it'  (99^').  This  conception  is 
specially  prominent  in  the  Bk.  of  Ezekiel,  where 
the  divine  holiness  appears  to  denote  no  other 
attribute  than  that  of  majesty,  exhibited  In  the 
exercise  of  Irresistible  power.  J'"s  '  holy  name '  Is 
synonymous  with  His  '  great  name '  (36^*,  cf.  v.^*) ; 
and  when  He  is  said  to  'sanctify  himself  (i.e. 
show  Himself  to  be  holy),  or  to  '  sanctify  his 
name,'  which  is  profaned  when  He  Is  forced  to 
conceal  any  of  His  divme  attributes,  the  meaning 
always  is  that  by  a  display  of  might  He  produces 
the  recognition  of  His  true  majesty  (36^**  3S^*- " 
20"  etc. ).  These  illustrations,  which  might  easily 
be  multiplied,  will  serve  to  show  how  largely  the 
usage  of  the  words  for  holiness  is  influenced  by 
the  majestic  and  awe-inspiring  side  of  the  divine 
nattire. 

(2)  The  priestly  Torah,  being  largely  occupied 
with  questions  of  cleanness  and  uncleanness,  was 
naturally  led  to  present  divinity  as  opposition  to 
aU  that  Is  Impure ;  and  hence  in  the  legal  books 
the  idea  of  holiness  approximates  to  that  of  physiecU 
purity  (cf .  Lv  1I««-  2(F>-  ^,  Ezk  43 '  • »  etc. ).  It  is  an 
undue  exaggeration  of  this  fact  that  has  led  some 
theologians  to  suppose  that  the  primary  significance 
of  holiness  is  purity  in  a  physical  sense,  or  freedom 
from  defect,  or  'normality  of  life'  (Diestel).  In 
reality  this  Is  but  one  manifestation  of  divinity 
(readily  Intelligible  as  a  modification  of  the  funda- 
mental conception  of  unapproachableness) ;  and 
although  it  Is  necessarily  emphasized  by  priestly 
writers,  it  is  altogether  inadequate  to  explain  the 
whole  range  of  meaning  covered  by  the  term 
'  holy.'  What  it  expresses  Is  J"'s  jealous  care  for 
the  purity  of  His  own  worship,  and  that,  again,  is 
probably  rooted  in  antagonism  to  the  worship  of 
heathen  deities  and  other  forms  of  superstition, 
especially  the  worship  of  dead  ancestors  (see  Lv 
19^,  Dt  l-i^etc).  The  most  characteristic  expres- 
sion of  the  idea  is  perhaps  in  the  striking  but 
somewhat  ditficult  sentence,  '  Be  ye  holy  :  for  I  am 
holy '  (Lv  11«  19^  20f ,  cf.  20^  2I«-S).  EWdently,  the 
holiness  of  Israel  is  there  conceived  as  in  some 
sense  a  reflexion  of  the  holiness  of  J",  for  it  is 
hardly  reasonable  to  take  the  word  '  holy '  in  two 
diverse  acceptations  in  the  two  members  of  the 
sentence.  WhUe  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
holiness  might  be  predicated  of  J",  and  many  also 
In  which  it  might  be  predicated  of  Israel,  there  are 
very  few  in  which  the  word  could  be  applied  to 
both.  At  aU  events,  in  such  a  connexion  the 
holiness  of  God  cannot  be  His  deity  in  general,  nor 
His  power  or  majesty,  but  must  mean  that  separa- 
tion from  Impurity  which  belongs  to  His  nature, 
and  is  to  be  reproduced  and  exhibited  in  the  life  of 
His  people.  Holiness  In  this  sense  Is  the  ruling 
principle  of  the  Levitical  legislation,  just  as 
ethical  righteousness  is  the  supreme  idea  of  pro- 
phecy. Although  the  expression  of  the  idea  occurs 
chiefly  in  later  writings  iesp.  Ezk  and  the  Priestly 
Code),  the  thought  itself  Is  undoubtedly  ancient, 
and  must  have  exercised  an  influence  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  notion  of  holiness. 

(3)  The  ethical  sense  of  the  divine  holiness  is 
most  clearly  to  be  discerned  in  some  parts  of  the 
prophetical  writings,  particularly  in  thdtee  of 
Isaiah.  To  the  prophets  J "  was  essentially  a  moral 
Being,  'of  too  pure  eyes  to  behold  evil'  (Hab  I'^), 
and  swift  to  resent  and  punish  the  iniquity  of 
His  people.  And  since  holiness  embrac^  every 
distinctive  attribute  of  Grodhead,  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that,  in  the  light  of  this  ethical   concep- 
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tion  of  God,  I  lie  \\(M(t  >li(Jiiiil  take  on  the  sense  of 
moral  perfecl  m  >-,  al  least  on  its  neffative  side  of 
opposition  to  liiiniaii  sin.  Accordinglj',  in  Am  2'' 
we  find  the  lioliiu  --^  of  J"'s  name  set  in  contrast  to 
the  immoral  jiract  ices  of  Ciuiiianiti-li  ln'atlienism 
which  liad  Ihch  introduced  into  the  religion  of 
Israel.  IL  may  be  objected  that  in  this  instance 
the  opposition  to  J"'s  holiness  lies  not  so  much  in 
the  immorality  of  the  custom  as  in  its  association 
with  the  worship  of  strange  god.s.  But,  even  if 
thai  be  true,  the  significance  of  the  allusion  is 
hardly  diminished.  The  fact  remains  that  a  rite 
consistent  with  the  godhead  of  other  thities  was 
inconsistent  Avith  the  holiness  oi'  .1  ,  and  the  only 
reason  that  can  be  assigned  foi-  tlie  dillerence  is 
that  J's  -dilhciid  or  holiness  inchuled  a  moral 
element  wiiich  jilmed  a  wide  ^ult  beiween  Him 
and  the  deities  ot  the  Semitic  pantheon.  In  the 
teaching  of  Isaiaii  t  he  thought  of  the  divine  holiness 
has  a  central  importance  which  it  possesses  in  that 
of  no  otixM-  ]>r()phet ;  and  it  is  there  also  that  the 
ethical  apt  <  t  of  the  idea  receives  the  fullest  ex- 
pression, in  his  inaugural  vision  the  great  fact 
impress(  il  on  his  mind  is  the  holiness  of  the  God  of 
Israel  (is  ti).  and  t his  perception  awakes  in  him  the 
con<ciou-ness,  not  merely  of  creatmely  inlirmity, 
but  oi  uncleanness  in  a  moral  sense,  as  adhering 
botli  to  himself  and  his  nation  (v.*).  The  con- 
nexion of  holiness  and  morality  is  again  expressed 
in  a  striking  manner  in  the  words  of  5^^  where  we 
read  that  'the  holy  God  sliall  sanctify  himself  in 
right eousnes.s,'  i.e.  He  shall  show  Himself  to  be 
holy  b,\  the  exercise  of  punitive  righteousness. 
But  iiiileed  Isaiah's  whole  conception  of  national 
sin  as  leliellion  ag.ainst  J"  and  ignorance  of  His 
character,  and  Ins  demand  that  J"  should  be  'held 
holy'  by  comjdiance  willi  His  revealed  will  (I'^S* 
8'''  •211-  etc.),  iiiijily  n  view  of  holiness  which  is 
proloundly  ethi<  a!  :  and  all  this  is  embraced  in  the 
divine  title  which  is  continually  on  his  lips,  'the 
Holy  One  of  Israel.'  There  is,  however,  no  pas- 
sage of  the  or  Avherc  it  can  be  supposed  that 
moral  purity  exhauststhe  ideaof  holiness.  Itnever 
appears  detached  iiom  the  underlying  thought  of 
majesty  and  iiowei-  ;  it  is,  in  short,  an  element  of 
holiness  as  conceived  l)y  the  prophets,  but  neither 
in  their  writines  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the 
litersitun"  doe>  it  supersede  the  vaguer  original 
meaning  of  the  word.  So  in  a  later  prophet  the 
words,  '  Thou  that  art  of  too  pure  eyes  to  behold 
evil,' etc.  (Ilab  P^i.  are  no  doubt  connected  with  the 
name  '  my  Holy  One  "  in  the  juevious  verse,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
complete  equivalent  of  that  phrase. 

There  are  some  other  applications  of  the  word 
which  fall  to  be  mentioned  here,  although  they  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  throw  any  additional  light  on 
its  meaning.  (1)  The  expression  Holy  Spirit  (wh. 
see),  so  frequent  in  NT,  occurs  in  OT  ouly  3  times 
(Ps  51",  Is  G3"").  In  such  a  eonnexidn  'holy' 
may  mean  niucli  or  little  ;  it  may  be  e(|ui\  alent  to 
' divinr  Spiiii  in  any  of  the  senses  in  which  lioli- 
ness  is  indicated  of  J",  or  it  may  describe  tlie 
Spirit  as  the  -oiiice  of  moral  purity  in  the  life  of 
the  consecrated  nation.  It  is.  jit  nil  events,  of 
some  import<ance  to  obsevv<'  that  "  tlie  divine  Spirit 
is  not  called  the /;o/'/ Sjiii  it  in  so  tar  as  it  is  the 
princiide  of  co<mical  lil'e.  but  oidy  in  >o  far  as  it 
works  in  the  'l'hcocrac\- "  (( )ehleri.  c'l  A  in/,  Is  nvG 
called  'holy  ones'  in  dob  .l'  I.')'',  I's  .s!)''\  Dn  8'^ 
etc.,  not  on  account  of  their  su]ierioi-  ]iurity  (see 
Job  4"*  l.^'"'),  but  .T^  ]iartakiM;^  of  the  di\iiie  nature 
('sonsoi'  ( lod  ■  'W.  l,a-tly.  Inn  mi.  as  tlie  dwell- 
ing-jdace  of  (lod,  i-  lrei|nentl\-  s|ioken  of  as  a  holy 
place  (Hab  2-^  Jer  -J.V  ,  1-  i;;;-  ,  7,,-  •_"  •,  ps  ll* 
20*  etc. ). 

MI.  Hf)iJNi>s  (i|-  Mi.N.  'I'he  or  aj. plications 
of   the  word    "holy     lo  human  pei>on^  ;ire  of  two 


kind-.  There  is  first  an  external  holiness,  \\  hicdi  con- 
sists mer(d_\' in  con.'-ecrat  ion  to  reli;^iou>  functions, 
and  does  not  ditl'er  m.ateiially  fiom  the  holiness  of 
things.  In  this  sen-i'  tin'  term  is  applied  to 
several  clas.ses  of  jnu.-oiis  in  Israel.  The  degraded 
beings  devoted  to  .sliameful  practices  in  the  Canaan- 
itish  sanctuaries  were  known  as  cr-p  ;ind  nv,^np 
(' holy  men' and  'holy  wonimi.  in  tok.-n  of  their 
dedication  to  the  sei\ice  of  the  -,,,1  ,m  -uddcss 
(Dt  23'*  etc.).  This,  of  course,  is  a  lieathen  usage, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  specifically  OT 
idea  of  sanctity.  Again,  suhHrrs  on  a  campaign 
are  consecrated  persons  (I  S  l'I  ■  "),  war  being  a 
religions  act  initiated  by  sacre<|  rites  (Is  13^,  Jer  6'* 
22'',  Mie3''  etc.).  The  ^":.n■;^'•;  are  holy  during 
the  period  covered  by  their  \()\v  ^.\uii  •'.  An 
otHcial  holiness  belongs  to  the /^/Z'  v/,v  nnil  Jj.vites, 
who  are  consecrated  to  J"  bv  >]"  ci.il  (ciemonies 
(Ex  'iO^""-,  Lv  S'--**  etc.),  and'  whom  Israel  is  en- 
joined to  'sanctify,'  i.e.  treat  as  sacio-^.met  persons 
(Lv  21*).  In  a  smnlar  sense  we  aic  i)robably  to 
understand  the  samtily  a-crilied  to  \\nt  pro2)}tct.s 
(2  K  4*,  Jer  !■'):  when  the  great  lady  of  Shunem 
s|ieaks  of  lOlisha  as  a  '  lioly  man  of  (lod."  she  is  not 
thinking  of  the  saintliness  of  his  c  haracter ;  he  is 
holy,  simjdy  as  one  who  stands  in  a  near  relation 
to  ( i od .  Finally,  the  attribute  of  holiness  j)ertains 
to  the  whole  people  of  Israel  as  a  nation  severed 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  consecrated  to  J" 
(Ex  198,  N^i  163- 0-7,  Dt  7"  11-  etc.),  and  hence  in- 
violable (Jer  2^).  In  this  sense  J"  speaks  of  Him- 
self frequently  as  the  'sanctilier'  (s'^np^)  of  Israel 
(Ezk  2012 '37-^'-,  Ex  '6V',  Lv  20'^-  etc.). 

But  this  outward  holine.ss  implies,  in  the  case  of 
persons,  the  observance  of  certain  rules,  compli- 
ance with  which  constitutes  sanctification  in  an 
active  and  sometimes  an  ethical  sense.  No  doubt, 
each  of  the  classes  enumerated  above  was  subject 
to  prescribed  rules  of  this  kind,  as  was  notably  the 
case  with  the  priests  and  Xazirites,  But  the  most 
important  developments  of  the  iilca  are  those  con- 
nected with  the  application  (jf  tlie  term  'holiness' 
to  the  religious  community  as  a  a\  hole.  J"  sancti- 
fies Israel  by  choosing  it  from  other  peoples  to  be 
His  familiar  people,  and  by  taking  u])  His  abode 
in  its  midst;  but  Israel  is  thus  bouml  to  sanctify 
itself,  by  conforming  to  the  requirements  that 
express  J"'s  holy  will  and  nature.  These  require- 
ments, as  we  have  already  seen,  were  mainly  ex- 
ternal and  ceremonial,  consistin.u  in  a\(>idanee  of 
occasions  of  physical  delilemenl.  lint  moral  pre- 
cepts are  also  included  (Lv  1!>,  eie.  ,  ;iMd  are 
expressly  embraced  in  the  formula,  ■  l!e  ye  holy: 
for  I  am  holy.'  The  holin(>ss  of  l>rael.  in  fact, 
had  to  be  maintained  by  olndience  to  the  entire 
Law  of  God  (Nu  15^")  ;  and,  in  so  far  vis  tiie  Law 
contains  a  summary  of  moral  duty,  the  conception 
of  holiness  has  an  ethical  significance.  It  is  true 
that  the  Law  recognizes  no  distinction  between 
the  moral  and  the  ceremonial,  and  to  that  extent 
its  teachin.u-  is  not  truly  ethical  in  our  -en-e  of  the 
word.  Still,  Avhere  holiner-s  is  pie.-ente.i  a>  an 
ideal  to  be  realized  in  conduet,  and  where  this 
ideal  is  connected  with  the  o-ential  holiness  of 
God  (as  in  the  phrase  just  (|uoti(l),  the  notion  is 
already  charged  with  ethical  meaning;  and  so  in 
the  spiritualrelieion  of  the  Ps.ilms  the  external 
element  disa]))iear-.  the  conditions  of  entrance  into 
J"'s  'holy  place'  being  de-cribiMl  in  terms  which 
are  exclusively  ethical  (I's  15. '-'t'K 

From  a  theolo,gical  point  of  \iew.  the  chief 
interest  of  the  OT  doctrine  of  holiness  lies  in  this 
progressive  spiritualizing  of  tlu'  iilea  under  the 
influence  of  an  expanding  ri'V(dation  of  God. 
Although  the  vaiiotis  steps  of  the  procos  are 
obscure,  the  fact  i^  certain  that  holiness  did  come 
to  be  conceived  more  and  more  a-^  a  moial  ciuality. 
It   is   probable    that    the    ethical    .-.spect   was  first 
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introduced  in  the  application  of  the  term  to  God, 
and  thence  transferred  to  the  holiness  He  re- 
quires in  His  worshippers.  In  OT  the  develop- 
ment is  arrested  at  a  certain  stage,  because  of 
the  material  associations  with  which  the  use  of  the 
word  was  invested.  One  step  remained  to  be  taken 
in  order  to  reach  the  full  Christian  sense  of  holi- 
ness, and  that  was  the  abrogation  of  the  cere- 
monial as  a  term  of  fellowship  with  God.  When 
our  Lord  enunciated  the  principle  that  a  man 
b  defiled,  not  by  what  enters  into  him,  but  by 
what  comes  out  of  him,  He  raised  religion  to  a  new 
level,  and  made  it  possible  to  liberate  the  moral 
essence  of  holiness  from  the  imperfections  which 
clung  to  it  throughout  the  older  dispensation. 

LiTERATi'RE. — The  modem  discussion  of  holiness  appears  to 
start  from  a  passa"«  in  Menken's  Anleitung  zutn  etgenenen 
i'nterricht  in  den  Wahrheiten  der  heil.  Schr.  (1S05,  Schriften, 
Bd.  vi.  pp.  4&-53).  His  obser\'ations  have  little  scientific  value, 
but  seem  to  have  aroused  interest  by  the  paradoxiiail  position, 
laid  down  with  hardly  an  attempt  at  proof,  that  holiness  means 
' self-humblinsf  love  and  grace'  on  the  part  of  God. — Diestel's 
paper  (in  JDTh,  1359,  pp.  3-63),  thoug^h  in  some  resx»ects 
arbitrary  and  one-sided,  is  a  far  more  adequate  treatment  of 
the  subject.  His  chief  results  are  these  two  :  (1)  that,  inform, 
holiness  is  always  a  relative  idea,  Israel  being  holy  as  belong- 
ing to  J",  and  conversely  J"  being  holy  as  belonging  to  Israel, 
in  the  covenant  relation  ;"  and  (2)  that  the  content  of  the  notion 
has  to  be  determined  from  the  conditions  of  the  covenant  as  laid 
down  by  the  Law,  the  ruling  principle  of  which  Diestel  finds 
to  be  'normality  of  life.' — Baudissin's  elaborate  monograph 
{Studien  zur  semitigchen  Religionggeschiehte,  1878,  ii.  pp. 
3-142)  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  criticism  of  these 
and  other  views  of  earlier  writers.  It  contains  an  invaluable 
and  apparently  exhaustive  collection  of  the  OT  material,  and 
for  thoroughness  of  treatment  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  most  important  result,  in  the  judgment  of  Noldeke  {LCBl, 
1879,  Xo.  12,  col.  361  f.),  is  the  conclusive  demonstration  that 
throughout  the  OT  the  ideas  of  holiness  and  purity  remain  dis- 
tinct. See  further  the  OT  Theolojies  of  Oehler,  Schultz,  Dill- 
mann,  Marti,  and  Bennett ;  Kuenen,  Religion  of  Israel  (i.  43  ff. 
[Eng.  tr.]) ;  Duhm,  Theol.  der  Propheten,  168  ff.;  Smend,  Alttest. 
RelTgionsgeichichte,  333 ff.;  W.  E.  Smith,  OTJC^  228,  364,  377, 
Prophets  of  IsraeP,  224 ff.,  424,  RS^  140  ff.,  151ff.,446ff.  ;  the 
arts,  in  Schenkel,  Bibellex.,  and  Herzog,  PRE-  (by  DelitsBch) ; 
Chevne's  Xote  in  Origin  of  the  Pgalter,  331  f.,  and  Davidson's  in 
Ezelciel  (Camb.  Bible),  xxxix  f.  J.  SkIXNER. 

HOLINESS  IX  NT.— The  study  of  the  NT  con- 
ception of  holiness  must  proceed  mainly  from  a 
consideration  of  the  following  terms  :  ayioj,  ayiaa- 
/i6r,  ayioTtjs,  ciyiwavvrj.  Besides  this  group  of  words 
denoting  holy  or  holiness,  we  have  in  NT  iepbs, 
5<nos,  ffe/xv6s,  ayvos,  and  their  cognates.  It  is  the 
word  ayios  and  its  kindred  terms  which  express 
the  characteristic  NT  idea  of  holiness.  In  order 
to  define  and  illustrate  this  idea  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  the  meaning  and  use  of  terms  synonym- 
ous with  ayio^,  so  that  the  significance  of  the  latter 
may  be  set  in  the  clearer  light. 

Etymologically,  Ufi;  is  believed  to  signify  vigorous  or  strong. 
The  word  thus  naturally  denotes,  in  classic  usag^,  that  which  is 
associated  with  the  gods,  that  which  belongs  to  them,  or  that 
which  is  divine.  It  thus  approaches  Si'U;  in  meaning.  The  word 
is  commonly  applied,  not  to  persons,  but  to  things,  which  are 
Upa.  because  they  originate  with  the  gods,  belong  to  them,  or 
are  bestowed  by  "them.  The  term  is  applied  to  men  when  it  is 
desired  to  designate  them  as  having  special  relation  to  the  gods, 
or  as  being  under  their  protection.  Kings  and  persons  who  are 
initiated  into  the  mjsteries  are  sometimes  called  Upii  in  this 
sense.  The  term  Upi;  thus  denoted  an  external  rather  than  an 
internal  and  moral  relation  to  the  gods.  It  did  not  imply  excel- 
lence. It  meant  sacred  in  the  sense  of  inviolable,  entitled  to 
reverence,  but  did  not  bear  the  meaning  whifh  we  attach  to  the 
terms  morally  pure  and  holy.  While  in  XT  the  word  has  higher 
associations  because  of  the  circle  of  religious  ideas  with  which  it 
is  there  connected,  it  retains  clear  traces  of  its  history.  It 
emphasizes  an  outer  rather  than  an  inner  and  spiritual  relation 
with  God.  The  word  occurs  as  an  adjective  but  twice.  In 
1  Co  913  „'  TO,  Upk  ipyxliuiau  is  a  periphrasis  for  the  priests. 
Ti  i't/w,  res  saerce,  are  the  rites  of  the  Levit.  cultus.  These 
rites  are  sacred  because  their  performance  is  an  act  of  divine 
worship.  In  2  Ti  3is  (as  also  in  Philo  and  Jos.)  Upk  ypduuxrec  is 
the  OT.  These  writings  are  regarded  as  iipi  because  di\-inely 
inspired  and  teaching  di\-ine  truth.  The  use  of  words  cognate 
with  iipii  in  XT  agrees  with  that  of  Upe^.  Thus  lipii;  is  a 
priest ;  Upat  designates  the  temple-enclosure  ;  Upii-j^ot  (1  Co  lO^S) 
denotes  something  which  has  been  offered  in  sacrifice  ;  and 
UpvzptTii!  (Tit  23)  means  bentting  sacred  things  or  places, 
'  reverent  in  demeanour'  (RT).    It  will  be  seen  that  this  whole 


group  of  words  designates  ideas  and  relations  which  are  more 
distinctively  characteristic  of  OT  than  of  NT,  Itpit  in  this  sense 
having  been  token  over  from  the  LXX,  where  it  abounds  in  1  Es 
and  the  Books  of  JIaccabees. 

The  word  •«-<««  means  pioiu,  godly.  It  is  the  nearest  Gr. 
equivalent  of  the  Lat.  sanctus  and  of  the  Heb.  i*:n.  In  its 
classic  use  it  commonly  denoted  what  was  consecrated  by  law 
or  custom,  whether  of  the  gods  or  of  men.  In  XT,  however,  it 
has  a  distinctively  religious  significance,  and  means  consecrated 
to  God,  pure,  holy,  pious.  The  XT  use  of  o<r«f,  irtiry,!  may  be 
seen  in  such  {lassages  as  He  7^,  where  Christ,  as  High  Priest,  is 

described  as  onu,  ixcum,  auixtTtt,  ztyttpiru.itoi  ec7«  TMr  iiijuip- 

TuXMt ;  Lk  1"3,  where  the  people  of  God  are  spoken  of  as  sen-- 
ing  Him  t>  ininiri  xai  iixajtc-Ctri ;  and  Eph  4*'^,  where  the  new 
man  is  said  to  be  created  according  to  God  i>  ItxaicrCtri  xai 
irtirr.ri  tr,}  ikiiVu'tts.  In  both  classic  and  XT  U-sage  this  group 
of  words  is  commonly  associated  with  iixxi»i  and  its  cognates. 
In  the  LXX  «  'imt  t»S  flwu  is  a  frequent  designation  of  God's 
true  worshippers.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  holiness,  in  the 
sense  of  irt»-rr.;,  includes  especially  what  is  designated  by  the 
words  reverence,  piety,  Frommigkeit. 

liutcf  properly  means  deserving  of  reverence  or  awe,  and  in 
classic  usage  is  applied  both  to  the  gods  and  to  men.  It  is  even 
used  of  things,  in  the  sense  of  grand,  magnijieent,  impressive. 
In  XT  rtu.ti;  denotes  deserving  of  reverence,  honourable.  It  is 
once  applied  to  deeds,  Ph  4^  (RV  '  honourable '),  and  three  times 
to  persons,  1  Ti  3S-  u,  Tit  2^,  in  all  of  which  cases  RV  renders 
grave.  In  like  manner  RV  renders  riuto-nfn  gravity  in  all  three 
ftassages  in  which  it  occurs,  1  Ti  2-  3'*,  Tit  V.  The  word  signifies 
something  more  than  gravity ;  it  suggests  dignity  or  worth.  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  cifnirvii  designates  but  a  secondary 
aspect  of  the  XT  idea  of  holiness. 

Ayyc;,  ayti-n;  mean  piire,  purity.  In  LXX  these  words  refer 
to  ceremonial  purity.  In  XT  they  refer  to  freedom  from  moral 
faults  in  general,  and  esp.  to  freedom  from  carnal  sins.  In  one 
passage  iyti;  is  applied  to  CSod  (1  Jn  33).  The  characteristic 
use  of  the  word  is  seen  in  pa-ssages  like  2  Co  112,  xit  25.  'Ayiii 
represents  an  aspect  of  holiness,  but  only  in  a  limited  and 
negative  way.  Even  the  idea  of  moral  purity  is  inadequate  to 
represent  the  full  content  of  the  Christian  conception  of  holiness. 

The  characteristic  NT  word  for  holy  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  ayioi.  It  is  the  nearest  Gr.  equivalent 
of  the  Heb.  c'iip,  and  is  the  common  renrlering  of 
that  word  in  the  LXX.  It  is  probably  from  the 
same  root  as  ayvos  (Lat.  scicr^-],  and  the  fundamental 
meaning  of  the  two  words  is  nearly  the  same. 
"Ayios,  however,  which  is  a  rare  word  in  classic 
Greek,  appears  to  have  diverged  from  a-p'os  in  the 
direction  of  a  moral  and  religious  conception  of 
holiness.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  funda- 
mental idea  which  underlies  the  word  is  that  of 
separation,  and  that  its  moral  signification  there- 
fore is  :  separation  from  sin,  and  so,  consecration  to 
God.  The  Christian  use  of  the  word  lifted  it  into 
accord  with  the  highest  ethical  conceptions,  and 
gave  it  the  idea  of  separateness  from  the  sinful 
world,  harmony  with  God,  the  absolutely  good 
Being,  moral  perfection.  Thus  07105  is,  above  all 
things,  a  qualitative  and  ethical  term.  It  refers 
chiefly  to  character,  and  lays  emphasis  upon  the 
demands  which  that  which  is  sacred  (iepoy)  in  the 
highest  sense  makes  upon  conduct. 

It  is  necessary  briefly  to  refer  to  the  LXX  use 
of  this  word,  and  to  the  circle  of  OT  ideas  which 
it  represents.  We  find  that  aytos  is  predicated  of 
God  as  the  absolutely  perfect  One,  and  of  men 
and  things  so  far  as  they  are  devoted  to  Him,  and, 
as  we  may  say,  in  some  way  identified  >\'ith  Him. 
Israel,  e.g.,  was  an  idvos  ayiov  because  God's 
peculiar  possession.  Men  are  called  upon  to 
sanctifv  themselves,  that  is,  to  cleanse  themselves 
from  all  defilement,  to  forsake  sin,  and  to  come 
into  harmony  of  life  with  God.  So  men  may 
sanctify  things  by  regarding,  treating,  or  using 
them  as  sacred,  that  is,  by  associating  them  with 
God's  perfection.  The  basis  of  this  demand  upon 
men  that  they  be  holy  is  the  obligation  to  be  like 
God  :  '  Ye  shall  be  holy  :  for  I  the  Lord  your  God 
am  holy'  (Lv  19^).  Now  this  holiness,  as  seen  in 
OT,  seems  to  wear  a  twofold  aspect.  It  compre- 
hends both  '  the  goodness  and  the  severity  of  God.' 
It  issues  both  in  redemption  and  in  judgment. 
These  two  aspects  of  the  divine  holiness  appear 
continually  in  inseparable  connexion  and  inter- 
play. '  Holiness  in  the  OT)  is  the  perfect  purity  of 
God,  which  in  and  for  itself  excludes  all  fellowship 
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with  the  world,  and  can  only  establish  a  relation- 
ship of  free,  electing  love,  whereby  it  asserts  itself 
in  the  sanctification  of  God's  people,  their  cleans- 
ing and  redemption  ;  therefore  "  tlie  purity  of  God 
manifesting  itself  in  atonement  and  redemption, 
and  correspondingly  in  judgment'"  (Cremer,  Bib.- 
Thcol.  Lex.  S.V.). 

It  is  evident  that  fl-yioy  and  its  kindred  words 
are  best  adapted  to  represent  the  NT  idea.  They 
express  something  more  and  higher  than  Upoi, 
sacred,  outwardly  associated  with  God  ;  something 
more  than  fiatoj,  reverent,  pious ;  something  more 
than  ffffivos,  worthy,  honourable ;  something  more 
than  a-fvos,  pure,  free  from  dcjilcment.  'Ayioi  is 
more  positive,  more  comprehensive,  more  elevated, 
more  purely  ethical  and  spiritual.  It  is  character- 
istically Godlikeness,  and  in  the  Christian  system 
Godlikeness  signifies  completeness  of  life. 

The  words  iyjef  and  iyiaju*  occur  very  fref^ueiitly  in  NT. 
The  three  nouns  {kyia.a-fj.i;,  iyii-nK,  kyivrCtvi),  which  are  kindred 
to  them,  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  most  common 
among  these  tliree  nouns,  ii.yi»<riAs,  is  found  ten  times  (1  Th 
4S.  4.  7,  2  Th  '-'",  Ro  Gi»-  22,  1  Co  130,  i  Ti  2i»,  He  1214,  1  P  12).  In 
five  instances  it  is  rendered  in  AV  holiness,  and  in  five  sanctifi- 
eation.  In  IIV  it  is  unifonnly  rendered  s(inc<//lcation.  'Ayiirr.! 
occurs  twice  (2  Co  112,  He  121"),  and  is  rendered  holiness  in  both 
AV  and  RV.  'Aymc-Cyri  occurs  three  times  (1  Th  313,  Ro  1^, 
2  Co  71),  and  is  tr.  in  both  VSS  holiness.  'Ayiirr,t  (sanctitas), 
ityiurCtri  (saiictiltido),  iyia.irf/.M  {sanctiftcatio),  denote  the  quality, 
the  state,  the  process,  respectively  (Lightfoot,  Notes,  p.  49). 
'Oeiifxt  occurs  twice  (Lk  175,  Eph  4^^),  and  is  rendered  holiness 
in  both.  AV  renders  t'jri^tia.  (piety)  in  Ac  312  holiness,  RV 
godliness. 

Let  US  next  illustrate  the  use  of  the  group  of 
words  under  review,  directing  special  attention  to 
the  fifteen  passages  in  whicii  the  nouns  denoting 
holiness  are  used.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
anything  distinctive  in  the  use  of  the  words  by  the 
different  NT  writers.  We  shall  therefore  have  no 
occasion  to  treat  the  NT  books  separately.  We 
find  H-yiot  applied  to  God  in  Jn  17"  :  '  Holy  Father, 
keep  them  in  thy  name  which  thou  hast  given 
me,  etc. ,  where  God,  as  the  One  who  is  absolutely 
good — wholly  separate  from  all  that  is  sinful  and 
wrong — is  besought  to  guard  from  evil  those  whom 
He  has  given  to  His  Son.  The  idea  closely 
resembles  that  which  is  found  in  17-'' :  '  0  righteous 
(SiVaios)  Father,  the  world  knew  thee  not,  but  I 
knew  thee,'  etc.  The  idea  of  God's  righteousness 
here  appears  to  be  the  (juality  which  prevents  Him 
from  passing  the  sjime  judgment  upon  Christ's  dis- 
ciples as  He  passes  upon  the  sinful  world.  It  is 
the  equitableness  of  God.  In  both  cases  the  attri- 
bute of  God  which  is  referred  to  is  not  the  forensic 
or  retributive  element  in  the  divine  nature,  but 
God's  moral  self-consistency,  His  justice  to  His  own 
equity.  In  Rev  4^  God  is  addressed  as  '  Holy, 
Holy,  Holy,'  because  He  is  worthy  of  all  praise  and 
honour.  His  holiness  is  His  supreme  and  absolute 
excellence. 

The  term  holy  is  constantly  applied  throughout 
NT  to  the  divine  Spirit.  As  proceeding  from  God, 
as  the  bearer  of  revelation,  and  as  the  mediator  of 
spiritual  life,  the  Spirit  is  pre-eminently  holy.  It 
is  the  special  function  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  make 
holy  the  souls  of  those  in  whom  He  dwells.  This 
conception  of  tlie  Spirit's  nature  and  function  is 
not  prominent  in  O  T,  where  the  Spirit  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  name  for  the  power  or  presence  of 
God.  There  He  bestows  strength  upon  heroes, 
skill  upon  artificers,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
divine  will  upon  prophets.  The  designation  of 
the  Spirit  as  Holy  accords  entirely  with  the  NT 
idea  of  the  sanctifying  function  of  the  Spirit,  and 
the  hallowing  of  the  people  of  God  by  inward 
consecration  to  Him.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  con- 
ceived of  as  revealing  the  inner  nature  and  essen- 
tial goodness  of  God,  and  as  accomplishing  the 
transformation  of  men  into  His  moral  likeness. 
Hence  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit  represents 


the  acme  of  wickedness.  It  is  hatred  of  supreme 
and  absolute  goodness.  It  despises  the  perfect 
l)urity  and  unselfish  love  which  dwelt  in  Him  to 
whom  God  gave  the  Spirit  without  measure,  and 
thus  treats  perfect  goodness  as  if  it  were  evil. 
Such  a  state  of  mind  involves  complete  moral 
obduracy.  In  this,  and  not  in  the  limitation  of 
the  divine  mercy,  lies  the  impossibility  of  its  for- 
giveness.   See  further  Holy  Spirit. 

With  special  appropriateness  is  Christ,  as  the 
Son  and  llevealer  of  God  and  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind  from  sin,  designated  as  holy.  He  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  OT  picture  of  the  true  and  faith- 
ful servant  of  J".  He  is  accordingly  spoken  of 
as  God's  '  holy  servant '  (6  B,yi.o%  vah,  Ac  4*'),  by 
whom  He  accomplishes  His  gracious,  saving  pur- 
poses. So  evil  spirits  are  representied  as  recog- 
nizing in  Jesus  '  the  Holy  One  of  God,'  the  long- 
promised  Messiah,  the  Messenger  of  the  divine 
mercy,  and  the  Conqueror  of  Satan. 

Christians  are  frequently  designated  as  Siyioi, 
holy  ones,  saints.  They  are  su<!h  as  the  elect  or 
beloved  of  God,  who  by  faith  and  love  have 
entered  into  fellowship  with  Him,  and  who  by 
obedience  to  His  will  and  by  purity  of  life  have 
become  conformed  to  the  image  of  His  Son.  St. 
Paul  speaks  of  believers  as  kXtjtoI  dyioi  (1  Co  P), 
saints  by  a  divine  call,  in  the  same  sense  as  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  a  KXrp-bi  a.v6<xTo\os  (Ro  P),  an 
apostle  wlio  became  such  by  having  presented  to 
him,  and  by  accepting,  a  divine  commission.  Esp. 
are  men  represented  as  holy  M-hen  they  have  been 
made  the  special  instruments  of  the  divine  will 
and  have  been  taken  into  close  fellowship  with 
God  in  the  work  of  revelation  and  redemption. 
In  this  sense  the  prophets  are  designated  {ace.  to 
the  common  reading)  as  '  holv  men  of  God,'  ol  &yioi 
deov  AvOpuTToi  (2  P  1'-').  In  like  manner,  the  '  holy 
prophets'  declared  the  divine  purpose  to  restore 
all  things  through  the  Messiah  (Ac  3-^).  So  the 
'  mystery  of  Christ,'  viz.  that  the  gospel  was  for 
the  Gentiles,  was  made  known  to  God's  'holy 
apostles  and  prophets  in  the  Spirit'  (Eph  3'). 

In  a  secondary  sense  impersonal  objects  are 
spoken  of  as  holy.  The  ways  and  means  whereby 
God  reveals  and  accomplishes  His  will  are  holy, 
because  they  are  associated  with  Him  who  is  pre- 
eminently holy  and  are  instrumental  in  the  sancti- 
fication  of  men.  Thus  the  gracious  call  which 
God  in  the  gospel  addresses  to  men — inviting  them 
to  receive  a  wholly  unmerited  .salvation — is  a  holy 
calling,  kXtjo^is  ayla  (2  Ti  P).  The  Messianic  pro- 
mise given  in  OT  times  was  a  holy  covenant,  Sia- 
e-fiKt)  ayla.  (Lk  1^-).  The  OT  Scriptures  are,  by 
reason  of  the  sacredness  of  their  contents  and 
their  disclosure  of  the  divine  will  and  purpose, 
holy  ivritings,  ypacfial  ^7101  (Ro  1"). 

We  turn  now  to  tlie  group  of  nouns  denoting 
holiness.  'Ayiaa-/j.6s  would  properly  denote  the  act 
of  sanctifying,  tA  ayid^eiv,  and  something  of  this 
active  meaning  is  preserved  in  2  Tli  2" :  *  God 
chose  J70U  from  the  beginning  unto  salvation  in 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit'  {iv  ayiafffii^  wyeifiaros), 
tliat  is,  in  sanctification  wrought  by  the  Spirit ; 
cf.  1  P  12 :  '  in  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  etc. 
The  active  force  of  the  word  may  also  be  observed, 
although  in  a  somewhat  dill'erent  form,  in  1  Th  4'  : 
*  For  this  is  the  will  of  God,  even  your  sanctifica- 
tion,' etc.  The  will  of  God  is  this :  that  He  may 
accomplish  your  sanctification.  In  1  Co  1^  Christ 
is  called  our  'sanctification,'  in  the  sense  that  He 
is  tlie  cause  or  ground  of  our  sanctification. 

In  most  cases  in  NT,  however,  ayiaa/xd^  denotes 
the  ellect  or  result  of  d7idfen'.  (See,  however, 
Sanday-Headlam's  note  on  Ro  G^s).  In  1  Th  4*- '  it 
denotes  the  sphere  of  holy  action  in  opposition  to 
the  sphere  of  lustful  desire.  In  Ro  6'*  ayiacrtibi 
stands  opposed  to  dvo/xla.     These  terms  denote  the 
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ends  to  which  the  members  are  devoted  in  the 

sinful  and  in  the  Christian  life  respectively.     In 

the  latter  the  members  are  presented  as  servants 

to  righteousness  unto  the  end  of  sanctihcation  {tit 

i     a.yiaafx6r).     Similarly,  in  v.'^  Christians  are  said  to 

i     have  their  fruit  unto  sanctiiication  {fit  1x7.),  that 

is,  to  attain  it  as  the  result  and  reward  of  their 

life.     In  these  passages  from  1  Th  and  Ro,  sancti- 

fication  is  particularly  set  in  contrast  to  carnal 

lust,  although  its  nature  is  not  limited  by  that 

!     contrast.     In  1  Ti  2^*  sanctification  is  contemplated 

j     as  a  virtue,  or  as  the  Christian's  normal  state, 

and  is  correlated  with  faith  and  love.     In  He  12" 

'  the  sanctification '  (the  definite  article  used  only 

here  and  in  1  Th  4')  is  the  Christian  character,  the 

goal  of  Christian  effort,  the  preparation  for  the 

presence  of  God  :  *  Pursue  after  the  sanctification 

without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,'  that  is, 

enter  into  blessed  fellowship  with  Christ. 

'Ayidrtis  is  used  (ace.  to  the  most  probable  read- 
ing) in  2  Co  1^'  in  ref .  to  St.  Paul's  manner  of  life  at 
Corinth,  to  the  uprightness  of  M'hich  his  conscience 
bears  witness.  It  is  here  correlated  ^^-ith  the  sin- 
cerity or  purity  {fi\iKpiveia)  which  Grod  eflects  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Here  holiness  designates  the  life 
and  character  which  the  grace  of  God  producee. 
In  the  one  other  passage  where  the  word  is  used 
(He  12i*>)  it  is  applied  to  God.  Earthly  parents, 
says  the  author,  chasten  their  children  with  wrong 
or  imperfect  motives,  or  to  secure  some  temporary 
good,  but  God  chastens  His  children  for  their 
highest  final  good,  that  they  may  be  'partakers 
of  his  holiness'  (ets  t6  fierdXa^eip  rrjs  a-yiimfrm 
aiVoC),  that  is,  that  they  may  be  transformed  into 
moral  likeness  to  Himself,  and  become  partakers 
in  His  own  eternal  nature  (cf.  2  P  1*).  This  passage 
carries  us  to  a  higher  point  than  do  those  pre- 
viously examined,  in  that  it  represents  the  holy 
nature  of  God  as  the  type  and  goal  of  all  perfection 
in  man. 

' Ar(iw<Tvpjj  is  twice  used  of  the  moral  purity,  the 
God-like  character,  which  the  gospel  requires  and 
imparts :  1  Th  3"  '  To  the  end  he  may  stablish 
your  hearts  in  holiness  before  our  God,'  etc.,  that 
IS,  in  the  possession  of  that  holy  life  which  will 
be  acceptable  to  Christ  at  His  coming;  and  2 Co  7* 
'  Perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God,'  that  is,  per- 
fectly illustrating  in  character  the  holy  life  which 
comports  with  reverence  for  Gkni.  In  Ro  1*  the 
word  occurs  in  a  description  which  St.  Paul  is 
giving  of  the  Son  of  God,  'who,'  he  says,  'was 
bom  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh, 
who  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead.'  Here  the  phrase  icard  rvevfia 
a.yiu<nnn]s  stands  in  evident  contrast  to  the  phraise 
Kara  ffdpKa.  The  phrase  probably  means :  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  that  is.  His  inner,  essential  life, 
which  is  characterized  by  holiness.  If  this  is  the 
meaning,  then  aytbxxivTjs  expresses  the  quality  of 
Christ's  spiritual  nature.  He  is  par  Eminence  holy. 
He  is  in  absolute  accord  with  God. 

We  may  sum  up  our  results  thus :  In  the  abso- 
lute sense  God  alone  is  holy,  and  His  holiness  is 
the  ground  of  the  requirement  of  holiness  in  His 
creatures  (1  P  P*).  Holiness  is  the  attribute  of 
God,  according  to  which  He  wills  and  does  only 
that  which  is  morally  good.  In  other  words,  it 
is  the  perfect  harmony  of  His  will  with  His  perfect 
ethical  nature.  But  the  di\-ine  holiness  is  not  to 
be  thought  of  as  a  mere  passive,  quiescent  state. 
It  is  an  active  impulse,  a  forthgoing  energy.  In 
Gods  holiness,  that  is,  in  the  expression  of  His 
perfect    ethical    nature.    His    self  -  revelation    is 

f rounded.      Xay,   creation  itself,   as  well  as  re- 
emption,  would  be  inconceivable  apart  from  the 
divine  holiness,  the  energizing  of  God's  absolutely 

good  \VTill. 
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By  some  theologians  holiness  and  lore  are  identi- 
fied. More  commonly  they  are  sharply  distin- 
guished— holiness  being  regarded  as  the  self-pre- 
servative or  retributive  attribute  of  God,  and  fcve 
as  His  beneficent,  self -imparting  attribute.  To 
discuss  this  subject  here  would  cany  us  too  far. 
It  seems  clear,  at  least,  from  otir  investigation, 
that  holiness  and  love  represent  closely  kindred 
conceptions,  and  that  there  is  an  inner  harmony 
between  them.  They  are  the  two  words  which 
best  express  God's  moral  perfection,  and  the  difler- 
ence  between  them  seems  rather  formal  than  real. 
At  any  rate,  in  their  application  to  men,  they 
seem  to  express,  better  than  any  other  words,  the 
highest  aims  of  human  life  and  the  most  compre- 
hensive obligation  of  Gkxl's  perfect  law.  See, 
further,  the  preceding  art.,  and  art.  Holy  Spirit. 

LrTEKATTKE. — Studies  of  tbe  words  in  Cremei's  Bib.  TheoL 
Lex.  and  Trench  ST  Syn. ;  art. '  Heiligkeit '  in  SchenkeTs  Kb. 
Lex.  and  in  Herxog's  RE;  Isael,  Der  Begriff  d.  HeiKgkeU  «m 
ST ;  Sanday-Hpadlam,  Soman*  on  13- 1  and  the  literature  there 
cited.  G.  B.  STE^•EXS. 

HOLM  TREE.— The  name  of  this  tree  occurs  in 
Is  44'^  KV  as  the  equivalent  of  rirya.  The  holm  is 
prob.  not  the  tree  there  intended  (see  Cypress). 

It  occurs  abo  in  Sus  v.*®.  Two  evergreen  oaks, 
both  growing  in  Pal.  and  Syria,  Quercus  Ilex,  L., 
and  Q.  coccifera,  L.,  are  prob.  included  under  the 
LXX  rfipoz,  which  is  the  orig.  for  holm  tree.  The 
former  is  a  low  tree,  growing  along  the  coast  and 
the  foot  Mils  of  the  maritime  ranges.  The  latter 
is  one  of  the  stateliest  trees  of  the  East.  Its  comns 
is  often  quite  splierical,  and  sometimes  40  to  50  ft. 
in  diameter.  The  trunk  not  infrequently  attains 
a  diameter  of  6  ft.  The  leaf  of  both  species  is 
smaller  than  that  of  the  holly,  but  resembles  it  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  evergreen,  of  a  rich  glossy  green, 
and  usually  mth  spiny  teeth,  though  some  of  the 
varieties  have  nearly  entire  leaves.     It  is  from  the 
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resemblance  of  its  leaf  to  the  holly  (Old  English 
hoUen)  that  it  obtained  its  name  of  holm.  For  the 
plav  on  the  words  rpiyoi  and  rpiaai  see  SUSANKA. 

'f  he  holm  oak  is  the  tree,  par  excellence,  around 
which  are  giouped  the  superstitions  of  the  Orientals. 
One  or  more  grand  specimens  are  sure  to  be  planted 
'  over  the  vxlys  or  tombs  of  the  Moslem  saints. 
;  Abraham's  Oak  is  of  this  species.  The  dense  mass 
:  of  dark  foliage  gives  to  these  fine  old  trees  an 
i  aspect  of  solidity  possessed  by  no  others  in  the 
•  East.  The  Druses  and  other  sects  often  hang 
j  bits  of  rag  on  their  lower  branches  as  a  votive 
!  oflFering.  A  tree  so  decorated  is  called  umm-esh- 
'  sheratit,  i.e.  mother  of  rags.     Such  trees  have  prob- 
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ably  existed  from  time  immemorial  on  the  '  high 
places.'    See  Oak.  G.  E.  Post. 

HOLOFERNES  ('0\o<f,^pvni).—The  arch-enemy  of 
the  Jews,  assassinated  before  Bethulia  (i.e.  Jeru- 
salem) by  Judith,  who  thus  saved  her  nation.  In 
Jth  2*  H.  is  called  '  the  chief  captain  of  the  army 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.'  In  the  Midrash  he  is  called 
'  king  of  Javan,'  *  and  takes  the  place  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. It  is  obvious  that  no  one  in  the  days  of 
the  historical  Nebuch.  could  have  borne  the  name 
and  played  the  part  of  H.  as  described  in  Judith. 
There  was  an  Oronliernes  king  of  tiie  Cappadocians 
in  B.C.  158  ff.,  who  was  a  friend  of  Demetrius 
Soter,  and  supported  the  latter  in  his  unjustifiable 
claims  as  against  Ariarathes  v.,  king  of  the 
Cappadocians  (Polyb.  iii.  5.  2,  ed.  Schweighauser). 
Hence  the  Jews  might  know  about  Orophernes  as 
the  friend  of  their  great  enemy,  and  might  repre- 
sent him  as  he  is  represented  in  Judith.  This 
would  make  the  date  of  the  book  about  B.C.  150. 
See  Hicks,  Jonrn,  Hellcn.  Studies,  vi.  1885,  pp. 
261-274.  The  form  'Opo<pepv7]f  is  found  on  corns 
discovered  at  Pirene,  and  in  two  inscriptions  found 
on  amphora-handles  (Knidos);  see  Dumont,  Inscrip- 
tions cdramiques,  Paris,  1872,  p.  329,  No.  9,  and  p. 
388,  No.  7.  The  same  form  is  given  by  late 
classical  authors,  e.g.  Polyb.  xxxii.  20.  4,  xxxiii. 
12.  §  2,  3,  9  ;  Aelian,  Var.  Hist.  ii.  41,  ed.  Hercher  ; 
Diod.  Sic.  xxxi.  cc.  32  and  34 ;  fluctuating  with 
'OXo-  and  'OXo-,  e.g.  Appian,  Bell.  Syr.  p.  118,  ed. 
Stephan.  1592 ;  Diod.  Sic.  xxxi.  19.  §  2,  7,  ed. 
Miiller.  If  '0\o<p€pvT]i  is  the  original  form,  6\o- 
will  be  Greek —' destroying '  (cf.  6\oepyrii),  and 
-<t>epvr)%,  Persian  =' brilliance,  majesty,' cf.  Pheren- 
dates,  Pharnacos,  Artaphernes ;  the  root  fra  = 
'shine.'  The  form  'Opo<j>.  will  then  represent  the 
Persian  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  'Q\o(j>.  The 
aspirated  'OXocp  is  due  to  confusion  with  compounds 
in  6\o-.  The  Vulg.  form  Holofemes  is  aspirated 
as  in  Jliob,  Heather,  Hierusalem,  etc. 

Dante  introduces  Holofemes  in  Purgatorio  xii. 
59  as  one  of  the  instances  of  defeated  pride  in  the 
Circle  of  the  Proud.  The  following  famous  repre- 
sentations of  Judith  and  Holofemes  in  art  may  be 
; noted :  Botticelli,  in  the  Uflizi,  Florence  (see 
luskin,  Mornings  in  Florence,  ch.  3) ;  Michael 
Anselo,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel ;  Cristoforo  Allori, 
in  tne  Pitti ;  Paris  Bordone  ;  Guido,  in  the  Spada 
Gallery,  Rome ;  Donatello,  statue  in  the  Loggia 
dei  Lanzi,  Florence. 

Literature. — Scholz,  Das  Buck  Jttdith,  Wiirzburg,  1896. 

G.  A.  Cooke. 
HOLON  diVh).— 1.  A  city  of  Judah  in  the  Hebron 
hUls,  given  to  the  Levites,  Jos  15'^  2P'.     In  the 

farallel  passage  1  Ch  6'^  [Heb.*^]  it  is  called  Hilen. 
t  is  noticed  with  Debir,  and  probably  lay  W.  or 
S.W.  of  Hebron.  The  ruin  Beit  AUla,  in  the 
lower  hills  west  of  Hebron,  would  be  a  suitable 
site.  See  SWP  vol.  iii.  sh.  xxi.  2.  A  city  of 
Moab  near  Heshbon,  Jer  48^^.  Its  site  has  not 
been  recovered.  C.  R.  Conder. 

HOLYDAY.— '  That  kept  holyday'is  the  tr"  in 
Ps  42*  of  JJin,  ptcp.  of  J^ri  '  to  make  a  pilgrimage,' 
RV  '  keeping  holyday.'  '  Holyday  '  also  occurs  in 
Col  2i«  as  tiie  tr"  of  ioprr],  feast,  'RV  'feast  day.' 
See  Feasts. 

In  both  places  AV  of  1611  lias  two  words,  'holy  day'  in 
Ps  42-*,  '  Holy  day '  in  Col  '218  ;  and  it  would  be  well,  owing  to  the 
mod.  associations  of  the  word  '  holiday,"  to  keep  that  form  still. 

HOLY  OF  HOLIES,  HOLY  PLACE.— See  TEMPLE. 

HOLY  ONE.— See  God,  vol.  ii.  p.  204\  and 
Holiness,  vol.  ii.  p.  398'. 

•  See  Jer  4618  6018  njVn  ann,  LXX  fJMx«ii>*  "EkXti*i*i.    Scholz. 


HOLY  SPIRIT.  — In  Christian  tlieology  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  third  Person  or  eternal  distinc- 
tion within  the  Unity  of  God.  The  following 
article  is  an  attempt  to  trace  in  the  progressive 
revelation  vouchsafed  to  Israel  and  to  the  Church 
the  steps  which  have  led  to  this  conception.  Our 
sources  are  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  the 
intermediate  Jewish  writings  which  illustrate  the 
eflect  of  the  OT  revelation  upon  the  Jewish  people, 
and  prepare  us  to  understand  the  fuller  teacliing  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

A.  Old  Testament. 

i.  Use  of  the  terms '  Spirit,' '  Spirit  of  God,' '  Holy  Spirit' 
ii.  Work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in— 
(o)  Creation. 

(b)  Intellectual  life. 

ic)  Prophetic  inspiration. 

(d)  Anohitinjr  the  Messiah. 

(e)  Moral  and  religious  life  of  men. 

iii.  Relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Life  of  Oo<l. 
iv.  Signs  of  progress  in  the  teaching  of  tlie  OT. 

B.  Apocrypha  and  other  pre-Christian  Jewish  writings. 

i.  Palestinian  thought, 
ii.  Alexandrian  thought. 

C.  New  Testament. 

i.  Names  and  titles  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
ii.  Historical  events  revealing  the  relation  of  the  Spirit 
to  Christ  and  to  the  Church, 
(a)  Revival  of  prophecy  at  the  time  of  the  Incarna- 
tion. 
(Jj)  Work  of  the  Spirit  in  reference  to  the  Incarnate 
life— 

(«)  Conception. 
(/3>  Baptism, 
(y)  Ministry. 

(c)  Work  of  the  Spirit  in  reference  to  the  life  of 

the  Church — 

(«)  Gift  to  the  Apostles. 
(/3)  Effusion  on  the  Church. 
(>-)  Results,  temporary  and  permanent, 
iii.  Direct  teacliing  on  the  Person  and  Work  of  the  Spirit, 
(a)  Teaching  of  Christ — 

(ot)  In  the  Synoptic  narrative. 
(&)  In  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
(y)  In  the  form  of  baptism. 
(6)  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  and  lirst  Disciples — 
(»)  In  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles. 
(,3)  In  the  Pauline  Ei>istles. 
(y)  In  the  Apocalypse. 
Summar;*'. 
Literature. 

A.  The  Old  Testament.— i.  The  word  r.--.\  in 
LXX  wvfvfia,  but  also  dvefios  (about  50  times), 
BvfjLds  (5  times),  Trvorj  (4  times),  ^I'X''?  (twice),  etc., 
belongs  to  a  root  nn  Jlavit,  spiravit,  used  only  in 
the  Hiph.  (nnn  olfecit,  e.g.  Gn  S-^).  In  OT  nn  signifies 
(1)  the  breath  of  the  atmosphere,  wind  :  Gn  3*  (nn^ 
D'vn  =  LXX  rb  dfCki.i'&y,  Aq.  ev  t(^  dv^fiifi  rrjs  rjfiipas, 
Symm.  did.  Trvev/xaTOi  riix.),  Nu  IP',  Job  4"  4P*,  Jer 
2^4  146  .  (2)  the  breath  of  man.  Since  the  human 
breath  is  at  once  an  indication  of  animal  life,  and 
a  vehicle  of  thought  and  passion,  the  word  is  also 
used  to  represent  (3)  the  principle  of  vitality,  in 
the  phrase  D"n  't  (Gn  6"  7'^-  "),  or  absolutely,  as  in 
Gn  45-^^  1  K  105,  Job  121"  M^\  Ps  104-"-',  Ec  S^" 
12^ ;  (4)  the  life  of  passion  (Gn  41*,  Nu  5»^  2  S  21», 
Pr  2528),  or  of  thought  and  will  (Dt  34*,  Job  15=  328, 
Jer  51^^) ;  (5)  the  spiritual  element  in  human  nature 
(Nu  27^8, ■Ps3P,  Ec  12^) ;  lastly,  from  the  sphere  of 
human  nature  the  word  (6)  passes  into  that  of  the 
divine.  In  anthropomorphic  descriptions  of  the  life 
of  God  it  retains  its  primary  sense  ;  God's  displea- 
sure is  the  iSN  'n  (Ex  \5^,  Job  4»,  Ps  IS'*),  His  power 
in  operation  is  the  rg'n  (Ps  33«,  Is  11-* ;  cf.  2  Th  2"). 
But  the  writers  of  the  OT  conceive  also  of  a 
Spirit  in  God  which  bears  .some  analogy  to  the 
higher  life  of  man  ;  the  '  Spirit  of  Elohim  'or  'of 
J  (D'nSx  '"1,  m.T  '1,  LXX  nvivfia  Oeou,  irv.  Kvplov)  is 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  every  part  of  the  OT.  In 
a  few  cases,  it  is  true,  this  phrase  may  l>e  inter- 
preted of  the  wind  which  God  sends  on  the  earth 
(Ex  15'«,  1  K  18'-',  2  K  2'«,  Is  40^  59'»,  Hos  13»),  or 
of  the  human  breath  or  spirit  as  deriving  its  origin 
from  God  (Job  27* ;  cf.  Gn  2^).  But  these  are  ex- 
ceptions ;    in  the  great  majority  of  passages  the 
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'  Spirit  of  God '  is  the  vital  energy  of  the  divine 
nature,  corresponding  to  the  higher  \'itality  of 
man.*  This  energy  is  usually  presented  in  one  of 
its  relations  to  man  or  to  the  world,  e.ff.  as  a 
creative  or  \-itali2iug  force  (Gn  1*  Job  2tj^^,  Is  32'*), 
or  as  propagating  or  sustaining  created  life  (Job 
34",  ct.  lO^-*,  Ps  104*) ;  as  the  source  of  reason  and 
intellect  in  man  (Job  32®),  and  in  particular  of 
special  gifts  and  endowments  (Gn  41^,  Ex  28'  31*** 
3o3i),  such  as  the  artistic  skill  of  Bezalel  (Ex  36"-), 
the  military  tact  of  Joshua  (Dt  34*),  the  heroism 
of  the  Judges  (Jg  13^  14*  etc.),  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  (1  K  3'^);  as  the  well-spring  of  inspira- 
tion in  the  Hebrew  lawgivers,  poets,  and  prophets 
(Nu  11"-  »'•  =»,  2  S  232, 1  K  22--^  Ezk  1 !»,  Dn  4*-*  5"), 
and  of  moral  puritv  and  strength  and  penitence 
(Neh  920,  Ps  51",  Is  63i««-,  Ezk  Se**-,  Zee  12i»). 
Especially  is  the  energy  of  the  Divine  Spirit  con- 
nected with  the  mission  and  work  of  the  Messiah 
(Is  11"-  61"-),  on  whom,  as  the  prophets  foresaw,  it 
was  to  rest  in  the  fulness  of  strength  and  »oodness.t 
ii.  These  aspects  of  the  working  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  must  be  separately  examined. 

(a)  Creative  and  conservative  Operations  in 
Nature. — In  the  cosmogony  of  Gn  1  the  Spirit  of 
God  broods  — "?""!?  —  over  the  formless  cosmic 
matter,  before  the  cosmos  begins  to  emerge  out 
of  chaos.  The  Greek  vei-sions  render  the  verb 
by  iire<pipeTo  or  iiri<pep6fievov  (Vulg.  ferebatur), 
understanding  by  n?r;-i?  '•)  a  ^vind  sweeping  over 
the  abyss  (cf.  Ac  2-).  But  the  verb  suggests 
another  image,  that  of  the  bird  brooding  over  her 
nest:  see  Delitzsch,  ad  loc,  and  cf.  Dt  32"; 
Chagigah,  ed.  Streane,  p.  84  ;  Basil.  M.  Horn,  in 
Hexaem.  2,  rb  iire<f)ipeTo  {(fniaiv  [Si'pos  ris])  i^-qyovvrai 
ami  ToD  ^vvedaXire  Kai  efcjcryocet  ttiv  tGiv  vdaruy  <f>v<nv 
Kara,  rrjv  eiKSva  ttjs  ivcpa^ovffrji  6ppi0os  Kal  ^wriicqv  riva. 
divafjiiv  ivuiffris  toTs  vrodaXvonivois.  This  metaphor 
suits  the  secondary  rather  than  the  primary  mean- 
ing of  nn  ;  it  is  not  the  wind,  but  the  divine  energy 
that  is  regarded  as  vitalizing  the  germs  which  the 
Divine  Word  is  about  to  call  forth.  This  concep- 
tion of  the  co-operation  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
Word  is  '  speciallv  characteristic  of  the  OT ' 
(Cheyne,  Origin  of  the  Psalter,  p.  322  ;  cf.  Ps  33«). 
It  rests  on  the  relation  of  the  breath  to  the  voice, 
but  its  significance  is  not  limited  by  that  analogy. 
The  Breath  of  God  vitalizes  what  the  Word  creates. 
Moreover,  its  vitalizing  energy  is  continuous ;  it 
conserves,  renews,  or  withdraws  life,  in  the  cease- 
less processes  of  nature  (Job  33^  Ps  33«  104*>). 
Thus  tlie  OT  already  justifies  the  epithet  rb  fwo- 
iroiov,  applied  to  the  Divine  Spirit  by  the  Church 
in  the  '  Xicene '  Creed. 

(b)  Bestowal  of  intellecttial  gifts. — 'The  LORD 
God  .  .  .  breathed  into  [man's]  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life'  (c"n-n?;-j,  irvortv  far^j),  by  virtue  of 
which  he  *  became  a  living  soul '  (n;r;  =^?j,  Gn  2"). 
This  e,a<pi'<njffii  (cf.  Jn  2(F-)  represents  the  Breath 
of  God  as  originating  the  personal  life  of  man, 
together  with  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  powers 
which  distinguish  it  from  the  life  of  the  mere 
animal  (Tp.-sri  't  Ec  3'^V).  As  the  sacred  Books 
proceed,  they  reveal  the  same  Force  lying  behind 
the  special  endowments  which  mark  oti'  man  from 
man.  The  Divine  Spirit  is  said  to  be  'in'  (Gn 
41^8,  Nu  27^*)  or  'upon'  (Nu  IP"'-  24*)  the  man 
who  possesses  exceptional  powers  of  any  kind  ;  he 
is  what  he  is,  because  he  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
Avisdom  and  understanding  {rveDua  deioy  ao<f>ias. 
Ex  31^  ;  vv.  alffd-qaeta^,  (xwiffeujs.  Ex  28^  35*\  Dt  34*). 

(c)  Inspiration  of  the  Prophets. — One  gift  stands 
out  as  pre-eminently  due  to  the  presence  in  man  of 

*  '  It  is,  in  fact,  the  di^-ine  working  rather  than  the  divine 
nature  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  regard  as  spiritual '  QK.  R. 
Smith,  Prcrpheti  of  Israel,  p.  61). 

t  '  T?ie  Holy  Spirit '  is  not  an  OT  expression,  and  '  Hu '  or 
'  Thy  Holv  Spirit '  occurs  onlv  in  Is  6310-  u,  Ps  51^. 


the  Spirit  of  God.  The '  prophet '  (k'5^,  LXX  mostly 
Tpo<fn^s ;  on  the  etymology  of  the  Heb.  word  see 
W.  R.  Smith,  Prophets  of  Israel,  p.  390  f.),  or 
'  seer '  (nxh),  as  he  was  called  till  after  the  age  of 
Samuel  (1  S  9*),  was  in  an  especial  sense  the 
man  of  the  Spirit  (O'l^  i^'*?.  HvOpwm  6  rvtvfiaTo^t&pm, 
Hos  9''),  Vulg.  vir  spiritualis.  It  has  been  said 
that  'the  ideal  of  the  OT  is  a  dispensation  in 
which  all  are  prophets'  (W.  R.  Smith,  OTJCT^ 
p.  291,  citing  Nu  ll**) ;  and  the  title  of  prophet  is 
given  to  Abraham  (Gn  20')  and  Moses  (Dt  18**), 
while  it  is  withheld  from  Balaam,  in  whom, 
though  'the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon'  him 
(Nu  24-),  the  sacred  writers  recognize  a  diviner  (rdr 
fidyriy,  Jos  13-)  rather  than  a  true  seer.  The  true 
prophet  is  one  who  is  lifted  up  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  into  communion  vvith  Hini,  so  that  he  is 
enabled  to  interpret  the  divine  will,  and  to  act 
as  a  medium  of  communication  between  God 
and  men.  The  prophetic  gift  belonged  to  the 
nation,  as  the  elect  people ;  but  it  was  realized 
in  its  highest  degree  only  by  those  whose  charac- 
ters and  lives  fitted  them  for  personal  intercourse 
with  God.  The  professional  prophet  seems  some- 
times scarcely  to  have  risen  alwve  the  level  of 
funrriKT)  (1  S  10"-  19»'-);  the  change  of  'heart' 
promised  to  Saul  (10^*)  is  clearly  not  of  a  moral 
or  spiritual  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prophets 
who  taught  Israel  and  Judah  from  the  8th  cent, 
onwards  have  left  us  the  clearest  evidence  of  a 
genuine  inspiration  in  the  elevation  and  pene- 
tration of  their  teaching,  and  the  revelation  of 
a  spiritual  religion  which  their  writings  contain. 
No  other  national  literature  presents  such  a  phe- 
nomenon. It  is  attributed  by  the  prophets  them- 
selves to  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  cf.  e.g.  2  S  23-  (where 
see  Driver's  note),  Ezk  2^  31^'^  etc.,  Mic  3*,  and 
the  frequent  appeals  to  a  divine  source,  such  as 
the  repealed  .tst  -ck  ns  of  Is,  and  -nn— ^t  'n-i  in  Jer. 

(d)  Anointing  the  Messiah. — The  Davidic  King, 
in  whom  the  elect  nation  was  to  find  its  crown 
and  consummation,  must,  as  the  first  Isaiah  fore- 
saw (Is  11^),  receive  all  the  gifts  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  their  fulness :  '  the  spirit  of  v\isdom  and 
understanding  (intellectual  gifts),  of  counsel  and 
power  (practical  powers),  of  the  knowledge  and 
fear  of  J " '  (religious  endowments).  In  the  strength 
of  this  abiding  presence  (dvairai'ffeTai  ex'  ai-rbv  -rvevpui 
deoO)  the  Second  David  will  show  Himself  to  be  the 
perfect  King.  It  is  remarkable  that  Deutero-Isaiah 
foretells  a  similar  equipment  of  the  '  Servant  of 
the  Lord,'  the  ideal  Israel.  '  I  have  put  my  Spirit 
upon  him '  is  J"s  assurance  (42'),  and  the  Servant 
answers,  'The  Lord  God  hath  sent  me,  and  his 
Spirit'  (48'^  cf.,  however,  Delitzsch,  ad  lot:)  ;  'the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because  the 
Ix)rd  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto 
the  meek '  (61"-).  The  ideal  Prophet  no  less  than 
the  ideal  King  needs  the  fidness  of  the  Spirit,  and, 
when  He  comes,  shall  receive  it.  If,  as  some 
think  (Kirkpatrick,  Doctrine  of  the  Prophets,  p. 
400),  the  prophet  himself  and  not  the  Servant  of 
J"  is  the  speaker  in  the  last  passage,  the  ultimate 
reference  is  still  to  the  highest  fulfilment  of  the 
prophetic  office  (Lk  4^).  The  Spirit  is  the  xp^afut 
which  makes  the  Christ  ('nk  .-rirr  nyr). 

(c)  Moral  and  religious  Elevation. — The  ethi- 
cal side  of  the  Spirit's  work  comes  into  view  in  the 
teaching  of  the  psalmists  and  prophets.  In  Ps  51'^ 
the  Spirit  is  described  as  ^-^g-rn,  LXX  rb  ryevfid 
aov  TO  dyiov,  i.e.  the  energizing  principle  of  the 
divine  holiness  (Cheyne,  Origin  of  the  Psalter,  p. 
322  ;  on  the  idea  ot  '  holiness,'  see  Kirkpatrick, 
Doctrine,  etc.  p.  173f.), — a  title  found  again  in 
Is  63"^-  ".  In  the  Psalm  this  Divine  Spirit  of  holi- 
ness is  apparently  regarded  as  imparting  to  the  in- 
dividual Israelite  dispositions  which  may  bring  him 
neaier  to  the  character  of  God,  the  '  clean  heart ' 
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and  '  steadfast  spirit ' ;  in  the  prophetic  passage  it  is 
represented  as  having  dwelt  in  the  elect  nation  from 
the  days  of  the  Exodus  (cf.  Neh  9*,  Hag  2"),  and 
as  grieved  by  their  rebellions  against  its  guidance. 
Nor  M'as  the  moral  guidance  of  the  Spirit  limited 
to  Israel,  if  we  may  adopt  the  common  interpreta- 
tion of  Gn  6'',  whicii  represents  the  Spirit  of  J"  as 
i'udging,  ruling,  and  working  in  men  before  the 
Hood  ;  but  the  sense  of  j'n;  is  uncertain  (Oxf.  Heb. 
Lex.  p.  192),  and  the  ethical  application  is  at 
least  doubtful  (I)elitzsch,  ad  loc).  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  tlie  prophets  foresee  a  Large  exten- 
sion of  the  moral  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
in  the  days  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  (Jer  Sl"'*^-, 
Ezk  SO""-),  and  the  prophecy  of  Joel  (2''«)  speaks  of 
an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit '  upon  all  Hesh,  which, 
although  it  is  conceived  under  the  image  of  a 
general    bestowment    of    the    gift    of    prophecy, 

feinted,  in  St.  Peter's  judgment  (Ac  2'*'-),  to  the 
'entecostal  ettusion,  which  brought  with  it  the 
setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  hearts  of 
men  of  all  nations. 

A  difficulty  arises  from  the  mention  in  the  his- 
torical books  of  an  'evil  spirit  sent  by  or  pro- 
ceeding from  J"'  (Jg923,  1  S  16'*  ['"' nxs]  18",  1  K 
22-"-  [nnn  Ki'\,  iR?*  't  '"'  in:],  2  Ch  IS^""'-),  and  even 
of  an  'evil  spirit  of  God'  (1  S  ig"  LXX  trvedtia.  Oeov 
vovnpdv).  Schultz  {OT  Theol.  ii.  205,  270)  contends 
that  the  Spirit  is  in  all  cases  the  same,  the  Spirit 
of  God  working  good  or  evil  according  to  the 
character  of  the  man  on  whom  it  operates.  But 
it  is  incredible  that  tlie  sacred  writers  intend  to 
identify  the  'good  Spirit'  of  God  (Ps  143'")  with 
the  power  which  inspired  Saul  with  jealousy  and 
the  prophets  of  Ahab  with  lying  words.  The  evil 
spirit  in  from  God  and  is  God's,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
His  creature  and  under  His  control ;  but  it  is  not 
His  personal  energy.  As  Wellhausen  (on  1  S  16'*) 
points  out,  the  expression  m,T  'n  is  apparently 
limited  to  the  good  Spirit,  which  is  the  operative 
presence  of  J"  Himself. 

iii.  '  The  Spirit  of  God '  as  revealed  in  the  OT  is 
'  God  exerting  power  '  (A.  B.  Davidson  on  Ezk  36"). 
On  this  account  it  is  invested  with  personal  quali- 
ties, and  personal  acts  are  ascribed  to  it.  If  the 
truth,  mercy,  and  light  of  God  are  partly  hyposta- 
tized  by  the  Psalmist  (Ps  43*  57^  etc.  ;  see  Cheyne, 
Origin,  etc.  p.  322),  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  which  resides  in  the  depth  of  the 
Divine  Nature,  and  represents  the  Divine  presence 
in  the  world  and  in  man,  is  necessarily  regarded  as 
quasi-personal ;  it  broods,  rules,  speaks,  guides, 
quickens,  because  it  is  the  living  energy  of  a 
personal  God.  The  Spirit  of  J"  is  personal,  inas- 
much as  the  Spirit  is  God  (Ps  139'',  Is  63»- '"). 
There  is,  besides,  a  quasi-independence  ascribed  to 
the  Spirit,  which  approaches  to  a  recognition  of 
distinct  personality  (cf.  e.g.  Is  48'®),  especially  in 
passages  where  the  Spirit  and  the  Word  are  con- 
trasted (Schultz,  ii.  p.  184).  But  the  distinction 
applies  only  to  the  external  activities  of  these  two 
divine  forces ;  the  concept  of  a  distinction  of 
Persons  within  the  Being  of  God  belongs  to  a  later 
revelation. 

iv.  It  may  be  asked  whether  a  progress  can  be 
observed  in  the  OT  doctrine  of  the  Spirit.  On  the 
one  hand,  certain  points  are  clear  from  the  first : 
the  Pentateuch  in  its  oldest  parts  reveals  the 
Spirit  of  God  as  the  source  and  support  of  the 
higher  life  in  man,  and  as  endowing  him  with 
intellectual  gifts,  and  in  particular  with  the  gift 
of  prophecy.  All  this  belongs  to  the  teaching  of 
JE,  while  P  adds  that  the  Spirit  at  the  first 
vitalized  the  cosmos.  Even  in  pre-exilic  times  the 
Spirit  is  revealed  as  the  quasi-personal  energy  of 
God  in  man  and  the  world.  Tlie  greatest  prophet 
of  the  8th  cent,  already  recognizes  the  office  or  the 
Spirit  as  the  Anointer  of  the  Messiah  (Is  1 1-"^-)-   But 


as  the  revelation  proceeds,  the  ethical  character 
of  the  Spirit's  influence  on  man  comes  more  dis- 
tinctly into  view.  The  higher  view  of  prophecy, 
as  contra.sted  with  mere  soothsaying,  appears  first 
in  Deuteronomy  (see  Driver  on  Dt  18"'") ;  and  it 
is  to  the  perioa  of  the  Exile  and  the  days  that 
followed  it  that  we  must  probably  attribute  the 
thought  of  the  Spirit  as  the  regenerating  and 
directing  force  in  human  nature,  and  of  its  opera- 
tions as  about  to  be  extended  to  men  who  lay 
beyond  the  circle  of  kings  and  prophets,  an<l 
beyond  the  fold  of  Israel  (for  the  date  of  Ps  51,  cf. 
W.  R.  Smith,  OTJC\  p.  440  ;  Kirkpatrick,  Psalma, 
ii.  p.  284 ;  and  for  the  date  of  Joel,  see  Driver, 
Camb.  Bible,  Joel  and  Amos,  p.  11  ff.). 

B.  The  Apocrypha  of  OT  and  other  Jewish 
Literature. — i.  In  the  non-canonical  literature  of 
Palestine,  references  to  the  Divine  Spirit  are  rare, 
and  when  they  occur  are  little  else  than  echoes — 
sometimes  broken  and  imperfect  echoes — of  the 
canonical  teaching.  The  religious  man  is  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  understanding  (Sir  39' ;  cf. 
Is  11^) ;  on  the  ungodly  God  sends  the  spirit  of 
error  (Ps-Sol  8'" ;  cf.  Is  19'*).  The  youth  Daniel, 
seized  by  righteous  indication  at  the  miscarriage 
of  justice  in  the  case  of  Susanna,  is  represented  as 
having  his  holy  spirit  (rd  irceOyiia  rb  &yiov  iraiSaplov) 
stirred  witliin  him  by  the  act  of  God,  or  as  suddenly 
endowed  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  by  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  (Sus«,  Theod.,  LXX).  The  son  of  David 
is  to  be  mighty  in  the  Holy  Spirit  {dwarbv  iv 
irveOfMaTi  ayicf),  Ps-Sol  17*^) ;  but,  as  the  Cambridge 
editors  of  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  point  out,  there 
is  in  this  no  approach  to  a  belief  in  a  personal 
Spirit  of  God,  although  the  use  of  t6  Trvev/xa  rb  &yiov 
and  irv.  dyiov  (first  in  Ps  50  [51]'*,  Is  63",  LXX)  is 
interesting  as  an  anticipation  of  NT  phraseology. 
The  above  list  nearly  exhausts  the  references  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Palestinian  books.      The 

S rowing  angelology  of  the  Pharisees  (see  Edersheim, 
ife  and  Times,  ii.  p.  748)  may  possibly  have 
obscured  the  biblical  conception  or  the  Divine 
Spirit  as  the  operative  force  in  nature  and  in  man  : 
thus  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  (60'-'-,  ed.  Cliarles, 
p.  156)  the  powers  of  nature  are  represented  as 
wielded  by  created  spirits,  amongst  whom  they 
have  been  distributed  ;  God  is  the  '  Lord  of  Spirits,' 
but  of  a  ruling  Spirit  of  God  no  mention  is  made. 
To  the  later  Jews  the  Holy  Spirit  was  chiefly  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  (Cheyne,  Origin,  p.  333)  ;  they 
recognized  that  David  spake  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (Mk 
1236),  ^vhile  they  attributed  the  works  of  Christ  to 
the  operation  of  a  irvevfia  aKMaprov  (Mk  3**).  Of 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture  they  entertained  the 
strongest  belief ;  although  the  Torah  possessed 
unique  authority,  all  the  books  of  the  Canon  were 
sacred  [al  iepal  ^IjSXoi,  to.  lepa  ^i^Xla,  .losephus,  Philo  ; 
see  the  reff.  in  Kyle,  Canon  of  the  02,  p.  291) ;  it 
was  realized  that  the  prophets  were  taught  by  a 
divine  afflatus  (Jos.  c.  Ap.  i.  8,  tQ}v  ■irpo<})7jTQv  ri.  fjUv 
dvwrara  Kal  irdXaibTaTa  Kara  riju  iirlwvoiav  ttjv  avb 
Tov  ^foD  fMdbPTuv;  cf.  Arit.  IV.  vi.  5,  VI.  viii.  2). 
But  when  prophecy  ceased,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
presence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  had  been  suspended 
or  withdrawTi. 

ii.  At  Alexandria,  on  the  other  hand,  the  old  con- 
sciousness of  the  perpetual  activity  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  survived,  associating  itself  with  the  philo- 
sophical thought  of  Hellenism  and  growing  under 
its  influence  into  new  forms  of  belief.  Tlie 
Book  of  Wisdom  recalls  the  teaching  of  the  OT  as 
to  the  omnipresence  of  the  Spirit  (V,  -irvevna.  Kvplov 
weirXripwKfv  rbv  Kbafiov,  12'  rb  ykp  &<f>0apT6v  aov  vvfvfid 
iariv  iv  irdcnv),  its  conservating  and  sustaining 
p<iwer  in  nature  (1'  rb  awixov  rk  vAvra),  it«  special 
relation  to  man,  as  the  author  of  his  spiritual 
nature  (15"),  and  of  his  intellectual  endowments 
and  religious  knowledge  (7"  iireKaXfo-ifiijv  Kai  fjXBiv 
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ItM  wfvfia  ffOiplas,  9^'  ^ovMiy  Si  aov  ris  fyvu,  tl  fiij 
cv  (SuKai  aotpiav  xal  frtfi^^ai  t6  dyioif  aov  rvtvfta 
dfb  v^ploTuv ;).  This  connexion  of  WLhIoiu  with 
the  Spirit  appears  in  the  canonical  books,  but 
in  Alexandrian  Jewish  thought  it  is  carried 
further.  Tlie  Spirit  is  sometimes  identified  Avith 
Wisdom  {l*'-a7to»' Tap  xveP^iaxotStJa J  .  .  .  tpCKavOpurw 
yap  rP€Ofia  ao<pia  .  .  ,  6ti  rvevfia  Kvpiov,  where  the 
linkin<;  of  the  clauses  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  author's  meaning  ;  cf.  9"),  sometimes  regarded 
as  its  indwelling  power  (T^*^-  l^THf  yap  iv  avT%  rfeO/ia 
woepor,  dyior,  fiovoyepis  .  .  .  ravToSura/iop,  -M-airreriffKO- 
ror).  The  Alexandrian  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  finds 
its  completion  in  Philo.  The  Spirit  of  Grod,  he 
says,  is  ij  dic^paros  ao<pia  ^s  xos  6  <ro<f>6s  eUirwi 
/ler^X"  {Giff-  oi.).  Indivisible  in  itself,  it  can  be 
distributed  and  communicated  like  tire  from  torch 
to  torch.  In  a  sense  the  Spirit  comes  to  all  men, 
since  even  the  worst  of  men  have  their  moments  of 
inspiration,  their  glimpses  of  better  and  liigher 
things ;  with  a  few,  the  wisest  and  the  best,  the 
divine  afflatus  abides,  and  thev  become  the  '  hiero- 
phants'  and  instructors  of  tlieir  kind  {Gig.  12). 
Philo's  conception  of  the  prophet  reverts  largely  to 
the  Platonic  €v0ovcn.afffi6s  (Tim.  71  D).  The  prophet 
is  simply  the  interpreter  of  the  divine  voice,  and 
so  long  as  he  is  under  divine  influence  he  cannot 
exercise  his  reason,  for  he  has  made  over  the 
citadel  of  his  soul  to  the  Divine  Spirit,  which  is  in 
fuU  possession  of  it  (De  spec.  legg.  8,  /cad'  iw  x/x^'"" 
evOovffia  .  .  .  fieravtarafiivov  iitv  rod  Xoyurftov  Kal 
xopoicexwpijKOTos  7-tJ>»  ftiy  i'^xTp  OKpbrroKiw,  iiciX€(poi- 
T7\Kirro%  Sk  Koi  iv(pKj}K&Tos  ToO  deiov  rpeifuiTos :  cf. 
Quis  rer.  div.  her.  53,  and  other  passages  quoted 
by  Sanday,  Inspiration ,  p.  74  f . ).  This  mechanical 
inspiration  was  shared,  according  to  Philo,  e%-en 
by  the  Alexandrian  translators  of  the  OT  (Vit. 
Mos.  ii.  7,  Kaddirep  evOownwvTiS  rpo€<f)Tfp-evov).  Of  the 
ethical  aspect  of  the  Spirit's  work  in  man,  Philo  has 
little  to  say,  except  that  its  function  is  to  promote 
clearness  of  mental  vision  and  capacity'  for  the 
intellectual  knowledge  of  God,  and  that  it  fulfils  this 
mission  either  by  purifying  and  elevating,  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  prophet,  by  superseding  the  natural 
faculties.  Of  the  Spirit  as  restoring  the  moral 
nature  of  man  we  hear  nothing ;  the  writings  of 
PhUo  contain  no  reference  to  Ps  5V^  or  Ezk  36* 
(cf.  Ryle,  Philo  and  Holy  Scripture,  p.  291  fl'.). 
The  omission  may  be  partly  due  to  the  circum- 
stance that  he  employs  himself  chiefly  about  the 
Pentateuch,  but  it  is' more  probably  to  be  traced 
to  the  predominance  of  the  intellectual  interest  in 
Alexandrian  thought. 

C.  The  New  Testament.— i.  The  XT  adopts  the 
phrases  used  in  reference  to  the  Di\-ine  Spirit  by 
the  Greek  translators  of  the  OT.  Thus  we  find  in 
the  NT  as  in  the  OT  the  terms  rb  vyevfia  rb  ayiov 
(rvevcia  ayioy),  to  rvevfia  rov  deov,  or  rrevfia  Otov,  rv. 
Kvpiov,  or  simply  rb  rvevfia,  or  in  certain  contexts 
the  anarthrous  Trvevfia.  But  they  are  used  in  quite 
different  proportions :  thus  rb  -rvevfia  rb  ayiov  {-rv. 
07.),  found  in  the  Greek  OT  only  in  Ps  51  and 
Is  63,  occurs  in  the  NT  between  80  and  90  times, 
while  TO  rvevfia  rov  deov  (rv.  Oeod,  "Kvpiov),  the  normal 
expression  in  the  LXX,  is  comparatively  rare  in 
NT.  Moreover,  the  writers  of  the  N'T  employ 
phrases  which  are  unknown  to  the  LXX  ;  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  further  defined  as  the  '  Spirit  of  the 
Father '  (Mt  10^),  'the  Spirit  of  his  Son'  (Gal  4«), 
the  '  Spirit  of  Jesus'  or  ' of  Christ '  (Ac  16',  Ro  8^ 
Ph  V^,  1  P  1").  In  a  few  instances  the  plural  is 
used  to  denote  the  various  gifts  or  /le/x^^ot  (He  2*) 
of  the  one  Spirit ;  e.g.  1  Co  14*-\  Rev  1*  4*  5«  22*.  New 
attributes  are  assigned  to  the  Spirit,  corresponding 
to  new  gifts  bestowed  upon  men  ;  we  read  not  only 
of  the  spirit  of  -wisdom  (Ac  6*-  ^^),  but  of  the  spirit 
of  truth  (Jn  14"  15«  16"),  of  life  (Ro  8-),  of  grace 
(He  10®),  of  sonship  (t^  viodeaia^,  Ro  8^').     Above 


aU,  the  Spirit  receives  a  personal  name,  which  it 
shares  with  the  Son  of  God  in  His  historical  mani- 
festation (Jn  14"  iXkop  rapdKXrrroy  ;  14^  15*  16^ 
6  rapdKXirros).  These  facts  warn  us  that  in  passing 
from  OT  to  NT  we  may  expect  a  fuller  theology 
of  the  Spirit. 

iL  The  new  light  which  is  thrown  upon  the  sub- 
ject by  the  Christian  revelation  is  largely  historical, 
(a)  The  gospel  historj-  opens  with  an  outburst  of 
prophecy.  As  the  moment  of  the  Incarnation 
drew  near,  men  and  women  in  Israel  found  them- 
selves lilted  up  by  the  Spirit  into  new  regions  of 
thought  and  endowed  with  new  powers  of  expression. 
The  movement  began  in  the  family  of  a  priest.  A 
child  was  bom  of  whom  it  was  foretold  that  he 
should  '  be  tilled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  from  his 
mothers  womb'  (Lk  l«-*>);  and  tne  inspirarion 
was  shared  by  his  parents  (Lk  I**- ").  Others  were 
touched  by  the  same  current  6f  divine  energy — 
Simeon,  to  whom  there  came  an  oracular  warning 
from  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  presence  of  the  infant 
Christ  (Lk  2^^  ryevfta  fp>  &yiov  er'  airrbr,  Kal  Ifv  airrQ 
KexprifiaTifffi^oy  vvb  tw  rvei'fiaTos,  k.t.X.  ) ;  Hannah, 
the  daughter  of  Phanuel,  who  was  accounted  a 
prophetess  (rpotpijfTis,  Lk  2^).  Such  a  revival  of 
prophetic  ffifts  had  not  occurred  since  the  days  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  ;  even  the  Maccabaean  age 
had  looked  for  it  in  vain  (1  Mac  4^  14"). 

(b)  The  new  prophecy  proclaimed  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah,  partly  preparing  His  way,  partly  wel- 
coming and  announcing  Him  when  He  came.  But 
the  chief  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  was  on  the 
Messiah  Himself.  It  fulfilled  itself  in  two  mir- 
aculous events — the  Conception  and  the  Baptism  ; 
the  first  introductory  to  the  human  life  of  the 
Christ,  the  second  to  His  ministry  and  Messianic 
work. 

(a)  Two  Gospels  relate  in  independent  yet  not 
inconsistent  narratives  the  miracle  of  the  Concep- 
tion and  Virgin  Birth  (see  Grore,  Dissertations, 
p.  36  f.).  In  lK)th  it  is  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Lk  1**,  Mt  1^-  ^).  Both  contexts  are  conceived  in 
the  spirit  of  the  OT  and  belong  to  the  earliest  age 
of  Christianity,  when  the  fullest  teaching  of  the 
gospel  had  not  yet  been  assimilated.  We  shall  there- 
fore probably  be  right  in  interpreting  ■x-vevfui  ayior 
here  in  its  OT  sense,  as  the  power  of  God  in  active 
exercise,  although  we  may  believe  that  the  Church 
has  rightly  identified  this  power  with  the  personal 
Holy  Ghost  revealed  by  Christ.  It  is  not  without 
sigmficance  that  in  both  Gospels  the  power  which 
^^TTought  the  Conception  is  described  as  -rvevfut,  ayiov 
rather  than  as  xfcr.ua  dead  or  Kvpiov.  The  Holy 
Spirit  sanctified  the  Flesh  which  it  united  with  the 
Word  (Lk  1^  5ib  koI  Tb  yerrufievoy  iyior  kXT]6i^€Tcu). 
Not  only  was  '  the  new  departure  in  human  life,' 
which  began  with  the  birth  of  the  Second  Adam 
(Gore,  Diss.  p.  65),  fitly  preceded  by  a  directly 
creative  act,  but  the  new  humanity  was  conse- 
crated at  the  moment  of  its  conception  by  the 
overshadowing  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  The  Concep- 
tion was  therefore  truly  '  immaculate ' ;  that  which 
was  conceived,  although  true  flesh,  was  free  from 
the  taint  of  human  corruption.  It  is  worth  while 
to  notice,  in  passing,  that  the  Gospels  do  not  hint 
at  an  immaculate  conception  of  the  mother  of  the 
Lord ;  the  special  Ulapse  of  the  Spirit  is  limited, 
so  far  as  we  can  learn,  to  the  conception  of  her 
Son.  (On  the  miraculous  conception  as  an  article 
of  the  Christian  faith  the  reader  may  consult 
Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  art.  iii.,  and,  on  the  early 
history  of  the  doctrine,  the  present  writer's  Apostles' 
Creed,  iv.). 

(^)  The  Holy  Spirit  did  not  leave  the  sacred 
humanity  which  it  had  sanctified  in  the  moment 
of  conception ;  the  chUdhood  of  Jesus  was  filled 
with  a  strength  and  wisdom  which  were  the  marks 
of  a  special  grace  (Lk  2**  rb  5e  raidiov  .  .  iKpaToiovro 
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7r\-qpovfi.(vov  <ro(plq.,  Kal  x<ip*s  OfoD  ^v  iv  airrb  ;  cf.  v."). 
But  in  or  about  His  thirtieth  year  (9iv  .  .  ua-el 
(rwv  Tpi&Kovra.)  a  stage  was  reached  when  a  new 
illapse  of  the  Spirit  on  the  Second  Adam  became 
necessary.  The  first  had  sanctified  His  humanity, 
the  second  was  to  consecrate  His  official  life.  It 
came  in  connexion  with  the  baptism  of  John. 
With  the  majority  of  tlie  religious  Israelites  of  His 
generation,  Jesus  went  to  be  baptized.  As  He 
rose  from  the  Jordan,  tlie  sign  was  given  by  which 
the  Baptist  knew  Him  to  be  the  Messiah  ( Jn  1^) ; 
John  saw  the  Spirit  descend  in  the  form  of  a  dove 
and  rest  upon  Him.  Mr.  F.  C.  Conybeare  (Eocpositor, 
IV.  ix.  p.  455)  cites  Philo  to  show  that  the  dove 
was  the  accepted  symbol  in  Alexandrian  thought 
of  the  divine  reason  or  wisdom,  and  concludes 
that  the  evanjjelists  have  converted  a  metaphor 
into  a  fact.  But  the  evangelists — the  Synoptists 
in  any  case — wer^  strangers  to  Alexandrian  sym- 
bolism, and  they  limit  themselves  to  what  they 
believed  to  be  matters  of  fact.  In  this  case  the 
fact  depends  on  the  eye-witness  of  the  Baptist, 
attested  by  his  disciple,  St.  John.  The  evangelists, 
however,  guard  against  the  impression  that  the 
Spirit  assumed  a  material  form  (Mt  wcrei  irepia-repdv, 
Mk,  Lk,  Jn  dis  ir.) ;  even  St.  Luke's  a-ufiariKi^  efSei 
does  not  involve  this  inference.  The  appearance, 
whether  real  or  subjective,  was  doubtless  symboli- 
cal, but  the  symbol  rests  on  the  OT.  It  carries  our 
thoughts  bacTc  to  the  birdlike  motion  attributed 
to  the  Spirit  in  Gn  P.  At  the  baptism  of  Jesus 
the  Spirit  of  God  brooded  a  second  time  over  the 
waters,  to  vivify  a  new  creation  by  resting  on  the 
new  Head  of  mankind.  If  the  symbolism  of  the 
dove  is  to  be  pressed,  it  may  be  taken  to  indicate 
the  character  of  the  Lord  s  ministry  and  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  (Mt  10^®). 

The  illapse  at  the  baptism  was  regarded  by  the 
fir.st  generation  as  the  anointing  of  the  Christ  (Ac 
10^**  txpiuev  avrbv  6  Oebs  irveijfiaTL  ayiip  Kal  8vyd/xei).  In 
the  historical  books  of  the  OT  n'¥'eri,  LXX  6  xpf^a-rds, 
is  the  title  of  the  priest  (Lv  4^-  "•  i®  6''),  and  the  king 
(1  S  12'  etc.),  who  were  admitted  to  their  respective 
offices  by  the  ceremony  of  unction.  In  tlie  rsalras 
and  Prophets  the  title  is  specially  given  to  the 
Davidic  king  (Ps  2- 17^  19®  etc. ),  or  to  a  king  raised 
up  by  God  for  a  certain  work  (Is  45^  t^j  xP'-'^^V 
fiov  Kiptfi),  or  to  Israel  regarded  as  the  servant  of 
the  Lord,  or  to  a  prophet  who  speaks  in  His 
name  (Is  6P).  But  when  the  form  of  the  Second 
David  took  shape  in  the  inspired  thought  of  the 
Prophet  and  the  expectations  of  the  Jewish  people, 
it  was  to  the  future  king  of  Israel  that  the  name 
was  usually  applied.  The  Psalms  of  Solomon 
already  speak  of  'the  Lord  Christ'  (17^  18*'*-,  see 
Ryle  and  James,  note  on  11^},  and  the  Gospels 
show  that  at  the  time  of  the  advent  the  Christ 
was  expected  both  by  Jews  {e.g.  Jn  1-")  and 
Samaritans  (Jn  4-').  The  Jewish  Messiah,  how- 
ever, was  chiefly  the  anointed  king  ;  the  conception 
of  Messiah  as  the  Prophet  was  less  distinct,  ancithat 
of  a  Christ-Priest  (lepeiis  6  x/t»«^T6s,  Lv  4**  ^"  6^") 
entirely  wanting,  until  it  presented  itself  to  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  tne  Hebrews  (Stanton, 
Jewish  and  Christian  Messiah,  p.  293  IF. ).  Yet  the 
Church  has  rightly  seen  that  the  work  to  which  the 
Messiah  was  anointed  was  sacerdotal  and  prophetic 
as  well  as  regal.  The  baptism,  with  the  descent 
of  the  Spirit,  was  tlie  consecration  of  Jesus  to  the 
Messianic  office  in  all  the  fulness  of  its  functions 
and  powers.  Some  of  the  Fathers  find  the  moment 
of  the  Messianic  unction  in  the  miraculous  Concep- 
tion (so  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  expounds  Ps  45',  and 
see  Aug.  De  I'nn.  xv.  46,  cited  by  Mason,  Baptism 
and  Confirmation,  p.  94),  but  the  earlier  inter- 
pretation fixes  upon  Jie  Baptism  :  see  Iren.  ill. 
IX.  3,  '  Verbum  Dei  .  .  qui  est  Jesus  .  .  qui  et 
assumpsit  camem  et  unctus  est  a  Patre  Spiritu, 


Jesus  Christus  f  actus  est';  cf.  Jerome  on  Is  6L* 
The  Gnostic  schools  exaggerated  the  importance 
of  the  Baptism,  confusing  the  descending  Spirit 
with  the  pre-existent  Christ  and  ignoring  tlie  mir- 
aculous Conception.  But  if  the  Incarnate  life 
began  with  the  overshadowing  of  Mary,  the  official 
Messianic  life  dates  from  the  Baptism  (cf.  Pearson, 
art.  ii.).  (7)  From  that  moment  Jesus  began  His 
Christ-work  (Lk  3^  ifv  'I.  i.px6nevos),  and  in  the  oldest 
record  of  the  ministry  it  is  regarded  as  the  dpxri 
eCiayyeXlov  (Mk  l^*).  Henceforth  His  life  is  full  of 
the  manifested  workings  of  the  Spirit,  in  wliose 
energy  the  evangelists  find  the  source  of  the 
teaching,  miracles,  and  entire  ministry  of  the 
Christ  (Mk  V",  Lk  4i- ",  Mt  I2r^,  Ac  P).  Some  of 
these  revealed  relations  between  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  ministry  of  Christ  are  of  special  interest. 
Immediately  after  the  baptism  the  Spirit  impelled 
Him  to  meet  the  Tempter  in  the  wilderness  (Mt, 
dv/ixdr]  virb  rod  irvetj/jLaros ;  Mk,  t6  irvev/JM  airrbv 
iKfidWei).  The  conquest  of  evil  being  at  once  the 
first  responsibility  of  the  Second  Adam,  and  the 
first  step  in  the  redemption  of  the  race,  it  was 
the  first  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Christ.  The 
Spirit  of  God  in  man  was  shown  to  be  the  power  by 
wliich  the  spirit  of  evil  is  to  be  overcome  :  '  every 
victory  won  is  '  His  alone.'  To  the  Holy  Spirit 
also  our  Lord  attributes  His  power  to  cast  out 
unclean  spirits  from  the  possessed  (Mt  12^).  We 
may  extend  the  saying  to  His  other  miracles  (cf. 
Jn  141"  6  5^  iraTTjp  iv  ifxol  fjiivojv  [i.e.  by  the  Spirit] 
TToiet  ret  ipya  avrov).  When  in  the  5th  cent. 
Nestorius  unduly  pressed  this  point,  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria guarded  the  doctrine  01  tlie  Incarnation  by 
insisting  that  the  Spirit  by  which  Christ  wrought 
was  His  own,  and  not  an  imparted  power,  foreign 
to  His  personal  life  {Anath.  9).  Nevertheless,  the 
truth  remains  that  the  Spirit,  who  is  one  with  the 
Son  in  the  Divine  Unity,  was  imparted  to  His 
humanity,  and  strengthened  it  with  supernatural 

Eower.  The  same  is  true  of  Christ's  teaching  ;  the 
lOrd  Himself  ascribes  it  to  the  anointing  Spirit 
(Lk  4^s'-)-  As  the  supreme  prophet  He  spoke  in 
the  power  of  the  Spirit,  not  at  intervals  as  other 
propnets,  but  whenever  He  opened  His  lips  to 
teach.  Yet  behind  the  human  faculties  which 
were  guided  by  the  Spirit,  was  the  eternal  Word  in 
personal  fellowship  with  the  Father  ;  His  formula 
IS  not  that  of  the  old  prophets,  '  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,'  but  one  which  expressed  personal  authority, 
'  Verily  I  say  unto  you.' 

(c)  The  Spirit  descended  on  the  Second  Adam  to 
abide  (Jn  P--  ^ ;  contrast  Gn  6^  LXX).  The  illapse 
was  not  a  momentary  act,  but  a  new  departure  in 
human  life,  the  beginning  of  a  permanent  in- 
dwelling of  the  Spirit  in  man.  Tne  'Gospel  of 
the  Hebrews  '  has  rightly  seized  upon  this  point : 
'  descendit  fons  omnis  spiritus  sancti  et  requievit 
super  eum  et  dixit  illi :  Fili  mi,  in  omnibus 
prophetis  expectabam  te  ut  venires  et  requies- 
cerem  in  te ;  tu  es  enim  requies  niea. '  But  the 
Baptist's  testimony  reaches  further.  The  Spirit 
became  immanent  in  the  Sacred  Humanity^,  that  it 
miglit  be  communicated  through  the  Christ  to 
mankind.  Jesus  was  baptized  with  the  Spirit,  that 
He  might  baptize  the  world  therewith  (Jn  l^ ;  cf. 
Mt  3",  Mk  P,  Lk  3i«).  The  experience  of  the  first 
generation  of  believers  showed  that  this  hope 
was  realized  ;  Christians  shared  Christ's  unction 
(1  Jn  2'^),  and  the  unction  abode  in  them,  as  it 
abode  in  Christ  (v.-'').  This  conviction  was  expressed 
in  the  early  use  of  unction  in  connexion  Avith 
Christian  baptism  (Tert.  De  bapt.  7  ;  Cypr.  Ep. 
70;  Cyr.  Hier.  Cat.  myst.  ii.). 
Two    historical    events    mark    the    extension 

•  Pearson  points  out  that  the  two  views  are  not  necessarilj' 
inconsistent,  referring  to  the  double  unction  received  by  David 
(1  S  1613,  2  S  2*,  r.3). 
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of  the  Messianic  vmction  to  tlie  Church,  (o)  On 
the  night  that  followed  the  Resurrection  Christ 
oommunicated  the  Spirit  to  the  apostles  (Jn  20** 
iv€<p-c(T-rta€r  /cat  \^«  airrois  AA^fre  rrtv/ia  iyior). 
The  act  which  accompanied  the  gift  clearly  looks 
back  to  Gn  2^ ;  a  new  spirit  was  breathed  into 
humanity  by  the  risen  Lord.  He  began  with 
the  apostles,  quickening  them  by  communicating 
His  own  Spirit,  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  carrj- 
on  His  work  (ko^cL-j  driaruXKip  (le  6  irar^p,  Kiyw 
re/xTw  vfuif^.  The  gift  'answers  to  the  power  of 
the  Resurrection'  (Westcott,  citing  Godet) :  it  is 
primarily  the  quickening  of  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  apostles,  but  it  is  conferred  witn  special  refer- 
ence to  the  work  which  lies  before  them.  There  is 
therefore  no  necessity  to  interpret  Xd^rre  as  if  it  were 
\Tjfj.-^€<j6€  (Theodore  of  Mopsuestia),  and  to  refer  it 
to  the  Pentecostal  effusion.  The  apostles  received 
on  £ast«r  night  the  first-fruits  of  the  new  life  of 
the  Spirit  secured  to  the  Church  by  the  Lord's 
Resurrection,  and  were  thus  consecrated  and  en- 
dowed for  their  great  ministry.  Their  successors 
were,  potentially  at  least,  included  in  the  gift,  and 
the  Western  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  rightly  saw 
in  the  words  Accipite  Spiritum  sanctum  the  promise 
of  all  ministerijQ  power  (Hooker,  EccUs.  Pol.  v. 
Ixxvii.  5). 

{3)  If  the  Resurrection  brought  the  quickening 
power  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Eleven  and  to  those  w  ho 
should  succeed  them  in  the  ministry  of  the  word, 
the  Ascension  was  followed  by  the  outpouring  of 
the  fulness  of  the  Spirit  on  the  Church  (Ac  1'-^ 
2^^).  As  at  the  baptism  of  the  Christ  and  the  con- 
secration of  the  apostles,  the  descent  of  the  Spirit 
was  accompanied  by  external  signs.  The  dove  did 
not  reappear,  nor  was  the  breath  of  Christ  felt, 
but  the  sound  of  a  great  gale  (^oj  Cyrxep  ipepofiimii 
rroTj^  /Stoios)  fell  upon  the  ear,  and  tongues  of  flame, 
darting  hither  and  thither  and  finally  resting  on 
the  heads  of  all,  appealed  to  the  eye.  The  sym- 
bolism of  the  wind  had  been  explained  by  our  Lord 
( Jn  3'-  -) ;  the  fire  would  remind  the  apostles  of  the 
prediction  of  the  Baptist  (Mt  3"  etc.).  Every 
detail  had  its  significance.  The  sound  of  the 
rushing  wind  seemed  to  till  the  house,  for  the  new 
life  was  to  permeate  the  whole  world.  The  tongues 
of  fire  were  self-distributing,  and  none  was  left 
without  his  portion,  for  the  Spirit  divideth  to  every 
man  as  it  wills  (iCo  12^^),  and  all  believers  are 
made  to  drink  of  the  same  Fountain  {ib.  ^).  The 
gift  was  at  once  collective  and  individual ;  it  was 
for  the  whole  body,  and  for  each  member. 

Both  from  the  promise  of  Christ  and  from  the 
event,  it  is  clear  that  the  Pentecostal  gift  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Spirit's  relations  to  mankind.  The  '  dispensation 
of  the  Spirit,'  which  began  at  the  Pentecost  after 
the  Crucifixion,  was  so  great  an  advance  on  all 
earlier  manifestations  that  St.  John  does  not 
hesitate  to  deny  that  there  had  been  any  gift  of 
the  Spirit  before  it  (Jn  7*  oCrai  yiip  ^v  rvtOfia : 
see  \N  estcott  ad  loc.,  and  cf.  Ac  19^).  The  new 
manifestation  differed  from  the  old,  not  in  d^ree 
only,  but  in  kind ;  before  the  Incarnation  the 
Spirit  had  no  abiding  place  in  man  ;  since  Pente- 
cost the  presence  of  the  Spirit  is  immanent  in  the 
Church  (Jn  14^°;  cf.  Cynl.  Alex,  on  Jn  7®  r^v 
oKoffXtpri  Kal  oKbKktipov  Karolicriait'  ir  dvOpdfwois  toS 
aylov  rvevfiaroi  crifudveip  axrri>v  inrcrrorifawfuv).  The 
coming  of  the  Spirit  corresponds  to  the  coming  of 
the  Son,  mutatis  mutandis.  The  Son  came  to 
unite  Himself  to  human  nature,  the  Spirit  came  to 
inhabit  it.  The  Son  came  to  tabernacle  amongst 
men,  the  Spirit  to  dwell  in  them.  But  with  each 
coming  a  divine  mission  began  which  marks  a  new 
departure  in  God's  dealings  with  mankind. 

(7)  The  coming  of  the  Spirit,  like  the  coming  of 
the  Son,  manifested  itself  at  first  by  supernatural 


signs.  To  regard  the  gifts  of  tongues  as  nnhis- 
torical  (Zeller,  Weizsacker),  is  permissible  only  to 
those  who  deny  the  possibility  of  the  miraculous. 
That  the  fact  is  recorded  by  so  careful  a  historian 
as  Luke,  writing  within  half  a  century  of  the  event, 
and  with  opportunities  of  investigating  the  truth  of 
the  story  which  reached  back  at  least  twenty  years 
further,  may  lead  us  to  hesitate  before  we  assent 
to  these  views.  The  y\uij<io\a\ia  of  Ac  2  may  have 
been,  like  the  wind  and  the  tire,  rather  a  sign  of 
the  Spirit's  coming  and  a  symbol  of  His  work,  than 
a  gift  intended  to  supersede  the  acquirement  of 
foreim  tongues,  or  even  an  actual  assistance  to  the 
apostles  in  their  subsequent  preaching.  But  if  we 
may  trust  the  primitive  fragment  appended  to  St. 
Maj-k's  Gospel,  the  Lord  Himself  had  promised 
His  disciples  some  manifestation  of  this  kind  ( '  Mk' 
16") ;  and  one  of  St.  Paul's  undoubted  Epistles 
leaves  no  doubt  that  some  form  of  the  manifestaticm 
existed  in  the  Church  of  Corinth  ( 1  Co  12»  13»- '  14*«-). 
Further,  we  have  the  witness  of  Irenaeus  (ap.  Eus. 
HE  V.  7)  that  he  had  himself  heard  the  gift 
exercised  in  its  Pentecostal  form  (TciKkQm  aKovofier 
dSeX^KOP  .  .  rajrroSaraZs  XaKovrruv  Sih.  rod  rpeiftaros 
yXuxracui).  The  gift  was,  however,  singularly  open 
to  abuse,  and  St.  Paul  seems  to  have  felt  that  it 
had  nearly  fulfilled  its  purpose,  and  might  soon 
disappear  (1  Co  13*).  Prophecy,  another  Pente- 
costal gift,  if  less  novel  and  impressive,  fills  a 
larger  place  in  the  early  history  of  the  Church. 
On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  St.  Peter  claimed  that  the 
words  in  which  Joel  foretold  a  great  revival  and 
extension  of  prophecy  in  the  latter  days  had  been 
fulfilled  by  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  (Ac  2"'-). 
Prophets  accordingly  arose  in  the  Apostolic  Church 
(Ac  11^  131 15^  19«  21»),  and  took  rank  next  after 
apostles  (1  Co  12^,  Eph  2**  3*  4"),  in  some  localities 
surviTing  as  an  order  into  the  second  or  third  genera- 
tion (Didache,  10-13).  The  new  prophecy  surpassed 
in  St.  Paul's  esteem  all  other  spiritual  gifts,  because 
of  its  ethical  value  (1  Co  U^- »-  *).  The  NT  prophet 
was  the  inspired  teacher  of  the  first  age :  if  he  left 
no  literary  remains  which  can  be  compared  with 
the  writings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  it  is  difficult 
to  exaggerate  his  importance  in  the  infancy  of  the 
Church,  when  the  local  bishop  or  presbyters  were 
as  yet  but  little  qualified  to  instruct  their  congre- 
gations in  the  mystery  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
apostles'  writings  were  as  yet  incomplete  or  im- 
perfectly circulated.  But  the  institution,  as  St. 
Paul  saw  (1  Co  13*),  lacked  permanence,  and  it  was 
gradually  superseded,  notwithstanding  the  Mon- 
tanist  reaction,  by  the  local  ministry,  strengthened 
by  the  growth  of  the  Episcopate. 

One  invaluable  monument  of  the  spiritual  gifts 
of  the  first  generation  has  survived  to  our  own 
time.  It  was  promised  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should 
bring  to  the  remembrance  of  the  apostles  the 
words  and  acts  of  Christ,  and  that  He  should  lead 
them  into  the  whole  cycle  of  Christian  truth. 
The  Gospels  witness  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  first 
of  these  promises ;  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apoc- 
alypse correspond  to  the  second.  The  literature  of 
the  first  generation,  preserved  in  the  Canon  of  the 
NT,  bears  the  impress  of  an  inspiration  which  we 
miss  when  we  pass  to  the  Epistles  of  Clement  and 
'  Barnabas.'  It  is  a  standing  proof  of  the  reality  of 
the  miracle  of  Pentecost  that  the  first  age  of  the 
Church  should  have  produced  a  series  of  writings 
which,  in  the  elevation  of  their  spiritual  tone  and 
the  fruitfulness  of  their  teaching,  remain  absolutely 
alone.  Side  by  side  with  this  monument  of  the 
Spirit's  work  must  be  placed  another — the  Christian 
Society,  or  Catholic  Church.  As  the  idea  of  the 
Churcli  rose  before  the  mind  of  St.  Paul,  he  saw 
in  it*  external  form  a  body  which  the  Spirit  of 
Grod  animated  and  made  one  (1  Co  12^,  Eph  4*)- 
History  has  proved  his  words  true.     The  vitality 
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of  the  greatest  and  oldest  community  in  the  world 
witnesses  to  the  divine  power  which  brought  it 
into  being.  The  Chui-ch  on  her  part  has  marked  her 
sense  of  her  dependence  on  the  Spirit  by  the  order 
of  her  creed  :  she  believes  in  her  own  permanence 
and  life,  because  she  believes  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Credo  .  ,  in  Spiritum  sanctum,  sanctam  Ecclesiam. 

iii.  We  turn  now  from  the  historical  facts 
connected  with  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  to  the 
teaching  of  Christ  and  tlie  apostles  in  reference  to 
the  nature  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(a)  (a)  With  one  conspicuous  exception,  here- 
after to  be  stated,  the  teaching  of  Christ  upon  this 
subject,  so  far  as  it  is  reported  by  the  Synoptists, 
goes  but  a  little  May  beyond  that  of  the  OT.  He 
recognizes  the  inspiration  of  the  OT  Scriptures 
(Mt  22«,  Mk  12*>,  Lk  24^^-**)  and  His  own 
Messianic  unction  (Lk  4^**,  Mt  12^)  ;  to  ascribe  His 
works  to  Beelzebul  is  to  blaspheme  tlie  Spirit,  and 
therefore  to  commit  an  'eternal  sin'  (Mk  3^). 
This  saying,  viewed  in  the  light  of  its  context 
(Mt  123'^),  attributes  Deity  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
does  not  on  that  account  exceed  the  limits  of  the 
OT  revelation  (see  alx)ve,  p.  404).  Occasionally, 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  represent  our  Lord  as  look- 
ing forward  to  a  fuller  coming  of  the  Spirit. 
The  apostles  will  be  inspired  to  defend  themselves 
before  the  world  (Mt  10=*") ;  nay,  the  Holy  Spirit 
will  be  given  by  the  Father  in  heaven  to  all  who 
ask  Him  for  the  gift  (Lk  11").  A  remarkable 
reading  in  St.  Luke's  recension  of  the  Lord's  I'rayer 
gives  the  petition,  iXdiru}  t6  Hyiov  wevfid  <xov  ^(p'ijfids 
Kal  Kada.piff6.Tii}  rjfids  (Cliase,  The  Lord's  Prayer,  etc., 
24 f.  ;  Resell,  Agrapha,  p.  398) ;  but  it  is  valuable 
only  as  showing  the  interpretation  which  the 
Church  put  upon  the  opening  clauses  of  the  Prayer. 

(|3)  The  Fourth  Gospel,  however,  relates  a  series 
of  conversations  running  through  the  course  of  our 
Lord's  ministry,  which  reveal  entirely  new  views 
of  the  Spirit's  relation  to  the  individual  life,  to  the 
Church,  and  to  God.  The  conversation  with 
Nicodemus  (Jn  S"'**)  asserts  the  principle  of  the 
new  birth,  tracing  the  beginnings  of  the  spiritual 
life  in  men  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  apparently 
connecting  the  birth  of  the  Spirit  with  the  future 
sacrament  of  Christian  baptism.  Similarly,  the 
discourse  of  Jn  6  speaks  of  the  spiritual  food  of 
the  new  life,  which  was  to  be  imparted  in  the 
mystery  of  Christ's  body  and  blood.  In  the  con- 
versation with  the  woman  of  Samaria  (Jn  4^"), 
and  the  proclamation  at  the  Feast  of  Taliernacles 
(Jn  7*^'-),  the  Lord  directs  attention  to  Himself 
as  the  Fountain  of  the  Spirit,  from  which  believers 
should  continually  receive,  and  in  turn  communi- 
cate, fresh  supplies  of  the  water  of  life.  The 
language  is  mystical,  but  the  evangelist  was  able 
after  the  event  to  find  its  fulfilment  in  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Spirit  ( Jn  1^,  Rev  22").  But  the  fullest 
and  clearest  revelation  was  reserved  for  the  last 
discourse  on  the  nigiit  before  the  Passion  (Jn 
1416.17.26  1506  167- 13).  It  opens  with  the  promise, 
'  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  He  shall  give  you 
another  Paraclete,  to  be  with  you  for  ever,  the 
Spirit  of  truth '  (cf.  v.^  6  Si  irapdKXrrro^,  t6  rrvevfia 
rb  dyiov,  where  the  identification  is  complete).  The 
Holy  Spirit,  then, was  to  be  Christ's  substitute  and 
representative  on  earth,  a  vicnria  vis  (Tertullian, 
Prcescr.  13) ;  and  the  work  assigned  to  Him  is  that 
of  an  advocate  (on  irapdKXrjros  see  Westcott's 
detached  note,  and  Lightfoot's  early  work.  On  a 
Fresh  Revision  of  the  NT-,  p.  50  f . ).  No  function 
more  characteristic  of  personal  life  could  have  been 
attributed,  and  Christ  speaks  accordingly  of  the 
Spirit  as  6  irapdK\r]TOs,  not  as  t6  irapdKXijroy, — a  choice 
01  gender  which  is  emphasized  by  the  repeated  use 
of  the  masculine  pronoun  (^/cetvos/uaprfpTjcrei  .  .  ^Keivo^ 
Ae7fet  .  .  .  cKetvos  ifii  do^dcrti.)  But  the  personality 
of  the  Deputy  is  in  fact  essential  to  the  Lord's 


reasoning ;  no  impersonal  influence  could  supply 
the  lack  of  personal  guidance  and  probation  wnicn 
the  apostles  would  feel  when  the  Lord  was  taken  from 
them.*  It  is  therefore  futile  to  compare  His  mode 
of  speaking  in  this  passage  with  tlie  prosopopoeia 
by  which  in  the  OT  and  Apocrypha  the  wisdom 
of  God  is  described  as  a  personal  (female)  agent. 
Further,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  Christ  is 
speaking  in  Jn  14-16  merely  of  a  new  ojieration  of 
divine  power  in  man  (cf.  Ps  139^),  or  of  His  own 
Spirit  as  perpetuating  itself  in  the  lives  of  His 
disciples.  For  He  proceeds  to  distinguish  the 
coming  Paraclete  both  from  the  Father  and  from 
Himself :  '  the  Father  will  give  you  another  Para- 
clete .  .  .  the  Father  will  send  [him]  in  my  name  .  .  . 
I  will  send  him  from  the  Father  .  .  .  the  Spirit 
of  truth  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father.'  The 
differentiation  is  perfect ;  the  Spirit  i«  not  the 
Father,  nor  is  He  the  Son  ;  as  a  Person,  He  is  dis- 
tinct from  both.  Again,  we  are  permitted  to  learn 
something  as  to  His  relation  to  both.     He  is  sent 

Kboth,  but  He  is  sent  by  the  Son  from  the 
,ther ;  He  proceeds  from  the  Father  (TrapA  roO 
irarpdi).  Although  this  is  scarcely  equivalent  to 
the  ecclesiastical  phrase  iK  rov  warpdi  (see  Westcott, 
ad  loc. ,  and  on  the  origin  of  the  later  phrase,  cf . 
Hort,  I'wo  Dissertations,  p.  86  f.),  the  words  used 
by  Christ  teach  implicitly  that  the  Spirit  possesses 
an  eternal  relation  with  the  Father  upon  which 
His  temporal  mission  rests  (cf.  Jn  16^-  ^  with  1", 
and  Westcott's  notes). 

The  Lord  proceeds  in  the  same  great  discourse 
to  shadow  forth  the  work  to  w-nich  the  new 
Paraclete  was  about  to  be  sent.  His  mission 
would  be  primarily  to  the  disciples  and  the  Church 
(Jn  14^*-  "),  in  the  way  of  fellowship  {/xed'  v/iQy), 
presence  (Trap'  v/xiv),  and  indwelling  (^i*  vfuv)  ;  and 
this  threefold  relation  was  to  be  permanent  (e/y  rbv 
aluva),  not,  as  Christ's  historical  manifestation, 
transient  (Westcott).  His  functions  would  be 
(1)  to  carry  on  the  teaching  work  of  Christ,  partly 
by  quickening  the  memories  of  Christ's  immediate 
followers  (Jn  14^8),  partly  by  guiding  them  into 
new  truth,  tiU  all  had  been  learnt  ( Jn  14-«  16"),  and 
revealing  the  new  order  (Jn  16^"  rd  ipxofj-eva  d«'a7- 
yeXel  i/xly) ;  (2)  to  glorify  the  Son,  as  the  Son 
glorifies  the  Father,  by  revealing  the  Son  to  the 
Church  in  the  fulness  of  the  divine  life  ( Jn  16"-  ^*). 
But  the  Spirit  would  also  have  a  mission  to  the 
world,  although  it  could  not  discern  or  recognize 
Him  (14"  01^  Bewpei  airrb  ovSi  yivJiffKei).  He  would 
co-operate  Avith  the  Church  in  bearing  witness 
to  Christ  (Jn  IS^"-^),  and  His  witne-ss  would 
carry  the  force  of  an  irresistible  conviction  ( Jn  16" 
^Xiy^ei  rbv  nbcfiov)  concerning  the  great  facts  of 
human  sin,  divine  righteousness,  and  the  process 
of  judgment  by  which,  from  the  Advent  onwards, 
the  victory  of  righteousness  is  being  determined. 

(7)  The  crowning  revelation  followed  the  Resur- 
rection, and  is  recorded  by  St.  Matthew  alone  (28'*). 
The  disciples  had  been  taught  that  the  Divine 
Spirit  is  a  living  Person,  and  that  He  is  not  to 
be  identified  with  either  the  Father  or  the  Son. 
From  the  formula  of  baptism  they  now  learnt  that 
the  tliree  Persons  are  comprehended  under  One 
Name ;  the  Spirit  is  one  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son  in  the  Unity  of  the  Divine  Life.  The  words 
justify  the  place  which  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  creeds  and  the  worship  of  the 
universal   Church  (Basil,  Ep.  ii.  125,  M  ydip  ijfiai 

*  \Vhen  Beyschlag  (NT  Theology,  Eng.  tr.  ii.  ii.  279)  %VTite8, 
'The  notion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  third  Divine  person- 
ality ...  is  one  of  the"  most  disastrous  inipirtutions  into 
the  Holy  Scriptures,'  he  assumes  that  this  idea  hiis  been 
imported,  and  that  his  own  construction  of  the  Lord's  words 
('just  a  pictorial  personification')  is  convincing  and  even 
necessary.  Against  these  assumptions  must  be  set  (1)  the 
plain  and  natural  interpretation  of  Christ's  words,  and  (2)  the 
iud^ent  of  the  Christian  Society,  in  which,  according  to 
Christ's  promise,  the  Spirit  dwells. 
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H(6a,  So^dj^eiy  Hi  ws  TfrioTf^Kafiep).  But  they  also 
foretell  the  new  relation  which  under  the  gospel 
was  to  subsist  between  the  human  spirit  and  the 
Spirit  of  God.  To  be  baptized  '  into  tlie  Name  .  .  . 
of  the  Holy  Ghost '  is  to  be  placed  in  a  position  of 
lifelong  dependence  upon  tne  Divine  Spirit,  and 
consecration  to  the  service  which  He  inspires. 

(b)  From  the  moment  of  the  Pentecostal  descent 
the  presence  of  the  Paraclete  entered  as  a  fact  into 
the  daily  life  of  the  Christian  society,  (a)  The 
apostles  realized  at  once  that  the  promise  of  Christ 
had  been  fultilled,  and  that  a  new  dispensation  had 
begun  (Ac  2**- '*'•).  As  the  years  went  on,  they 
were  able  to  interpret  from  their  own  experience 
the  details  of  Christ's  teaching  (cf.  Ac  5^,  1  Jn  5* 
with  Jn  15^ ;  Ac  9^1  with  Jn  I4i«;  1  P  4",  Ja  4' 
with  Jn  141*- ").  They  realized  that  as  apostles 
they  were  specially  endowed  with  the  Spirit  of 
God ;  to  practise  a  deception  upon  them  in  their 
aix>stolic  character  was  to  attempt  to  deceive  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  therefore  to  lie  to  God  (Ac  o*-*-  *); 
when  they  and  other  officers  of  the  Church  took 
counsel  on  matters  of  discipline,  the  Holj'  Spirit 
shared  their  deliberations  and  their  judgment 
(Ac    15^) ;    to  them,   as   apostles,    belonged    the 

Eower  of  imparting  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  baptized 
y  the  laying  on  of  their  hands  (Ac  8"'-  19^,  cf.  He 
6-) ;  individually,  they  were  conscious  of  recei>-ing 
direct  communications  from  the  Holy  Spirit  (Ac 
11^-  13-  16^-").  But  they  recognized  also  that  the 
gift  belonged  to  the  whole  Church  and  to  every 
member  of  it  (Ac  2^  10*^  lli^-  ^°  IS^^  158-  %  This 
fact  was  evidenced,  not  merely  by  miraculous 
manifestations  (Ac  KH*  19®),  but  by  the  new  life 
of  the  Christian  brotherhood.  ^liracles  might 
have  chiefly  attracted  attention  in  the  first  days, 
but  even  then  the  practical  wisdom  and  joyful 
spirit  of  the  common  Christian  life  were  seen  to  be 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (Ac  6^  IS*^) ;  and  the 
maturer  experience  of  the  Apostolic  Church  realized 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  source  of  Christian 
holiness  (1  P  1-),  the  inspirer  of  prayer  (Jude  ^), 
the  means  of  an  abiding  union  between  Christ  and 
Christians  (1  Jn  3r*  4^),  the  pledge  of  future  glory 
in  the  presence  of  Gtod  (1  P  4"). 

(;3)  It  is,  however,  to  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
that  we  must  turn  for  the  fullest  treatment  which 
the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  receives  within  the  limits 
of  the  NT.  Not  that  St.  Paul  sets  himself  to  con- 
struct a  philosophy  of  religion  in  which  the  relation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  (iod,  to  the  Church,  and  to 
the  human  soul  receives  scientific  treatment.  He 
treats  the  whole  subject  incidentally  and  in  con- 
nexion with  his  argument,  or  with  the  practical 
interests  of  the  communities  he  is  addressing. 
But  he  treats  it  with  an  insight,  a  freshness,  and 
a  precision  due  partly  to  his  unique  experience, 
partly  to  the  intensity  of  his  interest  in  the  gospel 
and  its  w  orkings  upon  human  nature.  There  is  a 
manifest  progress  in  the  apostle's  handling  of  this 
subject  which  corresponds  to  the  progress  in  his  o\m 
life  and  work.  In  the  earliest  group  of  Epistles 
( I  and  2  Th)  he  scarcely  exceeds  the  usual  teaching 
of  the  first  generation.  He  connects  the  gift  <m 
the  Holy  Spirit  \<nxh  spiritual  power  (1  Th  1')  and 
joy  (V.®),  with  moral  purity  (1  Th  4^)  and  religious 
consecration  (2  Th  2'*) ;  he  offers  practical  guidance 
in  reference  to  the  miraculous  xo-P^M^'''"-,  warning 
believers  against  indiscriminately  accepting  afl 
prophetic  utterances  on  the  one  hand,  and  despis- 
ing them  all  upon  the  other,  and  thus  quenching 
the  heavenly  fire  (1  Th  o^'^,  cf.  2  Th  2-).  One 
interesting  verse  shows  that  he  recognized  in 
human  nature  an  element  corresponding  to  the 
Divine  Spirit,  and  fitted  to  be  the  sphere  of  His 
operations  (1  Th  5^  vfiaiv  rb  -rvevaa).  The  next 
group  of  letters  (Ro,  1,  2  Co,  Gal)  carries  us  into 


the  heart  of  his  teaching  on  this  subject,  and  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  what  is  largely  a  new 
revelation.  In  these  Epistles,  St.  Pam,  starting 
with  his  conception  of  the  human  spirit  (Ro  1*, 
1  Co  2",  Gal  6**),  sometimes  places  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  man, 
whilst  in  other  places  he  exhibits  the  two  in  close 
correspondence  and  co-operation.  Instances  of  the 
former  point  of  view  will  be  found  in  Ro  8^*-  ^, 
1  Co  I.e.,  Gal  4*.  In  such  passages  the  distinct 
personality  of  the  Divine  Spirit  comes  strongly 
mto  ^aew*;  the  Spirit  of  God  bears  \\-itness  witn 
the  spirits  of  men  (Ro  8*),  helps  our  infirmity, 
and  makes  entreaty  for  us  with  sighs  too  deep  for 
words  (wrepeiTVTxdiet  irrepay/jLoii  6XaX^ois,  Ro  8^), 
calling  from  the  depth  of  our  hearts  upon  the 
Father  (Gal  4*,  cf.  Ilo  8^*) ;  while  at  the  same  time 
He  abides  within  the  liJfe  of  God,  searching  the 
depths  of  the  Divine  Nature  and  counsels,  even  as 
the  human  spirit  is  privy  to  the  inmost  thoughts 
of  man  (1  Co  2").  The  Spirit  of  God  is,  from  St. 
Paul's  poiot  of  view,  uncreated  and  divine,  for  it 
is  internal  to  the  Essence  of  GJod.  Where  the 
Spirit  dwells  and  works,  God  dweUs  and  works 
(1  Co  3'«  6^*,  2  Co  3i«) ;  it  is  by  the  Spirit  that  God 
is  immanent  in  men.  Yet  the  identification  is 
not  so  complete  as  to  exclude  a  true  distinction 
between  the  Spirit  and  other  Persons  in  God.  The 
Holy  Ghost  is  the  Spirit  of  Him  that  raised  up 
Chnst  from  the  dead  (Ro  8"),  i.e.  the  Father; 
He  is  also  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (Ro  8^),  not  merely 
because  He  anointed  the  Messiah,  but  on  account  of 
His  personal  relation  to  the  Son  of  God  (Gal  4*) ;  He 
is  the  Spirit  of  the  Son.  Lastly,  the  three  Persons 
are  named  in  the  same  sentence  as  distinct  hypo- 
stases (2  Co  13").  In  a  few  passages  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  in  St.  Paul  appears  to  mean  either  our 
Lord's  human  spirit  (Ro  !■*  jcard  rrev/ia  ayuaavrris : 
see  Sanday-Headlam,  ad  loc.,  and  Westcott  on  He 
9^*),  or  His  pre-existent  nature  (2  Co  3"  6  5^  Kvpios 
rb  rfevfid  iarip),  or  His  risen  life  (1  Co  15**  6  foxaros 
'A5a/x  [eyivero]  «'i  vvev/iM  j^woxoiovp) ;  in  other  con- 
texts the  Holy  Spirit  is  identified  with  Christ, 
because  it  is  through  the  Spirit  that  the  ascended 
Lord  dwells  in  the  Church  and  operates  in  believers 
(Ro  8*-  ^'').  But  the  ambiguity  rarely  occurs ;  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  distinctness  of  the 
Persons  is  clearly  seen,  and  the  reader  can  dis- 
criminate between  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christ, 
and  the  Spirit  who  anointed  Him  and  is  one  with 
Him  in  the  unity  of  God. 

But  by  far  the  larger  number  of  St.  Paul's 
references  to  the  Spirit  in  these  Epistles  are  con- 
cerned ^vith  His  operations  on  the  spirit  of  man. 
Living  in  an  age  of  physical  manifestations,  the 
apostle  does  not  ignore  the  miraculous  gifts  (Ro 
12«  15^*- 19,  1  Co  12.  14,  Gal  3*),  and  in  one  place 
(1  Co  I.e.)  he  treats  of  these  at  length ;  they,  too, 
are  x«P^/«»''*  (Ko  l^^  12*,  1  Co  1^  cf.  Lig&tfoot, 
Xotes,  etc.  p.  148  f.),  but  not  the  chiefest  or  best 
(1  Co  l-2»i  I31),  or  the  most  abiding.  The  per- 
manent results  of  the  Spirit's  coming  are  faith, 
hope,  and  love  (1  Co  13'^) ;  its  nomm  fruits  are 
the  virtues  which  make  up  the  fulness  of  the 
Christian  life  (Gal  o—^J).  The  Holy  Spirit  con- 
secrates even  the  human  body  which  has  received 
the  sacramental  pledges  of  His  presence,  and  has 
thus  become  the  temple  of  God  (1  Co  3^*  6^*) ;  and 
He  will  hereafter  raise  it  up  in  the  likeness  of 
Christ's  resurrection  (Ro  8"),  a  spiritual  body  (1  Co 
15*^~"),  not  liable  to  corruption  or  death.  But  His 
special  sphere  is  the  human  spirit.  Here  His  in- 
dwelling already  works  a  new  life,  answering  to 
the  life  of  the  Risen  Christ  (Ro  8*  10").  This  life 
of  the  Spirit  in  man  is  pre-eminently  a  life  of  son- 
ship  towards  God ;  those  who  follow  it  possess 
the  privileges  of  sons  in  the  di^nne  family  (Ro 
8^*) ;  they  are  joint  heirs  of  the  Heir  of  all  things 
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(Ro  8",  cf.  Mt  21»8,  He  V),  brethren  of  the  First- 
born of  Cod  (Ko  8-''').  If  the  eonship  is  secured  by 
the  Incarnation  and  the  Resurrection,  it  is  mani- 
fested and  sealed  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  who  is 
the  irp€vfia  vlodefflas  (Ro  S'"- '",  Gal  4*-*).  He  creates 
in  the  adopted  sons  a  character  corresponding  to 
their  new  relation  to  (iod  and  to  Christ  (Ro  B''"-*'), 
by  a  renewal  of  the  mind  which  works  a  trans- 
formation in  their  lives  (Ro  12-  fieTati.op<pov<x0e  ry 
dvaKaivd}(Tei  toD  t>o6i),  and  has  the  effect  of  engrav- 
ing the  divine  will,  once  written  on  tables  of 
stone,  upon  hearts  of  flesh  which  will  retain  tlie 
impression  and  translate  it  into  human  life  (2  Co 
3^*).  Yet  all  these  operations  of  the  Spirit  are  but 
the  foretaste  of  greater  things  to  come.  The  gift 
of  the  Spirit  already  received  by  the  Church  is 
the  dirapx-^  (Ro  8**) — the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest 
yet  to  be  reaped  ;  the  present  indwelling  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  heart  is  the  dppafidov  (2  Co  1-^  5') — the 
first  instalment  of  the  fuller  life,  and  the  earnest 
that  it  is  to  follow  (on  the  word  app.  see  Lightfoot, 
Notes,  p.  323).  Of  tlie  Spirit's  future  work  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  wul  form  a  true  part,  for 
the  reanimation  of  man's  physical  nature  is  at  once 
a  proper  function  of  the  '  Giver  of  life '  (Ro  8"*), 
and  the  manifestation  of  our  adoption  into  the 
divine  family  (Ro  8^).  But  the  resurrection  itself 
is  but  a  fresli  departure  in  the  history  of  the  race  ; 
beyond  it  there  lies  an  immeasurable  life  of  progress 
unfettered  by  sin  and  death, '  the  liberty  of  tne  glory 
of  the  sons  of  God'  (Ro  8-^');  and  of  this  also  St. 
Paul  regards  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  motive  power. 
In  some  of  these  contexts  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine whether  by  irvevna  the  apostle  means  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  man,  or  the  spirit  of  man  under 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  question 
arises  especially  in  passages  which  contrast  the 
Spirit  with  the  flesh  (Ro  8«-,  Gal  S^%  The  crdpf  is 
human  nature  on  its  weak  and  mortal  side  ;  is  then 
the  irpevfia,  which  is  opposed  to  it,  the  same  nature 
in  its  victory  over  death  and  sin  ?  Lightfoot  (on 
Gal  5")  is  disposed  to  reject  this  view  :  'Through- 
out this  passage,'  he  \vrites,  '  the  TrveOfj.a  is  evi- 
dently the  Divine  Spirit,  for  the  human  spirit  in 
itself  and  unaided  does  not  stand  in  direct  an- 
tagonism to  the  flesh.'  This  is,  of  course,  true ; 
but  the  objection  does  not  apply  to  the  inter- 
pretation which  regards  irvevfia  as  the  human 
spirit  influenced  by  and  so  far  identified  with  the 
Spirit  of  God.  On  the  whole  this  interpretation 
seems  preferable,  although  it  is  clear  that  in  both 
places  the  apostle's  thought  passes  at  times  from 
one  meaning  of  the  word  to  another,  refusing  to  be 
lx)und  by  an  absolute  rule  (cf.  Sanday-Headlam, 
Romans,  p.  196).  A  somewhat  similar  antithesis 
of  irvevnaTiKbs  and  xf/vxixdi  (1  Co  2",  cf.  IS'")  pre- 
sents the  same  difficulty.  The  \ffvxiK6s  is  under 
the  control  of  the  fvxv,  or  lower  rational  nature ; 
in  the  irpev/jLaTiKds  the  vvevfia,  the  higher  nature, 
the  understanding  and  the  will  guided  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  has  the  ascendant.  Here,  a^ain, 
we  cannot  exclude  the  thought  either  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  or  the  spirit  of  the  man  ;  the  two  are  re- 
garded as  in  their  operation  one,  and  the  one  term 
covers  both,  although  the  human  spirit  is  in  the 
foreground  of  the  thought.  Similarly,  in  the  anti- 
thesis of  irveCfxa  and  ypdfifj.a  (Ro  2^  7  ,  2  Co  3'),  the 
heart  of  the  contrast  lies  in  the  opposition  of  the 
external  to  the  spiritual ;  and  while  irvev/ia  points 
to  the  action  or  the  personal  Spirit,  Avho  is  the 
Giver  of  spiritual  life,  its  precise  meaning  must 
be  determined  by  the  context.  In  the  two  former 
passages  the  reference  seems  to  be  to  the  spirit  of 
man  under  divine  influence ;  in  the  latter,  to  the 
new  life  of  the  Spirit  which  characterizes  the 
gospel  as  compared  with  a  dispensation  of  external 
law.  Even  the  law  has  its  spiritual  element,  for 
it  was  Avritten  by  the  finger  of  God  (Ro  7"  6  vdfioi 


vv€v/jmtik6s  (OTiv),  and  its  righteous  judgments  find 
an  echo  in  the  life  of  the  spiritual  man  (Ro  8^) ; 
but,  considered  as  a  mere  edict,  it  stands  in  direct 
opj)osition  to  the  Spirit  (Gal  5'*),  whose  sphere 
is  in  the  heart  of  the  inner  man  ;  and  he  who 
is  guided  by  the  Spirit  is  emancipated  from  the 
external  control  which  he  no  longer  needs. 

When  we  pass  from  the  Epistles  of  the  third 
missionary  journey  to  those  of  the  Roman  im- 
prisonment and  the  later  '  pastoral '  Epistles,  we 
find  the  apostle's  point  of  view  somewhat  modified. 
The  inten  uty  of  his  interest  in  the  individual  life 
has  now  be^n  supplemented  by  a  new  interest  in 
the  unity  and  catholicity  of  the  Church  (cf.  Hort, 
Romans  and Epkesians,  p.  \'2S,K.;Ecclcsia,  p.  135 fi".). 
He  touches  on  the  relations  of  the  Spirit  to  the  indi- 
vidual with  a  freshness  of  conception  which  shows 
that  he  is  as  keenly  impressed  as  ever  with  their 
primary  importance  (Eph  I'^-i^  4!^  6"- ^«,  Ph  1">, 
Col  V,  2  Ti  1") ;  yet  it  is  as  the  Spirit  of  the 
universal  Churcli  that  he  now  specially  delights 
to  contemplate  the  Holy  Ghost.  To  some  extent 
this  position  had  been  occupied  in  1  Co,  but  there 
'he  is  dealing  with  the  Ecclesia  of  a  single  city, 
.  .  .  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  he  is  dealing 
with  the  universal  Ecclesia'  (Hort,  p.  141).  The 
Spirit  is  in  these  later  Epistles  the  bond  of  Catholic 
unity  (Eph  4^-  *,  cf.  2^*,  Ph  2^),  the  source  of  minis- 
terial gifts  (Eph  4''-i2,  2Ti  1«-'')  and  sacramental 
grace  (Tit  3').  Thus  the  teaching  of  the  earlier 
Epistles  finds  its  complement  in  that  of  the  later, 
where  it  appears  that  the  same  divine  gift  which 
sanctifies  and  perfects  the  individual  member  of 
Christ,  is  the  bond  of  corporate  unity  and  the 
source  and  support  of  the  common  life  which 
animates  the  whole  body  of  the  Church. 

(7)  One  book  of  the  NT  remains.  Tfte  Apoca- 
lypse returns  to  the  standpoint  of  the  OT  when 
it  represents  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  light  of  the 
Spirit  of  prophecy  (Rev  l^"  2^  etc.,  4»  14"  W^  22«). 
Yet  incidentally  it  takes  up  St.  Paul's  later  view. 
What  the  Spirit  says.  He  says  to  the  Churches 
(Rev  2^-  "•  "•  -^  31-  «•  i»-  22),  For  each  of  the  Churches 
He  has  a  separate  message  (Rev  1*  3^  4'  5^) ;  the 
sevenfold  gift  of  God  (Rev  1*  3^  4^  5«)  fulfils  its 
work  in  each  Christian  brotherhood  as  in  each 
Christian  soul  under  difterent  conditions,  and  with 
partial  and  fragmentary  results  varying  according 
to  the  measure  in  which  it  is  bestowed,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  received.  To  the  universal 
Church  the  Spirit  bears  another  relation :  He  co- 
operates with  it  in  its  witness  to  Christ ;  His  voice 
is  joined  with  that  of  the  bride  in  calling  for  the 
bridegroom's  return  (Rev  221'").  Yet  in  this  book'of 
world-Avide  and  time-long  interests  the  need  of  the 
individual  is  not  overlooked,  and  the  last  mention  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  Apocalypse  refers  to  it  (Rev  22^"* 
6  Sixpuv  ipx^crdw  6  diXwv  Xa/S^rw  vdujp  ^urjs  dupedv). 

Summary/. — It  may  be  well  briefly  to  summarize 
the  results  of  this  examination  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  first  chapter  of  Genesis  represents  the  Divine 
Spirit  as  co-operating  with  the  Divine  Word  in  the 
ordering  of  the  cosmos ;  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Apocalypse  represents  Him  as  speakin"  in  the 
Universal  Church.  There  are  few  of  the  inter- 
mediate books  which  contribute  nothing  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Spirit.  In  every  section  of  the 
Canon  He  fills  a  prominent  and  important  place. 

If  it  be  asked  what  the  Bible  teaches  with 
regard  to  the  essential  nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  answer  is  on  one  point  explicit  and  unanimous. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is,  in  the  strict  sen-se  of  the  word, 
divine.  No  biblical  writer  yields  any  support  to 
the  Arian  conception  of  a  created  Intelligence 
above  the  angels  but  inferior  to  the  Son,  to  whom 
the  name  '  Spirit  of  God '  is  improperly  applied. 
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But  to  the  further  inquiry,  whether  this  Divine 
Spirit  is  a  person,  the  reply,  if  on  the  whole 
decisive,  does  not  come  with  equal  clearness  from 
the  earlier  and  the  later  books.  T!ie  Old  Testa- 
ment attributes  personalitj-  to  the  Spirit  only  in  so 
far  as  it  identifies  the  Spirit  of  God  mth  Goa  Him- 
self, present  and  operative  in  the  world  or  in  men. 
But  tne  teaching  of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles,  whilst 
accentuating  the  personal  attributes  of  the  Spirit, 
distinguishes  the  Spirit  from  the  Father  ana  the 
Son.  The  baptismal  formula  comprehends  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Unity 
of  the  Name  which  consecrates  and  claims  for 
itself  the  whole  life  of  man. 

On  the  office  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the 
Canon  throws  fuller  light,  for  here  a  more  pre- 
cise knowledge  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
the  Church.  But  here  again  the  revelation  is 
progressive,  corresponding  in  its  growth  to  the 
growing  needs  of  men.  The  Spirit  appears  first  in 
connexion  with  the  cosmogony  of  Genesis,  and  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament  frequently  refer  to 
His  work  in  sustaining  and  rene-wing  physical  life. 
But  the  Hebrew  Canon  attributes  to  Him  also  the 
endowment  of  human  nature  with  intellectual  and 
spiritual  gifts,  and  especially  regards  Him  as  the 
source  of  the  great  gift  of  prophecy.  It  speaks  of 
Him  as  the  author  of  moral  purity  and  religious 
consecration.  Lastly,  it  foreteUs  the  coming  of  an 
ideal  King,  a  perfect  Servant  of  GJod,  in  whom  the 
Spirit  should  rest  in  His  fulness,  and  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Spirit's  gifts  in  the  last  days  to  the 
whole  nation  and  to  the  world.  At  this  point  the 
New  Testament  takes  up  the  thread  of  the  revela- 
tion. The  Synoptic  Gospels  show  how  the  ideals 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  fulfilled  in  the  life  and 
ministry  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Fourth  Gkepel 
predicts  the  mission  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Church ; 
the  Acts  and  Epistles  relate  the  fulfilment  of  His 
mission  in  the  experience  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 
We  are  permitted  to  see  how  it  has  changed  the 
whole  spiritual  order,  raising  a  new  Israel  out 
of  the  old,  transforming  an  elect  nation  into  a 
Catholic  Church,  pouring  new  life  into  the  body 
of  the  disciples,  sanctifying  individual  -v^ills,  carry- 
ing conviction  to  the  world,  and  guiding  believers 
into  the  fulness  of  the  truth.  In  St.  Paul's 
writings  the  biblical  doctrine  of  the  operations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  reaches  its  completion.  The 
apostle  sees  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ  the  source 
of  the  vital  unity  which  inspires  the  Church,  the 
quickening  and  compacting  power  of  the  new 
creation.  But  he  teaches  with  equal  clearness 
that  the  Spirit  has  come  to  regenerate  and  restore 
the  personal  life  of  each  of  the  baptized,  dwelling 
in  the  body  as  His  temple,  identifying  Himself 
with  the  human  spirit  in  its  struggle  with  the 
flesh  and  its  strivmg  after  Gk>d,  until  He  has 
perfected  the  nature  which  the  Son  of  God  re- 
deemed and  has  raised  it  to  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ. 

LrTEEATTRB. — The  following  works,  amongst  others,  may  be 
consulted  on  the  Biblical  Theology  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  "         ! 

Patristic  axd  Medieval. — ^Tertollian,  adv.  Prax. ;  Origen,  de  \ 
prineipiU,  i.  3 ;  Athanasius,  Epp.  ad  Serap. ;  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
CaUeA.  xvi.  xviL  ;  Didymtis,  de  Sp.  Sanct'. ;  Basil,  de  Sp. 
Sonet,  (ed.  Johnston) ;  Gregory  of  Xazianzus,  Oral.  TheoL  v. ; 
Ainlm>se,  de  Sp.  Sanct. ;  Augustine,  de  Trin.  It.  t.  xt.,  in 
Joann.  tr.  Txix. ;  John  of  Damascus,  de  fde  orth.  i. ;  Anselm,  de 
proeeit.  Sp.  Sanet. ;  Thomas  Aquinas.  Swnma,  p.  L  q.  36-SS. 

HODKRS. — Petavius,  de  Trin.  ii.  iiL  viL  ;  Peareon,  'Bp.,  Exp.  of 
tie  Creed,  artt.  iiL  viL  ;  Owen,  J.,  Pneumatologia ;  Heber,  Bp., 
Permmaiitji  and  Office*  cjf.  the  Cmnjvrttr ;  Hare,  J.  C,  Mittion 
(if  the  Comforter ;  Kahnis,  C.  F.  A.,  Lehre  vom  h.  Geiete,  Bd.  L  ; 
Ganme,  Traits  du  S.  Esprit;  Moberly,  Bp.,  AdminUtration  qf 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Body  of  Christ ;  Hutchings,  W.  H., 
Person  and  Work  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  Webb,  Bp.,  Perton  and 
Office  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  Buchanan,  J.,  Okee  and  Work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  Smeaton,  G.,  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  •. 
Bensoa,  Archbp.,  The  Seven  Gifts ;  Wiigman,  A.,  The  Sever^fold 
Gifts;  Koelling,  W.,  Pneuynatoloffie ;  Candlish,  J.  S.,  Work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  H.  B.  SWETE. 


HOMJLM.— See  Hkmam. 

HOMER.— See  Weights  axd  Measures. 

HOMICIDE.— See  Crimes  akd  Pitxishmkxts, 
vol.  i.  p.  521''. 

HONEST,  HONESTY.— These  words  have  greatly 
deteriorated  in  the  three  centuries  that  lie  be- 
tween us  and  the  issue  of  AV.  What  they  mean 
now  we  know  ;  then  they  meant  something  nearly 
approaching  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  words  from 
which  they  come.  Honestus  (from  honos,  '  honour ') 
had  two  meanings  in  Latin:  (1)  'Regarded  with 
honour,'  'honourable';  (2)  'Bringing  honour,' 
'  becoming,' — and  those  are  just  the  meanings  of 
'honest'  as  it  is  used  in  AV.  The  word  had  at 
the  time  a  special,  one  might  almost  say  technical, 
meaning  when  used  of  women :  it  meant  '  chaste.' 
Thus  in  his  chapter  in  The  Profane  State  (v.  1. 
p.  359)  on  '  The  Harlot,'  T.  Fuller  speaks  of  her 
crisping  and  curling  and  the  like,  and  then  adds, 
'  I  must  conf  esse  some  honest  women  may  go  thus, 
but  no  whit  the  honester  for  going  thus.'  And 
this  is  of  course  his  meaning  in  The  Holy  Warre 
(ii.  46,  p.  106),  '  Thus  Jerusalem,  after  it  had  four- 
score and  eight  yeares  been  enjoyed  by  the  Chris- 
tians, by  Grods  just  judgement  was  taken  again  by 
the  Turlcs.  What  else  could  be  expected  ?  Sinne 
reigned  in  every  comer;  there  was  scarce  one 
honest  woman  in  the  whole  citie  of  Jerusalem.' 
And  this  meaning  occurs  once  in  AV,  2  Es  16^ 
'Like  as  a  whore  en\'ieth  a  right  honest  and 
virtuous  woman,'  though  the  adj.  so  tr^  is  so 
general  a  one  as  idoneus,  'proper.'  With  that 
exception  'honest'  means  either  (1)  honourable, 
or  (2)  becoming. 

Neither  adj.,  adv.,  nor  subst-  occurs  in  OT,  a 
fact  not  without  significance  in  comparing  the  OT 
ethics  with  that  of  Apocr.  and  NT.  The  commonest 
word  tr**  '  honest '  is  Ka\6s,  which  means  '  seemly  ' 
or  'becoming,'  but  Tvith  an  ethical  content  en- 
abling it  to  describe  such  character  or  conduct  as 
desenes  respect  or  esteem.  So  To  5*^  "',  Wis  4", 
2  Mac  eP,  Lk  S^,  Eo  12i",  2  Co  8^  13",  1  P  21=.  RV 
retains  '  honest '  in  To  5^'  V,  Lk  8^ ;  gives  '  honour- 
able '  in  Wis  i^,  Ro  12",  2  Co  8»i  13^ ;  '  his  excel- 
lent education '  for  '  his  most  honest  education '  in 
2  ^lac  6^ ;  and  '  seemly  behaviour '  for  '  honest 
conversation'  {ipaarpo^rit  JcaXij)  in  1  P  2^.  In  Sir 
29^*  the  adj.  ei/oxnfiuy,  'decorous,'  is  tr**  'honest' 
(omitted  in  RV) ;  and  in  29'-*  dya$6s,  '  good '  (as 
RV) ;  while,  lastly,  in  Ph  4*  the  word  is  ffcfw&i,  for 
which  we  scarcely  have  an  equivalent  adj.  (RV 
'honourable,'  RVm  'reverend').* 

These  two  meanings  of  'honest'  mav  be  illus- 
trated thus:  (1)  Honourable,  Ac  17^'  AVyc.  'And 
sotheli  manye  of  hem  bUevvden,  and  of  hethen 
wymmen  honeste  (some  MSS  'honest  heithen 
wymmen'),  and  men  not  fewe';  Rn  1*^  Cov. 
'  There  was  a  kinsman  also  of  the  kynred  of  Eli 
Melech  Naemis  huszbande,  whose  name  was  Boos, 
which  was  an  honest  man ' ;  North,  Plutarch,  p. 
894,  '  Now  as  the  Rhodians  were  desirous  to  be 
ridde  of  this  warre,  and  that  Demetrius  also  was 
willing  to  take  an  honest  occasion  to  do  it,  the 
Ambassadours  of  the  Athenians  came  happily  to 
serve  both  their  desires.'  T.  Fuller  (Holt/  Warre, 
V.  7,  p.  239)  speaks  of  '  terms  honest  and  honour- 
able ' ;  and  Rutherford  {Letters,  No.  56)  says, 
'There  is  no  quarrel  more  honest  or  honourable 

*  The  best  rendering,  sws  Vincent  (Intern.  Grit.  Com.\  is 
'venerable'  (as  AVmX  if  divested  of  its  conventional  implica- 
tion of  age.  And  be  notices  that  Matthew  Arnold  (fiod  and  th» 
Bible,  p.  TTJi)  suggests  'nobly  serious,'  as  opposed  to  xtSfs, 
'  lacking  intellectoal  serionsness.'  '  Honest '  is  Tlndale's  ■ward, 
whom  SU  the  VSS  follow ;  Wye  has  '  chaste,'  EQicott  chooses 
'  seemly.'  See  also  J.  A.  Clapperton  in  Preacher'*  Magazine, 
TiiL  457. 
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than  to  sutler  for  truth.'  (2)  Becoming:  Tiudale, 
Pent.,  Prologe,  'And  beholde  how  righteous, 
howe  honest  and  howe  due  a  tliinge  it  is  by  nature 
that  every  man  love  his  brother  unfaynedly  even 
as  him  seife,  for  his  fathers  sake.'  So  Is  52'  Cov. 
'  Put  on  thine  honest  rayment  o  lerusalem,  thou 
citie  of  the  holy  one ' ;  and  Golding,  Calvin's  Job, 
p.  571  (on  32''-^),  'There  is  a  certaine  honest 
eomelinesse  to  be  kept.' 

The  adv.  honestly  is  the  tr"  in  Sir  22*  of  ip  iya$^ 
('If  children  live  honestly,'  dv  dyaOy  fa>5) ;  in  2  Mac 
12*'and  He  IS""*  (Amer.  RV  '  honourably ')  of  /caXwj ; 
and  in  Ko  13'^,  1  Th  4*'-  of  evaxnt^^"'^^)  'decorously 
(Amer.  RV  'becomingly'). 

The  subst.  honesty  occurs  only  in  1  Ti  2^  '  that 
we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  godli- 
ness and  honesty '  {Iv  irda-g  evcre^eLg.  Kal  aefivdnp-i,  RV 
'in  all  godliness  and  gravity').  For  the  Eng. 
word  cf.  Joy,  An  Aimlor/y  to  IV.  Tindale  (Arber's 
ed.  p.  19),  'Tindale  shulde  have  goten  hym  more 
honesty  and  lesse  shame  yf  he  had  writen  once 
lesse  to  the  reader '  ;  and  North,  Plutarch,  p.  852, 
'  The  great  force  of  Demosthenes  eloquence  .  .  . 
did  so  inflame  the  Thebans  courage  with  desire  of 
honour,  that  it  trode  under  their  feete  all  maner 
of  considerations,  and  did  so  ravish  them  with  the 
love  and  desire  of  honesty,  that  they  cast  at  their 
heeles  all  feare  of  danger.'  J.  Hastings. 

HONEY.— See  Food,  vol.  ii.  p.  37". 

HOODS  is  AV  tr''  in  Is  3'"^  of  an  article  of  female 
attire,  designated  by  the  Heb.  term  nis'^^j.  RV 
has  turbans,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  is  the  correct  rendering,  and  that  it  might 
have  been  introduced  into  the  text  of  RV  in  Job 
291^  and  Is  62»  (AV,  RV  'diadem'),  as  well  as  in 
Zee  35  (AV,  RV  'mitre').  The  derivation  from 
zdnaph  gives  the  meaning  of  something  wrapped 
round,  as  the  similar  Arab,  liffeh,  'turban-band,' 
is  taken  from  laff,  '  to  wrap  round. '  In  the  East 
the  head-covering  is  usually  a  protection  against 
heat  rather  than  against  cold.  The  habit  of  keep- 
ing the  head  always  covered  makes  it  sensitive 
to  cold,  and  during  a  time  of  severe  weather 
Orientals  cover  their  heads  with  shawls,  after  the 
manner  of  hoods,  but  it  is  not  a  permanent  article 
of  dress.     See  Dress,  vol.  i.  p.  626''. 

G..M.  Mackie. 

HOOK  represents  various  words  in  both  Heb.  and 
Arjib.,  and  sometimes  the  meaning  is  very  different 
from  what  is  usually  understood  by  the  Eng.  word 
liook.  1.  The  hooks  (□'!])  used  in  the  tabernacle 
(Ex  26^-  etc.)  are,  in  the  Arab.  VS,  tr.  by  a  word 
(ruznz)  which  means  a  hook  or  ring  with  a  spike 
for  being  driven  into  wood.  2.  In  2  K  19^^  Is  37-"^, 
Job  41-',  Ezk  29^,  the  Arab.  VS  has  ring  {khazd- 
met)  as  tr.  of  nn  or  nin.  The  ring  meant  in 
these  passages  is  one  which  is  put  in  the  nose 
of  a  wild  animal  to  bring  it  under  control.  In 
Syria  gipsies  frequently  lead  bears  about  among 
the  villages  by  means  of  ropes  fastened  to  rings 
inserted  in  the  cartilage  of  the  nose.  In  Ezk 
38'*  nn  is  tr.  in  Arab,  shaktmat,  the  bit  of  the 
bridle  of  a  horse.  3.  In  Ezk  40'"  a'p^y  (gutters?) 
is  tr.  in  Arab,  madzib.  i.  Pruning-hooks  (maij, 
Arab,  nuindjil).  Is  2*  18»,  Mic  4*,  JI  31'*.  In  Syria 
pruning-hooks  are  somewhat  like  the  reapmg- 
hooks  or  sickles  used  in  England,  only  very  much 
smaller.  The  handle  is  of  steel,  and  of  tlie  same 
piece  as  the  blade.  It  is  hollow,  and,  when  the 
pruning-hook  is  used  to  ctit  down  thorns,  a  long 
stick  is  thrust  into  the  hollow  handle.  5.  Fish- 
hooks (njv,  Tc  Am  4=,  n;n  Job  41^,  Is  19«,  Hab  P*  ; 
dyKia-rpov,  Mt  17").  6.  Flesh-hooks  (jSij  or  [nj^p] 
Ex  27',  Nu  4",  1  S  213- 1-» ;  Arab,  minshal),  with  two 
or  three  prongs  for  lifting  meat  out  of  a  pot. 

W.  Carslaw. 


HOOPOE  (n5'?n  dukhiphuth,  ivoxp,  upupa,  AV 
lapwing). — This  bird  is  mentioned  only  in  the  list 
of  unclean  birds  (Lv  U'",  Dt  H'*),  It  is  generally 
t'ldmitted  that  the  koopoe,  Upupa  epops,  L.,  is  the 
bird  intended.  It  migrates  to  Ej'ypt  and  the 
Sahara  in  the  winter,  but  returns  to  Pal.  and  Syria 
at  the  beginning  of  March,  and  spreads  suddenly 
over  the  whole  country.  The  Arabs  call  it  hudhud 
from  its  cry.  Its  Gr.  and  Lat.  names  are  derived 
from  its  habit  of  inspecting  the  ground.  The  head 
of  the  hoopoe  is  depicted  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. It  was  supix)Hed  by  the  ancients,  as  also 
the  modem  Arabs,  to  search  the  ground  for  hidden 
wells  and  springs.  This  opinion  is  based  on  its 
habitof  benifing  its  head  downwards,  and  alternately 
erecting  and  depressing  its  crest.  The  Arabs  say 
that  it  reveals  these  secrets.  In  reality  it  is  seek- 
ing its  food,  which  consists  of  small  insects  and 
worms.  It  resorts  to  dunghills,  finding  it  easy  to 
dig  out  the  insects  from  the  dung.  But  this  is  by 
no  means  its  exclusive  source  of  supply.  Perhaps 
it  was  this  habit  which  caused  it  to  oe  regarded  as 
unclean  in  the  Mosaic  law.  It  is  not  now  con- 
sidered unlit  for  food.  It  is  often  shot,  or  caught 
on  bird-lime,  and  sold  with  other  game  birds. 
Tristram  says  that  the  Arabs  call  it  the  'doctor 
bird.'  Its  general  colour  is  russet,  but  the  wings 
and  tail  are  black,  witli  white  bars.  The  feathers 
of  the  crest  are  2  in.  long,  and  black-tipped.  It 
is  as  large  as  a  thrush.  G.  E.  Post. 

HOPE.— AV  tr"  of  the  following  Heb.  and  Gr. 
words : — 

1.  no?  (vb.),  n^a  (noun),  Job  620,  Ps  169  (np^S  correctly  tr*  by 
RV  'in  safety')  ;  cf.  n^as  Jer  177,  |inK5  Ec  9^  (elsewhere  only 
2  K  1819=  Is  364).  The  vb.  n??  (root  perh.  = '  repose  oneself  on ') 
is  very  common  in  OT.  AV  generally  tr.  by  '  trust.'  2.  hg^ 
(from  root=' thick,'  'fat')  Job  Si*  SI''",  Ps  787.  it  is  best  tr<» 
'confidence'  (so  AV,  RV  in  Pr  320,  its  only  other  occurrence  in 
this  sense).  The  form  n?"?  occurs  Job  48.  3.  ncnj  Jer  171",  Jl 
3I6  (better  RV  '  refuge ' ;  so  frequently  in  Pss).  4.  nipP,  n)pn 
Ezr  102,  Job  46,  etc.  (the  root  mp  is  the  frequent '  wait  for  (on) 
J"'  of  OT).  S.  6.  Practically  synonymous  veith  this  are  ^n' 
(vb.,  Kiph.,  PL,  Hiph.),  nlrnw  (noun).  Job  6",  Ezk  13«,  Ps  31^ 
and  oft.,  Pr  1312,  and  nab  (vb.),  -q\?  (noun),  Ps  II9110166  I4(j5, 
Est  91,  Is  3818  (root  meaning  'look  closely  at,"  Neh  213. 15).  7. 
hm  (root  =' writhe'),  'wait  anxiously,'  La  326  (cf.  Gn  8i»[?],  Jg 
323,  Mic  112,  Job  351*,  Ps  37V,  Est  44). 

In  NT  the  noun  is  ix^i':  and  the  vb.  iXsr/Jiu,  always  of  favour- 
able expectation  (contrast  ixtr'is  ^etr.pa  of  LXX,  Is  2819).  In  He 
1023  '  the  profession  of  our  faith '  should  be  '  the  confession  of 

our  hope '  (rr,*  «tieX«y/«»  Trf  O.^riioi). 

The  second  in  St.  Paul's  triumvirate  of  graces 
(1  Co  13")  has  attracted  less  attention  than  its 
companions.  With  respect  to  tlie  nature  of  hope 
in  general,  faith  is  its  inseparable  condition  ;  in 
He  IP  'foundation'  might  almost  be  substituted 
for  'assurance.'  But  its  distinctive  feature  is 
desire  of  future  good.  Hope  may  accordingly  be 
defined  as  desire  of  future  good,  accompanied  by 
faith  in  its  realization.  The  object  botli  of  faitn 
and  of  hope  is  something  unseen.  Faith  has 
regard  equally  to  past,  present,  or  future,  while  no 
doubt  in  Scripture  referring  mainly  to  the  future 
(see,  however,  He  11^).  Hope  is  directed  only  to 
the  future.  Expectation  differs  from  hope  in 
referring  either  to  good  or  evil  things,  and  there- 
fore lacks  the  element  of  desire. 

In  the  nature  of  things  the  grace  of  hope  is 
peculiarly  prominent  in  OT.  That  was  the  time 
of  promise  and  prophecy,  ours  is  the  time  of  fulfil- 
ment (Mt  13").  Everything  then  had  a  forward 
look.  The  Heb.  golden  age  lay  in  the  future. 
The  pious  Hebrew  was  a  minor  (Gal  4').  It  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  old  economy  tliat  the 
element  of  faith  or  confidence  which  is  latent  in 
hope  was  especially  active.  In  OT  Luther  often 
renders  '  hope '  by  '  trust.'  It  is  often  hard  to  say 
whether  faith  or  desire  is  most  prominent  (Ps  38" 
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78'  etc.).  '  These  all  died  in  faitli '  is  almost  equi- 
valent  to  ' These  all  died  in  hojie '  (He  II").  They 
'endured  as  seeing  him  who  is  in\-isible'  (v.^).  It 
is  often  said  that  the  hope  of  OT  lielievers  was 
directed  less  to  spiritual  than  to  temporal  good, 
such  as  health,  nches,  victory  ;  but  this  is  only 

Crtially  tnie.  Spiritual  aspiration  cannot  well 
purer  or  stronger  than  in  passages  like  Ps  63* 
17" ;  and  temporal  good  is  not  forbidden  to  Chris- 
tian hope  (Mt  6**).  Heb.  hope,  no  less  than  Chris- 
tian, was  set  on  God  (Ps  33**-  ^  42"  etc.).  Jeremiah 
beautifully  addresses  J"  as  'the  hope  of  Israel' 
(U«  17").  If  in  NT  St.  Peter  is  the  apostle  of 
hope, — not  so  much  because  of  frequent  express 
references  (lPl^"--*3")  as  from  the  general 
strain  of  his  teaching, — in  OT  Jeremiah  may  be 
called  the  prophet  of  hope  for  the  same  reason 
(17"-50") ;  his  hope  was  deeply  spiritual  in  nature 
(31»^-,  He  10"). 

In  XT  hope  is  wider  in  range,  more  definitely 
spiritual  in  contents,  and  is  attended  with  greater 
certainty.  It  is  a  '  better  hope,'  because  grounded 
on  '  a  better  covenant  which  hath  been  enacted  on 
better  promises '  (He  7*'  8*).  The  blessings  it  seeks 
are  not  limited  to  the  future  life,  but  include  all 
that  is  promised  to  faith  in  the  present  life.  Or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  distinctions  of  present 
and  future  are  often  ignored  in  Scripture.  The 
divine  promises  and  Christian  aspiration  refer  to 
both  (1  Co  2®,  Ph  3*2-").  StiU,  the  perfect  blessings 
of  the  future  life  are  often  definitely  referred  to, 
giving  pecxiliar  magnificence  to  Christian  hope  (Ro 
6-  8^-  ^,  Tit  2"  etc.).  If  St.  Peter  is  the  apostle, 
St.  Paul  is  the  theologian  of  this  grace.  Very 
significantly,  as  the  prophets  make  J"  the  ground 
of  human  hope,  St.  Paul  makes  Christ  the  ground 
(1  Co  15*9,  1  Ti  1*,  Col  \^}.  More  specifically, 
Christ's  resurrection  is  the  irrefragable  seal  of  hope 
(1  Co  15,  IP  1');  hence  it  is  a  'living  hope.' 
Christian  hope  accompanies  a  state  of  peace  with 
God,  is  attested  by  experience,  and  certain  of 
glorious  fulfilment  because  arising  out  of  a  sense 
of  God's  fatherly  love  to  us  (Ro  5*"').  It  is  equally 
with  faith  a  factor  in  the  process  of  salvation  (Ro 
8**^-).  It  is  a  spring  of  ceaseless  joy  (Ro  5'  12**).  Its 
object  is  salvation  or  eternal  life,  or  the  glory  of 
God  (Tit  12  3",  1  Th  5*,  Ro  5-).     Its  expression  is 

Sitient  doing  and  suffering  (1  Th  1»,  He  6**'-  12*). 
ope  is  aptly  called  '  an  anchor  of  the  soul,'  stay- 
ing it  amid  the  bufietings  of  earthly  change 
(He  6*9).  St.  Paul  puts  the  final  honour  on  this 
grace  by  placing  it  above  faith,  and  only  below 
love  (1  Cor  13**).  Like  its  sister  graces,  it  con- 
tinues in  the  future  life,  because  the  bliss  of  that 
life  is  capable  of  endless  increase.  When  Glod  is 
called  '  the  God  of  hope,'  it  must  be  as  the  author, 
not  the  subject  of  hope  (Ro  15**).  St.  John  has  only 
one  reference  to  hope,  describing  it  as  a  motive  to 
personal  sanctification  (1  Jn  3*).  '  Fulness  of  hope ' 
(He  6**)  accompanies  'fulness  of  faith'  (KP)  and 
'fulness  of  understanding'  (Col  2*).  Hope  stands 
sometimes  for  its  object  (Eph  1*»,  Col  1*,  Tit  2**). 

J.  S.  Banks. 

HOPHNI  ('Kii.  B  'Oipvei,  A  '04>vi ;  the  meaning 
'  fighter '  suggested  by  Gesenius  [Thes.  p.  506]  is 
very  doubtful),  and  Phinehas,  'the  two  sons  of 
Eli,  priests  unto  the  Lord  at  Shiloh'  (IS  1').* 
They  are  described  as  '  men  of  Belial  (i.e.  worth- 
less, unprincipled  men)  who  knew  not  the  LORD, 
nor  the  dae  of  the  priests  from  the  people'  (1  S  2*^ 
RVm,  following  the  reading  of  the  Versions  and 
most  modems).  The  particular  sin  of  which  the 
sons  of  Eli  were  guilty  lay  in  their  abuse  of  their 

*  Possibly,  the  account  here  ^ven  is  incomplete.  Wellhausen 
(Buck.  Sam.  35)  points  out  that  the  sons  of  Eli  are  mentioned 
before  he  himself  has  been  introduced.  Thenius  and  Kloster- 
mann  insert  '  Eli  and '  with  the  LXX  ;  more  probably  we  should 
read  simplv  '  and  Eli,  priest  unto  the  Lord,  was  there'  (Budde, 
RiehUr  u.'Samxtd,  p.  196). 


j  privileges  as  priests,  in  that  they  claimed  more 
!  than  the  customary  share  of  the  sacrifices,  and 
I  further  insisted  on  having  it  when,  and  as,  they 
pleased,  so  that  '  men  abhorred  the  ottering  of  the 
Lord  '  (see  Driver,  Detit.  p.  216 ;  Wellhausen, 
Proleff.  pp.  68,  153  f.).  The  further  charge  of 
licentiousness  which  is  brought  against  them  (1  S 
2P*>)  is  most  probably  due  to  a  later  editor ;  the 
clause  is  wanting  in  the  LXX,  and  is  omitted  by 
Wellh.,  Budde,  Driver,  and  Klostermann.  The 
mild  rebuke  of  their  father  had  no  effect  on  their 
evil  practices,  and,  in  consequence,  a  curse  is 
pronounced  against  the  house  of  Eli,  first  by  an 
!  unknown  prophet  (1  S  2^"^''*),  and  afterwards  by 
the  youthful  Samuel  (1  S  3**"**-**).  In  accordance 
with  the  sign  given  in  the  former  prophecy,  Hophni 
and  Phinehas  both  perished  in  the  battle  with  the 
Philistines  at  Aphek,  whither  they  had  accom- 
panied the  ark  of  God  (1  S  4** ;  in  4^  read  '  and 
the  two  sons  of  Eli,  H.  and  P.,  were  with  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  of  Gtod '). 

The  history  of  the  house  of  Eli  which  is  given 
in  1  S  1-4  cfearly  belongs  to  the  later  (E)  of  the 
two  documents  n"om  which  the  books  of  Samuel 
(see  SA3IUEL,  Books  of)  are  mainly  compiled ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  narrative  has  in  parts  been 
expanded  (esp.  in  1  S  2^-36*)  by  a  later  Deutero- 
nomistic  editor.  J.  F.  SXEXXIXG. 

HOPHRA  (Heb.  n^-;  LXX  Ova<t>pij;  Herod. 
'Arpiijs  ;  Manetho  Oi'a^ptj). — The  Egyptian  origi- 
nal, whence  the  other  forms  were  derived,  is 
TVk-ib-r  (see  p.  656»  note,  vol.  i.  of  this  DB). 
The  name  of  this  king — the  fourth  of  the  26th 
or  Saite  Dynasty — occurs  but  once  in  the  Bible 
( Jer  44**) ;  yet  his  influence  upon  Jewish  history 
was  considerable.  He  was  the  son  and  successor 
of  Psammetichus  11,  and  reigned  from  588  to  569. 
Although  Hophra-Apries  is  mentioned  on  numer- 
ous Egyptian  monuments,  there  is  an  almost  com- 
plete dearth  of  native  documents  from  which  to 
reconstruct  his  history.  Material,  however,  for 
the  two  chief  episodes  of  his  reign  is  supplied,  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  contemporary  prophecies 
of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  and  on  the  other  by 
Herodotus,  who  visited  Egypt  not  much  more  than 
a  century  later. 

The  constant  ambition  of  the  Saite  Pharaohs 
was  the  recovery  for  Egypt  of  her  ancient  position 
of  suzerainty  in  Asia.  In  this  none  of  them  had 
hitherto  been  more  than  temporarily  successful ;  the 
Syrian  conquests  of  Necho  had  been  cancelled  by 
tne  revival  of  Babylonian  power  under  Nebuchad- 
rezzar, while  in  the  next  reign — that  of  Psamme- 
tichus II  —  we  hear  of  no  campaigns  except  in 
Nubia.  But,  on  the  accession  of  Apries,  an  Asiatic 
policy  became  again  the  kings  main  interest.  A 
favourable  opportunity  seemed  to  be  ottiered  by  a 
return  to  power  of  the  patriotic  faction  in  Judah, 
and  the  consequent  revolt  of  Zedekiah.  The 
Babylonian  force  sent  to  punish  this  display  of 
independence  was  compelled,  by  the  appearance 
in  the  south  of  an  Egyptian  army,  to  desist  from 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (586).  The  check,  however, 
was  but  momentary.  Apries  does  not  appear  to 
have  ventured  a  battle,  and  the  Jews  once  more 
learned  the  value  of  Egypt's  friendship.  While 
their  Egyptian  allies  withdrew,  Jerusalem  fell, 
and  the  Babylonians  wreaked  their  vengeance  on 

*  The  text  of  this  section  is  in  considerable  confusion,  and 

the  meaning  can  be  extracted  only  with  difficulty.    The  two 

events  which  are  foretold  are  :  (1)  the  almost  entire  destruction 

of  Eli's  house  (v. 31,  referring-  to  the  massacre  of  the  priests  at 

>'ob,  1  S  ■2217--K)) ;  (9)  the  raising  up  of  a  faithful  priest  (v.», 

referring  to  the  appointment  of  Zadok  in  the  place  of  Abiathar, 

the  great-great-grandson  of  Eli,  by  Solomon,   1  K  2"^    The 

I  sign  given  in  attestation  of  the  prophecy  (v.5*)  is  the  death  of 

j  Hophni  and  Phinehas  in  one  day.    See  Wellhausen,  Der  TeiU 

j  der  BOeher  Sam.  p.  4Sf. ;  Driref,  £r«6.  Text  qf  Sam.  p.  32t ; 

I  Budde,  op.  cU.  p.  199  f. 
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the  nation.  Nevertheless,  the  succeeding  years  of 
anarchy  and  bloodslied  in  Judah  induced  many  of 
the  remaining  inhabitants  to  quit  their  homes  and 
fly  to  Efiypt  for  protection.  Apries  received  them 
and  settled  them  in  the  frontier  fortress  of  Daphnse 
(Tahpanhes,  Tell  Defeneh),  in  the  eastern  Delta, 
the  station  of  one  of  the  mercenary  corps  of  lonians 
and  Carians  who  formed  at  the  time  the  strength 
of  the  E^'yptian  armies.  Certain  remains  of  build- 
ings on  this  site  have  been  identified  with  the  pave- 
ment, etc.,  referred  to  by  Jeremiah  (43"),  who  him- 
self shared  the  Egyptian  exile  of  his  countrymen. 

The  much  discussed  inscription,  in  which  some 
have  recognized  a  reference  to  Nebuchadrezzar's 
pimitive  expedition  to  Eg>-pt  and  to  the  reign  of 
Apries,  more  probably  relates  merely  the  repres- 
sion of  some  internal  revolt  (see  ^g.  Zeitschr. 
1884,  87,  93)  ;  while  the  cuneiform  fragment, 
claimed  as  corroborative  evidence  for  the  same 
event,  can  be  so  regarded  only  on  the  hypothesis 
—  otherwise  unsupported  —  of  a  temporary  co- 
regency  of  Apries  and  Amasis,  since  the  war  it 
relates  appears  to  have  been  directed  against  the 
latter  king.  It  is  curious,  though  scarcely  im- 
portant, that  a  tradition  of  Nebuchadrezzar's  in- 
vasion should  have  survived  even  into  Moham- 
medan times.* 

The  event  of  the  reign,  of  which  we  hear  most 
from  Herodotus,  is  a  campaign,  undertaken  later 
than  those  in  Syria,  in  response  to  an  appeal  by 
the  Libyans  for  help  against  the  encroaching 
Greeks  of  Cyrene.  The  expedition  Avas  unsuccess- 
ful, and  the  consequent  national  resentment  led  to 
the  deposition  of  Apries  in  favour  of  7 'Ams- Amasis, 
one  of  his  generals,  by  whom  he  and  the  Greek 
mercenaries  were  defeated  at  Momemphis.  Apries, 
detained  for  a  time  in  captivity,  was  eventually 
given  over  to  popular  vengeance  and  strangled. 

W.  E.  Crum. 

HOR  (MOUNT)  (liirr  nn,  Arab.  Jebel  Haroun, 
'Aaron's  Mount'). — 1.  A  mountain  named  as  a 
stafrc  in  Israel's  journey  to  Canaan  (Nu  20^-^  21* 
33^^,  Dt  32*"),  and  as  the  place  of  Aaron's  death 
(Nu  2023- 26- ■"  3338- 39. «  m  325»)  (all  P).  The 
modem  Jebel  Haroun  is  identified  with  the 
closing  scene  of  Aaron's  life  both  by  situation 
and  by  tradition.  Mount  Hor  is  stated  to  be 
situated  '  by  the  border  of  the  land  of  Edora  '  (Nu 
20^) ;  Eusebius  states  that  '  Mons  Hor,  in  quo 
mortuus  est  Aaron,  erat  juxta  urbem  Petram ' 
(Onomasticon),  which  is  the  case  with  J.  Haroun, 
as  Petra  lies  at  its  eastern  base  ;  and  Josephus 
affirms  that  Aaron's  death  occurred  on  a  high  moun- 
tain enclosing  Petra  {Ant.  iv.  iv.  7).  Tradition 
concurs,  and  amongst  the  Arab  inhabitants  J. 
Haroun  is  held  sacred  as  the  sepulchre  of  Aaron, 
and  a  small  mosque  marks  the  site.  It  is  fair  to 
add  that  the  identity  of  Hor  with  Jebel  Haroun  is 
disputed  by  Ewald,  Knobel,  Dillni.  (on  Nu  20'^2), 
Sayce  {HCM  265),  Buhl  (GescL  d.  Edomiter,  llf., 
Lex.,  '  Ganz  falsch  die  spatere  Tradition  '),and  esp. 
Trumbull  [Kadesh-barnea,  128  ft'.). 

Description.— On  approaching  the  saddle,  or 
watershed,  of  the  Wady  el-Arabah  from  the  south, 
the  almost  unbroken  range  of  the  Edoniite  moun- 
tains opens  out  to  the  eastward  at  Wady  Abu 
Kuseibeh,  disclosing  a  wide  valley,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  J.  Haroun,  standing  out  conspicuously 
amidst  an  assemblage  of  broJken  ridges  tumultu- 
ously  thrown  together,  and  constituting  the  frontiers 
of  IViount  Seir.  The  mount  rises  with  a  bold  and 
precipitous  front  facing  the  west,  flanked  by  two 
lofty  bastions  of  sandstone  standing  erect  on  the 
granitic  pedestal,  and  from  its  base  stretches  a  wide 
and  gently  sloping  plain,  also  enclosed  by  lesser 
heights,  upon  which  we  can  well  picture  to  our- 
selves the  Israelitish  host  encamped  during  the 
*  See  AM,  Sdlih,  ed.  Evetts  (Oxf.  1895),  p.  83,  note. 


solemn  period  of  Aaron's  ascent,  and  in  full  view 
of  the  summit  of  the  mount  which  was  to  be  his 
tomb ;  or  (as  it  is  in  the  narrative)  *  in  the  eyes  of 
all  the  congregation  '  (Nu  20'").  Here  also  we  may 
suppose  they  camped  while  Moses  sent  an  ambas- 
sage  to  the  king  oiYAom  across  the  intervening  pass 
to  ask  permission  to  march  through  his  territory 
(Nu  20*'"'-)-  The  summit  of  the  mount  is  marked 
by  a  little  white  mosque  supposed  to  cover  the 
tomb  of  the  high  priest,  and  from  this  point  the 
ridge  descends  gradually  eastwards  until  it  breaks 
off"  in  the  line  of  cliff's  which  enclose  the  quadrangle 
of  Petra,  and  the  channel  for  the  "Wady  Musa 
which  flows  through  the  city  (see  Petra).  The 
mount  is  quite  inaccessible  directly  from  the  west, 
owing  to  its  precipitous  face  in  this  direction  ;  but 
the  summit  is  gained  by  ascending  from  the  pass 
leading  into  Petra,  called  the  Wady  Haroun, 
which  runs  along  the  southern  flank  of  the  mount. 
The  elevation  of  the  summit  is  about  4780  feet 
above  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  or  6072  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  Dead  Sea,*  and  from  this  jwint  an 
extensive  and  remarkable  view  is  obtained  when 
the  atmosphere  is  clear — towards  the  south,  west, 
and  north.  In  the  first  direction,  the  eye  follows 
the  range  of  lofty  and  rugged  heights  do>vn  along 
the  side  of  the  Arabah  towards  the  lied  Sea ;  in  the 
second,  it  looks  across  the  wide  plain  of  the  Arabah 
to  the  white  cliffs  which  bound  the  Badiet  et-Tih 
(Wilderness  of  Paran),  and  across  this  arid  table- 
land itself  for  man-y  miles  towards  the  horizon ;  and 
towards  the  north,  the  deep  hollow  of  the  Gh6r 
may  be  faintly  discerned,  with  the  broken  slopes 
of  the  hills  of  Southern  Palestine  bounding  the 
view  in  that  direction.  Turning  to  the  east,  the 
observer  marks  the  white  crest  of  the  Arabian 
Desert  plateau,  sloping  steeply  downwards  into 
the  deep  hollow  of  the  "Wady  Musa,  in  which  lies, 
almost  hidden  from  view  amongst  its  red-faced 
cliff's  and  precipices,  Petra,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Edom.  Such  was  the  scene  which  met  the  eyes 
of  Aaron  ere  they  closed  for  ever.  His  body  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  laid  in  a  sepulchre  immediately 
below  the  crest  of  the  mount,  and  over  it  standa 
the  little  white  mosque,  conspicuous  from  afar :  a 
token  of  the  sacred  character  of  the  spot  in  the 
eyes  of  the  wild  inhabitants. 

Geology.  —  Mount  Hor  is  formed  of  reddish 
sandstone  and  conglomerate  ('Nubian  sandstone' 
of  Kussegger)  of  Cretaceous  age  ;  the  beds  rising  in 
a  precipitous  wall  of  natural  masonry  tier  above 
tier,  and  presenting  a  bold  front  towards  the  west. 
These  huge  beds  of  sandstone  compose  the  upper 
part  of  the  ridge  to  a  depth  of  about  a  thousand 
feet  from  the  summit,  where  they  rest  on  a  solid 
foundation  of  granite  and  porphyry  of  great  geologi- 
cal antiquity,  associated  with  which,  in  some  way 
not  very  clear,  are  masses  of  agglomerate,  beds  of 
ash  and  dykes  of  igneous  rock,  all  of  volcanic 
origin,  but  of  an  age  anterior  to  the  Cretaceous 
sandstone.  This  latter  formation  dips  towards  the 
east,  and  gradually  descends  in  the  direction  of  the 
Wady  ]\Iusa,  wheie  it  forms  the  cliffs  which  sur- 
round  the  city  of  Petra.  Along  the  flanks  of  the 
escarpment  of  the  Arabian  Desert  to  the  eastw  ard 
the  sandstone  formation  passes  below  the  white 
marls  and  limestones  of  Upper  Cretaceous  age, 
which  form  the  surface  of  tiie  plain  at  a  level  of 
over  5000  feet  above  the  sea.  t 

2.  Another  mountain  called  by  the  same  name 
(Nu  34''-  *)  was  to  be  the  northern  limit  of  the  in- 
lieritance  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  which  was  to 
extend  from  the  shore  of  the  Great  Sea  (Mediter- 
ranean) eastward  along  the  border  of  Mount  Hor 

•  Aa  determined  by  the  aneroid  observations  of  Mr.  Reginald 
Laurence,  Monday,  10th  December  1893  (Mount  Seir,  p.  9.5). 

t  Hull's  Memoir  on  the  Geology  of  Arabia  Fetrvea,  with  Map« 
and  Sections  (1886). 
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nnto  the  entering  in  of  Hamath  (Syria  and  the 
Lebanon).  If  Hor  be  an  archaic  form  of  har,  Mt. 
Hor  signifies  some  conspicuous  height  among  lesser 
heights ;  and  when  we  come  to  apply  thb  meaning  to 
the  region  of  the  Lebanon,  we  cannot  remain  long  in 
doubt  as  to  the  special  mount  indicated.  Among 
all  the  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, Mount  Hermon  is  pre-eminently  the  most 
conspicuous  and  important,  owing  to  its  enormous 
mass  and  great  elevation,  which  reaches  10,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  this  ground 
we  may  identify  this  second  Mount  Hor  with 
Hermon,  although  Porter  (Five  Years  in  Damas- 
eus^,  333),  followed  by  Neubauer  (Giog.  du  Talm. 
9),  Furrer  {ZDPV  \\ix.  27),  and  Buhl,  prefer  Jebd 
Akkar,  a  N.E.  spur  of  Lebanon. 

LiTKKATtrKE. — Mount  Hor  in  Anbia  Petane*  has  been  visited 
by  BoTckhardt,  \jkoia  de  Laborde,  the  Expedition  sent  oat  Toy  the 
Committee  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  in  18S3-&1,  by 
Lartet  under  the  Expedition  of  the  Due  de  Luynes  in  1880,  by 
Prof essor  Palmer  and  Dean  Stanley.  The  principal  references 
to  aathorities  are  the  same  as  those  under  the  head  of  Sela  or 

P«»A-  E.  Hull. 

HORAM  (=T~),  king  of  Gezer,  came  to  the  relief 
of  Lachish  when  it  was  besieged  by  Joshua,  but 
was  defeated  and  slain  (Jos  10^). 

HOREB.— See  Sisal 

HOREM  (ci^).— A  city  of  Naphtali  in  the  moun- 
tains, Jos  19^  (see  Diflm.  ad  loc.).  The  name 
means  '  consecratjed'  (cf.  Sabaean  prop,  names  c-in, 
'?KOin%  Halevy,  Etud.  Sab.  471,  504).  It  is  prob. 
to  be  identified  with  the  modem  Hurah  west  of 
Kedesh-naphtalL     See  jSfFP  vol.  i.  sh.  iv. 

C    K.  COVDER 

HORESH.— In  1  S  23"  (cf.  «•  ^)  David  is  found 
'  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph  in  a  (the)  wood '  (.Tynns, 
where  ?  and  n  locale  are  combined;  LXX  ew  t% 
K(uj^,  implying  a  reading  n^nqj ;  see  Driver,  Text 
of  Sam.  ad  loc. ).  The  word  hdresh  means  '  wooded 
height '  in  Is  17^  Ezk  31'  (if  the  text  in  these  two 
passages  is  correct ;  see  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  s.v.\  2  Ch 
27*,  and  this  is  probably  its  meaning  in  1  S,  although 
some  would  make  Horesh  a  proper  name,  as  in 
RVm  (see  Stade,  Gesch.  L  245).        J.  A.  Selble. 

HOR-HAGGIDGAD  {tp.in  Th).— A  station  in  the 
joumeyings  of  the  Israelites,  mentioned  only  Nu 
333x.23_  The  Heb.,  which  means  the  hole  or 
cavern  of  Gidgad,  indicates  the  character  of  the 
locality,  and  suggests  the  land  of  the  Horites, 

I      or  its  neighbourhood.     The  LXX  translates  t6  6pos 

\     TaSydS,  reading  vr   *a  mountain."     See  Beeeoth- 

j      bexe-ja^vka>',  Gudgodah,  and  EXODCS,  §  iv. 

I  A.  T.  Chapm.^x. 

j  HORI  (-in).—!.  A  son  of  Seir,  Gn  36^  =  1  Ch  1». 
As  DUlmann  remarks,  the  national  name  appears 

!      here  as  a  clan  name.     2.  The  father  of  Shaphat  the 

[     Simeonite  spy,  Xu  13*. 

HORITES  (-]-,  AY  sometimes  Hori,  Horims).— 
The  predecessors  of  the  Edomites  in  the  country 
of  Seir.  They  were  there  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Abraham  (Gn  14*).  J"  destroyed  them  before  the 
sons  of  Esau,  and  gave  the  latter  their  coimtry 
(Dt  2^  ^).  There  was,  however,  such  a  mingling 
j  of  the  family  of  Esau  and  his  Horite  (in  Gn  36-  read 
Horite  for  Uicite)  connexions,  that  the  Horite  name 
and  descent  was  preserved  (Gn  36,  esp.  w.**-  *^  ^**»). 
They  are  not  exjplicitly  said  to  be  rephaim,  as  are 
the  Emim  and  the  Zamzuniraim,  in  Dt  2'*'-  ^*'-,  but 
from  what  is  there  said  it  is  natural  to  infer  that 
they  were.  Except  in  Dt  2'-,  they  are  spoken  of 
as  '  the  Horite,'  using  the  gentilic  noun  in  the 
sing.,  a  form  of  speech  that  is  never  used  of  the 
other  giant  peoples  ;  but  this  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  just  mentioned,  that,  in  their  mingling 


with  their  conquerors,  the  H.  name  and  descent 
had  been  preserved,  so  that,  in  the  time  of  Moses 
and  later,  they  were  properly  a  people,  and  not 
merely  a  race  of  subordinate  men,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Anakim  and  others. 

The  name  Horite  is  supposed  to  mean  'cave- 
dweller  '  (see  Driver,  Dcut.  p.  SS).  On  the  theory 
that  the  Horites  were  rephaim,  this  fact  is  of 
interest  in  its  bearing  on  the  character  of  the 
rephaite  civilization ;  but  they  did  not  always 
remain  cave-dwellers.  See  Glaxts,  Rephaim,  and 
cf.  Hommel,  ^lfr263f.  W.  J.  Beecher. 

HORMAH  {r^::},  'Epftdy  'Awdee/ta).  —  After  the 
return  of  the  spies,  an  attempt  to  go  up  into  the 
S.  of  Judah  was  repulsed  by  the  Canaanite  and 
Amalekite  (the  Amorite  according  to  Dt),  who 
drove  the  Israelites  to  Hormah  (Nu  14^,  Dt  1**). 
In  this  passage  of  Nu,  Hormah  occurs  with  the  def. 
art.,  and  the  rendering  of  Dt  I***,  preferred  by 
critics  (following  LXX,  byr.,  Vulg.),  is  'from  Seir 
to  Hormah'  (see  Driver,  ad  loc.). 

The  Canaanite  king  of  Arad  (Nu  2p-')  fought 
against  Israel  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mt. 
Hor,  and  took  some  of  them  pri-soners.  Thereupon 
Israel  vowed  that  if  the  Lord  would  give  them 
victory,  they  would  place  the  Canaanite  cities 
under  the  bsm.  The  place  was  accordingly  named 
Hormah.  According  to  Jg  1",  Jndah  and  Simeon 
i  utterly  destroyed  Zephath  and  called  it  Hormah. 
»  If  the  events  of  Nu  21'  happened  immediately 
after  the  attack  of  the  king  of  Arad,  it  woulcl 
seem  that  the  Israelites  conquered  at  that  time 
some  portion  of  the  S.  of  Judah,  and  in  that  case 
a  way  would  have  been  open  for  an  advance  north- 
ward. The  generally  received  view  seems  therefore 
probable,  that  Nu  21'  describes  what  took  place  at 
a  later  period,  and  Jg  1"  supplies  further  details. 

Hormah  is  menrioned,  Jos  12'*,  along  with  Arad 
as  one  of  the  31  royal  cities  taken  by  Joshua,  in 
15*  as  'one  of  the  uttermost  cities  .  .  .  toward 
the  border  of  Edom  in  the  South,'  and  in  19*, 
1  Ch  4*^  as  part  of  the  inheritance  of  Simeon.  In 
1  S  30^'  it  occurs  after  the  cities  of  the  Kenites  (cf. 
the  same  connexion  in  Jg  P^"). 

The  position  of  Hormah  depends  upon  that 
assigned  to  Kadesh,  and  two  identifications  have 
been  proposed :  that  of  Robinson,  who  identifies  it 
with  es-Sufah,  a  pass  through  the  mountains  on 
one  of  the  roads  from  Petra  to  Hebron  ;  and  that 
of  Rowlands  and  Palmer,  who  propose  Sebaita  as 
its  site,  in  the  Wady  el-Abyadh,  about  25  miles  in 
N.N.E.  direction  from  'Ain  Kadis.  Both  identifi- 
cations are  made  with  Zephath,  which  is  mentioned 
only  Jg  1^",  and  assume  tii&t  the  old  Canaanite 
name  has  survived — an  a^umption  not  without 
difficulty,  in  face  of  the  evidence  of  the  OT  that 
the  place  was  known  as  Hormah.  Either  site  is 
appropriate  according  to  the  theory  adopted  as  to 
the  position  of  Kadesh.  If  the  iaentifications  of 
Ziklag  and  Jerahmeel  (1  S  30^)  be  accepted  as 
being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sebaita,  they  woidd 
increase  the  probability  in  favour  of  that  site.  Its 
distance  from  Arad  may  be  urged  as  an  objection, 
but  we  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  territory 
belonging  to  the  king  of  Arad,  nor  does  it  state  in 
Nu  21-  '  that  the  cities  were  in  his  territory.  See 
Robinson,  BEP^  ii.  181 ;  Palmer,  Desert  of  the 
Exodus,  374 if.;  and  art.  Kadesh. 

A.  T.  CHAP3IAX. 
HOSH  (ns,  T^pas)  has,  besides  its  usual  meaning, 
three  other  significations  in  the  Bible.  1.  A  kind 
of  bugle  or  comet  (from  L.  comu)  for  military 
purposes  (Jos  6*),  which  see  under  Trumpet. 
2.  An  emblem  of  strength  or  power  derived  from 
the  ofl'ensive  weapons  of  some  animals.  As  the 
word  is  always  used  in  the  sing.,  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  special  animal  from  which  this  use  of  it 
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came  was  the  one-liorned  rhinoceros,  or  the  fabu- 
lous unicorn  which  still  appears  on  the  insignia  of 
British  arms.  This  emmeniatical  sense  of  power 
is  the  principal  use  made  of  this  word  in  botli  OT 
and  NT.  Thus  the  horn  is  said  to  be  'exalted' 
(Ps  89")  when  the  ligure  represents  the  show  of 
great  power,  or  '  broken '  ( Jer  48^)  when  the  idea 
18  that  of  its  destruction.  The  same  metaphor  is 
sometimes  used  in  tlie  sense  of  arrogance  :  '  Lift 
not  up  the  horn  .  .  .  speak  not  with  a  still"  neck ' 
(Ps  75*- *  ItV) ;  compare  the  contrary  expression 
of  humiliation  :  '  I  have  sewed  sackcloth  upon  my 
skin,  and  have  laid  my  horn  in  the  dust'  (Job  IG'^' 
RV).  Another  form  of  the  figurative  sense  is 
when  it  represents  kings  (in  the  Books  of  Dn  and 
Ilev),  who  wielded  the  power  of  a  whole  nation. 
There  is  no  real  connexion  between  any  of  these 
metaphoric  uses  and  the  Ashteroth  -  karnaim — 
the  two-horned  Astarte  (Gn  14')— who,  in  Plicen. 
mythology,  was  the  goddess  of  the  Moon,  and  on 
whose  head  the  crescent  is  represented  in  some  of 
her  statxies.  Alexander  the  Great  is  also  called 
in  the  Koran  (18.  82),  and  by  Arab,  writers,  'the 
two-horned,'  most  probably  in  reference  to  the 
two  rams'  horns  seen  in  some  of  his  coins  curling 
backwaids  above  his  ears,  which  he  adopted  in 
honour  of  Amnion  the  Egyptian  god,  to  whom  the 
ram  was  sacred.  An  equally  erroneous  idea  has 
been  long  entertained  about  the  silver  horn  worn 
on  the  head  by  women  of  the  Lebanon  about  fifty 
years  ago,  which  was  simply  an  exaggerated  piece 
of  head-dress  for  supporting  the  veil  to  cover  the 
head  and  face,  and  had  no  reference  to  symbolized 
poioer.  See  Dress  in  vol.  i.  p.  627*,  where  the  horn 
is  figured.  3.  The  horns  of  the.  altar  were  four 
projecting  points  on  its  corners — sometimes  seen 
on  heathen  structures  of  this  kind.  They  were 
probably  ornamental,  but  among  the  Jews  they 
were  smeared  with  the  blood  of  sacrificial  victims 
(Ex  29'-),  and  may  have  been  used  for  binding 
the  animal  until  the  time  came  for  its  slaughter 
(Ps  118'-",  where,  however,  the  text  is  corrupt). 
Criminals  enjoyed  immunity  of  danger  to  their 
lives  from  an  avenger  so  long  as  they  took  hold 
of  these  horns  (1  K  l''^),  just  as  in  the  Middle 
Ages  Christian  churches  and  altars  were  resorted 
to  for  the  same  purpose.    See  Altar,  vol.  i.  p.  77*. 

J.  WORTAUET. 

HORNET  (njj-i^t  zlr'dh,  ff<pr]Kla,  crahro). — The  hornet 
is  mentioned  thrice  in  the  Hex.  (Ex  23-^  Dt  7^, 
Jos  24'-).  The  first  two  passages  contain  the  general 
promise  that  God  woiud  send  the  hornet  before 
the  Isr.  to  drive  out  their  enemies.  In  the  last 
it  is  said  that  God  did  send  the  hornet  before  them 
to  drive  out  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites.  (For 
ttvo  here  we  sliould  certainly  read  tivelve.  So  LXX, 
diiiSeKa.  See  Dillni.  ad.  loc).  We  have  no  details 
of  a  pest  of  hornets  in  Scripture.  It  is,  however, 
not  impossible  that  such  a  pest  may  have  aided 
in  the  work.  Other  insects,  as  ants  and  locusts, 
liave,  at  times,  vast  desolating  power.  The  author 
of  Wisdom  (12*"'")  takes  the  passage  literally. 
Hornets  multiply  at  times  in  large  numbers,  and 
there  are  records  in  profane  history  of  plagues  of 
them.  There  are  four  species  in  the  Holy  Land, 
two  of  which  construct  nests  of  papier  machi  in 
bushes  and  trees,  and  two  underground  or  in  cavities 
of  the  rocks.  Their  sting  is  exceedingly  painful, 
and  that  of  large  numbers  at  once  may  be  fatal  (cf. 
Driver  on  Dt  7"-'**).  Many  have  thought  that  the 
meaning  of  hornets  in  these  passages  is  figurative, 
and  equivalent  to  the  '  terror '  (Ex  23^").  They 
argue  from  the  Lat.  astrus,  a  (fad fly,  which,  from 
the  terror  and  madness  it  inspired  in  cattle,  gave 
its  name  to  those  mental  conditions.  Whether  we 
adopt  the  literal  or  the  metaphorical  sense,  the 
object  is  to  represent  that  the  agency  of  appre- 
hension and  terror  prepared  the  way  for  the  un- 


paralleled victories  of  the  Israelites  (Gn  35',  Dt 
322»,  Jos  2",  Ps  443- «).  G.  E.  Post. 

HORONAIM  (D:;nn,  c^jnn,  perh.  'the  two  hollows'), 
— A  city  of  Moab,  whose  site  has  not  been  recovered 
with  certainty.  It  is  mentioned  in  Is  15',  Jer  48^ 
(in  both  'the  way  to  H.,'  'n  XTi)  48"  ('the  descent 
of  H.,'  'n  Tiio)  48=",  Also  on  the  Moabite  Stone  (11. 
31,  32)  it  occurs  as  jmn,  i.e.  prob.  [jTin  Iforoni^i  : 
'  Chemosh  said  unto  me,  Go  down,  fight  against 
IJoronfin  ;  and  I  went  down.'  The  language  here, 
compared  Avith  that  of  Jer  48',  has  led  some  to 
find  its  site  to  the  south  of  the  Arnon,  at  some 
inconspicuous  ruins  mentioned  by  de  Luynes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Wady  ed-Derd  'a  (see  Buhl, 
GAP  212 i.). 

In  Jos  lO'"- "  the  LXX  'ilpuveiv  implies  a  reading 
D'nn,  which  ought  prob.  to  be  read  also  in  2  S  13** 
(see  Well,  and  Driver,  ad  loc).  In  these  pas- 
sages, of  course,  the  reference  is  to  the  two  Beth- 
horons.  J,  A.  Selbie, 

HORONITE  ('pm,  6  'Apuvel,  Neh  2"- '»  13=8).— A 
title  given  to  Sanballat,  the  opponent  of  Nehemiah. 
The  name  probably  denotes  an  inhabitant  of  Beth- 
horon,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Ephraim,  about 
18  miles  N.W.  of  Jerus.  (Jos  10"  W- '  etc.).  Some 
scholars  (so  Gesen.)  have  derived  the  title  from 
Horonaim,  a  town  in  S.  Moab  (Is  15',  Jer  48'- "•*•), 
pointing  to  the  close  connexion  of  Sanballat  with 
Tobiah  the  Ammonite  ;  but  see  Neh  4'-. 

H.  A.  White. 

HORROR  has  greatly  strengthened  its  meaning 
since  it  came  into  the  Eng.  language.  The  Lat. 
word  horror  (from  horrere,  to  stand  on  end)  is 
used  primarily  of  the  bristling  of  hair,  etc.,  and 
secondarily  of  the  fear  which  causes  the  hair  to 
stand  on  end.  Now  the  meaning  is  expressed 
thus :  '  Horror  is  that  very  strong  and  painful 
emotion  which  is  excited  by  the  view  or  contempla- 
tion of  something  peculiarly  atrocious  in  the  con- 
duct of  another ;  by  some  vice  which  exceeds  the 
usual  extravagance  of  vice  ;  enormities  that  sur- 
pass the  bounds  of  common  depravity.'  This 
intensity  of  meaning  has  been  gamed  gradually. 
Even  in  AV  of  1611  '  horror  '  means  no  more  than 
'dread.'  It  occurs  in  Gn  15'-  'An  horror  of  great 
darkness  fell  upon  him '  {nbi:  r.2pn  ncN  '  a  terror,  a 
great  darkness');  Ps  55'  119»,  Ezk  7'*,  2  Mac  3'^ 
'  For  the  man  was  so  compassed  with  fear  and 
horror  of  the  body '  {<ppiKa.<jp.6s,  RV  '  a  shuddering '). 
Cf.  Melvill,  Diary,  p.  144  'Ther  was  na  thing 
behind  bot  bitter  teares  and  lieavie  lamentation, 
partlie  for  the  present  lose,  bot  mikle  mair  for  the 
esteat  that  was  till  ensew  upon  the  Kirk,  quhilk 
everie  an  apprehendit  in  graitter  and  graitter 
missour  of  horrour  and  f eirfulness. '  Bp.  Hall, 
speaking  of  the  angel's  visit  to  Zacharias  ( Works, 
ii.  3),  says,  '  It  was  the  weaknesse  of  him  that 
served  at  the  Altar  without  horror,  to  be  daunted 
with  the  face  of  his  fellow  servant.' 

Horrible  is  that  which  causes  great  fear :  Ps 
11®  'Upon  the  Avickod  he  shall  rain  snares,  fire, 
and  brimstone,  and  an  horrible  tempest '  (nisj,*^!  irn, 
RV  '  burning  wind  ' ;  King  '  scorching  blast '), 
40^^  '  He  brought  me  up  also  out  of  an  horrible  pit ' 
(\-\«^  niaa,  AVm  'a  pit  of  noise,'  RVm  'a  pit  of 
tumult  or  destruction,'  LXX  iK  \dKKov  raKatTrupLas, 
so  Vulg.  '  de  lacu  miserise,'  and  Don.  '  the  lake  of 
misery');  Jer  5*'  18'=*  23'^  Hos  6'»  (all  'a  horrible 
thing"'  =  'a  thing  to  be  dreaded');  2  Es  11«  15» 
(both'horribilis'),  15**('liorridus');  Wis 3'»(xaXfT69, 
Vulg.  '  dims'),  8"  (0/3i(ct6s,  Vulg.  '  horrendus'),  11'* 
'  shooting  horrible  sparkles  out  of  their  eyes '  {deirovi 
airivOrjpai,  Vulg.  '  horrendas  scintillas'),  16'  'hor- 
rible fierceness'  {Savbi  0vn6i,  Vulg.  '  sa>va  ira'), 
17'  *  that  horrible  night'  (rrjv  (XTiryvrjv  iKelvrjv  viKTa, 
Vulg.  '  illam  noctem  horrendam  '),  18'''  '  visions  of 


horrible  dreams'  (^rrcurioi  6yflpwf  itiviaw,  Vulg. 
'  visus  somniorum  malorum '),  19'^  '  compassed 
about  with  horrible  great  darkness '  (dxavet  (r(c6ret, 
Vule.  '  subitaneis  tenebris ').  In  every  case  the 
word  means  '  to  be  dreaded,'  '  dreadful ' ;  the  ele- 
ment of  loathing  does  not  enter. 

And  so  with  horribly,  Jer  2^,  Ezk  32i»  'be 
horribly  afraid ' ;  Wis  6*  '  Horribly  and  speedily 
shall  he  come  upon  you '  (0p(rrwi,  Vulg.  '  horrende '). 
Cf.  He  10*1  Rhem.  '  It  is  horrible  to  fal  into  the 
liandes  of  the  living  God ' ;  and  Defoe,  Crusoe,  p. 
590,  '  Never  Tyrant,  for  such  I  acknowledged  my- 
self to  be,  was  ever  so  universally  beloved,  and  yet 
so  horribly  feared  by  his  subjects.' 

J.  Hastings. 

HORSE. — Four  Heb.  words  are  used  for  horse, 
and  one,  or  perhaps  two,  for  mare.  1.  t?>c  'abbir. 
This  word  means  strong  or  valiant,  and  is  applied 
metaphorically  to  the  h.  (Jer  8^*  AV,  RV  '  neighing 
of  his  strong  ones '),  47'  '  the  stamping  of  the  hoofs 
of  his  strong  horses'  (RV  'of  his  strong  ones'), 
50"  '  bellow  as  bulls'  (AVm  ' neigh  as  steeds,'  RV 
'  neigh  as  strong  horses '). 

2.  vy^  pdr&sh.  The  orio;.  signification  of  this 
word  is  horseman  or  cavcdier  (cf.  Arab,  fdris),  as 
distinguished  from  the  rider  of  an  ass  or  a  camel. 
It  signifies,  secondarily,  a  riding  horse,  such  as  is 
used  in  war.  In  this  sense  it  corresponds  to  the 
Arab,  faras,  which,  however,  is  generic  for  all 
horses.  The  reason  why  the  Hebrews  designated 
hyp^irdsh  only  cavalry  mounts  is  that  civilians  did 
not  use  horses  for  riding.  Only  two  clear  instances 
are  given  in  OT  of  any  person,  not  of  military  rank, 
riding  a  horse, — that  of  Mordecai  (Est  6*- ";,  who 
rode  the  king's  horse  (cso,  not  =n§)  as  a  special 
honour ;  and  that  of  the  '  posts  on  horseback, 
riding  on  swift  steeds'  (cps  Est  8^°).  In  the 
obscure  passage  (Is  25S*),  so  differently  tr*  in  AV 
and  RV,  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  horses  (iVl?) 
■were  harnessed  to  the  cart,  or  ridden  or  driven. 
When  the  peaceful  mission  of  Christ  is  announced 
(Zee  9®),  altnough  he  is  heralded  as  a  king,  it  is  said 
that  '  he  is  just,  and  victorious  (lit.  saved) ;  lowly, 
and  riding  upon  an  ass,'  i.e.  is  not  like  milita^ 
conquerors,  who  ride  horses.  Then  to  illustrate 
the  character  of  this  reign  it  is  said  (v.^*),  '  I  will 
cut  off  the  chariot  from  Ephraim,  and  the  horse  (sUs) 
from  Jerus.,'  i.e.  where  all  is  peace  the  horse  is  not 
needed  any  more  than  the  chariot  (see  Ass).  It  is 
easj-  in  manj"  cases  to  determine  from  the  context 
whether  pdrdsh  is  to  be  tr*  horse  or  horseman. 
Thus  'twelve  thousand /xSra-sAfw'  (1  K  4^)  plainly 
refers  to  cavalry  horses  as  distinguished  from  chariot 
horses,  and  not  to  '  horsemen,'  as  in  AV  and  RV.  It 
is  clear  that  the  people  of  the  house  of  Togarmah 
(Ezk  27")  traded,  not  in  '  horsemen,'  as  in  AV,  but 
in  cavalry  horses,  '  war  horses,'  RV.  It  is  the  '  war 
horses'  that  run  (RVm  Jl  2*),  not  the  'horsemen  ' 
(text  AV,  RV).  In  the  pursuit  of  Saul  '  the  chariots 
and  the  horsemen  (c*r-;;  '^j;^,  owners  of  horses)  fol- 
lowed hard  after  hiiu '  (2  S  1*).  On  the  other  hand, 
pardsh  (2  S  S"*,  Jer  4^)  can  refer  only  to  the  '  horse- 
men.' The  'pdrdsh '  (Xah  3')  who  '  lifteth  up,'  RV 
'  mounting,'  marg.  '  charging,'  must  be  the  horse- 
man. Sometimes  neither  the  horse  nor  his  rider 
seems  specially  designated,  and  in  these  eases 
pdr&sh  corresponds  to  cavalry  (Ex  14'-  "•  ^^-  **•  ^-  ^, 
Hab  1*).  In  other  caseapArdsh  will  apply  to  either 
the  horse  or  his  rider.  Thus  (1  S  8^^)  1T1?^'  may  be 
'  for  his  war  horses,'  as  has  just  before  been  said  '  for 
his  chariots,'  or  '  to  be  his  horsemen,'  as  in  text 
AV,  RV  ;  and  cvi?  ^??  (Is  '2V)  may  mean  a  '  couple 
of  horsemen,'  or  a  pair  of  horses,  or  '  horsemen  in 
pairs,'  or  a  'pair  of  horsemen,'  or  horses  in  pairs 
(cf.  AV  with  RV  text  and  marg.). 

3.  CO  siis.  Tliis  word  is  often  used  for  chariot 
horses  (Ex  14*  etc.,  Jos  US  IK  4«,  Jer  50^,  Ezk 
27**).     It  is  used  even  more  freq.  for  riding  horses, 
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esp.  tear  horses  (Gn  49^^,  Est  6»- '»,  Job  S9^»,  Jer 
6^  8»«,  Hab  1«,  Zee  1«  etc.).  In  not  a  few  cases  it 
seems  «7cn<ra/  for  horses  (Dt  17'*,  1  K  18'  etc.).  In 
one  it  seems  to  refer  to  a  hunter  (Job  39'*). 

i.  pji  rekhesh.  This  word  is  used  in  three  places, 
in  all  of  which  RV  renders  it  by  'swift  steeds' 
(Est  S'o- ",  A V  '  mules ' ;  1  K  4»  AV  '  dromedaries,' 
marg.  'mules'  or  'swift  beasts';  Mic  1",  AV 
'swift  beast').  In  the  last  it  clearly  refers  to  a 
chariot  horse. 

5.  ^T  rammdk.  This  word,  rendered  AV  'drome- 
daries '  (Est  8'<»,  RV  '  stud '),  is  Pers.  ramah, '  flock ' 
or  'herd.'    See  Dromedarv. 

8.  ngw  fitfdh,  ii  trros,  equitattu.  AV  (Ca  1*), 
following  Vulg.,  renders  tliis  word  '  a  company  of 
horses,'  KV  'a  steed,'  marg.  'the  steeds.'  These 
renderings  would  make  the  point  of  similarity 
between  the  bride  and  the  horses  their  triumphant 
march.  Others  would  make  "r^c  =  »jy  marc.  It  is 
difficult,  if  this  rendering  be  adopted,  to  see  what 
is  the  coimexion  between  this  word  and  the  ex- 
pression 'in  the  chariots  of  Pharaoh,'  which 
immediately  follows. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  Isr.,  who  certainly 
knew  the  horse  well  in  Egypt  (Gn  47'^),  and  who 
came  into  a  country,  many  of  the  tribes  of  which 
had  large  numbers  of  war  horses,  should  not  have 
adopted  and  used  so  noble  an  animal.  The  ex- 
planation is  to  be  sought  in  the  pastoral  habits  of 
the  Isr.,  inherited  from  their  patriarchal  ancestors, 
and  continued  through  the  period  of  their  residence 
in  Egypt.  These  habits  led  them  to  seek  first  the 
conquest  of  the  hill-country  of  Canaan.  This 
country  is  not  adapted  for  the  movements  either 
of  cavalry  or  chariots,  and  the  aborigines  of 
these  regions  seem  not  to  have  had  horses.  But 
when  the  Isr.  came  into  the  plains  of  N.  Pal.  they 
at  once  encountered  large  numbers  of  chariots  and 
horsemen,  but,  acting  under  the  command  of  God, 
who  delivered  them  into  their  hands,  they  houghed 
the  horses  and  burned  the  chariots  (Jos  1 1*"').  The 
fact  that  the  PhU.  plains  had  chariots  and  horses 
( Jg  l**)  prevented  the  early  conquest  of  that  region. 
An  encounter,  150  years  later,  in  the  plain  of 
Jezreel,  resulted  in  another  overthrow  of  the 
chariots.  The  Isr.,  entrenched  in  their  hills,  were 
slow  in  adopting  cavalry  and  chariots.  The  Arabs 
of  that  day  do  not  seem  to  have  used  the  horse. 
In  the  account  of  the  great  raid  of  Zebah  and 
Zalmunna  (Jg  7.  8)  no  mention  is  made  of  horses. 
David  began  tlieir  use  by  reserving  100  of  the 
chariots  of  N.  Syria,  witn  their  horses  (2  S  8"'). 
Solomon  increased  this  force  by  importations  from 
Egypt,  at  a  fixed  price  of  150  shekels  for  a  cavalry 
horse,  and  600  for  a  chariot  and  its  three  horses 
(1  K  10=*-  ^).  He  had  12,000  of  the  former  and  1400 
chariots,  which,  at  three  horses  to  a  chariot,  would 
make  4200  (cf.  1  K  10*  with  ^^,  where  40,000 
should  read  4000).  When  the  kingdom  was  divided, 
the  ten  tribes,  which  held  the  plains  of  N.  Pal.,  had 
many  chariots.  When  nearly  all  their  chariots 
and  horses  were  taken  in  the  great  overthrow  by 
the  Syrians  (2  K  13")  thej-  never  recovered  from  the 
blow.  The  small  number  of  chariots  possessed  by 
the  Judfean  kingdom  led  to  a  constant  reliance  on 
Egypt  for  chariots  and  cavalry  in  the  encounters 
\tith  Syria  and  Assyria.  Against  this  the  prophets 
inveighed  (Is  31',  Ezk  17'=  etc.,  cf.  Dt  17'*).  The 
caval^  and  chariots  of  AssjTia  were  esteemed  the 
most  formidable  in  the  world,  and  are  often  men- 
tioned in  the  prophets  (Hab  1*,  Nab  3^  etc.).  The 
Jews  brought  back  736  horses  from  Babylon  (Neh 
7**).  Horses  were  regularly  employed  in  war  in  PaL 
do^Ti  to  late  Roman  times.  There  was  a  chariot 
road  to  Egypt  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  (Ac  8^), 
and  there  are  abundant  evidences  of  the  tise  of 
these  formidable  engines  of  war  in  the  cities  E.  of 
the  Jordan,  in  the  pass  by  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  near 
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Beirflt,  and  in  many  other  places  in  the  land.  It 
is  probable  tliat  the  present  breed  of  Arabian  horses 
are  descendants  of  the  very  tine  stock  for  which 
Assyria  was  famous.  White  horses  (Rev  6*  19"-  ") 
were  ridden  by  conquerors.  Horses  and  chariots 
were  dedicated  to  tlie  sun  by  idolatroxis  kings 
(2  K  23").  Horses  had  halters  (Is  30=«)  and  bridles 
(Ps  32").  The  bridles  were  decorated  with  bells 
(Zee  14*;  Layard,  Nin.  ii.  29,  275).  The  horses 
were  often  not  shod,  hence  the  hardness  of  their 
hoofs  (Is  5^).  Chariots  and  horses  had  rich  trap- 
pings (Ezk  27''*').   Saddles  were  rare  (Layard,  ii.  357). 

G.  E.  Post. 
HORSE  GATE.— See  Jerusalem. 

HORSELEECH  (nui"?j?,  'Aldlcah,  /35AXa,  sangui- 
suga). — Tlie  obsolete  Heb.  root  p'?J/  corresponds  to 
the  Arab,  'alika,  which  means  to  hang  to.  The 
Arab,  generic  name  for  leeches  is  'dlak,  and  for  an 
individual  'cllnkah.  If  we  regard  the  creature 
intended  as  one  of  the  annelids,  'dlUkdh  should  be 
rendered  leech  rather  than  horseleech.  Of  the 
annelids  found  in  Syria  and  Pal.  the  medicinal 
leech,  Hirudo  medicinalis,  Sav.,  and  the  horseleech, 
Hcemopis  sanguisorba,  Sav.,  are  the  most  common. 
There  are  also  species  of  Bdclla,  2'rochetia,  and 
other  genera  of  leeches,  in  the  stagnant  waters. 
They  cling  to  the  feet  and  legs  of  those  who  wade 
into  such  waters.  They  also  infest  the  fountains 
and  pools,  and  the  watering-troughs  of  cattle,  and 
attach  themselves  to  the  throat  or  nostrils  of  beasts 
and  men.  The  tenacity  with  which  they  adhere  is 
.such  that  they  must  sometimes  be  pulled  apart  in 
order  to  detach  them.  The  pertinacity  with  which 
they  suck  quite  justifies  the  expression  '  the 
'aittMh  hath  two  daughters,  Give,  Give'  (Pr  30^«). 
It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  allusion  may  be 
to  the  '(iMk  of  the  Arabs,  the  ghul  or  female 
spectre,  which  tliey  allege  sucks  blood  like  the 
vampire,  and  feeds  on  the  flesh  of  the  dead  (see 
Wildeboer,  ad  loc).  G.  E.  Post. 

HORSELITTER.— Only  2  Mac  9^  (<p!,piov  [  =  4,0- 
pdov],  which  is  tr<»  'litter'  in  3^),  RV  'litter' 
(which  see).  The  word  is  used  in  Malory's  Morte 
Darthur  (Caxton's  text)  several  times.  Thus  i.  3, 
'  So  it  was  done  as  Merlin  had  devised,  and  they 
carried  the  king  forth  in  a  horse-litter  with  a  great 
host  towards  his  enemies ' ;  and  x.  37,  '  Then  came 
queen  Morgan  le  Fay  to  Alisander,  and  bad  him 
arise,  and  put  him  in  a  horse-litter  :  and  gave  him 
such  a  drink  that  in  three  days  and  three  nights 
he  waked  never  but  slept.' 

HORTICULTURE.— See  Garden. 

HOSAH  (njh  '  refuge ').  —  A  Levitical  door- 
keeper of  the  temple,  whose  station  was  by  the 
'  gate  of  Shallecheth,'  1  Ch  \Q^  26">-  "•  >«.  See 
Genealogy,  III.  39. 

HOSAH  (nph). — A  city  of  Asher,  apparently  south 
of  Tyre,  Jos  19-*.     The  site  is  doubtful. 

HOSANNA. — An  acclamation  used  by  the  people 
on  the  occasion  of  our  Lord's  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem.  It  occurs  six  times  in  the  Gospels  : 
twice  (Mk  11*,  Jn  12")  it  stands  absolutely,  twice 
(Mt  2P-i»)  it  is  followed  by  the  dative  ('to  the 
Son  of  David'),  and  twice  (Mt  2P,  Mk  IP")  by  the 
adjunct  '  in  the  highest'.  The  circumstance  that 
in  all  three  Gospels  the  words  '  Blessed  is  he  that 
Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,'  from  Ps  118-"", 
follow  it,  has  given  rise  to  the  assumption  that  it 
is  borrowed  from  the  preceding  verse  of  that  psalm, 
which  begins  with  'ilnndh  J" hoshi'dh  nd,  i.e.  '  save, 
pray '  (Sept.  (tCxtov  5??).  This  v.'-'''  of  the  psalm, 
according  to  the  ritual  of  the  temple,  is  said  to 


have  been  repeated  once  on  each  of  the  first  six 
days  of  the  joyous  Feast  of  Tabernacles  during 
the  solemn  procession  around  the  altar  of  burnt 
sacrifice  and  seven  times  on  the  seventh  day  (John 
Lightfoot,  The  Temple  Service,  etc.,  ch.  xvi.  §  2; 
De  Sola  and  Raphall,  Eighteen  Treatises  from  the 
Mishna,  2nd  ed.,  tr.  Succah,  ch.  iv.  §  5  ;  M.  Schwab, 
Le  Tahmid  de  Jirus.  traduit,  vol.  vi.  33).  This 
seventh  day  thus  came  to  be  called  the  '  Great 
Hosanna'  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  992)  or  '  Hosanna  Day' 
(Zunz,  GottesdienstlicJie  Vortrcige,  u.s.w.  2te  Aufl. 
p.  395  n.  ;  Dalman,  Gram.  d.  jiidisck-paldst, 
Aramiiisch,  p.  198),  and  the  name  was  transferred 
not  merely  to  the  prayers  of  the  occasion,  but  also 
to  the  branches  of  palm  trees  and  willows  (Lv  23**) 
which  were  carried  and  waved  on  that  festivity. 
Similarly,  in  Christian  usage,  Palm  Sunday,  to 
which  our  Lord's  entry  has  given  name,  has  in 
certain  periods  and  regions  been  called  '  Hosanna 
Sunday '  or  '  Day  of  Hosannas,'  or  simply  '  Osanna '; 
and  the  term  has  been  applied  to  the  '  Sanctus,' 
'  Tersanctus,'  or  'Triumphal  Hymn'  (as  it  is 
variously  called)  sung  by  the  people  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  '  Eucharistic  Preface  in  all  liturgies 
(C.  E.  Hammond,  Liturgies  Eastern  and  Western, 
1878,  p.  381  ;  Bingham,  Antiq.  xiv.  2,  5) ;  and 
later  the  extended  use  of  the  word  gave  rise, 
especially  in  the  languages  of  Southern  Europe,  to 
such  verbs  as  hosannare,  oisisannare,  etc.,  to- 
gether with  corresponding  adjectives  (see  Ducange, 
Gloss,  m^d.  et.  infim.  Latin,,  ed.  Favre,  iii.  167  f.). 

How  the  Hebrew  term  hos{h)idna — employed 
by  Luther  not  only  in  his  translation  of  the  NT, 
but  even  in  some  editions  of  his  translation  of  the 
Psalms  (see  Bindseil  and  Niemeyer's  ed.),  and 
adopted  at  first  by  Tindale  in  his  NT  of  1525  (ed. 
E.  Arber,  1871) — became  changed  into  hosarui 
(-anna),  those  who  hold  this  opinion  are  not  quite 
agreed.  Jerome,  in  his  reply  to  the  inquiry  of 
Damasus  about  the  meaning  of  the  term  {0pp. 
i.  37511".,  Ep.  XX.  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Lat.  xxii.), 
lets  fall  in  one  place  the  conjecture  that  the 
shorter  form  is  an  ignorant  corruption  (cf.  Origen 
on  Mt.  I.e.,  ed.  Lomraatzsch,  iv.  58).  The  more 
common  supposition  regards  it  as  having  arisen  by 
syncope  or  contraction  (Jerome  as  above;  Levita, 
Tishbi,  s.v.  ;  and  the  commentators  generally) ;  or 
as  a  supposed  Aramaic  form  (there  is  no  root  j's*'  in 
Aram.)  of  the  verb  with  the  pronominal  suffix 
(meaning  ' Save  us.'  See  Kautzsch,  Gram,  des  Bib.- 
Aram.  1884,  p.  173,  and,  against  this,  Dalm.  I.e.). 

But  though  the  words  '  Blessed  is  he  that  com- 
eth,'  etc.,  are  indubitably  borrowed  from  Ps  118, 
and  though  vv.'^-  of  that  psalm  receive  express 
Messianic  reference  both  from  our  Lord  (Mt  21*^, 
Mk  12",  Lk  2017)  and  St.  Peter  (Ac  4",  1  P  2^),  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  rejoicing  multitudes 
in  the  evangelic  story  were  consciously  indebted  to 
the  psalm  or  its  use  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
either  for  the  cry  '  Hosanna '  or  the  festive  demon- 
stration with  palm  and  other  branches.  To  find 
the  explanation  of  either  word  or  act  in  the 
psalm  and  its  use,  involves  the  NT  interpreter  in 
grave  embarrassments.  The  language  of  the 
psalm    is    supplicatory,    that    of    the  Gospels   is 

iubilant.  The  psalmist's  petition  looks  towards 
limself  and  those  whom  he  represents  (the  English 
Pr.  Bk.  even  follows  the  Vulg.  in  inserting  the 
object  'me':  Salvum  mefac,  'Help  me');  the 
Hosanna  of  the  Gospels  finds  its  expressed  object 
in  'the  Son  of  David.'  This  aspect  of  the  case 
makes  equally  against  discovering  the  original  of 
our  term  in  "the  Aramaic  njyt'ix  'Save  us.'  The 
obvious  incongruity  between  the  supplicatttry 
sense  and  the  tone  of  the  narrative  has  driven 
expositors  to  jejune  and  far-fetched  explanations  : 
some,  for  example,  by  transposing  the  (Jrcek,  have 
extorted  the  rendering  '  (Saying)  to  the  Son  of 
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David,  Oh  save ' ;  or,  by  arbitrarily  changing  i/iy 
to  vU,  '  O  Son  of  David,  save.'  Others,  resorting 
to  the  secondary  sense  of  Uosanna,  have  taken  the 
shout  to  mean  '  Triumphal  palms  to  the  Son  of 
David '  (cf.  Sjt.  Philox. ).  The  phrase  '  in  the 
highest '  also  has  been  made  to  signify  *  O  thou 
that  dwellest  in  the  heavens,'  or  '  May  our  cry  be 
ratified  in  heaven,'  or  'taken  up  by  the  angels,' 
etc.  The  inappropriateness  of  finding  an  echo  of 
the  psalmist's  supplication  in  the  Hosanna  of  the 
Gospels  is  made  onlv  the  more  evident  by  adducing 
the  ceremonies  of  tlie  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  For 
that  feast  occurred  in  the  autumn  ;  tlie  triumphal 
entry  in  the  spring.  Consequently,  some  critics 
(e.g.  Wiinsche,  Erlduterung  der  Erang.  aus  Tal- 
mud u.  Midrasch,  p.  241  n.)  have  felt  compelled  to 
assume  that  the  Passover  and  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles have  been  confounded  in  the  Gk)spels,  or  that 
a  usage  of  the  latter  festival  has  been  arbitrarily 
transferred  to  the  former.  Nor  is  the  difficulty 
relieved  by  the  fact  that  shouts  of  joy  and  waving 
of  palms  had  become  usual  at  the  Feast  of  Dedica- 
tion as  well  as  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (2  Mac 
10^'').  For  as  the  Feast  of  Dedication  occurred 
only  two  months  later  than  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles (cf.  Jn  KF*),  the  chronological  discord  is 
thereby  only  slightly  abated. 

This  extension  of  the  jubilant  usages  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  however,  does  seem  to  point 
in  the  right  direction,  and  to  set  us  free  to  follow 
the  plain  contextual  indications  of  the  evangelists' 
narrative.  According  to  those  indications,  it  is 
most  natural  to  regard  the  word  Hosanna,  as 
respects  its  form,  as  neither  syncopated  nor  con- 
tracted, but  the  shorter  Hiphil  imperative  with 
the  appended  enclitic  (KriT^!^ ;  cf.  Ps  86^,  Jer  ZV). 
For  this  form  there  is  distinct  Talmudic  warrant 
(Dalman,  Graminatik  des  jiidisch-paldst.  Ara- 
mdisch,  p.  198 ;  Levy,  Neuhbr.  «.  chald.  Worter- 
buch,  i.  461  ;  Schindler,  Lexicon  Pentaglot.  ed. 
1653,  col.  819).  As  respects  its  force,  we  must,  for 
the  same  contextual  reasons,  assume  that  it  had 
already  lost  its  primary  supplicatory  sense  and 
become  an  ejaculation  of  joy  or  shout  of  welcome. 
As  a  quaint  writer  somewhat  plumply  puts  the 
matter,  '  It  was  a  kind  of  holy  hurrah ' ;  and  the 
'  Hosanna  in  the  highest '  corresponded  roughly  to 
our  'three  times  three.'  Cf.  the  analogous  Greek 
and  Roman  exclamations  '  'It?  raiay,'  '  lo  triumphe, 
terque  quaterque.'  The  waving  of  palms,  etc., 
and  strewing  of  the  way  with  gannents  and 
branches  find  abundant  precedents  in  ancient 
usage,  including  the  Jewish :  2  Mac  10*-  ^  14*, 
1  Mac  13*1,  2  K  9^'  ;  Jos.  Ant.  XUI.  xiii.  5  ;  see 
Wetstein,  Nov.  Test.  Grcec.  i.  460  f.  ;  Keim,  Jesu 
von  Naz.  iii.  89  n.  4  (Eng.  trans,  v.  107  n.  2) ; 
Schoettgen,  Horae  Hebr.  etc.  on  Mt  21*.  The 
general  use  of  the  palm  among  the  Jews  on  joyous 
occasions  is  attested  by  extant  coins :  F.  W. 
Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jews,  Lond.  1881,  p.  73. 

This  ejaculatory  interpretation  oi  Hosannu  finds 
some  confirmation  in  the  post-biblical  history  of 
the  word.  Not  without  significance  is  the  circum- 
stance that  down  to  quite  modem  times  it  was 
i^imply  transliterated  in  versions  of  Scripture,  not 
translated.  The  Anglo-Saxon  versions  seem  to  be 
the  first  to  render  it  'Hail'  (see  S.  C.  Malan, 
The  Gosp.  of  St.  John  trans,  from  the  eleven  oldest 
■versions,  et<:.,  1862;  J.  Bosworth,  Gothic  and 
Anglo-Saxon  Gospels,  1865).  Yet  Ciasca  in  his 
Latin  version  of  the  Arabic  text  of  Tatian's  Har- 
mony renders  it  Laus,  Gloria,  and  the  Armenian 
Vulgate,  Blessing  (see  Hill,  S.  Ephraem's  Gospel 
Commentary,  1896,  p.  110).  The  Didache  (10.  6) 
and  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (8.  12,  al.  13, 
p.  259,  17,  ed.  Lagarde ;  cf.  7.  26,  p.  209,  26)  attest 
its  early  liturgical  use  in  churches  of  heathen 
origin  ;  compare  its  doxological   use,  too,  in  the 


account  by  Hegesippus  (in  Euseb.  HE  u.  xxiii.  14) 
of  the  martyrdom  of  James  the  brother  of  the 
Lord.  Although  it  is  correctly  interpreted  (aGxrop 
5i))  in  the  Gospel  of  Nieodemus,  ch.  i.  (ed.  ThUo, 
p.  510  ff.  ;  Gesta  Pilati,  A.  c.  i.  4,  p.  210,  ed.  Tdf.), 
yet  even  Clement  of  Alex.  {Pcedag.  I.  v.  12)  .says 
it  is  equivalent  in  Greek  to  <f>Cn  koI  d6^a  ical  alrot, 
and  tne  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  point  in 
intelligent  Christian  circles  appears  sufficiently  in 
the  correspondence  between  Daniasus  and  Jerome 
referred  to  above.  By  the  10th  cent,  so  thoroughly 
has  its  etymological  meaning  become  obscurwl 
that  Suidas  or  his  annotator  (see  Gaisford's  ed. 
vol.  ii.  col.  2794  b)  can  define  it  eipn^ri}  cat  S6^a,  and 
add,  '  Some  say  it  signifies  aQaov  5^// ;  incorrectly.' 
Especially  instructive  are  the  comments  of  Angus- 
tine  (in  his  Doctrina  Christiana,  ii.  1 1,  Migne,  xxxiv. 
col.  42,  and  Tract,  in  Johan.  Ii.  2,  Migne,  xxxv. 
col.  1764) :  he  says  explicitly  that  the  word  is 
nothing  more  than  an  interjection  of  admiring  joy, 
a  term  expressing  an  emotional  mood,  not  a  con- 
nected thought ;  and  he  contrasts  it  with  '  Amen ' 
and  '  Hallelujah,'  the  intrinsic  meaning  of  which 
evidently  in  his  day  stUI  clung  to  them.  The 
contrast  he  draws  finds  illustration  in  pseudo- 
Justin  in  the  5th  cent,  in  his  Responsio  ad  Qucest. 
50  (Otto,  Corp.  apol.  christ.  ed.  3,  vol.  v.  p.  74), 
where  '  Hallelujah '  is  correctly  interpreted  '  Sing 
praise  to  the  Eternal,'  but  '  fiosanna '  is  said  to 
mean  'Transcendent  majesty.'  The  practice  of 
employing  the  phrase  '  Hosanna  in  the  highest '  as 
a  glad  greeting — deprecated  by  Jerome  on  Mt  21" 
(0pp.  vii.  col.  152,  Migne,  Patrol.  Lot.  xxvi.) — 
appears  as  late  as  a.d.  570,  in  the  Hinerary  of 
Antoninus  (ed.  Gildemeister,  Berlin,  1889,  §  40). 

LiTKRATTRE. — ^Thc  discussions  of  the  term  are  numerous,  and 
widely  scattered  in  commentaries  and  exegetioU  works.  Speci- 
mens* of  the  older  may  be  seen  in  the  CntieiSaeri;  in  Poole's 
Synapgis ;  in  Lampe  on  Jn  12^ ;  J.  C.  WoU,  Curce,  etc.,  on 
Mt  s3.»,  where  numerous  reff.  are  given.  Worth  consulting, 
also,  are  the  7th  ch.  of  Gabriel  Groddeck's  esay  on  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  in  Ugolini's  Thetaurut,  etc  voL  xviii.  p.  534  ff.,  and 
the  note  in  F.  B.  Dach's  ed,  (1726)  of  the  treatise  Sti«aA,  ch.  iv. 
§  5,  p.  331  ff.  Special  essays  on  the  w^ord  (or  the  triumphal  entrv) 
by  Bindrim  (1671),  Winzer  0703),  Zopf  (1703X  Xothdurfft  a713X 
Bucher  (172S),  Wemsdorf  (1765),  J.  C.  Pfafl  0789),  J.  M.  H. 
Harras,  J.  6.  Rau,  Sauerbrei,  J.  G.  Walch,  and  others,  are 
catalogued ;  but  they  hare  not  been  accessible  to  the  present 
writer.  J.  H.  ThaYEB, 

HOSEA.— 

L  Xame  and  Life  of  the  Prophet. 
iL  The  Prophet's  Time. 
iiL  The  Prophet's  Book. 

A.  First  di\-ision,  chs.  1-8. 

B.  Second  di^^sion,  chs.  4-14. 

(1)  The  cultus. 

(2)  The  internal  misrtde. 

(3)  External  politics, 
nr.  Some  General  Ideas. 

(1)  God  and  Religion. 

(2)  The  People. 

T.  Integrity  and  Text 

L  Name  axd  Life  of  the  Prophet. — The 
prophet  Hosea  (Heb.  i*?^n  'salvation,'  Gr.  'QffTJe, 
Lat.  Osee,  so  AV  Ro  9^),  whose  name  is  identical 
with  the  original  name  of  Joshua  (Nu  13*),  and 
with  that  of  the  last  king  of  Israel  (AV  Hoshea 
2  K  15^),  was  certainly  a  native  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom,  the  condition  and  destiny  of  which  he 
has  in  ^-iew  throughout  his  prophecy.  The  refer- 
ences in  the  prophecy  to  Judah,  though  pretty 
numerous,  are  more  incidental,  and  Jerusalem  is 
nowhere  mentioned.*  Israel  is  'the  land'  (1*), 
its  king  is  '  our  king '  (7*),  and  it  is  '  the  house  of 
Jehu '  on  which  the  blood  of  Jezreel  shall  be 
visited,  and  '  the  kingdom  of  the  house  of  Israel ' 
that  shall  be  made  to  cease  ( 1*).  It  is  the  localities 
of  the  Northern  Kingdom  that  are  familiar  to  the 

•  References  to  Judah  are  :  1"-  n  3S  4l5  s*.  10.  is-n  &l  ll  s"  lOU 
1112  122.  A  nimiber  of  these  passages  appear  to  disturb  the  con- 
nexion, and  have  been  thought  later  insertions  or  alterations 

of  the  text. 
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prophet,  Gilead  and  Tabor  (5^  6*  12"),  Gibeah  (5« 
9»  109),  CA\ge,\  (4"  9>»  12"),  Jezreel  (l^-'-"  2^), 
Ranmli  (5'*),  Shechem  (6"),  uJid  particularly  Bethel 
(415  r,H  iQs.8.18  i2-»)  and  Samaria  (7'  S"- «  1U«- M3'«). 
In  like  manner  it  is  the  internal  condition  of  Israel 
and  the  state  of  parties  there  to  which  allusion  is 
made  :  tlie  neglect  and  selfishness  of  the  priests 
(48ir.  51  gii) .  j],(j  heathenish  revelry  of  the  people  at 
the  feasts  (2'^  9^),  and  their  immoralities  at  the 
liigh  places  (4^'-  "  6'") ;  and  the  conspiracies,  Mood- 
shed,  and  anarchy  that  followed  the  death  of 
Jeroboam—'  all  their  kings  are  fallen  '  {V  13").* 

Little  is  known  of  the  prophet's  history.  His 
father  was  named  Beeri  (V),  and  he  represents 
himself  as  taking  to  wife  a  woman  called  Gomer, 
who  became  the  mother  of  several  children,  to 
whom  he  gave  symbolical  names  prophetical  of  the 
destiny  of  his  country  (ch.  1).  The  rather  obscure 
passage  9*  may  imply  that  he  and  others  were 
exposed  to  persecution — '  as  for  the  prophet,  the 
snare  of  a  fowler  is  on  all  his  ways,  and  enmity  in 
the  house  of  his  God.'  Whether  the  Avords  of  the 
previous  verse,  '  the  prophet  is  a  fool,  the  man  of 
the  spirit  is  mad,'  be  contemptuous  language  used 
by  the  people  (2  K  9",  Jer  29*«),  to  which  the 
prophet  replies  :  Yes,  '  because  of  the  multitude  of 
thine  iniquity,  and  the  great  enmity ' ;  or  whether 
the  M'ords  be  those  of  the  prophet  himself,  express- 
ing the  distraction  to  which  he  was  driven  by  the 
wickedness  and  hostility  of  the  people  (Jer  23*"^-), 
is  rather  uncertain. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  with  any  certainty  to  what  rank 
of  life  the  prophet  belonjfed.  Duhm  (Theol.  d.  Froph.  130  f.) 
has  argued  that  he  was  probably  a  member  of  the  priestly  class, 
on  account  of  his  frequent  references  to  the  priests  (46ff-  51  (jS), 
to  the  Torah  of  God  (40  8i2),  to  '  unclean  things '  (93,  cf.  53  6iO), 
to  '  abominations '  (910),  and  to  persecution  '  in  the  house  of  his 
God '  (97'  8).  He  was  certainly  a  man  sufficiently  educated  to 
follow  and  estimate  the  politics  of  his  countrj',  whether  at  home 
or  abroad  (7111  5i3f),  and  to  pass  judgment  on  the  course  the 
national  history  had  taken  from  the  beginning.  If  any  infer- 
ence could  be  drawn  from  the  figures  and  comparisons  in  which 
the  prophecy  is  so  rich,  it  would  be  that  the  prophet,  like  Amos, 
belonged  to  the  country  rather  than  the  city.  Such  images 
are  :  Ca)  those  from  wild  beasts,  the  lion,  panther,  and  bear  (514 
61  iiio  13"- 8),  and  other  creatures  of  the  field,  as  the  wild  ass 
(88),  and  birds  (7^1  O"  11").  '"■"d  from  the  snares  and  pits  em- 
ployed in  trapping  them  (5i-  2  7^2  9**).  (6)  Those  from  agri- 
cultural life,  e.g.  from  stubborn  cattle  (416  9^^),  the  yoke  and 
ways  of  easing  it  (11^),  harnessing,  threshing,  plowing,  and 
harrowing  (lOiif) ;  from  the  operations  of  the  husbandman,  as 
sowing  and  reaping  :  'sowing  the  wind'  (8'0,  'sowing  righteous- 
ness '  (1012«') ;  from  the  corn  floor  (9i  133),  and  the  like.  And  in 
general  (c)  the  imagery  reflects  country  life,  e.g.  references  to 
the  vine  and  fig  and  the  time  when  their  fruit  is  choice  (9io  IQi), 
to  the  furrows  of  the  field  (10»  1212).  the  poppy  (104),  thorns 
and  thistles  (lO**),  nettles  (9«),  reeds  (l:ii5,  cf.  the  images  in  22iff. 
14*'''-)  ;  to  the  rains  of  the  various  seasons,  the  winter,  early  and 
latter  rain  (C^*  10i2),  to  the  morning  cloud  and  the  early  dew  (6* 
133),  to  the  swollen  country  brooks — '  like  a  splinter  on  the  face 
of  the  water '  (lO^),  and  to  the  hot  desert  wind  that  smites  the 
vegetation  and  leaves  the  fountains  dry  (1315).  Hosea  is-  the 
only  writer  before  Deut.  (1914  2717)  who  refers  to  the  removal  of 
boundary  stones  in  the  fields  (510).  Whether  this  imagery 
warrants  any  conclusion  regarding  the  prophet's  position  in 
life  or  not,  it  is  evidence  of  a  fine  poetic  sensibility,  of  profound 
sympathy  with  nature  and  love  of  creature  life.  The  prophet 
lives  in  the  things  that  are  around  him,  sympathizing  with  the 
life  in  everj'thing  and  feeling  its  charm.  It  is  characteristic  of 
his  images  "that  they  are  painted  in  a  word  and  never  developed. 
Those  of  them  that  refer  to  human  life  have  usually  something 
pathetic  in  them  :  Ephraim's  decadence  among  the  nations  is 
like  grey  hairs  coming  up  on  the  head  of  one  old  before  his 
time  (7») ;  in  his  inability  to  grasp  the  crisis  now  come  upon 
him,  and  use  it  as  the  entrance  upon  a  larger  life,  he  is  like  the 
child  that  dies  on  the  threshold  of  birth  (1313).  In  His  guidance 
of  His  people  God  has  been  like  one  that  teaches  a  child  to  go 
(113).  Ephraim  must  bring  out  his  children  to  the  murderer  ; 
more  merciful  would  it  be  if  God  would  deny  them  children, 
giving  them  a  miscarrying  womb  and  dry  breasts  (9iii4).  The 
pleasant  homes  of  Ephraim  shall  be  overgrown  with  nettles,  his 
children  shall  be  wanderers  among  the  nations,  and  a  foreign 
land  shall  bury  them  (9«- 17). 

Jewish  writers  identify  Beeri  the  father  of  Hosea  with  Beerah, 
a  Reubenite  prince  carried  captive  by  Tiglath-pileser  (1  C;h  5«). 
According  to  Christian  tradition  the  prophet  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  and  from  a  place  called  Beleraoth  or  Belemon  (Baahuoth, 

*  Whether  such  forms  as  S'J'fl  113,  CKp  lO",  'ng  tphere^  13i4 
be  examples  of  northern  dialect  may  be  doubtful. 


Ephrem  Syrus  in  Knobel,  Prophetismug,  ii.  154  ;  the  fonn  Bele- 
mon has  been  compared  with  a  place  Balamon  (RVJ,  near 
Dothan.  mentioned  in  .Jth  83).  A  Jewish  legend  (in  Carpzov, 
Jntrod.)  states  that  the  prophet  died  in  Babylon,  and  was 
carried  to  Galilee  and  buried  in  Safcd  (Neubauer,  G^og.  du 
Talmud,  227).  According  to  another  tradition  he  was  a  native 
of  Gilead,  and  the  grave  of  Nebi  Osha  (prophet  Hosea)  is 
shown  near  es-Sal^  (Baedeker,  Paleot.  337). 

ii.  The  Prophet's  Time,  —  Chs.  1-3  contain 
references  to  events  and  prophecies  of  the  time  of 
Jeroboam  II.,  though  written  later  ;  while  much  in 
chs.  4-14  reflects  tjie  period  of  disorder  that  fol- 
lowed his  death.  The  chronology  of  the  period  is 
obscure.  The  annals  of  Tiglath-pileser  state  that 
Menahem  paid  tribute  to  Assyria  in  738  (2  K  15'*) ; 
this  must  have  been  towards  the  end  of  his  reign 
(said  to  have  lasted  about  ten  years,  2  K  15") ; 
and  as  his  two  predecessors  reigned  only  7  months 
in  all,  Jeroboam's  death  must  have  occurred 
c.  746-745.  Hosea's  ministry  therefore  began  some 
time  previous  to  this  date  (1*).  The  prophet's 
career  probably  closed  before  735-734,  the  date  of 
the  Syro-Ephraimitic  invasion  of  Judah,  as  he 
makes  no  allusion  to  this  event,  nor  yet  to  the 
deportation  of  northern  Israel  by  Tiglath-pileser  in 
734.  Gilead  is  still  an  integral  part  of  Lsrael 
(5^  6*  12"),  and  Assyria  is  not  spoken  of  as  an 
enemy  but  as  a  delusive  support  (5^^  7"  8"  12'-  2  14-'). 
The  title  '  king  Jareb'  (LXX  'lapelfi)  given  to  the 
king  of  As.syna  (5"  10*)  remains  obscure.  (See 
Jareb).  Not  less  obscure  is  10"  'as  Shalman  spoiled 
Beth-arbel.'  If  Shalman  were  a  shorter  form  of 
Shalmaneser,  reference  might  be  to  Shalman - 
eser  ill.  (783-773),  though  the  period  of  his  reign 
is  rather  remote.  Others  consider  that  Shalman- 
eser IV.  (727-722)  is  referred  to,  and  regard  the 
words  as  a  later  gloss.  Nothing  is  known  of  any 
operation  of  Shalmaneser  iv.  against  a  place  Beth- 
arbel,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Shalman 
is  a  contraction  for  Shalmaneser.*  Even  if  the 
word  'Judah  '  be  genuine  in  5'*  (which  there  may 
be  some  reason  to  doubt,  as  it  is  not  repeated  in 
the  parallelism),  the  passage  does  not  say  that 
Judah  had  recourse  to  Assyria  for  help  as  Ephraim 
did,  and  contains  no  allusion  to  the  appeal  of  Ahaz 
to  Tiglath-pileser.  The  reference  to  the  kings  of 
Judah  in  trie  heading  {V)  is  no  doubt  from  the 
hand  of  a  later  editor  (cf.  Is  1\  Mic  P).  The  first 
part  of  the  title,  '  The  word  of  the  Lord  which 
came  to  Hosea,  the  son  of  Beeri,'  may  be  older ; 
at  any  rate  the  name  Beeri  is  historical.  The 
name  '  Jeroboam '  may  be  an  inference  from  !■* 
'  the  house  of  Jehu,'  and  be  due  to  the  hand  which 
inserted  the  names  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  If  this 
is  not  the  case,  the  title  must  be  restricted  to 
chs.  1-3  ;  but  there  is  little  probability  that  these 
chapters  were  put  out  or  ever  existed  separately. 
Chs.  1-3  appear  rather  an  introductory  pro^amnie 
to  4-14,  expressing  the  principle  or  essential  con- 
ception of  the  prophet's  teaching,  and  showing 
how  it  w<as  sjmibolized  in  his  personal  experience. 
Though  referring  to  events  in  the  early  part  of 
the  prophet's  career,  chs.  1-3  contain  the  result  of 
reflection  on  his  whole  history  and  teaching,  and 
in  date  of  composition  may  be  tlie  latest  part  of 
the  book.  The  only  thing  that  might  seem 
opposed  to  this  conclusion  is  the  fact  that  in 
chs.  1-3  there  is  no  reference  to  the  dynastic 
revolutions  often  alluded  to  in  chs.  4-14,  But 
chs.  1-3  are  meant  to  present  the  jiroiihet's  funda- 
mental conception,  which  is  that  of  the  conjugal 
tie  between  J"  and  Israel,  and  Israels  unfaithful- 
ness to  this  tie ;  and  this  unfaithfulness,  which  is 
a  state  of  the  mind,  '  a  spirit  of  whoredom,'  is 
most  conspicuous  in  the  cultus  (though  cf.  3* 
'  without  king,'  etc.). 

Hosea  may  have  lieard  Amos,  he  must  at  lea.st 
have  heard  of  him  and  of  his  teaching,  but  there  is 
•  Cf.  Schrader,  KAT^  440  ff.,  and  the  Comm.  in  toe. 
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hardly  any  trace  in  his  book  of  the  earlier  pro- 
phet's influence.  Such  parallels  as  have  been  cited 
are  entirely  inconclusive,  e.g.  the  following  (the 
passages  from  Amos  are  placed  second)  :  4',  8* ;  5', 
8';  5',  7*;  9^,  7";  ICH,  6»-;  lO^,  7»;  128,  8»;  12'*"-,  2'«-. 
Ch.  4^  is  certainly  an  echo  of  Am  5',  but  the  verse 
is  in  disorder,  and  its  originality  doubtful.  In 
other  places  Bet  haven  for  Bethel  (5^  10*)  may  be 
uncertain,  as  copyists  sometimes  made  the  change 
(e.g.  LXX  has  Bethaven  in  12*).  Ch.  8"  ends  with 
a  favourite  refrain  of  Amos,  but  the  words  are 
suspicious. 

ui.  The  Prophet's  Book.— The  book  has  two 
divisions,  chs.  1-3  and  chs.  4-14.  Chs.  1-3  set 
forth  the  history  or  parable  of  the  prophet's 
marriage  to  a  woman  who  became  unfaithful, 
with  the  moral  of  the  story,  which  is  the  love- 
relation  of  J"  to  Israel,  and  Israel's  unfaithfulness 
to  this  relation.  The  story  is  told  in  chs.  1.  3,  the 
exposition  of  it  is  given  in  ch.  2.  In  chs.  1-3  the 
prophet  has  abstracted  from  his  prophetic  speeches 
and  career  the  essential  conception  of  his  teaching 
and  set  it  as  a  kind  of  programme  at  the  head  of 
his  book.  Chs.  4-14  are  more  a  reflection  of  his 
prophetic  ministrj'  as  it  was  actually  exercised, 
though  the  chapters  have  also  been  written  or 
redacted  under  the  influence  of  his  fundamental 
idea  (cf.  for  evidence  chs.  4-6). 

A.  First  LirisiOX.—Ch».  1-3.—'  In  the  begin- 
ning when  J"  spake  to  Hosea,  J"  said  to  Hosea, 
Go,  take  a  wife  of  whoredoms,  and  children  of 
whoredoms.  And  he  went  and  took  Gk)mer,  the 
daughter  of  Diblaim.'  A  'wife  of  whoredoms' 
does  not  mean  a  woman  already  a  sinner ;  nor  yet 
a  woman  with  a  propensity  to  unchastity,  a  sense 
which  the  words  could  not  bear.  A  '  wife  of 
whoredoms '  is  explained  by  '  children  of  whore- 
doms.' The  children  did  not  yet  exist ;  they  were 
bom  in  the  prophets  house,  for  Hosea  did  not 
marry  a  woman  N\-ith  a  family  ;  and  in  like  manner 
the  woman  when  taken  was  not  yet  that  which 
she  afterwards  became.  If  the  events  be  real,  the 
words  are  written  from  a  much  later  period  in  the 
prophet's  history.  Looking  back  on  his  experiences 
witli  Gomer,  and  all  that  he  had  suiiered  and 
learned  through  them,  Hosea  felt  that  his  impulse 
to  take  this  woman  to  wife  was  the  beginning  of 
J"'s  speaking  to  him  (cf.  Jer  32®).  "Whether  the 
events  were  real  or  not,  chs.  1-3  were  probably 
written  at  a  late  period  of  Hosea's  life. 

Gomer  bare  a  son,  and  the  Lord  said,  '  Call  his 
name  Jezreel,  for  I  wUl  \-isit  the  blood  of  Jezreel 
upon  the  house  of  Jehu '  (1*).  The  blood  of  Jezreel 
refers  to  the  murder  by  Jehu  of  all  the  descendants 
of  Ahab  and  the  whole  house  of  Omri  (2  K  10). 
The  name  Jezreel  is  used  merely  to  recall  the 
deed  of  blood.  It  is  an  ominous  sound,  a  knell 
rung  in  the  ears  of  Jeroboam  and  the  nation  to 
awaken  the  sense  of  guUt  and  the  presentiment  of 
retribution.  Again,  Gomer  bore  a  daughter,  and 
the  Lord  said,  'Call  her  name  Lo-ruhamah  ('un- 
pitied  '),  for  I  \vill  no  more  have  pity  on  the  house 
of  Israel'  (1*).  Finally,  she  bore  a  son  who  was 
called  Lo-ammi  ('not-my-people'),  '  for  ye  are  not 
my  people,  and  I  wiU  not  be  your  God  '*(!*).  The 
three  names  suggest  the  three  successive  steps  in 
the  destruction  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land : 
Jezreel  calling  to  remembrance  the  blood  that  lies 
on  the  land  ;  Lo-ruhamah  pointing  to  a  condition 
of  Israel,  when,  no  more  pitied  by  J",  she  shall  be 
delivered  over  to  calamity  and  her  enemies  ;  and 
Lo-ammi  indicating  that  the  people  shall  be  driven 
out  of  Canaan,  the  house  of  J",  and  go  into  exile. 

Ch.  3  attaches  itself  to  ch.  p-*.  The  last  sym- 
bolical word  in  ch.  1  was  Lo-ammi,  pointing  to  a 
divorce  by  J"  of  His  people,  or  at  least  a  casting  of 
them  out  of  His  house.  Ch.  3  continues  the 
history.     '  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me, — 


Again,  go  love  a  woman,  loved  of  a  paramour 
and  an  adulteress. 

As  J '  loveth  the  children  of  Israel,  though  they 
turn  to  other  gods.' 

The  woman  whom  Hosea  is  bidden  again  go 
love  is  of  course  the  same  woman  Gomer  of  the 
first  chapter.  She  is  a  woman  loved  of  a  paramour 
and  an  adulteress.  The  word  Lo-ammi  (1*)  suggests 
the  unrecorded  step  in  the  history :  the  woman  haid 
fled  or  been  driven  from  the  prophet's  house  and 
become  the  slave-concubine  of  anotlier.  He  is  bidden 
renew  his  love  to  her.  So  he  acquired  her  again  to 
himself  for  a  small  price  (that  of  a  slave,  Ex  21**), 
returning  to  her  in  mind,  but  deferring  for  a  long 
time  to  return  to  her  in  union  (3').  The  explana- 
tion is  added :  *  The  children  of  Israel  shall  remain 
many  days  without  king,  and  without  sacrifice,' 
etc.  The  Lord's  love  continues  with  His  people, 
whom  He  shall  keep  in  long  restraint  and  discipline 
in  exile,  till  their  mind  change  and  they  seek  Him. 
Ch.  2^-  is  the  exposition  of  tMs  history  :  (1)  Israel's 
whoredoms  with  the  baals  (the  calf  images,  which 
are  no  God,  8^),  ^-v.^-' ;  (2)  her  perplexities  when  '  un- 
pitied,'  w.*"^ ;  (3)  her  exile  and  discipline  in  the 
wUdemess,  w.^*"^  ;  and  (4)  her  change  of  mind  and 
new  espousals  and  obtaining  of  mercy  for  ever, 
^^.19-23  xhough  ch.3  be  appended  somewhat  loosely, 
it  supplies  an  essential  step  in  the  story,  and  its 
contents  are  drawn  into  the  exposition  ch.  2^*"^. 

r^«  Marriage  of  Hosea. — ^Varions  opinions  hare  been  held  on 
this  subject.  1.  It  has  been  rapposed  that  Hosea  aUied  himself 
with  a  woman  already  known  as  a  sinner,  with  the  view  of  re- 
claiming her.  It  is  verj-  difficult  to  believe  either  that  the 
prophet  should  do  such  a  thing-,  or  that  he  should  represent 
himself  as  commanded  by  God  to  do  it.  It  is  a  different  thing 
when  he  seeks  to  reclaim  the  woman  afterwards  (3^),  and  reiwe- 
sents  his  efforts  to  do  so  as  the  command  of  God,  becaoae  she 
was  then  his  wife.  Moreover,  the  representation  that  th« 
woman  was  already  a  sinner  when  taken  to  wife  does  not  suit 
the  symboUsm.  It  is  the  view  of  the  prophet  and  all  the  early 
prophets  that  Israel  was  pure  in  the  first  time  of  her  union  to 
J",  and  only  corrupted  herself  later.  The  Lord  says,  '  I  foutid 
Israel  like  grapes  in  the  wilderness,'  a  figure  suggesting  His 
delight  in  her  (916) ;  and  in  Jer  22  He  says,  '  I  remember  of  thee 
the  lnnHn<>iiH  of  thy  youth,  thy  bridal  love,  how  thou  didst 
follow  me  in  the  wilderness.'  Though  this  view  was  formerly 
advocated,  and  deserves  mention  bec&nse  supported  by  Pusey, 
it  has  probably  few  adherents  now. 

2.  It  has  been  maintained  by  many  that  the  whole  story  is  an 
allegory.  Neitlter  the  arg^uments  for  this  view  nor  those 
agauist  it  are  of  much  force.  (1)  It  is  argued  that  prophets 
often  represent  themselves  as  commanded  to  perform  actions 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  could  not  really  have  been 
performed  (Ezk  42*).  The  actions  were  ideal ;  their  meaning 
was  easily  seen  when  they  were  described ;  and  they  had  no 
existence  except  in  the  idea  and  the  description.  All  this  is 
true ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  prophets,  particulariy  in  early 
times,  did  sometimes  perform  real  actions  having  a  symbolical 
meaning  (1  K  22ii,  Jer  2SiO).  (2)  The  fact  that  the  names  of  the 
children,  Jezreel,  Lo-ruhamah,  and  Lo-ammi,  are  significant 
makes  neither  for  nor  against  the  allegorical  interpretation. 
Real  children  might  have  been  given  symbolical  names,  as  was 
the  case  with  Isaiah's  sons  (73  &).  On  the  other  hand,  no  sym- 
bolical meaning  has  been  discovered  for  the  name  of  the 
mother,  Gomer.  (3)  The  argrmient  of  Ewald,  and  others  after 
him,  that  the  prophet  would  have  made  himself  ridiculous  if  he 
had  published  such  a  pitiful  narrative  about  himself  all  the 
while  that  his  v«-lfe  was  ^'irtuous  and  his  domestic  relations 
happy,  has  little  force.  If  bis  hearers  undersUMd  that  he  spoke 
a  parable,  they  would  not  have  given  a  thought  either  to  him- 
self or  his  wilt,  but  have  attended  only  to  the  moral  of  his  tale. 
(4)  The  statement  so  often  repeated,  that  there  is  nothing  to 
suggest  that  the  prophet  is  not  narrating  an  actual  history, 
will  not  be  acquiesced  in  by  even-one.  'When  it  is  said, '  Go, 
take  a  wife  of  whoredoms,  for  the"  land  committeth  whoredom 
against  the  Lord  '  (1^) ;  and  then,  '  Again  go  love  a  woman,  an 
adulteress,  as  J''  lovedi  the  children  of  Israel,  while  they  turn 
to  other  gods'  (3i),  the  first  impression  produced  by  the  "words 
is  that  the  actions  commanded  were  not  real,  but  meant  merely 
to  clothe  an  idea.    Cf.  the  exposition  ZSC-. 

3.  It  is  held  by  many  that  a  certain  substratum  of  fact  under- 
lies the  prophet's  narrative.  The  chief  argtmients  for  this  view 
are,  first,  that  it  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  r^ilism  of  ancient 
prophecy  to  suppose  that  Hosea  alludes,  however  reservedly, 
to  a  fact,  than  that  he  is  putting  forth  a  mere  Uterary  fable ; 
secondl:^,  that  no  svinbolical  meaning  can  be  discovered  in 
Gomer-bath-Diblaim,  which  must  therefore  be  the  name  of  an 
actual  person  ;  and  thirdly,  that  we  have  thus  an  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  the  prophet's  central  conception  of  the  love-relation 
of  J"  to  His  people  and  their  unfaithfulness.  The  conception  was 
suggested  by  the  prophet's  own  experiences.  Some  such 
miserable  historj-  as  he  narrates  had  be&llen  him.    His  wife 
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had  gone  astray,  sharing  the  common  corruption  of  morals 
about  her.  What  had  hapi)ened  to  him  was  not  an  individual 
case.  It  was  not  individuals  that  were  corrupt,  the  corruption 
was  general— Israel  was  corrupt.  And  meditatinc;  on  his  history 
he  saw  in  it  a  reflection  of  the  history  of  J  '  and  His  people,  of 
His  love  and  Israel's  insensibility  to  it.  And  reflecting  further 
on  it,  the  conviction  forced  itself  upon  him  that  it  was  not  an 
acciaent  or  a  misfortune  that  had  brought  him  through  such 
painful  experiences,  it  was  God's  providential  way  of  revealing 
to  him  His  own  heart  towards  His  people — his  impulse  to  take 
this  woman  to  wife  was  the  beglnnmg  of  J"'b  speaking  to  him 
(1'^). 

The  attempt  to  fit  this  theory  into  the  prophet's  life  is  not 
without  difficulty.  (1)  The  prophet's  taking  Gomer  to  wife 
was  due  to  Iiis  own  natural  impulse  ;  it  was  not  till  much  later 
that  he  concluded  that  the  impulse  had  been  prompted  by  God. 
The  same  must  be  said  of  his  return  in  love  to  her  after  she  had 
left  his  house  (ch.  3) :  it  was  due  to  his  own  unchanging  affec- 
tion ;  and  it  was  only  later  reflection  that  led  him  to  interpret 
his  own  act  as  the  command  of  God.  (2)  But  now,  these  events 
must  have  covered  a  good  part  of  the  prophet's  life.  The  birth 
and  weaning  of  three  children,  according  to  the  habits  of  Heb. 
mothers,  would  occupy  (i  to  10  years  ;  and  when  to  this  is  added 
the  time  during  which  the  woman  was  away  from  the  prophet's 
home  and  under  the  protection  of  another,  and  the  time 
occupied  in  recovering  her,  it  will  appear  that  not  much  short 
of  the  whole  prophetic  life  of  Hosea  is  covered.  (3)  It  is  of 
some  consequence  to  ask,  When  did  his  wife's  infidelity  become 
known  to  the  prophet?  Wellhausen,  who  claims  to  have  given 
the  cue  to  the  interpretation  both  of  Kuenen  and  W.  R.  Smith, 
argues,  and  surely  rightly,  that  it  was  not  till  after  the  birth  of 
his  first  child.  But  if  so,  it  was  not  his  misfortunes  that  gave 
Hosea  his  prophetic  word.  Israel's  apostasy  was  plain  to  him, 
and  he  foieshadowed  her  doom  in  Jezreel,  the  name  of  his  first 
child,  before  any  misfortunes  overtook  him.  At  most,  his  mis- 
fortunes may  at  a  later  time  have  given  a  complexion  to  his 
prophetic  thoughts.  (4)  Wellh.  (followed  by  Nowack)  appears 
to  think  that  Gomer's  unfaithfulness  was  discovered  before  the 
birth  of  the  other  two  children.  There  is  really  no  evidence  on 
the  point.  There  is  certainly  none  in  the  names  of  the  children, 
for  Lo-ruhamah  and  Lo-ammi  are  names  having  a  purely  ob- 
jective reference  to  the  impending  fate  of  Israel ;  there  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  that  they  express  any  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  father  toward  the  children,  or  any  cfislike  of  them  as  of 
doubtful  parentage.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Hosea  would 
have  continued  to  retain  an  adulteress  in  his  house.  It  is  said 
that  'he  concealed  the  shame  of  their  mother  and  acknowledged 
her  children  as  his  own,  hiding  his  bitter  sorrow  in  his  own 
heart '  (W.  R.  Smith,  I'ropheU,  179,  cf.  183).  If  he  concealed  the 
shame  at  the  time,  he  certainly  took  effectual  pains  to  proclaim 
it  to  all  the  world  soon  afterwards.  It  would  be  more  natural 
to  suppose  that  it  was  only  after  all  the  children  were  bom 
that  the  woman's  character  was  revealed  to  the  prophet,  either 
through  her  desertion  or  in  some  other  way,  and  that  then  for 
the  first  time  he  could  use  the  bitter  word's,  'a  wife  of  whore- 
dom and  children  of  whoredom.'  Even  the  passage  4i*  leaves 
any  other  view  improbable. 

It  is  not  of  much  consequence  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  prophet's  book  whether  we  suppose  his 
marriage  real  or  parabolical.  In  any  case  his  con- 
ception of  the  relation  of  J"  to  Israel  is  clear.  If 
the  story  is  a  parable,  it  evidently  helped  Hosea's 
mind  in  conceiving  the  divine  relation  to  imagine 
a  human  analogy  to  it.  And  many  scholars  have 
felt  that  it  helped  tiiem  to  realize  his  idea  and  how 
he  reached  it  to  suppose  the  story  historical : — to 
fancy  a  man  of  the  prophet's  depth  and  sensitive- 
ness of  nature  united  to  a  light  woman,  who  could 
not  even  understand  a  mind  and  love  like  his  ;  his 
anguish  and  desolateness  on  discovering  how  things 
were  ;  and  yet,  amidst  wliatever  inward  struggles, 
his  patience  and  self-forgetfulness,  and  the  un- 
changing trueness  of  his  affection,  which  could  not 
let  his  wife  go,  but  sought  her  out  in  order  to 
recover  her  from  her  evil.  Such  a  history  of  his 
own,  it  is  thought,  helps  to  explain  the  colour 
which  he  has  thrown  over  the  relation  of  J"  to  His 
people— the  human  and  moral  and  personal  colour 
which  he  gives  to  the  relation. 

One  or  two  general  considerations  may  be  stated. 
(1)  Israel's  unfaithfulness  and  declension  must 
have  been  patent  to  Hosea  apart  from  any  history 
of  his  own,  as  it  was  to  Amos  and  to  Elijah  a 
century  earlier.  And  J"'8  constant  goodness  must 
have  l)een  equally  patent,  as  it  was  to  Amos  (2*-i*) 
and  to  Isaiah  (1-).  And  tlie  fatal  issues  of  the 
j)eople's  ingratitude  must  have  also  l)een  clear. 
These  general  truths  needed  no  particular  history 
of  his  own  to  impress  tliem  on  Hosea.  (2)  It  is  not 
therefore  these  ideas  of  the  relation  of  J"  to  Israel 


that  are  peculiar  to  Hosea,  but  the  conception  of 
tlie  marriage  tie  under  whicli  the  relation  has  been 
brought.      Wellhausen    considers    the  conclusion 
'  unavoidable '  that  something  in    the    prophet's 
experience  must  have  suggested  this  new  idea  (Kl. 
Proph.  p.  105).     But  there  was  little  in  it  new.     It 
was  customary  to  regard  the  community  or  land  as 
mother  of  the  inhabitants ;  to  rej^'ard  the  god  as 
the  '  baal,'  i.e.  lord  or  husband  ol  tlie  land  ;  and 
also  to  regard  the  inhabitants   as    his    children 
(Nu  21^).     It  therefore  '  lay  very  near  to  think  of 
the  god  as  the  husband  of  the  worshipping  nation- 
ality or  mother  land.     It  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
the  conception  was  in  form  original  to  Hosea  or 
even  peculiar  to  Israel '  (W.  R.  Smith,  Proph.  171 ; 
cf.  lis  92  ff.).     The  idea  was  so  current  that  Hosea 
makes  Israel  express  it,  '  I  will  return  to  my  linst 
husband'  (2^),  and  again,  '  Thou  shalt  no  more  call 
me  my  baal '  (2>*).     It  did  not  therefore  need  any 
experiences  of  the  prophet's  own  to  suggest  this 
idea  to  him.     (3)  What  is  strange  rather  is  that  he 
did  not  reject  the  idea,  considering  its  a.'^sociations. 
He  has  retained  it,  and  what  is  new  in  him  lies  in 
this,  that  he  lifts  the  conception  of  the  marriage 
relation  of  God  and  people  out  of  the  nature- 
sphere,  to  which  it  originally  belonged,  into  the 
moral  sphere,   and  gives  it  developments  of  sur- 
prising depth  and  tenderness.     No  one  will  affirm 
that  domestic  experiences  of  his  own  were  necessary 
to  this,  and  no  one  need  deny  that  they  might 
have  been  helpful.    Even  on  the  latter  .supposition, 
it    must    have   been   some  higlier  influence  that 
enabled  him  to  make  the  transition  from  liis  own 
history  to  that  of  God  and  the  people,  for  it  M-as 
not  just  every  good  man  with  a  bad  wife  in  Israel 
that  perceived  in  his  own  experiences  a  reflection 
of  the  history  of  God  Avith  His  people,  and  forth- 
with became  a  prophet.     (4)  The  question  is  not 
without  wider  connexions.     There  may  be  a  risk  of 
attributing  too  much   to   circumstances   and   too 
little  to  mental  idiosyncrasy  in  the  prophets,  and 
of   forgetting  that    they   had    stable    convictions 
regarding  God,  and  were  not  dependent  on  inci- 
dents for  their  ideas  of  Him.     Hosea's  conception 
of  God  is  very  unlike  that  of  Amos,  but  every  line 
of  his  book  proves  that  he  was  very  unlike  Amos 
in  type  of  mind.     There  may  also  be  a  risk  of 
allowing  our  general  views  of  tne  stage  of  religious 
development    reached    by   Israel  in    this  age    to 
modify  our  particular  views  of  Hosea's  teacliing. 
If  we  suppose  that  Hosea  is  the  first  to  reach  the 
profound  thoughts  of  the  spirituality  and  love  of 
God  which  he  sets  forth,  we  shall   welcome  any 
incident  or  occasion  in  his  life  which  just  at  this 
time  suggested  such  thoughts.     But  his  allusions 
to  the  history  of  Israel  do  not  suggest  that  he 
came  wdth  an  "idea  of  God  learned  from  some  other 
source  which  he  read  into  the  history.     He  does 
not  read  the  love  of  God  into  the  history,  he  reads 
it  out  of  it.     It  is  the  history  that  has  taught  him 
what  J"  is  (91"  IP*^-  12»ff-  13^'). 

B.  Second  Division.— Chs.  4-14.— Attempts 
have  been  made  to  divide  these  chapters  into  sec- 
tions illustrating  particular  ideas,  but  without 
success.  Ewald  found  three  sections— first,  the 
arraignment,  4^-6"*  ;  second,  the  punishment, 
6"''-9'' ;  and  third,  retrospect  of  the  earlier  history, 
exhortation,  and  comfort,  9'»-14i».  Driver  (LOT^ 
303)  finds  the  thought  of  Israel's  guilt  to  pre- 
dominate in  4-8  ;  her  punishmert  in  9'-ll"  ;  while 
both  ideas  are  combined  in  chs.  12.  13,  with  a 
glance  into  the  brighter  future  in  ch.  14.  But  in 
truth  the  passage  is  scarcely  divisible  ;  it  consists 
of  a  multitude  of  variations  all  executed  on  one 
theme,  Israel's  apostasy  or  unfaithfulness  to  her 
God.  This  unfaithfulness  is  a  condition  of  the 
mind,  '  a  spirit  of  whoredoms,'  and  is  revealed  m 
all  the  aspects  of  Israel's  life,  though  particularly 
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in  three  things:  (1)  The  cultus,  which,  though 
ostensibly  service  of  J",  is  in  truth  worship  of  a 
}jeing  altogether  ditferent  from  Him ;  (2)  the 
internal  political  disorders,  the  changes  of  djrnasty, 
all  of  which  have  been  effected  with  no  thought  of 
J"  in  the  people's  minds ;  and  (3)  the  foreign  politics, 
the  making  of  covenants  with  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
in  the  hope  that  they  might  heal  the  internal  hurt 
of  the  people,  instead  of  relying  on  J"  their  Grod. 
The  three  things  are  not  mdependent,  the  one 
leads  to  the  other.  The  fundamental  e^'il  is  that 
there  is  '  no  knowledge  of  God  in  the  land,'  no 
true  conception  of  Deity.  He  is  thought  of  as  a 
nature  -  god,  and  this  conception  exercises  no 
restraint  on  the  ijassions  or  life  of  the  people  ; 
hence  the  social  immoralities  and  the  funous 
struggles  of  rival  factions ;  and  these,  again,  lead 
to  the  appeal  for  foreign  intervention.  The 
prophet  sometimes  couples  (1)  and  (2)  together,  as 
in  S""'-,  and  sometimes  (2)  and  (3),  as  in  5"  12*. 
Chs.  4-13  are  one  long  indictment  of  Israel  and 
threat  of  punishment ;  a  few  passages  illustrating 
the  unchanging  love  of  J"  at  the  beginning  (9^* 
11'),  and  all  through  the  people's  history  (11*-  *,  cf. 
2®),  only  throw  their  unfaithfulness  into  deeper 
shadow.* 

(1)  The  Cultus. — Chs.  4-6  are  mainly  devoted  to 
the  cultus,  though  it  is  often  alluded  to  all  through 
the  chapters  (8.  9'  10i-«-8  ll^  13^j.  The  term 
'  whoredom '  is  specially  applied  to  the  cultus. 
The  idea  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  gross 
immoralities  practised  at  the  sanctuaries  (4"- "), 
or  it  may  be  a  corollary  from  the  conception  of  the 
marriage  relation  of  J"  to  Israel.  The  cultus  is 
whoredom  or  unfaithfulness,  because,  whatever  be 
the  name  which  the  people  give  the  god  they 
serve,  he  is  another  than  J '.  There  is  '  no  know- 
ledge of  God  in  the  land ' ;  under  the  name  of  J" 
they  are  worshipping  a  batiL  The  feasts  of  J "  are 
'  the  days  of  the  oaals '  (2^),  the  local  Jehovahs  are 
baals.  They  are  not  the  true  husband  of  Israel, 
but '  her  lovers  '  or  paramours  ;  she  goes  after  them 
and  forgets  J'  (2*").  Israel  is  a  harlot,  following 
her  '  lovers '  for  the  hire  which  they  give  her  on  all 
the  corn-floors  (9^  2^).  The  judgment  of  Hosea  is 
that  the  genuine  Israelitish  spiritual  conception  of 
J"  has  been  changed,  and  another  conception 
substituted  for  it.  He  goes  further,  and  asserts 
that  the  people  are  not  unconscious  of  the  change  : 
'  I  will  return  to  my  first  husband '  (2^,  cf.  5^  6®-)- 
The  conception  of' J' that  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  true  idea  of  Him  is  that  of  a  local  nature-god, 
from  whom  nothing  higher  is  expected  than  the 
fruits  of  nature  (2*  9'),  and  who  seeks  nothing  in 
return  but  such  nature  gifts  (5*).  But  this  b  not 
J ".  He  desires  piety  (or  goodness,  i:-),  not  sacri- 
fices (6®) ;  He  has  no  pleasure  in  the  flesh  which 
they  sacrifice  and  eat  (8^*).  His  service  is  that  of 
the  mind  and  life.  Such  has  been  their  God  from 
the  land  of  Egypt  (12*  13^),  who  has  continuously 
spoken  to  them  by  His  prophets,  for  by  a  prophet 
J"  brought  up  Israel  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
by  a  prophet  was  he  presented  ;  and  He  has  multi- 
plied visions  (12''-").  The  ritual  cultus,  because 
of  the  perverted  notion  that  it  is  what  J "  desires, 
is  '  sin '  (4*) :  Ephraim  multiplies  altars  to  sin 
(8'^  10*).  And  it  is  the  priests,  whose  office  it  was 
to  instruct  the  people  m  the  true  knowledge  of 
God,  who  are  responsible  for  the  people's  ignorance. 
They  themselves  have  rejected  knowledge  (4*). 
For  interested  reasons  they  foster  the  people's 
propensity  to  sensuous  serv'ice  :  '  They  feed  upon 
the  sin  of  my  people' — the  sacrificial  cultus  (4*). 
And  it  is  in  vain  that  J'  writes  or  might  write 
moral  Torahs  ever  so  many,  revealing  the  '  know- 

*  How  entirely  thieate  pemMle  chs.  4-13  maj-  be  seen  from 
these  passages  :  4i6(r.i»  55.^9.10  712. 16  gi.  3.  S.&U  91-6  97.11.  is.  IT 
101-8  io»-is  115. 6. 7 122. 8. 14  i3i-«  13M  139-u  1312t. 


ledge '  of  Him  ;  they  are  accounted  a  foreign  thing 
(8").  A  'spirit  of  whoredom'  possesses  the 
people.  Their  mind  is  wholly  away  from  J"  as  He 
truly  is. 

Hosea's  judgment  is  that  the  religion  of  Israel 
has  become  Canaanitlzed ;  it  is  the  old  native  gods 
that  are  worshipped,  though  under  the  name  of 
J".  The  Dionysiac  revelry  at  the  feasts  is  not 
Israelitish,  it  is  that  of  'the  peoples,'  the  heathen 
(9').  He  hardly  ascribes  real  existence  to  the 
haals,  it  is  a  distinction  of  conceptions  of  J"  which 
he  draws.  As  for  the  '  calves,'  he  will  not  allow 
that  they  have  any  relation  to  J" — 'a  workman 
made  it :  it  is  no  god '  (8*).  Its  wooden  kernel 
shall  become  splinters,  and  its  gold  hull  shall  be  a 
present  to  king  Jareb  {8*  10*).  With  mock  sym- 
pathy he  describes  the  people  and  priests  of 
Samaria  as  'mourning'  over  its  fate  (10*),  and 
makes  merry  over  the  spectacle  of  human  wor- 
shippers kissing  calves!  (13^).  But  though  the 
loss  of  '  knowledge  of  God '  be  the  worst  form  of 
Israel's  declension  and  the  source  of  all  other 
forms  of  it, — for  religion  ramifies  into  all  the 
channels  of  life,  and  the  nature-god  instead  of 
restraining  human  passions  is  rather  served  by 
the  indulgence  of  them  (4^"-"), — Hosea  some- 
times suggests  a  broader  ground  for  Israel's  cor- 
ruption. It  was  due  to  their  entrance  upon  the 
Canaanite  civilization  :  '  according  to  the  goodness 
of  his  land  they  made  goodly  images'  (10*  4"  11' 
13*-  *).  In  their  whole  mind  the  people  has  become 
Canaanitlzed :  '  He  is  Canaan  ;  the  balances  of 
deceit  are  in  his  hand'  (12*^).  Not  till  all  the 
forms  of  Canaanitish  life  be  swept  away  (2*)  and 
Israel  have  again  to  go  through  the  wilderness 
will  she  learn  to  know  J"  as  the  chief  good,  and 
respond  to  Him  as  in  the  days  of  her  youth  (2"-  " 
12*,  cf .  Jer  2--).     See  iv. 

(2)  The  Internal  Jfifru/e.  —  Whether  Hosea 
directly  calls  the  internal  political  condition 
'  whoredom '  is  not  quite  certain.  He  does  so 
name  the  external  politics :  making  alliances 
abroad  is  '  hiring  loves '  (8®).  And  there  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  given  the  same 
name  to  the  internal  politics,  for  '  whoredom '  is 
less  particular  actions  than  a  state  of  the  mind, 
indifterence  to  J".  In  8*  '  setting  up  kings '  and 
making  images  are  coupled  together,  and  perhaps 
called  '  their  two  transgressions'  (W).  The  term 
'to  be  unfaithful'  (^:2)  appears  used  both  of 
political  and  religions  defection  (5^  &,  possibly  lO' 
for  'stood').  The  term  'adulterers'  (7*)  hardly 
refers  to  political  immorality,  but  J"  complains  of 
the  people  that  '  they  have  departed  from  him ' 
and  'speak  lies  against  him'  (7"),  that  they 
surround  Him  with  lies  and  deceit  (11"),  and 
multiply  lies  and  violence  (11^  12*  13*®).  They  are 
untrue  to  J" :  they  make  and  unmake  kings,  ^vith 
no  regard  to  Him  or  the  principles  of  His  religion  : 
'  Th^  have  set  up  kings  but  not  by  me,  princes 
and  Iknew  it  not '  (8^) ;  '  all  their  kings  are  fallen, 
there  is  none  among  them  that  calleth  upon  me ' 
(7^).  The  '  pride'  (pK3)  of  Israel,  i.e.  his  self-confi- 
dence and  indifference  to  J",  testifieth  to  his  face 
(5*7*»). 

The  picture  which  the  prophet  draws  of  the  in- 
ternal condition  of  the  kingdom  in  his  day  is  a 
terrible  one.  Jeroboam,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
died  c.  746-5,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Zechariah, 
who,  after  a  reign  of  six  months,  was  assassinated 
by  Shallum.  The  murderer  was  able  to  maintain 
himself  no  more  than  a  month,  when  he  was 
attacked  and  slain  in  Samaria  bv  Menahem.  In 
all  likelihood  Menahem  would  liave  shared  the 
same  fate  at  the  hand  of  some  other  conspirator 
but  for  the  assistance  of  Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  to 
whom  he  paid  1000  talents  of  silver  that  his  hand 
might  be  with  him  to  confirm  the  kingdom  in  his 
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hand  (2  K  15i»).  As  an  Assyrian  vassal  (5"  7"  8" 
12^)  Menahem  was  able  to  maintain  himself  for 
some  years  against  other  factions,  which  probably 
songht  the  help  of  Egypt  (7"  S^*  9=*- «  IP).  Under 
the  long  and  successful  reign  of  Jeroboam  the 
country  had  advanced  greatly  in  material  pro- 
sperity. Tliere  were  ample  resources  in  the  land  to 
nourish  the  various  factions,  and  they  struggled 
with  one  another  with  a  fury  which  the  prophet 
can  compare  to  nothing  but  the  raging  heat  of  an 
oven,  though  the  figure  contains  the  darker  trait 
of  a  long-sighted  policy  which  suppressed  the  fire 
till  the  time  came  to  let  it  blaze  out  (7''"'').  Society 
appears  completely  dissolved  :  there  is  nothing  but 
'  false  swearmg,  and  murder,  and  stealing,  and  com- 
mitting adultery,'  and  one  deed  of  blood. follows  on 
the  heels  of  another  (4^).  The  prophet  alludes  to 
incidents  which  would  be  understood  by  his  hearers, 
though  they  are  obscure  to  us.  We  cannot  identify 
that  scene  of  revelry  and  possibly  regicide  which 
sio^nalized  '  the  day  of  our  king '  (7*)  ;  nor  tell  why 
Gilead  (Gilgal?)  is  said  to  be  '  tracked  with  blood' 
(6*  12") ;  nor  why  it  is  said  that  '  all  their  wicked- 
ness is  in  Gilgal'  (9^');  nor  what  is  meant  by 
'  transgressing  the  covenant,'  nor  what  there  refers 
to  (6^)  \ja.or  explain  the  allusion,  '  the  company  of 
priests  murder  in  the  way  to  Shechem'  (6^);  nor 
what  is  meant  when  the  rulers  and  priests  are 
charged  with  being  '  a  snare  on  Mizpah,  and  a  net 
spread  on  Tabor '  (5^).  These  and  other  allusions, 
such  as  to  '  the  days  of  Gibeah '  (9*  10^),  are  ob- 
sc\ire,  but  they  indicate  that  internal  convulsions 
were  breaking  the  nation  to  pieces  (5'**  7^*  ®  8*).* 

When  Hosea  assails  '  king  and  princes,'  he  is 
scarcely  condemning  monarchy  in  principle  as  a 
form  or  government  incompatible  with  the  idea  of 
the  theocracy.  His  judgment  is  practical  and  his- 
torical, not  theoretical.  As  a  matter  of  history, 
and  particularly  in  the  prophet's  day,  the  mon- 
archy has  failed  to  secure  the  peace  and  well-being 
of  the  people  :  '  Where  now  is  thy  king  that  he 
may  save  thee,  and  thy  princes  that  they  may 
deliver  thee?'  (13^").  It  has,  on  the  contrary,  been 
the  constant  source  of  faction  and  anarchy.  It  is 
the  motives  and  methods  of  setting  up  and  depos- 
ing dynasties  that  Hosea  condemns,  of  which  the 
revolution  of  Jehu  is  an  example  (P).  It  is  true 
that  in  his  picture  of  the  final  condition  of  Israel 
^218-23  14)  ^he  ijjjjg  finds  no  place  ;  but  this  is  due  to 
his  personification  of  the  community,  and  his  think- 
ing not  of  its  form  but  of  its  mind.  Following  the 
Targum,  some  scholars  interpret  'the  days  of 
Gibeah  '  (9»  10»)  of  the  election  of  Saul ;  but  though 
Saul  belonged  to  Gibeah  he  was  not  made  king 
there,  but  at  Mizpah  according  to  one  tradition 
(1  S  lO'''^-),  or  at  Gilgal  according  to  another 
(1  S  IP').  Hosea  speaks  of  the  days  of  Gibeah  as 
signalized  by  some  crime  (10"),  though  the  story  of 
Jg  19  ir.  scarcely  corresponds  to  his  allusions.  At 
.any  rate,  his  reprobation  of  '  king  and  princes ' 
must  not  be  read  as  merely  a  condemnation  of  the 
'  schism  '  of  the  North  ;  his  idea  is  much  wider  and 
more  general.  He  is  weary  of  Politics.  His  ideal 
is  already  that  of  the  Church  of  God. 

(3)  External  Politics. — Reliance  on  foreign  help 
is  also  '  unfaithfulness  '  to  J"  (8**).  The  love  of  J" 
elevates  the  subject  of  it  into  a  personality.  Corre- 
sponding to  His  mind  there  must  be  another  mind, 
with  a  sense  of  benefit  and  capacity  for  affection. 
And  when  Israel  leans  on  foreign  powers,  this  re- 
veals not  only  distrust  of  J",  but  alienation  of 
mind  from  Him,  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  whole 
range  of  affections  and  duties  which  the  relation  to 
J"  imposes. 

To  the  prophet  the  issue  of  all  this  is  certain  : 
J"  will  drive  Israel  out  of  His  house  (9^*).     Hosea 

•For  walking  'after  the  commandment' (5")  the  VSS  read 
'  after  vanity ' ;  but  the  rexiding  is  feeble  and  indefinite. 


has  no  clear  idea  of  the  instrument  or  means  of 
Israel's  destruction.  It  is  'the  sword'  (7^*  II'), 
the  '  enemy '  (8*  5*- ") ;  or  it  is  natural,  internal  de- 
cay (7"- "  9'*),  the  moth  and  rottenness  (5'-').  Israel 
shall  be  made  to  go  through  the  wilderness  (2") ; 
but  they  shall  also  eat  unclean  things  in  Assyria 
(9^  8*)  ;  and  again,  Egypt  shall  gather  them,  Aloph 
shall  bury  them  (9«  7"  8^3  9^  IP) ;  and  again,  they 
shall  be  wanderers  among  the  nations  (9'"  10"*). 
The  question  sometimes  put,  whether  it  was  the 
prospect  of  national  overthrow  that  impressed 
upon  the  prophets  the  national  sin,  or  the  sin  that 
led  them  to  forecast  the  overthrow,  receives  a 
ready  answer  so  far  as  Hosea  is  concerned.  He 
perceives  that  apostasy  from  J"  contains  destruc- 
tion in  it  (7'*  13*?),  that  moral  law  operates 
as  infallibly  as  natural  law  :  '  they  have  sown  the 
Avind  and  reap  the  whirlwind  '  (8^),  '  ye  have  plowed 
wickedness,  ye  have  reaped  iniquity'  (10'*;  cf.  on 
the  other  hand  10'^) ;  unchastity  tends  not  to  in- 
crease but  to  childlessness  (9"'*-  4'") ;  Egypt  and 
Assyria  whose  help  they  seek  shall  swallow  them  up. 

iv.  Some  General  Ideas. — (1)  God  and  Re- 
ligion.— J"  is  God  :  '  there  is  no  knowledge  of  God ' 
has  for  parallel  '  they  do  not  know  J" '  (5^,  cf.  2*"). 
His  nature  as  revealed  in  Israel's  history  is  Love. 
It  was  in  love  that  He  redeemed  them  from  Egypt : 
'  when  Israel  was  a  child  I  loved  him '  (IP) ;  and  He 
has  an  emotional  delight  in  the  object  of  His  love 
(9'").  His  love  has  followed  Israel  all  through  their 
history  (IP-*  7'");  even  His  chastisements  are  not 
without  love — '  I  will  speak  to  her  heart '  (2"  3);  and 
their  restoration  and  everlasting  peace  will  be  due 
to  His  love  (14*  2>^^-  cf.  IP^-).  J"  is  spiritual,  and 
religion  is  piety  (6*- ') :  it  is  a  state  of  the  mind,  not 
external  service.  It  is  partly  this  feeling  of  the  in- 
wardness of  religion  that  leads  to  the  prophets  per- 
sonification of  the  communitj\  He  thinks  of  the 
community  as  a  personal  mind,  an  individual  soul, 
in  its  relation  to  God  and  in  His  relation  to  it,  with 
all  the  mutual,  mystical  interchange  of  thoughts 
and  afiections  towards  each  other  of  the  two  minds. 
And  it  was  in  the  wilderness  at  the  Exodus  that 
this  true  religious  relation  was  perfectly  realized, 
when  Israel  possessed  nothing,  through  no  medium, 
but  mind  to  mind.  And  it  is  in  the  wilderness 
that  it  shall  be  perfectly  realized  a^ain,  when 
Israel,  destitute  of  all  sacramental  tokens  of  J'"8 
favour,  land,  corn,  and  wine,  shall  feel  that  she 
possesses  Himself,  and  shall  respond  as  in  the  days 
of  her  youth  (21").  Such  a  surprisingly  inward 
conception  of  religion  implies  two  things  :  first, 
that  the  commonplaces  of  Israel's  faith  must  have 
been  long  familiar,  such  as  J"'s  redemption  of  His 
people,  His  constant  goodness,  the  freeness  of  His 
choice  of  them,  and  the  moral  nature  of  His  whole 
relation  to  them  (cf.  reference  to  covenant  8^  and 
fatherhood  IP),  together  perhaps  with  the  con- 
sciousness on  Israel's  part  that  it  had  declined  to  a 
lower  stage  of  religious  life  than  it  once  occupied 
(2^).  And  secondly,  that  the  prophet  transcends 
the  stage  of  religion  reached  in  OT  times,  and 
anticipates  a  more  perfect  future.  In  his  day  the 
religious  unit  or  subject  was  the  community,  but 
his  personification  of  the  community  as  an  indi- 
vidual soul  implies  that  his  conception  of  religion 
requires  a  true  personal  subject — that  only  the 
individual  mind  can  be  truly  in  religious  com- 
munion with  God. 

(2)  The  People.— T\\&  history  of  the  patriarchal 
age  and  of  the  Exodus  might  almost  be  constructed 
out  of  Hosea's  allusions.  This  history  is  his  Bible, 
where  he  finds  the  texts  of  his  homilies.  Israel  is 
to  him  a  moral  person,  and  it  is  not  so  much  her 
actions  as  her  mind  towards  J"  tluit  he  has  regard 
to.  He  has,  however,  the  idea  that  a  course  of 
conduct  leads  to  a  state  of  mind  in  which  amend- 
ment is  hopeless ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  state 
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of  mind  reveals  itself  in  all  manner  of  insensate 
actions — '  Epliraim  is  joined  to  idols :  let  him 
alone '  (4") ;  '  my  people  ask  counsel  at  their 
stocks,  for  a  spirit  of  whoredom  canseth  them  to 
err '  (4^  S^  *)  They  have  better  moments  when 
the  thought  of  a  return  to  J"  fascinates  them 
{S^"-);  but  it  is  a  passing  emotion  like  the  morning 
cloud,  a  dramatic  ideal  which  they  have  not  depth 
and  earnestness  to  realize  (7^*"").  J'  is  at  His 
wits'  end  with  them  (6*).  On  account  of  his  con- 
ception of  Israel  as  a  moral  person,  Hosea  draws 
no  distinction  between  classes  among  the  people. 
It  is  Israel  His  spouse  whom  J"  drives  out  of  His 
house,  and  it  is  she  whom  He  again  betrothes  to 
Himself  for  ever  (2^  14).  Hosea  confines  his 
eschatology  to  the  destiny  of  Israel ;  the  nations 
find  no  place  in  his  picture  of  the  end.  It  was 
the  Assyrian  empire  that  brought  the  idea  of  the 
world,  the  nations,  before  the  prophets'  minds,  and 
Hosea  had  probably  passed  away  before  Assyria 
closely  touched  on  Israel.  His  prophecy  ends 
with  the  prediction  of  the  restoration,  the  holy 
beauty  and  eternal  endurance  of  God's  people : 
'  they  shall  bloom  like  the  lily,  and  cast  forth  their 
roots  like  Lebanon '  (14*). 

Comparisons  of  one  prophet  with  another  are 
usuallj-  unjust  to  one  of  the  two  compared.  Amos' 
mind  is  filled  with  great  general  ethical  principles, 
valid  eternally  and  enforcing  themselves  univers- 
ally whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth  ;  Hosea  starts 
from  a  religious  relation  of  J  'and  people,  historically 
formed,  the  mutual,  mystical  intimacies  of  which 
engross  his  thoughts.  It  is  less  in  ideas  than  in 
apt  terms  to  express  them  that  the  prophets  ad- 
vance on  one  another.  Am.  speaks  of  the  good- 
ness of  J",  Hos.  first  calls  it  '  love ' ;  Am.  inculcates 
compassion,  '  humanity,'  Hos.  first  finds  the  right 
word  for  this  (^p-  4^).  On  the  other  hand,  while 
Hos.  laments  the  want  of  trust  in  J"  revealed  in 
the  foreign  alliances  of  Israel,  it  is  Isaiah  that  first 
uses  the  positive  word  '  faith '  (7®).  And  again, 
though  Hos.  expresses  the  idea  of  the  'new  cove- 
nant '  when  he  speaks  of  J"  betrothing  Isr.  again 
to  Himself  (2'*),  it  is  Jer.  that  coins  the  right 
phrase. 

V.  IxTEGRITY  AXD  TEXT. — Jerome  already  de- 
scribed Hosea's  style  as  comnuiticus — consisting  of 
short  clauses.  His  fondness  for  asyndetons  con- 
struction gives  a  monotonous,  dirge-like  music  to 
his  verses — '  the  days  of  \-isitation  are  come ;  the 
days  of  recompense  are  come '  (9')  ;  '  Egypt  shall 
gather  them,  Moph  shall  bury  them'  (9*).  He 
little  addresses  the  people  ;  rather,  turning  his  face 
away  from  them,  he  speaks  of  them  to  himself 
in  shuddering  disjointed  monologue.  A  number 
of  passages  have  been  regarded  by  recent  scholars 
as  interpolations,  particularly  those  referring  to 
Judah  (see  i.  note*),  and  those  describing  the 
material  blessings  of  Israel  restored  (2^'^'^-  14 ;  for 
list  of  passages  athetized  by  various  scholars  see 
Driver,  LOT^  306).  Reference  to  Judah  in  itself 
need  not  excite  suspicion  any  more  than  Isaiah's 
references  to  N.  Israel.  The  abruptness  of  some  of 
the  references  is  strange  (5"),  though  the  general 
unconnectedness  of  Hosea's  style  must  be  con- 
sidered. Ch  P"-2'  is  either  a  later  amplification 
of  something  briefer,  or  it  is  wholly  late ;  its 
right  place  seems  after  3*.  Xowack  goes  to  an 
extreme  in  his  excision  of  passages :  2** '  are 
supported  by  5*- "  6i*- ;  2^*  by  12^,  and  *»  by  4^  o*  ; 
and  in  many  other  cases  the  reasons  urged  for 
excision  appear  inadequate. 

The  Text  of  Hosea  has  been  imperfectly  handed 
down.  A  multitude  of  passages  are  corrupt,  some 
incurably,  e.g.  ^*-^  (in  v.^*  read  the  last  word 
altars),  5-- 7-"  (is),  6"  7*  S"***  (LXX  'and  they  shaU 
cease  a  little  from  anointing  king  and  princes ' — 
though  the  ironical   '  a  little '   is  unnatural),   8^ 


('3n2n),  ^  ^  l(fi  11»  (read  cnpK  and  ^ym),  n«-7.M 
and  others. 
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Kteinen  Prcph.^  (Skizzen  r.)  1893 ;  also  W.  B.  Smith,  Prophets, 
Lect.  ir.;  Billeb,  Die  vnehtigifen  Satze  d.  AUt.  Kritik  ixim 
Standp.  der  Proph.  Am.  u.  Mot.  an*  betraehtet,  1893.  On  the 
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A.  B.  D.WIDSOX. 

HOSEN  is  AV  translation  in  Dn  3*i  of  l*?^,* 
which  is  probably  better  represented  by  KV 
'  tunics '  (Siegfried-Stade  and  Strack  [the  latter 
doubtfully].  Rock ;  RVm  has  '  turbajos ').  RV 
has  '  hosen '  in  the  same  verse  and  in  v.^  as  ti* 
of  r^jnP  ( AV  both  times  '  coats ' ;  Siegfried-Stade, 
Unierjdeider ;  Strack  says  'an  article  of  dress, 
probably  trunk-hose '  {Pluderhosen)).  See,  further, 
art.  Dress  in  vol.  i.  p.  625''. 

The  Eng.  word  '  hosen '  is  the  plu.  of  a  Tent,  word  '  hose  *  (of 
which  the  root  is  unknown)  denoting  a  covering  for  the  leg, 
'  breeches,'  '  trousers.'  Hose  is  also  used  for  the  pin.,  but  tbie 
sing,  ootmrs  in  Shaks.  {Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  L  60,  'A  dlken 
doublet !  a  velvet  boee  !  a  scarlet  cloak  !')  aiod  elsewhere.  The 
'  doublet'  for  the  body,  and  the  *  hose'  or  '  hoeen '  for  the  legs, 
were  the  neoessaiy  articles  of  male  attire  in  Shakespeare's  day ; 
the  doak  being  needful  for  full  dress  or  for  cold  weather,  as 
Merrg  Wive*,  m.  L  47,  '  In  your  douUet  and  hose,  this  raw 
rfaenniatic  day  1 '  The  hosen  generally  covered  the  feet  as  well 
as  the  less;  and  when  the  coverings  of  legs  and  feet  were 
afterwanu  separated,  they  were  caJled  respectirely  'upper 
stodEB,'  and  '  nether  stocks '  or  *  stockings.'  By  aad  by  boUi 
'hosen'  and  '  stockings '  were  restricted  to  Hxe  coT«ring  of  the 
feet.  Corerdale  (from  whcmi  comes  '  hosen '  in  Dn  3Z1)  intended 
to  denote  the  long  Eastern  trousers.  J.  HaSTXXGS. 

HOSHUAH  (."pyyH.T  '  Jah  has  saved').— 1.  A  man 
who  led  half  the  princes  of  Judah  in  the  procession 
at  the  dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jems. ,  Xeh  12*^.  2. 
The  father  of  a  certain  Jezaniah  (Jer  42^),  or  Aiariah 
(43-  and  LXX),  who  was  a  man  of  importance  among 
the  Jews  after  the  fall  of  Jems.  (LXX  Macuraioi;). 

H.  A.  White. 

HOSHAMA  {7^f~,  abbrev"  or  textual  error  for 
V=v^T  'J   hath  heard'). — A  descendant  of  Da%-id, 

1  Ch  31^    See  Gexealogy. 

HOSHEA  (in?in  '  ddiveranee,'  represented  by  Ausi 
on   the  Assyrian   monuments,  LXX  "O^^,   Syr. 

^L»0C1)  was  the  son  of  Elah.  The  accession  of 
this  king  of  Israel  took  place  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  king  Ahaz  according  to  the  biblical  chronology, 

2  K  17^  But  this  scheme  it  is  impossible  to 
maintain  in  its  integrity  [see  art.  Chroxology 
OF  OT],  as  it  is  inconsistent  in  some  details  with 
itself  (see  Stade,  GVI  88  ff.,  558  ff.  ;  WeUhausen, 
ProUgg.  zur  Gesch.  Z?r.^285ff.).  It  is  also  incon-- 
sistent  with  the  date  of  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions, mainly  established  by  the  Eponym  Canon 
(Schrader,  COT  iL  pp.  161-195,  320  ff.).  According 
to  the  annals  of  Tiglath-pileser  m.  (3  Rawl.  10, 
No.  2,  line  28),  PekaSi,  king  of  Israel  (bit  Humri), 
was  slain,  and  Hoshea  ascended  the  throne  as  the 
nominee  of  the  Assyrian  conqueror  in  the  same 
year.  The  original  passages  may  be  found  in 
transcribed  form  in  Schrader,  COT  i.  p.  247,  KJB 
ii.  p.  32.  The  biblical  narrative  describes  Hoshea, 
the  son  of  Elah,  as  a  conspirator  against  Pekah, 
whom  he  slew.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  fairly 
clear,  from  the  annals  of  Tiglath-pUeser,  though 
the  text  is  mutilated  in  many  portions,  that  we 
should  render  '  Pekah  I  slew,  Hoshea  I  appointed 
.  .  .  over  them.'     But  there  is  no  real  contradic- 

*  On  the  vocalization  of  this  word,  see  note  in  Kami>hani>Rn'a 
'  Daniel '  in  SBOT,  ad  loe. 
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tion  between  this  statement  and  that  of  Scripture. 
Hoshea  was  the  head  of  an  Assyrian  party  in 
Samaria,*  whereas  PeVa^i  represented  a  policy  of 
resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  Assyria.  This 
policy  underlies  his  attack  on  Ahaz  in  concert 
with  Rezin  ;  see  Cheyne's  remarks  (Comment,  on 
Isaiah),  introductory  to  Is  7.    There  are  significant 

Sassages  in  the  oracles  of  the  contemporary  prophet 
[osea  in  wliich  Ephraim  is  compared  to  a  silly 
dove  hovering  between  homage  to  Egypt  and 
homage  to  Assyria  (Hos  5"  7")-  Tliis  tiieory  of 
Ephraim's  shifting  foreign  policy  attbrds  a  very 
probable  explanation  of  the  course  of  events. 
Accordingly,  Hoshea  made  himself  the  facile 
instrument  of  Assyrian  power,  which  in  733  was 
threatening  the  very  gates  of  Samaria.  It  is  also 
probable  that  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
(u.c.  732),  down  to  the  death  of  Tiglath-pileser 
(727),  he  paid  tribute  to  Assyria  like  Jehu  and 
Menahem  before  him.  This  may  be  clearly 
inferred  from  the  mutilated  conclusion  of  the 
inscription  already  quoted,  and  it  is  in  consonance 
with  the  statement  in  2  K  17'.  But  we  also  learn 
from  this  verse  that  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Tiglath  -  pileser's  successor,  Shalmaneser  (Shul- 
mdnu-asharidu)  IV.,  the  payment  of  the  annual 
subsidy  ceased.  Probably,  the  Ephraimite  king  ex- 
pected that  the  death  of  Assyria's  energetic  ruler, 
Tiglath-pileser,  the  combatant  king  {Jareb  [?]) 
of  Hosea's  oracles,  would  bring  the  Palestinian 
states  some  respite.  In  our  opinion,  Isaiah's 
beautiful  poem,  9^-10*  5-'"*^,  belongs  to  this  timet 
(B.C.  726).  The  language  of  the  opening  verses 
which  describe  '  Ephraim  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Samaria  saying  in  pride  and  exaltation  of  heart 
"  bricks  have  fallen,  but  with  lieAvn  stone  will  we 
build  ;  sycomores  have  been  hewn  down,  but  with 
cedars  we  will  replace  them," '  clearly  suggests 
that  Ephraim  at  this  period  was  beginning  to 
recover  in  a  material  sense  from  the  disastrous 
ettects  of  the  invasion  of  734-732. 

The  new  political  developments  that  arose  in 
Samaria  were  doubtless  anxiously  watched  from 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Palestine  was  of  great 
strategic  importance  to  E^pt.  For  the  posses- 
sion of  Samaria,  Ashdod,  Jerusalem,  or  Lachish 
by  the  ever-encroaching  Assyrian  power  would 
be  a  menace  to  security  on  the  Nile.  During  the 
preceding  decades  Egypt  had  been  Aveakened  by 
intestine  divisions,  but  now  it  had  passed  under 
the  hands  of  an  energetic  Ethiopian  ruler  Sha- 
bakail:  (Meyer,    Gesch.   des  alien  ^gyptens,   pp. 

•  Comp.  Winckler,  Gesch.  Israel's  (Theil  i.),  p.  180,  and 
Gesehichte  Babyloniens  u.  Assyr.  p.  230  ff. 

t  Cheyne,  Dilhiiaiin,  and  Duhm  would  place  it  some  nine 
years  earlier,  i.e.  shortly  before  the  Syro-Ephraimite  war ;  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  substantial  grounds  exist  for  placing 
it  80  early.'  If  we  take  the  Assyrian  invasion  of  734  as  the 
historic  background,  the  refrain  becomes  doubly  significant, 
and  the  graphic  description  of  the  ad\ancing  Assyrian  hosts  in 
Is  526-'-«  (forming,  as  Dillraann  rightly  considers,  a  natural 
l>endant  or  conclusion  to  the  jioem)  seems  to  be  based  on  a 
vivid  and  not  too  remote  historic  experience.  QH  remains 
obscure,  whether  we  accept  the  earlier  or  later  date  ;  and  even 
when  we  regard  the  Hebrew  text  as  sound  (certainly  doubtful 
in  the  opening  part  of  the  verse),  the  phrase  'enemies  of 
Rezin'  would  be  thoroughly  intelligible  under  the  historic 
conditions  which  we  have  suggested. 

J  The  ordinary  identification  of  the  K1D  (wrongly  pronounced 
SO  by  the  Massoret«s)  with  this  Ethiopian  ruler  can  hardly  be 
maintained.  LXX  Iv.yup ;  Lucian,  ed.  Lagarde,  reads,  vpit 
' Ai/>au.0.iv  A'lHierx  riv  xetTmceuvm  (v  AlyCvru.  In  line  25  of  the 
Khorsabad  inscr.  of  .Sargon  mention  is  made  of  Sibi,  tartan  or 
generalissimo  of  the  Ejjj-ptian  forces  who  co-operated  with 
Hanunu  (Hanno)  of  Gaza  m  resisting  the  arms  of  Assyria.  In  all 
probability,  we  ought  to  identify  this  Sibi  (properly  Sib'i)  with  the 
Kip  (as  we  should  pronounce  it)  of  the  Hebrew  text.  But  this 
personage  was  not  the  supreme  king  of  Egypt  or  Pharaoh. 
This  is  clear  from  the  same  passage  in  Sargon's  inscription,  for 
in  line  27  this  monarch  is  referred  to  under  his  usual  title  Pir'u 
as  quite  a  distinct  personage  from  Sibi.  It  is  this  Pharaoh 
whom  we  may  identify  with  Shabaka  or  Sabaco.  The  Assyrians 
were  quite  able  to  pronounce  this  name,  as  the  great  Kassam 
cylinder  (Rm),  col.  li.  22,  testifies,  where  it  occurs  in  the  fonn 


343  f,  346).  Henceforth  Egypt  sought  to  con- 
front As-syria  by  supporting  the  Palestinian  and 
Hittite  states.  Hoshea  of  Israel  and  Hanno  of 
Gaza  were  sustained  in  this  policy  of  resistance  to 
the  Ninevite  power  by  promises  of  aid  by  the 
Egyptian  monarch.  After  the  death  of  Tiglath, 
the  Egyptian  party  and  policy,  which  opposed 
Assyrian  domination,  Avere  in  the  ascendant  at 
Samaria,  just  as  A\'e  find  in  later  times  took  place 
in  Jerusalem  (comp.  Is  20.  30'-'  31i-»).  But  bitter 
experience  was  destined  in  the  coming  years  to 
prove  that  the  Egyptian  poAver  Avas  a  broken  reed. 
Within  the  next  fatteen  years  Samaria,  Gaza,  and 
Ashdod  were  in  succession  fated  to  discover  that 
Egypt's  '  strength  Avas  to  sit  still,'  and  a  terrible 
overthroAv  Avas  to  overtake  them  from  the  arms  of 
Assyria  through  the  procrastinating  impotence  of 
their  South-western  ally. 

The  cessation  of  tribute  by  the  king  of  Israel, 
Avhich  had  hitherto  been  paid  annually,  Avas  the 
first  serious  indication  to  the  Assyrian  monarch 
that  Ephraim  Avas  i)reparing  to  throw  off  his  yoke. 
In  the  summer  of  the  year  B.C.  724  the  armies 
of  As.syria  Avere  directed  against  the  Israelite 
capital.  Hoshea  at  once  endeaA^oured  to  avert 
disaster  by  gifts  to  the  Assyrian  monarch,  but 
Shalmaneser  had  by  this  time  discovered  that 
Hoshea  Avas  playing  a  double  part.  Perhaps  the 
Assyrian  troops  intercepted  the  emissaries  which 
the  latter  Avas  despatching  to  the  king  of  Egypt. 
At  this  point  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  discover 
the  precise  order  of  events  narrated  in  2  K  17"*. 
Fritz  Hommel  {Gesch.  Babyl.  u.  Assyr.  p.  675) 
thinks  that  a  decisive  battle  Avas  fought  before 
the  Avails  of  Samaria,  in  Avhich  king  Hoshea  was 
taken  prisoner.  The  biblical  statements  (v.*) 
Avould  seem  to  Avarrant  this  view.  It  Avould  some- 
what simplify  the  chronological  problem  and  alloAV 
nine  years  for  the  reign  of  Hoshea  (Tiele,  Bab.- 
Assyr.  Gesch.  i.  p.  232  ad  fn.).*  But  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  capture  and  imprisonment 
of  the  Israelite  king  did  not  take  place  after  the 
final  OA'erthroAv  of  Samaria. 

Shortly  before  this  time  the  prophet  Hosea 
uttered  his  last  oracles.  The  final  four  chapters 
evidently  belong  to  the  closing  years  of  the 
Northern  kingdom.  The  shadoAvs  of  the  last 
overAvhelming  calamity  rest  on  the  prophet's  soul. 
There  is  indescribable  pathos  in  these  closing 
appeals.  J"  pleads  Avith  Ephraim  (IP):  'My 
people  are  bent  to  backsliding  from  me  [?]... 
How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim  ?  Iioav  shall  I 
abandon  thee,  Israel  ?  Hoav  shall  I  make  thee  as 
Admah  ?  hoAv  shall  I  set  thee  as  Zeboim  ?  Mine 
heart  is  turned  Avithin  me,  my  compassions  are 
kindled  together,'  But,  alas  !  Israel's  doom  is 
irrevocable.  'The  iniquity  of  Ephraim  is  bound 
up,  his  sin  is  laid  up  in  store.  .  .  .  Samaria 
shall  bear  her  guilt,  because  she  hath  rebelled 
against  her  God :  they  shall  fall  by  the 
SAvord,  their  infants  shall  be  dashed  in  pieces' 
(13^-141). 

At  nearly  the  same  time  Isaiah  delivered  his 
oracle  against  Ephraim  (28"^-) :  '  Woe  to  the  croAvn 
of  pride  of  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim  and  to  the 
fading  floAver  of  his  glorious  beauty,  Avhich  is  on 
the  summit  of  the  fertile  valley  of  them  that  are 
oA'ercome  Avith  Avine.  Behold,  the  LoRD  hath  a 
mighty  and  strong  one  ;  as  a  tempest  of  hail,  a 
destroying  storm,  a  tempest  of  mighty  Avaters 
overflowing,    shall    he  cast   doAvn    to    tiie    earth 

Shabaka.  See  Winckler,  Untersuch.  zur  altorient.  Gesch.  p.  02  fT. 
On  the  complex  text  of  2  K  17i-«  see  AT-liehe  [Inters,  p.  15  fT. 
•Fritz  Hommel  in  his  Gesch.  Bab.  «.  Ats.  pp.  064 ff.  660 «f. 
places  the  overthrow  of  Pe^ah  in  733,  but  in  his  art.  Assyria 
(wh.  see)  places  it  two  years  later.  This  appears  to  be  too  lat«, 
though  exact  chronological  sequence  in  the  events  of  Tiglath- 
pileser's  campaigns  (734  ff.)  is  difficult  to  attain.  See  Winckler, 
Gesch.  Babyl.  v.  Asmjr.  p.  230. 
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violentl}-.     The  crown  of  pride  of  the  drunkards 
of  Ephraim  shall  be  trodden  under  foot.' 

The  fulfilment  of  these  prophecies  of  doom  fol- 
lowed swiftly.  "We  know  that  in  the  year  724 
Samaria  was  invested  by  the  Assyrian  armies. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  sie^e  (B.C.  722)  Shal- 
maneser  died.  Meanwhile,  tiie  beleaguered  in- 
habitants were  anxiously  expecting  a  relie%"ing 
force  to  arrive  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  which 
should  divert  the  forces  of  Assyria  and  raise  the 
siege  of  the  hard-pressed  city.  But  a  fatal  par- 
alysis seemed  to  hamper  the  movements  of  Egypt. 
Time  went  on — more  than  two  years  elapsed — and 
no  relieving  force  appeared.  Tne  numlJers  of  the 
garrison  were  doubtless  thinned  by  constant  battles 
with  the  besiegers,  _  and  by  the  ravages  of  grim 
famine.  Sargon  (Sarrukinu),  in  all  probability 
a  usurper,  and  certainly  an  able  Assyrian  general, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Assyria  in  B.C.  722. 
The  siege  was  pressed  on  with  ^•igou^  under  this 
energetic  commander.  Egypt's  procrastination 
was  now  Israel's  ruin,  and  the  fatal  end  was  at 
hand.  It  is  summarized  in  barely  two  ruthless 
lines  of  the  great  KLhorsabad  inscription  (lines  23 
and  24)  :  '  Samaria  I  besieged,  I  captured.  27,290 
of  her  inhabitants  I  carried  away.  50  chariots  I 
collected  from  their  midst.      The  rest    of    their 

fropertv  I  caused  to  be  taken  (?).     3Iy  %-iceroy 
placed  over  them,  and  imposed  the  tribute  of  the 
previous  king." 

From  2  K  17*  we  learn  that  the  inhabitants 
were  deported  to  Eastern  localities  in  or  near 
Babylonia  (see  Schrader,  COT  ii.  p.  267  ff.),  while 
Babylonian  inhabitants  were  settled  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Canaan  vacated  by  the  exiled  Israelites 
(v.--*).  Illustrative  passages  confirming  these  facts 
may  be  found  in  the  annals  of  Sargon. 

And  so  the  curtain  falls  upon  the  remarkable 
and  chequered  history  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten 
Tribes.  Respecting  Icing  Hoshea,  we  do  not  know 
whether  he  survived  the  tragic  close  of  the  king- 
dom which  he  ruled,  or  suffered  the  barbarous 
tortures  too  frequently  inflicted  on  Assyrian  cap- 
tives. About  his  personal  character  we  know 
little.  We  may  infer  that  it  lacked  decisive 
energy  and  lofty  patriotism.  Beginning  his  reign 
as  a  mere  puppet  in  Assyria's  hands,  he  shaped 
his  career  as  an  opportunist.  He  was  too  astute 
to  oflend  any  national  susceptibilities  by  abandon- 
ing the  worship  of  J",  too  cautious  and  politic  to 
flay  the  role  of  a  purist  in  religious  practices, 
ntfeed  an  accurate  historic  treatment  of  Israel's 
religious  history  may  esteem  it  highly  improb- 
able that  such  a  course,  forestalling  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  7th  cent.,  could  ever  have  entered  into 
Hoshea"s  thoughts.  Whether  amid  the  syncretic 
tendencies  in  the  traditional  religious  practices 
which  then  prevailed  he  was  at  all  influenced  by 
the  teachings  of  the  contemporary  Ephraimite  pro- 
phet Hosea  towards  higher  ideals,  is  a  question 
suggested,  but  suggested  only,  by  the  clause  (17-), 
that  though  he  committed  evil  it  was  not  '  as  the 
kings  of  Israel  who  were  before  him."  The  im- 
partial historian  will  not  judge  this  last  king  of 
Ephraim  too  severely,  but  will  unhesitatingly 
admit  that  he  lived  in  times  of  direst  diflBculty 
and  peril,  when  nothinoj  but  miraculous  divinely 
guided  statesmanship,  like  that  of  Isaiah,  could 
have  saved  the  realm  from  overwhelming  disaster. 
OwEX  C.  Whitehocse. 
HOSPITALITY,  HOST.— No  customs  have  taken 
a  deeper  and  more  permanent  hold  on  the  mind 
and  life  of  the  Orient  than  those  which  gatlier 
round  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  the 
guest.  Few  legal  enactments,  by  whatever  sanc- 
tions enforced,  have  met  with  such  hearty  and 
universal  obedience  as  the  unwritten  laws  of 
hospitality.     The  main  practices  e\'idently  origin- 


ated amid  nomadic  conditions.  When  applied  to 
the  more  settled  order  of  village  or  town,  they 
were  of  necessity  more  or  less  mcMoified.  In  modem 
times  the  influence  of  the  tourist,  and  the  growing 
usages  of  the  West,  have  done  much  to  corrupt 
the  old  simplicities.  Yet  in  many  to\vn8  and 
villages,  remote  from  the  annual  streams  of  sight- 
seers and  pilgrims,  and  the  encroachments  of 
ci^-ili^ation,  the  traveller  will  find  hospitable  and 
generous  welcome,  and  an  aversion  to  anything 
like  payment.  Even  in  such  centres  as  Safed  and 
Tiberias,  one  or  two  wealthy  men  keep  open  house 
for  aU-comers,  where  friend  and  foe  are  alike  free 
to  enjoy  food  and  shelter  for  the  night.  In  the 
villages,  where  poverty  reigns  supreme,  a  gaest- 
chamber,  usually  the  best  room  in  the  place,  is 
often  attached  to  the  sheikh's  dwelling ;  and  there 
the  stranger  is  pro\'ided  for  at  the  cost  of  the  com- 
munity. The  desert  Arabs,  however,  have  pre- 
served almost  unchange*!  through  four  millenniums 
the  customs  presented  in  the  scriptural  pictures  of 
patriarchal  life. 

Among  the  nations  of  antiquity  the  virtue  of 
hospitality  was  highly  esteemed.  In  the  Egyptian 
Book  of  the  Dead,  in  the  Hall  of  two  Truths,  the 
god  who  tests  the  spirits  thus  speaks  in  com- 
mendation of  one  who  has  passed  the  judgment : 
'The  god  has  welcomed  him  as  he  wished.  He 
has  given  food  to  the  hungry,  drink  to  the  thirsty, 
clothing  to  the  naked.'  The  Greeks  thought  that 
any  stranger-guest  might  be  a  god  in  disguise ;  and 
the  hospitable  entertainment  of  helpless  strangers, 
not  selt  -  declared  enemies  or  robbers,  was  well- 
pleasing  to  Zevs  ^evios,  under  whose  protection  they 
were.  The  ties  established  by  hospitality  were 
hereditary  on  both  sides.  The  Romans  regarded 
any  violation  of  the  rights  of  hospitality  as  a 
crime  and  impiety  ;  while  the  Sibylline  books  de- 
clared that  the  age  of  the  Messiah,  when  the 
happiest  conditions  for  humanity  would  be  realized, 
should  witness  the  triumph  of  faith,  love,  and 
hospitality. 

Turning  to  the  Arabs,  among  whom  are  best 
reflected  the  immemorial  usages  of  the  East,  we 
find  that  among  them  a  man's  hospitality  is  largely 
the  measure  of  his  reputation.  '  A  close  fist  and  a 
narrow  heart,'  they  say ;  and  the  niggardly  soul 
shall  not  hold  rule  over  them.  To  be  descri\)ed  as 
'  a  man  of  much  ashes,'  is  a  coveted  distinction ; 
the  heap  of  ashes  by  his  tent  indicating  the  extent 
of  his  cooking  for  the  entertainment  of  guests. 
'A  man  whose  dogs  bark  loudly'  is  one  held  in 
esteem  ;  the  dogs  guiding  the  wanderer  who  might 
not  otherwise  find  his  dwelling.  The  sheikh's  tent 
always  stands  in  the  camp  nearest  the  travelled 
way,  to  offer  first  welcome  to  the  approaching 
stranger.  His  superior  position  must  be  ^-indicated 
by  superior  liberality.  Ibn  Rashid,  in  Hayil,  who 
exercises  a  somewhat  uncertain  sway  over  the 
wandering  tribes  of  central  Arabia,  entertains  at 
least  200  guests  daily ;  and  every  stranger  in 
H&yil  is  invited  to  his  table.  The  name  of  this 
ruler  is  accordingly  highly  honoured.  But  the 
poorest  man  will  not  turn  the  needy  away.  The 
guest,  indeed,  is  often  regarded  as  a  benefactor, 
whose  arrival  affords  his  host  the  opportunity  of 
honourable  service. 

Baiti  baitak,  '  my  hotise  is  yours,'  is  part  of  the 
hospitable  salutation  with  which  the  guest  is 
welcomed.  The  phrase  survives  in  the  towns 
and  cities  most  influenced  by  Western  civilization  ; 
only,  however,  as  an  expression  of  courtesy.  In 
remote  villages,  and  in  the  desert  camps,  it  is  a 
simple  statement  of  fact.  As  the  proverb  has 
it,  '  The  guest  while  in  the  house  is  its  lord.'  The 
present  A^-riter  has  been  frequently  thus  promoted 
to  the  lordship  of  a  house  of  hair,'  the  owTier  wait- 
ing without  until  the  guest  bade  him  enter,  and 
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standing  up  until  invited  to  recline  on  his  own 
cushions.  The  stores,  be  they  small  or  plentiful, 
are  equally  at  the  guest's  coniniand.  The  best  of 
everything  is  placed  before  him  ;  and  whatever  he 
maj-  desire  will  be  procured  if  the  possibility  exists. 
No  sacrifice  is  too  great  to  be  made  for  tlie  comfort 
of  the  guest :  many  will  not  stop  even  at  the 
honour  of  wife  and  daughter  (cf.  Gn  19",  Jg  19^). 
No  man  is  demeaned  by  any  service  to  his  guest, 
even  by  pouring  water  on  feet  and  hands,  and 
waiting  on  him  at  meat.  As  one  said,  '  I  am  the 
slave  of  my  guest  as  long  as  he  is  ■with  me,  but 
save  in  this  tliere  is  no  trace  of  the  slave  in  my 
nature'  (^amftsa,  p.  727,  quoted  by  W.  K.  Smith, 
JiS-  p.  68). 

There  are  certain  Avell-understood  provisions  for 
preserving  the  honour  of  the  host,  which  all  guests 
are  expected  to  observe.  No  pains  should  be 
spared  to  reach  the  resting-place  before  sunset. 
Ihe  proverb  runs,  '  He  who  arrives  after  sundown 
goes  supperless  to  bed.'  The  reason  being  that 
this  leaves  the  host  too  little  time  to  prepare  such 
a  repast  as  his  own  credit  requires.  Ihe  law  may 
not  be  enforced ;  but,  while  shelter  may  be  de- 
manded, in  such  a  case  there  is  no  obligation  to  give 
food.  This  explains  the  seeming  lack  of  hospitality 
in  the  parable  (Lk  11""").  Again,  the  guest  is  care- 
ful not  to  cat  all  that  is  brought  to  him,  especially 
if  his  host  be  a  poor  man  ;  somewhat  must  be  left 
over,  as  evidence  that  he  has  had  enough,  and 
more  than  enough.  Usually,  supplies  are  too  liberal 
to  permit  of  complete  consumption ;  but  when  a 
large  company  settles  on  a  man  for  the  night 
there  is  need  for  care,  that  he  be  not  put  to  shame. 
Clean  dishes  would  *  blacken  his  face '  in  presence 
of  his  guests.  It  is  his  pride  to  furnish  over  and 
above  necessities.  Yet,  again,  it  is  permissible  to 
manifest  great  satisfaction  with  the  fare  whilst 
partaking.  In  drinking  coflee,  e.g.,  pleasure  is 
fittingly  expressed  by  drawing  in  the  liquid  with 
considerable  noise,  smacking  of  the  lips,  etc.  Such 
visible  tokens  of  appreciation  greatly  delight  the 
host.  But  the  ofl'er  of  anything  in  payment  would 
be  taken  as  an  insult.  The  Arab  eats  not  in  the 
mornin" ;  the  guest  departs  with  a  simple  '  good- 
bye.' He  has  had  no  more  than  his  right;  and 
presently  his  host  will  enjoy  like  treatment  at  his 
or  some  otlier  brother's  hands.  The  recognition  of 
this  obligation  to  the  needy  stranger  must  often 
have  been  the  veiy  condition  of  life  to  wanderers 
in  waste  lands. 

That  the  guest  is  inviolable  is  one  of  the  first 
principles  of  Arab  hospitality.  To  be  safe,  the 
stranger  needs  but  enter  the  tent,  or  only  touch  a 
tent  rope  ;  then,  even  if  he  be  an  enemy,  no  hand 
will  be  raised  against  him.  The  homicide  may 
claim  the  rights  of  sanctuary  from  the  slain  man  s 
next-of-kin  himself,  the  avenger  of  blood,  on  whom 
lies  the  chief  obligation  of  revenge.  And  as  the 
duty  of  vengeance  belongs  to  all  the  family  or 
tribe  of  the  murdered  man,  so  protection  granted 
by  one  is  binding  upon  all.  To  slay  an  enemy  in 
battle,  or  when  meeting  him  in  the  open  fiela,  is 
esteemed  an  act  of  true  and  valorous  manhood  ;  to 
fall  upon  one  seeking  shelter  in  his  tent,  would 
stain  an  Arab's  name  with  everlasting  dishonour. 
To  injure  the  guest  is  the  mark  of  deepest 
depravity.  The  Arabs  of  el-Lejft  are  held  in  re- 
I)robation  as  the  greatest  of  rascals ;  it  is  said  of 
them  that  '  they  will  even  murder  the  guest.'  An 
Arab  tradition  points  to  the  reputed  site  of  Sodom 
as  the  place  where  stones  rainea  down  from  heaven 
upon  the  people  who  abused  '  some  travellers  seek- 
ing hospitality  there.'  In  Mai  3"  the  LoRD  is 
announced  as  a  swift  witness  against  such  as  turn 
aside  the  stranger  in  judgement. 

But  the  ties  of  liospitahty  receive  a  more  weiglity 
sanction  when  a  meal  is  partaken  of  in  common. 


For  an  Arab  to  injure  one  who  lias  eaten  with 
him  from  the  same  dish,  would  be  equivalent 
to  lifting  his  hand  against  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 
They  are  '  brothers  of  the  bread,'  pledged  by  this 
act  to  do  earch  other  no  harm,  and  also  actively  to 
promote  each  other's  safetj^  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  ability.  This  obligation,  however,  lasts  no 
longer  than  they  may  be  supposed  to  retain  the 
food  thus  eaten  in  their  boilies ;  and  the  limit 
usually  recognized  is  thirty-six  hours.  But  con- 
stant repetition  of  eating  and  drinkin''  in  common 
may  give  permanence  to  the  bonds.  VV.  R.  Smith 
{JiH'^  p.  270  f.)  quotes  several  illustrations  of  the 
length  to  which  these  ideas  are  sometimes  carried. 
Zaid  al-Khail,  a  famous  warrior  in  the  days  of 
Mohammed,  refused  to  slay  a  vagabond  who  had 
stolen  his  camels  because  the  thief  had  sur- 
reptitiously drunk  from  his  father's  milk -pail 
before  the  theft.  In  AmtfiAl of  Mofaddal  al-Daobi, 
a  man  claims  and  obtains  help  of  Al-^J&rith  in 
recovering  his  stolen  camels,  because  tlie  water 
which  was  still  in  their  stomachs  when  they  were 
taken  from  him  had  been  drawn  with  the  help  of 
a  rope  borrowed  from  Al-Hflrith's  herdsmen.  On 
the  other  hand,  after  the  battle  of  CoshAwa,  a 
captive  refused  to  eat  the  food  of  his  captor,  who 
had  slain  his  son,  and  thus  kept  alive  his  right  of 
blood  revenge. 

The  protection  of  the  stranger  may  anticipate 
his  arrival  at  the  tent  of  his  host.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  one  in  danger  to  shelter  himself  under 
the  name  of  some  powerful  chief,  whose  dakhll  he 
claims  to  be.  It  is  then  the  duty  of  all  to  assist 
him  in  reaching  his  protector's  dwelling :  any 
injury  done  to  him  is  regarded  as  an  outrage  upon 
the  honour  of  the  man  who,  his  name  thus  invoked, 
has  become  the  stranger's  patron  and  avenger. 
Thus  are  deliverance  and  safety  found  in  'the 
name  of  the  Lord'  (Pr  Igi",  Jl  2»-,  Ac  2='»,  Ro  10» 
etc.). 

The  guest  may  claim  entertainment  for  three 
days  and  three  nights ;  and  for  so  long  the  host 
may  require  him  to  stay.  This  latter  right, 
although  seldom  exercised,  is  always  acknow- 
ledged. Should  the  stranger  remain  beyond  this 
period,  he  may  be  put  to  some  useful  work — a 
provision,  probably,  against  idlers  and  hangers-on. 
Permanent  abode  in  the  dwelling  of  his  host  (Pa 
23®)  the  guest  may  secure  only  by  becoming 
identified  with  the  family  through  marriage  or 
adoption.     See  Ger. 

Ine  religious  significance  and  origin  of  these 
customs  is  suggested  by  the  name  universally  given 
to  the  stranger  entertained.  He  is  '  the  guest  of 
God,'  daif  ifllah,  that  is,  one  for  whom  loyalty  to 
God  demands  hospitable  treatment.  The  Arab  is 
himself  a  sojourner  with  God,  under  the  blue 
canopy  of  His  mighty  tent.  All  that  comes  to 
him,  whether  by  robber  raid  or  natural  increase 
of  his  flocks,  he  takes  as  the  gift  of  God,  the 
Generous  and  Bountiful ;  in  the  stranger  whom 
night-fall  brings  to  his  tent,  he  sees  a  fellow-guest, 
to  be  treated  according  as  God  has  dealt  with  him- 
self. The  spirit  in  which  the  obligation  is  accepted 
is  Avell  expressed  in  the  proverb,  '  He  who  lias 
bread  is  debtor  to  him  who  has  none' ;  which,  in 
turn,  suggests  comparison  with  Ro  I''*. 

The  rights  of  asylum,  associated  with  temples 
and  holy  places,  are  survivals  from  the  times  when, 
by  retreat  to  the  sanctuary,  direct  appeal  was 
made  for  the  protection  of  the  deity  there  wor- 
shipped ;  and  in  certain  temples  these  refugees, 
guests  receiving  the  gods'  hospitality,  were 
organized  for  service.  Ezekiel  (44')  denounces  this 
practice,  which  had  obtained  a  hold  even  in  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  the  Phoenician  inscription  at  Larnaca 
aflords  evidence  of  its  existence  among  surrounding 
nations.    Witli  the  movement  of  the  peoi)les,  there 
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grew  up  the  idea  that  in  migrating  to  anv  country 
It  -was  wise  to  submit  to  the  god  of  the  land,  and 
to  claum  his  protection,  since  only  by  his  favour, 
and  as  his  guests,  might  they  continue  to  dwell 
there.  This  was  the  relation  in  which  Israel  stood 
to  God.  All  directions  for  the  generous  treatment 
of  the  poor  and  the  stranger  are  based  upon 
recognition  of  this  fact  (Ex  22«  23*,  Lv  19^  «  25**, 
Dt  10'«  14-^  15^  2  Ch  7»).  To  use  the  stranger  ill 
was  to  insult  the  god  on  whose  hospitality  he  was 
thrown.     See  Gek. 

The  ties  established  between  host  and  guest  by 
eating  together  carry  us  back  to  the  days  when 
all  worshippers  of  a  god  were  believed  to  partake 
with  their  deity  in  the  sacrificial  feast.  Traces  of 
this  idea  are  found  in  Lv  3^"'  with  7"  and  Dt  27^. 
Admission  to  this  meal  signified  acknowledgment 
of  the  bond  between  the  one  so  admitted  and  the 
god,  and  therefore  that  of  brotherhood  in  the 
common  faith.  This  involved  sacred  obligations 
of  mutual  help  and  protection.  And  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  animal  killed  by  the  Arab  for 
the  entertainment  of  his  guest  still  bears  the 
ancient  name  dhablhah,  '  sacrifice ' ;  and  to  the 
feast  thus  provided  every  member  of  the  tribe  may 
come  freelv.  unin%-ited,  as  a  simple  matter  of  right 
{ES  236,  247,  266,  439). 

These  considerations  cast  over  the  customs  of 
hospitality  the  spell  of  antiquity  and  of  religious 
sanction,  than  which  nothing  could  more  power- 
fully aflect  the  mind  of  the  Orient.  This  infiuence 
is  seen  in  the  practice  of  sealing  friendship  in  a 
common  meal,  e.g.  Gn  26*^,  and  esp.  31**.  Israel 
was  thus  beguiled  into  a  covenant  with  the 
Gibeonites  (Jos  9^*),  which  held  good  notwithstand- 
ing discovery  of  their  deceit.  The  bitterness  of 
the  Psalmist's  lot  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that 
one  who  had  eaten  of  his  bread  lifted  up  the  heel 
against  him  (Ps  41*).  Old  Testament  illustrations 
of  ancient  hospitality  are  found  in  Gn  IS^'^  19^'*, 
Ex  »»,  Jg  131',  Ps  23« ;  Eahab  received  the  reward 
of  hospitality  in  the  safety  of  herself  and  her  rela- 
tions (Jos  2).  The  outrage  on  hospitality  com- 
mitted by  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah  was  terribly 
avenged  ( Jg  20). 

There  are  two  apparent  violations  of  hospitality 
mentioned  ^vith  approval.  One  is  the  case  of 
Joab,  who  claimed  asylum  in  the  tent  of  the  Lord, 
and  who  was  slain  there  by  Solomon's  order.  But 
Joab  had  put  himself  beyond  the  pale  of  this 
benign  law  by  his  own  breach  of  its  most  solemn 
obligations  (1  K  2*^-^).  The  other  is  that  of  Jael, 
who  drove  the  tent-peg  through  the  head  of  her 
sleeping  guest.  It  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
the  fearful  degeneracy  and  lawlessness  of  these 
times,  that  this  dastardly  action  finds  honourable 
mention  in  a  song  of  praise.  But,  while  applauded 
in  the  excitement  of  triumph  by  those  whom  it  so 
largely  helped,  the  deed  was  one  which,  in  calm 
judgment,  would  be  pronounced  infamous. 

In  the  NT  the  customs  of  hospitality  are  recog- 
nized as  binding  (Lk  7**"**).  It  is  commended  and 
enjoined  as  a  Christian  virtue  (Ro  12i'-  *,  1  Ti  3-, 
Tit  P,  He  13-,  IP  4*) ;  and,  affording  a  curious 
parallel  to  the  passage  quoted  above  from  the 
Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead,  the  exercise  of 
hospitality  is  taken  as  affording  the  e\-idence  on 
which  final  judgment  is  based  (Mt  25^  with  10* 
and  Jn  13»). 

Host  occurs  but  tviice  in  our  Eng.  Bible,  Lk  10** 
and  Ro  16"^.  In  the  former  case  it  stands  for 
ravdoxevs,  the  keeper  of  an  inn  or  place  of  enter- 
tainment, where  all  were  received  on  an  understand- 
ing as  to  payment.  The  ravSaxfiov  or  iravSoKfwv 
might  be  a  simple  kh^n,  or  a  place  aflbrding 
accommodation  to  travellers.  From  this  we  have 
the  modem  Arabic  funduk,  used  for  '  inn '  or 
'hotel.'    ^evm  in  Ro  le-'*  is  used  in  classic  Greek 


for  the  •  guest-friend,'  i.e.  any  citizen  of  a  foreign 
State  witli  whom  one  has  a  treaty  of  hospitality 
for  self  and  heirs,  confirmed  by  mutual  presents 
and  an  appeal  to  Zeyj  feVioi.  In  this  sense  both 
parties  are  ^eroi '  (Liddell  and  Scott).  While 
mostly  denoting  the  receiver  of  hospitality,  it  was 
also  used  for  the  entertainer ;  and  in  that  sense  it 
is  employed  here.  The  generous  hospitality  of 
Gains,  not  limited  to  St.  Paul,  but  extended  to 
'the  whole  Church,'  marks  him  out  for  special 
honour. 

LiTEBATCKK.— Bobinson,  BB^  iL  S47,  etc. ;  W.  R.  Smith,  RS 
pp.  76,  269,  etc,  Kinthip,  41,  etc. ;  Doughty,  Aralria  Dtmrta; 
Tbomson,  Land  and  Book ;  Burckhardt,  JfoU*  on  the  BednAnt 
and  WaAdbft ;  lAne,  Modem  EffypUant  (Gardner,  1886),  p.  SM» 
etc  :  Tmmbtill,  Oriental  Social  Ltfe,  ipp.  73-142 ;  Conder,  Hetk 
and  Moab,  pp.  314-366  jMunm.  "W.  EwiNG. 

HOST. — Hostis,  in  classical  Lat.  'an  enemy,' 
came  to  mean  '  the  enemy's  army,'  and  then;  in 
mediaeval  Lat.,  'an  army'  simply.  This  was  its 
meaning  when  taken  into  Eng.  from  Old  Fr.  host ; 
and  this  is  its  meaning  always  in  AV,  where  it 
occurs  as  tr.  of  all  the  usual  Heb.  words  for  'army.' 
Tindale  uses  it  specially  for  the  army  in  camp, 
Lv  9"  '  the  flesh  and  the  hyde  he  burnt  with  fyre 
without  the  hoste.'  J.  Hastings. 

HOST  OF  HEAVEN,  THE  (ur^  k^?).— An  ex- 
pression occurring  several  times  in  the  OT,  and 
denoting  most  frequently  the  stars,  but  sometimes 
angels.  The  word  'host'  is  the  ordinary  Heb. 
word  for  army ;  and  its  use  implies  that  those 
whom  it  characterizes  are  conceived  partly  as 
numerous,  and  partly  as  forming  a  regularly 
organized  body,  obedient  to  the  commands  of  its 
lord  or  head. 

A.  As  applied  to  the  stars,  it  (1)  denotes  them 
(often  coupled  with  the  sun  and  moon)  as  objects  of 
religious  veneration,  Dt  4^  17^  Zeph  1*,  Jer  8^  19^, 
2  K  17i«  21»-  *  23»-  5  (2  Ch  SS*- ') ;  so  also  Ac  7«.  It 
appears  from  these  passages  that  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies — though  there  are 
traces  of  it  previously  * — first  became  prominent  in 
Israel  in  the  7th  cent.  B.C.  :  it  was  patronized  by 
Manasseh,  who  'built  altars  for  all  the  host  of 
heaven  in  the  two  courts'  of  the  Temple  (2  K  21') ; 
it  is  mentioned  in  Dt  as  a  form  of  idolatry  which 
might  prove  specially  seductive  to  the  Israelite ; 
according  to  Jer  19^',  Zeph  1',  it  was  carried  on  upon 
the  roofs  of  houses.  Josiah,  in  his  reformation, 
destroyetl  the  altars  built  by  Manasseh  in  the 
Temple,  burnt  the  vessels  used  in  the  rites,  and 
put  down  the  priests  who  took  part  in  them  (2  K 
233. 5. 12)  Prom  the  terms  of  2  K  23'-  '  the  altars 
which  were  on  the  roof  of  the  upper  chamber  of 
Ahaz,'  taken  in  conjunction  Avith  what  is  stated  in 
Jer  19^*,  Zeph  1',  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  infer- 
ence that,  though  the  'host  of  heaven'  itself  is 
not  expressly  mentioned,  the  worship  had  in  fact 
been  introduced  into  Judah  before  Manasseh  by 
Ahaz.  This  systematic  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  was  in  all  probability  imported  from  Assyria 
and  Babylonia,  where  there  was  a  deeply  rooted 
popular  belief  in  the  power  of  the  stars  to  rule 
the  destinies  of  individuals  and  nations,  and  where 
from  a  remote  antiquity  the  events  which  had 
been  observed  to  follow  from  given  celestial  pheno- 
mena had  been  tabulated  for  future  reference 
(above,  vol.  i.  p.  194  ;  Sayce,  Hibb.  Lect.  396-403). 

*  Proper  names,  as  Beth-shemesh,  En-shemesh,  and  (prob- 
ably) Jericho  implv  an  ancient  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  : 
see" also  Am  526  (c.  750  B.C.);  and  (under  Ahaz)  Is  17*  ('sun- 
pillars,' — though  some  scholars  think  this  and  the  preceding 
word  a  later  addition) :  2  K  23^  '  the  horses  which  the  kings  of 
Judah  had  given  to  the  sun '  and  '  chariots  of  the  sun '  (tbmigfa, 
the  kings  not  being  specified,  the  d»te  when  these  were  intro- 
duced is  uncertain).  2  K  17i«,  also,  attributes  the  worriiip  of 
the  '  host  of  heaven '  to  the  people  of  the  northern  kingdom ; 
but  the  statement  (which  occurs  in  a  Deuteronomic  poasm^) 
may  be  only  a  rhetorical  generalization. 
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Ahaz  and  Manasseh  were  both  addicted  to 
heathen  observances,  and  both  were  also  vassals  of 
Assyria  ;  *  so  that  there  is  no  ditticulty  in  under- 
standing their  readiness  to  patronize  Assyrian 
superstitions,  t 

The  expression  (2)  denotes  the  stars  as  witness- 
ing, in  virtue  of  their  apparently  countless  numbers, 
and  the  order  and  regularity  of  their  appearance, 
to  J"'s  creative  and  administrative  power.  So  Jer 
33-"''  (as  innumerable),  Is  34*  (as  dependent  for  their 
existence  upon  J"'8  will,  and  so  as  mouldering 
away  in  the  day  of  His  wrath);  and  'their  host 
in  Is  40"'"  ('  that  bringeth  out  their  host  by  number  ; 
he  calleth  them  all  by  name  .  .  .  not  one  is  lack- 
ing'), 45'*  ('I  have  stretched  out  the  heavens,  and 
all  their  host  I  have  commanded '),  Ps  33',  Gn  2' 
(where  'their  host'  is  referred  to  'earth'  only 
zeugmatically),  Neh  9*»  ('thou  hast  made  heaven, 
the  neaven  of  heavens,  and  all  their  host').  The 
expression  also  denotes  the  stars  in  Dn  8^°  (as 
audaciously  assailed  by  the '  little  horn '  [Antiochus 
Epiphanesj),  God  being  (v.")  their  'captain'  or 
*  prince. ' 

B.  '  Host  of  heaven '  denotes  celestial  beings 
in  attendance  upon  J",  in  1  K  22i9=2  Ch  W^ 
(Micaiah's  vision),  and  Neh  9"'';  probably  in  Dn 
433  (3j)  (^vhere  the  Aram.  '?:"  is  the  word  which  in 
the  Targ.  regularly  corresponds  to  x^y  in  this  ex- 
pression):  and  so  also  in  Lie  2'*.  '  All  ye  his  hosts ' 
in  Ps  103-'i,  and  'all  his  host'  (Ker6,  'hosts')  in  Ps 
148*,  are  meant,  probably,  in  the  same  sense.  J"'s 
celestial  attendants  are  alluded  to  frequently  else- 
where, though  not  under  this  name,  as  Ps  29'  89*'^, 
Is  6,  Job  1«  21  5'  15>«  2122b  38^  Dn  T'"  (see  further 
Angel,  vol.  i.  p.  95) ;  and  the  term  '  host '  desig- 
nates them,  like  the  stars,  as  an  organized  body. 
For  passages  in  which  they  are  spoken  of  in  terms 
suggestive  of  an  army,  see  Gn  32*  (a  '  camp'),  Jos 
5»'-  ('captain  of  J"'s  host'),  2  K  6",  Ps  103*",  and 
Jl  3(4)"  ('mighty  ones,'  or  warriors),  Job  25* 
('troops'  or  'bands'). 

An  ambiguous  position  is  taken  by  Is  24*',  where 
mention  is  made  of  the  '  host  of  the  height '  [sc.  of 
heaven),  whom  J"  will  'visit'  (punish)  in  the  day 
of  judgment  on  the  world  which  the  (post-exilic) 
prophet  depicts.  This  expression  is  understood  by 
Delitzsch  to  refer  to  angels  (the  allusion  being 
taken  to  be  to  a  germinal  form  of  the  doctrine,  which 
was  afterwards  more  fully  developed,  of  patron - 
angels,  presiding  over  the  difierent  nations  of  the 
earth);*  but  others  (as  Oehler,  AT  Theol.  §  196; 
Schultz,  OT  Theol.  ii.  228;  Baudissin,  Scm.  Rel.- 
gesrh.  i.  121-123;  Dillm.,  Duhm,  Cheyne;§  cf. 
LXX)  think  the  stars  are  intended. 

The  question  arises,  in  what  relation  these  tAvo 
senses  of  the  expression  '  host  of  heaven '  stand  to- 
wards each  other.  Of  course  the  connexion  may 
be  a  merely  verbal  one :  angels  and  stars  were 
equally  pictured  by  the  Hebrews  as  forming  a 
'  host ' ;  both  belonged  to  the  heavens  ;  and  both 
were  accordingly  called  independently  by  tlie  same 
njime.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many 
scholars  that  the  connexion  between  the  two 
senses  is  closer  than  this.  Ewald  [Lehre  von  Gott, 
ii.  294  f. )  suggested  that  the  stars  were  regarded  as 
the  '  visible  image,'  or  counterpart,  of  the  host,  or 
army,  of  angels,  by  which  J"  was  conceived  to  be 
surrounded.  Stade  (Gesch.  ii.  236-238)  supposes 
that  the  divinities,  whom  the  heathen  nations, 
and  the  unspiritual  Israelites,  supposed  to  inhabit 

*  For  Manasseh,  see  Schroder,  KAT^  on  2  K  21'. 

t  For  other  allusions  to  the  worshijj  of  heavenly  bodies  (though 
not  of  the  '  host  of  heaven  '  as  such)  in  the  same  ape,  see  Jer  7'" 
44I6  (above,  vol.  i.  p.  169'>  note),  Ezk  8i6 :  cf.  also  Gater)  Job 
3l26f. 

J  Cf.  Smend,  ZA  W,  1884,  p.  200  (gods  of  the  heathen). 

§  In  SBOT  p.  205  ('astral  spirits');  cf.  Introd.  to  In.  70,  151 
(in  his  Comm.  he  e.\plained,  with  Hitng,  of  stars  and  angels 
together). 


the  heavenly  bodies,  and  whom  they  venerated 
accordingly,  were  harmonized  with  monotheism  by 
being  incorporated  into  the  ranks  of  the  angels, 
as  subjects  of  the  supreme  God :  the  '  host  of 
heaven,'  originally  denoting  these  divinities,  be- 
came thus  the  name  for  the  countless  ministers  of 
the  heavenly  King.  Others  remind  ns  tliat  the 
stars,  movinjT  (as  it  seemed)  in  the  heaven  with 
surprising  order  and  regularity,  were  regarded  by 
the  Greeks  and  other  ancient  nations  as  animate 
beings ;  *  and  suppose  that  this  facilitated  their 
being  called  by  tne  same  name  as  angels.  Thus 
Monteliore  (Htbb.  Lect.  429)  writes  :  '  The  stars,  to 
the  Jews,  no  less  than  to  the  Greeks,  animate 
beings,  become  a  iwrtion  of  the  heavenly  host 
whic-h  attended  Yahweh  on  high ' ;  cf.  liaudissin, 
I.e.  p.  120  (Hebrew  popular  belief  regarded  the 
stars  as  animated  beings,  similar  to  angels).  In 
estimating  this  last  view,  it  should,  however,  be 
remembered  that  there  is  no  passage  in  the  OT 
which  actually  speaks  of  the  stars  as  animated,  or 
distinctly  identifies  them  with  angels ;  for  the 
poetical  passage  in  Jg  5*"  (the  stars  from  their 
courses  fighting  against  Sisera)  is  no  evidence  of 
the  former  belief ;  and  the  fact  that  in  Job  38^ 
'morning  stars'  stand  in  poetical  parallelism  with 
'  sons  of  God '  does  not  prove  that  the  poet  treated 
them  as  identical.  No  doubt,  in  a  later  age,  the 
stars  were  treated  as  conscious  beings,  and  even 
sometimes  identified  with  angels  (as  Enoch  181*''' 
2P"*,  where  seven  stars  are  represented  as  bound 
in  a  prison-house  of  fire,  for  disobedience  in  not 
rising  at  their  appointed  time,  just  as  angels  them- 
selves are  in  21'"'* ;  and  Rev  9'-  '^  where  the  star 
which  falls  from  heaven  and  receives  the  key  of 
the  abyss,  is  called  the  '  angel '  of  the  abyss) :  but 
it  is  a  question  how  much  such  passages  prove  for 
the  beliefs  of  the  8th  or  7th  centuries  B.C.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  expres- 
sion '  host  of  heaven '  is  too  imperfect  to  enable 
us  to  pronounce  with  any  confidence  upon  these 
theories  ;  but,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  (1  K  22'";,  it 
seems  to  have  been  first  applied  to  denote  angelic 
beings.  Whether  its  application  afterwards  to  the 
stars  was  connected  merely  verbally  with  this 
usage,  or  whether  it  was  facilitated  by  one  or 
other  of  the  considerations  just  alluded  to,  cannot 
be  definitely  determined  ;  at  the  same  time,  we 
may  at  least  agree  (cf.  above,  vol.  i.  p.  95'')  that 
the  movements  and  appearance  of  the  stars  may 
well  have  suggested  to  the  Hebrews,  as  they  dia 
to  other  ancient  nations,  the  idea  that  they  were 
animated,  and  that  hence  a  tendency  may  have 
arisen — though  how  far  it  was  consistently  carried 
out  we  do  not  know — to  place  them  in  the  same 
class,  or  even  to  identify  them,  with  angels,  who 
also  formed  an  order  of  heavenly  beings,  regarded 
by  the  Hebrews  as  in  a  special  degree  the  ministers 
and  instruments  of  Divine  Providence  (cf.  Dillm. 
AT  Theol.  320).  S.  R.  Driveb. 

HOSTS,  LORD  OF.— See  Lord  of  Hosts. 

HOTHAM  (crrsn  '  seal ').— 1.  An  Asherite,  1  Ch 
7**.  2.  Father  of  two  of  David's  heroes,  1  Ch  11«. 
In  this  latter  instance  AV  has  incorrectly  Hothan. 
See  Genealogy. 

HOTHIR  (Tn"in).— A  son  of  Heman,  1  Ch  25*. 
See  Genealogy,  III.  23  n. 

HOUGH.— The  '  hough '  (mod.  spelling  hock)  of  a 

*  Tliat  the  stjirs  were  divine  beings  was,  says  Aristotle,  a 
traditional  belief  among  the  Greeks  ;  and  he  even  accommo- 
dated it  to  his  own  philosophy  (Metaph.  xii.  (A)  viii.  26-30, 
10746,  Iff. :  cf.  Phy».  li.  4,  196a,  33  ;  de  Cael.  i.  2,  26»a,  80 ff. ; 
Met.  VI.  fE)  i.  18,  102Ca,  18,  where  they  are  called  ri  ^>i^  ri» 
Btitn,  with  Schwegler's  note  ;  Eih.  Sic.  vi.  7,  11416  a,  ir6/>tiiru) 
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quadruped  is  the  joint  between  the  knee  and  the 
fetlock  in  the  hind  leg;  in  man  the  back  of  the  knee 
joint,  called  the  ham.  To  hough  is  to  cut  the  tendon 
of  the  hough,  to  hamstring.  The  subst.  occurs  in 
2  Es  15^  '  unto  the  camel's  hough '  (usque  ad  suftra- 
ginem  cameli,  AVm  '  pastern  or  litter').  The  vb. 
IS  found  Jos  1 1«- »,  2  S  8^  1  Ch  18'  of  houghing  horses 
(•^•^  in  Piel).  Tind.  translates  Gn  49^  '  In  their 
selfe-will  they  houghed  an  o.\e,'  which  is  retained 
in  AVm,  and  accej>ted  by  RV  for  AV  text  '  they 
digged  down  a  wall '  (see  Spurrell).  In  his  Diary 
(Wodrow,  p.  123),  Melvill  saj's  of  '  Mr  Jhone 
Caldcleuche,  a  daft  wousten  man,'  that  he  'bosted 
that  he  wald  houche  Mr  Andro  [Melvill],  with 
mikle  mair  daft  talk,'  where  the  word  is  shown  in 
its  later  and  more  general  sense  of  doing  one  a 
serious  injur}-.  J.  Hastings. 

HOUR.— See  Time. 

HOUSE  (n:;  [etym.  uncertain  ;  Ges.  derives  from 
'  a  root=' spend  the  night'],  oXko^,  oUia,  domus). — 
This  article  deals  with  the  fixed  dwellings  of  man 
in  Syria  and  Egypt,  exclusive  of  tents  and  tem- 
porary dwellings,  which  are  treated  of  under  other 
headings  (Cave,  Palace,  Temple,  Text);  but, 
in  a  hot  climate,  where  life  is  spent  in  a  great 
measure  in  the  open  air  under  the  shade  of  trees, 
rocks,  and  in  booths  in  connexion  with  permanent 
habitations,  it  is  not  practicable  entirely  to  divide 
the  several  subjects.  It  will  be  found  that  the  dif- 
ference to  be  met  with  in  the  habits  of  the  people 
is  not  so  much  between  those  who  live  in  perma- 
nent and  in  temporary  dwellings,  as  between  those 
who  live  in  fixed  abodes  and  in  movable  habitations. 

The  dwellers  in  towns  and  villages  have  fixed 
abodes,  though  often  of  a  very  frail  character ; 
while  the  nomadic  tribes,  roving  over  the  country 
in  quest  of  pasture  for  their  herds  and  flocks, 
require  habitations  which,  though  they  can  be 
readily  packed  up  and  carried  away,  are  often  of  a 
very  permanent  texture. 

Permanent  fixed  dwellings  existed  from  the  very 
earliest  times  (Gn  4"  10^"-  [both,  however,  pre- 
historical]  12^^  [Hyksos  period  ?]),  and  in  the  days 
of  Abraham  cities  of  considerable  antiquity  were 
already  in  existence  in  Palestine  and  Egypt  ('  Now 
Hebron  was  buOt  seven  years  before  Zoan  in 
Egypt,'  Nu  13-^,  which,  however,  may  refer  only 
to  "the  rebuilding  by  Ramses  II.,  cf.  Sayce,  HCM 
190  f.).  Evidence  to  the  same  effect  is  supplied  by 
the  Babylonian  (Nippur)  and  Egyptian  discoveries 
as  well  as  by  Bliss's  excavations  at  Lachish. 

Although*  the  family  of  Lot,  on  separating  from 
Abraham,  dwelt  in  the  cities  of  the  plain  (Gn  13^-), 
yet  the  Hebrews  throughout  their  sojourn  in 
Canaan,  until  going  down  into  Egypt,  were 
dwellers  in  tents  (Gn  13^^  26-»  31^  35'^):  in 
Egypt  they  lived  in  houses  (Ex  12^-  '^),  and  on 
entering  the  Promised  Land,  after  forty  years' 
camping  in  the  wilderness,  took  possession  of  the 
towns  and  cities  built  by  the  Canaanites  (Dt6^"'-) : 
they  thus  had  no  opportunity  of  establishing  any 
distinctive  style  of  architecture,  as  did  the  Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians,  and  Greeks,  and  there  is  no  class 
of  buildings  which  can  be  described  as  character- 
istically Hebrew,  unless  perhaps  the  sjiiagogues, 
which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  numerous  in 
Palestine  till  after  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus 
{B.C.  135).  The  houses  of  the  Hebrews,  therefore, 
were  the  houses  of  the  people  of  the  land  where 
they  dwelt,  and  we  have  thus  to  seek  for  them 
in  Syria  and  Egypt. 

We  have  the  follo\\*ing  records  for  our  use,  viz.  : 
The  pictures  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  the  ruins  remaining  on  the  ground,  the 
descriptions  given  in  the  Bible  and  by  early 
writers,  and  the  modem  dwellings  themselves. 
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In  drawing  inferences  as  to  the  arrangements 
of  houses  in  ancient  times  from  the  .system 
adopted  in  modern  dwellings,  we  must  make  due 
allowance  for  the  more  jealous  seclusion  of  Moslem 
women  at  the  present  day,  and  also  for  the  present 
method  of  sitting  with  the  legs  tucked  up,  which 
necessitates  taking  off  the  out-door  shoe.  There 
was  far  more  social  equality  of  the  two  .sexes 
among  the  Hebrews  in  ancient  times  than  there 
is  now  among  the  Moslems.  This  affected  all 
the  household  arrangements,  and  did  not  re- 
quire the  careful  seclusion  of  the  women's  apart- 
ments, which  complicates  the  construction  of 
modem  houses.  Hebrew  women,  instead  of  being 
immured  in  a  harem,  mingled  freely  with  the 
other  sex  in  carrying  out  their  social  duties. 
They  attended  the  flocks  (Gn  29*),  prepared  the 
meal  (Gn  18*),  invited  guests  (Jg  4^*),  and  even  on 
occasion  criticized  the  conduct  of  their  husband 
(1  S  25^).  They  conversed  with  strangers  in  a 
public  place  -vvith  propriety  (Gn  24"'  29'"-),  and 
took  part  in  public  attairs  of  any  special  kind  (1  S 
18*,  which  would  suggest  that  they  sat  in  an  agora). 
This  freedom  of  action  naturally  influenced  the 
arrangements  of  the  apartments  in  the  house,  and 
caused  them  to  diller  from  those  of  the  present  day. 
The  custom  of  sitting  on  a  divan  with  the  legs  tucked 
up  instead  of  sitting  on  a  chair  or  stool  also  afl'ects 
greatlv  all  household  arrangements,  even  to  cere- 
monials and  cleanliness,  as  may  be  seen  at  present 
in  the  life  of  the  Chinese,  who  use  chairs,  and  the 
Japanese,  who  sit  on  divans  or  couches.  Another 
matter  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  considering  the 
nature  of  the  houses  in  early  days,  is  the  patri- 
archal customs  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  improba- 
bility of  their  having  many  wants,  accustomed  as 
they  were  to  living  so  much  in  tents. 

The  houses  of  the  poor  in  early  days  must  always 
have  been  of  a  very  primitive  character.  Very 
often  they  were  buUt  of  clay  (mud  or  sunburnt 
brick),  '  whose  foundation  is  in  the  dust' ;  '  which 
are  ready  to  become  heaps ' ;  '  by  slothfulness  the 
roof  sinketh  in,  and  through  idleness  of  the  hands 
the  house  leaketh'  (Job  i^^  15"^,  Ec  IQi*,  Is  9^% 
These  houses,  as  at  the  present  day,  were  of  a  very 
unstable  description,  and  if  not  instantly  attended 
to  were  liable  to  be  overthrown  by  heavy  rainfall, 
hailstorm,  and  strong  Minds  (Ezk  13^'^').  Another 
inconvenience  of  mud  houses  is  their  liability  to 
be  '  dug  through '  or  broken  into  by  thieves  (Job 
24i«,  Mt  618  24'*). 

In  other  instances  houses  might  be  built  of 
.stone  with  plaster  (Lv  14*^'-)  and  mortar  (Ezk  13"), 
and  wood  of  sycomore,  holm  tree  (but  see  HoLM) 
and  the  oak  (Is  9^").  These  stone  houses  were 
also  very  insecurely  built ;  the  mortar,  frequently 
made  with  mud  and  slime  instead  of  burnt  lime- 
stone, becomes  as  slippery  as  soap  during  heavy 
rains,  and  whole  villages  have  been  known  to  be 
overthrown  in  one  night  during  bad  weather 
(Land  and  the  Book,  ii.  57).  In  some  parts  of  the 
country,  however,  the  houses  are  very  carefully 
built  of  squared  stone  throughout,  owing  to  the 
total  absence  of  wood  ;  and  those  houses  do  not 
readilv  decay,  Mt  7**  (Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes, 
180,  326). 

In  the  fenced  cities  the  houses  forming  the  walls 
are  necessarily  built  solidly,  '  great,  and  fenced  up 
to  heaven'  (Dt  1^),  but  those  within  the  city  do 
not  differ  materially  from  those  in  villages,  except 
that  for  want  of  space  the  roofs  are  made  more 
use  of,  and  there  are  two  storeys  and  often  a  court 
within  the  house.  These  houses,  whether  of  mud 
or  stone,  are  also  very  insecurely  built,  and  are 
constantly  falling  down. 

The  people  congregated,  as  they  still  do,  for 
safety  in  villages  and  towns,  and  did  not  build 
isolated  houses  in  the  fields.      The  houses  of  the 
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poor  are  quadrangular,  usually  of  one  storey  in 
villages,  and  containin}^  but  one  apartment,  in 
which  in  cold  weather  the  cattle  alao  are  housed  ; 
the  portion  for  the  use  of  the  family  being  raised 
on  a  dais  some  2  ft.  or  more  above  that  where 
the  cattle  are  lierded.  On  this  raised  platform 
are  the  lieds,  chests,  cooking  utensils  (1  S  28-^  (?)). 
The  light  comes  through  the  door,  and  when  there 
are  windows  they  are  merely  apertures  raised  some 
height  above  the  ground,  sometimes  with  wooden 
gratings.  There  is  no  chimney,  and  the  smoke 
from  the  fire  linds  its  way  out  through  the  holes 
in  tlie  building. 

The  roof.s  ure  usually  Hat,  except  where  no  wood 
is  to  be  obtained.  They  are  formed  of  rough 
raftersorboughsof  trees  with  brushwood  laid  across, 
and  over  all  a  plaster  of  mud,  rolled  flat  in  showery 
weather  with  a  stone  roller.  Upon  the  roofs  are 
often  temporary  erections  of  straw  or  boughs  of 
trees,  for  sleeping  under,  though  in  dry  climates 
the  roof  is  generally  used  without  any  covering 
except  a  quilt.  It  was  prescribed  by  Dt  22^  that  a 
parapet  (EV  'battlement')  should  be  erected  round 
the  roof,  for  the  protection  of  those  using  it  for 
recreation  or  other  purposes.  A  stairway  outside 
the  house  frequently  gave  access  to  the  roof  with- 
out the  necessity  of  passing  through  the  house. 
This  arrangement  is  probably  alluded  to  in  our 
Lord's  words,  '  Let  him  that  is  on  the  housetop  not 
go  down  nor  enter  in  to  take  anything  out  of  his 
house'  (Mk  13^').  Ilahab  hid  the  spies  'with  the 
stalks  of  flax  which  she  had  laid  in  order  upon  the 
roof '  (Jos  2^) ;  Peter  '  went  up  upon  the  housetop 
to  pray '  (Ac  10*).  For  similar  uses  of  the  roof  cf. 
Jg  le-"^  (where  see  Moore's  note),  1  S  9^'-,  2  S  11- 
162-,  Is  22»,  Jer  W^,  Zeph  1»,  Neh  8>«. 

A  considerable  amount  of  discussion  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  narrative  of  the  healing  of  the  paralytic  (Mt  OS""-,  Mk23fl-, 
Lk  5i8ff),  and  the  means  adopted  by  his  four  friends  to  brinjf 
him  into  the  presence  of  Jesus.  Both  JIark  and  Luke  imply  that 
the  sick  man's  bearers  first  made  their  way  to  the  roof,  which 
would  be  readily  accessible  by  an  outside  stairway  or  a  ladder. 
Their  further  proceedings  are  described  thus  in  Mk  2-*  '  they 
uncovered  the  roof  where  he  was,  and  when  they  had  broken  it 
up,  they  let  down  the  bed  whereon  the  sick  of  the  palsy  lay ' 

{ccrrttrriyotffetv    tv,v     trriyytV    nrrou    -tiv,     xect    i^opC^a.vTSi    ^xX^ffi   tov 

xpxfi^xToy,  x.r.x.);  in  Lk  5^9  "They  let  him  down  through  the 
tiles  with  his  couch  into  the  midst  before  Jesus '  (Sia  rSv  xipauon 
xxOHxa*  airiv  trut  ra!  xXniii'v,  x.t.\.).  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether 
Jesus  was  teaching  in  the  '  upper  room '  of  a  house  with  more 
than  one  storey,  or  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  one-storeyed  house,  or, 
as  some  think,  in  a  gallery  outside  the  house.  In  any  case  there 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  either  in  getting  rid  of  the  cover- 
ing of  the  roof  or  making  an  opening  in  the  battlement  that  sur- 
rounded it.  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
the  reader  may  refer  to  such  works  as  Gould  (on  Mk  2*)  and 
Plummer  (on  Lk  5i!*),  both  in  Internat.  Crit.  Comin. ;  Bruce  (on 
Mk  2-»)  in  Expositor's  Gr.  NT ;  Thomson,  Lajid  and  the  Book 
(1880),  p.  358  ;  Tristram,  Eastm-n  Customs,  34  f. 

In  the  villages  there  is  ustially  a  court  attached 
to  the  house,  m  which  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats 
are  penned  ;  and  in  towns  they  are  all  brought 
within  the  walls  and  penned  in  courts  and  cellars 
belonging  to  the  houses. 

The  monuments  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  represent 
the  houses  much  as  they  ajjpear  at  present  (Layard, 
Nineveh;  Wilkinson,  Ancient  Efji/ptians). 

In  examining  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  east  of 
the  Jordan,  one  is  much  stnick  with  the  promin- 
ence of  the  temples  and  the  complete  efl'acement 
of  the  private  dwellings,  showing  that  the  latter 
were  built  of  materials  that  have  readily  decayed. 
This  had  been  noticed  elsewhere ;  and  even  at  Atnens 
in  the  time  of  Pericles,  foreigners  were  struck  by  the 
contrast  between  the  splendour  of  tiie  public  build- 
ings and  the  mean  dwellings  of  the  common  people 
(Tnuc.  ii.  14,  65  ;  Dicaearch,  Stat.  Grcnc.  p.  8). 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  in  the  aspect  of 
houses  at  the  present  day  is  their  blank  and 
desolate  appearance  from  the  outside  :  streets  8 
ft.  or  less  in  width,  houses  40  to  60  ft.  high,  with 
blank  stone  walls  and  little  ornament  of  anj-  kind, 


except  the  door  and  the  projecting  window  over  it, 
all  peeping  into  which  is  jealously  guarded  against 
by  the  wooden  lattice  which  fills  up  the  window 
aperture  ;  it  ispierced  with  holes,  and  often  elabor- 
ately carved.  Tlie  doorways  and  the  doors  are  often 
higlily  ornamented  (Is  54'-,  Rev  21'^')  and  enriched 
with  arabesques,  and  have  sentences  from  the 
Kordn  inscribed  on  them  (cf.  Dt  6").  The  doors  are 
usually  of  hard  wood,  studded  with  iron  nails  or 
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sheeted  with  iron,  opening  inwards,  and  furnished 
with  bars  and  bolts.  They  are  fastened  with 
wooden  locks,  and  wooden  keys  are  required,  often 
of  enormous  size,  large  enough  for  a  stout  clul)  (Is 
22-- ;  Land  and  the  Book,  i.  493).  There  is  an 
opening  in  the  door  to  insert  the  hand  and  key 
from  the  outside,  the  lock  being  on  the  inside  (see 
below.  Lock  and  Key).  On  entering  tlie  gate  there 
is  usually  a  porch  or  vestibule  with  a  long  stone 
bench  for  the  doorkeeper  and  servants,  where 
the  master  of  the  house  receives  visits  and  transacts 
business  (Gn  19'  23'"  34-",  Job  29^  may  serve  to 
illustrate  this  custom,  although  in  these  passages 
it  is  the  gate  of  a  city,  not  the  door  of  a  house, 
that  is  referred  to).  This  porch  is  separated 
from  the  chambers  within  by  a  twisted  pas.sage, 
so  that  a  view  inside  cannot  be  obtained  from 
it.  The  house  is  built  round  one  or  more  courts 
according  to  the  wealth  of  the  family,  each  room 
opening  into  the  court,  and  seldom  one  into  the 
other ;  there  is  ,a  verandah  round  the  court.  In  the 
larger  houses  at  Damascus  there  are  often  several 
courts,  all  fitted  up  with  great  magnificence,  the 
floors  paved  with  marble,  the  walls  lined  with  faience, 
the  ceilings  have  carved  ornaments  and  tracery  and 
are  painted  in  gay  colours,  and  ornamented  wooden 
screens  separate  the  several  chambers. 

In  towns  there  are  generally  two  or  more  storeys, 
and  on  each  floor  the  chambers  open  on  to  a  common 
balcony  running  round  the  inside  of  the  court,  with 
a  staircase  open  to  the  sky,  usually  in  a  comer  of 
the  court. 

The  passage  from  the  entrance  door\^ay  leads 
into  the  court,  which  is  usually  paved  with  marble 
or  flagging,  and  may  have  in  the  centre  a  well 
(2  S  17'*)  or  a  fountain,  with  citron  and  orange 
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trees  around,  and  overhead  an  a>\'ning  may  be 
stretched  to  keep  oft'  the  sun. 

As  it  is  customary  for  the  married  sons  to  remain 
under  their  parents^  roofs  and  bring  up  families,  a 
liouse  may  often  have  forty  or  fifty  inmates  ex- 
clusive of  the  ser\'ants  and  slaves. 

Opening  into  the  first  court  on  the  ground  floor, 
in  smaller  houses,  are  the  principal  apartments, 
the  women's  apartments  Ijeiuj;  either  in  an  inner 
court  or  on  the  floor  above ;  out  in  larger  houses 
where  there  are  several  courts,  the  first  floor  of  the 
first  court  is  used  for  the  reception  rooms,  one  large 
chamber  being  speciallj'  reserved  for  entertaining 
guests,  who  are  tTeate<l  with  great  honour  (Lk  22**, 
Ac  1"  9^  20*).  In  addition  to  the  guest-chamber 
of  the  house,  in  everj-  ^-illage  or  encampment  there 
is  a  public  guest-room  for  entertainment  of  strangers, 
kept  up  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants  (cf.  Gn  18^ 
Ex  2*>,  Jg  1315  lifi'^-).  In  wealthy  houses  the  prin- 
cipal reception  chamber  opening  into  the  first  court 
is  highly  ornamented,  paved  with  marble,  with  a 
fountain,  and  at  the  farther  end  the  floor  is  raised 
and  called  the  liican,  vnth  a  divan  running  round 
j  the  sides,  formed  of  mattresses  and  cushions 
I  covered  with  carpets.  The  ceiling  and  walls  are 
I  elaborately  ornamented  and  brmiantly  painted 
(Jer  22"  oi"  a  palace). 

Moslems  drop  the  slipper  or  shoe  at  the  door 
when  they  enter  an  inner  room  or  step  on  to  the 
liwan.  And  this  is  necessary  botli  for  comfort 
and  cleanliness,  as  they  sit  with  their  feet  tucked 
under  them  ;  but  it  would  not  be  safe  to  assume 
that  this  custom  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews  in 
early  days  in  private  life,  though  it  was  their 
custom  so  far  as  sacred  ground  was  concerned  (Ex 
3',  Jos  5^^,  Lk  7**).  There  is  no  clear  indication  of 
the  Hebrews  before  the  Captivity  having  used  a 
divan  on  a  rabed  liican,  and  the  words  signifying 
'  seats '  in  the  Hebrew  do  not  throw  much  light  on 
the  subject.  The  ancient  Egyptians  are  shown 
in  one  picture  squatting  on  the  ground  at  dinner 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  i.  58,  181).  A  bas-relief  on 
the  walls  of  Khorsabad  represents  the  guests  seat«d 
on  high  chairs  at  a  festival  (Lavard,  Nineveh,  ii. 
411). 

The  inner  courts  are  often  planted  with  fine 
trees,  and  the  interior  walls,  verandahs,  and  stair- 
ca.se  clothed  with  vines  and  creepers. 

Ewald  (Geschichte-,  iii.  451,  602)  suggests  that 
the  'armon,  '  keep,"  of  a  palace  was  the  harem  or 
women's  apartment,  the  most  securely  guarded 
portion  of  Eastern  houses ;  but  Gesenius  (Lex. )  says, 
'None  of  the  ancients  rendered  the  word  "women's 
apartment,"  as  very  many  of  late  have  done,  after 
J.  D.  Michaelis,' and  gives  the  meaning  as 'fortress,' 
'palace'  (so  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.,  and  Siegfried-Stade). 
The  harem  of  the  king  of  Persia  is  spoken  of  in 
Est  2^,  and  also  the  charaljerlain,  keeper  of  the 
women.  It  is  also  probable  that  king  Solomon, 
after  his  foreign  marriages,  kept  a  harem  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  this  was  not  part  of  the  life  of  the 
Hebrews.  And  the  customs  of  Moslems  regarding 
the  seclusion  of  women  can  throw  little  light  upon 
the  customs  of  people  among  whom  the  sexes  were 
on  almost  equal  t«rms. 

The  doors  of  the  inner  court  are  not  usually 
furnished  M-ith  locks  and  bolts,  and  a  curtain  is 
often  all  that  separates  it  from  the  outer  court,  the 
idea  being  that  all  is  private  within  the  outer  gate 
or  outer  court  (Dt  24'^  Ac  lOi"  12P). 

The  upper  rooms  of  the  house  are  called  the 
'dliyak,  which  is  also  the  Hebrew  word  (.i;^i:)  for 
upper  chamber.  Thomson  (Land  and  the  Book,  i. 
235)  states  that  in  northern  Syria  this  is  the 
most  desirable  part  of  the  establishment,  is  best 
fitted  up,  and  is  still  given  to  guests  who  are  to 
l)e  treated  with  honour.  The  women  and  ser\ants 
live  below,  and  their  apartment  is  called  'nrdiyeh, 
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or  ground  floor  ;  in  common  parlance  beit,  or  houBe. 
Every  respectable  dwelling  has  both  winter  and 
summer  house,  beit  shataicy  and  beit  seify.  If 
these  are  on  the  same  floor,  then  the  exterior  and 
airy  apartment  is  the  summer-house,  and  that  for 
winter  is  the  interior  and  more  sheltered  room 
(2  K  410,  Jer  36-,  Am  3" ;  see  Driver's  note).  In 
the  Lebanon  the  upper  rooms  are  psed  in  summer 
and  the  lower  rooms  in  winter.  In  some  parts  of 
the  countrj'  where  the  cold  in  winter  is  severe, 
vaults  under  ground  are  used  during  the  cold 
weather.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  roof  of  the 
house,  the  '  housetop,'  see  Roof. 

The  only  mention  of  cooking-places  is  in  Ezk  46^ 
(the  temple).  The  kitchens  would  probably,  as  with 
the  Romans  and  Greeks,  have  had  a  hearth,  with 
stone  divi-sions  for  resting  the  pots  on.  There  were 
no  other  fireplaces  (Jer  36-  RV).  It  is  supposed  that 
there  were  no  chimneys,  but  a  smoke-hole  is  spoken 
of  (Hos  13^,-  see  Window),  and  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  smoke  could  be  got  rid  of  in  two- 
storeyed  buildings  without  chimneys  of  some  kind. 

Leprosy  of  houses  (Lv  14**-**) 'is  described  by 
Gesenius  as  probably  a  nitrous  scab ;  Thomson 
(Land  and  Book,  ii.  518)  alludes  to  leprosy  in  gar- 
ments and  in  buildings  as  phenomena  not  only 
unknoMTi,  but  utterly  unintelligible  at  this  day. 

In  considering  the  household  arrangements  of 
the  Hebrews,  the  gradual  advance  of  civilization 
and  luxury  mxist  not  be  forgotten,  and  the  proba- 
bility that  even  the  rich  in  early  days  lived  with 
a  roughness  of  surroundings  which  would  be  con- 
sidered as  squalor  in  later  days.  The  influence 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  on  the  customs  of 
Palestine  and  the  East  has  also  to  be  considered. 
In  the  very  earliest  days  of  the  entrj'  of  the 
Hebrews  into  the  Promised  Land,  the  Philistines 
from  Caphtor  (which  is  generally  identified  with 
Crete)  were  in  possession  of  the  lowlands  of  Judah  ; 
from  B.C.  332  to  B.C.  63  Palestine  was  more  or  less 
directly  under  Greek  influence,  and  from  the  latter 
date  for  many  centuries  it  was  directly  under 
Roman  influence.  The  customs  of  the  people  have 
therefore  been  influenced  by  Egypt,  Assyria,  Syria, 
Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome ;  and  though  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor  may  have  been  little  atiected  by  these 
influences,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  of  the 
rich  would  have  reflected  the  feelings  of  the  masters 
of  the  day.  '  How  apt  we  all  are  to  look  at  the 
manners  of  ancient  times  through  the  false  medium 
of  our  everyday  associations  I  How  difficult  it  is 
to  strip  our  thoughts  of  their  modem  garb,  and  to 
escape  from  the  thick  atmosphere  of  prejudice  in 
which  custom  and  habit  have  enveloi>ed  us  !  and 
yet,  unless  we  take  a  comprehensive  and  extended 
view  of  the  objects  of  archjeological  speculation, 
unless  we  can  look  upon  ancient  customs  with  the 
eyes  of  the  ancients,  unless  we  can  transport 
ourselves  in  the  spirit  to  other  lands  and  other 
times,  and  sun  ourselves  in  the  clear  light  of  by- 
gone days,  all  our  conception  of  what  was  done 
by  the  men  who  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  must 
be  dim,  uncertain,  and  unsatisfactory,  and  all  our 
reproductions  as  soulless  and  uninstructive  as  the 
scattered  fragments  of  a  broken  statue '  (Niebuhr, 
Kleine  Schriften,  p.  92). 

Chamber  (bed-,  guest-,  inner,  upper). — When  a 
particular  apartment  of  a  house  is  alluded  to,  the 
word  'chamber,'  'parlour,'  or  'closet'  is  generally 
used  in  AV,  the  word  '  room '  being  used  in  a 
general  sense,  '  Is  there  room  in  thy  father's 
house  for  us  ? '  '  We  have  room  to  lodge  in '  (Gn 
24^).  except  in  three  instances  in  the  NT  (Mk  14**, 
Lk  2212,  Ac  l^^). 

The  word  'closet'  occurs  only  once  in  the  OT 
(Jl  2*^),  where  it  is  used  for  the  nuptial  tent  (see 
Driver,  ad  loc.),  as  is  the  word  '  chamber "  in  Ps  19*. 
It  is  used  twice  in  NT,  where  it  represents  Taatlor, 
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'store-house'  or  'closet'  (Mt  6«,  Lk  l^").  The 
word  'parlour'  is  used  only  three  times.  In 
Jg  3^'*  the  summer  parlour  (t^i^h)  of  Eglon  means 
the  roof-c/uimber,  raised  above  the  flat  roof  at  one 
corner  or  upon  a  tower-like  annexe  to  the  building 
(Moore).  In  1  Ch  28"  IIV  'the  inner  chambers' 
(0170)  is  tr"*  'inner  parlour'  in  AV.  In  I  S  9-'^ 
'  parlour  '  is  used  for  nj^f*'?,  which  signilies  a  room  in 
•wliich  the  sacrificial  meals  were  held  (see  Driver, 
ad  loc).     In  ItV  it  is  tr''  '  guest-chamber.* 

There  are  thus  only  three  Hebrew  words  used  in 
connexion  witli  chambers  of  houses.  1.  Tin  a 
chamber :  Job  9"  37"  iiroOriKri,  cubicidum  ;  inner 
chamber  :  Gn  433",  1  K  2CP  22^,  2  K  9^  1  Ch  28'», 
2  Ch  18-« ;  bed-chamber  :  2  S  4^  IS^",  2  K  6^  2  Ch 
22",  Ec  10-" ;  women's  apartment :  Ca  I*  3* ; 
bridal-chamber:  Jg  15'  I6^  Jl  2'«  (chamber); 
store-house :  Pr  24^. 

2.  ri'h'j  {vTTffx^ov,  coenaculuni),  an  upper  chamber 
on  the  roof  of  a  house :  Jg  ?i^-  (Eglon),  2  K  P 
(Ahaziah),  4"  (Elisha),  23i3  (Ahaz). 

3.  njy^  (\ar(iXi'/to,  triclinium),  a  sacrificial  dining- 
room  :  1  S  9"  ;  used  in  later  times  for  the  chambers 
in  the  Temple  Court  in  which  the  priests  lived : 
Jer  352-  *,  Ezk  40"  etc. 

In  the  smaller  houses  there  were  probably  no 
bedrooms,  and  in  houses  generally  all  rooms  could 
be  used  for  sleeping  in,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present 
day  ;  but  the  inner  chambers  api)ear  to  have  been 
more  particularly  set  apart  for  sleeping,  or  were 
used  as  closets  in  which  the  bedding  was  kept 
(2S  4P,  Ec  10^'«;  Jo.s.  Ant.  XII.  iv.  11  ;  2K  11-). 
The  furniture  of  a  chamber  for  sleeping  in  is  given 
(2  K  4'**)  as  '  a  bed,  and  a  table,  and  a  stool,  and  a 
candlestick '  ;  its  position  in  a  retired  portion  of 
the  house  is  indicated  in  Ex  8^  2  K  6'-,  and  other 
passages.  Joash  and  his  nurse  were  hidden  in  a 
chamber  for  the  beds  (2  K  IP,  2  Ch  22"),  probably 
a  closet  for  the  bedding.  In  the  poorer  class  of 
houses  the  place  set  apart  for  laying  down  the 
beds  was  often  merely  a  portion  of  the  common 
room  devoted  to  daily  avocations,  with  the  floor 
somewhat  raised,  or  else  a  room  in  which  the 
family  all  slept  together  (Lk  IP).  The  constant 
reference  to  chambers  for  withdrawing  to  and 
inner  chambers  among  all  classes,  shows  that  it 
was  usual  to  have  more  than  one  room  in  the 
house,  except  with  the  very  poor.  Houses  Avere 
often  two  storeys  in  height,  and  the  upper  chamber 
ox'Alitjah  was  used  for  withdrawing  to  or  sleeping 
in  (Jg  320,  2K  4").  The  chamber  from  Avhich 
Ahaziah  fell  through  the  lattice  was  of  this 
nature.  Altars  appear  to  have  been  erected  in 
these  upper  chambers  on  the  roof  (2  K  23'^). 

Doorway  (nng  'opening,'  'entrance').  Door 
(n^^). — The  doorway  of  the  house  diflers  from  the 
gate  of  the  city  (lys',  irv\-q,  porta)  in  that  the  first 
was  for  private  and  the  latter  for  public  purposes. 
When  n^-n  is  used  of  the  gate  of  a  city,  it  appears 
to  difler  from  '\w,  which  denotes  the  whole  struc- 
ture, including  posts,  open  space,  etc.,  in  being 
restricted  to  the  actual  door  which  swings  on  its 
hinges  (Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.). 

The  doorway  consisted  of  three  parts:  —  The 
threshold  or  sill  (ic,  which  is  used  in  some  cases 
for  door,  2  K  12'-'  22*,  Jer  35*),  the  two  side  posts 
(niinc),  and  the  lintel  (VP??),  Ex  12'''-.  The  door 
itself  was  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  according  to 
circumstances.  Wooden  and  metal  doors  have 
disappeared ;  but  in  Asia  Minor,  and  east  of  the 
Lake  of  Gennesaret,  stone  doors  exist  to  the 
pre.sent  day  in  situ,  the  stone  hinges  resting  in 
the  sockets  (Burckhardt,  Si/ria,  p.  58). 

These  doors  were  often  made  with  two  leaves, 
and  had  bolts  and  bars  ( Jg  3=«  16^,  Neh  3»  7»,  Ca  5«). 
See  Bar,  Bolt,  Key. 

The  doorways  were  often  highly  ornamented 
and  enriched  with  tracery  (Is  54^'',  Kev  2P>),  and 


inscribed  with  sentences  of  Scri[iture  in  accordance 
with  the  Mosaic  Law,  '  Thou  shalt  write  them  upon 
the  posts  of  thy  house,  and  on  thy  gates'  (Dt  6' 
H''*').  In  Moslem  countries  the  same  practice 
exists  at  the  present  day.  The  mfzuzAh,  the 
distinctive  mark  of  a  Hebrew  habitation,  is  a  kind 
of  amulet  like  the  phylacteries,  and  consists  of  a 
tube  of  vellum,  inside  of  which  are  scrolls  with 
various  scriptural  texts.  These  at  the  present  day 
are  hung  up  inside  the  doorway  on  the  doorpost. 
Inside  the  uoorwav  was  a  bench  for  the  doorkeeper 
and  servants,  and  there  the  master  of  the  house 
sat  and  transacted  business. 

The  door  could  be  broken  in  readily.  '  They 
pressed,  and  came  near  to  break  the  door '  (Gn  19"). 
The  willing  bondman  was  received  into  the  house- 
hold by  having  his  ear  thrust  through  with  an  awl 
into  the  door  (Ex  21",  Dt  15").  The  inner  chamber 
in  Amnon's  house  had  a  door  with  a  bolt  (2  S  13"). 

Bar  (n'i5). — (l)  A  cross-beam,  a  bar  which  was 
passed  from  one  side  to  the  other  through  the 
rings  of  the  several  boards  of  the  holy  tabernacle, 
which  were  thus  held  together  (Ex  26'»'-  35"  363"-, 
Nu  3^"  4^').  (2)  A  bolt  or  bar  for  shutting  a  door 
of  a  gate  or  house. 

The  bar  was  used  principally  at  night  time 
(Neh  7^,  Eev  21^),  as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  to 
keep  the  door  closed.  It  was  made  of  wood  or 
iron  (Is  45^),  and  was  inserted  into  .sockets  in  the 
gateposts  or  doorway  of  houses  (Ovid,  Amor.  i.  6). 
The  door  could  not  be  opened  until  the  bar  was 
removed.  Chamber  doors  were  sometimes  barred 
as  well  as  bolted  (2  S  13"  ;  p:urip.  Orest.  154  b). 
The  first  mention  of  the  use  of  bars  with  gates  is 
in  the  account  of  the  taking  of  the  cities  of  Og 
king  of  Baslian  by  Moses  (Dt  3').  Samson  carried 
away  the  gates  of  Gaza,  posts,  bars,  and  all  (Jg 
16^).  In  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes,  both  bars  and  bolts  of 
the  gates  of  the  city  are  mentioned  (Neh  3''-). 

In  the  Bible,  bars  are  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  city  gates  only,  and  not  with  reference  to 
houses.  In  Jon  2"  the  term  is  \ised  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense. — '  The  bars  of  the  earth  '  (pictured 
as  a  house  out  of  which  Jonah  is  shut — Oxf.  Heb. 
Lex.).  The  gates  of  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  and 
other  walled  cities  in  the  East  are  closed  at  night 
and  barred. 

Bolt  or  lock  ('71JJP,  from  the  root  '?!'},  to  fasten 
with  a  bolt,  or  to  bind  sandals  to  the  feet). — In 
Dt  33-*  this  word  (in  the  form  '?yp)  is  given  as 
'  bars '  (RV)  or  '  shoes '  ( AV,  RVm),  KkeWpov,  sera. 
The  idea  of  binding  and  loosing  with  a  key  appears 
in  Mt  16"*  '  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven ;  and 
whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven.' 

The  bolt  or  lock  is  referred  to  in  connexion  with 
the  doors  both  of  city  gates  and  of  houses  ;  but  in 
the  two  instances  in  which  the  Heb.  word  is  tf* 
'lock'  in  AV,  it  is  given  as  'bolt'  in  RV  (Ca  5*, 
Neh  3*'-).  It  does  not  appear  that  city  gates  and 
palaces  which  had  both  bars  and  lx)lts  would  require 
the  bolt  to  be  opened  Avith  a  key,  both  because 
they  Avere  not  opened  from  the  outside,  and  because 
guards  Avere  present  to  protect  them  from  being 
opened  by  unauthorized  persons  (Neh  3"-  7*). 

The  bolt  Avas  shot  into  a  socket  made  to  receive 
it  in  the  threshold  on  the  inside  of  a  gate  or  door- 
Avay.  In  the  Pompeian  doorways  two  holes  in  the 
sill  correspond  to  trie  tAvo  bolts  of  the  leaves  of  the 
doors  (Gell,  Pompeiana,  2  ser.  a'oI.  i.  p.  167) ;  in 
doorways  Avith  a  single  leaf  the  bolt  would  shoot 
into  a  socket  in  the  doorpost.  In  the  Odyssey 
(i.  442,  iv.  802,  xxi.  6,  46-50)  the  door  Avas  drawn  to 
Avith  a  silver  ring  and  the  bolt  fastened  Avith  a  thong ; 
to  open  the  door  from  the  outside  the  thong  of  the 
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ring  was  loosed,  and  tlie  '  well  bent  key '  (of  brass 
with  an  ivory  handle)  was  put  in,  and  by  means  of 
it  the  bolt  was  struck  back.  By  degrees  improve- 
ments were  made  in  bolts  until  locks  and  keys 
of  very  advanced  design  came  into  existence, 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  Jg  3^-  an 
account  is  given  of  a  door  which  could  be  locked 
by  means  of  a  key  from  inside  or  outside.  Ehud 
locked  the  doors  of  Eglon's  summer  parlour,  and 
Eglon's  servants,  after  waiting  for  their  master  to 
open  the  doors  from  the  inside,  took  a  key  and 
opened  them  from  the  outside.  In  Ca  5*-  *  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  hole  in  the  door  through  which 
the  hand  was  put  in  with  the  key  in  withdra^ving 
the  bolt ;  the  handles  of  the  lock  ( AV)  or  bolt  (RV) 
are  also  mentioned.  '  My  beloved  put  in  his  hand 
by  the  hole  in  the  door.'  In  Dt  33^  bars  or  bolts 
are  spoken  of  as  of  iron  and  brass.  Reference  to 
the  bolting  of  an  inner  chamber  is  made  in  the 
account  of  Amnon  and  Tamar  (2  S  IS^'*-).  Ancient 
Eg^-ptian  doors,  with  two  leaves,  had  central  bolts 
and  bars  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  i.  15). 

Key  ("BE?,  from  the  root  nra,  '  open,'  /tX«'r,  elavis). 
This  instrument  to  open  a  lock  or  withdraw  a  bolt 
is  mentioned  only  once  in  its  literal  sense  (Jg  3^*-). 
In  other  instances  the  term  is  used  figuratively 
(Is  2-2-,  Lk  IP-,  Mt  16^*)  as  a  symbol  to  denote 
power  and  authority  delegated  to  a  steward, 
chamberlain,  or  minister,  '  And  the  key  of  the 
house  of  David  wiU  I  lay  upon  his  shoulder ;  and 
he  shall  open  and  none  shall  shut :  and  he  shall 
shut  and  none  shall  open.'  Merchants  and  others 
at  the  present  day  in  Palestine  and  Egypt  are 
accustomed  to  carry  large  keys  of  wood  or  iron 
over  their  shoulders,  if  too  long  to  hang  at  the 
girdle.  Thomson  (Land  and  the  Book,  i.  493) 
mentions  the  enormous  wooden  keys  used  in 
Palestine  ;  in  some  cases  almost  a  load  to  carry. 

The  lock  or  bolt  for  magazines,  houses,  and 
garden  gates  is  made  of  wood  and  hollowed  out, 
about  2  ft.  long  for  a  gate  and  6  to  9  in. 
long  for  a  chamber  door.  It  slides  through  a 
groove  in  a  piece  of  wootl  attached  to  the  door,  and 
shoots  into  a  socket  in  the  doorpost  or  sill.  When 
the  bolt  is  shot,  some  pins  in  the  groove  drop  into 
corresponding  holes  in  the  bolt,  and  it  cannot  be 
withdra^xTi  without  an  instrument  to  force  up  these 
pins  out  of  the  holes  and  pull  the  bolt  back.  This 
instrument  is  called  the  key,  and  consists  of  a  piece 
of  wood  furnished  ^-iih.  a  number  of  pins  in  exactly 
the  same  position  (reversed).  It  is  introduced 
into  the  hollow  bolt,  and,  raising  the  groove  pins, 
it  draws  back  the  bolt.  Unless  these  pins  exactly 
fit,  the  bolt  cannot  be  released  (Lane,  Mod. 
Eg.  i.  42). 

In  some  cases  doors  were  sealed  with  clay. 
Job  38^*  '  It  is  changed  as  clay  under  the  seal.'  At 
Athens  a  jealous  husband  sometimes  sealed  the 
door  of  the  woman's  apartment  (Aristoph.  Thesm. 
422).  The  king  sealed  with  his  own  signet  the 
stone  brought  to  the  den  of  lions  into  which  Daniel 
was  cast  (Dn  6*").  The  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  was 
made  sure  by  sealing  the  stone  at  the  door 
<Mt  27«). 

Hinge  (t?). — In  early  days  doors  were  poised, 
not  hung,  on  hinges  (Pr  26") ;  that  is  to  say,  hinges 
were  door-pivots  let  into  sockets  in  the  threshold 
and  lintel  on  which  the  door  swung.  Remains  of 
stone  doors  with  the  hinges  or  pivots  attached  are 
found  in  various  parts  of  Syria  and  Egypt  and  Asia 
Minor. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  used  hinges  for  doors 
like  those  now  in  use  in  Europe ;  four  hinges  of 
bronze  are  presened  in  the  British  Museum. 

Knock  (PC;). —There  is  no  mention  of  a  knocker 
having  been  affixed  to  doors,  as  with  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  In  Jg  19^  the  word  (D'psiirt?)  is  used 
of  beating  violently  (till  they  were  tired)  against 


a  door.  In  Ca  5^  we  hear  of  the  beloved  knocking 
(PS'!?)  at  the  door.  At  the  present  day  one  stands 
on  tJie  outside  of  the  house  and  knocks,  and  calls 
loudly  (Mt  V,  Lk  12»  13».  Ac  12",  Rev  3»). 

Window  (ji^,  tff/Mv).— The  Hebrew  word  is  de- 
rived from  the  root  '>V7  '  pierce.'  This  word  appears 
to  be  used  generally  where  the  i»-indow8  of  nouses 
are  referred  to,  which  originally  were  but  openings 
pierced  in  the  walls,  without  snntters.  The  word 
casement  in  Pr  7^  (AV)  appears  as  lattice  in 
RV,  being  the  tr"  of  'eshndb.  The  windows  in 
Daniel's  chamber,  open  towards  Jerusalem  (Dn  6" 
[Heb.  ^^],  represent  an  Aram,  word  (p5)  whose 
derivation  is  quite  uncertain  (the  root  mz  means 
to  burn).  The  words  (.i^r->K  njor)  tr*  '  light  over 
against  light'  (1  K  T***)  are  derived  from  rtjn  '  see.' 
The  meaning  of  d'?^  and  ig?'  in  same  verses  ti^ 
'  windows '  in  AV  is  uncertain.  There  are  three 
words  signifying  '  lattice-'  or  '  net-work '  filling  up 
the  aperture  of  a  window.  1.  "?■«.  It  is  used  to 
denote  the  smoke-hole  of  a  room  (Hos  13*) ;  the 
windows  of  a  dove-cote  (Is  60*) ;  and  the  aperture 
of  the  window  as  being  closed  with  lattice-work  and 
not  with  glass.  It  is  also  used  for  the  '  windows 
of  heaven '  (Gn  7"  S\  2  K  7-  "*,  Is  24i8,  Mai  3»). 
2.  criq  (Aram.)  lattice- work  or  net-work  of  a 
window,  Ca  2*  (only),  '  He  glanceth  through  the 
^\Tndows.'  3.  aiv'K  (of  doubtful  etvm.  sj-nonymous 
with  ji>n),  lattice  through  whic"b  the  cold  air 
passes  (?).  Jg  5*  '  The  mother  of  Sisera  looked 
down  (see  Moore)  through  the  lattice';  Pr  7* 
'In  at  the  window  of  my  house  I  looked  forth 
through  my  casement'  ('lattice'  RV)  [all]. 

There  is  another  word  tr^  '  lattice,' — njjr,  lattice- 
or  net-work,  which  is  principally  used  with  refer- 
ence to  the  lattice-  or  net-work  surrounding  the 
capitals  of  the  columns  (1  K  7^^),  but  it  is  also 
used  for  the  lattice  or  balustrade  in  the  upper 
chamber  of  Ahaziah  in  Samaria  through  which  he 
fell;  this  word  has  probably  no  connexion  with 
window. 

At  the  present  time  in  Eastern  towns  there  is 
usually  a  large  window  prominently  projecting 
over  the  doorway  into  the  street,  and  fitted  Avith 
lattice-work,  which  is  opened  only  upon  the 
occasion  of  high  ceremonies.  It  is  probable  that 
in  early  days  also  one  or  perhaps  more  windows  of 
the  palaces  and  larger  houses  opened  into  the 
street,  as  there  is  constant  reference  to  windows 
opening  into  the  street  or  into  the  city  wall.  In 
the  houses  of  the  poorer  classes,  however,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  windows  existed,  and  what 
did  exist  were  only  apertures  to  admit  light  and  let 
out  the  smoke.  At  the  present  day  in  the  bouses 
in  the  Lebanon  the  walls  of  the  rooms  are  per- 
forated with  small  openings  (in  addition  to  the 
windows),  which  let  in  light  and  air.  Where  there 
are  courts,  however,  there  are  windows  opening 
inwards.  ,Ajnong  the  Greeks,  windows  were  not 
uncommon  (Aristoph.  The-^m.  797).  The  Romans 
had  few  windows,  the  bedrooms  being  lighted 
from  the  principal  apartments,  and  the  rooms  on 
the  npper  floor  only  being  lighted  from  the  street 
(Juv.  iii.  270).  In  Pompeii  it  can  be  seen  how 
very  few  houses  have  windows  opening  on  to  the 
streets,  and  even  in  these  eases  the  sUls  of  the 
windows  are  over  6  ft.  above  the  footway,  and 
are  verv  small,  about  3  ft.  by  2  ft. 

The  dL*coveries  at  Pompeii  prove  that  glass  was 
used  for  windows  under  the  early  emperors,  as 
glass  windows  have  been  found  in  several  of  the 
houses ;  glass  may  therefore  have  been  in  use  in 
Palestine  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  at  an  earlier 
date.  Pliny  (c.  70  A.D.,  HN  xxxAi.  45)  states  that 
windows  were  made  of  mica,  from  cormtries  near 
Palestine,  ^iz.  Cj-prus  and  Cappadocia. 

The  references  m  the  Bible  to  M-indows  to  look 
out  from  are  almost  all  in  connexion  with  palaces. 
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'  Abimelech  kin*;  of  the  Philistines  looked  out  at  a 
window'  (Gn  26").  Tlie  mother  of  Sisera  looked 
forth  tlirough  a  window  (Jg  5^).  '  Michal  tlie 
daughter  of  Saul  looked  out  at  the  window' 
(2  S  6'").  '  Jezebel  looked  out  at  the  window ' 
(2  K  (P).  In  the  following  cases,  however,  there 
are  windows  in  houses  of  the  less  opulent  classes — 
Kahab  the  harlot  let  the  spies  down  through  a 
window  on  the  town  wall  of  Jericho  (Jos  2'') ; 
Elisha  when  sick  in  liis  own  house  directed  king 
Joash  to  'open  the  window  eastward'  (2  K  13'^); 
St.  Paul  at  Damascus  was  let  down  by  the  wall  in 
a  basket  through  a  window  (2  Co  11^) ;  Eutychus, 
asleep  on  the  window-seat  of  an  upper  chamber  at 
Troas,  fell  down  from  the  third  storey,  diro  roO 
rpiffT^yov  (Ac  20").  Windows  are  spoken  of  (Jer 
22'*)  in  conne.\ion  with  a  wide  house  and  spacious 
chambers,  ceiled  with  cedar  and  painted  with 
vermilion.  It  is  threatened  (Jl  2»)  that  locusts 
shall  enter  in  at  the  windows  like  a  thief.  The 
pelican  and  the  porcupine  singing  in  the  windows 
IS  a  sign  of  desolation  (Zeph  2'*). 

Literature.— The  Heh.  Archceologies  of  Keil,  Benzinger,  and 
Nowack;  Edersheim,  Sketches  of  Jetvinh  Social  Life,  93-96; 
Erman,  Life  in  Ancient  t'ljypt,  167-199 ;  Tristram,  Eastern 
CvgtoTM  in  Bible  Lands,  C9-88  ;  Trumbull,  Threshold  Covenant 

(Index).  C.  Warren. 

HOW. — 1.  How  is  sometimes  used  for  '  that,' 
introducing  a  dependent  sentence  which  states  a 
fact,  without  reference  to  the  manner  of  it.  Thus 
1  S  2"  (RV  '  how  that'),  1  Ch  18"  '  Now  when  Tou 
king  of  Hamath  heard  how  David  had  smitten  all 
the  host  of  Hadarezer  king  of  Zobah  '  (RV  '  that ') ; 
especially  in  NT  (Gr.  6ti),  Lk  P"*  21' ('And  as  some 
spake  of  the  temple,  how  it  was  adorned  with 
goodly  stones  and  gifts'),  Jn  4^  12i9  W«,  Ac  14^7 
('  they  rehearsed  all  that  God  had  done  with  them, 
and  how  he  had  opened  the  door  of  faith  unto  the 
Gentiles,'  RV  '  how  that '),  2(fi\  Gal  4",  Philem  ^\ 
Ja  2'^  ('Seest  thou  how  faith  wrought  with  his 
works,'  RV  '  Thou  seest  that').  Rev  2^.  Cf.  Shaks. 
Tit.  Andron.  II.  iii.  207— 

'  Now  will  I  fetch  the  king  to  find  them  here, 
That  he  thereby  may  give  a  likelj'  guess 
How  these  were  they  that  made  away  his  brother.' 

2.  Still  more  frequently  we  find  '  how  that ' 
where  mod.  usage  would  use  '  that '  alone.  Ex  9'^ 
'  that  thou  mavest  know  how  that  the  earth  is  the 
Lord's'  ('?,  RV  '  that'),  10'^  Dt  P\  Jos  9^*,  Ru  1«, 

1  S  24i«-i8,  2  S  1819,  1  K  53,  2  K  92*  etc.,  and  esp.  in 
NT  (again  for  &n).  The  older  versions  have  this 
form  yet  oftener,  as  in  Tiiidale,  Gn  '20^*  '  This 
kyndnesse  shalt  thou  shewe  unto  me  in  all  places 
wliere  we  come,  that  thou  saye  of  me,  how  that  I 
am  thy  brotlier'  ;  Mt  6'^  '  that  it  api)ere  not  unto 
men  howe  that  thou  fastest ' ;  Jn  9'*  '  But  the 
J  ewes  dyd  not  beleue  of  the  felowe,  how  that  he 
was  Idynde  and  receaved  his  syght.' 

Howbeit  (  =  nevertheless,  notwithstanding)  is 
common.  In  writers  of  the  period  '  howbeit ' 
sometimes  stands  for  '  notwithstanding  that,' 
'although,'  as  Melvill,  Diary,  p.  371,  'the  King 
sattelit  and  dimitted  us  pleasandlie,  with  many 
attestationes  that  he  knew  nocht  of  the  Papist 
Lords'  hom-coming  till  they  war  in  the  countiey  ; 
and  whowbeit  the  esteates  had  licenced  them  to 
mak  thair  oH'ers,  they  sould  nocht  be  receaved  till 
they  tham  selves  war  furthe  of  the  countrey  again.' 

Howsoever  is  once  found  with  its  parts  separated, 

2  S  24''  '  how  many  soever  they  be.'  Cf.  Knox, 
Hist.  p.  30,  '  how  suspitious  and  infamous  so  ever 
they  were.'  Howsoever  means  either  '  in  whatever 
way,'  Zeph  3''  '  howsoever  1  punished  them  ' ;  or 
'  come  what  may '  (rather  more  than  '  nevertheless ') 
Jg  19-'',  2  S  18-'2-  23.  J.  Hastincs. 

HOZAI  ('I'm)  is  given  as  a  prop,  name  in  RV  of 


2  Ch  3319,  where  AV  and  RVm  give  'the  seers.' 
AVm  has  Hosai,  LXX  tC>v  bpuvruv.  The  latter 
may  have  read  D'linn,  which  appears  to  l)e  supported 
also  })y  the  Syriac.  If  we  retain  the  MT,  the  tr.  of 
RV'  seems  the  only  defensible  one  ;  but  perhajjs  the 
original  reading  was  vjin  '  his  seers '  (so  Kittel  in 
Haupt,  arf /oc).  J.  A.  Selbie. 

HUCKSTER.  —  Huckster  is  properly  the  fem. 
of  '  hawker,'  but  the  distinction  between  the 
Anglo-Sax.  fem.  termination  -ster  and  the  masc. 
term,  -er  was  early  obliterated.  The  root  of  the 
word  is  held  by  Skeat  to  be  Du.  huckcn,  to  stoop 
(under  a  load).  The  huck.ster  has  always  been 
distinguished  from  the  merchant  as  a  retailer  of 
small  wares,  a  pedlar ;  and  the  word  has  from 
very  early  times  carried  a  certain  opprobrium. 
Thus  Sir  T.  Moore,  Workes,  p.  1304,  '  To  shewe 
him  selfe  a  substanciall  merchaunt  and  not  an 
hukster,  he  gently  let  them  have  it  even  at  their 
owne  price' ;  and  Glanvill,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing, 
l^ref.,  'Therefore  I  seek  no  applause  from  the 
di.sgrace  of  others,  nor  will  I  liuckster-like  dis- 
credit any  man's  ware,  to  recommend  mine  own.' 
The  word  occurs  in  Sir  2(5-9  ^^^d  in  the  heading  to 
the  chapter)  '  A  merchant  shall  hardly  keep  him- 
self from  doing  wrong  ;  and  an  huckster  shall  not 
be  freed  from  sin '  (K6.irri\o^,  which  occurs  elsewhere 
in  LXX  only  Is  P^,  and  not  at  all  in  NT,  though 
the  vb.  (caTTT^Xei^w  is  found  in  2  Co  2'^,  EV  '  corrupt,' 
RVm  '  make  merchandise  of).  Here  the  K(iir»;\oi 
stands  parallel  to  the  ifjuropo^,  and  the  charge  of 
not  being  without  sin  applies  equally  to  both. 
The  sentiment  is  in  accordance  with  Rabbinic 
notions.     See  Edersheim's  note.      J.  Hastings. 

HUKKOK  (\>'?T\). — A  place  near  Tabor  on  the 
west  of  Naphtali,  Jos  19**.  It  is  the  present 
village  YdMk  (but  see  Dillm.  Josua,  ad  loc),  near 
the  edge  of  the  plateau  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  between  Tabor  and  Hannathon,  marking 
the  border  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  Jos  19'*. 

Literature.— SJTP  vol.  i.  sh.  vi.  ;  Gu6rin,  GaliUe,  i.  354  ff.  ; 
Robinson,  BRP'i  iii.  81  f.  ;  Asher,  Benj.  of  Tudela,  ii.  421, 
where  R.  Parchi  locates  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Ilabakkuk 
at  Vdkak.  C.  R.  CONDER. 

HUKOK  ippn)  of  1  Ch  6^*  [Heb.«>]  is  a  textual 
error  for  Helkath  (which  see)  of  Jos  2P'. 

HUL  ('?'n). — The  eponym  of  an  Aramaean  tribe 
(Gn  10^)  wliose  location  is  quite  uncertain.  The 
various  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  establish 
its  identity  will  be  found  in  Dillmann,  who  does 
not  consider  that  any  of  them  has  been  successful. 

HULDAH  (nf^n  'weasel'  (?) ;  for  bearing  of  this 
name  on  Totem  theory,  see  (jlray,  Hcb.  Prop.  Nnme^, 
90,  101,  103). — A  prophetess  who  lived  during  the 
reign  of  Josiah.  All  we  know  concerning  her  is 
recorded  in  2  K  22"--'*  (reproduced  almost  verbatim 
in  2Ch  34^--28).  She  is  de.scribed  as  the  wife  of 
Shallum  '  the  keeper  of  the  wardrobe,'  who  dwelt 
in  tlie  second  quarter  (mishnch)  of  the  city.  See 
College.  In  spite  of  our  scanty  information,  she 
must  have  had  a  well-recognized  standing  as  a 
prophetess,  for  it  was  to  H.  that  the  messengers  of 
Josiah  betook  themselves  when  they  were  sent  to 
'inquire  of  the  Lord.'  The  king's  alarm  at  the 
contents  of  the  book  found  in  the  temple  by 
Hilkiah  was  only  partially  allayed  by  the  answer 
of  H.,  which  was  in  many  points  far  from  reassur- 
ing, although  Josiah  on  account  of  iiis  i)crsunal 
piety  was  to  escape  the  worst  of  the  coming  evils. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

HUMILITY  (.Tija,,  7-oir«»'o<^po<riV»7 ;  on  the  special 
Christian  sense  of  the  latter  and  on  its  relation  to 
irpa&rtj^,   see   Trench,    AT  Syn.^   142 If.).— In   one 
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aspect  the  whole  Bible  may  be  viewed  as  a  revela- 
tion of  the  character  of  God,  and  tlie  divine  love  of 
humility  is  a  feature  of  that  character  which  is 
traceable  throughout.  In  Ps  18"  113*  the  \'irtue 
of  humility  is  attributed  to  God  Himself,  who 
humbleth  Himself  to  behold  the  things  that  are  in 
heaven  and  earth  ;  and  recent  advances  in  our 
knowledge,  both  of  the  infinitely  great  in  heaven 
and  of  the  inlinitely  little  on  earth,  have  deepened 
our  wonder  at  God's  proWdence,  at  the  contrast  of 
His  greatness  and  His  minute  care  for  the  least  of 
His  works  (cf.  Mt  KP- »).    But,  after  all,  our  words 

*  great '  and  '  little '  can  have  no  direct  significance 
to  Him  who  is  absolute  and  eternal ;  and,  while 
in  men  different  qualities  often  stand  out  sharply 
distinct,  in  the  transparent  simplicity  of  the  divine 
character  we  at  once  see  through  the  humility  to 
the  love  which  underlies  it ;  so  that  on  both 
grounds  it  seems  unnatural  to  us  to  dwell  upon 
'  the  great  Grod's  great  humbleness,'  in  distinction 
from  the  love  that  moved  Him  to  create,  and  to 
deign  to  take  notice  of  that  which  He  created. 

But  when  we  turn  to  consider  the  Bible  record 
of  God's  dealings  with  the  moral  natures  of  men, 
there  is  scarcely  any  divine  characteristic  so 
marked  as  that  which  is  expressed  in  the  words, 
'Surely  he  scometh  the  scomers,  but  he  giveth 
grace  to  the  lowly'  (Pr  3»*=Ja  4«),  and  'Thus 
saith  the  high  and  loftv  One  that  inhabiteth  eter- 
nity, whose  name  is  lioly  :  I  dwell  in  the  high 
and  holy  place,  with  him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite 
and  humble  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the 
humble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite 
ones '  (Is  57^^).  From  Babel  (Gn  11*)  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Dn4*'-^),  from  the  song  of  Hannah  (1  S 
2*)  to  the  Magnificat  (Lk  1*^),  the  lessons  of  history 
and  the  insight  of  the  prophet  have  taught  that 

*  pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  an  haughty 
spirit  before  a  fall '  (Pr  16**),  while  '  blessed  are  the 
meek  :  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth '  (Ps  37'^= 
Mt  5').  Especially  is  the  duty  of  humility  enforced 
in  Ps  and  Pr  and  in  some  of  the  Prophets.  For 
though  God  is  known  to  bless  the  humble,  yet 
the  sense  of  His  special  favour  is  apt  to  beget 
pride,  and  therefore  the  Deuteronoraist  and  Ezekiel 
are  led  to  insist  on  the  utter  absence  of  merit  in 
Israel ;  and  to  explain  that  God's  choice  of  His  people 
was  not  determined  by  any  good  qualities  in  them 
on  which  they  should  pride  themselves  (Dt  V  8*'-  ^ 
9*"^  26^  32'**,  Ezk  16,  where  Jerus.  is  charged  with 
having  used  God's  gifts  to  minister  to  her  own 
vanity,  cf .  Ro  1 P"'**) ;  while  Amos  protests  that 
other  races  besides  the  children  of  Israel  are 
equally  the  objects  of  God's  providence,  Q'"^". 

So  far,  the  Bible  idea  might  not  seem  to  be  very 
far  removed  from  the  familiar  conception  of  Hero- 
dotus and  the  Greek  tragedians,  that  (rod  looks 
askance  as  Asith  envy  on  human  presumption,  and 
even  on  innocent  success.  Yet  the  Bible  at  least 
dwells  rather  on  God's  love  of  the  lowly  than  on 
His  hatred  of  the  proud,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  His 
displeasure  at  mere  prosperity.  But  our  sense  of 
the  contrast  between  the  Greek  idea  and  that  of 
the  Bible  will  be  deepened  if  we  consider  the 
relations  of  humility  to  other  virtues. 

(1)  Humility  towards  God  is  based  on  truth.  It 
is  the  simple  recognition  of  facts  as  they  really  are 
— see  Ro  12^.  No  man  can  dare  to  boast  before 
God  (Ps  I43-,  1  Co  1=*),  and  whatever  of  merit  or 
success  he  has  he  owes  to  (Sod's  bounty  (I  Co 
4").  Hence  walking  humbly  with  (Sod  is  put  by 
Micah  (6*)  as  a  climax  after  doing  justly  and  loving 
mercy.  Pride  comes  from  forgetting  God  and  form- 
ing false  judgments  on  oneself  or  others  from  the 
worlds  standpoint,  e.g.  Dt  S^'- »»,  Is  lO'--'*,  Lk  ll^o 
18'*"",  2  Co  lO^-.  (2)  From  man's  dependence  upon 
God  follows  the  principle  that  there  can  be  no  true 
advance   without  readiness  to  receive  grace,   i.e. 


humility.  God  demands  of  man  that  he  should 
himibly  ask  for  help,  that  he  should  ojjen  his  mouth 
wide  that  God  may  fill  it.  St.  Paul  attributes  the 
Jews'  failure  to  their  not  subjecting  themselves  to 
this  condition  (Ro  IC).  Abraham  is  an  example  of 
the  humility  whose  prayer  God  hears  (Gn  18=*'^""). 
(3)  As  sons  who  owe  all  to  their  Father,  men  are 
bound  to  obey,  and  humility  is  thus  closely  con- 
nectetl  with  obedience.  The  command  to  i>erform 
acts,  even  those  which  to  the  natural  man  seem 
foolish,  is  the  test  of  the  humility  and  faith  which 
God  \*ill  bless  :  thus  Naaman  (2  K  5").  Similarly, 
circumcision  is,  in  metaphor,  connected  with  humil- 
ity (Lv  26«,  Dt  10'6  30«).  (4)  In  2  Ch  32-*  33" 
34"  repentance  and  conversion  are  identified  with 
humbling  oneself.  God  sends  chastisements  to 
humble  men  and  bring  them  to  a  better  mind 
(Ps  119^,  La  3"  .^J^'^  the  same  root  as  is  commonly 
used  for  humble);  but  man  can  refuse  to  learn  the 
lesson  (Ex  lO',  2  Ch  36^^  ").  Fasting  as  a  self- 
imposed  chastisement  is  often  connected  with 
humility  (I  K  21-'^-  ■»,  Ezr  8'^  etc.). 

Humility  as  regards  one's  fellow-men  fills  a  much 
smaller  space,  especially  in  OT,  than  humility  to- 
wards Gcod.  It  was  often  inculcated  by  Christ 
(Mt  W-*  20»-»)  ;  and  St.  Paul  connects  it  directly 
with  love  (1  Co  13*),  while  jealousy  and  envy, 
sins  •which  have  their  root  in  pride,  are  reckoned 
among  the  manifest  works  of  the  flesh  (Gal  5'^'-  ^'). 
So  in  Ph  2*'*  he  condemns  faction  and  vainglory, 
and  commends  the  'lowliness  of  mind'  in  which 
each  counts  '  other  better  than  himself  ;  not  looking 
each  of  you  to  his  own  things,  but  each  of  you  also 
to  the  things  of  others.'  Such  a  '  mind '  conforms 
to  the  pattern  of  the  humility  of  the  Son  of  Gtod, 
who  emptied  Himself  and  became  incarnate. 

We  can  only  touch  lightly  on  the  humility  of 
Christ,  which  was  shown  in  His  earthly  life  from 
beginning  to  end.  He  abhorred  not  the  Virgin's 
womb,  and  the  lowly  circumstances  of  His  birth 
have  ever  been  the  theme  of  Christian  artists  and 
poets.  The  humility  of  the  thirty  years'  subjec- 
tion to  His  parents,  and  of  the  three  years  of  un- 
ceasing toil,  privation,  and  opposition,  was  croAvned 
when  He  enuuretl  the  cross,  despising  shame  (He 
12"-).  We  may  notice  specially  His  praying  (Lk 
9^*  etc.).  His  admitting  weariness,  distress,  and 
pain  (Jn  4^,  Mk  14**,  Jn  19^),  and  the  solemn  words 
and  acts  by  which  He  inculcated  humility  ( Mt  1 1^ 
and  Jn  13'^"'®).  At  the  same  time.  He  a-sserted  His 
authority  {e.g.  to  forgive  sins,  to  judge  men,  to 
found  an  undying  Church)  ;  He  proclaimed  Him- 
self as  the  only  way  to  God,  etc.  ( Jn  14*) ;  He 
claimed  that  He  alone  knew  the  Father  of  right 
(Mt  11").  And  He  felt  and  expressed  burning 
indignation  at  bigotry,  hypocrisy,  and  blind  self- 
complacency.  St.  Paul  followed  His  example,  and 
in  him  too  we  see  that  humility  is  compatible  A\ith 
righteous  indignation,  and  even  ^vith  just  and  true 
self-assertion. 

It  is  worth  observing  also  that  St.  Peter,  who 
was  at  first  the  type  of  self-reliant  boldness  (Mt 
16-  26^®),  is  afterwards  particularly  careful  to 
dwell  on  the  need  of  humility  (1  P  2'^"-^  3*-* 
5=»-  '• «).  W.  O.  BtTRKOWS. 

HUMTAH  (nysn).— A  city  of  Judah,  noticed  next 
to  Hebron,  Jos  15**.     The  site  is  doubtful. 

HUNGER.— See  Food. 

HUNTI1I6  ("Px,  eyfxikw,  aypeiew,  venor,  eapio, 
capio  venaiione,  cajyio  prcedam,  '  to  hunt ' ;  T5,  -Tlj 
BrifM,  ffiipevfta,  iruTiTuriJiin,  venandi,  venatio,  eibaria, 
'  hunting,'  '  venison  '  ;  t^,  OJipevrfys,  venaior, 
'  himter '  ;  rt^r,  drjpiow,  especially  in  py  'wro,  TO) 
f^xn,  t6  dyjpiop  r^  yijs,  rb  dyjpiov  rh  iypiM',  bettia 
terrce,  agri,  etc.). 
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HUNTING 


HUSBANDRY 


When  the  earliest  extant  documents  originated, 
the  Israelites  had  not  only  passed  out  of,  out  had 
entirely  forgotten  that  Israel  ever  passed  through, 
that  stage  m  the  development  of  primitive  tribes 
at  which  men's  chief  business  and  resource  is 
huntin^jT.  Adam  (Gn  3")  and  Cain  (4'-')  cultivate 
the  soil,  and  Abel  is  a  shepherd  {ib.).  Israel, 
in  the  persons  of  Isaac  and  .Jacob,  is  contrasted 
with  the  liuntinj'  tribes,  Ishmael,  the  '  archer ' 
(Gn  21-"  E),  and  Esau,  the  'cunning  hunter' 
(Gn  25"  J)  ;  it  is  Nimrod,  the  founder  of  Assyria, 
who  is  'a  mighty  hunter  before  J"  '  (Gn  10*  1\). 
Hebrew,  however,  preserves  a  trace  of  the  hunting 
stage  of  primitive  society,  ni'x  zfddh,  by  ety- 
mologjjr  •  hunting '  or  '  game,'  and  so  used  m 
Kethibh  of  Gn  27^,  is  regularly  used  for  provision 
(Gn  42-">  etc.);  thus  suggesting  a  time  when 
game  was  the  ordinary  food. 

Moreover,  in  historic  times,  hunting  was  neither 
a  common  nor  a  favourite  occupation  in  Israel. 
The  account  of  Jacob  and  Esau  shows  that  the 
Israelites  were  not  addicted  to  hunting.  Other 
references  to  hunting  are  general  and  casual ;  no 
actual  hunt  is  ever  mentioned.  The  references  to 
lions,  leopards,  bears,  etc.  etc.,  and  the  lists  of 
clean  and  unclean  animals  (Dt  14),  show  that  both 
big  and  small  game  were  abundant.  But  the  only 
instances  we  meet  with  are  where  a  shepherd  or 
wayfarer  has  to  defend  himself  or  his  charge  ;  cf. 
the  supposed  fate  of  Joseph  (Gn  37^),  Samson  (Jg 
14«  15*),  David  (1  S  17=*^"^),  Benaiah  (2  S  232", 
apparently  something  more  than  an  act  of  self- 
defence),  the  unnamed  prophet  of  1  K  13^ ;  cf. 
also  Is  S^  31^  Am  312.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
allusions  in  Lv  17'^  1  S  26^  '  as  when  one  doth 
hunt  a  partridge  in  the  mountains,'  Job  10'^  38^® 
4r-*,  Pr  12''"  etc.  etc.,  show  that  the  Israelites 
were  familiar  with  hunting  ;  and  the  gazelle  ('5>') 
and  the  hart  {h'H)  are  referred  to  as  ordinary 
articles  of  diet  (Dt  12^'-  ~),  and  are  mentioned 
with  the  roebuck  (-neri:  I  K  4^)  as  part  of  the  pro- 
vision made  for  Solomon's  table.  Bows  and 
arrows  (Gn  27'),  slings  (1  S  H'*"),  nets  (Job  19^, 
Ps  9",  Is  51^  etc.),  snares  and  traps  (n?  Am  3^, 
epiD  Am  3"),  cf.  the  group  of  terms  in  Job  18^"^", 
were  used  to  catch  game,  especially  wUd  birds. 
Also  pits  (nns  Is  24*',  nng'  Ps  35^)  were  dug  as 
traps  for  larger  animals  ;  and  sometimes  a  net 
was  concealed  (Ps  35')  in  such  a  pit.  The  few 
references  to  hunting  furnish  us  with  names  of 
some  of  the  animals  hunted  and  instruments  used, 
but  afford  scarcely  any  data  as  to  details  in  the 
nature  of  the  instruments  or  the  methods  of 
hunting. 

The  comparative  indifference  of  the  Israelites  to 
hunting  is  the  more  striking  when  we  remember 
how  devoted  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  kings  and 
nobles  were  to  tlie  pursuit ;  their  monuments 
depict  many  hunting  scenes.  It  is  true  that  our 
Hebrew  documents  probably  come  from  the  central 
districts  at  a  time  when  they  were  too  densely 
populated  for  much  sport.  We  might  hear  more 
of  hunting  if  mc  had  earlier  writings  from  the 
frontier  lands  south  of  Judah  and  east  of  Jordan. 

In  the  Apocrypha  we  read  in  Sirach  of  a  decoy 
partridge  in  a  cage  (11^),  of  a  gazelle  taken  in  a 
snare  (27^),  and  of  the  use  of  game  for  food  (36**). 

Jos.  (Ant.  IV.  viii.  9)  refers  to  hunting  dogs, 
which  are  never  mentioned  in  OT,  and  tells  us 
that  Herod  the  Great  was  a  mighty  hunter  (Ant. 
XV.  vii.  7,  XVI.  X.  3;  BJl.  xxi.  13). 

NT  only  uses  a  few  metaphors  borrowed  from 
hunting  (e.g.  Lk  ll'^ .  e-npeZaan ;  Lk  2\^,  Ko  IP, 
1  Ti  37  6»,  2  Ti  2^8,  irayU  ;  Mt  22i«  irayiSevuv).  See, 
further.  Net,  Snare,  and  the  articles  on  animals. 

Literature.— Benzinper,  Heb.  Arch.  1894,  p.  204  f.;  Xowack, 
Lehrb.  der  Ueb.  Arch.  1894,  i.  221,  222. 

W.  H.  Bennett. 


HUPHAM   (D9?n,    LXX  omits),    Nu    26=«'.  —  See 

HUPPIM. 

HUPPAH  (npn  'canopy,'  'chamber'). — A  priest 
of  tiie  13tli  course,  1  Ch  24".    See  Genealogy. 

HUPPIM  (D'9n,  perh,  'coverings'). — The  head  of 
1? — ; — u^   t 1„    i.:„ :„„ * being 

am)  P. 


a  Benjamite  family,  his  precise  parentage 
obscure,  Gn  46-»  P,  1  Ch  7'"  ",  Nu  26»  (Huph 


HUR  (nin). — 1.  ("Up)  mentioned  with  Aaron  as 
the  companion  of  Moses  during  the  battle  between 
the  Israelites  under  Joshua  and  the  Amalekites 
(Ex  17"''*2).  He  was  also  with  Aaron  while  Moses 
ascended  Mt.  Sinai  (Ex  24i-';  all  E). 

2.  ("fip)  a  Judahite,  the  grandfather  of  Bezalel 
the  chief  artificer  of  the  Tal>emacle  (Ex  31-  = 
35*'  38-2 ;  all  P).  The  Chronicler  traces  back  his 
descent  through  Caleb  and  Hezron  to  Perez  ( 1  Ch 
218. 20.  M  41-4^  2Ch  1»),  while  Josenhus  (Ant.  III. 
ii.  4,  vi.  1)  makes  this  Hur  the  husband  of  Miriam 
and  identical  with  Hur  No.  1  above. 

3.  (Oiip)  one  of  the  five  kings  of  Midian,  who, 
with  Balaam,  were  slain  by  tlie  Israelites  under 
Phinehas  after  the  'matter  of  Peor '  (Nu  31*). 
The  incident  is  referred  to  in  Jos  13^\  where  the 
kings  are  described  as  'chiefs'  (ck's^;)  of  Midian, 
and  '  princes '  (Q'3'P^)  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amor- 
ites. 

4.  According  to  the  Hebrew,  an  Ephraimite,  the 
father  of  one  of  the  twelve  officers  of  Solomon 
who  '  provided  victuals  for  the  king  and  his 
household  every  month'  (1  K  4",  where  RV  reads 
Ben-hur).  Klostermann  (in  loc.)  restores  'Aza- 
riah,  the  son  of  Zadok  the  priest  (from  v.^),  in 
Beth-horon  in  the  hill-country  of  Ephraim.'  He 
appeals  to  B  and  Luc.  Batwp,  which  he  regards  as  an 
error  for  Bat^ti/)  =  Beth-horon  (prrn'S,  corrupted  in 
the  Hebrew  to  ""n-n  ;  A  B^j'  vlbs  "Up).  The  further 
reading  of  A  (Be^>')  he  takes  as  presupposing  jna, 
in  itself  a  corruption  of  |n3n=the  priest.  K.'s  con- 
jectural emendation  of  the  text  is  very  ingenious., 
but  can  hardly  be  considered  as  probable.  No 
doubt  the  text  is  corrupt,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
the  name  of  the  officer  in  question  has  been  lost. 

5.  (LXX  omits)  The  father  of  Rephaiah,  who 
ruled  over  half  the  district  of  Jerusalem  and 
assisted  Nehemiah  in  repairing  the  walls  (Neh  3'). 

J.  F.  Stenning. 
HURAI.— See  Hiddai. 


HURAM  (D-j^n).— 1.  A  Benjamite  (1  Ch  8»). 
Genealogy.    2.  3.  See  Hiram. 


See 


HURI  C-pn).— A  Gadite,  1  Ch  5".  See  Gene- 
alogy. 

HUSBANDRY.— The  '  husband '  is  originall;y  the 
'master  of  the  house'  (Icel.  hus,  a  'house,  and 
buandi,  '  inhabiting  '),  but  the  word  is  used  in  AV 
only  in  the  mod.  sense  of  a  married  man.  See 
Family,  Marriage. 

So  a  husbandman  is  a  householder,  as  Mt  20' 
Wye.  '  The  kyngdam  of  hevenes  is  lie  to  an  husbond 
man'  (Tind.  and  all  others  'householder'),  but  in 
AV  it  always  means  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  a  far- 
mer. Then  '  husbandry '  is  first  the  occupation  of 
a  husbandman,  2  Ch  26*"  '  he  had  much  cattle,  both 
in  the  low  country  and  in  the  plains  :  husbandmen 
also,  and  vinedressers  in  the  mountains,  and  in 
Carmel  :  for  he  loved  husbandry'  (ip'x,  lit.,  as 
AVm,  'ground');  1  Es  4"  'Those  that  are  no 
soldiers,  and  have  not  to  do  with  wars,  but  use 
husbandry '  (yewpyoCaiv  Tiiv  yijv)  ;  Sir  7*'  '  Hate  not 
laborious  work,  neither  husbandry '  (ytwpylav). 
But,  secondly,  in  1  Co  3"  '  husbandry '  is  used 
figuratively  in  the  sense  of  '  that  which  is  culti- 
vated'  :  'ye  are  God's  husbandry'  (deoD  yedpyiov. 


HUSHAH 


HY^NA 
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lit.,  as  RVni,  '  God's  field ').  The  first  meaning  is 
common.     Thus  Shaks.  As  You  Like  It,  II.  iii.  65 — 

*  But,  poor  old  man,  thou  pran'st  a  rotten  tree. 
That  cannot  so  much  as  a  Uoaaom  yield. 
In  lieu  of  all  thy  pains  and  husbandry.' 

Golding,  Justine,  fol.  181,  '  The  women  hare  all 
the  doyng  in  houskeping  and  husbandrie,  and  the 
men  geve  themselfs  to  warre  and  robbyng.'  The 
second  meaning  is  rare,  being  in  1  Co  3'  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  word  to  suit  the  Gr.,  as  Shaks.  uses 
'  husbandry '  of  the  product  of  husbandry  in 
Henry  V.  v.  ii.  39— 

'  Alas !  she  hath  from  France  too  long  been  chaagd. 
And  all  her  husbandry  doth  lie  on  heaps. 
Corrupting  in  its  own  fertility.' 

J.  Hastings. 

HUSHAH  i^n,  'Qffdw),  the  son  of  Ezer,  the  son 
of  Hur  (see  HUR  2),  and  therefore  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  Probably  H.  represents  the  name  of  a 
place,  otherwise  unknown,  in  Judah  (1  Ch  4'*). 
See  HrsHATHiTE. 

HUSHAI  (T",  Xovffel,  Chusai).— An  Archit« 
(2  S  15*^  17'-^*),  i.e.  a  native  of  'the  border  of  the 
Archites'  (Jos  16*)  to  the  W.  of  Bethel.  See 
Arbite.  He  is  further  described  as  '  the  friend 
of  David'  (-7  ^n  15^),  while  at  2  S  16i«  the  two 
titles  are  united.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  LXX  is  right  in  reading  'the  Archite,  the 
friend  of  Da\-id,'  at  2  S  15^,  though  its  rendering 
6  apxi^cLipos  represents  a  strange  combination  of  the 
gentilic  name  (in  a  Gnecized  form)  and  eraTpm, 
the  whole  =  ' chief  companion.'  At  the  rebellion 
of  Absalom  he  was  induced  by  David  to  act  as 
if  he  favoured  the  cause  of  the  king's  son.  By 
so  doing  he  was  enabled  both  to  defeat  the  plans 
of  Ahithophel  and  to  keep  DaWd  informed  (by 
means  of  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan,  the  sons  of 
Zadok  and  Abiathar  the  priests)  of  the  progress 
of  events  in  Jerusalem  (2  S  16^®-!"^).  He  is  prob- 
ably to  be  identified  with  the  father  of  Baana, 
one  of  Solomon's  twelve  commissariat  officers  (1  K 
4").  G.  Buchanan  Gray  (Hebrew  Proper  Names, 
p.  323)  suggests  that  V'n  may  be  a  parallel  forma- 
tion to  'r-r.5  (Abishai),  the  u  being  dropped  as  in 
n-j'n,  ■?»<•:•.  J.  F.  Stesnixg. 

HUSH  AM.— A  king  of  Edom,  fcn  36«-*>  (Dyn)= 

iCh  i««.zr-). 

HUSHATHITE  (Tv -•? ;  B  6  'A<rraTueei,  'Ap<j0eiTTis, 
'AOei,  Bioffadei,  'laaOel ;  A  'AoixraffTaydfi,  'AffadeiTTji, 
'ladei  (a  6  'Affu>0i),  Oi-o-a^t),  probably = an  inhabitant 
of  Husha.  This  description  is  applied  to  SlBBEC.\I 
(wh.  see),  one  of  Davids  ' thirty '  heroes  (2 S  21^  = 
1  Ch  20^,  2  S  23=^=1  Ch  ll-»  27").  In  the  latter 
passage  of  2  S  the  Hebrew  reads  'jro  (Mebunnai), 
but  a  comparison  with  the  parallel  lists  makes  it 
clear  that  we  must  read  Sibbecai  as  in  21^  ('33P). 
B  A  read  e'lc  tQv  viCop  ( =  '^2=) ;  but  many  MSS  have 
Zadoiocai,  Luc.  2a.3ev/.  In  I  Ch  ll^"  27"  the  gen- 
tilic name  appears  as  Hushshathite  ('nyrn). 

J.  F.  Stenntxg. 

HUSHIM  (C'pn).  — 1.  The  eponym  of  a  Danite 
family,  Gn  46^,'  called  in  Nu  20*^  Shoham.  In 
1  Ch  7^  Hushim  seems  to  be  a  Benjaraite,  but 
it  is  possible  that  for  'sons  of  Aher'  we  should 
read  '  sons  of  another '  (x?*,  not  a  proper  name),  i.e. 
Dan  (so  QPB,  ad  loc.).  See  further  Gen'ealogv, 
VIII.  6  note.  2.  The  wife  of  Shaharaim  the  Ben- 
jamite.  1  Ch  8^  (c-f^n)  8"  (cyr).        J.  A.  Selbie. 

HUSKS  (icepdTia). — These  are  the  pods  of  the 
Carob  Tree,  Ceratonia  Siliqua,  L.,  the  khamHb  or 
kharriib  of  the  Arabs.  It  is  a  line  tree  with  a 
hemispherical  comus,  often  40  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  foliage  is  dark,  glossy  evergreen.  The  leaves 
are  pinnate,   of  three   to  four  pairs    of    oblong. 


obtuse  to  retuse,  or  obovate  leaflets,  2  to  3  in. 
long,  and  1^  to  2  broad.  The  tree  is  dicecions. 
The  flowers  are  in  short  racemes,  the  staminate 
reduced  to  five  stamens  on  a  top-shaped  calyx.  The 
pods  are  from  5  to  10  in.  long,  1  to  1^  broad,  and 
^  to  i  of  an  in.  thick.     They  consist  of  a  leathery 


THE  CAR  ATOSIA  SILIQrA,   L. 

(On  the  left  side  is  a  hedge  c:  Indian  Fig,  the  plant  on  wfaidi 
the  Cochineal  g^ws.) 

case,  enclosing  a  sweet  piJpv  substance,  in  which 
the  seeds  are  embedded.  This  pulp  is  edible  and 
nutritious,  and  often  eaten  by  the  poorer  people. 
The  pods  are  groimd  and  boiled,  in  order  to  extract 
the  saccharine  substance,  which  has  the  colour  and 
consistence  of  treacle,  and  is  used  as  food.  The 
name  St.  John's  Bread,  applied  to  these  pods,  is 
from  a  tradition  that  they  were  the  locusts  which 
that  prophet  ate  in  the  wilderness  (Mt  3*,  Mk  1% 
But  this  tradition  is  contrary  to  the  text  of  the 
Gospels.  There  are  also  no  carob  trees  in  the 
wilderness.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  the  prodigal  son  eating  the  pods  (Lk  15^^). 

G.  E.  Post. 
HUZZAB  (2V.7). — A  word  of  uncertain  meaning, 
which  occurs  only  in  Xah  OF.  It  may  be  taken 
either  as  a  verb  or  a  noun.  (Jesenius  adopts  the 
former  of  these  alternatives,  connects  the  word 
with  the  preceding  verse,  and  translates,  '  the 
palace  is  dissolved  and  made  to  flow  down'  (ssrr 
being  Hoph.  of  2^?,  unused  in  Qal  =Jlow).  Others 
make  it  Hoph.  of  :*5  and  tr.  '  it  is  decreed '  (RVm). 
Far  better  suited  to  the  context  is  the  interpreta- 
tion followed  in  the  text  of  both  AV  and  RV, 
which  finds  in  H.  a  reference  to  the  Assyr.  queen. 
It  may  be  questioned,  indeed,  whether  the  Mas- 
soretic  vocalization  of  the  word  is  correct.  Both 
Luther  and  WeUhausen  content  themselves  with 
the  simple  rendering  '  die  Konigin '  ;  Kautzsch 
leaves  the  clause  untranslated,  holding  that  the 
text  is  corrupt,  and  that  :sn  represents  a  noun 
with  the  article,  -wtiich  is  intended  to  be  a  designa- 
tion of  the  queen  of  Assyria.  Wellhausen  (KUin. 
Prophet.  32,  158)  suggests  that  Assyriology  may 
yet  clear  up  the  question.  The  LXX  ^  irr6<nvuns 
gives  us  no  help  (cf.  Nowack  and  A.  B.  Davidson, 
ad  loc.,  also  the  latter  and  Cheyne  in  Expos.  Times, 
vii.  568,  viii.  48).  J.  A.  Selbie. 

HYACINTH.— See  Jacixth. 

HY£NA  (i':*  [prob.  textual  error  iorri'fzdbhSa', 
vaira].  Z/tbhUa'  is  almost  identical  with  the  Arab. 
dab'  [pi.  dubu"\,  which  signifies  a  hy(ena). — This 
animal  is  quite  common  in  all  Syria  and  Palestine. 
Its  den  is  often  in  a  rock-hewn  tomb  or  a  cave.  It 
freq.  exhumes  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  devours 
them.     It  breaks  or  gnaws  the  bones  of  its  hideous 
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meal  to  extract  the  marrow.  It  will,  wlien  pressed 
by  hunger,  attack  large  animals,  and  even  men. 
Uhe  passage  in  ■which  zdbhiia  occurs  (Jer  12")  is  a 
part  of  a  series  of  images  illustrating  the  state  of 
God's  heritage.  If  it  be  rendered  '  mine  heritage 
is  to  me  the  ravenous  hypena  (although  n  in  ts^yn  is 
generally  taken  as  interrogative) ;  birds  of  prey 
are  against  her  round  about ;  go  ye,  assemble  all 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  bring  them  to  devour,'  the 
picture  is  that  of  a  collection  of  the  hyrena,  jackals, 
foxes,  vultures,  ravens,  and  crows  around  a  carcase. 
The  meaning  then  would  be  that  the  chosen  people 
have  become  ravenous  beasts  and  birds,  which  are 
assembled  to  devour  the  prey  they  have  slain. 
But  even  if  n  be  taken  as  the  article,  it  is  difficult 
to  regard  I'ny  as  other  than  predicate.  Another 
objection  to  translating  yny  B:yn  the  ravenous 
hi/wna,  is  that  D'y  is  always  in  OT  employed  for 
birds  of  prey  (Gn  15",  Job  28^  Is  I8«  46",  Ezk  39^). 
But  it  rnaij  mean  a  ravenous  benst  as  well  as  bird, 
the  root  signifying  '  one  that  rushes '  on  its  prey  (cf. 
Arab,  saba  a,  to  ravin).  If  we  tr.  the  first '«?/t^  beast 
and  the  second  bird,  we  have  a  play  on  language 
conformable  to  Oriental  taste.  The  tr"  '  speckled 
bird '  (AV,  RV  and  tlie  majority  of  modern  com- 
mentators) is  derived  from  the  root  yas  '  dye '  (cf .  Jg 
gso  j,j^  i  fiyej  stuff"').  Siegfried-Stade  [s.  B:a)  suggest 
the  emendation  yby  njip  '  torn  by  the  hytena.' 

The  expression  « Valley  of  Zeboim'  (IS  IS^^) 
means  Valley  of  Hyaenas.  G.  E.  Post. 

HYDASPES  ('T5(i(77ri;s).  —  The  name  of  a  river 
mentioned  along  with  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris 
(Jth  1"),  and  in  such  a  context  as  to  imply  that  it 
must  be  sought  for  on  the  Babylono  -  Median 
frontier.  Probably,  however,  there  is  a  confusion 
with  the  Hydaspes  in  N.W.  India,  a  circumstance 
which,  considering  the  unhistorical  character  of 
the  Bk.  of  Juditli,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
Hydaspes  (for  Vitasta)  is  an  assimilation  to  the 
Eranian  wcrsoTm/  name  HudMspa,  'possessing  well- 
equipped  horses'  (Diod.  ll.  vi.  1 ;  Heliodor.  106, 
17  ;  Pseudo  -  Callisth.  ii.  x.  2 ;  Horace,  Sat.  il. 
viii.  14).  Of  course  no  river  could  possibly  be  called 
by  such  a  name,  and  it  is  simply  a  mistake  of 
Strabo  or  his  authorities  when  the  Vitasta  (the 
modern  Bchat  or  Jalani)  appears  in  his  pages  as  the 
Hydaspes.  F.  Hommel. 

HYMEN^EUS  ('TM^mtoj).— A  false  teacher  of  the 
time  of  St.  i'aul.  His  name  occurs  twice  in  the 
Epp.  to  Timothy,  but  there  only  in  the  NT.  On 
the  first  occasion  he  is  mentioned  along  with 
Alexander  (see  Alexander,  No.  4)  as  having 
*  made  shipwreck  concerning  the  faith,'  and  in 
consequence  both  have  been  '  delivered  unto  Satan, 
that  tney  might  be  taught  not  to  blaspheme  '  (1  Ti 
J19. 20)  Qjj  ^Y\Q  second  occasion  he  and  Philetus 
(which  see)  are  characterized  as  '  men  who  concern- 
ing the  truth  have  erred,  saying  that  the  resurrec- 
tion is  past  already,  and  overthrow  the  faith  of 
some '  (2  Ti  2"- 1»).  Mosheim,  indeed,  and  others 
have  held  that  two  different  persons  must  be 
referred  to,  on  account  of  the  milder  terms  of  con- 
demnation used  in  the  second  passage.  But  these 
arise  naturally  from  the  fact  that  in  the  first  case 
it  is  the  man's  diseased  moral  state  which  is  in 
view,  a  state  requiring  for  its  amendment  the 
severest  personal  treatment ;  while  in  the  second 
the  apostle  is  thinking  rather  of  the  doctrinal 
error  mto  which  H.  Imd  fallen. 

This  error  is  described  generally  as  '  saying  that 
the  resurrection  is  past  already,'  and  in  the  absence 
of  further  particulars  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
the  full  extent  of  the  heresy.     But  it  seems  most 

Erobable  that  H.  had  yielded  to  what  we  know  to 
ave  been  a  very    prevalent    Gnostic    tendency, 
springing  from  an  undue  contempt  for  the  body, 


namely,  denying  the  resurrection  in  its  literal 
sense,  and  attaching  to  the  word  only  a  spiritual 
meaning.  Everything  in  Scripture,  according  to 
this  view,  that  referred  to  a  future  state  of  being, 
in  so  far  as  it  involved  a  bodily  resurrection,  was 
explained  or  allegorized  away,  and  stress  was  laid 
only  on  the  resurrection  or  the  soul  from  sin, 
regarding  which  it  could  be  said  that  it  was  '  past 
already. '  The  deadly  danger  of  this  error  is  shown 
by  the  apostle's  description  of  it  as  '  a  gangrene,' 
which,  if  not  at  once  destroyed,  would  spread  and 
corrupt  the  whole  community  ;  and  in  support  of 
this  prediction,  and  as  helping  further  to  define 
the  erroneous  character  of  Hi's  teaching,  com- 
mentators generally  adduce  from  the  Fathers  such 
passages  as  Irenaeus,  Hcer.  ll.  xxxi.  2,  where  certain 
heretics  are  described  as  holding  '  that  the  resur- 
rection from  the  dead  is  simply  an  acquaintance 
with  that  truth  which  they  proclaim,'  and  Ter- 
tuUian,  de  liesurr.  19,  where  we  read  of  some  '  who 
distort  into  some  imaginary  sense  even  the  most 
clearly  described  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  alleging  that  even  death  itself  must  be  under- 
stood in  a  spiritual  sense.  .  .  .  Wherefore  that  also 
must  be  held  to  be  the  resurrection,  when  a  man  is 
reanimated  by  access  to  the  truth,  and  having 
dispersed  the  death  of  ignorance,  and  being 
endowed  with  new  life  by  God,  has  burst  fortn 
from  the  sepulchre  of  the  old  man.' 

With  regard  to  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
passed  upon  H.,  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
has  prevailed.  By  the  '  delivering  unto  Satan,* 
or  more  literally  '  the  Satan '  (ri^  "ZaTavq.),  '  the 
Evil  One  in  his  most  distinct  personality '  (Ellicott, 
in  loc. ),  some  have  understood  simply  excommuni- 
cation from  the  Church.  But  in  the  parallel  passage 
1  Co  5'',  *  delivering  unto  Satan  '  seems  to  be  dis- 
tin^ished  from  excommunication  in  itself,  w-hich 
is  denoted  by  '  taking  away '  or  '  putting  away 
from  among  you'  (cf.  v."  with  vv.'^- ^^).  Others  in 
consequence  refer  the  words  rather  to  the  infliction 
of  some  bodily  loss  or  suff"ering,  such  as  we  find,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  Job.  But  this  does  not 
meet  the  full  and  authoritative  nature  of  the 
apostle's  language,  '  Whom  I  delivered  (7rap^5w»ca) 
unto  Satan.'  It  is  best,  therefore  (with  Meyer, 
Ellicott,  and  others),  to  combine  both  interpreta- 
tions, and  to  understand  by  the  expression  the 
highest  form  of  excommunication,  by  which  the 
condemned  person  was  not  only  cut  off  from  all 
Christian  privileges,  but  subjected  besides  to  some 
bodily  disease  or  death.  It  was  a  sentence  appar- 
ently which  on  account  of  its  awful  nature  was  not 
pronounced  by  the  Church,  but  only  by  an  ai)Ostle 
(cf.  the  somewhat  analogous  cases  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  Ac  5,  and  Elymas  Ac  13"),  though  in 
certain  circumstances  the  apostle  could  empower 
others  to  pass  sentence  for  nim(l  Co  5*  ■').  It  is 
further  of  importance  to  observe  that  both  here 
and  in  1  Co  5^*  the  7-cmedial  intention  of  the  punish- 
ment is  emphasized.  In  the  latter  case  the  flesh  is 
destroyed,  '  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord  Jesus';  while  H.  and  his  com- 
panion were  delivered  to  Satan,  not  for  their  final 
destruction,  but  that '  they  might  be  taught  (jratSeu- 
eQffiv  in  NT  sense  of  teaching  by  disciplining  or 
chastening)  not  to  blaspheme.'  [See  further 
Church,  vol.  i.  p.  432 ;  Curse,  p.  534'' ;  and  in 
addition  to  the  commentators,  cf.  Suicer,  Thesaur. 
ii.  p.  940,  and  Bingham,  Antiq.  XVI.  ii.  15]. 

G.  MlLLIGAN. 

HYMN  IN  NT  (for  OT  see  Poetry  and  Song).— 
The  use  of  hymns  among  Christians  was  common 
from  the  first  existence  of  the  Church,  both  in 
public  worship  and  in  private  life  (1  Co  14"-^, 
Eph  5'»,  Col  3i«,  Ja  5",  Ac  16'^),  such  hymns  being 
treated  not  only  as  the  natural  expression  of  reli- 
gious emotion,  but  also  as  a  method  of  instruction 
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{SiddtTKoyres  Kai  yovOeroC-rrts  iavroirs  ^aXfiois,  Col  I.e.). 
The  fullest  description  of  them  is  the  triple  di\'ision 
into  \f^a\fioi,  C>/u>oi,  tpSai  vvevfiaTiKol  (Epn-Col).  Of 
these  ^aX/xis  is  properiy  'a  song  with  musical 
accompaniment,'  and  doubtless  includes  the  OT 
Psalms :  ifipot,  a  song  in  praise  of  God  or  of 
'famous  men'  (cf.  Sir  44*  xarifMv  C^woj),  such  as 
that  in  Ac  4**"* ;  ^drj  TyevfianiHi,  any  song  on  a 
spiritual  theme,  such  perhaps  as  Eph  5**.  But 
the  distinction  is  not  technical,  and  cannot  be 
pressed  rigidly,  for  P/iJ'os  is  used  of  the  Psalms  of 
David  (Ps  71*,  Jos.  Ant.  vil.  xii.  3),  and  both  Hiiym 
and  ifiSri  occur  frequently  in  the  titles  of  those 
Psalms  [see  Trench,  XT  Syn.  s.v.  ;  Ltft.  on  Col  S**]. 

Such  Christian  hymns  would  naturally  be  either 
direct  importations  from  the  services  of  the  Je^vish 
Temple  and  Synagogue,  or  the  fresh  utterances  of 
Christian  inspiration  influenced  in  form  by  these 
Jewish  models  (cf.  He  2*^ ;  Philo,  in  Flacc.  14,  de 
Vit.  Cont.  §§  3.  10.  11 ;  Driver,  LOT^  pp.  359-367 ; 
Edersheim,  The  Temple,  its  ministry  and  services, 
pp.  56,  143).  A  reference  to  a  purelj-  Jewish  hymn 
IS  found  in  Mt  26*',  probably  the  latter  half  of  the 
Hallel,  Pss  115-118,  used  in  the  paschal  services; 
but  an  entirely  different  hymn,  professedly  Chris- 
tian, yet  of  a  strong  Gfnostic  tinge,  and  un- 
doubtedly spurious,  wiU  be  found  attributed  to 
our  Lord  on  this  occasion  in  the  Acta  Johannis, 
c.  11  (Texts  and  Studies,  v.  1),  and  fragments  of 
it  are  discussed  by  Aug.  Ep.  iv.  237,  §§  4-8. 

The  fresh  utterances  of  Christian  inspiration 
often  fell  into  an  exalted  and  poetic  form  of  ex- 
pression which  make  it  difficult  to  draw  the  line 
between  prose  and  poetry.  Thus  the  enthusiastic 
acclamation  of  the  crowd  (Mt  21*:^ Mk  IP,  Lk 
19**),  the  thanksgi\-ing  of  the  Church  on  the 
release  of  the  apostles  (Ac  4-^-**),  the  hymn  of  the 
love  of  man  (1  Co  13)  and  of  the  love  of  God  (Ro 
g3i-38j^  the  praise  of  God's  blessings  in  Eph  1*"" 
with  the  triple  refrain  «'j  f-raxvov  Ttp  Sdfi/j  ainov 
('•  "•  ") ;  even  the  Lord's  Pra3-er  itself,  in  the  more 
elaborate  form  gi\en  by  Mt  6*'**  '  with  its  invoca- 
tion, its  first  triplet  of  single  clauses  with  one 
common  burden  expressed  after  the  third  but 
implied  with  all,  and  its  second  triplet  of  double 
clauses  variously  antithetical  in  form  and  sense ' 
(see  WH,  ii.  pp.  319,  320), — all  these  have  a  quasi- 
rhythmical  structure  which  only  just  falls  short  of 
the  level  of  poetic  hymn. 

In  other  passages  we  have  probably  fragments 
from  liymns  already  in  use  in  the  Church,  e.g. 
Eph  5"  (perhaps  a  baptismal  hymn  addressed  to 
the  new  convert),  1  Ti  3'*,  which  should  be  arranged 
in  two  strophes,  each  containing  three  lines  ;  per- 
haps 1  Co  2^,  and  the  half-stereotvx)ed  doxologies 
of  1  Ti  P"  6'«,  2  Ti  4'^  Rev  4*- "  5»-  *-  ^^  -i,>-v2  nis. 
17. 18  1210-ii  15^-  *  19*-  -  *-».  Finally,  the  most  elabor- 
ate structure  is  to  be  found  in  the  Evangelical 
Canticles  given  by  St.  Luke,  \\z. : — 

(a)  l''^**.  The  Magnificat,  based  very  largely 
upon  the  language  of  the  OT,  especially  of  the 
Song  of  Hannah  (1  S  2*"**),  and  failing  naturally 
into  four  strophes  (L)  *-«,  (ii.)  «•»  (ii£)  "-»,  (iv.) 
**-  ^  (Plummer,  ad  loe.). 

(b)  l*"'^.  The  Benedictus,  modelled  upon  the 
language  of  the  OT  prophets  and  upon  the  eighteen 
Benedictions  used  in  the  Temple  service.  This 
falls  into  two  halves  (®"''-  "*""*),  the  first  half  con- 
taining three  strophes  (*-«e.  to-ts.  ~j-rsj^  j^^jj  jj^g 
second  only  two  '^~-  '*-''  (Plummer,  ad  loc.  ; 
Edersheim,  Jesus  the  Messiah,  L  p.  158). 

(c)  2^*.  The  Gloria  in  Excelsis.  In  this  the 
clauses  are  carefully  balanced,  whether  arranged 
in  a  double  or  triple  form.  It  was  early  used  in 
the  Church  as  a  morning  hymn  (Apost.  Const. 
\-iL  47),  and  Ls  found  in  a  collection  of  hymns  at 
the  end  of  the  Psalter  in  Codex  Alex,  of  the  LXX. 
It  was  also  incorporated  in  the  Latin  Liturgies; 


but  from  very  early  times  it  existed  in  a  double 
form  ;  for  wliile  the  morning  hymn  seems  always 
to  have  read  ti>6oKia,  the  text  of  St.  Luke  and  the 
translation  of  the  Licitin  Liturgies  support  ei'do»at 
(Plummer,  ad  loc,  WH,  iL  App.  52-56). 

(d)  2»^.  The  Nunc  Dimittis :  falling  into  three 
strophes  »•*»-«•»  and  early  (Apost.  Const,  vii.  48) 
used  as  an  evening  hymn  (Plummer,  ad  loc.). 

For  the  later  development  of  Christian  hymns 
see  Pliny,  Ep.  97  ;  Ignat.  Eph.  4,  Rom.  2 ;  3fartyr. 
(Ant.  Act.)  7;  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  i.  13;  T^r- 
tullian,  Apol.  39;  Duchesne,  Origines  du  Culte 
Chretien,  iv.  §  3  ;  Kayser,  Bcitrdge  zur  dltesten 
Kirchen-hymnen ;  Chnst  and  Paranikas,  Antho- 
logia  GrcBca  Carminum  Christianorum ;  Daniel, 
Thesaurus  ffymnologicus ;  Jolian,  ZHct.  of  Hymn- 
ology ;  art.  Hymx  in  Encyd.  Brit. ;  and  art. 
Verse- Writers  in  Smith,  IHct.  Chr.  Biog. 

W.  Lock. 

HYPOCRITE.— The  vroKpn-ift  is  primarily  'one 
who  answers,'  vroKpUfeTm  ;  and  hence  (1)  'an  inter- 
preter,' and  (2)  'an  actor.'  This  is  the  commonest 
meaning  in  classical  Greek  (Aristoph.  Plat.  Xen. 
etc.).  The  use  of  the  word  for  'a  pretender,' 
'hypocrite,'  is  not  classical.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  word  is  never  found  in  biblical  Gr,  of  an  actor 
on  the  stage.  It  means  either  'one  who  acts  a 
false  part  in  life,'  i.e.  one  who  pretends  to  be  pious 
when  he  is  not,  or  (even  worse  than  this)  •  one 
who  is  utterly  bad,'  whether  he  acts  a  part  or  not. 
In  Job  it  is  twice  used  in  the  general  sense  of 
'  impious ' ;  /SourtXeiwi'  6.vdp<inrov  inroKpiTriv  drb  dvaico- 
\/oj  'KnoO  (34**) ;  and  irroKpiTal  KapSig.  rdiovaw  6vfi6p 
(36*3).  In  Pr  11*  and  Is  33"  Aq.  Sym.  and  Theod. 
have  vTOKpiTai,  where  in  the  LXX  we  have  cure^eU. 
The  same  is  true  of  Aq.  and  Theod.  in  Job  15**, 
where  in  the  LXX  we  have  d<re;J)jj  ;  and  Aq.  has  it 
Job  2(P,  where  rapdyofwi  is  the  tr.  in  LXX.  In 
AV  of  OT  '  hypocrite '  occurs  in  Job  8"  13i«  15**  17* 
205  27«a4»36«,  Prlis,  Is 9" 33", and  'hypocritical' 
in  Ps  35**,  Is  10® — in  all  these  instances  as  a  mis- 
rendering  of  «ao  'godless'  or  ' profane,'  the  render- 
ing of  R  V.  So  also  '  hypocrisy '  in  AV  of  Is  32*  is 
correctly  rendered  by  KV  '  prof aneness '  (lin). 

In  XT,  although  the  meaning  of  'pretending 
to  be  religious  and  devout '  prevails  (Mt  6--  *•  ** 
7'  15"  23**-*,  Mk  7*.  Lk  6*»  13i*),  yet  the  more 
general  meaning  sometimes  occnrs.  In  Mt  24** 
'shall  cut  him  asunder  and  appoint  his  portion 
Avith  the  impious '  makes  better  sense  than  '  ^\-ith 
the  hypocrites '  ;  and  here  Lk  has  '  with  the  un- 
faithful,' fterd  tQv  arlarur  (12**),  instead  of  fieri, 
TWf  vroKpiTQp.  In  Lk  12*  this  general  meaning  is 
perhaps  as  suitable  as  the  other.  Comp.  Mk 
12**  'w-ith  Mt  22*8  and  Lk  20^;  where  Mk  has 
inroKpiaiv,  Mt  Toinjpiav,  and  Lk  nwovpyiay,  which 
does  not  prove  that  the  three  terms  are  equivalent, 
but  is  some  evidence  that  irrbicpuru  mav  mean 
'wickedness'  (Hatdi,  Biblical  Greek,  p.  92).  The 
term  includes  dissimulatio  (Gal  2**)  as  well  as 
simulatio ;  and  concealment  of  convictions  was 
common  among  opponents  of  the  "ospel. 

Hypocrites  are  compared  to  '  whited  sepulchres, 
outwardly  beautiful,  but  full  of  uncleanness"  (Mt 
23"-^) ;  to  '  the  tombs  which  appear  not,'  and  which 
defile  all  who  come  in  contact  with  them,  -without 
their  being  aware  of  them  (Lk  1 1**) ;  and  to  leaven 
(Lk  12*).  And  hypocrisy  is  condemned,  not  merelj' 
as  a  gross  form  oi  deceit,  but  as  folly,  for  it  never 
succ^ds.  Sooner  or  later  the  inevitable  exposure 
comes,  and  the  hyjxx^rite  is  unmasked  (Lk  12--  ^i. 

A.  Plummer. 

HYRCANDS,  AV  HIRCANU8  CTpicoj-w).— The 
son  of  Tobias,  •  a  man  in  very  high  place,'  who  had 
money  deposited  at  Jerus.,  in  the  temple  treasury, 
at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Heliodorus  (2  Mac  3**). 
Jos.  speaks  of  '  the  sons  of  Tobias '  as  supporters 
of  Menelaus  (Ant.  xn.  v.  1) ;  also  of  H.  the  son  of 
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a  farmer  of  the  revenue  named  Joseph,  who  was 
the  son  of  Tobia.s  and  nei)hew  of  Onias  II.  JJut  it 
is  doubtful  whother  we  should,  with  Rawlinson 
{Speaker's  Comm.),  identify  this  H.  with  the  person 
mentioned  in  2  Mac. 

The  name  seems  to  be  a  local  appellative.  Its 
use  among  the  Jews  is  perhaps  to  be  explained 
from  the  lact  that  Artaxerxes  Oclius  transported 
a  number  of  Jews  to  Hyrcania  (cf.  Schiirer,  HJF 
I.  i.  273f.).  H.A.White. 

HYSSOP.— The  problem  in  regard  to  this  plant 
has  been  much  complicated  by  attempting  its 
solution  lirst  in  ()T.  The  difficulties  will  greatly 
lessen  if  we  approach  the  question  lirst  from  the  NT 
side.  The  word  occurs  twice  in  NT.  Once  in  a 
recital  of  the  ordinances  of  the  first  covenant,  tlie 
author  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Heb.  summarizes  the 
sprinklings  of  blood  and  water  by  means  of  a  wisp 
of  scarlet  wool  and  hyssop  (He  9'**),  as  these  had 
been  laid  down  in  various  places  in  the  Pentateuch. 
Here  it  is  clear  that  he  adopts  the  rendering  of 
the  LXX  liffffwiros.  The  other  passage  (Jn  19^") 
says  that  '  they  filled  a  sponge  with  vinegar,  and 
put  it  upon  hyssop,  and  put  it  to  his  mouth.'  Here 
the  evangelist  alludes  to  a  plant,  known  to  his 
readers  by  the  name  by  which  he  called  it.  He  is 
not  quoting  a  passage  from  the  OT,  but  recording 
a  new  fact.  AVhat  was  this  plant  ?  Here  again  the 
problem  has  been  complicated  Vjy  assuming  that 
KoKafios,  in  the  parallel  passages  (Mt  27^,  Mk  15^), 
is  the  same  as  vcrffuiros.  In  these  passages  it  is 
said  that,  after  filling  the  sponge  with  vinegar, 
'  they  put  it  on  a  reed  (Ka\d/j.<f)),  and  gave  him  to 
drink.'  Now,  the  meaning  of  KciXafios  is  indubitably 
a  reed  or  cnne,  not  a  7-od  or  stick,  as  some  would 
have  it.  The  word  has  in  it  no  suggestion  of 
hyssop,  and  would  not  have  been  so  understood  by 
the  readers  of  Mt  and  Mk.  It  is  therefore  an  un- 
warrantable assumption  that  reed  and  hyssop  are 
the  same  (although  it  is  fair  to  add  that  the 
present  writer  has  against  him,  on  this  point, 
almost  all  modern  commentators,  who  hold  that  Mt 
and  Mk's  irepideh  KoKdfufi  and  Jn's  vaaijiirt^  irepidifTes 
are  identical  in  meaning).  Admitting  their  diver- 
sity, the  passages  are  easily  harmonized  by  noting 
that  St.  John  mentions  both  the  articles  used  to 
mitigate  the  thirst  of  our  Saviour,  but  omits  tell- 
ing how  they  '  put  it  to  his  mouth.'  It  is  clear 
that  this  could  not  have  been  done  by  the  hand 
alone.  Mt  and  INIk  omit  the  hyssop,  but  mention 
the  reed  by  which  the  sponge,  vinegar,  and  hyssop 
were  '  put  to  his  mouth.' 

The  word  {Jcro-wn-os  appears  to  have  been  used  by 
the  Greeks,  ynth  some  latitude,  for  plants  of  the 
Labiate  Family,  much  as  we  use  the  words  mar- 
joram,  thyme,  m,int,  sage,  and  hyssop  itself. 
Several  different  genera  were  doubtless  included. 
The  genus  Ifyssopus  is  of  modem  creation,  and 
none  of  the  species  grow  wild  in  Sinai,  Pal. ,  or  Syria. 
There  are,  however,  several  species  of  marjoram. 
Avhich  grow  wild,  and  are  known  under  the  Arab, 
name  sa'tar,  which  according  to  high  rabbinical 
authority  Avas  the  hyssop.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  it  was  from  one  of  these,  probably 
Origanum  Maru,  L.,  that  the  hyssop  or  Jn  was 
taken.  This  plant,  the  leaves  and  heads  of  which 
have  a  pungent,  aromatic  flavour,  has  l)een  used 
from  remote  antiquity  as  a  condiment.  Its  powder, 
sprinkled  over  bread,  is  eaten  largely  in  Bible  lands 
at  the  present  day.  Like  the  peppermint,  it  tastes 
at  first  hot,  but  this  is  followed  by  a  cooling,  re- 
freshing feeling,  and  a  flow  of  saliva  which  quenches 
thirst.  The  addition  of  this  substance  to  the  vinegar 
or  sour  wine  on  the  sponge  would  be  eminently 
suited  to  the  purpose  of  moistening  and  cooling 
the  mouth  of  the  parched  suflerer  on  the  Cross. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  ask  whether  the 


plants  known  to  the  Arabs  as  sa'tar  suit  the  re- 
quirements of  UT  hyssop.  Hyssop  is  mentioned 
alone  in  connexion  witli  the  sprinkling  of    the 

Eassover  (Ex  12^''),  'and  ye  shall  take  a  imnch  of 
ys.sop  and  dip  it  into  the  blood  that  is  in  the  basin, 
and  strike  the  lintel,'  etc.).  This  species  of 
Origanum  is  eminently  adapted  for  this  purpose. 
It  has  straight,  slender,  leafy  stalks,  with  small 
heads.  Several  of  these  stalks  grow  from  one  root, 
so  that  the  hand  could  enclose  and  break  off,  at  one 
effort,  a  suitable  bunch  or  wisp  for  sprinkling.  In 
certain  of  the  sprinklings,  as  in  lei)rosy  (Lv  14), 
there  was  added  to  the  bunch  some  cedar  tuood  {proh. 
a  twig  of  Juniperus  Fhwnicea,  L.,  or  one  of  its 
congeners),  scarlet,  and  a  living  bird.  '  Purge  rae 
with  hyssop'  (Ps  5V)  no  doubt  refers  to  such  cere- 
monial purification,  as  the  succeeding  clause,  'wash 
me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow,'  refers  to  the 
ceremonial  washing  which  followed  the  cleansing 
of  the  leper.  It  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  here  to 
attribute  to  the  hyssop  medicinal  virtues  of  a  deter- 
gent sort.  It  was  not  used  internally,  but  for 
sprinkling.  A  similar  bunch,  with  the  exception 
of  the  bird,  was  thrown  into  the  fire  which  con- 
sumed the  red  heifer  (Nu  19®). 

This  species  suits  well  '  the  hyssop  that  springeth 
out  of  the  wall'  (1  K  4^).  It  grows  in  clefts  of 
rocks,  in  chinks  of  old  walls,  and  on  the  terrace 
walls  throughout  the  land.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  suits  perfectly  all  the  requirements  of  OT 
as  well  as  of  NT.  Thymbra  spicata,  L.,  has  been 
suggested,  but  it  is  a  plant  not  found  in  the 
desert  or  the  interior. 

Royle  proposed  as  the  equivalent  of  aim  'gzdbh, 
the  Heb.  original  of  Co-o-wttos,  the  caper,  Capparis 
spinosa,  L.  His  argument  was  based  on  the 
supposed  etymol.  resemblance  Ijetween  3MK  and 
Arabic  'asaf,  one  of  the  two  Arab,  names  for  the 
caper.  It  is  fatal  to  this  theory,  liowever,  that 
it  does  not  explain  tlie  passage  in  Jn.  It  is  im- 
probable that  St.  John  would  have  written  Cccnairot 
if  he  had  meant  Kdir-rrapis,  the  well-known  (Jr. 
name  of  the  caper.  These  words  are  never  inter- 
changeable. Nor  could  St.  John  have  been  biassed, 
as  the  writer  of  He  9'^,  by  a  LXX  rendering,  for, 
as  above  pointed  out,  he  Avas  narrating,  not 
quoting.  In  order  to  strengthen  his  etymol. 
theory,  Royle  assumes  that  i)cr<rw7roj  and  KdXafioi 
were  the  same,  and  shows  how  a  stick,  3  or  4  ft. 
long,  could  be  obtained  from  the  caper,  suitable 
for  the  p\irpose  for  which  the  reed  was  used.  But, 
even  if  it  were  possible  philologically  to  apply  the 
term  Kd\a/ios  to  a  rod  from  the  caper,  any  one 
familiar  with  the  mode  of  its  growth  would  be 
likely  to  reject  this  plant.  The  branches  of  the 
caper  are  slender,  straggling,  and  usually  beset 
with  hooked  prickles.  They  are  eminently  un- 
suitable for  the  purpose  described.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  the  reed,  a  general  term  for  the  straight,  stiff, 
hollow  stems  of  the  larger  grasses,  as  Arundo 
Donax,  L. ,  and  Sacrharum  ^gyptiacum,  L. ,  would 
precisely  suit  the  narrative,  ancf  was  doubtless  then 
as  now  used  to  tie  things  to,  in  order  to  hand  them 
up.  A  further  obiection  to  Royle's  theory  is,  that 
the  caper  Avould  have  been  wholly  unsuitable  to 
make  a  bunch.  Its  br.anches  are  straggling,  prickly, 
noli-mc-tanqerc,  with  large,  stifi' leaves  and  flowers 
3  in.  broa^.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  think 
that  such  an  intractable  plant  should  have  been 
selected  for  sprinkling.  Finally,  the  etj'raology  is 
weak,  even  for  the  OT  'cz6bh,  wliioh  is  composed  of 
the  radicals  aleph,  zayin,  and  beth,  while  'aiiaf  is 
composed  of  alif,  §od,  and  ff.  For  the  passage  in 
John  it  has  been  shown  above  that  the  etymol. 
argument  not  only  fails  to  confirm  the  claims  of 
the  caper,  but  is  wholly  fatal  to  them.  The  Arabic 
zijfa  is  etymol.  much  nearer  to  'izdbh,  and  ziifa 
is  doubtless  the  same  as  §dtar.  G.  E.  Post. 


I  AM.— See  under  God,  vol.  ii.  p.  199^. 

lADINUS  (A  IdSti'os,  B  -«-,  AV  Adinns),  1  Es  9*. 
— One  of  the  Levites  who  taught  the  people  the 
law  of  the  Lord  after  the  return  under  Ezra.  The 
name  corresponds  to  Jamin  in  Xeh  8^  (om.  LXX), 
who  wii  li  the  other  persons  there  mentioned  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Levites. 

IBHAR  (in=:  '  [God]  chooses';  2  S  5"  B  'E^dp, 
A  'le/Sdp ;  1  Ch  3«  14',  B  Badp,  A  'U^dp  ;  Jebahar, 
Jebaar),  one  of  Da^dd's  sons,  bom  at  Jerusalem  : 
his  name  occurs  in  all  three  lists  immediately 
after  that  of  Solomon  and  before  that  of  Elishua. 
According  to  1  Ch  3*  he  was  the  son  of  a  wife  and 
not  of  a  concubine  ;  otherwise  he  is  unknown  alike 
to  history  and  to  tradition.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
in  the  Peshitta  to  2  S  5"  his  name  is  given  as 

.  «-^nn  .  {Jnchabar),  a  form  which  occurs  else- 
where as  the  equivalent  of  Jochebed  (Ex  6^,  Nu 
26'®  -^~")  and  of  Ichabod  (I  S  4^1  t-j  'k)  :  in  1  Ch 

the  form  given  («  ^..*"^  .)  agrees  with  that  of  the 
-MT.  J.  F.  Stenndtg. 

IBLEAM  (c?b!).— A  town  belonging  to  West 
Manasseh,  Jos  IT"  ( JE ;  wanting  in  the  LXX,  see 
Budde,  Hicht.  u.  Sam.  13  f.),  Jg  1-'^.  It  is  men- 
tioned also  in  2  K  9^  in  connexion  with  the  death 
of  king  Ahaziah,  who  fled  by  the  way  of  Beth- 
haggan  (En-gannim  [?] ;  'the  garden  house' AY, 
KV),  and  'the  ascent  of  Gur, which  is  by  Ibleam.' 
The  biblical  data  seem  to  be  well  satisfied  by  the 
modem  ruin  BeVame,  some  13  miles  E.  of  N.  of 
Samaria,  more  than  half-way  to  Jezreel.  Conder 
(SWP  ii.  p.  98)  prefers  Yebla,  N.W.  of  Beisan, 
while  Wilson  and  others  favour  Jdame,  3|  miles 
S.  bv  W.  from  Zer'in  (Jezreel). 

In  2  K  15^0  cv^^s  (AV,  RV  'bcjfore  the  people') 
should  certainly  be  emended  to  c;^^?:?  ( '  in  Ibleam ' ; 
so  Siegfried-Stade,  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  etc.,  following 
Luc.  ev  'I(3\ad/x).  Gath-rimmon  (wh.  see)  of  Jos 
21^  is  a  scribal  error  for  Ibleam.  It  is  the  same 
place  which  is  called  in  1  Ch  6=^  [Eng.''^]  Bileam 
(wh.  see). 

LaxERATTRB. — DUlm.  on  Jos  IT^  ;  Moore  on  Jg  12^ ;  Baedeker- 
Socin,  Pai.3  228;  Schultz,  ZDMG  m.  49;  SWP  ii.  47  f.,  51  f. ; 
Gu6rin,  Samarie,  i.  339  «f.  J.  A.  SELBLE. 

IBNEIAH  (-;;=! '  J"  buildeth  up ').— A  Benjamite, 
1  Ch  9=.    See  Genealogy. 


IBNIJAH  (t;:^:) 
Gexealogy. 


-A  Benjamite,  1  Ch  ^.     See 


IBRI  ('-!?;•).— A  Merarite  Levite,  1  Ch  24"^.  See 
Genealogy. 

IBSAM  (=7?%  AV  Jibsam). — A  descendant  of 
Issachar,  1  Ch  7".    See  Genealogy. 

IBZAN  (i??x,  meaning  doubtful,  cf.  f^K  a  town 
in  Issachar.  Jos  19^,  'A^eo-trdv),  one  of  the  Minor 
Judges,  following  Jephthah,  Jg  12®"^".  He  came 
from  Bethlehem,  probably  the  Bethlehem  in 
Zebulun  (Jos  19"),  7  miles  X.W.  of  Nazareth. 
He  had  30  sons  and  30  daughters,  an  evidence 
of  his  social  importance,  and  arranged  their  mar- 
riages. He  judged  Israel  7  years,  and  was  buried 
at  Bethlehem.  Nothing  is  said  of  Ibzan's  ex- 
ploits, and  his  name  does  not   occur  elsewhere  ; 


but,  on  the  analogy  of  other  Minor  Judges,  Tola, 
Jair,  and  Elon,  we  may  suppose  that  he  repre- 
sents a  clan,  with  numerous  branches  and  alliances. 
See  Moore,  Judges,  p.  271  n.  According  to  Jewish 
tradition,  Ibzan  was  the  same  as  Boaz  (Talm.  B. 
Baba  Bathra,  91a  and  comment.;  Kashi,  Com- 
ment, on  Jg  12^).  G.  A.  OOOKE. 

ICHABOD  ("rtap  'K;  B  o6al  Papxa^uiB ;  A  oial 
Xa^ud ;  Ichabod),  son  of  Phinehas  and  grandson 
of  Eli.  His  mother  died  in  gi>'ing  him  birth, 
overwhelmed  by  grief  at  the  news  of  the  sudden 
death  of  her  husband  and  her  father-in-IaAv.  The 
name  is  usually  explained  as  '  inglorious '  (from 
•X,  the  ordinary  negative  in  Ethiopic  and  Phoe- 
nician [cf.  Job  22*'],  and  "raj  '  glorj- '),  in  accord- 
ance with  the  meaning  suggest«l  by  1  S  4^  ('  The 
glory  is  departed  from  Israel ' ;  B  omits).  Possibly, 
Ithamar  ("ir'T»<)  and  the  Zidonian  Jezebel  (^JJ'k 
1  K  I6^ete.)  are  words  of  the  same  formation,  cf. 
Gray,  Heb.  Prop.  Xames,  p.  246  n.  The  rendering 
of  the  LXX  points  to  a  diflerent  interpretation 
(*k  being  treated  as='i>c;  in  IS  14'  LXX  has 
'luxxa^vX).  J.  F.  STENXLNG. 

ICONIUH  ClKdfiov),  an  ancient  city  near  the 
borders  of  Lycaonia  and  Phrygia,  still  retains  its 
ancient  name  in  the  form  Kon  ia,  and  is  at  present 
the  terminus  of  a  railway  that  extends  from  the 
Bosphorus  southwards.  Its  situation,  amid  lux- 
uriant orchards  at  the  western  edge  of  the  vast 
plains  of  central  Asia  Minor,  level  and  uncultivated, 
watered  by  a  stream  which  issues  from  the  hilly 
region  on  the  west,  and  loses  itself  in  the  plain 
after  making  this  part  of  it  a  garden,  is  strikingly 
like  that  of  Damascus  (though  hardlj-  equal  to  it 
in  beauty) ;  and  this  has  made  the  city  always  a 
centre  of  liie  and  the  most  important  in  the  dis- 
trict. It  is  commonly  described  by  the  ancient 
writers  as  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  e.g.  Cicero,  Fam. 
XV.  iv.  2;  cf.  III.  v.  4,  vi.  6,  XV.  iii.  1;  Aft.  V. 
XX.  2 ;  Strabo,  p.  568 ;  PUny,  XH  v.  25  (95) ; 
Stephanus  Byzant.  s.v.,  and  many  others.  It  is 
not  consistent  with  its  Lycaonian  character  that 
Ac  14^  represents  Paul  and  Barnabas  as  fleeing 
from  Iconium  into  Lycaonia  ;  but  the  discrepancy 
is  one  of  those  unstudied  touches  which  prove  the 
originality  and  accuracy  of  the  narrative.  The 
author  conceives  that,  in  traversing  the  IS  mUes 
separating  Iconium  from  Lystra,  the  apostles 
crossed  the  frontier  and  entered  Lycaonia.  Now, 
Xenophon  {Anab.  I.  ii.  19)  describes  Iconium  as 
the  easternmost  city  of  Phrygia  ;  and  immediately 
on  leaving  it,  he  entered  Lycaonia.  The  evidence 
of  other  visitors  or  natives  proves  that  the  Iconians 
always  considered  themselves  to  be  by  race  Phry- 
gians and  not  Lycaonians.  Stephanus  quotes  a 
legend  about  a  king  Annakos  of  Iconium,  on  whose 
death  followed  the  Deluge,  which  destroyed  the 
whole  population ;  and  his  subjects  are  called 
Phrygians  in  the  legend.  Pliny,  XH  v.  41  (145), 
gives  a  list  of  famous  Phrygian  cities,  and  among 
them  is  Conium :  the  list  contains  several  which 
had  disappeared  in  Pliny's  rime,  and  is  doubtless 
taken  from  some  older  Greek  writer.  In  A.D. 
163,  at  the  trial  of  Justin  Martvr,  one  of  his 
associates  named  Hierax  described  himself  as  a 
slave  from  Iconium  of  Phrygia,  Firrailian,  bishop 
of  Caesareia  Capp.,  who  attended  the  council  of 
Iconium,  describes  it  as  a  city  of  Phrygia  (Cyprian, 
Epist.  75,  7).  Iconium  does  not  on  its  coin  boast 
itself  as  a  member  of  the  Koinon  Lycaonice,  which 
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was  formed  soon  after  a.d.  137.  Thouf;h  claiming 
Phrygian  stock,  Iconium  (like  most  cities  of  Asia 
Minor)  loved  to  connect  itself  with  Greek  legend, 
deriving  its  name  from  the  image  (elKwv)  of  Medusa, 
brought  there  by  Perseus  (Eustath.  ad  Diunys.  Fer. 
856),  or  from  the  clay  images  of  men  made  by 
Prometheus  there  after  the  Flood  to  replace  the 
drowned  people  (Steph.  Byz. ). 

Iconium,  as  a  rule,  shared  the  fate  of  Lycaonia 
(wh.  see).  Kuled  by  the  Seleucid  kings  of  Syria 
in  the  3rd  cent.,  it  was  assigned  to  the  Perga- 
nienian  kings  in  B.C.  190,  but  was  never  actually 
made  part  of  their  kingdom,  and  probably  passed 
soon  after  under  the  power  of  the  Galatas  forming 
part  of  the  Tetrarchy  Proseilemmene,  which  was 
transferred  from  Lycaonia  to  Galatia  (Pliny,  NH 
25  (95) ;  Ptolemy,  V.  iv.  10),  probably  about  164 
(Studia  Biblica,  iv.  p.  46  fl".  ;  see  Galatia,  p.  87). 
Then,  along  witli  Galatia,*  it  probably  passed  to 
the  Pontic  kings  not  later  than  B.C.  1*29  ;  but  it 
was  set  free  during  the  Mithridatic  wars.  Its  lot 
is  uncertain,  xmtil  in  B.C.  39  Antony  gave  it  to 
Polemon  along  with  Cilicia  Tracheia.t  In  36 
Antony  transferred  it  to  Amyntas,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  made  king  of  Galatia.  At  his  death,  in 
B.C.  25,  it  was  incorporated  in  the  Koman  empire 
as  part  of  the  Province  Galatia.  Under  Claudius 
it  was  honoured  with  the  name  Claudiconium 
(probably  in  compensation  for  the  bestowal  of  the 
name  Claudioderbe  on  the  frontier  city  Derbe). 
Under  Hadrian  it  was  constituted  a  Koman  colony 
Avith  the  iii\&  ColoniaAcliaHadrianalconiensiuni.X 
It  seems  to  have  remained  during  the  2nd  and  3rd 
cents,  part  of  the  Province  Galatia  (Ptol.  v.  4.  12),§ 
whereas  Lycaonia  was  made  part  of  the  triple 
Province  Cilicia-Isauria-Lycaonia,  i)robably  in  137. 
About  295  Diocletian  constituted  southern  Galatia 
with  parts  of  the  surrounding  country  into  a  new 
Province  Pisidia,  of  which  the  capital  was  Antioch, 
and  Iconium  the  second  metropolis  (/xera  tt/v  fieyia-rriv 
7)  irpdyr-n,  Basil,  Epist.  8  (137  Mi.)),  while  eastern 
Lycaonia  was  perhaps  still  united  with  Isauria  Pro- 
vincia ;  hence  Ammianus  describes  Iconium  as  a 
city  of  Pisidia  (xiv.  2).  But  about  a.d.  372  it 
became  the  metropolis  of  a  new  Provincia  Lycaonia, 
extending  from  the  sliores  of  Karalis  and  Trogitis 
(Bey-Shener  and  Seidi-Sheher  Lakes)  to  the  western 
end  of  Ak-Gijl  near  Cybistra.  This  arrangement 
lasted  till  the  end  of  the  Byzantine  Provincial 
system,  and  is  found  in  all  Notitim  Episcopatuum. 

Iconium,  like  most  of  Asia  Minor,  was  several 
times  overrun  by  the  Saracens,  but  its  fate  is 
hardly  alluded  to  by  historians.  It  shared  in  the 
recovered  prosperity  of  the  reviving  Byzantine 
empire,  till  it  was  overrun  by  the  Seljuk  Turks  in 
1070,  and  passed  by  treaty  into  their  hands,  prob- 
ably in  1072.  Though  John  and  Manuel  Comnenus 
approached  Iconium  more  than  once  (Nicet.  Chon. 

Ep.  42,  72 ;  Cinnam.  p.  42),  and  Frederick  Bar- 
arossa  occupied  it  in  1190,  it  remained  a  Turkish 
city  permanently  (the  Christian  population  being 
permitted  to  reside  in  the  large  village  Tsille,  6 
miles  N.).  Konia  was  tlie  capital  of  the  Seljuk 
empire,  and  is  still  capital  of  a  vilayet. 

Being  an  important  commercial  city  situated  on 
one  of  the  gi'eat  routes  between  Cilicia  and  tlie 

*  Van  Gelder,  de  Oallis  in  Gr.  p.  277. 

t  Appian,  B.C.  v.  75  ;  Strab.  p.  668.  Being  thus  summed  up 
with  Cilicia,  it  is  occasionallv  mentioned  as  a  Cilician  city, 
Pliny,  Nil  22  (93),  Jerome,  Lib.  A'ovi.  Loc.  ex  ActU,  vol.  lii.  p. 
1302  ;  there  is  no  reason  to  infer  that  a  distinct  Cilician  Iconium 
ever  existed. 

t  Some  writers  erroneously  regard  the  bestowal  of  the  title 
Claudiconium  as  implyinjj  that  it  was  made  a  colony  by  Claudius. 

§  Ptolemy  does  not  here  mention  Iconium  (which,  in  v.  vi.  IC, 
he  puts  in  Cappadocia  bv  a  pure  blunder) ;  but  he  ffives  Lystra, 
Antioch,  and  ApoUonia  In  Galatia,  and  d  fortiori  Iconium  must 
have  been  in  that  province.  Firmilian,  I.e.,  mentions  Galatia  and 
(the  triple  Province)  Cilicia  as  most  closely  connected  with 
Iconium. 


west,  Iconium  was  naturally  a  centre  for  Jewish 
settlers,  Ac  14* ;  but  the  only  memorials  of  tlie 
colony  are  CIG  9270,  and  perhajjs  39956,  3998, 
40016  (Jewish-Christian  ?).  Lystra  is  only  18  miles 
S.S.W.  from  Iconium,  and  hence  the  character  of 
an  inhabitant  of  Lystra  was  naturally  well  known 
among  the  Iconians  (Ac  18'-),  for  Lystra,  though  in 
the  same  district  as  Derbe  (Ac  14'  16*),  was  actually 
much  closer  to  Iconium. 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  Iconium  by  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Barnabas  on  their  first  missionary 
journey  (Ac  14"^-),  and  the  city  was  visited  on  the 
second  journey  (le-""-).  St.  I'aul's  suHerings  and 
difficulties  there  are  mentioned  1  Ti  3".  The 
interesting  legend  of  St.  Thekla  is  connected  with 
these  visits:  the  legend  as  we  have  it  was  composed 
by  a  presbyter  of  Asia  about  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
cent.,  but  contains  some  details  that  go  back  to 
the  1st  cent.  ;  and  it  probably  rests  on  a  historical 
basis.  It  rightly  traces  St.  Paul's  iourney  from 
Pisidian  Antioch  along  the  '  Royal  lload '  (i.e. 
Imperial  Highway)  that  connected  Antioch  the 
miUtary  centre  with  the  garrison  city  Lystra, 
relating  how  on  the  way  (probably  not  far  from 
Selki-Serai)  he  was  induced  by  Unesiphorus  to 
diverge  from  that  road  and  go  across  the  hill- 
country  to  Iconium.  It  tells  that  queen  Try- 
phaina  (of  Pontus)  had  estates  somewhere  in  this 
neighbourhood ;  and  this  may  well  be  true,  as 
she  was  granddaughter  of  Polemon,  who  formerly 
possessed  Iconium  :  it  rightly  makes  her  a  relative 
of  the  Roman  emperor  (Claudius).  On  this  legend 
see  Lipsius,  Apokr.  Apostelgesch.  ii.  p.  424  ff. ;  Zahn, 
GGA,  1877,  p.  1307  tf.  ;  Ramsay,  Church  in  Rom. 
Emp.  pp.  31  f.  380  tf.  (with  many  other  authorities 
there  quoted). 

According  to  the  North-Galatian  theory,  nothing 
else  is  recorded  in  NT  about  Iconium.  On  the 
South-Galatian  view,  soon  after  St.  Paul's  .second 
journey,  it  was  visited  by  Jewish  emissaries 
(coming  doubtless  from  Jerusalem),  who  persuaded 
the  Iconians  that  St.  Paul  was  not  a  real  apostle 
of  God,  but  the  mere  me.s.senger  of  the  superior 
apostles,  and  that  the  keeping  of  the  whole  Jewish 
law  was  incumbent  on  all  zealous  Christians  (urging 
that  St.  Paul  by  circumcising'  Timotliy  had  prac- 
tically become  a  preacher  of  circumcision.  Gal  5"). 
St.  Paul,  learning  this  defection,  wrote  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  probably  from  Syrian  Antioch 
(Ac  18^- ;  or,  according  to  Zahn  and  Rendall,  from 
Corinth),  and  soon  afterwards  visited  Iconium 
again  on  his  way  to  Ephesus.  The  Iconian  church 
was  evidently  thorouglily  reconciled  to  the  Pauline 
teaching,  remained  in  communication  with  St.  Paul 
during  his  stay  at  Ephesus  (1  Co  16*),  and  joined 
in  the  contribution  which  he  organized  among  all 
his  churches  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  Christians 
in  Jerusalem.  St.  Peter's  first  Epistle  was  addressed 
to  it  among  others. 

According  to  legend,  Sosipater  (Ro  16-* ;  Sopater 
of  Beroja,  Ac  20^)  was  first  bishop  of  Iconium ; 
Terentius  or  Tertius  (Ro  16-)  succeeded  him. 
Cornutus  or  Coronatus,  a  martyr  bishop  (12  Sept. 
sub  Perennio  prmside),  is  perhaps  historical. 
Celsus,  bishop  earlier  tlian  c.  260,  is  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  (HE  vi.  19)  as  permitting  a  qualified 
layman  Paulinus  to  do  church  work.  Nikomas, 
bishop  about  A.D.  264  and  269,  is  also  mentioned 
by  Euseb.  (vii.  28).  A  council  was  held  in  Iconium 
about  232  (Cyprian,  Epist.  15,  7).  Numerous 
Christian  inscriptions  are  found  in  tlie  country 
round  Iconium,  some  of  which  are  probably  of  the 
3rd  cent.,  showing  that  Christianity  spread  com- 
paratively early  round  the  city  as  centre  (see 
Galatia,  p.  88).  A  monastery  rdv  raXorwv  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Iconium  is  mentioned  by 
Gregorius  Magn.  (Dial.  iv.  38,  n.  441).  St. 
Chariton,  a  native  of  Iconium,  is  said  to  have  been 
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arrested  under  Aurelian and  released,and  after^vard8 
to  have  founded  several  monasteries  in  Palestine. 

W.  M.  Ramsay. 
IDALAH  (^■'Ki!).— A  town  of  Zebulun,  named 
between  Shimron  and  Bethlehem  (Jos  19").     The 
site  is  uncertain. 

IDBASH  (??■!').— One  of  the  sons  (ace.  to  LXX) 
of  Etain,  1  Ch  4'.  The  MT  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rupt.    See  GEJfEALOGY. 

IDDO 1.  nx  (?-n»t  'strength')   Ezr  8"   'The 

chief,  at  the  place  Casiphia,'  who  provided  Ezra 
with  Levites  and  Nethinini.  The  text  implies  that 
I.  was  himself  one  of  the  Xethinim,  but  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  head  of  a  Levitical  seminary 
should  have  belonged  to  the  lowest  order  of 
ministers.  Read,  with  Ryle,  '  unto  Iddo  and  his 
brethren  (i.e.  Levites)  and  the  Xethinim.'  1  lU 
g45. 46  jjas  '  Loddeus  the  captain  Avho  was  in  the 
place  of  the  treasury  .  .  .  Loddeus  and  to  his 
brethren  and  to  the  treasurers  in  that  place,'  con- 
necting the  name  Casiphia  \>"ith  kxseph  '  silver '  (so 
LXX  fv  apr/vpi({)  Tov  TOTov).  It  must  have  been  near 
Babylon,  and  can  have  no  connexion  with  the 
Caspian  Mountains  or  Caspise  Pyhe.  2.  (Vr  'be- 
loved') 1  Ch  27-'  son  of  Zechariah,  captain  of  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh  in  Gilead,  perh.  =  No.  4. 
3.  Ezr  10«  Ct  Kethib  RV,  T.  Ker6,  RVm  Jaddai, 
AV  Jadau,  1  Es  9^  Edos)  one  of  those  who  had 
taken  strange  wives.  4.  1  K  4"  (»rty  '  timely,'  Ges.) 
father  of  Abinadab,  who  was  Solomons  commis- 
sariat officer  in  Mahanaim  in  Gilead  (see  No.  2).  5. 
(V^7)  1  Ch  6-^  a  Gershonite  Legate  called  Adaiah  in 
v.*'.  6.  A  seer  (hozeh)  and  prophet  {nabi)  cited  by 
the  Chronicler  as  an  authority  for  the  reigns  of 
(a)  Solomon,  2  Ch  Q^^  (Kethib  '^i-;  Jedai,  Kere  i^-; 
Jedo,  LXX  'Iti/^X) '  the  visions  of  I.  the  seer  concern- 
ing Jeroboam  the  son  of  Xebat ' ;  (6)  Rehoboam, 
2  Ch  12'^  (ii--)  'the  history  of  I.  the  seer  after  the 
manner  of  (or,  in  reckoning  the)  genealogies'; 
and  of  (c)  Abijah,  2  Ch  13=^  (ny)  'the  midrash 
of  the  prophet  Iddo.'  The  tirst  passage  cited  is 
probably  the  ground  of  the  tradition  adopted 
by  Jos.  (Ant.  vill.  viii.  5)  and  Jerome  (^m.  Heb. 
in  2  Ch  9^'^  12^5  151)  that  the  prophet  who  de- 
nounces Jeroboam  in  1  K  13  was  named  Jadon  or 
Jaddo.     Jerome  also  identifies  Iddo  vdth  Oded. 

7.  i^v  Zee  P  (Ki^i-  Zee  1^  Ezr  5'  6")  1  Es  6'  Addo. 
Grandfather  (father  ace.  to  Ezr)  of  the  prophet 
Zechariah ;  possibly  of  the  same  family  as  No.  2. 

8.  K'!-;-  Xeh  12*-  '^  (in  v.'*  Kethib  has  K*Ti')  one  of 
the  priestly  clans  that  went  up  A\itli  Zerubbabel. 

N.  J.  D.  White. 
IDOLATRY.— The  idolatry  of  Israel,  in  ordinary 
usage,  is  held  to  include  two  forms  of  aberration 
from  true  religion.  The  more  heinous  type  was 
the  worship  of  alien  or  fictitious  divinities,  best 
described  as  heathenism  (Gotzendienst) ;  the  less 
heinous  was  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel  by 
the  mediation  of  images  (Bilderdienst).  The  par- 
ticular problems  arising  under  these  two  heads 
being  dealt  with  in  separate  articles  (see  ASH- 
TORETH,  Baal,  Calf,  Ephod,  etc.),  the  main 
object  here  must  be  to  indicate  the  general  drift 
and  features  of  the  protracted  conflict  between  the 
religious  ideals  and  the  popular  religious  tendencies 
which  are  mirrored  in  the  OT. 

Idolatry  {uinltj^^rptla),  which  occurs  once  in  AV  (1  S  1523)  as 
tr.  of  n'?"ja,  has  no  exact  Heb.  equivalent.  There  are,  how- 
ever, nine  or  ten  Heb.  words  which  AV,  and,  in  the  main,  RV 
(following  LXX)  render  by  '  idol,'  and  which  give  lively  expres- 
sion to  the  varied  sentiments  of  contempt,  loathing,  and  appre- 
hension excited  in  the  prophetical  writers  by  idolatry.  The 
terms  are :  fix  nothingness  (Is  ee^X  C'?'K  objects  of  terror 
(Jer  50*8),  ^K  neutral  expression  for  any  divinity  (la  573), 
^'V??  a  cypher  (often,  esp.  in  Is),  C'Sl>;  massy  blocks  (Lv  2630), 
nx^?3  a  terror  (1  K  151*),  "^cp  or  '?rc  a  figixre  (2  Ch  337),  C'isil 


earrings,  with  perhaps  a  play  on  aonow  (Hos  iiT),  of.  ayj?  Tj 
a  Bgure  (Is  45i«).  Imajfe  in  AV  is  used  as  the  equivalent  of 
about  an  equal  number  of  terms,  of  which  the  following  altera- 
tions in  RV  may  be  noted :  [7.-  a  sun-image  (Lv  26**),  •^5^  a 
pillar,  □'$';?  untranslated.  '72^  is  the  graven  image  (Ex  20<X 
but  is  Rometimes  used  comprehensively  (Is  401*).  .ip^  (Ex  S(17) 
and  ^9J  (Is  41^  denote  the  molten  image.  In  NT  'image' 
translates  wmw  and  once  j:«/«*Trp  (He  1'  •  express  [RV  '  very 'J 
image').  See  more  fully  under  Image.  The  common  idol  was 
an  uncouth  figure  of  clay  or  wood  ;  the  more  pretentious  was  of 
gold  or  silver,  or  at  least  plated.  The  process  of  mannfactai« 
IS  contemptuously  described  in  Is  44^^. 

I.  Heathenism  is  Israel.— Not  the  least  in- 
teresting chapter  in  the  history  of  this  subject  is 
that  upon  which  the  narrative  of  Genesis  throws 
little  if  any  light,  viz.  the  religion  of  the  stock 
from  which  the  Hebrews  spran».  The  teaching 
of  Genesis  is  to  the  effect  that  tliere  was  a  primi- 
tive knowledge  of  the  true  God,  which  was  handed 
down  through  Noah  to  the  line  of  Shem,  of  which 
Abraham  became  the  custodian,  and  which  he 
transmitted  to  his  posterity.  It  is,  at  the  most, 
implied  in  the  story  of  the  Call  of  Abraham  (Gn 
12'),  and  first  stated  explicitly  in  Jos  24?^-,  that 
the  patriarchal  religion  had  a  background  of 
idolatry.  For  the  reconstruction  of  this  primitive 
Semitic  heathenism  there  is  some  material  avail- 
able. It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  in  the  first 
place,  that  vestiges  of  the  older  beliefs  and  customs 
survived  to  the  later  period  illuminated  bv  the 
OT.  A  second  source,  which  has  been  closely 
examined  in  the  same  interest,  especially  by 
Wellhausen  (Skizzen  und  Vorarbeiten,  Heft  3) 
and  W.  R.  Smith  (RS-),  is  the  type  of  heathen- 
ism which  prevailed  in  Arabia  before  the  rise  of 
Islam,  and  which,  it  is  assumed,  had  not  ^videly 
diverged  from  that  of  the  common  ancestor  of 
the  Semitic  peoples.  The  examination  of  this 
evidence  has  shaken  the  older  view  that  Semitic 
idolatry  began  in  the  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  (so,  e.g.,  Maimonides,  De  Idololatria,  who 
explains  star-worship  by  an  intelligible  desire  to 
honour  what  God  had  honoured,  but  traces  the 
later  pha.se  of  image-service  to  the  designs  of  false 
prophets,  cap.  i.  §  4).  The  suggestion  of  Ewald 
(Gesch.  Isr.^  i.  p.  380),  that  a  i)olytheistic  system  may 
be  detected  in  the  genealogies  of  Gn  4  and  5,  where 
the  gods  and  goddesses  of  an  earlier  age  have 
been  degraded  to  patriarchal  rank,  has  not  met 
with  much  favour.  By  other  writers,  esp.  Stade, 
it  is  held  that  an  important,  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant, element  in  the  early  religious  life  of  the 
Semites  was  ancestor-worship — sacrifices  having 
been  offered  at  Hebron  and  Shechem  to  Abraham 
and  Joseph  ere  they  were  offered  to  Jahweli ;  and 
for  proof  stress  is  laid  on  significant  featiues  of 
burial  and  mourning  (cf.  Is  65*),  the  long  persist- 
ence of  the  worship  of  a  species  of  household  gods 
kno^\-n  as  Teraphim,  and  the  specific  tlesignation  of 
spirits  as  Elohim  ( 1  S  28'').  The  special  purpose  of 
W.  R.  Smith's  work  in  this  field,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  to  draw  attention  to  the  vestiges  of  a  primitive 
totemism  or  animal-worship  both  among  Arabs 
and  HebreMS  ;  and  these  he  found  to  linger,  in  the 
case  of  the  Hebrews,  in  the  denomination  of  tribes 
and  families  after  animals,  birds,  and  reptiles ;  in 
a  vigorous  animal-cult,  describai  by  Ezekiel  as 
flourishing  so  recently  as  the  eve  of  the  Exile 
(Ezk  8'") ;  and  in  the  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean 
beasts,  where  the  totem  of  the  earlier  sur>-ived  as 
the  unclean  animal  of  the  later  period  {Jonrn.  of 
PhUologtj,  ix.  75  S. ).  There  are,  however,  reasons 
for  regarding  both  ancestor-worship  and  animal- 
worship  as  secondary  in  the  development  of  the 
religions  of  nature ;  and  others  are  of  opinion  that 
the  evidence  rather  points  to  a  polydjemonism  as 
the  original  type  of  Semitic  heathenism.  Of  this 
the  fundamental  conception  is  that  men  are  in 
contact  with  a  realm  ot  spirits  whicli  take  to  do 
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with  their  <iHi<nns,  and  to  which  tliey  can  draw 
near  in  ^<Jllll  >j,ui  or  object  in  wliich  these  are 
liuii-i'-l  ;l-^  till'  well,  tlie  tree,  the  ,-:m  ird  stone  (so 
lv;i_\-ir.  I'lii  "h-ijK'  (Ics  AT,  y.  l'L  11.  .  From  poly- 
thei.-ni  ii  i-~  di-i  iiij^nishcd  by  lh<;  fact  tliat  the 
spirits  liHxr  iml  _v<'t  atlaiiied  to  a  clcai-cut  imlivi- 
dualily,  or  lo  tlir  [Hoscssion  ol  a  niyllioU)jiy,  while 
it  tends  to  run  i\t>\\\i  into  fetishism  through  the 
adoration  of  tlic  tenement  in  place  of  the  tenant. 
In  one  of  the  most  speculative  regions  of  liistory  a 
certain  conclusion  is,  of  course,  unattainable,  but  the 
view  in  (|U('.stion  at  least  harmonizes  with  what  is 
know  11  ol  the  primeval  modes  of  Semitic  thought, 
while  sutii  an  animistic  religion  formed  some  sort 
of  a  preparation  for  the  introduction  of  the  higher 
faith.  In  particular,  it  could  ofler  no  such  opposi- 
tion as  a  developed  polytheism  to  the  claim  of  one 
God  upon  the  undivided  allegiance  of  a  people. 

When  Israel  emerges  into  the  light  of  history,  it 
has  broken,  at  least  in  principle,  with  heathenism. 
In  the  national  memory  the  momentous  step  was 
connected  with  Abraham  ;  and  although  the  date 
of  the  patriarchal  narratives  makes  tiiem  in  large 
measure  the  vehicle  of  prophetic  ideals,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Mosaism  reposed  on  and 
appealed  to  a  religious  past,  in  which  the  light 
of  revelation  had  dawned.  The  work  of  INIoses 
was  to  widen  and  perpetuate  the  breach  with 
heathenism,  and  this  ne  accomplished  tlirough  the 
coincidence  of  the  divine  deliverance  of  Israel  with 
the  hour  of  his  proijhetic  mission.  Mosaism,  what- 
ever else  it  may  have  included,  was  at  least  a 
revolt  from  lieatnenism,  from  which  it  sought  to 

Srotett  Israel  by  prohibiting  the  worship  of  any 
ivinity  save  J"  its  God  (Ex  20-'),  and  by  bringing 
under  His  ban  immoral  acts  and  practices  to 
which  the  genius  of  heathenism  is  at  the  best  in- 
different. From  this  standpoint  there  are  two 
notable  declensions  related  in  the  history  of  the 
iJiiiiiil.  The  -tory  of  the  golden  calf,  though  its 
main  >i,L;nirnaii(c  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  the 
minor  idolatry,  is  also  conceived  as  an  apostasy  to 
other  gods  than  J"  (Ex  32*).  The  second  reported 
lapse  is  the  idolatry  with  Moab  at  Peor,  where 
Israel  succumbed  to  the  fascinations  of  a  Baal-cult 
that  consecrated  sexual  licentiousness  (Nu  25). 
These  incidents,  however,  even  if  historical, — and 
it  may  be  noted  that  they  belong  in  substance  to 
onr  oM»"<t  capital  source, — were  mere  episodes  of 
ifiiiiHiiarv  reaction  natural  to  a  period  of  intense 
religious  fervour.  The  Israel  which  hurled  itself 
upon  Canaan  was  the  people  of  J",  and  saw  in  the 
gods  of  the  nations  real  gods  indeed,  but  His  and 
their  enemies. 

Upon  the  settlement  in  Canaan  there  followed  a 
heathen  revival.  The  history  of  the  Book  of 
Judges  moves  through  a  succession  of  cycles  :  the 
people  forsake  .1"  and  serve  the  Ba.alim  and  the 
Ashtaroth  ;  d  '  in  aiiuer  delivers  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  spoiler  ;  then  it  rejients  Him,  and  He 
raises  up  judges  who  >a\c  them  ;  then  once  more 
they  turn  back,  aiid  deal  more  corruptly  than 
their  fathers  (Jg  2'i").  For  this  relapse  various 
causes  are  plausibly  assigned — intermarriage  with 
tile  Caiiaanite  population,  association  of  the  Baal- 
ciili  w  itli  the  a^icultural  year,  a  sense  of  the  pos- 
session of  proprietary  rights  by  the  old  divinities  in 
the  land  of  Canaan  (Smend,  AT Rdigionsgcschichtc, 
p.  50).  But  doubtless  the  strongest  enticement  lay 
in  the  character  of  the  Canaanitish  worship,  which, 
in  the  main  resting  on  a  deification  of  the  pro- 
ductive forces  of  nature,  gathered  up  into  religion 
all  that  is  comprehended  in  laughter  and  licence. 
And  if  it  had  also  quite  another  side,  which 
revealed  the  divinity  as  cruel,  and  lusting  for 
agony  and  blood,  there  was  an  eleiiient  in  the 
Hebrew  nature  to  \\  hi rh  thi-^  ;il-~o  apiiealnl.  'I'lie 
'divine  remedy  for  tlie  liaik.-liilin.L;  was  war.     Wiien 


Israel  was  attaij^cd  and  siMiiled,  (,i-  whrn  the  hand 
of  the  oppressor  was  iiea\y  iiiiun  ihem,  they  re- 
membered that  of  old  time  .)  iiad  in  en  their 
deliverer,  the  religious  enthnsia-m  willed  uji 
afresh,  and  under  a  leadei-  whom  it  ]io-se>sed  they 
marched  to  victoiy.  Such  a  leader  ,il-o,  without 
doubt,  was  Saul,  ullhough  the  hislury  lays  most 
stress  on  his  later  defection  from,  and  his  desertion 
by,  J".  But  among  those  who  d<!livered  Israel  in 
the  name  of  J"  the  noblest  and  the  hc-t  cliar.i<tei 
was  that  of  David,  whose  piety,  e\ en  if  alii,  (i  w  ii  h 
the  superstition  of  divination,  and  maned  hy 
sensuality  and  cruelty,  in  some  re-jni  i>  wa~  the 
model  of  Christian  communion  with  God  ;  and  the 
final  outcome  of  the  experiences  of  the  period  of 
the  Judges,  and  esp.  of  the  career  of  I  )avid  which 
established  the  monarchy,  was  to  jijaci'  tlie  .-sove- 
reignty of  J"  on  as  firm  a  basis  as  in  the  hr.~t  Hush 
of  the  wars  of  conquest.  But  again  with  an  era 
of  peace  there  came  a  heathen  reaction,  he-inninL,' 
in  the  seduction  of  Solomon  to  Canaaniti-h  ami 
connate  cults  through  the  influence  of  his  A\i\(s 
(IK  IP"*),  and  extending  throughout  a  great 
portion  of  the  history  botn  of  the  Northern  and 
the  Southern  Kingdoms. 

In  the  Northern  Kingdom  the  reliuinus  life  took 
in  the  first  in.stance  an  opposite  direi  tion.  An- 
tagonism to  the  heathenish  innovation-  in.leiu-a- 
lem  may  have  been  a  factor  in  the  imwcr  hehind 
Jeroboam,  as  the  setting  up  of  the  wtjishij)  of  the 
golden  calves  in  two  ancient  sfinctuaries  may  have 
been  conceived  in  the  interests  of  the  ancestral 
religion  ;  at  all  events,  there  is  no  reason  to  <  harge 
Jeroboam  and  his  immediate  successoi-  witli  de- 
liberate apostasy  from  J".  The  rccrnde-ceme  of 
heathenism  in  the  Northern  Kin;id.)m  i<  cunnected 
with  Ahal),  who  built  a  temple  in  Samaria  in  the 
Zidonian  Baal  (1  K  16"-),  and  sujiported  a  heathen 
ish  priesthood.  How  far  the  hostile  designs  of 
Ahab  against  the  reli^uion  of  .1'  .Mended  is  less 
certain.  Many  modern  writii^ai-c  of  ojiinion  that 
Ahab  remained  loyal  to  the  national  Cod  fnr 
whicli  the  names  of  his  sons,  Ahaziahand  .lehoram. 
afford  some  evidence,  and  that  the  storj'  of  the 
persecutions  is  at  least  exaggerated  (see,  e.g., 
Smend,  op.  cit.  p.  154  ff.).  But,  while  it  is 
true  that  the  OT  annals  give  broad  effects  and 
neglect  fine  distinctions,  the  Elijah  traditions 
make  it  impossible  to  d(mbt  that  we  !iM\e  to  deal 
in  the  case  of  Ahab  with  a  dan-.iMii-  a--anlt  nn 
the  national  religion  ;  and  this  impression  i>  con- 
firmed by  the  observation  that  the  house  of  <  'mri 
was  shortly  afterwards  destroyed  with  all  its  wurks 
in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Israel  (2  K  10).  .Vi  all 
events,  the  intrusion  of  the  alien  cult  received  an 
effectual  check.  The  annalist  grants  that  the 
successors  of  Jehu  stopped  short  in  the  sin  of 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  however  ]ierr-isiently 
the  heathen  leaven  may  have  continued  lo  \v oik  in 
the  local  sanctuaries. 

The  main  sources  for  our  knowledge  of  heatlienisJin  in  this 
period  are  the  writings  of  the  8th  cent,  prophets.  Their  testi- 
mony is,  however,  somewhat  obscure,  owing  to  llie  ditticulty  of 
distinguishing  between  the  degraded  worsliipof  .T'  and  the  rites 
of  heathenism  proper.  It  appears  that  J"  could  be  worshipped 
in  name  while  the  conception  formed  of  Him  was  no  higher  or 
purer  than  that  of  the  heathen.  '  God  has  .so  utterly  abolished 
the  idols  with  whom  Satan  contested  with  Him  the  allegiance  of 
His  people  that  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  what  they  were' 
(Pusey  on  Am  5^).  The  final  commentary  on  the  history  of  the 
Northern  Kingdom  mentions  as  the  chief  forms  star-worship, 
Baal-worship,  accompanied  by  the  most  cruel  rites,  and  niagio 
(2  K  17).  By  the  Baal-cult  we  have  doubtless  to  understand  the 
worship,  not  of  a  simple  mighty  rival  of  J",  but  of  a  multitude  of 
local  divinities  characterized  by  alternating  moods  of  prodigalit.v 
and  ferocity.  According  to  Amos,  the  worship  of  the  liaalim 
(?,  see  Driver,  ad  loc.)  was  one  of  the  four  great  sins  of  Israel, 
aggravated  by  its  association  with  inhumanity,  fornication,  and 
drunkenness  (27-  8).  As  the  places  of  worsliip,  are  mentioned  hillfl 
and  mountains  and  groves (pasiim).  The  central  object  was  the 
altar,  with  which  were  associated  the  sacred  pillar  and  post — 
doubtless  conceived  as  '  houses  of  God.'    The  rit«s  included  the 
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offering  of  incense  (1  K  ll8)aiKl  of  aacrifioes,  in  times  of  crisis 
bunum  sacrifices  (2  K  17^'^  In  expostulating  with  his  country- 
men, Hosea  pleads  that  J"  was  from  of  old  the  God  of  Israel  who 
conferred  on  them  great  benefits  (ll^-*),  and  from  whose  hand 
they  receive  their  present  blessings  <2^ ;  while  the  Baalim  are 
mere  creations  of  their  own,  who,  as  proved  by  experience, 
are  powerless  to  protect  them  (13'). 

In  the  Southern  Kingdom  we  discover  a  more 
vigorous  and  developed  type  of  heatheni.*m,  but 
also  a  more  paSi$ionate  and  energetic  resistance. 
A  signilicant  note  in  the  record  of  Refaoboam's 
reign  shows  that  the  idolatry  of  Solomon  left  as  a 
legacy  the  vilest  form  of  consecrated  prostitution 
(1  K  14^) ;  and  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  seducing 
idols,  Judah  was  purged  by  Asa  (1  K  15^- )•  A 
similar  tribute  of  praise  is  accorded  to  Jehoshaphat, 
and  especially  to  Uezekiah  (2  K  18^) ;  and  that  the 
latter  had  to  deal  with  a  true  heathenism,  as  well 
as  with  a  debased  worship  of  J",  may  be  collected 
from  the  contemporary  mtness  of  Isaiah. 

'  The  land,'  Isaiah  declares,  '  is  become  full  of  not-gods '  (28). 
.\s  the  chief  abominations  he  mentions  the  Asherahs  and  the 
sun-images  (17^  of  which,  however,  the  former  is  not  necessarily 
a  clue  to  heathenism.  He  also  mentions  the  popularity  of 
magicians,  soothsayers,  etc.  (2''  32  SiS).  Specially  noticeable  is  the 
rise  to  a  pure  monotheism  in  the  contemptuous  dismissal  of  the 
rival  ^ods  as  mere  human  handiwork  (2^,  things  of  naught  (317), 
and  his  extension  of  J'"s  sovereignty  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

From  the  reforms  of  Hezekiah  there  is  a  sudden 
descent  to  the  corruptions  of  the  reign  of  Manasseh, 
who  introduced  tlie  worship  both  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  of  the  Canaanitish  di\'inities,  and  along 
with  the  latter  their  cruel  and  licentious  rites 
(2  K  21).  To  understand  such  a  lapse  from  the 
general  tradition  of  the  Davidic  house  we  have  to 
bear  in  mind  two  facts :  the  apparent  political 
expediency  of  showing  reverence  for  the  celestial 
gods  of  the  great  empire  in  the  North,  and  the 
doubts  which  the  course  of  events  may  have 
aroused  as  to  whether  there  was  indeed  in  J" 
power  and  will  for  eflectual  deliverance  (cf.  Smend, 
AT  Theologie,  p.  270 fi'.).  But  in  Josiah,  another, 
and  the  greatest  of  the  reformers,  was  to  follow. 
In  centralizing  the  worship  at  Jerusalem  he  dealt 
at  heathenism  the  most  eflective  blow  possible, 
while  he  suppressed  with  a  stem  hand  the  innova- 
tions of  his  father,  and  tlie  abominations  that  had 
crept  in  in  their  wake  (2  K  23'). 

The  prc^ramme  of  the  reformation  under  Josiah  contained  in 
Deut.  is  terrible  in  its  thoroughness.  Xot  only  does  it  embody 
the  threat  of  destruction  as  the  penalty  of  national  apostasy 
((ji5  $19  etc.),  but  it  prohibits  the  indi\-idual  from  practising 
idolatry,  tinder  pain  of  death  (IT^ff).  Further,  those  who  per- 
suade others  to  idolatrj-  are  to  be  punished  with  death  (l^*)- 
Nay,  the  subject  was  not  even  to  be  looked  into  (12*>).  The 
destruction  of  the  furniture  of  heathenism  is  a  most  sacred 
duty  (75-  25  122).  How  deeply  and  harmfully  heathenism  had 
eaten  into  the  life  of  the  people  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fierceness  of  these  enactments,  which  occur  in  a  code  otherwise 
marked  by  exceptional  mildness  and  humaneness. 

How  far  short  the  reformation  fell  of  fulfilling 
the  prophetic  expectations  is  indicated  by  the 
prophets  of  the  Chalda;an  period.  It  would  seem 
that  the  closing  decades  of  the  monarchy  were 
marked  by  yet  \N-iIder  excesses,  as  if  the  nation 
were  making  a  last   desperate  cast  in   a  losing 

fame  with  fate.  'Thy  gods,  O  Judah,'  cries 
eremiah,  '  are  according  to  the  number  of  thy 
cities  '  (2^).  Specially  instructive  is  the  ^^sion  of 
Ezekiel  (ch.  8),  in  which  he  enumerates  the  three 
main  forms  of  heathenism  by  which  Judali  was 
polluted  —  an  animal  -  worship  embracing  loath- 
some beasts  and  reptiles,  the  cult  of  Tammuz, 
which  drew  the  women  after  it,  and  the  adoration 
of  the  sun-god.  And  the  last  of  the  kings  succumbed 
to  the  contagion  of  the  times,  and  scouted  the 
counsel  that  was  delivered  to  them  by  the  prophets 
in  the  name  of  J". 

The  purification  came  in  the  discipline  of  the 
Exile.  Surrounded  by  the  emblems  of  foreign 
idolatry,  the  exiles  became  deeply  conscious  of  the 
grandeur  and  truth  of  the  spiritual  religion  taught 


by  their  prophets ;  and  although  we  know  that  a 
large  number  remained  in  Babylon,  of  whom  many 
would  become  merged  in  the  adjacent  heathen 
mass,  the  remnant  which  returned  brought  with 
them  the  contempt  of  the  great  exilic  prophet  for 
the  manufactured  gods  of  gold  and  silver  and 
wood,  and  the  stubborn  loyalty  to  J"  which  wa^s  to 
become  in  Roman  times  the  wonder  and  the 
hatred  of  the  world.  That  even  after  the  ExUe 
heathen  practices  lingered  in  the  community  is 
argued  by  Smend  (loc.  cit.  p.  39)  from  Ps  W-,  Zee 
10*  13"^  Job  31^,  cf.  Is  27» ;  but  in  any  case  it  was 
a  rapidly  vanishing  quantity.     And  the  lessons  of 

Sast  experience  had  been  carefully  gleaned.  The 
issolution  of  mixed  marriages  by  Ezra  excluded 
the  most  dangerous  of  the  influences  which  made 
for  heathenism,  while  the  Law  sought  to  guarantee 
the  purity  of  religion  by  an  uncompromising  policy 
of  national  isolation. 

II.  Idolatrous  Worship  of  J". — In  the  age 
of  the  Judges,  as  we  have  seen,  and  in  the  middle 
period  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  the  imminent 
danger  had  been  the  submersion  of  Jahwism  under 
the  refluent  wave  of  heathenism.  In  the  8th  and 
7th  cents,  the  object  on  which  prophetism  con- 
centrates its  fervent  energy  is  the  purification  or 
sprritualization  of  the  worship  which  was  rendered 
to  the  national  God.  Of  that  worship  an  ancient 
and  increasingly  marked  feature  was  the  use  of 
images,  and  ^\"ith  Hosea  there  begins  an  attack 
ujpon  image-service  as  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  Jahwism,  and  virtually  substituting  fetishes  for 
the  liN-ing  God  (8'- «  10*). 

That  the  practice  was  ancient,  and  sanctioned 
by  high  authority,  does  not  admit  of  dispute. 
After  his  Wctoiy  over  Midian,  one  of  the  chosen 
instruments  of  J",  Gideon,  made  an  ephod  out  of 
the  spoils — by  which  the  context  suggest.s  that  we 
are  to  understand  a  gold-plated  image  (Jg  8-**-). 
Still  more  instructive  is  the  story  of  Micah  the 
Ephraimite,  who  out  of  200  shekels  of  silver  framed 
a  graven  image  and  a  molten  image,  and  hired 
Jonathan,  a  descendant  of  Moses,  to  be  his  priest 
(Jg  17^).  Even  David  has  closely  associated 
with  him  emblems  of  idolatry  ;  for  besides  that  he 
tolerates  the  probably  ancestral  cult  of  the  human 
figures  called  Teraphim  (1  S  19^),  the  interroga- 
tion of  the  Ephod,  here  again  most  likely  an  image 
of  J",  is  a  habit  of  his  religious  life  (TS  2\^'23^* 
30^).  It  could  not  therefore,  as  above  hinted,  im- 
press the  national  mind  as  an  impious  innovation 
when  Jeroboam  associated  the  worship  of  J"  with 
the  symbols  of  the  golden  bulls,  and  the  absence  of 
any  polemic  against  the  image-worship  in  the 
crusade  of  Elijah  is  generally  regarded  as  pro\-ing 
that  it  was  acquiescetl  in  even  by  the  enlightened 
conscience  of  the  time.  (On  the  other  side  Konig, 
Hauptproblemc  der  altisraclitischen  Religionsges- 
chichte,  p.  65).  That  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
J"  had  even  reached  back  to  the  Mosaic  age, 
and  was  sanctioned  by  Moses,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  admit.  Apart  from  the  case  for  the  originality 
of  the  second  commandment,  there  are  independent 
grounds  for  believing,  on  the  analogv'  of  other 
faiths,  that  primitive  Mosaism  embodied  the  con- 
ception of  an  imageless  worship  (Reichel,  Vor- 
heileniscke  Gotterculte).  Sufficiently  significant  is 
the  ob%nous  fact  that  from  the  Judges  to  the  8th 
cent,  the  idols  became  more  and  more  numerous 
and  costly,  and  that  only  in  the  Assyrian  period 
were  they  realized  to  be  alien  to  the  genius  of  the 
national  religion. 

In  the  prophetic  campaign  against  the  historic- 
ally lesntimated  idolatry  we  may  distinguish  three 
important  phases.  Were  it  matle  out  that  Ex  34 
contains  an  older  Decalogue,  we  might  have  to 
recognize  an  earlier  attempt  at  reformation,  as  it 
is  possible  to  hold  that  that  code,  in  prohibiting 
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'molten  gods'  (Ex  34"),  tacitly  sanctioned  the 
simpler  type  of  the  graven  images  (Smend,  AT 
Theol.  p.  195).  The  groat  effort  was  put  forth  in 
the  Northern  Kingdom,  but  the  prophets  were 
unable  even  to  weaken  the  idolatry  which  was 
embedded  in  the  political  framework,  and  the 
kings  persisted  to  the  last  in  the  sin  of  Jeroboam, 
the  son  of  Nebat.  In  Judah  the  first  notable  con- 
tribution to  a  more  spiritual  ritual  was  made  by 
Hezekiah,  in  whose  reformin<?  spirit  may  be  de- 
tected a  reflection  of  the  zeal  of  Isaiah.  In  the 
report  of  some  of  his  acts,  especially  of  his  suppres- 
sion of  the  hi^h  places  and  their  insignia,  critics 
have  suspected  the  ante-dating  of  later  reforms  ; 
but  there  is  at  least  unmistakable  evidence  of  his 
active  aggression  against  the  idolatrous  elements 
of  the  traditional  religion  (2  K  18^).  Specially 
noteworthy  is  liis  removal  of  the  brazen  serpent,  by 
which  he  withdrew  the  most  sacred  of  sanctions, 
the  Mosaic,  from  the  approach  to  J"  through 
figured  symbol.  The  Reformation  under  Josiah  is 
here  memorable,  not  merely  as  consolidating  the 
worship  in  an  imageless  sanctuary,  but  as  energetic- 
ally acting  on  the  Deuteronomic  prohibition  of  the 
posts  iind  pillars  (Dt  16-"^-).  which,  before  there 
had  l>een  images  to  give  expression  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  divinity,  had  been  venerated  as  places  of 
a  god's  abode.  '  He  brought  out  the  Asherah  from 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  burned  it  at  the  brook 
Kidron '  (2  K  23").  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said 
that  in  Judah  more  energy  was  shown  in,  and  more 
success  followed  on,  the  purification  of  the  Jaliweh- 
worship  than  was  the  case  in  Israel,  but  that  in 
Judah  also  the  purer  Jahwism  had  its  reaction 
in  a  grosser  heathenism. 

On  two  general  features  of  the  OT  idolatry  as 
exhibited  by  tlie  sacred  writers  a  remark  may  be 
made.  The  first  feature  is  the  astonishing  strength 
of  its  fascinations.  The  perverse  obstinacy  of  the 
chosen  people  in  opposition  to  the  logic  of  con- 
science, liistory,  and  heaven,  can  only  be  explained 
on  the  assumption  that  idolatry  oflered  some  deeply- 
satisfying  provision  for  human  nature.  Wherein 
did  this  attraction  lie  ?  As  regards  the  form  which 
has  been  described  as  heathenism,  the  answer  is 
obvious :  it  was  jwoular  because  it  was  not  ethical. 
There  are  many  things  which  are  felt  to  be  attrac- 
tive if  only  they  were  lawful,  and  the  genius  of 
heathenism,  especially  of  the  Canaanitish  type, 
was  to  make  it  possible  to  overleap  the  boundaries 
of  right  and  wrong  with  an  appeased  conscience. 
Were  we  confronted  by  a  new  religion  which  in  a 
solemn  spirit,  and  with  a  reasoned  claim,  threw 
its  mantle  over  all  which  we  assign  to  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  we  should  realize  some- 
tiiing  of  the  strength  of  the  opposition  with  which 
the  prophets  of  J"  had  to  contend.  As  regards 
idolatrous  worship  of  God,  again,  the  need  which 
it  met  is  a  universal  one.  The  invisible  God  of 
the  infinite  attributes  is  a  being  whom  thought 
with  difficulty  grasps,  to  whom  the  heart  hardly 
warms— and  the  necessity  of  a  more  vivid  and 
concrete  manifestation  of  His  essence  is  common 
ground  of  all  the  great  religions  save  one.  As  a 
fact,  we  can  ajiproach  God  only  through  the  aid  of 
symbols — mental  pictures  and  words  are  no  less 
symbols  than  paintings  and  statues ;  and  it  is 
not  clear  that  tliere  is  any  difference  in  principle 
between  the  verbal  representation  of  (iod  as  our 
Father  and  the  more  graphic  representation  of 
the  same  conception  wliich  can  be  given  in  His 
special  material  l)y  the  artist.  The  prophet  did  not 
scruple  to  use  imagery  which  represented  God  as 
flying  and  even  as  roaring  and  ravening  like  a 
beast  of  the  forest,  and  the  image  of  the  idolater 
was  more  effective  than  the  imagery.  But  the 
justification  of  the  prophetic  attitude  is  that  the 
image  was  too  effective,     \^'he^e  a  certain  spiritual 


level  has  been  reached,  the  visible  symbol  may  be 
a  real  aid  to  devotion  ;  but  on  lower  levels  the 
worshipper  stops  at  the  outward  form,  and  sinks 
l)ack  into  a  true  heathenism.  And  so  it  worked 
out,  against  the  wise  opposition  of  the  prophets,  in 
Israel :  the  symbol  became  to  the  unspintual  people 
a  fetish,  and  the  fetish  poisoned  the  national  life. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  are  in  a  better 
position  to  appreciate  the  scheme  of  retributive  jus- 
tice which  the  prophetical  writers  find  exemplified 
in  the  history  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  of  their 
kings.  Because  of  idolatry  Israel  was  removed 
from  its  place,  and  Judah  after  it  went  into 
captivity.  The  religious  reformation  is  followed 
by  a  prosperous  reign,  the  backsliding  is  avenged 
by  the  Philistine,  the  Assyrian,  or  the  Cbaldtean. 
That,  says  criticism,  is  not  history.  As  a  fact  it 
is,  in  the  main  outline,  history,  and  it  is  besides 
the  vehicle  of  the  grandest  and  most  certain  of 
historical  generalizations — viz.  that  the  Ruler  of 
the  world  is  on  the  side  of  purity  and  righteous- 
ness. The  idolatry  of  Israel  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  description  from  the  religious  side  of  the  evil 
doings  which  God  hates,  and  it  is  therefore  rightly 
written  down  as  the  cause  of  His  vindictive  and 
chastening  judgments  upon  Israel. 

Idolatry  in  NT.— The  references  to  idolatry  in 
NT  are  naturally  of  much  more  contracted  scope. 
With  the  Jews  the  opposition  to  idolatry  had 
become  since  the  days  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  a 
fanaticism,  and  the  subject  scarcely  finds  a  place 
in  the  sayings  of  our  Lord.  From  the  circum- 
stances of  his  mission  it  occupied  a  considerable 
space  in  the  thoughts  of  St.  Paul.  Of  peculiar 
importance  is  what  we  may  call  his  philosophy  of 
heathenism  expounded  in  llo  1,  where  he  traces  it 
to  its  origin  in  a  sin  against  the  light  of  nature, 
shows  that  this  Avas  punished  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  former  light,  and  sets  forth  the  hideous 
moral  corruption  of  the  Roman  world  as  the  result 
of  the  religious  apostasy.  A  somewhat  milder 
judgment  of  the  heathen  world  is  passed  in  the 
speech  at  Athens  (Ac  18),  where  ignorance  of 
God  is  not  insisted  on  as  matter  of  guilt,  and  an 
appeal  is  made  to  men  on  the  ground  of  the 
dignity  of  their  origin  to  rise  to  the  recognition 
of  the  true  God,  and  hearken  to  His  latest  ac- 
credited word.  A  special  problem  arose  for  Chris- 
tian casuistry  in  connexion  with  meats  offered 
to  idols,  which  the  apostle  resolves  by  referring 
it  to  the  arbitrament  of  a  conscience  enlightened 
by  the  twin  principles  of  Christian  liberty  and 
Christian  sympathy  (1  Co  8).  To  the  view  popu- 
larized by  Milton  that  the  idols  of  the  heathen 
were  in  reality  devils,  some  colour  is  lent  by 
1  Co  W^^- ;  but,  against  this  is  to  be  put  the 
emphatic  protest,  '  we  know  that  no  idol  is  any- 
thing in  the  world'  (1  Co  8"').  Idolatry  appears  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  works  of  the  flesh  (Gal  5^*), 
and  of  those  which  exclude  from  eternal  salvation 
(1  Co  6') ;  but,  as  is  characteristic  of  NT  thought, 
the  apostle  widens  the  old  religious  conception, 
and  makes  it  include  all  practices  which  are  tanta- 
mount to  a  dethronement  of  God  in  favour  of  a 
creature.  So  gluttony  and  covetousness,  where 
'non  objecto  sed  solo  acto  peccatur,'  are  species  of 
idolatry  (Eph  5«,  Ph  3i»).  The  recollection  of  the 
blessed  deliverance  from  the  darkness  of  heathen- 
ism is  appealed  to  as  furnishing  a  motive  to 
sanctification  (1  Th  P).  Finally,  St.  John  predicts 
an  idolatrous  apostasy  in  the  last  days  (Rev  9^). 

LiTERATiuE.— The  OT  idolatry  is  naturally  one  of  the  capital 
topics  in  the  histories  of  Israel  and  in  the  monogrraphs  on  the 
Biblical  Theology  of  the  OT.  For  the  presentation  of  the 
subject  from  the  purely  evolutionist  point  of  %iew,  see  Well- 
hausen,  Isr.  u.  jiid.  Gesehichte ;  SUule,  Gcsrhichtf  dex  Volken 
Jmael :  for  a  more  conservative  treatment,  Kittel,  Hut.  of 
Uebreug.  In  addition  to  the  works  on  Biblical  Theology  above 
mentioned,  among  which  Sniend's  A  T  Reliffiontgeschiehte  is  full 
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and  suggestive,  may  be  mentioned  Duhm,  Theologie  der 
PropheUn.  See  also* art.  'Baal,'  by  Ed.  Meyer,  in  Boecher's 
Lexicon.  For  the  Imag-e  Controversy  in  the  Greek  Church, 
see  in  Mansi's  CouneiU  the  decrees  of  the  Seventh  Oecumenical 
Council ;  and  for  a  review  of  the  arguments,  Hamack's  Dogmen- 
ge$chichte,  iL  p.  460 ff.  W.  P.  PaTERSON. 

IDUEL  ('ISoi^jjXoj),  1  Es  8«  — In  Ear  8"  Ariel. 
The  form  is  due  to  confusion  of  t  and  i. 

IDOMJEA,  IDUMJEANS.— See  Edom. 

lEDDIAS  (A  leSata-r,  B  lefefaj,  AV  Eddias),  1  Es 
9*. — One  of  those  who  agreed  to  put  away  their 
'strange'  wives.  Called  Izziah  {.tj:  :  B  'Afeto, 
A  'Af  id,  K  'A5«(£)  Ezr  1(P. 

lEZER,  lEZERITES  (itjj'k  Nu26»  P),  contracted 
from  Abiezee,  wh.  see. 

IGAL  (^K^!  '  [God]  redeems').-!.  (B  'IXcuiX,  A  F 
'l7d\  :  Igat)  One  of  the  twelve  spies  sent  by  Moses 
from  the  wilderness  of  Paran  :  he  is  described  as 
the  son  of  Joseph  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Nu  13"). 

2.  [TaaX  ;  Luc.  'IcnjX)  One  of  David's  heroes,  the 
son  of  Nathan  of  Zobah  (2  S  23*).  In  the  parallel 
list  (1  Ch  \\^)  the  name  is  given  as  'Joel  (h^- 
'IwiJX),  the  brother  (A  ;  'the  son'  B)  of  Nathan.' 

3.  ('Ia;^X ;  Jegaal ;  AV  Igeal)  Son  of  Sheraaiali 
of  the  royal  house  of  David  (1  Ch  3^). 

J.  F.  SxEXKryG. 
IGDALIAH  {vytrl^  'J"  is  great). —  A  'man  of 
God,'  father  of  Hanan,  whose  name  is  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  Jeremiah's  inter%'iew  with  the 
Rechabites  ( Jer  35^). 

IGNORANCE  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  mainly 
in  connexion  with  sin  ;  it  modifies  to  some  extent 
the  sinner's  responsibility.  Thus  even  of  a  sin  in 
which  the  chief  actors  knew  well  that  they  were 
doing  Avrong — the  crucifixion — St.  Peter  says,  '  Ye 
did  it  in  iterance '  (xara  5.yi>oiav,  Ac  3^') ;  St.  Paul, 
'  if  they  had  known,  they  would  not  have  crucified 
the  Lord  of  glory'  (1  Co  2*);  and  the  Lord  Him- 
self, '  Father,  forgive  them  :  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do'  (Lk  23").  They  all  knew  some- 
thing, but  not  everything ;  not,  for  instance,  what 
the  apostles  only  grasped  through  the  resurrection 
and  the  teaching  of  the  Eisen  One,  that  He  was 
the  Son  of  God,  and  His  deatli  a  propitiation  for 
the  whole  world ;  hence,  according  to  NT,  though 
their  guilt  was  deep,  in  some  cases  awful,  it  was 
not  unpardonable.  The  choice  of  evil,  by  one 
who  knows  clearly  and  fully  what  it  is,  removes 
the  possibility  of  pardon :  such  a  choice  would 
be  the  aithviov  a/idprrjfui  of  which  Jesus  speaks  in 
Mk  3® — sin,  final  and  irretrievable. 

On  a  broad  view,  the  pre-Christian  ages  of 
human  history,  or  the  pre-Christian  part  of  any 
one's  life,  may  be  characterized  as  '  times  of  ignor- 
ance '  (Ac  17^',  1  P  1").  The  meaning  is  not  that 
the  heathen  know  nothing  :  there  is  a  light  which 
lightens  every  man,  a  law  written  on  the  heart, 
however  blurred  or  even  misleading  the  writing 
may  have  become.  But  they  do  not  know  everj-- 
thing,  and  therefore,  according  to  NT  teaching, 
their  sin  is  pardonable,  and  repentance  and  for- 
giveness are  to  be  preached  to  them.  Ignorance, 
such  as  it  is,  does  not  entirely  exculpate ;  but  it 
precludes  final  condemnation  out  of  hand.  When 
those  who  have  lived  in  heathen  ignorance  are 
converted,  their  past  life  wiU  not  appear  guilt- 
less; on  the  contrary,  they  yriU  be  ashamed  and 
confounded  Mhen  they  look  back  on  it ;  when  it 
stands  out  before  them  in  the  light  of  Gods 
eternal  law,  and  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  they  will 
be  unable  to  understand  how  they  lived  as  they 
did  ;  they  will  condemn  themselves,  and  humbly 
acknowledge  their  guilt.  They  were  ignorant, 
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but  not  innocent ;  yet,  because  of  their  i^iorance, 
not  without  hope.  Such  guilt  as  theirs  leaves  the 
possibility  of  feeling  in  the  moral  nature ;  they 
may  yet  be  pricked  in  their  hearts,  and  repent 
and  he  saved.  It  is  thus  St.  Paul  interprets  his 
own  experience :  '  I  was  a  blasphemer,  etc. ;  but 
I  obtained  mercj',  because  I  did  it  dypoQv  iv 
drt<rr«>' (ITi  1"). 

The  gradual  enlightenment  of  the  Christian 
conscience,  its  entrance  under  the  teaching  of 
experience  into  fuller  possession  of  the  mind  of 
Christ,  has  to  be  consideretl,  in  applying  the  plea 
of  ignorance  in  extenuation  of  guilt.  Thus  to 
keep  slaves  might  once  have  been  done  ignorantly 
— Ko-T  iyvoiav,  like  the  crucifixion — by  a  Christian ; 
now  it  would  be  a  sin  against  the  light.  Elach 
generation  is  amazed  at  what  its  fathers  per- 
petrated or  toleratetl  or  did  not  see ;  to  say  tney 
Knew  no  better  is  to  utter  at  once  their  excuse 
and  their  condemnation,  for  such  is  the  connexion 
between  moral  integrity  and  moral  enlightenment 
that  we  feel  sure  they  mi»ht  have,  and  ought  to 
have,  known  better.  St.  Paul  not  only  mentions 
'  the  times  of  ignorance,'  which  God  '  A^-inked  at ' 
(Ac  17^),  but  indicates  the  genesis  of  that  ignor- 
ance in  a  way  which  makes  it  itself  an  ominous 
feature  of  non-Christian  life  (Ro  1^®"^,  Eph  4"-"). 
In  the  last  resort  it  is  due  to  an  immoral  sup- 

Eression,  and  even  extinction,  of  divine  light.  It 
eeps  pace  with,  as  it  is  due  to,  a  xiip«o-<j  of  the 
heart ;  though  the  two  things,  once  initiated,  are 
mutually  cause  and  effect.  Men  act  in  the  hard- 
ness of  their  hearts,  and  the  light  is  dimmed ; 
they  act  in  the  darkening  light,  and  the  capacity 
for  feeling  is  deadened.  If  this  process  had  its 
perfect  work  in  any  one,  so  that  he  had  lost 
utterly  the  power  of  distinguishing  good  and 
evil,  the  result  wotild  not  be  the  iyvoia  which 
mitigates  guilt ;  it  would  be  that  ignorance  of 
the  'moral  universal'  which  is  itself  a  final  con- 
demnation. 

The  verb  a'fvotlv  is  used  in  He  5^,  and  the  subst. 
ir/vofjtJLaTa  in  He  9^,  to  describe  sin  in  the  character 
of  'sin  of  ignorance.'  For  the  OT  conception 
see  Nu  15,  Lv  4.  The  main  idea  is  that  of  un- 
witting error  or  inadvertence.  For  such  sins  a 
sacrifice  was  provided,  more  serious  in  proportion 
to  the  culpability  of  the  offender.  Thus  more  was 
expected — or  ignorance  was  less  of  a  plea — in  the 
case  of  a  priest  or  a  ruler  than  in  that  of  a  private 
person.  Sins  of  ignorance  were  sins,  and  therefore 
had  to  be  expiated ;  but  they  were  not  high- 
handed sins,  and  therefore  they  could  be  expiated. 
They  were  not  renunciations  of  the  covenant, 
which  could  not  be  purged  ynXh.  sacrifice  or  offer- 
ing for  ever,  but  had  to  be  punished  by  exter- 
mination. What  are  commonly  called  'infirmi- 
ties '  in  Christians  may  be  said  to  answer  now  to 
'sins  of  ignorance.'  There  is  a  disproportion,  so 
to  speak,  between  our  nature  and  our  calling. 
We  are  flesh  and  blood,  with  inherited  vices  per- 
haps, and  it  is  our  calling  to  be  holy  as  God  is 
holy.  In  spite  of  faith  and  ^-igilance  the  Christian 
may  be  overtaken  in  a  fault.  The  sudden  fall, 
from  which  the  heart  instantly  revolts,  which  it 
condemns,  which  it  deeply  mourns,  is  the  sin  of 
ignorance  under  the  new  covenant.  If  we  had 
only  known,  if  we  had  seen  at  the  moment  how 
it  grieved  God,  scandalized  others,  hurt  ourselves, 
we  should  never  have  done  it.  This  leaves  pardon 
possible,  and  we  ha^e  a  High  Priest,  mSo  was 
Himself  compassed  with  infirmity  (thoxigh  with 
none  that  issued  in  sin),  that  He  might  be  able 
to  bear  gently  with  those  who  sin  in  ignor- 
ance and  go  astray  {jois  aypooinxL  coi  nrXavufuvMs, 
He  5^).  J.  Dexxf.v. 

IGNORANCES.— This  plural  form  is  given  as  the 
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tr"  of  Ayuoiai  in  1  Es  8^*,  Sir  23',  and  of  ayvoiifj.a.Ta 
in  To  S'*,  Sir  23^  51*.  It  is  a  literal  rendering  of  the 
Greek,  and  can  scarcely  be  illuHtrated  from  Enj'. 
secular  literature,  though  other  abstract  words 
like  'impenitences'  are  found,  and  this  plu.  is  quoted 
with  other  meanings.  IIV  retains  the  form,  except 
in  1  Es  8"  'errors.'  For  sins  of  ignorance  see  the 
previous  article  and  article  SiN.       J.  Hastings. 

IJON  (p'y). — A  town  in  the  north  part  of  the 
mountains  of  Naphtali,  noticed  with  Dan  and 
Abel-beth-maacah  in  1  K  15''»  (=2  Ch  16^)  as  taken 
by  the  captains  of  the  armies  of  Benhadad.  It 
was  captured  also  and  depopulated  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  (2  K  15*).  The  name  is  thought  to  survive 
in  the  MerJ  'Ayun  or  '  meadow  of  springs,'  a 
plateau  N.  W.  of  Dan.  Tlie  most  important  site  in 
this  plateau  is  Tell  Dibbtn,  immediately  south  of 
the  Leontes  ravine,  which  Robinson  and  others 
have  suggested  may  be  the  site  of  Ijon. 

Literature. — Robinson,  BRP  iii.  37.5 ;  Baedeker-Socin,  Pal.^ 
348 ;  Porter,  Handbook  (Index) ;  Gudrin,  (ialiUe,  ii.  280  ;  Buhl, 
O^P  (Index,  ».  'Ijon').  C.  R.  CONDER. 

IKKESH  (!?pv).— The  fatlier  of  Ira,  one  of  David's 
heroes,  2  S  23-«,  1  Ch  11*  27". 

ILAI  ('W  ;  B  'HXef,  A  'HXi ;  Ilai),  an  Ahohite, 
one  of  David's  heroes  ( 1  Ch  1 P").  In  the  parallel 
list  (2  S  23''*)  the  name  appears  as  Zalmon  (pn^s  ; 
B  'YjWibv,  A  2eXXw/u,  Luc.  'AXtjudi').  It  seems 
probable  that  the  Chronicler  has  preserved  the 
more  correct  text.  Klostermann  conjectures 
Vb^l  or  'JjfV/'^  as  the  original  form  ;  Wellliausen  ]hv  : 
Thenius,  however,  adheres  to  the  text  of  Samuel. 

J.  F.  Stenking. 

ILIADUN  (B  ED.iabo6v,  A 'IX-,  AV  Eliadun),  1  Es 
568  (56  LXX).  —  Perliaps  to  be  identified  with 
Henadad,  Ezr  3*. 

ILL. — Like  '  evil '  (of  which  it  is  a  contraction), 
'ill'  is  used  in  AV  as  adv.,  adj.,  and  subst.  The 
only  occurrence  of  the  subst.  is  Ro  13^"  '  Love 
worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour'  {KaKbv).  Cf. 
Rhem.  NT  Note  to  Mt  S^"  '  It  is  not  only  dam- 
nable to  doe  il,  but  also  not  to  doe  good.'  The  adj. 
was  formerly,  with  the  meaning  of  '  bad,'  applied 
to  persons  as  well  as  things.  Thus  in  the  Rhem. 
NT,  the  Note  on  'Thamar'  (Mt  P)  is,  'Christ 
abhorred  not  to  take  flesh  of  some  that  were  il,  as 
he  chose  Judas  among  his  Apostles  :  let  us  not 
disdaine  to  receive  our  spiritual  birth  and  sus- 
tenance of  such  as  be  not  ahvayes  good '  ;  and  in 
the  Note  on  the  Penitent  Tliief  (Lk  2^^)  occurs, 
'  Learne  only  not  to  despaire,  though  thou  hast 
been  il  [  =  wicked]  to  the  last  moment  of  thy  life.' 
Again,  T.  Adams  on  1  P  1*  says,  '  If  thy  words  and 
works  be  ill  meal,  tliank  the  miller,  thy  heart,  for 
such  corrupt  thouglits ' ;  and  on  P  '  The  husband 
told  his  wife  that  he  had  one  ill  quality,  he  was 
given  to  be  angry  without  cause  ;  slie  wittily  re- 
plied that  she  would  keep  him  from  tliat  fault,  for 
slie  would  give  him  cause  enough.'  The  adj. 
occurs  in  Dt  15^^  '  any  ill  blemish '  ;  Jl  2-'**  '  his  ill 
savour';  Jth  8*  'ill  word'  ;  Wis  5^,  Sir  29^  'ill 
dealing';  9'"  'ill  tongue,'  41"  'ill  name.'  The 
adv.  is  found  in  (in  4.3"  '  Wherefore  dealt  ve  so  ill 
with  me?'  Job  20'^«,  Ps  106=*- '  go  ill';  Is"  3"  'be 
ill '  ;  Jer  40*  '  seem  ill ' ;  Mic  3^  '  they  have  behaved 
themselves  ill  in  their  doings ' ;  and  Wis  18'*  '  an 
ill  according  cry '  (aavn(puvoi  Sorq) ;  as  well  as  in  the 
phrase  'ill-favoured,'  Gn  4  F- *•'"•-*•-'• -'^,  for  which 
see  Favour,  and  cf.  North,  Plutarch,  889,  '  He 
had  no  further  leysure,  but  to  cast  an  ill-favoured 
cloke  about  him,  the  first  that  came  to  hand,  and 
disguising  himselfe  to  flie  for  life  ' ;  Fuller,  Profane 
atate,  V.  3,  p.  3(35,  '  The  suspicion  is  increased  if  the 
party  accused  be  notoriously  ill-favoured  ;  whereas 


deformity  alone  is  no  more  argument  to  make  her 
a  Witch,  then  handsomenesse  had  been  evidence 
to  prove  her  an  Harlot.'  J.  HASTIXG.S. 

ILLUMINATE,  ILLUMINATION.— Milton  uses 
the  verb  to  illuminate  ('  give  iiglit  to,'  'enlighten') 
literally  in  PL  vii.  350 — 

'  And  made  the  stars, 
And  set  them  in  the  flrmament  of  heaven. 
To  illuminate  the  earth.' 

He  has  it  liguratively  in  Sam.  Agon.  1689,  '  Though 
blind  of  sight  .  •  .  with  inward  eyes  illuminated ' ; 
so  T.  Fuller,  Hohj  State,  iii.  12,  p.  184,  '  Of  Naturall 
Fools' — '  God  may  sometimes  illuminate  them,  and 
(especially  towards  their  death)  admit  tliem  to  the 
possession  of  some  part  of  reason.'  It  is  liguratively 
that  the  vb.  occurs  in  AV,  Bar  4^  '  Walk  in  the 
presence  of  the  light  thereof,  that  thou  mayest 
be  illuminated '  ;  and  He  10*'-  '  after  ye  were  illu- 
minated, ye  endured  a  great  light  of  atllictions' 
{(JHOTKjdivTti,  RV  '  enlightened  '). 

AV  has  followed  the  Rhem.  NT  here,  which  (after  Vulg.)  has 
*  illuminate '  in  the  foil,  passages  in  which  the  Or.  is  ^arri'^ut, 
Eph  118  39,  2  Ti  110,  He  6*  1032,  Rev  181  21^  22»,  having  '  lighten ' 
in  the  remaining  places,  viz.  Lk  ll^'',  Jn  l^,  1  Co  4*.  No  other 
version  uses  the  word  ;  but  in  He  C'*  Wye.  (l;J80)  has  '  illumyncfl,' 
1388  '  lightned.'  It  may  be  noted  that  Shaka.  uses  the  three 
forms  of  the  vb.  '  illume,' '  illumine,'  and  '  illuminate ' ;  Milton 
only  'illume'  and  'illuminate.' 

Illumination  occurs  in  AV   but  once.  Sir  25" 

'  The  love  of  the  Lord  passeth  all  things  for 
illumination '  (eh  (Putkt/jlov  ;  RV  after  edd.  omits). 
Cf.  the  Rhem  tr"  of  2  Ti  P"  '  But  it  is  manifested 
now  by  the  illumination  (^wKpaveia,  Vulg.  illumi- 
natio)  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  de- 
stroied  death,  and  illuminated  {cpwri^fiy,  Vulg. 
illuminare)  life  and  incorruption  bv  the  Gospel  ; 
and  the  heading  to  Jn  9  '  Our  Lord  .  .  .  fore- 
telleth  by  this  occasion  the  excecation  of  the  Jewes 
(because  of  their  wilful  obstinacie)  and  illumina- 
tion of  the  Gentils  who  confesse  their  owne  blind- 
nes.'  J.  Hastings. 

ILLYRICUM  {'IWvpiKdv)  was  a  term  used  in 
various  senses ;  but  in  the  mouth  of  St.  Paul 
(Ro  15^")  it  must  undoubtedly  l>e  interpreted  in 
its  Roman  sense,  as  denoting  the  Roman  province 
which  extended  along  the  Adriatic  from  Italy  and 
Pannonia  on  the  north  to  the  Macedonian  province 
on  the  south.  That  this  Roman  sense  was  in  the 
apostle's  mind  is  shown,  not  merely  by  his  con- 
sistent practice  of  using  geographical  terms  in 
the  Roman  sense  (Zahn,  Einleitung,  p.  130)  and 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  natural  and  almost  neces- 
sary in  writing  to  a  Roman  church  to  follow  the 
Roman  usage,  but  also  by  the  very  form  of  the 
word.  The  CJreek  term  was  'IXXi'/)/j  or  'IWvpla ; 
and  the  strict  and  regular  Greek  noun,  usea  to 
translate  the  Latin  Illyricum,  was  'IXXvpts  (so  in 
Strabo,  pp.  323,  327  ;  while  Ptolemj'  formally  gives 
^TKKvph  in  the  Greek  version  of  2  Ch  16  corre- 
sponding to  Illyricum  in  the  Latin  version).  But 
St.  Paul  simply  transliterates  the  Roman  form 
into  Greek  as  'IWvpiKbv  ;  Ro  15'*  is  probably  the 
only  passage  in  Greek  where  a  noun  ^\\\vpiK6v  is 
used  (showing  how  Roman  St.  Paul  was  in  his 
expression  of  political  or  geographical  ideas) ;  else- 
where ^WXvpiKbs  is  always  an  adjective. 

The  conquest  of  Illyricum  had  been  a  very 
slow  process  ;  a  province  Illyria  had  been  formed 
as  early  as  B.C.  167,  and  during  the  following  two 
centuries  all  new  conq^uests  east  and  north-east 
of  the  Adriatic  were  incorporated  in  Illyricuin, 
until  in  A.D.  10  Augustus  separated  Pannonia 
from  it,  and  gave  a  final  organization  to  Illyricum. 
The  province  was  important  and  warlike  ;  a  large 
force  of  troops  was  required  to  maintain  order, 
two  legions,  vii  and  xi,  being  stationed  there 
by  Augustus;  and  the  governor  was  a  consular 
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legatvs  Augusti  pro  pratore.  The  northern  half 
of  the  province  was  called  Liburnia,  and  the 
southern,  Dalmatia  (wh.  see).  The  name  Dal- 
matia,  however,  gradually  came  into  use  to  denote 
the  province  as  a  whole ;  and  from  the  Flavian 
period  onwards  it  became  the  regular  and  usual 
term.  Pliny,  writing  before  77,  uses  both  terms. 
Suetonius  uses  lUyricum  for  the  time  of  the  earlier 
emperors  (distinguishing  Dalmatia  as  a  part  of 
the  country  under  Augustus),  while  he  uses  both 
names  for  the  time  of  Otho  and  of  Claudius.  It 
is  therefore  interesting  to  find  that  St.  Paul  in 
a  later  epistle  (2  Ti  4^")  uses  the  later  term  Dal- 
matia, and  not  the  older  term  lUyricum.  This 
aflbrds  no  argument  for  a  post- Pauline  date.  The 
name  Dalmatia  was  coming  into  use  during  his 
lifetime ;  and  such  changes  first  atiect  the  usage 
of  ordinary  life  before  they  affect  the  formal 
official  and  literary  usage.  If  Pliny,  who  was 
so  much  affected  by  the  expression  of  his  authori- 
ties (who,  being  early,  would  all  use  the  name 
lUyricum),  could  use  the  term  Dalmatia  before 
77,  St.  Paul  might  use  it  ten  years  earlier.  In 
fact,  we  may  from  the  usage  of  St.  Paul  date  the 
definite  change  in  popular  Roman  usage  from  the 
one  term  to  the  other  about  A.D.  57  to  67. 

In  Ro  15^  St.  Paul  says  he  has  preached  the 
gospel  'even  unto  Illyricum.'  He  is  here  stating 
the  exterior  limit  up  to  which  liis  work  had  ex- 
tended ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  understand 
(contrary  to  Ac)  that  he  had  actually  preached 
in  Illyricum.  The  doubt  whether  an  exterior  or 
a  contained  limit  is  meant  in  geographical  ex- 
pressions is  obserk-able  in  many  cases,  and  must 
be  determined  by  the  context  and  by  other  evi- 
dence (see,  for  example,  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of 
Phrifgia,  i.  p.  319  f.).  W.  M.  RAMSAY, 

IMAGE,  IMAGERY.— Image  is  loosely  used  in 
AV  and  RY  as  the  tr"  of  many  different  Heb. 
words.  A  complete  list  of  these  words  may  be 
given  for  reference  from  other  articles  and  for  the 
proper  interpretation  of  this  important  expression. 

1.  C7Jf  zelem,  a  copy  or  counterpart,  is  translated  '  image '  by 
AV  and  EV  in  aU  it's  occarrences  (Gn  ia6.S7M»  5»  96,  Ku  33** 
[npis?  'sS-  'their  molten  images'],  IS  65W»-U,  2K  liw, 
2  Ch  2317.  Ps  7320,  Ezk  T*  I6i"  23^*,  Am  5»),  except  Ps  396  '  vain 
shew,'  AVm  '  image,'  BVm  (badly)  '  shadow.'    See  next  article. 

2.  '7~E.  semel,  a  resemblance  or  likeness,  is  rendered  'image' 
in  Ezk  S3-  s  (AV  and  VX) ;  but  '  figure '  in  Dt  4i«  and  '  idol '  in 
2  Ch  337- 15.    See  Idolatry. 

3.  ■^^'^^  temundh,  similitude,  is  rendered  '  image '  in  Job  4i6 
only  ;  elsewhere  'likeness'  (Ex  20*.  Dt  42»-26  58,  pg  17IS),  or 
'  similitude '  (>"u  128,  Dt  412. 15. 16).  RV  has  '  form '  everywhere 
except  Ps  1715  '  likeness,'  m.  '  form.'    See  Fobm. 

i.  n'lTO  mtukttk,  representation,  picture,  is  translated 
variously  :  Lv  26i  (n'J^O  J^x)  AV  '  image  of  stone,'  RV  '  figured 
stone';  Jfu  33*2  AV  'pictures,'  BV  'figured  stones';  Ps  737 
{yib  nVrc'9  'l^i')  AV  '  they  have  more-than  heart  could  wish,' 
AVm  '  they  pass  the  thoughts  of  the  heart,'  BVm  '  the  imagina- 
tions of  their  heart  overflow ' ;  Pr  IdH  .4V  '  conceit,'  R V 
'  imagination ' :  25ii  AV  '  pictures,'  RV  '  baskets,'  BVm  '  filigree 
work ' ;  Ezk  812  AV  and  BV  '  imagerj-.'    See  Picttrk. 

5.  n^X?  mazz£bh4h,  pillar,  is  translated  simply  'pillar'  by 
AV  and  BV  in  Gn  2818-  22  3113. 45. 51.  Xbis  35l*-20,  fa  1919 ;  in  Dt  123 
AV  and  BV  '  pillar,'  BVm  '  obelisk  ' ;  in  Ezk  26ii  AV  '  garrison,' 
RV  '  pillar,'  BVm  '  obelisk ' ;  elsewhere  AV  has  '  image '  with 
•  statue '  or '  standing  image '  in  marg.,  BV  alwavs  '  pilhur'  with 
'  obelisk  *  in  marg.  (Ex  23»*  H*  34i3,  Lv  261  "[a  V  '  standing 
image '],  Dt  75  (AVm  '  statue  or  pillar')  1622,  1  K  1423,  2  K  32 
1026.  -27 1710 18*  231*,  2  Ch  143  311,  Jer  4313,  Hos  3*  101-  2,  Mic  513 
[AV  '  standing  image ']).    See  Pillak. 

6.  [jsn]  only  in  plu.  CTZn  hammdntm,  pillars  for  sun-wor- 
ship. AV  translates  by  '  images '  in  Lv  2&0 ;  by  '  images '  with 
marg.  '  sun  images '  in  2  Ch  145  34<,  Is  178  27»,  £2k6^6;  and  bv 
'idols'  in  2Ch  34^:  BV  always  ' sim-images.'  See  IsolatrV 
and  Srx. 

7.  C*5"J?,  onlj-  phu,  tMiphfm,  is  always  simply  transliterated 
in  BV  '  teraphim.'    AV  has  '  teraphim '  in  Je  175  181*- 17-  IS.  20. 
Hos  3* ;  but  '  images '  in  Gn  3119  (m.  '  teraphim ')  313*- 35,  2  K  ' 
232*  (m.  '  teraphim ').  Ezk  2121  (m.  •  teraphim  0,  with  the  ring,  i 
'image'  in  1  81913^16;  'idolatrj'  in  1  S1523;  and  'idols'  with  i 
marg. '  teraphims' in  Zee  102.    SeeTER&PHOi.  1 


S-  (3yv]  only  in  plu.  C^Zy^i  'ofiibbUn,  is  traniUated  'idols' 
almost  eveo'where  by  both  AV  and  BV  (1  S  3I»,  I  Cb  10>, 
2Ch  24I8,  Ps  106»38  115*  13515,  u  1011  461,  Hos  4i7  8*  132  148, 
Mic  V,  Zee  132) ;  but  both  give  'images'  in  2  S  5SI,  and  RV 
gives  '  images '  though  AV  has  '  idols '  in  Jer  508.    See  Ioolatrt. 

9.  [ViVj]  only  in  plu.  C*'/?'?3  or  cS""?  giU&ltn^  a  distinctive 
word,  properly  '  idol  blocks,'  or  such  term  of  diroaragement,  in 
F»ir  thirt  v-nine  times ;  elsewhere  only  nine  times  (Lv  2^,  Dt  2917, 
1  K 1512  2126, 2  K 1712  2111-  21  23W,  Jer  502).  It  is  tr*  '  idols '  in  AV 
and  RVeverj-where  except  Jer  50*  in  AV  'images.'  See  looLAnT. 

10.  ^';K  'ilii,  worthlessness,  is  often  applied  In  derision  to 
foreign  gods.  Its  translation  (when  plu.)  is  usuallv  '  idols'  in 
both  AV  and  RV,  Lv  19*  (BVm  '  things  of  nought ')  261, 1  Ch  igas 
(BVm  '  things  of  nought '),  Ps  96*  (BVm  '  things  of  nought ') 
977,  Is  28.18-50  bis  1010-  n  191. 3  31"  &«,  Ezk  3013,  Hab  218.  in  Jer 
I414  both  versions  give  '  a  thing  of  nought ' ;  in  Job  13*  rfmh'i 
'HU  is  in  both  '  physicians  of  no  value  ;  while  in  Zee  11"  Aoi 
nft  ha'flU  is  translated  in  AV  'Woe  to  the  idol  shepherd' 
(where  '  idol '  is  apparently  used  as  an  adj.X  in  RV  '  Woe  to  the 
worthless  shepherd.'    See  God,  Idolatry. 

11.  ^^  pt*el  (from  S^  to  carve)  is  translated  '  graven  image ' 
by  BV  everywhere  (Ex  20*.  Lv  261,  Dt  416-  33. 25  58  2715,  jg  17a.  4 
1814.17.18.90.30.31,  2K  21^,  2  Ch  337,  Ps  977,  Is  40l>-*  4217 
44s.  la  IS.  17  4520  4#,  Jer  1014  5117,  Kah  1",  Hab  218)l  AV  has 
'  carved  image '  in  Jg  ISI8,  2  Ch  'iSP  \  elsewhere  it  agrees  with 
RV. 

12.  [^'?5]  from  same  root,  only  in  plu.  C'Vc9  j>&USm,  is  also 
translated  bv  BV  '  graven  images '  in  all  its  occurrences  (Dt 
79.25123,  2  K  17*1,  2  Ch  3319- 22  343. -L 7,  Pg  7838,  is  1010  219  30^ 
428,  Jer  819  5038  5147.52,  Hos  112,  jUc  17  513),  except  Jg3l«-» 
where  both  versions  tuive  '  quarries '  in  text,  with  '  graven 
images '  in  margin.  AV  g^ves  '  carved  images '  in  2  Ch  33*2 
343. 4  J  elsewhere  as  RV. 

13.  npsD  nuu*£idA,  lit.  *  a  xwuring  out,'  is  used  of  molten 
metal,  and  (with  the  word  for  '  calf '  addfed)  of  a  '  molten  calf ' 
in  Ex  324-8,  Dt  916,  Xeh  9I8 ;  or  '  molten  gods '  Ex  3417,  Lv  19* 
(with  word  for  '  %od& ') ;  but  generally  it  stands  alone  and  is 
translated  '  molten  image '  (Xn  33*2  [Heb.  here  adds  zeUm], 
Dt  912  2715,  Jg  ITi-  4  ISl*- 17-  IS,  1  K  149,  2  K  17I6,  2  Ch  2S2  343  4, 
Ps  10619,  Is  3(^  421",  Hos  132,  Xah  l",  Hab  2l»)-  In  Is  301  the 
words  npSQ  ^i^S  are  rendered  in  AV  and  RV  '  that  cover  with  a 
covering ' ;  in  ItVm  '  weave  a  web  or  pour  out  a  drink-offering 
or  make  a  league.' 

14.  HZ}  rUtek,  or  ^t^  netek,  from  the  same  root  as  the  last,  is 
the  word  for  a  'drink-offering,'  and  is  so  translated  by  AV  and 
RV  in  all  its  occurrences,  except  Is  412S  48*,  Jer  lOi*  5H7  where 
both  versions  have  '  molten  image,'  and  Xu  47  where'^Ojn  nii7jp 
is  rendered  in  AV  '  covers  to  cover  withal,'  in  EV  '  cups  to  pour 
out  withal.' 

In  the  Apocr.  'image'  occurs  in  the  following 
places :  2  Es  5"  8**  (both  imago).  Wis  -Z^  7^  IS'^-  S 
14'*  (all  eUdjp),  14"  {i/i^tav^  etjc^ro,  AV  *  an  express 
image,' RV' a  visible  image"),  15*(€r5oj,  RV  'form'), 
15'  (cucwf),  15^  (7XwrTa,  EV  'graven  images'),  17-' 
(ektij-) ;  1  Mac  3*  (elduXoy,  RV  '  idol '),  5«  (yXurrd, 
EV  'carved  images');  2  Mac  2^  (dydX/uiTa,  EV 
'  images '). 

In  NT  x'^po-Kriip  is  translated  '  express  image '  in 
He  1'  (xdpcLicTrip  T^j  inroaTdffebJi  airrov,  '  the  express 
image  of  his  person,'  RV  'the  very  image  of  his 
substance,'  RVm  '  the  impress  of  his  substance ' ;  it 
is  the  only  occurrence  in  NT  of  x^/wfTT^Pj  w^hich 
gives  us  our  word  '  character ').  Elsewhere  image 
is  always  eUibi',  and  that  Gr.  word  is  always  so 
translated  in  both  versions. 

Imagery  occurs  twice :  Ezk  S^  '  Son  of  man, 
hast  thou  seen  what  the  ancients  of  the  house  of 
Israel  do  in  the  dark,  every  man  in  the  chambers 
of  his  imagery  ? '  ('wjy?  'IIC?,  RV  '  in  his  chambers 
of  imagery');  and  Sir  38=^  'give  themselves  to 
counterfeit  imagery'  («'s  o/ukumtcu  ^(aypa.<f>law,  RV 
'  to  preserve  likeness  in  his  portraiture ').  In  the 
Prol.  to  Deut.  Tindale  uses  the  word  in  the  sense 
of  images  or  idols,  '  And  to  beware  ether  of  makynge 
imagerye  or  of  bowinge  them  selves  unto  images.' 
Sir  T.  Elyot  is  very  near  the  use  in  Sir  when  he 
says  ( The  Govemour,  ii.  403),  '  It  is  written  that  the 
great  kynge  Alexander  on  a  tyme  beinge  (as  it 
hapned)  xuioccupyed,  came  to  the  shoppe  of 
Apelles,  the  excellent  paynter,  and  standyng  by 
hym  whvles  he  paynted,  the  kynge  raisoneii  with 
hym  of  lines,  adumbrations,  proportions,  or  other 
like  thinges  pertainyng  to  imagery,  whiche  the 
paynter  a  litle  whyles  sutferynge,  at  the  last  said 
to  the  kynge  with  the  coimtenance  all  smylyng. 
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Seest  tliou,  noble  prince,  howe  the  boye  that 
CTyndeth  my  colours  dothe  lauglie  the  to  scome  ? ' 
lip.  Atterbury  uses  the  word  in  the  same  sense  as 
Ezk,  '  It  niij^ht  he  a  mere  dream  wliich  he  saw ; 
the  imagery  of  a  meiancholick  fancy.' 

J.  Hastings. 

IMAGE. — About  a  score  of  Heb.  words  are  ren- 
dereil  in  AV  '  idol '  or  '  image.'  See  preceding  art. 
and  Idolathy.  The  terms  reserved  for  the  ex- 
jiression  which  in  Christian  doctrine  (to  which  the 
present  art.  is  confined)  represents  '  image '  or '  like- 
ness,' are  D^^f  and  mo'n,  to  which  correspond  elKwv 
and  oMoiwffts  in  the  NT.  For  the  latter  Heb.  word 
the  LXX  once  at  least  uses  IS^a  (Gn  5').  Ob's  some- 
times (Dn  3'")  signifies  an  aspect  or  expression  of 
countenance.  In  biblical  Greek  /car'  eUbva.  is  some- 
times used  adverbially  =' after  the  manner  of,'  as 
c.q.  Hos  13-  Kttr'  eUbva  ddibXwv,  'after  the  fashion 
of  idols.'  Wis  13"  elK6vi  ikvOpilmov,  '  in  the  manner 
of  a  man.' 

There  are  two  main  biblical  doctrines  which 
find  expression  under  these  terms,  viz.  that  of 
(1)  itutn  as  made  in  tfie  image  of  God,  and  (2)  that 
of  Christ  the  Son,  as  the  image  of  the  Father,  or 
of  the  invisible  God. 

I.  The  passages  in  which  this  view  of  man  is 
expressly  stated  are:  Gn  1^-^  5^--^  9«,  1  Co  IF, 
Col  31",  Ja  3».  To  these  should  be  added  Ps  8, 
which,  though  not  containing  the  phrase  'image 
of  God,'  is  a  poetical  replica  of  the  creation- 
narrative  of  Gn  1  as  far  as  it  refers  to  man.  St. 
Paul's  address  at  Athens  is  another  passage  where 
the  idea  of  'likeness'  between  man  and  his 
Maker  is  fully  implied,  though  the  word  is  not 
used.  A  quite  factitious  importance  has  been 
attached  to  the  difference  between  c^s  and  roD^  in 
the  primal  passage.  There  is  really  no  difference. 
At  the  iitmost,  it  is  that  between  an  original  or 
pattern  and  that  which  is  framed  according  to 
the  pattern.  The  double  expression  in  Gn  1^*  and 
5'  is  simply  intended  to  strengthen  the  idea.  The 
divine  image  w-hich  man  bears  is  one  corresponding 
to  the  Original. 

This  grand  assertion  is  the  distinctive  feature  of 
the  Bible  doctrine  concerning  man.  It  distin- 
guishes the  revealed  teaching  about  him  from 
all  ethnic  or  naturalistic  views,  and  is  the  real 
foundation  of  all  our  ideas  abotit  the  dignity  of 
man.  Although  thus  definite  and  significant, 
however,  tlie  phrase  is  not  explicit.  Large  place 
is  left  for  discussion  as  to  whether  this  definition 
refers  to  something  in  man's  own  nature  or  mainly 
to  his  relations  :  and  among  these  whether  to  his 
aspect  towards  the  other  creatures  or  his  relation 
to  God.  This  is  why  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Image  in  man  has  been  a  topic  so  fruitful  of  dif- 
ferences in  theology.  For  long  the  theological 
bent  was  to  make  the  imago  Dei  distinctive  of 
man  unfallen.  In  the  loss  of  the  image  by  sin  lay 
man's  need  of  redemption.  '  What  we  lost  in 
Adam,'  says  Irenieus,  'to  wit,  tlie  divine  image 
and  similitude,  that  we  receive  again  in  Christ 
Jesus.'  But  later  on,  it  was  seen  that  this  was  too 
sweeping.  Then  set  in  the  tendency  to  expound 
the  idea  in  a  double  sense.  The  cruder  form  of 
this  was  the  Romish,  as  expressed  by  Bellarmin — 
that  by  the  Fall  man  lost  the  '  likeness '  of  God, 
though  he  retained  the  '  image.'  But  Protestants 
held  a  not  dissimilar  view,  viz.  that  the  image  had 
two  meanings.  In  one  sense  it  is  essential  to 
man's  nature,  and  in  this  sense  consists  of  his 
intellectual  powers,  his  liberty  of  will,  and  his 
superiority  among  the  creatures, — features  which 
can  never  be  wholly  lost,  but  remain  with  man 
though  fallen.  In  the  other  sense  it  includes 
those  ornaments  or  complements  of  the  idea — 
immortality,  grace,  holiness,  righteousness — which 
were  defaced  or  blotted  out  by  man's  transgres- 


sion. One  point  of  unity  and  consistency  with 
Scripture  holds  fast  amid  these  variations  of  view. 
For  it  is  certain  that  in  the  passages  cited  above 
the  divine  image  is  recognized  as  existing  in  man 
fallen  as  well  as  unfallen.  Among  recent  evan- 
gelical divines  of  a  philosophical  cast  the  tendency 
has  been  to  return  to  the  position  of  the  early 
Eastern  Church,  and  place  the  image  nuiinly  in 
that  which  distinguishes  man  among  created 
beings,  rather  than  in  that  which  marks  off  the 
unfallen  from  the  fallen  condition.  The  Greek 
Christian  Fathers  did  define  it  as  something  rather 
metaphysical  than  ethical.  But  to  place  the  image 
mainly  in  the  possession  of  '  Spirit '  and  '  Free 
Will '  is  to  overlook  the  moral  and  religious 
elements  essential  to  man's  nature.  Man  in  his 
ideal  is  a  '  spirit '  and  '  will '  under  the  dominion 
of  conscience,  developed  freely  no  doubt,  but  in 
subjection  and  obedience  to  (iod.  That  this 
biblical  notion  of  the  divine  image  is  a  pro- 
foundly simple  and  consistent  one,  is  made  clear 
by  the  NT  passages  which  speak  of  its  renewal 
in  grace  (Col  3^",  cf.  Eph  4^"),  where  the  moral 
elements  are  prominent  and  supreme.  But  they 
cannot  be  read  as  defining  what  the  divine  image 
was  in  man  at  the  first,  for  they  treat  expressly  of 
the  '  new  man.'  The  unity  and  simplicity  of  the 
idea  are  conserved,  if  we  note  that  this  description 
of  the  '  new  man '  presupposes  corresponding  out- 
lines in  the  first  man  wliich  were  broken  off  by 
sin,  and  are  for  the  first  time  fully  realized  in  man 
redeemed  and  renewed. 

Another  suggestive  point  in  the  discussion  comes 
out  of  the  question,  long  debated,  whetlier  the 
divine  image  in  man  was  a  gift  of  grace  added 
to  his  nature,  i.e.  was  in  a  sense  something 
'  supernatural,'  or  was  wholly  natural  and  con- 
created  from  the  first,  as  Protestants  have  always 
maintained.  The  real  point  in  dispute  is  much 
confused  and  hidden.  The  mediaeval  view  is  really 
one  of  dualism  or  divergence  in  man's  nature.  It 
splits  his  life  into  two.  It  accentuates  the  dis- 
tinction between  nature  and  grace,  between  things 
secular  and  sacred  ;  whereas  tlie  true  view  is  that 
of  an  original  unity  in  the  creature  niatle  after 
God's  ima^e,  and  a  harmonious  development  of  the 
human  and  divine  elements  in  him.  For  there  is 
a  truth  in  the  mediaeval  idea  of  a  'supernatural 
gift  of  righteousness '  to  man,  though  it  Avas 
crudely  expressed.  Human  nature  only  attains 
its  ideal  when  cultivated  by  divine  grace.  The 
nature  of  man  is  incomplete  without  its  Godward 
development,  and  this  can  take  place  successfully 
only  through  grace.  For  it  is  essential  to  mans 
highest  to  be  not  left  to  himself.  Mere  human 
nature  or  '  unassisted  reason,'  as  the  phrase  goes, 
is  a  contradiction  of  the  Bible  idea  of  man.  That 
idea  is  that  human  nature  rightly  and  fully 
developed  manifests  the  divine,  and  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  what  it  has  received  of  God. 

II.  That  Christ  is  '  the  Imrtge  of  the  Father ' 
belongs  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Saviour's  pre- 
existent  Godhead  as  taught  in  the  NT.  It  is 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  that  truth  is  set  forth. 
The  precisely  relevant  passages  are  2  Co  4*,  Col 
l"-i7,  He  P-  a.  The  idea  is  not  restricted  to  the 
term  fUdiv  which  occurs  in  the  first  two  citations, 
but  is  also  expressed  by  two  kindred  phrases  in 
He  P  d7raiVya<7/ia  t^j  SAtijs,  '  the  effulgence  of  his 
glory,'  and  xa/'a''"'"i?p  t^s  uTrooTdtrfws  aiirov,  '  the  very 
image  of  his  substance.'  It  will  be  noted  from  the 
context  of  all  these  passages  that  the  terms  are 
used  not  so  much  of  the  incarnate  Redeemer  as  of 
the  eternal  Son.  No  doubt,  according  to  the 
teacliing  of  Jesus  and  tliat  of  all  His  apostles, 
the  '  Clirist  come  in  the  flesh '  is  for  us  the  mirror 
and  reflection  of  Go<l.  '  He  that  hath  seen  me,' 
says  Jesus,  '  hath  seen  the  Father '  ( Jn  14").     This 
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is  the  prominent  and  prevailing  sense  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  that  Christ  is  the  Revelation 
or  Image  of  God.  This  is  the  central  teaching  of 
the  Incarnation.  But  in  the  few  places  where  the 
word  *  image '  or  its  equivalents  is  used  in  this 
connexion  by  the  writers  of  the  NT  Epistles,  it  is 
employed  in  support  of  a  special  doctrine  of  Christ's 
essential  divine  personality.  In  this  respect  it 
stands  on  the  same  plane  as  the  title  6  vl6s,  '  the 
Son,'  used  so  widely  throughout  the  NT  writings, 
and  6  \dyos  in  the  Johannine  passages. 

Notice  (1)  that  in  the  Hebrews  passage,  where 
Christ  as  lioy  is  the  subject  of  the  assertion,  the 
other  terms  supplement  and  complete  the  idea  of 
His  divine  Sonsnip.  To  say  that  Her  who  is  the 
Son  is  the  '  eflulgence  of  God's  glory '  and  '  the 
very  image  or  impress  of  his  substance,'  is  not 
only  to  reassert  the  Sonship,  but  to  add  to  it  the 
idea  of  '  likeness.'  It  affirms  community  of  nature 
with  the  Father  in  the  same  way  as  when  He  is 
called  '  the  Son  of  God.'  It  thus  strengthens  the 
expression  of  Christ's  place  in  the  Godhead  by 
aihrming  at  once  His  likeness  to  God  and  yet  His 
personal  distinctness,  for  how  can  any  one  be 
spoken  of  as  '  the  image '  of  himself  ? 

Further,  note  (2)  how  this  term  '  image '  as  used 
of  the  pre-existent  Christ,  echoes,  like  6  Xcryos,  a 
form  of  older  or  pre-Christian  speech.  Et'icuu' 
and  axavyafffjua,  are  both  applied  to  the  '  Wisdom  ' 
of  Old  Testament  literature,  e.g.  in  Wis  7^ 
'  For  she  is  the  "  brightness "  of  the  everlasting 
light,  the  unspotted  mirror  of  the  power  of  Grod, 
and  the  "image"  of  his  goodness.'  XopojcnJ/)  is 
applied  by  PhUo  to  the  Logos ;  so  also  eUiip,  as 
where  he  says  the  Logos  is  eUCiip  Si  o5  6  Kdff/uts 
eSfifuovpyeiTo.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
writer  of  the  Fourth  GJospel,  the  writer  '  to  the 
Hebrews,'  and  St.  Paul  were  all  drawing  on 
ancient  terms,  common  to  the  Jewish  Alexandrian 
schools,  which  had  been  applied  in  pre-Christian 
thought  to  a  personified  divine  attribute.  The 
NT  writers  are  in  these  passages  rescuing  these 
terms  to  describe  their  Master's  Person  and  glory. 
Judaizing  Gnosticism  had  employed  some  of  these 
expressions  to  uphold  the  doctrine  of  a  graduated 
hierarchy  of  divine  manifestation,  more  especially 
that  of  a  secondary  or  representative  di\-ine  being 
alongside  of  the  supreme  and  invisible  Gkni, — a 
notion  which,  when  applied  to  the  Person  of 
Christ,  became  afterwards  the  Aiian  heresy. 
The  apostolic  writers  applv  these  terms  6  X670J, 
ij  cIkujv,  and  the  like,  to  their  Lord  in  a  way  fitted 
to  bring  out  what  is  true  in  them  and  to  repudiate 
what  is  false  ; — conspicuously,  so  as  to  repel  the 
notion  of  inferiority  in  the  second  member  of  the 
divine  Trinity. 

Not«  (3 )  how  this  is  clenched  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  context  of  the  three  passages  Jn  l^^*,  Col  1^^", 
and  He  I--'  the  special  function  of  creating  and 
upholding  the  universe  is  ascribed  to  Christ  under 
His  titles  of  Word,  Image,  and  Son  respectively. 
The  kind  of  Creatorship  so  predicated  of  Him  is 
not  that  of  a  mere  instrument  or  artificer  in  the 
formation  of  the  world,  but  that  of  One  '  by  whom, 
in  whom,  and  for  whom  '  all  things  are  made,  and 
through  whom  they  subsist.  This  implies  the 
assertion  of  His  true  and  absolute  Godhead.  It 
was  evidently  meant  so  to  do.  For  there  is  no 
more  direct  and  successful  method  of  affirming 
that  Christ  is  God  than  to  ascribe  to  Him  the 
making  and  governing  of  all  things  in  the  supreme 
form  which  the  ascription  takes  in  these  passages. 

Something  remains  to  be  said  of  a  possible  con- 
nexion between  these  two  facts  noted  by  biblical 
theology,  viz.  that  '  man  is  made  in  the  divine 
image,  and  that  '  Christ  is,'  in  the  supreme  sense, 
'  the  Image  of  God.'  The  older  dogmatic  was 
wont  to  distinguish  the  two,  by  saying  that  the 


divine  image  in  man  was  cteeidentalis  compared 
with  that  Godlikeness  which  belonged  to  the 
eternal  Son  as  Imago  substantialis.  But  what 
Scripture  teaches  of  their  connexion  can  be  briefly 
stated.  It  has  two  distinct  lines — one  referring  to 
the  original  creation  of  man,  the  other  to  his 
redemption. 

Man  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  the  crown  or 
goal  of  that  earthly  creation  of  which  the  Eternal 
Word  is  the  Author.  He  who  is  the  'Image  of 
the  Invisible  God '  is  also  declared  to  be  the 
'  Firstborn  or  First-begotten  of  all  creation '  (Col 
1"),  i.e.  the  absolute  heir  and  sovereign  Lord  of 
aU  things.  There  is  thus  a  propriety  in  hold- 
ing man  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Logos.  But  there  is 
no  express  Scripture  for  the  assertion  that  man 
was  created  in  the  likeness  of  the  eternal  Son. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  always  the  image  or  likeness 
of  God  that  is  spoken  of  in  this  connexion.  No 
doubt,  it  is  implied  that  the  Logos  or  Image  of 
God  is  He  '  in  whom  and  for  whom '  man  was 
created.  But  it  would  be  a  misreading  of  these 
passages  to  take  them  as  affirming  that  man  was 
created  after  the  likeness  of  the  Son,  and  not  of 
the  Father  or  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Everywhere 
Scripture  represents  man  as  created  after  the 
image  of  the  Elohim,  or  of  the  Godhead-  Man 
is  said  to  be  '  the  image  and  glory  of  God,'  not  of 
Christ  alone. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  new  creation  of 
man  is  referred  to,  the  NT  is  explicit  in  asserting 
that  Christ  is  the  prototype  of  the  redeemed  or 
renewed  humanity.  The  'divine  image'  is  re- 
stored in  those  who  are  predestinate  to  be  'con- 
formed to  the  image  of  his  Son.'  We  are 
'  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  mind '  only  as  we 
put  on  '  the  new  man — renewed  in  knowledge 
after  the  image  of  him  that  created  him '  (Col  3*"), 
— a  new  creation  in  which  '  Christ  is  aU  in  all ' 
(Col  3").  Likeness  to  His  Image  is  only  to  be 
completed  when  the  redeemed  shall  see  their  Re- 
deemer as  He  is  (1  Jn  3-).  The  likeness  shall 
then  extend  even  to  the  outward  form.  '  He  shall 
fashion  anew  the  body  of  our  humiliation,  that  it 
may  be  conformed  to  the  body  of  his  glory  '  (Ph  3*' 
R\') ;  '  As  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthy, 
we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly ' 
(1  Co  15*»). 

All  this  is  explicit  and  clear.  There  has  long 
been  a  desire  and  tendency  among  theological 
thinkers  to  complete  the  connexion  of  the  two 
statements.  It  looks  extremely  probable  to  infer 
that  man  must  have  been  created  from  the  first 
in  the  image  of  Him  who  was  afterwards  to  be 
incarnate  for  man's  redemption,  and  who  in  re- 
deeming men  conforms  them  to  His  own  likeness. 
It  is  a  tempting  and  perhaps  innocent  specula- 
tion, but  not  an  ascertainment  of  biblical  theology. 

Lttbrattrk. — Seb.  Schmidt,  De  Imagine  Dei  in  Hoinine 
ante  Laptum,  1659  ;  Bp.  G«orge  Bull,  StaU  of  Man  be/ore  tite 
/"ai/ (Works,  vol.  ii.,  Oxford  edition,  1S46)  ;  Keeii,  Der  Menaek 
da*  EbenbUd  GotUi,  1S63  ;  Grinfield,  The  Inutge  and  LUcewa 
of  God  in  Man  (Lond.  1S37) ;  Laidlaw,  The  Bible  Doctrine  of 
Man,  •2nd  ed.  1S95;  Cremer,  art.  'Ebenbild  Goites'  in  PRE'; 
Driver,  .Sermorw  on  Old  Tat.  173  f.  J.   LAIDLAW. 

IMAGINE,  IMAGINATION.— The  verb  to  'ima- 
gine has  always  in  A  V  the  obsolete  meaning  of  pur- 
pose, scheme,  contrive.     Thus  Gn  11*  '  Nothing  will 
be  restrained  from  them  which  they  have  imagined 
to  do'  («i;,  RV  '  they  purpose') ;  Zee  7"  '  Let  none 
of  you  imagine  evil  against  his  brother  in  your 
I  heart '  (?3pr^x,  Amer.  RV  '  devise ').     Cf .  Elyot, 
i  The   Govemour,   ii.   74,    '  It  was  reported  to  the 
i  noble  emperour  Octavius  Augustus  that  Lucius 
I  Cinna,    which    was    susters  sonne    to  the    great 
1  Pompei,  had  imagined  his  dethe'  ;  and   Tindale, 
i  Notes  to  Deut.,  '  Zanizumims,  a  kinde  of  geauntes 
\  and  signifieth  myschevous  or  that  be  all   waye 
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imagininge.'  RV  generally  retains  '  imagine,'  but 
Amer.  RV  prefers  '  think  '  in  Job  &^,  '  meditate  ' 
in  Ps  21  381-,  and  'devise'  in  Ps  10"  21"  140-,  Pr 
12-"",  Hos  7",  Nab  1»-  ",  Zee  7*''  8". 

Imagination  has  always  the  sense  of  evil  purpose, 
contrivance.  This  is  so  even  in  Ro  P^  '  became 
vain  in  their  imaginations,'  where  the  Gr.  is  5«oXo- 
yifffiSs,  more  consistently  tr<*  '  reasoning '  in  RV ; 
and  in  2  Co  10" '  casting  down  imaginations,'  where 
the  Gr.  is  \oyiatibi,  and  AVm  RVra  give  '  reason- 
ings ' ;  in  the  only  other  occurrence  in  NT  of  this 
Gr.  word  (Ro  2")  AV  and  RV  have  '  thoughts,' 
RVm  '  reasonings.'  But  '  reasoning '  is  plainly  too 
colourless,  the  evil  intent  in  the  Gr.  words  here 
being  lost.  For  '  imagination '  in  the  sense  of 
mischievous  intention,  cr.  Is  55^  Gov.  '  Let  the  un- 
godly man  forsake  his  wayes,  and  the  unrightuous 
his  ymaginacions,  and  tume  agayne  unto  the 
LORDE.'  Tindale  uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of  a 
visible  representation  of  a  thought,  Nu  33'^  '  Se 
that  ye  aryve  out  all  the  inhabiters  of  the  londe 
before  you,  and  destroy  their  Ymaginacions  and 
all  their  Ymages  of  Metall.'  The  Heb.  subst. 
sMrtrtith  expresses /?r?/ine55  in  a  bad  cause,  and  is 
mistranslated  by  '  imagination '  in  AV  :  RV  gives 
'  stubbornness '  in  all  its  occurrences  (Dt  29"*,  Ps 
81'-,  Jer  317  7-^  9'^  U«  131"  16'-  18'^  23"). 

J.  Hastings. 

IMALCUE,  AV  Simalcue  (Sii'/miXkoot)  A,  'IfiaXKove 
KV,  El/iaXKoval ;  Simalchue,  Emalchuel,  also  Mal- 
chits),  1  Mac  11^. — An  Arab  prince  to  whom  Alex- 
ander Balas  entrusted  his  youthful  son  Antiochus. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  in  B.C.  145,  Imalcue 
reluctantly  gave  up  the  boy  to  Tryphon,  who 
placed  him  on  the  throne  of  Syria  as  Antiochus  vi. 
m  opposition  to  Demetrius  II.  Nikator  (1  Mac 
Ip9-M.  Jog  jijj^f  XIII.  V.  1  ;  Diodorus  in  Miiller's 
Frag.  Hist.  Grcec.  ii.  p.  xvii  n.  21).  Elsewhere  Dio- 
dorus (op.  cit.  n.  20)  names  Diocles,  prince  of  Aba? 
in  Arabia,  as  tlie  guardian  of  the  young  (j'^Ttos) 
Antiochus.  Josephus  and  the  Syriac  give  the 
name  as  Malchus,  Diodorus  as  Jamblichus,  both 
representing  the  Heb.  is'jd',  a  name  which  appears 
on  Palmyrene  inscriptions.  Cf.  Speaker's  Comni. 
and  Zockler,  ad  loc.  ;  also  Schiirer,  JIJP  I.  i.  247. 

H.  A.  White. 

IMLA  (N^?^  2  Ch  18^-8  =  lMLAH  [n>9:],  1  K  228-9; 
periiaps  '  he  is  full,'  and  so  '  fulness,'  the  first  form 
of  the  name  being  etymologically  the  more  cor- 
rect).— The  father  of  Micaiah,  a  prophet  of  J" 
in  the  days  of  Ahab.  C.  F.  BuRNEY. 

IMMANUEL  (Vxijsy,  'E/jL/j-avoirfiX,  'God is  with  us,' 
or,  as  others,  'God  with  us'). — The  name  of  a  child 
whose  birth  was  predicted  by  Isaiah,  and  who  was 
to  be  a  si^n  from  God  to  Ahaz  during  the  Syro- 
Ephraimitic  war  (Is  7).  The  name  does  not  occur 
again  in  Scripture  ;  and  much  difference  of  opinion 
has  prevailed  on  the  question  wherein  the  point  of 
the  sign  lay,  whether  in  the  person  of  Immanuel 
himself,  or  in  the  meaning  of  his  name,  or  in  the 
time  of  his  birth,  or  in  the  conditions  of  his  life, 
or  in  several  of  these  things  together.  Other 
things  in  the  prophecy  are  also  obscure.  The 
mother  of  Immanuel  is  described  as  the  'almnh 
(LXX  7}  irapOeuo^),  a  term  which  means  merely 
'  young  woman '  (cf.  the  mnsc.  1  S  11'^  20"),  though 
in  usage  it  appears  said  only  of  unmarried  i)erspns. 
Even  if  tlie  more  technical  word  for  '  virgin '  (iSng) 
had  been  employed,  the  term  might  liave  described 
the  young  woman  merely  at  the  moment  when  the 

Erophet  sjioke  ;  the  idea  of  a  virgin  conception  and 
irth  could  have  been  expressed  without  ambiguity 
only  by  a  circumlocution.  The  force  of  the  art. 
('"i!?Vt'n)  may  also  be  variously  understood.  Some 
take  the  art.  as  generic,  referring  to  the  class  of 
persons  called  'almah  (Ec  7^),  in  which  case  the 
meaning  would  be  that  any  or  many  of  this  class 


would  exemplify  the  prediction,  calling  their  chil- 
dren Immanuel.  But  jierhaps  tha'alvuih  becomes 
definite  to  the  prophet's  mind  just  from  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  her  and  the  part  she 
performs  (2S  17").  There  is  nothing  in  the  pas- 
sage to  suggest  that  the  'almah  is  of  mean  birth 
or  estate ;  but  the  generality  of  the  term  is  un- 
favourable to  the  idea  that  the  wife  of  the  prophet 
— called  '  the  prophetess '  8^ — or  tlie  wife  of  king 
Ahaz  is  meant.  Neither  is  there  anything  in  the 
passage  to  suggest  that  the  'almah  is  a  personifica- 
tion of  the  house  of  David  or  the  people  of  Judaii. 

The  prophecy  is  to  be  exi)lained  partly  from  the 
Jiistorical  circumstances,  partly  from  the  circle  of 
thoughts  which  had  filled  the  prophet's  mind  from 
the  beginning  (chs.  1-G),  and  in  the  light  of  which 
he  interpieted  the  circumstances,  and  partly  from 
ideas  regarding  the  house  of  David  that  had  long 
formed  part  ot  the  national  faith.  It  cannot  be 
altogether  without  significance  that  it  is  '  the 
house  of  David'  that  is  addressed  and  spoken  of 
throughout  the  chajjter. 

The  historical  circumstances  were  these  :  In  the 
days  of  Aliaz  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Ephraim 
formed  an  alliance  and  made  war  on  Judah.  The 
object  of  the  allies  was  possibly  to  compel  Judah 
to  enter  into  a  confederacy  against  Assyria,  and 
not  improbably  Egypt  had  its  hand  in  the  game 
(71*).  Ahaz  being  reluctant,  the  allies  resolved  to 
dethrone  the  house  of  David  and  set  a  tool  of 
their  own  upon  the  throne  of  Judah.  Amidst  the 
terror  inspired  by  the  alliance  (7^),  the  prophet 
was  bidden  go  to  meet  the  king  and  say  to  him 
in  regard  to  the  jmrpose  of  the  allies,  '  It  shall 
not  stand.'  He  added  the  solemn  warning  that 
faith  in  J"  was  the  condition  of  deliverance. 
Shortly  after,  the  prophet  offered  the  corrobora- 
tion or  any  sign  which  the  king  might  ask.  This 
offer  Ahaz  rejected,  putting  it  away  under  the 
pretext  that  he  would  not  put  God  to  the  proof. 
Roused  to  passion  by  the  king's  unbelief  or  ob- 
stinacy, the  prophet  exclaimed,  \Is  it  too  small 
a  thing  for  you  to  weary  men,  that  ye  weary  my 
God  also?  "Therefore  the  Lord  himself  shall  give 
you  a  sign.'  ' 

The  subject  may  be  approached  by  asking :  Of 
what  is  Immanuel  the  sign  or  corroboration  ? 

1.  Some  answer,  of  the  promise,  '  It  shall  not 
stand' — of  the  failure  of  tlie  northern  coalition, 
and  of  the  deliverance  of  Judah  from  Ephraim 
and  Syria.  In  this  case  the  sign  lies  partly  in 
the  meaning  of  the  name  Immanuel,  '  God  is  with 
us,'  and  partly  in  the  time  of  his  birth.  His 
mother  and  he  are  no  persons  in  particular — they 
are  any  young  woman  and  her  son.  By  the  time 
young  women  conceive  and  bear  sons  they  will  be 
calling  their  children  'God  is  with  us,'  in  token 
of  Judah's  deliverance  from  Syria  and  Ephraim  : 
'Before  the  child  shall  know  to  reject  evil  and 
choose  good,  the  land  before  whose  two  kings  thou 
fearest  shall  be  depopulated,'  v.'^  (Duhm).  This 
interpretation  is   simple,  but  difficult  to  accept. 

(1)  It  requires  the  excision  of  vv.i'-i".  Yov,  who- 
ever Immanuel  and  liis  mother  be,  they  are 
Judfeans,  and  when  it  is  said  that  the  child  shall 
eat  thick  milk  and  honey  (v.  1°),  it  is  implied  that 
Judali  shall  be  reduced  by  war  to  a  pasture  land 
no  more  cultivated  (v.^'"^') — a  thing  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the   supposed  meaning  of  the   sign. 

(2)  The  sign  becomes  virtually  a  duplicate  of  that 
of  Mahershalal  (S^'*),  for  though  Assyria  is  not 
named  as  the  destroyer  of  Syria  and  Ephraim  in 
71*,  it  is  admittedly  in  the  prophet's  mind.  A 
duplication  of  the  same  sign  is  highly  improbable. 

(3)  Is  it  probable  or  possible  that  Isaiah  should 
conceive  Juda>an  mothers  expressing  their  thank- 
fulness for  deliverance  from  Ephraim  and  Syria 
bj-  using  the  name  Immanuel  ?     He   has  himself 
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the  utmost  contempt  for  the  northern  alliance 
(7*).  The  danger  does  not  seem  to  him  to  lie 
there  (8").  Further,  that  which  will  make  the 
northern  alliance  abortive  is  the  Assyrian  invasion, 
bat  everywhere  in  the  passage  he  assumes  that 
the  AssjTian  will  devastate  Judah  also  (7^  *"  8^-  *). 
The  Assyrian  invasion  will  extend  over  Israel  and 
Judah  in  common.  Immanuel  cannot  be  a  sign 
of  deliverance  from  Ephraim  and  Syria,  for  the 
deliverance  will  be  eflected  only  through  a  cala- 
mity infinitely  greater.  (4)  Though  the  sign  first 
offered  to  Ahaz  was  to  be  a  token  of  deliverance 
from  the  allies  (7"*  ^),  the  change  of  tone  on  the 
prophet's  part  suggests  that  the  sign  now  given 
will  be  of  a  ditferent  sort.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  sign  must  be  something  which 
Ahaz  could  see,  in  corroboration  of  something  else. 
The  sign  may  be  just  the  coming  fact,  or  some  aspect 
of  it,  as  it  was  said  to  Moses,  'And  this  is  the 
sign  to  thee  that  I  have  sent  thee :  when  thou  hast 
brought  forth  the  people  out  of  Egypt,  ye  shall 
serve  God  upon  this  mountain '  (Ex  3" ;  cf.  Is  37*). 

2.  Some  regard  the  sign  as  lying  partly  in  the 
meaning  of  the  name  Immanuel,  and  partly  in 
the  circumstances  of  his  birth  and  life ;  that  is, 
the  sign  is  twofold,  first,  of  deliverance  from  the 
northern  coalition  (Immanuel),  and  second,  of  the 
Assyrian  devastation  of  Judah  ('milk  and  honey 
shall  he  eat,'  vv.^  ").  But,  as  before,  against  this 
is  the  utter  uselessness  of  giving  Ahaz  a  sign  of 
deliverance  from  the  allies  when  that  deliverance 
is  effected  only  by  the  complete  desolation  of  his 
o^vn  country  at  the  same  time. 

3.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  sign  is  of 
larger  significance.     Several  things  must  be  taken 
into  account.     First,  that  which  others  would  call  i 
a  national  crisis,  the  prophets,  and  particularly  ; 
Isaiah,  consider  a  religious  crisis.     His  statement  i 
to  Ahaz,   'if  ye  do  not   believe  ye  shall  not  be  | 
established'   (v.^),   is    not    the   enunciation   of    a 
commonplace.      It  is  the  central  thought  of  his 
prophetic  life  (6®*'-  and  often).     And  this  faith  is  I 
wanting  both  in  prince  and  people  (7^"  S*"-).  j 
Secondly,  throughout  this  inter>-iew  the  prophet's  ; 
mind  is  in  a  state  of  extreme  exaltation,  as  his  ; 
offer  to  Ahaz  of  a  sign  anywhere  in  all  the  universe 
of  things  shows.    And  this  exaltation  is  inten-sified  j 
bv  the  king's  rejection  of  the  sign  offered  him — 
•\Vill  ye  weary  my  (Jod  also'?  (7*^).     The  sign 
now  given  will  not  be  a  favourable  one  forced 
upon  Ahaz,  but  one  of  a  wider  kind.     The  prophet 
casts  his  eye  forward  over  the  whole  destiny  of 
the  kingdom  of  J".     He  sees  his  conceptions  of  j 
this  destiny  about  to  take  shape  in  history.     The  j 
conditions  and  the  instruments  of  fulfilling  what  i 
he  had  from  the  beginning  foreseen  to  be  inevit- 
able are  now  present.     A  great  judgment   shall 
sweep  over  the  land,  '  the  Lord  will  bring  on  thee 
days  that  have  not  been  since  Ephraim  departed 
from  Judah'  (v.i") ;  'milk  and  honey  shall  every  i 
one  eat    that    is    left   in   the   land'   (v.*^).      The  ; 
country  shall  be  reduced  to  a  pasture  land,  whose 
scanty  inhabitants  shall  live  on  milk  and  wild  ; 
honey.     But  this  is  not  the  end  ;  a  remnant  shall  j 
turn :   amidst  the  desolation  and  behind  it  there  '■ 
will  be  those  who  say,  'God  is  with  us.'*    The  I 
sign  has  no  reference  to  Syria  and  Ephraim ;  it  | 
refers  to  the  destiny  of  tfie  people,  though,  of  I 

•  Whether  it  can  also  be  said  through  the.  desolation,  i.e.  1 
by  its  discipline,  will  depend  on  whether  'R'SI^  (^-^  is  to  be  j 
rendered  '  that  he  may  know '  (AV)  or  '  when  he  knows '  (BV),  i 
and  on  whether  'to  reject  evil  and  choose  good'  be  a  moral 
act.    To  dispose  of  the  sense  '  that  he  may  know '  by  saving 
that  eating  milk  and  honey  will  hardly  '  promote  the  formation 
of  ethical  character,'  is  to  use  a  pleasantry  which  misses  the 
point.     Eating  mUk  and  honey  is  a  token  and  sjrnonvTn  of  deso-  I 
lation  anH  tarrtf^'P  '^"'^  it  is  the  teaching  ol  au  tie  prophets  ■ 
from  Hosea  downward  that  it  is  just  through  the  discipline  j 
of  such  things  that  the  people  shall  be  brought  to  a  right 
ethical  mind.  I 


course,  to  the  prophet's  mind  or  his  vision  this 
destiny  had  two  steps — the  Assyrian  devastation, 
and  the  repentance  and  salvation  that  would  follow 
it.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  where 
Immanuel  is  mentioned  again  it  is  in  connexion 
with  the  Assyrian  invasion  (8**'').  But  does  not 
this  interpretation  require  the  omission  of  v." 
'  Before  the  chUd  know  to  reject  e\-il  and  choose 
good,  the  land  shall  be  depopulated,  before  whose 
two  kings  thou  art  in  terror'?  (so  Budde).  Even 
if  this  should  be  the  case,  we  must  choose  that 
side  on  which  there  appears  to  lie  the  greater 

Erobability.  The  chapter  and  the  succeeding  ones 
ave  not  escaped  interpolation.  V.'*  mignt  be 
due  to  the  same  hand  that  inserted  the  words 
'  within  sixty-five  years  Ephraim  shall  be  broken 
that  it  be  not  a  people'  (v.*,  cf.  8^).  The  verse 
in  its  present  form  cannot  be  read  along  with  v.'". 
Perhaps,  however,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  omit 
the  last  words  of  the  verse,  'before  whose  two 
kings  thou  art  in  terror.'  With  this  omission 
'the  land'  would  be  Judah  as  in  6",  and  the 
whole  passage  y.^*'^-  have  reference  to  the  desola- 
tion of  Judah.  It  is  certainly  very  improbable 
that  Isaiah  should  have  spoken  of  Syria  and  Israel 
as  a  single  '  land,'  though  a  reader  might  have  so 
understood  the  word  and  helped  out  the  sense  by 
the  gloss  '  before  whose  two  kin^s,'  etc.* 

This  view  still  leaves  room  for  difl'erent  inter- 
pretations of  Immanuel.  The  'almah  and  her  son 
might  be  considered  merely  examples  of  something 
general,  in  which  case  Immanuel  would  represent 
the  new  generation  rising  up  after  the  desolation 
(v.  15),  the  '  holy  seed '  of  6^  (cf.  the  change  of  mind 
described  in  8*'"-).  The  force  of  the  sign  to  Ahaz 
would  lie  in  the  threat  of  invasion  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  order  of  things  now  existing  of 
which  he  and  his  house  was  a  great  part,  though 
the  prophet's  own  interest  would  be  chiefly  in  that 
which  was  to  foUow  this,  the  new  faith  in  J',  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  '  Grod  is  with  us.'  He  himself 
and  his  children,  not  by  their  names,  but  by  their 
faith  amidst  the  darkness  already  as  good  as  fallen 
on  the  nation,  are  a  '  sign '  of  this  future  faith  of 
the  people  (8'*"'*).  There  are  some  things,  how- 
ever, which  rather  suggest  a  more  precise  meaning 
for  Immanuel.  (1)  The  whole  passage  relates  to 
the  'house  of  David.'  It  was  the  design  of  the 
allies  to  dethrone  this  house,  a  purpose  which  could 
not  but  awaken  wider  thoughts  in  the  prophet's 
mind.  As  represented  in  Ahaz  this  house  had 
pronounced  judgment  on  itself  (7*-"),  and  with 
liis  assured  conviction  of  the  imminent  destruction 
of  the  nation  the  prophet  cannot  liave  helped  fore- 
casting also  the  fate  of  the  royal  family.  If,  as  is 
likely,  the  prophecies,  chs.  9.  11,  belong  to  this 
period,  they  show  that  he  contemplated  its  do\s"n- 
fall  {IV).  (2)  The  words  'thy  land,  O  Immanuel' 
(8")  suggest  that  Immanuel,  in  the  prophet's  mind, 
is  an  individual  person,  to  whom  the  land  in  some 
way  belongs.  (3)  The  general  line  of  the  prophet's 
thoughts  at  this  time  may  be  fairly  appealed  to. 
In  9*"'  the  '  child  bom '  is  certainly  a  member  of 
the  house  of  David,  and  he  is  there  introduced  in 
such  a  matter  of  course  way  as  to  suggest  that  he 
had  been  already  referred  to  and  was  known. 
Such  a  reference  could  only  be  found  in  ch.  7.  (4) 
The  names  given  to  the  child  in  ch.  9  may  all  be 
summed  up  in  the  name  Immanuel,  of  which  they 
are  an  analysis.  These  considerations  may  suggest 
that  Immanuel  is  identical  with  the  chila  of  ch.  9 
and  the  '  shoot '  of  ch.  11.  If  so,  the  sign  does  not 
lie  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  Immanuel,  but  in 
the  person  who  was  the  embodiment  of  the  mean- 

*  This  reading  of  t.i«  wiks  suggested  in  Expo*.  Time$,  1S9C 
The  same  ide*  has  occurred  to  others,  e.g.  Buhl,  Je*aja  overtat 
ogfttrtelket,  Kjob.  1894 ;  Kittel,  *  Jesaja '  (fixe?.  Handb.e),  Ldp. 
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iiig,  and  who  was  'called'  Immanuel  because  he 
was  Iimnanuel. 

If  Immaimul  be  an  individual  person  of  this 
significance,  the  question  of  the  'almah  perhaps 
rises  in  importance.  The  art.  '  the '  'alnuth  would 
be  easiest  explained  if  in  some  previous  prophecy 
she  had  been  alrejuly  mentioned.  But  the  assump- 
tion of  such  prophecies  may  not  be  held  admissible. 
The  passage  Mic  5'  '  until  the  time  that  she  (or, 
one)  that  travaileth  hath  brought  forth'  alludes 
to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah.  The  authenticity  of  the 
passage  has  been  doubted,  though,  of  course,  not 
everything  which  has  been  doubted  is  doubtful.  If 
the  passage  belonged  to  Mic,  it  would  show  how  the 
prophecy  of  Is  was  read  perhaps  20  or  30  years  after 
it  was  spoken.  It  was  held  to  refer  to  the  Messiah, 
and  to  be  still  awaitin";  fulfilment ;  and,  what  is  of 
interest  in  regard  to  tlie  way  prophecy  was  inter- 
preted in  those  days,  Isaiah's  apparent  expecta- 
tion of  the  nearness  of  the  Messiah's  birth  (if  7^'  be 
original)  was  not  held  of  any  importance  so  far  as 
the  general  meaning  of  the  prophecy  was  concerned. 
All  these  things  hold  good  if  the  passage  be  younger 
than  Mic,  thougli  we  should  not  in  tiiat  case  have 
a  contemiwrary,  but  a  later  interpretation  of  the 
I»rophecy  of  Isaiah. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  LXX  interpreters 
found  anything  mysterious  in  the  passage,  for  Gr. 
napOivos,  like  Lat.  virgo,  was  used  generally  for  'girl' 
or  'young  woman'  (Gn  24^'**^).  Possibly  to  evade  the 
technical  sense  put  on  the  word  by  the  Christians, 
the  three  newer  Gr.  translators  (Aq.,  Theod.,  and 
Symm.)  adopt  the  term  veavL^,  a  change  of  which 
Irena'us  takes  notice  and  disapproves.  There  is 
some  evidence  that  the  idea  that  the  Messiah  would 
be  born  of  a  virgin  was  to  some  extent  prevalent  both 
in  Palestine  and  Alexandria.  The  idea  may  have 
been  suggested  by  the  somewhat  mysterious  lan- 
guage of  Is,  or  by  the  LXX  version,  or  by  both. 
In  general,  it  was  more  the  actual  life  of  Christ 
that  suggested  to  NT  writers  the  application  to 
Him  of  OT  passages,  than  a  prevalent  method  of 
interpreting  the  passages.  They  saw  in  His  life 
the  full  religious  meaning  of  the  passages,  and  the 
question  of  their  original  sense  or  application  did  not 
occur  to  them.  As  Bleek  long  ago  argued  (Comm. 
on  Ep.  to  Heb.),  historical  interpreters  may  have 
to  distinjpiish  between  the  things  whicli  NT 
writers  afhrm  and  corroborate  by  OT  passages,  and 
the  proofs  or  corroborations  which  they  adduce. 
The  things  they  assert  we  take  on  their  authority, 
but  the  kind  of  confirmations  by  which  they 
support  them,  however  valid  they  may  have  seemed 
to  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  how- 
ever well  they  served  as  evidence  then,  may  not 
seem  of  such  importance  now.  We  believe  in  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  because  it  is  testified  to  by 
eye-witnesses ;  St.  Peter's  interpretation  of  Ps  16 
is  at  best  only  a  corroboration  of  it.  And  in  like 
manner  we  beiieve  in  the  virgin  birth  because  it  is 
affirmed  by  one  '  who  had  traced  the  course  of  all 
things  accurately  from  the  first'  (Lk  P) ;  the  in- 
terpretation put  on  Is  7  (Mt  P^'-)  occupies  but  the 
secondary  place  of  a  confirmation  of  it. 

LrrERATURK. — Besides  the  Comm.  on  Is  (see  particularly  the 
Additional  Note  of  Skinner,  i.  60  ff.),  the  following  essays  among 
others  mav  be  named  :— De  Lagarde,  SemUica,  1878 ;  Studer, 
'Zur  Tcxtkritik  des  Jes.,'  Jhrb.  /.  Prot.  Theol.,  1879;  Breden- 
kamp,  Vaticinium  quod  de  Imm.  edidit  Jes.,  1880;  Budde, 
'  Ueber  das  siebente  Cap.  d.  Buches  Jes. '  (in  Etudes  didvies  d  Mr. 
le  Dr.  Leemans),  1886  ;  Giesebrecht,  Die  Jmmanuelweissagung, 
SK,  1888 ;  F.  C.  Porter,  '  A  suggestion  rerarding  Isaiah's  Im- 
manuel'in .//.  o/fit6.  Z<tt.,  1895.  A.  B.  Davidson. 

IMMER  (i5«). — 1.  Eponym  of  a  priestly  family, 
1  Ch  91'-'  24",  Ezr  23^  lO^o,  Neh  3=»  7''"  11".  2.  A 
priest  contemp.  with  Jeremiah,  Jer  20^  3.  The 
name  of  a  place  (?),  Ezr  2*»=Neh  7".  The  text  is 
uncertain  (cf.  1  Es  S*",  and  see  Addan). 


IMMORTALITY.— See  Eschatology. 

IMNA  (w?:).— An  Asherite  chief,  1  Ch  7'".  See 
Genealogy. 

IMNAH  (n}!?:).— 1.  The  eldest  son  of  Asher,  Nu 
26"  (AV  Jimna),  1  Ch  7-'".  2.  A  Levite  in  the 
time  of  Hezekiah,  2  Ch  31".    See  Genealogy. 

IMNITES  (njc-n).  —  Patronymic  from  Imnah 
(No.  1),  Nu  26"  (AV  Jimnites).    See  Genealogy. 

IMPLEAD.— Ac  l£^  '  The  law  is  open,  and  there 
are  deputies  :  let  them  implead  one  another,'  i.e. 
'accuse'  as  KV ;  Gr.  iyKa\eii>,  to  summon  one  to 
answer  a  charge,  to  bring  a  charge  against ;  cf. 
Cotgrave,  Fr.  Diet.  s.v.  Emplaidcr,  '  to  sue,  to 
bring  an  action  against ' ;  and  Hakluyt,  Voyages, 
i.  117,  'They  shall  not  be  bound  to  come  before 
the  justices  aforesaid,  except  any  of  the  same 
barons  doe  implead  any  man,  or  if  any  man  be 
impleaded.'  J.  Hasting.s. 

IMPORTABLE,  in  the  sense  of  '  unendurable,'  is 
used  in  Pr.  Man,  '  And  thine  angry  threatening 
toward  sinners  is  importable.'  Ihe  Rhem.  NT 
iises  the  word  in  Mt  23*  '  For  they  binde  heavy 
burdens  and  importable,  and  put  them  upon  men  s 
shoulders.'  Other  examples  are :  Elyot,  The 
Governour,  i.  14,  '  And  all  thoughe  Hietro,  Moses' 
father  in  lawe,  counsailed  hym  to  departe  his 
importable  labours,  in  continual  jugementes,  unto 
the  wise  men  that  were  in  his  company,  he  nat 
M'ithstandynge  styll  retayned  the  soveraintie  by 
goddis  commandement ' ;  Becon,  Worlcs,  i.  53,  '  He 
alone  shall  tread  down  the  wine-press,  and  take 
upon  his  back  the  great  and  importable  burden  of 
your  sins  all.'  J.  Hastings. 

IMPORTUNITY  occurs  only  in  the  Parable  of 
the  Loaves,  Lk  11*  '  because  of  his  importunity  he 
will  rise  and  give  him  as  many  as  he  needeth.' 
The  word  means  radically  '  difficulty  of  access ' 
(from  partus,  a  harbour) ;  but  the  Lat.  adj.  means 
'  unsuitable,'  '  troublesome,'  'rude ' ;  and  the  subst. 
importunitas,  'unfitness,'  'insolence,' as Cic.  DeSen. 
iii.  7,  'importunitas  et  inhumanitas  omni  (etate 
molesta  est.'  In  the  course  of  its  hist  or  j'  as  an 
Eng.  word  '  importunity '  has  lost  some  of  its  force. 
Even  when  introduced  by  Tindale  in  1526,  it  was 
scarcely  strong  enough  to  translate  the  Gr.  avaLdeia 
[T,  WH  dvaiBia]  of  Lk  11",  since  that  word  is  liter- 
ally 'shamelessness.'  Christ  spoke  by  contrast,  not 
comparison ;  if  shameless  persistence  can  win  a 
boon  from  one  who  is  not  a  friend,  surely  we  may 
offer  prayer  that  is  earnest  enough  to  obtain  our 
Father's  blessings.  J.  HASTINGS. 


IMPOTENT.— Impotent  is  'without  strength,' 
'  weak,'  as  the  Geneva  tr"  of  Gal  4"  '  how  is  it,  that 
ve  are  tourned  backwarde  unto  impotent  and 
beggerly  ceremonies?'  {d<rOetfTfii,  Wye.  'feble,'  Tind. 
and  others  '  weak ').  The  word  is  applied  in  AV 
to  persons  who  are  infirm  of  body  :  Bar  6-'*,  Ac 
148  (ctSwaros) ;  Jn  a^-  "^  (Sureevelv,  RV  '  sick  ')  ;  Ac  4" 
{dffeef-fis).  So  Fuller,  Ilobj  IVarrc,  i.  IS,  p.  28,  '  In 
which  compasse  {i.e.  in  Palestine)  in  David's  time 
were  maintained  thirteen  hundred  thousand  men, 
besides  women,  children,  and  impotent  persons  ' ; 
and  Holy  State,  ii.  19,  p.  124,  '  When  Religion  is  at 
the  stake,  there  must  be  no  lookers  on  (except  im- 
potent people,  who  also  help  by  their  prayers),  and 
every  one  is  bound  to  lay  his  shoulders  to  the 
work.'  Adams  contrasts  it  with  'potent'  in  his 
Exposition  of  II Peter  (on  P  p.  26),  'But  is  there 
nothing  that  God  cannot  do  ?  Yes,  he  cannot  lie, 
he  cannot  die,  he  cannot  deny  himself.  He  is  for 
potent,  not  for  impotent  works.'      J.  Hastings. 


IMKAH 

IMRAH  (.-ry?:).— An  Asherite  chief,  1  Ch  7*.  See 
Gexealogy. 

IMBI  (-«?x).— 1.  A  Judahite,  1  Ch  &«.  2.  Father 
of  Zaccur,  who  helped  to  build  the  wall,  Neh  3*. 
See  Genealogy. 

IN. — 1.  '  In '  is  sometimes  used  in  AV  wheire  we 
should  now  use  at,  as  Mt  11^  '  But  I  say  unto  you. 
That  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of 
Sodom  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  thee ' ; 
but  in  11-  '  But  I  say  unto  you,  It  shall  be 
more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon  at  the  day 
of  judgment,  than  for  you.'  The  Gr.  is  ip  rjiUpq. 
Kpiffewi  in  both  places,  and  RV  has  '  in  the  day  of 
judgement '  in  both.  This  apparent  looseness  is 
due  to  two  causes  :  (1)  the  wide  range  of  meaning 
of  the  Heb.  prep.  ?,  much  of  which  was  taken  up 
in  NT  by  ev  ;  and  (2)  the  greater  freedom  about 
1611  and  earlier  in  the  use  of  the  smaller  Eng. 
prepositions.  Shaks.  has  '  at  the  day  of  judgment ' 
m  Merry  Wives,  III.  iii.  227,  the  only  place  in 
vrhich  that  phrase  occurs  ;  but  he  says  in  Othello,  I. 
iL  93— 

•  How  I  the  Duke  in  cooncil 
In  this  time  of  the  night ; ' 

and  Merck,  of  Venice,  ll.  iv.  1 — 

'  Xar,  we  win  slink  away  in  sapper  time.' 

So  also  To  2^  '  there  was  a  good  dinner  prepared 
me,  in  the  which  I  sat  down  to  eat '  (icat  ave-retra 
Tov  (payeuf,  RV  '  and  I  sat  down  to  eat '). 

2.  The  Heb.  5  being  used  for  the  agent  and  the 
instrument,  and  being  often  followed  in  this  respect 
by  the  Gr.  iv,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  instru- 
mental iv  represented  in  Eng.  by  '  in '  instead  of 
'by'  or  'through.'  So  Gal  3^*  'it  was  ordained 
by  angels  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator '  (5i'  a.yyi\(i:v  eV 
X«pt  fifffiTov,  RV  '  through  angels  by  the  hand  of  a 
mediator').  It  is  difficult  to  decide  in  many  places 
whether  the  iv  is  instrumental  or  (spiritually) 
local.  RV  often  prefers  '  in  '  to  AV  '  by.'  Thus 
He  1^-  -  '  God  having  of  old  time  spoken  unto  the 
fathers  in  (AV  'by')  the  prophets  by  divers  por- 
tions and  in  divers  manners,  hath  at  the  end  of 
these  days  spoken  unto  us  in  (AV  'by')  his  Son.' 
See  the  Heb.  Grammars  and  Lexicons  on  5,  the  Gr. 
NT  Grammars  and  Lexicons  on  iv,  and  the  com- 
mentaries on  the  various  passages,  as  Sanday- 
Headlara  on  Ro  l^^,  Lightfoot  on  Gal  l^*  and  Col 
1^  ^®,  Abbott  on  Eph  4^" ;  also  Westcott  in  Expos. 
Times,  iii.  396  ;  and  cf.  1  P  3^*  Wye.  '  made  dede  in 
fleisch,  but  made  guyk  in  spirit '  (so  Tind.  '  was 
kylled  as  pertayninge  to  the  flesshe ;  but  was 
quvckened  in  the  sprete,'  AV  *  by  the  Spirit,'  RV 
'in  the  spirit').  In  2  P  l^- -  ^\yc.,  Tind.,  and 
Rhem.  have  'in  the  righteousness,'  and  '  in  the 
knowledge,'  but  Cran.  and  AV  'through,'  Geneva 
'  by.'  ^AJdis  Wright  refers  to  Gn  21^  where  AV 
and  RV  have  '  Arise,  lift  up  the  lad,  and  hold  him 
in  thine  hand,'  under  the  influence  of  Heb.  ?, 
though  the  meaning  is  '  take  him  by  the  hand,' 
and  he  quotes  Shaks.  Bieh.  III.  iv.  i.  2 — 

'  Who  meets  us  here  ?  my  niece  Plantagenet, 
Led  in  the  hand  of  her  kind  aunt  of  Gloucester.' 

3.  The  Gr.  prep,  els,  which  expresses  movement 
and  corresponds  with  mod.  Eng.  ■  into  '  or  '  unto,' 
is  often  translated  'in'  (Clapperton  in  Prea<-A€r"* 
Magazine,  viii.  499,  says  '  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  times').  In  that  way  some  significant  shades 
of  meaning  are  lost,  as  in  Ac  8^^  '  they  were  baptized 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus '  (e/j  t6  tvofia,  RV 
'  into  the  name ' ;  all  other  versions  as  A  V) ;  1  Co 
8*  '  God,  the  Father,  of  whom  are  all  things,  and 
we  in  him  '  (ds  ai-rov,  AVm  '  for  him,'  R\  '  unto 
him') ;  Eph  4^*  'Till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of 
the  faith,   and  of  the   knowledge  of  the   Son  of 
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God,  unto  a  perfect  man '  («i  ti^v  ivorip-a  .  .  .  tls 
ivSpa  riXfiov,  AVm  '  into  the  unity,'  RV  '  tinto  the 
unity ').  In  mod.  Eng.  '  in '  and  '  into '  are  kept 
easily  apart,  '  into '  being  expressive  of  movement, 
'in'  of  rest  (though  we  still  say  'fall  in  love,' 
'come  in  question').  But  in  1611  they  were  not 
so  sharply  distinguished.  Thus  Shaks.  has  (Mereh. 
of  Venice,  v.  L  55) — 

'  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bcuik ! 
Here  we  nill  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears ' ; 

Rick.  III.  I.  ii.  261— 

•  But  first  111  turn  yon  fellow  in  his  grave ' ; 

and  Sonnets  1 12 — 

'  In  so  profound  abysm  I  throw  all  care.' 

And  so  at  an  earlier  time  Coverdale  translates  Is 
52^  '  For  from  this  tyme  forth,  there  shal  no  un- 
circumcLsed  ner  uncleane  person  come  in  the.'  On 
the  other  hand,  but  more  rarely,  '  into '  was  used 
for  '  in,'  as  Lk  IS-^  Wye.  '  It  is  lijk  to  sourdough, 
that  a  womman  took,  and  hidde  it  in  to  tlire 
mesuris  of  mele,  tU  al  were  souiid ' ;  and  Shaks. 
Tempest,  I.  iL  361 — 

'  Therefore  wast  thou 
Deservedly  confined  into  this  rock.' 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  we  should  find 
'in'  for  'into'  frequently  in  AV,  as  Gn  43—  '  We 
cannot  tell  who  put  our  money  in  our  sacks '  (so 
RV) ;  5*>*  '  he  was  put  in  a  coffin'  (so  RV) ;  Dt  24^ 
'  Then  let  him  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement,  and  j 
give  it  in  her  hand '  (so  RV) ;  Neh  2^^  '  What  my 
God  had  put  in  my  heart'  (RV  'into').  Cf.  P*s 
73^  Pr.  Bk.  '  Thev  come  in  no  misfortune  like 
other  folk ' ;  \m^^  Pr.  Bk.  '  Who  divided  the  Red 
Sea  in  two  parts.' 

4.  'In'  is  occasionally  found  for  'on,'  as  in  the 
familiar  example,  Mt  6^*  '  Thy  will  be  done  in 
earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven '  (in  iv  ovpav(fi  Kai  eVi  yrjs, 
RV  '  Thy  will  be  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth' ; 
'  in  earth '  is  probably  due  to  Vulg.  '  in  caelo,  et  in 
terra '  ;  it  is  formd  in  all  the  Eng.  versions).  So 
Gn  1*2  '  let  fowl  multiply  in  the  earth '  (so  RV) ;  6* 
'  in  the  earth  '  (AV  and  RV),  but  6*  'on  the  earth' 
(AV  and  RV) ;  Wis  10*  '  For  whose  cause  the  earth 
being  drowned  with  the  flood,  ^visdom  again  pre- 
served it,  and  directed  the  course  of  the  righteous 
in  a  piece  of  wood  of  small  value '  {di'  eiTeXoC-s 
^v\ov,  Vulg.  per  contemptibile  lignum,  RV  'by  a 
poor  piece  of  wood,'  Ball  '  on  a  paltry  plank ' :  'in' 
was  prohiablv  used  because  the  translator  had  the 
ark  before  his  mind).  Cf.  Mt  5'"*''^^  '  The  Sermon 
in  the  Mount';  Ac  13'*  Wye.  (1388)  'and  thei 
entriden  in  to  the  synagoge  in  the  dai  of  sabatis ' 
(Tind.  '  on  the  saboth  daye ') ;  Shaks.  Othello,  I.  iiL 

'  What  in  your  part  can  you  say  to  this?' 

and  Milton,  Lycidas,  185 — 

'  Henceforth  thou  art  the  genius  of  the  shore. 
In  thy  large  recompense,  and  shalt  be  good 
To  all  that  wander  in  that  perilous  flood.' 

5.  '  In '  is  used  along  with  a  verbal  subst.  to 
signify  'in  process  of,'  'while,'  as  Gn  35^  'as  her 
soul  was  in  departing ' ;  2  Mac  4**  '  while  those 
things  were  in  doing ' ;  Jn  2®* '  Forty  and  six  years 
was  this  temple  in  building.'  Cf.  Joy,  Apology  to 
Tindale  (Arbers  ed.  p.  ix),  'he  knew  yat  I  was  in 
correctynge  it  myselfe ' ;  Knox,  Hist.  107,  '  While 
these  things  were  in  doing  in  Scotland.' 

6.  '  In  that  '= because,  has  now  gone  out  of  use. 
It  occurs  Gn  31^  '  And  Jacob  stole  away  unawares 
to  Laban  the  SjTian,  in  that  he  told  him  not,'  and 
other  places.  Cf.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  'Some 
things  they  do  in  that  tliey  are  men  .  .  .  some 
things  in  that  they  are  men  misled  and  blinded 
with  error.'  J.  Hastings. 
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INCARNATION,  THE 


INCARNATION,  THE.— 

Introtluctioii. 
i.  Witness  of  OT. 

(a)  The  '  Son  of  David.' 

(6)  The  self-manifestintr  .1". 

(c)  The  'Servant  of  J",'  etc. 
ii.  NT  account  of  Jesus  Christ. 

A.  (a)  Supernatural  birth. 
(b)  Sinlessness. 

B.  (1)  Christ's  lordship. 

(2)  His  '.Sonship.' 

(3)  Gwl  revealed  in  Christ. 

(4)  Unique  significance  attached  to  work  and  death  of 

Christ. 

(5)  Tradition  as  to  historic  events  of  Christ's  life,  and 

accei)tance  of  Ilia  Messianic  claim  presupposed 
by  the  apostolic  writers, 
iii.  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  purjxjse  and  results  of  the  In- 
carnation. 

1.  Cosmic  significance  of  the  Incarnation. 

2.  A  crowning  disclosure  of  Ood. 

3.  For  the  restoration  of  man. 

Or,  othenvise,  Christ's  functions  are  distinguished 
as  those  of — 

(1)  Prophet. 

(2)  Priest. 

(3)  King. 
Literature. 

This  term  shortly  expresses  the  fundamental 
fact  of  Christianity,  a.H  St.  John  describes  it  in 
his  Gospel  (1"),  6  A670S  crap^  iyivero.  It  signifies 
the  act  of  condescension  whereby  the  Son  of  God, 
Himself  very  God  and  of  one  substance  with  the 
Father,  took  to  Himself  human  nature  in  order 
to  accomplish  its  redemption  and  restoration. 
The  NT  insists  upon  the  I.  as  a  physical,  historic 
fact  (1  Jn  P),  but  points  for  its  true  explanation 
to  the  grace,  or  love,  of  God  ( Jn  3i«,  1  Jn  49- "). 
The  expression  of  St.  Paul,  'mystery  of  godli- 
ness' (1  Ti  .S^"),  implies,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  redemptive  action  of  .  God  is  beyond  our 
power  completely  to  analyze  or  comprehend. 
Such  being  the  general  aspect  of  the  fact,  we 
find  the  most  comprehensive  statement  of  it  in 
the  prologue  to  St.  John's  Gospel  (P"^*).  St.  John 
begins  by  intimating  a  plurality  of  persons  within 
the  Godhead ;  he  describes  the  functions  of 
the  Logos,  the  objective  utterance  or  self-ex- 
pression of  Deity,  in  His  relation  to  the  created 
universe  of  which  He  is  the  author  and  sustainer, 
and  to  man,  whose  conscience  and  reason  owe 
whatever  illumination  they  possess  to  His  presence 
and  operation.  St.  Jolin  also  teaches,  as  a  further 
presupposition  of  his  doctrine  of  the  I.,  the  occur- 
rence of  a  fall,  or  process  of  aversion  from  God, 
whereby  man  became  subject  to  the  power  of 
'  darkness '  or  moral  evil.  It  was  to  recover  man 
from  his  state  of  alienation,  and  to  raise  him  into 
the  life  of  divine  sonship,  that  the  Word  was 
finally  manifested  in  a  human  form.  After  being 
heralded  by  the  witness  of  creation,  and  by  the 
voice  of  Heb.  propliecy  which  culminated  in  the 
testimony  of  the  iJaptist,  the  Word  finally  made 
His  appearance  within  the  pale  of  an  elect  people 
of  God ;  His  manifestation,  however,  had  a  tAvo- 
fold  issue  :  the  incarnate  Word  was  rejected  by  the 
chosen  nation  to  which,  as  toucliing  His  manhood 
(Ro  P),  He  belonged  ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  those 
individuals  who  welcomed  Him  and  recognized  His 
true  nature  and  claim.  He  communicated  a  due 
measure  of  the  fulness  of  '  grace  and  truth '  which 
resided  in  Himself,  imparting  to  them  '  power  to 
become  children  of  God,'  and  unveiling  to  them 
the  glorj-,  i.e.  the  essential  character  and  life,  of 
the  Most  High.  St.  John  in  tliis  passage  strikes 
the  keynote  of  many  varied  representations  of  the 
Incarnation.  It  was  before  all  else  a  unique  exhibi- 
tion of  divine  rjrnce  ;  a  supreme  manifestation  of 
divine  truth.  The  NT  writers  dwell  now  on  one, 
now  on  the  other,  of  these  two  aspects  of  tlie  fact. 
Thus  the  Son  is  spoken  of  as  '  given '  ( Jn  3'®),  or 
'  sent '  (3"-  '^,  1  Jn  4»,  Gal  4-«),  by  the  Father  ;  but  it 
was  not  less  true  that  He  gave  Himself  (Eph  5^, 


1  Ti  2«,  Gal  2'»).  That  wliich  displayed  the  grace 
of  God  the  Father  (Tit  2^'),  '  the  kindness  and  love 
of  God  our  Saviour'  towards  man  (ib.  ^*),  is  also 
to  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  the  grace  of  the  Son 
(2  Co  8»  13'*).  The  motive  of  the  L  is,  in  short,  the 
redemptive  love  of  God.  Un  the  other  hand,  the 
I.  was  a  signal  manifestation  of  truth  :  a  revelation 
of  the  divine  character,  supplementing  and  quali- 
fying that  which  was  revealed  of  God  in  nature, 
conscience,  and  history.  St.  John  says  expressly 
that  '  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ;  Grotl 
onlv-begotten,  Avhich  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
he  nath  declared  him'  (1'",  cf.  14*). 

Such,  then,  is  tlie  dominant  point  of  view  from 
which  NT  Avriters  regard  the  I.:  it  is  an  act  of 
unmerited  grace — a  movement  of  divine  love  to- 
wards fallen  man  for  his  restoration  and  re-crea- 
tion ;  it  is  also  a  culminating  moment  in  a  pro- 
gressive and  continuous  self-revelation  of  God 
(He  1'--);  nor  is  there  any  hesitation  in  identi- 
fying this  divine  movement  with  the  historic 
career  of  Jesus  Christ.  Historically,  however, 
the  recognition  of  His  higher  nature  started  from 
the  acknowledgment  of  His  Messialisliip.  He 
was  lirst  recognized  as  one  whose  advent  had 
been  foretold,  and  awaited  with  eager  expectation, 
for  a  period  of  many  centuries ;  as  the  promised 
seed  of  Abraham  in  whom  all  families  of  the  earth 
were  to  be  blessed  (Gn  12^).  Jesus  Christ  did,  in 
fact,  claim  to  fulfil  and  satisfy  the  hopes  and 
anticipations  to  which  successive  prophets  had 
given  utterance.  In  '  the  fulness  of  time  '  (Gal  4*) 
He  appeared,  to  crown  the  hopes  of  the  elect  people 
from  whom,  as  touching  the  flesh.  He  sprang.  It 
is  accordingly  necessary  to  briefly  summarize  the 
testimony  of  OT  to  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation. 

i.  Witness  of  OT. — There  are  elements  in  the 
theological  conceptions  of  OT  which  prepare  the 
mind  for  the  mystery  of  a  divine  I.,  e.g.  the 
doctrine  that  man  is  made  in  God's  image  (Gn  1^), 
and  is  capable  of  intercourse  and  union  with  God. 
Thus  Ezk  1-^  implies  that  man's  bodily  structure 
was  essentially  adapted  to  represent  the  form  of 
Deity;  and  the  revelation  of  God  in  nature  (Ps 
19^  etc.)  would  suggest  the  possibility  of  His  self- 
manifestation  under  the  form  of  human  nature. 
Further,  the  so-called  ' Theophanies '  of  OT  — 
the  manifestations  of  J"'s  presence  in  a  created 
'angel'  —  point  in  tlie  same  direction.  A^ain, 
the  ascription  by  OT  of  various  titles,  func- 
tions, and  relationships  to  the  Godhead,  served 
to  prepare  the  Jewish  mind  for  the  Chri-stian 
doctrine  of  a  triune  Deity,  which  is  necessarily 
connected  with  that  of  the  Incarnation.  Further, 
the  striking  personification  of  the  divine  Wisdom 
which  meets  us  in  such  passages  as  Pr  8-*'*  (cf. 
Wis  7^'-  8"-  1815'-)  seems  to  anticipate  St.  John's 
doctrine  of  the  creative  Logos,  or  St.  Paul's  teach- 
ing in  passages  like  Col  1^''"^*'.  Of  special  import- 
ance, however,  is  the  witness  of  prophecj',  the 
'Messianic  hope'  being  at  its  root  an  anticipation 
of  the  union  of  divine  and  human  attributes  in 
a  single  personality.  The  main  points  of  Messianic 
doctrine  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  In  its 
earliest  stages  prophecy  is  vague  and  indetermin- 
ate. Starting  with  the  promise  recorded  in  Gn  3", 
it  points  to  a  victory  of  the  woman's  seed  over 
the  evil  principle  represented  by  the  serpent,  the 
'  seed '  being  afterwards  more  precisely  described 
as  '  the  seed  of  Abraham,'  in  whom  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  are  to  be  blessed  (Gn  12»  IS^"  22"  etc.). 
The  tribe  of  Judah  is  indicated  in  Gn  4910  as  the 
future  depositary  of  sovereignty  over  the  nations 
(cf.  Nu  241'').  The  passage  Dt  18"  contributes  a 
further  element  to  tlie  Messianic  idea,  viz.  the 
notion  of  a  prophetic  medi.ator  between  tiod  and 
His  people,  probably  in  a  comparatively  late  liter- 
ary form  giving  expression  to  the  hopes  and  ideas 
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which  the  cai-eer  and  work  of  Moses  had  suggested. 
For  it  is  noticeable,  in  regard  to  the  >lessianic 
hope  in  its  earlier  stages,  that  the  actual  history 
of  Isr.  itself  gives  birth  to  Messianic  conceptions, 
e.g.  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  helped  to  give  form 
and  colour  to  the  national  expectations  of  future 
deliverance  from  foes  and  oppressors ;  the  rise  of 
prophecy  and  of  the  kingdom  suggested  the  image 
of  an  ideal  prophet  and  a  righteous  king.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  in  the  early  period  of  the  kingdom  that 
the  Messianic  hope  ta*kes  a  clear  and  definite  shape. 

(a)  The  oracle,  2  S  7*-'«(cf.  Pss  2.  89.  132),  points 
to  a  future  descendant  of  David  whose  throne  is 
to  be  everlasting,  and  who  is  to  stand  in  a  unique 
relation  to  God  as  His  '  Son.'  This  title,  solemnly 
transferred  from  the  nation  (Ex  4-)  to  the  king, 
implies  that  the  '  Son  of  DaWd '  is  to  be  henceforth 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  chosen  nation. 
This  oracle  ir?  specially  important  as  determining  the 
scoi)e  and  future  direction  of  Heb.  prophecy.  In  the 
prophets  and  psalmists  we  find  successive  pictures 
of  a  monarch  who  is  extolled  either  as  a  warrior 
victorious  over  Judah's  foes  (Ps  2),  or  as  a  royal 
bridegroom  taking  to  himself  the  daughter  of  an 
alien  people  (Ps  &),  or  as  a  monarch  reigning  in 
righteousness  and  peace  (Ps  72),  and  blessed  with 
signal  marks  of  divine  favour,  length  of  days  and 
perpetual  communion  with  God  (Pss  21.  61 ).  These 
predictions  of  an  ideal  ruler  culminate  during  the 
crisis  of  the  struggle  with  Assvria,  Thus  Am 
9^^'^  points  to  the  revival  of  t)avid's  house  as 
Judah's  last  remaining  hope ;  Hos  1"  3'  goes 
further,  and  foretells  the  appearance  of  a  second 
David.  Mic  5^**  directs  the  thoughts  of  the  faith- 
ful to  Bethlehem,  the  original  home  of  the  Davidic 
family,  and  predicts  its  future  greatness  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  Me^ianic  deliverer.  Isaiah  de- 
scribes the  Messiah's  righteous  rule,  directed  and 
inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  J"  (11),  and  dwells  on  the 
glory  and  peace  of  the  city  which  Messiah  chooses 
as  his  metropolis  (4.  32,  cf.Zec  9**-).  Indeed  it  may 
be  said  that  at  this  period  (c.  750-700)  the  Davidic 
monarch  becomes  the  central  figure  of  prophecy ; 
and  Ro  P  shows  that  the  Davidic  descent  of 
Christ  was  ever  regarded  as  an  essential  element 
in  the  Messianic  claim  (cf.  Ac  2®,  2  Ti  ¥),  and 
our  Lord  Himself  bears  witness  to  the  current 
belief  that  Christ  was  *the  son  of  David'  in 
MkI2». 

(b)  Closely  connected,  however,  with  this  con- 
ception is  another,  viz.  that  of  a  personal  advent 
of  J'  to  set  up  His  throne  in  Zion,  as  the  Judge 
and  Saviour  of  His  people.  This  thought  indeed 
(Am  4^  etc.,  Is  2.  32,  etc.)  is  not  actually  com- 
bined with  the  picture  of  a  Davidic  king ;  the  figure 
of  the  son  of  David  is  nowhere  identified  with  the 
self-manifesting  J".  Both  elements  enter  into  the 
general  current  of  Messianic  thought,  but  they 
find  fulfilment  and  mutual  adjustment  only  in 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  Ezk  34i^-^  we 
find  an  instance  of  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two 
ideas.  In  this  and  in  other  instances  it  is  evident 
that  there  were  parallel  streams  of  prediction 
which,  owing  to  necessary  limitations  in  the  pro- 
phetic faculty,  were  not  brought  into  combination. 

(c)  New  elements  were  added  to  the  Messianic 
picttire  by  the  prophets  of  the  pre-Chald.  and 
exilic  period  i70"J-538).  The  most  impresaJTe  of 
these  is  the  wonderful  conception  of  the  '  servant 
of  J",'  the  representative  of  the  faithful  remnant 
of  God's  chosen  people,  who  bv  his  vicarious  suflfer- 
ings  makes  atonement  for  their  transgressions,  and 
by  his  loyal  fidfilment  of  the  divine  mission  en- 
trusted to  him  becomes  the  'light  of  the  Gentiles' 
and  the  missionary  of  the  nations,  so  accomplish- 
ing in  his  own  person  the  ideal  functions  of  the 
chosen  people  (Is  40-66, />a«4J»i)-  In  the  post-ex. 
period  of  prophecy  the  priestly  and  mediatorial 


work  of  the  coming  Messiah  rises  into  prominence 
(Ps  110)  together  vdth  his  relation  to  humanity  at 
large  as  'the  Brandr  (Zee  3*  6*^,  cf.  Jer  23*  and 
the  phrase  'Son  of  Man,'  Dn  7").  At  the  same 
time  is  indicated  his  close  relation  to  J".  He  is 
called  J"'8  'fellow'  (Zee  13'),  His  'angel'  (Mai  3^), 
one  in  whom  J"  Himself  is  pierced  (Zee  12'*). 
Such  expressions  are  to  be  compared  with  earlier 
passages  which  they  elucidate  or  develope :  e.g. 
the  prophecy  of  Immanuel  (Is  7"),  or  of  the  Iring 
whose  name  '  shall  be  caUed  J"  is  our  righteoosness ' 
(Jer  23*-*,  cf.  Is  9*).  The  deepest  and  most  per- 
manent element  pervading  the  varied  imagery  of 
the  prophets  is  the  thought  of  the  advent  of  J" 
Himself  to  judge,  redeem,  and  govern  His  people, 
and  to  sanctify  them  by  the  bestowal  of  His  Spirit 
(Ezk  36*""  37-'^).  TheRedeemer  who  should  come 
to  Zion  would  be  Himself  divine  (cf.  Is  59'*"^).* 
See  Messiah. 

iL  NT  account  of  Jesus  Christ. — A.  It  was 
through  experience  of  the  Manhood  and  human 
life  of  Christ  that  men  gradually  arrived  at  the 
recognition  of  a  higher  nature,  of  which  the  lower 
was  only  a  veil.  Thus  the  preaching  of  the  I. 
began  with  an  appeal  to  facts  and  incidents  open 
to  ordinary  obser\-ation  ;  Jesus  Christ  was  first 
known  as  '  a  man '  (Ac  2"—),  and  NT  lays  special 
stress  on  the  verity  and  completeness  of  His  msui- 
hood.  The  Gospels  describe  His  birth  (Mt  1"^, 
Lk  2"-),  His  growth  '  in  wisdom  and  stature '  (Lk 
2**),  His  liability  to  the  ordinary  and  innocent 
infirmities  of  human  nature,  e.g.  hunger  (Lk  4*, 
Mk  1112),  weariness  (Jn  4«),  thirst  (Jn  4'  19®),  pain 
and  weakness  (cf.  He  5*),  death.  His  body  was 
subject  to  ordinary  conditions  of  nurture  and  de- 
velopment ;  it  was  the  apt  instrument  of  creaturely 
service  and  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  (He  10*"^), 
and  of  self-sacrifice  on  behalf  of  His  feUow-men 
(Mt  26**).  The  soul  of  Christ  was  subject  to 
human  affections  and  emotions :  compassion  (Mt 
9»),  love  (Mk  10*1,  Jn  nsj  gnef  (Jn  11»  Lk  19"), 
fear  and  anguish  (Lk  22",  cf.  He  5^),  anger  (Mk 
3*,  Jn  21*^).  He  had  a  true  human  will  (Jn  6»,  Mt 
28®),  which,  however,  is  described  as  ever  sub- 
jecting itself  to  the  guidance  of  the  divine  wiU. 
This  subjection  necessarily  implied  the  possibility 
of  temptation,  and  of  painftU  eflbrt  of  Ti^iU  (Mt 
26*,  Lk  22*^),  so  that '  He  learned  obedience  by  the 
things  which  he  suffered'  (He  5*).  Finally,  Jesus 
Christ  possessed  a  human  spirit  (Lk  2**  10^,  Jn 
11",  Mk  8*^),  which  was  apparently  the  seat  or 
sphere  of  His  divine  personality  (Ro  I*),  and  which 
in  the  hour  of  death  He  commended  into  the  hands 
of  God  (Lk  23*).  After  death  this  human  spirit  of 
Christ,  divinely  'quickened'  (1  P  3'*^,  is  found  to 
have  preached  the  gospel  to  certain  of  the  departed 
(ib.  4«). 

Thtis  the  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  was  real  and 
complete.  He  was  made  like  His  brethren  in  all 
things  (cf.  He  2^') ;  '  in  all  points  tempted  like  as 
we  are,  yet  without  sin '  {ib.  i^).  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  nothing  in  Scripture  to  support  the 
idea  that  Christ's  humanity  was  docctu:  or  unreal, 
or  that  He  failed  to  undergo  a  real  htiman  experi- 
ence. In  all  the  main  conditions  of  human  life  He 
was  on  a  level  with  His  fellow-men  ;  a  partaker  of 
flesh  and  blood  (ib.  2") ;  submitting  to  a  life  of 
hard  toil,  poverty,  suffering,  moral  conflict  with 
keen  and  varied  temptation,  alternations  of  success 
and  failure,  honour  and  dishonour,  favour  and  dis- 
repute. Specially  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that 
Christ's  life  was  one  of  continual  prayer  (Mt  14**, 
Mk  1»    Lk  3^  S^  9^  ZJ",  Jn  11"  etc.).      It  is 

*  The  MessUnic  beliefa  of  the  period  between  165  and  our 
Lord's  birth  do  not  come  within  the  acope  of  this  article.  A 
brief  survey  of  them  wiU  be  found  in  Loots,  DogmengttekieUe, 
{  7.  See  also  Schurer,  HJP  %  39;  DrummoDd,  The  JewiA 
Messiah  •  Stanton,  The  Jewish  and  the  ChiitHan  Metfiah. 
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in  virtue  of  a  general  similarity  of  conditions  that 
Christ  is  described  as  the  '  captain  of  faith '  (He 
12-),  i.e.  He  exliibited  those  very  virtues  which  are 
appropriate  to  man's  creaturely  condition  :  trust, 
reverence,  submission,  faith,  ooedience.  For  the 
same  reason  He  is  pointed  to  as  the  true  pattern 
of  manhood  (Jn  13'*,  1  Jn  2«,  1  P  2^').  He  is  the 
great  exemplar  of  humanity,  because  the  circum- 
stances of  His  life  and  probation  were,  speaking 
broadly,  similar  to  those  of  ordinary  men.  He 
was  found  in  outward  guise  or  fashion  as  a  man 
(Ph  2')  ;  on  a  level  with  other  men  '  in  all  points ' 
that  can  fall  under  human  observation,  '  yet  with- 
out sin '  (He  4'o,  2  Co  5'^\  1  Jn  3'). 

This  brings  us  to  two  points  in  which,  according 
to  NT,  Jesus  Christ  was  ditlerent  from  other  men  : 
(a)  He  was  supematurally  bom,  (b)  He  was  without 
sin. 

(a)  The  birth  of  Christ  is  described  by  Mt  and 
Lk.  They  tell  us  that  He  was  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  (see  p.  405''),  witliout  the  intervention  of  a 
human  father  (Mt  1^,  Lk  F--  ^).  By  the  operation 
of  the  '  creator  Spirit '  tlie  '  Word  was  made  nesh, '  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  this  account  of  the  birth  is  not 
contradicted,  but  rather  suggested,  by  the  teaching 
of  other  NT  writers.  Tims  St.  John  speaks  of  Christ 
as  6  dpudey  ipx^ixevoi  (Jn  3^'),  and  St.  Paul  calls  Him 
'  the  second  man  from  heaven '  (1  Co  15*^),  a  phrase 
which  evidently  describes  the  origin  of  the  second 
Adam  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  first.  Furtlier,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  NT  speaks  of  Christ  as 
sinless,  holy,  sanctified  by  God  ( Jn  1(P)  ;  '  knowing 
no  sin  '  (2  Co  5-') ;  '  holy,  harmless,  undefiiled,  and 
separated  from  sinners  (He  7^)  ;  '  a  lamb  without 
spot  and  blemish'  (1  P  1^*);  'the  righteous  one' 
(1  Jn  2S  cf.  Ac  3'-«  22").  True,  He  appeared  '  in  the 
likeness  of  the  flesh  of  sin '  (Ro  8^  cf.  Ph  2'),  i.e. 
He  took  the  verj^  flesh  which  had  been  the  instru- 
ment of  human  sin,  but  in  assuming  it  He  purified 
it  from  the  sinful  taint  :  *  His  flesh  was,  in  fact, 
'  like '  ours,  inasmuch  as  it  was  flesh  ;  but  it  was 
only  '  like,'  for  it  was  also  sinless.  Christ,  then,  was 
witliout  sin,  and  NT  suggests  a  close  connexion 
between  His  sinlessness  and  His  miraculous  birth 
by  constantly  representing  Christ  as  the  Head  or 
First  Principle  of  a  new  race  {cLpxh,  Col  P*),  '  the 
firstborn  among  many  brethren'  (Eo  8^),  the 
•  second  Adam  '  (Ro  5",  1  Co  15*),  the  '  new  man  ' 
(Eph  2">).  Thus  the  tradition  of  the  Church  which 
first  meets  us  in  Mt  and  Lk  is  corroborated  to 
some  extent  by  antecedent  considerations.  If  NT 
writers  ai-e  correct  in  representing  Jesus  Christ  as 
a  new  moral  creation,  it  might  be  asked  whether 
this  new  creation  can  have  involved  anything  short 
of  a  new  mode  of  generation.  '  Must  not  the  physical 
generation  of  the  second  Adam  have  been  such  as 
to  involve  at  once  His  community  with  our  nature 
and  His  exemption  from  it  ? '  t  If,  in  fact,  Jesus 
Christ  was  what  NT  writers  believed  Him  to 
be,  a  pre-existent  being,  the  narrative  of  the 
virginal  birth  would  have  antecedent  credibility. 
'  The  chief  ground,'  says  Prof.  Stanton,  '  on  which 
thoughtful  Christian  believers  are  ready  to  accept 
it  [the  rniraculous  birth]  is  that,  believing  in  the 
personal  indissoluble  union  betAveen  God  and  man 
m  Jesus  Christ,  the  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus 
seems  to  tliem  the  only  fitting  accompaniment  of 
this  union,  and  so  to  speak  the  natural  expression 
of  it  in  the  order  of  outward  facts.'  X  If  it  be  re- 
joined that  the  '  fact  of  its  necessity  from  a 
doctrinal  point  of  view  would  tend  to  trie  forma- 
tion of  a  legend,'  it  may  with  equal  justice  be 
urged  that  the  evangelists'  account  of  the  birth 
testifies  to  the  early  prevalence  of  the  belief  in  the 
Divinity  of  Christ.     The  ultimate  reason,  in  fact, 

*  Cf.  Sanday-Headlani  on  Romaivs,  ad  loc. 

t  Gore,  Dissertations,  p.  6C. 

J  The  Jexoish  and  the  Christian  Messiah,  p.  376  f. 


for  belief  in  this,  as  in  all  the  other  miraculous  occur- 
rences recorded  in  the  Gospel,  is  faith  in  the  higher 
nature  of  Jesus  Christ.  What  Augustine  says  of 
the  Gospel  miracles  strictly  applies  to  tlie  super- 
natural birth  of  Christ :  Mirum  non  esse  debet  a 
Deo  factum  miraculum  .  .  .  Magis  gaudere  et 
admirari  debenms  quia  Dominus  noster  et  salvator 
Jesus  Christus  homo  /actus  est,  quain  quod  divina 
inter  homines  fecit.*  The  accounts  of  miracles,  it 
must  be  remembered,  Avere  written  for  those  who 
were  already  Christians,  i.e.  who  already  believed 
in  Christ  as  a  superlmman  person.  The  Gospels 
were  not  primarily  intended  to  create  such  a  belief ; 
they  rather  presuppose  it. 

(o)  The  sinlessness  of  Christ  appears  at  first  si^ht 
to  conflict  with  the  possibility  of  His  being 
tempted.  We  have,  however,  alreatly  noticed  that 
NT  describes  Christ  as  liable  to  temptation  (Mt  4, 
Lk  4,  esp.  Ho  4'*,  Lk  22^) ;  but  it  never  allows  us 
to  suppose  that  He  sufl'ered  from  any  disordered 
aflections,  any  inward  propensity  to  sin.  He  had 
no  illicit  desires,  no  discord  between  the  flesh  and 
the  spirit ;  t  sin  could  have  no  enticing  or  illusive 
power  in  His  case  (Ja  I") ;  He  had  no  affinity  for 
sin,  no  experimental  knowledge  of  it  ( 1  Jn  3*,  2  Co 
5^^).  On  the  other  hand,  He  possessed  in  their 
perfection  and  integrity  all  those  human  faculties 
and  senses  to  which  moral  temptation  appeals, — all 
necessary  and  innocent  aflections  and  instincts  to 
which  some  things  appear  naturally  desirable, 
others  naturally  repugnant.  Accordingly,  He  was 
capable  of  being  tempted  :  for  '  if  the  highest 
virtue  does  not  exclude  that  instinct  inseparable 
from  humanity,  to  which  pain  is  an  object  of 
dread,  and  pleasure  of  desire,  which  prefers  ease 
and  quiet  to  tumult  and  vexation,  the  regard  and 
esteem  of  others  to  tlieir  scorn  and  aversion  ;  to 
which  ill-requited  toil  or  experienced  unkindness 
are  sources  of  corroding  anguish  and  depression  -. 
then  every  conjuncture  which  presents  but  one  of 
these  objects  of  dread  as  the  concomitant  of  doing 
God's  will,  or  associates  one  of  their  desirable 
opposites  with  neglect  or  disobedience, — every  such 
conjuncture  must  produce  a  conflict  between  duty 
and  these  necessary  instincts  of  humanity  sufficient 
to  constitute  temptation  in  the  strictest  sense. 'J 
Christ,  then,  could  be  really  tempted  ;  He  felt  the 
pressure  of  moral  evil ;  He  experienced  the  pain  of 
resistance  to  it,  and  He  endured.  He  remained 
stedfast  even  under  the  full  weight  of  manifold 
difficulties.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Gospels  to 
warrant  the  idea  suggested  by  John  Damascene 
that  '  He  repelled  the  assaults  of  the  enemy  like 
smoke.'  They  rather  suggest  that  the  strength 
conferred  on  His  human  nature  by  the  Divine 
Spirit  was  '  infallibly  sufficient,  but  not  more  than 
sufficient,  to  sustain  Him  in  His  conflict,  and  bear 
Him  through  the  fearful  strife.' §  He  verily 
'  sufl'ered  being  tempted  '  ;  He  was  made  morally 
'  perfect  through  sutterings'  (He  2'"-  "*  5").  In  the 
power  of  the  Divine  Spirit  (Lk  4i-  ",  Mk  1'-)  He  was 
enabled  to  prevail  over  the  tempter,  but  it  was 
by  a  process  of  moral  struggle  ending  in  victory ; 
indeed  the  writer  of  Rev  seems  to  summarily 
describe  the  human  life  of  Christ  as  a  continuous 
victory  over  evil  (Rev  5'  6-  19",  cf.  Jn  16f ). 

Witli  the  above  significant  exception  NT  depicts 
Jesus  Christ  as  one  who  shared  in  all  points  the 
nature  of  man.  He  was  (to  use  a  later  tlieological 
term)  '  consubstantial '  with  men.  Accordingly,  the 
general  conditions  of  His  human  life  enable  Him 

•  Jn  J  oh.  Tract.  x\ii. 

t  Au^.  Op.  impcrf.  c.  Jul.  iv.  c.  57: '  Christus  ergo  nulla  illicit* 
concupivit,  quia  discordiam  carnis  et  spiritus  quae  in  hominis 
naturam  ex  i)rajvaricatione  primi  houiinis  vertit,  prorsus  ille 
non  habuit,  qui  de  spiritu  et  virifine  non  per  concupiscenti&m 
i-arnis  est  natus.' 

;  Mill,  Five  Sermons  on  the  Temptation,  p.  35. 

i  Bruce,  Uutniliation  of  Christ,  p.  260. 
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to  be  the  perfect  |>attem  of  iiuiuan  goodness  (see 
below,  p.  466*).  And  indeed  there  are  facts  re- 
corded in  the  Gospels  which  plainly  indicate  that 
Christ  underwent  a  real  human  development,  moral 
and  mental,  and  that  He  was  even  subject  to  some 
necessary  human  limitations  in  respect  of  know- 
ledge. At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  touch  on 
these  points  only  so  far  as  they  conc-em  the  per- 
fection of  Christ's  humanity.  Morally,  then,  Christ 
is  said  to  have  developed ;  He  grew  m  wisdom  (Lk 
2*^) ;  He  was  '  made  perfect ' ; '  He  learned  obedience 
by  the  things  which  he  sutfered '  (He  2^^  5*).  There 
were  some  qualifications  necessary  for  the  discharge 
of  His  high-priestlv  functions  which  He  acquired 
through  the  moral  discipline  of  actual  human 
experience,  esp.  the  graces  of  sympathy  (He  2"  4^* 
5^),  patience,  faith  (cf.  Westcott  on  ae  12*).  He 
was  perfected  in  the  sense  that  He  was  pro- 
gressively educated  by  His  human  experience  ;  He 
became  a  consummate  'leader  of  salvation'  (He 
2'**),  a  perfect  high  priest  {ib.  vii.  28).  Further, 
Christ  is  represented  as  subject,  at  least  in  some 
degree,  to  ordinary  laws  of  menial  growth  and 
development.  '  He  advanced  (rpoiKorrer)  in  wis- 
dom '  as  well  as  in  stature  (Lk  2**).  Occasions  are 
mentioned  on  which  He  expresses  surprise  (Mt  8^*, 
Mk  6®) ;  and  He  also  appears  at  times  to  desire 
information  as  to  matters  of  fact  (Mk  9^,  Jn  11^, 
cf.  Mt  2P»,  Mk  11»).  Finally,  in  regard  to  one 
special  point  He  professes  ignorance  (Mk  13*^). 
From  these  phenomena  it  may  be  inferred  that 
Christ's  human  faculties,  supematurally  exalted 
and  illuminated  though  they  were  by  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  yet  subject  to  limitation  ; 
and  so  far  the  impression  produced  by  the  records, 
that  Christ  lived  as  very  man  among  men,  is 
further  strengthened.  The  Synop.  Gospels  especi- 
ally portray  a  real  human  life  and  character  ;  they 
present  to  faith  as  its  immediate  object  the  figure 
of  a  true  man,  '  the  man  Christ  Jesus  '  (1  Ti  2*,  cf. 
Jn  8*-'). 

B.  Besides  giving  ample  evidence  of  their  belief 
in  the  real  manhood  of  the  historical  person  Jesus 
Christ,  XT  ^vriters  endeavour  in  ditl'erent  ways 
to  express  their  sense  of  something  transcendent 
and  superhuman  in  His  personality.  There  is  no 
question,  it  may  be  observed,  in  regard  to  the 
actual  belief  of  the  apostles  themselves,  which  may 
be  gathered  from  their  Epistles.  The  importance 
of  the  (rospels  is  that  they  describe  the  way  in 
which  this  belief  was  arrived  at.  Speaking 
broadly,  the  apostles  believed  that  in  the  histori- 
cal Christ  a  pre-existent  being  had  manifested 
Himself,*  a  being  to  whom  belonged  the  dignity  of 
a  unique  divine  sonship.  This  common  belief  is 
by  no  means  equally  prominent  in  all  the  apostolic 
Epistles  ;  but  it  is  always  latent,  and  even  where 
not  expressed  it  is  usually  implied  in  the  attributes 
or  functions  ascribed  to  Christ.  This  belief,  then, 
was  slowly  and  hesitatingly  reached  by  successive 
steps  which  can  be  traced  with  some  clearness  in 
the  Gospel  narrative.  The  Gospels  record  those 
utterances  of  Christ  which  suggested  the  idea  of 
His  higher  nature.  He  Himself  proposed  the 
question  to  His  disciples,  '  Whom  say  men  that  I, 
the  Son  of  Man,  am?'  (Mt  16") ;  He  Himself  ascribed 

I  to  His  own  person  a  particular  significance  (e.g. 
Mt  ICF) ;  He  pointed  men  to  Himself,  and  the 
Grospels  record  the  effect  on  His  hearers  of  Christ's 

i  utterances.  They  describe  the  moral  authority  of 
His  teaching  (Mt  7^,  Mk  1-"^,  Lk  4*-'),  the  impression 

;      produced  by   His  personality,  the  claim  He  put 

i  forward  to  forgive  sins  (Mt  9^"*,  Lk  5^'-*],  to  judge 
men  according  to  their  personal  relation  to  Him- 
self (Mt  7^),  to  revise,  expand,  interpret  the 
Mosaic  Law  (Mt  5^^  128  19*],  to  be  the  giver  of 

*  Notice  the  use  of  the  vb.  ^tsptSrimt  in  relation  to  the 
Incarnation,  e.g.  1  Ti  316, 1  P  1»,  IJn  S*-  8. 


rest  to  the  burdened  soul  (Mt  11^),  to  be  an  object 
of  devotion  to  the  heart  of  man  superseding  all 
other  interests  (Mt  10",  Lk  14^).  There  can  be  no 
serious  doubt,  moreover,  that  Christ  claimed  to  be 
the  Messiah.  In  calling  Himself  'the  Son  of  Man' 
He  adopted  a  title  which  indisputably  involved 
Messianic  pretensions.  Further,  He  claimed  to 
stand  in  a  unique  relation  to  G«kI;  although  He 
very  rarely  applies  to  Himself  the  title  '  Son  of 
Gioa,'  He  never  disclaims  it ;  on  occasions  of  ex- 
ceptional urgency  He  refuses  to  disown  it  (Mt  16" 
26^) ;  indeed.  He  habitually  speaks  of  God  as  '  my 
Father '  (Mt  23  times),  and  He  attributes  to  Him- 
self powers  and  prerogatives  which  implj-  coequality 
with  God.  He  exercises  sovereign  authority  over 
souls,  claiming  them  as  His  own,  and  putting 
forward  that  jealous,  exclusive  claim  which  can 
rightfully  belong  only  to  the  Creator  Himself  (Mt 
10="-  *>,  L"k  10»«,  Mt  24»  13",  Lk  21»).  He  promises 
to  bestow  the  Holy  Spirit  (Mt  10",  Lk  12»^',  cf.  21»5) ; 
He  speaks  of  Himselt  as  having  given  a  commission 
to  the  ancient  prophets  of  Israel  (Mt  23**,  cf.  Lk 
11*).  Finally,  in  one  solemn  passage  common  to 
Mt  and  Lk,  He  claims  an  exclusive  knowledge  of 
the  Father  (Mt  ll-"^,  Lk  10^),  and  an  exclusive 
power  of  manifesting  Him.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
negative  consideration  is  important,  that  although 
Christ  is  the  preacher  of  humility,  repentance, 
conversion,  and  the  vehement  rebuker  of  Pharisaic 
self -righteousness,  He  never  betrays  any  conscious- 
ness of  guilt,  such  as  OT  prophets  frequently 
exhibit,  nor  any  sense  of  a  personal  need  of  re- 
conciliation witii  CJod. 

But  the  Gospels  do  not  merely  preserve  char- 
acteristic utterances  of  Christ,  they  describe  the 
process  of  apostolic  belief  in  Him.  We  can  trace 
more  or  less  distinctly  the  successive  stages 
through  which  the  faith  of  the  aposUes  advanced 
to  the  point  of  acknowledging  the  higher,  or  pre- 
existent  personality  of  Christ.  The  Fourth  Glospel 
seems,  indeed,  to  serve,  among  other  purposes,  that 
of  depicting  the  development  of  faith.  To  sum  up 
briefly  the  gist  of  the  evangelic  testimony :  it 
would  seem  that  the  apostles  discerned  in  Jesus 
Christ  first  a  Teacher  or  Rabbi  sent  from  God, 
then  successively  the  expected  Messiah,  the  Holj' 
One,  the  Lord  of  nature,  the  searcher  of  hearts, 
the  revealer  of  Grod,  the  supreme  example  of 
suffering  love,  the  conqueror  of  death,  the  Son  of 
God.  Faith,  finally,  bows  before  Him  as  '  Lord  and 
God '  ( Jn  20^).  This  point  is  arrived  at  only  after 
a  long  and  heart-searching  discipline  of  suspense 
and  hesitation  ;  but  it  unquestionably  represents 
the  final  answer  of  the  apostles  to  a  question  which 
was  morally  inevitable,  auad  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  had  been  repeatedly  and  openly  raised, — the 
question  '  who  is  this  ? '  (Mt  21",  Lk  S^^  7*  9*  ;  cf. 
Mt  8-^  Mk  4",  Lk  8^).  The  ultimate  answer 
seems  to  have  Ijeen  baocd  on  a  number  of  con- 
vergent considerations :  on  the  effect  of  Christ's 
personality,  and  the  '  self-e\*idencing '  power  of  His 
appeal  to  heart  and  conscience,  on  the  superhuman 
claims  which  His  teaching  disclosed,  and  on  the 
symbolic  acts  of  power  by  which  He  at  once  illus- 
trated and  authenticated  His  teaching.  For  much 
of  the  evidential  importance  of  the  Gospel  miracles 
depends  on  their  moral  character.  They  are  in 
keeping  with  all  that  Christ  reveals  of  Gods 
nature  and  attributes.  They  are  exactly  such 
phenomena  as  we  should  expect  in  a  universe  in 
which  physical  forces  are  subordinated  to  righteous 
law  and  a  purpose  of  grace.  They  reveal  power, 
but  the  power  is  that  of  righteous  will ;  and 
they  are  symbolic  of  the  redemptive  action  of  God 
which  the  doctrine  of  Christ  proclaims.  But  what 
finally  crowned  and  justified  the  faith  of  the 
apostles  was  the  actual  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
from  death.     Their  testimony  is  concentrated  on 
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this  fact,  the  real  occurrence  of  which  alone  ex- 
plains their  spiritual  transformation  and  the  sted- 
tastness  of  their  belief  in  face  of  hostile  opinion. 
The  apostles  seem  to  have  recognized,  some  more 
quickly  than  others,  but  all  sooner  or  later,  that 
tne  resurrection  was  in  fact  inevitable,  Christ  being 
what  He  claimed  to  be.  It  afforded  a  key  to  the 
entire  life  ;  it  was  the  ground  of  a  final  assurance 
that  under  the  veil  of  mortal  llesh  the  eternal  Son 
of  God  Himself  had  'tabernacled'  among  men  (Jn 
1").  It  was  the  supreme  revelation  to  the  apostles 
of  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Word,  who,  as  man,  had 
lived  and  conversed  with  them  on  earth.  It  was 
the  starting-point  of  a  new  and  higher  life,  and  of 
a  more  exalted  faith.  The  resurrection  followed 
by  the  ascension  'declared,'  determined,  or  proved 
Jesus  Christ  (Ro  1^)  to  be,  not  merely  the  promised 
Messiah  and  '  the  Lord '  to  whom  all  power  was 
given  in  heaven  and  earth  (MtSS'"),  but  a  heavenly 
l>eing  who  had  been  manifested  in  a  human  form, 
and  hail  returned  into  the  divine  glory  whence  He 
originally  came.  Thenceforth  Jesus  Christ  became 
an  object  of  worship,  and  the  gospel  of  redemption 
preached  by  the  ajiostles  had  His  person  for  its 
central  theme  (Ac  28''). 

Such,  then,  seems  to  have  been  tlie  conception  of 
Christ  to  wliich  the  apostles  were  led  by  their  long 
intercourse  with  Him.  When,  however,  we  turn  to 
the  apostolic  teaching  in  regard  to  Christ's  higher 
nature,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  a  striking 
diversity  of  treatment.  All  the  writers  are  at  one 
in  their  general  conception  of  the  I.  as  a  supreme 
self -manifestation  of  (iod  ;  but  we  seem  to  trace, 
not  only  a  certain  advance  in  clearness  of  percep- 
tion, corresponding  to  differences  of  phraseology 
(e.g.  contrast  the  OT  Messianic  title  iraU  in  Ac  4'''' 
with  X670S  in  St.  John's  Gospel),  but  to  a  certain 
extent  distinct  aspects  of  Christ's  person.  *  These 
must  be  recognized  even  though  they  form  no 
sufficient  basis  for  the  idea  of  radically  dillerent 
and  mutually  exclusive  types  of  NT  Christology — 
'adoptianist,'  'pneumatic,'  etc.  Thus  (1)  the  simple 
objective  view  of  Christ  as  fulfilling  in  His  person 
and  life  the  OT  Messianic  expectations  is  charac- 
teristic of  St.  James  and  St.  Feter  ;  (2)  the  earlier 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  estimate  Christ's  person  from 
the  side  of  anthropology  :  man's  yearning  for  re- 
conciliation and  union  with  God  fands  its  satisfac- 
tion in  Christ ;  (3)  a  more  transcendental  treatment 
of  Christ's  person  marks  the  later  Pauline  and 
Johannine  writings ;  they  deal  with  cosmological 
and  mystical  aspects  of  the  Incarnation.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that '  between  the  clear-sighted 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  straitest  of  [Jewish 
or  Ebionite]  zealots  there  lay  every  conceivable 
gradation  of  intermediate  positions. 't  But  the 
apostles  themselves  seem  to  have  a  fundamental 
bond  of  union  in  their  belief  about  Christ  as  one 
who  may  be  worshipped, t  and  whose  name  may  be 
co-ordinated  with  that  of  God.  It  cannot  be  shown 
that  St.  Paul  taught  anything  about  Christ  that 
was  not  implied  in  the  belief  of  his  fellow-apostles ; 
but  we  must  remember  that  'what  to  them  was 
the  result  of  their  belief  in  Christ,  was  to  him  the 
starting-point  from  which  logical  conclusions  were 
seen  to  follow,  practical  applications  made,  in  every 
direction.' 

What,  then, was  the  earliest  conception  of  Christ's 
higher  nature  current  in  the  Church  ?  We  turn  to 
Ac,  and  find  that  the  earliest  preaching  of  Christ 
is  naturally   conditioned   by   conceptions  of  God 

*  Loofs,  Dogmengegchiehte,  8  11.  3,  rij^htly  remarks,  '  Wcsent- 
liche  Verschiedenheiten  in  der  relijfiosen  Schatzunp  Christi 
.  .  .  sint  iiberhaupt  nicht  zu  konstatieren  .  .  .  verschiedeti 
aber  hat  man  diese  Einzi^rartipkeit  Jesu  zu  crklarcn  versucht.' 

t  Robertson,  Athaiiasiitg  [Nicene  and  post-Nicene  Fathers, 
ser.  ii.],  Introd.  p.  xxii. 

t  Loofs,  I.e.,  '  Anruhmer  Christi  .  .  .  ist  .  .  .  nicht  andres  als 
das  praktische  Korrelat  des  Priidikata  xCfut.' 


already  current  among  those  to  whom  the  gospel 
message  was  proclaimed.  St.  Peter  is  a  Jew 
speaking  to  Jews,  to  whom  any  unqualified  declara- 
tion of  Christ's  Deity  or  pre-existence  would  have 
appeared  perplexiTi<;,  and  even  blasphemous.  We 
notice  in  his  preaching  an  avoidance  of  the  phrase 
vlbi  OeoO  (contrast  Mt  IG'*) ;  his  starting-jioint  is  the 
well-known  historical  figure,  the  facts  of  whose 
life,  ministry,  and  recent  passion  were  notorious 
in  Jerus.  (Ac  2-  3»3  4'»  5**  ICF'-)-  St.  Peter  dwelk 
repeatedly  on  the  exaltation  of  One  who  had  been 
known  as  man.  This  man,  '  approved  of  God '  (2-^), 
bearing  all  the  marks  of  God's  commissioned 
'servant'  (jrats,  3'^,  cf.  Is  52'*),  manifesting  clear 
tokens  of  divine  unction,  was  '  made '  by  God 
'  both  Lord  and  Christ '  (2*®).  The  main  pomts  in 
St.  Peter's  preaching  which  Avould  naturally  strike 
a  Jewish  audience  would  be  (1)  his  references  to 
the  fulfilment  of  Messianic  i)ropliecy  in  Christ 
(2^'-  3--'  4''),  for  we  must  remember  that  to  Jewish 
ears  the  very  title  '  Messiah '  would  imply  a  super- 
human being ;  (2)  his  insistence  on  the  resurrection 
as  at  once  the  seal  of  Christ's  divine  unction  and 
mission  (2''-'  3"*  4'"  5*',  cf.  13*"),  and  a  decisive  mani- 
festation of  the  glory  of  His  person.  The  resur- 
rection had  proclaimed  Him  '  prince  of  life '  (3'"), 
source  of  spiritual  blessing  and  power  (3-^),  '  prince 
and  saviour'  (5**),  'judge  of  quick  and  dead'  (10*-). 
Speaking  generally,  the  same  point  of  view  is 
characteristic  of  St.  Peter's  1st  Epistle.  He  regards 
Christ  as  the  exalted  man,  enthroned  at  God's 
right  hand,  and  bestowing  the  gift  of  the  regene- 
rating Spirit  (1  P  1^).  Christ  is  One  whose  human 
acts  and  sufferings  have  preternatural  virtue  ;  who 
is  destined  to  judge  mankind  (4') ;  who  is  the 
author  of  Messianic  salvation,  '  both  in  its  negative 
aspect  as  a  rescuing  from  the  wrath  under  which 
the  whole  world  is  lying,  and  in  its  positive  aspect 
as  the  imparting  of  eternal  life.*  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  two  passages  1" 
and  ^"  necessarily  imply  the   doctrine  of   Clirist's 

S re-existence,  t  With  St.  Peter  we  may  couple  St. 
ames  and  St.  Jude,  each  of  whom  calls  himself 
'slave  of  Christ.'  St.  James  even  speaks  of  Christ 
as  '  Lord  of  glory '  (2'),  and  looks  for  His  appear- 
ance in  judgment  (5*-  ^) ;  he  also  uses  language 
(ps.  a)  implying  that  in  Christ  is  revealed  a  prin- 
ciple of  supernatural  power  which  the  law  was 
unable  to  bestow  (cf.  Ho  8*). 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
St.  Peter's  sermons  in  Ac,  together  with  his  1st 
Ep.  and  the  Epp.  of  St.  James  and  St.  Jude,  present 
us  with  the  general  conception  of  Christ  current 
in  the  earliest  apostolic  age.  By  the  first  Christians 
Christ  was  regarded  as  the  promised  Messias, 
whose  mission  had  been  sealed  by  His  resurrection 
and  exaltation,  and  in  whom  the  Jewish  expecta- 
tions concerning  the  'kingdom  of  God,'  and  an- 
ticipations of  future  'salvation,'  were  spiritually 
fulfilled.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  both  these 
ideas  ('the  kingdom'  and  'salvation')  were  coloured 
by  Jewish  preconceptions.  There  was,  for  instance, 
a  widespread  expectation  of  the  speedy  second 
coming  of  Christ—an  idea  which  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  been  shared  by  the  apostles  themselves.  But, 
at  any  rate,  the  conception  of  Christ  just  indicated 
formed  the  starting-point,  so  to  speak,  for  the 
deeper  conceptions  of  St.  Paul,  the  writer  of  He, 
and  St.   John.      In  proceeding  to  gather  up  the 

*  Sanday-Headlam  on  Ro  V^. 

t  See  Harnack,  DogmengeschUhte,  vol.  i.  api>en<lix  i.  Hamack 
believes  in  regard  to  1  P  li»f-  that  the  writer  holds  to  the  old 
Jewish  conception  of  ' pre-existeni-e,'  i.e.  predestination  in  the 
counsels  of  God.  Christ '  was  manifested  m  these  last  days  for 
our  sake,  that  is.  He  is  now  visibly  what  He  alreafly  was  before 
God.  What  is  meant  here  is  not  an  incarnation,  but  a  revelatum ' 
[Eng.  tr.  vol.  i.  p.  ,'i22].  The  passage  l"f-  may  refer  to  the 
prophets  either  of  the  old  or  of  the  new  dispensation,  but 
according  to  the  usual  interpretation  the  OT  propbeta  are 
meant. 
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main  christological  theses  of  the  apostolic  teaching 
regarded  a»  a  whole,  we  are  for  the  most  part,  but 
not  exclusiTely,  dependent  on  these  last-mentioned 
writers. 

The  following  points  appear  to  be  of  main 
importance :  (1)  The  conception  of  Christ's  Lord- 
ship. The  name  Kvpios  meets  us  in  St.  Peter's 
sermons,  in  Ja  and  Jude,  in  Jn  and  Rev,  and 
in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  passim.  The  word  does 
not  necessarily  imply  Divinity,*  but  in  NT 
it  meets  us  in  contexts  and  connexions  which, 
taken  together,  involve  the  ascription  of  Deity  to 
Christ.  The  '  Lordship '  of  Christ  means  His 
'  sovereignty '  in  the  sphere  of  nature  and  in  that 
of  grace,  lo  Christ  belongs  a  lordship  which  He 
has  merited  by  His  life  of  creaturelv  ser\-ice  and 
obedience  (Ro  10»,  1  Co  123,  o  Co  4«).  He  is  supreme 
over  the  universe  and  over  His  Church  (Col  P*"^, 
Ph  2i«-).  Christians  belong  to  Him  (Ro  W,  1  Co 
3^);  they  are  'under  law  to  Christ'  (1  Co  9^, 
Gal  6-).  He  is  the  fountainhead  of  all  grace, 
authority,  disciplinary  and  ministerial  power  (1  Co 
5^  2  Co*  10*  131").  He  is  to  be  awaited  as  judge 
(2  Co  5^%  St.  Paul  applies  to  Christ  OT  Jahweh 
passages  {e.g.  Ro  1(P=J1 2^^ ;  cf.  Ro  W^-^,  I  Co  2^^ 
10^) ;  he  ascribes  to  Him  the  alsolute  title  6  ia''p<oj 
(1  Co  16^,  2  Co  1"  ll^i  12»,  Ro  14"),  and  in  one 
passage,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a  climax,  he  uses 
an  even  stronger  expression,  '  God  over  all  blessed 
for  evermore '  (Ro  9*).t 

(2)  Parallel  to  the  idea  of  lordship  is  that  of 
Sonship.  Christ  is  vibs  Oeov — a  recognized  title  of 
Messisih,  which,  like  Kvpios,  is  often  illustrated  by  its 
context ;  often  by  other  characteristic  NT  phrases 
with  which  it  is  closely  associated.  The  'Sonship' 
of  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  unique  (6  ISiik  vlos,  Ro  8** ; 
6  iaiTov  1/16$,  ib.  8^ ;  ixovar/evris,  Jn  1^*,  1  Jn  4?),  i.e. 
it  is  not  ascribed  to  Christ  merely  as  a  Messianic 
title,  but  as  connoting  a  personal  relationship  to 
God.  The  phrase  is  used  in  contexts  which  imply 
a  literal  pre-existence  ;  the  Son  of  Gk)d  is  '  sent ' 
(Ro  83,  Gal  4^  1  Jn  49") ;  He  '  comes'  (1  Jn  4-  5« 
5*) ;  He  was  originally  an  inhabitant  of  heaven 
(1  Co  15^") ;  the  I.  was  a  change  of  state  in  the  life 
of  a  pre-exist ent  being,  of  the  Word  Himself 
(Jn  1^),  of  One  who  is  essentially  'spirit'  (2  Co 
3"). J  The  '  Sonship '  of  Christ  is  thus  defined,  and 
acquires  a  new  significance.  It  is  not  merely 
'  ethical,'  i.e.  such  as  any  man  may  acquire  by 
moral  aflinity  to  God  ;  nor  merely  theocratic ;  it 
denotes  a  special,  unique,  incommunicable  relation- 
ship (Jn  lO^^*).  Hence,  especially  in  St.  Paul's 
earlier  Epistles  (Th,  Ro,  Co,  Gal),  a  position  is 
habitually  assigned  to  Christ  which  ine%-itably 
implies  ilis  real  Deity.  He  is  co-ordinated  with 
God  in  greetings  and'  farewells  (e.g.  2  Th  1"-,  2  Co 
13^*).  He  is  the  source  of  St.  Paul's  apostolate 
(Gal  P) ;  the  agent  or  mediator  in  creation  (1  Co  8^) 
and  in  redemptive  history  (1  Co  10*).  The  I.  was, 
in  fact,  an  act  of  self-abnegation  whereby  a  life  of 
creaturelv  limitations  was  accepted  in  exchange 
for  the  glories  of  heav6n  (2  Co  8^  Gal  4*). 

In  two  passages  of  later  Epp.  these  christological 
thoughts  are  more  fully  developed.  In  Ph  2**-"  St. 
Paul  deals  with  the  method  of  man's  redemption. 
Christ  is  set  forth  as  the  example  of  one  who  fore- 
goes prerogatives  that  might  be  claimed,  and 
renounces  for  a  season  a  state  of  divine  glory, 
bliss,  and  sovereignty  which  was  His  by  natural 
right.  The  passage  exhibits  specially  the  original 
divine  dignity,  the  unity,  and  the  continuous  action 

*  See  Sanday-Headlam  on  Bo  !■». 

t  See  the  careful  note  on  this  passage  in  Sandav-Headlam, 
Roman*,  pp.  233-338.  They  adopt  this  rendering  'with  some 
slight,  but  only  slight,  hesitation.' 

;  '  The  Lord  i>  the  .Spirit.'  .  .  .  '  It  is  with  this  most  original 
conception  of  the  divine  essence  of  Jesus  Christ  that  we  must 
associate  the  fact  of  His  pre-existence '  (Sabatier.  The  AvotUe 
Para  [tr.  by  Hellier],  p.  332). 


of  the  person  who  passed  voluntarily  from  a  state 
of  heavenly  bliss  to  a  condition  of  creaturely 
ser\dtude  and  suffering.  This  process  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  as  one  of  self -emptying  (iavrbv  iKivuca/, 
o') ;  it  was  an  action  by  which  a  oeing,  possessing 
the  attributes  of  Deity  itself,  took  upon  Himself 
conditions  non-natural  to  Deity,  while  continuing 
in  a  real  sense  to  be  what  He  was  before.  The 
reward  of  His  self-sacrificing  '  obedience '  (5*  ;  cf . 
Ro  5'^)  was  exaltation  according  to  an  essential 
law  of  divine  action.  In  the  human  nature  which 
He  vouchsafed  to  assume.  He  was  raised  to  the 
throne  of  diWne  lordship  as  the  object  of  universal 
worship.  In  Col  1'*"=*  St.  Paul  deals  with  the 
cosmic  significance  of  the  I.  of  the  Son.  As  the 
'  image  of  the  in^Tsible  God,'  He  occupies  a  position 
of  imique  pre-eminence  and  sovereignty,  both  over 
the  physical  universe  and  over  the  new  or  morsd 
creation,  the  Church  of  redeemed  humanity.  He 
is  the  essential  mediator  in  nature,  the  '  first  oom  of 
aU  creation,'  i.e.  prior  to  creation,  and  sovereign 
over  it ;  in  relation  to  history  He  is  the  inheritor 
of  the  Messianic  promises  (Ps  89) ;  in  relation  to 
the  Church  He  is  the  essential  mediator  in  the 
sphere  of  grace,  the  firstborn  from  the  dead,  the 
fountainhead  and  principle  of  a  new  supernatural 
life.  In  this  majestic  statement  St.  Paul  seems  to 
unfold  a  conception  essentially  identical  with  that 
of  the  prologue  to  St.  John's  GJospel. 

(3)  In  Christ  God  reveals  Himself;  in  Him  nuui 
is  able  to  discern  the  character  and  nature  of  '  the 
invisible  Grod'  (Col  1^').  The  word  eUthv  in  the 
passage  here  quoted  is  found  in  an  earlier  Epistle 
(2  Co  4*).  It  may  be  compared  both  -with  the 
Johannine  phrase  AA^oj,  and  with  the  expression 
in  He  1'  x'V"""'?^  ■'^*  irroaroffebK.  The  '  Image '  of 
God  is  at  once  the  adequate  expression  and  the 
essential  revealer  of  Deity  (cf.  Jn  1"  6*>  12«  17^,  Gal 
1«  He  1*,  and  consider  5lt  1  l-'^=Lk  10^2).  In  Him 
the  di^'ine  Fatherhood  is  manifested,  not  as  a  mere 
creative  relationship  in  which  Gtod  stands  to  man- 
kind, but  as  an  internal  and  ultimate  mystery  of 
the  Godhead  (Ro  S^^,  Eph  4«,  Jn  14«  »  *1G-^) ;  in 
Christ  the  love  of  God  (1  Jn  4*)  and  His  holiness 
(Jn  17",  Rev  4*  16')  are  alike  revealed.  But 
beyond  this,  the  inner  mystery  of  the  divine 
nature  is  in  part  imfolded.  An  essential  Father- 
hood, an  essential  Sonship,  eternal  and  intemporal, 
subsists  within  the  sphere  of  Deitv.  a  necessary 
relationship  of  communion  and  clependence  be- 
tween two  di\-ine  Persons  (Jn  l^-»).  St.  Paul 
seems  to  recognize  the  perfect  equality  of  these 
divine  Persons,  especially  in  such  a  phrase  as  that 
of  Ph  2®  (iw  fu>p^^  Oeov  v-rapxiiv) ;  while  in  1  Co  15**"^ 
he  teaches  the  fundamental  relation  of  dependence 
in  which  the  Son  stands  to  the  Father.  Thus  the 
revelation  of  God  '  in  a  Son '  (He  1^)  is  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  divine  '  glory '  in  a  twofold  sense ;  the 
Son  manifests  at  once  the  moral  perfections  of  the 
Godhead,  and  the  internal  distinctions  of  Person 
subsisting  within  the  divine  essence.  In  Him  the 
whole  fulness  of  Deity  has  its  permanent  abode 
(Col  1^);  to  faith  it  can  be  manifested  (2  Co  4«) ; 
by  human  souls  it  can  be  apprehended  as  a  source 
of  life-giving  grace  (Jn  1^*). 

(4)  All  the  apostles  agree  in  attributing  a  unique 
significance  to  the  work  and  death  of  Christ.  In 
Him  the  divine  purpose  of  'salvation'  was  real- 
ized :  deliverance  from  wrath,  and  the  imparting 
of  eternal  life  (1  Th  o'- 1»).*  Jesus  Christ  stands  in 
relation  to  human  sin  not  merely  as  judge,  but  as 
'sa\iour '  and  deliverer  (1  Th  V,  Ph  3-*  etc.).  He 
gives  Himself  a  ransom  (XiTpov,  1  Ti  2* ;  cf.  Mt  20*, 
Jn  11*1- ^^  etc.)  .  gg  jjigg  tfQj.  Qyj.  sins'  (1  Co  15*; 
cf.  Mt  26^,  1  P  2"-'*  31*),  thus  inaugurating  a  new 
covenant,  the  distinctive  features  of  which  are 
remission  of  sins  (1  Co  ll"-*),  a  new  right  of  access 

•  See  Sanday-Headlam's  note  on  rtiTtfut,  Romam,  p.  23. 
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to  God  (He  7^»  etc.,  Eph  2»3-»»),  life  and  immortality 
(Ko  2\  1  Co  15*^),  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Gal 
3-,  Eph  V\  He  6^ ;  cf.  Ac  2»,  1  Jn  3-*).  The  eflects 
of  the  redemptive  work  are  described  under  several 
diflerent  aspects.  In  Ro  and  Gal  St.  Paul  connects 
his  doctrine  of  justification  with  the  Person  of 
Christ.  He  is  the  justifier  of  humanity  ;  through 
faith  in  Him  the  merits  of  His  death  are  appro- 
priated by  men  (Ro  3^'),  and  they  are  brought  into 
a  new  relation  to  God,  they  are  treated  as 
righteous  (5a-atoi;/ievot,  Ro  3**),  '  accepted  in  the 
Beloved  '  (Eph  1").  The  shedding  of  His  blood  was, 
in  fact,  a  sacrifice  which  had  propitiatory  value 
(Ro  3-^').  It  was  parallel  to,  Avhile  it  transcended, 
the  sacrifices  of  the  Levitical  law ;  they  were 
material  in  quality,  often  repeated,  inetiective  in 
result ;  Christ's  sacrifice  was  spiritual,  and  therefore 
real ;  one  only  because  perfect  in  moral  quality, 
effectual  for  tlie  entire  removal  of  sin  (He  10^'^^). 
Under  another  aspect  Christ  is  the  High  Priest  of 
humanity  (He  4"):  its  perfect  representative  and 
adequate  intercessor  before  God  ;  quick  to  sym- 
pathize and  powerful  to  save  {ib.  4'"  5-'  7^).  He 
appears  in  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  the  true 
tabernacle,  there  to  present  Himself  in  the  presence 
of  God  on  man's  behalf  (He  7^  9^'-)-  Once  again, 
Christ  is  the  second  Adam,  the  Head  of  a  new  race 
(Ro  o^-'-,  1  Co  lo"*"'*).  His  influence  on  humanity  is 
parallel  to  that  of  tiie  first  Adam  in  the  extensive- 
ness  of  its  range,  but  transcendent  in  the  bene- 
ficence and  power  of  its  effects  (Ro  5^"'^^).  The 
result  of  Adam's  sin  was  death ;  the  mediatorial 
work  of  Christ  has  its  issue  in  the  triumphant 
reign  of  grace  in  'eternal  life'  (Ro5-^6-^;  cf.  Jn 

glS.  16.  IX!  r,-J4  g40.  47  2{fi^ ). 

In  Eph,  one  very  prominent  thought  is  that  of 
the  extension  of  the  life  of  the  incarnate  Redeemer, 
risen  and  glorified,  in  the  Church.  The  Church  la 
His  body,  the  complement  or  fulness  of  His  being 
(Eph  r-^) ;  Christ  is  her  Head,  infusing  into  her  the 
grace  and  virtue  of  His  humanity  (Eph  1^''  4"  5^^) ; 
present  in  the  manifold  operations  of  His  Spirit ; 
uniting  His  people  in  fellowship  with  Himself. 
St.  Peter  teaches  characteristically  that  the  Church 
is  the  true  people  of  God,  inheriting  by  right  of 
spiritual  descent  the  titles  of  ancient  Isr.  (I  P  2*; 
cf.  Gal  4'-'«,  He  12-) ;  while  St.  John  dwells  on  the 
mystery  of  fellowship  with  God  attained  in  Christ 
(I  Jn  1^),  and  on  the  grace  of  sonship  vouchsafed 
to  individual  believers  (Jn  1'-).  In  a  word,  the 
work  and  passion  of  Christ  are  regarded  by  the 
apostles  as  the  source  of  all  spiritual  blessing ;  as 
the  means  of  bringing  all  Messianic  promises  to 
accomplishment. 

(5)  It  remains  to  notice  that  all  the  apostolic 
writers  seem  to  presuppose  an  authoritative  tradi- 
tion as  to  the  historic  events  of  Christ's  career,  and 
a  general  acceptance  in  the  Church  of  His  Messianic 
claim.  In  his  sermons  (Ac  2,  etc. )  St.  Peter  appeals, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  the  known  facts  of  the  Passion 
and  Resurrection  ;  while  St.  Paul,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  his  starting-point  is  that  of  one  who  had 
not  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  but  was  called  to 
l)elieve  in  a  glorified  Saviour,  alludes  in  various 
passages  to  recognized  incidents  of  Christ's  human 
life  (see  Ro  P  8^  Gal  4^  2  Co  8»  S'\  1  Co  15»,  Ph 
2"-,  and  other  passages).  There  was,  in  short,  an 
.•vpostolic  'tradition'  {irapiSocns)  or  'traditions' 
which  formed  the  common  groundwork  of  teaching 
(cf.  Ro  6",  1  Co  IP,  2  Th  2i'  3").  The  Messianic 
conception  of  Christ's  person  specially  distinguishes 
St.  Peter's  sermons  in  Ac,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
absent  from  the  earlier  thought  of  St.  Paul,*  and 
in  St.  John's  teaching  occupies  a  prominent  place. 
In  Rev,  for  instance,  the  image  of  Christ  is 
Messianic.  He  is  described  in  terms  suggestive 
of  His  human  descent  from  the  chosen  people 
*  See  Sabatier,  The  Apogtle  Paul,  ch.  2. 


(Rev  5»  11"  121"  22i«) ;  and  His  kingly  dominion  is 
Messianically  conceived  as  a  victorious  conflict 
with  enemies  (6^  12*  19"-'*),  though  His  lordship 
and  royalty  are  the  fruit  of  humiliation  (see 
especially  5" ;  cf.  Jn  l-*-  **).  There  is  also  a  strong 
Messianic  element  in  the  Gospel  of  Jn,  e.g.  the 
titles  'Lamb  of  God,'  'Son  of  God,'  '  King  of  Israel,' 
'  He  that  should  come '  (6"),  '  sent '  (9^),  etc.* 

Such  are  the  leading  points  of  view  under  which 
the  apostles  describe  the  higher  nature  of  our 
Lord.  Taken  together  they  combine  the  various 
lines  of  Messianic  prediction  in  a  single  concep- 
tion, that  of  the  God-man.  Jesus  the  Messiah  of 
prophecy  is  the  central  object  of  their  thought  and 
devotion.  Nothing  more  significantly  illustrates 
this  than  the  use  by  NT  writers  of  the  designation 
SovXoi  'Irjaov  XpicrroC ;  in  this  case  the  name  of 
Christ  replaces  that  of  J"  in  an  already  familiar 
OT  phrase  (doOXos  6eov  or  Kvptov).  Further,  we  may 
notice  that  prayer  is  addressed  to  Christ  (Ac  7*", 
2  Co  128,  Jn  938).  and  that  He  is  the  obiect  of 
universal  adoration  in  heaven  (Rev  5*') ;  tnat  He 
is,  in  a  word,  God. 

It  has  been  found  convenient  to  survey  NT 
teaching  in  regard  to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
a  whole.  But  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  Christian  idea  of  the  God-man  was 
one  which  would  not  be  readily  apprehended  in  all 
its  bearings  by  men  who,  like  the  twelve  apostles, 
had  been  educated  in  Jewish  modes  of  thought, 
and  had  perhaps  imbibed  to  a  great  extent  the 
national  spirit  of  their  countrymen.  It  was  not 
till  after  the  fall  of  Jerus. ,  and  the  beginnings  at 
least  of  the  movement  by  wliich  the  message  of  the 

gospel  was  extended  to  the  heathen  world,  that 
hristians  could  become  fully  conscious  of  the 
significance  of  the  divine  fact  on  which  their 
religion  was  based — the  appearance  of  the  God-man 
on  earth. t  When  we  consider  that  our  Lord  con- 
fined His  own  ministerial  activity  and  that  of  the 
Twelve  to  the  'house  of  Israel'  (Mt  10**),  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  that  there  appears  in  NT  a  loM-er, 
as  well  as  a  higlier,  form  of  cnristological  doctrine  ; 
a  form  which  is,  roughly  speaking,  represented  by 
the  teaching  of  the  Synoptists,  and  St.  James,  and 
St.  Peter,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  St.  Paul  and 
St.  John.  But,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  the  distinct 
aspects  under  which  different  NT  writers  present 
the  figure  of  Christ  cannot  fairly  be  construed  as 
representing  radically  different  types  of  belief  in 
regard  to  His  person.     See  Son  of  God. 

iii.  It  may  be  next  inquired  what  light  Scripture 
throws  upon  the  purposes  and  results  of  the  Incarna- 
tion. The  significance  assigned  to  the  event  in 
Scripture  presupposes  something  much  more  than 
the  mere  inspiration,  '  adoption,'  or  exaltation  of  a 
man.  The  I.  was  no  mere  presence  of  God  in  a  man ; 
no  mere  mode  of  mystical  indwelling ;  no  mere  moral 
relationship  such  as  might  subsist  between  friends. 
It  was  a  real,  permanent,  indi-ssoluble  union  of  two 
perfect  natures,  divine  and  human  ;  an  assumption 
of  manhood  into  personal  imity  with  a  divine  being, 
so  that  the  Godhead  employs  the  manhood  as  an 
organ,  and  wears  it  as  a  vesture ;  so  tliat  all  the 
acts  and  sufterings  of  the  human  nature  properly 
belono;  to  the  Godhead.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
NT  ;  it  is  implied  in  the  express  statement  of  Jn  1" 
(6  X670S  ffap^  iyevero) ;  in  all  references  to  the 
personality  of  the  Son  of  God  as  single  and  con- 
tinuous (e.g.  1  Co  8«,  Eph  4=-i",  Ph  2"-,  He  P  etc.) ; 
in  such  '  theopaschite '  language  as  that  of  Ac  20**  ; 
in  the  ascription  of  life-giving  properties  to  the 
flesh  of  Christ  ( Jn  B'"'-),  or  of  cleansing  efficacy  to 
His  blood  (He  9") ;  in  the  mention  of  His  human 
nature  as  an  object  of  adoration  (Ph  2'").  In  fact, 
speaking  generally,  the  NT  regards  the  I.  not  as 

•  Cf.  Lightfoot,  Biblical  Essays,  pp.  145-158. 
t  Cf.  Dorner,  Person  of  Christ,  Div.  I.  vol.  i.  p.  4. 
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the  birth  of  a  unique  man,  but  as  a  momentous 
event  in  the  eternal  life  of  God :  a  manifestation, 
a  forthcoming,  a  mission,  a  redemptive  movement, 
a  visitation,  a  great  descent.  In  the  I.  the  self- 
same Person  who  had  pre-exbted  in  the  form  of 
God,  who  had  created  and  sustained  in  being  the 
universe  of  things  ^-isible  and  invisible,  '  descended ' 
from  heaven  (Eph  4'*),  and  submitted  Hunself  to 
a  fresh  series  of  experiences  in  the  sphere  of  human 
life  and  history,  -w-ithout  ceasing  to  be  in  essence 
what  He  ever  had  been,  the  Son  or  Word  of  the 
Father.  He  and  none  other  lay  in  the  cradle,  grew 
in  wisdom  and  stature,  was  tempted  and  troubled, 
suflered,  died  and  lav  in  the  grave,  rose  again,  and 
ascended  to  the  right  hand  of  God.  He  is  'the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever'  (He  13*).  It 
follows  that  in  virtue  of  this  unity  of  Person,  sub- 
sisting in  two  diflerent  states,  heavenly  and  earthly, 
both  human  and  divine  attributes  are  ascribed  to 
Christ,  and  may  be  rightly  interchanged.  An 
instance  of  this  'cross  and  circulatory'  mode  of  \ 
speech  (technically  called  communicatio  idiomatum)  \ 
may  be  found  in  1  Co  2*,  and  possibly  also  in 
Jn  '2P.  \ 

The  belief  of  the  first  Christians  as  to  the  real  j 
nature  of  the  I.  may,  in  fact,  be  gathered  rather  ] 
from  the  si^ificanee  attached  to  Chrisfs  work  \ 
than  from  express  statements  in  Scripture  about  f 
His  person.  All  the  NT  writers  are  at  one  in 
ascribing  to  the  appearance  and  work  of  Jesus 
Christ  an  element  oi  Jinality.  St.  Peter  and  St. 
James  reflect  to  some  extent  the  current  Messianic 
belief  in  the  nearness  of  Christ's  return  to  judgment 
(1  P  4^",  Ja  5«-»).  The  'revelation'  of  Christ  is 
the  goal  of  human  hope  and  expectation  (1  P  1"). 
St.  Paul  teaches  that  Christ  is  the  supreme  object 
of  faith ;  religion  consists  ultimatelj"  in  a  right 
relation  of  the  soul  to  Him  (Ro  3*  etc.).  Christ  is 
a  Being  in  whom  souls  are  mystically  incorporated 
by  baptism.  They  share  sacramentaUy  the  acts, 
experiences,  and  sufferings  of  His  earthly  life 
( Ro  6»,  C^al  2»,  Col  2",  Eph  2*- «  5»).  They  are '  in 
Christ'  (Ro  8i  12«,  Gal  1^  3»-»  Eph  l*  2>»,  Ph  V 
etc.)  'and  Christ  in  them'  (Ro  8>»,  Gal  2*  etc.); 
their  souls  and  bodies  are  His  temple  (2  Co  13'). 

The  writer  of  Hebrews  regards  Christianity 
mainly  under  one  aspect — as  the  final  religion. 
Christ  as  'Son'  of  God  brings  to  man  a  final 
authoritative  message  from  God.  The  religion 
which  is  based  on  His  revelation  and  finished  work 
has  the  characteristic  of  'perfection'  (reXeiaxni). 
It  establishes  that  unimpeded  fellowship  between 
God  and  man  which  was  impossible  under  the 
Levitical  system  (7").  Christianity  is  'the  better 
hope  whereby  we  draw  near  to  God'  (7^).  In  this 
verse  we  have  the  *  dogmatic  centre '  of  the  Epistle. 
To  St.  John  Christianity  is  the  absolute  religion — 
the  final  disclosure  of  God,  revealing  the  possibility 
of  perfect  fellowship  between  God  and  man.  It  is 
final  because  it  rests  on  the  fact  of  a  real  I.  of  God. 
1  Jn  'is  probably  the  final  interpretation  of  the 
whole  series  of  divine  revelarions.  ...  It  declares 
that  in  the  presence  of  Christ  there  has  been  given 
and  there  will  be  given  that  knowledge  of  God  for 
which  man  was  made,  issuing  in  fellowship  which 
is  realized  here  in  the  Christian  society,  and  which 
reaches  to  the  source  of  all  life.'*  I'he  collective 
testimony  of  the  ajpostles,  viewed  as  a  whole, 
irresistibly  proves  the  power  of  the  impression 
which  Christ's  life  and  personality  had  made.  No 
doubt  they  varied  in  their  power  of  analyzing  that 
impression.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  true  Deitj-  of 
Christ  is  the  necessary  inference  from  all  that 
they  ascribed  to  Him,  and  taught  concerning  BUm. 

T* he  august  dignity  and  glory  of  the  event  corre- 
sponds to  the  importance  of  the  purpose  it  was 
designed    to    serve :    the    consummation    of    the 

*  Westcott,  The  Epiitlf*  of  St.  John,  p.  riiL 
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universe,  the  disclosure  of  God,  the  restoration  of 
humanity. 

1.  The  cosmic  significance  of  the  I.,  and  the  view 
that  it  was  eternally  purposed  independently  of 
the  fact  of  human  sin,  seems  indeed  to  be  implied 
in  such  passages  as  Eph  !*■••,  and  po^bly  He  2" — 
passages  which  seem  to  suggest  that  the  I.  of  the 
Son  was  an  event  predestined  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world.  The  universe  may  well,  so  far  as 
human  reason  can  judge,  have  been  framed  with  a 
view  to  the  I.  of  its  Creator.    "When,  however,  the 

Question  is  raised  whether  this  event  was  pre- 
estined  in  view  of  man's  foreseen  fall,  scriptural 
testimony  fails  us,  and  we  are  left  to  the  considera- 
tion whether  it  is  a  priori  probable  that  God 
would  have  made  His  highest  gift  to  His  creatures 
contingent  on  human  transgression.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  evolutionary  movement,  whether  in 
physical  nature  or  in  human  history,  which  tends 
towards  a  'fulness  of  time'  (Gral  4*,  cf.  Eph  1**), 
seems  unaccountably  to  fail  unless  crowned  by  the 
appearance  of  One  who  is  the  flower  of  human  Kind, 
and  whose  coining  marks  a  climax  in  revelation. 
But  here,  again,  we  have  to  fall  back  on  a  priori 
reasoning. 

2.  At  least  we  know  that  the  I.  is  a  crowning 
disclosure  of  God.  He  who  had  revealed  something 
of  His  nature.  His  'power  and  Godhead,'  in  the 
works  of  creation  (Ro  1^) ;  who  had  spoken  to  man 
in  divers  ways,  through  the  warnings  of  conscience, 
through  visions,  dreams,  and  oracles ;  who  had 
manifested  His  purposes  in  judgment,  type,  and 
inspired  prophecy,  finally  spoke  to  man  '  in  a  Son ' 
(He  1').  In  Christ  the  will,  mind,  and  character 
of  God  were  finally  revealed.  '  If  we  searched  all 
space,'  says  Luthardt,  '  we  should  discover  only  the 
gospel  of  power  ;  if  we  surveyed  all  time,  only  the 
gospel  of  righteousness.  Only  in  Jesus  Christ  do 
we  learn  the  gospel  of  CTace.'  Christ  indeed 
revealed  the  essence  of  God's  being :  fatherly  love 
and  self -imparting  holiness.  In  the  character  of 
Christ,  in  His  life  of  self-forgetful  love,  in  His 
compassion  for  sinners,  in  the  severity  of  His 
judgment  on  sin,  is  manifested  the  essential  char- 
acter of  God :  '  He  that  hath  seen  me.'  He  said, 
'hath  -seen  the  Father'  (Jn  14';  cf.  12^,  Col  l^*, 
fiKijsr  ToO  deou  toO  aopdrov).  Further,  by  His  claim 
to  stand  in  a  unique  relation  to  God,  He  manifested 
the  distinctions  of  relationship  existing  within 
the  divine  essence.  He  unfolded  the  name  of  God 
as  Triune  (Mt  28").  The  formula  of  baprism,  in 
fact,  supplements  those  passages  in  which  the  Son 
and  the  Spirit  are  represented  as  subordinate  to 
God,  or  ministering  to  His  titU.  It  implies  that 
these  two  blessed  Persons  are  co-equal  with  the 
Father  in  nature  and  state,  and  in  their  claim  to 
be,  together  Mith  Him,  worshipped  and  glorified. 

3.  The  mystery  of  the  I.  was  intended  for  the 
restoration  of  man,  for  the  removal  of  sin  and  its 
effects  (Lk  15*  IS'*,  Jn  1»  3»«-,  Gal  4*,  Ro  5^«-, 
1  Co  15^-^,  1  Ti  11^,  1  Jn  3*).  The  coming  of 
Christ  made  all  things  new  ;  it  restored  all  things 
to  their  original  unity  (Eph  1").  The  Redeemer 
gathered  up  into  Himself  elements  which  the  Fall 
had  disintegrated  ;  He  represents  manhood  to  GJod 
in  its  initial  truth  and  purity,  corresponding  to  the 
divine  thought,  fulfilling  its  true  law,  attaining  its 
ideal  destiny,  perfection  through  suffering  (He  2*^). 
In  Him  is  exhibited  the  fact  that  sin  is  no  true  or 
necessary  element  in  human  nature,  but  a  vice  or 
corruption  of  it.  The  first  step  in  the  re-creation 
of  humanity  must  be  the  exnibition  of  a  true 
pattern  of  manhood  in  a  life  perfectly  well-pleasing 
to  the  Father  (Jn  8=»;  cf.  Lk  3^,  Nit  17').  It  is 
needless  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which  NT 
writers  constantly  point  to  the  example  of  Christ. 
He  Himself  bids  men  'learn  of  him  (Mt  IV)  and 
follow  His  example  f  Jn  13«) :  and  St.  Paul  tells 
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the  Tliessalonians  that  they  tliemselves  '  are  tatijjht 
of  God  to  love  one  another'  (1  Th  4*;  cf.  Jn  tt^). 
But,  further,  Christ  removes  the  barrier  wliich  sin 
had  raised  between  man  an<l  his  Creator ;  He 
'takes  away  the  sin  of  the  worhl'  (Jn  1-");  He 
makes  atonement  for  it  (cf.  He  2") ;  He  oilers  a 
propitiatory  sa(uilice  for  it  (cf.  lio  3^  IXaaritpiov, 
1  Jn  2"-*  4»<'  IXaaiibs),  the  sacrilioe  of  Hiinself  {lie  9-"«). 
He  assumed  human  nature,  in  its  outward  aspect 
such  as  the  Fall  had  left  it,  with  all  its  obligations 
(cf.  Mt  3^'^),  its  accumulated  heritage  of  weakness 
and  i)ain,  its  necessary  subjection  to  vanity  (Ko 
8^0) ;  He  'laid  hold  of  it'  (iinXa/x^dueTai,  He  2i«)  in 
its  weakness  indeed,  but  not  in  its  perversion  and 
corruption,  for  He  was  without  sin,  though  He 
suiieied  for  sin  (Ko  8*  etc.);  and  by  a  continuous 
act  of  perfect  obedience  (Ito  5^")  He  discharged  the 
debt  of  entire  self-devotion  by  which  alone  man 
could  satisfy  the  jealous  love  and  the  righteous 
claim  of  his  Creator  (cf.  He  lO^'^").  His  death  on 
the  cross  was  a  representative  and  vicarious  act  of 
submission  to  the  just  penalties  of  human  sin  (see 
difi'erent  modes  of  expression  :  in  Gal  2'^  vir^p  i/xov, 
1  Co  IS"*  virip  tCov  afiapTiGiv  rjfiwv,  Ito  8^  irepl  a/JiapTias, 
Mt  26'-'"'  irepl  iroWuiv,  20^  Xvrpov  avrl  iro\\Cov,  etc. ) ; 
and  the  ellects  of  Christ's  acceptance  of  death  are 
(lescribed  under  different  metaphors :  '  redemption ' 
(i.e.  according  to  OT  associations,  deliverance  from 
slavery  at  a  mighty  cost),  'propitiation'  {i.e.  an 
act  or  process  by  which  sin  is  neutralized),  're- 
mission' of  sins  (Ro  3-^etc.),  'reconciliation  with 
God,'  *  '  salvation,'  etc. 

Uut  the  work  of  redemption  is  followed  by  the 
work  of  re-creation  and  sanctification.  The  resur- 
rection, by  which  the  seal  is  set  on  the  mission  and 
work  of  the  Son,  and  the  ascension,  by  which  as 
High  Priest  He  passes  within  the  veil  to  appear  in 
the  presence  of  God  in  our  belialf  (He  9^^),  are 
followed  by  the  outpouring  of  the  Comforter,  in 
whose  coming  the  presence  of  Christ  in  His  Churcli 
is  accomplished  ;  He  comes  as  a  '  quickening  spirit ' 
(1  Co  15^')  to  inspire,  enlighten,  heal,  strengthen, 
and  sanctify  His  members,  to  unite  them  to  Him- 
self and  to  God,  to  dwell  permanently  in  their 
hearts,  to  impart  to  them  'by  habitual  and  real 
infusion'  His  own  righteousness,  to  make  them 
partakers  of  His  life,  to  enable  tliem  for  the  life  of 
divine  service  and  sonship,  to  conform  them  to 
the  likeness  of  Himself,  and  raise  them  into  the 
glory  of  the  risen  life  (Ro  8"'-,  Gal  2^  etc.,  Jn  6*^^'). 

These  three  aspects  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God  may  be  otherwise  dis- 
tinguished, according  to  Messianic  conceptions,  as 
prophetic,  priestly,  and  kingly  functions.  Thus  (1) 
as  rrophet,  Christ  places  Himself,  so  to  speak,  in 
line  with  the  ancient  prophets  of  Israel  (Mt  23-*'-). 
Like  them.  He  teaches.  He  reveals  the  will  of  God, 
He  preaches  the  divine  requirement ;  like  many 
among  them,  He  is  dishonoured,  rejected,  and  slain 
(cf.  Lk  4-^'-  13*").  It  is  in  the  exercise  of  His  pro- 
phetic office  that  He  preaches  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  reveals  its  principles  and  my.steries  (see  Mt  13^). 
He  elucidates  tne  moral  law  ;  He  guides  souls  ;  He 
instructs  His  disciples  ;  He  denounces  the  hypocrisy 
of  the  Pharisees  ;  He  rebukes,  threatens,  predicts 
the  future  (Mt  o-"  lo'^  22-'i=»,  23'"-  etc.).  As 
prophet  endued  with  power,  '  the  power  of  the 
Spirit'  (Lk4";  cf.  Mt  1228),  He  works  miracles 
which  are  themselves  emblems  or  symbols  of  the 
diverse  operations  of  grace.  And  He  exliibits  the 
divine  will  for  man,  not  merely  by  authoritative 
teaching  and  by  deeds  of  power,  but  by  a  life  of 
unbroken  zeal,  devotion,  and  fidelity  to  God  (cf. 
He  3')  ;  His  exami)le,  in  sliort,  is  one  element  in 
the  exercise  of  His  prophetic  office.  In  Him, 
according  to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  man  is  '  taught 
of  God  '  (Is  54J3  ;  cf.  Jn  6«). 

*  See  a  note  in  Sanday-Headlam  on  livmans,  p.  129  f. 


(2)  As  High  Priest,  Christ  offers  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice  on  behalf  of  man — the  sacrifice  of  Himself. 
The  writer  of  Hebrews  impliesthat,  for  the  discharge 
of  His  priestly  function,  Clirist  was  prepared  by  the 
discipline  of  eartlily  life  :  He  vouchsafed  to  '  learn ' 
obedience,  sympatiiy,  compassion,  fellow-feeling 
with  sinners ;  His  participation  in  a  common 
nature  fitted  Him  to  bo  a  faithful  representative 
of  mankind.  He  fulfils  in  Himself  two  distinct 
types  of  priesthood  :  He  is  a  priest  after  the  order 
of  Melchizedek  (He  7),  i.e.  His  priesthood  belongs 
to  an  order  eternal  and  supra-national,  connected 
with  a  celestial  service  and  a  '  true  tabernacle ' 
{S'^),  based  on  divine  promises,  and  combining 
kingly  with  priestly  functions  (cf.  Zee  3"*'"'  6*'"). 
Further,  He  fulfilled  all  that  had  been  prefigured  by 
the  Levitic  ordinances  and  priesthood,  by  ofl'ering 
Himself  as  a  spotless  victim  (He  7="  8»  9"-  =«  10"'-i='), 
and  by  entering  within  the  veil  of  tlie  true  taber- 
nacle, there  to  present  Himself  in  the  presence  of 
God  on  behalf  of  His  bretliren,  and  to  dedicate 
them  in  His  own  Person  for  the  life  of  acceptable 
service  {4^*  6-'"  7*'  S'--"  9^^).  As  the  true  Mel- 
chizedek, in  whom  the  offices  of  king  and  priest  are 
united.  He  bestows  blessing,  and  feeds  Iiis  people 
with  eucharistic  bread  and  wine  (cf.  Gn  14^^'-).  As 
the  antitype  of  the  Aaronic  priest  He  cleanses  the 
whole  sphere  of  worship  with  His  own  blood  {9^^-) ; 
He  purges  the  individual  conscience  from  the 
defilement  of  sin  (9^^- "),  and  '  ever  liveth  to  make 
intercession  for'  mankind  (7""). 

(3)  Finally,  as  King,  Christ  is  the  person.al 
centre  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  royalty  of  the 
Messiah  had  been  predicted  by  ancient  prophecy, 
and  as  '  King  of  the  Jews '  Christ  was  proclaimed 
on  the  cross  (Jn  18^  19^^).  As  King,  He  assumes 
an  absolute  .authority  over  the  consciences  and 
hearts  of  men  as  their  rightful  lord.  In  Hiin  the 
ancient  theocratic  idea,  that  God  was  the  true  King 
of  Isr.,  dwelling  among  His  subjects,  and  residing 
in  His  temple  as  in  a  palace,  was  fulfilled.  In  Rev 
St.  John  to  some  extent  reverts  to  the  OT  and 
later  Jewish  conception  of  the  Messianic  King  as  a 
warrior  victorious  over  Israel's  foes.  The  Son  of  God 
is  crowned  with  '  many  crowns '  ;  He  rides  forth 
conquering  and  to  conquer  (Rev  6'^  12*  14'^  19""^®) ; 
and  the  same  thought  of  Messianic  Kingship  is  a 
leading  idea  of  Mt.  As  King,  Christ  proclaims  '  with 
authority '  the  dawn  of  His  kingdom  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  (Mt  5-7).  He  explains  its  nature  and 
conditions  in  the  parables  oi  the  kingdom  (Mt 
13),  and  after  His  resurrection  He  claims  '  all 
authority'  in  heaven  and  on  earth  (Mt  28'*).  As 
King,  He  is  the  fonntainhead  of  ministerial  power, 
the  Master  whom  Itis  servants  honour  and  obey, 
the  omnipotent  source  of  grace,  jwwer,  life,  and 
mercy  (He  4^^).  He  founds  a  mediatorial  system 
whereby  men  attain  what  they  seek  for,  union 
with  Himself  and  with  the  Father.  With  authority 
He  institutes  the  sacrament  of  baptism  or  incor- 
poration (Mt  28'*,  Jn  3^'),  and  the  Eucharist  or 
sacrament  of  union  (Mt  26-*  etc.,  Jn  6^").  He 
bestows  the  Sinrit ;  He  f'ives  '  gifts  unto  men ' ; 
He  appoints  a  ministerijil  order,  which  He  com- 
missions to  act,  and  to  jiroclaim  forgiveness  in  His 
name  (Ei)h  4"'-,  Jn  '20--')  in  order  that  the  central 
purpose  of  His  coming  may  be  accomplished,  '  that 
repentance  and  remission  of  sins'  should  be  preached 
in  His  name  among  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerus. 
(Lk  24^'').  Finallj-,  He  rules  the  universe,  bearing 
all  things  onward  in  their  appointed  course  (He  F), 
extending  His  kingdom  through  gradual  subdual 
of  all  hostile  elements  :  '  He  must  reign  till  he  hath 
put  all  enemies  under  his  feet'  (1  Co  15^).  He 
waits  expectant  '  till  his  enemies  be  made  his 
footstooF  (He  10";  cf.  P») ;  and  in  the  last  day  it 
is  He  who  will  sit  as  King  '  on  the  throne  of  his 
glory  '  to  judge  the  world  (Mt  25'"'-). 
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Thus  the  I.,  properly  understood,  is  a  key  to  the 
history  of  the  universe.  All  history,  it  has  been 
said,  is  summed  up  in  the  three  sentences,  He  is 
camintf.  Me  has  come,  He  will  come  again  (cf.  Rev 
22^') ;  and  certainly  this  is  the  fundamental  teach- 
ing of  Scripture.  If  the  OT  foresees  (Gal  3*)  the  I., 
the  NT  develops  its  significance  as  an  actual  event, 
and  persistently  points  to  the  return  of  the  In- 
carnate as  the  goal  of  history.  There  is  no  reason 
for  denying  a  certain  advance  in  the  intellettual 
apprehension  and  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
I.  on  the  part  of  the  apostles,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
clearly  demonstrated.  Indeed  it  is  what  we  should 
a  priori  expect.  But  in  this  article  we  have  been 
concerned  with  positive  and  definite  results,  with 
the  ultimate  position  which  the  NT  assigns  to 
Christ ;  and  it  is  contended  that  the  divergent  and 
varied  testimonies  of  Holy  Scripture  can  only  be 
satisfactorily  adjusted  and  reconciled  by  the  belief 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  not  only  the  expected 
Messiah  of  prophecy,  but  in  a  unique  and  absolute 
sense  divine :  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very 
God  of  very  God. 
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Gottmensch' ;  Oehler,  Theol.  of  OT;  Weiss,  Bib.  TheoL  qfA'T; 
Domer,  Perton  of  Chrut ;  Hooker,  EeeUnastieal  Polity,  bk.  v. 
§}  50-57  ;  Pearson,  On  the  Creed ;  Browne.  Sxpotition  of  the  39 
ArtieUt ;  Andrewes,  Sermon*  on  Ute  Nativity ;  Lidd<m,  Bcmtpton 
Lecture* ;  Wilberf orce,  DoetrxM  ^  the  Ineamation ;  Dale,  The 
Atonement;  Fairb&im,  Ckritt  tn  Modem  TTteoloffg;  Brace, 
The  HumUiation  of  Christ ;  Gore,  Bampton  Lecture* ;  West- 
cott,  Chri*tu*  Con*ummator ;  Kingdon,  God  Ineamate ;  Ottiey, 
Doct.  of  the  Ineamaiion ;  Adamson,  Sttidie*  of  the  Mind  tn 
Chriiit.  For  the  apostolic  belief  in  regard  to  Chnst's  Person  see 
also  Hamack,  Uigtory  of  Dogma  (introductory  dirisionX 

R.'L.  Ottley. 

INCENSE  is  AV  tr"  of  two  Heb.  words  which  at 
first  were  quite  distinct  in  meaning,  although 
latterly  the  second  of  them  came  to  be  practically 
svnonymous  with  the  first.  1.  ''^zb,  frankincense 
(wh.  see),  is  tr**  '  incense  '  by  AV  in  Is  43^  60^  66^ 
Jer  6"^  17^  41',  in  all  or  which  passages  RV 
accurately  substitutes  'frankincense.'  The  Gr. 
equivalent  is  Xi^avot,  which  appears  in  NT  in  Mt  2" 
and  Rev  18^.  2.  n-p;>  (in  Dt  2S^  .TTtrp  [cf.  the 
prop,  name  Keturak,  rrccp],  in  Jer  44*^  Tsp), 
generally  reproduced  in  LXX  by  6vfiia/m  or  dv- 
fudfiara  (cf.  for  NT  usage  Lk  1",  Rev  5«  8^-  18"  in 
the  last  along  with  A^Skwoj).  In  Ex  SO*-*'  RV 
substitutes  'incense '  (nTep)  for  '  perfume,'  in  2  Ch 
2*  '  bum  incense  '  (t???)  for  '  bum  sacrifice,'  and  in 
Rev  5*  18"  '  incense  '  (dviud/iara)  for  '  odours '  of  AV 
(cf.  Rev  8»). 

Frankincense  was  an  ingredient  of  the  holy 
incense.  Ex  3(P* ;  it  was  used  as  incense,  Jer  6^  ;  it 
was  put  on  the  meal  ottering  (Lv  2^-  -•  "•  ^^  6*,  cf.  5", 
Nu  5^')  ;  also  on  the  shewbread,  Lv24^ ;  one  form  of 
luxury  was  to  bum  it  as  a  perfume,  Ca  3*  4®- "  ; 
along  with  gold  it  is  mentioned  as  part  of  the 
tribute  to  be  brought  to  Israel,  Is  60*  (cf.  Mt  2"  of 
the  gifts  of  the  Magi  to  the  infant  Jesus).  Both 
frankincense  (Xt/Saros)  and  incense  (dvfuafia)  are 
mentioned  amongst  the  merdiandise  of  the  apoca- 
lyptic Babylon,  Rev  18*^.  On  the  Arabian  tratfic 
in  incense  see  Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  134''. 

The  ottering  of  incense,  which  bulks  so  largely 
in  the  later  ritual,  appears  to  have  been  unknown 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  Israel's  historj-.  WeU- 
hausen  (who  is  followed  in  his  conclusions  more  or 
less  closely  by  Kuenen,  Nowack,  Benzinger,  and 
many  others)  will  have  it  that  the  first  mention  of 
ottering  incense  is  in  Jer  6-*.  In  the  older  litera- 
ture "cp,*  according  to  him,  always  refers  to  the 
burning  of  the  fat  or  the  meal  and  making  these 
go  up  in  sweet  smoke  (cf.  Lv  3*  [P]  etc.)  to  J", 
while  the  substantive  rncp  in  like  maimer  has  the 

*  The  Piei  of  this  verb  is  used  by  the  older  writers,  the 
Hiphil  by  P  and  the  Chronicler,  while  in  the  transition  period 
represented  by  the  compUer  of  Kings  the  two  formations  are 
useA  promisciioasly. 


quite  general  sense  of  what  is  burnt  upon  the 
altar.*  The  meaning  'incense'  belong  to  it  for 
the  first  time  with  certainty  in  Ezekiel  (8"  16" 
23*^) ;  subsequently  the  word  occurs  frequently  in 
P,  always  in  this  sense  ;  elsewhere  only  in  Pr  27*, 
where  it  is  used  not  with  a  sacred  but  a  secular 
application  (EV  'perfume').  Even  in  such  late 
passages  as  1  S  2®,  Ps  66"  141*  Wellhausen  denies 
that  it  means  anything  more  than  stceet  smoke, 
which  is  the  sense  he  attributes  to  it  in  the  only 
two  certainly  pre-exilic  passages  where  it  occurs,  b 
1"  and  Dt  33^"*  (otherwise  Dillm.  and  Steuemagel, 
both  of  whom  find  the  meaning  '  incense '  in  Dt  S^*, 
although  Steuemagel  considers  that  this  implies  a 

Eretty  late  date  for  the  passage,  which,  however, 
e  would  make  prior  to  P,  because  all  Levites  have 
according  to  it  tlie  prerogative  of  burning  incense 
to  J",  whereas  in  P  this  duty  and  pn\-ilege  is 
assigned  only  to  the  seed  of  Aaron ;  cf.  Nu  16*- " 
17*  [Eng.  16*]).  Again,  in  Am  4«-  5^-,  Is  1"*-, 
Mic  6*'-,  where  we  have  detailed  lists  of  ritual  acts, 
there  is  no  mention  of  incense,  and  JE  as  weU  as  the 
books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings  are  equally 
silent,  ny^zb,  '  frankincense,'  appears  first  in  Jer 
6*  17^  41*,  elsewhere  only  in  P  (Ex  3o^^  Lv2i-  - 1*-« 
5U  gs  24",  Nu  5^),  Deutefo-Isaiah  (Is  43=»  60«  66»), 
the  Chronicler  (1  Ch  9^),  and  Canticles  (3«  4«-»*). 

From  all  this  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that 
the  use  of  incense  was  introduced  not  long  before 
the  time  of  Jeremiah  (in  6**  it  is  referred  to  as  rare, 
costly,  unnecessary).  It  may  have  been  connected 
with  the  gradual  refinement  of  the  cultus,  the  ex- 
tension of  commerce,  and  the  contagion  of  the  rites 
of  heathen  religions  (cf.  Jer  ll^^- 1"  48**,  2  Ch  34»). 
In  P  incense  has  a  very  extensive  use,  and  is 
regarded  as  extremely  sacred.  It  was  to  be  used 
with  every  meal  ottering  (Lv2^-etc.),  as  well  as 
to  be  ottered  alone,  in  which  latter  case  it  safe- 
guarded the  high  priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement 
when  he  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies  (Lv  16^^) ; 
and  it  made  atonement  for  the  people  after  the 
rebeUion  of  Korah  (Nu  17"*-  [Eng.  16^]).  The 
holy  incense  was  to  be  prepared  according  to  a 
special  recipe  (Ex  30*"-)  from  stacte,  onycha,  and 
galbanum  (see  sep.  arts,  on  these  words),  along 
with  pure  frankincense — an  equal  weight  of  each 
(see  Dillm.  ad  loc.).  Josephus  states  that  there 
were  thirteen  ingredients  used  in  his  day,  and  that 
a  great  store  of  these  was  always  kept  in  the 
temple  {BJ  v.  v.  5,  VI.  ^-iii.  3).  It  was  forbidden 
(Ex  30^'*)  to  imitate  this  preparation  for  private 
use ;  to  bum  it  was  the  prerogative  of  the  high 
priest ;  the  presumption  of  the  Korahites  in  taking 
It  upon  them  to  bum  incense  was  punished  >vith 
death  (Nu  16 ;  cf.  the  Chroniclers  accoimt  of 
Uzziah's  leprosy,  2  Ch  26*^-) ;  Aaron's  own  sons 
died  for  ottering  it  improperly  (Lv  lO^*-). 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  growing  im- 
portance attached  bv  P  to  incense  than  the  cir- 
cumstance that  finally  an  altar  of  incense  (n^is 
nTb^n)  is  introduced.  Of  this  there  is  no  trace  in 
Solomon's  temple  (1  K  7**  being  part  of  what  is 
other\vise  known  to  be  a  late  passage),  and  in  the 
account  of  the  Tabernacle  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  mention  of  the  incense  altar  comes  in 
awkwardly  at  the  end  (Ex  30^*"^-).  Hence  the 
majority  of  modem  critics  are  disposed  to  assign 
the  mention  of  this  altar  to  a  late  stratum  of  P. 
It  is  pointed  out,  for  instance,  that  even  in  the 
ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lv  16  [P])  it  is 
not  upon  an  altar  but  with  censers  (wh.  see)  that 
incense  is  offered  (v.^).  Even  Pseudo-Hecataeus 
{ap.  Jos.  c.  Ap.  i.  ^)  mentions  nothing  as  being  in 
the  interior  of  the  temple  but  the  candlestick  and 
a  golden  ^nin,  which  probably  refers  to  the  table 
of  the  shewbread  (cf.  Ezk  41-  44'*,  with  Dandson's 

*  'The  root  katara  in  Arabic  signifies  to  exhale  an  odour  in 
roasting '  (Driver  on  Am  55). 
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and  Bertholet's  notes).  Dillmann,  who  does  not 
share  Wellhausen's  scepticism  as  to  the  existence 
of  an  altar  of  incense,  admits  that  at  least  Ex  30'" 
is  an  addition  to  the  original  law,  desij^ned  for  the 
purpose  of  supplementing  Lv  16"^  On  this  ques- 
tion, as  well  as  on  the  position  of  the  altar,  and 
the  ditliculty  occasioned  by  He  9^,  see  Incense  Altar 
under  art.  TARliRNACLE. 

According  to  Ex  IW'-  incense  had  to  be  oilered 
on  the  altar  every  morning  and  evening  (cf.  Joma 
iii.  5).  The  Misnnic  tract  Tamid  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  ritual  of  the  morning  service,  which 
may  possibly  be  fairly  correct  for  NT  times, 
although  it  is  of  little  value  for  our  knowledge  of 
the  ritual  some  centuries  earlier.  We  are  told, 
inter  alia,  that  it  was  the  custom  to  decide  by  lot 
which  of  the  priests  were  to  perform  the  various 
functions  (cf.  Jonui  ii.  4),  amongst  which  the 
ottering  of  incense  was  counted  specially  solemn, 
although  it  was  no  longer  the  exclusive  prerogative 
of  the  high  priest.  John  Hyrcanus  (Jos.  Ant. 
XIII.  X.  3)  and  Zacharias  (Lk  V-^)  are  both  said  to 
have  received  a  divine  revelation  while  engaged  in 
this  act.  In  ottering  the  incense,  lire  was  taken 
from  the  altar  of  burnt-ottering  and  carried  into 
the  temple,  where  it  was  laid  upon  the  incense 
altar,  and  then  the  incense  was  emptied  from  a 
golden  vessel  upon  tlie  fire.  See  a  full  account  in 
Schiirer,  HJP  II.  i.  29.5. 

The  use  of  incense  in  the  temple  may  have  been 
partly  for  antiseptic  fumigation,  but  it  is  largely 
explained  by  the  partiality  of  the  Oriental  to 
sweet  odours.  He  enjoys  these  himself,  and  he 
off"ers  them  to  those  whom  he  desires  to  honour 
(cf.  Dn  2**).  In  India  it  was  customary  to  scent 
the  roads  when  the  king  went  out  (Curt.  VIII. 
ix.  23) ;  when  Xerxes  crossed  the  Hellespont, 
incense  was  burnt  on  the  bridge  (Herod,  vii.  54)  ;  as 
Alexander  the  Great  marched  against  Babylon, 
there  were  altars  erected  to  him  and  incense  burnt 
(Curt.  V.  i.  20).  It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  customs 
could  be  transferred  to  the  cultus,  in  honour  of  the 
object  of  worship.  If  this  cannot  be  proved  for 
some  other  Oriental  nations,  at  least  it  is  certain 
in  the  case  of  such  neighbours  of  Israel  as  the 
Phoenicians  (2  K  23->,  Jer  T^  IP^  3229  4417(1.^  Hos  2'5), 
the  Babylonians  (Herod,  i.  183,  possibly  Is  65^), 
and  the  Egyptians  (Plutarch,  Isid.  81  ;  Dioscor. 
i.  24).  Cf.,  further,  IK  IP,  2  K  22",  Jer  ps  W^, 
Ezk  6'^  23^'.  In  Israel  incense  was  supposed  to  be 
specially  acce])table  to  J"  (Dt  33'"),  and,  as  we 
iiave  seen,  to  have  an  atoning  efficacy  (Nu  17'"* 
[Eng.  16*'-])-  See  the  very  full  and  interesting 
note  of  Dillmann,  Ex-Lv^,  p.  359  f.,  from  which 
the  above  illustrations  are  taken.  We  may  add 
the  explanation  of  the  religious  value  of  frank- 
incense suggested  by  W.  It.  Smith  (BS'^  406) : 
'  frankincense  was  the  gum  of  a  very  holy  species 
of  tree,  which  was  collected  with  religious  pre- 
cautions ...  it  appears  to  have  owed  its  virtue, 
like  tlie  gum  of  the  samora  tree,  to  the  idea  that 
it  was  the  blood  of  an  animate  and  divine  plant.' 

On  the  symbolical  meaning  of  incense  and  its 
ingredients  much  has  been  written  both  in  ancient 
and  in  modern  times  that  is  pure  baseless  phantasy. 
In  Rev  5^  incense  represents  the  prayers  of  the 
saints  (cf.  Ps  141"'').  The  reading  at  (which  is  the 
correct  text)  does  not  in  tlie  least  necessitate  a 
reference  to  iplaXai  instead  of  Ovfudfiara.  (see  Bousset, 
ad  lor. ).  The  point  of  comparison  is  probably  the 
ascending  to  heaven  of  the  smoke  of  the  incense 
(cf.  Dillm.  on  Lv  P).  In  Rev  8'  there  was  piven 
to  the  angel  much  incense  that  he  should  add  it  (IW 
diiiffxi)  to  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  in  v.^*  the 
smoke  of  the  incense  goes  up  (not  '  with  '  RV,  but) 
'  for  (RVm  ;  Bousset  '  zu  Gunsten  ')  the  prayers  of 
the  saints,'  i.e.  giving  them  an  extra  claim  to 
acceptance. 


Literature.— Oa/.  Ueb.  Lex.  a.  njia^ ;  Siegffried-SUde,  ». 
■l^iJ,  n-ibp ;  Dillmann,  Exr-Lt^,  294,  350,  859,  also  on  Dt  8SW ; 
Driver  on  Dt  33W,  also  LOT«  87,  and  art.  '  Exodus'  in  Smith's 
DB^  p.  1022  f.;  Wellhausen,  ProiM.  (1895),  64  ff.,  Comp., 
13aa.,JDTh,  1877,  p.  410 ff.,  Regte^,  114;  Kuenen,  Uexateuch 
(Macmillan),  74t.  ;  Stade,  ZATiT  iii.  143 ff.,  168 ff. ;  Nowack, 
lleb.  Arch.  ii.  246  f.;  Benzingcr,  Hfb.  Arch.  401  f.,  444  f. ; 
Schurer,  HJP  11.  i.  268,  281,  289,  293,  295;  Delitzsch,  Studitm, 
113ff. ;  Hommel,  AUT  270f.,  279.  See  alao  art.  Cknser  and 
literature  there  cited.  J_  A.  SeLBIE. 

INCENSE  ALTAR.— See  Tabernacle. 

INCEST.— See  Crimes  and  Punishments,  vol.  i. 
p.  521^. 

INCONTINENCY,  INCONTINENT.  —  Incontin- 
ency  is  the  tr"  of  incontinentia  in  2  Es  5",  and  of 
oLKpaffia  (Vulg.  incontinentia)  in  1  Co  7".  In  2  Es 
the  word  has  probably  the  general  sense  of  '  ab- 
sence of  self-control,' '  lawlessness,'  for  so  both  the 
Lat.  and  the  Eng.  words  have  sometimes  been 
used.  The  usual  sense,  however,  has  always  been 
'unchastity,'  and  that  is  the  meaning  in  1  Co. 

The  Gr.  word  axpxiria  occurs  also  in  Mt  2325,  where  it  is  tr<i 
'  excess '  by  both  AV  and  RV  (Vulg.  immundUia).  It  describes 
the  character  of  the  iKpariit  (from  »/>«ti7»,  to  control),  one  who 
wants  self-restraint,  its  opposite  being  iyxpaTHct.  Thia  ixparicc 
must  be  distinguished  from  a.xp3.ri»,  which  comes  from  xipxttuui, 
to  mix,  is  associated  with  ix/xxTf,!,  '  untempered.'and  is  used  by 
Theophr.  {C.P.  iii.  ii.  5)  of  a  bad  (Ut.  '  badly  mixed ')  climate. 

The  adj.  '  incontinent'  occurs  only  in  2  Ti  3^  as 
tr"  of  oLKpar-qs,  which  has  probably  the  general 
meaningof  unrestrained,' '  uncontrolled '(RV'  with- 
out self-control ').  It  is  scarcely  possible,  however, 
to  find  an  instance  of  'incontinent'  in  this  general 
sense;  and  it  is  probable  that  Wye.  and  Rhem., 
from  whom  AV  accepted  the  word,  understood  the 
Vulg.  incontinentes  in  the  sense  of  '  unchaste. ' 
Tind.  (whom  the  other  versions  follow)  has  '  rj-a- 
tours.'  J.  HA.STINGS. 

INCREDULITY.— In  2  Es  153  the  Lat.  increduli- 

tntes  dicentium  is  rendered  '  the  incredulity  of 
them  that  speak  against  thee.'  The  word  means 
no  more  than  'unbelief  (as  RV).  The  Rhem. 
NT,  which  confesses  itself  a  translation  of  '  the 
old  vulgar  Latin  text,  not  the  common  Greek  text,' 
makes  frequent  use  of  the  word.  Thus  Mt  13** 
'  And  he  wrought  not  many  miracles  there  be- 
cause of  their  incredulity'  ;  \1'^  'Then  came  the 
disciples  to  Jesus  secretly,  and  said.  Why  could 
not  we  cast  him  out  ?  Jesus  said  to  them.  Because 
of  your  incredulit  y ' ;  He  3^"  '  And  we  see  that 
they  could  not  enler  in,  because  of  incredulitie.' 
In  the  same  version  incredulous  occurs  no  less 
frequently,  as  Mk  9^*  '  O  incredulous  generation ' ; 
Lk  1"  ;  Jn  3^  '  he  that  is  incredulous  to  the  Sonne 
shal  not  see  life '  ;  20^  '  be  not  incredulous  but 
faithful';  He  IP^  'By  faith,  Rahab  the  harlot 
perished  not  with  the  incredulous.' 

Incredulity  is  used  in  the  same  way  in  Preface 
to  AV  1611,  '  it  is  a  fault  of  incredulitie  to  doubt 
of  those  things  that  are  evident.'    J.  Hastings. 

INDIA  (nil,  i)  'lyScK^). — Tliis  name,  which  in  the 
OT  is  found  only  in  Est  V  8"  (cf.  1  Es  3^  Ad.  Est 
13^  16'),  represents  the  Old  Persian  Hind'u  and 
the  Sansk.  Sindhu  {=sca  or  great  river),  and  is 
applied,  not  to  the  peninsula  of  Hindostdn,  but  to 
the  country  immediately  adjoining  the  Indus,  i.e. 
the  Punjab,  and  perhaps  also  Scinde.  This  is  the 
portion  of  I.  which  was  first  known  to  the  Greeks, 
and  which  is  described  by  Herodotus  (iii.;94,  98)  as 
forming  the  most  easterly  region  of  the  empire  of 
Darius.  Elsewhere  (vii.  9)  he  names  I.  and  Ethiopia 
as  being  among  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
empire  ;  and  similarly  in  Est  the  dominions  of 
Ahasucrus  (Xerxes)  are  said  to  extend  from  I.  to 
Ethiopia,  comprising  127  provinces.     At  a  later 
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period  vre  have  evidence  of  intercourse  between  I. 
and  Syria,  in  the  allusion  to  the  Indian  drivers  in 
charge  of  the  war  elephants  of  Antiochus  V.  (1  Mac 
6^).  In  I  Mac  8*,  indeed,  I.  is  said  to  have  been  a 
part  of  the  dominions  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  taken 
from  him  by  tlie  Romans  and  piven  to  Eunienes, 
king  of  Pergamum.  But  neither  Antiochus  nor 
Eumenes  can  really  have  had  possessions  in  India. 
The  statement  must  therefore  be  due  to  the  in- 
accuracy of  the  historian  ;  unless,  as  has  been 
conjectured,  we  should  correct  the  text  and  read 
'  Ionia  and  Mj'sia'  instead  of  '  India  and  Media.' 

But  although  the  name  I.  occurs  only  in  the 
later  Jewish  literature,  the  products  of  the  country 
were  known  to  the  Hebrews  at  a  much  earlier  date. 
Many  modem  scholars  have  identilied  the  Pison 
and  the  gold-producing  Havilah  of  Gn  2"  with  the 
Indus  and  I.  (soGes.  Thes.;  butcf.  Dillm.  and  Del. 
ad  loc. ).  This  view  is  as  old  as  the  Targ.  Jerushalmi, 
which  in  Gn  2"  10^  renders  Havilah  by  Hindeki, 
wlule  in  Targ.  Jom  of  Is  11",  Jer  13^,  Hindeki 
represents  Cxish.  We  meet  with  Indian  articles  and 
Indian  words  in  the  accounts  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  Solomon.  The  ships  from  Ophir  brought  almttg 
trees  (1  K  10"  Cic^x,  2  Ch  2«  [Heb.  T  9^"  c^('?^),  per- 
haps sandalwood  ;  and  the  na\-y  of  Tarshish  (1  K 
1(F-)  imported  ivory  (c'^rt;^,  ?cf.  Sansk.  ibhas, 
elephant),  apes  (2Tp  =  Ind.  kapi,  cf.  Halevy,  Mil. 
de  crit.  81),  and  peacocks  (c*!?.^  =  Malabar  togai, 
cf.  Gres.  Thes.).  See  Che\-ne  and  Hommel  in 
Expos.  Times,  July  and  August,  1898,  pp.  470, 
524.  It  is  probaljle  also  that  Indian  wares 
were  included  in  the  merchandise  of  Tyre,  whose 
extensive  caravan  trade  is  described  in  Ezk  27. 
According  to  v.^^  the  men  of  Dedan  brought 
presents  of  ivory  and  ebony,  products  either  of  I. 
or  Ethiopia  ;  cassia  and  calamus  (v.^)  are  spoken  of 
bv  the  ancients  as  coming  from  I. ,  and  perhaps  the 
'  bright  iron '  was  imported  from  the  same  country 
(sec  Smend).  Real  knowledge  of  I.  in  more  Western 
countries  dates  from  the  time  of  Alexander's  con- 
quests, and  of  the  travels  of  Megasthenes  (<*.  B.C. 
300),  whose  works  were  continually  quoted  by  later 
Gr.  writers.  But  though  it  appears  that  a  regular 
trade  with  I.  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea  was  carried 
on  in  the  Graeco-Roman  period  (cf.  Periphis  Mar. 
Eriftk.  37.  44) ;  and  individual  Indians,  and  even 
Indian  embassies,  are  mentione<l  as  \'isiting  the 
Rom.  Empire  (cf.  Man.  Anc.  v.  50,  51 ;  Suet.  Aug. 
21  :  Dio  Cass.  liv.  9) ;  yet  it  is  probable  that  at 
the  beginning  of  our  era  the  knowledge  of  that 
country  was  but  slight,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  Indian  thought  can  have  exerted 
any  appreciable  influence  upon  the  West  by  that 
tiiQe  (cf.  Schiirer,  HJP  U.  ii.  215  f.  ;  Lightfoot, 
Colossians,  389 if.).  In  particular,  Zeller  (Phil.  d. 
Griech.  ni.  ii.  223)  denies  that  any  trace  of  Budd- 
hists is  to  be  found  in  Gr.  literature  before  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  H.  A.  White. 

INDIFFERENT.— 'It  is  a  striking  testimony,' 
says  Trench  [Select  Glossary,  p.  Ill),  'of  the  low 
general  average  which  we  have  come  to  assume 
common  to  most  things,  that  a  thing  which  does 
not  differ  from  others,  is  thereby  qualified  as  poor  ; 
a  sentence  of  depreciation  is  pronounced  ujjon  it 
when  it  is  declared  to  be  indifferent.'  And  he 
points  out  that  the  same  feeling  embodies  itself  in 
Greek  '  at  the  other  end '  when  oi.a<t>ipfiv  means 
prcBstare  and  rk  8ia<f>^povTa  prcestantiora.  But  this 
is  a  modem  fault.  About  1611  and  earlier,  to  be 
called  '  indifferent '  was  to  be  highly  complimented, 
for  it  meant  to  be  impartial,  not  making  a  differ- 
ence where  none  existed.  In  the  Joint  Attesta- 
tion of  Several  Bishops  and  Learned  Divines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  avowing  that  her  Doctrine  teas 
eonfinned,  and  her  Discipline  was  not  impeached, 
by  the  Synod  of  Dort,  we  read,  '  As  for  ourselves. 


in  the  ingenuity  of  our  conscience,  we  herein  do 
not  decline  the  judraient  of  any  indifferent  dis- 
passionate man  ;  and  such  we  hope  this  true  and 
plain  narration  will  satisfy '  (M.  Fuller,  Life  of  Bp. 
Davenant,  p.  107).  Tindale,  in  The  Obedience  of  a 
Christian  man  {Works,  L  236),  says  of  God, 
•  Neither  is  there  any  respect  of  persons  with  him  ; 
that  is,  he  is  indifferent  and  not  partial ;  as  great 
in  his  sight  is  a  servant  as  a  master.'  The  adj. 
occurs  in  Sir  42*,  where  '  merchants'  indifferent 
selling'  is  praised  (B  -repl  ddi<uf>6pov  rpcurewi  Kal 
i/iTdfKjy,  AsC  Sia4>6pov  and  om.  xcu,  RV  '  Of  in- 
different selling  of  merchants,'  so  Cowley-Neu- 
baner  after  Heb.  text).  The  meaning  is  clearly 
'  impartial.'  But  even  Tindale,  in  a  note  to  Ex  12*, 
says,  '  That  I  here  cal  a  shepe,  is  in  Ebrue  a  word 
indifferent  to  a  shepe  and  a  gotte  both.'  Then  in 
his  •  Grodly  Letter'  ( Works,  iiL  177)  Knox  repre- 
sents '  the  haiU  CounsaUe '  as  saying  of  Grindall, 
Lever,  and  others  of  the  Protestant  preachers, 
'  Thay  wald  heir  no  mo  of  thair  sermonis  :  they 
wer  hut  indifferent  fellowis;  (yea,  and  sum  of 
thame  eschameit  not  to  call  thame  pratting 
knaves).'  And  at  a  later  time  Thomas  Adams 
(on  2  P  l*)  speaks  of  '  idle  indifferents,  that  do 
neither  gooid  nor  harm.' 

The  aidv.  indifferently  occurs  in  the  Communion 
Service  in  the  Prayer  ( 1662)  for  the  King  and  his 
officers  '  that  they  may  truly  and  indifferently 
administer  justice.'  Joy,  in  his  Apology  to 
Tindale  (Arber's  ed.  p.  4),  ss^s,  'I  desier  every 
indifferent  reder  to  iuge  indifferently.'  So  Tina, 
in  Prologe  to  Dent.  '  god  is  lorde  above  all  lordes 
and  loveth  all  his  servauntes  indifferently,  as 
well  the  poor  and  feble  and  the  straunger,  as 
the  rich  and  migh^e' ;  which  is  a  recollection  of 
his  tr°  of  Ja  1*  '  \  f  eny  of  you  lacke  wysdome, 
let  him  axe  of  God  which  geveth  to  all  men  in- 
differentlie,  and  cast^th  no  man  in  the  teth.' 
And  on  the  miracle  of  the  Ten  Lepers,  Bp.  Hall 
says  ( Works,  ii.  154),  '  The  miracle  indifferently 
wrought  upon  aU,  is  differently  taken.' 

The  subst.  indifferency  is  also  found  in  the  Pr. 
Bk.  of  1604,  in  the  Kings  Proclamation  for  the 
Uniformity,  etc.,  'the  indifferency  and  upright- 
ness of  our  Judgment.'  Cf.  Ejiox,  Works,  iii.  271, 
'  I  knowledge  and  confesse  .  .  .  the  lacke  of  fer- 
vencye  in  reproving  synne,  the  lacke  of  indiffer- 
j  ency  in  feedyng  those  that  were  hongrye,  and  the 
lacke  of  diligence  in  tlie  execution  of  mine  office.' 
But  Hall  uses  the  word  nearly  in  the  mod.  sense 
( Works,  ii.  148),  '  How  many  are  there  that  thinke 
there  is  no  wisdome  but  in  a  dull  indifferency  ? ' 

J.  Hasttsgs. 

INDITE.— To  '  indite '  a  letter  is  now  to  write 
it,  and  even  so  the  expression  is  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  ;  but  formerly  it  was  to  dictate  or  at 
least  compose,  and  the  'inditer'  is  distinguished 
from  the  writer.  Thus  in  Pref.  to  AV  1611,  the 
Translators,  describing  the  Sci-iptures  as  '  a  f ount- 
aine  of  most  pure  water  springing  up  unto  ever- 
lasting life,'  add,  'And  what  marvaile?  The 
originall  thereof  being  from  heaven,  not  from 
earth ;  the  authour  &ing  Gtod,  not  man ;  the 
enditer  the  holy  spirit,  not  the  wit  of  the  Apostles 
or  Prophets  ;  the  Pen-men  such  as  were  sancti- 
fied from  the  wombe,  and  endewed  with  a  prin- 
cipall  portion  of  God's  spirit.'  So  in  Ps  45^  '  My 
heart  is  inditing  a  good  matter,'  is  naturally 
followed  by  'mj'  tongue  is  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer.' 

The  verb  in  the  Heb.  (rnT)  means  to  bubble  up  (Mke  a  f  oontain) 
or  boil  over  (like  a  pot  of  water)  :  LXX  'E^r^lt-T*  r,  xmpiM  fuu 
>Jyt  iiyttin  ;  Vulg.  '  Emctavit  cor  meum  verbum  bonum ' ; 
Wye.  *Myn  herte  bowide  out  (1383  'hath  teld  out")  a  good 
woord';  Luth.  'Mein  Herz  dichtet  ein  feinesLied";  Cov.  'My 
hert  is  dytinge  of  a  good  matter' ;  Great  Bible  (Pr.  Bk.),  'My 
hert  is  endjting  of  a  good  matter ' ;  Gen.  '  Mine  heart  will  utter 
forthe   a  good  matter ' ;  Dou.  '  My  hart  hath  uttered  a  good 
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word  (with  note  'I  have  received  by  divine  inspiration  in  my 
hart  and  cogitation  a  most  high  Mysterie ') ;  Bish.  '  My  heart 
is  inditing  of  a  goo<l  matter.'  Mod." expositors  translate  more 
literally:  Del.  'Sly  heart  bubbles  over  with  a  goodly  word' ; 
Per.  '  My  heart  is  overflowing  with  a  goodly  matter ' ;  Cheyne, 
'  My  heart  bubbles  with  goodly  words ' ;  Kay,  '  .\Iy  heart  is 
teeming  with  a  good  word' ;  Kirkp.  'My  heart  bubbleth  over 
with  goodly  woitls';  Kaut/sch,  '  Mein  Herz  wallt  iibcr  von 
lieblicher  Ucde  ' ;  Wellh.-Kumess,  'My  heart  overflows  with  a 
theme  that  is  good ' ;  IIV,  '  My  heart  overfloweth  with  a  goodly 
matter ' ;  Driver,  '  My  heart  is  astir  with  a  goodly  matter.' 

The  Eng.  word  comes  from  Low  Lat.  indictare 
(a  frequentative  of  indicei-c,  to  proclaim),  and  it 
entered  the  Eng.  lang.  at  first  in  the  French  form 
endicter,  '  indite '  bemg  a  later  spelling  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Latin,  wliile  '  dite  is  a  vernacular 
shortening.  Knox  has  the  form  '  dite '  (which  he 
spells  'dyte'),  a.s  Jlist.  214,  'those  Prayers  were 
dyted  unto  the  people  by  the  holy  Ghost,  before 
they  came  to  the  uttermost  of  trouble,  to  assure 
them,  that  God,  by  whose  Spirit  the  Prayer  was 
dyted,  would  not  contemne  the  same  in  the  midst 
or  their  calamities.'  Thomas  Fuller  uses  '  endite,' 
as  in  Holy  State,  iv.  5  (p.  261),  'More  hold  is  then 
to  be  taken  of  a  few  words  casually  uttered,  then 
of  set  solemn  speeches,  which  rather  shew  men's 
arts  then  their  natures,  as  endited  rather  from 
their  brains  then  hearts.' 

The  same  verb  meant  also  to  accuse  (after  the 
Lat.)  ;  but  now  a  distinction  is  made,  the  verb  to 
accuse,  though  pronoimced  the  same,  being  spelt 
'  indict.'  Golding,  in  Calvin's  Job  (on  32^'^),  has  '  so 
then,  what  reraajTieth,  but  too  learne  first  and 
formoste  too  condemne  our  selves,  and  too  bring 
our  inditement  ahvayes  readie  made,  when  we 
come  before  God,  and  too  say,  that  we  be  wretched 
sinners.'  On  the  other  hand,  Elyot  {The  Governour, 
ii.  343)  has  '  Plato  (or  rather  Socrates,  Plato  in- 
dictynge).'  But  Fuller,  Holy  Warre,  iii.  16,  p. 
134,  spells  the  word  in  the  mod.  way,  '  indicted 
by  his  conscience  for  his  cruelty.  RV  has 
\ised  the  subst.  '  indictment '  in  Job  31**  '  O  that 
I  had  one  to  hear  me  !  .  .  .  and  that  I  had  the 
indictment  which  mine  adversary  hath  written ' 
for  AV  'and  that  mine  adversary  had  written  a 
book.'  J.  Hastings. 

INFIDEL,  INFIDELITY.— An  'infidel'  in  our 
modern  speech  is  one  who  deliberately  rejects  the 
Faith  ;  but  at  one  time  a  person  might  be  called 
an  'infidel'  who  had  never  heard  it.  Infidelis 
in  eccles.  Latin  simply  meant  '  unbelieving,'  and 
'  infidel '  carried  the  same  purely  negative  meaning. 
Thus  Tindale,  in  his  general  Prologe  to  the  Pent., 
says,  '  Behold  how  soberly  and  how  circumspectly 
both  Abraham  and  also  Isaac  behave  them  selves 
amonge  the  iufideles ' ;  and  in  Rhem.  NT  the  tr° 
of  Ro  15^^  is  '  Helpe  me  in  your  praiers  for  me  to 
God,  that  I  may  be  delivered  from  the  infidels  that 
are  in  Jewrie ' ;  while  Hooker  (Eccles.  Polity,  ill. 
viii.  6)  speaks  of  '  Festus,  a  mere  natural  man,  an 
infidel,  a  Roman,  one  whose  ears  were  unacquainted 
with  such  matters.'  Hence  RV  changes  'infidel' 
of  2  Co  6^',  1  Ti  5*  into  '  unbeliever,'  which  is  all 
that  the  Gr.  word  (fiTriaTos)  means. 

So  'infidelity'  was  once  no  more  than  'un- 
belief,' as  the  marg.  note  to  Lv  7'  in  Matthew's 
Bible,  'Trespace  after  the  order  of  the  scrypture 
signifyeth  somtyme  all  the  lyfi'e  past  which  we 
have  jyved  in  infidelyte,  being  ignoraunt  of  the 
veritie,  not  only  in  doyng  open  synnes,  but  also 
when  we  have  walked  in  oure  awne  rightwesnes' ; 
and  still  more  clearly  in  Fuller,  Holy  State,  iv.  18, 

5.  335,  'After  his  [GustavusAdolphus'j  death,  how 
id  men  struggle  to  keep  him  alive  in  their  reports  ! 
partly  out  of  good  will,  which  made  them  kindle 
new  hopes  of  his  life  at  every  spark  of  probability, 
partly  out  of  infidelity  that  nis  death  could  be 
true.  This  is  all  that  '  infidelity  '  means  in  iTl^s 
7''M'int;redulitas').  '  J.  Hastings. 


INGATHERING,  FEAST  OF.-See  Tabernacles 

(Feast  of). 

INHABIT. — We  do  not  now  use  'inhabit'  in- 
transitively. Hence  RV  changes  1  Ch  .5*  '  And 
eastward  he  inhabited  unto  the  entering  in  of  the 
wilderness'  into  'he  dwelt.'  Of.  Pr.  Bk.  155*2, 
Act  of  Uniformity  (Keeling,  p.  vii),  '  all  and  every 
person,  and  persons,  inhabiting  within  this  realm  ; 
and  Defoe,  Criisoe,  p.  510,  'There  are  many 
Travellers,  who  have  wrote  the  History  of  their 
Voya-res  and  Travels  this  way,  that  it  would  be 
very  little  Diversion  to  any  Body,  to  give  a  long 
Account  of  the  Places  we  went  to,  and  the  People 
who  inhabit  there.'  Nor  do  we  now  speak  or  a 
single  person  inhabiting  a  place,  as  Jer  48^*  '  Thou 
daughter  that  dost  inhabit  Dibon,'  though  the 
construction  may  be  defended  on  tlie  ground  that 
'daughter'  stands  for  the  whole  peojde  (RV  *0 
thou  daughter  that  dwellest  in  Dibon  '). 

Fig^irative  examples  of  the  word  are  :  (1)  Ps  223  '  O  thou  that 
inhabitest  the  praises  of  Israel'  (niVn»i  'zpv,  KVm  'art  en- 
throned upon'),  a  bold  adaptation,  says  Kirkpatrick,  of  the 
phrase  '  that  sittest  enthroned  upon  the  cherubim  '  (2  S  02,  2  K 
1915,  Pa  801  991)^  tije  praise-songs  of  Israel  being  regarded  as 
clouds  of  incense  which  form  J"'8  throne.  Cheyne  {in  loc.)  sees 
in  the  phrase  a  poetic  glorifying  of  the  'old  mythic  phrase.' 
The  cherubim  were  the  forces  of  nature  ;  but  J"  is  not  merely  a 
God  of  force,  He  is  a  God  of  praise-producing  loving-kindness. 
See  also  Cheyne  in  Expos.  .3rd  ser.  vii.  20  flf.  (2)  Is  5715  '  the 
high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is 
Holy '  (ny  jriy).  This  tr"  is  after  LXX  »<xT<»»i;»  ri,  alSta.  and 
Vulg.  habitant  cetemitatem,  and  is  first  used  in  Geneva  Bible 
'  that  inhabiteth  the  eternitie '  (Wye.  '  wonende  the  everelast- 
ingte,'  1388  '  that  dwellith  in  everlastyngnesse ').  Modem 
expositors  translate  more  directly,  as  Del.  '  the  eternally-dwell- 
ing One ' ;  Cheyne  and  Orelli, '  who  dwelleth  for  ever ' ;  Skinner, 
'  that  sitteth  (enthroned)  for  ever.' 

The  old  and  rare  form  inhabitance  is  found  in 
Wis  12^™'  '  new  inhabitance '  for  text  '  a  worthy 
colony '  (d^i'a  diroiKLa).  So  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Sea  Voyage,  iv.  1 — 

'  Here's  nothing,  sir,  but  poverty  and  liunger ; 
No  promise  of  inhabitance  ;  neither  track  of  beast.' 

Inhabiter  is  used  for  '  inhabitant '  in  Rev  8'^  12'^. 
It  occursinCoverdale,asIs26'"  For  .  .  .  theinhabi- 
tours  of  the  earth  lerne  rightuousnesse ' ;  and  40*-' 
'  all  the  inhabitours  of  the  worlde  are  in  comparison 
of  him  but  as  greshoppers' ;  cf.  Pr.  Bk.  Ps  75*  '  The 
earth  is  weak  and  all  the  inhabiters  thereof.'  The 
f  em.  form  inhabitress  occurs  in  Jer  10^'^'",  an  attempt 
to  show  the  gender  of  the  Heb.  word  used  in  the 
passage.     Cf.  Chapman,  Hymne  to  Venus — 

'  An  inhabitresse 
On  this  thy  wood-crowned  hill.' 

T     TT  A  QT  T  TCI**  €1 

INHERITANCE.  —  The  English  word  'inherit- 
ance' represents,  in  the  OT,  the  terms  phn,  nyn;, 
n^niD,  and  rhni.  Of  these,  however,  the  first  is 
more  frequently  (and  properly)  rendered  '  portion ' 
(LXX  M-fpls),  and  the  second  and  third  are  rare. 
The  last  mentioned  occurs  nearly  two  hundred 
times.  Although  the  common  term  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  idea  of  '  inheritance '  proper,  or 
estate  which  descends  to  the  heir  of  the  last  nolder, 
nh-}  need  not  imply  this,  and,  in  ordinary  bililical 
usage,  signifies  possession  generally.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  NT  (and  LXX)  term  KXnjpo- 
yofj.la  (cf.  the  use  of  '  inherit '  and  derivatives,  e.g. 
in  Shaks.  .  .  .  'the  great  globe  itself,  yea,  all 
which  it  inherit ' — Tempest,  iv.  l,also  Hamlet,  i.  1, 
etc.).  At  the  same  time  this  idea  remains,  though 
latent,  in  both  terms,  and  may  in  certain  con- 
nexions of  thought  become  explicit. 
,  i.  Old  Testament.  —  For  the  Hebrew  law  and 
practice  regulating  succession  see  art.  Hkir.  From 
these  it  is  evident  how  true  is  the  remark  of  Keil, 
that  Israel  was  '  essentially  a  land-holding  people.' 
In  her  case,  however,  social  institutions  ana  usages 
appear  as  charged  throughout  with  a  religious 
si^ificance,  arising  in  this  instance  from  the  fact 
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that   the   possession  of  a   national    territory,   on 
which  the  theocracy  sliould   be  maintained,  was 
among  the  most  elementary  and  indispensable  con- 
ditions for   the  fulfilment  of   her  destiny.      The 
'land  of  promise'  (He  11*),  accordingly,' holds  a 
prominent  place  among  the  blessings  represented 
as  assured  to  her  from  the  first.     It  is  the  burden 
of  the  patriarchal  covenants  (Gn  15^^  26'  28")  ;  a 
renewea  pledge  of  its  acquisition  lies  behind  the 
exodus  from  Egypt  (Ex  6*) ;  the  entrance  of  the 
people    upon    possession,    although     not    effected 
without    fierce    and    protracted    warfare,   is    due 
rather  to  the  interposition  of  their  God  on  their 
Ijehalf  (Jos  2i^«,  Ps  -Ui') ;  and  the  subsequent 
division   of    the  land  among  the   several   tribes, 
clans,   and  families  is  provided  for   by   detailed 
regulations   bearing  di\-ine  sanction  (Nn  32.   34, 
Jos    18*"*),   and    is    finally    accomplished    by    lot 
(Jos  14*),  the  'whole  disposing"  whereof  is  'of  the 
Lord.'     Obtained  thus  by  divine  infeftment,  the 
land  is  regarded  as  held  thereafter  conditionally 
upon   fidelity  on   the   part  of  the   people  to  the 
covenant  under  which  it  has  accrued  to  them,  and 
as  bound  up  in  the  closest  way  with  their  moral 
history.     It  is  'defiled'  by  their  crimes  and  im- 
pieties (Lv  18*,  Jer  16^)  ;  may  even,  by  a  quasi- 
{)ersonification,  be  said  to   'sin'   with  its  sinful 
inhabitants    (Dt    24*) ;    and    di\"ine    punishment 
takes  the  form,  now  of   blight  and  famine  over- 
taking the  devoted  land  for   the    people's    sake 
(Dt  11^-),  now  of  their  forfeiture  of  it  outright 
(Dt  4*'-).     On  the  other  hand,  reinstatement  in 
the  divine  favour  is  signified  by  restoration  to  the 
land  and  to  its  peaceful  enjoyment.     Also,  inas- 
much as  the  election  of  God  is  '  without  repent- 
ance,' it  appears  as  His  purpose  that  His  people 
should   hold  it   'for   ever'   (Gn    IS^'  etc.).      The! 
portion  allotted  to  each  several  tribe  even  is  to  be 
that  tribe's  inalienable  possession  (Nu  36^*^)— an  i 
idea  which  underlies  the  remarkable   provisions  i 
connected  with  the  Jubilee  Year,  and  which  may  I 
have  dictated  the  severe  condemnation  pronounced  | 
(Dt  19^*,  Hos  5^")  upon  the  removing  of  a  neigh-  \ 
hour's  landmark  (cf.  Driver,  Dent,  in  lo<:.,  however,  : 
and  Knobel  quoted  there).     Yet  withal  J"  remains  i 
ultimate  owner  or  inheritor  here.    The  land  is  '  the 
inheritance  of  J"  (Ex  15",  1  S  26^*).    '  The  inherit-  ! 
ance  is  mine,  and  ye  are  strangers  and  sojourners  j 
with  me'  (Lv  2.5^).  j 

Thus  far  the  land  as  such,  and  as  the  scene  of  : 
God's  fellowship  with  His  people,  constitutes  the  { 
'  inheritance,'  wliich  may  be  re^irded  as  pertaining 
either,  ultimately  and'  absolutely,  to  Him,  or, 
derivatively  and  conditionally,  to  them.  So  con- 
crete an  idea,  however,  determined  thus  religiously, 
could  scarcely  faU  in  course  of  time  to  be  still 
further  spiritualized,  as  indeed  appears  in  two 
directions.  This  is  not  the  place  to  inquire  how 
far  the  conception  even  as  already  defined  may 
represent  the  reflection  of  subsequent  modes  of 
thought  upon  the  conditions  of  an  earlier  time ; 
but  in  any  case  in  certain  later  writings  it  under- 
goes a  further  development.  On  the  one  hand, 
OT  faith  learns  to  claim  not  the  land  but  J"  Him- 
self, fellowship  with  whom  within  its  borders 
lends  it  its  significance  and  value,  as  the  true  and 
proper  '  inheritance.'  Probably  we  are  to  find  the 
immediate  suggestion  of  this  way  of  thinking  in 
the  provision  by  which  the  priests  (Nu  18**)  and 
the  Levites  generally  (Dt  IS-)  were  to  have  no 
territorial  inheritance  allotted  to  them  :  J"  was 
to  be  their  inheritance.  That  is  to  say,  their 
portion  was  to  consist  of  the  altar -dues  and  first- 
fruits  (Dt  18i-«)  offered  by  the  Israelites  to  J",  '  the 
service  of  the  god  of  the  land '  being  '  a  burden  on 
the  land'  (W.  R.  Smith,  BS  p.  229).  From  this  the 
step  was  a  short  one  to  the  employment  of  the  term 
to  signify  that  enjoyment  of  God  which  is  the  ob- 


ject of  religious  faith  and  hope  always  (cf.  Ps  16*). 
In  any  case  by  the  time  of  JeremiaJi  the  concep- 
tion of  J"  as  the  'portion'  of  His  people  was  a 
common  one  (Jer  10**  51*"),  while  in  c-ertain  of  the 
Psalms  even  individual  faith  claims  Him  thus 
(73^  119*'  142').  From  the  other  side,  again,  the 
original  signification  of  the  term  gives  way 
similarly.  J"'s  '  inheritance '  ceases  to  be  the 
land  His  people  occupy,  and  becomes  rather  the 
people  itself.  Israel  is,  in  a  special  sense,  His 
own,  brought  out  of  Egypt  'to  be  unto  Him  a 
people  of  inheritance'  (Dt  4**),  'chosen  to  be  a 
peculiar  people  unto  himself,  above  all  peoples 
that  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth'  (Dt  7*) — '  J'^s 
portion  is  His  people ;  Jacob  is  the  lot  of  His 
inheritance '  (Dt  32^) — a  conception  which  broadens 
out  under  the  influence  of  the  later  oniversalism 
until  it  includes  the  Gentiles  also  (Is  Iff*  47*  63*', 
Ps  2*).  Here  the  idea  has  parted  with  its  original 
associations  altogether.  In  place  of  attaching  to 
what  is  at  most  only  a  fundamental  condition  of 
the  realization  of  the  covenant,  it  now  expresses 
that  mutual  appropriation  and  enjoyment  of  each 
other  on  the  part  of  God  and  His  people  which  is 
the  essence  of  the  covenant  itself.  Still,  this  by 
no  means  represents  the  ordinary  usage  of  the 
term  anywhere  in  the  OT.  Even  when  it  becomes 
most  highly  volatilized,  so  to  say,  OT  thinking 
remains  charged  with  elements  which  belong  to 
the  outward  conditions  amid  which  it  has  arisen. 
The  fellowship  of  God  and  His  people,  even  in  its 
perfect  form,  is  always  represented  as  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  territoiy  originally  assured  to  them  ; 
and  to  the  last  it  is  an  essential  feature  in  the 
picture  of  the  Messianic  time  that  the  people  shall 
then  at  len^h  enter  upon  sure  and  peaceful 
possession  of  their  own  land  (Is  60^,  Jer  23*, 
Ps  37^  etc..  To  4*-),  where  they  shall  enjoy  the 
immediate  presence  of  their  GJod  and  serve  Him  in 
righteousness  (Ezk  37^'^  etc.). 

ii.  New  Testame.nt. — In  the  NT  use  of  the  term 
these  limitations  naturally  disappear.  Here  also 
hope  groundetl  on  divine  promises  retains  thecentral 
place  in  the  religious  life  (Ro  8-*,  cf.  He  11),  and 
its  content  as  a  fellowship  with  Himself  into  which 
GroA  graciously  introduces  men  is  the  same  always ; 
but  the  external  conditions  amid  which  in  the  OT 
this  is  realized  remain  in  the  NT  merely  as  a 
metaphorical  colouring  in  the  language  expressive 
of  the  final  spiritual  good  made  available  through 
Jesus  Christ.  Thus  our  Lords  saying,  ' Blessed 
are  the  meek  :  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth ' 
(Mt  5*),  may  be  regarded  merely  as  a  figurative 
mode  of  signifying  the  fulness  of  life  and  blessed- 
ness to  which  faith  ultimately  brings  men  (so 
Meyer  and  others  ;  for  a  more  literal  interpretation 
see  Expositor's  Greek  Testament,  in  loc.).  Else- 
where Jesus  speaks  of  the  faitliful  inheriting  '  the 
kingdom'  (Mt  25**),  which,  in  accordance  with 
His  general  teaching,  is  not  merely  already  come, 
but  also,  and  even  more,  awaits  realization  in  the 
future.  And  again,  He  represents  this  as  syn- 
onymous with  entering  upon  '  life  eternal '  (Mt  25*, 
cf.  Mk  Kfi''),  but  neither  term  does  He  define  more 
fully.  In  the  earlier  apostolic  writings  a  similar 
indeterminateness  of  usage  prevails.  In  Ja,  for 
example,  that  which  faith  inherits  is  '  the  king- 
dom which  God  hath  promised  to  them  that  love 
Him  '  (2*),  or  again,  '  the  crown  of  life '  which  has 
been  similarly  promi.sed  (1*^^  both  expressions 
being  employed  to  denote  generally  the  ultimate 
full  possession  of  salvation.  In  1  P  the  connexion 
of  ideas  is  only  slightly  more  elaborate.  Here 
singular  stress  is  laid  upon  the  hope  which  lies  at 
the  heart  of  faith  alwa^.  Possession  of  it  is  the 
distinctive  note  ot  th?' Christian  life  (1*  3**)  ;  it 
looks  towards  the  Paronsia  and  the  '  grace '  which 
shall  be  'manifested'  then  ( !'•  »• "  5*- ••) ;  and  just 
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as  it  appears  to  the  writer  that  the  '  people  of 
God '  has  now  first,  through  Clirist's  cfeatli  and 
resurrection,  been  truly  constituted  (2^'^"),  so  also 
he  represents  their  '  inheritance  '  as  now  at  length 
fully  discovered  and  secured  (P'*).  It  has  been 
suggested  (by  Weiss,  NT  Thcoloffic,  §  50  (c)  Anin.  4) 
that  the  characterization  of  the  'inheritance'  as 
'  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,' 
contains  a  covert  allusion  to  various  OT  phrases 
applied  to  the  land  of  Israel  (I8  24^  Jer  2^  Is40«'^-) ; 
and  this  is  possible.  But  no  closer  definition  of  it 
is  given.  As  synonyms  the  expressions  '  life  '  (3'', 
cf .  4')  and  '  glory  '  or  '  crown  of  glory  '  (5^-  *• '")  are 
employed,  but  without  being  explaii  ed  further 

In  tiie  hands  of  two  of  the  NT  writers,  however, 
the  idea  in  question  receives  much  fuller  treatment. 
From  his  peculiar  point  of  view,  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  naturally  led  to  make 
not  a  little  of  a  conception  whicli  had  played  so 
large  a  part  in  the  world  of  OT  faith  (see  note  on 
KX-rtpovo/xia  in  Westcott's  Hebrews,  p.  167  f.).  That 
which  constitutes  the  'inheritance'  of  the  believer 
is  described  variously  as  '  the  blessing,'  i.e.  of  the 
covenant  (12"),  '  salvation '  (negatively,  from  death 
and  every  evil,  2''*-  ^'  5' ;  positively,  as  the  securing 
of  man  in  his  eternal  destiny,  2^5*  9^),  '  the  pro- 
mises '  (6'-),  and  otherwise,  lint,  in  order  to  appre- 
hend the  idea  as  it  presents  itself  to  this  writer's 
mind,  it  must  be  subsumed  under  and  interpreted 
in  harmony  with  the  general  conceptions  and  argu- 
ment of  the  Epistle.  Religion  with  him  is  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  covenant  into  which  God  has 
graciously  entered  with  men.  Essentially  this 
has  been  one  and  the  same  from  the  beginning, 
but  historically  it  has  embodied  itself  in  two 
forms,  the  Sinaitic  and  that  made  through  Christ, 
so  diverse  in  various  respects  that  they  may  be 
distinguished  as  the  '  first '  and  '  second '  covenants 
(8^),  of  which  the  earlier  proved  ineffective  and  only 
the  later  has  truly  realized  the  purposes  which 
such  an  arrangement  had  in  view.  In  one  sense 
the  covenant  may  be  considered  as  its  own  end. 
As  signifying  a  state  of  relatedness  in  which  God 
becomes  to  men  their  God  and  they  become  His 
people,  it  stands  for  that  which  in  itself  makes 
great  part  of  their  blessedness,  and  which  is  only 
secured  in  the  '  new  covenant '  (8^'),  under  the  pro- 
visions of  which  the  conscience  is  cleansed  from 
dead  works  and  the  worshipper  has  boldness  to 
enter  into  the  holiest  (9''*-  ^''  etc.,  compared  with 
7^'-'*  etc.).  But  chiefly  it  is  regarded  as  contem- 
])lating  that  which  lies  beyond  itself.  In  its  later 
form  especially,  as  sealed  by  a  '  better  sacrifice ' 
than  before  (9^),  it  rests  also  upon  'better  pro- 
mises '  (8''  ^''"^'•'),  the  fulfilment  of  which  introduces 
the  people  once  for  all  into  a  sphere  in  which  all 
their  hopes  and  needs  are  satisfied.  Through  this 
'  eternal  covenant '  (13^)  administered  by  Jesus 
(9*',  wliere  the  author,  through  playing  on  the 
double  sense  of  Sia^i^/c??  as  meaning  both  '  covenant ' 
and  '  testament,'  brings  the  idea  of  succession, 
namely  on  tli^e  death  of  '  the  testator,'  into  view 
for  the  moment)  believers  receive  the  promise 
of  the  eternal  inheritance  (9^') ;  a  consummation 
otherwise  described  as  reaching  the  heavenly  city 
(IP")  or  the  city  that  hath  tlie  foundations '(ll'"), 
or  receiving  the  kingdom  that  cannot  be  shaken 
(12^),  or  having  the  world  to  come  subjected  to 
them  (2*  etc.),  or  entering  upon  the  rest  of  God. 
In  such  expressions  the  influence  of  OT  modes  of 
thought  is  obvious,  and  the  last  especially  forms 
the  subject  of  a  remarkable  passage  (3.  4)  in  which 
the  writer  betrays  almost  more  fully  than  any- 
where his  sense  {ilike  of  the  continuity  of  salvation 
under  the  old  covenant  and  the  new,  and  of  the 
final  completeness  with  which  the  latter  realizes  it. 
When  Israel  originally  entered  upon  their  inherit- 
ance and  'possessed  the  land  and  dwelt  therein,' J", 


says  the  historian,  '  gave  them  rest  round  alx)ut 
according  to  all  that  He  sware  unto  their  fathers' 
(Jos  21^**),  But,  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
recojjnizes,  it  proved  a  delusive  rest  (4*).  Enemies 
still  infesting  the  land,  war  waged  from  without, 
civil  strife  and  manifold  evils  in  every  age  disturbed 
the  condition  of  peace  and  blessedness  assured  to 
them,  and  which  is  here  (4*"^)  represented  as  a 
participation  in  the  deep  tranquil  satisfaction  with 
which  God  Himself  rests  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
works  of  His  hands.  Nevertheless,  the  divine 
purpose  cannot  be  defeated  (4*) ;  it  can  only  at 
most  be  temix)rarily  suspended,  and  that  which 
Israel  througli  unbelief  (3'"-  ^"-  "  4^')  came  short  of 
'  we  who  believe  '  (i.e.  in  the  '  good  tidings  preached 
unto  us,'  4")  attain  to  (4^).  To  put  it  otherwise, 
we  '  inherit  the  promises '  (6^-)  in  their  full  and 
final  exi)ression.  As  has  been  said  (Davidson, 
Hebrews,  p.  99),  'the  mere  land  of  Canaan  was 
never  in  itself  all  that  was  understood  either  by 
those  to  whom  it  was  promised  or  by  God   who 

?romised  it,  when  it  was  named  as  Israel's  heritage, 
'he  patriarchs  and  people  certainly  looked  to  Uie 
possession  of  the  land,  but  the  idea  thev  attached 
to  it,  or  the  light  in  which  they  regarded  it,  was 
that  of  a  settled  place  of  abode  with  God,  where 
He  would  be  fully  present,  and  where  they  would 
find  repose  in  His  fellowship.  All  those  religious 
ideas,  dimly  perhaps,  yet  in  longing  and  imagina- 
tion, clustered  about  it  which  we  now  attach  to 
the  heavenly  world.'  And  all  tliis  it  is,  hardly  to 
be  defined  more  narrowly,  which  f.aith  is  heir  to. 

In  the  usage  of  St.  Paul,  again,  the  '  inheritance ' 
often  signifies  the  object  of  believing  hope  generally 
(Ac  20^^  26",  Eph  !"•  l^  Col  V^  3-^).  Also,  believers 
are  said  to  be  heirs  of  'eternal  life'  (Tit  3''),  or, 
more  frequently,  of  '  the  kingdom  '  (I  Co  6'*  ^"  IS***, 
Eph  5'),  both  expressions  being  employed  in  the 
indeterminate  manner  common  in  the  Gospels  and 
elsewhere.  When  he  treats  of  the  idea  more  at 
large  it  is  in  connexion  with  one  or  other  of  two 
lines  of  thought.  The  first  of  those  concerns  his 
anti-Judaic  polemic.  Quite  in  the  manner  of  the 
author  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  he  insists  upon 
the  divine  'promises'  as  lying  at  the  l)asis  of  all 
true  faith  and  hope  toAvard  God.  The  possession 
of  these  differentiates  the  Jew  from  the  Gentile 
(Ro  3^-*) ;  the  covenants  are  essentially  'covenants 
of  promise'  (Eph  2'^) ;  while  the  entrance  of  the 
law  itself  in  the  course  of  their  historical  fulfilment 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  episode,  by  no  means 
designed  to  supersede  the  promises,  but  rather  to 
make  more  manifest  the  grace  they  contain  and 
which  bestows  the  inheritance  (Ro  4).  The  import 
of  the  promise,  however,  is  stated  as  being  that 
Abraham  should  be  'heir  of  the  world'  (v.^^),  an 
interpretation  of  the  original  covenant  expressing 
in  a  remarkable  way  the  universal  purpose  which 
lay  within  it.  But  in  this  sense  the  covenant  is 
fulfilled  only  in  Christ  (Gal  3"),  with  whom  again, 
in  St.  Paul's  thinking,  believers  are  indis-solubly 
bound  up  (Gal  3^,  Ro  4"'8i^) ;  and  perhaps,  although 
it  must  be  confessed  he  does  not  do  this  explicitly, 
it  is  under  this  point  of  \ie^v  that  we  ought  to 
bring  his  references  to  the  inheriting  of  '  the 
kingdom.'  It  is  Christ  who,  as  Abraham's  seeil, 
has  in  the  first  instance  assumed  the  rule  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom  (Gal  3'®),  and  believers,  as 
reckoned  within  that  seed  (Gal  3'^)  and  called  to 
His  fellowship  (1  Co  1"),  may  be  said  to  share  in 
His  rule  (I  Co  4^  Ro  5"),  in  which,  in  accordance 
with  Eastern  modes  of  thought,  the  prerogative  of 
judging  is  included  (1  Co  6-'- " ;  cf.  Mt  19^^). 

More  distinctive  of  tliis  apostle  .still,  however,  is 
his  attaching  of  the  idea  in  question  to  that  of  the 
sonship  of  believers.  For  his  doctrine  under  this 
head  see  art.  Adoption.  What  is  of  importance 
here  to  note  is,  that  in  his  view  sonship  carries 
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with  it  an  indefeasible  right  to  the  inheritance — 
'  if  sons,  then  heirs'  (Gal  4^).  As  Weiss  expresses 
it,  *  as  justification  is  the  security  for  life,  so  its 
result,  adoption,  is  the  securitjy  for  participation  in 
the  divine  56^a  as  the  second  chief  part  of  Christian 
hope  in  which  the  whole  blessedness  and  glory  of 
the  future  eternal  life  is  comprehended  in  one  great 
>'iew  '  (Op.  cit.  §  97  (c)).  As  bon,  Christ  is  destined 
to  §lory,  and  first  through  His  resurrection  attains 
to  It  ( Ko  1^) ;  and  so  also  believers,  who  bear  '  the 
image  of  the  heavenly,'  are  in  the  resurrection 
conformed  to  the  '  likeness  of  the  Son  of  Grod,'  so 
that  he  becomes  '  the  firstborn  among  many 
brethren'  (1  Co  15^,  Ro  8-»).  The  transformation 
of  the  '  body  of  our  humiliation,'  accordingly, 
holds  an  empnatic  place  in  the  inlieritance  which 
St.  Paul  teaches  (Ph  3-') :  while  along  with  this  goes 
a  perfect  inward  assimilation  to  the  mind  of  the 
Lord,  and  beyond  it  lies  that  which  the  apostle 
describes  as  '  glory '  (see  art.  under  that  title),  a 
spiritual  condition  to  which  God's  children  are 
destined  (Ro  8^  ^),  in  which  the  mystery  of  their 
adoption  is  finally  disclosed  (Ro  8^^,  Col  3^),  in  the 
freeilom  and  blessedness  of  which  creation  generally 
will  share  (Ro  S'**^-).  and  which  constitutes  the 
ultimate  aim  of  the  divine  counsel  (1  Co  2^).  Of 
the  inheritance  thus  conceived,  the  Spirit,  who 
attests  our  adoption  (Ro  8^®),  is  meanwhile  the  seal 
and  earnest  (Eph  1"  4^). 

Finally,  in  the  Apoc.  the  faithful  are  said  to 
'  inherit  aJl  (or  '  these ')  things '  {2V).  AVhat  these 
'  things '  consist  of  is  to  be  gathered  from  the 
book  generally.  Chiefly  they  appear  to  embrace 
'  life  '—that  liie  '  which  is  life  indeed '  (cf.  the  re- 
curring representation  of  the  idea  in  such  figures 
as  the  '  tree  of  life '  22"-,  the  '  water  of  life  '  22^,  the 
'  crown  of  life '  which  the  conquerors  carry  off  2^^ 
3^^,  the  '  book  of  life '  in  which  their  names  are 
\\-ritten  21"^  etc.) ;  perfect  holiness  (2^^  3^  »  44  gu  79 
198) ;  immediate  fellowship  with  God  (7^' 213-  22223), 
and  the  vision  of  His  face  (22*).  A  royal  dignity 
(22*)  and  glory  (2"^)  also  pertain  to  that  which 
awaits  the  believer,  along  ^vith  deliverance  from 
all  pain  and  want  and  death  (V^  21*).  It  is  a 
blessedness  (14"  19®  22'*)  which  is  complete  and 
eternal.  Alex.  Martin'. 

INIQUITY.— See  SiH. 

INJURIOUS. — Like  the  Fr.  injurieux,  'injurious' 
formerly  had  the  meaning  of  'insulting,'  as  well  as 
its  mod.  meaning  of  'hurtful.'  Hence  in  Sir  8'* 
and  1  Ti  V^  the  adj.  vSpiffHis  which  means  'in- 
solent' is  tr*  in  AV  'injurious.'  The  same  adj. 
occurs  in  Ro  I*',  where  AV  has  '  despiteful,'  RV 
'  insolent.'  RV  gives  '  insolent '  in  Sir,  but  retains 
'injurious'  in  1  Ti.  The  meaning  of  the  Eng. 
word  may  be  illustrated  from  Shaks.  //  Henry  VI. 
I.  iv.  51— 

'  Injurious  duke,  that  threatest  where's  no  cause 

and  Pope,  Hiad,  ii.  274 — 

'  Thus  with  injurious  t&unts  attacked  the  throne. 

The  adv.  was  used  in  the  same  sense,  as  Hall, 
Works,  iii.  966,  '  Humane  reason  is  apt  to  be  in- 
juriously saucy,  in  ascribing  those  things  to  an 
ordinary  course  of  natural  causes,  which  the  God 
of  nature  doth  by  supernatural  Agents.'  And  the 
subst.  '  injury,'  as  Bacon,  '  He  fell  to  bitter  in- 
vectives against  the  French  king,  and  spake  all 
the  injuries  he  could  devise  of  Charles.' 

J.  Hastings. 
INK  is  mentioned  once  in  OT  (Jer  36'*),  where 
Baruch  says  that  he  wrote  Jeremiah's  prophecies 
'with  ink  (i'v,  perhaps  from  a  root  signifying 
slowly  floiLing)"m  the  book.'  W.  R.  Smith  (OTJC- 
71  n.)  refers  to  Ex  32^  and  Nu  5r^  for  evidence  that 


the  old  Hebrew  ink  (derived  from  lamp-black  [?]) 
could  be  washed  oil",  and  as  the  foundation  of  the 
Rabbinical  prejudice  a^inst  the  use  of  a  mordant 
in  ink.  From  the  bright  colours  that  still  survive 
in  some  papyri,  it  is  evident  that  the  ink  used  by 
the  Egyptians  must  have  been  of  a  superior  kind. 
The  >iT  term  for  '  ink,'  occurring  three  times  (2  Co 
3»,  2  Jn  i=«,  3  Jn  "),  is  ixiXav  (lit.  '  black,'  Lat,  cUra- 
menttim),  which  is  also  a  classical  term  (Plato, 
Phadr.  276  C;  Demos,  de  Coron.  313.  11;  Plut. 
Mor.  841).     See,  further,  under  Writing. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 
INKHORN. — In  one  of  Ezekiel's  visions  (Ezk 
9*-  *■ ")  a  man  appears  with  a  scribe's  inkhom 
(n?en  nj^)  by  his  side  (lit.  '  upon  his  loins,'  i';r.p^). 
The  '  inkhom '  consisted  of  a  case  for  the  reed  pens, 
with  a  cup  or  bulb  for  holding  the  ink,  near  the 
upper  end  of  the  case.  It  was  carried  in  the 
girdle  (hence  the  above  expression).  See  illustra- 
tion under  art.  Dress,  voL  i.  p.  626**;  and  cf. 
Benzinger,  Heb.  Archaol.  290.         J.  A.  Selbie. 

INN. — Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  hospitality  in 
the  East,  down  to  otir  own  times,  the  growth  of 
places  of  public  entertainment  has  been  slow ;  and 
to  this  day,  save  in  parts  frequented  by  tourists, 
anything  corresponding  to  our  inn  or  hotel  is 
entirely  unknown  (see  HOSPITALITY). 

The  word  '  inn '  first  occurs  in  our  English  Bible 
(AV)  in  Gn  42"-"  as  the  equivalent  of  p*'?,  and  is 
similarly  employed  in  Gn  43-',  Ex  4-"'  (LXX  Kard- 
\vfia).  In  other  passages  (Jos  4=«- «,  2  K  19»,  Is  1(P, 
Jer  9^)  ii>2  is  rendered  '  lodging-place '  ;  and  the 
Revisers  have  adopted  this  translation  uniformly 
throughout.  This  does  not  imply  a  building  of 
any  kind,  but  only  the  place  where  travellers,  or 
carriers  of  merchandise,  were  wont,  with  their 
caravans,  to  pass  the  night,  p^  or  pV  appears  to 
have  been  used  in  a  sense  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
Arab  Mt,  and  the  corresponding  participial,  mabit, 
is  a  night-lodging.  The  Arabs  also  use  the  word 
manzil  in  a  similar  sense.  It  is  'the  place  of 
alighting,' and  is  now  mainly  employed  for  the  house 
where  the  traveller  spends  the  night ;  but  it  still 
retains  its  application  to  the  spot  where  a  company 
of  wayfarers  may  have  spent  the  hours  of  darkness. 
Occasionally  one  may  encoimter  in  the  East  a 
scene  which  probably  reproduces  the  chief  features 
of  that  mentioned  in  Gn  42"^.  Near  by  a  well  or 
fountain,  or  on  the  bank  of  a  stream,  as  the  day 
is  closing,  the  caravan  will  halt.  The  bales  of 
goods  are  lifted  from  the  beasts  of  burden,  and 
placed  so  as  to  slielter  the  men  from  the  night  air. 
The  animals,  ha\-ing  been  watered,  are  tethered 
aroimd,  and  supplied  with  fodder  wliich  they  have 
carried.  The  men  draw  close  around  a  fire,  where, 
having  partaken  of  simple  fare  from  their  provender 
bags,  they  pass  an  hour  in  conversation  or  in 
hearing  or  telling  tales,  and  then  lie  down  under 
their  ^vrap3  to  sleep  till  daybreak.  The  place  thus 
occupied  is  called  el-manzU ;  the  Hebrew  would 
have  called  it  mdlon. 

But  the  development  of  commerce  would  necessi- 
tate at  a  very  early  time  some  better  means  of 
protecting  the  goods  and  the  lives  of  the  merchants, 
especially  in  the  more  remote  and  de-solate  parts, 
where  it  "might  be  needful  to  rest  the  caravan  over 
night.  That  buildings  were  soon  erected  for  this 
purpose,  we  have  no  direct  proof ;  but  it  is  possible 
that  the  '  lodging-place  of  wayfaring  men  '  in  the 
wilderness,  referred  to  in  Jer  9^,  may  have  been 
such  an  establishment.  Chimhani,  the  son  of 
BarzUlai,  who  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  David 
(2  S  19^'*'),  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  reared 
some  structure  near  to  Bethlehem,  which  in  Jere- 
miah's time  was  known  as  cr;;;  n"-.i  Geruth  chimham. 
AV  renders  this  '  habitation  of  Chimham ' :  RV 
'Gemth-chimham,' but  in  margin  'lodging-place.' 


Stanley  (S.  and  P.  p.  329)  and  others  translate  '  inn ' 
or  *  hostel.'  It  may  have  been  Buch  a  building  as 
ottered  shelter  to  belated  merchants  or  travellers.* 

Kaliab,  described  in  Jos  2'  as  njit  .t^'k,  is  said  (but 
see  Dilliu.  ad  loc. )  by  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  to  have 
been  an  '  innkeeper.'  (See  also  Jos.  Ant.  V.  i.  2). 
The  instance  given  in  Jcbdinoth  xvi.  7,  wiiere  the 
innkeeper's  word  is  not  relied  on  without  material 
corroboration,  cannot  be  quoted  as  showinfj  that 
she  was  regarded  with  special  suspicion  (Smith, 
DB,  art.  Inn),  since  her  evidence  is  placed  on  the 
same  level  as  that  of  the  daughter  of  a  priestly 
house  ;  but  it  is  significant  that  Jewish  writers 
seem  to  have  used  n"pi:iB  or  Kn'pnjis,  formed  from 
the  Greek  vavSoKevrpia,  as  the  equivalent  of  either 
'  hostess '  or  njii  (David  Kimchi  on  Jos  2').  The 
idea  of  an  '  inn '  was  therefore  familiar  to  them. 
From  Aboda  Zara  ii.  1  we  gather  that  the  piJis, 
from  the  Gr.  irav^oxf'iov,  Mas  a  place  where  cattle 
might  be  sheltered  as  mcII  as  men  ;  it  seems  to 
have  corresiX)nded  in  character  with  the  modern 
khdn  or  caravanserai.  Of  this  order  certainly  was 
the  '  inn  '  (7ro;'5oxf''oj',  Lk  10**)  to  which  the  Good 
Samaritan  carried  the  victim  of  outrage,  and 
Avhich  by  tradition  is  located  at  Khan  Hadrur,  on 
the  way  to  Jericho.  The  modern  building  is 
probably  only  the  last  of  a  succession  erected  on 
the  same  spot,  as  in  that  wild  district  the  need 
of  some  sucli  place  of  retreat  would  always  be  felt. 
Along  the  great  trade  and  pilgrimage  routes  in  the 
course  of  time  these  khAns  or  caravanserais  were 
raised,  to  which  the  chains  of  mouldering  ruins 
that  stud  the  sides  of  the  main  highways  stand  to 
bear  testimony.  Many  of  these  buildings  stood 
apart,  and  were  of  considerable  strength,  to  guard 
against  marauders.  Occasionally,  as  at  Khan  ct- 
Tu.jji)r,  under  the  brow  of  Tabor,  a  fortress  over- 
looked and  defended  the  place  of  rest.  From  the 
days  when  the  sea  was  so  infested  with  pirates  as 
to  render  navigation  perilous,  probably  date  the 
ruinous  buildings  on  the  caravan  routes  from 
Aleppo,  Baghdftd,  Damascus,  and  Haur9,n,  which 
met  on  the  southern  border  of  Esdraelon,  followed 
the  common  path  by  Antipatris  to  Gaza,  and 
passed  thence  to  Egypt.  When  these  pests  were 
cleared  away,  and  transport  by  ship  became  both 
safe  and  cheap,  the  deserted  roads  were  soon  grass- 
grown,  and  the  kh^ns  were  left  to  crumble  (Thom- 
son, Laud  and  Book,  i.  106).  Those  built  of  old  by 
the  Persian  magnates  on  the  pilgrimage  roads  from 
BaghdM  (Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  478) 
l)rol)al)ly  resembled  in  some  ways  the  '  castles ' 
that  mark  the  desert  route  of  the  Syrian  haj.  One 
great  object  of  the  latter  is  to  preserve  for  the  use 
of  the  pilgrims  the  water  collected  during  the 
rainy  season.  Provision  for  pilgrims  has  long  been 
made  on  a  liberal  scale  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
(vhurches ;  hospices  for  their  entertainment  are 
found  near  to  most  of  the  holy  places  the  faithful 
are  accustomed  to  visit.  In  khan  and  hospice 
alike  the  sojourner  furnishes  his  own  food  ;  and 
he  is  wise  to  have  also,  if  possible,  his  own  bedding. 
The  per.son  in  charge — the  KhAnjrj  (cf.  irav^oxev^  of 
Lk  10^)— will  supply  water  to  man  and  horse  : 
nothing  more  is  expected.  For  this  and  shelter 
the  natives  pay  a  trifling  sum,  known  as  hak  el- 
Jchdn,  '  the  price  of  the  khftn.' 

In  every  town  of  anv  size  in  Syria  more  than 
one  khan  will  be  found,  commonly  resorted  to  by 
muleteers,  in  whicli  the  traveller's  horses  and 
native  attendants  fire  accommodated  at  merely 
nominal  charges.  These  are  often  very  miserable 
places,  quite  unlike  the  imposing  buildings  that 
once  fringed  the  highways.  There  are,  however, 
several  famous  kh&ns  which  represent  them  at 
*  Instead  of  nn3,  however,  there  are  weighty  reasons  for 
roaditiff  niTiii  '  I)en8  or  folds.'  So  Josephus  and  Aquila,  followed 
by  Hitzig  aiid  others. 


their  best;  e.g.  that  of  Antftn  Beg  in  Ileyrout, 
and  that  of  As'ad  Pasha  in  Damascu.s.  The  latter 
is  '  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Arabian  archi- 
tecture in  the  country  .  .  .  the  stone  carving 
above  the  gateway  and  around  the  stalactite  vaults 
is  of  the  most  elaborate  character.'  The  khftn  is 
constr\icted  of  black  ba.salt  and  white  limestone  in 
alternate  layers,  and  is  about  two  hundred  feet 
sq^uare.  The  interior  court  is  about  half  that  size, 
with  a  large  round  fountain  in  the  centre,  above 
which  is  a  lofty  dome,  resting  upon  four  arches, 
each  supitorted  by  four  dustereci  pillars.  These 
are  connected  with  the  walls  by  a  series  of  similar 
arches  and  domes  —  eight  in  all.  Those  domes 
have  each  sixteen  large  windows  through  which 
light,  air,  and  sunshine  penetrate  to  the  rooms 
and  the  court  below.  Around  the  sides  are 
vaulted  magazines  of  various  sizes,  for  the  dis- 
posal of  merchandise  of  every  description  at 
wholesale. 

'  On  cither  side  of  the  main  entrance  a  staircase  leads  \\\>  to  an 
arched  corridor,  which  extends  quite  around  the  buildinj,'  anrl 
communicates  with  the  small  retail  shops  and  ottices  of  the 
merchants.  Jt  forms  a  fine  promenade,  from  where  one  can 
look  down  on  the  strange  and  truly  Oriental  scene  in  the  court 
below,  free  from  the  noise  and  confusion  which  there  charac- 
terize each  commercial  transaction,  large  or  small.  To  Kh&n 
As'ad  Pasha  come  caravans  from  Baghdad,  Mosul,  Aleppo, 
Beyrout,  and  elsewhere.  On  entering,  the  muleteers  and 
camel-drivers,  with  mighty  din  and  uproar,  throw  down  their 
loads  of  merchandise  in  this  court,  and  here  they  must  remain 
until  the  owners  settle  with  the  custom-house  officials '  (Thom- 
son, Land  and  Book,  iii.  373,  374).  With  this  corresponds  Lane's 
description  of  the  Wakiilehs  in  Cairo  {Mod.  Egyp.  ed.  1895, 
p.  325). 

The  ordinaiy  khdn  was,  however,  a  hollow 
square,  open  above,  with  arches  round  one  or  more 
of  the  sides  within,  and  over  these  a  series  of 
rooms,  approached  by  a  stone  .stair.  The  rooms 
are  for  travellers  :  muleteers,  animals,  and  baggage 
share  the  space  and  arches  below.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  present  writer,  this  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  KardXvfxa  or  guest  chamber,*  in  which  the 
parents  of  Jesus  souglvt  shelter  when  tiiey  reached 
Bethlehem  (Lk  2^).  The  meaning  of  this  word  in 
the  NT  may  be  gathered  from  a  reference  to 
Mk  14",  Lk  22",  t^en  in  the  light  of  a  prevailing 
Jewish  cu.stom.  These  two  passages  concern  a 
room  in  a  private  house,  which  tiie  owner  readilj- 
places  at  the  disposal  of  Jesus  and  His  disciples  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Passover.  This  was  in 
accordance  with  the  ordinary  practice.  At  the 
festivals  of  Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles 
the  people  were  commanded  to  repair  to  Jerusalem  ; 
and  it  was  a  boast  of  the  Rabbis,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  enormous  crowds,  no  man  could 
truthfully  say  to  his  fellow,  '  I  have  not  found  a 
lire  where  to  roast  my  paschal  lamb  in  Jerusalem,' 
or  '  I  have  not  found  a  bed  in  Jerusalem  to  lie  in,' 
or  '  My  lodging  is  too  strait  in  Jerusalem  '  {A both 
11.  Natluin,  cap.  34,  qtioted  by  Lightfoot,  Worlcs, 
ed.  1825,  ix.  p.  128).  The  vast  numbers  who  came 
for  the  Passover  from  all  parts  were  made  free  of 
the  needed  apartments,  as  far  as  the  capacity  of 
the  houses  permitted  ;  and  for  this  no  payment 
was  taken.  It  was,  however,  customary  for  the 
guests  on  departing  to  leave  the  skins  of  the 
pa.schal  lambs,  and  the  vessels  which  had  been 
employed  in  the  ceremonies,  in  token  of  gratitude 
for  their  hospitable  entertainment  (Talm.  Bab. 
Joma,  fol.  12.  1,  quoted  by  Lightfoot,  Works,  xi. 
p.  325  ;  comi)are  also  use  oi  verb  KaraXi'-w  in  Lk  Q'-* 
19^).  We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  on  sucli  an 
occasion  as  the  great  enrolment,  when  natives  of 
a  town  came  from  afar,  the 'guest  chaml>ers '  of 
their  friends  would  be  thrown  open  to  receive 
them.  Jo.seph,  arriving  late,  found  that  in  which 
he  had  purposed  to  stay  already  occupied  ;  and  no 
room  elsewliere  being  available,  he  betook  himself 
with  his  charge  to  the  khlin.  Even  this  apparently 
•  KaroiXvjtMc  is  uscd,  however,  in  Ex  4^*  to  translate  p'^9- 
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Avas  full ;  possibly  some  of  the  animals  were  moved 
to  afford  them  sjmce  ;  and  here  Jesus  was  bom. 

Well-organized  and  equipped  hotels  are  now  to 
be  found  at  the  principal  seaports  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  and  also  in  the  chief  inland  towns.  Along 
the  more  frequented  roads  tlie  natives  have  learned 
that  something  may  be  gained  by  accommodating 
travellers ;  but  remote  from  the  main  routes  the 
ancient  conditions  prevail. 

JaTERAiTRE.— Thomson,  Land  and  Book ;  Lane,  Modem 
Effyptiam  ;  Stanley,  Sinai  and  PaUttine,  ed.  1877,  pp.  163, 629 ; 
Farrar,  Life  of  Christ ;  Baedeker,  PaUttine  and  Syria,  ed.  1891, 
pp.  163,  318,  etc  ;  Layard,  Sinfreh  and  Babjflon,  p.  478 ; 
Doughty,  Arabia  Dtterta  Ligfatfoot,  Workt,  ed.  1S25,  ix. 
p.  128.  etc.,  xi.  p.  325,  etc.  W.  EWIKG. 

INNER  MAN  or  INWARD  MAN An  expression, 

the  exact  force  of  which  depends  on  the  contrast 
intended  where  it  occurs.  In  2  Co  4^^  the  contrast 
is  between  the  '  outward  man  '  (6  i^u  7)ttQii>  &vdpbrw<n) 
as  mortal  and  perishable,  and  the  '  inward '  as 
spiritual  and  immortal  ;  where  note,  that  the 
Revisers'  Greek,  with  WH  and  others,  reads  6  ?<rw 
rjiiiLv  (instead  of  6  iaudtv,  TR),  which  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  former  member  of  the  anti- 
thesis. Not  very  remote  from  this  is  the  contrast 
in  1  P  3^  ^  between  the  '  outward  adorning '  (6 
l^w6fv  K6(r/xos)  and  '  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart.' 

But  the  two  peculiarly  Pauline  passages  are 
Ro  '—  and  Eph  3'*,  where  <coTa  tov  iau  ifOpurov 
and  eis  rbv  laus  &.vdpurrov  are  used  of  something  very 
closely  akin  to  the  '  new  nature '  or  the  '  renewed 
man.'  The  contra.st  in  Ro  7—  is  of  the  'inward 
man  '  or  of  the  '  mind'  (koGs,  v.^),  with  '  the  flesh' 
or  'the  law  of  sin  in  the  members.'  In  Eph  3^* 
there  is  no  direct  antithesis,  but  a  single  and 
positive  reference  to  the  new  nature,  or,  at  least, 
to  the  seat  of  the  Spirit's  indwelling  and  working, 
to  wliich  the  corresponding  expression  in  v.^^  is 
'  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith.' 
It  is  possible  in  both  passages  to  distinguish 
between  the  '  inward  man '  and  the  new  or  re- 
generate nature,  but  only  in  the  sense  that  the 
former  is  the  inner  or  higher  self  in  man  as  acted 
on  by  divine  grace,  enlightened  by  God's  law,  and 
under  preparation  and  discipline  for  salvation. 
C'remer  holds  that  what  is  really  meant  by  these 
expressions  is  not  the  mere  contrast  between  the 
inward  and  the  outward  in  man,  between  the 
in\Tsible  and  the  visible,  the  reality  and  the 
appearance,  but  the  inner,  spiritual,  divine  nature 
in  antagonism  to  the  flesh.  '  Inward  man,'  upon 
this  construction,  would  answer  very  nearly  to 
■wvevfm  w^hen  that  word  is  used  in  the  special  sense 
of  {e.g.)  Ro  8**,  for  the  'new  nature,'  i.e.  the  spirit 
of  man  renewed  and  sustained  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Thus  the  phrase  must  })e  reckoned  as 
Ijelonging  to  an  entirely  NT  cycle  of  ideas — 
indeed  to  one  almost  exclusively  Pauline. 

J.  L.AJDLAW. 

INORDINATE.—  '  Inordinate  love'  is  the  clumsy 
tr"  in  Ezk  23'^  of  "iS.,  a  word  which  occurs  only 
there,  and  means  'lust'  (RV  'doting');  and  'in- 
ordinate aflection '  in  Col  3*  of  irddos  (RV  '  passion '). 
The  former  tr"  comes  from  Cov.  (Wye.  'lecherie') 
and  the  latter  from  the  Bishops'  Bible  (Wye. 
'  leccherie,'  Tind.  '  unnatural  lust,'  Gen.  '  wan- 
tounes,'  Rhem.  'lust').  Inordinate  is  ill-regulated, 
ungovemed,  as  Bacon,  Essays,  'Of  Love'  (Gold. 
Treas.  ed.  p.  36), '  the  former  was  indeed  a  voluptu- 
ous Man  and  Inordinate,  but  the  latter  was  an 
Austere  and  wise  man ' ;  and  Shaks.  Othello,  II. 
iii.  311 — 'Every  inordinate  cup  is  unblessed,  and 
the  ingredient  is  a  devU.'  Wye.  uses  the  adv.  in 
•2Th  3*  '  withdrawe  you  fro  ech  brother  wandrynge 
iinordynatly ' ;  and  Latimer,  Sermons  ( Arber s  ed. 
p.  99),  '  I  heare  save  ye  walke  inordinatelye,  ye 
talke  unsemelye  other  waves  then  it  becommeth 
Christian  subjectes.'  J.  Hastings. 


INQUISITION.— To  make  inquisition  is  to  make 
investigation,  to  search,  Dt  19'*,  Est  2^,  Ps  9", 
2  Es  6l^  Wis  I*  63  (RV),  .Sir  23".  In  Sir  41*  the 
phrase  is  '  There  is  no  inquisition  in  the  grave'  (ovk 
tarif  iv  ^Sov  iXeyfibi  t<^,  RV  '  There  is  no  inquisi- 
tion of  life  in  the  grave,'  RVm  'in  Hades'),  that 
b,  no  inquiry  is  made  there  how  long  or  short  a 
man's  life  has  been.  Coverdale  uses  the  word  in 
Job  10*  '  Are  thy  daj-es  as  the  dayes  of  man,  and 
thy  yeares  as  mans  yeares  ?  that  thou  makest  soch 
inquisicion  for  my  wickednesse,  and  searchest  out 
my  synne  ? '  and  35'*  '  Then  useth  he  no  violence 
in  his  wrath  nether  hath  he  pleasure  in  curious 
and  depe  inquisicions.'  And  Fuller  (Holy  Warre, 
iii.  23,  p.  150),  in  memory  of  Ps  9*^,  says,  '  But  no 
doubt  God,  when  he  maketh  inquisition  for  blond, 
will  one  day  remember  this  bloudy  Inquisition.' 

J.  Hastings. 

INSECTS.— See  NAxrRAL  History. 

INSPIRE,  INSPIRATION.  —  To  'inspire'  is 
literally  to  '  breathe  into,'  *  and  that  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  its  single  occurrence  in 
AV,  Wis  15"  '  Forasmuch  as  he  knew  not  his 
Maker,  and  him  that  inspired  into  him  an  active 
soul,  and  breathed  in  a  living  spirit '  [tov  i^-wved- 
aavra.  avr<^  ^^'XV"  epepyovffav,  Kal  €/jupvffriffavTa  rvev/ta 
i^uTiKov) ;  Vulg.  '  qui  inspiravit  illi  animam  quae 
opera tur,  et  qui  insufflavit  ei  spiritum  vitalem.' 
Wye.  has  '  enspirede '  here,  but  in  other  places 
he  uses  the  simple  '  spire '  =  breathe,  as  Gn  27 
'  The  Lord  God  thanne  fonrmede  man  of  the 
slyme  of  the  erthe,  and  spiride  in  to  the  face  of 
hym  an  entre  [  =  entrance]  of  breth  of  lijf '  (1388 
'brethide').  All  the  other  versions  have  in  the 
passage  just  quoted  from  Wye.  'breathed  the 
breath,'  and  it  is  probably  in  memory  of  the  Vulg. 
'inspiravit  in  faciem  ejus  spiracidum  vitae'  that 
Bacon  {Essays,  '  Of  Truth,'  p.  3)  has  '  First  he 
breathed  Light  upon  the  Face  of  the  Matter  or 
Chaos;  then  he  breathed  Light  into  the  Face  of 
Man ;  and  still  he  breatheth  and  inspireth  Light 
into  the  Face  of  his  Chosen ' ;  and  Milton,  PL 
X.  785 — 

'  Yet  cue  doubt 

Pursues  me  still,  lest  aU  I  cannot  die  ; 

Lest  that  pure  breath  of  life,  the  spirit  of  Man 

Which  God  inspired,  cannot  together  i)erish 

With  this  corporeal  clod.' 

Cf.  also  Judgement  of  the  Synofle  at  Dort,  p.  40, 
'  So  then  faith  is  the  gift  of  God  ;  not  in  that  it  is 
profered  by  Grod  unto  man's  free-will,  but  becau.<« 
it  is  really  bestowed,  inspired,  and  infused  into 
man.'  Then  the  word  passes  into  the  meaning  of 
'  fin  with  the  spirit,'  which  we  see  in  Knox,  Works, 
iii.  99,  '  Happie  is  the  man  whome  thow  sail  in- 
spyre,  O  Lord '  ;  and  in  Tindale's  tr°  of  Mk  12^* 
'  for  David  him  selfe  inspyred  with  the  holy  goost, 
savde.' 

Inspiration  occurs  twice  in  AV  :  (1)  Job  32^ 
'  But  there  is  a  spirit  in  man  :  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  understanding ' ; 
Heb.  'u*'  '-■"?'; ;  ^'nlg.  '  Inspiratio  Omnipotentis ' ; 
Wye.  1382  '  the  inbrething  of  the  Almyghti,' 
1388  '  the  enspiryng  ether  revelacioun  of  Almyghti 
God ' ;  so  Cov.  lias  '  inspiration,'  and  is  followed 
by  all  the  versions  except  RV  '  the  breath  of  the 
Ahnighty,'  which  agrees  with  LXX  rvafi,  and  with 
AV  in  33^  for  the  same  Heb.  '  The  Spirit  of  God 
hath  made  me,  and  the  breath  of  the  AlmighW 
hath  given  me  life.'  The  reference  is  to  Gn  T. 
(2)  2  Ti  3*®  '  All  .scripture  is  given  by  inspiration 

*  The  literal  imwtning  is  well  seen  in  Spenser,  PQ  n. 
iiL  30— 

'  Her  yellowe  lockes,  crisped  like  golden  wyre. 
About  her  shoulders  weren  loosely  shed. 
And,  when  the  vrinde  emongst  them  did  inspyre. 
They  waved  like  a  penon  wj-de  dispred. 
And  low  behinde  her  backe  were  scattered.' 
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of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine ' ;  Gr.  iroffa 
ypa(prj  BeSirvevaros  Kal  li^Aiyuos  ;  IIV  '  Every  Scrip- 
ture inspired  of  God  is  also  profitable. '  For  the 
doctrine  of  the  Inspiration  or  the  Bible  see  under 
art.  Bible,  vol.  i.  p.  296.  For  this  passage, 
reference  may  be  made  (besides  the  commentaries) 
to  Perowne  in  Expos.  Times,  ii.  54  ;  Warfield  in 
Pies.  Quarterly,  July,  1889,  pp.  389-406  (with  Old 
and  New  Test.  Student,  Oct.  1889,  ix.  245)  ;  Row, 
BL  454  ;  Drumniond,  Hib.  Lect.  77  f . ;  and  Cremer, 
s.v.  dfdirvevaros.  The  construction  of  the  sentence 
in  RV  is  the  oldest  Eng.  construction  :  thus  Wye. 
'  al  scripture  onspired  of  god,  is  profitable,'  Tind. 
'  al  scripture  geven  by  inspiracion  of  god,  is  pro- 
tittable,^  so  Coverdalo  and  the  Great  Bible.  The 
(ten.  Bible  is  the  iirst  to  offer  '  the  whole  Scripture 
is  geven  by  spiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable.' 
Tindale  elsewhere  uses  the  word  in  the  same  sense 
of  a  person,  as  Lk  2"  '  And  he  [Simeon]  came  by 
inspiracion  in  to  the  temple.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

INSTANT. — Instant  {in-stare,  stand  upon,  press 
upon)  is  used  in  AV  in  the  sense  of  the  present 
immediate  time,  as  Is  29*  '  it  shall  be  at  an  instant 
suddenly  '  ;  and  as  an  adj.  in  the  sense  of  '  press- 
ing,' '  urgent'  :  so  Lk  23-"  '  And  they  were  instant 
with  loud  voices,  requiring  that  he  might  be 
crucified  '  [iiriKeivTo  ;  Vulg.  instabant,  which  gave 
Rliera. '  were  instant,' whence  AV;  Amer.  RV  'were 
urgent');  Ro  12'^  'continuing  instant  in  prayer' 
(again  from  Rhem.,  Vulg.  instantes,  Gr.  Tr/joa- 
KapTepovvm,  RV  '  continuing  stedfastly ') ;  and 
'2  Ti  4'-'  '  be  instant  in  se.ason,  out  or  season ' 
(iirlffTrjdi,  Vulg.  itiMa,  Bishops  '  be  instant,'  Rhem. 
'  urge ').  Of.  Knox,  Hist.  36,  '  At  their  instant 
suit,  more  than  of  his  own  motion,  was  Thomas 
Gwilliame,  a  black  Frier,  called  to  bee  Preacher ' ; 
and  Ac  6*  Rhem.  '  But  we  wil  be  instant  in  praier 
and  the  ministerie  of  the  word,' 

Instantly  in  AV  means  '  urgently,'  Lk  7*  '  they 
besought  him  instantly '  {<nrov8alwi  ;  Vulg,  sol- 
licite  ;  '  instantly '  is  I'indale's  word  here  ;  RV 
'  earnestly ')  ;  and  Ac  26^  '  Unto  which  promise 
our  twelve  tribes,  instantly  serving  God  day  and 
night,  hope  to  come '  (if  iKreveLg.,  AV  again  from 
Tind.,  RV  '  earnestly  ').  Cf.  Tind.  Prol.  to  Pent. 
'  It  is  not  ynough  therfore  to  read  and  talke  of  it 
only,  but  we  must  also  desyre  god  daye  and  night 
instantly  to  open  oure  eyes,  and  to  make  us 
understond  and  feale  wherfore  tlie  scripture  was 
<jeven  '  ;  and  his  tr°  of  Mk  5^"  '  And  he  prayd  him 
instantly,  that  he  wolde  not  sende  them  awaye 
out  of  tlie  countre,'  where  AV  follows  Rhem. 
'  he  besought  him  much.'  So  Cranmer  has  'very 
instantly'  in  Works,  i.  77,  'which  prior  and  his 
brethren  .  .  .  have  desired  me  very  instantly  to 
be  a  mediator  for  them  to  your  Most  Noble 
Majesty'  ;  and  Melvill,  Diary,  171,  'In  the  mean 
tyme,  the  Erles  of  Angus  and  Mar,  lyand  at  New- 
castell,  wryttes  for  me  ans,  and  the  second  tyme 
verie  instantlie,  to  com  and  pretche  the  ^'{^ord 
unto  thani  for  ther  comfort.'  The  Rhem.  NT 
uses  '  instance '  in  the  same  sense  in  Eph  6'" 
'  watching  in  al  instance  and  supplication.' 
Shakespeare  has  botli  adj.  and  adv.  frequently, 
but  always  with  reference  to  time. 

J.  Hastings. 

INSTRUMENT.— In  the  current  sen.se  of  the 
means  of  accomplishinq  anything  '  instrument ' 
frequently  occurs  in  O't,  chiefly  as  tr.  of  keli.  In 
NT  it  is  found  but  twice,  both  in  Ro  6'^  and  in  the 
same  sense,  '  Neither  yield  ye  your  members  as 
instruments  of  unrighteousness  unto  sin :  but 
yield  j'ourselves  unto  God,  as  those  that  are 
alive  from  the  dead,  and  your  members  as  in- 
struments of  righteousness  unto  God.'  Tlio  Gr. 
is  Sn-Xa,  the  ordinary  word  for  '  weapons'  (as  AVm 
and  RVni),  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  in  NT  it 


ever  means  'instruments.'  Besides,  the  military 
metaphor  was  more  natural  to  St.  Paul,  and  it 
reappears  in  v."''^  '  the  wages  ('  your  pay  as  soldiers ' 
— Sanday)  of  sin  is  death.'  Tlien  the  meaning  is 
as  Lightfoot  expresses  it  [Notes  on  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul),  '  Sin  is  regarded  as  a  sovereign  who  de- 
mands the  military  service  of  subiects,  levies  their 
quota  of  arms,  and  gives  them  their  soldiers'  pay 
of  death.'  Moule  liits  happily  on  '  implements,' 
which  is  capable  of  either  interpretation,  but  he 
also  regards  the  metaphor  as  a  military  one. 

In  To  7"  and  1  Mac  13*-'  '  instrument '  has  the 
legal  sense  of  a  '  deed.'  The  Gr.  is  general, 
(rvyypafjyq,  a  document. 

For  Instruments  of  Music  see  Music. 

.J.  Hastings. 

INTELLIGENCE.— Dn  11»>  '  He  shall  even  re- 
turn, and  have  intelligence  with  them  that  forsake 
the  holy  covenant.'  The  meaning  is  more  than 
mutual  understanding,  it  is  '  communication,' 
'  intercourse.'  So  Knox,  Hist.  186,  '  The  Queene 
did  grievously  complaine,  that  we  had  intelligence 
with  England  '  ;  and  Drayton,  Pierce  Gaveston — 

'  From  whence  I  found  a  secret  means,  to  have 
Intelligence  with  my  kind  lord  the  king.' 

The  Heb.,  however  (h]i  pn),  means  simply  'rive 
heed  to ' ;  RV  '  have  regard  unto. '  The  Eng. 
word  occurs  also  in  2  Mac  3*  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  '  information,'  which  is  the  word  preferred 
by  RV.  J.  Hastings, 

INTEMPERANCE See  Drunkenness. 

INTEND,  INTENT.  — To  intend  is  used  by 
Spenser  in  the  lit.  sense  of  the  Lat.  intendere, 
to  stretch  out :  FQ  I.  xi.  38 — 

'  Tlie  same  advancing  high  above  his  head, 
With  sharpe  intended  sting  so  rude  him  smot, 
That  to  the  earth  him  drove,  as  stricken  dead.' 

But  in  AV  it  is  used  only  in  the  sense  of  directing 
the  will  to  an  object.  This  is  sometimes  no  more 
than  the  formation  of  a  design,  as  in  modern  use. 
So  Ac  5**  20'^  {fiiWu).  But  sometimes  it  is  the 
determination  of  the  will,  a  fixed  resolve,  as  Ac 
5-8  12^  (^o()Xo/iat),  Lk  14^  (i9eXw).  Cf.  Gal  V  Tind, 
'ther  be  some  whicli  trouble  you,  and  intende 
to  pervert  the  gospell  of  Christ '  (^eXovres  fiera- 
ffTpi\f/a.i).  The  Avord  is  even  used  in  the  sense  of 
pursuing  a  resolution  (as  distinguished  from  merely 
forming  it).  Thus  in  Jos  22*^  it  is  said  that  after 
an  explanation  from  the  eastern  tribes  '  the 
children  of  Israel  blessed  God,  and  did  not  in- 
tend to  go  up  against  them  in  battle,'  where  the 
meaning  of  AV  is  no  doubt  as  explained  by  Davies 
[Bible  English,  194),  that  they  had  intended  in  our 
sense  of  the  word  but  no  longer  prosecuted  the 
design.  Cf.  Latimer,  Sermons,  i.  342,  '  The  devil 
sleepeth  not ;  he  ever  intendeth  to  withdraw  us 
from  prayer ' ;  Knox,  Works,  iii.  297,  '  Howe  these 
my  wordes  at  that  tyme  pleased  men,  the  crymes 
and  action  intended  agaynste  me  dyd  declare ' ; 
and  Chapman,  Homer's  Iliads,  viii.  80 — 

'  stay,  let  us  both  intend 
To  drive  this  cruel  enemy  from  our  dear  aged  friend.' 

This  verb  is  now  rarely  used  with  a  direct 
object.  In  AV  we  find  Ps  21"  '  For  they  in- 
tended evil  against  thee'  (laj  'they  stretched'; 
Perowne,  either  '  they  have  spread  against  thee 
evil,'  like  a  net,  Lat.  tendere  in^sidias ;  or  '  they 
have  bent  against  thee,'  etc.,  like  a  bow,  Lat. 
tendere  arcum  ;  Del.  '  cause  evil  to  impend  over 
thee,'  so  Cheyne  ;  Wellh.-Furness,  'When  they 
revolve  evil  against  thee '  ;  Kin^,  '  Though  they 
plotted  evil  against  thee ')  ;  Ad.  Est  13*  (urareu- 
dvvu)  •  2  Mac  14'  '  being  .  .  .  asked  how  the  Jews 
stood  affected  and  what  they  intended '  (iv  rlvi 
5iaW<r«  Kal  ^ovXrj  KadeffrrjKav,  IIV  '  what  they  pur- 
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'  posed') ;  and  14*  '  even  for  that  I  intend  the  good 
of  mine  own  countrymen'  (roJ  rwr  idiuif  roXtTdy 
<rrox<Krift^os,  RV  '  I  have  regard  also  to  mine  own 
fellow -citizens  ').  So  Knox,  Hist.  25,  '  And  thus 
did  those  cniell  beasts  intend  nothing  but  murther 
in  :dl  the  quarters  of  this  Realme.' 

Intent  is  always  purpose,  intention,  as  in  Tin- 
dale,  Expositums,'^.  96  (on  Mt  6"-i«),  '  But  and  if 
thou  think  that  God  delighteth  in  the  work  for 
the  M'ork  itself,  the  true  intent  away,  and  in  thy 
pain  for  thy  pain  itself,  thou  art  as  far  out  of  the 
way  as  from  neaven  to  the  earth ' ;  and  p.  147  (on 
1  J'n  P),  '  To  bring  unto  the  fellowship  of  God  and 
Christ,  is  the  final  intent  of  all  the  scripture.' 
So  Jer  44^  Gov.  '  Purposely  have  ye  set  up  youre 
owne  good  meanynges,  and  hastely  have  ye  ful- 
filled youre  owne  intente '  ;  and  Knox,  Hist.  149, 
'  They  were  minded  to  keep  no  point  of  the  pro- 
mise longer  than  they  had  obtained  their  intent.' 
The  phrase  in  AV  is  usually  '  to  the  intent  that,' 
but  the  plural  occurs  JeV  3<P*  'until  he  have 
performed  the  intents  of  his  heart '  (ia^  rmm) ; 
He  4^  '  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
the  heart'  (r/xrtrij  .  .  .  ivvoiCbv  KapSiat).  Fuller 
says  of  the  Crusaders  (Holy  Warre,  I.  xii.  p.  18), 
'  We  must  in  charitie  allow  that  many  of  them 
were  truly  zealous,  and  went  with  pious  intents ' ; 
and  on  p.  243  (v.  9),  '  Farre  be  it  from  us  to  con- 
demn all  their  works  to  be  drosse,  because  debased 
and  alloyed  with  superstitious  intents.' 

J.  Hastings. 

INTERCESSION. -See  Prayer. 

INTERMEDDLE  (from  Old  Fr.  entre  among  and 
medler  to  mix)  meant  formerly  either  literally  to 
mix,  as  Malory,  Morte  Darthur,  xvTi.  15,  '  Right 
so  entered  he  into  the  chamber,  and  came  toward 
the  table  of  silver ;  and  when  he  came  nigh  he 
felt  a  breath  that  him  thought  it  was  inter- 
meddled with  fire '  ;  and  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  L  572, 
'  He  hath  intermedled  in  his  historic  certaine 
things  contrary  to  the  tnieth '  ;  or  else  figura- 
tively to  have  to  do  with,  take  an  interest  in,  which 
is  the  meaning  in  AV.  It  occurs  twice,  Pr  14^" 
'  The  heart  knoweth  his  own  bitterness  ;  and  a 
stranger  doth  not  intermeddle  wiih  his  joy' 
(^T^O!,  takes  part  in,  shares,  not  necessarily 
interferes  in  ;  LXX  eriuiyvvrau  ;  Vulg.  '  mis- 
cebitur  ') ;  and  18^  '  Through  desire  a  man,  having 
separated  himself,  seeketh  and  intermeddleth  with 
all  wisdom'  (>^|-!  .i;?^a-Vr3,  RV  '  rageth  against 
all  sound  wisdom,'  RVm  '  quarrelleth  with '  ; 
Del.  '  Against  all  that  is  beneficial  he  showeth 
his  teeth '  ;  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  '  bursts  out  in  strife 
against.'  AV  misunderstands  the  meaning,  and 
takes  the  verb  in  a  good  sense,  '  have  to  do  with,' 
'  take  an  interest  in,"  after  the  tr.  of  the  G^en. 
Bible,  '  For  the  desire  thereof  he  wU  separate 
him  self  to  seke  it,  and  occupie  him  self  in  all 
wisdome,'  with  its  margin,  '  Bie  that  loveth  ■n'is- 
dome,  ^\'il  separate  him  self  from  all  impediments, 
and  give  him  self  wholly  to  seke  it '). 

J.  H.\STIN'GS. 

INTERMEDIATE  STATE.— See  Esch.\tology. 

INTERPRETATION.— This  subst.  and  its  verb 
are  used  in  Scripture  in  a  variety  of  senses. 

1.  Of  dreams  {"n^  'interpret,'  j-Tits  'interpreta- 
tion'); the  dreams  of  the  chief  butler  and  the 
chief  baker,  Gn  40*-  »•  ^  >«•  is-  ^41"-  ^^  ^  ;  Pharaoh's 
dream,  41*-  ^^ ;  Gideon's  dream,  Jg  7^'  (where  the 
word  for  '  interpretation '  is  the  5x.  Xey.  ■cb',  lit. 
'  breaking  up,'  i.e.  '  solution ').  In  Dn  occur  the 
Aramaic  forms  t?5  (verb)  'interpret'  (Qal  in  Dn 
5^*,  Pael ptcp.  tb'vS  5^),  and  "^rf  (noun)  'interpreta- 
tion ' ;  used  of  the  dreams  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dn  2**-  4«),  of  Daniel  himself  (V^) ;  cf.  the  use  of 
the  same  word  for  the  interpretation  to  Belshazzar 


of  the  writing  on  the  wall  (5^'-).  and  the  similar 
use  of  T?9  in  £c  8'  (only). 

Dreams  being  r^arded  as  vehicles  of  divine 
communication  and  frequently  as  portending 
future  events,  it  became  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance to  discover  their  interpretation.  This  function 
was  discharged  at  the  court  of  Egj-pt  by  the  c-?o"?i3 
*  sacred  scribes'  (Gn  41* ;  cf.  the  complaint  of  t*he 
butler  and  the  baker,  while  in  prison,  *  We  have 
dreamed  a  dream,  and  there  is  none  that  can 
interpret  it,'  40*).  With  the  reply  of  Joseph  (ib.), 
'  Do  not  interpretations  belong  to  God  ? '  compare 
the  statement  of  Herodotus  (ii.  83)  regarding  the 
Egyptian  opinion,  'Iwdptlrrup  ftir  o>'/S€pI  wpoffKiercu  ^ 
T^KTy,  TUP  S^  6eQp  fier(^erepoi<ri.  The  'wise  men* 
and  '  Chaldaeans '  (the  latter  by  a  late  conception) 
have  similar  functions  attributed  to  them,  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  at  the  court  of  Babylon. 

2.  Of  interpreting  a  foreign  language.  Egyp- 
tian being,  of  course,  the  language  of  the  court,  the 
conversation  between  Joseph  and  his  brethren  was 
carried  on  by  the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  who 
was  probably  always  expected  to  be  in  attendance 
at  court  (Gn  42^  f""^^  with  art.  *  the  interpreter'). 
The  interpreter  being  between  (opS'S  ib.)  the  two 
parties,  f  V?  can  be  used  as  =  'amba^ador '  (2  Ch  32?^) 
or  '  mediator '  ( Is  43'^,  of  prophets  standing  between 
J"  and  Israel ;  Job  33-^,  of  an  angel  as  interpreting 
to  man  God's  pro\-idential  treatment  of  him  and 
what  is  right  for  him  to  do  [Davidson],  probably 
also  as  interceding  for  man  to  God  [Dillmann, 
Siegfried-Stade]).  f^n  and  its  derivatives  (cf. 
."^'Tw  in  Hab  2®,  'taunt-song')  have  always  the 
sense  of  deriding  or  taunting  except  in  the  four 
above-cited  passages,  Gn  42^,  2  Ch  32»i,  Is  43^, 
Job  33^  (contrast  16»),  and  in  Pr  l®  where  .-7-^9 
(LXX  ffKOTetvds  X6701)  probably  means  '  a  dark 
saying'  (RV  'a  figure')  rather  than  'interpreta- 
tion '  (AV,  RVm). 

In  Ezr  4^  the  passive  ptcp.  cpr^  is  used  of  a 
translation  from  Persian  into  Aramaic.  From 
this  root  comes  the  well-known  word  Targum 
('paraphrase')  as  well  as  the  designation  metur- 
geman  applied  to  the  official  in  the  synagogue, 
who  was  required  to  translate  the  Hebrew  (which 
was  read  to,  but  no  longer  understood  by,  the 
people)  into  the  Aramaic  vernacular.  Latterly,  in 
addition  to  translating  the  sacred  text,  the  metttr- 
geman  was  wont  to  add  all  manner  of  Haggada  to 
it  (W.  R.  Smith,  OTJC^  36,  64 n.,  154). 

In  NT  we  have  the  familiar  phrase  '  which  is, 
being  interpreted,'  etc.  (fieOepfiTipevofievos,  &  ipu-Tf- 
pevrrai,  diepfnjvevofievos,  6  /tc^ep.uijj'eikTcu), where  a  Heb. 
or  Aram,  expression  is  rendered  into  Greek  (Mt  1**, 
Mk  5«  15"  ^,  Jn  1**-  *^  etc.  Ac  9^6  13*),  a  symbolical 
force  being  also  sometimes  discovert  in  it  ( Jn  1** 
9S  Ac  4»  He  7*). 

Although  it  scarcely  falls  within  the  scope  of 
the  present  article,  tfce  reference  of  Papias  {ap. 
Eusebius,  HE  iii.  39)  to  St.  Mark  as  the  'inter- 
preter' {epfiTjpevHis)  of  St.  Peter  may  be  mentioned 
(see  Mark).  Link  {SK,  1896,  Heft  iii.  p.  405  ff. ; 
cf.  Expos.  Times,  Aug.  1896,  p.  496)  contends 
strongly  that  '  interpreter '  here  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  its  strictly  literal  sense,  implying  that 
the  Apostle  Peter,  in  his  missionary  journeys 
among  the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora,  availed  himself 
of  St.  ilark's  services  to  render  Aramaic  into 
Greek. 

3.  Of  interpreting  the  utterances  of  those  who 
spoke  with  tongues.  This  was  a  'gift'  (xipurfui) 
which  might  or  might  not  belong  to  the  speaker 
with  tongues  himself  (1  Co  12i»-*'  145- is- as- »• «). 
See  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  428^  and  Tokgtjes  (Gift 

OF). 

4.  Considerable  uncertainty  attaches  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  '  interpretation '  in  2  P  I** 
{ytPuffKOPrei   ori    ratra   rptxpTjreia    "ypaiprp    Idias    ert- 
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Xvffeui  06  yivfrai,  '  knowing  that  no  prophecy  of 
Scripture  is  of  private  interpretation ' ;  of.  the 
use  of  imXOeiv  in  Mk  4"  unci  Ac  1^).  All  the 
varieties  of  explanation  may  be  grouped  under 
two  heads,  according  as  the  '  interpretation '  is 
(a)  ours  or  (b)  the  prophet's  own.  Both  the  context 
and  the  very  similar  language  of  Philo  {Quis  rcr. 
div.  luvr.  p.  52)  plead  in  favour  of  the  second 
explanation.  Grimm,  indeed  {Clavis,  s.  yiyvofMi), 
supports  the  first,  taking  the  meaning  to  be  that 
no  one  can  by  his  own  mental  powers  explain  the 
prophecies  or  the  OT,  but  that  ho  requires  the  aid 
of  the  same  spirit  which  originally  called  forth 
their  utterance.  But  this  true  conception  seems 
hardly  in  place  here.  See  further  Altord,  arf /oc, 
and  Farrar  (Early  Days  &f  Christianity,  119  n.), 
who  takes  the  meaning  to  be  that '  the  prophets  did 
not  s[)eak  by  spontaneous  knowledge  and  spoke 
more  than  they  could  themselves  interpret  .  .  . 
If  this  utterance  is  not  his  own,  his  interpretation 
may  also  well  be  inadequate  (cf.  1  P  P""'-).' 

Vor  interpretation  of  prophecy  see  PROPHECY. 

The  history  of  the  various  schemes,  Jewish  and 
Christian,  for  interpreting  Scripture,  the  supposed 
double  sense,  the  allegorizing  method  once  so 
much  in  vogue,  etc.,  lie  outside  the  scope  of  this 
article.  For  details,  the  reader  must  refer  to  Avorks 
on  Rabbinic.il  Theology  and  on  Hermeneutics. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

INTREAT,  ENTREAT.— In  the  edd.  of  AV  since 
1760  'entreat'  has  the  meaning  of  'deal  with,' 
'handle'  (mod.  'treat'),  and  'intreat'  of  'beg,' 
'pray.'  But  they  are  different  spellinffs  of  the 
same  verb  (fr.  Lat.  in-tractare,  througli  Fr.  en- 
traiter),  and  in  1611  the  spelling  was  indifferently 
'  entreat'  or  '  intreat.' 

In  the  sense  of  treat,  'entreat'  occurs  in  AV  1611  eleven 
times,  '  intreat '  twelve  times  ;  in  the  sense  of  pray,  '  entreat ' 
occurs  eleven  times,  '  intreat'  twenty-eight  times.  In  Job  1916 
we  find  '  I  intrcated  him  with  my  mouth,'  but  in  the  next  verse 
'  I  entreated  for  the  children's  sake.'  Again  in  Jer  1511  we  road, 
'  I  will  cause  the  enemie  to  intreat  thee  well  in  the  time  of  evill,' 
while  the  marg.  has  '  Or,  I  will  entreat  the  enemie  for  thee.' 
The  subst.  is  found  once  'intreaty'  (Pr  1823),  once  'entreaty' 
(2  Co  8*),  both  meaning  '  petition.'      ' 

1.  To  entreat  is  simply  to  'deal  with,'  'handle,' 
any  person  or  thing,  as  Hos  6*  Gov.,  '  O  Epliraim, 
Avhat  shal  I  do  unto  the?  O  luda,  how  shall  I 
intreate  the  ? '  More,  C/^opm  (Lumby's  ed.  p.  69), 
'  Ther  com  yearly  to  Amaurote  out  of  every  cytie 
iii.  old  men  wyse  and  well  experienced,  tnere  to 
entreate  and  debate,  of  the  common  matters  of  the 
land.'  But  in  AV  the  word  is  used  in  this  sense  only 
with  anadv.,  'well,"evil,"spitefully,"shamefully,' 
and  once  in  a  good  sense,  '  courteously,'  Ac  27^ 

2.  To  intreat  is  to  '  beseech  '  ;  but  in  older  Eng. 
the  w  ord  had  also  the  meaning  of  '  beseech  success- 
fully,' 'persuade.'  Thus  Shaks.  As  You  Like  It, 
I.  ii.  1.35,  '  since  the  youth  will  not  be  entreated, 
his  own  peril  on  his  forwardness.'  In  this  sense 
'  intreat '  is  evidentW  used  in  AV,  as  Gn  25'"  '  And 
Isaac  in  treated  the  LORD  for  his  wife  .  .  .  and  the 
Lord  was  intreated  of  him.'  So  2  S  21"  24-«,  1  Ch 
5^,  2  Ch  33'=*- 1»,  Ezr  S'^,  Is  W-K  The  Heb.  is  al- 
ways the  reflex.  (Niph.)  of  in];;,  'dthnr  (as  Gn  25-^ 
i*?  in:;'!),  which  in  Arabic  is  '  to  slaughter  or  sacri- 
fice' (Lane,  see  also  Buhl  «.?>.,  and  esp.  We.),  but 
in  Heb.  is  used  with  tlie  more  general  sense  of 
'  supplicate '  in  the  reflex.  '  to  let  oneself  be 
supplicated,'  '  be  persuaded,'  so  that  '  be  intreated  ' 
was  an  exceedingly  happy  rendering.  In  Ja  3'^, 
'  easy  to  be  intreated '  (eiiirei.d-f)s,  not  elsewhere  in 
NT),  the  meaning  is  the  same.  The  tr.  is  Tin- 
dale's  ;  Wye.  has  '  able  to  be  counceilid,'  Rhem. 
'suasible.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

INWARD,  INWARDS.— Inward  means:  1.  To- 
wards  the  inside,  as  2^5"'  And  David  built 
round  about  from  Millo  and  inward  '  (nti;?) ;  2  Ch 


3"  '  The  wings  of  these  cherubiins  spread  them- 
selves forth  twenty  cubits  :  and  they  stood  on 
their  feet,  and  their  faces  were  inward '  (n;?'? ; 
liV  [as  AVm]  '  toward  the  house,'  RVm  '  in- 
ward ') ;  Ezk  40^  '  the  porch  of  the  gate  was 
inward  '  (n:???,  RV  '  toward  tiie  house ').  2.  As 
an  adj.  inward  has  two  meanings:  (1)  Interior, 
as  in  Bacon,  Essays,  'Of  Building,'  p.  184,  'Be- 
yond this  Court  let  there  be  an  Inward  Court, 
of  the  same  Square  and  Height ' ;  Bunyan,  Holy 
War,  p.  133,  '  The  Gaoler,  trierefore,  having  re- 
ceived such  a  charge,  put  them  all  in  the  inward 
prison ' ;  and  Shaks.  Cymb.  III.  iv.  6— 

'  Wherefore  breaks  that  sigh 
From  the  inward  of  thee  ? ' 

The  Heb.  kerebh,  a  subst.  of  frequent  occurrence 
and  variously  translated  (but  of  which  the  general 
meaning  is  well  seen  in  Ps  103'  "Slp'Vj  '  all  that 
is  within  me '),  is  rendered  by  '  inward  part '  or 
'  parts  '  in  Ps  .59,  Is  16",  Jer  31^  (see  also  Gn  41" 
AVm)  ;  and  by  'inward  thought'  in  Ps  49"  64«, 
where  the  meaning  is  almost  '  secret,'  as  in  Bacon, 
Advancement  0/ Learn.  II.  xxiii.  48,  'The  govern- 
ment of  the  soul  in  moving  the  body  is  inward 
and  profound.'  '  Inward  parts'  is  the  tr"  also  of 
tuhoth  (parts  covered)  in  Job  38*"^  (but  see  David- 
son and  RVm),  Ps  51®  ;  and  of  hddArim  (chambers) 
in  Pr20-"-^,  RV  'innermost  parts.'  Inward  has 
the  same  meaning  of  '  interior '  in  2  Mac  3^"  '  the 
changing  of  his  colour  declared  tlie  inward  agony 
of  his  mind '  (Gr.  simply  dyuula,  RV  '  distress '). 
And  in  NT  there  occurs  '  the  inward  man,'  Ro  7'", 
2  Co  4'*  (6  iffw  dvOpuiros),  i.e.  the  conscience  or 
reason,  as  opposed  to  the  body  (6  i^u  dvOpuiros, 
2  Co  4'* ;  see  INNER  Man),  a  phrase  used  also  by 
Shaks.  in  Hamlet,  II.  ii.  6 — 

'  Something  have  you  heard 
Of  Hamlet's  transformation  ;  80  I  call  it. 
Since  not  the  exterior  nor  the  inward  man 
Resembles  that  it  was.' 

And  Pericles,  il.  ii.  57 — 

'  Opinion's  but  a  fool,  that  makes  us  scan 
The  outward  habit  by  the  inward  man.' 

We  also  find  in  2  Co  7'^  the  phrase  '  inward  aflec- 
tion '  as  the  tr"  of  <r7rX(i7x»'a,  a  tr"  whioii  comes 
from  Tindale,  and  is  accepted  by  all  the  Eng.  VSS 
except  Rhem.  'bowels.'  Wye.  1380  has  'en- 
traylis,'  1388  '  inwardnesse.'  (2)  But  the  adj. 
'  inward '  means  intimate  in  Job  19'*  '  All  my 
inward  friends  abhorred  me '  (nio  'OD"'?^,  lit.  as 
RVm  '  all  the  men  of  my  council ').  Davidson 
calls  the  AV  tr"  '  a  fine  expression,'  and  adds, 
'  the  reference  is  to  such  as  his  three  friends,  men 
whose  high  converse  and  fellowsliip  seemed  to  Job, 
as  a  thoughtful  godly  man,  something  almost 
better  than  relationship,  Ps  55'*.'  Fuller  uses 
the  word  in  the  same  sense  in  Holy  Warre,  ii.  37 
(p.  92),  '  the  Caliph  himself  .  .  .  having  few  of  his 
most  inward  eunuchs  about  him '  ;  and  Evelyn, 
Diary,  July  22,  1674,  '  He  was  ...  so  inward 
with  my  Lord  Obrien  that,  after  a  few  moneths 
of  that  gentleman's  death,  he  married  his  widow  ' ; 
and  Shaks.  has  it  not  only  as  an  adj.  Rich.  III. 
III.  iv.  8,  'W^ho  is  most  inward  with  the  noble 
duke?'  but  also  as  a  subst..  Mens,  for  Meas.  III. 
ii.  I.'i8,  '  I  was  an  inward  of  his.' 

Inwards  never  occurs  in  AV  or  RV  as  an  adv., 
but  always  as  a  subst.,  and  the  tr"  of  kerebh, 
bowels.  See  next  article  and  Sacrifice.  In 
Shaks.  //  Henry  IV.  iv.  iii.  115,  it  ia  used 
generally  of  the  inner  parts  of  the  Ijody,  'The 
second  property  of  your  excellent  sherris  is,  the 
warming  of  the  blood  ;  which,  before  cold  and 
settled,  left  the  liver  white  and  pale,  which  is  the 
badge  of  i)usillanimity  and  cowardice  ;  but  the 
sherris  warms  it,  and  makes  it  course  from  the 
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inwards  to  the   parts   extreme '  ;   but  more   par- 
ticularly of  the  bowels,  in  Othello,  II.  i.  3o6 — 

'  The  thought  whereof 
Doth  like  a  poisonous  mineral  gnaw  my  inwards.' 

J.  Hastixgs. 
INWARDS,  INWARD  PARTS.  —  '  Inwards,'  re- 
presenting Tj;;,  is  repeatedly  used  in  AV  of 
Ex  and  Lv  as  equivalent  to  '  entrails. '  '  In- 
ward parts'  is  used  in  a  much  wider  application 
throughout  the  OT,  and  represents  not  only  3"jb 
of  the  original,  but  several  other  words,  as  eye, 
r-rrr,  jr^—:"",  and  z'2.  The  phrase  is  used  in  two 
broadly  distinct  applications — (1)  in  the  literal  or 
corporeal,  (2)  in  the  tropical  or  psychical. 

1.  Examples  of  the  literal  sense  are  Gn  41^, 
where  '  eaten  them  up '  is  rendered  in  AVm  '  come 
to  the  inward  parts'  (.-uf-iirSK) ;  IK  17-',  where 
'  let  the  child's  soul  come  to  him  again '  is  on  the 
margin  '  into  his  inward  parts '  {i2^p"9s). 

2.  Examples  of  the  tropical  application  for  the 
'  inward  '  or  '  hidden '  in  character  contrasted  with 
the  '  outward '  or  '  manifest '  are  Ps  5'  62*  (Heb.  '), 
mouth  or  outward  expression  (n?)  contrasted  with 
thoughts  (2-T^) ;  Ps  64*  (Heb.  "),  where  2-15  and  sS  are 

fut  for  the  concealed  elements  of  character.  In 
s  16"  both  cy?  and  z-rp_  are  used  metaphorically  of 
the  divine  compassions.  In  Jer  31^  z~!p^  and  aS  are 
used  of  the  inward  nature  of  man  as  the  seat  of  a 
di^-ine  renewal. 

Several  familiar  examples  of  the  phrase  for  the 
'  secrets  of  the  human  soul '  threaten  to  disappear 
from  our  Bibles  under  the  effect  of  modem 
alterations  in  reading  and  rendering,  e.g.  Ps  49" 
'Their  inward  thought  is  that  their  houses,'  etc., 
by  the  transposition  of  two  letters  {zrri;:  for  crip), 
becomes  '  Their  graves  are  their  houses,'  a  rea«img 
supported  by  Sept.  Pesh.  Targ.  and  adopted  by 
most  modem  scholars  (RVm) ;  Job  38*^,  where  nina 
'  inward  parts '  can  be  rendered  '  dark  clouds,'  and 
the  parallel  word  for  '  mind,'  '  meteors '  (see  RVm) ; 
Ps 51* (Heb.*),  where  Wellhausen  (following  Hitzig) 
holds  that  the  consonants  r"nr2  represent,  not  the 
noun  nins  and  preposition  5,  but  a  derivative  of  the 
verb  nr:2,  and  accordingly  renders  '  Faith  and  trust, 
it  is  these  Thou  lovest  ('Psalms'  in  Polychrome 
Bible,  Loud.  1898).  See,  further,  Cheyne  in  Ex- 
positor, Aug.  1898,  p.  83  S. 

In  the  NT  the  phrase,  represented  by  rb  tawOev, 
is  used  only  in  Mt  7'^  and  Lk  11^  in  the  unfavour- 
able sense  for  inward  wickedness.  The  other  u.se 
of  inner  or  inward  man  in  relation  to  the  renewed 
nature  is  almost  wholly  Pauline.    See  IxxER  Max. 

J.  Laidlaw. 

lOB  (2v,  AV  Job).— The  third  son  of  Issachar, 
Gn  46"^.  Job  (2V)  appears  to  be  a  textual  error  for 
Jashuh  (2?»;)  of  the  parallel  passages  Nu  26^,  1  Ch 
7',  which  is  read  by  Sam.  Pent,  and  Pesh.  even 
in  Gn,  and  is  supported  by  LXX  'laaoir<f>,  Luc. 
'laaov^.     So  DiUmann,  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.,  etc. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

IPHDEIAH  (.-r^?:  'J"  redeems').— A  Benjamite 
chief,  1  Ch  8^.    See  Genealogy. 

IPHTAH  ("?:,  AV  Jiphtah).— A  town  in  the 
Shephelah  of  Judah,  Jos  15*.     The  name  has  not 

been  recovered. 

IPHTAH-EL  (Vrng?!,  AV  Jiphtah-el).— A  ra>Tne 
(K:i)  N.W.  of  Hannathon,  on  the  north  border  of 
Zebulun,  Jos  19'*-  '^.  The  situation  of  Dabbe-SHETh 
(v.")  seems  to  show  that  the  great  ravine,  called 
Wady  el-Kum,  'vaUev  of  the  horn,'  west  of  Kcfr 
'Andn,  is  intended.  The  word  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  name  Jefdt  {i.e.  Jotapata  of  Jos.  Wars, 
iii.  7),  with  which  it  has  been  wrongly  compared 
(e.g.  by  Robinson,  BBP  iii.  p.  107). 

C.  R.  COXDER. 


IR  (Tj?,  A  'iipd,  B  'Pawfi),  1  Ch  7".— Shuppim  and 
Huppim  are  mentioned  as  the  sons  of  Ir  (called  in 
y.'  Iri)  in  a  list  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin. 

IRA  (»n'y,  Etpai,  Ira). — 1.  A  Jairite,  i.e.  of  Jair, 
a  family  of  Gilead  (Nu  32"  etc.).  He  is  descrilied 
as  *  priest  unto  David  '  (cf.  2  S  8^,  where  David's 
sons  are  also  called  '  priests ' ;  Driver,  Sam.  pp.  219 
and  293  f. ),  and  associated  with  Zadok  and  Abia- 
thar  (2  S  20").  It  may  be  noted  in  this  connexion 
(a)  that  in  the  list  of  court  officials  given  in  2S  S'"- 
(from  which  this  notice  [2  S  20^]  appears  to  be 
repeated,  cf.  Budde,  Bichter  u.  Samuel,  p.  254)  no 
mention  is  made  of  Ira,  (6)  that  his  name  is  also 
al^ent  from  the  list  in  1  Ch  18"''  (which,  however, 
is  simply  transcribed  from  2  S  8) ;  in  both  these 
passages  a  statement  as  to  the  office  of  David's 
sons  is  substituted  (?),  and  (c)  that  the  difficulty 
attaching  to  the  word  '  priest '  in  this  passage, 
whether  it  be  applied  to  Ira  or  to  the  sons  of 
David  (in  1  Ch  18  '  priests '  is  changed  to  '  chiefs 
about  the  king,'  ^^n  t^  cprinrt),  admits  of  solu- 
tion if  the  passage  is  assigned  to  a  late  date 
(although,  of  course,  it  mav  be  plausibly  urged 
on  the  other  hand  that  the  freer  use  of  the 
word  '  priests '  is  an  evidence  of  antiquity).  Ad- 
ditional confirmation  is  thus  given  to  Bndde's 
theory  that  2  S  2»>^-*  were  repeated  (with  varia- 
tions) from  2  S  8'*'-  by  a  later  redactor,  who 
wished  to  include  the  genuinely  old  section  2  S 
9^-20^  and  took  this  means  of  connecting  the 
chapters  added  with  what  preceded  (see  Samuel, 
Books  of).  Nothing  further  is  known  of  this 
Ira,  unless,  following  the  reading  of  the  Pe-shitta 

(J-»t»j  ^^iDj='of  Jattir,'  i.e.  isin  for  ix;ri  the 
Jairites,  Luc.  6  'Udip),  we  adopt  the  somewhat 
hazardous  conjecture  (Then.  Klost.)  that  he  is 
identical  with  2.  Ira  the  Ithrite  ('th'^),  one  of 
David's  heroes  (2  S  2338= 1  Ch  11*>).  Most  probably 
Then,  and  Klost.  are  right  in  pointing  the  text 
diffierently  {"^R'n  for  '-'.-rrr,  see  Ithrite,  The),  and 
treating  Ira  as  a  native  of  Jattir  in  the  hill-country 
of  Judah  (cf.  1  S  3t)=").  3.  (2  S  23-»,  B  Efpas.  A  'Ipaj ; 
1  Ch  11*8  ^Q^' .  1  Ch  27»,  B  'OSow'oj,  A  Eipd,  Hira) 
Another  of  David's  heroes,  son  of  Ikkesh  the  Teko- 
ite.  According  to  1  Ch  27*  he  was  captain  of  the 
temple  guard  for  the  sixth  monthly  course. 

J.  F.  Stexxixg. 
IRAD  (-n-p,  LXX  TtuWa).— Son  of  Enoch  and 
grandson  of  Cain  (Gn  4**).  The  name  perhaps 
means  'fugitive'  (Budde,  'strong,'  'increasing,' 
following  the  Arabic  'arada,  which,  used  of  plants, 
— '  come  forth  and  become  tall '  or  '  come  forth  hard 
and  erect '  [Lane,  1997  f.]),  and  may  be  a  transforma- 
tion of  TT  (Gn  5'^'-  =  1  Ch  1*).  See  Dillmann  and 
Spurrell  on  Gn  4'*,  and  Budde,  Urgesehiehte,  123  ff. 

IRAM  (trry).— A  'duke '  (--'Vx)  of  Edom,  Gn  36*= 
1  Ch  1**.  The  precise  connotation  of  the  name  in 
this  '  geographico-statistical  list '  (Dillm. )  is  un- 
known. The  LXX  has  in  Gn  A  Za^<.;e«,  jf>E  Za0«cM', 
iu  1  Ch  B  Zaqxjely,  A  'Hpd/i. 

IR-HA-HERES  [cnr.n  t?).— Li  Is  19'«  the  name 
to  be  given  to  one  of  the  'five  cities  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  that  speak  the  language  of  Canaan,  and 
swear  to  Jehovah  of  hosts ' ;  iu  AV,  RV, '  one  shall 
be  called  The  city  of  destruction.'  The  passage  is 
difficult ;  and  many  ditierent  views  have  been  held 
about  it,  especially  in  modem  times. 

(1}  The  ^lassoretic  reading  of  the  passage  (which 
is  supported  by  Aq.  Theod.  Pesh.)  is  that  given 
above  :  and  of  this  the  usually  accepted  interpreta- 
tion is  that  expressed  in  AV,  RV,  and  adopted  by 
Delitzsch  ;  the  name  'city  of  destroying'  —  or, 
more  exactly,  '  of  tearing  doum,'  the  verb  cirt 
being  used  properly  of  tearing  or  pulling  down 
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buildings,  cities,  altars,  etc.  (Ex  23-*,  1  K  18* 
1  S  14*^  Ezk  13'^  etc.) — is  suripused  to  be  chosen 
for  the  sake  of  a  punning  allusion  to  hcres  (o^n 
Job  9^*)  'sun,'  the  'city  of  the  sun'  being  a 
designation  which  might  nave  been  given  in  Heb- 
rew to  On,  tlie  Ileliopolis  of  the  Greeks,  a  city  a 
few  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  the  modern  Cairo,  in 
ancient  times  the  chief  centre  of  the  sun-worship 
in  Egypt,  and  full  of  obelisks  dedicated  to  the 
sun-god,  Ka.  The  meaning  of  the  passage,  then,  is 
that  the  place  which  has  hitherto  been  a  '  city  of 
the  sun '  will  in  tlie  future  be  called  the  '  city  of 
destroying,'  i.e.  a  city  which  has  devoted  itself  to 
destroying  the  temples  and  emblems  of  the  sun  ;  cf. 
the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (43'^),  where  it  is  said  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  that '  he  will  break  in  pieces  the 
pillars  (i.e.  obelisks)  of  Beth-shemesh  (the  'house, 
or  temple,  of  the  sun '),  that  is  in  the  land  of 
Egypt.  The  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  this  view,  that  it  requires  too  much  to  be 
supplied,  that  a-m  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and 
that  tlie  expression  ought  rather  to  mean  '  the 
destroyed  city,'  are  not  cogent :  the  name  is,  of 
course,  meant  allusively,  not  as  a  complete  defini- 
tion ;  there  are  many  other  M'ords  which  occur  but 
once  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  ;  t  and  the  sense  in  which 
the  '  destroying '  was  meant  would  be  determined 
by  the  context. 

(2)  Symm.  (ttoXis  i-jXlov),  Vulg.  (civitas  Soils),  the 
Talm.  (Mendhoth,  110"),  and  Saadyah  (10th  cent.), 
read  o"in  ('sun')  for  o-in  ('destruction'),  a  reading 
found  also  in  IG  Heb.  MSS.:}:  This  reading,  in 
spite  of  the  preference  expressed  for  it  by  Ges. 
(Th^.)  and  Kiehm  (EM.  ii.  552 f.),  cannot-  be 
deemed  probable, — at  least,  if  the  words  be  ac- 
cepted as  Isaiah's  :  if  it  be  adopted,  be  it  observed, 
the  expression  used  by  the  prophet  would  be,  not 
'  one  shall  be  the  city  of  the  sun '  (in  which  case,  no 
doubt,  his  words  could  be  understood  as  a  promise 
of  the  conversion  of  Heliopolis  to  the  worship  of 
Jeliovah),  but  '  one  shall  be  called  the  city  of  the 
sun,'  an  idiom  which,  according  to  usage  (cf.  I-*' 
43  93  6P''-«62^  Jer  19«,  Hos  P"),  always  implies  that 
the  words  following  denote  the  character  of  the 
place  or  person  mentioned ;  .and  it  would  be  very 
pointless  .0  say  that  one  of  the  converted  cities 
would  ''ear  the  character  of  a  sun-city. 

Ges.  {Comm.),  Ew.,  Knob.,  who  adopt  the  same  reading,  ex- 
plain it  from  the  Arab,  harasa,  '  the  guarded  or  protected  city' ; 
but  this  is  to  introduce  a  very  questionable  Arabism  into  the 
text  of  the  OT. 

(3)  The  LXX  has  ir6\ij  aaedeK,  i.e.  p'i^r\  Ty  'city 
of  righteousness'  (cf.  1-^  61'"').  This  Avoiild  yield  a 
fair,  though  not  a  specially  pertinent  sense :  it  is 
open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  an  alteration  ba.sed 
on  1^  (where  the  'righteousness'  is  in  pointed  con- 
trast to  the  unrighteousness  denounced  in  vv.^^"-^ 
etc.).  On  the  other  hand,  that  in  Egypt  the  text 
of  Is  19  was  treated  freely,  and  acconmiodated  to 
the  circumstances  of  a  later  age,  is  evident  from 
the  LXX  rendering  of  v.^,  where,  for  '  Blessed  be 
Egypt  my  people,'  they  substitute  '  Blessed  be  mi/ 
people  that  is  in  Egypt,'  with  manifest  reference  to 
the  Jews  settled  there  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies. 
See  further  (5). 

A  decision  on  the  passage  is  complicated  by  his- 
torical considerations.    The  high  priest  Onias  ill., 

•  And  in  the  pr.  names  D'ln  in  Jg  138,  gnp  n jpn  29,  oinn  nSv  15 
'ascent  of  Heres'  8'*;  14i»is  dub.,  see  Moore. 

t  The /or?'«  of  the  word  is  perfe<'tly  reifular  and  normal  :  cf. 
3"3^  a  lyinginxcail  (Job  38«>),  a^'p,  an  attending  (Is  21'0,  "JKIJ 
a  slaying  (Ob  »),  n^^  a  breaking,  j-in  a  killing,  ^^n  a  destruction 
(Mio  210),  -,:':  a  catch  (Pr  326),  etc.  ' 

t  The  present  text  of  the  Tar;;,  expresses  a  combination  of 
both  readings,  (1)  and  (2):  ainsS  KTnyi  ror  n'3  Kmp  'the 
city  Bcth-Shcmesh  [see  .Jer  43is,  cited  above],  which  is  destined 
to  be  destroyed '  (cited  in  the  Talm.  I.e.  without  the  last  clause : 
see  Levy,  NHWIJ  ii.  U2X 


after  his  deposition  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes, — or, 
according  to  other  statements,  his  son,  Onias  I  v.,* 
—  despairing  of  better  times  in  Judah,  sought 
refuge  in  Egypt  (c.  B.C.  170-160)  with  Ptolemy 
Philometor;  and  conceived  the  idea  of  building 
there  a  temple,  dedicated  to  Jehovah,  in  which 
the  ancient  rites  of  his  people  might  be  carried  on 
without  molestation,  and  which  might  form  a  re- 
ligious centre  at  least  for  the  Jews  settled  in 
Egypt.  Upon  his  application  to  Ptolemy,  the 
king  granted  the  disused  site  of  a  sanctuary  of 
Bubastis  at  Leontopolis,  in  the  '  nome,'  or  district, 
of  Heliopolis,  and  tnere  Onias  erected  his  temple.t 
In  support  of  his  plan  he  had  pointed  to  Is  19'"  and 
its  context,:}:  as  a  prediction  that  a  temple  to 
Jehovah  was  to  be  built  in  Egypt. §  These  facts 
have  been  supposed  to  have  a  bearing  upon  both 
the  reading  and  the  exegesis  of  the  passage  under 
consideration.  Certainly,  if  the  passage  be  Isaiah's, 
they  will  not  affect  either ;  in  that  case,  the  first 
view  given  above  is  the  only  one  which  can  be 
regarded  as  probable.  But  there  are  scholars  whom 
that  view  fails  to  satisfy ;  and,  without  going  so 
far  as  to  deny  Isaiah's  authorship  of  the  whole  of 
29i6|i8)-25^  it  must  be  granted  that  the  clause  in 
v.^8  'one  shall  be  called,'  etc.,  might  well  be  a  later 
addition  to  the  original  text  of  the  prophecy  :  the 
verse  would  not  read  incompletely  without  it,  nor 
does  it  add  anything  material  to  the  main  thought 
of  the  verse.  Those  who  liold,  tiien,  that  this  clause 
(with  or  without  the  context)  is  not  Isaiah's,  adopt 
the  following  views  about  it. 

(4)  Duhm  boldly  translates  '.shall  be  called 
Leontopolis,'  explaining  hercf  from  the  Arab. 
haris,  properly  the  bruiser,  crusher,  a  poet,  name 
for  a  lion.  But  that  a  very  special  and  fig. 
application  of  an  Arab,  root,  not  occurring  in  Heb. 
even  in  its  usual  Arabic  sense,  should  be  found  in 
Heb.,  is  most  improbable. 

Dillmann's  suggestions  are  better  worthy  of 
consideration.  First  (5),  adhering  to  Isaiah's 
authorship,  but  deeming  (1)  and  (2)  above  both 
unsuitable,  he  thinks  it  possible  (agreeing  in  this 
with  Bredenkamp)  that  '  city  of  righteousness '  was 
the  original  reading,!!  supposing  that  heres,  'sun,' 
and  heres,  'destruction,'  were  alterations  made 
intentionally  after  B.C.  170,  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  a  more  definite  allusion  to  the  temple 
of  Leontopolis  (which  was  situated,  as  said  above, 
in  the  nome  of  Heliopolis),  the  former  by  those 
who  viewed  this  temple  with  approval,  the  latter 
by  those  who  judged  it  schismatic.  But  he  goes 
on  (6)  to  throw  out  the  suggestion  that,  after  all, 
the  Avhole  clause  may  have  been  added  at  this  later 
date,  heres,  '  sun,'  being  the  original  reading,  which 
was  altered  afterwards  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
into  heres,  '  destruction,' in  order  to  obtain  a  con- 
demnation of  the  Egyptian  temple,1I  and  by  the 
Jews  of  Egypt  into  zcdelc,  'righteousness,'  in  order 
to  make  the  prophecy  more  distinctly  favourable 
to  it. 

(7)  Cheyne  (Introd.  to  Is.  pp.  102-110),  followed 
by  Skinner,  rejecting  the  view  that  the  passage 
was  written  in  the  interests  of  the  temple  of  Leon- 

*  See  on  this  question  Baethgen,  ZATW,  188«,  p.  278ff. 

t  Probably  at  Tell  el-Yahudiyeh  (about  10  miles  N.  of  Heli- 
opolis), near  which  there  are  the  remains  of  a  Jewish  necropolis 
(Xavillc,  as  citi'd  below,  pp.  13-15,  19  f.).  The  place  was  after- 
ward sualle<l  Onion. 

X  See  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  iii.  1  end. 

§  Jos.  BJ  \.'\.\\  VII.  X.  2-3;  Aiit.  xii.  v.  1,  ix.  7;  xiii.  iii.  1-3, 
X.  4;  XX.  10;  Kwald,  Hist.  v.  355  f. ;  Schiirer,  ii.  644-540.  See 
also  Naville,  The  Mound  of  the  Jew  and  the  City  of  Onia* 
(7th  Memoir  of  the  Egyp.  Expl.  Fund),  1890,  pp.  18-20. 

I  So  Geigcr,  Urgrhryft  (1857),  p.  79f.  (treating  the  verse,  how- 
ever,— and  indeed  the  whole  passage,  1918-2*, — as  a  late  addition 
to  Isaiah's  prophecy,  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  glorify- 
ing the  temple  of  Li'ontopolis). 

il  Dillm.  is  thus  far  following  HiUig,  Jesaja  (1833),  pp.  219, 
233  (who  indeed  assigns  the  whole  of  1916-'-"  to  the  same  ajfe, 
and  even  sugg^ests  Onias  himself  as  its  author). 
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tO{K>lis,  and  interpreting  the  words  in  v.'*  ('five 
cities  speaking  the  language  of  Canaan  '  [Hebrew], 
etc.),  not  as  a  symbolical  expression  for  the  con- 
version of   Egyptian  cities  to  the  worship  of  J", 
but  as  referring  to  Jewish  colonies  in  Egypt  main- 
taining their  national  language  and  religion,  sup- 
poses vv.  "*-^  to  have  been  written  in  the  latter  years 
of  Ptolemv  Lagi  (c.  B.C.  290),  when  there  were  un- 
questionably many  Jewish  settlements  in  Egypt :  ! 
the  original  reading  was  'city  of  the  sun,'  the  I 
meaning  being  that  one  of  these  Jewish  colonies,  i 
preserving  loyally  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  should  , 
dourish  even  in  Heliopulis,  the  city  of  the  sun-god, 
the  Heb.  name  of  which  should  be  Ir-ha-hcres ;  the 
reading  was  altered  afterwards,  when  the  Jews  of 
Pal.  Ijegan  to  show  hostility  towards  the  Egyptian 
temple,  bj*  the  Jews  of  Egypt  into  '  city  of  right- 
eousness,' and  then  further  by  the  Jews  of  PjJes- 
tine,  as  a  counter-blow,  into  '  city  of  destruction.' 

(8)  Konig  (Einl.  p.  86)  treats  tfie  claase  as  a  late 
Palestinian  gloss,  written  originally  on  the  margin, 
in  condemnation  of  the  temple  at  Leontopolis  ('city 
of  destruction,'  with  allusion  to  hercs^oX  the  sun'). 

It  is  evident  that  most  of  these  views  are  merely 
hypotheses.  At  the  same  time,  the  diversity  of 
reading  makes  it  clear  that  arbitrary  alterations, 
upon  one  side  or  the  other,  were  introduced  into 
the  text ;  and  as  positive  information  upon  the 
matter  faUs  u^,  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to 
hypotheses  in  order  to  explain  the  facts.  The 
only  question  is,  what  hypothesis  explains  them 
best  ?  If  the  words  are  Isaiah's,  the  objections  to 
'  city  of  the  sun '  being  the  original  reading  have 
been  already  stated :  if  the  words  were  written 
after  the  foundation  of  the  temple  at  Leontopolis, 
the  objections  to  the  same  being  the  original  read- 
ing are,  1.  that  the  temple  was  not  at  Heliopolis, 
anil  2.  (as  remarked  by  Cheyne)  that  a  passage 
interjjolated  by  an  Egyptian  Jew  in  the  interests 
of  that  temple  should  have  made  its  way  into  the 
Palestinian  text  of  Isaiah.  If  'city  of  the  sun' 
were  the  original  reading,  the  most  reasonable 
explanation  of  it  is  Cheyne's  (7),  though  that  im- 
plies that  the  passage  is  not  Isaiah's,  and  also 
involves  an  interpretation  of  w.^'*'**,  which  is,  at 
least,  not  the  obvious  one.  The  present  writer 
must  own  that  the  Wew  which  .seems  to  him  to  be 
the  least  open  to  objection  is  (1) :  the  difficulties 
which  have  been  found  in  this  do  not  (as  indicated 
above)  seem  to  him  as  serious  as  has  been  some- 
times maintained  ;  and  heres,  '  .sun,' — whether  an 
intentional  or  accidental  alteration  of  heres,  'de- 
struction,'— though  unsuitable,  if  used  in  the  first 
instance  with  reference  to  Leontopolis,  could  readily 
enough  be  applied  to  it,  if  found,  as  upon  this  ^^ew 
of  the  case  it  would  be  found,  in  the  text  of  an 
ancient  prophecy.*  S.  K.  Driver. 

IRL— See  Ir. 

IRIJAH  {^.tpr.  'J"  seeth '). — A  captain  who,  during 
the  siege  of  Jenis.,  arrested  Jeremiali  on  the  charge 
of  intending  to  desert  to  the  Chaldjeans  ( Jer  37'*-  "). 

IR-NAHASH  {vr^  t?).— A  city  of  Jndah,  1  Ch 
4^-.     The  site  is  uncertain. 

*  In  connexion  with  the  views  which  see  in  the  passage  an 
allusion  to  the  temple  at  LeoDtopKilis,  it  is  at  least  remarkable 
that.,  as  M.  Xaville  obsenes  (pp.  12,  20,  21),  in  the  Great  Harris 
Papyrus,  which  describes  at  len^h  the  biuldings  of  Ramses  in. 
(c  1200  B.C.),  mention  is  made  of  '  the  abode  of  Ramses  in.,  in 
th^  hoime  of  Ra  (the  sun-god)  on  the  north  of  (hi,' — a  name 
which  would  fairly  correspond  to  '  city  of  the  sun,'  and  which 
M.  Xaville  is  strongly  disposed  to  consider  was  the  sacred  name 
of  the  city  buried  now  under  Tell  el-Yahudiyeh  :  the  close  con- 
nexion of  tliis  place  with  On  is  also  implied  by  the  further  state- 
ment in  the  Papyrus  that  '  all  that  belonged  to  the  abode  of 
Ramses  in  the  house  of  Ra,  north  of  On,  the  buildings  as  well 
as  the  cattle,  was  under  the  authority  of  the  priests  of  On  for 
their  yearly  tribute.' 
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IRON  (pin%  Yir6n).—A  city  of  Naphtali,  in  the 
mountains,  Jos  19".  It  is  probably  the  modem 
Fdrwn.  See  SIVP  vol.  L  sheet  iv.,  and  Baedeker- 
Socin,  Pal.*  p.  261. 

IRON  in  the  English  Bible  almost  always  stands 
for  'J.pj  (in  Dn  Aram.  Sn?)  in  OT,  and  for  ffiitipos  or 
the  adj.  atSripovs  in  Apocr.  and  NT  [Exceptions: — In 
Job  4V  '  barbed  irons'  is  the  rendering  of  nisr,  and 
in  1  Ti  4*  'seared  (as)  with  a  hot  iron'  is  a  para- 
phrase of  KeKavtmjpiatrft^yoi].  Conversely,  ^n;  and 
its  Gr.  equivalents  are  usually  translat«a  by  '  iron ' 
[Exceptions : — In  Dt  19*,  2  K  6*  hpz  is  rendered 
'(ax-)  head,'  and  in  Is  44^^  ^ng  uyj  is  simply 
'  smith ' ;  aiitfpm  is  tr^  '  sword '  in  Jth  6*  9*.  4  Mac 
14>»]. 

LXX  is  less  consistent.  It  has  r<'3i[^  for  3*^  (sword).  Job  S* 
152a  39as,  for  jna  (axe),  Dt  20i»,  for  rrro  (rasor),  Jg  13*  167, 

1  K  m,  and  -rinnn  rAftfu  for  srjri  (smithX  1  8  13i».  On  the 
other  hand,  it  renders  ^n;  by  fuixtupi.  Is  10*»,  by  niipitt,  Dt  19*. 

2  K  65-«,  Ec  1010,  and  elsewhere  by  n'iytp^  or  rAzf*^.  Evidently 
both  in  Heb.  and  Gr.  'iron'  was  a  term  used  somewhat  generally 
to  describe  both  the  metal  and  instruments  of  rarious  kinds 
made  from  it. 

This  well-known  metal  is  one  of  the  so-called 
elementary  substances.  From  its  abundance,  the 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  separated  from  its  ores, 
and  its  many  useful  properties,  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  metals.  Ordinary  iron  is  not  a 
pure  element,  but  always  contains  a  small  amount 
of  carbon,  the  proportion  of  which  greatly  affects 
its  qualities.  When  the  quantity  of  carbon  is 
small  (from  0'15  to  0'5  per  cent.)  we  have  wrought 
iron,  which  is  extremely  difficult  to  melt,  but  is 
tough,  and  can  be  welded  at  white  heat.  When  the 
percentage  of  carbon  is  from  3  to  6  we  have  cast 
iron,  which  is  brittle,  and  cannot  be  welded,  but 
which  can  be  melted  and  cast  in  mould.  The 
intermediate  variety,  containing  from  0"6  to  2  per 
cent,  of  carbon,  is  steel,  which  can  be  both  cast 
and  welded,  and  can  also  be  tempered  to  various 
degrees  of  elasticity  and  hardness.  In  modem 
processes  iron  is  separated  from  its  ores  in  the 
lorm  of  cast  iron,  from  wMch  the  other  forms 
are  obtained  by  removing  some  of  the  carbon. 
The  high  temperature  required  to  mel*  cast  iron 
has  been  urged  as  a  difficulty  in  the  way  ofuinder- 
standing  the  use  of  the  metal  in  early  times.  But 
iron  can  be  separated  from  its  ores  ^rithout  being 
melted.  In  many  coimtries  primitive  processes  of 
iron  manufacture  survive,  and  are  carried  on  at 
the  present  day.  These  doubtless  represent  the 
ancient  methods,  and  their  crude  product  is  not 
cast  iron,  but  a '  bloom '  or  spongy  mass  of  wrought 
iron  or  steel. 

Native  iron  is  almost  unknown  except  in  meteorites.  Meteoric 
iron,  however,  contains  impurities  which  make  it  brittle  and 
exceedingly  difficult  to  forge.  For  primitive  methods  of  iron 
manufacture  see  Xapier,  Ancient  Worken  and  Artijieert  in 
Metal;  Day,  The  Prehistoric  CTm  <{f  Iron,  atid  Steel ;  Swank, 
Iron  in  all  Ages  (OT  references  in  tiie  last-named  are  oncriticalX 

In  the  Scripture  records  iron  appears  side  by  side 
with  brass  (which  see)  or  bronze  from  the  very 
earliest  times,  and  the  two  metals  are  often  men- 
tioned together.  Tubal-cain  is  described  as  an 
artificer  in  both  (Gn  4-),  and  similar  workers  are 
referred  to  in  the  reigns  of  David  (2  Ch  2'-  ")  and 
Joash  (2  Ch  24'^).  In  Dt  8®  both  are  named  among 
the  minerals  of  Palestine,  and  in  Jos  22*  they  are 
among  the  spoils  carried  home  by  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  They 
are  mentioned  in  Nu  31—  in  a  list  of  incombustible 
materials,  and  in  Jer  6^,  Ezk  22'®,  among  the  im- 
purities of  silver. 

Iron  is  classed  among  the  necessaries  of  life 
(Sir  39"^) ;  and  the  Scripture  allusions  testify  to  its 
extensive  and  varied  applications.  Is  eO**"  shows 
that  its  relative  value  in  ancient  times  wa.s  much 
the  same  as  at  present,  being  less  than  that  of 
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gold  and  silver,  and  greater  tlian  that  of  stone. 
Iron  was  used  for  weapons  of  offence  (Nu  35'", 
Job  20-^  Jth  6«  9»,  4  Mac  U'"),  for  war  chariots 
(Jos  17'®-^*,  Jg  l'»4*-''),  and  for  defensive  armour 
(2  S  23',  Rev  9").  Saws,  harrows,  and  axes  of  iron 
were  used  by  David  in  dealing  (? ;  see  Driver,  Sam. 
p.  288,  and  cf.  art.  Harkow)  with  his  Ammonite 
prisoners  (2  S  12^',  1  Ch  20^).  Hands  of  iron  are 
mentioned  as  instruments  of  torture  in  4  Mac  8'^ 
O**'  ^.  There  are  allusions  to  iron  (fates  (Ac  12^"), 
fetters  (Ps  105>8  1498,  3  Mac  3'»,  4  Mac  IV%  prison 
bars  (Ps  107»»-  ^\  Is  45-'),  vokes  (Dt  28''«,  Jer  28'3- »,  Sir 
28**),  and  hortis  (as  prophetic  symbols,  1  K  22'^  2  Ch 
18^").  Axes  for  felling  trees  were  made  of  iron 
(Dt  195,  1  K  G"",  Is  10**),  and  also  tools  for  stone- 
quarrying  (Sir  48")  and  stone -hewing  (Dt  27', 
Jos  8^S  1  K  6').  There  were  iron  *  threshing 
instruments  (Am  P),  images  (Dn  5'-'),  vessels  (Jos 
6>»-  -*),  pans  (Ezk  4»),  nails  or  bolts  (1  Ch  22=*,  Wis 
13"),  pens  or  graving  tools  (Jer  17S  Job  19'^^). 
Iron  was  among  the  materials  gathered  by  David 
for  the  building  of  the  temple  (I  Ch  22"- 1»  29^- 7)^ 
among  the  merchandise  of  Tyre  (Ezk  27^^*  ^^),  and 
of  the  apocalyptic  Babylon  (Rev  18^-).  The 
whetting  of  iron  tools  is  referred  to  in  Pr  27", 
Ec  10'".  The  heaviness  of  iron  is  noted  in  Sir  22". 
Its  weight  was  reckoned  by  shekels  (1  S  17'),  or 
by  talents  (1  Ch  29'). 

As  to  the  manufacture  of  iron,  the  ore  is  alluded 
to  in  Job  28^*.  The  references  to  the  '  iron  furnace ' 
(Dt  4™,  1  K  8",  Jer  U*)  may  bo  either  to  the 
smelting  furnace,  in  which  tlie  iron  was  separated 
from  its  ore,  or  to  the  blacksmith's  forge,  wliich  is 
vividly  described  in  Is  44^'^,  Sir  38^. 

In  I'nany  of  the  above  passages,  and  in  a  number 
of  others,  '  iron '  is  used  metaphorically.  The 
description  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  as  brass 
and  iron  (Lv  26'",  Dt  28'-^)  is  a  picture  of  drought. 
The  iron  furnace  is  a  striking  figure  for  the 
severest  suflering.  Iron  is  a  symbol  of  strength, 
and  as  such  is  employed  of  Asher  (Dt  33^),  of 
Israel  (Mic  4'^),  of  the  fourth  kingdom  in  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's vision  (Dn  ^p-'^P"^^'^),  and  of  behemoth 
(Job  40'*  41-'').  Prophetic  boldness  is  typified  in 
Jer  1'"  by  an  iron  pillar.  On  the  other  hand,  iron 
is  an  emblem  of  Israel's  obstinacy  (Is  48^)  and 
corruption  (Jer  6^,  Ezk  22'*,  iron  being  an  im- 
purity in  silver).  The  rod  of  iron  (Ps  2",  Rev  2^' 
12*  19")  symbolizes  a  rule  of  irresistible  might. 

One  or  two  passages  referring  to  iron  have  been 
reserved  for  special  conmient. 

The  '  bedstead  of  iron,'  belonging  to  king  Og  of 
Bashan  (Dt  3"),  was  probably  a  sarcophagus  of 
basalt,  the  black  iron  -  like  stone  of  the  region. 
This  stone,  and  not  literal  iron,  may  possibly  be 
intended  also  in  Dt  8*.  See  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist. 
xxxvi.  11  ;  and  Driver,  Deuteronomy,  in  loc. 

In  Jer  15'-  occurs  the  phrase  psvP  "^JIS  'northern 
iron'  (AV),  'iron  from  the  north'  (RV),  of  which 
there  are  two  diflerent  interpretations.  On  tlie 
one  hand,  it  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  iron 
manufactured  liy  the  Cflmlybians,  which  was  re- 
l)uted  to  be  of  special  excellence ;  w  bile,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  understood  simply  as  a 
figurative  description  of  the  northern  invasion 
which  Jeremiah  elsewhere  predicts  as  impending 
(I'M"  6'  1.3-'*'). 

In  Ezk  27'''  we  have  T\\v]t  Vnj,  which  is  rendered 
'bright  iron'  in  AV  and  RV,  but  'wrought  iron' 
in  RVm.  LXX  connects  the  phrase  with  the 
preceding  clause,  and  translates  ef  Ao-t/X  aldrjpos 
elpyaaixivo^.  The  meaning  is  generally  understood 
to  be  '  iron  wares  of  rare  workmanship '  [kunstreich 
verarbeitetcs  Eisen — Siegfried  in  Kautzsch's  AT). 
The  Rabbis  took  the  locality  described  to  be  in 
South  Arabia,  like  Dedan,  and  the  iron  articles  to 

*  Possibly  the  word  in  Am  1*  means  liard  black  basalt,  as  in  Dt 
311.    See  Driver,  Joel  and  Amos,  pp.  130,  227. 


be  Indian  swords,  which  were  famous  in  that  region. 
See  Cornill  and  Smend,  in  loc. 

The  word  '  iron  '  in  Scripture  is  apjdied  to  articles 
which  may  have  been  made  of  wrought  iron,  and 
to  others  M'hich  probably  were  made  of  steel. 
The  apparent  sj)ecial  allusions  to  steel  in  AV  are 
misleading  (see  Steel).    See  also  following  article. 

JAME.S  PATKICK. 

IRON  (barzel). — The  use  of  iron  was  compara- 
tively late.  In  the  whole  of  the  plunder  of  Syria 
about  B.C.  1480  iron  is  never  mentioned  ;  nor  is  it 
in  the  cuneiform  letters  from  Syria  about  it.C.  1300. 
No  clearly  dated  example  of  it  is  known  in  Egypt 
before  about  B.C.  7(X).  Probably  it  began  to  come 
into  use  in  Syria  about  B.C.  900  or  1000.  Beytmd 
the  generalities  of  iron  being  named  among  metals 
(Gn  42^,  Nu  31-2  3516)^  ^nd  the  phrases  '  chariots  of 
iron '  (Jos  17'«-  '8,  Jg  l'»  4?-  '=»)  and  '  bed  of  iron '  (Dt 
3"[?]),  the  'tool  of  iron '  is  definitely  named  under 
Solomon  ( 1 K  6'),  and  as  an  axe  about  B.  G.  850  (2  K  6'). 
Iron  is  mentioned  under  Tiglath-pileser  I.  (r.  1100). 
See  KIB  i.  39.  Well-developed  tools  of  iron  (chisels, 
rasps,  files,  centre-bits,  etc. )  were  made  by  Assyrians 
in  B.C.  670,  implying  that  such  had  probably  been  in 
progress  for  a  century  or  two  at  least.  It  appears, 
then,  that  iron  began  to  spread  about  B.C.  1000, 
most  likely  from  the  Chalybes  in  the  Assyr.  high- 
lands, who  still  work  it,  and  were  celebrated  for  it 
anciently.  This  is  proi)ably  quite  as  early  as,  or 
earlier  than,  it  appears  for  any  purpose  in  feurope. 
See  Mines,  Mining.    W.  M,  Flinders  Petrie. 

IRPEEL  ('7N?-): '  El  heals').— A  city  of  Benjamin, 
noticed  Avitli  Chephirah,  Mozah,  and  others,  Jos 
18-''.  The  most  probable  site  is  the  ruin  Ilafttt,  N. 
oi  el-Jib  (Gibeon).     See  SWP  vol.  i.  sheet  xvii. 

IRRIGATION.— In  Babylonia  and  Egj'pt,  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  rain,  water  was  supi)lied  to 
the  fields  and  gardens  by  an  elaborate  system  of 
irrigation.  The  Avaters  of  the  Nile,  Euphrates, 
and  Tigris  Avere  conveyed  to  a  distance  by  a  net- 
work of  larger  and  smaller  canals.  The  water 
from  these,  or  from  reservoir's  supplied  by  them,  is 
raised  by  various  machines,  the  most  common  of 
which  is  the  shadoof,  the  essential  part  of  which  is 
a  lever,  with  a  weight  at  one  end,  serving  to  raise 
the  full  bucket  at  the  other.  Other  machines  are 
somewhat  like  a  turbine.  The  water  tiius  raised 
is  distributed  along  narrow  gutters.  The  Nile 
Valley  is  naturally  fertilized  by  the  inundations 
caused  by  the  rise  of  the  Nile  ;  and  the  control  and 
distribution  of  these  floods  was  an  important 
feature  in  the  irrigation  of  Egypt.  To  this  pur- 
pose Lake  Mojris  was  adapted  by  the  great  engineer- 
ing works  of  Amenemhat  ill.  (see  Herodot.  i.  193 ; 
Maspero,  Dawn  of  Civilization,  67  ft".,  445  ft". ,  763 11". ; 
Lane,  Modern  Egyptian^,  ii.  26  f. ;  Petrie,  History 
of  Egypt,  i.  193  ;'  arts.  ASSYRIA,  178"  ;  EGYPT,  ii.). 

Palestine,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  waterle-ss 
country ;  the  eastern  table  -  lands  especially  are 
well  provided  with  springs.  In  jmrts,  however,  e.g. 
on  the  Juda;an  plateau,  springs  are  rare,  moreover 
the  rain  drains  away  qiiickly ;  nevertheless,  the 
earlier  and  the  later  rains  suffice  for  the  crops 
generally.  As  to  need  for  irrigation,  Palestine  is 
expressly  contrasted  with  Egypt  in  Dt  ll'"-  "  '  For 
the  land,  whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it,  is  not 
as  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  whence  ye  came  out, 
where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed  and  wateredst  it  with 
thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of  herbs ;  but  the  land, 
whither  ye  go  over  to  possess  it,  is  a  land  of  hills 
and  valleys,  and  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of 
heaven.'  This  passage  does  not  implj'  that  irriga- 
tion was  unknown  in  I'alestinc,  but  that  it  was 
onlj'  used  on  a  small  scale,  for  gardens,  etc.  Thus 
we "^ read  in  Is  58"  of  a  'watered  garden,'  gan 
rawch  ;  in  Ec  '2*'  ®  Solomon  is  made  to  say,  '  I  made 
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me  gardens  and  parks,  and  I  planted  trees  in  them 
of  all  kinds  of  fruit :  I  made  me  pools  of  water,  to 
water  therefrom  the  forest  wnere  trees  were 
reared.'  Cf.  also  Sir  24**- "  *  I  also  came  out  as  a 
brook  from  a  river,  and  as  a  conduit  into  a  garden. 
I  said  I  will  water  my  best  garden,  and  will  abon- 
dantlv  water  my  garden  ted.'  So  G.  A.  Smith, 
HGUL  83,  'Vegetables  thrive  where  summer 
irrigation  is  used.'  Driver  on  Dt  11"  (cf.  2nd  ed. 
p.  xxi)  quotes  Conder,  Tent-Work,  p.  328,  as  stat- 
ing that  he  had  seen  gardens  irrigated  '  by  means 
of  small  ditches  trodden  by  the  foot.'  Steuemagel, 
however,  explains  '  watered  with  the  foot '  in  the 
same  passage  as  referring  to  a  wheel  worked  with 
the  foot. 

There  are  numerous  references  to  peleg  or  palge 
mayim  (Ps  I'etc.),  i.e.  the  trenches  used  for  irriga- 
tion ;  but  we  cannot  therefore  deduce  a  wide  use 
of  irrigation  in  Palestine ;  some  of  the  passages 
may  have  been  written  in  Babylonia,  or  bv  authors 
familiar  with  the  irrigation  trenches  of  fegypt  or 
Chaldiea ;  nor  is  it  certain  that  peleg  may  not 
sometimes  mean  a  natural  tributary. 

Lttkrattue. — Benzinger,  Heh.  Arch.  lS9i,  pp.  97, 227  ff. ;  Driver 
on  Dt  1110  ;  Xowack,  Lehrh.  der  Heb.  Arek.  1894,  i.  253ff. ;  G.  A. 
Smith,  HGHL  pp.  63  ff.,  78ff.,  521.        W.  H.  BEN^TTrT. 

IR-SHEMESH  (=?r;?  r;-  'city  of  the  sun,'  Jos 
19").— See  Bethshemesh  1,  and  Hekes  1. 

IRD  (n-;).— The  eldest  son  of  Caleb,  1  Ch  4«. 
The  correct  name  is  probably  Ib,  the  -u  being 
simply  the  conjunction  'and'  (i)  coupling  it  with 
the  following  name  Elah.    (See  Kittel,  eid  loc.). 

ISAAC  (Pv?: ;  in  Am  7'-  ^®  [where  it  is  a  poet, 
synonvm  for  Israel],  Jer  33*,  Ps  105*  p^. ;  LXX 
and  2s T  'IffaaK). 

I.  The  storv  of  Isaac  is  that  of  the  least  con- 
spicuous of  the  three  Hebrew  patriarchs.  The 
following  brief  description  gives  all  that  is  pre- 
served in  the  Book  of  Genesis  respecting  him.  j 

Isaac  was  the  long  promLsed  son  of  Abraham  i 
and  Sarah.     He  was  bom  when  Abraham  was  100  j 
and  Sarah  91  years  old  (cf.  Gn  17^"-  ^  21«).     He  j 
was  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day  (Gn  21'*).     He 
was  called  Isaac  ('laughter')  by  divine  command 
(Gn  17^^),  because  Abraham  had  laughed  at  the 
thought  of  a  child  being  '  bom  unto  him  that  is  an 
hundred  years  old '  (Gn  17^").   The  jealousy  of  Sarah 
l)eing  aroused  at  the  sight  of  Ishmael,  Hagar's  son, 
playing  (?"??)  with  Isaac,  led  to  the  expulsion  of 
Hagar  and   Ishmael  from  the  tent  of  Abraham 
(Gn  21*-^).     See  H.A.GAE,     It  would  appear  from 
this  narrative  (Gn  21^^)  that  Isaac's  earliest  days 
were  spent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beersheba. 

The  next  recorded  event  in  the  life  of  Isaac  was 
the  sacrifice  '  in  the  land  of  Moriah,'  when  Abra- 
liam  was  bidden  of  God  to  offer  his  '  only  son  .  .  . 
Isaac '  for  a  burnt  -  offering  upon  one  of  the 
mountains  (Gn  22"-).  For  remarks  upon  this  trial 
of  Abraham's  faith  see  the  article  Abraham. 
The  beauty  of  the  story  is  enhanced  by  the  simple 
coUoquy  between  Abraham  and  his  son,  as  they 
went  'both  of  them  together'  to  the  appointed 
place,  Isaac  bearing  '  the  wood  of  the  burnt-offer- 
ing '  (Gn  22*"*).  The  submission  and  obedience  of 
Isaac  are  virtues  as  evidently  intended  to  be 
emphasized  in  the  narrative  as  the  faith  of  Abra- 
ham. The  life  of  Isaac  was  spared  through  the 
interposition  of  '  the  angel  of  the  Lord ' ;  and  '  a 
ram  caught  in  the  thicket  by  the  horns'  was 
offered  up  by  Abraham  '  for  a  burnt-offering  in  the 
stead  of  his  son '  (Gn  22**).  Abraham  and  Isaac 
returned  to  Beersheba  (Gn  22**). 

The  death  of  Sarah  occurred  at  Hebron  when 
Isaac  was  36  years  old  (Gn  23*) ;  but  Isaac  is  not 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  purchase  of  the 


field  of  Machpelah  and  the  burial  of  Sarah  (Gn  23). 
Abraham  is  not  stated  to  have  consulted  Isaac 
when  he  despatched  '  his  servant,  the  elder  of  his 
house  *  (Gn  24"-),  to  take  a  wife  for  his  son  from  his 
country  and  kindred  in  ^Mesopotamia.  Rebekah, 
the  daughter  of  '  Bethuel,  the  son  of  Milcah,  the 
wife  of  >»ahor,  Abraham's  brother '  (Gn  24'*),  is 
brought  from  Mesopotamia  by  Abraham's  servant. 
Isaac,  we  are  told  (Gn  24*^),  dwelt  at  that  time  '  in 
the  land  of  the  South,'  near  Beer-lahai-roi.  Re- 
bekah became  his  wife  ;  and  Isaac  '  was  comforted 
after  his  mothers  (or  '  his  father's,'  reading  rzi<  for 
>ax,  as  his  mothers  name  has  not  been  mentioned 
in  the  section)  death.'  Isaac  joined  with  Ishmael 
in  committing  the  body  of  Abraham  to  burial  in 
the  cave  of  Machpelah  (Gn  25*). 

The  remaining  records  of  Isaac's  life  ( '  the  genera- 
tions of  Isaac,'  Gn  25*^)  are  very  meagre.  Twin 
children  are  bom  to  Rebekah  after  Isaac's  entreaty 
of  J"  (Gn  25^).  In  Gn  26*-«  we  are  told  that,  in 
consequence  of  a  famine,  Isaac  journeyed  to  Gerar, 
but  was  warned  by  God  not  to  go  down  into 
Egypt.  On  the  occasion  of  tliis  theophany,  Isaac 
is  told  of  the  blessing  upon  himself  and  his  seed 
because  of  the  obedience  of  his  father  Abraiham 
(Gn  26®).  In  Gn  26''"  Isaac  is  guilty  of  the  same 
cowardice  and  deceit  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
as  Abraham  among  the  Egyptians.  In  order,  as 
he  thought,  to  save  liis  own  life,  he  gave  out  that 
Rebekah  was  his  sister.  Abimelech,  the  Philis- 
tine king,  saw  from  a  window  '  Isaac  .  .  .  sporting 
(PjV?)  with  Rebekah'  (Gn  26*),  and  perceived  at 
once  that  she  was  his  wife  and  not  his  sister. 
Abimelech  justly  rebuked  Isaac;  and  gave  his 
people  charge  not  to  molest  either  him  or  his  vrite. 
Isaac  during  his  sojourn  in  Gerar  became  so 
prosperous  as  a  wheat-grower  and  herdsman  as  to 
incur  the  envy  of  the  Philistiaes.  They  com- 
menced a  petty  persecution  of  Isaac,  stopping  up 
the  wells  which  his  father  Abraham  had  dug, 
and  which  Isaac's  servants  had  opened  a^ain. 
Abimelech  even  counselled  Isaac  to  withdraw 
from  the  country  in  the  interests  of  peace  (Gn26**). 
We  are  then  told  of  two  weUs  dug  by  Isaac's  men, 
and  violently  claimed  by  the  Philistines  ;  these  he 
called '.E«e^ (' strife')  and  Sitnah  ('  enmity').  Mov- 
ing his  encampment  still  farther  away,  he  dug 
another  well,  which  the  Philistines  did  not  dispute, 
and  which  Isaac  therefore  called  Rehoboth  ('  broad 
places'),  generally  identified  with  the  modem 
Kuhaibe,  a  well  some  25  miles  S.  of  Beersheba. 

Isaac  subsequently  journeyed  to  Beersheba  (Gn 
26^),  where  J"  appeared  to  him  by  night  and 
blessed  him.  He  built  an  altar  there  to  J",  and 
his  servants  digged  a  welL  And  while  encamped 
in  this  spot,  he  received  overtures  for  an  alliance 
with  the  Philistines.  Abimelech  the  king,  Aimz- 
zath  'his  friend,'  and  Phicol  the  captain  of  the 
host,  came  over  from  Gerar ;  and  Isaac  made  a 
covenant  >vith  them,  and  gave  them  a  banquet. 
They  plighted  their  faith  to  him  by  an  oath 
(rtjip) ;  and  on  the  day  of  their  departure  Isaac 
heard  that  his  servants  had  come  upon  water  in 
the  well  they  were  digging.  Accordijigly  he  gave 
the  well  the  name  of  Shibah,  as  if  equivalent  to 
Shebuah  ;  and  thus  the  name  Beersheba,  according 
to  one  tradition  (cf .  for  another  Gn21'*),  took  its  rise. 

In  the  remaining  passages  in  which  Isaac  is 
referred  to,  he  is  an  old  and  feeble  man.  In  Gn  27 
he  appears  as  a  man  upon  his  deathbed,  practically 
blind,  and  desirous  to  bestow  his  last  blessing 
upon  his  elder  son,  Esau,  whom  '  he  loved  .  .  . 
because  he  did  eat  of  his  venison'  (Gn  25^). 
Through  Rebekah's  cunning,  Jacob  the  younger 
son  supplants  his  brother.  Isaac,  too  tlind  to 
distinguish  between  them  by  sight,  is  suspicious  of 
the  voice,  but  is  reassured  "by  Jacob's  hairy  gar- 
ments, by  their  feel  and  smell.      He  pronoimces 
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upon  Jacob  the  blessing  of  the  birthright,  in  words 
of  a  high  poeti(;al  strain  (Gn  27^"^).  Sliortly  after 
wards  Esau  returns  ;  and  Isaac  is  greatly  agitated 
when  he  realizes  the  deception  practised  by  his 
younger  son.  But  he  cannot  go  back.  He  pro- 
nounces a  blessing — or  rather  a  prediction  of  a 
wild  and  independent  destiny — upon  his  elder  son. 

Ismic's  days  were  nearly  numbered  (Gn  27'"). 
And  Itebekaii,  to  save  Jacob  from  Esau's  fury  and 
revenge,  induces  Isaac  to  send  Jacob  away  to 
Mesopotamia,  there  to  obtain  a  wife  from  his  own 
kindred,  and  not  to  imitate  Esau  by  marriage 
with  Canaanite  women.  Isaac  invokes  another 
blessing  upon  the  head  of  Jacob,  and  sends  him 
away  to  Paildan-aram  unto  Laban,  Itebekah's 
brother  (Gn  27**-28=). 

Once  more  only  do  we  hear  of  Isaac  :  and  that  is 
when  we  read  of  his  death,  after  the  return  of 
Jacob  from  his  21  years'  sojourn  in  jNIesopotamia. 
The  mention  of  it  occurs  just  after  the  enumera- 
tion of  Jacob's  twelve  sons ;  and  we  then  read 
that  '  Jacob  came  unto  Isaac  his  father  to  Mamre 
to  Kiriath-arba  (the  same  is  Hebron),  where 
Abr^iham  and  Isaac  sojourned.'  Here  Isaac  died, 
bein^  180  years  old,  and  his  two  sons  Esau  and 
Jacob  buried  him  (Gn  35'"-^). 

2.  These  somewhat  disjointed  notices  of  Isaac's 
life  were  drawn  from  the  tliree  main  sources  of 
tradition  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

J  records  the  promise  of  a  son  to  Abraham  and 
Sarah  (Gn  18"'^'),  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise, 
in  Gn  2P"^.  From  the  same  source  (Gn  21**)  we 
gather  that  Isaac's  early  years  were  spent  at 
Beersheba.  J  records  the  narrative  of  the  servant's 
journey  to  Mesopotamia ;  and  the  marriage  of 
Isaac  and  Rebekah  (Gn  24).  It  mentions  Isaac's 
inheritance  from  Abraham  and  the  sojourn  at 
Beer-lahai-roi  (Gn  25'"*'-  ").  J  had  also  the  account 
of  Isaac's  dealings  with  the  Philistines  (Gn  26), 
and  of  the  deception  pl:actised  by  Jacob  upon  his 
father  (Gn  27). 

E  recorded  the  birth  of  Isaac  and  the  expulsion 
of  Hagar  and  Ishmael  (Gn  21''*'*-") ;  and  from  E 
we  have  the  narrative  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac 
(Gn  22'"").  Portions  also  of  Gn  27  are  ascribed  to 
E,  showing  that  this  source  contained  the  narra- 
tive of  Isaac's  commission  to  Esau  to  bring  him 
the  venison  that  he  loved,  and  of  Jacob's  deception. 

The  Isaac  narrative  in  P  was  evidently  very 
brief.  It  mentions  that  Isaac  at  40  years  of  age 
married  Ilebekah,  the  daughter  of  Bethuel  the 
Syrian  (Aramaean),  in  Paddan-aram  ;  that  his  two 
sons  were  born  when  he  was  60  years  of  age  (Gn 
25ii<.  20. 26) .  j;ija|;  Esau  grieved  his  father  and  mother 
40  3'ears  later  by  marrying  two  Hittite  wives 
(Gn  26^"'-  ^) ;  that  Isaac,  to  prevent  Jacob  marry- 
ing a  Canaanite  wife,  sent  him  to  Laban  in 
Paddan-aram  to  obtfiin  a  wife  from  his  kindred, 
and  blessed  him  as  he  set  forth  (Gn  27^-28") ;  and 
that,  after  Jacob's  return,  Isaac  died  at  Hebron  180 
years  old,  and  was  buried  by  his  sons  (Gn  So^*-"). 

3.  The  recognition  of  these  dilierent  strata  of 
tradition  will  enable  the  student  to  understand 
the  cause  of  certain  apparently  contradictory  state- 
ments in  the  Utarrative.  Thus  attention  has  often 
been  called  to  the  fact  that  in  Gn  27  Isaac  is  repre- 
sented as  old,  blind,  and  on  his  deathbed,  wliile 
his   death   is   recorded   as  occurring   possibly   80 

Sears  later  (cf.  Gn  26^*  with  Gn  27''^' and  Gn  lio-''). 
nt  the  narrative  in  Gn  27  is  from  the  Prophetic, 
that  in  Gn  26*^  35''"  is  from  the  Priestly  tradition. 
Similarly,  whereas  in  Gn  27''^"'''  Jacob  is  sent  away 
to  escape  Esau's  vengeance,  which  will  take  a 
murderous  form  as  soon  as  Isaac  dies,  we  find  in 
Gn  27'"'-28'"*  that  Isaac  sends  Jacob  away  to  take 
a  wife  from  Paddan-aram,  and  blesses  him,  Mith- 
out  any  reference  being  made  to  the  blessing 
obtained  by  guile,  which  lias  been  described  in  the 


previous  chapter.  But  the  difHculty  disappears 
when  we  find  that  Gn  27'"^"*  is  from  tiie  Prophetic, 
and  Gn  27^-28*  is  from  the  Priestly  source,  and 
that  the  two  traditions  are  combined,  thougli  not 
harmonized. 

The  gTeat  similarity  between  the  story — though 
not  harmonized — of  the  repudiation  of  Ilebekah  by 
Isaac  at  tlie  court  of  Abimelech  at  Gerar,  and  the 
story  of  the  repudiation  of  Sarah  by  Abraham, 
likewise  at  the  court  of  Abimelech  king  of  Gerar, 
will  have  occurred  to  all  readers.  Tiie  Abraham 
narrative  (Gn  20)  is  from  E  ;  the  Isajic  narrative 
(Gn  26*'"")  is  from  J.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  two  traditions  are  ditlerent  versions  of  the 
same  event. 

According  to  the  figures  given  in  Gn  25**,  where 
it  is  stateil  that  Isaac  was  60  years  oltl  when 
Jacob  and  Esau  were  born,  and  those  given  in  Ga 
35'-*,  where  it  is  stated  that  Isaac  died  at  the  age 
of  180,  we  should  infer  that  Isaac's  death  occurred 
only  10  years  before  Jacob's  descent  into  Egypt 
(Gn  47'**).  Moreover,  by  a  comparison  of  the  data 
of  Josei)h's  ajj;e  (Gn  41**  45")  with  those  of  Jacobs 
age  (Gn  47"),  it  would  appear  that  Isaac  was  137 
years  old  when  Jacob  went  to  Haran. 

4.  The  position  of  Isaac  in  the  narrative  is  not 
so  conspicuous  or  so  attractive  as  that  of  Abraham 
or  of  Jacob.  He  impersonates,  as  it  were,  the 
peaceful,  obedient,  and  submissive  qualities  of  an 
equable  trust  in  God,  distinct  alike  from  the 
transcendent  faith  of  Abraham,  and  from  that 
lower  type  which  in  Jacob  was  learned  througii 
discipline  and  purged  from  self-will.  There  are 
but  a  few  items  upon  the  strength  of  which  a 
picture  of  Isaac's  character  can  be  constructed. 
But  the  submission  shown  at  the  crisis  of  sacrifice 
(Gn  22),  the  lonely  meditation  at  eventide  (Gn 
24''^),  the  intercession  on  his  wife's  behalf  (Gn2r)'"), 
Jacob's  allusion  to  the  object  of  his  father's  fear 
(Gn  31*^),  are  details  which  supply  features  of 
greater  dignity  and  grace  tiian  are  su<»gested  by 
the  mention  of  his  fondness  for  good  foo<l  in  Gn 
25^**  27'*.  He  is,  however,  a  subordinate  figure  as 
compared  with  Abraham  and  Jacob;  and  the  lower 
level  at  which  he  seems  to  stand  is  implied  in  Gn 
26',  where  the  covenant  of  blessing  is  granted  to 
Isaac  and  his  seed,  not  for  their  own  sake,  but 
for  their  father  Abraham's  sake. 

It  was  not  without  significance  for  the  Israelites 
that  the  prehistoric  founders  of  their  race  were 
not  all  of  heroic  mould.  The  ordinary  materials 
of  Hebrew  life,  as  represented  in  Isaac  and  Jiicob, 
were  selected  to  be  the  channels  of  special  revela- 
tion no  less  than  the  more  splendid  and  striking 
personality  of  their  father  Abraham.  Isaac  was 
similar  to  the  majority  in  every  commnnity,  j-ield- 
ing,  easy-going,  stationary,  content  to  receive  the 
promise  without  realizing  the  extent  or  nature  of 
the  privilege.  The  events  of  his  life  are  a.ssociated 
with  a  few  localities,  all  (except  Mamre,  Gn  35'""*') 
witiiin  a  restricted  area  in  S.  Palestine.  His 
encampments  at  Beer-lahai-roi,  Gerar,  and  Beer- 
sheba form  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  varied  .scenes 
in  the  lives  of  Abraham  and  Jacob.  The  typical 
service  of  one  of  the  j)atriarchs  was  rendered  in 
quietness  and  .sitting  still. 

5.  References  in  the  New  Testament.  —  The 
sacrifice  of  Isaac  is  twice  referred  to  in  the  NT. 

(1)  He  U"-"*,  where  the  writer  brings  out  the 
triumph  of  Abraham's  faith  in  the  conflict  between 
the  affection  of  a  father  and  the  duty  of  obedience  ; 

(2)  Ja  2-',  where  the  apostle  apjieals  to  the  great 
deed  of  sacrifice  as  against  the  perversion  of  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  In  each  ca.se  the 
submission  of  Isaac  plays  its  part,  but  only  a 
secondary  p.art,  in  the  argument  of  the  writer. 

6.  The  great  imiwrtance  attached  by  the  Jews 
of  the   Middle   Ages  to   the  sacrifice  of   I.sajic  is 
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worthy  of  attention.  'The  Jews  implore  the  j 
meruy  of  God  by  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  as  Christians  j 
by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ'  (Mayor,  Ep.  Jama,  p. 
97).  In  the  submission  of  Isaac  was  seen  the  sub- 
mission of  tJie  whole  race.  Cf.  Targ.  on  Mic  7* 
'  Remember  for  ns  the  binding  of  Isaac. '  PesUcta 
li.  Kahatut,  '  For  the  merit  of  Isaac  who  offered 
himself  uix>n  tlie  altar,  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be 
He,  will  hereafter  raise  the  dead '  (Buber). 

Amongst  many  strange  Jewish  traditions  respect- 
ing Isaac  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Targ.  Jerus. 
on  Gn  27^,  where  Isaac's  blindness  is  accounted  for 
•  because  when  his  father  wa.s  binding  him,  he  had 
seen  the  throne  of  glory,  and  from  that  time  his 
eves  had  begun  to  darken.'  Even  more  strange  is 
the  altercation  between  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  which, 
according  to  the  Targum  of  Palestine,  led  to  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac  :  '  And  it  was  after  these  things 
that  Isaac  and  Ishmael  contended ;  and  Ishmael 
said,  It  is  right  that  I  should  inherit  what  is  the 
fathers,  because  I  am  his  firstborn  son.  And 
Isaac  said,  It  is  right  that  I  should  inherit  what  is 
the  fathers,  because  I  am  the  son  of  Sarah  his 
wife,  and  thou  art  the  son  of  Hagar  the  handmaid 
of  my  mother.  Ishmael  answered  and  said,  I  am 
more  righteous  than  thou,  because  I  was  circum- 
cised at  thirteen  years  ;  and  if  it  had  been  my  will 
to  hinder,  they  should  not  have  delivered  me  to  be 
circumcised  ;  but  thou  wast  circumcised  a  chUd  of 
eight  days  ;  if  thou  hadst  had  knowledge,  perhaps 
they  could  not  hav-e  delivered  thee  to  be  circum- 
cised. Isaac  answeretl  and  said.  Behold  now, 
to-day  I  am  thirty  and  six  years  old ;  and  if  the 
Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  were  to  require  all  my 
members,  I  would  not  hesitate.  These  words  were 
heard  before  the  Lord  of  the  World,  and  the  Word 
(Memra)  of  the  Lord  at  once  tried  Abraham ' 
(Etheridge's  translation). 

7.  Though  not  employed  for  that  purpose  in  the 
writings  of  the  NT  (yet  cf.  Ro  8'-),  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac  was  largely  made  use  of  by  the  Fathers  as 
tj'pical  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  cross.  The  earliest 
use  of  it  in  this  connexion  appears  to  be  Ep.  Barn. 
ch.  7,  '  Because  He  was  in  His  own  person  about 
to  offer  the  vessel  of  His  Spirit  a  sacrilice  for  our 
sins,  that  the  type  also  which  was  given  in  Isaac, 
who  was  offered  upon  the  altar,  should  be  ful- 
filled' (Lightfoot's  Apfistolic  Fathers,  p.  251). 
Irenaeus  speaks  of  Abraham  having  yieldea  up  his 
son  as  a  sacrifice  in  order  that  God  might  also  be 
pleased  to  give  HLs  only  Son  as  a  sacrifice  for  our 
redemption  (irpodvunjis  rbv  thiov  fioyoyevi]  /cat  dyarrfrbi' 
xapox««'/'^cas  OvfficLy  Tifi  0f-(p,  iva  /cat  6  tfedj  ei'So/c^i; 
iirep  Tov  <rripftaT<K  axrrw  -rdm-bn  top  tSiof  /toroyepij  /cot 
dyarriTbi'  viiyr  dwriiw  ■wapcurxfu'  els  Xirptacw  rifUTtpap, 
ed.  Stieren,  i.  572).    Cf.  August.  De  Civ.  Dei,  xvi.  32. 

8.  The  name  '  Isaac.'  It  would  appear  that  the 
name  Isaac,  derived  from  the  root  p-s,  and  mean- 
ing '  laugh,'  was  connected  in  popular  Israelite 
tradition  with  incidents  preceding  or  attending  the 
birth  of  the  patriarch.  It  Is  impossible  to  resist 
the  conclusion  that  the  form  of  these  traditions 
was  occasioned  by  the  stories  based  upon,  or 
suggested  by,  the  popular  etymology  of  the  name. 
At  least  three  different  explanations  seem  to  have 
been  given,  in  order  to  account  for  the  name  ;  the 
compiler  of  Genesis  has  faithfully  reproduced  them 
all.  (1)  In  Gn  17^'  (P)  'Abram  laughed"  at  the 
idea  of  a  son  being  bom  to  him  in  his  old  age ; 
(2)  in  Gn  18^-  we  are  told  that  'Sarah  laughed 
within  herself  at  the  prediction  that  she  should 
bear  a  son  ;  (3)  in  Gn  21*  Sarah,  after  the  birth  of 
the  child,  is  represented  as  saying,  '  God  hath  pre- 
pare<l  laughter  (prrs)  for  me.'  '  The  continuation  of 
the  same  verse,  hoAvever,  suggests  that  there  was 
yet  another  version  of  the  same  tradition,  acc-ord- 
mg  to  which  the  laughter  was  neither  that  of  in- 
credulity on  the  part  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  nor 


that  of  joy  on  the  ftart  of  Sarah,  but  that  of 
derision  on  the  part  of  those  who  heard  the  news, 
and  who  would  laugh  at  one  so  old  becoming  a 
mother :  '  every  one  will  laugh  at  me.'  It  should 
also  be  noticea  that  the  same  root  occurs  in  the 
sense  of  'playing'  in  the  story  of  L^hmael  and 
Isaac  (Gn  21'').  and  also  in  that  of  Isaac  and 
Rebekah  (Gn  26^). 

A  fanciful  Rabbinic  derivation  for  the  name  ex- 
plained it  to  be  a  compound  of  two  words  prrnr* 
'  the  out -going  of  statute,'  as  if  in  Isaac  was  to  be 
discerned  a  development  of  the  religious  faith  of 
Abraham  (Hamburger,  BE,  s.v.). 

It  has  been  suggested  that  '  Isaac '  may  possibly 
be  a  truncated  form  for  '  Isaac-el,'  on  the  analogy 
of  ' Isra-el,'  ' Ishma-el,'  and  possibly  '  Jos^h-el' 
and  '  Jacob-el '  (cf .  Gray's  Stttdies  in  Hebrew  Proper 
Names,  p.  214). 

See  further,  for  several  questions  connected  with 
the  story  of  Isaac,  and  on  the  whole  question  of  the 
character  of  the  patriarchal  narratives,  art.  Jacob. 

H.  E.  RVLE. 

ISAIAH.— 

IntrodactioD. 
L  Name. 

iL  Personal  Histoiy. 
uL  Stmctaie  aod  Contents  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah. 

{A)  Cha.  1-35  ;  {B)  38-39 ;  (C)  40-66. 
iv.  AnthenticitT  of  the  Book. 
V.  Messianic  Prtqdienes  in  chs.  1-39. 
vi.  The  Theology  of  Isaiah, 
vii.  ReUgioos  Refonns  in  Isaiah's  time, 
viii.  The  Historical  Chapters,  36^39. 
ix.  Prophecies  certainly  not  Isaiah's  in  1-39. 
X.  Stmctare  and  date  tA  chs.  40-66. 
xi.  "Dieology  of  dw.  40-66u 
(a)  Chs.  40-55. 
(6)  Chs.  5(^66. 
litepature. 

Although  anticipated  by  Amos  and  Hosea  in 
many  of  his  leading  doctrines,  and  excelled 
both*  by  Jeremiah  and  the  great  Prophet  of  the 
Exile  in  depth  of  personal  experience  and  width 
of  religious  outlook,  Isaiah  was  nevertheless 
the  greatest  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  —  by  the 
strength  of  his  personality,  the  wisdom  of  his 
statesmanship,  the  length  and  unbroken  assurance 
of  his  ministry,  the  almost  unaided  serAice  which 
he  rendered  to  Judah  at  the  greatest  crisis  of  her 
history,  the  purity  and  grandeur  of  his  style,  and 
the  induence  he  exerted  on  subsequent  prophecy. 

I.  N.\ME.  —  The  English  name  Isaiah  is  an 
approximate  transliteration  of  the  abbreviated 
form  Yishdyah  ^:;t\,  w  hich  appears  as  the  ritle  of 
the  prophet's  book  in  the  Hebrew  Canon,  and  occurs 
besides  as  the  name  of  several  individuals  in  post- 
exilic  writings  (Ezr  8^«,  Neh  IF,  1  Ch  3^).  The 
full  and  older  form  is  Yisha' yahii  '-"vrF:  (Gr.  'Htratdj, 
Lat.  Esaias  and  Isfiias),  by  which  the  prophet  him- 
self is  always  called  in  the  text  of  his  book  (cf.  1' 
etc.)  and  in  the  historical  writings  of  the  OT  (2  K 
19^-,  2  Ch  26-  3-P  •  ^-) ;  also  of  other  Jews,  1  Ch 
25*-  '*  26^.  It  means  '  J"  is  salvation,'  and  is 
therefore  synonymous  with  the  frequent  Joshua 
or  Jeshua  (Jesus)  povr  or  i'?:r,  and  Hosea  sf^',  cf. 
the  Heb.  Elisha  ^"h^  '  God  is,  or  God  of.  Salvation' ; 
Elishua  jp&^9,  Ishi^:;:r.,  etc.,  the  Sabeean  or  Him- 
yaritic  forms ^x?r-  and  >r'^»,  and  the  Phoen.  jrsr. 

II.  Persoxal  History. — The  exact  limits  which 
we  are  led  to  assign  to  Isaiahs  career  depend  on 
the  conclusions  we  have  still  to  reach  with  regard  to 
several  disputed  portions  of  his  book.  Generally 
si>eaking,  however,  we  may  say  that  he  prophesied 
from  the  year  in  which  king  Uzziah  died  (B.C.  740 

;  or  736)  to"  the  year  of  the  sudden  deliverance  of 
i  Jerusalem  from  Sennacherib,  701,  and  possibly 
some  years  after  this.  Isaiah  was  therefore  bom 
about*760  (seven  years  before  the  reputed  founda- 
i  tion  of  Rome),  w'as  a  child  when  Amos  apjxjared 
i  at  Bethel  {c.  755  or  750),  and  a  youth  when  Hosea 
i  began  to  prophesy  in  N.  Israel.     Micah  was  his 
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younger  conteni[)orary.  Isaiali  prophesied  un(l(;r 
Uzziali,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Ilezekiah,  kings  of 
Judah.  Tlie  chief  political  events  of  his  life  were 
the  ascent  of  the  great  soldier  Tiglath-)iileser  III. 
to  the  throne  of  Assyria  in  745,  with  a  new  policy 
of  conquest  ;  the  league  of  Aram  and  N.  Israel  in 
735,  and  their  invasion  of  Judah,  which  moved 
Aliaz  to  call  Assyria  to  his  lielp  ;  Tiglath-pileser's 
capture  of  Damascus,  and  the  captivity  ot  Gilead 
and  Galilee  in  734  ;  the  invasion  ot  N.  Palestine  by 
Salmanassar  iv.  in  725,  with  the  long  siege  of 
Samaria  which  fell  to  his  successor  Sargon  in  or 
about  721  ;  Sargon's  defeat  of  Egypt  on  her  border 
at  I{a])hia  in  71!) ;  Sargon's  invasion  of  Palestine  in 
711  Willi  the  reduction  of  Ashdod,  and  his  defeat 
of  Merodacli-baladan  and  capture  of  Babylon  in  709 ; 
Sennacherib's  succession  in  705,  and  invasion  of 
Palestine  in  701  ;  his  encounter  with  Egypt  at 
Eltekeh  on  the  l)orders  of  Philistia  and  Judah  ;  his 
capture  of  Ekron  and  siege  of  Jerusalem,  with  the 
pestilence  that  overtook  him  between  Palestine 
and  Egypt ;  iind  his  retreat  from  Palestine,  with 
the  consequent  relief  of  Jerusalem — all  in  701. 
About  695  (some  say  about  (590  or  even  685) 
Hezekiah  was  succeecfed  by  Manasseh.  Whether 
Isaiah  lived  into  the  reign  of  the  latter  is  very 
doubtful.  We  have  no  prophecies  from  him  later 
than  Hezekiah's  reign,  perliaps  none  after  701.* 
The  Mishna  (Jebamotk  496;  cf.  Sanhedr.  1036) 
says  that  he  was  .slain  by  Manasseh.  The  apocry- 
phal work.  The  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  which  was 
written  in  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  Christian 
cent,  (only  an  Ethiopic  version  is  extant ;  see 
Dillmann's  ed.  with  a  Latin  translation,  Leipzig, 
1877),  affirms  tliat  Isaiah's  martyrdom  consisted  in 
being  sawn  asunder,  Avhich  Justin  Martyr  repeats 
(Dial.  c.  Tnjph.  ch.  120,  c.  A.D.  150).  Whether 
this  be  true,  and  whether  it  is  alluded  to  in  He 
IP'',  we  cannot  tell.     See  next  .article. 

Isaiah  is  called  the  .son  of  Amoz  (j-icx  P  2^  etc.), 
who  must  not  be  confounded,  as  he  has  been  by 
various  Christian  Fathers,  with  the  piophet  Amos 
(oto;*)-  A  Jewish  tradition  {Megilla  106)  makes 
Isaiah  nephew  of  king  Amaziah ;  and  his  royal 
descent  has  been  inferred  from  his  familiarity  with 
successive  monarchs  of  Judah,  and  his  general  politi- 
cal influence.  A  stronger  reason  than  these  might 
be  drawn  from  the  presence  in  his  name  of  J",  which 
appears  to  have  been  confined  at  the  earlier  periods 
oi  Israel's  history  to  proper  names  of  the  royal 
houses.  But  even  this  is  not  conclusive,  and  one 
really  knows  nothing  of  either  Isaiah's  forefathers 
or  his  upbringing,  lie  was  married,  his  wife  is 
called  '  the  prophetess '  (8^),  and  he  had  two  sons 
to  whom  he  gave  names  syinlx)lic  of  tliose  aspects 
of  the  nation's  history  which  he  enforced  in  his 
prophecies  :  She'ar-yashub,  '  a  remnant  shall  re- 
turn,' wlio  was  old  enough  in  736-735  to  be  taken 
by  his  father  when  he  went  to  face  king  Ahaz 
(7^),  and  Maher  -  shalal  -  luish  -  baz  '  spoil  -  speeds- 
booty-hastes,'  who  was  born  about  a  year  later  (8^'^). 
The  legend  that  Isaiah  was  twice  married  lias  been 
deduced  from  the  false  inference  that  the  '  young 
woman  of  marriageable  age,'  ns^yn  of  7^'*,  was  his 
wife.  By  this  expression  the  pro})het  probably 
did  not  mean  a  definite  individual. 

The  most  certain  and  significant  fact  about 
Isaiah  is  that  he  was  a  citizen,  if  not  a  native,  of 
Jerusalem, t  and  had  constant  access  to  the  court 
and  presence  of  the  king.  Jerusalem  is  Isaiah's 
'immediate  and  ultimate  regard,  the  centre  and 
return  of  all  his  thoughts,  the  hinge  of  the  history 
of  his  time,  the  summit  of  those  brilliant  hopes 

*  Eichhorn  and  Jloller,  quoted  by  Vutke,  Einl.  620,  assijjrnetl 
chs.  40-60  to  reiirn  of  Matia.s»eh.  None  of  the  titles  in  the  Ilk. 
of  Isaiah  atflmi  tliat  he  pruplie.sipd  under  Manasseh. 

f  Si>inf  dpdncf  from  2  K  20^  that  lie  lived  in  '  the  middle '  or 
'  lower  city '  (Uheyiie,  Encyl.  Brit.^  xiii.  378). 


with  whicli  he  fills  the  future.  He  has  traced  for  us 
the  main  features  of  lier  position  and  some  of  the 
lines  of  her  construction,  many  of  the  great  figures 
of  her  streets,  the  fashions  of  her  women,  the 
arrival  of  embassies,  the  effect  of  rumours.  He 
has  painted  her  aspect  in  triumph,  in  siege,  in 
famine,  and  in  eartliquake  :  war  lilliiig  her  valleys 
Avitli  ciiariots,  and  again  nature  rolling  tides  of 
fruitfulness  up  to  her  very  gates ;  her  moods  of 
worship,  panic,  and  profligacy.  If  he  takes  wider 
observation  of  mankind,  Jerusalem  is  his  watch- 
tower.  It  is  for  her  defence  he  battles  through 
fifty  years  of  statesmanship,  and  all  his  prophecy 
may  be  said  to  travail  in  anguisii  for  her  new  birth.' 

III.  Structure  and  Contknts  of  thk  Book 
OF  Isaiah. — The  book  which  bears  Isaiah's  name 
consists  of  66  chapters,  which  fall  into  two  very 
distinct  collections  of  proplietic  discourses  :  chs. 
1-35  and  chs.  40-66,  which  are  separated  by  a 
stretch  of  narrative  or  historj',  chs.  36-39. 

A.  Chs.  1-35  are  further  divi.sible  into  at  least 
five  sections — (1)  1-12  a  series  of  orations  upon  the 
religious  and  political  state  both  of  Judah  in  face 
of  invasions  by  Assyria  and  by  the  confederates 
Syria  and  N.  Israel,  and  of  N.  Israel  in  face  of 
an  invasion  by  Assyria ;  as  well  as  upon  the 
Messianic  future  of  Israel.  There  is  also  a  series 
of  narratives  recounting  Isaiah's  call  (6),  his  inter- 
view with  king  Ahaz  (7),  and  other  measures  that 
he  took  (8) ;  as  well  as  a  song  of  praise  (12).  This 
section  seems  composed  of  independent  groups  of 
oracles.  Ch.  1  appears  to  stand  by  itself,  and 
carries  a  title  which  more  than  covers  the  contents  of 
the  whole  section,  '  the  reigns  whicli  it  Enumerates 
exhaust  the  range  of  Isaiah's  career.'  At  the  head 
of  ch.  2  there  is  another  title  which  appears  tocover 
2-4,  which  form  a  unity  by  themselves.  fCh.  5 
stands  apart  from  them,  and  is  itself  composed  of 
independent  pieces.  |  Then  we  liave  the  pieces  of 
narrative :  6  by  itself  on  the  prophet  s  vision 
in  the  year  Uzziah  died,  and  7-8*  containing  more 
oracles  and  mnning  out  into  others  8'-9",  all  of 
them  apparently  from  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  9^-10*, 
along  with  5-'"^,  which  obviously  belongs  to  them, 
from  an  oracle  against  N.  Israel.  10''^  is  an 
oracle  against  Assyria,  and  ch.  11  consists  of  two 
prophecies,  one  of  the  Messiah  (vv.^"*),  the  other  of 
the  restoration  of  all  Israel  (vv.'""'").  Ch.  12  is  the 
lyric  already  alluded  to.  (2)  Chs.  13-23  contain  a 
series  of  oracles  upon  heathen  nations,  witli  a  few 
upon  Judah,  but  none  upon  N.  Israel.  13-14'-=^ 
treats  of  the  fall  of  Babylon  ;  14-^-2''  is  on  Assyria, 
and  vv.'*-^-  against  the  Philistines,  assigned  by 
its  title  to  the  year  of  Ahaz'  death ;  15.  16  on 
Moab;  17^"^^  on  the  fall  of  Damascus  and  N. 
Israel ;  vv.^^-w^  ^i^g  repulse  of  Assyria ;  18,  the 
same  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  Ethiopia  ;  19  on 
Egj'pt — vv. '"-'■''  appear  to  be  separate  from  vv.^"^"; 
20  on  Egypt,  with  a  bit  of  narrative  that  points  to 
Sargon's  march  against  her  about  711 ;  21'-i"  on 
Babylon,  'oracle  of  the  wilderness  of  the  .sea,' 
yy  11.12  Qji  Edoni,  vv."-'^  on  Arabia  ;  22^-"  again.st 
Jerusalem  during  a  siege,  and  vv.'*'^  against 
Shebna,  a  statesman  of  Judah  ;  23^'"  on  Tyre, 
with  an  appendix  vv."-i».  (3)  24-27,  an  apoca- 
lyptic prophecy,  describing  the  judgment  of  the 
whole  world  by  supernatural  convulsions,  the 
blessedness  of  Israel  who  shall  be  rescued,  and 
the  resurrection  of  their  dead.  (4)  28-33,  a  scries 
of  oracles  reflecting,  apparently,  the  historical  cir- 
cumstances of  Isaiah's  day  ;  28'"  predictive  of  the 
fall  of  Samaria,  vv.''-=^  a  controversy  with  the  dis- 
solute politicians  of  Jerusalem  ;  29'-8the  abasement 
and  subsequent  deliverance  of  Jerusalem,  vv.»-"  the 
spiritual  stupidity  of  Jerusalem,  vv. '*■=*•  exj)osure  of 
a  conspiracy  of  the  court  with  Egypt,  suddenly 
changing  to  a  prediction  oi  the  future  deliverance  ; 
30^'"  a  return  to  the  Egyptian  alliance  with  denun- 
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ciatioas,  vv.'*--*  a  picture  of  the  Messianic  age, 
VY.'^-^  apocalyptic  judgment  on  Assyria ;  31  the 
Egjrptian  alliance,  with  a  promise  for  Israel  and 
doom  on  Assyria ;  32^**  a  picture  of  the  Messianic 
age,  vv.*""  against  the  women  of  Jerusalem,  vv.**"*' 
another  picture  of  the  future;  33  denunciation  of 
an  invader  of  Judah,  and  atiirmation  of  her 
deliverance.  (5)  Chs.  34.  35,  Israel's  triumph  over 
£dom,  return  from  exile,  and  blessedness. 

B.  Then  follows  the  historical  section  36-39,  of 
which  36  f.  narrates  Sennacherib's  demand  for  the 
surrender  of  Jerusalem ;  38,  Hezekiah'.s  sickness 
and  cure,  with  his  hynm ;  and  39,  Merodach-bal- 
adan's  embassy  to  Hezekiah. 

C.  Chs.  4CM56,  the  real  or  assumed  standpoint  of 
the  bulk  of  wliich  is  the  end  of  the  Babylonian 
exile,  though  there  are  some  chapters  which  appear 
to  have  been  ^vritten  in  Palestine.     (See  below.) 

IV.  Criticism  of  the  Authexticity  of  the 
Book. — The  preceding  analysis  reveals  not  only 
that  the  Bk.  of  Isaiah  is  the  combination  of  several 
earlier  collections  of  oracles  (ch.  1  a  general  preface, 
(a)  2-12  colisisting  of  minor  coUectiqns,  (6)  13-27, 
(c)  2S-35,  (d)  36-39  (?),  (e)  40-66),  but  also  that, 
while  many  of  these  have  obviously  risen  from  the 
circumstances  of  Isaiah's  own  dav,  others  reflect 
other  periods,  especially  the  Babylonian  exile,  and 
some,  e.g.  the  apocaljrptic  passages,  betray  a  style 
and  temper  very  diflerent  from  the  oracles  that  be- 
long to  Isaiah's  lifetime.  Moreover,  while  some 
of  tbe  collections  are  entitled  Isaiah's,  others  make 
no  claim  to  be  from  his  hand.  Nevertheless, 
though  Ibn  Ezra  hinted  a  few  doubts  and  Calvin 
wrote  as  if  he  felt  that  ch.  55  at  least  was  '  uttered 
during  the  captivity  in  Babylon'  (on  oo^),  up  to 
the  end  of  last  century  the  book  was  universally 
understood  to  be  covered  by  the  title  in  its  first 
verse,  and  therefore  as  Isaia£'s  throughout.  About 
1780,  J.  B.  Koppe  in  the  Germ.  ed.  of  Lowths 
Commentary  was  the  first  to  undermine  this  posi- 
tion. He  was  followed  by  Eichhom  (Introd.  iii. 
76),  and  by  Doderlein  (Esaias,  17S9,  Prasf.  xii), 
who  takes  it  as  ob%-ious  that  40  ft'.  are  by  an 
anonymous  prophet  about  the  end  of  the  Exile. 
(^  atiie  refers  to  a  more  detailed  proof  of  this  by 
J.  E.  Justi).  Xot  without  opposition  from  the 
conservative  school  [e.g.  J.  V.  MoUer,  De  authentia 
oracc.  Es.  cc.  40-66),  this  view  was  developed  by 
the  great  critics  of  the  beginning  of  this  century ; 
and  it  was  further  perceived  that  if  4<>-66  be  exilic, 
parts  of  1-39  must  also  fall  to  the  same  date.  In 
13^-14^  21'"^'^  34.  35  Assyria  is  no  longer  as  in 
Isaiah's  day  the  dominant  world  power,  nor  do 
these  oracles  emphasize  Jerusalem  as  the  inviolate 
fortress  of  God.  Babylon  takes  Assyria's  place,  her 
fall  is  imminent,  Israel  is  in  exile  but  about  to  be 
restored.  To  these  non-Isaian  chapters  the  critics 
added  24-27,  which,  although  they  appear  to  have 
some  reflections  of  the  age  before  the  Exile,  and  do 
not  allude'to  Babylon,  yet  contain  phrases  descrip- 
tive of  the  Exile  as  actual,  with  promises  of  Israel's 
deliverance  therefrom,  and  hopes  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Zion,  and  the  repopulation  of  the  Holy 
Land.  To  this  list  of  exilic  and  post-exilic  oracles 
some  added  eh.  12,  and  it  was  agreed  that  15-16^ 
was  an  oracle  older  than  Isaiah's  time,  to  which 
Isaiah  himself  added  16^^  H  AU  the  rest  of  the 
discourses  in  1-39,  save  for  some  glosses,  were  still 
remrded  as  Isaialis  own. 

Such  was  \"irtually  the  position  of  criticism  down 
to  1890.  It  had  been  established  by  Gesenius, 
Ewald.  Knobel.  and  Keuss,  and  was  supported  by 
Kuenen  (in  1S63),  Cheyne  [Is.  chronol.  arrangec}, 
1S70,  Prophecies  of  Is.  1880-81,  though  there  is 
little  introduction  in  this  vol. ,  and  Enc.  Brit.  art. 
'  Isaiah,'  1881 ;  see  below  on  40-66),  Delitzsch  (who 
had  previously  argued  for  the  unity  of  the  book, 
but  in  1879-80  interpreted  40-66  as  from  the  close 


of  the  Exile ;  see  more  fully  his  C'omm.*  1889,  Eng. 
ed.  1890),  W.  R.  Smith  (Proph.  of  Isr.  1882>, 
Driver  (Isaiah,  Life  and  Times,  1888),  G.  A-  Smith 
(The  Expositors  BiMe,  1888),  Dillmann  (1890). 
Some  of  these  carried  their  doubts  further  than 
the  passages  described  above.  To  the  non-Isaian 
oracles  some  added  23^*"",  some  the  whole  of  23, 
some  19  in  whole  or  pan,  and  some  even  33. 
Others  (see  below)  denied  the  unity  of  40-66. 
Even  conservative  critics  like  Oehler,  von  OreUi, 
and  Bredenkamp  accepted  40-66  as  from  another 
than  Isaiah,  but  the  latter  two  argued  for  the 
authenticity  of  several  of  the  disputed  passages  in 
1-39,  Bredenkamp  and  Klostermann  for  some  in 
40-66. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  Bk.  of  Isaiah,  in 
common  with  all  the  prophetic  writings,  has  been 
subjected  to  a  still  more  rigorous  analysis  and 
criticism,  with  the  result  that  while  Kirkpatrick 
(Doct.  of  the  Prophets,  1892),  Driver  (Introd.%  and 
Skinner  (Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools,  1896)  adhere 
in  the  main  to  the  position  of  the  majority  of 
critics  before  1890,  Duhm  (in  Xowack's  Hand- 
kommentar,  1892),  Hackmann  (Die  Zukunftservxtr- 
tung  des  Jes.  1893),  Cheyne  (Introd.  to  the  Bk.  of 
Is.  1895,  cf.  his  edition  of  the  text  and  translation 
in  Hanpt's  SBOT,  1898),  have  cast  doubt  upon  the 
authenticity  of  many  more  portions  of  1-39.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  thorough  analysis  to 
which  those  critics  have  subjected  the  text  of  1-39 
has  been  successful  in  discovering  a  number  of  late 
glosses  and  other  insertions  in  the  genuine  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah.  In  all  the  prophetic  books  the 
presence  of  such  is  now  generally  recognized.  But 
Duhm,  Hackmann,  and  Cheyne  have  cut  more 
deeply  than  this,  and  subtracted  from  Isaiah  long 
passages  which  were  previously  regarded  as 
genuine.  Their  reasons  are  sometimes  mainly 
subjective;  they  base  their  conclusions  upon  the 
precarious  distinction  between  the  real  Isaian  style 
and  what  they  consider  to  be  imitations  of  it,  or 
infer  them  from  a  change  of  rhythm.  The  feature 
of  Dnlim's  able  essay  is  the  relegation  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  passages  to  the  2nd  and  even 
to  the  Ist  cent,  be  tore  Christ.  He  founds  this 
upon  their  apocalyptic  character,  but  he  reserves 
for  Isaiah  not  a  few  oracles  and  phrases  quite 
as  apocalyptic  as  those  he  transfers  to  the  late 
date.  In  the  latt«r,  too,  there  are  historical  allu- 
sions which  are  suitable  to  the  Assyrian  period ; 
Duhm  either  alters  the  reading  of  these,  or  strains 
their  meaning  to  suit  the  Greek  period.  And, 
finally,  there  is  the  almost  indubitable  fact  which 
he  fails  to  discredit,  that  the  prophetic  Canon  was 
so  fixed  by  B.C.  200  as  to  render  impossible 
the  inclusion  \*-ithin  it  of  the  prophetic  Book  of 
Daniel.  Duhm,  indeed,  argues  that  the  latter  was 
excluded  because  of  its  apocalyptic  character ;  but 
if  he  is  right,  the  same  reason  should  have  excluded 
from  the  Bk.  of  Isaiah  the  passages  which,  because 
of  their  apocalyptic  character,  Duhm  assigns  to 
the  2nd  cent.  Ibis  argument  therefore,  for  the 
presence  in  Isaiah  of  features  of  so  late  a  date, 
may  be  said  to  have  failed  (for  details  see  Ex- 
positor, July  to  Dec.  1892,  and  Crit.  Bedew, 
1893).  Hackmann  (op.  cit.  p.  1430*.)  denies  to 
Isaiah  the  two  pictures  of  the  Messiah  9^"*  and 
11^"* — the  former  on  the  grounds  that  it  starts 
from  the  ruin  of  the  Jewish  state  which  was  not 
actual  in  Isaiah's  time,  and  implies  a  rejection  of 
the  reigning  king,  Ahaz  or  Hezekiah,  and  a  con- 
fidence in  an  unborn  One,  which  it  is  inconceiv- 
able to  associate  with  Isaiah.  It  suits  better  a 
time  when  there  was  no  king  in  Israel  and  the 
people  had  not  independent  existence.  The  de- 
struction of  David's  dynasty  is  also  implied,  he 
thinks,  by  IP'^  the  picture  of  universal  peace  in 
which  and  the  '  suoematural '  elements  are  further 
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symptoms  of  a  late  date.  These  reasons  are  any- 
thing? but  conclusive.  Few  will  doiibt  tiiat  the 
delinquencies  of  Aliaz  furnished  sufficient  occasion 
to  Isaiali  for  his  hope  of  the  appearance  of  a  real 
chamnion  and  rifjliteous  ruler  of  Israel.  It  is 
equal!}'  hard  to  believe  the  great  prophet  incap- 
able, at  that  age  in  Israel,  of  a  dream  of  universal 
peace  ;  one  might  as  well  argue  that  such  a  dream 
was  irapo.ssible  in  the  post-exilic  period  (to  which 
Uackmann  relegates  it)  because  many  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  latter,  like  .11  4  and  'Zee'  10,  exhibit  a 
rude  delight  in  war.  The  truth  is  that  among  all 
nations  and  in  all  i)eriods  of  their  history  the  hope 
of  peace  has  existed  along  with  a  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  war,  antl  even  with  a  delight  in  it. 
Hackmann  finds  a  more  plausible  rea.son  (147  f.) 
for  a  late  date  for  these  passages  in  their  language, 
which  bears  a  few  post-exilic  features.  He  also 
denies  to  Isaiah  the  well-known  passage  2-"',  re- 
peated in  Mic  4'"*,  on  the  ground  that  its  ideals  of 
the  sovereignty  of  J"  over  foreign  nations,  their 
adoption  of  His  law,  the  supremacy  of  the  temjile, 
and  universal  peace,  agree  I)etter  with  a  post-exilic 
than  witli  a  pre-exilic  date  (so,  too,  Mitchell, 
Isaiah,  a  Study  of  Chaps,  i.-xii..  New  York,  1897, 
1(18 ft".).  On  the  last  point  an  answer  has  been 
given  above  ;  nor  on  any  of  the  others  is  there 
anything  incompatible  with  a  date  in  the  8th 
century.  (So  even  Duhm  :  on  the  details  see  the 
present  ^Titer's  Twelve,  Proph.  i.  365  f. ).  Cheyne, 
who  had  previously  (see  above)  agreed  with  the 
majority  of  critics  as  to  what  were  Isaiah's 
autlientic  prophecies,  stated  modifications  of  his 
\iews  in  the  ,fQR  for  1891  f.,  and  in  1895  published 
his  very  able  and  thorough  Introd.  to  the  Bk.  of 
Isaiah,  in  which,  while  accepting  some  of  Dulim's 
and  Hackmann's  results,  he  went  still  further  and 
withdrew  nearly  a  third  of  1-12  from  Isaiah,  and 
from  the  oracles  hitherto  regarded  as  genuine  in 
13-35  nearly  a  half.  It  is  impossible  to  examine 
his  argument  in  details.  His  general  principle 
must  be  regarded  as  sound  by  all  w  ho  have  worked 
at  the  text  of  the  prophets,  viz.  tliat  to  the  oracles 
of  even  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  later  genera- 
tions of  Israel  added  supplements,  in  order  to 
mitigate  unqualified  messages  of  doom,  or  for 
other  purposes  of  edification.  This  is  a  principle, 
however,  in  the  application  of  which  tliere  must 
naturally  be  very  great  ditterence  of  opinion.  Tlie 
conclusions  do  largely  depend  on  the  subjectivity 
of  the  critic  ;  and,  speaking  generally  (wliicli  is  all 
that  the  space  of  this  article  permits),  it  must 
1)6  said  that  Cheyne's  reasons  for  withdrawing 
passages  from  Isaiah  are  sometimes  very  hypo- 
thetical, and  that,  to  say  the  least,  there  often 
exist  in   the   periods  to  which  he   assigns  these 

fassages  as  many  difficulties  as  in  the  age  of 
saiah.  There  is  not  a  little  arbitrariness,  as,  for 
instance,  when  he  says  that  the  post-exilic  origin 
of  2^'*  is  '  beyond  reasonable  douot '  ;  or  in  refer- 
ence to  15.  16  (which  he  takes  to  be  not  pre-  but 
post-Isaian)  '  was  Isaiah  the  man  to  use  another 
prophet's  material  ? '  There  is  sometimes  an  un- 
due depreciation  of  the  literary  (cf.  p.  88)  and 
spiritual  abilities  of  the  pre-exilic  period  in  Isr.ael, 
especially  if  one  keeps  in  mind  the  wonderful  com- 
position of  the  constituents  of  JE.  And  one  may 
reasonably  ask  whetlier  hoiie  and  comfort  were  not 
as  inucii  required  by  Israel,  and  not  as  likely  to  bt; 
contributed  by  her  greatest  prophet,  in  the  8tii 
cent,  as  after  the  Exile.  These  considerations 
detract  from  the  conclusiveness  of  Cheyne's  power- 
ful and  candid  arguments.  Some  furtlier  de- 
tails may  be  noticed.  In  ch.  1,  vv.-'"'  and  '•''•^  are 
taken  from  Isaiah,  hardly  with  sufficient  reason  ; 
4'''"*  is  placed  after  the  Exile,  probably  correctly ; 
on  9'"*  '  Hackmann  is  probablj-  right,  and  better 
though  still  not  conclusive  reasons  are  oflered  for 


a  date  later  tiian  Isaiah  ;  so  with  11'"*.  In  13-23, 
19  is  all  post-exilic  (Skinner  agrees  that  w.^*'-" 
are  probably  so).  23"*""*  is  (in  agreement  witli 
previous  critics)  a  later  addition.  It  is  in  29-33 
that  Cheyne  withdraws  most  from  Isaiah :  he 
gives  strong  reasons  for  the  post-exilic  date  of 
29'«-=",  less  strong  for  that  of  30"*-^;  32  is  also 
assigned  to  after  the  Exile,  but  hardly  with 
sufficient  reason,  though  strong  objections  to 
Isaiah's  authorship  are  not  unduly  stated.  33  has 
l)een  suspected  as  not  autlientic  since  Ewald's 
time.  Kuenen  placed  it  under  Josiah  or  later, 
Stade  after  the  Exile,  and  to  the  latter  Cheyne 
inclines.  There  are  indeed  several  difhculties  both 
of  style  and  substance  in  assigning  the  ch.  to 
Isaiah  (cf.  Skinner  ;  Driver  leaves  it  with  Isaiah). 

V.  The  Prophecies  of  the  Me.s.siah  in 
LsAIAH  1-39.  —  In  addition  to  the  examination 
of  the  different  passages  given  above,  the  Messi- 
anic element  in  Is  1-39  requires  a  more  general 
discussion,  not  only  because  of  its  intrinsic  im- 
portance, but  on  account  of  the  tendency  of  recent 
criticism  to  deny  that  the  Messiah  appeared  at  all 
in  the  prophecy  of  Israel  before  the  Exile.  This 
thesis,  stated  by  Marti  (Gesch.  der  Isr.  liel.  190), 
has  been  elaborated  by  Paul  Volz  {Die  vorexil. 
Jahweprophetie  u.  der  Messias,  Gottingen,  1897,  cf. 
Bruckner,  Komp.  des  B,  Jes. ).  Besides  the  evidence 
stated  above  from  the  language  and  historical  allu- 
sions of  the  separate  Messianic  passages,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  cliief  reasons  offered.  The  functions 
assigned  to  the  Messiah  by  the  disputed  passages 
are  not  religious  but  political  :  to  rescue  Israel 
from  her  heathen  tyrants  and  to  govern  her  in 
righteousness,  but  neither  to  teach  the  people  of 
God,  whether  as  prophet  or  as  priest,  nor  to  con- 
vert the  heathen.  The  r61e  is  national,  not  uni- 
versal. How,  it  is  asked,  can  these  features  be 
harmonized  either  with  tliis  fact  that  before  the 
Exile  the  temper  of  prophecy  is  mainly  threatening 
and  judicial,  or  with  that  other,  that  when  the  pre- 
exilic  prophets  do  open  up  the  future  thej'  lay 
down  the  lines  of  a  universal  ethic  ?  Besides, 
where  is  there  room  for  so  glorious  a  representa- 
tive of  J"  in  a  future  which  is  to  be  filled  with  tlie 
manifest  and  all-sufficient  presence  of  J"  Himself? 

To  the  present  writer  these  arguments  not  only 
appear  inconclusive  for  a  late  date  of  the  Messianic 
passages,  but  in  some  respects  appear  to  support 
the  tradition  of  an  early  date.  For,  that  the 
functions  of  the  Messiah  are  described  in  the 
passages  as  national  surely  suits  an  early,  rather 
than  the  later,  stages  of  Israel's  religious  develop- 
ment ;  no  detailed  picture  of  the  Messiah  which 
was  later  than  the  second  Isaiah  could  have 
omitted  the  duties  and  hopes  on  wiiich  the  latter 
so  brilliantly  insists,  of  converting  the  heathen  to 
the  knowledge  and  discipline  of  J ".  Nor  is  the 
temper  of  pre-exilic  prophecy  so  exclusively  judi- 
cial as  is  now  frequently  alleged.  The  prophets 
insist  that  a  remnant  or  Israel  shall  survive  the 
judgment.  Isaiah  himself  not  only  predicted,  but, 
during  the  most  influential  period  of  iiis  career, 
strenuously  laboured  for,  the  continuation  of  the 
Jewish  State.  It  is  not  a  different  dispensation 
which,  like  the  later  apocalyptic  prophecy,  he 
anticipates,  but  a  continuance  of  the  present  ix)li-- 
tical  conditions,  purified  and  exalted.  Now  among 
these  political  conditions  in  Judah,  was  the 
dynasty  of  David.  In  contrast  with  the  frequent 
usurpations  of  the  throne  of  N.  Israel,  Davitl's 
house  persisted  in  Judaii  practically  unchallenged. 
Since  David's  own  daj-  the  religion  of  J"  was  closely 
wedded  with  the  dynasty,  and,  besides,  David  lia<i 
been  successful  in  achieving  the  ideal  of  tiie  unity 
of  all  Israel.  By  Isaiah's  time,  therefore,  the 
political  presuppositions  of  the  Messianic  oracles 
in  Is  1-39  were  all  present.     We  may  even  affirm 
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tliat  it  would  have  been  passing  strange  if  his 
anticipations  of  the  religious  and  political  future 
of  Judah  had  l)een  dissociated  from  the  Davidic 
monarchy.  Moreover,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  none  of  these  disputed  passages  attribute  to 
the  Messiah  any  of  the  measures  for  achieving  the 
establishment  of  Israel  which  were  req^uired  by  the 
exilic  or  immediately  post-exilic  ages  of  the  nation's 
history.  There  is  no  wonl  in  them  of  bringing 
back  the  exiles  or  portions  of  God's  people  scattered 
over  the  world ;  and  no  word  of  the  post-exilic 
ilreani  of  a  world-empire.  On  the  contrary-,  in  the 
tasks  which  these  passages  assign  to  the  jlessiah, 
we  see  exactly  the  two  main  ends  upon  which 
Isaiah's  prophetic  activity  was  bent :  tlie  deliver- 
ance of  Judah  from  the  Assyrian  invasion  which 
overthrew  the  kingdom  of  N.  Israel,  and  the 
establishment  of  justice  and  a  pure  civic  life  among 
the  people  of  J  ". 

Such  considerations  amply  disprove  Volz's  con- 
tention that  the  conception  of  the  Messiah  was 
one  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  only 
tlragged  into  the  service  of  their  doctrine  by  the 
later  prophets,  out  of  the  popular  religion  of 
Israel.  It  is  true  that  the  ho])e  of  the  5lessiah 
may  have  been  an  article  of  the  jwpular  creed, 
just  as,  according  to  Amos,  was  the  hope  of  the 
victorious  day  of  J ".  But  if  the  prophets,  and,  in 
l)articular,  Isaiah,  did  not  actually  create  the  ideal 
of  a  victorious  and  righteous  monarch  for  Israel, 
Isaiah  certainly  re-created  it  :  gave  it  those  moral 
elements  with  which  we  maj'  be  sure  the  popular 
religion  was  incapable  of  investing  it. 

VI.  The  Theology  of  Isaiah.— We  are  now  in 
a  position  to  discern  the  authentic  doctrine  of 
Isaiah  upon  God,  religion,  Israel,  and  the  world. 
Like  all  the  earlier  prophets,  Isaiah  reveals  his 
doctrine  in  no  abstract  or  systematic  form,  but 
point  by  point  in  connexion  with  some  event  of 
contemporary  history  or  some  emergent  phase  of 
the  character  of  his  generation.  Now  two  great 
facts  were  before  him,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
formed  from  first  to  last  the  starting-point,  if  not 
the  full  premise,  of  his  teaching.  One  was  the 
[moral  badness  of  Israel's  life,  taken  alonjj  with 
their  stupid  misunderstanding  of  what  their  God 
required  of  thenjp  Isaiah's  generation  were  not  as 
a  whole  consciously  apostate  from  J" ;  they  were 
assiduous  in  His  worship,  lavish  of  sacrifice  to 
Him,  and  careful  to  observe  at  all  points  the  ritual 
which  they  believed  to  be  His  will.  But  they  were 
shamelessly  immoral.  Luxury  and  the  vices  which 
spring  from  it  sapped  the  national  life.  The  ad- 
ministration of  justice  was  corrupt.  The  rich 
oppressed  the  jx)or,  ci\'ic  duties  were  neglected. 
All  this  evil  state  of  the  i>eople  was  contrary  to  the 
will  of  J",  and  due  to  their  misunderstanding  of 
the  character  and  demands  of  their  God.  He  was 
a  God  of  righteousness,  and  He  had  already  made 
known  to  Israel  His  torah,  as  a  demand  for  the  very 
virtvies  they  neglected.  He  loathed  the  assiduous 
worship  which  they  combined  with  a  life  so  im- 
moral. He  regarded  the  evil  features  of  the  latter 
as  sin  and  rebellion,  which  required  a  verj"  thorough 
punishment,  one  severe  enough  to  destroy  the  bulk 
of  the  nation.* 

Coincident  with  this  state  of  sinfulness,  in  which 
the  people  were  plunged,  was  the  second  fact  from 
whicii  Isaiah's  prophecies  stalled.  The  power  of 
Assyria  rose  on  the  nolitical  horizon,  threatening 
the  destriiction  of  all  the  principalities  of  Pales- 
tine. Tliere  had  been  Assyrian  campaigns  in  N. 
Syria  since  870.  Damascus  had  fallen  before  one 
oi*  them  in  803,  and  her  forces  had  suffered  another 

*  That  Judah  was  equally  sinful  with  N.  Israel,  in  Isaiah's 
regard,  appears  not  only  from  ch.  1,  from  whatever  date  this 
proceeds,  but  in  the  inau^ral  vision  '  people  of  unclean  lips ' 
(&'),  and  2111"  where  in  v.!*  at  least  Judah  is  meant. 


defeat  in  773.     Then  came  a  pause  of  nearly  thirty 
years.      But  in  745,  or  at  least  five  years  before 
Isaiali's  call   to   prophesy,  Tiglatli-pileser   HI.,  a 
soldier  of    great    energy,   usurped    the   Assyrian 
throne,  and  set  in  motion  a  more  vigorous  policy 
towards  Palestine.     The  siege  of  Arpad  and  the 
subjugation   of    Babylon   detained    him   for  nine 
years,  but  in  734-733  he  overthrew  Damascus  and 
swept  into   captivity,   besides  its  people,  the  Is- 
raelite populations  of  Gilead  and  Galilee.     Isaiah 
had  perhaps  at  first  been  uncertain  whether  the 
required  punishment  of  Israel  would  proceed  from 
Assyria  or  from  Egypt,  the  only  other  power  at 
that  time  which  was  capable  of  contesting  Mith 
SjTia  the  lordship  of  Palestine  (cf.  7^^).     But  those 
proofs  of  Assyrian  power,  and  the  novel  Assyrian 
policy  of  sweeping  into  distant  captivity  the  bulk 
of  the  subjugated    peoples, — those   proofs  Mliich 
'  came  with  the  years  734,  733, — settled  the  question 
i  once  for  all.     AssjTia  was  the  destined  rod  of  J'"s 
i  anger,  and  this  should  accomplish  itself  not  onlj'  in 
\  the  overthrow  of  X.  Israel,  to  which  Isaiah  holds 
out    no  hope,   but    in   the  thorough  invasion  of 
;  .ludah.     It  is  an  interesting  problem,  in  what  pro- 
jKtrtion  the  moral  conviction  of  Israel's  guilt  need- 
i  ing  punishment  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  political 
j  certainty  of  Assyria's  advance  on  the  other,  con- 
■  tributed  to  the  assurance  of  Isaiah's  predictions. 
Of  this  we  may  be  sure,   however,  that   without 
their  native  convictions  of  J"'s  righteousness  and 
power  of  judgment  upon  Israel,  the  prophets  could 
onlj-  have  viewed  the  Assyrian  advance  as  a  per- 
plexing, if  not  a  paralyzing,  problem.    But  instead 
of  so  feeling  it,  Isaiah  is  ready  for  Assyria,  predicts 
the   certainty  of  invasion  while  the  bulk  of  liLs 
people  still  doubt  the  latter,  and  is  very  clear  as  to 
its  meaning.     That  which  enabled  him  and  other 
prophets  to  see  in  the  advance  of  Assj-ria  a  moral 
intention,  which  was  to  exhaust  itself  in  the  de- 
struction of  all  the  Syrian  States,  but  stop  short  of 
the  utter  overthrow  of  Judah,  was  the  character  of 
Judah's  God,  His  might  above  all  the  gods  of  the 
heathen,  and  His  purpose  of  grace  not  to  let  His 
people  be  abolished.     The  advance  of  Assj-ria  wa.s, 
therefore,  a  secondary  and  subordinate  factor  in  the 
inspiration  of  Isaiah.   At  the  same  time  the  appear- 
ance of  the  greatest  empire  of  the  age,  as  obviously 
the  instrument  of  Israel's  God,  must  have  lent  to 
the  prophets'  ideas  of  His  government  a  largeness 
to  Aviiich  the  religious  imagination  of  Israel  had 
not  previously  attained  (see  Ch.  IV.  of  Bk.  of  the 
Twelve  Proph.  in  the  'Expositor's  Bible').     And 
I  so  we  find  in  Isaiah  a  conception   of  the  divine 
providence  of  the  world  more  wide  and  majestic 
than  anything  that  had  yet  appeared  in  Israel, 
'  although  several  of  its  features  had  already  been 
expressed  by  Amos  and  are  implied  in  parts  of 
I  the  JE  documents  of  the   Pentateuch.     All   the 
I  forces  of  the  world  are  subject  to  J'.     The  great 
\  empires  unconsciously  fulfil  His  will  upon  Israel : 
I  the  heathen  peoples,   however  they  rage,    break 
I  upon  the  limits  He  sets  to  their  advance,  as  the 
I  sea  breaks  upon  its  shore.     These  limits  are  dra^^Ti 
at  the  utter  destruction  of  His  people.     An  Israel, 
j  however  shortened  and  cut  down,  must  survive. 
To  this  end  Isaiah  (though  he  sometimes  appears 
to  abandon  the  impenitent  people  to  the  destruc- 
tion they  court  by  their  foolishness)  insists  for  the 
most    part   on   the    inviolableness  of    Jerusalem. 
Judah  may  be  overrun  by  the  invader  :  Jerusalem 
cannot  fall.     Her  security  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  providence  of  God. 

The  constant  emphasis  which  Isaiah  lays  upon 
the  inviolableness  of  this  one  spot  of  earth,  this 
obscure  highland  fortress,  not  only  as  a  settled  fact 
of  the  future  (lO'^^^)  but  as  an  essential  article  of 
religious  faith  (28^*  etc.),  has  been  criticized  as 
1  derogating  from  the  spirituality  of  the  religion  he 
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taught.  But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  Jeru- 
salem was  the  one  spot  on  earth  where  J"  was 
worshipped.  His  shrine  was  tliere.  There  lived 
the  only  community  which  preserved  for  mankind 
the  true  knowledge  of  Him  and  His  purposes — 
the  little  band  of  disciples  to  whom  Isaiali  com- 
mitted His  testimony  and  revelation.  The  con- 
tinued existence  in  the  world  of  this  spiritual 
Israel  (it  is  the  first  conception  in  history  of  the 
Cliurch  witliin  the  Church)  is  what  Isaiah  believes 
in  and  jiroclaims  with  such  unwearied  assurance 
against  both  the  fears  of  their  rulers  and  the 
arrogance  of  the  heathen  who  sought  their  over- 
throw. But  for  their  continuance  the  inviolable- 
ness  of  at  least  Jerusalem  was  necessary ;  other- 
wise they  had  been  blotted  out  of  history  like  N. 
Israel  itself.  The  Assyrian  policy,  to  judge  from 
the  case  of  N.  Israel,  did  not  leave  room  for  the 
survival  of  a  people  of  J"  among  its  captives,  as 
the  Babylonian  did  more  than  a  century  later.  To 
interpret,  therefore,  Isaiah's  insistence  on  the  in- 
violableness  of  Zion  as  if  it  were  derogatory  to  the 
etliical  and  spiritual  character  of  his  teaching,  is 
as  unjust  as  it  would  be  to  bring  the  charge  of 
unspirituality  against  any  of  the  great  leaders  of 
Christianity  who  have  insisted  in  a  time  of  per- 
secution that  the  Church  shall  not  perish,  but  in 
spite  of  its  present  tyrants  survive  in  freedom  and 
peace.  There  was  no  other  way  for  a  spiritual 
community  to  exist  in  Isaiah's  day  except  through 
the  security  of  Jerusalem.  And,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  it  is  also  in  connexion  witli  the  survival  of 
a  people  of  J"  that  the  promise  of  a  victorious  and 
righteous  ruler  comes  so  naturally,  if  not  inevit- 
ably, into  Isaiah's  predictions. 

Ihe  charge  of  unspirituality  Avhicli  is  brought 
against  the  emphasis  on  Zion  s  security  as  a  for- 
tress might  have  had  some  justice  in  it  if  Isaiah 
had  anywhere  attempted  to  provide  for  that  security 
by  merely  political  means.  But,  on  the  contra,ry, 
his  conviction  of  God's  purpose  to  preserve  Jeru- 
salem is  so  profoundly  spiritual  that  it  leads  him 
to  condemn  Israel's  own  restless  attempts  to  save 
their  State  ;  and  he  does  so  with  as  much  fierceness 
as  he  has  condenmed  their  immorality.  They  will 
not  trust  their  God  any  more  than  they  will  obey 
His  law ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  distrustful  of  His 
purpose  and  His  power,  they  seek  to  elfect  Zion's 
safety  by  intrigues  and  alliances  with  the  heathen. 
These,  says  Isaiah,  will  only  draw  them  into  the 
confusion  of  the  world's  politics,  from  which  trust 
in  J "  would  assuredly  keep  them  free.  So,  first, 
we  find  him  seeking  to  restrain  Ahaz  from  appeal- 
ing for  help  to  Assyria  when  Judah  is  threatened 
by  Pekah  of  N.  Israel  and  Kczin  of  Damascus  (7) : 
let  them  do  their  worst,  they  cannot  harm  Judah  ; 
but  if  Ahaz  i)ersists  in  calling  on  Assyria,  J"  will 
punisli  his  unbelief  by  summoning  the  iieatheii, 
either  Egypt  or  Assyria  (v.^^),  to  overrun  his  land. 
Yet  in  spite  of  this,  when  Ahaz  has  thrown  himself 
upon  Assyria,  and  Judah  settled  down  in  quiet- 
ness for  thirty  years  as  an  Assyrian  vassal,  thus 
escaping  the  fate  Avhich  destroyed  N.  Israel,  Isaiah 
accepts  the  fact ;  and  when,  in  704,  on  the  accession 
of  Sennacherib,  the  nations  of  Palestine  throw  oft" 
their  allegiance  to  the  northern  ejnpire,  he  seeks 
to  prevent  Judah  from  joining  them,  and  uses  all 
his  powers  of  counsel,  scorn,  and  threatening  to 
circumvent  tiie  political  party  at  Jerusalem  that 
intrigues  for  an  alliance  with  Egypt  (28-31). 
This  apparent  change  of  Isaiah's  attitude  to 
Assyria  was  not  due  to  political  opportunism,  or 
only  to  the  political  experience  of  these  thirty 
years,  that  Judah  was  as  safe  in  allegiance  to 
Assyria  as  in  734  he  had  believed  slie  would  bo 
by  abstaining  from  all  intercourse  with  that 
heathen  empire,  but  to  the  unchanging  conviction 
that  whatever  Judah's  political  relations  miglit  be 


in  tlie  providence  of  God,  He  was  able  to  preserve 
her  by  Himself,  and  that  her  rulers'  forgetfulness 
of  this,  and  their  anxiety  to  take  measures  of 
their  own,  would  only,  because  of  the  unbelief 
which  was  their  motive,  end  in  disgrace  and  ruin. 
Besides,  the  intrigue  with  Egypt  was  a  breach  of 
faith  with  Assyria,  an  unhallowed  and  immoral 
thing,  and  this  was  a  second  proof  to  Isaiah  that 
it  could  not  succeed.  He  found  a  third  in  the 
blindness  of  the  Jewish  statesmen  to  the  weakness 
of  Egj'pt,  which  promised  much,  but  never  did,  or 
could  do,  aught  to  help  those  who  trusted  in  her. 
This  gives  him  occasion  to  say  that,  clever  as  the 

Soliticians  deem  themselves  to  be,  J"  is  more  wise. 
"'s  measures  for  the  security  of  Jerusalem  are  not 
mere  arbitrary  or  supernatural  exhibitions  of 
power  against  lier  foes,  but  rational  counsel  to  her 
statesmen,  advice  to  keep  clear  of  Egypt  and  to 
continue  faithful  to  the  Assyrian  alliance. 

The  Jewish  statesmen  did  not  listen  to  Isaiah  ; 
and  when  Sennacherib  invaded  Palestine  in  701, 
he  found  Hezekiah,  like  all  his  neighbour  princes, 
in  a  state  of  revolt.  Even  then,  however,  Isaiah 
did  not  abate  his  confidence  in  the  deliverance  of 
Jerusalem.  Once,  indeed,  his  people  seemed  so 
corrupt,  so  abandoned  to  distrust  of  J",  and  so 
incapable  of  the  repentance  to  which  he  called 
them,  that  he  announced  the  impossibility  of  their 
forgiveness,  and  condemned  them  to  death  (22''"). 
This,  however,  was  momentary.  Something  hap- 
pened to  change  their  disposition.  What  it  was 
exactly  we  cannot  say.  The  most  probable  sup- 
position is  that  Hezekiah  submitted  to  Senna- 
cherib, and  bought  the  security  of  his  city  by  a 
large  tribute ;  but  that  having  accepted  this  the 
Assyrian  returned  with  heavier  and  more  insolent 
demands  (36.  37).  Hezekiah  and  his  statesmen 
were  in  despair  (37^),  and  the  population,  it  would 
appear,  ready  to  yield  (36").  Isaiah  alone  stood 
firm.  Judah  was  sufticiently  punished,  the  Assyrian 
in  his  arrogance  made  it  clear  that  he  expected 
tlie  city  to  fall,  because  its  God  was  no  better  than 
the  gods  of  the  States  he  had  already  overthrown. 
Isaiah  affirmed  such  arrogance  must  be  punished 
by  J",  who  would  deliver  His  now  penitent  people. 
And  the  deliverance  came.  The  liosts  of  Senna- 
cherib appear  to  have  been  visited  by  the  plague 
during  their  approach  to  the  Egyptian  border, — 
always  in  antiquity  a  region  liable  to  such  a 
visitation, — and  the  Assyrian  corps  that  invested 
Jerusalem  was  suddenly  withdrawn  (cf.  Isaiah 
1-39 in  'Expositor's Bible';  Driver's  Jsrtiflf/t in  'Men 
of  the  Bible';  McCurdy,  HPM,  1896,  §^5  675-710). 
But  however  this  may  have  been,  Jerusalem  was 
relieved,  and  Isaiah's  predictions  of  her  siege  and 
ultimate  deliverance  literally  fulfilled,  and  ful- 
filled, too,  mainly  by  his  own  unbroken  confidence 
and  energy.  It  was,  indeed,  a  victory  of  that  faith 
by  which  the  world  is  overcome.  The  people  of 
J",  though  sorely  punished,  were  saved,  the  con- 
tinuity of  Israel's  history  jjreserved,  and  all  the 
subseouent  development  ot  their  religion  made 
possible. 

The  above  outline  of  Isaiah's  doctririe  and 
statesmanship  makes  it  clear  that  while  his  long 
experience  of  the  world's  history,  during  one  of  its 
most  critical  periods,  expanded  and  illustrated  his 
belief  in  God,  it  was  the  latter  which  was  the 
origin  and  root  of  all  his  convictions  and  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  Israel.  This  is  what  Isaiali 
himself  tells  us  (6).  His  ministry  started  from  a 
vision  of  J";  and  as  his  record  of  this  vision  is  not 
jilaced  at  the  beginning  of  his  lK)ok,  but  after  the 
first  collection  of  his  prophecies,  and  as  the  im- 
jiressions  he  received  from  it  appear  (especially 
from  vv."'  ^»)  to  be  stated  as  if  articulated  and  de- 
veloped by  liis  subsequent  experience,  we  may  see 
in   the  chapter  not  only  the   origins,  but  a  full 
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record,  of  his  belief  about  Gotl.  J"  is  the  Lord  or 
King,  immeasurably  exalted  above  everything 
human.  His  sublimity  is  the  ruling  impression 
on  the  prophet's  mind,  and  throughout  the  dis- 
courses it  appears  again  and  again,  in  contrast  both 
to  the  puny  pride  and  ambition,  '  everything  high,' 
in  Israel  themselves  (2),  and  to  the  overweening 
arrogance  of  the  Assyrian  (10,  etc.).  This  inhnite, 
awful  sublimity  is  in  the  main  what  Isaiah  ex- 
presses by  J'^s  holiness — a  term  whose  root-mean- 
ing is  probably  that  of  separateness.  But  by  the 
prophet  himself  this  holiness  is  personally  felt 
most  keenly  in  its  contrast  to  his  own  and  his 
peoples  sin.  The tirst  conscience  excited  in  Isaiah 
by  the  \-ision  of  the  thrice-holy  God  is  that  he  is  a 
man  of  unclean  lips,  and  dwells  among  a  people  of 
unclean  lips  (6*).  Before  he  can  be  of  use  to  such  a 
Deity,  his  uncleanness  must  be  purged  away  {&*•). 
And  so,  before  a  people  can  be  the  people  of  God, 
their  iniquity  must  be  punished  and  driven  out  of 
them.  The  awful  severity  of  this  judgment  (6*"^- 
and  in  many  other  passages)  is  a  consequence  of 
J"'s  holiness.  Isaiah  lived  through  terrible  times ; 
he  predicted  a  fearfully  rigorous  judgment  of 
God's  own  people  by  God  Himself.  Everywhere 
he  betrays  a  burning  sense  of  the  awful  earnest- 
ness of  life,  and  the  pitilessness  of  the  di\-ine 
providence  in  dealing  with  sin,  with  foUy,  and 
with  pride.  All  these  are  consequences  of  the 
holiness  of  God,  and  another  consequence  is  the 
irresistibleness  of  the  power  by  which  His  judg- 
ments are  carried  through. 

But  though  the  maj&stic  transcendence  of  God, 
and  His  sovereign  independence  of  everything 
human  and  earthly,  his  exaltation  above  every 
entanglement  and  compromise  of  the  world's  life 
is  thus  the  ruling  article  of  Isaiah's  creed  ;  the 
prophet  almost  equally  emphasizes  the  di^ane 
immanence  in  the  world  and  the  history  of  man. 
The  correlative  of  J's  holiness  is  His  glory,  of 
which  the  earth  is  full  (6^).  J"  is  not  only  the 
infinitely  High,  but  the  infinitely  Near.  His 
moral  interest  in  mans  conduct  extends  to  the 
minutest  details.  He  sees  and  is  touched  by  every 
mood  and  change  of  His  people's  character.  He 
marks  each  fault  they  have,  loathes  each  sin,  feels 
each  wound,  and  is  swift  to  respond  to  each  turn 
of  their  hearts  in  penitence.  His  passion  for  them, 
His  'zeal'  or  'jealousy,'  is  quick  and  powerful. 
Nor  is  J''s  interest  confined  to  Israel.  The  oracles 
of  Isaiah  on  the  foreign  nations,  and  especially 
those  on  Egypt  and  Tyre,  not  only  reveal  that 
J"'s  standards  of  righteousness  are  for  them  also, 
and  that  their  sins  are  punished  by  Him  as  trans- 
gressions against  Himself,  but  that  He  has  pity 
for  tlieir  teeming  multitudes,  and  rejoices  in  their 
particular  civilizations  and  destinies. 

Parallel  to  this  doctrine  of  the  immanence  and 
practical  interest  of  J"  in  men's  life  runs  Isaiah's 
constant  teaching  as  to  His  reasonableness.  He  is 
no  arbitrary  Deity  whom  Isaiah  reveals,  but  the 
father  and  teacher  of  His  people,  who  reasons  and 
argues  with  them,  who  commends  His  ways  to 
them,  in  opposition  to  their  own  measure's,  by 
pointing  out  the  greater  wisdom  and  etfectiveness 
of  the  former.  J'  is  wonderful  in  counsel,  and 
excellent  in  that  kind  of  wisdom  which  carries 
things  through  (28"^).  He  asks  their  trust  in 
His  jruidance,  because  of  its  reasonableness,  and 
not  simply  because  it  is  His  will  {'2^).  In  the 
most  harrowing  and  apparently  destructive  pro- 
cesses of  history  He  proceeds  by  method  (28^^). 
The  politicians  tliink  themselves  clever :  He  also 
is  wise,  and  has  His  ovm  righteous  purposes, 
which  He  will  effect  in  time  :  the  destniction  of 
evil-doei-s,  and  in  the  end  the  rescue  of  His  people, 
however  much  He  needs  first  to  beat  and  break 
them  down  (31).    In  short.  He  is  a  God  who  works 


in  history  as  in  nature  by  law — El  mishpat  is  His 
name  (30^) ;  the  simplest  of  His  moral  principles 
effect,  if  violated,  their  own  revenge  (28)  ;  leave 
the  tendencies  of  history,  too,  to  Him,  and  they 
will  issue  right.  With  all  this  insistence  on  law 
moral  and  natural,  is  to  be  noted  the  absence  of 
miracle  and  '  supernatural  signs ' ;  only  once  does 
Isaiah  even  seem  to  appeal  to  the  Iatt«r  (7'*"-).  The 
divine  government  of  the  world  is  manifested  in 
natural  and  historical  processes;  The  unity  of 
these  processes,  which  all  over  the  visible  world 
was  conspicuouslj'  illustrated  by  the  Assyrian  era- 

Eire,  is  for  Isaiah  himself  a  corollary  from  his 
elief  in  the  transcendent  sovereignty  of  J". 
Smend  says  trulj  (AT  Eeligumsaeschichte,  206) 
that  '  the  idea  ot  the  Welt^eschitMe  dates  from 
Isaiah :  its  oldest  meaning  is  the  glorification  of 
the  One  God.' 

Isaiah  has  received  from  the  Christian  Church 
the  title  of  the  Evangelical  Prophet.  This  was 
given  mainly  in  the  belief  that  chs.  40-66  were 
also  by  him.  But,  even  in  the  prophecies  which 
criticism  has  left  to  him,  we  find  the  elements 
of  the  doctrines  of  Grace.  God  forgives  sin,  the 
most  heinotis  and  defiling  (1^).  Though  He  has 
passed  sentence  of  death  upon  His  people  (22"), 
their  penitence  procures  for  them  His  pardon  and 
deliverance  (36.  37).  Necessarily  severe  as  His 
judgment  is,  crueUv  as  His  providence  bears  upon 
sin  and  folly.  His  love  and  pity  towards  His  own 
never  fail  (14^-).  He  is  their  well-beloved,  and  has 
constantly  cared  for  them  (5^*-)-  It  is  His  passion 
for  them  that  works  their  deliverance  (9").  He 
longs  to  be  gracious,  and  to  have  mercy  even  when 
His  people  are  most  given  to  their  own  destructive 
courses ;  and  He  Avaits  eagerly  for  their  prayers  lo 
Him  (30i«). 

Of  the  future  which  shall  follow  Judah's  judg- 
ment and  deliverance  Isaiah  makes  several  pre- 
dictions (cf.  ESCHATOLOGV  OF  OT,  vol.  i.  736  tt'.). 
First,  as  was  to  be  expected,  he  emphasizes  its 
ethical  features.  The  sinners  ha\-ing  been  de- 
stroyed (1^),  and  Jerusalem  purified,  the  city  shall 
be  a  citv  of  righteousness  (1^*-),  under  a  righteous 
ruler  (9^  11**-).  But  above  all  J  "s  own  presence 
and  government  shall  be  very  manifest,  with  ex- 
ceeding joy  and  glory.  As  a  result,  men  shall 
abandon  all  their  idols  (2-*  etc.),  the  worship  of 
which  (as  we  ought  to  have  noted  above)  had  not 
whoUy  disappeared  from  Israel,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  national  religion  was  that  of  J". 
With  righteousness  shall  come  peace  (2*,  if  this 
be  Isaiah's,  9"  IP),  and  with  peace  the  renewed 
fertility,  and  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of 
the  soil  ( 1^  4-  30^^).  In  the  last  of  these  passages 
the  promise  is  given  in  terms  of  great  beauty,  and 
suited  to  the  needs  of  a  people  whose  fields  had 
been  overrun  by  war  for  more  years  than  one,  and 
who  have  been  cooped  up  by  siege.  Over  all  a 
wonderful  light  shall  be  shed :  it  is  the  symbol 
of  the  dispersion  of  the  people's  present  gloom. 
Moreover,  the  nations  shall  willingly  come  to 
Jerusalem  to  be  taught  of  Israel's  God  and  His 
torah  (2'^-;  but  see  above,  §  IV.,  where  it  is  pointed 
out  that  there  are  some  objections  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  passage).  On  the  Messiah  see  above, 
§§  IV.  V.  Isaiah's  Messiah  is  a  human  king,  of 
the  stock  of  Da\4d,  and  with  functions  that  are 
political,  both  military  and  judicial.  He  is  not  the 
mediator  of  religiotis  gifts  to  His  people  :  forgive- 
ness, knowledge  of  Gocl,  and  the  like.  It  is  only 
in  this,  that  he  saves  the  j>eople  of  God  from 
destruction  and  reigns  over  them,  that  he  can  be 
regarded  as  a  tjrpe  of  Jesus  Christ. 

^^I.  Religious  Reforms  ix  Isaiahs  Time. — 

It  woidd  have  been  strange  if  a  prophet  so  practical 

and  statesmanlike,   and  so   infiuential  with   the 

i  nilers  of  Judah,  had  not  left  his  mark  on  legisla- 
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tion  and  ritual.  We  cannot  believe  the  author 
of  the  oracles  a;,'aiiist  inia;j;e8,  the  spirit  that 
or<;anize(l  tlie  city's  deliverance  from  Assyria,  to 
liave  been  idle  in  the  lon^'  ounortunity  of  reforms 
ailorded  by  the  accession  of  Hezekiali,  and  by  the 
years  of  peace  wliich  followed  till  the  death  of 
Sargon,  or  aj^ain  durinj^  the  few  years,  uncertain 
in  number,  of  Hezekiah's  lifetime  after  the  relief 
of  Jerusalem  in  701.  It  is  to  the  former  of  these 
periods  that  2  K  18  assij^'ns  certain  drastic  reforms 
of  worship,  of  which  it  j^ives  the  credit  to  Heze- 
kiuh.  The  list  of  tliem  given  in  v.^  contains  the 
remo\al  of  the  high  places,  the  rmtzzebuth  or 
pillars,  the  'ashHrim  (see  AsHERAH),  and  the 
brazen  serpent  called  Nehushtan,  to  which  the 
people  burned  incense  ;  and  in  v.'-"  the  liabshakeh 
is  reported  to  have  said  to  the  Jews  in  701  that 
Hezelxiali  had  already  removed  the  high  jdaces. 
The  integrity  of  v.'*  has  been  justly  doubted  :  the 
grammar  is  of  late  Hebrew.  It  has  also  been 
nmintained  (Wellhausen,  Isr.  u.  Jiid.  Gcsch.,  and 
Stade,  GVI 1607  f.)  that  the  only  reform  which  we 
liave  any  just  gi'ound  for  leaving  witli  Hezekiali 
is  tlie  destruction  of  the  Imizen  serpent  and  other 
images,  which,  because  in  70.3  11".  Isaiah  represents 
it  as  still  future  (30--),  can  only  have  taken  place 
after  701. 

In  ascribing  to  Hezekiah  the  destruction  of  the 
liigh  places,  inazzcbCth  and  'asherim,  it  is  alleged 
that  the  hand  intruded  into  v.*  and  the  editor  of 
v."  have  wrongly  anticipated  reforms  wliich 
were  not  ellected  till  a  century  later  by  Josiah. 
But  while  tliis  conclusion  is  undoubtedly  favoured 
by  the  language  of  v.*,  it  ignores  the  i)robabilities 
on  the  other  side.  It  is  quite  true  that  Isaiah, 
while  condemning  images,  says  nothing  against 
the  high  pLaces,  the  inazzilbCth  and  the  'ashertm. 
Ibit  to  condemn  images,  and  to  do  away  with 
them,  was  to  destroy  the  significance  of  the  high 
places,  Avhich  depended  on  their  worship,  and  to 
concentrate  the  peoples  faith  on  the  sanctuary  in 
Zion,  where  J"  was  not  worsliipped  under  any 
form.  Besides,  the  Assyrian  invasion,  devastating 
as  it  did  the  whole  country  and  yet  incapable  of 
violating  Zion,  worked  mightily  to  the  discredit 
of  tlie  high  places,  <and  the  proof  of  Zion's  unique 
holiness.  We  may  also  say  that  though  Isaiah  is 
not  reported  to  have  condemned  the  high  places,* 
yet  his  fundamental  principle  of  the  oneness  and 
spirituality  of  J"  must,  according  to  the  religious 
notions  then  prevalent,  have  logically  involved  the 
abolition  of  the  higli  places,  at  which  there  was 
not  only  a  half -pagan  ritual,  but  the  tendency 
also  to  think  of  the  deity  worshipi)ed  as  a  local 
deity  dill'orent  from  J"  of  Jerusalem.  We  are 
justified,  then,  in  believing  in  the  probability  of 
some  measures  during  Hezekiah's  reign  for  the 
removal  of  the  high  places.  But,  even  if  we 
hesitate  to  ailirm  tliis,  we  may  at  least  state 
with  certainty  that  Isaiah,  both  by  his  doctrine 
of  J"  as  the  one  true  God,  who  could  not  be 
worshipped  under  the  form  of  an  image  made  by 
man,  and  in  his  insistence  upon  the  solitary 
inviolateness  of  Zion  and  in  the  unaided  faith  and 
energy  by  which  he  secured  this,  laid  the  indis- 
pensalde  foundation  for  the  legislation  of  Deuter- 
onomy and  the  reforms  of  Josiah.  We  may  also 
assert  that  the  measures  in  this  direction  which 
Hezekiali  inaugurated  under  Isaiah's  inspiration 
nmst  have  been  pretty  severe ;  otherwise  they 
could  scarcely  have  jirovokcd  the  terrible  refaction 
which  followed  under  Manasseh.     In  this  state  of 

I  probability,  somewiuit  short  of  certainty,  we  must 
le  content,  with  our  present  data,  to  leave  tlie 
question. 
VIII.  The  Historical  Chapters  36-39.— These 

*  Neither  with  any  certainty  is  Micah,  for  tlie  reading'  of 
Jlic  1^  is  uncertain. 


chapters  are  found  also  in  2  K  18'-'-20''',  where 
their  te.xt  has  been  somewhat  more  fully  and 
accurately  preserved  (for  details  see  Driver, 
LOT'^  2-2iif.;  Chevne,  Intrud.  21.">)  than  here  (cf. 
especially  38).  Ihe  passage  2K  18'^'"  is  want- 
ing in  the  Book  of  Isaiali,  and  the  latter's  Psalm  of 
Hezekiah  is  wanting  in  Kings.  The  whole  section 
is  very  composite.  For  details  we  must  refer  to 
Dillmann,  Duhin,  Cheyne,  Skinner,  and  to  Stade's 
analysis  in  ZATW  for  1886.  Here  it  is  only 
possible  to  give  a  bare  outline.  In  30-37  we 
have  two  narratives  of  Sennadierib's  endeavour 
or  endeavours  to  capture  Jerusalem  :  one  of  them 
36-37",  the  other  37""**.*  Many  have  read  these 
as  the  respective  accounts  of  those  successive 
attempts  on  Jerusalem  which  we  saw  above  to 
l>e  the  probable  course  of  the  Assyrian  campaign. 
But  Stade  and  others  have  taken  tlieni  to  Ije 
variant  records  of  one  and  the  same  assault  of 
Sennacherib  on  Jerusalem,  and  liave  divided 
them  as  follows:  36'-37'*' +  37-38,  and  37'"'-»^^t 
P'urther,  Cheyne  believes  that  in  these  narratives 
the  following  are  later  insertions,  3(j'-''' i'*--*'  37^, 
'  to  reproach  the  living  God,'  "  '  Wherewith  .  .  . 
have  reviled  me,'  sbc -.'2-32.  w  q^^  ^jjg  question  of 
the  chronology  in  36^  and  2  K  18'"-'^  see  Driver, 
Isniali-y  13;  Cheyne,  Intj-od.  216  fl'.;  Skinner,  /*. 
1-39,  Ixxvif.,  262  f.  Tlie  reported  message  of 
Isaiah  to  Hezekiah  Zl"^''^  consists  of — (a)  a  taunt- 
song  in  the  J^inah  measure,  w.'-^-^''^,  and  (/>)  tlie 
giving  of  a  sign  to  Hezekiah  in  another  rliythm, 
yy  3u-aj^  and  (c)  a  prediction  of  tlie  relief  of  Jeru- 
salem, vv.^'^.  The  taunt-.song  '  appears  to  be 
inserted  in  the  narrative  from  some  indejiendent 
source  .  .  .  probably  a  genuine  work  of  Isaiah ' ; 
'^-'•'^  'the  actual  message  of  the  prophet  on  this 
occasion '  (Skinner) ;  but  see  Clieyne,  Introd.  219. 
Chs.  38.  39  are  probably  from  the  same  source  as 
36.  37 :  Duhm  and  Cheyne  assign  them  to  the 
author  of  the  second  of  the  two  narratives  in 
36.  37.  The  'writing  of  Hezekiah,'  38»--«',  Mas 
assumed  even  by  Kuenen  in  the  1st  ed.  of  his 
Onderzock,  ii.  93,  and  by  Dillmann,  to  be  genuine. 
The  present  writer  expounded  it  as  genuine  in  the 
'  Expositor's  Bible,'  Isai.  1-39,  ch.  xxv.  But  he 
now  feels  the  force  of  the  objections  to  this,  drawn 
from  the  language,  which  has  many  late  features 
(so  Kuenen's  later  opinion,  Duhm,  and  Cheyne). 

IX.  Prophecies  certainly  not  Isai.ui's  in 
Chs.  1-39. — The  detailed  discussion  of  these  is 
hardly  relevant  to  an  article  on  Isaiah  him.self : 
but  a"  few  data  may  be  given  concerning  the  chief 
of  tliem. 

IP"'".— Dillmann  argues  for  Isaian  authorship, 
but  most  think  the  passage  implies  that  the  Exile 
has  taken  place  ;  the  Messiah  is  not,  as  in  Isaiah's 
own  prophecies,  the  political  ruler  of  Israel,  but  the 
restorer  of  the  e.xiles  and  tlie  resort  of  all  nations 
(cf.  Giesebrecht,  Beitruge,  2511'.;  Driver, /.saiaA-, 
214  f.).  12  is  without  doubt  from  a  date  after  the 
Exile  (besides  the  Commentaries  see  Francis  Brown, 
Jour,  of  Bibl.  Literature,  1890,  128  fl'.).  13»-14'« 
implies  that  the  Jews  are  in  exile,  and  in  servitude 
to  Babylon,  the  fall  of  wliose  king,  however,  is 
imminent;  the  Medes  (13'")  are  already  invading 
Babylonia.  The  ideas  and  lanjjuage  do  not  suit 
Isaiah's  time,  but  do  suit  the  exilic  age.  For  details 
see  Cheyne,  Introd.  6911'.:  Driver  dates  it  a  little 
before  U.C.  549.      15'-16'-  has  usually  been  attri- 

*  Anotlior  division  of  the  chapters  would  assijrn  301  (only 
with  the  addition  2  K  18'-*-l6)  to  tlie  first  invasion  of  Senna- 
cherib, 30—37  to  the  second. 

t  \\'inckler  {Untermeh.  34-36)  h.os  attenipteil  to  prove  that 
while  the  first  narrative  refers  to  Scnnat'litrib's  canijiai'^'n  of 
701,  the  second  des<!ribe8  what  happened  on  an  alli'jfcd  return 
of  Sennacherib  to  Palestine  to  meet  Tirhakah  towai-ds  the  end 
of  his  rei^'n  between  090  and  (!81.  (Winckler  makes  the 
division  between  the  narratives  not  at  370"  but  at  37'*").  But 
for  this  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence :  cf.  Cheyne,  Introd. 
234  f. 
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bute«l,  on  jjrounds  of  difference  of  style  from 
Isaiahs,  and  of  the  suitability  of  its  historical 
alhisious  to  the  time  of  Jeroboam  n.,  to  a  prophet 
of  that  date  (so  among  others  Uitzig,  Wellhausen, 
W.  R.  Smith,  Dillniann, and  more  doubtfully  Driver. 
Ewald,  Kuenen,  Baudissin,  a-ssij^n  to  at  least  a 
prophet  earlier  than  Isiiiah),  Isaiali  himself  adding 
16"".  In  1888  Schwally  (ZATW  201  «.)  argued 
for  the  post -exilic  origin  of  the  whole  section  ;  and 
it  foniis  one  of  those  passages  which  Duhm  would 
bring  down  to  the  Hasmonsean  period.  Cheyne 
tliinks  the  most  conservative  theorj-  which  is  pos- 
sible is  that  a  post-exilic  author  combined  a  genuine 
oracle  on  Moab,  16",  AA"ith  an  anonymous  pre- 
exilic  prophecy  also  on  Moab,  and  tilled  up  illegible 
passages  in  an  antique  style.  21i'"*  was  assigned 
by  some  early  critics  (Ewald  and  others)  to  the 
close  of  the  Exile,  on  the  ground  that  no  siege  of 
Babylon  such  as  the  passage  describes  could  have 
interested  Judah  before  then.  Then  Kleinert 
(^'A',  1877,  174  ti".  ;  so  also  George  Smith  the 
Assyriologist)  argued  that  the  passage  referred 
to  the  first  of  these  sieges  of  Babylon  by  the 
Assyrians  in  Isaiah's  time :  710,  703,  696.  To  this 
view  Cheyne  and  Driver  at  first  adhered ;  but 
tliev  liave  recently'  returned  to  Ewald's  view 
(Cheyne,  Introd.  'l21  ff.  ;  Driver,  LOT^  216). 
Skinner  agrees.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  are  right.  24-27,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
sections  of  prophecy  in  the  OT,  cannot  be  Isaiah's, 
and  must  be  post-exilic,  for  the  general  reasons 
already  given  (to  be  found  in  greater  detail  in 
Driver,  LOT^  219  ff.  ;  Kirkpatrick,  Doct.  of  the 
Prophets,  475  ff.  ;  Cheyne,  Introd.  145  ff. ;  and 
Skinner,  Is.  1-39,  204  f.).  The  exact  date  is  very 
uncertain.  Ewald  and  Delitzsch  both  placed  it  in 
the  late  6th  or  early  5th  cent.;  so,  too,  Dillmann, 
Kirkpatrick,  and  Driver  'most  plausibly.'  Prob- 
ably the  question  will  ultimately  lie  between  this 
date  and  the  campaigns  of  Artaxerxes  Ochns, 
c.  35<)  (see  below  on  63'-64),  for  which  Cheyne  has 
ably  arguetl  in  detail.  For  an  exposition  of  this 
very  important  prophecy  see  the  Comm.  and  '  Ex- 
positors Bible,'  Is.  1-39.  34.  35  are  two  visions 
from  the  same  hand,  34  of  a  general  judgment  on 
the  Gent  Lies  (^"*)  and  a  special  doom  upon  Edom 
(^^"),  35  of  the  restoration  of  Israel  from  exUe. 
Obviously,  they  must  be  later  than  the  beginning 
of  the  Exile,  and  the  great  crime  of  Edom  when 
the  latter  took  place.  With  this  their  language 
agrees.  We  are  quite  unable  to  fix  an  exact  date. 
DiUmann  (cf.  Driver,  Is.-  131,  LOT^  226)  suggests 
the  end  of  the  Exile.  Arguing  that  the  writer 
quotes  late  exilic  and  post-exilic  writings,  lives  in 
Palestine,  feels  nothing  of  the  Babylonian  oppres- 
sion, and  sees  imminent  on  Edom  the  same  calamity 
as  Mai  P"'  refers  to,  Cheyne  suggests  the  end  of 
the  5th  cent,  or  even  a  later  period. 

X.  Structure  axd  Datk  of  Chapter.?  40-66. 
— The  earliest  critics  who  assigned  these  chapters 
to  the  Exile  believed  them  to  be  a  unity.  But  in 
the  first  place  it  became  obvious  that  after  52^  the 
style  changes  as  decisively  and  almost  as  often  as 
in  chs.  1-39,  and  in  the  second  place  critics  who 
continued  to  support  Isaiah's  authorship  alleged 
that  the  references  are  not  all  exilic  or  Baby- 
lonian, but  that  in  the  later  chapters  there  are 
reflections  of  Palestine,  and  some  allusions  to  the 
Exile  as  still  to  come.  These  facts  gradually  led 
to  the  perception  of  the  composite  character  of 
40-66.  Bleek  and  Ewald  were  the  first  to  dis- 
tinguish this,  the  latter  assigning  40'*  -  52'^-54'- 
and  56*-57^^  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh.  In  1881 
Cheyne  (Enc.  Brit.^)  adhered  to  the  pre-exilic 
origin  of  some  of  these  passages,  but  claimed  also 
that  there  were  others  equally  separable  from  tlie 
earlier  chapters,  and  these  he  assigned  partly  to 
the  earlj'  Exile  and  partly  to  after  the   Exile. 
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In  1886  Briggs  (Mess.  Proph.)  sought  to  prove  that 
the  .sections  on  the  Ser\-ant  of  the  Lord  were  in  a 
different  metre  and  by  a  different  hand  from  the 
rest.  In  1889  Kuenen  a-ssigned  40-49.  52*"'-  and 
perhaps  52'*-53*'-  to  one  author,  in  the  end  of  the 
Exile,  the  rest  he  considered  adde«l  by  this  author 
himself,  or  by  others,  after  the  Return.  In  1890 
the  present  y>Titer  argued  for  the  composite 
character  of  40-66.  In  1892  Duhm  dLstingubhed 
three  authors  :  the  so-called  '  second  Isaiah '  in  the 
Exile,*  a  post-exilic  author  of  the  passages  on  the 
Servant,  and  a  '  third  Lsaiah '  the  author  of  the 
bulk  of  56-66.  Various  articles  and  monographs 
appeared,  working  in  the  same  direction.  Then  in 
1895  Cheyne  produced  the  most  finished  presenta- 
tion of  the  theory :  40-55  from  one  author  who 
combined  in  it  a  cycle  of  poems  on  the  Servant  of 
Jahweh,  and  the  great  prophecy  of  the  restoration ;  t 
but  56-66,  a  collection  of  ten  compositions,  all  of 
them  from  the  age  of  Nehemiah,  except  63'-<>4", 
which  is  probably  to  be  assigned  to  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  Ochus,  or  about  360.  MeanwhUe  Dill- 
mann (1890)  and  Driver  [both  in  the  first  and  sixth 
(1897)  editions  of  his  ZOT]  adhered  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  great  bulk  of  the  prophecy  by  one 
prophet,  mostly  before  but  partly  also  after  the 
Return.  Dillmann  (p.  363  ff".  of  his  commentarj-) 
assigns  4<>-48  to  about  545,  49-62  between  545 
and  the  Return,  and  63-66  to  the  very  eve  of  the 
Return  ;  only  in  66  he  sees  insertions  from  a  later 
hand.  Driver,  upon  the  resemblance  of  56^-57^*' 
and  59^"*^  to  passages  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  takes 
these  to  be  pre-exilic  prophecies  incorporated  by 
the  author  of  49-66  {Isaiah-,  187  ft".).  Comill 
[Emleitung  in  AT)  and  Wildelx)er  (Litteratnr  des 
AT)  admit  in  49-62  many  signs  of  composition  in 
Palestine,  which,  however,  do  not  force  us  to  deny 
them  to  the  author  of  4">-48.  In  63-66,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  find  the  marks  of  another  and 
a  later  writer. 

Chs.  4<>-66  have  no  title  and  make  no  claim  to 
be  by  Isaiah.     40-48  plainly  set  forth  the  ruin  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  ExUe  as  having  already  taken 
place.     Israel  is  addressed  as  if  the  time  of  their 
penalty  in  ser\-itnde  to  Babylon  were  exhausted, 
and  their  deliverance  is  proclaimed  as  immediate. 
Cyrus  is  named  as  their  saviour,  and  is  pointed  out 
as  already  njx)n  his  career,  and  blessed  with  success 
by  J".     Not  is  it  possible  to  argue,  as  some  have 
tried  to  do,  that  the  prophet  is  predicting  these 
things  as  if  they  had  alreadj-  happened.     For,  as 
part  of  an  argument  for  the  unique  diy-inity  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  Cyrus,  'alive  and  irresistible,  and 
already  accredited  with  success,  is  pointed  out  as 
the  unmistakable  proof  that  former  prophecies  of 
a  deliverance  for  Israel  are  already  coming  to  pass. 
Cyrus,  in  short,  is  not  presented  as  a  prediction, 
but  as  a  proof  tliat  a  prediction  is  being  fulfilled. 
Unless  he  had  alreadj-  appeared,  and  was,  on  the       | 
point  of  striking  at  Babylon,  with  all  the  prestige       f 
of  unbroken  victory,  a  great  part  of  40-48  woiild 
be  unintelligible'  [Isai.  40-66,  'Expositors  Bible,'       j 
9  ft".  ;  see  the  argument  there  in  detail).     There  is       ■ 
thus  a  very  clear  date  fer  these  chapters ;   they       \ 
must    have    been    Avdtten    between    555,    Cjtus'       ] 
atlvent,  and  538,  Babylon's  fall.     If  41^  implies 
the  union  of  Cj-rus  with  ihe  Me4es  in  549,  the       ; 
possible  years  are  reduced  to  eleven.    Perhaps  they 
should  be  confined  between  545,  when  Cjttis  took 

•  To  this  author  Duhm  a:?^; _  t  vv.3-  Si^  41,  both  of 

which  chanters  he  rearran^'t-  .t  v.  12) 25^  431-2^.  2j-», 

441-3- 2l-a)a.  451--E  except  vv.i'        .  •,  471-15  except  w.3»- 

14b.  4&U.  (to 'Jacob ')*-5»-6-"»-^ iMtii-(U)  'there  am  I')"^-', 
49"-26,  501^,  51  except  \-v.ii- 15- 16. 18,  521-  2. 7-12,  54  except  tv.15»- 
r7*>,  55  except  vv.s»- ". 

t  In  40-55  Cheyne  finds  a  number  of  insertions,  for  wliich  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  his  translation  in  the  Poljchrome 
Bible.  The  more  important  are  44^  "■»,  4t?>~"*,  two  passages  on  the 
artificial  idols  ■,^^-i.*.sb.Tb.  8b-io.  17-19. 22 ;  4911.508, 511-14 except 
4bL  5b.  K.  16,  5-21.  2. 7-12,  54  except  V.15  55. 
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Sardis,  and  538.  With  this  agree  the  thouglits,  the 
local  colour,  and  the  language  of  tlie  chaptern  (on 
the  last  seeClieyne,  Comni.  ii.,  and  Driver,  Isaiah-, 
192  tf. ).  Nor  is  there  any  need  to  limit  this  proof 
to  40-48,  though  Babylon  and  Cyrus  are  contined 
to  them.  From  49  to  55  the  circumstances  are  still 
of  exile  ;  as  A.  B.  Davidson  remarks,  49  is  parallel 
to  42,  and  takes  for  granted  the  picture  of  Israel's 
restoration  in  48.  The  Hrst  read  break  occurs  at 
52'',  where  the  prophecy  of  tlie  sin-bearing  Servant 
is  introduced.  Not  onlj'  is  this  written  with  con- 
siderable difference  of  style,  but,  if  it  be  left  out, 
54'  follows  naturally  upon  52'^.  Yet  62'*-53  is  an 
evident  development  from  the  previous  sections  on 
the  Servant  scattered  throughout  40-.52.  And  the 
whole  question  is  raised  whether  these  sections 
formed  originally  a  poem  by  themselves,  and  if  so, 
whether  tliey  are  by  a  different  author  from  the 
rest  of  40-55.  Cheyne  thinks  there  is  much  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  any  of  these  passages  to  have 
originally  sprung,  each  at  the  place  which  it  now 
occupies,  from  the  profrress  of  the  prophet's 
thoughts.  This  is  doubtful  (for  reasons  the  present 
writer  has  expressed  on  p.  313  IF.  of  Is.  40-66), 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  why,  if 
originally  an  independent  poem,  these  sections 
were  broken  up  and  placed  just  where  they  are  now. 
In  any  case  there  is  nothing  in  them  incompatible 
with  their  being  from  the  same  hand  as  the  rest  of 
40-55 ;  and  indeed  Cheyne  assigns  them  to  that 
hand.  (For  other  opinions  see  above).  56'"^  is 
assigned  by  Cheyne  and  others  to  Nehemiah's 
time ;  but  an  earlier  date  is  not  impossible  ;  v.^ 
however,  appears  to  imply  that  some  Jews  have 
already  returned  (see  tne  linguistic  analysis  in 
Cheyne,  312  f.).  56'*-57  is  the  passage  which  most 
clearly  retlects  the  scenery  of  Palestine,  and 
charges  the  Jews  both  with  political  sins  they 
could  commit  only  in  their  own  land,  and  with 
superstitions  also  most  natural  there.  Critics 
have  been  divided  between  a  pre-exilic  date,  such 
as  Manasseh's  reign,  when  idolatry  and  persecution 
were  in  force  (so  since  Ewald),  and  a  post-exilic 
date  (so  latterly  Cheyne,  who,  after  a  literary 
analysis  of  the  passage,  places  56''-57''**  shortly 
before  Ezra's  arrival  and  the  rest  later ;  the 
former  position  is  by  no  means  certain,  especially 
after  a  study  of  Zee  1-8  and  '  Malaclii '  ;  but  prob- 
ably the  whole  prophecy  is  post-exilic).  58  by 
most  critics  (including  the  present  writer)  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Exile  ;  this  is  possible,  but  Cheyne 
gives  strong  reasons  for  a  post-exilic  date.  59  is 
very  difficult  to  analyze  and  assign  ;  probably  it  is 
the  fusion  of  two  projihecies.  one  of  which  sneaks 
as  if  Israel,  in  their  own  land,  were  responsible  for 
civic  justice,  the  other  as  if  the  great  deliverance 
from  exile  were  just  at  hand.  Some  argue,  not 
very  successfully,  for  a  pre-exilic  date  of  at  least 
portions  of  this  chapter,  but  Clieyne  for  a  date 
after  Ezra.  60  was  previously  taken  by  Cheyne  in 
his  JQR  article  to  be  by  the  same  hand  as  40  ff., 
but  in  his  Introd.  he  argues  for  its  authorship  by 
a  post-exilic  imitator  of  that  writer,  on  tlie  grounds 
of  the  ideas  of  the  cliapter,  its  \K)0x  style,  and  that 
the  author  speaks  as  if  lie  were  a  resident  of 
Jerusalem  at  a  time  when  the  city  had  again  a 
population,  though  small,  and  when  the  temple 
had  been  rebuilt,  but  needed  expansion  and  orna- 
ment. These  latter  reflections  of  a  historical 
situation  are  by  no  means  certain  ;  there  is  no 
clear  implication  that  tlie  temple  has  been  rebuilt ; 
on  tlie  contrary,  the  city  itself  appears  to  have  been 
uninhabited  for  a  time.  It  is  not  possilile  to  fix  a 
date.  There  is  the  same  indeliniteness  of  circum- 
stance in  the  poem  61-62.  Cheyne  affirms  that  it 
implies  the  land  of  Judah  to  be  in  part  repeopled 
and  the  temple  rebuilt  (62*),  but  this  is  not  evident ; 
one  might  as  well  argue  from  62*'  that  the  walls 


have  already  been  rebuilt.  61'  proclaims  liberty 
to  the  captives  ;  if,  as  Cheyne  liolds,  this  refers  to 
the  mass  of  Israel,  the  prophecy  can  liardly  be 
referred,  as  he  suggests,  to  a  date  after  Cyrus,  be- 
cause, though  numbers  of  Jews  remained  in  exile 
in  spite  of  that  great  Liberator's  edict,  they  would 
not  De  described  as  in  captivity,  rrobabfy,  how- 
ever, the  reference  is  too  general  for  so  particular 
an  inference  from  it.  Besides,  even  after  Cyrus, 
there  must  have  been  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  enslaved  or  captive  Jews,  ei''  speaks  of 
those  who  mourn  in  Zion,  a  ]»lirase  which  appears 
to  imply  that  Jerusalem  is  inliabited,  unless  we 
are  to  take  it  metaphorically.  The  language,  in 
spite  of  resemblances  to  that  of  40-55,  atl'ords  a 
little  more  evidence  of  a  later  date.  Nothing  can 
be  inferred  from  the  person  of  the  speaker  of  the 
lirst  verses  of  61  till  we  can  conclude  whether  he  is 
meant  to  be  the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  in  which 
case  we  might  take  the  passage  as  one  of  the  series 
of  oracles  on  that  great  ligure,  and  (as  some  argue) 
from  the  same  date  as  the  others,  or  Avhether  he  is 
merely  a  representative  of  prophecy.  But  this  is 
a  question  which  has  divided  critics,  and  is  very 
diflicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  answer  (see  Isaicih 
40-66,  'Expositor's  Bible,'  435 f.).  On  the  whole, 
then,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  61.  62; 
most  opinions  vary  between  a  date  before  the 
liberation  under  Cyrus  and  authorship  by  the  writer 
of  40-55,  and  a  later  authorship  by  an  imitator 
of  that  prophet. 

The  brilliant  passage  63'"'  stands  by  itself.  Its 
description  of  the  loneliness  of  J"  in  achieving  the 
overthrow  of  Edom  (the  attempts  to  eliminate  the 
name  of  Edom  from  the  passage  cannot  be  said  to 
be  justified)  forbids  a  reference  to  some  hLstorical 
defeat  of  that  bitter  people  by  Israel.  The  vision 
is  of  a  purely  ideal  conc^uest  of  Israels  chief  enemy. 
In  42'*  we  have  a  similar  picture  of  J "  travailing 
for  the  deliverance  of  His  peojjle  ;  this,  however, 
is  not  enough  on  which  to  argue  for  identity  of 
authorship,  Mhile  the  ferocity  of  the  passage  is 
somewhat  against  it.  None  of  the  other  dates 
suggested  are  sufficiently  probable. 

The  next  section  is  63'-04,  a  prayer  of  inter- 
cession for  Israel.  Here,  again,  there  is  great 
possibility  for  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  date. 
The  passage  cannot  well  be  by  the  author  of  40-45  ; 
as  to  that,  Cheyne's  analysis  of  the  ideas  and 
language  (Introd.  352  ft'.)  is  very  convincing.  Nor 
is  it  so  clear  as  the  present  writer  once  thought 
it  was,  that  because  the  author  appeals  (63""'*)  only 
to  the  delivery  from  Egypt,  antl  not  to  that  from 
Babylon,  the  latter  is  still  future  as  he  writes.  For 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  make  no  mention  of  Cyrus' 
decree,  or  the  return  from  Babylon,  though  they 
wrote  very  soon  after  these  events.  (On  the 
objections  to  Kosters'  theory  that  their  silence  is 
a  proof  tliat  no  return  had  taken  place,  see  the 
present  writer's  Twelve  Prophets,  vol.  ii.  cli.  16.). 
What  is  clear  is  that  Jerusalem  has  sufl'ered  desola- 
tion, that  the  temple  has  been  defiled  and  burned 
by  Israel's  adversaries  (63'"  64""-  Eng. ).  To  what 
event  does  this  refer  ?  Some  say  Nebuchadrezzar's 
destruction  of  the  temple  in  586,  and  date  the 
passage  from  the  early  Bal)ylonian  exile.  But  if 
that  were  so  it  would  be  diflicult  to  understand  the 
Massoretic  reading  of  63'*  'Thy  holy  i)eople  pos- 
sessed it  but  a  little  while  '  ;  tliough  this  reading 
is  uncertain.  The  only  other  similar  calamities 
are  that  alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  the  in- 
vasions of  Palestine  by  Artaxerxes  Ochus  (n.c. 
360  fr.)  to  which  Cheyne  refers  the  passage,  and 
that  by  Antiochus  Eiiiphanes  in  169  to  which 
Grotius  referred  it.  Tlie  latter  may  be  ruled  out 
of  consideration.  Of  the  invasion  by  Artaxerxes 
Ochus  we  know  extremely  little  (for  <letfl,ils  see 
W.  R.  Smith,  OTJC,  note  D  ;  and  Cheyne,  Introd. 
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358  ff.);  and  that  he  destroyed  the  temple  is  only 
inferred  from  his  cruel  character,  from  his  desecra- 
tion of  other  shrines  on  that  campaign,  and  from 
an  anibijruous  tradition  in  Josephus  about  the 
reign  of  the  other  Artaxerxes.  Nevertheless,  W.  R. 
Smith  and  Cheyne  have  assigned  to  the  reigu  of 
Artaxerxes  Ochus  Pss  74  and  79,  with  their  refer- 
ences to  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  which  others 
assign  to  Maccakean  times.  And  arguing  from 
the  parallels  between  these  Pss  and  Is  63"-64 
Cheyne  also  assigns  the  latter  to  the  same  date. 
The  reasoning  is  strong,  but  not  conclusive,  and 
hampered  by  tlie  uncertainty  of  a  burning  of  the 
temple  about  350.  Besides,  Ps  74  distinctly  points 
to  the  conviction  that  prophecy  has  ceased  in 
Israel.  Not  only  does  Is  6;i"-64  betray  no  such 
conviction,  which,  if  it  had  existed,  could  hardly 
have  been  omitted  by  a  writer  of  the  mood  of 
Is  63^-64,  but  the  whole  prophecy  is  itself  an 
answer  to  the  idea  that  the  prophetic  spirit  had 
faded  from  the  nation.  Moreover,  if  Is  63"-64  has; 
some  parallels  with  Ps  74.  79  it  has  also  some  very 
striking  resemblances,  both  of  thought  and  phrase- 
ologj",  to  the  prophecies  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,! 
and  its  whole  tone  suits  the  years  of  disillusion 
and  desiMiir  which  elapsed  between  the  return 
from  exile  in  537  and  the  beginning  of  the  rebuild- ' 
ing  of  the  temple  in  520.  The  unique  phrases,^ 
■'Thv  holy  cities'  (64^*),  and  'J'^s  spirit  in  the 
midst  of  Israel'  (63"),  find  parallels  in  Zee  2^^ 
[Heb.]  and  Hag  ^  respectively.  There  is  the 
same  sense  of  the  peoples  uncleanness  as  in  Hag  2 
and  Zee  3 ;  the  same  sense  of  J'^s  excessive  anger 
as  in  Zechariah's  first  vision ;  the  same  emphJasis 
on  the  Spirit  of  J",  and  the  same  idea  of  J"^s  angel, 
interchangeable  with  J'  Himself.  The  despair 
of  Is  63"-64  is  exactly  that  which  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  appear  to  combat  in  the  people,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  fully  explain,  as  already 
remarked,  the  silence  of  the  whole  prayer  about 
the  liberation  from  Babylon.  On  the  whole,  then, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  more  reasonable  to  date 
63"-64  from  alout  525  than  about  3.50. 

Ch.  65,  taken  by  the  majority  of  critics  as  the 
divine  ansAver  to  the  prayer  of  63^-64,  has  been 
assigned  lx)th  to  Babylonia  and  Palestine,  both  to 
the  years  before  the  end  of  the  Exile  and  to  those 
after  the  Return.  Some  {Dillmann,,in  loco)  argue 
for  the  former,  on  the  ground  that  the  idolatrous 
l>ractices  mentioned  are  all  suitable  to  Babylonia, 
that  Israel's  occupation  of  the  Holy  Land  is  repre- 
sented as  future  in  v.",  and  that  the  phrase  '  forget 
my  holy  moimtain'  (without  reference  to  the  re- 
built temple)  recalls  the  exilic  Ps  137*.  To  this 
view  the  present  writer  adhered  in  1891,  but  he 
does  not  now  feel  the  conclusiveness  of  it.  For 
the  promise  of  v.*  may  be  naturally  interpreted, 
not  of  the  first  return  to  Zion  and  occupation  of 
the  surrounding  district,  but  to  the  full  possession 
of  Palestine  as  a  whole,  which  was  still  unrealized 
long  after  the  first  return.  Besides,  the  idolatroxis 
customs  charged  may  just  as  easily  have  been  pre- 
valent in  Palestine  as  in  any  other  country  of 
Western  Asia,  and  Gad  and  Meni  (v.^^)  were  un- 
doubtedly Syrian  deities,  and  worshipped  in  Pales- 
tine from  time  immemorial.  In  the  doubt  in  which 
these  allusions  of  the  prophecy  leave  us  as  to  its 
exact  date,  we  are  not  as-sistetf  either  by  the  ideas 
or  by  the  language  of  the  passage  (for  details  see 
Chej-ne,  Introd.  320  ff.):  these  cannot  determine 
between  two  periods  so  close  to  each  other  as  the 
years  just  l)efore  or  the  century  after  the  Return. 
Cheyne,  who  accepts  the  Palestmian  origin,  argues 
that  the  Samaritans  are  the  people  against  whom 
the  chapter  is  addressed,  and  fixes  the  date  as  that 
of  the  troubles  of  the  Jews  Avith  the  Samaritans, 
which  Nehemiah  describes.  But  that  the  charge 
is  against  superstitious  and  semi-pagan  Jews  may 


also  jilausiblj'  be  argued,  and  there  are  really  no 
sufficient  data  to  fix  a  date.  On  the  whole,  a 
Palestinian  *  and  post-exilic  origin  is  the  most 
probable. 

Equally  obscure  is  the  question  of  ch.  66.  The 
chapter  is  probably  not  a  unity,  and  the  text  is  un- 
usually corrupt.  There  are  echoes  of  chs.  40-55, 
but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  assign  the  chapter  to 
the  great  evangelist  of  the  Exile.  The  temple 
either  has  been  rebuilt  or  is  being  rebuilt 
(yyi~*.  «.  30) ;  the  irestored  community  has  already 
been  formed,  but  is  not  complete  (v.*).  The  lan- 
guage points  to  a  post-exUic  date.  The  attacks 
upon  the  idolatrous  customs  reveal  a  close  con- 
nexion between  the  chapter  and  65.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  a  date  soon  after  the  Return  appears 
probable  for  the  bulk  of  the  chapter;  but  there 
are  probably  later  insertions.  On  tlus  see  Dill- 
mann,  Duhm,  and  especially  Cheyne. 

XL  The  Theology  of"  Isaiah  40-66. — (a) 
Chapters  40-55,  as  we  have  seen,  are  addressed  to 
Israel  in  circumstances  very  difl'erent  from  tliose  of 
the  generation  to  which  Isaiah  of  Jerusalem  spoke. 
Isaiah  had  before  him  a  nation  on  their  own  soil : 
responsible  for  justice  and  social  reform,  for  the 
defence  of  a  fatherland  and  the  conduct  of  a 
foreign  policy.  He  appealed  to  kings,  statesmen, 
and  definite  classes  of  society.  But  chs.  40-55 
are  addressed  to  a  people  in  exile,  without  native 
leaders  or  the  opportunity  of  developing  great 
personalities  :  with  no  ciAic  life  and  few  social 
responsibilities ;  a  people  in  the  passive  state, 
with  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  almost  no  quali- 
ties save  those  of  penitence  and  faith,  of  memory 
and  hope.  Moreover,  with  Isaiah,  and  indeeS^ 
with  all  prophets  up  to  the  ExUe,  the  burden  of 
prophesying  is  the  people's  guilt  and  their  doom 
of  exile.  But  this  doom  has  now  been  fulfilled. 
Jeremiah  limited  it  to  70  years.  These  are  almost 
exhausted,  and  there  are  signs  that  the  Babylonian 
Empire,  the  instrument  of  the  doom,  is  approaching 
its  fall.  CjTus,  king  of  Anshan  and  Persia,  hav- 
ing conquered  the  Medes  (B.C.  545),  and  perhaps 
also  the  Lydians  (542),  is  descending  on  Babylon. 
What  is  of  immediate  interest  to  Israel,  therefore, 
I  is  not.  as  formerly,  the  immoral  state  of  the  people 
\  and  the  imminence  of  certain  events  of  chastise- 
■  ment,  but  the  dawn  of  that  redemption  and  restora- 
tion which  was  promised  to  appear  after  the  fulfil- 
ment of  Crod's  sentence.  In  a  word,  what  is  now 
needed  is  not  so  much  new  predictions  of  the  future 
as  proofs  that  the  fulfilment  of  former  predictions 
is  at  hand.  Consequently,  while  the  problem 
before  the  spirit  of  Israel  is  still  substantially  what 
it  was  with  Isaiah,  viz.  the  survival  of  a  people  of 
J",  both  the  factors  of  the  problem  and  the  method 
of  its  solution  are  very  difierent.  Some  recent 
critics  hardly  exaggerate  when  they  say  that 
prophecy  proper  ceased  with  the  Exile.  For  in- 
stead of  the  characteristic  prophet,  denouncing 
j  his  people  upon  moral  grounds  and  predicting  their 
j  doom.  Me  have  in  Is  40  a  commission  granted  to 
1  a  number  t  of  voices  (whose  hearers,  indeed,  so 
i  little  feel  themselves  to  be  official  prophets  that 
i  they  remain  anonymous)  to  comfort  Israel  and 
proclaim  that  the  ancient  promises  to  her  are  about 
to  be  fulfilled.  But  the  proof  of  this  requires 
something  more  than  an  appeal  to  present  facts, 
whether  in  Israel's  own  conduct  or  the  general 
history  of  the  world  about  her :  the  whole  history 
and  destiny  of  Israel  are  brought  in,  vdth  a  full 
and  reasoned  revelation  of  her  God. 

In  such  a  scheme,  it  is  plain,  there  is  no  need 

*  On  this  ground  the  chapter  has  been  argued  to  be  by 
Isaiah  himself,  or  his  diadples ;  and  one  scholar  (Bredenkamp) 
dates  it  from  the  reign  of  Manasaeh. 

t  Note  the  plural  in  the  opening  verse  40i,  '  comfort  ye  my 
people." 
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for  that  almost  exclusive  insistence  upon  the  moral 
attributes  of  J",  His  demands  for  justice  and 
purity,  which  we  found  in  Isaiali's  own  teaching  ; 
but  the  need  is  rather  for  emphasis  uikhi  (ioil's  in- 
tention to  fulfil  His  word,  and  upon  llis  power  to 
bend  to  this  end  the  forces  of  history.  Tlie  cliango 
is  best  illustrated  in  the  altered  meaning  which 
chs.  40-55  give  to  the  term  '  rigliteousness.'  In 
tlie  authentic  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  delivered  to 
an  unjust  and  immoral  generation,  righteousness 
almost  exclusively  means  the  jmrity  and  justice 
which  God  demands  from  His  jjeople.  But  in  chs. 
40-55,  in  face  of  a  generation  who  are  not  charged 
with  tlie  immoralities  of  Isaiah's,  but  who  are  in 
doiiht  or  despair  about  their  Go<rs  power  and 
will  to  fulfil  His  word  and  redeem  them,  righteous- 
ness signifies  mainly  His  consistency  and  faithful- 
ness. In  41-"  the  aujective  zaddik  is  api)lied  to  one 
whose  prediction  turns  out  to  be  correct.*  In  41- 
the  noun  zcdck  ajjpears  to  be  the  virtue  of  carrying 
out  what  one  has  jjromised  ;  it  is  associated  with 
J"'s  call  to  Cyrus,  who  lias  been  called  not  in  vain, 
but  in  good  faith,  and  for  a  purpose  wliich  will 
certainly  succeed.  So  in  41^",  taken  with  its  con- 
text, J"  s  zedck  is  His  trueness,  the  harmony  of  His 
])resent  purpose  with  His  ancient  promise  to  re- 
ileem  Israel — His  good  faith  to  the  people  He  has 
called  ;  but  it  includes  also  His  power  to  fulfil  His 
word  :  '  the  right  hand  of  my  righteousness  '  is  the 
phrase  He  uses.  The  whole  chapter  and  other 
parallel  passages  (especially  43"-  '"•  '•*'•  44^'  *  45^*'-'') 
imply  that  zedek  or  zeddkCih  (the  forms  are  used 
indifferently)  is  J"'s  fidelity  to  His  calling  of  Israel 
— the  quality  by  which  He  can  neither  forsake 
His  own,  nor  for  want  of  power  fail  in  His  promise 
to  justify  them  to  the  world  ;  and  so,  besides  being 
synonymous  with  strength,  righteousness  is  applied 
to  its  own  results,  and  becomes  parallel  to  salva- 
tion— El  zaddik,  the  Ilighteous  God,  is  equivalent 
to  Moshia,  the  Saviour  (45-'). 

The  chief  claim,  therefore,  which  40  ff.  make  for 
the  God  of  Israel  is  His  power  to  direct  the  history 
of  the  world  in  conformity  to  a  long  predicted  and 
faithfully  followed  purpose.  This  claim  starts 
from  the  proof  that  J "  lias  long  before  predicted 
events  now  happening  or  about  to  happen,  with 
Cyrus  as  their  centre.  But  this  is  much  more 
than  a  proof  of  isolated  predictions,  though  these 
imply  omniscience.  It  is  a  declaration  of  the  unity 
of  history  sweeping  to  the  high  ends  which  have 
been  already  revealed  to  Israel — an  exposition,  in 
short,  of  the  Omnipotence,  Consistence,  and  Faith- 
fulness of  the  Providence  of  the  one  true  God.  But 
with  almost  equal  force  the  chapters  insist  upon 
the  Creative  Power  of  the  same  sovereign  Deity. 
Alone,  without  counsellor  or  helj)er.  He  created 
and  sustains  the  world,  calls  all  tilings  into  being, 
and  bends  them  to  His  will.f  He  has  made  and 
measured  earth  and  ocean,  mountains  and  hills 
(4Qi2ff. )  ^11  ^\^Q  magnitudes  and  processes  of  nature 
are  His  :  heaven,  the  stiirs,  the  clouds, the  sea,  earth, 
drought  and  Hoods,  light  and  darkness,  peace 
and  calamity.  Before  His  omnipotence,  His  own 
works  and  men  and  their  works  are  as  nothing. 
He  is  infinitely  above  them  all,  sublime  and  incom- 
parable—in short,  the  Holy  One.  For  holiness  in 
these  chapters  is  attributerl  to  God  always  eitlier 
in  connexion  with  His  creative  power  and  the 
incomparableness  to  which  it  exalts  Him  (40-'  41-"" 
43"  45''),  or  more  especially  in  connexion  with  tlie 
manifestation  of  that  incomparable  power  for  the 
redemption  and  glorification  of  His  people  (41'^ 
433.14  474  4817  497  545  r,5!-.)  He  is  Jehovah,  and 
there  is  none  else  ;  God,  and  there  is  none  beside 
Him  (45"-  etc.). 

•  As  the  Arabic  fddik  means  one  who  sjieaks  tnily. 
t  To  describe  this  creative  power  the  author  of  chs.  40  fl.  is  the 
first  to  use  the  term  K'ip  =  create. 


From  this  absolute  monotheism  everything  else 
follows  in  chs.  40  ff.  What  invariably  kindles  the 
reason  and  style  of  the  writer  is  the  tliougiit  of 
(rod.  The  breadth  and  force  of  imagination, 
the  assurance  of  hope,  the  daring  treatment  of 
the  history  of  the  worltl  as  a  whole,  may  be  traced 
to  the  writer's  sense  of  God's  .sovereignty,  and  are 
the  signs  of  how  absolutely  he  was  pos-sessed  by 
this  as  his  principal  and  governing  trutii.  But 
that  he  held  it  not  by  faith  alone  or  a  partial  ex- 
perience, but  witli  the  whole  force  of  his  reason,  is 
sliown,  not  only  in  the  exposition  of  J"'s  articulate, 
clear,  reasonable  and  consistent  revelation  of  Him- 
self and  His  jiurpose  (15'*"^-),  but  also  in  the  power- 
ful scorn  with  wiiich  the  author's  mind  sweeps 
down  upon  idolatry.  If  it  is  impossible  to  liken 
God  to  anything  (4r-"),  then  the  low  thoughts 
which  Israel  lias  of  J",  the  images  in  wiiich  the 
heathen  figure  the  Godhead  (4F  44»*f-),  tlieir  en- 
chantments and  divinations  (47"-  '■"'•).  and  even 
the  chief  gods  of  the  conquering  empires  (46"^), 
are  all  equally  absurd,  llie  ridicule  which  the 
writer  pours  upon  tliese,  the  delight  he  has  in 
exposing  their  futility,  and  the  weary  trouble  for 
no  end  which  their  religions  levy  upon  the  heathen, 
brilliantlj'  exhibit  the  intellectual  assurance  of 
this  most  perfect  apostle  of  Israel's  monotheism. 

But  though  God  is  thus  sublime  He  is  near  to 
men  in  sympathy,  and  full  of  grace  and  zeal  for  His 
own  (40'-  "•  ■•""•  43^  49"a'-  5P- 1^).  Israels  maker  is 
Israel's  husband  (54").  No  prophet  is  more  daring 
in  his  ascription  of  passion  to  the  Deity.  With  all 
this  writer's  overpowering  sense  of  the  tran- 
.scendence  of  J",  he  does  not  hesitate  to  picture 
Him  as  an  excited  and  furious  warrior,  and  as  a 
travailing  woman  (42'^'-) 

But  as  J"  is  unique,  so  is  Israel  uniaue.  Israel 
is  His  special  creation.  His  elect,  ana  His  own. 
The  nations  are  given  for  Israel's  ransom,  and  the 
world  -  powers  are  employed  as  contributory  to 
Israel's  career  (4^  43^''''  45"  etc.).  Cyrus  \\\n\- 
self,  in  whom  the  poAver  of  the  world  is  gathered  up, 
is  J"'s  servant  for  Israel's  redemption  (4r-'''-  44'-*  45'-  ■* 
etc. ).  Yet  the  creation  and  election  of  Israel  are 
not  for  their  own  sake.  '  This  people  I  have  formed 
for  myself ;  they  shall  show  forth  my  praise ' 
(43-^).  They  are  to  be  God's  revealers  and  wit- 
nesses to  tlie  ends  of  the  earth  (41^"^-).  They  are 
to  carry  His  mishpat  and  torah  to  the  farthest 
coasts  (42^- ").  Their  election  is  an  election  to 
service — the  service  of  mankind  in  the  highest 
matters  of  religion  and  morality.  In  a  far  higher 
sense  than  Cyrus  they  are  the  servant  of  J". 
The  picture  of  J"'s  servant  fills  a  large  jtart 
of  the  jirophecy.  Sometimes  this  servant  is  equiva- 
lent to  all  Israel,  the  seed  of  Abraham  (41**  etc.). 
But  as  a  whole  tlie  nation  is  unwortlij'  of  tiie  high 
office — deaf,  blind,  and  spoiled  (42'**'-) — in  need  of 
forgiveness  (43-')  and  illumination.  And  so  the 
conversion  of  Israel  becomes  part  of  the  servant's 
work  (49^"^).  He  appears  to  be  the  personification 
of  the  pious  remnant  of  the  people  :  the  true, 
effective  Israel  ;  and  he  is  therefore  obviously 
distinct  from  the  nation,  who  are  not  conscious  of 
the  destiny  God  has  for  His  people,  or  ready  to 
carry  it  out.  Thougli  Israel  as  a  whole  be  un- 
ready, this  loyal  Israel  is  glorious  in  J"'8  eyes, 
and  (Jod  is  their  strength  (49^).  Speaking  in  the 
first  person,  this  Servant  describes  his  experience 
as  the  prophet  of  J",  and  carries  it  to  its  con- 
sequence in  martyrdom  (50^'^).  Many  have  thouglit 
that  in  this  passage  the  ideal  is  still  more  narrowly 
concentrated,  and  that  we  ought  to  .see  in  the 
speaker  an  individual  servant  of  J".  Many  more 
agree  that  we  have  an  individual  presentetl  to  us 
at  last  in  the  classical  passage  52'^-53.  The  latter 
opinion  the  present  writer  feels  to  be  correct. 
'ITie   nations   functions    of    service   for    God   are 
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fre<^uently  concentrated  by  other  prophets  upon 
an  indiWdaal.  The  experience  of  the  indiridual 
Jeremiah,  who  had,  in  opposition  to  his  whole 
people,  remained  faithful  to  J",  and  in  his  solitary 
experience  suiiered  for  the  people's  sins,  and  re- 

S resented  them  before  J",  surely  aflbrded  prece- 
ent  enough  for  the  ^-ision  of  a  personal  suflerer 
and  sin-bearer.  Yet,  whether  we  take  this  view, 
or  with  many  eminent  critics  continue  to  see  in 
52'^-53  as  in  49  the  personification  of  the  righteous 
remnant  of  Israel,  the  religious  results  remain  the 
same.  The  spiritual  salvation  of  Israel  is  accom- 
plished by  the  vicarious  conscience  and  sufferings 
of  the  Servant.  He  is  not  merely  the  prophet  of 
49^-  and  5<>*- ',  nor  only  the  martyr  of  50™-,  who 
shall  be  ultimately  vindicated  by  J".  His  sufferings, 
so  misunderstood  by  the  world,  have  a  very  practi- 
cal end  (52'^^').  'Disregarded  or  misun(ierstood 
by  his  own  people,  he  naturally,  as  they  come  to 
see,  bears  their  transgressions  and  iniquity  ;  by 
his  stripes  they  are  healed  (53"^-).  He  is  sinless, 
and  therefore*  unjustly  treated  by  his  tyrants ; 
but  he  submits  in  order  to  offer  his  life  as  a  guUt- 
otfering ;  and  so  %vlns  righteousness  for  his  people, 
and  exerts  Immense  mfluence  on  men  (53""^). 
Whether  this  figure  be  of  the  pious  portion  of 
Israel  or  of  one  holy  sufferer,  the  Christian  Church 
has  been  right  in  finding  its  fulfilment  in  Jesus 
Christ  ;  in  His  sinless  suffering,  in  His  conscious- 
ness of  His  solitary  distinction  from  His  people ; 
in  His  knowleiige  that  His  suffering  was  of  God's 
will,  and  would  effect  the  forgiveness  of  His 
people's  sin,  their  redemption  from  guilt,  and  so 
His  own  exaltation  from  misunderstanding  and 
abuse  to  manifest  power  and  glory. 

The  equipment  of  Israel,  then,  for  the  religious 
ser\ice  of  mankind  Is  the  end  towards  which  the 
argument  and  vision  of  chs.   40-55  are  directed. 
But  indispensable  to  this  Is  the  nation's  redemp- 
tion from  Babylonian  ser^-ltude,  their  return  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  and 
the   temple.      The  deliverance  Is  to   be   effected 
by  Cyrus,  through  his  conquest  of  Babylonia  and 
the  humiliation  of  her  gods  (46  f.).     This  being 
certain,   J"  calls  upon  His  people  to  come  forth 
from  Babylon  (48**  52^^),  a  call  that  was  neces- 
sary in  face  of  the  fact  that  numbers  of  Jews 
were    unwilling    to    leave    a    home    Into    whose 
life  they  had  deeply  settled,  for  the  hard  begin- 
nings of  life  again   upon  the  desolate  and  com- 
paratively barren  soU  of  Palestine.    J"  promises 
to   make  easv  their  way  across  the  desert  (A(P^-  \ 
41131.   43isf.   4821J      Cyrus    himself    shall   expedite  j 
their  progress  and  arrange  for  the  rebuilding  of  [ 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple  (44^  45'^).     The  pros- 
trate and  desolate  city  shall  rise  from  her  ruins  [ 
(40^    51"^-    52"-  ®)    with   a   full    population    (44^  ; 
49'"-^  54") :  the  cities  of  Judah   shall  again    be  i 
Inhabited  (40®  44'^).     But  even  beyond  these  limits  ' 
shall  Israel  break,  and  Inherit  the  GentUes  (54*).  j 
A  glory  shall  rest  upon  city  and  land,  conscious  of  I 
the  presence  of  their  God  In  His  wonderful  deeds  ' 
(409f.   491s   501  54ioff.).      The    Gentiles,    too,   shall  ' 
acknowledge  this,  coming  to  Israel  with  the  words  :  . 
Surely  God  Is  In  thee  (45'*  49^- ~-^).  I 

So  lofty  and  spiritual  is  the  prospect  In   chs. 
4<3-55  ;  and  still  so  general  when  It  descends  to  the 
details    of    the    restoration.      There    is    nothing  ; 
priestly  in  the  prospect,  nothing  warlike  except  in  ' 
metaptior  ;  no  directions  are  given  for  the  building  I 
of  the  temple,  nor  for  the  Institution  of  sacrifice  ;  \ 
no  emphasis  Is  laid  upon  the  resiunption  of  the 
latter,  and  it  Is  not  once  mentioned  as  Indispens- 
able for  the  return  of  J"  to  His  people,  and  the 
renewal  of  His  Intercourse  with  them.     To  Zion 
J "  returns  along  with  His  people  ;  they  are  His 
Temple,  He  Is  manifest  In  them  (45^*).     His  gifts 
to  them   are  spiritual :   pity,   grace,   forgiveness, 
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Illumination,  peace;  their  political  restoration  is 
bat  the  pledge  of  all  these.  His  demands  upon 
them,  too,  are  purely  ethical  and  in  the  spirit  of 
the  older  prophecy — fulfilment  of  His  torah  and 
muhpat  (51*).  And  the  long  argument  and  exhor- 
tation concludes  in  55  upon  the  kejmote  of  its 
opening  chaptei  (40)  that  J "s  word  Is  omnipotent 
and  creative.  It  shall  bring  all  these  things  to  pass. 
We  shall  see  how  different  this  atmosphere  is  from 
that  of  the  chapters  which  follow  (56-66). 

(b)  Chs.  56-66. — In  passing  from  chs.  40-55  into 
56-66  we  feel,  as  we  have  already  shown  (see  §  X.), 
a  great  difference  of  style.  Instead  of  one  long 
argument  and  reasoned  revelation,  visible  In  the 
prophecy  as  a  whole  and  In  the  series  of  passages 
on  the  Servant  which  are  scattered  through  It,  we 
enter  a  series  of  detached  and  broken  oracles, 
which  have  sometimes  no  relation  to  each  other, 
and  all  of  which  further  differ  from  40-55  in  their 
style,  temper,  and  the  religious  interests  that 
they  emphasize.  It  Is  true  that  some  of  the  pre- 
dominant notes  of  40-55  are  repeated,  and  others 
are  developed.  The  argument  of  the  sovereignty 
and  holiness  of  J'  is  taken  for  granted,  and  these 
are  asserted  almost  in  the  same  phrases  (57" 
60^  1*.  i«).  «  Righteousness '  is  occasionally  used 
in  the  same  sense  of  the  exhibition  of  J'^s  faith- 
fulness and  burning  fervour  in  the  salvation  of 
His  people  (61»«-  62"^).  The  vision  of  the  zeal 
and  passion  of  J"  Is  repeated  and  elaborated ;  as 
before.  He  is  the  strenuous  and  furious  warrior 
(59""-  63'"*).  There  Is  one  more  picture  of  the 
Servant  (61*- ')  with  his  mission  of  comfort  and 
restoration  to  the  people ;  and  about  this  there  is 
the  same  ambiguity  as  to  whether  it  be  the  picture 
of  the  prophetic  portion  of  Israel  or  of  some  indi- 
vidual endowed  with  the  Spirit.  The  rebuilding 
of  Jerusalem  is  described  as  more  imminent,  and 
the  vision  of  her  glory  is  developed  in  greater 
detail  but  with  the  same  essential  features  of  joy, 
beauty,  fertility,  an  overflowing  population  of  her 
returned  sons  and  daughters,  enrichment  by  the 
gifts  of  the  Gentiles,  and  their  acknowledgment  of 
the  God  who  resides  iu  her  (56"  60.  61^  62.  65*«^ 
66®*-).  But  several  new  features  are  Introduced, 
some  of  which  contrast  unfavourably  with  the 
lofty  and  spiritual  tone  of  chs.  40-55,  and  some 
reveal  the  circumstances  and  duties  of  a  people 
alread}'  re-established  In  civic  responsibility  upon 
their  own  soil.  From  56  onwards  the  temple  and 
its  building  bulk  more  largely  (56**-  60''  63'*  64" 
66') ;  the  sacrificial  system  becomes  a  little  more 
prominent  (56'  62^  66^),  so  do  others  of  the  insti- 
tutions and  ceremonies  of  religion ;  the  Sabbath 
(56^  «  58»'-  66^),  the  priesthood  of  the  people  (61«), 
and  the  orders  of  priests  and  Levites  (66^),  the 
perpetual  worship  (58-  &?  66^) ;  and  we  find,  too, 
direcrions  on  those  matters  on  which  the  returned 
conmirmlty,  effecting  Its  reorganization,  had  to 
legislate  :  e.g.  the  place  of  eunuchs  In  the  congre- 
gadon  (56^-)  and  the  question  of  fagts  (58-'). 
And  there  is  an  insistence  upon  ci^is_dutle3  and 
the  soclaLvirtues  (58'^-  59*) ;  the  sins  of  perverting 
justice  and  equity,  uttering  falsehood,  and  com- 
mitting robbery  are  charged  upon  the  people  In 
the  fashion  that  prophecy  assumed  when  Israel 
was  a  State  (59'^-  61*) ;  and  righteousness  is  again 
used  In  Its  older  meaning  side  by  side  with  its 
newer  meaning  (65').  These  data  confirm  the 
conclusion  reached  above  of  a  difference  of  author- 
ship between  40-55  and  56-66. 

Lrkraturk. — Besides  the  general  Histories  of  Israel  and 
Israel's  Rei^gioii,  Introductions  to  the  OT,  works  on  OT  Theologx, 
on  ProfAiecy,  and  on  Messianic  Prophecv,  the  more  important 
q>ecial  worics  on  Isaiah  are  as  foDows : —  * 

A.  OOMJtESTAKIXS.   TBAJTSLATIOXS.  ETC..  OF  TBS  BOOK  OM 

Parts.— Origen,  Jerome  (ed.  Vallarsii,  voL  ir.),Clii7sostom,  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  ;  Gaon  Sa'adya  (t  &t2),  Arabic  Version  (with  com- 
mentary, of  which  Utter  only  a  few  fragments  snrriTe),  latest 
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edition  by  J.  Derenboiir^  in  ZATW,  1SS9,  l-«4. 1890, 1-84  ;  Aben 
Ezra,  1155,  Enj{.  by  Friedliinder,  London,  1877  ;  David  Kinjchi 
(1235),  Ijit.  ed.  Florence,  1774  ;  Ulrich  Zwing'li,  Complanatio 
Jesaiue  Latimt,  Zurich,  1529,  Works,  vol.  v.  of  cd.  Schuler  and 
Schultess ;  John  Calvin,  Comin.,  Geneva,  1551,  Eng.  Kdin.  1850 ; 
D.  Isooci  Abrabanieli,  Comm.  in  Jin.  Froph.  30,  etc.,  Leyden, 
Elzev.  1631 ;  Louis  de  Dieu,  Animadveritioneg  in  VT  Librog 
omneg,  Leyden,  1648 ;  Lat.  trans,  of  Hashi's  Comm.  by 
Breithuupt,  1713  (not  seen);  Camp.  Vitringa,  Comm.,  Leeu- 
warden,  2,  vols.  1714-20,  ed.  Bas.  1732 ;  Lat.  trans,  of  Kimchi, 
1774  (not  seen);  llobert  Lowth,  Is.,  a  A'ew  Translation  with 
prelim,  dissert,  and  notes,  2  vols.  London,  1778,  Germ,  by  J.  B. 
Koppe,  4  pts.  Leipzitf,  1779-81  ;  Hensler,  Jes.  iiliers.  mit  Anm., 
Hamb.  1788  (not  seen) ;  J.  C.  Doderlein,  Esaias,  a  Latin  trans, 
with  notes,  Niirn.  1789,  3rd  ed.  Altorf,  1789;  W.  Gesenius, 
Comm.  with  trarts.,  Leipzig,  1820-21 ;  Ferd.  Hitzig,  Der  Proph. 
Jes.,  Heidelberg,  1833;  Maurer,  In  Jes.  Comm.  1836;  Hende- 
werk,  Des  Je».  Weiss,  chronolog.  geordnet,  2  pts.  Konigsb.  1838, 
1843  (not  seen);  H.  Ewald,  Die  Proph.  dcs  Alten  liundes,  Tiib. 
1840-41,  2nd  ed.  1867-68,  Eng.  by  Fred.  Smith,  ii.  iv.  v.,  I^ndon, 
1876-81 ;  E.  Henderson,  Bk.  of  I'roj)h.  Is.^,  London,  1840 ;  F. 
W.  C.  llnibreit,  J'rakt.  Comm.,  Hamburg,  1840  ;  Ad.  Knobel,  Jes. 
erklart,  Leipz.  1843,  3rd  ed.  1861 ;  E.  Meier,  I'roph.  Jes.  erkl. 
Pforzh.  18.10 (not  seen,  only  toch.  23) ;  Drechsler,  Dw I'roph.  Jes., 
2  vols.  1851-54 ;  O.  D.  Luzzatto,  II  I'ro/eta  Isaia,  etc.,  Padua, 
1855  ;  J.  A.  Alexander,  Comm.,  Edin.  1865  ;  Fr.  Delitzsch,  Comm. 
1806,4th  ed.  1889,Eng.lS92  ;  E.  lieuss,  Les  Prophites,  1876,  cf.  Das 
AT,  ii.,  Brunswick,  1892-94  ;  Niigelsbach  in  Lange's  Bibeltverk, 
1877,  Eng.  1878 ;  Birks,  Comm.  on  Bk.  of  Is.,  Lond.  1S78;  T.  K. 
Cheyne,  Proph.  of  Is.  trans,  with  Comm.  and  Appendices,  1880, 
6th  "ed.  1889;  C.  J.  Bredenkamp,  Der  Proph.  Jes.,  Erlangen, 
1887 ;  V.  Orelli,  I'ropheten  Jes.  u.  Jeremia,  Nordlingen,  1887, 
Eng.  by  Banks,  18*9  ;  G.  A.  Smith,  Is.  ISO,  1S»8,  Is.  1,0-66, 
1890,  'Expositor's  Bible';  Aug.  Dillniann,  Der  Proph.  Jes., 
Leipz.  1890,  being  5th  ed.  of  Knobel's  work  in  the  '  Kurz- 
^efusstes  Exeget.  Handbuch  z.  AT '  (Diestel  had  edited  4th  ed. 
in  1872) ;  Bernh.  Duhni,  Das  Buck  Jesaia  in  Nowack's  Hand- 
kommentar  z.  AT,  Gottingen,  1892;  W.  Reich,  Jes.,  vol.  i.  of 
Das  Proph.  Schriftthum,  Wien.  1892  ;  J.  Skinner,  Is.  1-S9.  in 
the  Cambr.  Bible,  1896, 1,0-66, 1898  ;  Guthe  u.  Ryssel  in  Kautzsch, 
Die  heil.  Schrift,  1896 ;  H.  G.  Mitchell,  Is. :  a  Study  of  Chs. 
1-lZ,  New  York,  1897  ;  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Is.  in  PB,  1898 ;  R.  Kittel, 
6th  ed.  of  Dillmann's  Der  Proph.  Jes.,  Leipz.  1898. 

B.  Books  and  articles  of  General  Introduction  to 
THE  Bk.  of  I.SAIAU.—Anwng  the  Introductions  to  the  OT  in 
general,  Kuenen's  and  Driver's  deal  with  Isaiah  in  most  detail; 
special  works  of  Introduction  to  Isaiah  are  the  following  : — 
T.  K.  Cheyne,  Bk.  of  Is.  chronologically  arranged,  etc.,  London, 
1870,  art.  '  Isaiah '  in  Eneyc.  Brit.9  1880,  Introduction  to  the 
Bk.  of  Is.,  London,  1895;  Klostermann,  art  'Jesaia'  in 
Herzog-Plitt's  Real.-Encyc.  1880;  B.  Stade,  ZATW,  1881-84; 
ComilT,  ZATW,  1884,  '  Die  Composition  des  B.  Jes.' ;  C.  H.  H. 
Wright,  art.  '  Isaiah '  in  Smith's  Bible  Dict.^  1893 ;  S.  R.  Dri\-er, 
Is.,  his  Life  ami  Tim-es,  Lond.  1893;  G.  Douglas,  Isaiah  One 
and  his  Bk.  One,  London,  1895  (cf.  also  on  same  side  as  the  last, 
R.  P.  Smith,  Authenticity  aiul  Mess.  Interpr.  of  the  Proph.  of 
Is.,  sermons  before  Univ.  of  Oxford,  1862) ;  Bruckner,  Kompogi- 
tion  des  Buches  Jes.  SUSS,  Halle,  1898 ;  Kennedy,  Argt.  ^or 
UnUy  of  Is.,  1S91. 

C.  BOOKS  AND  Articles  vpon  the  Text  of  the  Bk.  of 
Isaiah.— D.  Kocher,  Vindiciai  text.  hebr.  adv.  It.  Lowth 
criticam,  Bern.  1786 ;  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Notes  arid  Criticistng  on 
Heb.  Text  of  Is.,  1868,  the  Hebrew  Text  of  Is.  in  Haupt's  SBOT, 
1899 ;  P.  de  Lagarde,  Propheta;  prior,  et  poster,  chaldaice  efide 
cod.  Reuchlin.  editi,  1872 ;  Semitica,  i.  1-32  ;  Ztschrift  fiir  Luth. 
Theol.  1876,  1  ff.  on  Is.  40-66  by  Klostermann  ;  1877,  17  ff.  Zur 
Text-critik  Jes.  by  H.  Strack  ;  Jahrb.  fiir  Prot.  Theol.  1877, 
706 ff.,  1879,  63  ff.,  1881,  160  ff.  by  Studer;  ZATW,  1881-84,  K. 
Budde ;  K.  Kohler  in  fl'e<»rafca //.,  Chicago,  1885;  Jmirn.  of 
Bib.  Lit.  June  1889,  '  On  the  metres  of  Is.  1,'  by  Francis  Brown  ; 
Oort  in  Theol.  Tijdsc.hr.  1891,  461  ff.  (not  seen);  Klostermann, 
Deuterojesaja  (not  seen);  Bachmann,  AT  Untersuch.,  1894, 
49ff.  ;  i'er\e8,  Analekten  zur  Text-Kritikd.  AT,  l8do  (not  aeen); 
Ruben,  Crit.  Remarks  on  OT,  Lond.  1896.  Also  these  more 
general  works,  including  other  matters  than  the  text :— B. 
Stade,  De  Is.  Vatt.  Aethiopicis  diatribe,  Leipzig,  1873  (not  seen) ; 
J.  liarth,  Beitrdge  z.  Erkldrung  des  Jes., •Lvirtzig,  1885;  Giese- 
brecht,  Beitr.  z.  Jes.  Kritik,  Gott.  1890.  See  also  Geiger's 
Urschrift,  Breslau,  1857. 

D.  Books  and  Articles  on  the  Historical  and  Theo- 
LOGICAL  Criticism  of  Is  1-39.— n)  On  Chronology,  Assyrian 
history,  etc. :— Hincks  in  Jour,  of  Sacr.  Lit.  Oct.  1858 ;  J.  Well- 
hausen,  Jahrb.  fUr  deutsche  Theol.  1875  ;  A.  Kamphausen,  Die 
Chronologic  der  Ileb.  Konige,  Bonn,  1883;  Schrader,  KAT^, 
Giessen,  1883,  Eng.  by  Whitehouse,  COTi,  2  vols.  London,  1885, 
1883 ;  RP,  both  series  ;  Duncker's  and  Meyer's  Histories  of 
Antiquity,  also  W.  R.  Smith,  Proph.  of  Isr.'li5t.,  402,  413 f.; 
Winckler,  Untersuch.  zur  Altorient.  Geseh.,  Leipz.  1889,  AT 
Untersuch.  1897,  Altorient.  Forsch.  1803;  McCurdy,  HPM, 
vols,  i.,  ii.,  London,  1894, 1896  ;  Tiele,  Babylon.- Assyr.  Geschichte. 

(2)  On  the  history  of  Isaiah's  times  in  connexion  with  his 
teaching:  —  Strachey,  Jetcigh  History  and  Polities^,  1874; 
Kostlin,  Jes.  u.  Jeremya,  Berlin,  1879  ;  Savce,  Life,  etc.  of 
Is.,  1883;  W.  R.  Smith,  I'roph.  of  Israel^,  London,  1896; 
Guthe,  Das  Zxikui\ftgbUd  des  Jes.  (see  below)  ;  J.  J.  P.  Valeton, 
jun.,  Viertal  Vourlezingen  over  de  Prof eten  des  0.  V.,  Utreoht, 
1886 ;  Meinhold,  Jes.  u.  seine  Zeit,  Freiburg,  1898 ;  Sinker, 
Hezekiah  and  his  Age,  1898. 

(3)  On  the  theology  of  Isaiah  in  general :— Duhm,  Theol.  der 
Proph.,  Bonn,  1875;  Riehm,  Megsianic  Prophecy,  Eng.  Edin- 


burgh, 1891 ;  Kirkpatrick,  Doctrine  of  the  Prophets,  1892 ; 
Cornill,  Ver  Israelii.  Projihetigmug,  1895,  Eng.  by  Corkran, 
Chicago,  1896 ;  A.  B.  Davidson,  Expository  Time's,  v.  (1894) 
296,  369,  391,  438,  488.  Other  manuals  on  the  Theology  of  the 
OT  and  History  of  the  religion  of  Israel. 
(4)  On  the  Messianic  j)r(>phecie8  and  Isaiah's   view   of  the 


1885  ;  Hackmann,  Die.  Zukunftserwarturuj  dog  J  eg.,  1893; 
Porter, '  Isaiah's  Immanuel '  in  Joum.  of  Bibl.  Liter.  1895  ;  on 
22-4  see  comm.  on  Micah  ;  G.  A.  Smith,  Twelve Pruphetsi^'  Expos. 
Bible'),  i.  365 f.;  on  7,  K.  Budde  in  £tudes  etc.  dedUes  d  M.  le 
Dr.  Leemans,  Leyden,  1885,  121  ff. 

(5)  On  other  special  subjects  and  chapters  in  Is  1-39,  e.g.  the 
league  of  Syria  and  K.  Isr.  against  Judah  in  734  :— Caspari, 
Uwer  den  gyrigch.-ephraim.  Krieq  unter  Jotham  u.  Ahaz, 
Christiania,  18S9 ;  on  ch.  12,  F.  Brown,  JBL,  189«),  128-131 ;  on 
chs.  13.  14,  Hiivernick,  Symholce  ad  defend,  authent.  Jes. 
xii.  xiv.  1842  (not  seen);  W.  H.  Cobb,  Aii  Exnm.  of  /»  13 
(reprint  from  '  Bibl.  Sacra '),  1892,  cf.  Cheyne  in  JBL  for  1898  ; 
on  14»»fr.,  Stade,  ZATW,  188:{ ;  on  chs.  15.  16,  Hitz.  Des  Proph. 
Jonag  Orakel  iiber  Moab  (1831,  not  seen);  L.  de  Geer,  De  orac. 
in  Moabitag  Jeg.  xv.  xvi.,  T.  ad  Rhen.  1855  (not  seen) ;  Oort  in 
Theol.  Tijd.  xxi.  51-64  (not seen) ;  Baudissin  in  SK,  IbSS,  509 ff.; 
on  21l-l'>  and  siege  of  Babylon,  Kleinert,  SK,  1879  ;  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Sargon's  invasion  of  Palestine  in  711,  Hincks  in  Journ. 
of  Sacred  Lit.  Oct.  1858 ;  on  Sennacherib's  invasion  and  the 
relations  to  it  of  chs.  22.  23.  28-33.  36.  37,  besides  the  relevant 
paragraphs  in  Kuenen  and  Cheyne,  see  Nowack,  SK,  1881, 
'  Bemerkungen  iib.  das  14  Jahr  des  Hiskias,'  and  the  historical 
works  mentioned  above  ;  Juda  u.  die  Assj/r.  Weltmaeht  (in  the 
'  Progranim  der  Technischen  Staatslchranstalten  zu  Chemnitz,' 
Easter,  1885),  bv  Asmus  Sorensen  ;  Friedr.  Delitzsch,  art.  'San- 
herib'  in  Herzog-Plitt's  Real-Eneyc.  ;  Stade,  ZATW,  1886; 
Meinhold,  SK.  1893,  on  c.  28 ;  on  24-27,  E.  Bohl,  Vat.  Jeg.  e. 
xxiv.-xxvii..  Lips.  1801  (not  seen);  Hilgenfeld,  Ztgch.  fiir 
Wissenschaftl.  TUol.  1866,  432  ff.  ;  Smend,  ZATW,  1884  ;  Oort, 
Theol.  Tijd.  1886  (not  seen) ;  on  chs.  34.  35,  Griitz,  JQR,  Oct. 
1891 ;  Budde,  Jahrb.  fiir  deutsche  Theol.  xxiii.  428ff.,  529ff.  ;  on 
ch.  38,  Dillvo,  Das  Wunder  an  den  Stufcn  des  Ahas,  Amst.  1885  ; 
on  chs.  36-39,  J.  Meinhold,  Die  Jesajaerzdhlungen,  1898. 

E.  Volumes,  Articles,  etc..  upon  is. /,o-€6.—ii)  On  general 
questions  of  Introduction  :— Bunsen,  Gott  in  der  Gesch.  i.  383  ff. ; 
Riickert,  Heb.  Propheten  iibers.  u.  erliiutert,  i. ;  R.  Stier,  Jes. 
nicht pseudo-Jes.,\iaTmen,lii:iO;  A.  Riitgers,  De  rchtheid  van 
het  tweede  gedeelte  van  Jez.  aangetoond,  Leiden,  1800  (not  seen) ; 
Lohr,  Zur  Frage  iiber  die  eehtheit  von  Jes.  1,0-60,  1)576-80  (not 
seen) ;  Klostermann  in  Ztschr.  fiir  Luth.  Theol.  1870  ;  The  Old 
Is.,  Moody  Stuart,  Edin.  1880 ;  Cobb  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1882 ; 
A.  B.  D[avidson],  review  of  Del.'s  Isaiah  in  Theol.  Review,  iv.  ; 
T.  K.  Cheyne,  review  of  Is.  1,0-66  ('  Expos.  Bible ')  in  Expositor, 
1891,  i.,  also  art.  in  JQR,  1892 ;  Lucien  Gautier  in  Revxu 
Chritienne,  March  1893,  176  ff.  ;  Geiger,  Jiidische  Ztschr.  vi. 
xi.  (according  to  Cheyne),  asserts  plurality  of  authors  ;  on  text 
and  rhvthm  of  several  sections,  K.  Budde,  ZATW,  1891 ;  J.  I.iey, 
Hist.  Erkliirtmg  deg  2ten  Teils  d.  Jeg.  1893,  also  in  SK,  1899, 
163  ff.  See  also  Cheyne,  Jewish  Religious  Life  after  the  Exile, 
1898 ;  and  Ed.  Konig,  The  Exiles'  Book  of  Consolation  (Edinburgh, 
T.  &  T.  Clark,  1899).  Both  these  were  published  too  late  to  be 
taken  account  of  in  the  present  article. 

(2)  On  the  contemporary  history  (besides  some  of  the  historical 
works  cited  on  Is  1-39,  and  general  histories  of  Israel,  Babylon, 
and  Persia) :— J.  Hal6vy,  '  Cyrus  et  le  Retour  de  I'Exil '  in  RE  J 
i.  1880;  Feilchcnfeld,  Die  jiidischen  Gegner  der  Heimkehr  etc. 
unter  Cyrus  (reprint  from  '  Jiibelschrift  fiir  Dr.  Hildeslieimer,' 
Frankfort,  n.  d.) ;  Sayce,  Fregh  Light  from  the  Ancient  Monu- 
ments ;  on  the  stele  of  Nabonidus,  Scheil  in  Recueilde  Traraux, 
etc.,  ed.  by  Maspero,  xviii.  1896  (not  seen);  C.  II.  W.  Johns 
in  Expository  Times,  1896;  Messerschmidt,  MitthcUungen  der 
Vorderasiat.  Gesellschaft,  pt.  i.  1896  (not  seen). 

(3)  On  the  general  theology  of  Is  40-66 :— Duhm,  Theol.  der 
Propheten,  1875;  F.  Hermann  Kriiger,  Essai  sur  la  tht'ologie 
d'Esaie  xl.-lxvi.,  Paris,  1881 ;  A.  B.  Davidson, artt.  in  Expositor, 
1883-84  ;  Kirkpatrick,  Doctrine  of  the  Prophets,  1892. 

(4)  On  the  Servant  of  J"  :— Schenkel,  '  Krit.  Versuch  iiber  den 
Knecht  Gottes '  in  SK,  1836  (not  seen) ;  G.  F.  Oehler,  Der  Knecht 
J"  im  Deuterojes.,  Stuttgart,  1865  (not  seen);  A.  Wunsche, 
Leiden  des  Messiag ;  A.  B.  Davidson,  '  The  Servant  of  the  Lord 
in  Isaiah,'  in  Brit,  and  For.  Evang.  Rev.  1872 ;  Tayler  Lewis, 
'The  Purifving  Messiah:  Interpr.  of  Is.  52i»'  in  Bibl.  Sacra, 
1873,  106 ff.  (not  seen);  Wegtminster  Rev.  Oct.  1875;  Ur^vick, 
The  Servant  of  J",  1877;  C.  Taylor,  'Interjjr.  of  C13  ni"  in 
Joum.  of  Phil.  1S79,  62  ff.  ;  C.  H.  H.  Wright,  'Pre-Chr.  Jewish 
Interpretations  of  Is.  53,'  Expositor,  May  1888 ;  Briggs,  Mts- 
gianic  Prophecy ;  John  Forbes  (of  Aberdeen),  On  the  Servant 
of  the  Lord,  1890;  G.  F.  Dalman,  /«.  AS,  1890;  Driver  and 
Neubauer,  with  introduction  by  Pusey,  The  5.',rd  Ch.  oflg.  ace. 
to  Jewish  Interpreters,^  vols.  Oxford,  1876, 1877  ;  M.  Schian.  Die 
Ebed-Jahwe  Lieder,  Halle,  1895  ;  Sellin,  Send/babel,  1898  ;  Laue, 
Die  Ebed-Jahwe  Lieder,  1898 ;  Bertholct,  Zu  Jcsaja  53  :  ein 
Erkliirungsverguch,  1899.  The  last  three  appeared  too  late  to  be 
taken  account  of  in  tlie  present  article. 

F.  Besides  the  al)ove  there  have  been  a  number  of  purely 
practical  and  homiletic  volumes  on  Isaiah.  A.  Marloratus, 
Esai  Proph.  cum-  catholicn  expogitione  ecelesiagtica,  Paris, 
Stephan  1564;  Bullinger,  /«.  Expogitiu  Homiliis  cxc,  1567; 
Sibbes'  Bruised  Reed,  etc.,  vol.  i.  of  his  works,  ed.  A!>erdeen, 
1809  ;  J.  Smith  (of  Campbelton),  Summary  View  and  Explana- 
tion of  Proi)hetg  (not  seen),  1787 ;   Macculloch   (minister   of 
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Dairsie),  Ltcturet  on  the  Proph.  tff  1$.,  4  vols.,  Edin.  1791-lSM  ; 
J.  Stock,  Bk.  of  Pnrph.  It.,  Bath,  1803  ;  Fnser  (minister  of  Kirk- 
hill),  Comin.  on  Froph.  of  I*.,  being  a  paraphr.  trith  note$, 
164JO ;  F.  D.  Maurice,  PropkeU  and  Kings  of  OT,  xiiL- 
xviii.  1S52 ;  Perowne,  Sermon*,  1S74, '  Exp.  of  Is  S^^-V ' ;  W.  O. 
Elmslie's  Memoir  and  Sermons,  "The  MmHng  of  a  Prophet,' 
Is  6»-s,  1S90;  Driver,  Sermons  on  OT,  IL  '  Isaiah's  Viaon,'  III. 
'  Ideals  of  the  Prophets,'  1892 ;  R.  Kittel,  Au*  dem  Leben  des 
Proph.  Jet.  (sermons),  Gotha,  ISM  (not  seen);  E.  'SJitg, 
Prtkct.  Rejleetions  on  everjf  Verse  of  Is.,  1894  :  W.  KeDy,  Exp.  of 
Bk.  of  Is.,  1897  (not  seen).  Q,  A.  SMITH. 

ISAIAH,  ASCENSION  OF.— i.  Coxtexts  of  the 
Ethk  »pic  Book. — The  book  falls  into  two  parts  : 
{A )  The  Martyrdom  of  Isaiah,  (B)  The  Ascension 
of  Isaiah  into  the  Seventh  Heaven.  The  bracketed 
.sections  are  generally  regarded  as  interpolations. 

A.  Hezekiah  summons  Manasseh,  his  son,  to 
deliver  to  him  revelations  which  he  had  received  in 
his  sickness,  and  writings  of  the  prophet  Isaiah. 
The  prophet,  who  is  present,  declares  that  Manasseh 
will  not  regard  instruction,  but  will  cause  him  to 
be  sawn  asunder.  After  the  death  of  Hezekiah 
(ch.  2),  Manasseh  turns  to  evil  ways,  and  Isaiah 
retires  with  other  prophets,  first  to  Bethlehem,  and 
then  to  the  mountains  beyond  it.  The  false  prophet 
Belkira  (ch.  3)  discovers  his  retreat,  and  accuses  him 
before  Manasseh  on  three  grounds :  first,  that  he 
has  prophesied  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ; 
secondly,  that  whereas  Moses  had  said,  No  man 
can  see  God  and  live,  Isaiah  had  said,  I  have  seen 
God,  and,  behold,  I  live  ;  thirdly,  that  he  had  called 
Jerusalem  and  the  princes  and  people  of  Jndah  by 
the  names  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

[3^'-o^  gives  as  a  further  reason  for  Isaiah's 
martyrdom  the  anger  of  Serial  (or  Beliar)  at  the 
visions  which  he  had  seen  of  the  coming  of  the 
Beloved,  etc.  This  forms  an  apocalyptic  section  in 
which  there  are  many  points  of  contact  with  the 
later  part  of  the  book,  and  esp.  with  11-'^.  After 
the  return  of  the  Beloved  to  the  seventh  heaven 
the  twelve  apostles  will  preach  throughout  the 
world ;  but  among  their  converts  evil  will  multiply: 
and  at  length  Berial  will  descend  in  the  form  of  an 
impious  king,  the  murderer  of  his  mother,  and  will 
work  miracles,  and  cause  himself  to  be  worshipped 
as  the  only  G^.  The  Lord  will  return  and  destroy 
him  :  the  resurrection  and  judgment  will  follow]. 

While  Isaiah  is  being  martyred  (ch.  5)  Berial 
offers  to  release  him,  if  he  will  confess  that  he 
has  prophesied  falsely.  The  prophet  defies  him, 
and  Ls  sawn  asunder  with  a  Avooden  saw,  conversing 
the  whUe  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 

B.  This  begins  with  a  new  title :  '  The  vision 
which  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz  saw  in  the  •20th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah.' 
Isaiah  comes  from  GUgal  (ch.  6),  and  is  met  by 
uianv  prophets.  In  the  presence  of  these,  and  of 
the  ^ing  and  his  princes,  he  sits  on  the  king's 
couch  and  prophesies.  While  he  is  speaking  he 
falls  into  a  trance  with  his  eyes  open.  Aftenvards 
he  relates  his  vision  to  Hezekiah  and  the  prophets, 
but  not  to  the  people.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

He  is  taken  (ch.  7)  by  an  angel,  whose  name  he 
may  not  know,  because  he  is  to  return  to  his 
mortal  body,  first  up  into  the  firmament,  where  he 
finds  i)erpetual  warfare  between  Satanic  powers. 
Next  he  ascends  into  the  first  heaven,  where  he 
.<ees  a  throne  M-ith  angels  on  either  side ;  they 
chant  a  hymn  of  praise,  which  he  learns  is  addresseJi 
to  the  Glory  ot  the  seventh  heaven  and  to  His 
Beloved.  In  the  second  heaven  he  finds  also  a 
throne  with  angels,  but  more  glorious  ;  he  would 
fain  fall  do^vn  and  worship,  but  is  not  permitted. 
In  the  third  heaven  he  finds  the  like ;  there  is 
there  no  mention  of  the  deeds  of  the  vain  world 
from  which  he  has  come,  but  he  is  assured  that 
nothing  escapes  obsen-ation.  In  the  fourth 
heaven  he  again  sees  angels  on  either  side  of  a 
throne,  the  glory  cf  those  on  the  right  being,  as 


before,  greater  than  of  those  on  the  left ;  and  all 
are  more  glorious  than  those  below.  The  same  in 
yet  greater  degree  is  true  of  the  fifth  heaven. 
But  in  the  sixth  heaven  (ch.  8)  there  is  no  throne, 
and  no  left  hand,  but  all  are  alike  in  splendour  :  it 
is  in  close  connexion  with  the  seventh  heaven,  and 
its  glory  makes  the  glory  of  the  five  heavens  below 
seem  but  darkness.  At  length  he  comes  (ch.  9)  to 
the  seventh  heaven,  where  his  entry  is  challenged, 
but  permitted.  Here  he  sees  the  just  clothed  in 
their  heavenly  robes,  but  not  yet  liaving  received 
their  thrones  and  crowns.  These  they  cannot  have 
until  the  descent  and  return  of  the  Beloved  has 
been  accomplished.  He  is  shown  also  the  books 
which  contain  the  transactions  of  the  world  below, 
and  learns  that  all  is  known  in  the  seventh  heaven. 
He  beholds  the  Lord  of  Glory,  and  is  bidden  to 
worship  Him.  He  then  beholds  a  second  most 
glorious  one,  like  unto  Him,  and  again  is  bidden 
to  worship ;  and  then  again  a  third,  who  Ls  the 
angel  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  inspirer  of  the  pro- 
phets. These  two  latter  worship  the  inefiable 
Glory ;  and  the  chant  of  praise  (ch.  10)  sounds  up 
from  the  sixth  heaven.  Then  the  voice  of  the 
Most  High  is  heard  speaking  to  the  Lord  the  Son, 
bidding  Him  descend  through  the  heavens  to  the 
firmament,  and  to  the  world,  and  even  to  the  angel 
of  the  infernal  regions  ;  He  is  to  assimilate  Him- 
self to  those  who  dwell  in  each  region  in  turn,  so 
that  He  may  not  be  recognized  as  He  passes  do^vn. 
He  will  ascend  at  length  with  glory  and  worship 
from  all.  The  prophet  now  beholds  the  descent  of 
the  Beloved.  In  the  sixth  heaven  there  is  no 
change  of  His  appearance,  and  the  angels  glorify 
Him.  But  in  the  fifth  He  is  changed,  and  not 
recognized,  and  so  in  each  of  the  lower  heavens, 
down  to  the  firmament,  where  He  passes  through 
the  strife  that  rages  there,  still  unrecognized.  At 
this  point  the  angel  calls  the  prophet's  special 
attention  to  what  follows  (ch.  11). 

[Here  follows  a  description  of  the  Birth  from  a 
Virgin,  and  a  notice  of  the  life,  death,  and  resur- 
rection of  the  Lord,  and  the  sending  forth  of  the 
Twelve  (11---).] 

Then  the  prophet  beholds  the  ascent  through  the 
firmament  and  the  six  heavens  :  the  Lord  is  recog- 
nized and  glorified  as  He  ascends  :  at  length  He 
reaches  the  seventh  heaven,  and  takes  His  seat  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  great  Glory ;  and  the  angel 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  sits  on  the  left  hand.  The 
prophet  is  then  sent  back  to  his  mortal  clothing. 
On  his  return  he  warns  Hezekiah  tliat  these  things 
will  come  to  pass,  but  that  they  may  not  be  com- 
municated to  the  people  of  Israel. 

ii  Documents  axd  Editions. — (a)  Ethiopk. — 
This,  the  fullest  recension,  was  first  published  in 
1819  by  Laurence,  Begins  Professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Oxford,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  from  a 
ilS  which  he  had  bought  in  London,  and  which 
also  contained  an  Ethiopic  version  of  4  Ezra.  He 
accompanied  his  edition  with  translations  into 
Latin  and  English,  and  \rith  notes  and  a  disserta- 
tion. In  1877  this  edition  was  superseded  by 
Dillmann's,  which  was  based  on  Laurence's  MS  (now 
in  the  Bodleian)  and  two  others  in  the  British 
Museum.  DiUmann  gave  a  literal  translation  into 
Latin,  which  remains  the  most  satisfactory  form 
in  which  those  who  are  not  Ethiopic  scholars  can 
read  the  book.  In  1894  a  French  translation  was 
issued  by  M.  Rene  Basset,  as  No.  3  of  his  series  Les 
Apocryphzs  £th  iopkns;  but  this,  though  convenient, 
is  not  to  be  relied  on  for  the  purposes  of  criticism. 

(b)  Latin. — (1)  A  Latin  version  of  the  second  part 
(B),  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah  proper,  was  printed  at 
Venice  in  1522  from  a  M.S  not  now  known.  It  was 
published  by  Antonius  de  Fantis  in  a  small  volume 
containing  the  \isions  of  the  Virgin  MechtUd  and 
some  other  pieces.     It  was  reprinted  by  Gieseler  in 
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a  Gottingen  programme  in  1832  ;  and  by  Dillmann, 
together  with  the  two  fragments  next  to  be  men- 
tioned, in  his  edition  of  1877.  (2)  Two  Latin 
fragments  were  printed  by  Mai  (1828)  in  liis 
Scriptt.  Vett.  Nova  C'ollectio,  iii.  p.  238  f . ,  from  a 
Vatican  palimpsest.  He  found  them  in  company 
with  certain  Arian  writings,  recognized  them  as 
belonging  to  some  apociyphon  of  the  OT,  but  did  not 
identify  them.  They  are  reprinted  by  Dillmann, 
and  comprise  chs.  2'''-3^^  and  cli.  7'"'".  They  contain 
enougli  to  show  that  they  represent  a  form  of  tiie 
book  in  which  the  bracketed  section  of  A  was 
present,  and  in  which  A  and  B  were  combined. 

(c)  Greek. — In  1878,  the  year  after  the  appearance 
of  Dillmann's  edition,  Osc.  von  Gebhardt  publislied, 
in  Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschrift  f.  iciss.  Theol.  (p.  330fr.), 
a  late  recension  of  the  book  in  Greek  from  a  12th 
cent.  MS  in  Paris  (Bibl.  Nat.  1534),  a  volume  of 
legenda  (Mar. -May).  Under  May  9  he  found :  npo- 
<pr}T(la,  dTTOKctXu^tj  Kal  fj.aprijpioi>  roC  aylov  Kal  ivdd^ov 
Kal  /jLtyicTTOv  rwv  rrpotprjTwv  'Hcralov  tov  vpo<fyf]Tov.  This 
is  not  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Salmon  in  his  excellent 
article  in  Diet.  Chr.  Biogr.,  and  it  has  also  escaped 
the  notice  of  M.  Basset.  Its  importance  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  in  spite  of  its  entire  recasting  of  the  work, 
it  still  gives  us  considerable  portions  of  the  original 
Greek.  But  there  is  little  to  be  gained  from  it 
for  the  history  of  the  tradition  of  the  book.  The 
object  of  the  reviser  has  been  to  produce  a  lection 
for  Church  purposes ;  and  he  lias  accordingly  re- 
duced the  vision  of  the  Ascension  to  small  compass, 
and  has  rearranged  the  materials  so  as  to  put  the 
martyrdom  at  the  end.  He  appends  an  account  of 
the  prophet's  burial,  and  introduces  some  traditions 
about  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  which  find  parallels  in 
Pseudo  -  Dorotheus,  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  and 
Pseudo-Epiphanius  (see  the  references  and  citations 
given  by  v.  Gebhardt), 

(d)  Slavonic. — Three  versions  in  Old  Slavonic 
have  been  published,  but  they  have  not  as  yet 
been  critically  investigated.  1^  of  notices  of  them 
see  Bonwetsch  in  Harnack's  Altchristliche  Littera- 
tur,  i.  916,  and  Basset,  p.  7  n. 

iii.  Patristic  References.  —  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  may  be  noted  here,  grouped 
according  to  the  portion  of  the  book  to  which 
they  belong. 

(«)  Justin  Martyr  {frxjpho,  120)  accuses  the  Jews 
of  having  obliterated  from  the  OT  the  stoiy  of  the 
death  of  Isaiah,  hv  vpiovi  ^vXlvcfi  iirplaare.  Ter- 
tullian  {de  Patient.  14)  savs  :  '  His  patientife  uiribus 
secatur  Esaias,  et  de  domino  non  tacet.'  The 
phraseology  in  each  case  suggests,  though  it  can- 
not be  held  to  prove,  an  acquaintance  with  A. 
Origen  (Cornm.  in  Matth.  23^;  Ep.  ad  Afric.  9) 
refers  to  the  story  of  the  martyrdom  as  contained 
in  an  arrbKpvcpov  "B<ralov  ;  moreover,  lie  cites  (Horn. 
in  les.  5)  the  charge  of  contradicting  Moses 
(' Moses,  aiunt,  non  uidit ;  et  tu  uidisti?').  Jerome 
{Comm.  in  les.  P")  gives  this  charge  and  the  further 
one,  'quod  principes  Sodomorum  et  populum  Go- 
morrhu!  eos  appellauerit,'  as  the  two  causes  of 
the  prophet's  death.  Ambrose  (in  Ps.  118)  gives 
the  story  of  the  devil's  otter  to  release  Isaiah,  if  he 
would  cieclare  his  prophecies  to  be  false.  The 
anonymous  commentary  printed  with  Chrysostom's 
works  (Montf.  t.  vi.),  and  known  as  the  Opus 
imperfectum  in  Matthmum,  refers  to  Isaiah's  pro- 
phecy of  the  disobedience  of  Manasseh  and  of  his 
own  death,  and  to  Hezekiali's  consequent  wish  to 
slay  his  son  (Horn.  i.  p.  xx  f.). 

These  references  do  not  of  necessity  imply  more 
than  a  knowledge  of  a  Jewish  book  of  the  Martyr- 
dom ;  some  of  tliem  might  be  merely  allusions  to 
isolated  Jewish  legends  (cf.  Fabricius,  Cod.  pseud- 
epigr.  VT,  p.  1088  tt'.).  But  Cedrenus  (Bonn  ed.  i. 
120  f . )  cites  the  calculation  of  the  reign  of  Anti- 
christ,  with  slightly  changed  figures;  and  it  is 


noticeable  that  he  speaks  of  the  book  as  The 
Testament  of  Hezekiah. 

(6)  Jerome,  in  commenting  on  Is  64*,  expressly 
mentions  the  'Ascensio  Esaiie,'  and  says  that  it 
contained  the  quotation  cited  by  St.  Paul  in 
1  Co  2"  '  Eye  hath  not  seen,'  etc.  This  passage  is 
found  in  Asr.  \\^,  but  only  in  the  Latin  version. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Jerome  knew  the 
book  in  a  form  mIucIi  contained  l»otii  A  and  B. 
In  the  context  of  this  last  passage  he  implies  that 
it  was  used  by  heretics  in  Spain  ;  and  this  accords 
with  a  reference  in  the  recently  recovered  works 
of  Priscillian  (Tract.  3,  p.  47,  Schepss).  Epiphanius 
twice  refers  to  the  'Ava^ariKbv  'Haaiov,  and  says 
that  it  was  used  by  Hieracas,  an  Egyptian  teacher 
of  tlie  beginninfj  of  the  4th  cent.  (Hcrr.  67,  3),  and 
by  the  Archontici,  a  sect  of  about  the  same  date 
(Hoir.  40,  2).  The  former  of  these  references 
relates  to  the  appearance  of  the  Beloved  (6 
ayaTTTp-bs)  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  left  hand:  the  latter  refers 
to  the  seven  heavens. 

There  are  two  references  in  apocryphal  writings 
which  deserve  special  mention.  In  the  ].,ast  Words 
of  Baruch  (ch.  9)  allusion  is  made  to  the  martyrdom 
of  Isaiah  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  the 
Ascensio  in  its  Christian  form  was  known  to  the 
writer  (see  Rendel  Harris's  edition,  p.  20  ff.).  In 
the  Acttis  Petri  Vercellenses  (ed.  Lipsius,  p.  72)  we 
have  a  quotation  from .i4sc.  11^^  As  both  these  lx)oks 
may  have  been  written  before  the  middle  of  the 
2nd  cent.,  tlieir  evidence  is  of  special  importance. 

Two  later  writings  of  very  small  intrinsic 
worth  seem  to  have  used  the  Ascensio.  One  is  a 
sermon  of  Potamius,  printed  among  St.  Zeno's 
works  (Verona,  1739,  p.  3(X))  :  it  ((escribes  the 
martyrdom,  and  mentions  Belial.  The  other  is  the 
apocryphal  Liber  Johannis,  an  Albigensian  book, 
printed  at  the  end  of  Thilo's  Codex  ApocrypMis  NT. 

¥ov  further  references  the  student  may  consult  Dr. 
Salmon's  art.  in  Diet.  Chr.  Biogr.,  Havnack^sAltchr. 
Litt.  p.  854 ff.,  and  Basset's  Introduction:  in  tiiis 
last  he  will  also  find  a  fairly  complete  bibliography. 

iv.  Critical  Remarks. — In  the  outline  given 
above  of  the  Ethiopic  book,  Dillmann's  critical 
dissection  of  it  has  been  in  the  main  accepted. 
But  it  may  be  questioned  wliether  his  theory  of 
two  separate  books,  A  and  B,  as  we  have  calletl 
them,  combined  and  interpolated  at  a  subsequent 
period,  is  not  somewhat  too  rigid.  It  may  be 
nearer  to  the  truth  to  suppose  that  A  does  indeed 
reproduce  a  Jewish  book  on  the  Death  of  Isaiah, 
but  that  the  whole  of  the  remainder  is  due  to  a 
single  Christian  hand,  which  modified  the  opening 
section,  inserted  the  apocalyptic  vision,  and  added 
the  vision  of  the  Ascension. 

There  appears  to  be  no  sufficient  ground  for  dis- 
tinguishing the  writer  of  the  apocalvptic  section 
from  the  author  of  the  Ascension.  iTlie  fact  that 
the  Antichrist  assumes  the  form  of  a  matricidal 
king  does  not  of  necessity  take  the  aix)calyptic 
section  back  into  the  1st  cent.  :  the  reappearance  of 
Nero  as  the  Antichrist  long  haunted  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Cliristian  apocalyptists.  The  calcula- 
tion of  the  duration  of  his  reign  aj>pears  to  be 
simply  borrowed  from  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and 
gives  us  no  guidance. 

If  there  was  a  separately  existing  Jd^rish  book, 
this  may  be  the  source  of  the  references  of  Justin 
Martyr,  of  Tertullian,  and  even  of  Origen.  In  this 
case  Jerome  and  Epipli.anius  (or  Hieracas  as  quoted 
by  the  latter)  Avould  be  our  earliest  authorities 
(other  than  anonymous)  for  the  Christian  book. 
Yet  on  internal  evidence  we  should  place  it  not  much 
later  than  the  middle  of  the  2na  cent.  '  Elders 
and  pastors '  are  the  only  titles  applied  to  Christian 
ministers  ;  prophecy  seems  spoken  of  as  still  in 
exercise,   though  failing    in    influence ;    and    the 
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dest-ription  of  Isaiah's  ecstasy  suggests  that  the 
writer  had  witnessed  Christian  trances. 

The  closest  literary  parallel  may  perhaps  be 
found  in  the  Testaments  of  the  XII.  ratriarchs, 
in  which  the  narrative  iK)rtions  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  Testament  are  directly  taken  from 
Jewish  books,  esp.  from  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  and 
the  remainder,  homiletical  and  apocalyptical,  is 
the  work  of  a  Christian  hand. 

V.  Interest  fob  Bibucal  Studexts. — The 
chief  points  of  interest  are  two — (1)  the  concep- 
tion or  the  firmament  (as  the  abode  of  evil  spirits), 
and  of  the  seven  heavens  ;  (2)  the  use  of  the 
name  '  the  Beloved '  as  a  Messianic  title.  If  these 
features  could  be  regarded  as  directly  derived 
from  JevvTsh  sources,  without  the  intervention  of 
the  NT  writings,  they  would  be  important  illustra- 
tions of  the  language  of  St.  Paul  (Eph  1*  6^, 
2  Co  12--*,  also  Eph  1«).  But  on  the  whole  it  is 
probable  that  the  apostle's  lan^age  was  familiar 
to  the  writer,  and  was  regarded  by  him  as  gi^^ng 
a  kind  of  sanction  to  his  conceptions,  if  it  did  not 
actually  form  their  starting-point. 

1.  For  the  conception  of  the  seven  heavens  the 
student  may  refer  to  Mr.  Charles'  introduction  to 
The  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch,  p.  xxx  tf.  Our 
author's  idea  of  the  seven  heavens  diflers  from 
other  descriptions  in  that  he  introduces  no  physical 
phenomena  (as,  e.g.,  ice  and  snow,  sun  and  moon, 
paradise,  etc.)  by  way  of  differentiating  them. 
Tradition  has  supplied  him  with  nothing  but  the 
bare  number  of  seven,  and  he  distinguishes  one 
from  another  only  by  a  constantly  increasing 
glory.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  unwilling  to  place 
any  element  of  evU  in  any  of  the  heavens,  and 
hence  he  introduces  the  firmament  as  between 
the  earth  and  the  first  heaven,  so  as  to  find  a 
dwelling-place  for  the  Satanic  powers  of  the  air. 
Perhaps  his  own  main  interest  lay  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  idea  that  the  descent  of  the  Beloved 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  dwellers  in  the  lower 
heavens,  in  the  firmament,  and  on  the  earth. 
This  idea  was  found  in  St.  Paul's  language  in 
1  Co  2®  '  the  hidden  wisdom  .  .  .  which  none  of 
the  rulers  of  this  age  knew  ;  for,  Lf  they  had  known 
it,  they  would  not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of 
Glory.'  *  The  rulers  of  this  age '  are  the  powers  of 
the  firmament  in  our  book ;  and  the  title  '  the 
Lord  of  Glory '  also  occurs  in  it.  The  same  thought 
is  found  in  the  well-known  words  of  Ignatius  (ad 
Eph.  19)  :  icai  IXade  rhw  dpxoyra  tov  alQvos  tovtov  i] 
Tapdevia  Maptaj  xai  6  roKerds  airr^s,  6/juhus  Kai  6 
ddyaroi  rov  Kvpiov. 

2.  The  name  of  the  Messiah  in  every  part  of 
this  book  is  '  the  Beloved.'  There  is  some  ground 
for  thinking  that  this  was  a  pre-Christian  Messianic 
title.  For  (1)  it  is  used  in  the  OT  (6  -fr/airriafvos, 
LXX)  as  a  title  of  Israel ;  e.g.  Dt  32«  3S^-  ^,  where 
it  renders  '  Jeshurun,'  as  it  does  also  in  Is  44^ ; 
again  in  Is  5,  6  -fiyaTnjfievos  and  6  dya-injTos  render 
T-i;  and  "rn  respectively.  It  was  natural,  therefore, 
that,  like  the  titles  'Servant'  and  'Elect,'  it 
should  be  transferred  from  the  people  to  the 
Messiah.  (2)  At  the  period  when  the  Gospels 
were  written  '  the  Beloved '  and  '  the  Elect '  were 
practically  interchangeable  terms,  for  Mt  writes 
6  dyaiTTiTos  fwv  (12^*)  in  citing  Is  42',  where  the  Heb. 
is  •IT-?  (LXX  6  iKXeKTdi  /lov) ;  and  Lk  (9^)  substi- 
tutes 6  eicXeXeyfih'oi  for  6  dyainp-os  in  the  words 
spoken  at  the  Transfiguration.  (3)  These  two 
substitutions  suggest  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  original  meaning  of  the  phrase  6  vlot 
fiov  6  dTaT^ros  (Mk  l^^  9"),  both  Mt  and  Lk  regarded 
6  dyainfT6s  as  a  separate  title,  and  not  as  an 
epithet  of  vlos ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Old  Syriac  version  emphasized  this  distinction 
bv  rendering  'My  Son  and  My  Beloved.'  (4)  In 
Eph  1*  St.  Paul  uses  iv  ri^  Tp/aTn],uej>ui  as  equivalent 


to  iv  rf  Xpitrrifi  in  a  context  in  which  he  is  de- 
signedly using  terms  derived  from  Jewish  sources. 
(5)  Certain  passages  of  the  LXX  where  6  dya-w-rp-dt 
occurs  were  explained  by  Christian  interpreters  as 
Messianic  (Ps  44  (45)  tU.,  Zee  12>»).  (6)  Lastly, 
we  have  several  passages  in  early  Christian  writ- 
ings in  which  6  iiyatnifiivoi  is  used  as  a  title  of 
Christ,  e.g.  Bam.  3^4»-  »  ;  cf.  Clem.  Rom.  59=^  » ;  Ign. 
Smym.  inscr.;  Henn.5im.  EX.  xii.  5;  Acts  of  Thecla, 
c.  1  ;  6  dyarrp-oi  is  also  used,  but  usually  with  wA» 
or  Ttttj  (Herm.  Sim.  v.  ii.  6 ;  Mart.  Polyc.  14 ;  Ep. 
adDiogn.  8  ;  Acts  of  Thccla,  c.  24;  in  the  last  three 
cases  in  a  liturgical  formula).  It  is  difficult  to  sup- 
pose that  in  all  these  instances  from  Christian 
writings  the  title  (esp.  in  the  form  6  ^ainffUyos) 
has  for  its  only  source  the  NT.  And  in  particular 
the  persistent  use  of  6  dyawrfr&i  in  the  present  book 
suggests  that  the  writer  must  have  thought  its 
introduction  consistent  with  verisimilitude  in  a 
work  which  sought  to  be  regarded  as  an  ancient 
Jewish  prophecy  of  Christ. 

J.  Aemitage  Robixson. 
ISCAH  (•■T;c','Ie(rx(i,etym.  uncertain).  — A  daughter 
of  Haran  and  sister  of  Milcah,  Gn  U^  (J).  Thb 
is  the  only  passage  in  OT  where  she  is  mentioned. 
There  is  no  probability  (see  Dillm.  ad  loc.)  in  the 
identification  of  Iscah  with  Sarai  (Jos.  Ant.  I.  vL  5, 
Targ.  Jon.,  Tahn.,  Ephraem,  Jerome,  Rashi,  etc.), 
and  little  warrant  for  the  conjecture  of  Ewald 
(HI  i.  313)  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Lot. 

ISCARIOT.— See  Jttdas  Iscakiot. 

ISDAEL  ('lff5aji\),  lEso^s.— In  Ezr  f?*,  Neh  7», 
Geddel.  The  form  is  probably  due  to  corruption 
of  the  Greek,  TE^IAHA  being  read  as  ICAAHA. 

ISHBAH  [-•-'.).— X  Judahite,  the  'father'  of 
Eshtemoa,  1  Ch  4''.    See  Genealogy. 

ISHBAK  (p;?').— A  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah, 
Gn  25- =1  Ch  \^-.  In  Gn  the  LXX  has,  A  'lea^bK 
(so  Luc. ),  D  'leffSoi'ic,  E  'letro/c,  in  1  Ch  B  ZoSaK,  A 
'lea^K.  The  tribe  of  which  he  is  the  eponym 
is  somewhat  uncertain,  although  Frd.  Delitzsch 
(ZSKF  u.  92)  identifies  it  with  lasbuk  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  a 
land  (mat)  whose  king  was  allied  with  Sangara 
(Shamgar?)  of  Gargamis  (Carchemish)  and  others 
against  Assur-nazir-pal  and  Shalmaneser  II.  (c. 
859  B.C.).  DUlmann  and  Delitzsch  point  out  that 
the  name  has  nothing  to  do  with  Shanbak  in  the 
Jebel  esh-Shera,  which  is  not  heard  of  till  the  time 
of  the  Crusades. 

ISHBI-BENOB.— One  of  the  four  Philistines  of 
the  giant  stock  who  were  slain  by  the  mighty  men 
of  David  (2  S  21^*-").    See,  however.  Gob. 

ISHBOSHETH  (nyr-r'x),  who  disputed  the  throne 
of  Israel  with  David  for  about  seven  years,  was 
the  fourth  son  of  Saul  (1  Ch  8**  9").  His  real  name 
as  preserved  by  the  Chronicler  was  Eshbaal  or 
Ishbaal  (^itt^-k  'man  of  Baal'),  but  he  is  better 
known  to  us  bv  the  name  Ishbosheth  (n^^rs'v.  •  man 
of  the  shameful  thing'),  which  he  bears  in  2  S  2®  and 
elsewhere.  This  double  nomenclature  is  easUy 
explained.  Baal  is  most  familiar  to  us  as  the 
name  of  a  Tyrian  or  Phoen.  divinity,  but  in  its 
primary  meaning  of  '  lord '  it  was  the  designation 
applied  by  the  N.  Shemites  each  to  their  own 
particular  deity,  and  we  know  that  at  one  time 
it  was  a  frequent  ap|)ellation  even  of  the  God  of 
Israel  ( Hos  2'*- ").  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  must 
explain  its  use  by  Saul  in  naming  his  sons,  for, 
whatever  faults  may  be  chargeable  against  the 
first  king  of  Israel,  he  was  certainly  no  idolater. 
In  later  times,  when  Baal  had  come  to  be  regarded 
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as  a  heathenish  name,  the  words  of  Ex  23^'  '  Make 
no  mention  of  the  name  of  other  gods,'  were  inter- 
preted so  literally  that  in  reading,  and  finally  in 
writing,  Bosheth  ('  the  shameful  thing ')  Avas 
frequently  substituted  for  Dftnl.  (The  text  of 
Samuel  must,  according  to  Wildeboer,  Litt.  d. 
AT  82,  have  escaped  this  alteration  till  after 
B.C.  250,  the  date  at  which  the  Chronicler  still 
found  the  original  name  Islibaal  written  there). 
As  Hosea  apparently  means  to  express  his  con- 
tempt for  the  impure  worship  of  the  N.  kingdom 
by  substituting  (Hos  4"  5'  10*)  Bethaven  'house 
of  idolatry'  for  Bethel  'house  of  God,'  for  a 
similar  reason  the  Jeruhbaal  of  Jg  6^^^  is  replaced 
in  2S  U-^  by  J eriihbcsheth.  In  like  manner  the 
name  of  Jonathan's  son  was  not  Mephibosheth  but 
Meribbaal.  In  this  case  also  it  is  the  Chronicler 
that  has  preserved  the  true  name  (cf.  2  S  4*  with 
1  Ch  8^  JH").  The  offensive  component  Baal  was 
occasionally  got  rid  of  in  a  different  way.  In 
1  S  14*"  the  name  of  one  of  Saul's  sons  appears  as 
hhvi  ('iv':),  in  which  Wellhausen,  followed  by 
Budde  {liivht  u.  Sam.  207),  sees  a  corruption  of 
Ishjo  ('v;f''K)  or  Ishjahu.  This  is  supported  by  the 
LXX  (Luc. )  'Uffffiov.  In  this  instance  the  word  Baal, 
instead  of  being  degraded  to  Bosheth,  is  trans- 
figured into  one  of  the  forms  of  the  name  J",  and 
the  '  man  of  Baal '  (Ishbaal)  becomes  the  '  man  of 
J"'  (Ishjahu).  On  the  same  principle,  David's  son 
Beelmda.  (I  Ch  14")  appears  in  2  S  5^^  as  El'mAoj 
(Benzinger,  Heb.  Archdol.  152). 

According  to  1  S  3P,  Saul's  three  eldest  sons, 
Jonathan,  Abinadab,  and  Malchi-shua  fell  with 
their  father  iipon  Mt.  Gilboa.  David's  sovereignty 
was  thereupon  acknowledged  by  the  men  of  Judah  ; 
but  Abner,who  had  been  Saul's  general,  remained 
faithful  to  the  cause  of  his  master  and  kinsman, 
and  under  his  directions  Ishbosheth  was  proclaimed 
king  at  Mahanaim  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Jordan. 
Tliis  locality  was  probably  selected  by  Abner  as 
his  headquarters,  because  the  land  of  Israel  proper 
was  completely  overrun  by  the  Philistines.  Pre- 
sently the  men  of  David,  under  the  command  of 
Joab,  encountered  those  of  I.,  commanded  by 
Abner,  at  Gibeon  (2  S  2^-'-).  It  was  ap-eed  to  abide 
the  issue  of  a  combat  between  twelve  champions 
selected  on  either  side,  but  this  proved  indecisive, 
as  all  the  twenty-four  fell  mortally  wounded.  A 
general  engagement  now  ensued  in  Avhich  Abner's 
forces  were  completely  routed.  Some  time  there- 
after I.  had  the  misfortune  to  give  deadly  offence 
to  Abner.  Having  detected  his  general  in  an 
intrigue  with  Rizpah,  Saul's  concubine,  he  re- 
proached him  with  what,  according  to  the  usages 
of  the  time,  amounted  to  an  act  of  treason 
(2  S  3^"").  Abner  hotly  resented  such  treatment, 
and  declared  his  intention  of  transferring  his 
allegiance  to  David.  The  full  accomplishment  of 
his  purpose  was,  indeed,  prevented  by  Joab, who,  in 
order  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brother  Asahel, 
treacherously  murdered  Abner  on  the  occasion  of 
his  visit  to  David  in  Hebron.  The  cause  of  I., 
weak  liefore,  was  hopelessly  ruined  by  the  defec- 
tion and  death  of  its  chief  supporter,  and  the 
unfortun.ate  claimant  of  his  father's  throne  was 
not  long  afterwards  murdered  by  two  of  his  officers 
(2  S  4*'^).  The  details  of  the  crime  are  obscured  by 
the  rendering  of  AVand  text  of  IIV,  although  they 
are  correctly  given  in  the  margin  of  the  latter, 
which  follows  the  Sei>t.  That  the  latter  is  here  to 
be  preferred  to  the  MT  needs  no  proof  (see  W.  K. 
Smith,  OrJC^  82).  Instead  of  the  unintelligible 
language  and  meaningless  repetitions  of  vv.** ',  we 
read,  '  And  lo,  the  woman  that  kept  the  door  was 
cleaning  wheat,  and  she  slumbered  and  slept,  and 
the  brothers  Rechab  and  Baanah  passed  in  un- 
observed and  came  into  the  house  as  Ishbosheth 
lay  upon  his  bed,  and  they  smote  him  and  slew 


him,'  etc.  The  assassins  came  to  David  with  the 
head  of  their  rictim  ;  but,  instead  of  receiving  tlie 
reward  they  expected,  they  were  overwlielmed 
with  reproaches  and  condemned  to  instant  deatli 
(2  S  4^'*'').  This  was  the  turning-i)oint  in  the 
fortunes  of  David,  wlio,  although  he  liad  no  com- 
plicity in  the  assassination,  could  not  help  pro- 
fiting from  the  death  of  his  rival.  Seeing  that  lie 
was  the  only  po.ssible  leader  against  the  Philistines, 
the  whole  nation  of  Israel  now  offered  him  their 
allegiance,  and  shortly  thereafter  he  was  aljle 
vastly  to  strengthen  his  position  l)y  wresting  from 
the  Jebusites  the  .stronghold  of  Jerusalem,  whicli 
city  was  henceforward  the  capital  of  tlie  kingdom. 

2.  Ishbosheth  (i.e.  Ishbaal)  should  also  prob.  be 
read  in  2  S  23**  for  Josheb-basshebeth  (wh.  see). 

J.  A.  Semjie. 

ISHHOD  (lin^'K  'man  of  majesty'). — A  Manass- 
ite,  1  Ch  7^*  (AV  Ishod).    See  Genealogy. 

ISHI  ('i'y''  '  salutary  ').  —  1.  A  Jerahmeelite, 
1  Ch  231.  2.  A  Judahite  chief,  1  Ch  4-'".  3.  A 
chief  of  East  M.anasseh,  1  Ch  5-*.  4.  One  of  tlie 
captains  of  the  500  men  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon 
(wliich  see)  who  smote  tlie  Amalekites  at  Mt.  Seir, 
1  Ch  4«    See  Genealogy,  II.  5,  IV.  11,  57,  VII.»  8. 

ISHI  (>y"x  '  my  husband,'  LXX  6  &vfip  mok).— The 
name  Avhicli  Hosea  (2'")  recommends  Israel  to  apply 
to  J"  instead  of  Baali,  'my  lord'  (see  HoSEA,  and 
cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  Proph.  of  Isr.  171,  408  f.). 

ISHMA  (Ksy:).— One  of  the  sons  (aco.  to  LXX) 
of  Etam,  1  Ch  4^.  The  MT  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rupt.   See  Genealogy. 

ISHMAEL  (Sxycw':  '  God  heareth,'  or  better, 
'May  God  hear'*). — The  son  of  Abraham,  bj' his 
concubine  Hagar.  The  history  of  Ishmael  is  con- 
tained in  parts  of  Gn  16.  17.  21*"-'  25— chapters  of 
Avhich  IG'"-  »■  i»- 16  17.  25^-"»- 1-""  belong  to  P,  the 
rest  (so  far  as  it  relates  to  Ishmael)  belonging  to 
J  (ch.  16)  or  E  (ch.  21).  Sarah  was  barren  (Gn 
16') ;  so,  in  accordance  with  the  manners  of  the  age 
(cf.  30=*-  »,  also  22-^  Ex  2^-8),  she  gives  Abraham 
her  handmaid  Hagar,  an  Egyptian,  as  his  concu- 
bine, in  the  hope  that  she  may  be  '  builded  up 
from  her'  (16-),  i.e.  obtain  a  family  by  herf— ;viz. 
by  adopting  Hagar's  offspring  as  her  own.  When 
Hagar  saw  that  she  had  conceived,  a  womanly 
feeling  of  superiority  took  possession  of  her,  and 
she  'despised'  Sarah  (cf.  1  S  1"),  who  forthwith 
complains  reproachfully  to  her  husband,  uttering 
the  passionate  wish  that  the  indignity  done  to  her 
may  be  visited  upon  him,  and  appealing  to  Jehovah 
to  judge  whether  he  is  not  to  blame  for  permitting 
it.  Aoraham  replies  that  Hagar  is  Sarah's  slave, 
and  she  can  do  to  her  as  she  pleases.  She  accord- 
ingly '  deals  hardly  '  with  her,  lit.  '  liumbles  '  her,:;: 
viz.  by  imjwsing  upon  her  hard  or  degrading  work, 
from  which  Hagar  seeks  refuge  by  flight  (16*'*). 
Hagar  was  an  Egj'i)tian  :  so  she  naturally  fled  in 
the  direction  of  Egypt ;  and  there,  in  the  wilder- 
ness, by  '  the  spring  on  the  way  to  Shur '  —  the 
spring  known  afterwards  (v.'*)  as  the  well  Beer- 
lahai-roi,  and  identified  by  many§  \yith  Muweilili, 
a  watering-place  about  25  miles  W.N.W.  of  'Ain 
l^adis,  on  the  caravan  route  between  Hebron  and 

*  The  name  occurs  also  in  early  Bab.  as  that  of  a  slave  from 
the  land  of  '  Martu '  or  the  Aniorites  (Thureau  Danjrin,  JO'V. 
d'Agsyr.,  16»7,  p.  78)  and  in  Miiia.'an  (Hoiuniel,  Siid.-Arab. 
Chregtomathie,  117,  135). 

t  The  expression,  ixs  303.  For  the  family  ht^m^  represented 
under  the  fljfure  of  a  house,  cf.  Ru  4'!,  Dt  2.5",  Ex  l^i. 

J  See  especially,  on  the  word  here  used,  Rahlfs,  'i'tl  und  l^Jf 
in  den  Pmlinen  (1892),  p.  07  flf.  (with  numerous  illustrations 
from  Arabic) ;  more  briefly,  Driver,  DeiU.  p.  246.  Cf.  On  SI*" 
('afflict'). 

$  See  Trumbull,  Kadesh-barnea,  p.  C4,  and  cf.  Dillm. 
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Egj-pt — tlje  angel  of  J"  '  found '  her.  He  addresses 
to  her  three  words  (16*'*'):  firstly,  bidding  her 
return  to  her  mistress,  and  '  humble  herself '  * 
under  her  hands  ;  secondly,  encouraging  her  to 
take  this  j^tep  by  the  promise  of  a  numerous  see*l ; 
and  thirdly,  lixing  in  anticipation  the  name  and  char- 
acter of  her  future  son  :  '  thou  shalt  call  his  name 
Ishmael,  because  Jehovah  hath  heard  thy  attliction. 
And  he  shall  be  a  wild-ass  of  a  man,  his  hand  being 
against  all,  and  the  hand  of  all  being  against  him  : 
and  in  front  of  all  his  brethren  he  shall  dwell.' 
The  wild-ass  is  a  wayward,  intractable  creature, 
whose  home  is  the  prairie  (see  the  description  in 
Job  39*"' ;  and  cf.  Hos  8^  '  going  alone  wilfully '). 
Ishmael,  like  many  of  the  other  characters  in  Gn, 
is  an  impersonation  of  his  descendants  ;  and  the  nar- 
rator draws  here  a  true  and  picturesque  description 
of  the  Be<lawis,t  and  of  the  life  led  by  them  to  the 
present  <iay :  now,  as  ever,  they  are  the  free  and 
independent  sons  of  the  desert,  owning  no  authority 
save  that  of  their  own  chief,  reckless  of  life,  if 
occasion  demands  it,  ever  ready  to  plunder  the 
hapless  traveller  who  ventures  without  permission 
within  their  domain.  The  tribes  whom  the  He- 
brews thus  regarded  as  descended  from  Ishmael, 
dwelt  partly,  it  seems,  on  the  S.  of  Canaan  ;  but 
in  the  main,  as  the  words  '  in  the  front  of  aU  his 
brethren '  (so  25^*'",  cf.  v.®)  imply,*  their  home  was 
on  the  east  of  Israel  and  Edom  (see  below). 

The  next  allusion  to  Ishmael  is  in  ch.  17  (P), 
N  where,  after  the  promise  of  a  son  to  Sarah,  Abra- 
ham, incredulous,  and  still  resting  his  hopes  upon 
Ishmael,  utters  the  entreaty  on  his  behalf  (17^*), 
'  Oh  that  Ishmael  might  live  before  thee  ! '  §  In 
reply,  God  reaffirms  His  promise  to  Sarah,  but  adds 
(witli  a  play  on  his  name),  'And  as  for  Ishmael,  / 
have  heard  thee :  behold,  I  have  blessed  him,  and 
will  make  him  fruitful,  and  will  multiply  him 
exceedingly  ;  twelve  princes  shall  he  beget,  and  I 
^^•iU  make  him  into  a  great  nation '  (17^ ;  see  25^"^®). 
And  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  it  is  stated  that 
Ishmael,  being  13  years  old  (cf.  17^  with  16'*, 
both  P),  was  circumcised,  together  with  the  other 
male  members  of  Abraham's  household. 

We  again  hear  of  Ishmael  some  three  years 
afterwards,  when  Isaac  was  weaned  ;  (21*"-^  E). 
Sarah  '  saw  the  son  of  Hagar,  the  Egyptian,  whom 
she  had  lx)rne  unto  Abraham,  playing,"  or  sporting, 
jesting  (19'*  26*,  Ex  32^,  Jg  le^);*:  her  maternal 
jealousy  is  excited ;  she  a  second  time  appeals  to  her 
husband,  and  bids  him,  with  some  peremptoriness, 
'  cast  out '  both  Ishmael  and  his  slave-mother.  Abra- 
ham, though  resenting  this  demand, — for  Ishmael 
was  his  firstborn,  and  had  obviously  also  (note  '  on 
account  of  his  son ')  won  his  aflection, — is  neverthe- 
less encouraged  by  God — as  may  be  inferred  from 
V. ",  in  a  nocturnal  vision  or  dream — to  yield  to  it : 
Abrahams  genuine  'seed,'  the  inheritors  of  the 
promises,  are  to  be  in  Isaac's  line ;  and  national 
greatness  elsewhere  is  in  store  for  Ishmael  also. 
Resigneil  by  these  thoughts  to  the  loss  of  his  son, 
he  sends  him  away  with  his  mother,  giving  them 
a  modicum  of  provision  to  support  them  on  their 
journey.  They  wander  to  and  fro  over  the  dry  and 
stony  soil  of  the  desert  about  Beersheba  untiltheir 
water    is    exhausted ;    Hagar    then,    faint    and 

•  The  same  word  (in  the  reflexive  conj.)  as  in  v.». 

t  Arab,  hedaici  (also  heddxri),  a  dweller  in  the  badw  or  open 
plain,  opp.  to  the  'ahl  ul-hadari,  or  dwellers  in  fixed  localities 
(rri3fn):  see  Lane  Arab.  Lex.  pp.  171, 172,  589. 

•  In  accordance  with  the  ^neral  sense  of  the  expression  :  see 
e.g.  1  K  11'.  Zee  \i*. 

S  i.e.  irnder  thy  eye  and  care  ;  cf.  Hos  63,  Jer  30®),  Is  532. 

i  Which  may  not  have  been  till  he  was  two,  or  even  three 
years  old  (2  Mac  T^O- 

T  LXX  !rat.'t»tT«  (adding  usra  'Inuus  -nZ  uU-J  Ki-rf.;),  \xilg. 
ludentem,  Onk.  TXIJ?  (so  209,  jg  1625).  xhe  rend,  'mocking' 
is  uncertain,  though  pTVf  has  certainly  this  senae  when  followed 
by  the  prep.  ?  (at  or  ttgaintt),  3&^*- 17. 


desperate,  flings  the  child  down  under  the  shade 
of  one  of  the  bushes,  and  seats  herself  sadly  some 
little  way  ofl",  not  wishing  to  look  upon  the  death 
of  her  son.  But  God  '  heard '  the  voice  of  the 
crying  child — the  word  is  eWdently  chosen  with 
allusion  to  the  name  Ishmael,  even  if  it  be  not 
intended  as  an  explanation  of  its  origin  (cf.  16" 
[J],  17*  [P])  *, — called  out  to  his  mother,  reassured 
her  with  a  fresh  promise  (see  16"*)  of  Ishmael's  future 
greatness,  and  showed  her  a  well  of  water,  which 
enabled  her  to  revive  the  dyin^  lad.  Ishmael  grew 
up,  made  his  home  in  the  wilderness  on  the  S.  of 
Canaan,  and  became  famous  as  an  archer.  His 
wife,  it  is  added,  like  his  mother,  was  an 
Egyptian. 

The  only  other  incidents  of  Ishmael's  life  which 
are  mentioned,  are  that  he  and  Isaac  buried  their 
father  after  his  death  (25**  P),  and  that  he  himself 
died  at  the  age  of  127  (25'-  P). 

Two  expressions  in  ch.  21  deserve  to  be  briefly  commented 
upon. 

(1)  p.TyS  in  V.9  was  a  word  which  lent  itself  readily  to  Hag- 
gadistic  expositions.  B.  Akifaa  (on  account  of  its  use  in  Gn 
asi-*- 17)  supposed  it  to  refer  to  Ishmael's  xinchastity,  R. 
Ishmael  (on  account  of  its  use  in  Ex  32^  to  his  devotion  to 
idolatTT' '  other  Rabbis  (on  account  of  the  use  of  p>vp  in  2S  2^*, 
Pr  3619)  to  attempts  made  by  him  to  shoot  his  brother  {Bere^tUh 
Rabba,  ad  loe.,  p.  254  f.  in  Wnnsche's  translation  ;  the  second 
explanation  also  in  Jer.  Quatt.  ad  Gen.,  and  in  Targ.  Pseod-Jon. 
aaloe.}.  There  were  also  otlier  sttmes  current  amang-  the  later 
Jews  respecting  Ishmael's  insolence  towards  his  brother,  his 
disputes  with  him  ccmceimng'  the  trirthru^ht,  etc :  see  Beer, 
LebenAbraham'tnaehAvffiuttmgderjud.  &!<;«, iq>.  49 ff. (where 
other  Haggadistic  expansions  (3t  iite  narrative  of  Ishmael's  ex- 
polaon  are  also givenX  57,61.  St.  Paul,  in  Gal  4^  {iiitxit), 
follows  some  of  these  later  traditions. 

(2)  'Flung'  (h'^?")  in  v.  15  clearly  implies  that  hitherto 
Ishmael  had  been  carried  by  his  mother,  although  according  to  lO** 
21*-  s  he  must  have  been  15  years  old,  if  not  more  (see  pre^d.  coL 
and  note  X  Attempts  have  been  made  to  remove  the  inconsis- 
tency :  but  it  is  in  reality  similar  to  the  one  in  12U^  (as  well  as 
others  occurring  in  other  parts  of  Gn) ;  lei*  215,  jjie  passages 
which  fix  the  age  of  Ishmael,  belong  to  P,  whereas  the  present 
narrative  belongs  to  a  different  writer,  E,  who  took  a  different 
view  of  the  chronology,  and  pictured  Ishmael  as  still  an  in&mt 
(cf.  V.20  '  and  he  gretc  up '}. 

The  twelve  'princes'  begotten  by  Ishmael  (17**), 
or,  in  other  words,  the  twelve  eponymous  ancestors 
of  the  tribes  who  were  reputed  to  be  descended 
from  him,  are  enumerated  in  25'-'^*  (P) :  Xebaioth, 
Kedar,  Adbeel,  Mibsam,  Mishma',  Dumah,  Massa, 
Qadad,  Tema,  Jetur,  Xaphlsh,  and  Kedemah.  The 
first  two  of  these  are  mentioned  several  times  be- 
sides in  the  OT,  chiefly  as  wealthy  pastoral  or 
trading  tribes  (Jer  i^-^.  Is  60",  Ezk  27^;  cf.  Is  42", 
Jer  2>",  Ca  l^,  Ps  1203),  Kedar  also  (Is  21'")  as 
famous  for  its  archers  (cf.  Gn  21*) ;  Tema  (about 
250  miles  S.E.  of  Edom)  is  mentioned  Is  21",  Jer 
25^,  Job  6^ :  Jetur  and  Naphish  appear  from  1  Ch 
5'*  to  have  been  neighbours  of  Reuben  on  the  E. 
of  Jordan  ;  the  former  in  later  dr,ys  moved  north- 
wards, and  are  known  in  the  Roman  age  as  the 
wild  and  predator}'  mountain-tribe  of  Iturteans, 
skilled  likewise  in  the  use  of  the  bow  ;  for  further 
particulars  see  the  separate  names  in  this  Diction- 
ary, t  The  home  of  Ishmael  himself  is  in  Gn  21^ 
the  wilderness  of  Paran,  on  the  S.  of  Canaan,  and 
no  doubt  there  were  Ishmaelites  in  that  neighbour- 
hood ;  *  but  the  general  situation  of  the  tril>es 
descended  from  him  was  unquestionably  on  the 
east  of  Palestine,  Edom,  and  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah, 
in  agreement  with  the  expression  in  16'-  and  25'*'' 
(cf.  V.*)  '  in  the  front  of  all  his  bretlu-en ' :  some  of 
these  tribes  (25'*)  dwelt  in  fixed  villages  (niTjn,  cf. 

*  Cf .  the  threefold  allusion  to  the  meaning  of  '  Isaac,'  17^7 
(PX  ISia  13  (J),  216(E);  see  p.  485,  Xo.  8. 

t  Cf.  also  Ed.  Glaser,  Skizze  der  Geseh.  u.  Geogr.  ArabienM 
0S90X  iL  438  ff. 

J  The  terms  of  2519*  '  And  they  dwelt  from  Havilah  (prob- 
abl.v  north-east  Arabia)  unto  Shur  that  is  in  front  of  Egypt,' 
would  include  the  wilderness  of  Paran.  The  well  (and  sanctu- 
ary "?)  of  Beer-lahai-roi  may  have  been  a  common  meeting-friace 
for  Ishmaelites  and  Israelites,  at  which  the  old  traditions  about 
Ishmael  were  recounted  and  kept  alive  (cf.  Stade,  ZA  W,  18S1, 
p.  34S  f.X 
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the  '  villa{,'es'  of  Kedar,  Is  42'^),  others  in  nirp,  a 
peculiar  wunl,  denoting,  as  it  seems,  the  temporary 
circukir  encampments  of  nomad  tribes  (cf.  Nu  3P", 
Ezk  25^).*  A  dau<j;hter  of  Islmiael  is  also  men- 
tioned, as  married  by  Esau,  in  Gn  28"  (where  she 
is  called  Mahalatli)  and  36*  (where  her  name  is 
•riven  as  Basemath) ;  no  doubt  this  statement 
[mints  to  the  fact  that  certain  Edomite  clans  (see 
3G'^,  compared  witli  v.^)  had  in  them  an  admixture 
of  Ishmaelite  blood. 

Ishmaelites  are  mentioned  by  J  in  Gn  3V'^-  '^-  ''^ 
39'  (a  caravan  of  Ishmaelites  carrying  gums  from 
Gilead  to  Egypt,  to  whom  Joseph  is  sold  by  his 
brethren  :  the  parallel  narrative  of  E  speaks  of 
Mkhnnitcs,  37^- ^),  Jg  8-^  (where,  as  the  tennis 
applied  to  Midianites,  who  belonged  to  a  different 
brancli  of  the  AbrahamidjE,  Gn  25^  it  seems  to  be 
used  in  a  generalized  sense,  '  not  of  race,  but  of 
mode  of  life,'  to  denote  itinerant  caravan-traders 
in  general),  Ps  83" ;  and  individual  Ishmaelites 
are  named  in  1  Ch  2"  (Jether,  "Amasa's  father : 
read  accordingly  in  2  S  17"'),  27^  (Obil,  superin- 
tendent of  David's  camels). 

The  Hebrews  classilied  their  neighbours  genea- 
logically according  to  the  nearer  or  more  distant 
relationship  in  which  they  were  regarded  as  stand- 
ing towards  themselves.  The  Edomites  were  most 
closely  related  to  them  :  they  were  accordingly 
the  descendants  of  Esau,  the  twin-brother  of  their 
own  immediate  ancestor,  Jacob.  Moab  and  Am- 
nion were  descended  from  Lot,  Abraham's  nephew. 
To  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  are  traced  twelve 
Aramaean  tribes, — eight  to  a  wife,  Milcah,  and 
four  to  a  concubine,  Re'umah  (22-°-^).  Six  tribes 
(one  being  Midian),  and  several  sub-tribes,  are  the 
descendants  of  Abraham,  though  not  by  Sarah, 
the  mother  of  Isaac,  or  by  Hagar,  but  by  a  concu- 
bine, ^i^eturah  (25^"'*).  And  here  twelve  tribes, 
spread  over  different  parts  of  N.  Arabia  and  the 
country  E.  of  Israel,  are  traced  to  Abraham, 
through  a  '  handmaid,'  Hagar,  holding  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  Sarah  and  l^eturah.f 
Historical  recollections,  similarities  of  language  or 
civilization, t  or  other  characteristics,  the  exact 
nature  of  which  we  cannot  in  every  case  deter- 
mine, must  have  guided  the  Hebrew  genealogists 
in  thus  forming  ethnic  groups,  and  dehning  the 
precise  position  occupied  by  each  in  relation  to 
Israel.  The  Ishmaelites,  being  referred  to  Abra- 
ham himself,  must  have  been  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  an  ancient  stock,  and  evidently  (cf.  17'-^  211^ '  a 
great  nation ')  enjoyed  a  reputation  among  the 
Hebrews,  though  at  the  same  time  some  inferiority 
was  implied  in  tiie  fact  that  their  ancestor  was 
Abraham's  son,  not  by  his  legitimate  wife,  but  by 
a  '  handmaid ' :  the  fact  that  Ishmael's  mother  and 
wife  were  both  Egyptian  shows,  further,  that  his 
descendants  Avere  considered  to  have  Egyptian 
blood  in  their  veins. §  At  a  much  later  date, 
Ishmael  was  connected  vaguely  with  Arabia  in 
general :  ||  Mohammed  was  supposed  to  have  been 

•  The  word  for  'nations'  in  Gn  2516  is  also  a  peculiar  one 
(nVsN),  more  Arabic  ('ummeh)  or  Aramaic  (Ezr  4io,  and  often  in 
Dn  ;  cf.  in  late  Heb.  Ps  117J)  than  Hebrew  (Nu  25i»,  also  P,  '  a 
head  of  the  peoples,  or  cl".7is,  of  a  father's  house  [i.e.  of  a  family] 
in  Midian '),  and  no  doubt  adopted  here  as  the  technical  term 
used  properly  of  the  Ishmaelite  tribes. 

t  The  recurrence  of  the  numl)er8  6  and  12  in  these  tribal 
systems  is  an  indication  that  they  were  to  some  extent  formed 
artificially. 

t  In  the  case  of  Moab,  we  know,  for  instance,  that  its  lan- 
guage differefl  only  dialectically  from  Hebrew. 

§  Burton  (El-Medinah  and  'Mecca,  1855,  i.  213 f.,  cf.  iii.  31  f.) 
remarks  on  the  palpably  E]cryptian  physiognomy  of  some  of  the 
Bedawi  clans  of  Sinai,  and  quotes  Gn  21'^'.  Whether  this  was  the 
case  in  ancient  times,  we  do  not  know  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  worth 
remembering  that  the  .Sinaitic  peninsula  was  for  long  owned  and 
garrisoned  by  the  Egyptians,  who  worke<l  in  it  mines  of  tur- 
quoise and  copper  (Maspero,  Dawn  of  Civil.  349-3.18). 

II  Josejihus  (Ant.  i.  xii.  2)  even  calls  him  the  xrltTrn  rtij  iBttut 

riir  'ApciSauv, 


descended  from  him  througli  l^odar  ;*  he  is  men- 
tioned several  times  in  the  ^^or'an,  and  is  said  to 
have  assisted  his  father  in  the  construction  of  the 
Ka'bah  at  Mecca.t  In  the  OT,  however,  it  is 
important  to  observe,  Ishmael  is  hardly  at  all 
associated  with  what  we  term  '  Arabia ' :  t  the 
'Arabian'  i>eninsula  (including  parts  in  the  ex- 
treme South,  as  I^axlramaut  and  SlR'l)a)  is  peopled 
by  the  JoJ^tanidoe  (descendants  of  Joktan,  son  of 
Abraham's   sixth    ancestor,    ''Eber,'    and    conse- 

Jiuentlv  much  less  closely  connected  with  Israel), 
rn  lO*^'*' ;  the  Ishmaelites  are  entirely  distinct 
from  these,  and  are  limited  to  certain  specified 
tribes,  living  almost  entirely  on  the  N.  and  N.W. 
of  the  JoktanidiE.§  The  circumcision  of  Ishmael 
at  the  age  of  13  (Gn  17'''')  is  in  all  probability  in- 
tended as  an  explanation  of  the  corresponding 
custom  among  the  Ishmaelite  tribes.  Circum- 
cision has  for  long  been  practised  by  tiie  '  Arabs ' ; 
but  it  is  commonly  performed  among  them  at  a 
much  later  age  than  was  customary  with  the 
Jews :  11  according  to  Eus.  Prcep.  Ei\  VI.  xi.  49  it 
was  performed  in  the  13th  year  by  oi  'lanarjKtTai. 
ol  Kara.  tt]v  'Apa^iav,  and  so  according  to  Jos.  Ant. 
I.  xii.  2  by  the'A/sa^es. 

The  personality  of  Ishmael  must  be  estimated 
similarly  to  that  of  the  other  patriarchs  (cf.  vol.  i. 
p.  15  f.  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  533  fl".  ).^  It  is  most  reasonable  to 
regard  him  as  a  historical  character,  but  a  character 
wlio  at  the  same  time  was  idealized,  and  whose 
biography,  as  told  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  was 
coloured  in  some  of  its  features  by  the  character- 
istics, or  historical  relations,  of  the  tribes  who 
were  considered  to  be  his  descendants.  Tiie  racial 
affinity  of  these  tribes  to  Israel  is  clearly  indicated 
in  the  Biblical  narratives ;  it  is  possible  that  the 
picture  of  Sarah's  jealous  opposition  to  Hagar 
and  her  son  reflects  to  some  extent  old  racial 
rivalries  and  conflicts,  which  endefl  in  these  tribes 
being  obliged  to  separate  from  the  ancestors  of 
the  Israelites,  though  they  secured  a  successful 
independence  elsewhere.  T'he  human  passions  and 
interests  of  Sarah  and  Abraham,  of  Hagar  and 
Ishmael,  the  promptings,  partly  of  natural  affection, 
partly  of  religious  feeling,  under  which  they  act, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  hand  of  Providence 
guides  and  moulds  the  destinies  of  men,  are  all 
portrayed  Avith  the  vividness  and  psychological 
truth  which  is  generally  characteristic  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis. 

In  Gal  4-^-5'  the  narrative  of  Ishmael  and  Isaac 
is  expounded  allegorical  ly.  Hagar  and  Sarah  repre- 
sent the  two  covenants,  the  old  and  the  new : 
Ishmael  is  the  child  after  the  flesh,  born  in 
bondage  ;  Isaac  is  the  child  of  promise,  bom  in 
freedom :  in  the  rivalries  whicli  arose  between 
them,  and  ended  in  the   triumph   of    the   latter, 

*  And  so,  in  the  mediieval  Jewish  writers,  Vn^'Sy'  J^:*^ 
and  Tip  pc'7  both  mean  '  Arabic' 

t  See  T.  P.  Hughes,  Diet,  of  Islam,  s.v.  Ishmael's  tomb  is 
shown  at  Mecca. 

t  In  the  OT  'Arab'  is  the  name  simply  of  a  single  com- 
paratively small  tribe  (above,  vol.  i.  p.  135). 

§  The  principal  Bedawi  tribes  are  spread  also  over  the  K.  and 
N.W.  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  (see  the  Envycl.  Brit.^  ii.  246-9); 
but  it  should  be  added,  to  preclude  misunderstanding,  that  w.e 
cannot  identify  any  of  them  speciflcjilly  with  the  tribes  con- 
nected in  the  OT  with  Ishmael :  all  that  can  be  predicated  is  a 
general  resemblance  in  their  character  and  mode  of  life  to  the 
description  in  Gn  Hfl'^. 

il  Among  the  Bedavvis  of  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  for  instance, 
at  the  a^e  of  8  (Palmer,  in  the  Ordnance  .Vhtivj/  of  the 
Pen.  ofStnai,  p.  59) ;  among  those  of  Arabia  at  the  age  of  6-C, 
but  sometimes  ten  years  later  (Burton,  I.e.  iii.  81).  Ibn  Athir 
says  that  among  the  ancient  Arabians  the  age  was  from  10  to 
15  years  (Pococke,  Spec.  Hist.  Arab.  319). 

•I  Kuenen  (_ThT,  May  1871,  p.  29(5 f.)  and  others  regard  Hagar 
and  Ishmael  as  simply  the  eiX)nyinous  ancestors  of  the  tribes 
known  as  '  Haoarknes,'  and  '  sons  of  Ishmael '  or  '  Ishmaelites,' 
the  narratives  of  Hagar's  flight  and  expulsion  being  suggested 
bv  the  meaning  of  the  names  (cf.  Arab,  hajara,  to  flee  ;  nejrah, 
flight).    Cf.  p.  534,  notes. 
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St.  Paul  sees  foreshadowed  the  conflict  in  the  histoiy  i 
of  the  nascent  Church,  the  defeat  of  the  spirit  I 
which  clung  to  carnal  ordinances,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  spirit  of  freetlom,  which  had  the  faith  and 
the  insight  to  see  that  such  ordinances  must  pass 
away.  The  practical  conclusion  follows :  let  the 
Galatian  converts  'stand  fast'  in  the  freedom 
in  which  Christ  had  set  them,  and  not  'be  en- 
tangled again  in  a  yoke '  of  Jewish  ordinances. 

S.  R.  Driver. 

ISHMAEL.— 1.  See  preceding  article.  2.  One  of 
the  six  sons  of  Azel,  a  descendant  of  Saul  through 
Merib-baal  (Mephibosheth),  1  Ch  8»  9".  3.  The 
father  or  ancestor  of  the  Zebadiah  who  was  ruler 
{1'^)  of  the  house  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Jebo- 
shaphat,  2Ch  19".  4.  The  son  of  Jehohanan,  one 
of  tne '  captains  of  hundreds,'  who  assisted  Jehoiada 
in  restoring  Jehoash  to  the  throne  of  Judah,  2  Ch 
23*.  5.  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Pashhur,  who 
was  forced  W  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife, 
Ezr  ICF.     In*l  Es  9^  Ismael. 

6.  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Xethaniah,  the  son  of 
Elishama,  a  memlier  of  the  royal  house  of  Datid. 
See  Jer  40-42,  and  the  brief  summary  in  2  K  2o"-^'^. 
After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  Ishmael  was  a  com- 
mander of  one  of  the  bodies  of  Jewish  troops 
which  maintained  their  independence  in  the  country 
districts.  Nebuchadnezzar  had  appointed  Gedaliah 
(wh.  see),  the  son  of  Ahikam  the  protector  of 
Jeremiah  (.Jer  26-^),  as  governor  of  the  remnants  of 
the  Jewish  state,  with  his  residence  at  Mizpah  ; 
and  one  of  his  first  cares  was  to  attempt  to  restore 
confidence  among  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the 
land,  and  to  induce  the  remains  of  Zedekiah's 
army  to  submit  to  the  Babylonian  conquerors.  At 
first  Gedaliah's  efi'orts  met  with  a  certain  success. 
The  captains  of  the  Jewish  forces,  and  Ishmael 
among  the  number,  came  to  Mizpah,  and  made 
their  submission  to  the  new  governor.  Gedaliah, 
promising  to  use  his  influence  w-ith  the  Babylonians  ! 
on  their  behalf,  exhorted  them  to  settle  quietly  in 
the  cities  they  had  occupied,  and  to  gather  in  the 
hardest,  which  was  then  standing  neglected  in  the 
fields  (Jer  4<J'"^).  But  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
good  order  in  the  desolated  country  of  Judah  was 
not  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Baalis,  the 
king  of  Ammon,  who  doubtless  saw  an  opportunity 
of  extending  his  territory  at  the  expense  of  his 
neighbours  on  the  west.  He  found  a  willing  tool 
in  Ishmael,  whom  he  commissioned  to  assassinate 
Gedaliah.  Ishmael  may  have  been  actuated  by  a 
fanatical  hatred  against  a  fellow-countryman  who 
had  consented  to  acknowledge  the  Chaldaean 
supremacy,  or  by  jealousy  of  the  preference  given 
to  Gedaliah  over  a  memWr  of  the  royal  house. 
His  designs,  however,  were  not  unknown ;  and 
Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah,  and  the  other  officers 
who  had  formerly  acted  with  Ishmael  but  now- 
supported  Gedaliah,  warned  the  latter  of  his 
danger.  Gedaliah,  unfortunately,  would  not  listen 
to  their  warnings  ;  and  when  Johanan,  seeing  how 
disastrous  the  death  of  Gedaliah  would  be  for  all 
the  Jews,  offered  to  kill  Ishmael  privately,  the 
governor  refused  to  consent  to  the  proposal,  and 
declared  that  the  charges  made  against  Ishmael 
were  only  calumnies  (»6.^"''). 

In  the  seventh  month,  that  is,  aljout  three 
months  after  the  fall  of  Jems,  and  two  months 
after  the  destruction  of  the  city,  Ishmael  mth  ten 
confederates  came  to  Gedaliah  at  Mizpah.*  Here 
they  were  hospitably  entertained  ;  but  during  the 
meal  rose  up  against  their  hosts,  and  murdered 
Gedaliah  and  all  the  Jewish  and  Chaldaean  soldiers 
in  his  retinue.  Ishmael  must  after  this  have 
gained  possession  of  the  town,  for  he  succeeded  in 
preventing  any  news  of  what  had  taken  place  from 

*  In  41^  the  words  ^^ysJ  'iT]  should  be  omitted ;  so  LXX. 


being  published  abroad.  Two  days  later  a  party 
of  eighty  pilgrims  from  Sheche'm,  ShUoh,  anil 
Samaria  passed  by  Mizpah,  with  offerings  which 
they  intended  to  present  at  the  ruined  temple  in 
Jerusalem.  On  account  of  the  destruction  of  the 
sanctuary  they  were  attired  as  mourners,  with 
beards  shaven,  and  clothes  rent,  and  gashes  on 
their  face  and  hands.  With  feigned  grief  *  Ishmael 
went  out  to  meet  them,  and  in\-ited  them  to  visit 
Gedaliah  at  Mizpah.  Once  inside  the  city,  they 
were  put  to  death  by  Ishmael  and  his  men.  Ten 
of  them,  however,  were  able  to  ransom  their  lives 
by  promising  to  deliver  up  the  stores  of  wheat, 
Mrley,  oil,  and  honey  which  they  had  hidden  in 
the  fields.  The  corpses  of  the  seventy  murdered 
men  were  thrown  into  a  great  pit  or  cistern, 
which  had  been  made  by  Asa  at  the  time  of  his 
war  with  Baasha  (cf.  1  &  15^*"**).  The  people  of 
Mizpah,  together  with  the  royal  princesses,  who 
had  been  left  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  charge  of 
Gredaliah,  Ishmael  now  treated  as  his  prisoners, 
and  attempted  to  carry  them  off  to  the  country  of 
the  Ammonites  (Jer  41*"**).  But  tidings  of  the 
events  at  Mizpah  had  reached  Johanan  ben- 
Kareah  and  his  companions.  They  collected  their 
troops  and  pursued  after  the  fugitives,  whom  they 
overtook  by  the  great  pool  of  Gibeon,  the  scene  of 
the  fight  between  the  men  of  Joab  and  of  Abner 
(2  S  ^"^).  The  captives,  among  whom  were  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  and  his  scribe  Baruch  (cf.  Jer  40* 
42'^-  43^),  gladly  went  over  to  the  pursuing  forces ; 
but  Ishmael  with  eight  of  his  men  escaped  to  the 
Ammonites.  The  Jewish  leaders,  having  failed  to 
capture  Ishmael,  were  now  afraid  of  suffering  the 
vengeance  of  the  king  of  Babylon  for  the  murder 
of  his  vassal  Gedaliah.  Accordingly  they  did  not 
venture  to  return  to  Mizpah,  but  moved  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem,  whence  they  sub- 
sequently fled  to  Egypt,  in  spite  of  the  ad\-ice  and 
warnings  of  Jeremiah  (Jer  41"— 43^^).  A  reference 
in  Jer  52**  to  74.5  persons  who  were  carried  captive 
to  Babylon  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, i.e.  four  years  after  the  fall  of  Jems.,  is 
perhaps  to  be  connected  with  fresh  measures  taken 
against  the  Jews  in  consequence  of  the  outrage  of 
Ishmael.  The  murder  of  Gedaliah  was  kept  in 
memory  by  a  fast  instituted  in  the  seventh  month 
(Zee  7*  8^),  which  is  celebrated  on  the  3rd  day  of 
Tisri  (Sept.-Oct.)  H.  A.  White. 

ISHMAIAH  (?.-t:j57:  '  J'hears').— The  'mler'  of 
the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  1  Ch  27'^ 

ISHMERAI  (-r?7:,  perh.  for  .TTcr- '  J"  keeps ').— A 
Benjamite  chief,  1  Ch  8^.     See  Gexe.a.lC)GY. 

ISHPAH  (^27').  —  The  eponym  of  a  Benjamite 
family,  1  Ch  8'«.    See  Gexealogy,  VIII.  II. 

ISHPAN  (:?7:).— A  Benjamite  chief,  1  Ch  8^. 

ISHSECHEL,  Ezr  8"  RVm.— It  is  uncertain 
whether  ^zf  r'x  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  proper  name 
(cf .  LXX  ojnjp  aaxf^y  A,  of.  ffox^x  B)>  or  should  Ije  ti^ 
'  a  man  of  discretion,'  so  Luc.  (drTjp  tnirros)  and  RV; 
AV  '  a  man  of  understanding,'  cf.  1  Es  8"  ifSpais) 
erurr^/ioi'a(s).  For  the  word  *7^= discretion,  intel- 
ligence, cf.  1  S  25*,  1  Ch  22",  Pr  13*^  16-,  Ps  111" 
etc.  "The  context  leads  us  to  expect  the  proper 
name  of  the  representative  of  the  sons  of  5lahli, 
and  the  order  of  the  words  is  decidedly  against 
the  supposition  that  Sherebiah  is  meant,  the  con- 
junction ha%'ing  been  inserted  by  mistake.  With 
the  name  Ish-sechel  we  might  compare  Eshbaal, 
1  Ch  8^,  Ishhod,  ib.  7**.     But  such  forms  are  rare, 

*  In  416  LxA  reads  cvr*<  i-rtfemrt  xtu  ixJijut,  '  they  wept  as 
they  weot,'  which  Comill  adopts;  but  the  change  does  not 
sjem  to  be  necessary. 
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and  it  is  probable  tliat  there  is  some  corruntion  in 
the  text ;  ^.he  proper  name  may  have  fallen  out 
before  the  complimentary  designation,  or  nuiy 
have  been  wrongly  corrected  into  the  present  form 
Ish-sechel.     Cf.  Ryssel  and  Ryle,  ad  loc. 

H.  A.  White. 
ISHYAH     (r\^".     'resembling    (his    father)').— 
Secontl  son  of  Asher,  Gn  46''  P,  1  Ch  7*'. 

ISHYI  ("ir:  '  resembling  (his  father) ').—!.  Third 
son  of  Asher,  Gn  46",  Nu  '26^-*  P,  1  Ch  7=^  :  patron. 
Ishvites,  Nu  26'".  2.  Second  son  of  Saul  by 
Aliinoam,  1  S  W^K  The  orig.  name  may  have  been 
V;;'n  =  '?;;;-&"!< ^nya-c-'N  (Wellh.  and  Driver,  ad  loc). 

ISLAND,  ISLE  (>',  d".n,  v^cros,  vr)a'i.ov)  is  the  tr.  of 
a  Heb.  word  wliich  has  a  much  wider  significance. 
Its  root-meaning  is  supposed  to  be  habitable  land, 
and  in  one  passage  (Is  42^')  it  means  undoubtedly 
dry  land,  as  opposed  to  water :  '  I  will  make  the 
rivers  islands,  and  I  will  dry  un  the  pools'  (RV). 
Accordingly,  some  translators  (Cneyne  uniformly  in 
Psalms,  and  in  Deutero. -Isaiah  frequently)  render 
it  lands  or  countries,  with  the  nuiritime  connota- 
tion entirely  left  out.  /  In  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  passages,  however,  it  signifies  coositewc^ 
— land  either  washed  or  surrounded  by  the  sea, 
whether  belonging  to  continents  or  islands.  Tlie 
idea  of  distance  is  usually  contained  in  the  word, 
either  implicitly  (Vs,  QV,  Is  IP^  42^-)  or  expressly 
(Is  66'«,  Jer  SP"), /although  in  Is  20«  this  isle 
plainly  means  the  coastland  of  Canaan.  The  isles 
that  arc  in  the  sea  (Ezk  26'*)  are  the  coastlands,  or 
island-like  countries  on  the  seaboard,  which  profited 
by  the  trafHc  of  Tyre ;  and  in  one  instance,  judg- 
ing by  the  ivory  and  ebony  which  they  had  to 
exchange,  many  isles  (Ezk  27")  may  be  East 
Africa  or  India.  /Usually,  however,  they  are  the 
islands  and  maritime  countries  to  the  West.  The 
isles  of  the  sea  on  which  Ahasuerus  laid  tribute 
(Est  iO')  are  the  Islands  and  Coastlands  of  the 
MgesiXi,  in  contrast  to  the  inland  countries  of  Asia, 
as  apparently  also  are  the  isles  (Dn  11'*)  of  which 
'the  king  of  the  North'  (11"),  Antiochus  the 
Great,  should  '  take  many.'  The  isles  of  the  sea  are 
elsewhere  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
countries  on  the  western  seaboard,  with  which  the 
people  of  Palestine  traded  in  later  times,  as  when 
Simon  Maccabajus  (1  Mac  14'  RV)  '  took  Joppa  for 
a  haven,  and  made  it  an  entrance  for  the  isles  of  the 
sea.'  'The  isles  of  Eluhah — one  of  the  sons  of 
Javan  (Gn  10^) — which  furnish  blue  and  purple  to 
the  people  of  Tyre  (Ezk  27"),  may  point  to  Elis 
and  the  Peloponnesus  generallj'  which  produced 
those  dyes.  The  isles  of  the  Gentiles  (Gn  1(P,  Zepli 
2")  are  the  distant  coastlands  of  the  Western 
Mediterranean./  The  isles  are  sometimes  used  in 
Ps,  in  Is,  and  in  Jer  to  designate  the  West,  some- 
times the  distant  West,  in  contrast  to  the  East. 
Tarshish  and  the  i.ilcs  (Ps  72'"),  and  Sheba  and  Seba, 
represent  respectively  tlie  western  and  eastern 
boundaries  of  Messiali's  kingdom.  The  isles  and 
the  inhabitants  thereof  (Is  42"'),  and  the  isles  of  Kittim 
(Jer  2'")  are  joined  with  Kedar  to  signify  all  lands 
from  west  to  east.  There  are  references  to  in- 
dividual islands  both  in  OT  and  in  NT.  The  isles 
(f  Kittim  (Jer  2'",  Ezk  27")  are  the  coasts  of  Cyprus, 
but  the  name  was  used  later  for  any  Western  mari- 
time people,  as  far  even  as  Italy  (Dn  11**,  1  Mac  1' 
8');  the  isle  ofCaphtor  (Jer  47^  margin ;  comp.  Am  9^, 
Dt  2^3,  Gn  iO")  is  held  to  be  Crete,  although  some 
authorities  identify  it  with  the  coastland  of  the 
Delta;  '  the  men  of  Dedan '  (Ezk  27")  are  in  the 
LXX  (B'PoStW,  A  'Apabiwv)  called  Rhodians  (initial 
R  being  read  instead  of  D).  wlicre  the  reference 
would  be  to  the  islanders  of  Riiodes,  who  were 
famous  mariners ;  Tyre  appears  as  an  island 
(Is  23"-),  although  the  inhabitants  of  the  isle  may  be 


the  dwellers  on  the  neighlx>uring  seacoast  of 
Plmmicia,  Cyprus  (Ac  4=»^  13^),  Crete  (Ac  27,  Tit 
1),  Cauda  (Ac  27"',  AV  Clauda),  Melita  (Ac  28'), 
Patmos  (Rev  1"),  are  islands  mentioned  in  the  NT. 
One  reference,  t/ie  island  of  the  innocent  (Job  22**), 
whicii  for  long  puzzled  translators  and  comment- 
ators, has  disappeared  in  RV,  where  the  rendering 
is  him  tliat  is  not  innocent,  the  mistranslation  liaving 
arisen  from  confusing'*,  the  particle  not  (found  in 
Ichabod,  Jezebel),  with  'i,  an  island.  The  wild 
beasts  of  the  island  (Is  13"  24",  Jer  1^)  have  also 
disappeared  and  been  replaced  by  wolves,  AV 
having  mistaken  the  derivation  of  the  word. 

See,  further,  G.  A.  Smith's  HGHL,  pp.  13."),  136, 
and  the  same  author's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  pp.  109,  110. 

T.  NlcoL. 

ISMACHIAH  (^n;;?;:  'J"  supports').— A  Levite  in 
the  time  of  Hezekiah,  2  Ch  31'^ 

ISMAEL    {'l(T(idri\os),    1  Es  922,  —  In    Ezr    10" 

ISHMAEL. 

ISMAERUS  (A  'la-fidripo^,  B  M&Tjpoi,  AV  Omaerus), 
— 1  P:s  9^^  =  Amkam  CMapei),  Ezr  1<J^*. 

ISRAEL,  HISTORY  OF.— 

i.  The  Name  of  the  People. 

ii.  The  National  Characteristics  ot  IsraeL 

iii.  The  Land  of  Israel. 

iv.  The  Sources  of  the  History. 

V.  The  History. 

1.  The  Origins. 

2.  Israel  under  the  Egyptians. 

3.  The  Exodus  and  the  Wilderness. 

4.  The  Conquest  of  Canaan. 

5.  The  Transformation  of  Israel. 

6.  The  Undivided  Kingdom. 

7.  The  Hundred  Years'  War  with  Aram. 

8.  The  Tyranny  of  Asshur. 

9.  The  Fall  and  Exile  of  Judah. 

10.  The  Exile  and  the  Keturn. 

11.  The  Greek  Period. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  give  an  outline  of  the  political 
history  of  Israel,  leaving  the  religious  history  (as  far  as  ix)ssibU>) 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  article  on  the  Theology  of  the  OT,  to 
appear  in  a  later  volume  of  this  Dictionary.  A  further  object 
has  been  to  call  attention  to  the  most  important  reconstruc- 
tions of  parts  of  the  liistory,  which  have  been  offered  by  recent 
critics. 

i.  The  Name. — {a)  The  people  themselves  called 
themselves  in  OT  tiines  '^x-if:  Yisrael  *  (so  also  they 
are  called  by  Mesha,  Moabitc  Stone,  lines  5,  7), 
or  %-yi"  'J3  Bene  Yisrael.  The  latter  form  de- 
scribes the  people  as  the  descendants  of  an  ancestor 
Israel  (Jacob),  Gn  43«-  «• "  (J)  etc.  See  Jacob.  In 
an  inscription  of  Shalmaneser  II.  (c  854  B.C.)  the 
name  Sir'lai  occurs  coupled  with  the  mention  of 
Ahab.  For  the  form  Y-si-rVl  read  on  the  stele  of 
Merenptah,  see  below,  p.  509*. 

(b)  foreigners,  and  Israelites  speaking  of  them- 
selves to  foreigners,  used  the  term  i:j;  ' Ibhri,  Gn 
39"-'^  (J),  Ex  l'«  2«  (E),  IS  48- "  13'"  14".  The 
name  is  found  in  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  2,  '  Hebra^asque 
terras';  cf.  Gn  40'*»  'the  land  of  the  Hebrews') 
and  in  Jos.  in  referring  to  the  language  (Ant.  I. 
i.  1,2,  Bekker)  and  to  the  people  (Ant.  VI.  v,  3, 
VII.  iv.  1,  Bekker).  No  satisfactory  explanation 
of  'Ibhri  can  be  given.  It  may  be  connected  with 
the  Eber  of  Gn  10-'-  -' ;  it  will  then  be  the  desig- 
nation of  several  other  peoples  besides  Israel. 
Again,  it  may  be  the  adjective  corresponding  to 
the  substantive  lay  'Ebhcr  'other  side,'  '  beyond' ; 
Is  7'-^  'beyond  the  river,'  9'  [S-^  Heb.]  'beyond 
Jordan,'  Jer  25-'-^  '  beyond  the  sea.'  It  would  seem 
from  tliese  examples  that  'Ibhri  (Hebrew)  desig- 
nated the  Israelites  as  not  autochthonous,  but  as 
intruders  in  Canaan  from  some  land  'beyond'; 
cf.  Gn  14'3  Avhere  Abram  the   Hebrew  (the  new 

•  The  name  Ixrnel  ai>pears  to  mean  '  Ood  persists  or  perse- 
veres' (see  Jacob,  p.  ."i.son)  rather  than  '  Go<l  strives'  in  the 
Honse  of  contendfi  ('es  streitet  (iott,'  Nestle,  Eijennamen,  60), 
or  '  El's  warrior'  (Oes.,  Ewald,  Kautzsch). 
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comer,  n^  rtpdrr),  LXX)  is  distinguished  from 
Mamre  the  Amorite  (tiie  old  inhabitant).  See 
Hebrew. 

(c)  'lovSaloi  or  'Juda?as'  ('Jew')  was  the  term 
used  by  cla^ical  writers,  and  in  part  by  Jos. 
{e.g.  Ant.  vu.  iv.  1,  '  David  6  tQw  lovdaUai^  ^-n- 
\evi')  in  referring  even  to  ancient  times.  This 
use  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  great  part  played  by 
tlie  tribe  of  Judah  and  the  city  ot  Jerusalem  in 
the  post-exilic  history  of  the  people.     See  Jew. 

ii.  The  Natioxal'Characteristics  of  Israel. 
— The  character  of  the  ancient  Israelites  as  a 
nation  may  be  gathered  partly  from  their  history, 
partly  from  a  study  of  tlie  facts  of  their  history 
in  the  light  of  the  characteristics  of  the  modem 
Beda\vin.  The  Israelites  entered  Canaan  as 
nomads,  and  displayed,  at  least  in  the  earlier 
period,  most  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  tent- 
dweUers.  They  seem  to  have  been  content  with 
the  simple  conditions  of  life  under  which  the 
Bedawin  live  ;  and  to  have  been  but  little  attracted 
by  the  civilization  (as  distinguished  from  the  flesh- 
pots)  of  Egj'pt,  or  by  the  culture  (as  distinguished 
from  the  idolatry)  of  Canaan.  Their  ideal  was 
that  of  the  shepherd  (Gn  46^"**  J),  which  does 
not  in  practice  exclude  such  simple  agriculture 
as  the  care  of  a  few  date  palms  (as  among  the 
modem  Arabs),  or  the  raising  of  a  few  scattered 
crops  of  cereals  (as  among  the  Zulus  before  1878). 
The  Israelites,  as  revealed  in  their  earliest  litera- 
ture, appear  as  brave,  adventurous,  crafty,  treach- 
erous, and  vengeful  in  war  and  enmity  (the  careers 
of  Gideon,  David,  and  Joab  illustrate  these  char- 
acteristics) ;  pure  in  point  of  sexual  morality 
within  the  limits  of  the  polygamy  allowed  to 
all  Eastern  peoples  (cf.  Gn  3^,  2  S  121" .  ^i.  also 
the  laws  Ex  '^J^^,  and  note  especially  the  wide 
scope  of  the  language  used,  21""") ;  strong  in 
loyalty  to  the  clan  and  correspondingly  weak  in 
national  cohesion  (see  Judges  and  1  and  2  Samuel, 
passim).  The  mercantile  aptitude  shown  by  Israel 
so  much  in  modem  times  is  alluded  to  even  by 
Hosea  ( IT-  «=*•  ^  H^b. )  and  Amos  (8*-  %  with  further 
allusion  to  cheating  and  fraud.  Possibly  Israel 
first  learned  successful  trading  from  the  Canaan- 
ites  (cf.  Hos  12^  RVm),  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  they  had  already  practised  it  in  their  nomad 
period,  for  the  nomads  too  were  merchants,  Gn 
37"-^  '  Ishmaelit«s '  J,  and  ^  '  Midianites '  E,  Ezk 
27'^. 

In  matters  of  thought  the  Israelites  were  not 
speculative,  nor  systematic.  They  realized,  in  a 
way  the  Greeks  never  realized,  that  some  things 
were  too  high  for  them.  God's  government  of 
the  world  (assumed  as  existing  by  all  but  perhaps 
the  latest  thinkers)  ottered  the  chief  problems  of 
their  philosophy.  '  Why  do  the  wicked  prosper  1 ' 
was  perhaps  the  chief  question  of  the  Hebrew 
'  philosophers.'  Hebrew  thought  was  occupied 
with  the  practical  problems  of  religion. 

And  here  it  must  be  said  that  the  Israelite 
(unlike  the  nomad)  was  profoundly  religious.  The 
modem  Bedawy,  as  described,  e.g.,  by  Doughty 
{Arabia  Deserta,  passim),  has  little  sense  of  the 
moral  claims  of  religion,  though  the  name  of 
Allah  is  constantly  on  his  lips.  The  Hebrews, 
on  the  contrary,  endured  (sometimes  well,  some- 
times, indeed,  Ul)  the  yoke  of  a  faith  which  made 
strict  demands  upon  them  for  a  morality  higher 
than  that  of  their  neighbours  (cf.  Xowack,  Meb. 
Archdologie,  i.  101,  103). 

iii.  The  Laxd  of  Israel.— Although  Israel  was 
to  be  '  a  peculiar  treasure,'  n'^yz  seguUah,  Ex  19*  E, 
'a  special  people'  {^-fy:  cj  'am  seguUah,  RV  'a 
peculiar  people ')  Dt  7*,  the  nation  as  a  whole  coidd 
not  be  isolated  from  other  nations.  Its  home, 
Palestine,  held  an  important  place  among  the 
lands  of  the  ancient  Eastern  world.      The  route 


connecting  Northern  Syria  and  (through  Northern 
Syria)  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
with  Egypt  ran  along  the  coast  of  Palestine ;  and 
though  tliis  road  passed  for  the  most  part  through 
Philistine  territory,  its  traffic  must  have  had  a 
great  material  and  moral  influence  on  Israel, 
whose  borders  lay  so  near  it.  East  of  Jordan  ran 
the  great  road  which  connected  Damascus  with 
the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Akabah,  and  with  the  West 
Coast  of  Arabia.  This  road,  again  (if  it  corre- 
sponded at  all  with  the  modem  Derb  d-Uajj,  i.e. 
the  Pilgrim  Road  to  Mecca),  lay  for  the  most  part 
outside  Israelite  territory,  but  its  nearness  to 
Gilead  for  some  60  miles  of  its  length  must  have 
exercised  an  important  influence  on  tlie  two  and  a 
half  tribes  east  of  Jordan.  Towards  the  North 
the  fertile  plain  of  Esdraelon,  now  crossed  by  a 
railway,  was  traversed  by  a  road  which  connected 
Damascus  with  ^he  cities  of  the  coast,  ultimately 
with  Tyre  itself  and  with  the  Western  lands 
beyond  the  Mediterranean. 

NVith  a  land  thus  placed,  Israel  could  not  remain 
untouched  by  the  movements  of  the  great  powers 
of  Western  Asia.  If  the  Aramteans  of  Damascus 
wished  to  develop  their  trade  on  the  Tyrian 
coast,  or  to  find  a  new  outlet  for  merchandise  on 
the  Red  Sea,  they  were  bound  to  make  treaties — 
or  war — \vith  Israel.  If  the  Empire  of  the 
Euphrates  Valley  (Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian 
in  succession)  \N-ished  to  crown  its  conquests  witli 
the  possession  of  the  Nile,  the  passage  of  its 
armies  must  mean  for  Israel  terror  and  spoiling, 
even  if  a  formal  submission  and  a  seasonable  pay- 
ment of  tribute  should  avert  for  a  time  worse 
mischief.  Lastly,  when  Egypt  desirwi  to  keep 
war  ofi"  her  own  frontiers,  it  was  Palestine  which 
had  to  supply  a  confederacy  of  '  bufler  states '  to 
bear  the  reproach  of  Pharaoh's  faithlessness  and 
the  main  burden  of  his  defeat. 

On  the  other  hand,  two  facts  must  be  borne  in 
mind  which  qualifj-  the  foregoing  account  of 
Israel's  position  among  the  nations.  (1)  Israel  was 
cut  ott"  from  the  sea.  It  was  Phcenicia  which 
represented  Palestine  to  the  West.  The  name  of 
Baal,  not  that  of  Jehovah,  crossed  the  ^lediter- 
ranean  in  early  times.  The  civilization  and  re- 
l^ous  thought  which  influenced  the  coast-lands 
of  the  West  came  from  the  Zidonians  (cf.  G.  A. 
Smith,  HGHL  pp.  26-28).  (2)  Though  Israel  as 
a  whole  was  brought  into  close  contact  with  the 
powers  of  Western  Asia,  yet  the  position  of  the 
Southern  kingdom  was  comparatively  isolated.  It 
was  the  Northern  kingdom  which  sustained  the 
perpetual  conflict  with  the  Aramjeans,  which  main- 
tained a  close  intercourse  with  Tyre,  which  finally 
felt  first  the  weight  of  the  arm  of  Assyria,  and  fell 
first  before  its  armies.  Judah  was  comparatively 
sheltered  from  the  world  until  Samaria  fell  before 
Sargon  (B.C.  722). 

Indeed,  the  territory  which  fell  at  the  disruption 
to  the  Southern  kingdom  was  fitted  not  only  by  its 
geographical  position,  but  also  by  its  physical 
features,  to  be  a  nursery  of  free  men.  The  Land 
east  of  Jordan,  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  the 
Maritime  Plain,  were  open  to  the  march  of  conquer- 
ing armies,  but  the  Hills  of  Benjamin  and  the  Hill 
Country  of  Judah  together  formed  a  Montenegro 
which  a  resolute  peasantry  might  defend  against 
the  forces  of  an  empire.  The  ruggedness  of  the 
approaches  to  this  district  can  hardly  be  exagger- 
ated ;  the  sight  of  its  ravines  recalls  at  once  the 
exploits  of  Jonathan  (1  S  14^),  David  (23"),  and 
Judas  Maccabeus  (1  Mac  3^  4^^),  and  lends  pro- 
bability to  the  accoimts  of  the  victories  of  Asa 
(2  Ch  14«")  and  of  Jehoshaphat  (2»3^-).  One 
circumstance  only  made  against  the  isolation  of 
Judah,  \\z.  the  mixed  origin  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
itself,   which  seems  to   have    contained  a    large 
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Edomite  element,  the  Calebites.  (See  Calkb, 
vol.  i.  p.  340). 

The  bearing  of  the  physical  confi^nration  of 
Palestine  as  a  whole  on  tlie  history  oi  Israel  has 
been  pointed  out  with  great  force  by  G.  A.  Smith 
(HGltL,  ch.  ii.).  '  Palestine,'  he  writes,  'is  almost 
as  nuioh  divided  into  petty  provinces  as  Greece, 
and  far  more  than  tiiose  of  Greece  are  her  divisions 
intensilied  by  those  of  soil  and  climate.'  She  has 
been,  and  always  will  be,  a  land  where  fragments 
of  many  races  live  side  by  side.  Israel  at  the 
conqnest  found  'seven  nations'  (Dt  7^  ['four,' 
Jg  3*])  occupying  Canaan,  and  was  content  (after 
some  slaughter)  to  settle  down  among  them  (Jg 
3^').  These  nations  represented  racial  and  not 
merely  political  divisions  ;  see  the  illustrations  in 
Sayce,  liaces  of  the  OT,  or  in  Nowack,  ArclUiologie, 
i.  pp.  122,  126,  365.  The  influence  of  foreigners  in 
Israel  is  apparent  at  several  periodS ;  above  all,  the 
incorporation  of  a  mass  of  the  old  inhabitants  into 
Israel  during  the  time  of  the  Judges  (see  JUDGES, 
Period  of  the)  had  far-reaching  results.  The 
nation  always  had  the  foreigner  in  its  midst.  We 
hear  of  a  'mixed  multitude'  (3"i  ani;?  'ercbh  rabh, — 
read  perhaps  z^■lyJ_,  'Cirabhrobh,  'a  mixed  people' 
without  reference  to  numbers, — Ex  12^*  E;  'jDrpN 
'clsap/isuph,  Nu  11^  J  or  E)  in  the  wilderness  with 
Israel,  of  foreign  wives  (Jg  3«,  1  K  IP,  Ezr  91-2, 
Ku  1^),  guards  (2  S  15'»,  2  K  ll'*  RV  ;  see  GUARD), 
officers  and  mighty  men  (1  S  2F,  2  S  2S^^;  Is  22i"), 
task-workers  (1  K  9^'-),  artificers  (1  K  7"'-),  Recha- 
bites  ( Jer  35-«- ),  and  Gibeonites  (2  S  21^*-,  cf .  Jos  9»«'- ). 
The  presence  of  the  stranger  (ger)  was  recognized 
by  law  (Ex  20'**  23''),  and  his  conversion  to  Israel's 
faith  was  contemplated  (1  K  S^'*""-,  Is  5^^^-).  In  fact, 
in  a  land  like  Canaan,  broken  up  into  small 
districts,  each  of  Avhich  was  the  home  of  a  tribe, 
Israel  could  not  be  kept  from  intermixture  witii 
foreigners.     See,  further,  FOREIGNER,  Ger. 

In  judging  of  the  climate  and  fertility  of  the 
land,  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase  '  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey'  (Nu  13-^'' JE)  must  be  re- 
membered. It  is  the  nomad's  praise  of  a  pastoral 
country,  and  if  we  add  to  this  description  the 
additional  advantages  mentioned  in  Dt  6"  ('vine- 
yards and  olive  trees'),  we  shall  arrive  at  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  nature  of  that  part  of  Palestine 
which  was  permanently  held  by  Israel.  It  was  not 
(with  one  important  exception)  agricultural  terri- 
tory. Its  rocky  slopes  were  suited  for  vines  and 
olives,  its  lulls  and  uplands  for  pasture,  but  only 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  deserves  the  description  of 
'a  land  of  wheat  and  barley'  (Dt  8^).  The  Mari- 
time Plain  testihes  even  now,  under  the  hands  of 
tlie  German  colonists,  to  its  former  fertility,  but 
the  plain  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Israelites  never  had 
a,  stock  of  corn,  and  famine  is  a  frequent  feature 
in  their  history  (2  S  2P,  1  K  17"^-,  2  K  43*^-  8',  Hag 
l""-,  Neh  5^).  We  must  remember,  therefore, 
another  description  of  Palestine  as  'a  land  that 
eateth  up  the  inhabitants  thereof,'  Nu  13-'-  P  (so 
ZOJ'^p.  62,  in  spite  of  a  misprint).  The  phrase 
(cf.  Ezk  7''')  describes  a  land  subject  not  only  to 
famine,  but  also  to  pestilence.  The  latter  also 
played  a  part  in  the  history  of  Israel  (1  S  S""  6'", 
2  S  24'»,  2  K  19=«  20").  The  epigram  qiioted  by 
Abu'1-Fida  on  Syria  as  a  whole  applies  to  Palestine, 
at  least  in  pai't — 

'Its  atmosphere  is— pestilence, 
Its  dwellings  are — straitness, 
Its  soil  is — stone, 
Its  epidemics  are — everlastingness.' 

iv.  Sources  of  the  History.— (-7)  For  the 
earliest  period  : — the  narratives  of  J  and  E  in  the 
Hexateuch.  (Unsupported  statements  in  P  are 
generally  doubtful). 

(b)  For  the  period  of  the  Judges: — Jg  2^-18®, 


apart  from  the  editorial  framework  in  which  it  is 

(c)  The  undivided  kingdom  :— 1  S  9-2  S  20»  A 
large  part  of  2  S  consists  of  a  court  history  of 
David  of  great  historical  value.  2  S  21^-24'''  is  an 
appendix  of  less  value.  I  K  I'-II*^  (apart  from 
auditions  by  the  Deuteronomic  editor). 

(d)  The  divided  kingdom, (a)  I  K  13-2  K  17  (mainly 
concerned  with  the  Northern  kingdom) ;  the 
parallel  passages  of  Chronicles  add  Tittle  to  our 
information,  but  much  illustrative  matter  can  be 
obtained  from  Amos  and  Hosea.  (/3)  2  Ch  11-28 
(mainly  concerned  with  the  Southern  kingdom, 
and  mostly  treated  as  a  romance  by  modern  critics). 
(7)  2  K  18-25  (the  fall  of  Judah) ;  this  part  of  the 
history  receives  much  illustration  from  Isaiah  (first 
'half),  Micah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel.  Monuments 
(Moabite,  Egyptian,  and  especially  AssjTian  and 
Babylonian)  give  some  additional  light,  but  the 
statements  of  classical  writers,  e.g.  Herodotus, 
are  confused  for  the  most  part  and  untrust- 
worthy. 

(e)  The  Persian  Period.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  are 
valuable  in  that  they  contain  the  memoirs  of  those 
two  great  men,  but  the  books  as  a  whole  are  ill 
compiled  and  incomplete,  and  it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
tract a  coherent  story  from  them.  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  (1-8)  furnish  valuable  information. 

(/)  The  Greek  Period.  Josephus  (Ant.  XI.  viii.- 
XIII.  vii. )  gives  some  information,  but  his  romantic 
stories  are  doubtful.  For  the  age  of  the  Macca- 
bees we  have  a  generally  trustworthy  guide  in 

1  Mac,   and  some  hints  may  be    gathered   from 

2  Mac.     The  Book  of  Daniel  (written  c.  167  B.C.  ?) 
is  generally  appealed  to  in  illustration  of  this  age. 

V.  The  History. 

1.  The  Origins  of  Israel. — The  relationships  of 
the  Israelite  people  according  to  the  earliest  source 
preserved  in  Genesis  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : — 

Terah. 


Haran. 


Lot. 


Abraham. 


Isaac. 


lahmael. 


I 
Nahor. 


Kemuel. 


II  II 

MoAB    AMMoy       Edom    Israel 
(Gn  igaflM J).  (Gn2530J). 


SiXAiTic  Nomads       Aram 
(Gn25i8J).     (Gn222iJ). 


That  Moab,  Amnion,  Edom,  and  Israel  formed 
together  a  group  of  tribes  of  kindred  origin,  is 
generally  acknowledged  and  need  not  be  doubted. 
It  has,  however,  been  questioned  wiiether  Israel 
was  really  related  to  Aram  (tiie  Aramaeans  or 
'  Syrians '),  and  Wellhausen  has  suggested  that 
Israel's  claim  to  such  relationship  was  founded  not 
on  fact,  but  on  an  ambitious  desire  to  be  reckoned 
to  belong  to  '  the  mighty  Aranueans '  (IJG  ^ 
p.  8).  Yet  against  this  we  may  set  the  fact 
asserted  by  Kittel  [Geschichtc,  i.  155),  that  it  is 
an  unchanging  trait  of  Israelite  tradition  that  the 
origins  of  the  Hebrew  peojtle  lay  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates, i.e.  in  Aram-nanaraim,  '  Aram  of  the  two 
rivers,'  the  country  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
5abor.  To  the  passages  in  Genesis  we  may  add 
two  interesting  references  outside  it.  In  Dt  '26*  (D) 
the  Israelite  is  told  to  call  his  ancestor  '  a  wander- 
ing (or  '  lost')  AranhTan '  (cf.  RVm),  and  in  Hos  12" 
(121'  Heb.) — an  interiwlation  ace.  to  Nowack  {in 
loco),  but  even  so,  probablj'  independent  of  the 
present  form  of  Genesis  —  we  have  mention  of 
Jacob's  flight  into  'the  field  of  Aram'  (RV),  an 
event  which  surely  implies  some  previous  connexion 
with  the  people  of  Aram. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nearness  of  kinship 
between  Israel  and  the  population  of  the  Sinai 
peninsula   is    pronounced   by  Wellhausen    '  very 
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probable,'  and  he  points  out  that  '  the  real  home  I 
of  the  Patriarchs  lay  between  Edom  and  E^ypt,*  ] 
where  the  South  of  Palestine  merges  itself  in  the  i 
Desert '  (GescAkhte,  p.  9).    On  the  whole,  however,  j 
it  seems  best  to  accept  both  relationships  of  Israel,  1 
for  the  two  are  equally  well  attested  in  the  earliest 
records.     Israel  was  no  more  homogeneous  than 
any  other   tribe  which    miCTates    and    conquers. 
Abraham's   grand-nephew   Laban   was  of  Qaran 
(Gn  "27**  29*,  both  J ),  and  Isaac's  wife  came  from 
Aram-naharaim  (so  RVm  Gn  24"'  J),  whence  Abra- 
ham himself  also  derived  his  origin  (v.*  J).     (See 
art.  Abraham,  vol.  i.  p.  15»).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
genealogical  table  given  above  shows  a  relationship 
l)etween  Israel  and  the  nomads  of  Sinai,  and  the 
Calebite  origin  of  a  large  part  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
has  already  been  alluded  to.    The  general  presenta- 
tion in  the  earliest  sources  of  the  history  of  the 
patriarchs,  viz.  that  Israel  was  a  tribe  from  the 
north  drawn  southward,  falling  under  the  spell  of 
Egyptian  influence,  and  lea\-ing  behind  it  in  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula  nomads  akin  to  it  in  blood,  has 
the  strongest  claims  to  be  received  as  true.     The 
historical  character  of  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs 
themselves  is  discussed  elsewhere;  see  especially 
Abraham,  vol.  i.  p.  15,  and  Jacob,  below,  p.  533  ffi. 
2.  Israel  under  the  Egyptians.  —  It  has  been 
denied   that   Israel  was   ever   '  in   Egypt ' ;   it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  ascertain   exactly  what  is 
asserted  in  the  biblical  accounts.    The  people  dwelt 
in  Goshen  apart  from  the  Egyptians  (Gn  46^-47* 
J),  as  indeed  the  narrative  of  the  plagues  presup- 
poses (cf.  Ex  S-  9^,  both  J).     Such  passages  as  Ex 
3"  11^  (both  E)  do  not  essentially  disagree  with 
this  representation :  Goshen(  (/"Pithom  andRameses, 
Ex  I^  J,  were  in  Goshen,  and  if  the  first  of  these 
cities  has  been  correctly  identified  bv  Xaville  \Nith 
ancient   remains   near  the   Sweet   XVater   Canal) 
bordered  on  Egypt  proper,  so  that  the  Israelites 
would  have  Egyptian  'neighbours'  north  and  west 
of  them.     Now  the  fact  that  we  find  no  certain 
mention  of  the  Hebrews  ( Israelites)  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments  (at  present  known)  belonging  (presum- 
ably) to  the  period  of  the  Oppression  and  of  the 
Exodus,  does  not  discredit  tnis  story  of  Israel's 
sojourn  and  ser\*itude  in  Goshen.     Israel  was  not 
the  only  people  which  was  impressed  to  work  on 
Pharaoh's  buildings ;  the  story  of  Israel  might  very 
well  be  lost  to  the  Egyptians  amid  a  dozen  similar 
memories.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  one  name 
does  meet  us  in  the  Egyptian  records  which  recalls 
the  name  of  the  Chosen  People.    Certain  foreigners 
caUed  'prw  (I'Aperu)  were  employed  on  task -work 
under  Ramses    n.,    and  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Ramses  vr.     This  name  has  been  compared  with 
'Ibhri  ('Hebrew').     The  fact  that  the  Exodus  is 
always  supposed  to  have  taken  place  before  the 
reign  of  the  latter  monarch  is  of  small  account. 
The  name  may  have  been  passed  on  from  the  sons 
of  Israel  to  their  successors  in  the  task-work.    (See, 
however,  art.  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  665).    If  the  Habiri, 
so  often  mentioned  on  the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets 
as  the  foes  of  Egypt  in  Syria,  be  the  Hebrews,  then 
the  Exodus  mu<t  have  taken  place  as  early  as  the 
time  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  and  the  same 
conclusion  must  be  drawn  if  the  Y-si-r-l  of  the 
recently  discovered  stele  of  Merenptah  (Meneptah) 
be  Israel,  for  Y-si-r-'l  appears  as  a  Syrian  people 
upon  whom  the  chastisement  of  Pharaoh  has  fallen 
(cf.  G.  Steindortt",  ZJtJU'xvi.  330  li".).    Of  the  true 
date  of  the  Exodus  we  still  know  nothing  for  cer- 
tain (see  Chroxology  of  Old  Test.,  vol.  i.  J)p.  39S, 
399  ;  and  articles  by  Sayce,  Hommel,  etc.,  m  Expos. 
Times,  vols.  viii.  and  ix.). 

3.  The  Exodus  and  the  Wilderness. — The  Exodus 
was  the  natural  revolt  of  a  pastoral  people  against 
compulsory  brick-making  and  building,  against  a 
•  Cf .  Gn  131^  J  (Abraham),  Zf^  J  (Isaac),  37"  J  (Jacob). 


svstem  which  involved  a  reckless  expenditure  of 
the  lives  of  the  workmen  ;  cf.  Erman,  Auc.  Egypt, 

f>.  475  ff.  In  the  earlier  sources  (JE)  the  Israelite 
eader  is  Moses,  in  the  later  (P)  his  leadership  is 
somewhat  obeicured  by  the  fact  that  Aaron  is  con- 
stantly co-ordinated  with  him.  The  plagues, 
eight  in  number  in  JE  (the  lice  cj?  kinnim  or  cj? 
kinnilm,  Ex  8'*  [8*^  Heb.],  and  the  boils  pn?  shiMn, 
9*,  beinw  due  to  P),  are  the  means  of  forcing 
Pharaoh  s  consent.  It  is  notewortliy  that  Foreign 
War  is  not  reckoned  among  the  plagues.  The 
theory,  therefore,  that  the  Libyan  invasion  in  the 
reign  of  Merenptah  facilitated  the  Exodus,  receives 
no  support  from  the  biblical  accounts. 

With  the  passage  of  the  '  Red  Sea '  (see  ExODUS 
AXD  JouRXEY  TO  Caxaax,  vol.  i.  p.  8<>2)  we  arrive 
at  contemporary  history.  In  Ex  15^"^'  (Moses'  Song) 
'  we  seem,'  ace.  toDUlm.  and  Driver  (LOT^SO), '  to 
hear  Moses  himself  speaking ' ;  and  the  latter,  while 
pointing  out  certain  redactional  additions,  -writes, 
'  Probably  the  greater  part  of  the  song  is  Mosaic' 
The  Passage  of  the  Sea  must  retain  its  place 
among  the  best  attested  facts  of  history ;  no 
argument  draAvn  from  the  silence  of  later  docu- 
ments can  weigh  against  this  contemporary 
attestation.  Moreover,  as  Kittel  well  points  out 
{Geschichte,  i.  203),  this  event  lends  support  on  the 
one  side  to  the  story  of  a  sojourn  in  Egypt,  on  the 
other  to  the  story  of  Wilderness  wandering. 

Early  accounts  (Nu  14®  JE,  cf.  Am  5^)  reckon 
the  period  of  the  Wandering  at  forty  years.  Of 
the  events  which  marked  it  very  little  is  known. 
One  thing,  however,  is  clear.  Israel  was  not 
ready  at  the  Exodus  for  the  immediate  conquest 
of  Canaan  (Ex  IS''  E,  Xu  14»-  *>«^  JE,  Dt  1-"^). 

The  Mosaic  Religion. — During  these  forty  years 
some  organization  based  on  religion,  and  mainly 
of  a  religious  character,  was  given  to  Israel  (Ex 
IS'^'-  19*-24"  E  and  J).  A  ' covenant '  was  made 
between  J"  and  the  people,  and  the  foundation 
stone  of  Israel's  nationality  was  thereby  laid  (Ex 
5410-27  E  or  J).  Israel  professed  Islam  (resignation 
to  God)  and  prepared  for  a  Jihad  (a  Avar  of  con- 
quest undertaken  in  the  name  of  God).  Moses 
was  a  pre  -  Christian  Mohammed  with  a  more 
fruitful  revelation  in  his  hand. 

So  far  all  is  clear,  what,  however,  were  the 
exact  contents  of  the  revelation  given  by  Moses  ? 
The  two  passages  of  Exodus  referred  to  above 
(19^-24"  and  34^*^^)  contain  very  ancient  (probably 
Mosaic)  material,  but  the  relation  between  the 
two  passages  is  uncertain  (cf.  Driver,  LOT^  pp. 
39,  -W),  and  the  limits  of  what  is  ancient  are 
subject  to  much  dispute.  Critics  are  not  even 
agreed  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Ten  '  Command- 
ments '  (::~?t"  debharim,  '  words ')  which  seem  to 
be  the  foundation  of  the  -written  Law,  and  Well- 
hausen  has  discovered  in  Ex  34  '  Ten  Words '  of 
mainly  ceremonial  contents  to  dispute  the  title  of 
'  The  Ten  Words '  with  Ex  2»>-*"^". 

Two  '  Words,'  however,  are  found  in  both  the 
rival  Decalo^es :  (1)  Jehovah  alone  is  Israel's 
God  ;  (2)  molten  images  may  not  be  made.  It 
seems  most  reasonable  to  say  that  the  principles 
of  the  Mosaic  religion  were  Monotheism  (a  per- 
sonal relation  of  one  God  to  Israel),  and  a 
Repudiation  of  image  -  worship  as  likely  to  en- 
tangle the  people  in  polytheism  like  that  of  Egypt. 
(See,  further,  Kittel,  Geschichte,  L  24611".). 

4.  The  Conquest  of  Canaan. — That  Israel  ob- 
tained a  firm  looting  east  of  Jordan  before  enter- 
ing Western  Palestine  is  generally  acknowledged. 
The  war  against  Sihon,  however  (Nu  21^"**  JE, 
according  to  some  E,  cf.  Dt  2'-'**-),  has  been  ques- 
tioned, and  the  ancient  song  (Nu  21^"**)  has  been 
referred  to  a  war  of  Israel  against  Moab  in  the 
9th  cent.  It  is  more  natural,  however,  to  find  in 
the  song  early  testimony  to  a  victorious  war  of 
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the  Ainorite  against  the  Moabite,  followed  hy  a 
war  of  retribution  waged  by  Israel,  Moab's  kins- 
man, against  the  victor.  Such  a  war  as  the  latter 
could  have  taken  place  only  in  very  early  times 
such  as  those  of  Moses.  (See  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL, 
Appendix  III.).  The  war  against  Og,  the  king  of 
Bashan  (Nu  2\^«-,  Dt  3'-<),  is  not  equally  well 
attested.     See  also  Jair,  Havvoth-Jaik. 

Of  the  conquest  of  Western  Palestine  we  possess 
two  early  accounts.  The  first  of  these  is  con- 
tained in  Jos  2'-ll" ;  it  is  the  narrative  of  JE 
(J  and  E  cannot  be  accurately  separated)  broken 
and  expanded  by  additions  from  a  Deuteronomic 
Kedactor  (D-)  and  from  P.  This  naiTative  of  JE 
contains  all  the  well-known  features,  such  as  the 
reception  of  the  spies  by  Rahab,  the  drying  up  of 
tlie  waters  of  Jordan,  the  capture  of  Jericho,  the 
trespass  of  Achan,  the  two  attacks  on  Ai,  the 
treaty  with  the  Gibeonites,  and  the  battles  of 
Beth-horon  and  of  the  waters  of  Merom.  Joshua 
appears  as  the  successor  of  Moses  and  as  the 
leader  of  the  whole  people.  The  conquest  is  re- 
presented as  the  work  of  united  Israel,  and  its 
course,  save  for  the  repulse  at  Ai,  is  uniformly 
successful.  On  the  other  hand,  generalizing 
passages,  e.g.  lO^'*^  ('  all  these  kings  and  their 
land  did  Joshua  take  at  one  time,'  v.^^)  and 
J 110-23  (<  go  Joshua  took  the  whole  land.  .  .  .  And 
the  land  rested  from  war,'  v.^)  are  assigned  to  D-. 

The  second  early  account  of  the  conquest  of 
Western  Palestine  is  found  in  scattered  notices  in 
tlie  later  chapters  of  Joshua  and  in  ch.  1  of  Judges. 
Tiiese  notices  show  a  similarity  of  style,  and  it  is 
possible  to  make  a  tentative  reconstruction  of  the 
narrative  from  which  they  have  been  taken  (see 
Driver,  LOT^  pp.  162,  163).  This  reconstructed 
document  gives  us  three  glimpses  of  the  conquest, 
according  to  which  the  tribes  light  in  groups,  and 
not  as  a  united  Israel  under  one  leader  (Joshua). 
(1)  We  first  see  Judah  and  Simeon  together  with 
nomad  tribes  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  such  as  the 
Kenites  (Jg  P®),  Calebites  (Jos  15'^),  and  Keniz- 
zites  (Jos  15"),  conquering  the  hill-country  of 
Judah,  the  '  south '  of  Arad  ( Jg  P^  MT,  '  Descent  of 
Arad '  LXX  ;  cf.  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  pp.  277,  278), 
Hebron,  and  Debir  (Kiriath-sepher).  (2)  We  next 
see  the  house  of  Joseph  establishing  itself  on  the 
central  ridge  Jit  Bethel  ( Jg  l'-'-),  but  failing  to  drive 
out  the  inhabitants  of  Gezer  (v.^),  and  complaining 
to  Joshua  that  jirogi-ess  northward  was  stayed  by 
the  chariots  of  iron  which  the  Canaanites  had  in 
the  Valley  of  Jezreel  (Jos  17"^-).  Joshua  advises 
them  to  make  room  for  themselves  by  clearing  the 
jungle  on  the  central  ridge.  (3)  The  third  glimpse 
which  the  reconstructed  document  gives  is  of  the 
limitations  set  to  the  conquests  of  the  three 
northern  tribes,  Zebulun,  Asher,  and  Naphtali, 
and  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  by  the  stifl"  resistance  of 
the  Canaanite  and  Amorite  ( Jg  l**-**).  Dan  seeks 
by  conquest  a  new  home  in  the  north  at  Lesliem  = 
Laish  (.los  19^^;  cf.  Jg  !«-''«•). 

In  comparing  these  two  accounts  we  must  re- 
member that  the  second  is  put  togetlier  from 
fragments,  and  is  quite  incomplete.  It  is  defec- 
tive as  regards  Joseph  and  all  the  northern  tribes, 
nor  does  it  make  clear  to  us  the  position  of  Josiiua 
(Jos  17^''^')  ;  does  it  treat  him  (as  some  think)  as 
simply  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Joseph  ?  There 
is  little  in  it,  however,  which  clearly  contradicts 
the  account  of  JE  in  Jos  21-11",  and  by  piecing 
together  the  two  accounts  we  can  construct  a 
narrative  of  the  conquest  of  Western  Palestine 
which  has  strong  claims  to  be  accepted. 

Israel,  bereaved  of  Moses  (as  Islam  of  Mo- 
hammed) at  the  beginning  of  a  career  of  conquest, 
accepted  Joshua  as  Moses  Khalifa  (successor),  and 

iiersevered    on    the   path   of  conquest  (JE).     The 
Fordan   was  crossed  ( JE).     Jericho,   '  the  city  of 


palm  trees,'  was  won  (JE  and  F  *).  Gil>eon  in  a 
panic  made  terms  with  Israel  (JE).  Israel,  united 
under  Joshua,  won  a  great  victory  over  a  southern 
confederacy  at  Beth-horon  (JE).  Elated  by  these 
repeated  successes,  Judah  (perhaps  a  small  tribe  at 
this  time)  broke  loose  from  the  main  body,  and 
turned  southward  to  join  the  Calebites  in  a  aivision 
of  the  southern  end  of  the  central  ridge  (cf.  F), 
Joshua,  at  the  head  of  the  strong  tribe  of  Joseph, 
and  followed  by  the  tribes  which  afterwards  settled 
in  the  north,  burst  in  the  full  tide  of  victory  across 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  defeated  a  northern 
confederacy  at  the  Waters  of  Merom  (JE).  The 
Canaanites,  however,  after  bending  liefore  the 
storm,  recovered  courage,  and  by  tlieir  cliariots 
and  fortified  cities  retained  control  of  tlie  plain  of 
Esdraelon  and  compelled  the  Israelites  to  Keep  to 
the  hills  (F;  cf.  Jg  4.  5).  (On  the  historical 
probabilities  considered  in  the  light  of  geography, 
see  HGHL,  Appendix  II.).  .^ 

5.  The  Transformation  of  Israel. — This  toojc 
place  under  the  Judges  (see  Judges,  Period  ofr 
THE).  It  is  clear  from  the  earliest  records  of  the 
conquest  that  the  Canaanites  were  not  exter- 
minated, as  the  later  record  (D^)  seems  sometimes 
to  assert  (Jos  10*  11").  The  conquerors  settled 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  half-conquered  majority, 
and  the  question  arose  which  stock,  which  civiliza- 
tion, which  religion,  Canaanite  or  Israelite,  would 
survive?  The  result  was  a  compromise:  a  mixed 
stock  arose,  over  which  it  was  possible  to  set  up 
one  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  Saul  and  David. 
The  Canaanite-Israelite  was  not  a  nomad,  but  an 
agriculturalist,  a  city-dweller,  a  merchant,  with  a 
Avide  outlook  on  the  world,  such  as  became  the 
member  of  an  empire  which  touched  the  highway 
of  the  Avorld  of  Western  Asia,  the  Euphrates.  In 
religion  also  the  Canaanite-Israelite  was  a  new 
production.  He  held  his  monotheism  somewhat 
loosely,  and  was  ready  to  worship  at  Canaanite 
shrines.  Lastly,  the  new  nation  was  much  more 
numerous  than  the  old  invading  tribes.  David's 
armies,  composed  of  these  Canaanite-Israelites, 
were  not  inconsiderable ;  they  enabled  him  Ui 
found  an  empire.  The  fusion  of  races  which  m.ade 
a  nation  capable  of  winning  victories  like  those  of 
David  took  place  in  the  period  of  the  Judges. 

6.  The  Undivided  Kingdom. — We  have  an  expre.ss 
statement  (Gn  36^^  apparently  from  an  early  docu- 
ment) that  Edom  was  governed  by  kings  before 
any  king  reigned  over  Israel.  It  is  probable  that 
the  same  is  true  of  Amnion  (cf.  1  S  IP"^  ;  Jg  11'-"=*, 
however,  seems  to  be  late)  and  of  Amalek  (1  S 
IS*"'-,  though  tlie  passage  is  not  early).  The  first 
movement  towards  the  establishment  of  a  kingdom 
over  Israel  came  from  the  half-Canaanite  Abime- 
lech  (Jg  9^^-),  and  afiected  only  the  central  tribes. 
In  fact  it  was  only  hard  experience  which  made 
the  Israelites  (still  children  of  the  desert  in  nature) 
willing  to  submit  to  the  restraint  of  an  organized 
kingdom.  No  doubt  the  Canaanite  leaven  in  the 
population  hastened  this  submission. 

Of  the  occasion  of  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  we  have  two  accounts  in  1  Samuel 
(Driver,  LOT^  p.  175 ft").  According  to  the  earlier 
account  (IS  9'-10'*  lli""-''),  J"  chooses  a  king 
(Saul)  who  is  to  save  His  people  from  the  Philis- 
tines, and  commands  Samuel  to  anoint  him  (9'*'-). 
The  language  used  reminds  us  of  Ex  3^  (God 
charges  Moses  to  lead  Israel  out  of  Egj'pt). 
Samuel  promises  Saul  'all  that  is  desirable  in 
Israel  (9-'"  RV),  and  encourages  him  to  act  as  king, 
as  occasion  oilers,  in  the  assurance  of  divine  sup- 
port (10').  The  occasion  for  action  comes  in  the 
invasion  of  Nahasli  the  Ammonite,  and  on  Saul's 
success  tlie  people  make  him  king  with  rejoicings. 

According  to  the  later  account  (1  S  8.  10"-"  12) 
•  F  =  Fragmentary  reconstructed  accounts. 
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the  Israelites,  disjjusted  with  the  corrupt  atlmini- 
stration  of  justice  by  Samuel's  sons,  ask  Samuel  to 
make  them  '  a  king  to  judge  [them]  like  all  the 
nations'  (8*).  Samuel  (as  divinely  instructed* 
treats  this  demand  as  a  rejection  of  J"  as  k" 
and,  while  granting  the  request,  tells  tha-^- 
that  they  will  have  reason  to  repent  of  if^  fgt  iLon 
king  will  take  from  them  all  tluit  is  desirable  in 
his  eyes  (8""'").  Samuel  dQscribes  Saul  to  the 
people  after  his  election  ( 12^2)  as  '  the  king  whom 
ye  have  chosen,'  and  tells  them  (v.")  that  their 
wickedness  was  great  in  asking  for  a  king.  (There 
may  be  a  trace  of  a  third  account  in  12^,  where, 
somewhat  inconsistently  with  8''*,  the  invasion  of 
the  Ammonites  is  given  as  th»i&mediate  occasion 
of  the  demand  for  a  king). 

The  first  and  earliest  account  accords  best  with 
the  known  facts.  Saul  established  his  throne  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  Philistine  Oppression  (1  S 
13*-  '*),  when  the  Phil,  had  a  garrison  (?  2Tf;)  in  the 
heart  of  Benjamite  territory  (ib.  14^*-),  and  some 
of  the  •  Hebrews '  were  serving  by  constraint  in 
the  Philistine  ranks  {ib.  v.-').  Saul's  reign  (the 
duration  of  which  is  quite  uncertain)  was  an  almost 
continuous  struggle  against  his  western  neighbours 
(1  S  13'  145^  171 18^  231-  ^  281  31'} ;  he  taught  Israel 
to  face  the  Philistines. 

The  Rise  of  David.— Saul  was  the  fighting  chief 
of  an  infant  nation,  David  the  founder  and  organ- 
izer of  a  powerful  state.  Saul  was  the  Lascaris,* 
but  David  the  Vataces  of  Israel.  The  government 
gained  vastly  in  intellectual  power  by  the  acces- 
sion of  David.  Saul  perhaps  coidd  not  write  (1  S 
11") ;  Da\'id  wTote  the  first  letter  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  (2  S  11"  !),  was  '  prudent  in  speech'  (1  S  W^ 
RV),  a  poet  of  considerable  power  (2  S  li'*^-),  if  not 
also  a  Psalmist  (2  S  22^^-,  a  passage  belonging  to 
the  Appendix  to  2  Samuel),  and  a  man  who  re- 
flected (231"").  The  whole  history  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  Absalom's  rebellion  stamps  David  as  a  man 
of  the  highest  mental  power.  The  king  who  could 
command  and  apply  in  the  moment  of  his  greatest 
need  the  wrathtiil  i'amily  faithfulness  of  Joab  and 
Abishai,  the  salt-truth  of  Ittai  the  Philistine,  the 
friendliness  of  the  priests  Zadok  and  Abiathar,  the 
allegiance  of  the  aged  counsellor  Hushai,  and  the 
helpfulness  of  Shobi  the  Ammonite  and  Barzillai 
the  GUeadite  (2  S  17-'''-),  must  have  been  a  man  of 
intellectual  power  far  above  the  ordinary. 

David's  reign  was  marketl  by  three  events — (a) 
the  choice  of  Jerusalem  as  capital ;  (6)  the  rise  of 
tlie  tribe  of  Jndah ;  and  (c)  the  foundation  of  an 
Israelite  empire. 

(a)  Jerusalem  before  David's  day  probably  con- 
sisted of  a  half-Israelite  town  grouiied  round  the 
Jebusite  citadel,  which  stood  on  a  hill  S.E.  of 
the  present  5aram  hill,  but  probably  separated 
from  it  by  a  depression  now  tilled  up.  Such  a 
town  was  unsuitable  for  the  Israelite  capital  so 
long  as  it  was  dominated  by  the  Jebusite  fort. 
David's  capture  of  this  fort  gave  him  a  site  from 
which  he  could  build  towards  the  North  and  West, 
taking  in  other  hills  ;  he  thus  formed  a  capital  of 
ample  size  and  of  great  natural  strength. 

(6)  The  rise  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  under  David  is 
a  remarkable  fact.  In  Judges  thLs  tribe  plays 
hardly  any  part  save  at  the  "Conquest  (ch.  1),  "in 
whicli  it  is  almost  overshadowed  by  Calebites, 
Kenizzites,  and  Kenites.  It  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  present  text  of  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Jg  5). 
The  earlier  leaders  of  Israel,  Moses,  Aaron,  Joshua, 
Samuel,  and  Saul,  all  belonged  to  other  tribes,  and 
no  j  udge  was  a  Judaean.  Under  these  circumstances 
*  Cf.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  IxiL  beginning  :  '  In  his 
first  efforts  the  fugitive  Lascaris  commanded  only  3  cities  and 
ilKnj  soldiers  ;  his  reign  was  the  season  of  generous  and  active 
despair:  in  every  military  operation  he  staked  his  life  and 
crown  ;  and  his  enemies  .  .  .  were  surprised  by  his  celerity  and 
subdued  by  his  boldness.' 


it  lufe  been  supposed  (Stade,  GVI  i.  132)  that 
Judali  entered  Canaan  from  the  south  before  the 
rest  of  the  tribes  entered  from  the  east,  and  that 
IB  nncient  times  Judah  stood  in  no  union  with  the 
•  of  Israel.  Be  this  as  it  maj%  from  the  time  of 
id  Judah  played  a  great  part  in  Israel's  history. 
,.  /  It  may  be  surprising  that  so  small  a  people 
as  Israel  was  able  to  found  an  empire  which 
stretched  from  the  borders  of  Egj-pt  to  the 
Euphrates.  In  the  south  Egypt  claimed  a  hege- 
mony over  Syria ;  in  the  north  the  Hittites  (1  K 
10^,  2  K  7')  and  the  Aramaeans  (Syrians)  were 
strong,  and,  lastly,  in  the  east  lay  the  great 
Assyrian  power.  But  after  the  reign  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  I.  (c.  1120-1100  B.C.)  Assyria  was  in  a  state 
of  temporary  decline  until  about  the  end  of  the 
10th  cent.  B.C.  (McGurdy,  HPM'i.  §  181) ;  and  the 
Hittites  had  ceased  to  exercise  an  unperial  sway 
{ib.  §  179) ;  la.stly,  from  c.  1240  to  93<3  B.C.,  under 
the  2<>th  and  21st  dynasties,  Egypt  was  weak  and 
divided  (see  art.  Egypt,  vol.  i.  6G2  b).  Thus  room 
is  left  for  an  Israelite  empire,  c.  1017-937  B.C.,  the 
period  assigned  to  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon 
(see  Chroxology  of  Old  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  4<Jl). 

The  empire  of  David  and  Solomon  was  greater 
in  appearance  than  in  reality,  and  it  was,  more- 
over, tinstable.  Garrisons  (or  '  governors  '  cz*?;) 
were  placed  in  Damascus  and  in  Edom  (2  S  8®-  "),  but 
other  provinces  simply  paid  a  tribute  (cf.  ib.  v.i"-), 
the  amount  of  which  depended,  no  doubt,  on  the 
strength  of  their  fears. 

The    reign    of    Solomon    was    magnificent  and 

oppressive,  the  very  opposite,  in  fact,  of  the  ideal 

given  in  Dt  W^^''.     He  put  30,0<>J  Israelites  to 

task- work  (1  K  o'^  :  1  K  9=^^  is  a  later  gloss),  and 

j  alienated  the  northern  tribes  (12*;,  already  dis- 

I  satisfied  with   the   House  of  Jesse  (2  S  20"-) ;  he 

fiUed  his  harem  with  foreign  wives  for  the  sake  of 

prestige  and  policy,  and  patronized  foreign  worship 

(1  K  11*-^)  in  order  to  conciliate  allied  or  subject 

nations.     Of  twenty  years  given  to  building,  he 

devoted  seven   to  tlie  erection  .of    a  temple,   on 

!  which  he  employed  foreign  builders  ( 1  K  o^^),  and 

I  in  which   he  admitted   foreign   devices,   such   as 

j  the  Second    Commandment    condemns  (1  K  6^). 

j  Whether  Solomon  had  any  strong  religious  feeling 

j  (such  as  his  father  had)  we  cannot  tell ;  the  Prayer 

•  of  Dedication  in  1  K  8^^"*i  is  the  work  of  the  com- 
}  piler  of  Kings  (so  Driver,  LOT^  p.  191).  On  the 
j  whole,  he  reminds  us  of  the  typical  Pharaoh,  who 

built,  oppressed,  and  boasted  of  DiWne  favour. 
The  importance  of  the  Temple  must  not  be  ex- 
aggerated ;  David  had  already  made  Jerusalem  a 

I  Holy  City  by  transferring  thither  the  ark  (2  S  &^). 

\      7.  The  Hundred  Years'  War  tcith  Aram. — The 

I  disruption  of  Solomon's  kingdom  relegated  the 
southern  half  ('Judah')  to  a  comparatively  safe 
obscurity,  and  imposed  upon  the  northern  half 
('Israel')  the  task  of  preventing  the  Aramaeans 
(Sjrrians)  of  Damascus  from  advancing  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  From  a  nation  like 
the  Aranueans,  eager  for  mercantile  and  material 
advantages,  Israel  invited  attack  in  three  directions. 
(1)  The  short  route  to  Tyre  by  Dan  and  Abel- 

I  beth-maacah    was  worth   seizing  (1  K  15*).      (2) 

•  The  fertile  plain  of  Esdraelon  was  valuable  in 
j  itself,  and  also  because  it  led  to  the  sea ;  hence 
!  the  fortress  of  Aphek  in  the  Philistine  plain 
;  became  a  point  for  Aramfean  armies  to  march  on 
j  (1  K  20^,  2  K  13-,  LXX,  Lucian's  text  ;  W.  R. 
!  Smith,  OTJC-  p.  435  ;  Expositor,  Dec.  1895. 
I  See  also  Aphek).  (3)  Ramotn-gilead  (precise  site 
;  uncertain)  was  surrounded  by  good  pasture-land, 

and  commanded  one  of  the  trade  routes  which  ran 
ea-st  of  Jordan  leading  to  Arabia  (1  K  22-"i. 

The  kings  of  the  house  of  Omri  ( 1  K  16i*-2  K 
9^)  met  the  Aramrean  danger  with  courage  and 
skill.     Alliances  with  TjTe  (1  K   16'')  and   with 
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Judah  (1  K  2^-*,  2  K  3^)  secured  the  left  flank  and 
rear  of  Israel,  a  new  capital  veil  situated  for 
defence  was  built  and  fortilied  on  the  hill  of 
Samaria  (1  K  16-''),  Ahab  routed  Ben-hadad  at 
Apliek  (1  K  20-'*'),  and  Joram,  it  seems,  recovered 
Ramotli-gilead  from  Hazael  (2  K  8^,  cf.  9'). 

The  fortune  of  war  changed  at  lirst  under  the 
new  dynasty,  that  of  Jehu  and  his  sons.  The 
Aranurans  under  Hazael  and  his  successor  Ben- 
hadad  began  to  [)revail  perhaps  in  the  days  of 
Jehu  himself;  they  almost  annihilated  the  armies 
of  his  successor  Jehoahaz,  and  l>ecame  masters  of 
all  the  land  east  of  Jordan  (2  K  lO^-'-  IS^-^).  On 
one  occasion  Hazael  traversed  the  northern  king- 
dom, reached  I'hilistine  territory,  captured  Gath, 
and  threatened  Jerusalem  (12").  The  affliction  of 
Israel  in  tliose  days  was  '  very  bitter,  for  there  was 
not.  .  .  any  helper' for  Israel'  (14-*).  A  cliange 
came  a<jain  under  Joash,  the  third  king  of  Jehu's 
line.  He  thrice  defeated  Ben-hadad,  and  recovered 
the  cities  taken  by  Hazael,  presumably  the  cities 
east  of  Jordan  (13^,  cf.  vv.i''-i'').  He  even  found 
leisure  for  a  civil  war  with  Amaziah  of  Judah, 
Avhich  ended  in  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (14**'"). 
But  if  Joash  was  the  deliverer,  Jeroboam  II.,  the 
son  of  Joash,  was  the  avenger  of  Israel.  Under  him 
Israel  recovered  according  to  2  K  14^^  'Damascus 
and  Hamath,'  according  to  v.-'  *  from  the  entering 
in  of  Hamath  unto  the  sea  of  the  Arabah.' 

The  religious  policy  of  Ahab  (the  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  house  of  Omri  in  this)  was  to 
patronize  the  Baal-worship  of  his  Tyrian  allies  and 
of  his  half-Canaanite  suojects  without  actually 
reiecting  the  religion  of  J"  (1  K  18-').  If  he 
allowed  Jezebel  to  slay  the  prophets  of  the  Lord 
(18^^),  it  was  doubtless  because  these  prophets 
were  bold  enough  to  protest  against  such  tolera- 
tion, and  not  merely  because  they  were  prophets 
of  J".  The  work  of  the  great  prophet  Elijah  and 
of  the  house  of  Jehu  which  embraced  his  cause 
(19"),  was  to  inflict  such  blows  on  the  worshippers 
of  Baal  that  they  never  again  hoped  for  any 
support  for  their  religion  from  the  heads  of  the 
Israelite  state. 

/  The  Religion  of  the  Prophets. — The  reign  of 
/Jeroboam  ll.  marked  the  highest  point  of  material 
prosperity  which  Israel  reached  after  the  dis- 
ruption, and  perhaps  the  lowest  point  of  Israel's 
moral  degradation.  Amos  and  Hosea,  who  pro- 
phesied under  Jeroboam  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, met  this  degradation  Avith  a  revelation 
of  God  which  differs  in  breadth  and  depth  from 
the  Mosaic  revelation  as  sketched  above.  God, 
they  taught,  was  not  only  Israel's  God,  but  also 
the  (Jod  of  all  the  world ;  He  would  not  favour 
Israel  regardless  of  its  moral  condition,  rather 
He  would  punish  the  sinful  nation,  whether  that 
nation  were  Israel  or  another.  If  it  be  uncertain 
whether  the  Ten  Commandments  be  Mosaic,  it  is 
at  least  certain  that  they  were  tlie  code  of  the 
prophets  of  the  8th  cent.  Amos  and  Hosea  taught 
Israel  to  worship  One  God,  a  God  of  Righteous- 
ness and  Purity.  But  the  manner  as  well  as  the 
matter  of  the  teaching  of  these  prophets  challenges 
attention.  Unlike  Elijah  and  Elisha,  they  were 
'writing  prophets.'  A  prophet  was  no  longer  a 
voice  only ;  lie  left  a  body  of  teacliing  behind 
him,  to  serve  in  the  religious  education  of  his 
people. 

8.  The  Tyranny  of  Asshur  {Assyria). — The  con- 
test between  Israel  and  the  Aranijeans  was  ended 
by  the  interference  of  the  Assyrians,  who  crushed 
both.  We  may  pass  over  the  victory  of  Shal- 
maneser  ll.  over  a  confederate  Aranuean-Israelite 
army  in  the  days  of  Ahab  (B.C.  854),  and  Jehu's 
payment  of  tribute  to  Shalmaneser  (U.C.  842),  as 
well  as  the  boast  of  Ramman-nirari  ill.  (D.C.  811- 
783)  that  he  exacted  tribute  from  the  'land  of 


Omri.'  Assyria  declined  while  Israel  flourished 
under  Jeroboam  II.  (li.c.  782-741).  Unfortunately 
Assyria  revived  under  Tiglath-pileser  III.  (B.C. 
745-727).  We  need  not  believe  that  he  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  Uzziah  (Azariah)  of  Judah  * 
(2  K  15*),  but  we  have  monumental  references  to 
ills  defeat  of  the  allied  kings  Pekah  of  Israel  and 
Rezin  of  Damascus  (IG'^"),  and  the  monuments 
tell  us  what  the  Bible  does  not,  viz.  that  Ausi'i' 
(Hoshea)  was  conlirmed  as  king  of  Israel  by 
Tiglath  -  pileser.  But  Hoshea  succeeded  to  a 
diminished  and  depopulated  kingdom  (2  K  15*") ; 
the  extreme  north  and  the  land  east  of  Jordan, 
after  being  ravaged,  passed  perhaps  into  the  hands 
of  some  faithful  client  of  Asshur.  It  would  have 
been  well  for  the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  if  it  had 
had  only  the  open  foe  (Assyria)  to  reckon  with  ; 
unfortunately,  however,  the  false  friend  (Egjypt) 
played  a  decisive  part.  From  the  days  of  Thut- 
mosis  (Thothmes)  ill.  (B.C.  1500?)  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  and  Ramses  il.  of  the  nineteenth,  Egj'pt 
had  looked  on  Canaan  as  witliin  the  sphere  of 
her  '  influence ' ;  and,  even  when  lower  Egypt  was 
divided  among  petty  princes,  one  of  these  '  So '  t 
(2  K  17'*)  could  not  resi.st  the  temptation  to  claim 
a  footing  in  Palestine  by  intriguing  witli  Hoshea 
of  Samaria  against  the  Assyrians  (see  EGYPT,  vol. 
i.  p.  663").  Shalmaneser  I  v.  (B.C.  727-722),  the 
successor  of  Tiglatli-pileser,  'found  conspiracy  in 
Hoshea,'  marched  against  Israel,  and  laid  siege 
to  Samaria  (2  K  17^'-)>  which  was  taken  by  Sarj'on 
(Is  20'),  a  usurper  (B.C.  722-705)  who  succeeded 
Shalmaneser  {KIB  ii.  54,  55).  Sargon  tells  us,  '  I 
led  forth  {a&lula)  27,290  of  those  who  dwelt  in 
the  midst  of  it' ;  according  to  2  K  17**  Israel  was 
transported  to  Mesopotamia  and  Media.  In  any 
case  the  land  was  grievously  depopulated ;  for  even 
after  colonists  had  been  brought  in  from  Baby- 
lonia and  northern  Syria  (2  K  \7^),  so  much  of 
the  land  still  lay  waste  that  lions  increased  and 
committed  great  ravages. 

Israel  having  been  crushed,  Sargon  marched 
against  So  (Sib'u)  of  Egypt  and  Hanun  of  Gaza, 
tlie  confederates  of  Hoshea,  and  defeated  them  at 
Raphia  (Rapihi)  on  the  border  of  Egypt.  The 
Pharaoh  (Pir'u),  plainly  a  different  person  from 
So,  thereupon  prudently  paid  '  tribute,  and  Sargon 
retired. 

Of  the  subsequent  history  of  what  had  been  the 
northern  kingdom  we  know  (until  the  time  of  the 
Return)  only  two  facts.  (1)  Samaria  was  involved 
with  Hamath,  Arpad,  and  Damascus  in  a  futile 
rising  against  Sargon  (KIB  ii.  56,  57).  (2)  In  the 
decline  of  the  Assyrian  power  Josiah  was  able 
to  carry  out  his  reforming  measures  in  Bethel 
(2  K  23'^),  the  'chapel'  of  the  northern  kings 
(Am  7'^),  and  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  generally 
(2  K  23'^). 

The  capture  of  Samaria  and  the  march  of  Sargon 
to  the  Egyptian  frontier  revealed  the  danger  in 
which  Judah  stood  from  the  Assyrians. 

Three  policies  now  presented  themselves  to 
Hezekiah.  (1)  He  might  ally  himself  (not  as 
Hoshea  with  a  kinglet  of  lower  Egypt,  but)  with 
the  growing  power  of  Ethiopia  (Is  18"-  '20*),  under 
Sabakon  (B.C.  707-695),  who  is  perhaps  meant, 
though  his  successor,  Tirhakah  (B.C.  690-664),  is 
named  in  2  K  19".  Thus  supported,  Judah  might 
perhaps  defy  Assyria.  (2)  He  might  (like  his 
rather  Ahaz)  throw  himself  without  any  serious 
invitation  into  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Assyria, 
and  accept  his  protection,  his  yoke,  and  his  ^o<l, 
or  at  least  his  altar  (2  K  16"""'-).  (3)  He  might 
accept  the  assurance  of  J "  given  through  Isaiah  of 
the  safety  of  Jerusalem  and  of  those  who  took 
refuge  in  it  (Is  28'«  '29'  30'*-'  31"-).     According  to  this 

*  Agriya'u  o(  Ja'udi  was  a  king  in  northern  Syria. 

t  Read  perhaps  '  Seve '  (Sib'u  on  the  Assyr.  monuments). 
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last  policy,  Hezekiah  would  not  attempt  to  defend  j 
cities  like  Lachish  and  Libnab,  which  laj'  more  or  I 
less  in  the  great  king's  path  to  Egj'pt,  but  would  i 
withdraw  his  people  as  much  as  possible  into  the  hill  < 
country  and  into  Jerusalem  itself.  Judah  would  i 
thus  bow  before  the  storm,  and  neither  resist  the  | 
Assyrian  king  nor  attempt  to  make  friends  with  him. 

Of  course  in  a  case  in  which  three  policies  were 
possible,  no  one  was  consistently  followed.  In  : 
701  Sennacherib,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sar^on,  | 
marched  into  the  west,  having  Egypt  for  his  hnal  | 
objective  (Herod,  ii.  141).  Hezekiah  sent  tribute  i 
(2  K  18"),  but  Libnah  and  Lachish,  fortresses  which  ; 
might  assist  the  march  of  the  Egyptians  and  retard  j 
that  of  the  Assyrians,  were  not  surrendered  to  | 
Sennacherib.  The  Assyrian  king,  in  accordance  \ 
vriih  his  general  plan,  set  himself  with  his  main  ; 
army  to  reduce  these  fortresses ;  hut  he  sent  '  a  | 
great  host,'  under  the  Turtan  (Tartan),  i.e.  the  i 
Commander-in-chief  who  commanded  in  the  ab-  i 
sence  of  the  king,  to  reduce  Jerusalem  (2  K  18").  i 
Hezekiah  was  blockaded,  and  derided  in  his  help-  : 
lessness  by  the  Assyrian  leaders.  : 

Thus  far  the  Bible  and  the  monuments  agree,  [ 
but  the  sequel  is  dilierently  told.      According  to  i 
2  K  19^  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  (no  doubt  the  pestil- 
ence)  slew   ISojCHX)  of    the  Assyrian   army,    and 
Sennacherib  departed  to  his  o^vn  land.     According  ; 
to  Sennacherib's  own  account,  fear  fell  on  Hezekiah,  | 
and  he  acknowledged  the  majesty  of  Sennacherib  ; 
by  sending  presents  of  every  kind.     It  is  hard  to  I 
resist  the  impression  that  the  Assyrian  is  escaping  [ 
from  the  acknowledgment  of  failure  in  the  long 
and  wordy  list  of  presents,  and  that  the  Hebrew 
account  is  based  on  a  trustworthy  tradition.     In 
any  case,  Sennacherib  does  not  claim  to  have  taken 
Jerusalem,  nor  to  have  inflicted  any  personal  chas- 
tbement  on  Hezekiah.     The  strange  tradition  with 
which    Herodotus   explains   the   retreat  of  'San- 
acharibus,  king  of  the  Arabians  and  of  the  As-  ■ 
Syrians'  from  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  supports  as 
far  as  it  goes  the  biblical  account  (ii.  141). 

The  retreat  of  Sennacherib,  however, — be  it  re- 
membered,— meant  the  escape  of  Jerusalem  from 
the  horrors  of  a  sack  by  the  Assyrians,  and  not 
the  permanent  deliverance  of  Judah  from  Assyrian 
vassalage.     Esar-haddon  (B.C.  681-669),  continuing 
the  work   of    his   predecessor,   conquered   Egypt 
(B.C.  671),  and  we  may  believe  him  when  he  tells 
us  that  he  demanded   btiilding   materials  for  his 
palace  from  twenty -two  kings  of  the  west,  includ-  i 
ing  Manasseh,   king  of  Judah,  if  Mi-na-si-i  sar 
(mahdzu)  Ja-u-di  be  he  (KIB  ii.  148,  149).      The 
next  king,  Assur-bani-pal  {the  Osnappar  of  Ezr  4^*),  | 
also  made  successful  expeditions  against  Egypt,  [ 
and  it  is  not   improbable   that   on   one   of  these  : 
occasions  Manasseh  was  carried  ofl",  as  the  chronicler 
says  (2  Ch  33  M,  bound  in  fetters  to  Babylon. 

Religion  in  Judah  during  the  Assyrian  Period. 
— The  religious  conflict  was  hardly  less  severe  than 
the  political.     Under  Ahaz  (2  K  16^  i^'-)  and  Man-  ; 
asseh  (ib.  21^)  foreign  worships  and  foreign  super-  I 
stitions  were  practised  (cf.  Is 2°  8^^  etc.),  and  against  I 
these  Isaiah  and  Micah  prophesied  with  fearless 
invective    and    threatening.      Supported    by    the 
prophets,  Hezekiah  (according  to  2  K  IS*-  ^)  made 
some  sweeping  reforms,  including  the  destruction 
of  the  brazen  serpent,  the  removal  of  the  high- 
places,   and  the  centralization  of   the  cultus  in 
Jerusalem.  j 

Wellhausen  {IJG^  p.  90  f.)  doubts  whether  the 
last  two  measures  were  carried  out,  supporting 
his  doubt  by  a  reference  to  2  K  23^,  where,  how- 
ever, the  defilement  (not  the  destruction)  of  Solo- 
mon's high-places  is  ascribed  to  Josiah.  Practical 
religion  must  have  been  at  a  very  low  ebb  during 
this  whole  period,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
denunciations  uttered  hy  Isaiah  and  Micah  (esp. 
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Mic  3***-),  and  from  Isaiah's  favourite  thought  that 
onlv  a  remnant  can  survive  God's  judgment  on 
Judali  and  Jerusalem. 

9.  I'he  Fall  of  Judah. — Under  Josiah  (B.c.  639- 
608),  Judah  had  a  brief  breathing  space.  Assur- 
bani-pal,  the  last  great  sovereign  of  Assyria,  died 
in  626,  and  the  Assyrian  power  rapidly  declined. 
Josiah  took  courage  to  repair  the  temple  (2  K 
22*^-),  to  destroy  the  high-places,  removing  the 
priests  attached  to  them,  and  even  to  extend  hia 
activity  northwards  to  Bethel  and  to  '  the  cities  of 
Samana '  (ib.  23^).  Under  him  also  was  published 
'  the  hook  of  the  law '  {i.e.  the  Book  of  Deuter- 
onomy), and  the  people  entered  into  a  covenant  to 
obey  its  morality,  and  to  worship  J"  only  in  the 
one  place  which  He  had  chosen  for  his  sanctuary 
(cf.  Dt  12**-).  Josiah  himself  set  an  example  of 
kingly  virtue  (Jer  22^*'-)  as  well  as  of  Denteronomic 
orthodoxy  y(cf.  2  K  23^),  and  the  removal  of  the 
yoke  of  Aashur  seemed  to  promise  an  era  of  com- 
parative prosperity  for  Judah.  * 

Unfortunately  the  fall  of  Assyria  involved  a  con- 
test for  the  spoils  between  Egypt  under  Neco(h) 
(AV  Necho(h))  and  Babylon  under  Nabopolassar. 
Necoh  'went  up  against  the  king  of  Assyria  to 
the  river  Euphrates'  (2  K  23^),  passing  through 
Megiddo  (somewhere  near  Mount  Carmel)  on  his 
march,  and  at  Megiddo  Josiah  met  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  Egyptian  king.  Of  the  circumstances 
of  his  death  we  have  two  accounts.  According  to 
2  Kings  (cited  above),  Josiah  tixnt  to  meet  (Heb. 
not  EV)  Necoh,  doubtless  in  order  to  come  to  some 
understanding  with  him,  perhaps  to  do  homage  to 
him.  Necoh,  however,  judging  perhaps  that  Josiah 
was  too  strong  a  man  to  be  a  good  vassal,  had  him 
slain  at  the  audience  ('  when  he  saw  him  ').  Accord- 
ing to  2  Ch  35^^  (  =  1  Es  1^^-),  on  the  contrary, 
Josiah's  fate  is  precisely  that  of  Ahab.  He  fight* 
against  Necoh  in  spite  of  a  Divine  warning,  iuid 
is  mortally  wounded  by  an  archer.  (An  oWnre 
passage  in  Herodotus,  iL  159,  gives  no  help).  The 
sequel,  however,  is  clear :  Judah  became  a  vassal 
to  Egypt,  and  Necoh  appointed  the  infamous 
Jehoiakim  (2  K  23«,  Jer  22»*^)  to  be  king. 

Egypt's  triumph  was  short.  Nebuchadrezzar, 
the  son  of  Nabopolassar,  swept  Necoh  out  of  Syria, 
and  made  Judah  transfer  its  allegiance  to  Babylon. 
Twice  Judah  proved  faithless  to  its  new  lord.  *  The 
first  revolt  was  punished  heavily  enough.  Jeru- 
salem was  taken,  the  golden  vessels  of  the  temple 
were  made  a  spoil,  and  Jehoiakim's  son  and  suc- 
cessor Jehoiachin  was  carried  into  captivity  to 
Babylon  with  his  oflScers,  his  mighty  men,  and  all 
the  skilled  artificers — 10,000  captives  in  all  (cf. 
Jer  24^-^).  Nebuchadrezzar  appointed  as  king  in 
Judah  Zedekiah  (a  son  of  Josiah),  and  bound  him 
with  an  oath  of  fealty  (cf.  Ezk  r,^-).  But  Zede- 
kiah was  too  unstable  to  keep  an  oath,  and  too 
weak  to  resist  the  temptation  of  an  alliance  with 
Egypt.  After  a  disordered  reign  of  eleven  years, 
during  which  the  princes  rul«l  rather  than  the 
king  (Jer  38'*  ^),  the  Babylonians  took  Jerusalem 
hy  blockade,  blinded  Zedekiah,  slew  his  officers, 
burned  the  temple,  broke  down  the  city  walls,  and 
carried  away  a  number  of  captives  (Jer  52*'**, 
Heb.  not  LXX  B).  A  poor  remnant  of  the  people 
was  left  to  prevent  the  land  from  relapsing  into 
desert,  and  Gedaliah,  son  of  Ahikam  (the  patron 
of  Jeremiah),  was  appointed  'overseer'  ('governor* 
would  have  been  too  grand  a  title)  over  them 
(Jer  40**-). 

This — the  catastrophe  of  Jerusalem — took  place 
c.  587  B.C.,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Judah 
had  been  falling  ever  since  the  days  of  Ahaz.  In 
fact  the  Southern  kingdom  slowly  bled  to  death 
from  the  moment  when  its  isolation  was  broken 
down  bv  the  dying  struggles  of  the  Northern  king- 
dom under  Pekah  (2  K  15^  16*,  cf.  Is  7^*-).      In 
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particular,  Judah  never  recovered  from  the  brutal 
devastation  wrought  by  Sennacherib,  when  40 
fortiiied  towns  were  taken  and  200,150  persons  led 
captive  (KIB  p.  94  f.  ;  cf.  2  K  IS'^--^*).  We  cannot 
form  any  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  numbers 
carried  oil"  at  various  times  by  the  Chahhcans,  for 
the  passage  (Jer  52'-*"^)  which  contains  the  most 
precise  statements  on  this  point  is  absent  from 
LXX  BsA,  and  is  in  conflict  with  2  K  24'^ ;  but  it 
seems  probable  that  the  Chalda^an  ravajjes  were 
less  extensive  than  the  Assyrian,  because  tlie  popu- 
lation had  dwindled,  and  prosperity  had  diminished 
in  the  meantime.  (See,  further,  Kosters,  ThT 
xxxi.  (1897)51811'.). 

10.  The  Exile  and  the  Return. — The  captivity  of 
Judah,  reckoned  from  the  fall  of  Jehoiachin  (B.C. 
597),  lasted  59  years,  or  from  the  fall  of  Zedekiah 
(B.C.  587),  49  years,  reckoning  B.C.  538  as  the  prob- 
able tcDninus  ad  qucm.  The  '  seventy '  years  of  Jer 
25'-*  is  a  round  number.  Of  the  condition  of  the  Jews 
in  e.^ile  we  have  contradictory  indications,  from 
which  we  may  conclude  that  the  circumstances 
varied  in  ditterent  places  and  at  different  times. 
The  first  band  of  exiles  were  allowed  to  'build 
houses  and  plant  gardens'  (Jer  29''-),  and  to  live  in 
communities  of  their  own  (Ezr  8",  Ezk  P)  under 
their  own  elders  (Ezk  &  14^  20^).  Jehoiachin, 
after  thirty-six  years  of  captivity,  received  special 
marks  of  favour  from  Evil  -  Merodach  (Amil- 
Marduk),  the  successor  of  Nebuchadrezzar  (2  K 
25''"'^-)-  Oil  the  other  hand,  seditious  prophets 
from  time  to  time  provoked  the  Chalda;ans  to  cruel 
acts  of  repression  (Jer  29^^'-),  and  it  is  probable 
that  some  at  least  of  the  Jews  were  put  to  task- 
work, for  the  '  hard  service '  (Is  14^')  wherein  Israel 
was  made  to  serve,  looks  like  an  allusion  to  Nebu- 
chadrezzar's canal-works  or  temple-restoration,  or 
to  like  undertakings  of  his  successors,  especially 
Nabuna'id  (Nabonidus)  (KIB  iii.  2,  p.  60  ff.,  p. 
96  ff.).  Yet  that  the  lot  of  many  Jewish  families 
(after  the  first  bitterness  of  expatriation  was  past) 
was  at  least  tolerable  in  Babylonia,  is  clear  from 
the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  Jews  (the 
vast  majority,  according  to  some  critics)  did  not 
take  part  in  the  First  Return  under  Sheshbazzar. 

With  regard  to  the  Return  a  good  deal  has  been 
written  of  late  years  (particularly  since  1889)  tend- 
ing towards  a  reconstruction  of  the  whole  narra- 
tive. It  will,  however,  be  most  convenient  in  this 
article  to  reproduce  the  account  given  in  Ezra- 
Nehemiah,  while  pointing  out  from  time  to  time 
how  critics  propose  to  correct  and  supplement  it. 
In  the  first  year,  then,  of  Cyrus  (Ezr  P),  i.e.  c.  538 
B.C.,  the  *  Persian '  (see  Cyrus,  vol.  i.  p.  541  f.)  king 
issued  fin  edict  for  the  rebuilding  of  tne  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  and  invited  the  Jews  to  undertake  the 
Avork.  [W^e  may  compare  with  this  the  mutilated 
inscription  in  which  Cyrus  speaks  of  his  restoration 
to  the  cities  of  Babylonia  of  gods  which  Nabonidus 
had  carried  oil'  to  Babylon  (KIB  iii.  2,  p.  126  f.)]. 
The  heads  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  together  with 
the  Levites,  responded  to  the  invitation,  and  Cyrus 
gave  up  the  golden  vessels  of  the  temple,  wiiich 
had  been  carried  away  by  Nebucliacfrezzar,  to 
Sheshbazzar  (rcfJ  "^a^avaaap  LXX  li,  rip  '^^acra^accrdpifj 
A,  Ezr  P  ;  ^lavafMCTffdpit),  1  Es  2"  LXX  B,  but  ^aua- 
(iaffadptfi,  LXX  A*),  '  prince  («';?•;  nasi)  of  Judah,'  who 
brought  them  back  to  Jerusalem,  together  with  a 
band  of  returning  exiles.  This — the  First  Return 
— resulted,  we  learn  indirectly,  in  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  (Ezr  5'^,  but  cf.  3'-"-),  but 
we  do  not  know  the  number  of  those  who  accom- 
panied Sheshbazzar,  nor  any  other  jjarticulars.  It 
IS,  however,  negatively  clear  that  the  movement 
was  not  a  success.  In  Babylonia  tlie  edict  (in 
spite  of  the  prophecies  of  Deutero- Isaiah)  probably 
took  the  Jews  by  surprise,  while  in  Judah  (cf.  Ezr 
4'"-,  a  misplaced  passage)  there  were  '  many  ad- 


versaries.' The  time,  as  the  Jews  said  even  six- 
teen years  later  (Hag  l'*),  was  not  yet  come  for  so 
important  an  undertaking  as  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple.  Some  critics,  indeed,  smile  altogetlier  at 
the  story  of  this  '  First  Return,'  and  reduce  it  to  a 
conciliatory  appointment  by  Cyrus  of  a  prince  of 
the  house  of  David  (Sanabassar)  to  be  governor  in 
Judaja  (cf.  Chcyne,  Jewish  Iteligious  Life,  pp.  5-7). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis 
(c.  522  B.C.),  however,  the  Jewish  exiles  Avere  pre- 
pared for  a  great  movement,  and  there  was,  it 
seems,  a  Second  Return  under  Zerubbabel  the  son 
of  Shealtiel,  a  descendant  of  David,  and  Jeshua 
the  son  of  Jozadak  the  i)riest  (Ezr  '2^).  The  whole 
*  congregation '  numbered  42,360,  exclusive  of  ser- 
vants and  handmaids  (ib.  2*"'-).  Of  this  great  immi- 
gration, and  of  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  who  led  it, 
much  Avas  expected,  imprimis  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temi)le  (Zee  6"),  but  the  realization  of  the  hope 
Avas  delayed.  "The  people  Avent  up  '  unto  Jeru.salem 
and  Judah,  every  one  to  his  own  city'  (Ezr  2*),  and, 
after  the  heads  had  relieved  their  consciences  by 
making  a  money-offering  for  the  Avork  of  rebuild- 
ing, all  the  exiles  'dwelt  in  their  cities'  {ib.  v.™), 
or,  as  Haggai  complained,  -they  ran  '  every  man  to 
his  OAvn  house,'  and  alloAved  God's  House  to  lie 
Avaste  (Hag  P).  In  the  autumn  (Ezr  3"''-)  they  did 
indeed  gather  themselves  as  one  man  to  Jerusalem 
for  the  erection  of  an  altar  of  burnt-offering,  '  but 
the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord  Avas  not 
yet  laid'  (ib.  v.*). 

HoAv  did  the  work  of  the  temple  begin  at  last  in 
earnest?  We  have  tAvo  ansAvers,  one  in  a  'pro- 
phetical '  passage  of  Ezra  (4-^  5"),  written  in  the 
Aramaic  tongue,  and  another  in  a  '  priestly '  pas- 
sage, Avritten  in  HebreAV  by  the  compiler  of  the 
same  book  (3""'^).  The  former  treats  the  foundation 
as  already  laid  (cf.  5'®),  and  reckons  the  date  by 
the  year  of  Darius  characteristically,  for  the  jjro- 
phet's  eye  always  noted  political  changes ;  the 
second,  on  the  contrary,  describes  in  touching 
detail  the  laying  of  the  foundation,  and  mentions 
as  the  date  '  the  second  year  of  their  coming  to 
the  House  of  God,'  again  characteristically,  for  the 
priest's  eye  Avas  all  for  the  holy  place.  The  dis- 
crepancy between  the  tAvo  passages  is  one  of  Avords 
only — (1)  as  regards  date,  if  the  Return  of  Zerub- 
babel and  Jeshua  took  place,  as  suggested  above, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Darius ;  and  (2)  as 
regards  the  nature  of  the  ivork,  if  Ave  assume  that . 
after  sixteen  years  of  malice,  neglect,  and  Aveather, 
tlie  foundations  needed  some  attention,  which 
mi^ht  be  popularly  described  as  relaying. 

Ezr  3^"^^*,  however,  has  a  great  omission,  it  says 
nothing  of  the  activity  of  Haggai  and  Zecharian. 
Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Aoice  of  these 
tAvo  prophets  Avas  the  deciding  factor  in  the  Avork  ; 
Avords  such  as  Hag  1*  2^,  Zee  4"''"  Avere  not  uttered 
in  vain.  In  the  second  year  of  Darius,  the  second 
year  of  their  return  to  Palestine,  the  exiles  began 
to  build,  and  in  spite  of  an  interruption  by 
Tattenai,  governor  of  Syria  (Ezr  5^^-),  tlie  house 
Avas  finished  in  the  6th  year  of  Darius  (6''). 

This  account  is  traversed  and  disputed  by  some 
modern  critics.  It  is  urged  that  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  never  mention  the  Great  Return  of 
42,000  persons,  and  consequently  it  is  maintained 
that  no  considerable  body  of  exiles  (the  Gola)  did 
return  till  the  mission  of  Ezra,  c.  432  B.C.  (soCheyne, 
Introd.  to  Is.  p.  xxxix).  From  this  it  foUoAvs  that 
the  temple  Avliich  Avas  completed  c.  516  B.C.  Avas 
built,  not  by  the  returnecf  exiles,  but  by  '  the 
people  of  the  land,'  the  descendants  of  those  left  by 
Nebuzar-adan.  But  Avliat  if  Haggai  and  Zecharian 
do  not  dAvell  upon  the  Return  because  they  took  part 
in  it,  and  sjioke  to  those  avIio  took  part  in  it  ?  W  hat 
if  they  do  .si)oak,  at  least  once  (Zee  6"),  as  the  fore- 
runners of  a  mighty  host  advancing  from  Babylon  ? 
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One  subject  remains  to  be  noticed,  viz.  the 
attitude  or  the  builders  of  the  temple  towards  the 
Samaritans.  According  to  Ezr  -i^-  (a  pas-sa^e  due 
to  the  compiler  of  the  book)  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua 
peremptorily  rejected  the  otfer  of  the  'adversaries 
(CT^f  zctrini,  'rivals')  of  Judah  and  Benjamin'  to 
co-operate  in  the  rebuilding.  ChejTie,  on  the 
contrary,  characterizes  the  story  of  rejection  as 
'  pure  imagination,'  and  asserts  that  the  Samari- 
tans maintained  their  connexion  with  the  holy 
place  '  till  Nehemiah,  armed  with  a  Persian  fir- 
man, interposed '  {JEL  p.  26). 

After  the  completion  of  the  temple  a  break  of 
nearly  sixty  years  occurs  in  our  records,  and  when 
they  speak  again  the  Davidic  line  which  Zerub- 
babel had  represented  has  disappeared.  Some 
critics  (e.g.  Cheyne  and  Sellin)  partly  fill  the  gap 
with  a  reconstruction  which  represents  Zerubbabel 
as  the  accepted  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  a  rebel 
against  Persian  authority,  and  a  martyr  whose 
martyrdom  ruined  all  the  political  prospects  of  the 
house  of  David.  Cheyne  refers  Zee  6""^^  (in  a 
revised  text)  to  the  coronation  and  reign  of  Zerub- 
babel {JUL  p.  14  f.),  and  Sellin  thinks  that  he  is 
meant  by  the  SufiFering  Servant  of  Is  o2^^-oS^-. 
The  ruin  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  which  Nehe- 
miah deplored  (Xeh  1'),  may  have  been  part  of  the 
vengeance  taken  by  the  Persians  (or  their  deputies) 
on  the  Messianic  kingdom  of  Zerubbabel. 

The  biblical  records  begin  again  in  '  the  seventh 
year  of  Artaxerxes'  (Ezr  7*),  i.e.,  if  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  be  meant,  in  B.C.  458.  In  that  year 
Ezra  the  scribe,  a  man  of  high-priestly  fainily, 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  armed  with  a  decree  (given 
in  Aramaic,  ib.  vv.^"^)  entrusting  him  with  large 
powers,  and  ordering  a  large  oflering  to  be  made  in 
the  king's  name  for  the  support  of  the  worship  of 
the  temple.  Strangely  enough  all  that  we  know 
of  the  exercise  of  these  powers  is  that  Ezra  called 
an  assembly  of  the  whole  people  in  order  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  mixed  marriages,  that  the 
people  acknowledged  the  duty  of  putting  away 
loreign  wives,  but  pleaded  for  delay,  and  that  a 
formidable  list  was  drawn  up  (includang  the  names 
of  men  of  liigh-priestly  familyjt  of  those  who  had 
taken  foreign  wives.  Out  of  this  list  four  persons 
(priests)  actually  'gave  their  hands'  to  put  away 
their  foreign  wives  (Ezr  10*"**). 

In  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  (Xeh  2*-'), 
i.e.  in  B.C.  445,  came  the  mission  of  Nehemiah. 
He,  unlike  Ezra,  was  a  layman  and  an  officer  at 
the  Persian  Court,  and,  unlike  Ezra  (Ezr  8-), 
enjoyed  the  prestige  of  arriving  with  an  escort  of 
Persian  officers  and  horsemen  (Neh  2*).  In  spirit, 
however,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  one.  Both 
aimed  at  reforming  the  religion  of  their  people  on 
lines  stricter  than  any  which  had  hitherto  been 
laid  do\%'n.  To  Ezra  (or  to  the  school  of  w  hich  he 
is  the  most  conspicuous  meml>er)  is  probably  due 
that  rewriting  with  increased  stringency  and 
particularity  of  the  earlier  codes  of  the  Hexateuch, 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  that  which  is 
commonly  called  the  Priestly  Code.  The  object 
which  Ezra  and  his  adherents  set  before  themselves 
was  the  holiness  of  Israel  (i.e.  its  separation  from 
other  peoples,  and  its  greater  strictness  in  the 
service  of  God). 

Nehemiah  worked  on  practical  lines.  He  first 
made  the  separation  of  Israel  possible  by  rebuilding 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  'in  fifty  and  two  days' 
(Neh  6'').  He  next  removed  the  causes  of  disafl'ec- 
tion  among  the  poorer  Jews  by  compelling  the 
richer  sort  to  restore  lands  and  houses  taken  in 
pledge,  and  to  forbear  the  exaction  of  usury  (ib. 
o^'^).  Ezra's  edition  of  the  book  of  the  Law  was 
recited  and  explained  before  an  assembly  of  the 
whole  people  (ib.  8  "*).  At  a  great  Day  of  Humi- 
liation the  people,  headed  by  Nehemiah,  vowed  to 


separate  themselves  from  the  '  people  of  the  land,' 
and  to  forbear  from  mixed  marriages  and  from 
baying  and  selling  on  the  Sabbath  ;  they  also 
undertook  to  observe  the  seventh  year  as  a  year  of 
release,  and  to  pay  a  third  part  of  a  shekel  *  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  sanctuary  and  its  services 
(Neh  9^-  W-).  Lastly,  Nehemiah  took  measures 
for  increasing  the  population  of  Jerusalem  (Neh 
ll"r). 

Nehemiah's  second  mission  to  Jerusalem,  '  in  the 
two  and  thirtieth  year  of  Artaxerxes'  (ib.  13*), 
i.e.  c.  433  B.C.,  apparently  lasted  only  a  short  time. 
He  found  some  of  the  old  abuses  stiu  existing,  and 
acted  with  his  accustomed  vigour  against  them. 
Some  critics  believe  that  Ezra's  caravan  of  exiles 
(Ezr  8^-)  returned  not  in  B.C.  458  (see  above),  but  in 
connexion  with  this  second  mission  of  Nehemiah. 

Of  the  fortunes  of  the  Jews  in  the  later  days  of 
the  Persian  empire  we  know  next  to  nothing  for 
certain,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  took  part  in 
the  rising  against  Artaxerxes  in. '  Ochus '  (B.C.  361- 
338),  and  were  punished  for  it  by  a  partial  cap- 
tivity to  Hyrcania.  The  miseries  of  the  times  of 
Ochus  are,  it  is  sometimes  supposed,  alluded  to  in 
Is  24-27  and  in  several  of  the  Psailms.  On  the 
other  side,  Wellliausen  (IJG^  p.  160)  believes  that 
the  Jews  increased  greatly  in  numbers  under 
Persian  rule,  and  that  they  assimilated  to  them- 
selves a  large  element  from  '  the  people  of  the 
land'  whom  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  had  tried  to 
exclude. 

11.  The  Greek  Period. — The  victory  of  Alexander 
the  Great  over  Darius  at  Issns  (B.C.  333)  put  an  end 
to  Persian  rule  in  Syria.  Greek  influence  was  now 
brought  to  bear  upon  Palestine  from  two  great 
centres,  viz.  Alexandria  and  Antioch.  Moreover, 
the  Jewish  people  was  forced  by  the  stress  of  out- 
ward events  to  leaven  itself  with  foreign  thoughts 
and  foreign  customs.  A  great  dispei"sion  took 
place.  When  at  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  cent. 
B.C.  Syria  was  under  the  rule  of  Egypt,  Ptolemy 
the  son  of  Lagus  transported  thousands  of  Jews  to 
Egypt,  to  ser\e  as  colonists  and  as  a  support  to  his 
dynasty.  Moreover,  the  Jews  had  learned  to  trade, 
and  the  openings  for  world-wide  traffic  which 
Alexander's  conquests  had  made  for  the  Greeks, 
attracted  the  Jews  also.  Yet  the  Jews  who  spread 
themselves  abroad,  left  their  hearts  at  home  ;  from 
time  to  time  they  returned  on  visits  to  Jerusalem, 
themselves  HeUenized,  and  exerting  a  subtle 
Hellenizing  influence  in  the  Holy  City  itself. 

More  than  a  hundretl  years,  however,  elapsed  after 
Alexander's  conquests  before  Greek  influence  drew 
the  inhabitants  of  Judaea  into  serious  political 
trouble.  For  a  long  time  the  small  province, 
though  hemmed  in  by  Greek  cities,  Gaza,  Joppa, 
Straton's  Tower  (i.e.  Caesarea),  and  Samaria,  held 
out  against  Hellenization.  But  at  last,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  iv.  Epiphanes 
(B.C.  175-164),  the  Greek  party  in  Jerusalem,  to 
which  most  of  the  ruling  class  iJielonged,  felt  them- 
selves strong  enough  to  take  a  decided  step.  A 
certain  Jason  got  himself  appointed  high  priest  by 
Antiochus  for  a  sum  of  money,  with  permission  to 
set  up  a  gymnasium  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  enrol  its 
inhabitants  as  citizens  of  Antioch,  i.e.  to  confer  on 
them  the  title  and  privileges  of  these  citizens.  A 
certain  Menelaus  in  turn  intrigued  against  Jason, 
and  succeeded  in  supplanting  him  as  high  priest. 
The  disorders  consequent  upon  Greek  innovations 
and  scandals  in  the  high-priesthood  led  to  the  direct 
interference  of  Antiochus,  who  in  B.C.  168  had 
undertaken  an  expedition  against  Egypt.  Foiled 
in  this  expedition  by  the  veto  of  the  Romans,  Anti- 
ochus wrathfully  determined  to  reduce  the  alfairs 
of  Judaea  to  order.     The  external  means  used  were 

*  Probably  equivalent  to  the  half-shekel  of  Ex  30^  (cf.  Byte^ 
Ezra-Seh.  p.  274  noteX 
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a  massacre,  an  enslavement,  and  a  Syrian  occupa- 
tion of  the  citadel  {ij  &Kpa)  of  Jerusalem.  On  these 
followed  an  attempted  conversion  by  force  of  the 
Jewish  people  to  heathenism.  The  observance  of 
the  Saboath  and  of  circumcision  was  forbidden, 
copies  of  the  Law  were  burnt,  an  altar  Mas  erected 
to  Zeus  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  Jews  were  compelled 
under  penalty  to  participate  in  heathen  sacrifices 
and  to  eat  swine's  flesh  (iMac  2""''',  2Mac  G^^"^-)- 
A  large  party  among  the  Jews  were  willing  to  fall 
in  (at  least  outwardly)  with  the  king's  plans,  a 
large  party  again  (the  on'pq  hdsidlm,  Gr.  'Ao-i5ato0 
preferred  to  otter  only  passive  resistance  (1  Mac 
2->a-38  7 10-17)^  ijut  there  was  fortunately  a  third 
party — perhaps  not  large  in  numl)er8  at  first — led 
by  a  priestly  family  afterwards  called  '  Maccabees.' 
Judas  '  the  Maccabee'  was  a  hero  of  the  stamp  of 
David.  Personally  brave,  he  was  also  no  con- 
temptible leader,  and  though  he  died  early,  he 
had  first  taught  the  Jewish  forces  to  face  their 
enemies  in  battle  with  success. 

The  campaigns  of  Judas  fall  into  three  divisions. 
(1)  Defensive,  against  the  Syrians.  By  victories 
at  Beth-horon  and  at  Beth-zur  he  repulsed  the 
enemyadvancing  from  the  West  and  from  theSouth, 
and  was  not  overcome  until,  in  B.C.  162,  Lysias, 
accompanied  by  the  young  king  Antiochus  v., 
led  an  army  of  120,000  men  and  thirty-two 
elephants  (1  Alac  6*^)  into  Judaea.  (2)  Offensive- 
defensive  in  Gilead  and  (wuth  his  brother  Simon  in 
immediate  command)  in  Galilee.  From  both  these 
districts  the  Jewish  '  garrisons,'  with  their  wives 
and  children,  Avere  withdrawn  and  brought  into 
Judaea.  (3)  Offensive,  against  the  Edomites  and 
Philistines,  to  enlarge  the  borders  of  his  tiny 
state. 

Against  the  immense  resources  of  the  Syrian 
kingdom  the  courage  and  skilful  generalship  of 
Judas  would  perhaps  have  failed  had  they  not 
been  seconded  by  the  rivalries  of  various  claimants 
to  the  Syrian  throne.  In  the  hour  of  victory 
(B.C.  162)  Lysias  was  forced  to  grant  to  the  Jews 
that  religious  freedom,  the  denial  of  which  had 
occasioned  the  five  years'  war.  In  spite  of  further 
conflicts,  in  tlie  course  of  which  Judas  fell,  the 
cause  of  Jewish  autonomy  never  Avent  back,  and 
at  last,  in  B.C.  153,  Jonathan  the  brother  of  Judas 
was  able  to  put  on  the  sacred  vestments  as  high 

Briest  of  the  Jews,  acknowledged  by  Alexander 
;alas,  king  of  Syria  (1  Mac  lO^^'^-  ^^^■).  In  B.C.  142 
Simon,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Jonathan, 
forced  the  Syrian  garrison  to  evacuate  the  citadel 
of  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  following  year  the  whole 
nation  of  the  Jews  acknowledged  the  great  services 
of  the  Maccabaean  family  by  declaring  Simon  to  be 
*  high  priest,  captain,  and  governor '  for  ever  (1  Mac 
1427-47)_     gee^  further,  art.  MACCABEES. 

[The  later  history  belongs  rather  to  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  NT.  See  New  Testament  Times, 
History  of]. 
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1S98  (excellent  view-like  maps). 

(E)  Archajology : — W.  Nowack,  Ueh.  Archdologie,  1894 ;  J. 
Benzinger,  Heb.  Archdolo(jie,  1894 ;  the  Publications  of  the 
PEP,  particularly  F.  J.  Bliss,  Excavations  at  Jerusalem,  1898  ; 
Flinders  Petrie,  Tell-el-Hesy  {Lachish)  ;  F.  Buhl,  Oeschichte  der 
Edomiter,  1893. 

(F)  Literary  Histories : — Valuable  hints  are  scattered  through- 
out Driver,  LOT ;  Robertson  Smith,  OTJC  and  Prophets  of 
Israel ;  E.  Kautzsch,  Outline  of  the  History  of  the  Literature 
of  the  OT,  Eng.  tr.  by  J.  Taylor,  1898. 

(Gr)  Histories  of  Religion  : — A.  Kuenen,  Religion  of  Israel  to 
the  Fall  of  the  Jewish  State,  Eng.  tr.  by  A.  H.  May,  1874, 1875  ; 
A.  Duff,  OT  Theology,  1891 ;  J.  Robertson,  Early  Religion  of 
Israel,  1892;  H.  Schultz,  ATliche  Theologie,  Aufi.  5,  1895, 
do.  Eng.  tr.  of  ed.  4,  1894  ;  R.  Smend,  A  Tliche  Religions- 
gescfiichte,  1893  ;  A.  Dillmann,  Uandbvxh  der  ATlichen  TheoL, 
Hrsg.  V.  R.  Kittel,  1895.  A  work  on  this  subject  is  expected 
from  Prof.  A.  B.  Davidson. 

(//)  Chronology.  Add  to  the  list  given  under  Chroxoloov 
OF  Old  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  403  : — C.  Niebuhr,  Chronologic  der 
Oeschichte  Israels,  jEgyptens,  Babyluniens,  und  Assyriens 
von  B.C.  2000-700.  W.   EmERY  BARNES. 

ISRAEL,  KINGDOM  OF.— The  tribes  that  had 
settled  in  the  south  of  I'al.  were  from  the  first  cut 
off  from  the  northern  tribes  by  a  line  of  Canaanitish 
cities,  Har-heres,  Gezer,  Aijalon,  and  Shaalbim 
(Jg  r-»-35)  ;  and  during  the  period  of  the  judges, 
while  there  was  a  growing  tendency  among  the 
northern  tribes  to  coalesce  under  pressure  of 
invasion,  the  southern  tribes  remained  distinct. 
Saul  never  seems  to  have  gained  a  paramount 
influence  over  these  mountaineers  of  the  S.,  who  in 
large  numbers  espoused  the  cause  of  David. 
Though  the  latter,  by  choosing  as  his  capital 
Jerus.,  which  lay  on  the  border-land  between 
Benjamin  and  Judah,  and  other  acts  of  diplomacy, 
succeeded  in  uniting  for  a  time  the  northern  and 
southern  tribes,  the  union  seems  never  to  have 
been  very  complete,  and  once  at  least  the  jealousy 
between  them  nearly  broke  out  into  civil  war 
(2  S  19'"-20-).  Solomon's  policy  was  specially  cal- 
culated to  exasperate  the  nortliern  tribes.  While 
they  were  heavily  taxed,  and  had  forced  labour 
imposed  upon  them,  his  own  tribe  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  exempt  (1  K  4''-"  S'^"^").  The  re- 
bellion led  by  Jeroboam,  which  v,-as  suppressed  by 
Solomon,  broke  out  in  more  formidable  propor- 
tions under  Kehoboam,  who  continued  with  even 
greater  severity  the  ojipressive  policy  of  his  father. 

Theseparation,  encouraged  by  the  prophet  Ahijah, 
who  objected  to  Solomon's  idolatrous  practices 
(1  K  II-*-™),  took  place  without  serious  opi>osit ion, 
and  Jeroboam  became  the  first  king  of  Israel  (12''*). 
His  aim  was  to  counteract  the  centralizing  efl'ect 
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of  the  great  temple  at  Jerus.  by  setting  up  a 
more  popular  ritual  at  two  of  the  many  already 
existing  local  shrines,  Bethel  and  Dan  (12^),  where 
from  this  time  J"  was  worshipped  under  the 
symbol  of  a  golden  calf,  probably  as  the  God  of 
agriculture.  This  cult  may  be  regarded  as  a 
reaction  from  tliat  more  spiritual  mode  of  worship 
which,  under  prophetic  innuence,  had  been  estab^ 
lished  at  Jerusalem.  The  \-iew  of  the  editor  of  the 
Book  of  Kings,  that  Jeroboam's  act  was  a  schismatic 
separation  from  the  worship  of  the  only  legal 
sanctuary,  is  the  reflexion  of  a  post-Deut.  age. 

The  hostility  between  North  and  South  continued 
intermittently  until  the  political  and  commercial 
alliance  between  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat.  While 
the  invasions  of  Shishak  (1  K  14^)  and  Zerah 
(2  Ch  14'*)  weakened  the  power  of  Judah,  Israel 
was  already  being  hami)ered  by  the  growing  power 
of  the  Syrians  of  Damascus  (1  K  20**).  Ahab, 
whose  father  Omri  was  the  founder  of  the  dynasty, 
married  Jezebel,  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  the 
Zidonians  (1  K  16^^^),  and  she  introduced  the 
worship  of  the  Tyrian  Baal  and  Ashtaroth,  with 
its  cruel  and  immoral  rites.  In  this  she  was 
opposed  with  varj^ng  success  by  the  prophets 
Elijah  and  Elisha  (1  K  18  fl'.),  through  whose  influ- 
ence the  dynasty  was  eventually  overthrown  by 
Jehu,  and  the  cult  exterminated  by  him  (2  K  9. 10). 

During  this  period  the  Syrians  of  Damascus  began 
to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  Israel. 
Were  the  scanty  records  of  OT  our  only  source  of 
information,  we  shoijdd  have  supposed  the  relation 
between  Israel  and  Syria  to  have  been  that  of 
practically  unbroken  hostility,  the  treaty  of  Ben- 
hadad  ll.  in  1  K  20**  appearing  as  merely  a  compact 
wrung  from  him  in  a  moment  of  danger,  and  broken 
at  the  first  opportunity  (22^-  -).  In  fact,  the  pro- 
phetic historian  had  little  interest  in  events  which 
lay  outside  the  horizon  of  Israel,  and  even  within  it 
he  had  little  in  those  which  did  not  directly  serve 
his  religious  purpose.  We  find,  for  example,  no 
explanation  how  it  was  that  Ramoth-gilead,  after 
the  events  of  1  K  22,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Israelites,  as  we  find  it  in  2  K  8^  9^.  Again,  from 
the  variety  of  sources  from  Avhich  the  history  is 
drawn  without  the  needful  sifting  and  arrange- 
ment, there  are  some  serious  inconsistencies.  It 
is  difficult,  for  example,  to  reconcile  2  K  6^  with 
6^.  From  the  Assyr.  inscriptions,  however,  we 
learn  that  in  854  Israel  was  a  member  of  a  very 
imi)ortant  alliance  of  small  kingdoms  centring  in 
Damascus,  which  was  summoned  to  his  assistance 
by  Irkhulini,  king  of  Hamath,  against  the  Assyr. 
king,  Shalmaneser  II.  (see  Babyloxia,  vol.  i. 
p.  184'').  Ahab  is  said  to  have  furnished  no  fewer 
than  2000  ( :)  chariots  and  10,000  footmen,  Benhadad 
1200  chariots  and  10,000  footmen.  Altogether 
80,000  to  90,000  men  were  brought  into  the  field. 
A  great  battle  was  fought  at  Karkar  (Aroer). 
After  a  desperate  encounter  the  Assyrians  claim 
to  have  won  the  day,  killing  14,000  (or  according 
to  another  account  20,500),  but  Shalmaneser  seems 
to  have  been  too  crippled  to  make  any  further 
advance.  The  alliance  now  appears  to  have 
broken  up.  At  any  rate,  in  the  next  two  Assyr. 
campaigns  against  Benhadad,  in  849  and  846,  Ahab 
takes  no  part.  Syria,  from  its  position,  was  more 
exposed  to  attack  than  Israel,  which  was  en- 
couraged by  this  circumstance  to  attempt  the 
recovery  or  Ramoth-gilead  (1  K  22^).  During 
Benhadad's  reign  hostilities  between  the  two 
kingdoms  usually  took  the  form  of  guerilla  war- 
fare, bands  of  the  Syrians  continually  breaking 
into  the  country  and  carrj-ing  oft'  spoil.  Hazael, 
the  murderer  and  successor  of  Benhadad  ii.,  proved 
a  far  more  serious  enemy.  At  first,  hoAvever,  he 
was  kept  in  check  by  Assyria.  In  842  Shalmaneser 
invaded   Syria,   deteate<{  Hazael,   who  was    now 


deserted  by  his  allies,  with  the  loss  of  1600  men, 
but  was  not  successful  in  his  attempt  to  take 
Damascus.  The  ot her  small  states,  and  Jehu  among 
them,  did  not  venture  to  resist,  but  sent  tribute  to 
Shalmaneser.  The  account  of  this  campaign  is 
inscribed  on  what  is  known  as  the  Black  Otelisk 
in  the  British  Museum  (No.  98).  One  of  the 
sculptures  represents  Jehu  paying  tribute  to  Shal- 
maneser, and  underneath  is  the  folloAving  inscrip- 
tion : — 'The  tribute  of  Yahuah  (Jehu),  son  of 
KJiumri  (Omri !),  silver,  gold,  bowls  of  gold,  vessels 
of  gold,  goblets  of  gold,  pitchers  of  gold,  lead, 
sceptres  for  the  king's  hand,  (and)  staves  I  received ' 
(see  BP  V.  41).  But  towards  the  end  of  Jehu's 
reign  Hazael,  left  unmolested  by  Assyria,  invaded 
the  territory  of  the  Transjordanic  tribes  with  such 
eflect  as  to  reduce  them  to  complete  submission 
(2  K  10^^  ^).  He  afterwards  invaded  the  South, 
taking  Gath,  and  forcing  even  Jerus.  to  capitulate. 
In  Israel  itself,  during  the  reign  of  Jehoahaz,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Jehu,  Hazael's  successes  were 
so  great  that  the  fighting  men  were  reduced  to  the 
merest  minimum  (2  K  13').  The  tide  of  fortune 
began  to  turn  in  the  reign  of  his  son  Jehoash,  who 
is  said  to  have  recovered  from  Benhadad  III.  all  the 
cities  taken  from  his  father  by  Hazael.  He  also 
defeated  an  expedition  sent  out  by  Amaziah,  king 
of  Judah,  and  proceeded  to  invest  Jerus.,  where  he 
broke  do\\Ti  a  large  part  of  the  wall  and  reduced 
it  to  submission  (2  K  14^).  It  was  during  his 
reign  that  Ramman-nirari,  the  warlike  grandson 
of  Shalmaneser  II. ,  defeated  the  feeble  Mari'a,  the 
successor  of  Benhadad  ill. ,  and  even  took  Damascus ; 
but  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  Israelites  were 
affected  by  this  campaign.  The  Syrians  being  thus 
temporarily  crushed,  and  the  Assyrians  being  at  first 
too  much  engaged  with  Eastern  affairs,  and  after- 
wards too  much  weakened  by  internal  discords  and 
the  feebleness  of  their  rulers  to  interfere,  the  king- 
dom of  Isr.  continued  to  gain  strength,  and  reached 
the  height  of  its  power  under  Jeroboam  II.,  who 
even  '  recovered  Damascus  and  Hamath '  (2  K  14^). 
With  Jeroboam's  death  the  kingdom  rapidly 
declined.  Divided  by  political  factions,  ener\ated 
by  its  moral  corruption  and  social  selfishness 
(Hos  4"-",  Am  28  4^  8'- «  etc.),  it  easily  fell  a 
prey  to  the  Assyrians,  who  gained  an  accession 
of  strength  under  the  warlike  Tiglath-pileser  III. 
(Pul,  2  K  15i»).  With  the  exception  of  Pekah, 
none  of  the  petty  kings,  who  ruled  for  very 
short  periods,  have  the  least  historical  importance, 
except  so  far  as  by  their  foUy  or  selfishness  they 
advanced  the  ruin  of  their  country.  Twice  Tiglath- 
pileser  snccess^ally  invaded  the  North,  and  on 
both  occasions  probably  Menahem  paid  tribute, 
thereby  reducing  his  country  to  vassalage  for  the 
sake  of  securing  his  own  rule,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  money  had  to  impose  heavy  taxes  (2  K  15'®*-). 
A  spirited  eflbrt  to  resist  Assyria  was  made  by 
Pekah,  who,  like  so  many  of  the  kings  of  Israel, 
gained  his  kingdom  by  the  sword.  In  alliance 
with  Rezin,  king  of  Damascus,  he  invaded  Judah 
(in  735),  in  order  to  depose  Ahaz  and  set  up  the 
Syrian  "Tabeel,  with  a  view  to  forming  an  alliance 
against  Assyria  (Is  7^"®).  But  Ahaz  had  already 
submitted,  and  sent  tribute,  to  Tiglath-pileser,  and 
in  the  next  year  the  latter  invaded  the  North  and 
utterlj'  defeated  Rezin  and  other  Syrian  members 
of  the  alliance,  capturing  and  spoiling  no  fewer 
than  591  Syrian  cities.  At  the  same  time  the 
Israelitish  cities  east  of  Jordan  fell  into  his  hands 
(2  K  15^),  and  the  population  was  taken  captive  ; 
some  of  the  Western  cities  were  also  taken.  Pekah 
himself  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Samaria,  while 
the  rest  of  the  country  was  reduced  to  a  desert. 
The  final  eflbrt  to  throw  oft"  the  Assjt.  yoke  made 
by  Hoshea,  who  adopted  the  fatal  policy  of  allying 
himself  with  So  (Shabaka),   king  of  Egypt  (2  K 
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17*),  brought  about  the  invasion  of  Israel  by  Shal- 
maneser,  and  the  final  captivity  of  Israel  (in  721). 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  is  its  want  of  stability.  There 
was  no  one  central  bond,  either  religious  or  political, 
to  unite  the  people  and  infuse  a  national  spirit. 
The  seat  of  royalty  was  constantly  being  changed 
— Shechem,  Tirzah,  Samaria.  Dynasty  followed 
dynasty ;  one  succeeding  the  other  by  violence. 
The  longest,  that  of  Jehu,  lasted  only  live  genera- 
tions. The  king  generally  held  his  life  in  his 
hands,  and  often  had  to  maintain  his  authority  by 
acts  of  terrorism  and  cruelty.  There  was  no 
central  religious  shrine  to  inspire  a  common  feeling 
of  reverence.  Religious  worship,  if  not  always 
absolutely  revolting,  as  in  the  days  of  Ahab  and 
Ahaziah,  was  to  a  large  extent  heathenish  in  its 
methods  and  conceptions  (Hos  4^*  7'*  Am  4'  8"), 
and  in  the  declining  days  of  the  nation's  history 
exercised  no  influence  on  its  social  life.  At  the 
same  time  the  history  has  its  elements  of  interest. 
While  the  Juda;ans,  in  their  isolated  position  on 
the  S.  hills,  were  developing  that  marked  national 
character  which  has  distinguished  them  from  other 
nations,  the  Isr.  were  constantly  coming  in  contact 
with  the  Can.  and  other  foreign  tribes.  From 
these  they  derived  not  merely  the  evils  of  a  bad 
religious  influence,  but  also  many  of  the  advantages 
of  a  higher  civilization  and  culture.  Humanly 
speaking  there  were  greater  possibilities  in  the  N. 
than  in  the  S.  Until  almost  the  last  page  of  their 
history,  from  Elijah  downwards,  all  the  great 
prophets  came  from  the  North,  or,  like  Amos, 
carried  on  their  work  there.  If  in  the  more  refined 
worship  of  Solomon's  temple  was  the  germ  of  the 
stately  ritual  of  post-exilic  Judaism,  we  must  con- 
fess that  it  was  in  the  teaching  of  Northern  pro- 
phets, such  as  Elijah  and  Hosea,  that  we  can  trace 
the  main  growth  of  those  spiritual  truths  which 
became  the  precious  heritage  of  the  Jews,  and 
through  them  of  the  Christian  world. 

Literature.— Apart  from  the  historical  books  of  OT  and  the 
works  of  the  prophets  Amos  and  Hosea,  the  most  important 
sources  of  information  are  the  monumental  remains,  esp.  those  of 
Assyria.  Collections  of  these  are  contained  in /iV,  Schrader.COT". 
The  history  has  been  thoroujfhlv  treated  in  Ewald's  ///  (Tr. 
I8S.3-I880),  and  those  of  Wellliausen,  Kittel,  and  Reuss.  On 
archajolojfical  questions,  Nowack's  J{eb.  Arch.  1894,  is  by  far 
the  best.  The  '  Books  of  Kings '  in  the  Speaker's  Commentary, 
though  from  a  critical  point  of  view  behind  the  time,  still  con- 
tains much  useful  information.  A  Uigtory  of  the  Hebrew 
People  by  Professor  Kent  is  an  excellent  book,  and  quite  up  to 
date.  The  second  volume  appeared  after  this  article  was 
written.  1<\  H.  WoODS. 

ISRAELITE  (Jn  1^^).— See  Nathanael. 

ISSACHAR  (iDE-c",  pointed  by  the  Massoretes 
nrc'^:  *  Yis.sa,kar,  the  second  v  being  ignored,  but 
tlie  true  pointing  should  probably  be  isy  v;. ;  LXX 
Swete'I<j-(raxci/)(butTisch.  Icr<7dxa/()),and  soNT.Treg. 
WH  ;  'laaxap  TR). — 1.  The  ninth  son  of  Jacob  and 
the  fifth  of  Leah,  Gn  SO^*  35-^  etc.  The  meaning  of 
the  name  is  uncertain.  Probably  it  means  '  there 
is  a  reward'  (cf.  Jer  Sl^^,  2  Ch  15");  if  Well- 
hausen's  suggestion  (Text  der  Biirh.  Sam.  95),  that 
the  name  sliould  be  interpreted  as  "ipjy  r'x,  is 
correct,  it  will  probably  mean  '  hired  lalx)urer,' 
though  it  might  also  be  translated  '  man  of  re- 
ward,' whatever  the  precise  sense  of  that  might 
be.  In  favour  of  the  view  that  it  means  'hired 
labourer '  is  the  character  given  to  the  tribe  in  the 
Blessing  of  Jacob  (Gn  49"-").  Kuenen  [ThT  v. 
292  f.)  has  inferred  from  this  passage  that  it  is  to  its 
subject  condition  that  the  tribe  owes  its  name. 
Ball  [SHOT  Genesis,  on  Gn  30'»)  thinks  it  may  mean 
'  Sokar's  man,'  Sokar  or  Seker  being  an  f^gyjitian 
god,  but  perhaps  is  a  designation  of  the  tribal 
totem,  meaning  '  The  Red '  and  referring  to  the  ass 
•  Ben-Napbtali  (Baer,  Gen.  p.  84)  }>oints  ipr  y"!. 


(cf.  Gn  49'*).  In  Genesis  a  double  explanation  of  the 
name  is  given,  J  accounts  for  it  by  the  fact  that 
Leah  hired  Jacob  from  Rachel  with  the  mandrakes 
found  by  Reuben  (Gn  30'*).  E  interprets  it  as  a 
reward  conferred  by  God  on  Leah,  because  she 
had  given  Zilpah  to  Jacob  (v.''*). 

Our  knowledjje  of  the  tribe  is  verj'  meagre.  Its 
territory  in  Palestine  is  of  uncertain  extent,  for 
the  delimitation  of  its  boundaries  in  Jos  19'^'-'*  is 
from  P  (cf.  Dillm.  ad  loc,  and  Moore  on  Jg  5^'). 
It  lay  S.  of  Zebulun  and  Naplitali,  and  rf.  of 
Manasseh.  On  the  E.  it  was  bounded  by  the 
Jordan.  Whether  it  ever  reached  the  sea  is  un- 
certain (.see  Dt  33"*- '").  I'robably  it  remained  an 
inland  tribe.  Its  lot  included  nominally  the  very 
fertile  plain  of  Esdraelon,  but  this  was  for  the 
most  part  in  the  possession  of  the  Canaanites. 
Robinson  says :  '  We  were  greatly  struck  with  the 
richness  and  productiveness  of  the  splendid  plains, 
especially  of  Lower  Galilee,  including  that  of 
Esdraelon.  .  .  .  Zebulun  and  Issachar  had  the 
cream  of  Palestine'  (BRP-  iii.  160).  Since  the 
tribe  is  not  mentioned  in  Jg  1,  we  do  not  know 
anything  of  the  circumstances  of  its  settlement  in 
Palestine.  Apparently  both  Deborah  and  Barak 
belonged  to  it,  and  in  Deborah's  Song  ( Jg  5^')  it  is 
mentioned  as  having  taken  part  in  the  battle 
against  Sisera.  One  of  the  judges,  Tola,  is  said 
to  have  belonged  to  it  (Jg  10'-  -,  on  the  text  of 
which  see  Moore's  note).  Baasha,  who  conspired 
against,  slew,  and  succeeded  Nadab  the  son  of 
Jeroboam  I.,  also  sprang  from  this  tribe  (1  K  15^). 
In  the  Blessing  of  Jacob  (Gn  49'*-'')  the  tribe  is 
taunted  with  its  indolent  preference  of  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  its  fruitful  land  to  independence. 
The  reference  would  be  to  a  later  period  than  the 
conflict  with  Sisera,  in  which  it  had  taken  a  dis- 
tinguished part.  No  reproach  is  uttered  in  the 
Blessing  of  Moses  (Dt  SS"*- '").  The  latter  passage 
is  obscure  (see  Driver's  note),  but  it  apparently  re- 
fers to  the  possession  by  Zebulun  and  Issacliar  of 
sanctuaries  to  which  non- Israelites  ('the  peoples') 
resorted,  and  to  material  advantages  which  these 
tribes  thus  secured.  'The  peoi)les'  (v.'*')  would 
probably  be  Phoenicians,  on  account  of  the  refer- 
ence to  '  the  abundance  of  the  seas.' 

According  to  P  the  numbers  of  this  trilje  at  the 
first  census  amounted  to  54,400  (Nu  l'-^),  at  the 
second  to  64,300  (26"^) ;  while  the  Chronicler  gives 
the  number  in  the  time  of  David  as  145,600.  Un- 
fortunately we  can  attach  no  weight  to  any  of 
these  figures. 

2.  Mentioned  in  the  Chronicler's  list  of  Korahite 
doorkeepers  as  the  seventh  son  of  Obed  -  edom 
(1  Ch  26^).  A.  S.  Peake. 

ISSHIAH  (.T->^"). — 1.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  tribe 
of  Issachar,  I'Ch  7^  (AV  Ishiah).  2.  A  Korahite 
who  joined  David  at  Ziklag,  1  Ch  12«  (AV  Jesiah). 

3.  The  son  of  Uzziel,  1  Cii  23-*"  (AV  Jesiah),  242». 

4.  A  Levite,  1  Ch  24-^i.    See  Genealogy. 

ISSHIJAH  (n-i:).— One  of  those  who  had  married 
a  foreign  wife,  Ezr  10=*'  ( AV  Ishijah),  called  in  1  Es 
9^^  Aseas. 

ISSUE.— See  Medicine. 

ISTALCURUS  (A  'lo-rdX^cou/wj,  B  'I(jTa'«caX)roj) 
1  Es  8*. — '  Uthi  the  son  of  Istalcurus '  here  stands 
for  '  Uthai  and  Zabbud '  in  Ezr  8"  (A  »:ai  Zafloi53,  B 
om.).  The  name  is  apparently  a  corruption  of  the 
form  in  the  I^^Cre  n?3n  ('and  Zaccur').  See 
ZAimrn. 

ITALA  VERSION.— See  Versions. 

ITALIAN  BAND.— See  Augustus'  Band. 
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ITALY  ("iToX/a),  the  geog.  term  for  the  country 
containing  the  headquarters  of  the  Rom.  empire, 
was  originally  applied  only  to  the  S.  part  of  the 
peninsula  round  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum.  It  M-as 
afterwards  extended  to  include  all  the  country  to 
the  foot  of  the  Alps.  Jews  first  attained  prominence 
in  Italy  after  the  triumph  of  Pompey,  B.C.  62,  and, 
under  the  protection  of  Julius  Civsar,  they  rapidly 
increased  m  numbers.  They  seem  to  have  char- 
acteristically appropriated  a  quarter  of  the  capital, 
and  spread  to  other  cities.  Horace  (Sat.  I.  ix.  69, 
'  vin'  tu  curtis  Judaeis  oppedere ')  and  Juvenal  (Sat. 
iii.  296  and  xiv.  96,  '  Judaicum  ediscunt  jus ')  speak 
of  them  as  a  constant  element  in  the  population. 
In  A.D.  50  an  imperial  edict  of  ClaudiiLS  banished 
the  Jews  from  Home,  possibly  owing  to  riots  be- 
tween the  latter  and  the  Christians  (Suet.  Claud. 
XXV. )  as  to  the  claims  of  Christ  to  be  the  Messiah. 
AquUa  and  PrisciUa  are  mentioned  among  the  exiles 
(Ac  18*)  from  I.,  which  is  apparently  used  as  almost 
s\Tionymou3  with  Rome.  See,  further,  Schurer, 
6JF  II.  ii.  232  ff.,  and  the  Literature  cited  there. 

Cornelius,  the  first  Gentile  convert  to  Christi- 
anity, is  described  as  a  member  of  the  Italian  band 
or  cohort  (Ac  10'),  i.e.  the  regiment  recruited  in  I., 
and  consisting  of  native  Italians,  as  distinguished 
from  troops  levied  in  the  provinces.  See  AuG  CSTUS' 
Band. 

I.  is  again  mentioned  as  the  destination  of  St. 
Paul  (Ac  27^)  when  he  appealed  to  Csesax.  The 
ship  on  which  the  prisoners  were  embarked  was 
on  its  way  back  to  Adramyttium  in  Mysia,  and 
would  call  at  several  ports  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  at 
one  of  which  the  centurion  intended  to  transfer 
his  charges  to  a  vessel  bound  for  Rome.  Tlus 
shows  the  existence  of  a  considerable  trade  be- 
tween that  city  and  the  Mediter.  ports.  The  ex- 
pression in  He  13"-^  '  they  of  I.  (oi  dro  t^s  IraXt'aj) 
salute  you,'  is  of  too  uncertain  meaning  to  decide 
anything  as  to  either  the  destination  or  the  place 
of  composition  of  this  Epistle. 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  I.  in  early 
times,  probably  on  the  return  of  the  Roman  Jews 
who  are  called  '  strangers  from  Rome '  (Ac  2'**)  to 
their  native  country  after  the  Feast  of  Pentecost. 
The  Ep.  to  the  Romans,  written  about  A.D.  58, 
points  to  the  existence  of  a  numerous  body  of 
Christians  in  that  city  who  were  partly  Jews  and 
partly  Gentiles  (Ro  l^^).  C.  H.  PJrichakd. 

ITERATE.— Sir  41='  '  Of  iterating  and  speaking 
again,  that  which  thou  hast  heard'  (axo  Sevrep- 
wtrews,  RV  '  Of  repeating ").  Cf.  Knox,  Works, 
iii.  56,  '  I  knaw  ye  will  say,  it  [the  Mass]  is  none 
uther  sacrifice,  but  the  self  same,  save  that  it  is 
iteratit  and  renewit ' ;  Boyle,  Works,  iv.  552, 
'  Having  wiped  and  cleansed  away  the  spot,  I 
iterated  the  experiment.'  The  mod.  '  reiterate ' 
is  scarcely  equivalent.  J.  Hastixgs. 

ITHAI  (?><). — A  Benjamite,  one  of  David's 
heroes,  1  Ch  IP^.  In  the  parallel  passage  2  S  23"^, 
the  name  is  '9K  Ittai  (wh.  see). 

ITHAMAS  (-cnx  '  island  of  palms'  (?)•)  is  knoAvn 
to  us  only  from  P  and  the  Chronicler.  According 
to  these  -svriters  I.  was  the  voungest  son  of  Aaron 
by  Elisheba  (Ex  6^,  Xu  3"^  26*',  1  Ch  6^  24').  To- 
gether with  his  three  brothers,  and  Aaron  their 
father,  he  was  consecrated  to  the  priesthood 
(Ex  28^),  but  the  two  elder  brothers  Xadab  and 
Abihu  were  slain  for  oftering  strange  fire  (Lv  10 ; 
cf.  Nu  3^  '26'^,  1  Ch  24-). 

During  the  wilderness  wanderings  the  taber- 
nacle and  its  equipment,  together  with  the  Ger- 
shonites  and  Merarites,  were  under  the  supreme 

•See  Hommel,  Ane.  Heb.  Trad.  116;  Gray,  Hd>.  Proper 
Kame«,  246  n. 


direction  of  Ithamar  (Ex  38*',  Nu  4»- »  7*).  In  the 
reign  of  David  the  families  of  Eleazar  and  I.  are 
said  to  have  been  divided  into  courses  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  to  one  (cf.  I  Ch  24'-  *).  The  compiler 
of  the  books  of  Chronicles  represent«  the  nigh 
priesthood  as  descending  in  unoroken  succession 
until  the  captivity  in  the  family  of  EUeazar  (1  Ch 
6*"^*).  But  in  the  earlier  historical  books  we  find 
the  ark  under  the  charge  of  Eli  and  his  descend- 
ants, and  a  comparison  of  I  Ch  24',  1  S  22*,  14* 
would  suggest  that  Eli  belonged  to  the  house  of  I. 
Josephus  expressly  states  that  this  was  the  case 
{Ant.  VIII.  i.  3).  See  High  Priest  under  Priests 
and  Levites.  W.  C.  Allen. 

ITHIEL  (V'Tx,  prob.  'with  me  is  God'). — 1.  A 
Benjamite  (Neh  11").  See  Genealogy.  2.  One 
of  two  persons  to  whom  Agur  addressed  his 
oracular  savings,  the  other  being  Ucal  (Pr  30^). 
Neither  LS!X  nor  Vulg.  recognizes  a  proper  name 
here,  and  most  modem  commentators  point  differ- 
ently, "Jrw  Vk  'ri'x^  ^K  'n'K^  instead  of  ^k'O'k^  ^K'n'jc^ 
■jjxi,*  and  tr.  'I  have  wearied  myself,  O  God,  1 
have  wearied  myself,  O  God,  and  am  consumed.' 
So  RVm.  H.  A.  White. 

ITHLAH  (T^o:,  B  -ZeCKoLdi,  A  'leflXd,  AV  Jethlah). 
— A  toAvn  of  DJEin,  near  Aijalon,  Jos  19^.  The  site 
is  unknown. 

ITHMAH  (.-rrn).— A  Moabite,  one  of  Da\id'8 
heroes,  1  Ch  11*5. 

ITHNAN  (|;p:).— A  city  in  the  Negeb  of  Judah 
(Jos  15®)  whose  site  is  uncertain.  It  is  preceded 
by  Hazor  and  followed  by  Ziph.  In  the  B  text  of 
the  LXX  it  is  combined  with  the  former  of  these 
names,  'Aaofnuvaiv,  and  in  A  with  the  latter  'Idpa^up, 
although  Luc.  has  'Idrdv,  Zei<p. 

ITHRA  (rp:  *  abundance' (?),  'Io06p).  —  The 
father  of  Amasa,  and  husband  of  Abigail,  David's 
sister.  He  is  described  as  an  Israelite  (2  S  17^),  but 
the  Chronicler  undoubtedly  has  the  better  reading, 
'Jether  the  Ishmaelite'  (1  Ch  2"  '"rx^PT*?  n}: ;  B  'Io«6p, 
A  'Udep),  which  is  also  given  by  A  at  2  S  17.  See 
Jetheb. 

ITHRAN  (n-').— 1.  Eponvm  of  a  Horite  clan. 
On  36-^,  1  Ch  i*^.  2.  An  Aiherite  chief,  1  Ch  7*, 
possibly  identical  with  Jether  of  the  following 
verse.    See  Genealogy. 

ITHREAM  (cyip!  2  S  3' ;  B  'le^tpod/x,  A  EUOepadfi; 
1  Ch  3'  'lOapdft,  A'ledpdpi,  Jethraam),  the  sixth  son  of 
David  by  Eglah  (wh.  see),  bom  to  him  at  Hebron. 

ITHRITE,  THE  Ct.^?  ;  B  6  XWeipaio^,  6  'E^^o-oTw, 
6  'KdripeL  [X  6  'Idiipei],  'lodjjpeL ;  A  'E^paibs,  TeOpi-np, 
'leOepi),  a  gentUic  adjecrive  applied  to  the  descend- 
ants of  a  family  of  Kiriath-jearim  (1  Ch  2^), 
amongst  whom  were  two  of  David's  guard  (2  S 
23»,  1  Ch  11*  Ira  and  Gareb).  Possibly,  however, 
the  text  of  2  S  23  and  1  Ch  11  should  be  pointed 
-ipm= '  the  Jattirite '  (so  Thenius,  Klostermann, 
Budde),  i.e.  an  inhabitant  of  Jattir  (mentioned  in 
1  S  SOr^  as  one  of  David's  haunts)  in  the  Mil-country 
of  Judah  (Jos  15«  21").    The  Peshitta  (2  S  23»», 

lChll«W*)  reads  ^Aj  ,_1D5  {  =  of  Jattir),  cf.  its 

rendering  2  S  20^*.  J.  F.  Stennixg. 

ITS 'Its'  does  not  occur  in  AV  of  1611.     But 

in  Lv  25'  '  it '  was  used  where  we  should  now  use 
'  its '  ( '  That  which  groweth  of  it  owne  accord  of 
thy  harvest,  thou  shalt  not  reape '),  and  in  1660 
this  was  changed  into  '  its,'  and  is  so  printed  in  all 
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modern  editions.  That  is  the  only  place  in  whicii 
even  in  modern  edd.  the  word  is  found. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  about  1611  'its'  had 
begun  to  struggle  for  recognition.  But  it  is  not 
once  used  by  Spenser  ;  and  although  it  is  found 
nine  times  in  Shakespeare's  First  Folio  (five  of 
these  in  Winter's  Tale),  it  is  suspected  that  they 
were  all  introduced  after  his  death.  IJacon  has  it 
very  rarely  ;  Milton  three  times  in  his  poetry 
{PL  i.  254,  iv.  813;  Ode  on  Natimtt/,  10(5)  and 
twice  in  his  prose.  By  the  time  of  Milton's  death 
the  word  was  established  in  the  language. 

The  third  pers.  pron.  in  Anglo-Saxon  was — 

Mas.  Fem.  Neut. 

"  Nom.  he  heo  hit 

Gen.  Aw  hire  his 

The  mas.  forms  are  still  in  use ;  the  fem.  were 
both  changed  early  ;  the  nom.  of  the  neut.  lost  its 
h,  but  retained  his  as  the  regular  form  for  the 
gen.  [i.e.  possessive)  up  to  the  time  we  have  spoken 
of.  Consequently  in  AV  his  is  the  usual  poss. 
case  of  'it'  as  well  as  of  'he.'  Thus  Gn  S^o  'it 
shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his 
heel '  (Tind.  '  And  tliat  seed  shall  tread  the  on 
the  lieed,  and  thou  shalt  tread  hit  on  the  hele ') ; 
Lv  23^'  '  everything  ui)on  his  day  '  ;  Nu  20*  '  speak 
ye  unto  the  rock,  and  it  shall  give  forth  his 
water  ' ;  Pr  23^^  '  Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine 
when  it  is  red,  when  it  givetli  his  colour  in  the 
cup,  when  it  moveth  itself  (1611  it  selfe)  aright' ; 
2  Es  4'"  '  the  sea  also  hath  his  place  to  bear  his 
floods '  ;  Wis  IQ'"*"  '  The  fire  had  power  in  the 
water,  forgetting  his  own  virtue ;  and  the  water 
f orgat  his  own  quenching  nature. ' 

But  when  the  poss.  of  both  genders  was  the 
same  there  was  .always  the  risk  of  some  confusion. 
Examples  that  need  attention  are,  Lv  P^  'And 
the  priest  shall  bring  it  unto  the  altar,  and  Avring 
oft'  his  (RV  '  its ')  head,  and  burn  it  on  the  altar  ' ; 
1  S  6"  '  if  it  goeth  up  by  the  way  of  his  own  coast 
to  Bethshemesh '  (ItV  '  its  own  border ')  ;  2  S  6'^ 
'  And  they  brought  in  the  ark  of  the  LORD,  and 
set  it  in  his  place '  (RV  '  its ') ;  Un  ?»  '  I  beheld 
till  the  thrones  were  cast  down,  and  the  Ancient 
of  days  did  sit,  whose  garment  was  white  as 
snow,  and  the  hair  of  his  head  like  the  pure  wool  : 
his  (mas. )  throne  was  like  the  fiery  flame,  and  his 
(neut.)  wheels  (RV  '  the  wheels  thereof)  as  burn- 
ing fire  ')  ;  Mt  6^*^  '  But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  his  righteousness '  {i.e.  '  God's  right- 
eousness ;  but  Tina,  has  '  the  kyngdome  of  heven 
and  the  rightwisnes  therof,'  and  he  is  followed 
by  Gov.,  Gran.,  and  Gen.  ;  Rhem.  'the  justice  of 
him '  ;  Bish.  as  AV,  which  is  practically  the  tr" 
of  Wye.  'sake  ye  first  the  kyngdom  of  god  and 
his  rightfulnesse '  ;  RV  '  But  seek  ye  first  his 
kingdom,  and  his  righteousness,'  omitting  roO 
<9eoC  with  edd.);  1  Co  15^  'But  God  giveth  it  a 
body  as  it  hath  pleased  him,  and  to  every  seed  his 
own  body '  (RV  '  a  body  of  its  own '). 

Various  methods  were  adopted  to  avoid  con- 
fu-sion  between  'his'  mas.  and  neut.  (1)  Tlie  use 
of  'it'  for  the  poss.  is  regarded  as  a  dialectic 
peculiarity,  belonging  to  the  North  -  Western 
counties.  Its  single  occurrence  in  AV  (Lv  25^) 
comes  from  the  Geneva  version.*  Its  presence 
in  Shaks.  is  sometimes  due  to  imitation  of  the 
language  of  childhood  ;  thus  King  John  II.  i.  160 — 

'  Go  to  it  grandani,  child  : 
Give  pnindam  king-doni,  and  it  (;randain  will 
Give  It  a  plum,  a  cherry,  and  a  Tifc'.' 

But  this  is  not  always  the  case  ;  and  examples 
*  The  LXX  is  t»  xt/rifjucToc.  anx/3«/»eyT(«,  In  Ac  1210  the  same 
Or.  word  {r\Tii  etirc/iMLTri  ii\it'ixir,  [edd.  i:yoiyn]  ulriif)  is  tr<i  in  AV 
'  the  iron  gate  .  .  .  which  oi)i'ned  to  Iheni  of  his  own  accord.' 
In  Luther's  Bible  Lv  255  is  »'■''  '■'"■'  -■  ""'r  ;  Ac  1210  von  ihr 
gelhst.    The  Gen.  NT  has  in  Ac  :  "pened  to  them  by 

it  owne  accorde.' 


may  be  quoted  from  other  authors,  as  Judgement 
of  Synode  of  Dort  (1G19),  p.  9,  'Election  ...  is 
to  bee  propounded  with  the  spirit  of  discretion, 
religiously,  and  holily,  in  it  place  and  time.' 
Indeed  the  often  occurring  'it  self  in  AV  1611, 
is  an  example  just  as  good  as  'it  own':  cf.  Bp. 
Hall,  Works,  ii.  79  ('Contemplations,'  bk.  iii.), 
'  Why  may  wee  not  distinguish  of  lire,  as  it  is  it 
selfe,  a  bodily  creature,  and  as  it  is  an  instrument 
of  God's  justice,  so  working,  not  by  any  materiaJl 
vertue,  or  power  of  it  owne,  but  by  a  certain 
height  of  Bupernaturall  efticacie,  to  which  it  is 
exalted  by  the  omnipotence  of  that  supreme  and 
righteous  Judge  ? '  (2)  Occasionally  the  was  used 
for  '  his,'  as  in  Robynson's  tr"  of  More's  Utopia 
(Lumby's  ed.  p.  101),  'They  marveile  also  that 
golde,  wliych  of  the  owne  nature  is  a  tiling  so  un- 
profytable,  is  nowe  amonge  all  people  in  so  hyghe 
estimation.'  (3)  Sometimes  the  noun  was  per- 
sonified and  the  fem.  luer  then  used.  This  is 
Milton's  favourite  device,  as  in  Hymn  on  Nativity, 
140— 

'  And  Hell  it  self  will  pass  away, 
And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering  day.' 

Cf.  Tindale's  tr°  of  Nu  49- '»  '  And  they  shall  take 
a  cloth  of  lacyncte  and  cover  the  candelsticke  of 
light  and  hir  lampes  and  hir  snofters  and  fyre 
pannes  and  all  hir  oyle  vessels  which  they  occupye 
aboute  it,  and  shall  put  apon  her  and  on  all  hir 
instrumentes,  a  coverynge  of  taxus  skynnes,  and 
put  it  apon  staves.'  So  in  AV,  Jon  1^*  'the  sea 
ceased  from  her  raging '  ;  Rev  22-  '  the  tree  of 
life,  which  .  .  .  yielded  her  fruit  every  month.' 
(4)  Occasionally  'of  it '  was  adopted,  as  Dn  7' 
'  it  had  three  ribs  in  the  mouth  of  it,  between  the 
teeth  of  it.'  (5)  Very  often  the  phra.se  was  slightly 
turned,  and  'thereof  used,  as  by  Fuller,  FisgcOi 
Sight,  p.  40,  'Twice  was  it  [Solomon's  Temple] 
pillaged  by  foreign  foes,  and  four  times  by  lier 
own  friends  before  the  final  destruction  thereof.' 
But  '  the  most  curious  thing  of  all  in  the  history 
of  the  word  "its"  is  the  extent  to  which,  before 
its  recognition  as  a  word  adiuissil)le  in  serious 
composition,  even  the  occasion  for  its  employment 
was  avoided  or  eluded.  This  is  very  remarkable 
in  Shakespeare.  The  very  conception  which  we 
express  by  "  its  "  probably  does  not  occur  once  in 
his  works  for  ten  times  that  it  is  to  be  found  in 
any  modern  writer.  So  that  we  may  say  the 
invention,  or  adoption,  of  this  form  lias  changed 
not  only  our  English  style,  but  even  our  manner 
of  thinking.' — Craik,  Eng.  of  Shales,  p.  103. 

J.  Hastings. 
ITTAI  ('BN,  perh.  'companionable'). — 1.  A  native 
of  Gath,  whence  he  was  banished  ("r)  (2  S  15^*)  with 
600  followers,  who  with  their  families  (v.--)  joined 
David  not  long  (v.^**)  before  the  revolt  of  Absalom. 
('After  him,'  etc.,  in  v.^*  refers  to  Ittai,  whose 
name  has  probably  dropped  out.  So  Wellhausen  in 
Driver,  Heb.  Text  of  Sam.  ad  loc).  Ewald,  follow- 
ing Jos.  {Ant.  VII.  ix.  2),  identifies  tliis  band  with 
the  600  whom  David  commanded  when  an  outlaw 
(1  S  23'^  2513  272  30»),  and  these,  again,  Avith  the 
gibborim  (mighty  men),  reading,  after  Thenius,  in 
v.i*  gibborim  for  Gittim.  The  LXX  and  Vulg. 
are  cited  as  supporting  this  emendation  ;  but  the 
LXX  here  is  at  once  conflated  and  defective.  The 
genuine  LXX  (ace.  to  Wellhausen)  and  the  Vulg. 
interpolation  are  merely  explanatory  of  'Cherethites 
— Gittites.'  The  gibborim  of  2  S  lO"  included  the 
Cherethites,  etc. ;  see  also  2  S  23**.  David's  original 
followers  were  Hebrews  (1  S  22'-),  but  Ittai's  600 
were  Philistines  (2  S  lo'«  '  from  Gath,'  «>  '  thy 
brethren ') ;  on  the  other  hand  they  were  different 
from  the  Cheretliites,  etc.,  whose  captain  was 
Benaiah.  It  may  be  added  that  the  phrase  '  the 
Gittith  '  (titles  of  Ps  8.  81.  84)  is  rendered  by  Hit- 
zig  and  Delitzsch  '  a  march  of  the  Gittite  guard.' 
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The  scene  in  which  we  first  meet  Ittai  (2  S  lo**""*) 
almost  surpasses  the  parting  of  Naomi  and  her 
daughters-in-law  as  a  portrayal  of  noble  unselfish- 
ness, and  of  intense  personal  devotion.  David, 
never  so  kingly  as  when  in  affliction,  urges  Ittai, 
as  a  stranger  {*i?j),  to  retire  from  a  desperate 
cause,  bids  him  either  engage  in  the  service  of  the 
new  king,  or  return  home  to  Gath,  and  dismisses 
him  with  a  gracious  benediction.  Ittai  in  reply, 
swearing  by  the  God  of  Israel,  affirms  an  undying 
loyalty.  In  the  battle  with  Absalom,  Ittai  was 
one  of  Davids  three  generals  (2  S  18** •• ").  It  is 
possible  that  he  fell  in  the  engagement,  as  we  hear 
of  him  no  more.  Jerome  {Qu.  Heb.  on  1  Ch  20*) 
cites  a  tradition  that  it  was  not  David  but  Ittai 
that  took  the  crown  off  the  head  of  the  Ammonite 
idol  Milcom,  it  being  forbidden  to  a  Hebrew  to 
take,  with  his  own  hands,  gold  or  silver  from  an 
idol.  2.  2  S  23»  (1  Ch  11«  Ithai  'hk)  one  of  Da^-id's 
heroes.  N.  J.  D.  White. 

ITUIt£A  is  the  EV  translation  of  the  first  term 
in  St.  Luke's  description  of  Philip's  tetrarchy  (tttj 
'iToi'potas  KoX  Tpaxi^indoi  X'^P<**>  Lk  3^,  AV  '  Itursea 
and  the  region  of  Trachonitis ').  But  Ramsay  has 
shown  {Exprmtor,  1894,  ix.  pp.  51  ff.,  143  ff.,  288  ff.) 
that  the  word  is  not  used  as  a  noun  by  any  writer 
before  Eusebius  in  the  4th  cent,  after  Christ,  and 
doubtfully  even  by  him  (so  not  even  in  Jos.  Ant. 
XUI.  xi.  3,  where  Niese  reads  'Irovpaioin ;  nor  in 
Appian,  Civ.  v.  7 :  read  r^r  'Itoi'/ku'wi").  Strabo 
calls  it  TT/F  iTovpaiwf  dpeir^p  (XVL  ii.  16),  and  t4 
'Xpd3(DP  fUpfti  Kol  tQv  'iTovpaUjp  (XVI.  iL  20),  and 
Die  Cassius,  ■riji'  tQp  iTovpalur  tQ>¥  'AfxiSwr  (lix.  12). 
Epiphanius  {adv.  Hceres.  xix.  1)  uses  the  adjective 
dx6  rijt  Xa,SoTir^  X'^P***  '"^  'Trovpaias,  and  Ramsay 
{op.  cit.  289  n.  2)  argues  for  the  adjectival  mean- 
ing of  'iToi'potot  even  in  Euseb.  {Onom.  ed.  Lag. 
2^,  298),  and  more  doubtfully  in  Jerome's  trans- 
lation. Elsewhere,  in  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
it  is  the  name  of  the  people  which  is  given, 
'Iroi-potoc,  Iturcei,  Ityrei,  etc.  'There  remains, 
then,  no  single  passage  in  ancient  literature  to 
justify  the  noun  which  has  been  forced  on  Luke ' 
(Ramsay,  289),  which  noun,  further,  would  render 
the  sentence  '  degenerate  Greek,'  '  in  utter  dis- 
regard of  the  rules  of  Greek  expression  as  observed 
by  the  older  classical  authors'  (ih.  144). 

The  Ituraeans  were  well  known  to  the  Romans 
as  a  race  of  hardy  archers,  and  they  frequently 
appear  in  the  pages  of  Latin  writers.  They 
fought  with  Caesar  in  the  African  war  {BeU. 
Afrk.  2i3),  and  formed  a  bodyguard  for  Mark 
.^tony  when  he  was  triumvir,  rattling  with  their 
arms  through  the  forum  to  the  indignation  of 
Cicero  (Philipp.  ii.  19,  112,  xiii.  18).  Virgil  sings 
them,  '  Iturjeos  taxi  torquentur  in  arcus'  {Georg. 
ii.  448),  and  Lucan,  'Ituraeis  cursns  fuit  inde 
sagittis'  {Pharsal.  vii.  230),  'tunc  et  Ituraei  Med- 
ique  Arabesque  soluto  arcu  turba  minax '  (ib.  vii. 
514).  In  A.D.  110  there  was  a  'cohors  I  Augusta 
Iturieorum  sagittariorum '  (CIL  t.  iii.  868).  About 
A.D.  255  we  have  the  statement  'habes  sagittarios 
Ityrfeos  trecentos '  (Yopiscus,  Vita  Aureliani,  c.  11), 
and  in  his  Gazetteer  of  the  geographical  terms  of 
the  Latin  poets,  Vibius  Sequester  {c.  A.D.  500) 
names  them  as  '  Ithyrei,  vel  Itharei,  Syrii  usu 
sagittae  periti '  (ed.  Hesselii,  155). 

The  quotations  given  above  from  Strabo,  Appian, 
and  Lucan  *  call  them  or  associate  them  with 
both  Arabs  and  Sjrians ;  and,  as  Schiirer  points 
out  {HJP  I.  ii.  App.  I.  'History  of  Chalcis, 
Ituraea,  and  AbUene,"  326),  the  proper  names  of 
Itunean  soldiers,  mentioned  in  Latin  inscriptions, 
are  Svrian  (cf.  MUnter,  de  Rebus  Iturceorum,  1824, 
8-10,*40ff.  ;   CIL  t.  iii.  n.  4371;   C.   /.   PJienan, 

•  Cf.  Arrian,  Al.  An.  18 :  «'  s^>«<  T-aftnu  «  tm  'Stfim'^im  lau 


ed.  Brambach,  1233  f.).  This  agrees  with  the 
position  assigned  to  them  on  and  about  the  skirts 
of  the  Lebanons;  and  considering  the  incessant 
drift  upon  these  parts  of  nomad  Arabs  from  the 
neighbouring  deserts,  we  ought  probably  to  see 
in  the  Iturseans  the  descendants  of  Jetar  (i©;) 
mentioned  in  Gn  25^  and  I  Ch  1"  as  among  the 
sons  of  Ishmael,  i.e.  as  Arabian  desert  tribes. 
Enpolemns  (c.  B.C.  15<)),  quoted  by  Eusebius  [Prctp. 
Evang.  ix.  30),  mentions  Ituraeans  along  with 
Ammonites,  Moabites,  Nabatseans,  etc.,  as  among 
the  objects  of  David's  campaigns  E.  of  the 
Jordan. 

Because  of  this  semi -nomadic  state  and  this 
gradual  drift  from  the  desert  to  the  fertile  parts 
of  Syria,  the  exact  territory  of  the  Ituraeans  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  define.  Josephus 
places  the  Ituraean  kingdom  in  or  upon  the  N. 
of  GalUee  in  B.C.  105  (Ant.  xm.  xi.  3),  when 
Aristobulus  having  defeated  them  added  a  large 
part  of  their  territory  to  Judaea.  Upon  an  in- 
scription of  about  A.D.  6  {Ephetneris  Epigraphica, 
1881,  537-542)  Q.  .-Emilius  Secundus  relates  that 
being  sent  by  Quirinius  '  adversus  Iturseos  in 
Libano  monte  castellum  eorum  cepi.'  Dio  Cassius 
(xlix.  32)  calls  Lysanias,  who  ruled  Lebanon  from 
Damascus  to  the  sea  with  his  capital  at  Chalcis, 
king  of  the  Ituraeans ;  and  the  same  writ«r  (lix. 
12)  and  Tacitus  {Ann.  xii.  23)  call  Soemus,  who 
was  tetrarch  in  Lebanon  (Jos.  Vita,  11),  their 
governor;  while  Strabo  places  them  in  Anti- 
Lebanon  Avith  their  centre  at  Chalcis  in  the  Beka*. 
This  evidence  appears  to  prove  Schiirer  s  conclusion, 
that  Anti-Lebanon  and  the  valley  to  the  east  was 
the  centre  of  the  Ituraeans  just-  before  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era  ;  and  Ramsay's  con- 
tention, that '  the  true  home  of  such  a  race  is  not 
the  long-settled  and  well-governed  land  between 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,'  conflicts  not  only 
with  the  data  of  classical  writei-s,  but  with  the 
constant  proof  of  how  rich  lands  in  Syria  were 
being  overrun  and  occupied  by  nomadic  tribes 
from  the  desert.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  Ituraeans  extended  their  influence  eastwards 
and  south-eastwards  from  Anti-Lebanon.  About 
B.C.  25  Zenodorus  leased  the  domains  of  Lysanias, 
whom  Dio  Cassius  (xlix.  32)  calls  king  of  the 
Ituraeans,  and  Zenodorus'  territory  included  Ulatha, 
Paneas,  and  the  country  round  about.  The 
question  remains,  whether  the  '  Itursean  region ' 
extended  so  far  as  to  include  or  overlap  Trachon- 
itis, the  country  around  the  Trachons,  one  of 
which  is  the  modem  Leja.  Ramsay  maintains 
that,  both  according  to  St.  Luke's  statement  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  did.  But  of  the  latter 
there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  before  Eusebius 
in  the  4th  cent.,  and  in  face  of  such  silence  his 
testimony  about  the  east  of  the  Jordan  in  the 
beginning  of  the  1st  cent,  cannot  be  allowed  to 
prevail.  In  the  absence  of  evidence,  the  following 
facts  are  all  we  have  to  go  by.  Names  have  been 
constantly  in  drift  in  that  part  of  Syria,  and  as 
PhUo  extended  over  all  Philip's  tetrarchy  the  name 
of  its  eastern  portion  Trachonitis  {Legat.  ad  Gaium, 
41)  it  is  possible  that  the  adjective  '  Ituraean '  may 
likeMrise  have  been  sometimes  extended  eastward 
so  as  to  cover  Trachonitis,  especially  as  the  Itur- 
aeans themselves  were  probably  driven  in  that 
direction  after  the  Romans  tooK  their  Lebanon 
territory  from  them.  At  the  same  time,  Strabo, 
writing  after  this  was  accomplished,  still  treats 
of  Itursea  and  Trachonitis  as  distinct.  Whether, 
therefore,  St.  Luke  meant  by  his  phrase  t^  'Itov- 
paiai  Kal  Tpaxw'TiSos  X'^P"-^  '  two  distinct  portions 
of  Philip's  tetrarchy  or  two  equivalent  or  over- 
lapping names  for  it ;  and  whether  on  either  of 
these  interpretations  of  his  words  he  was  correct 
— are  questions  to  which  the  geographical  data  of 
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the  1st  cent,  supply  us  with  no  certain  answer.'* 
Besides  the  literature  quoted  above,  see  the  present 
writer's  HGHL  54iff.,  and  Expositor,  1894,  viii. 
40(j,  ix.  51  tf.,  143  ff.,  231  tt.,  331  f. 

G.  A.  Smith. 

lYORY  (|S'  shrn,  iXetfxkvnvo^). — The  word  shen 
signifies  a  tooth,  and  is  freq.  employed  in  its  orig. 
sense  in  OT  (Ex  21**,  Lv  24**  etc.).  It  is  also  freq. 
used  in  the  sense  of  ivory,  as  being  the  elephant  s 
tooth  (AVm  1  K  10-- ;  see  D^snj^  under  ELEPHANT). 
Once  ivorv  is  .spoken  of  as  'horns  of  teeth,'  nij-ip 
]P  (Ezk  27^').  Ihe  word  horns  alludes  to  the  shape 
of  the  tusk,  but  its  construction  with  teeth  shows 
that  the  Hebrews  understood  what  ivory  really 
was.  The  context  always  makes  it  clear  wlien  shin 
should  be  rendered  ivoi-y. 

In  Ps  45"  ]iff  'V;'.!  i)rol).  refers  to  palaces  or  chambers 
in  them,  inlaid  with  ivory  (cf.  J^'n  'np  Am  3^*,  and  n>3 
jffn  1  K  22"')-  Chambers  with  elaborate  panellings 
of  ivory  and  ebony  exist  in  Damascus  and  other 
cities  of  the  East  to-day.  Tables,  stands,  screens, 
nicture-frames,  pipes,  and  many  other  articles,  in- 
laid with  ivory,  mother-of-i)earl,  silver  and  gold,  are 
found  in  the  liouses  of  well-to-do  people  in  the 
East.  Solomon  imported  large  quantities  of  ivory 
(1  K  1022).  His  throne  was  made  of  it  (1  K  W^-"^). 
It  was  also  used  for  making  or  inlaying  couches 
(Am  6^),  and  the  benches  of  galleys  (Ezk  27"). 

Tlie  Egyp.  and  Assyr.  monuments  allude  to  the 
trade  in  ivory,  and  porters  bearing  tusks  are  figured 
on  them.  Among  the  merchandise  of  Babylon  (Rev 
18^2)  were  vessels  of  ivory.  It  was  probably  brought 
to  Pal.  by  the  caravans  ('travelling  companies') 
of  Dedanim  (Is  21'^),  as  well  as  the  ships  of 
Tarshish  (1  K  lO-'^).  The  '  tower  of  ivory'  (Ca  7'*) 
may  have  been  a  tower  richly  ornamented  Avith 
this  substance,  or  a  figure  to  illustrate  the  white- 
ness of  the  bride's  neck,  as  we  say  'a  snowy  neck,' 
or  'an  alabaster  arm.'  G.  E.  POST. 

lYYAH  (n;j' ;  LXX  variants  are  numerous,  see 
Swete). — According  to  2  K  18*^  (wanting  in  B 
of  LXX),  19'^  (=Is  37^';  the  name  is  wanting  in 
both  MT  and  LXX  of  Is  361^)  a  city  conquered  by 
the  Assyrians,  named  along  with  Sepharvaim  and 
Hena.  It  is  frequently  identified  witli  Avva  (N]i'), 
whence,  according  to  2  K  17-"',  Sargon  (but  see 
Wvaaklar,  Alttest.  Untersuchungen,  100  fi'. )  brought 
colonists  to  Samaria.  Regarding  Avva  no  infor- 
mation is  to  be  gathered  from  the  inscriptions 
(Schrader,  KAT"^  281,  384  [COT-  i.  273,  ii.  8]). 
Hommel  {Expos.  Times,  April,  1898,  p.  330  f.) 
supports  tlie  view  that  Hena  and  Ivvah  (or,  as  he 
prefers,  Avvah)  are  not  places  at  all,  but  the 
names  of  the  two  chief  gods  of  the  three  Syrian 
cities,  Haniath,  Arpad,  and  Sepharvaim.  (For 
the  grounds  of  this  conclusion  and  the  various 
stages  througli  which  he  holds  the  MT  to  have 
passed  before  reaching  its  present  form  in  2  K 
17*"-,  see  the  article  just  cited).  Winckler  (op. 
cit.),  on  the  other  hand,  considers  that  the 
parallelism,  not  to  speak  of  other  reasons,  reqiiires 
m  2  K  18^^  1913  (  =  ig  3713)  q^c  place  name,  which, 
judging  from  the  variety  of  LXX  readings,  has 

*  The  identification  of  the  name  Jetur  or  Itunean  with  the 
modem  .Iedur(i.e.  Gedur)  to  the  S.  of  Damascus,  is  pliilolojjically 
impossible. 


been  ill  preserved,  but  may  have  been  Avvah  or 
Ivvah,  and  must  have  <lesignated  a  city  coming 
witliin  the  sphere  of  vision  of  the  Jews— probably 
situated,  like  Sepharvaim,  in  Syria. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 
lYY  (Klffaos,  hedera). — This  plant  was  sacred  to 
Bacchus.  The  Jews  were  comi>elled,  at  the  time  of 
the  feast  of  this  god,  to  carry  ivy  in  procession  in 
his  honour  (2  Mac  6^).  The  *  corruptible  crown ' 
(1  Co  92*)  of  the  Lsthmian  games  was  sometimes 
made  of  its  leaves,  at  other  times  it  was  a  garland 
of  pine.  The  ivy,  Hedera  Helix,  L.,  grows  wild  in 
Pal.  and  Syria,  and  climbs  up  the  faces  of  the  clifls 
along  the  coast  and  to  the  middle  zone  of  the 
mountain  ranges.  G.  E.  Post. 

lYE-ABARIM  (on^yn  vy  'lyim  of  the  regions 
beyond,'  distinguishing  this  place  from  the  lim  of 
Jos  15-"). — The  station  following  Oboth  mentioned 
in  Nu  21"  SS'"  and  described  (21")  as  'in  the 
Avilderness  which  is  before  Moab  toward  the  sun- 
rising,'  and  more  briefly  (33^)  as  'in  the  border  of 
Moab.'  Nothing  is  known  as  to  its  position 
beyond  these  indications.  The  versions,  though 
affording  no  geographical  information,  are  interest- 
ing in  their  renderings  of  the  first  word  ;  the  LXX 
of  21"  has  XaXyXel  B,  with  a  variant  'Axf^yo-l  in  A, 
and  (perhaps)  F,  and  in  SS'"-'*'  VaL.  The  Syriac 
takes  the  word  as  j:y  'fountain,'  Targ.  Onk.  has 
nua  as  its  equivalent  in  21"  and  33^,  and  in  33-". 
This  word  is  used  for  a  ford  or  passage  in  Targ. 
of  1  S  1323  14^  and  in  Targ.  Jon.  of  Gn  32^2.  See, 
further,  Dillm.  on  Nu  21 1".         A.  T.  Chapmax. 

lYIM  (D'!y  'heaps'  or  'ruins'). — 1.  Short  form  of 
lye-abarim  in  Nu  33^*.  See  lye-abarim  for  render- 
ings of  the  VSS.  2.  Jos  15-'«  (AV  and  RV  incor- 
rectly lim),  a  town  in  Judah,  one  of  the  'uttermost 
cities  toward  the  border  of  Edom.'  The  LXX 
has  BttKWK  B ;  Aveifi  A,  reading  ciy ;  and  Syr. 
reads  1'"?^. 

lYYAR  (TK,  'la'/}).— See  Time. 

IZHAR  {irtr.  '  fresh  oil '  or  '  shining  ').— Son  of 
Kohath  the  son  of  Levi,  Ex  6"*-  -'i,  Nu  S^*  16'  P, 
1  Ch  62- 18. 38  231^- 18 ;  patrou.  Izharites,  Nu  32^,  1  Ch 

2422  2623-  29. 

IZLIAH  (hk'Si:,  AV  Jezliah). — A  Benjamite,  head 
of  a  'father's' house,'  1  Ch  8^8.     See  GENEALOGY. 

IZRAHIAH  (t--!p  'J"  will  arise  or  shine').— A 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  1  Ch  7^  See  Gene- 
alogy. 

IZRAHITES  (n-ji-n).— Gentilic  name  in  1  Ch  278, 
but  should  i^robably  be  read  '"l!'!?,  which  is  jpossibly 
another  form  of  'n-ijn  Zerahites  vv."-  '='.  See 
Genealogy. 

IZRI  ('"!¥?). — Chief  of  one  of  the  Levitical  choirs, 
1  Ch  25",  called  in  v.^  Zeri.    See  Genealogy. 

IZZIAH  (nr  'J"  will  sprinkle'?)  AV  Jeziah.— 
One  of  those  who  h.ad  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr 
1025),  called  in  1  Es  9-"^  leddias.    See  Genealogy. 
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J. — The  symbol  used  by  critics  for  the  Jahwistic 
document.     See  Hexateuch. 

JAAKAN. — See  Beeroth-Bexe-Ja^vkax. 

JAAKOBAH  (.i;fj;:).— A  Simeonite  prince,  1  Ch 
4^.    See  Genealogy. 

JAALA  {nhs:  Neh  7«)  or  JAALAH  (rhr.  Ezr  2»). 
— The  name  of  a  family  of  the  '  sons  of  Solomon's 
servants'  who  returned  to  Palestine  with  Zerub- 
babel.     In  1  Es  5®  Jeeli.     See  Gexelalogy. 

JAAR  (fjT.)- — Usually  in  OT  a  common  nonn, 
meaning  forest  or  wooded  height,  e.g.  Jos  17^', 
Hos  2^*.  Once  only  as  proper  name,  RVm  of 
Ps  132^  '  We  found  it  in  the  field  of  Jaar.'  Here, 
according  to  some  of  the  best  authorities,  it  is  a 
poetical  name  for  Kiriath-jearim,  'forest  town,' 
cf.  Ps  78^-  '  field  of  Zoan.'  The  name  of  this  place 
appears  in  several  forms,  see  Jos  15^-  *,  2  S  6-,  and 
in  1  Ch  13^  an  account  is  given  of  the  bringing  up  of 
the  ark  from  Kiriath-jearim,  where  it  had  lain  for 
twenty  years  after  its  restoration  by  the  Philis- 
tines. Ihe  rendering  of  this  obscure  verse, — con- 
jectured to  be  a  fragment  of  antique  song, — which 
was  first  suggested  by  Kiihnol,and  has  been  adopted 
by  Delitzsch,  Perowne,  and  most  modems,  would 
make  it  run  thus:  'We  heard  of  it  (the  ark)  as 
being  at  Ephrathah,  we  found  it  in  the  field  of 
Jaar  (i.e.  Kiriath-jearim).'  Baethgen,  however, 
understands  the  word  as  an  appellative,  'auf 
waldigem  (Jefilde '  (cf.  LXX  ev  raij  Scwect  toO  dpv/iov, 
and  Jerome  'in  regione  saltus' ;  so  RV  (text)  'in 
the  field  of  the  wood '),  referring  '  it '  to  the  oath  of 
David  quoted  in  vr.*"',  reading  '  published '  (mjKjnn) 
for  '  found '  (miKso),  and  supposing  the  '  wooded 
field '  to  1^  a  poetical  designation  of  the  country  at 
large.  Similarly  Ew.  (so  Targ.),  though  he  ex- 
plains the  '  field  of  the  wood '  of  Lebanon  as  repre- 
senting X.  Palestine.  However,  the  general  drift 
of  the  reference  to  the  ark  can  hardly  be  mistaken. 

W.  T.  Davisox. 

JAARE-OREGIM  (c-:ix  "!j;;  ;  BA  'Apiwpyelfi,  other 
MSS  'Apwpi ;  saltiis  polymitarius),  according  to  2  S 
2P®,  a  Beth-lehemite,  the  father  of  Elhanan,  who 
slew  Goliath  the  Gittite.  It  is,  however,  highly 
probable  that  the  text  is  corrupt,  the  former  part 
of  the  name  being  a  mistake  for  Jaik  (lij:  for  Ty;), 
while  the  latter  half  (c'r]K  ore^'m  =  weavers)  has 
been  accidentally  repeated  from  the  following  line. 
This  view,  which  is  supported  by  the  parallel 
passage  1  Ch  20"  (Kerg  ry;  j?  =  son  of  Jair ;  Kethibh 
•\r;i  \z),  has  been  adopted  by  Thenius,  Wellh., 
Driver,  and  Budde.  Klostermann,  following  the 
reading  of  Lucian  ('EXXavai'  woy  'laoSeiv  viou  tov 
'EXe/Lu),  prefers  to  restore  'the  son  of  Dodai  the 
Beth-lehemite'  {'=:}^u  n'3  'Tn  j?,  cf.  2  S  232^).     The 

rendering  of  the  Peshitta  (|5Q-Cj1  .<=')W>  ;JD) 
probably  points  to  the  same  text  as  the  Hebrew 
(omitting  Jaare),   though  the    Arabic,   which  is 

based  upon  it,  takes  the  second  word  (.<^\V)  — 
doctus)  as  a  proper  name  (Malaph).  Similarly  the 
Targiim  of  Jonathan  hardly  presupposes  a  ditierent 
text,  since  its  rendering  'and  David  the  son  of 
Jesse,  the  weaver  of  the  veils  of  the  house  of  the 
sanctuary,  who  was  of  Bethlehem,  slew  Goliath 
the  Gittite '  (cn'7  r--2T  K=np3  n-z  r^'z^rs  ^rs  'tr  la  ^^  'rcpi 
.iKH'i  n''?a  iT),  Ls  an  obvious  attempt  at  harmonizing 
the  present  text  with  IS  17.     Jerome  seems  to 


have  read  •\T.=saUus,  instead  of  't>i:  (Jaare),  and 
so  far  confirms  the  reading  of  1  Cb  20*.  For  a 
further  discussion  of  the  relation  of  I  Ch  20*  to 
1  S  17  and  to  2  S  21",  see  Samuel  (Books  of),  and 
Elhaxax.  J.  F.  Stexxixg. 

JAARE  SHI  AH  (n.ifj?:,  perhaps  = 'J"  fattens,' 
AV  Jaresisih). — ^A  Benjamite  chief,  1  Ch  S-"^. 

JAASIEL  (Vx-ys:).— The '  ruler '  of  Benjamin,  1  Ch 
27^,  prob.  =  ' J.  the  Mezobaite '  (which  see)  of  11*^. 

JAASU  (^irjz:  Ezr  IG^^  Kethibh)  or  JAASAI  CrX! 
Keri,  so  RVm),  AV  Jaasau. — One  of  those  who 
had  married  foreign  wives  in  the  time  of  Ezra. 
LXX,  regardless  of  the  meaning,  rendered  itai 
iTroiTjffav  ('and  they  did '),  i.e.  ^irj/n  for  's'jt:]. 

JAAZANIAH  (?n;i!K:  2  K  25^,  Ezk  8" ;  n;ziH:  Jer 
35',  Ezk  IP,  '  J "  hears.'  See  also  Jezaxiah.  LXX 
4  K25^,  B  'O^ovias,  A.  Luc.  'U^ovias,  Ezk  8"  IP,  Jer 
423  [Heb.  35^,  B  'lexovias).—i.  A  Juda^an,  styled 
'son  of  the  Maacathite,"  one  of  the  military  com- 
manders who  came  to  Mizpah  to  give  in  their 
allegiance  to  (Jedaliah,  the  governor  of  Judah 
appointed  by  Nebuchadrezzar  (2  K  25^= Jer  4t/ 
Jezaniah).  After  Ishmael,  son  of  Nethaniah, 
had  murdered  Gedaliah,  and  carrietl  captive  the 
Judseans  who  were  left  at  Mizpah,  Jaazaniah, 
though  not  mentioned  by  name,  appears  to  have 
join^  with  the  other  captains  of  the  forces  in 
giving  battle  to  Ishmael  and  recovering  the  captives 
(Jer  4P"^).  Probably  also  he  was  one  of  those  who 
determined,  against  the  ad>4ce  of  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah, to  abandon  the  land  of  Judah,  and  to  lead  the 
remnant  of  the  people  down  into  Egypt  (Jer  42). 

2.  A  chieftain  of  the  clan  of  the  Rechabites, 
whose  fidelity  to  the  commands  of  his  ancestor 
Jonadab  was  tested  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  as  an 
example  to  the  people  of  Judah  (Jer  35'). 

3.  Son  of  Shaphan,  who  appeared  in  Ezekiel's 
vision  as  ringleader  of  seventy  of  the  elders  of 
Israel  in  the  practice  of  secret  idolatry  at  Jerusa- 
lem (Ezk  8"). 

4.  Son  of  Azzur,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  people 
at  Jerusalem,  against  whose  counsels  Ezekiel  was 
commanded  by  J"  to  prophesy  (Ezk  ll^-)- 

C.  F.  BrnxEY. 
JAAZIAH  (?^;i2:).— A  son  of  Merari,  1  Ch  24^27, 
The  text  is  hopelessly  corrupt.  (Cf.  Berth,  and 
Oettli,  ad  loc.  ;  Kittel's  proposed  restoration  of  the 
text  and  note  in  Haupt's  Sacred  Books  of  OT ; 
and  Kautzsch's  AT,  ad  loc.).    See  Gexe.^logy. 

JAAZIEL  ('rxVJi:). — A  Levite  skilled  in  the  use  of 
the  psalter}-,  1  Ch  15*^,  called  in  v.-'"  Aziel.  Kittel 
(see  note,  ad  loc,  in  Haupt's  SBOT)  would  correct 
the  text  in  both  instances  to  '?x'?^  Uzziel. 

JABAL  (•??;,  LXX  A  'Iw)3A,  E  'Iw^-qS,  Luc. 
'Iw/3^X). — Son  of  Lamech  by  Adah,  and  originator  of 
the  nomadic  form  of  life,  Gn  4-**  (J).  See  Konig  in 
Expos.  Times,  May,  1898,  p.  347'.  The  meaning  of 
the  name  is  quite  uncertain ;  for  conjectures  see 
Dillm.  ad  loc.  and  Ball  in  SBOT. 

JABBOK  (p2!,  *Ia/36/c). — One  of  the  principal  rivers 
of  E.  Palestine,  now  called  Wady  Zerka  from  the 
bluish  colour  of  its  water.  Its  course  may  be 
indicated  thus  :  take  on  a  map  a  point  18  miles  E. 
of  the  Jordan  on  the  latitude  of  Xablus,  and  from 
it  draw  a  line  18  miles  long  due  south.     On  this 
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line  as  diameter,  and  to  tlie  E.  of  it,  draw  a  senii- 
circle ;  and  from  the  N.  end  of  its  diameter  (the 
point  originally  taken)  draw  a  line  inclining 
slightly  to  the  S.  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  Jordan 
valley  (here  al)Out  5  miles  from  the  river) ;  and 
from  that  edge  draw  a  line  in  a  S.W.  direction  to 
the  Jordan.  The  figure  will  give  approximately 
the  course  of  Wady  2erka,  though  in  its  numerous 
windings  it  continually  deviates  from  the  outline 
figure  above  indicated.  In  its  upper  semicircular 
portion  it  forms  a  boundary  between  east  and  west ; 
while  in  its  lower  portion  it  forms  a  boundary 
between  north  and  south.  These  two  portions 
are  referred  to  in  Nu  21**,  where  the  territory 
of  Sihon  is  described  as  extending  '  from  Amon 
unto  Jabbok,  even  unto  the  children  of  Ammon ' ; 
i.e.  the  lower  portion  of  the  Jabbok  formed  the  N. 
boundary,  while  the  upper  portion  formed  the  E. 
boundary  of  Sihon's  kingdom  ;  and  the  verse  may 
be  made  clear  by  inserting  'northwards'  after 
Jabbok  and  '  eastwards '  after  Ammon.  The  upper 
portion  is  referred  to  in  Dt  2^,  where  the  border 
of  the  children  of  Ammon  is  described  as  '  all  the 
side  of  the  river  Jabbok.'  The  river  Jabbok  is  also 
mentioned  as  a  boundary  Dt  3^^  Jos  12^  Jg  IP^-  ^2. 
One  remarkable  incident  in  the  patriarchal 
narratives  is  connected  with  this  river.  Jacob, 
after  sending  all  that  he  had  over  the  stream,  was 
left  alone  to  wrestle  with  the  mysterious  visitor, 
and  to  prevail  (Gn  32^'«-  referred  to  m  Hos  12*).  The 
Heb.  word  for  wrestling  (from  the  root  pan),  which 
is  used  only  here,  is  similar  in  sound  to  Jabbok, 
and  it  is  intended  that  the  name  of  the  river 
should  call  to  mind  this  instance  of  favour  sliown 
to  the  ancestor  of  the  chosen  race.  A  probable 
derivation  of  the  word  is  from  the  root  ppi  '  pour 
out.'  The  river  Jabbok  is  mentioned  only  in 
connexion  with  Jacob,  and  as  a  boundary  existing 
at  the  time  of  Israel's  appearance  E.  of  Jordan,  in 
the  passages  already  noted.        A.  T.  Chapman. 

JABESH  (;?5;). — Father  of  Shallum,  who  usurped 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  the  assassination  of  king 
Zechariah  (2  K  IS^"-  ^'^-  "). 

JABESH-GILEAD  (nj^Sa  »?;,  also  vy,  or  e*'?;  alone 
in  IS  111-3.8.9.10  3112.13^  1  ch  IQi^).— While  the 
history  of  this  East  Jordan  city  as  furnished  in  the 
Bible  IS  meagre,  it  gives  us  vivid  pictures  of  both 
tragic  and  tender  scenes  in  ancient  Hebrew  life. 
In  the  early  peiiod  of  Jewish  history  it  seems  to 
have  been  prominent,  and  later  to  have  fallen  into 
insignificance.  Its  first  appearance  is  when  the 
Israelites  are  said  to  have  made  a  raid  upon  it  with 
a  powerful  force,  put  all  the  males  and  married 
women  to  deatli,  destroyed  the  city,  and  carried 
oii  400  virgins,  who  became  wives  to  the  Ben- 
Jamites  ( Jg  21 ).  Afterwards,  when  it  had  regained 
its  position  of  importance,  it  was  attacked  by  the 
Ammonites  under  Nahash,  when  Saul,  to  whom 
the  inhabitants  appealed  for  succour,  came  quickly 
with  his  army  and  utterl-y  routed  the  enemy 
(IS  11).  Later,  when  Saul  and  his  sons  were 
slain  in  the  disaster  at  JNIount  GUboa,  and  their 
bodies  were  being  ill-treated  by  the  Philistine 
conquerors,  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead  rushed  into 
the  face  of  death,  recovered  the  bodies,  and  saw 
that  they  were  cared  for  in  the  kindest  manner 
and  buried  with  proper  honours  (1  S  31).  David, 
M'hen  he  was  made  king  at  Hebron,  remembered 
this  act,  and  sent  special  messengers  with  com- 
mendatory blessings  to  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead 
for  their  heroic  devotion  to  Saul  (2  S  2').  Sub- 
sequently the  bones  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were 
brought  thence  by  David  and  buried  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Benjamin  (2  S  2P--"). 

No  doubt  the  name  Jabesh  is  preserved  in  the 
modern  Yabis,  and  when  on  the  line  of  this  stream 


in  tlie  Gilead  hills  one  is  near  the  site  of  this 
ancient  city.  Kobinson  {BRF-  iii.  319  f . )  suggested 
a  place,  ea-Deir,  lying  south  of  Wady  Yabis ;  but 
this  has  no  ancient  ruins,  and,  besides,  it  is  some 
distance  oil"  the  main  road.  From  researches  made 
in  this  region  by  the  present  writer,  a  more  appro- 
priate place  would  seem  to  be  Miryamin,  a  i)oint 
north  of  Wady  Yabis  on  the  ancient  road  leading 
over  the  mountain,  where  there  are  massive  ancient 
remains.  This  is  about  7  miles  from  Pella,  and 
corresponds  to  the  statement  of  Eusebius  in  his 
Onomasticon  (268.  81),  our  best  authority  in  the 
absence  of  any  special  biV)lical  indications  as  to  its 
site  (Merrill,  Eaut  of  tlte  Jordan,  p.  439). 

S.  Merrill. 

JABEZ  (fay:). — A  descendant  of  Judah,  who  was 
'more  honourable  than  his  brethren.'  His  name 
is  traced  to  the  fact  that  his  mother  bare  him  with 
sorrow  (asj;  'uzeb),  1  Ch  4".  The  same  play  upon 
words  recurs  in  his  praj'er  or  vow  in  the  expression 
'35.J;  'P^5^  'that  it  be  not  to  my  sorrow,'  v.'".  (On 
thie  correctness  of  MT  see  Kittel's  note,  ad  loc. ,  in 
Haupt's  SBOT,  and  on  the  possibility  of  a  clause 
having  dropped  out,  Kautzsch,  ad  loc,  in  his  AT). 

J.  A.  Selbie, 

JABEZ  (X}'i;.)- — A  place  inhabited  by  scribes, 
apparently  in  Judah,  1  Ch  2**.  The  site  is  un- 
known. 

JABIN  (i'5;  'discerning,'  'la^elv,'lapel%).—±.  King 
of  Hazor  in  N.  Palestine,  defeated  by  Joshua  at 
the  Waters  of  Merom  [Jos  lli""  (JE)  ^'>'^'^  (D-)]. 

2.  Jabin,  '  king  of  Canaan,  that  reigned  in 
Hazor,'  occurs  again  in  Jg  4.  He  takes  no  part  in 
tlie  battle  of  tlie  Kislion,  nor  is  he  mentioned  in 
the  ancient  song  ( Jg  5).  The  introduction  of  Jabin 
and  of  Hazor  into  this  narrative  creat-es  many 
difhculties,  and  the  title  '  king  of  Canaan '  arouses 
suspicion.  The  probability  is  that  two  traditions 
relating  to  Jabin  and  Sisera  have  been  united,  and 
harmonized  by  making  Sisera  the  captain  of  Jabin's 
host  (cf.  Ps  SS"'  ^**,  which  implies  the  union  of  the 
two  traditions).  The  Jabin  tradition  probably  pre- 
served an  account  of  the  early  struggles  of  Naphtali 
and  Zebulun  for  their  territory  in  the  north.  The 
two  clans  had  made  Kedesh  their  headquarters,  and 
successfully  defeated  Jabin  king  of  Hazor,  who 
had  combined  with  the  neighbouring  Canaanites 
to  resist  the  intruders.  This  tradition  forms  the 
basis  of  the  battle  of  Merom  in  Jos  11,  which  has 
been  generalized  by  the  Deut.  redactor,  and  treated 
as  the  conquest  of  N.  Palestine  by  Joshua  and  all 
Israel.  G.  A.  CoOKE. 

JABNEEL  (■?«<}?:  '  El  causeth  to  build,'  B  AeixvA, 
A  "la^vriX,  for  other  forms  see  below ;  in  Apocr. 
'lafiveia.  or  -La  or  -vv-,  Jebncel,  Jabvici,  .Tamnia). — 1. 
A  town  on  the  northern  border  of  Judah,  near  the 
sea,  mentioned  after  Ekron,  Shikkeron,  and  Mount 
Baalah  (Jos  15^^).  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  lists 
of  cities  of  Judah,  Dan,  or  Simeon  in  the  Bk.  of 
Joshua,  but  in  Jos  15**  LXX  substitutes  Teixvd  (B) 
or  'le/ivaL  (A),  Jabneh,  for  MT  .Tfn  'even  unto  the 
sea.'  It  docs  not  appear  again  in  the  OT  until  2  Ch 
26'',  where  under  the  name  of  Jabneh  (n^2:,  LXX  B 
'Afievvrip,  A  'labels)  it  is  captured  along  with  Gath 
and  Ashdod  from  the  Philistines  by  king  Uzziah, 
and  its  wall  broken  down.  Josephus  (Ant.  V.  i. 
22)  describes  it  as  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
in  company  with  Gath  and  Ekron,  and  mentions 
it  with  the  inland  towns  Marissa  and  Ashdod  in 
contradistinction  to  the  maritime  towns  Gaza, 
Joppa,  and  Dora  (Ant.  XIV.  iv.  4  ;  BJ  1.  vii.  7).  It 
is  spoken  of  (Jth  2-*)  under  the  name  of  Jemnaan 
as  in  fear  and  dread  of  Holofernes.  Under  the 
name  Jamnia  (1  Mac  4"  5**  10*"  15*°)  it  is  referred 
to  as  a  garrison,  with  plains  near  it.  Gorgias  in 
command  (Ant.  xil,   viii.  6).     In   2  Mac    12*»«' 
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Judas  Maccnbaeus  set  fire  to  the  haven  and  navy  of 
Jamnia,  so  that  the  light  of  the  fire  iivas  seen  at 
Jerusalem,  240  furlongs  off.  Pliny  (HX  v.  13) 
speaks  of  the  two  Jamnias  'Jamnes  duse,  altera 
intus,'  and  places  them  between  Azotus  and  Joppa. 
See  Reland,  Pal.  p.  823.  Ptolemy  (v.  16)  speaks  of 
the  port  of  the  Jaranites  between  Azotus  and 
Joppa,  and  subsequently  mentions  Jamnia  among 
the  cities  of  Judiea. 

In  common  with  Ashkelon,  Azotus,  and  Gaza,  the 
harbour  or  naval  arsenal  of  Jamnia  bore  the  name 
of  Mafumas  (Reland,  p.  590  f.;  Raumer,  Kenrick, 
Phetnicia  ;  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ.).  Jamnia  was 
taken  from  the  Syrians  (c.  B.C.  142)  by  Simon 
Maccabaeus  (Ant.  kui.  \\.  7  ;  BJ  I.  ii.  2),  and  it 
was  restored  (B.C.  63)  to  its  inhabitants  by  Pompey 
(Ant.  XIV.  iv.  4) ;  it  was  repaired  or  rebuilt  (c.  B.C. 
67)  by  Gabinius  (BJ  I.  viii.  4),  and  was  given  to  the 
Jews  by  Augustus  (B.C.  3<3).  Herod  bequeathed 
(B.C.  4)  Jamnia  (Ant.  X\TI.  viii.  1)  to  Salome  his 
sister,  and  she  left  it  with  all  its  toparchy  to  Julia 
the  wife  of  Augustus  Caesar  (Ant.  xvui.  ii.  2 ;  BJ 
XL  ix.  1).  Philo  Judseus  («fe  Legat.  ad  Gaium,  0pp. 
vol.  ii  p.  575)  states  that  in  this  town,  the  most 
populous  of  Judaea,  a  Roman  oflBcer  named  Capito 
raised  an  altar  of  mud  for  the  deification  of  the 
emperor  Caligula  ;  the  Jews  demolished  the  altar, 
and  the  incensed  emperor  forthwith  ordered  an 
eqtiestrian  statue  of  himself  to  be  erected  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies  at  Jerusalem  (c.  A.D.  37).  Strabo 
(Bk.  16,  '  Syria ')  states  that  lamneia  and  the  settle- 
ments around  were  so  populous  that  they  could 
furnish  40,000  soldiers.  The  Talmud  abounds  with 
references  to  the  learned  Rabbins  who  frequented 
the  school  at  Jamnia.  Milman  (Hist,  of  Jews) 
states  that  it  contained  a  school  of  Jewish  learning 
which  obtained  great  authority,  and  whether  from 
the  rank  and  character  of  its  head,  or  from  the 
assemblage  of  many  of  the  members  of  the  ancient 
Sanhedrin,  who  formed  a  sort  of  community  in 
that  place,  it  was  looked  upon  with  great  respect 
and  veneration  by  the  Jews  who  remained  in 
Palestine.  This  school  was  subsequently  suppressed 
by  the  Romans,  owing  to  the  imprudent  speeches  of 
the  fiery  Simon  ben-Jochai.  Before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  according  to  Jewish  tradi- 
tion the  Sanhedrin  escaped  the  general  wreck. 
Before  the  formation  of  the  siege,  it  had  followed 
Gamaliel,  its  Nasi,  or  Prince,  to  Jabneh  (Jamnia  ; 
Milman,  Hist,  of  Jeics).  According  to  tradition 
also,  the  great  Gamaliel  was  buried  in  Jamnia, 
and  his  tomb  was  \Tsited  by  Parchi  in  the  14th  cent. 
In  the  time  of  Eusebius,  Jamnia  was  but  a  small 
place  of  little  importance.  It  gave  a  bishop  to  the 
Council  of  Xicjea,  and  had  still  a  bishop  in  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Justinian  (Epiph.  ach:  H(pr.  ii,  730). 

The  Crusaders  found  the  rains  called  Utelin  (A.D. 
1144,  WUliam  of  Tyre),  where  they  built  the  fortress 
Ibelin  (corrupted  from  Jabneel),  mLstaking  it  for 
Gath,  and  it  gave  its  name  to  the  French  famUy  of 
dTl^lin,  one  of  whom,  Jean,  count  of  Jaffa  and 
Ashkelon,  restored  (c.  1255)  the  famous  code  of  the 
'  Assises  of  Jerusalem,'  originally  composed  by 
(Jodfrey  de  Bouillon  (Gibbon,  ch.  ^  ;  Samut.  1.  iii. 
p.  xii,  c.  58).  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (c.  A.D.  1163) 
identified  Ibelin,  three  parasangs  south  of  Jaffa,  as 
the  ancient  Jabneh,  and  states  that  the  site  of  the 
schools  might  still  be  traced  there  (Early  Travels, 
p.  87).  The  Itin.  Ant.  places  Jamnia  12  >IP.  from 
Diospolis  (Lydda)  and  Joppa,  2ij  MP.  from  Ashkelon. 
and  36  MP.  from  Gaza.  It  was  on  the  old  road 
from  Joppa  to  Ashkelon,  through  Jamnia  and 
Azotus  (Peutinger  Tables) ;  another  road  led  to  it 
from  Diospolis. 

The  modern  village  of  Yebnah  stands  on  the  ruins 
of  the  town  of  Jamnia.  It  occupies  a  strong  site, 
170  ft.  above  the  sea.  on  an  isolated  rounded  hill, 
south  of  the  Wady  Rtibin,  in  the  position  assigned  to 


it  by  the  Itin.  Ant.,  and  the  old  road  from  Jaffa  to 
AsKkelon  passes  by  it.  The  houses  are  of  mud,  but 
there  are  interesting  ruins  of  a  church  and  also  of  a 
mosque  erected  by  Crusaders  and  Saracens.  The 
ancient  Majumas  or  harbour  of  Jamnia  is  situated 
immediately  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Rabin. 
The  port  seems  to  have  been  double,  and  entered  by 
narrow  passages  as  at  Tyre  and  Jati'a.  The  nort  hern 
bay  is  some  400  paces  across  (north  and  south), 
flanked  with  a  rocky  promontory  on  each  side. 
The  southern  bay  is  larger,  and  on  the  promontory 
south  of  it  are  the  ruins  of  ed-Dubben.  A  large 
reef  is  visible  outside,  beneath  the  water  (SW'P 
vol.  ii.  p.  269).  The  port  would  seem  to  be  natur- 
ally better  than  any  along  the  coast  of  Palestine 
south  of  Ca?sarea.  A  very  little  trouble  in  clearing 
a  passage  through  tiie  reefs  would  probably  render 
the  Minet  R^bin  a  better  port  than  Jaffa,  as  the 
reefs  are  farther  from  the  beach  (Conder,  PEFSt, 
1875,  p.  168).  The  harvests  about  Yebnah  are  very 
abun(£ant,  and  the  ground  is  of  surprising  fertility 
(Land  and  Book).  The  present  writer  (PEFSt, 
1875,  p.  181)  suggests  that  Yebnah  or  Htnah  may 
be  the  modem  equivalent  of  Libnah  as  well  as 
Jabneel.  Libnah  was  given  over  to  the  priests, 
the  sons  of  Aaron  (Jos  21",  1  Ch  6'^),  within  the 
boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  has  not 
been  identified,  though  supposed  to  be  near  Beer- 
sheba.  Both  Jabneh  (Jos  15^^  B)  and  Libnah  appear 
as  Ae/vd  in  the  LXX. 

LiTERATCRE. — Le  Quien,  Orient  ChrUt.  vol.  iii. ;  Itin.  Ant.; 
Onom.  «.r.  '1«u>e.'*  ;  Irby  and  Handles,  Travel* ;  Ljg^btloot, 
Opip. ;  Milman,'  Hitt.  of  Jew* ;  Seiq>,  Jer.  «.  da*  HL  ;  Strabo ; 
Pliny ;  Pbilo,  de  Legat.  ad  Gaium ;  ^Mphanina,  adt.  Bar.  Kb. 
iL  730 ;  Gntz,  Gtteh,  der  Juden ;  Xeaoaaer,  Giog.  dn  Talrti. 
73  fl. ;  Schnrer,  HJP  n.  L  78  f. ;  Gu6rin,  JudAe,  IL  53  ff. 

2.  (B  'letpda/uU,  A  'lo/SnJX,  Jabntrel).  It  appears 
in  Jos  19^  in  connexion  -with  Adami-nekeb  and 
Lakkum  as  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of 
Naphtali,  Lakkum  being  near  the  Jordan.  There 
is  no  clue  to  identifying  its  position.  Conder 
(Handbook  to  the  Bible,  p.  269)  gives  the  following 
identifications  to  the  places  in  Jos  19" : — 

Heleph  is  probably  Beit  Lif,  at  the  edge  of  the 
higher  mountains  towards  the  west.  Adami  is  the 
ruin  Adain ;  Isekeb  (the  Talmudic  Tziidetha, 
Talm.  Jerus.  Megillah  i.  1)  is  the  ruin  SeiySdeh ; 
Jabneel  (the  Caphar  Yama  of  the  Talmud)  is 
Yemma,  7  miles  south  of  Tiberias  in  Xaphtali 
{SWP  i.  p.  365).  The  Variorum  Bible,  however, 
gives  '  Adami-hannekeb,'  i.e.  'Adami  in  the  pass.' 
Schwarz  (p.  144)  places  Kefr  Yamah  ('the  village 
by  the  sea '")  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  ;  and  Neubauer  (Geog.  du  Talmud,  p.  225) 
places  it  between  Tabor  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  thus 
apparentlyagreeingwith  Conderin  the  identification 
of  Yemma  as  Jabneel.  Josephus  speaks  of  'la/ipeia 
( Vita,  37)  or  'lafwid  (BJ  II.  xx.  6)  as  a  rocky  fastness 
in  Upper  Galilee  which  he  fortified,  together  with 
Meroth,  Achabari,  and  Seph  (cf.  BJ  u.  vL  3). 

C.  Wabrek. 

JABNEH. — See  Jabxeel. 

JACAN  (jr?:).— A  Gadite  chief,  1  Ch  5^^  AV 
Jachan.     See  Gexealogy. 

JACHIN  (p:).— 1.  Fourth  son  of  Simeon,  Gn  46^', 
Ex  6^.  In  1  Ch  42^  he  is  called  Jarib  (an*),  but 
Kittel  corrects  this  to  Jachin.  In  Xu  26^  the 
patronvmic  Jachinites  occurs.  2.  Eponvm  of  a 
priestly  family,  1  Ch  9^*,  Xeh  1 1^'^.    See  GexE-\LOGT. 

JACHIN. — One  of  the  brazen  pillars  erected  in 
front  of  Solomon's  temple,  that  on  the  right  (look- 
ing eastward)  or  south  of  the  porch,  see  1  K  7^, 
2  Ch  3",  Jer  52^.  See  for.  particulars  BOAZ  and 
Temple. 
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JACINTH  (vdKivOoi,  hyacinthus),  one  of  the 
foundation  stones  of  the  New  Jerusjilem  (Rev 
2Y-"),  RVm  '  sapphire.'  The  uncertainty  which 
surrounds  the  real  meaning  of  many  of  the 
precious  stones  named  in  tlie  Bible  applies  also 
to  the  jacinth ;  this  was  inevitable  in  an  aye  when 
the  principles  of  chemistry  and  crystallography 
Avere  unknown.  According  to  C.  \V.  King  (IS at. 
Hist,  of  Gcins,  p.  167),  the  jacinth  comes  to  us 
from  the  Italian  giacinto,  and  this  from  the  Latin 
hyacinthtis.  In  mediaeval  times  the  jacinth  seems 
to  have  been  a  gem  of  a  yellow  colour,  but  some- 
times tinged  blue  or  purple  : — characteristics  whicli 
belong  to  varieties  of  quartz,  such  as  tlie  cairn- 
gorm and  ametliyst :  and  it  was  frequently  em- 
l)Ioyed  by  the  Greeks  for  intagli  in  early  times, 
and  by  the  Romans  for  cameos.  According  to 
Pliny  (HN  xxi.  26),  '  Hyacinthus  in  Gallia  eximife 

?rovenit.     Hoc  ibi  pro  cocco  hysginum  tingitur.' 
'he  dye  hysginum  is  usually  translated  '  blue.' 

The  modern  hyacinth  includes  the  bright-red 
varieties  of  zircon  ;  a  silicate  of  zirconia  with  a 
little  oxide  of  iron.  It  crystallizes  in  the  form  of 
a  square  prism  or  octahedron,  and  is  found  at 
Assouan  on  the  Nile,  Auvergne,  Bohemia,  and 
other  volcanic  countries.  Large  crystals  have 
been  obtained  from  Siberia  and  Ceylon. 

E.  Hull. 

JACKAL. — This  word  is  not  found  in  the  text  of 
AV.  It  occurs  in  text  of  RV  as  the  equivalent  of 
tanntm  (Is  34",  Jer  9"  lO^^  49=»  bX^\  Mic  l^),  which 
is  tr.  AV  'dragon.'  We  prefer  in  these  passages 
the  tr.  wolves  (see  Dkagon  1).  In  one  passage  (Jer 
14*^)  RV  text  tr.  tanntm,  'jackals,'  marg.  'the 
crocodile,'  AV  text  'dragons.'  In  two  places  (Is 
1322  3414)  Q,,^  'iyyim  is  wrongly  tr^  in  AV  'wild 
beasts  of  thie  islands,'  RV  'wolves.'  The  word 
'iyyim,  however,  is  etymologically  equivalent  to 
the  Arab.  henM-dwa,  wliich  means  jackals.  We 
think,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  so  tr**  here.  If 
our  views  are  accepted,  the  first  passage  would  read 
'  and  the  jackals  {iyyim)  shall  cry  in  their  castles, 
and  the  wolves  (tannim)  in  their  pleasant  palaces,' 
and  the  second  (including  latter  clause  of  v.")  '  an 
habitation  for  wolves  {tanntm),  a  court  for  ostriches, 
and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  meet  with 
the  jackals  {'iyyim).' 

Jackal  also  occurs  in  RVm  as  the  equivalent  of 
shudl  ( Jg  15*,  Neh  43,  Ps  63^",  La  o^^),  text  AV  and 
RV  'fox.'  See  Moore  on  Jg  15'',  and  art.  Fox, 
p.  64",  where  the  meaning  of  shudl  is  more  fully 
discussed.  G.  E.  PoST. 

JACOB  (npj;:  '  supplanter'  [see  below]  ;  Ia/cw/3). — 
1.  Son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  also  called  Israel, 
the  father  of  the  twelve  jjatriarchs,  who  were  the 
reputed  ancestors  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
The  history  of  Jacob  is  contained  in  parts  of 
Gn  25'''-50'^"', — the  narrative  being  chiefly  JE,  the 

Eassages  (so  far  as  they  relate  to  Jacob)  which 
elong  to  P  being  25'-'«''  26*'-  '^  27'*«-28«  29-*-  ^  SV^^ 
(from  'and  all'),  33"^  34  (partly:  see  below), 
359-13. 15.  •.-.!!.-:.xj  ♦  3Q  (jjj  ^ijg  main  :  v.*-''  in  particular 
belong  here),  37'"^  (to  'Jacob'),  46^-'-"  41^-^  (to 
'dwell'),  7-11.276  (from  'and  they'),  =»  48*-«-''  491" 
(to  'sons'),  '-^^  (from  'and  blessed  them'),  ^a-sa 
5012.18  j^g  jn  most  other  places  in  Gn,  P  gives 
little  more  than  a  skeleton  of  the  facts,  the 
picturesque,  lifelike  narratives  are  almost  en- 
tirely the  work  of  J  and  E.  J  and  E  are  here 
closely  interwoven  :  the  distinction  between  them 
will  be  noted  where  necessary  ;  but  in  general  these 
two  narratives  appear  to  liave  covered  largely,  when 
intact,  the  same  ground,  and,  though  exhibiting 
sometimes  divergent  traditions,  to  have  been  sub- 
stantially similar  in  their  contents. 
The  birth  of  Jacob  is  recounted  in  Gn  25'-'"^. 
*  Perhaps  also  fragments  in  30i»-  **■  »•>.  22»  356. 


Isajic  must  be  pictured  as  still  dwelling  by  the 
well  Beer-laliai-roi,  near  Beersheba  (25'"') ;  Re- 
bekah, like  Sarah  before  her,  was  barren  ;  but  in 
consequence  of  Isaac's  prayer  to  J",  she  became 
fruitful.  The  Hebrews  loved  to  picture  the  char- 
acters and  fortunes  of  the  peoples  with  whom  they 
were  themselves  acquainted,  as  foresliadowed  in 
their  ancestors  (cf.  Gn  9^''"  16'-) :  and  in  the  case 
of  the  ancestors  of  Israel  and  Edom  the  rivalry 
■which  became  such  a  marked  feature  in  later 
generations,  began  even  before  their  birth.  The 
twin  fathers  of  the  two  nations  struggled  together 
in  the  womb  :  their  mother,  concerned  at  such  an 
ill-omened  occurrence,  went  to  inquire  of  J", — we 
may  suppose,  at  the  sanctuary  of  Beersheba  (21*^ 
2623-25),  —  and  received  in  answer  the  oracular 
declaration,  couched  in  poetical  form  : — 

Two  nations  are  in  thy  womb, 

And  two  peoples  even  from  thy  bowels  shall  be  parted  asunder  ;* 
And  one  people  shall  be  stron(,'er  than  the  other  people, 
And  the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger. 

When  the  time  came  for  Rebekah  to  be  delivered, 
the  elder  of  the  twins,  we  read,  was  born  with  the 
hand  of  tlie  younger  holding  his  heel, — i.e.  en- 
deavouring to  hold  him  back,  and  to  secure  the 
first  place  for  himself  :  so  early  did  Jacob's  charac- 
teristic nature  display  itself.  From  this  circum- 
stance, it  is  said,  ne  was  called  Jacob  (apa,:),  i.e. 
'one  who  takes  by  the  heel,'  'endeavours  to  trip 
up  or  supplant,'  from  2p:4  '  a  heel.' 

This,  at  least,  is  the  idea  which  the  name  Jacob  suggested  to 
the  Hebrew  ear.  2pl!  is  '  to  take  by  the  heel,'  Hos  12^(-*J  (with 
allusion  to  the  same  occurrence),  '  to  trip  up,'  '  supplant,'  fig. 
'  to  defraud,' '  deceive,'  Jer  O^l-*), '  trust  ye  not  in  any  brother,  for 
every  brother  will  utterly  supplant,  and  every  neighbour  will  go 
about  with  slanders ' ;  aipjj  Jer  179  is  '  deceitful,'  and  ^^!>ii 
2K  10i»  is  'subtilty.'  It  is  another  question  whether  this 
exi)lanation  expresses  the  actual  meaning  of  the  name.  It  has 
been  supposed,  for  instance,  that  Jacob  is  really  an  elliptical 
fonn  of  Jakob'el :  in  this  case  iV,  '  God,'  would  be  the  subject 
of  the  verb  (like  IshinSSl,  '  God  heareth,'  Jgrd'el,  '  God  per- 
sisteth,'  Yerahme'el,  'God  is  compassionate'),!  and  the  word 
might  be  explained  from  the  Arab.  '  God  follows,'  or  (from  conj. 
IV.)  'God  rewards.' J  In  fact  there  is  now  evidence  that  the 
name  is  much  older  than  the  date  at  which,  according  to  the 
Biblical  narrative,  Jacob  must  have  lived  :  Mr.  I'inelus  haa 
found  on  contract  tablets  of  the  age  of  Khammurabi  (c.  t'iM  B.C.) 
the  personal  name  Ya'kub-ilu  (analogous  to  Yashup-iiu,  Varbi- 
ilu,  Yatnlih-ilu,  Yakbar-ilu,  etc.,  of  the  same  age);§  and 
accortling  to  Hommel  {AUT  203),  the  contracted  form 
Yakubu  occurs  likewise.  Further,  in  the  lists  of  118  places  in 
Palestine  conquered  by  Thothraes  111.  (B.C.  1503-1449,  Sayce  and 
Petrie),  which  are  inscribed  on  the  pylons  of  the  temple  at 
Karnak,  there  occur  (Nos.  7S  and  102)  the  names  Y-ia-p-'a-ra 
and  Y-'-k-b-'d-rq.  These  names  (the  Egj-)).  r  standing,  as  is  well 
known,  also  fori)  can  be  only  hiiZO' Joseph-' el  a.n<l  ^H'^py  Jakob- 
'el ;  and  we  learn  consequently  that  places  bearing  these  names 
(cf.  for  the  form  the  place-names  Jezre'el,  Jabne'il  Jos  15ii  \  = 
Jahneh  2  Ch  26fi],  Yiphtah'el  Jos  19i-«-  27,  Yekabze'U  Neh  112*, 
Yirpe'U  Jos  1827)  existed  in  Palestine,  apparently  in  the  central 
part,  in  the  15th  cent.  B.C. II  What  connexion,  if  any,  exists 
between  these  names  and  those  of  the  patriarchs,  may  never 
perhaps  be  ascertained ;  but  their  existence  at  such  a  date  in 
Palestine  is  remarkable.  These  facts,  however,  make  it  not 
improbable  that  (as  had  indeed  been  supposed  even  before  their 
discovery^)  names  of  the  type  *^aco6,  Joseph,  Jephthah,  etc., 
are  elliptical  fonns  of  a  more  original  Jakob'el,  Joxfph'H,  etc 
But,  however  that  may  be,  to  the  Hebrews,  as  we  know  them, 
the  idea  which  Jacob  suggested,  and  in  which  it  was  supposed 
to  have  originated,  was  that  of  supplanter. 

The  boys  grew  up :  Esau  was  a  clever  hunter, 
living  in  the  open  field  ;  Jacob  was  a  '  plain  man, 
living  in  tents,'  i.e.  a  quiet,  home-loving  man, 
pursuing  the  life  of  a  shepherd  among  his  tents 

•  I.e.  shall  take  different  courses  (Gn  13ii)  even  from  birth. 

t  Or,'MayGodhear!'etc.(Gray,.S(u<iie«i«  Ileb.  rrojierSamet, 
p.  218  ;  Clennonl-Gunneau,  liev.  Arch,  xxviii.  (185)0),  p.  3,':0. 

J  Baethgen,  lieitrage,  158,  who  compares  the  Palmyrene  name 
apyriv,  *'Ate  has  rewarded' (or,  as  this  sense  does  not  appear  to 
be  found  in  Aramaic,  ''Ate  follows,'  or  'searches  out').  The 
same  root  occurs  also  in  the  pr.  names ' Akkuh  (Kzr  2-*2  etc.),  and 
the  post-Bibl.  'Akabiah  (Abhoth,  iii.  1).  '  -Slay  0<xi  supplant  (our 
foes  !)'  would  also  be  a  possible  explanation  (8kipwitli,  JQK  x. 
(1808),  p.  667). 

§  Houmiel,  AHT  61,  96,  112. 

II  See,  further.  Merer,  ZATW,  1886,  p.  Iff.;  W.  M.  MuUer, 
Asi>n  u.  Europa,  162  ff.  ;  Grav,  214  f. ;  Savce,  UCH  337  AT. 

"I  Olshausen,  Lehrbuch  (ISOl),  p.  617. 
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(cf.  Gn  4-*).  An  incklent  soon  occurred,  which 
displayed  the  contrasted  characters  of  the  two 
brothers.  Esau  returned  one  day  exhausted  from 
the  chase  :  his  brother  was  cooking  pottage,  and 
half  fainting  he  asked  to  be  allovvecl  to  swallow 
(K^-'^'y'jn)  a  little.  But  Jacob  saw  his  opj)ortunity  ; 
and  did  not  scniple  to  make  the  most  ot  it.  '  Sell 
me  lirst  thv  birthright,'  he  said.  Esau,  feeling  in 
his  exhaustion  that  his  life  depended  upon  it,  too 
readily  consented.  Jacob,  however,  is  still  not 
fully  satisfied ;  and  to  make  the  compact  more 
sure,  obliges  Esau  to  seal  his  promise  with  an  oath. 
Thereupon  he  gives  Esau  the  bread  and  pottage 
which  he  desired.  The  birthright,  it  need  hardly 
be  remarked,  was  a  highly  valued  possession :  it 
implied  both  a  better  position  in  the  family,  and 
also,  ultimately,  a  larger  inheritance,  than  fell  to 
any  of  the  oth'er  brothers  (cf.  43^  48^^-'-^,  Dt  21"). 
The  narrator  comments  on  the  heedlessness  with 
which  Esau,  thinking  only  of  the  moment,  sur- 
rendered what  would  otherwise  have  been  an 
inalienable  right  :  the  modern  reader  is  more 
impressed  by  the  avarice  and  seltishness  shown  by 
Jacob  in  taking  such  a  mean  advantage  of  his 
brother's  need. 

Gn  27^"^  relates  another  characteristic  incident 
in  Jacob's  life,  and  tells  the  story  of  the  artifice 
by  which,  instigated  by  a  designing  mother,  he 
deceives  his  aged  father,  and  wrests  from  his 
brother  his  father's  blessing.  The  narrative,  which 
belongs  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  J,  is  told  with 
the  picturesque  detail  and  the  psychological  truth 
which  that  gifted  narrator  habitually  displays. 
There  is  no  need  to  repeat  the  details  here  :  the 
vivid  description  of  Rebekah's  treacherous  scheme 
for  defeating  her  husband's  purpose,  of  Jacob's  too 
■\\'illing  compliance  when,  with  his  usual  caution, 
he  has  once  satisfied  himself  that  he  can  yield  it 
safely,  of  the  ready  falsehood  with  Avhich  he  allays 
his  fathers  suspicions,  of  Isaac's  dismay,  and 
Esau's  bitter  cry  of  disappointment,  when  the 
truth  is  discovered,  will  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
every  reader.  Only  two  or  three  points  may  be 
selected  for  comment.  The  contrasted  blessings 
of  Jacob  and  Esau  express  clearly  the  diflerent 
geographical  and  pojitical  conditions  of  the  coun- 
tries owned  afterwards  by  their  respective  descend- 
ants.    Of  Jacob,  his  father  says  : 

27b  See,  the  smell  of  my  son 

Is  as  the  smell  of  a  field  which  Jehovah  hath  blessed  : 

28  And  God  give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven. 
And  of  the  fatness  of  the  earth, 

And  plenty  of  com  and  must  : 

29  Let  peoples  ser\-e  thee, 

And  nations  bow  down  to  thee  : 

Be  lord  over  thy  brethren, 

And  let  thy  mother's  sons  bow  down  to  thee  : 

Cursed  be  everv"  one  that  curseth  thee. 

And  blessed  be  every  one  that  blesseth  thee. 

In  vv.-^''-  ^  the  poet  thinks  of  the  fruitful  fields 
and  vineyards  of  Canaan,  watered  by  copious  dews 
(Dt  33'^^),  and  yielding  in  abundance  '  corn  and 
must,' — two  of  the  three  staple  productions  of 
Palestine,  often  mentioned  together  as  a  triad  of 
blessings  (Dt  7^=*  11"  a^.  ;  cf.  33-*'^) :  in  y.=»  he 
thinks  further  of  the  peoples  of  Canaan,  subjugated 
under  the  Israelites,  and  of  the  neighbouring 
nations,  Edomites,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites, — 
all  '  brothers,'  or  other  near  relations  of  Israel 
(Gn  193^'),— made  tributary  by  David  (2  S  8). 

The  '  blessing '  of  Esau  (v\-.^^-  ■•")  is  a  very  quali- 
fied one.  Playing  on  the  ambiguous  sense  of  a 
Hebrew  preposition, — which  would  more  naturally 
mean  from  ot  of  in  a.  partitive  sense  (as  v.^),  but 
might  also  mean  aicay  from,  if  such  a  sense  were 
favoured  by  the  context, — the  poet  puts  into  the 
patriarch's  mouth  these  words — 

sab  Behold,  (away)  from  the  fatness  of  the  earth  shall  be  thy 
dwelling. 
And  (away)  from  the  dew  of  heaven  above  . 


'*9  And  bv  thy  sword  shalt  thou  live,  and  thou  shalt  serve  thy 
brother ; 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  as  thou  roamest  about  at  large,* 
That  thou  shalt  break  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck. 

The  contrast  to  v.^  is  manifest.  The  reference  is 
to  the  relatively  rocky  and  arid  territory  of  the 
Edomites,  which  obliged  its  inhabitants  to  find 
their  livelihood  elsewhere,  by  means  of  war  and 
plunder.  In  v.**  the  doom  of  subjection  to  Jacob 
is  not  revoked  ;  but  it  is  limited  in  duration  :  the 
time  will  come  when,  after  repeated  etlbrts,+ 
Edom  will  regain  its  freedom.  Edom  revolted 
from  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram  (2  K  8™"-'"'') : 
no  doubt,  circumstances  with  Avhich  we  are  un- 
acquainted,— perhaps  a  series  of  abortive  etibrts 
preceding  the  final  success, — suggested  the  terms 
of  v.■*"^ 

■Jacob's  treatment  of  his  brother  was  followed  by 
its  natural  consequences.  Esau  '  hated  Jacob 
because  of  the  blessing  wherewith  his  father 
blessed  him,'  and  only  waited  for  his  father's 
death  in  order  to  take  vengeance  on  him.  But  his 
mother,  Eebekah,  ever  watchful  of  the  interests  of 
her  favourite  son,  urged  him  to  fiee  forthwith  to 
her  brother  Laban,  in  ^aran  (across  the  Euphrates, 
on  the  Belikh,  N.N.E.  of  Palestine),  and  to  remain 
with  him  until  Esau's  resentment  should  have  been 
duUed  by  time  (27^-«). 

At  this  point  the  compiler  of  the  Book  of  Genesis 
has  inserted  a  passage  (27''®-28^)  from  P,  suggesting 
an  entirely  difierent  motive  for  Jacob's  visit — it  is 
not  here  spoken  of  as  a  flight — to  Laban.  Esau, 
the  same  narrator  had  stated  previously  (26*"-)> 
had,  to  liis  parents'  great  vexation,  talcen  two 
'  Hittite '  wives ;  and  now  Kebekah,  fearful  lest 
Jacob  should  do  the  same,  mentions  her  appre- 
hensions to  Isaac,  who  thereupon  charges  Jacob  to 
journey  to  Paddan-aram,  and  find  there  a  wife 
among  the  daughters  of  his  uncle  Laban.  Jacob 
obeys ;  and  departs  accordingly  with  his  father's 
blessing.:!:  It  is  of  course  true  that,  in  itself,  this 
representation  is  not  inconsistent  with  that  in 
27^2-45  .  jjjgn  notoriously  act  often  under  the  influ- 
ence of  more  motives  than  one  ;  and  Rebekah  may 
not  have  mentioned  to  Isaac  her  principal  motive  for 
wishing  Jacob  to  leave  his  home.  But  presenting, 
as  this  paragraph  does,  all  the  literary  marks  of  a 
hand  different  from  the  author  of  27^"^,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  forms  part  of  a  different  repre- 
sentation of  the  current  of  events. 

2810-2-jg  forms  the  true  sequel  of  27^'**.  Jacob 
starts  from  Beersheba,  on  his  journey  to  Haran. 
Travelling  northwards  through  Canaan,  he  lights 
upon  a  spot  where  he  passes  the  night.  Even  now 
the  soil  at  Bethel  is  '  covered,  as  with  grave- 
stones, by  large  sheets  of  bare  rocks,  some  few 
standing  up  here  and  there  like  cromlechs ' 
(Stanley,  S.  and  P.  219),  and  tlie  hill  a  little 
to  the  S.E.  rises  to  its  top  in  teiTaces  of  stone.ii 
He  dreams  ;  and  in  his  dream  the  natural  features 
of  the  locality  shape  themselves  into  a  '  ladder,'  or 
flight  of  stone  steps,  rising  up  to  heaven  ;  angels 
are  ascending  and  descending  upon  it  ;  and  by  his 
side  IT  (v.i*  RVm)  stands  J",  addressing  him  in 
words  of  encouragement  and  hope,  promising  him 
a  countless  posterity,  who  will  possess  the  land  on 

*  This,  as  Arabic  shows,  is  the  meaning  of  Did,  which  occurs 
elsewhere  in  the  OT  only  Jer  t^^^,  Ps  .553b  (Eng.  2b;  RV  'am 
restless '),  Hos  III2  (?) ;  cf.  C'Tn?  La  17  319  (RVm),  Is  5S7. 

t  Such  seems  to  be  the  force  of  T^B  "irxj :  see  Delitzsch. 

X  Notice,  in  the  phrasing  of  2S3-  *  the  points  of  contact  with 
previous  promises  or  blessings  in  P :  'God  Almightv,'  as  171  al. ; 
'  make  fruitful  and  multiply,'  as  1720  434  (cf.  I22.aj  91. 7  3511) ; 
'  company  of  peoples,'  as  Soil  484 ;  '  land  of  thy  sojoumings,'  as 
17s  (cf.  367  371).  '  Paddan-aram,"  also  (for  Aram-naharaim),  as 
regularlv  in  P  (2520  siis  331s  359-  26  4615). 

§  2810"  13-16  seem  to  be  from  J  ;  2811- 12- 17-22  from  E. 

II  In  the  PEF  Mem.  ii.  305,  there  is  a  view  of  a  large  '  g^ilgal,' 
or  circle  of  stones,  near  Bethel. 

%  Properly,  '  (bending)  over  him.' 
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which  he  lies,  and  assuring  him  that  He  will  be 
with  him  on  his  journeyinf,'s,  and  Avill  bring  him 
back  in  safety  to  the  land  ho  is  leavin<(.  The 
dream  represents  under  a  striking  symbolism  the 
thought  that  heaven  and  earth  are  connected, 
that  an  ever-present  providence  watches  over  the 
destinies  of  men,  and  also,  in  particular,  that  this 
was  a  jjlace  in  which  above  others  God  was  mani- 
fest upon  earth,  and  which  deserved  pre-eminently 
to  be  termed  His  'house.'  As  a  mark  of  the 
sacredness  of  the  spot,  Jacob  consecrates  the 
boulder  on  which  his  head  had  rested,  setting  it 
up  as  a  '  pillar,'  and  pouring  oil  upon  the  top  of 
it :  he  also  promises  solemnly,  if  he  returns  home 
in  safety,  to  make  it  a  '  house  of  God,'  and  to  pay 
J"  tithes  of  all  his  gains.  Bethel  became  after- 
wards a  famous  and  much-frequented  sanctuary 
(Am  7'*  etc.);  and  no  doubt  it  was  the  'pillar,' 
that  would  naturally  stand  beside  its  altar  (Am 
3"  :  cf.  Hos  10'),  and  the  custom  of  paying  tithes 
there  (Am  4^),  the  origin  of  botli  of  which  was 
tlius  attributed  by  tradition  to  Jacob.  The  Phoe- 
nicians believed  in  \ldoi  i/jifvxoi  (Eus.  Prcep.  Ev. 
i.  10.  18) ;  and  there  are  many  traces  in  antiquity 
of  stones,  esteemed  as  sacred,  being  anointed  with 
oil  {\L6oi.  Xnrapoi),  and  venerated  as  divine  (Arnob. 
adv.  Gent.  i.  39,  vi.  11 ;  Is  57* :  cf.  vol.  i.  p.  278»  ; 
also  W.  R.  Smith,  ^.S'^  109,  184-188,  214  f.  ^  116, 
201-205,  '2.32  f.]);*  and  the  sacred  'pillar,'  or 
monolith,  of  Bethel,  it  is  difficult  not  to  think, 
must  in  its  actual  origin  have  been  regarded  simi- 
larly as  a  shrine  or  abode  of  the  deity  ;  but  in  the 
existing  narrative  the  idea  may  possibly  be  that 
Jacob  venerated  it  as  the  channel  through  which 
he  received  his  dream.f 

29^'"  Jacob  proceeds  on  his  journey,  reaches 
5aran,  and  quickly  meets  with  his  relations.  In 
his  uncle.  La  ban,  Jacob  finds,  at  least  for  a  time, 
his  match  in  the  art  of  overreaching ;  and  the 
narrative  recounts  first  the  engagement  concluded 
by  him  with  Laban,  and  then  the  ruse  by  which 
the  latter  succeeded  in  marrying  first  his  elder 
daughter  Leah,  and  so  in  securing  Jacob's  services 
as  a  shepherd,  for  7  years  more,  in  return  for  his 
younger  daughter  Rachel. t  The  section  29^^-30"^ 
narrates  the  birth  of  11  of  Jacob's  12  sons,  and  of 
a  daughter  Dinah,  alluding  at  the  same  time 
incidentally  to  the  family  jealousies  which  arose 
in  consequence  between  his  two  Avives.  It  is  un- 
necessaiy  to  dwell  here  upon  details :  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  state  that  first  Leah  bears,  in  succes- 
sion, Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  and  Judah  :  then 
Rachel's  handmaid,  Bilhah,  bears  two  sons,  Dan 
and  Naphtali,  in  her  mistress'  name  ;  next  Zilpah, 
Leah's  liandmaid,  bears  Gad  and  Asher  ;  after 
this,  Issachar  and  Zebulun,  as  also  a  daughter 
Dinah,  are  born  to  Leah  ;  lastly,  Rachel  bears 
Joseph.  A  collateral  aim  of  the  narrative,  to 
whicli  evidently  no  small  importance  is  attached, 
is  to  explain  the  names  borne  afterwards  by  the 
corresponding  tribes  :  the  explanations  (as  is  con- 
stantly the  case  in  similar  cases  in  the  OT),  though 
apparently  etymological,  are,  however,  in  reality 
based,  not  upon  etymologies  (in  our  sense  of  the 
word),  but  upon  assonances,  and  must  not,  there- 
fore, be  understood  as  necessarily  expressing  the 
real  meaning  of  the  names.  In  the  case  of  several 
of  the  names,  a  double  explanation  is  given  (or 
alluded    to),  —  an    indication    of    the    composite 

*  See,  further,  Tylor,  Primitioe  Culture^,  ii.  160-167. 

t  It  is  observable  that  in  v.'^  the  title,  '  house  of  God,'  ia 
applied  to  the  monolith  itself,  not  to  the  place  marked  by  it. 
Sonic  have  seen  in  the  passajje  (esp.  v.n)  an  allusion  to  the 
custom  of  'incubation ' :  cf.  Smend,  AT  Theol.  39  ;  Holzinger, 
adloc. 

♦  V.27  <  fulfil  the  week  of  this  otic,'  i.e.  the  week  of  festivities 
usually  accompanying  a  marria;,'e  (.Ig  14''-,  To  ll'") :  do  not 
break  off  the  usual  round  of  Wfddinff  festivities.  When  they 
were  ended,  Jacob  received  Ilachel  on  the  understanding  that 
he  was  to  serve  Laban  for  7  years  more. 


character  of  the  narrative  (v. '"  and  v.^*;  v.**»  and 
y -.ub  .  V  :a  a^jjd  v.^).* 

Jacob,  having  been  in  Laban's  service  for  14 
years,  was  now  anxious  to  return  home  to  his 
father.  He  accordingly  begs  his  uncle  to  let  him 
go,  together  with  his  wives  and  children.  Laban, 
however,  is  reluctant  to  part  with  a  servant  who, 
he  is  obliged  to  own  (30-''''),  has  served  him  well  ; 
and  with  feigned  magnanimity  invites  him  to 
name  the  terms  on  which  he  will  remain  with 
him.  Jacob,  in  reply,  nrofessing  to  be  verj' 
generous,  declares  his  willingness  to  servo  him 
for  nothing,  if  he  will  agree  to  the  following 
arrangement :  Jacob  will  remove  from  the  flocks 
all  the  parti-coloured  animals,  and  having  done 
this  will  take  nothing  but  the  animals  so  marked, 
which  are  born  aftersvards,  as  his  wages.  Laban, 
supposing  that  the.se  would  be  few  or  none,  closes 
eagerly  with  the  offer ;  and  in  order  to  make  the 
arrangement  doubly  secure,  removes  the  spotted 
animals  from  the  nock  himself,  gives  them  into 
the  hands  of  his  sons,  and  places  three  days'  journey 
between  himself  and  the  flocks  left  with  Jacob 
^3y3i-36j  Jacob,  however,  is  equal  to  the  occasion  ; 
and  by  means  of  various  ingenious  devices,  suc- 
ceeds in  outwitting  his  not  too  generous  uncle. 
(1)  Jacob  placed  parti-coloured  rods  in  front  of  the 
ewes  at  the  time  when  they  conceived,  so  that  the 
latter  in  consequence  bore  parti-coloured  young 
(yy  37-39)  I  ^2)  He  arranged  tnat  the  spotted  lambs 
and  kids  thus  produced  should  be  in  view  of  the 
rest  of  the  Hock,  so  that,  when  the  ewes  conceived, 
there  should  be  a  further  tendency  to  bear  spotted 
young  (v.^").t  (3)  Jacob  further  put  up  the  peeled 
rods  only  when  the  stronger  sheep  were  about  to 
conceive  :  he  thus  secured  all  the  strongest  animals 
for  himself  (v.''-).  The  result  was  (v.'")  that  Jacob's 
possessions  increased  immensely. 

Jacob's  increasing  prosperity  soon  arouses  the 
envy  of  Laban  ;  and  lie  no  longer  views  him  with 
the  same  friendliness  as  before.  Encouraged  by 
J "  (3P),  Jacob  resolves  accordingly,  without  again 
consulting  his  father-in-law,  to  return  home  :  he 
explains  his  position  to  his  wives,  pointing  out  to 
them  Laban's  arbitrary  and  ungrateful  treatment 
of  him  ;  and  they  agree  to  accomimny  him  (31*"''*). 
Here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  description  of 
Laban's  arrangement  with  Jacob,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  its  consequences  were  evaded 
by  Jacob,  differs  from  tliat  given  in  cli.  30 :  in 
3F''-  Jacob  says  that  Laban  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  arbitrarily  changing  his  wages  (so  31'"),  as  seemed 
most  likely  to  benefit  himself,  of  which  there  is 
nothing  in  ch.  30  ;  and  further,  that  the  ettect 
of  the  change  had  each  time§  been  frustrated, 
not  by  his  own  ingenious  contrivance  (as  in  30'''"'*^), 
but  by  the  intervention  of  Providence  (31*'') :  || 

*  See,  further,  the  articles  on  the  several  names.  29**  '  be 
joined ' ;  the  name  '  Levi '  is  played  on  similarly  in  Nu  182-  •* 
(Idwah,  to  join).  3CP  'be  builded  up  from  her':  so  IC  of 
HaRar,  the  fig.  being  that  of  a  house  (cf.  Ilu  4H,  Dt  259). 
30ili<J  '  mandrakes,'  or  better  love-apples,  were  supposed  to 
possess  aphrodisiac  properties,  and  to  ensure  conception : 
hence  the  reason  why  Ilachel  asks  for  them.  In  v.i6  Leah 
'hires'  Jacob  with  the  love-apples  she  had  given  to  Ilachel ; 
in  V.18  Leah  says  that  Issachar  is  the  'hire,'  or  payment,  which 
she  has  received  for  having  given  Zilpah  to  Jacob, — manifestly 
two  explanations  of  the  name  Issachar  (mchCir, '  hire '  or  '  wages '). 

■t  The  physiological  principle  involvc<l  is  well  establisheil. 
According  to  an  authority  quoted  by  Delitzsch,  cattle-bree<ler8 
now,  in  ortlor  to  secure  white  Iambs,  surround  the  drinking- 
tronghs  with  white  objects. 

X  "This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  v.<0  as  it  st-ands.  But  many 
modern  scholars  think  that  the  words  '  and  set  ...  of  Lnban ' 
are  a  gloss  ;  in  which  case  the  verse  will  merely  state  that  the 
parti-coloured  young,  produced  as  described  in  v.8>*,  were  kept 
by  themselves,  and  not  mixed  with  those  of  uniform  colour 
(which  would  be  laban's). 

8  Notice  the  imperfect  tenses  in  3lS. 

II  The  (/ream  (aiioi'^i)  is  mentioned  as  a  notification  to  Jacob 
that  the  birth,  by  natural  means  (and  not  through  Jacob's 
artifice),  of  the  parti-coloured  young  was  by  God's  appoint- 
ment, in  compensation  for  Laban's  treatment  of  him  (v.i^^kO- 
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ch.  30  gives  J's  representation  of  the  transactions, 
ch.  31  yives  that  of  E.*  Jacob  takes  flight  while 
Laban  is  engaged  in  sheepshearing  (cf.  I  S  25"  '•  ^*, 
2  S  13^)  ;  he  crosses  the  Euphrates,  and  directs  his 
steps  towards  Gilead  (3P'"^').  Rachel,  at  the  same 
time,  steals  her  father's  teraphim,  or  household  gods 
(cf.  1  S  19'*-  ^*),  as  though  (Ewald)  to  appropriate 
and  carry  with  her  into  Canaan  the  good  fortune 
of  her  paternal  home. 

Laban,  uiwn  hearing  of  Jacob's  departure,  starts 
in  pursuit,  and  overtakes  him  in  the  hUl-country 
of  Gilead.  The  account  of  the  meeting  is  told  in 
31^*^.  Laban  begins  by  expostulating  with  Jacob 
on  the  manner  in  which  he  has  left  him,  and 
especially  on  the  theft  of  his  household  gods,  with 
which  he  charges  him.  Rachel,  who  was  alone 
the  guilty  person,  by  a  piece  of  woman's  wit 
conceals  the  theft,  and,  in  her  turn,  outwits  her 
father  :  this  gives  Jacob  the  opportunity  of  retort- 
ing upon  Laban,  of  reminding  him  of  the  20  years 
which  he  had  spent  ungrudgingly  in  his  .service, 
and  of  reproaching  him  with  the  many  attempts 
he  had  made  to  deprive  him  of  his  lawful  earn- 
ings (vv.=*"^-).  Laban,  smitten  by  his  conscience 
(yy  24. 2sj^  and  unable  to  reply,  seeks  to  close  the 
dispute  by  proposing  a  treaty  of  friendship.  Up 
to  this  point  the  narrative  has  been  clear ;  but 
from  v.**  it  becomes  somewhat  confused,  two 
different  accounts  (J  and  E)  having,  it  seems,  been 
combined  together,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarged 
with  additions  by  a  redactor.  The  analysis  is 
difficult,  and  some  of  the  details  are  uncertain  ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  both  a  '  pillar '  and  a  heap  of 
stones  are  described  as  erected  as  a  witness  ;  that 
two  distinct  agreements  are  entered  into  —  one 
(v.*>)  that  Jacob  Avill  in  no  way  ill-treat  Laban's 
daughters,  the  other  (v.^-)  that  neither  Jacob  nor 
Laban  will  pass  the  boundary  marked  by  the  heap 
of  stones  with  hostile  intent  toward  the  other  ; 
that  the  heap  of  stones  is  the  witness  of  the  former 
agreement  (vv.*^-*^),  and  the  pillar,  therefore,  pre- 
sumably (v.""-)  of  the  latter ;  and  further,  that 
each  agreement  is  sealed  by  a  common  meal  (v.^^ ; 
v.*^).t  The  narrative  explains  in  addition  the 
name  '  Gilead,'  which  is  derived,  by  a  popular 
etymology,  from  Gal-ed,  '  Heap  of  ^vitness.'t 
There  must,  it  seems,  have  been  somewhere  on 
the  X.E.  frontier  of  Gilead,  a  cairn  of  stones,  with 
a  single  boulder,  standing  up  prominently  beside 
it,  the  origin  of  which  was  popularly  attributed 
to  this  compact  between  Laban  and  Jacob.  §  The 
narrative,  as  it  stands,  explains  also  (v.-**)  the 
name  Mizpah,  the  '  Watch-tower,'  a  place  of  un- 
certain situation,  but  no  doubt  some  eminence  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  which  overlooked  the 
broad  plain  of  ^auran,  and  guarded  the  approach 
from  the  direction  of  Damascus,  i     It  seems  that 

*  Xotice  the  frequency  with  which  God  (D'riS»«),  not  Jahweh, 
occurs  in  this  narrative  (vv.9-  U-  iS-  s-'-  *2). 

t  The  mark  of  amity  and  reconciliation,  as  is  still  the  case 
among  the  Arabs.     V.^  speaks  of  a  sacrifice  as  well. 

J  Wellh.  and  Dillm.  assign  vv.«-50  to  J,  and  vv.-*s.  31-5i  to  E, 
treating  'Behold,  this  heap,  and'  in  v.si,  "This  heap  be  wit- 
ness, and,'  and  '  and  this  pillar '  in  v.^-,  as  glosses  due  to  the 
redactor.  However,  .tv  (v.51)  is  not  the  word  that  we  should 
exxject  to  be  used  of  a  .15x5  :  perhaps  (cf.  LXX  here  and  v.+5) 
we  should  restore,  with  BaU,  'nbnn.  Kautzsch  and  Socin 
assign  vv.'i-  *-  to  J,  treating  the  three  references  to  the  '  pillar ' 
in  these  verses  as  glosses.  The  precise  determination  of  the  ana- 
lysis is  not  important ;  for,  in  any  case,  the  passage  describes 
two  distinct  transactions  (as  explained  above  in  the  text). 

I  Cf.  Ewald,  HM.  i.  347  f.,  3.56,  who  thinks  even  that  the  real 
meaning  of  the  tradition  is  that  the  mountain-range  of  Gilead 
itself  is  the  '  heap,'  piled  up  by  Laban  and  Jacob  is  a  boundary 
between  the  two  nationalities    So  also  Wellh.  Higt.  32.5  f. 

;i  It  may  be  doubted  whetlier  the  present  Katat  er-Rabad,  a 
height  just  on  the  X.  of  the  Wady  'Ajlun,  with  a  commanding 
prospect  (Merrill,  Buhl,  Geogr.  262),  is  sufficiently  far  to  the 
north.  It  is  also  uncertain  whether  this  '  Mizpah '  is  identical 
with  the  ngv?n  n""]  of  Jos  1326  (on  the  N.  frontier  of  Gad). 
The  abrupt  way  in  which  Mizpah  is  here  introduced  leads  most 
critics  to  regard  the  notice  respecting  it  as  a  gloss. 
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the  ancestors  of  the  Israelites  and  the  Syrians  are 
here  conceived  as  fixing  the  border  between  the 
territories  occupied  afterwards  by  their  respective 
descendants,  whicli  was  often,  especially  during 
the  period  of  the  SjTian  wars,  matter  of  bloody 
disijute  between  them. 

The  '  long  game  of  well-matched  wits '  is  thus 
ended  ;  and  Laban  returns  to  Haran  (31**),  while 
Jacob  travels  on  towards  Canaan.  As  he  journeys, 
the  '  angels  of  Go<l '  meet  him,  as  if  to  welcome 
and  congratulate  him  on  his  auspicious  return  ; 
and  from  this  circum-stance  the  name  Mahanaim  is 
explained  ('the  double  camp').*  Mahanaim  be- 
came afterwards  an  important  place  (2  S  2*-  ^--  ^ 
the  capital  of  Ishbosheth's  kingdom ;  see  also 
l"-'^-  '^,  1  K  4") ;  but  its  situation  Ls  not  known  : 
from  the  sequel  of  the  present  narrative,  it  must, 
however,  have  been  N.  of  the  Jabbok  (now  the 
Zcrkd),  though  not  much  N.,  and  within  sight  of 
the  Jordan  (v.'"):  in  Jos  13'^-^  it  is  mentioned 
as  a  place  on  the  border  between  Gad  and 
Manasseh.t 

A  fresh  danger  now  threatens  Jacob,  the  prospect 
of  meeting  again  his  brother  Esau,  who  might  be 
supposed  to  liave  still  not  forgotten  old  grudges. 
Jacob  sends  (32^'°)  a  conciliatory  message  to  him, 
but  leams  in  reply  that  he  is  coming  to  meet  him 
^^•ith  400  men.  lie  is  greatly  alarmed  ;  but  his 
powers  of  resource  do  not  desert  him.  He  divides 
iiis  party  into  two  '  camps,'  in  the  hope  that  if  one 
should  be  smitten  by  Esau,  the  otlier  at  least 
might  escape  ;  and  besides  this  worldly  precaution, 
he  invokes  in  prayer  the  aid  of  God,  reminding 
Him  that  it  wa.s  He  who  had  bidden  him  (3P)  re- 
turn to  his  native  land,  and  pleading  before  Him 
the  blessings  which  He  had  already  bestowed  upon 
him  (v.i"),  and  the  promises  which  He  had  given 
him  (v.i-).:J:  (In  wJ-  *,  it  is  to  be  observetl,  there  is 
clearly  a  second  explanation,  parallel  to  the  one  in 
v.=^,  of  the  name  Mahanaim  §).  If  w.^^'*"-^  be  the 
original  sequel  to  r\\^^^,  the  passage  will  describe 
a  further  precaution  taken  by  Jacob,  viz.  a  present 
of  cattle,  consisting  of  580  head,  and  divided  into 
separate  droves  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
favourable  impression  upon  Esau,  who,  as  drove 
upon  drove  came  up,  would  be  at  once  gratified 
and  surprised  to  learn  that  each  was  intended  for 
himself.  But  the  passage  from  v.^^**  to  v.-^  appears 
to  proceed  from  the  other  narrator  E  ; ;!  so  that 
the  account  of  the  present  may  be  a  parallel,  and 
not  a  sequel,  to  the  division  into  two  '  camps '  in 

VV.^'  ^. 

There  follows  the  account  of  Jacob's  wrestling 
with  the  angel.  His  party  had  crossed  the  Jabbok 
(the  Wddy  ZerM) ;  and  he  himself  was  left  behind 
'  alone, ' — it  is  difficult  to  say,  on  which  side  of  the 
stream.^  It  was  the  eve  of  the  greatest  crisis  of 
his  life.  His  future  welfare  hung  in  the  balance. 
Long  ago  he  had  taken  cruel  advantage  of  his 
brother  :  he  had  had  to  flee  before  his  threatened 
vengeance  ;  now  Esau  was  on  his  way  to  meet  him 
with  a  large  retinue  of  attendants  ;  and  what  would 
the  issue  be  ?  In  the  solitude  and  darkness  a 
'  strange  and  nameless  dread '  came  over  him  :  the 
terrible  thought  that  God  Mas  his  antagonist  took 
possession  of  him  ;  and  so  vividly  did  he  realize  it, 
that  he  seemed  to  himself  to  be  engaged  in  an 

*  The  word  rendered  '  host '  in  322,  and  '  company '  in 
327. 8. 10. 21  338^  properly  means  camp,  and  is  usually  so 
rendere<l.  It  is  a  pity  "that  a  different  rendering  has  been 
adopted  here. 

t  Comp.  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  5S6. 

j  With  V.12  compare  2S1-'- 15  (the  phrasing,  as  221"  iglO). 

§  Vv.i-  2  belong  to  E  ;  vv.3-i3»  to  J. 

I  Notice  that  at  v.2ib  the  narrative  is  at  exactly  the  same  point 
that  it  had  reached  at  v.i3». 

«[  V.22  impUes  that  Jacob  had  crossed  it,  v.23  tliat  he  had  not. 
The  two  verses  clearly  belong  to  different  sources.  If,  as  most 
critics  agree,  \-v.22. 2«3  belong  to  J,  the  scene  of  the  wrestling 
will  have  been  S.  of  the  Jabbok. 
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actual  struggle  with  a  living  man.*  The  struggle 
continued  till  the  approach  of  daybreak.f 
But  Jacob  wrestled  bravely  :  his  mysterious  an- 
tagonist saw  that  he  could  not  prevail  against  him 
by  the  means  which  a  wrestler  would  naturally 
employ;  so,  in  order  to  escape  before  dayliglit, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  show  that  he  was  superior 
to  Jacob,  he  sprained  Jacob's  thigh.  But  Jacob, 
though  he  can  no  longer  wrestle  witli  liis  an- 
tagonist, can  still  hold  him  :  he  perceives  that  he 
is  more  than  an  ordinary  mortal  ;  so  he  seizes  the 
opportunity  to  win  a  blessing  for  himself,  '  I  will 
not  let  tliee  go,  except  thou  bless  me.'  The  bless- 
ing takes  the  form  of  a  change  of  name.  '  Thy 
name  shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob,  but  Israel ; 
for  thou  liast  persevered  with  God  and  with  men, 
and  hast  prevailed.'  The  name  '  Israel,' meaning 
(on  the  analogy  of  other  names  similarly  formed) 
'  God  persists  (or  perseveres), '4:  is  interpreted  as 
suggesting  the  meaning  '  Perseverer  with  God.'§ 
Jacob's  persevering  struggle  with  God  is  just 
ended  :  of  men,  he  has  persevered  against  both 
Laban  and  Esau  ;  his  struggle  with  Laban  was 
concluded  previously  ;  that  with  Esau  is  not  yet 
concluded,  but  '  hast  prevailed '  is  a  word  full  of 
hope  for  the  future.  At  the  same  time,  as  the 
name  was  to  the  Hebrews  the  symbol  or  expression 
of  the  nature,  the  cliange  of  name  is  signihcant  of 
a  moral  change  in  the  patriarch  himself  :  he  is  to 
be  no  longer  the  Supplanter,  the  Crafty  one,  the 
Overreaclier,  but  the  rerseverer  with  God,  who  is 
worthy  also  to  prevail.il  The  incident  serves  to 
explain  further  the  name  Penuel,  '  Face  of  God ' ; 
'  for,'  said  Jacob,  '  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face, 
and  3'et  my  life  is  preserved.'  ^  The  narrator 
deduces  also  from  this  incident  the  custom  of  not 
eating  in  animals  the  muscle  corresponding  to  the 
one  wliich  had  been  strained  in  Jacob's  thigh :  it 
was  treated  as  sacred  through  the  touch  of  God. 
The  site  of  Penuel  is  imcertain  ;  but  it  must  have 
been  near  both  the  Jabbok  and  the  Jordan.  As 
Jacob  journeys  from  Penuel  to  Succoth,  so  Gideon, 
TJursuing  the  Midianites  in  the  contrary  direction, 
comes  first  to  Succoth,  and  afterwards  '  goes  up ' 
to  Penuel  ( Jg  8'-  ^)  ;  it  may  therefore  be  conjectured 
tliat  it  was  some  elevated  or  projecting  spot,  near 
where  the  Jabbok  descends  from  the  uplands  into 
the  Jordan  Valley :  Merrill  suggests  Tulul  ed- 
Dahab,  conical  hills,  witli  ruins  at  their  top, 
which  rise  from  the  Jabbok  Valley,  with  the 
stream  flowing  between  them,  to  a  height  of 
250  ft.** 

The  dreaded  meeting  with  Esau  passes  off 
happily  (33^'").  Jacob  prepares  for  the  worst 
(vv.*'^) ;  but  Esau  shows  a  generous  and  magnani- 
mous spirit :  he  receives  his  brother  with  all 
friendliness,  and  inquires  with  interest  after  his 
children  (vv.^"'').  He  at  first  refuses  Jacob's 
present ;   but  Jacob  by  pressure  induces  him   to 

*  In  the  seme  of  the  tradition,  the  contest,  as  DUlm.  remarks, 
is  plainly  an  external  and  physical  one. 

t  In  the  rare  word  PJXJ  for  wrestle,  vv.24-  25^  there  is  a  play  on 
the  name  Jabbok  (pa:),  if  not  an  explanation  of  its  origin,  as 
though  it  meant  M'restlinq  (-stream). 

X  Sayce's  derivation  {Etta  73,  and  elsewhere)  from  yashar, 
•  to  be  upright,'  '  to  direct '  (!),  has  nothing  to  recommend  it. 

f  Cf.  Arab,  shariya,  to  persist,  or  persevere ;  conj.  iii.  ^ex- 
pressing the  idea  of  rivalry)  to  persist  or  persevere  against 
another  (viz.  in  contention  or  wrangling).  The  same  root  is 
contained  in  Seraiah,  '.Jah  persists.'  (The  root  means  'to 
strive '  (RVm)  only  in  the  sense  of  to  exert  oneself,  not  in  that  of 
to  contend.    It  has  no  connexion  with  sar, '  prince,'  from  sdrar). 

I  J  from  this  point  prefers,  though  not  (in  our  existing  te.vts) 
quite  uniformly,  Israel  to  Jacob  as  the  designation  of  the 
patriarch. 

f  With  allusion  to  the  often  expressed  belief  that  no  one  could 
'see  God  and  live'  (Kx  lO'^i  3320,  jg  622f  13'^).  Notice  the 
adversative  force  of  the  M'uw  consecutive  (Ges.  §  lllp). 

•*  See  Moore,  Judj^es,  220f.,  2J3;  G.  A.  .Smith,  IIUIIL  5S5f. 
There  was  a  Phienician  headland  called  Ou'u  tr/icrano;  and 
'  Penuel '  may  really,  like  this  headland,  have  derived  its  name 
from  some  physical  feature  presented  by  it. 


accept  it,  no  doubt  hoping  thereby  to  purchase 
the  continuance  of  his  good  -  will  in  the  future 
(vv.*"^').*  E.sau  afterwards  offers  Jacob  his  pro- 
tection for  the  rest  of  the  journey,  or  at  least 
some  of  his  people  as  an  escort ;  but  Jacob  declines 
both  these  oilers ;  he  will  lay  himself  under  no 
obligation  to  his  brother,  nor  will  he  incur  any 
risk  of  a  rupture  in  the  cordial  relations  now 
established  between  them  (vv.^^"!").  Esau  accord- 
ingly returns  to  Etlom  ;  while  Jacob  moves  on  to 
Succoth  (the  name  of  which  is  explained  from  the 
booths  [nisD]  built  by  him  there  for  liis  cattle). 
The  site  o^  Succoth  is  not  more  certainly  known 
than  that  of  I'enuel  :  it  was  on  the  E.  of  Jordan 
(JgS*-"),  in  the  valley,  perhaps  (Dillm.)  near  the 
ford  of  ed-DHmiyeh  (on  the  road  from  es-Salt  to 
Nablus),  a  little  S.  of  the  point  where  the  JabboV 
enters  the  Jordan. t  After  crossing  the  Jordan, 
Jacob  advanced  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  to 
Shechem.  There  he  encamped  in  front  of  the 
city,  and  bought  the  plot  of  ground  on  which  his 
tent  rested,  of  the  native  Shcchemites  for  1(X) 
/cesitahs.X  The  purchase  of  this  land  is  mentioned 
on  account  of  the  sequel  :  it  was  the  place  in 
which  the  bones  of  Joseph  ultimately  reposed 
(Jos  24*-) ;  and  it  had  the  same  interest  and 
significance  for  the  N.  kingdom  which  the  cave 
of  Machpelah  at  Hebron  (ch.  23)  had  for  the  king- 
dom of  Judah.§ 

We  come  (ch.  34)  to  the  somewhat  remarkable 
narrative  of  the  dealings  of  Jacob  with  Shechem. 
The  chapter  is  plainly  composite  ;  but  the  criteria 
are  in  some  cases  ambiguous,  so  that  critics  are  not 
fully  agreed  in  their  results.  The  main  character- 
istics of  the  two  narratives  of  which  it  is  composed 
are,  however,  sufficiently  clear.  According  to  J,|| 
Shechem,  son  of  Hamor,  having  seducetl  Jacob's 
daughter,  Dinah,  desires  to  obtain  her  from  her 
father  and  brothers  in  marriage  :  they  agree,  only 
imposing  a  condition  the  nature  of  which  in  the 
existing  text  of  J  is  not  specilied,  but  which 
Hamor  at  once  accedes  to  (v%'.*^-  '-■ '")  ;  afterwards, 
however,  Simeon  and  Levi,  resenting  keenly  Hamor's 
treatment  of  their  sister,  fall  upon  him,  without 
their  brothers'  knowledge,  slay  him  and  his  father, 
and  rescue  Dinah ;  their  father  blames  them  severely 
for  making  him  and  his  family  unpopular  among 
the  native  Canaanites,  and  endangering  their  lives; 
they  reply  that  the  honour  of  their  tribe  is  above 
all  such  considerations  :  '  Should  he  deal  with  our 
sister  as  Avitli  an  harlot?'  Here  the  transaction 
h&fi  a,  persoTial  character :  only  Shecliem  is  involved ; 
and  his  aim  is  the  personal  one  of  securing  Dinah 
as  his  wife.  According  to  the  rest  of  the  narrative,  H 
Shechem  equally  desires  to  obtain  Dinah  as  his 
wife,  but  much  wider  interests  are  involved  :  the 
transaction  assumes  a  national  significance  :  Hamor 

•  V.io  '  forasmuch  as  I  have  seen  thy  face,  as  when  one  seeth 
the  face  of  God'  (i.e.  I  have  found  it  as  favourable),  is  mani- 
festly, as  Wellh.  remarks,  another  explanation  of  the  name 
Penuel.  'To  see  the  face  '  is  the  phrase  used  of  one  admitted 
to  the  presence-chamber  of  a  monarch,  or  other  ruler  (Gn  433-8, 
2  S  14W-28,  2  K25i»;  of  God,  Ps  117,  Job  33'-'6),  and,  it  is  im- 
plied, viewed  by  his  superior  favourably.  Jacob,  by  using  this 
expression,  pays  Esau  a  high  compliment.  '  Beiden  Wendnngeii 
der  Sage  liegt  zii  (Jrund,  (lass  man  in  Peniel  den  unfrcundliclien 
Gott  als  freundlichen  erfuhrt'  (Dillm.). 

t  Comp.  Moore,  I.e.  p.  218  (who  mentions  another  proposed 
site,  at  Deir'AUa,  N.  of  the  Zerka;  cf.  G.  A.  Smith,  i.e.  p.  585}. 

J  A  piece  of  money  (or  metal)  of  uncertain  value.  It  a 
mentioned  besides  only  in  Jos  24:<2,  job  42li. 

§  As  Dinah,  who  (ril^i  comp.  with  302')  must  have  been  quite 
an  infant  when  Jacob  left  Haran,  appears  of  marriageable  age 
in  ch.  34,  Jacob  (if  the  narrative  is  to  be  treated  as  consistent) 
must  be  supposed  to  have  passed  some  years  at  Succoth  ^or  at 
Shechem,  before  the  events  mentioned  In  ch.  34  occurred) ;  cf. 
Dillm.  on  30'-»f-  :!3i"  341. 

I  Vv.21'-  3. ».  7. 11. 12.  i».  25  ('  two  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  Simeon  and 
Levi,  Dinah's  brethren,  took  each  man  his  sword ')  '-''5-  30. 31.  This 
narrative  Is  naturally  not  <iuitc  complete,  jwrls  having  been 
omitted  when  it  was  combined  with  the  other  narrative. 

If  P  ;  or  (Wellh.,  Coniill,  Holzinger)  E,  amplified  in  parts  by  a 
writer  of  the  school  of  P. 
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proposes  what  is  virtually  an  amalgamation  of  the 
two  communities,  with  full  reciprocal  rights  of  trade 
and  inter-marriage  (vv.*-i*-  ^-^) :  the  sons  of  Jacob 
generally  (not  merely  Simeon  and  Levi)  speak  on 
their  sister's  behalf :  they  impose  the  condition 
(which  is  here  circumcision)  not  on  Shechem  only, 
but  on  the  whole  people  (vv."-") ;  and  the  entire 
city  experiences  their  vengeance  (vv.^  *'»<'- "**•). 
On  the  possible  significance  of  this  narrative,  see 
p.  535. 

From  Shechem  Jacob  proceeds  on  his  way  to 
Bethel  (about  20  miles  b.  of  Shechem),  a  panic 
terror  (35')  restraining  the  natives  of  the  neighoour- 
hood  from  pursuing  him.  Bethel  was  the  spot, 
which,  when  he  was  starting  for  ^aran  some  20 
vears  (31-'')  pre^-iously,  had  been  consecrated  for 
Iiim  by  his  great  dream  (28""^) ;  and  now,  in 
anticipation  of  visiting  it  again,  he  bade  his 
household  and  retainers  put  away  all  '  foreign 
gods '  from  among  them :  the  '  God  of  Bethel ' 
(31")  had  proved  Himself  true  to  His  promise 
(28") ;  He  had  led  His  servant  safely  through 
many  trials  and  anxieties;  and  at  Bethel,  in 
fiillilment  of  his  vow  (2S— ),  he  would  now  build 
an  altar  to  Him.  Later  generations  pointed  to  the 
terebinth  at  Shechem  (cf.  Jos  24*)  as  marking  the 
spot  at  which  the  idols  brought  from  Qaran  (cf.  Gn 
3P*,  Jos  24-  ^*-  ^),  and  the  amulets,*  were  buried 
by  Jacob.  The  erection  of  the  altar  is  narrated 
in  35'  (E,  as  also  vy.^-^-%  P  (So'^^-i^)  describes 
at  this  point  a  theophany,  with  a  renewed  promise 
to  Jacob  of  a  numerous  and  royal  posterity,  and  of 
the  gift  of  the  land  (w.^^-  ^-) ;  t  to  the  same  occasion 
he  also  assigns  (v.^*)  the  change  of  name  from  Jacob 
to  Israel,  Avhich  J  has  narrated  already  at  Penuel 
(32'*),  and  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Bethel,  which 
J  had  connected  viith  Jacob's  former  visit  to  the 
place  (28^*).  The  relation  of  the  'pillar,'  which, 
according  to  v.^*  (probably  J),  Jacob  set  up,  and 
upon  which  he  is  said  also  to  have  poured  a  dxink- 
oSering  and  oil,  to  the  one  mentioned  previously 
in  28^*  (E),  is  not  clear  ;  the  verse  mai/  relate  to  a 
different  '  pillar,'  it  may  give  a  different  version  of 
the  origin  of  the  same  '  pillar.'  t 

Leaving  Bethel,  Jacob  continued  his  journey  to 
the  South.  Shortly  before  reaching  Ephrath, 
Rachel  died  in  childbirth  :  she  herself,  so  tradition 
told,  called  her  son  Ben-oni  'son  of  my  sorrow,' 
but  his  father  preferred  a  name  of  better  omen, 
and  called  him  Ben-jamin,  'son  of  the  right 
hand.'§  On  the  site  of  her  grave,  Jacob  erected 
a  '  piUar,'  which  still  bore  her  name  in  the 
narrator's  day  (3o^).  In  1  S  10^  Rachels  grave 
is  distinctly  stated  to  have  been  on  the  (Northern) 
border  of  Benjamin,  not  far  from  Bethel  (cf.  v.' ; 
and  see  also  Jer  3P*)  :  unless  therefore  there 
were  different  traditions  respecting  its  site,  the 
gloss  'the  same  is  BethJehem'  (in  spite  of  its 
repetition  in  48",  and  in  spite  also  of  its  being 
in  agreement  with  other  statements,  as  Ru  4", 
Mic  5-)  is  incorrect,  and  there  were  more  loca- 
lities than  one  called  Ephrath.  StiU  pursuing 
his  way,  Jacob  next  rested  beyond  the  '  tower  of 
Eder'  (or  'of  the  flock'), — a  place,  of  which  (in 
spite  of  Mic  4*)  the  situation  is  quite  uncertain. 
P  (35-**"^)  brings  Jacob  on  to  Hebron  (v.^ ;  cf. 
37^*  JE).     There  Isaac  (who  was  last  mentioned  as 

•  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  '  rings'  of  35*. 

f  With  V.  u  cf.  the  passage  cited  p.  527  note  { ;  and  add  176 
(•kings'). 

I  (Domill  conjectures  that  this  verse  originally  (without  '  in 
the  place  where  he  spake  with  him ' )  stood  in  close  connexion 
with  T.8 :  in  this  case  the  '  pillar '  would  be  a  sepulchral  stele 
(cf.  T.20),  and  the  libations  would  be  poured  out  as  offerings  to 
the  dead  {ZATW,  ISdl,  p.  15 ff. ;  cf.  Holzinger,  Comm.  p.  217). 

§  ^Miether  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  name,  miist 
remain  an  open  question.  Sayce  {EHH  79)  agrees  here  with 
StaAeiGesch.  i.  161)  in  thinking  that  the  name  (the  'Southerner') 
has  really  reference  to  the  position  of  the  territory  of  Benjamin 
on  the  S.  of  Ephraim. 


being  at  Beersheba*)  dies  ;  and  (according  to  the 
same  source,  P)  Jacob  and  Esau  meet  once  more 
for  the  purpose  of  burying  him  (v.® ;  cf.  25^*). 

The  active 'period  of  Jacob's  lijfe  is  now  over :  the 
rest  of  his  days  is  passed  in  quietude ;  and  Joseph 
becomes  the  moving  spirit  in  the  patriarchal 
family.  Joseph  was  his  father's  favourite  son  ; 
his  brethren  envied  him ;  his  dreams  of  future 
exaltation  increasetl  their  jealousy ;  but  his  father 
fondly  wondered  what  these  dreams  might  signify 
(37^-).  Jacob  is  stUl  at  Hebron,  but  his  flocks  are 
at  Shechem, t  tended  by  his  other  sons,  and  he 
sends  Joseph  thither  to  inquire  after  his  brethren's 
welfare  (37^*"^'').  Deceived  in  his  old  age  by  his 
sons,  as  he  had  in  his  youth  deceived  his  own  aged 
father,  he  receives  with  inconsolable  grief  the 
evidence,  as  it  seems  to  him,  of  Joseph's  cruel 
death  (37^^"**).  As  the  famine  grows  severe  in 
Canaan,  he  sends  his  sons,  but  mthout  Benjamin, 
who  now  naturally  takes  Joseph's  place  as  his 
father's  favourite,  to  buy  com  in  Egypt  (42'~*) : 
u|)on  their  inauspicious  return,  his  distress  and 
grief  find  bitter  expression  in  the  reproachful 
words  (42**),  '  Me  have  ye  bereaved  of  my 
children :  Joseph  is  not,  and  Simeon  is  not,  and 
ye  will  take  Benjamin  away;  upon  me  are  all 
these  things  come.'  In  the  end,  he  is  obliged  to 
let  Benjamin  go  back  with  his  brethren  into  Egypt, 
but  with  characteristic  prudence  he  sends  with 
them  a  present  calculated  to  win  the  favour  of  the 
great  man  of  the  land  (43^"^^).  The  denoiiment 
soon  follows ;  and  ch.  45  recounts  the  delight  with 
which  he  hears  that  his  son  is  still  aUve,  and 
receives  the  message  to  come  and  join  him  in 
Egypt  (w.^*"^).  He  sets  forth  from  Hebron, 
journeys  to  Beersheba,  the  home  of  Isaac  and  of 
his  own  former  days  (27.  28**),  and  there,  when  on 
the  point  of  leaving  for  a  second  time  the  land  of 
promise,  and  taking  up  his  abode  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  receives  a  word  of  encouragement  and 
promise  suitable  to  the  occasion  (46^-  * ;  cf.  pre- 
viously, at  Bethel,  28*^").  Israel  thus  'went 
down  into  Egypt ' ;  and  a  new  and  momentous 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  nation  was  inaugurated. 
The  list  of  Jacob's  sons  and  grandchildren  who 
accompanied  him  into  Egypt  is  given  by  P  (46*"*'').+ 
Jacob  meets  his  son  Joseph  in  Goshen,  and  the  \vish 
of  his  heart  is  accomplished  (46'^^').  Afterwards  he 
is  honourably  received  by  the  Pharaoh,  and  as- 
signed, ■with  his  sons,  a  residence  in  the  pastoral 
district  of  Goshen  (47^**-  ^'^  [from  '  in  the  land ']  J  ; 
47'-«-"-"P).§ 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  Jacob  to  die,  he  made 
Joseph  promise  not  to  bury  him  in  Egypt,  but  to 
lay  him  in  the  tomb  of  his  fathers  in  Canaan 

•  2S10  compared  with  27*2-«5 ;  according  to  P  (3528  compared 
with  25*  26*')  eighty  years  previously,  Jacob  being  now  120 
years  old  I  (According  to  JE,  Jacob  was  but  20  years  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, 31^  ;  cf .  p.  .532bX 

t  The  author  of  this  passage  must  have  pictured  Jacob's  flocks 
as  roaming  pretty  freely  over  the  country  (cf.  v.i7,  Dothan 
being  about  15  miles  X.  of  ShechemX  if  be  himself  was  at 
Hebron.  In  view  of  ch.  34,  the  mention  of  their  being  at 
Shechem  is  remarkable ;  but  the  writer,  it  is  possible,  pictured 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  as  deterred  by  fear 
(cf.  35^)  from  interfering  «-ith  Jacob's  poesessioDS. 

X  On  diiBcuIties  connected  with  the  enumeration,  esp.  in 
W.26-  27^  see  the  Commentaries. — An  interesting  illustratioD  of 
Jacob's  descent  into  Egypt  is  afforded  by  the  representation,  on 
a  tomb  at  Beni-Hassan,  of  37  Asiatics  (.<lnH(),  brmging  a  present 
of  eye-paint,  and  two  live  ibexes,  to  Usertesen  ii.,  of  the  12th 
djTiasty,  in  his  6th  year  (c  B.C.  2600,  Petaie).  The  procession 
is  a  remarkable  one :  it  comprises  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  two  asses  :  the  men  wear  long  richly-coloured  tunics,  or  in 
some  cases  coloured  loin-cloths,  and  one  is  playing  with  a 
plectrum  on  a  lyre  of  six  strings.  See  Wilkinson-Birch,  Ane. 
Eoyp.  1S78,  i.  4S0 ;  Maspero,  Dawn  of  Civilization,  468-470 ;  or 
Petrie,  Hist,  of  Eaypt,  i.  172-174 ;  also  Hommel,  AUT  52f. 

§  The  sequence  in  w.S-  6  is  better  in  the  LXX ;  see  the 
Comms.,  or  LOT  pp.  10,  16  (6  11,  17)  n.  The  situation  of 
Goshen,  fixed  approximately  by  tradition,  has  been  determined 
definitely  by  the  researches  of  M.  Xaville ;  it  was  the  district 
lying  between  the  three  modem  villages  of  Saft,  Belbeis,  and 
"Tel  el-Kebir,  about  40  miles  X.E.  of  Cairo. 
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(47=»-")-  Ch.  48  narrates  (1)  how  lie  adopted 
Joseph's  two  sons,  Manasseh  and  Ephraini,  placiu}^ 
them  on  the  same  level  with  his  own  children 
(yy_3-7  p)  .  j^jj,i  ^2)  how  he  blesse*!  theui,  giving  at 
the  same  time  the  first  place  to  the  younger, 
Ephraini,  in  view  of  the  future  pre-eminence  of  the 
tnbe  descended  from  him  (vv.'"^*-''"-''' JE).  There 
follows  a  special  promise  and  gift,  made  to  Joseph 
(yy.ai.  aa  £)  'f  i,y  terms  of  v.--'  are  reniarkable, 
'  And  I  give  thee  one  shoulder  *  (shekhcm)  above 
thy  brethren,  which  I  took  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
Amorite  with  my  sword  and  with  my  bow.'  There 
is  manifestly  here  an  allusion  to  Shechem,  after- 
wards an  imjtortant  and  central  place  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Epliraim  (cf.  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  332-334), 
where  also  Josepli  was  buried  (Jos  24*'') ;  but  noth- 
ing is  said  elsewiiere  of  a  conquest  of  Sliechem  by 
Jacob  :  it  is  evident  that  there  is  preserved  here  a 
version  of  Jacob's  dealings  with  Shechem  ditlerent 
from  any  which  we  find  elsewhere.t 

49^""  contains  the  more  elalnjrate  poetical  Bless- 
ing, which  Jacob  is  said  to  have  addressed  to  all 
his  sons  before  his  death.  Throughout  this  Bless- 
ing what  the  poet  really  has  in  view  are  the  tribes  ; 
as  so  often  elsewhere  in  Genesis,  the  tribe  is  con- 
ceived as  impersonated  in  its  ancestor,  and  the 
ancestor  foreshadows  the  character  of  the  tribe. 
The  jioet  passes  the  tribes  in  review  :  he  singles 
out  in  each  some  striking  feature  of  moral  char- 
acter, political  state,  or  geographical  position,  for 
poetical  amplification  ;  and  on  each  he  pronounces 
some  word  of  praise  or  blame,  according  to  its 
deserts.  The  moral  instability  of  Reuben,  the  dis- 
organized social  condition  of  Simeon  and  Levi,  the 
ideal  sovereignty  and  vine-clad  territory  of  Judah, 
the  maritime  advantages  enjoyed  by  Zebulun,  the 
ignoble  indifi'erence  which  led  Issachar  to  prefer 
ease  to  independence,  the  quick  and  effective 
attack  of  Dan,  the  warlike  bravery  of  Gad,  the 
richness  of  Asher's  soil,:^  the  blessings  of  populous- 
ness,  military  efficiency,  climate,  and  soil,  which, 
in  spite  of  envious  assailants,  are  showered  upon 
Joseph,  the  martial  skill  and  success  of  Benjamin, 
— these,  briefly,  are  tlie  features  which  the  poet 
selects,  and  develops  one  after  another,  in  varied 
and  etiective  imagery.  The  historical  and  geo- 
graphical conditions  reflected  in  the  poem  are  those 
of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  Samuel,  and  David ; 
and  this  is  the  age  in  Avhich  the  ancient  tradition 
of  the  patriarch's  Blessing  must  have  received  its 
present  poetical  form. 

After  this,  we  read,  Jacob  charged  his  sons  to 
bury  him  in  the  family  grave  at  jNIachpelah  (49*®"*^ 
P  :  47-'"-*'  is  parallel  in  JE),  and  then  died  (v.=*^  P). 
His  lx>dy  was  embalmed,  according  to  the  Egyp- 
tian custom  (50^"*)  :  a  great  funeral  procession  was 
organized,  such  as  was  usual  in  Egypt  (SO^"'-*)  ;  § 
and  he  was  buried  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  the 
cave  at  Hebron  (SOi--^^*).!! 

*  t.«.  'mountain-slope'  or  '-side' ;  cf.  the  use  of  the  syn.  «in^ 
Jos  158. 10  1812. 12. 16. 18  (KV  poorly,  '  side  '). 

t  In  the  parts  of  ch.  34  which  belong  to  J,  two  of  Jacob's  sons 
wreak  their  vengeance  on  individual  Shechcinites ;  but  Jacob 
himself  repudiates  their  deed.  The  present  passage  shows  that 
a  version  must  have  been  current  a<;corfling  to  which  Jacob  {i.e. 
Israel  as  a  whole)  conquerefl  and  took  possession  of  Shec^heni. 
This  version  is  allied  to,  and  perhaps  underlies,  the  other  narra- 
tive in  ch.  .34,  according  to  which  the  sons  of  Jacob  (and  not 
Simeon  and  Levi  alone)  massacred  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem  ; 
but  it  is  not  said,  or  even  iini)lied,  in  this  narrative  that  they 
retained  the  city  as  their  own  posscs-sion.  (The  statement  iii 
;i;j'»  that  Jacob  ]>urchiisud  a  piece  of  land  outside  the  city,  is  of 
course  not  in<-oiisistent  with  his  forcible  conquest  of  the  city 
it.self  afterwanls).  See  further,  Dillm.,  Holzinger,  and  Wellh. 
Cuinp.  31(>ff.    . 

I  'The  blessing  on  Naphtali  is  too  uncertain  in  its  terms  to  l>e 
sunmiarized  with  any  confidence. 

§  Erman,  Life  in  Ancient  Eijijpty  p.  320 f. 

t  noiii  (JE)  is  the  sequel  to  ifa-'M  (in  both  Joseph  alone  is 
the  prominent  personl ;  ."iioisis  (P)  is  the  st'qnel  to  402»-3ii  (in  both 
Jacob's  sons  in  general  are  tlie  actors),  the  dHmir  by  Atad 
(vv.i*.  11),  on  the  EaH  of  Jordan,  is  manifestly  mode  merely  by 
the  narrator,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  name  'Al)el- 


The  chronolwjy  of  Jacob's  life  presents  serious  difficulties  :  it 
is  evident  that  the  traditions  (or  theories)  about  it  are  incon- 
sistent. (1)  P's  chronology,  as  often  elsewhere  in  On,  is  entirely 
irreconcilable  with  that  of  JE.  In  ch.  '27  (JE)  Isaac  is  to  all 
ap|)earance  upon  his  deathbed  (cf.  v. 2) ;  j-et  according  to  P 
(■j;-,aB  2(j:'^  35'.*)  he  8urvi\ed  for  eujiuy  years,  d^ing  at  the  age  of 
IsO.  Ussher,  Keil,  and  others,  arguing  back  from  the  dates 
given  in  47"  458  4i«  3i4l^  infer  that  Jacob's  Hight  to  Ilaran  took 
place  in  his  77th  year :  this  reduces  the  bO  years  to  43  years, 
though  that  is  almost  equally  incredible ;  but  it  involves  the 
fresh  inixjngruity  of  supposing  that  thirty-»even  years  elapsed 
between  Esau's  marrying  his  llittite  wives  ('26^),  and  Itcbekah's 
e.\i>re(-siMg  her  fear  (■27'*'')  that  Jacob,  then  aged  seventy-geven, 
should  follow  his  brother's  example !  Nor  is  it  natural  to 
picture  Jacob  seeking  a  wife  in  liaran,  and  tending  I..at>an's 
sheep,  as  a  man  77  years  old.  (2)  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
even  the  chronology  of  JE  is  i)erfe<;tly  consistent,  (o)  The 
supposition  made  p.  530  note  §  is  required,  as  there  explained,  for 
consistency  ;  but  an  unspecified  sojourn  of  some  years  at  either 
Succoth  or  Shechem  is  hardly  consonant  with  the  general  tenor 
of  the  narrative  of  Jacob's  return  (SI-*)  from  Haran.  It  is  true, 
in  37*'*  Joseph  is  said  to  be  17  years  of  age';  but  the  years  of 
Joseph's  boyhood  would  be  placed  more  naturally  between  35'.** 
and  372  than  at  331'?  or  331».  (6)  Joseph  is  called  (37*)  a  son  of 
Jacob's  '  old  age,'  as  though  he  were  appreciablv  jounger  than 
his  brethren  :  yet  Zebulim  and  Dinah  could  not  have  been  more 
than  a  year  or  two  older  (\Wt^-'^)\  for  all  Jacob's  chiUlren 
(except  Benlamin)  must  have  been  born,  at  least  according  to 
E  (see  31-*i),  between  the  7th  and  the  16-17th  years  of  his  service 
with  Laban  (leaving,  say,  4-3  years  for  the  events  narrateti  in 
3025-43).  However,  37'*  belongs  very  proljably  to  the  other 
source,  J,  which  may  have  represented  Joseph  as  Iwrn  later.  In 
P  he  is  born  when  Jacob  is  about  90  (Gn  41^  [«  456  E]  47«). 

Allusions  to  Jacob  in  subsequent  licirts  of  Scrip- 
ture.— The  most  important  are  in  Hosea,  who 
already  applies  his  history  didactically  : — 

(1)  Hos  122-»(3-*):— 

3  In  the  womb  he  iupjilanted  his  brother  ; 
And  in  his  strength  he  perisisited  with  God  : 

4  Yea,  he  perisiited  [lytll  w"*'^  the  angel,  and  prevailed ; 
He  wejit,  and  made  supplication  unto  him  ; 

At  Bethel  he  found  him,  and  there  he  spake  with  him.* 

The  allusions  to  the  incidents  recorded  in  Gn 
2526  3028  2813-is  are  palpable.  Ephraim  is  lax,  in- 
ditierent,  and  frivolous  :  the  ambition  shown  by  its 
ancestor  Jacob  to  secure  pre-eminence  even  in  the 
womb,  the  persistence  with  which  afterwards  he 
exerted  himself  to  win  the  blessing,  and  the  tears 
with  which  he  sought  it,t  are  held  up  as  examples 
for  its  imitation. 

(2)  Hos  121^'-  (13'-)  :— 

12  And  Jacob  fled  into  the  field  of  Aram, 
And  Israel  served  for  a  wife, 

And  for  a  wife  he  kept  (sheep) : 

13  But  by  a  prophet  did  Jehovah  bring  Israel  up  out  of  Elgypt, 
And  by  a  prophet  was  he  kept  (preserved). 

For  the  allusions  in  v.^*,  see  Gn  27'"  (cf.  35'- ') ; 
2918. 20. 30  3141  The  flight,  the  penury,  the  hard- 
ships (cf.  Gn  31"*"''')  undergone  by  Jacob  are  con- 
trasted with  the  deliverance  of  his  descendants 
under  the  honourable  guidance  of  a  prophet. 

In  Dt  26'  'An  Aramaean  ready  to  perish  J  was 
my  father,  and  he  went  down  into  Egypt,  and 
sojourned  there,  few  in  number ;  and  he  became 
there  a  nation,  great,  miglity,  and  populous,' 
the  allusion  is  to  Jacob's  Arama'an  connexions, 
and  to  his  hard  and  perilous  life  as  a  shepherd  in 
Aram-naharaim.  Jacob  is  also  most  probably 
meant  by  '  thy  first  father '  in  Is  43^'.  In  Mai  l-'^ 
(cited  Ro  9'^)  the  reference  is  really  national :  see 
Gore  in  Studia  Biblica,  iii.  37  fl'. ;  Sanday-Headlam, 
liomans,  24511". 

The  Character  of  Jacob. — Of  all  the  characters 
which  are  sketehed  in  any  fulness  in  the  OT,  that 
of  Jacob  is  the  most  mixed.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
is  by  nature  the  '  sujiplanter ' :  '  is  he  not,'  exclaims 
Esau,  '  rightly  named  Jacob,  for  he  hath  sup- 
planted me  these  two  times'?  Twice  he  takes  a 
mean  advantage  of  his  brother ;  he  deceives  liis 

Mizrairo,'  which,  meaning  i>roperIy  Meadow  of  Erfjrpt, — perhaps 
(cf.  the  so-called  'Job's  Stone'  [above,  i.  lOCi^n.]  as  commemorat- 
ing in  some  way  the  Egyptian  ocx-upation  of  Canaan, — is  here 
derive<l,  l)y  an  assonance,  from  'ibel,  'mourning.' 

•  So  Pesh.,  Aq.,  Symm.,  Theod.  The  Heb.  text  has  xcith  ««, 
which  must  mean  '  with  us  in  the  person  of  our  ancestor.' 

♦  A  trait  (v.*^)  not  mentioned  in  Gu  322<">-'^. 

J  Or.  tout ;  the  word  is  often  used  of  a  lost  sheep,  as  Ezk  344- 18. 
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aj^ed  father;  even  where  he  does  not  directly 
overreach,  prudence  and  expediency  are  the  deter- 
mining motives  of  his  life  ;  his  thoughts  centre  in 
himself  ;  he  is  ever  striving  to  turn  circumstances 
to  his  own  proht,  to  make  the  most  out  of  every 
opportunity.  He  is  a  striking  contrast  to  his 
brother :  Esau  is  frank,  straightforward,  and 
generous;  Jacob  is  scheming,  ambitious,  and  self- 
seeking  ;  by  fair  means  or  foul,  he  sets  himself  to 
compass  his  ends.  On  the  other  hand,  Jacob  is 
not  destitute  of  good  qualities.  He  has  a  deeper 
and  more  stable  character  than  Esau :  Esau  is 
governed  by  the  impulses  of  the  moment,  is  heed- 
less of  the  future,  has  no  thought  for  any  but 
present  and  material  goods :  Jacob,  if  he  is  the 
' Overreacher,'  is  also  tiie  ' Perseverer'  ('Israel ') ; 
he  possesses  steadiness  and  consistency  of  purpose ; 
he  does  not  flinch  from  toU  and  exertion, — even 
Laban  admits  that  he  has  served  him  well  (3CF) ; 
he  can  labour  and  deny  himself  in  order  to  attain 
a  far-distant  goal ;  he  has  cleverness,  versatility, 
and  diplomatic  ability  :  he  thus  possesses  qualities 
which,  though  they  may  be  misdirected,  are 
nevertheless  adapted  to  form  the  foundation  of  a 
sound  and  genuine  character.  And  one  aim  of  the 
history  of  Jacob,  as  written  in  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
is  to  snow  how,  through  the  discipline  and  spiritual 
experiences  of  life,  the  better  elements  of  a  char- 
acter may  in  the  end  prevail,  and  become  its 
determining  and  predominant  principles. 

It  may  be  asked  how  a  character  exhibiting  so 
manj-  doubtful  qualities  should  have  been  selected 
bj'  Pro\'idence  as  its  chosen  agent,  and  be  repre- 
sented as  receiving  so  constantlv  the  marks  of 
Gods  care  and  approval  (28i^-'5  SP-''-  ^^-  2-  32^  etc.). 
The  answer,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  Providence  does  not  judge  by  present  appear- 
ances ;  and  that  Jacob  possessed  qualities  which, 
in  spite  of  the  faults,  and  even  the  grave  faults, 
by  which  they  Avere  accompanied,  were  qualities 
which,  when  purified,  and  elevated,  and  freed 
from  purely  personal  aims,  could  be  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  God,  and  made  subservient  to 
carrj-ing  out  His  purposes.  The  turning-point  in 
his  life  is  the  struggle  at  Penuel.  In  all  his 
dealings  hitherto,  whether  with  Esau  or  Laban, 
he  has  been  true  to  his  name,  he  has  been  the 
Supplanter  or  Overreacher.  His  treatment  of 
E.sau  was  without  excuse  :  in  his  dealings  with 
Laban,  craft  was  matched  against  craft ;  though, 
in  judging  Jacob  here,  it  is  only  right  to  re- 
member that  Laban  not  only  takes  the  first  dis- 
honest step,  but  is  throughout  the  chief  oflender. 
Had  Laban  treated  Jacob  honestly  and  generously, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  have 
sought  to  overreach  him.  But  since  Laban  seeks, 
not  once  only,  to  profit  at  his  expense,  Jacob 
retaliates,* — and,  so  far  as  material  gains  are 
concerned,  wins.  But,  as  has  just  been  pointed 
out,  Jacob's  character  includes  inconsistent  ele- 
ments ;  and  the  struggle  at  Penuel  marks  the 
triumph  of  the  higher  over  the  lower  elements  in 
his  character.  It  is  the  critical  moment  of  his 
life.  He  is  at  the  point  of  re-entering  the  land 
which  he  left  twenty  (31^)  years  before;  he  is 
about  to  meet  his  brother  whom  he  had  wronged 
and  deceived  ;  memories  of  the  past  return  upon 
him  ;  his  conscience  smites  him,  and  he  is  'greatly 
afraid.'  But  God  is  his  real  antagonist,  not  Esau  ; 
it  is  God  whom  his  sins  have  oflended,  and  who 
here  comes  to  contest  His  right.  These  thoughts 
and    fears    are,   as  it   were,   materialized   in   his 

*  At  least  according  to  J  (303i-*3).  According  to  E  (31*^16. 26-13), 
Laban  arbitrarily  and  unfairly  changes  Jacob's  wages ;  but 
Jacob's  gains  are  not  due  to  his  own  artifices,  but  to  the  dis- 
positions of  Providence  (318-12).  As  the  two  narratives  are  thus 
derived  from  different  sources,  it  follows  that  3i5b.  7-9. 12. 24. 29 
do  not  express,  or  imply,  divine  approval  of  the  artifices 
described  in  303i-«2. 


dream.  He  struggles  with  his  mysterious  antag- 
onist, and,  as  in  his  struggles  with  Esau  and 
Laban,  strives  to  Avin :  he  struggles  bravely :  nor 
can  his  antagonist  overcome  him,  until  by  a 
divine  toucli  He  paralyzes  his  natural  strength. 
Even  then  Jacob's  tenacity  of  purpose  remains  un- 
impaired ;  he  is  conscious  that  he  has  a  heavenly 
visitant  in  his  embrace ;  and  he  will  not  let  Him 
go  until  he  has  received  from  Him  a  blessing. 
The  moment  marks  a  spiritual  change  in  Jacob's 
character.  His  carnal  weaix)ns  are  lamed  and 
useless, — they  fail  him  in  his  contest  with  God ; 
as  the  result  of  his  struggle  his  natui'al  self  is  left 
behind,  he  rises  from  it  an  altered  man.  A  new 
truth  is  A-ividly  brought  home  to  him, — the  value- 
lessness  before  God  of  the  weapons  in  which  he 
has  hitherto  trusted.  The  lameness  which  he 
carries  away  with  him  is,  as  it  were,  a  palpable 
memento  of  the  fact.  And  his  new  name  sym- 
bolizes his  new  nature.  It  is  true,  even  before 
this,  he  has  not  been  represented  as  destitute  of 
religious  feeling ;  his  prayer  in  32^"  evinces 
humility,  thanktulness,  and  a  sense  of  dejiendence 
upon  God.  Indeed  this  prayer  may  be  said  to 
prepare  psychologically  for  the  spiritual  struggle 
which  follows.  But  it  is  the  result  of  this  struggle 
that  henceforth  the  better  and  higher  elements  in 
his  character  assert  themselves  more  strongly  than 
they  had  done  before.  In  his  dealings  with  Esau 
in  ch.  33  he  is  politic,  and  makes  the  best  of  the 
situation ;  but  he  cannot  be  said  to  treat  his 
brother  dishonourably.  His  rebuke  of  Simeon  and 
Le\"i  in  34^,  however,  shows  timidity  and  weak- 
ness, and  is  not  prompted  by  any  motive  higher 
than  expediency.  In  his  old  age  domestic  trials 
overtake  huu :  he  loses  Rachel ;  for  many  years 
he  is  bereaved  of  his  favourite  son ;  the  dread  of 
losing  another  son  weighs  heavUy  upon  him  (42*^ 
43") :  his  diaracter  is  mellowed  and  softened  ;  and 
the  picture  of  his  closing  days  is  that  of  a  just 
and  God-fearing  typical  Israelite,  strong  in  faith 
(48-^),  and  grateful  for  the  Pro\'idence  which  had 
'  shepherded '  *  him  through  his  long  course  of 
anxieties  and  vicissitudes,  and  'redeemed  him 
from  all  evil '  (iS^^^-). 

There  remains  the  question,  how  far,  and  in 
what  sense,  the  narratives  relating  to  Jacob  are 
historical.  In  approaching  this  question  there  are 
some  important  things  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
(1)  Upon  any  view  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  it  was 
not  committed  to  writing  for  many  centuries  after 
the  events  described  in  it  occuiTed :  we  thus 
possess  no  guarantee  whatever  that  it  contains  a 
Uterallif  exact  record  of  the  acts  and  sayings  of 
the  patriarchs  ;  for  it  does  not  satisfy  the  primary 
canon  of  sound  historical  criticism,  that  only 
narratives  contemporarj',  or  nearlj'  so,  xnth  the 
events  naiTated,  and,  moreover,  consistent  \iith 
themselves,  can  claim  such  a  character.  (2)  It  is 
remarkable  how,  in  Gn,  indiWduals  and  tribes 
seem  to  be  placed  on  the  same  level,  and  to  be 
spoken  of  in  the  same  terms,  and  how.  further, 
individuals  seem  frequently  to  be  the  impersonation 
of  homonvmous  tribes.  Thus  Bethuel  is  mentioned 
as  an  individual  (22^  24^  al. ),  but  his  brothers  U? 
and  Buz  are  tribes  (22''"-).  Keturah,  again,  is 
descriljed  as  an  individual  (25^) ;  but  her  sons  and 
grandsons  are  trilies  (25-'^).  In  Gn  10  nations  are 
quite  manifestly  represented  as  individuals ;  and 
one  of  them,  Cush,  has,  conversely,  an  individual 
for  his  son  (lO^).  So  elsewhere:  Machir,  in  Gn 
50^  an  indi\idual,  in  Nu  2G^  '  begets '  (the 
country)  Gilead ;  in  Jg  IP  GUead  'begets'  Jeph- 
tliah.t  Again,  Canaan,  Japheth,  and  Shem,  in 
Noah's  blessing  (Gn  9f^'^),  clearly  represent  three 

•  AV,  RV,  entirely  losing  the  metaphor,  '  fed.' 
t  Comp.  the  curious  notice  of  'Ephraim"  in  1  Ch  7^20-24  (see 
art.  Beriah). 
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groups  of  nations:  Ishranel  (16'*)  is  in  character 
the  personitication  of  the  desert  tribes  whose 
descent  is  traced  to  him  (2o'2-"') :  Esau  *  is  Edora ' 
{253"  361-  8- 1" ;  cf.  Jer  49'") ),  and  Edom  is  the  name 
of  a  people.  More  than  this,  '  Jacob '  and  '  Israel ' 
are  tneniselves  national  names,  the  latter  a  stand- 
ing one,  the  former  a  poetical  synonym  ((in  49^, 
even  in  Jacob's  own  mouth  ;  Nu  23-''  ^,  Dt  32^  33-*, 
Hos  10"  12-',  Am  V- ',  and  frequently).  Heredity  is 
undoubtedly  a  true  principle  :  cliildren  inlierit  the 
qualities  of  their  parents  ;  they  also  often  experi- 
ence, for  good  or  for  ill,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
consequences  of  their  parents'  acts ;  but  it  would 
be  extending  tlie  principle  altogether  unduly  to 
suppose  that  the  character  and  political  condition 
of  an  entire  group  of  peoples  w-ere  really  deter- 
mined by  a  fatljer's  curse  upon  their  ancestor  (Gn 
9-"*),  or  to  imagine  that  the  whole  subsequent 
history  of  two  of  the  Israelitish  tribes  was  fixed  in 
reality  (49*"^)  by  an  act  of  their  ancestors,  in  which, 
after  all,  they  were  merely  maintaining,  by  means 
consistent  with  the  manners  of  the  age,  the  honour 
of  a  sister.  In  cases  such  as  these,  we  can  surelj' 
have  only  the  explanations  devised  either  by 
popular  imagination,  or  by  a  poet  interpreting  the 
mind  of  his  people,  for  the  purpose  of  accounting 
for  national  character,  and  national  conditions,  as 
they  existed  at  a  later  age. 

Admitting,  however,  that  these  principles  are 
true,  how  far  may  they  be  adopted  in  explanation 
of  the  patriarchal  narratives  ?  Are  Jacob  and  his 
twelve  sons,  Esau,  and  Laban  simply  the  personi- 
fications of  corresponding  peoples,  Israel  and  the 
12  tribes,  Edom,  and  Syria  (lilve  Hellen,  with  his 
sons,  Dorus  and  .^olus,  and  his  grandsons,  Achanis 
and  Ion,  among  the  Greeks),  the  characteristic 
features  of  each  l)eing  reflections  of  tlie  circum- 
stances and  relations  of  the  age  which  gave  them 
birth  (cf.  Wellh.  Hist.  318-325)?*  An  unsub- 
stantial figure,  like  Canaan,  might  be  an  example 
of  such  jiersonification ;  but  the  abundance  of 
personal  incident  and  detail  makes  such  a  view 
improbable  in  the  case,  at  least,  of  the  principal 
patriarchal  characters.  May  they  then  represent 
tribes  and  sub-tribes?  in  cither  words,  may  the 
movements,  and  mutual  relations,  of  tribes  and 
sub-tribes  have  been  expressed  in  a  personal  and 
individual  form  ?  This  is  Ewald's  view.  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob  represent  the  successive 
migratory  movements  of  Hebrew  tribes  from  the 
original  common  home  of  the  Hebrew  and  Ara- 
maean nationalities  in  Aram-naharaim  across  the 
Euphrates.  Jacob's  father  was  a  Hebrew  already 
settled  in  Canaan  :  his  mother  was  an  Aramtran 
(Gn  25-") ;  he  marries  two  Aramaean  wives :  after 
a  long  contest  with  his  uncle  (and  father-in-law) 
Laban,  '  tlie  Aramaean '  (25'-'»  28»  312"-  -'■•),  he 
ultimately  comes  to  terras  with  him,  returns  to 
Canaan  with  great  wealth,  and  finally  gives  his 
name  to  the  people  settled  there  :  this  means  that 
a  new  and  energetic  brancli  of  the  Hebrew  race 
migrated  from  its  original  home  in  Aram-naharaim, 
pushed  forward  into  Canaan,  amalgamated  there 
with  the  Hebrews  ('Isaac')  already  on  the  spot 
(becoming  thereby  Isaac's  '  son'),  an^,  in  virtue  of 
the  superior  practical  abilities  displayed  by  it, 
acquired  ultimately  supremacy  over  all  its  kin  : 
the  contest  with  Laban  'represents  the  struggle 
which  continued,  probably  for  centuries,  between 
the  crafty  Hebrews  on  tlie  oi>posite  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  showing  how  in  the  end  the  southern 
Heorews  gained  the  upper  hand  and  the  northern 
were  driven  off  in  derision '  :  Edom  was  a  branch 
( '  son ')  of  the  tribe  represented  by  '  Isaac ' ;  '  Jacob,' 
becoming  fused  witli  this  tribe,  is  Esau's  '  brother,' 

•  Sec  the  full  discussion  of  this  view  in  Kuenen,  TkT,  May 
1871,  p.  22Sff. ;  and  cf.  Smend,  AT  Theol.  12,  96 f. ;  Meinhold, 
Wider  den  KUinglauben  (1895),  19,  23. 


but  at  the  same  time  his  younger  brother,  as 
arriving  later  in  Canasin, — though,  as  he  liecame 
afterwards  the  more  powerful  nation,  he  is  de- 
scribed as  having  wrested  from  him  his  birthright : 
similarly,  Jacob's  wives  and  sous  represent  tlie 
existence  of  difierent  elements  in  the  original  com- 
munity, and  the  growth  of  tribal  distinctions 
within  it.*  Ewald,  however,  holds  at  the  same 
time  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph 
are  historical  characters,  prominent  leaders  of  the 
nation  at  successive  stages  of  its  history  (pp.  301, 
305 f.,  340,  342,  345,  382).t  Again,  the  amount  of 
personal  incident  and  detail  in  the  patriarchal 
narratives  seems  to  constitute  an  objection  to  this 
explanation  of  their  meaning  :  would  the  move- 
ments of  tribes  be  represented  in  this  veiled  manner 
on  such  a  large  scale  as  would  be  the  case  if  this 
explanation  were  the  true  one?  No  doubt,  there 
are  elements  of  truth  in  both  these  explanations  : 
each  will  account  reasonably  for  some  traits  in  the 
patriarchal  narratives :  the  question  is,  whether 
they  will  account  for  all. 

Ihe  view  which  on  the  whole  may  be  said  best 
to  satisfy  the  circumstances  of  tlie  case  is  the  view 
that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  historical 
persons,  and  that  the  accounts  which  we  have  of 
them  are  in  outline  historically  true,  but  that  their 
characters  are  idealized,  and  their  biographies  in 
many  respects  coloured  by  the  feelings  and  asso- 
ciations of  a  later  age.  '  J,'  says  Mr.  Ottley,+  and 
his  remarks  are  equally  true  of  E,  '  describes  the 
age  of  the  patriarchs  as  in  some  essential  respects 
so  closely  similar  to  later  periods,  that  it  can  only 
be  regarded  as  a  picture  of  primitive  life  and 
religion  drawn  in  tlie  light  of  a  subsequent  age. 
We  have  here  to  do  with  the  earliest  form  of 
history — traditional  folk-lore  about  primitive  per- 
sonages and  events,  worked  up  according  to  some 
preconceived  design  ])y  a  devout  literary  artist.' 
The  basis  of  the  narratives  in  Genesis  is  in  fact 
iwpular  oral  tradition  ;  and  that  being  so,  we 
may  expect  them  to  display  the  characteristics 
which  popular  oral  tradition  does  in  other  cases. 
They  may  well  include  a  substantial  historical 
nucleus  :  but  details  may  be  due  to  the  involuntary 
action  of  popular  invention  or  imagination,  oper- 
ating during  a  long  period  of  time  ;  characteristic 
anecdotes,  reflecting  the  feelings,  and  explaining 
the  relations,  of  a  later  age  may  thus  have  become 
attached  to  the  patriarchs ;  phraseology  and  ex- 
pression will  nearly  ahvays  be  ascribed  rightly  to 
the  narrators  who  cast  these  traditions  into  their 
present  literary  shape.  One  very  conspicuous 
interest  in  these  narratives  is  the  explanation  of 
existing  facts  and  institutions  —  the  fact,  for 
instance,  that  Edom,  though  an  older  nation  than 
Israel  (36'*),  was  nevertheless  politically  its  in- 
ferior, the  sanctity  of  Bethel  and  its  famous 
monolith,  the  names  borne  both  by  Israel  itself 
and  by  its  twelve  tribes,  the  origin  of  the  great 
border-cairn  on  Gilead,  the  names  of  places,  as 
Bethel,    Mahanaim,    Penuel,    Succoth,    AUon-ba- 

*  Ewald,  Hut.  i.  310 «f.,  ZX&,  341-344,  346,  348-350,  363,  371-374 
375  ff.  Cf.  Stade,  Getch.  i.  124-128  (who,  however,  does  not  allow 
thatanythinfrpre-Mosaicisreflected  in  thei)atriari'lial  narratives). 

t  Dillinann'sview  is  substantially  tliat  of  Ewald  :  reoollections 
of  tribal  movements  are  preserved  in  the  family  histories  of 
Genesis ;  Isaac  and  Jacob,  like  Lot,  Ishniacl,  Esau,  and  their 
sons,  being  'ideal  personal  names,'  derived  either  from  sub- 
divisions of  the  nation  as  it  cxiste<l  at  p,  later  time,  or  from 
historical  stagesof  its  growth,  Jacob  representing:  a  new  Hebrew 
immiifration  from  Slcsopotaniia  ;  Abraham,  however,  beinjj  the 
personal  leader  of  the  flret  band  of  immig-rants,  who,  according 
to  all  the  Pentateuchal  narrators,  was  the  spiritual  father  of  the 
entire  nation  (Gwi.h  218,  219,  .SIC  [Eng.  tr.  vol.  ii.  pp.  1-5,  190) ; 
AT  Theol.  77  f.,  79-81).  (Dillmann's  remarks  on  these  narratives 
of  Genesis  contain  much  that  is  suggestive  and  excellent,  and 
deserve  to  be  read  in  their  entirety).  The  view  of  Kittel  {Gegch. 
i.  153  [Eng.  tr.  i.  168  flf.])  is  similar,  except  that  he  treats  the 
patriarchs  more  distinctly  as  personal  tribal  chiefs,  who  after- 
wanl.M  gave  their  names  to  the  tribes  led  by  them. 

{  Bdmpton  Lectures,  p.  109. 
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chuth,  Abel-mizraim,  the  custom  of  not  eating  of  a 
particular  m\iscle  (32^),  tlie  ethnological  relations 
subsisting  between  Israel  and  its  neighbours  (Ish- 
maelite  tribes,  25'-'^' ;  Edoni,  and  the  racial  atiinities 
of  its  inhabitants,  ch.  36),  the  characteristics  of  the 
diflerent  tribes  (48** ;  ch.  49).  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  in  all  these  cases  we  have  the  real  his- 
torical explanations  of  the  facts  in  question,  and 
not  rather  explanations  due  to  popmar  imagina- 
tion, or  sug^sted  bj-  current  etymologies  :  in  some 
cases,  it  wUl  be  remembered,  we  find  duplicate  and 
inconsistent  traditions  respecting  the  same  occur- 
rences. Wellhausen  may  be  wrong  in  not  allowing 
a  more  substantial  historical  substratum  for  the 
patriarchal  narratives ;  but  his  general  character- 
ization of  them  is  just.* 

It  must  further  be  allowed  that  the  characters 
of  the  piitriarchs  are  coloured  religiously  by  the 
feelings  and  beliefs  of  a  later  age.  In  the  days  of 
the  patriarchs,  religion  must  have  been  in  a  rudi- 
mentarj'  stage  :  there  are  traces  of  this  in  the  idea, 
for  instance,  of  the  revelations  of  deity  being  eon- 
fined  to  particular  spots,  and  in  the  reverence  paid 
to  sacred  trees  or  pillars  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
patriarchs  often  express  themselves  in  terms  sug- 
gesting much  riper  spiritual  capacities  and  experi- 
ences. Here  we  cannot  but  trace  the  hands  ot  the 
narrators,  who  were  men  penetrated  by  definite 
moral  and  religious  ideas,  and  who,  writing  with  a 
didactic  aim,  idealized  to  a  certain  extent  the 
characters  of  the  patriarchs,  and,  whUe  not  strip- 
ping them  of  the  distinctive  features  with  w-hich 
thev  were  traditionally  invested,  so  tilled  in  the 
outlines  supplied  by  tradition  as  to  present  the 
great  figures  of  Hebrew  antiquity  as  spiritual 
types,  examples,  for  imitation  or  warning,  as  the 
case  might  be,  for  successive  generations. 

The  patriarchs  are,  thirdly,  idealized  in  another 
direction,  in  common  with  many  of  the  other 
patriarchal  figures  in  Genesis,  by"  being  investetl 
with  the  characteristics  which  afterwards  marked 
the  tribes  descended,  or  reputed  to  be  descended, 
from  them  :  t  indeed  it  is  possible  that  sometime 
even  episodes  of  tribal  life  are  referred  back  to 
them  in  the  form  of  incidents  occurring  within  the 
limits  of  their  own  families.  Ishmael,  for  instance, 
in  16*-  may  be  the  personal  son  of  Abraham ;  but 
if  he  is  this,  he  is  also  something  more :  he  imper- 
sonates the  Bedawin  of  the  desert.  So  Jacob  and 
Esau,  in  their  contest  for  supremacy,  are  more 
than  the  twin  sons  of  a  man  named  Isaac :  they 
impersonate  two  nations ;  and  the  later  relations 
subsisting  between  these  two  nations  plainly  colour 
parts  of  the  narrator's  representation  (esp.  the 
terms  of  the  Blessings).  Jacob,  keeping  Laban's 
sheep,  may  be  an  individual ;  but  Avhen  he  and 
Laban  are  fixing  the  boundary  which  neither  is  to 
pass,  they  plainly  represent  two  peoples-  The 
story  of  Shechem  and  Dinah  is  one  in  which 
especially  it  may  be  suspected  that  this  explanation 
is  the  correct  one.  Jg  9  shows  how,  after  the  con- 
quest, Israelites  and  Canaanites  lived  in  Shechem 
side  by  side ;  the  almost  complete  identity  of 
expression  between  Gn  33**  •  the  sons  of  IJamor,  the 
father  of  Shechem,'  and  Jg  9^  '  the  men  of  ^Jamor, 
the  father  of  Shechem'  (where  Shechem  is  clearly 
the  place),i  raises  a  legitimate  doubt  whether  in 
the  former  passage  '  Shechem '  does  not  mean  the 
place  as  well,  and  whether  therefore  in  ch.  34  the 
same  name  is  not  a  personification  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  place  :  if  this  view  be  correct,  ch.  34 
will    mean    that   an    Israelite  clan  (Dinadi)  had 

•  Bist.  31S-327  (cf.  464  n.X  The  contemptuous  criticisms  of 
Robertson  {Re:,  of  lir.  120-135)  show  little  inaght,  and  are 
anvthinsr  but  conclusive. 

t  Cf.  Baethgen,  op.  Ottley,  p.  UL 

t 'Father *=/o!in<f<r,  $fitler,  as  1  Ch  221-2J  (Machir,  the 
•father'  of  GileadX  42-»S.«^(the  'fathers'  of  Ziph,  Hebron,  and 
Other  towns  1,  4**  u.  12. 14.17-21. 


gained  a  footing  in  Shechem,  and  was  in  danger  of 
being  absorbed  by  the  native  Canaanites  (the  Bend 
l^amor) :  Simeon  and  Levi  interposed  to  prevent 
this  ;'  but  their  action  was  not  supported  by  the 
Israelites  at  large  ( *  Jacob,*  34»>) ;  cf .  49*- «.  Gn  49', 
it  has  even  been  conjectured,  contains  an  allusion 
to  the  result :  the  Canaanites  retaliated  mth  such 
effect  that  these  two  tribes  were  broken  up,  and 
never  afterwards  recovered  from  the  blow.f  See 
art.  SiMEOX  iTr.iBE). 

But,  however  that  may  be,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  impressed  by  the  remarkable  manner  in 
which  Jacob,  both  in  the  brighter  and  in  the 
darker  aspects  of  his  character,  is  the  prototype  of 
his  descendants.  His  doubtful  qualities  exactly 
recall  that  remarkable  faculty  of  acquiring  wealth 
and  influence  which  the  Jew  possesses  in  such  an 
extraordinary  degree,  and  which,  as  must  be 
admitted  by  his  best  friends,  he  is  unfortunately 
apt  to  exercise  vrith  an  exaggerated  regard  to  self- 
interest.  '  By  Jacob's  peculiar  discipline  of  exile 
and  suffering,  a  true  counterpart  is  produced  of  the 
special  faults  and  special  gifts,  known  to  us  chiefly 
through  his  persecuted  descendants  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Professor  Blunt  has,  with  much  ingenuity, 
pointed  out  how  Jacob  seems  to  have  '"leamecl, 
like  maltreated  animals,  to  have  the  fear  of  man 
habitually  before  his  eyesJ'X  In  Jacob  we  see  the 
same  timid,  cautions  watchfulness  that  we  know 
so  well,  though  under  darker  colours,  through  our 
great  masters  of  fiction,  in  Shylock  of  Venice,  and 
Isaac  of  York.  But  no  less,  in  the  nobler  side  of 
his  career,  do  we  have  the  germs  of  the  unbroken 
endurance,  the  undving  resolution,  which  keeps 
the  nation  alive  still  even  in  its  present  outcast 
condition,  and  which  was  the  basis,  in  its  brighter 
days,  of  the  heroic  zeal,  long-suffering,  and  hope  of 
Moses,  of  David,  of  Jeremiah,  of  the  Maccabees,  of 
the  twelve  Jewish  apostles,  and  the  first  martyr, 
Stephen.'  § 

LmsATUSX.— OcmiinB.  on  G«i. ;  Ewald,  HitL  L  Sll-362  (who 
brings  oat  well  the  dnmatic  aspects  oi  puts  tit  Jacob's  career) ; 
SUnley,  JewiA  CkwrA,  toL  L  Lect  HL  ;  F.  W.  Bobertsmi, 
Notes  om  GemaU,  and  Sermom,  L  40iL  (<m  the  wrasttint;  at 
PenuelX  For  post-BiUical  Jewish  views  about  Jacob,  it  most 
satBce  to  refer  to  the  Targums  on  Gn,  the  Midrash  BareMUt 
Babba  (tr.  Wunsdie,  ISSS),  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (Ullin.  in 
Ewald's  Jakrb.  iii.;  Bmsdi,  1874;  Charies,  18KX  the  Mid- 
rashim  tr<i  in  Ronsch,  390  ff.,  and  art.  Jacob  in  Hamburger's 
Real-Enejfclopddie  f.  Bibd  u,  Talmud, 

2.  ('Icurti/3)  The  father  of  Joseph  the  husband  of 
Mary  (Mt  1*«).  S.  R.  Driver. 

JACOB'S  WELH— The  ancient  records  contain 
no  account   of  Jacob  having  dug  a  well.      The 
'  earliest   mention  of  it  occurs  in  Jn  4*  (inrpl  '"*i^ 
'laKihS).     There,  however,  it  is  taken  as  matter  of 
common  belief  that  the  well  by  which  our  Saviour 
conversed  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  was  made 
by  the  patriarch.     The  traditions  of  Jew,  Moslem, 
and  Christian  concur  in  identifying  this  well  with 
that  now  imiversally   known   by   the  name  Bir 
;  Yakub,  or  '  Jacob's  well.'    The  Samaritans,  who 
i  have  dwelt  in  the  locality  for  about  23CiO  years, 
!  have  never  wavered  in  their  conviction  that  this 
j  was  the  work  of  Jacob.     The  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the    founding    of    their    community 
I  would  lead  them  to  make  the  most  of  all  tradi- 
1  tional    associations    which    their    neighbourhood 
I  afforded,  with  the  fathers  of  Israel.     That  they 
I  were  tempted  in  some  cases  to  invent  such  associa- 
I  tions,   seems   all   too  likely;    but  there  are  ele- 

*  Ewald,  Hitt.  i.  359,  378  L  ;  cf.  Dillm.  n>.  369,  460. 

t  Wellh.  Comp.  353-335,  more  brieflv  Hist.  324 ;  Stade.  G^tA.  L 

147, 154  ;  Kittel,  iL  63  (Eog.  tr.  iL  70) ;  IXoore,  Judge*,  p.  240f.; 

who  suppose  that  the  inc&ent  referred  to  took  place  when  the 

Israelites,  after  the  conquest,  first  began  to  establish  them- 

!  selves  on  the  W.  of  Jordan. 

t  Undesigned  Coineidenees,  I.  TiiL 
I      S  Stanley,  JevisK  Chur^?,  L  36t. 
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inents  which  go  to  conlirm  tliis  tradition.  It  is 
in  itself  a  strong  nresnmption  in  favour  of  tliis 
site,  tliat  the  Jewish  beiiei  coincides  with  that  of 
the  Samaritans.  Considering  the  strenuous  opiiosi- 
tion  otlered  to  other  identifacations  supported  by 
the  Samaritans,  we  may  be  sure  this  would  not 
have  escaped  had  there  been  any  ground  on  which 
to  attJU'k  it.  The  agreement  indicated  in  the 
narrative  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  in  the 
1st  cent,  may  be  taken  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
tradition  inherited  by  Imth  from  a  time  anterior  to 
the  great  quarrel.  But  the  tradition  also  afforded 
a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  presence  of  the 
well  in  this  particular  sj)ot,  in  such  close  proximity 
to  plentiful  streams  from  perennial  sources.  These 
were  naturally  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of 
Shechem.  When  Jacob  pitched  liis  camp  in  the 
plain  near  by,  Iteing  a  man  of  peace,  he  would 
desire  to  avoid  all  occasion  for  the  strifes  so  often 
arising  from  the  contentions  of  rival  herdsmen  at 
the  springs.  By  digging  this  well,  he  could  secure 
the  necessary  supi>Ties,  make  good  his  own  inde- 

5)endence,  and  enjoy  an  added  assurance  of  peace, 
facob's  residence  here  in  such  conditions  is  the  one 
circumstance  recorded  in  history  which  satisfac- 
torily accounts  for  the  existence  of  this  well. 

That  it  was  here  Jesus  held  His  memorable 
interview  with  the  Avoman  of  Samaria,  seems 
beyond  dispute.  Going  through  Samaria  to  Galilee, 
Jesus  must  needs  pass  close  by  this  place.  As  one 
journeys  northward  along  the  base  of  Mt.  Gerizim, 
skirting  the  fertile  plain  of  Mukhneh,  almost 
opiK)site  the  entrance  to  the  pass  between  Ebal 
and  Gerizim,  the  road  bifurcates,  one  branch  bend- 
ing to  westward,  through  the  vale  to  Shechem,  and 
thence  by  way  of  Sebastiyeh  (Samaria)  and  Jenin 
to  Galilee.  The  other  goes  northward,  across  the 
bay  of  the  plain  where  it  narrows  between  the 
mountains,  and  again  divides ;  one  limb  passing 
downwards  to  Beisfin  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the 
other  leading  straight  to  Jenln.  Either  of  these 
roads  may  still  be  taken.  While  that  past  Se- 
Ijastiyeh  is  naturally  the  more  frequented  to-day, 
the  other  is  more  direct ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
say  which  was  the  more  popular  in  Christ's  time. 
But  as  the  well  in  question  lies  in  the  fork  between 
the  two,  it  was  equally  easily  accessible  to  the 
traveller  from  either. 

The  well  is  described  as  being  close  by  Sychar, 
'  near  to  the  parcel  of  ground  that  Jacob  gave  to 
his  son  Joseph'  (Gn  48-).  If,  as  seems  certain, 
this  was  the  plot  spoken  of  in  Gn  33'*,  it  lay  before, 
i.e.  to  the  east  of,  the  city  of  Shechem,  where,  in 
the  plain,  the  patriarch  had  chosen  his  residence. 
It  became,  according  to  St.  Stei)lien  (Ac  7^^),  the 
burying-place  of  those  that  went  down  to  Egypt ; 
and  here  the  bones  of  Joseph  were  laid  to  rest 
(Jos  24^'-^).  The  modem  town  of  NAblus,  repre- 
senting the  old  Shechem,  lies  in  the  hollow  between 
Ebal  and  Gerizim,  less  than  2  miles  to  the  west, 
and  is  apparently  farther  distant  than  was  the 
ancient  city.  The  traditional  tomb  of  Joseph  is 
seen  in  the  vale  close  by  to  the  north-east ;  and 
just  beyond  this,  to  the  lower  slopes  of  Mount  Ebal 
clings  the  village  of  'Askar,  which  jtrobably  repre- 
sents the  town  of  Sychar  mentioned  in  the  narra- 
tive (see  '  The  Question  of  Sychar '  in  G.  A.  Smith's 
JIGIIL  pp.  367-375).  Eastward  and  soutiiward 
stretches  the  rich  plain  which  attracted  Jacob  and 
his  flocks,  whose  whitening  fields  arrested  the 
Saviour's  eye,  and  where  valuable  crops  are  grown 
to-day. 

Mount  Gerizim  throws  its  rugged  crags  steeply 
against  the  skv,  immediately  to  the  south,  and, 
crowning  the  lieights,  just  l>ehind  the  Moslem 
Wely  seen  from  the  well  s  mouth,  are  the  ruins  of 
Justinian's  fortress  and  the  Samaritan  place  of 
sacrifice,   enshrined    in    the    sacred    memories  of 


millenniums.  The  dark  clills  seem  almost  to  im- 
pend over  the  spot,  so  that  it  would  be  most 
natural,  standing  at  the  brink  of  the  well,  to 
speak  of  it  as  *  this  mountain.'  In  these  respects 
the  situation  of  Bir  Ycilcub  exactly  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  history. 
Tlie  mouth  of  the  well  is  some  feet  below  the 

1)resent  surface,  in  tlie  midst  of  a  vaulted  cham- 
ber, about  15  ft.  square,  the  roof  of  which  has 
fallen  in.  Major  Anderson  made  a  descent  into 
the  well  in  18G(),  an  account  of  which  he  gives  in 
the  liecovery  of  Jerusalem,  p.  4G5.  '  The  mouth  of 
the  well,'  he  says,  'has  a  narrow  opening,  just 
wide  enough  to  allow  the  l>ody  of  a  man  to  pass 
through  with  arms  uplifted,  and  this  narrow  neck, 
which  is  about  4  ft.  long,  opens  into  tiie  Avell 
itself,  which  is  cylindrically  shaped,  and  about 
7  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter.  The  mouth  and  upper  part 
of  the  well  is  built  of  masonry,  and  the  well 
anpears  to  have  been  sunk  through  a  mixture  of 
alluvial  soil  and  limestone  fragments,  till  a  com- 
pact bed  of  mountain  limestone  was  reached, 
having  horizontal  strata  which  could  easily  be 
worked  ;  and  the  interior  of  the  well  presents  the 
appearance  of  having  been  lined  throughout  with 
rough  masonry.'  The  estimates  of  depth  have 
varied  widely,  from  Arcnlfus  (A.i>.  670),  who  gives 
it  as  about  240  ft.,  to  Maundrell  (1697),  who  puts 
it  at  105  ft.  ;  and  Major  Anderson,  wlio  found  it 
to  be  75  ft.  No  doubt  it  was  origiiiallj'  much 
deeper  than  it  is  now.  In  tiie  decay  of  the  several 
buildings  that  have  stood  over  it,  much  rubbish 
must  have  fallen  into  it,  and  the  habit  travellers 
have  of  dropping  a  stone  into  a  pit  and  watching 
how  long  it  takes  to  reach  the  lx)ttom,  that  so 
they  may  judge  of  the  deptii,  contributed  to  the 
same  result.  This  now,  however,  is  carefully 
guarded  against.  Some  years  ago  the  well,  and 
ground  around  it,  were  acquired  by  the  authorities 
of  the  Greek  Church  in  Nablus.  A  dry-stone  wall 
surrounds  the  jjlot,  which  has  been  planted  out  as 
an  orchard,  the  keeper  being  accommodated  in  a 
small  hovel  by  the  gate.  Over  the  well  itself  a 
hut  has  been  built,  the  key  of  which  is  in  charge 
of  a  neighbouring  priest,  in  who.se  company  the 
well  may  be  visited. 

A  succession  of  churches  stood  on  this  spot,  as 
we  gather  from  the  narratives  of  pilgrims.  The 
last  appears  to  have  been  destroyed  after  the 
crushing  defeat  of  the  Crusaders  in  1187.  An 
excellent  account  of  the  ruins  of  these  buildings 
will  be  found  in  the  PEF  Mem.  ii.  p.  174,  etc.  A 
stone  was  found  in  1881  (see  PEFSt,  ji.  212),  which 
may  have  been  the  original  cover  of  the  well. 

'the  water  now  usually  lasts  until  tiie  month  of 
May,  and  sometimes  later.  Then  it  disappears 
until  the  return  of  the  rainy  season.  If  the  well 
were  cleaned  out,  doubtless  it  would  last  much 
longer.  Maundrell  found  15  ft.  of  water  in  May 
1697.  The  supply  is  therefore  i)robably  derived  from 
percolation  and  rainfall ;  and  apparently  it  has 
never  risen  near  to  the  surface — the  woman  says 
'  the  well  is  deep.'  This  possibly  suggested  to 
Jesus  the  phrase  *  living  Avater '  as  descriptive  of 
His  truth.  For  '  living  water  '  is,  in  the  language 
of  the  East,  that  of  the  fountain  or  stream  as  con- 
trasted with  tiiat  collected  in  cistern  or  well.  In 
Jn  4*  the  name  used  is  indeed  irryyT]  rov  'Iokoi^,  the 
well  or  fountain  of  Jacob;  but  in  vv."-^-  the 
woman  uses  the  strictly  accurate  term  to  <ppiap, 
the  water-tank  or  cistern.  Eor  most  puri>oses, 
living  water  is  preferred  ;  but  where  this  is  very 
'  hard  '  or  '  heavy,'  like  that  '  gtishing  from  the 
very  lx)wel8  of  rocky  (limestone)  Mount  Ebal,'  the 
'  light '  water  that  descends  from  heaven  is  greatly 
valued.  Thus  the  water  of  Jacoli's  well  is  highly 
esteemed  by  the  modern  inhabitants  of  NAblus  and 
district  (see  letter  from  Dr.  Bailey,  a  former  mis- 


sionary  in  Nftblus,  PEFSt,  1S97,  p.  67  ;  cf.  also 
pp.  149,  196).*  If  the  s^iine  were  true  in  our  Lord's 
time,  apart  altogether  from  the  sacred  associations 
which  would  lend  it  special  attractions,  it  would  be 
sulHcient  to  account  for  the  presence  of  the  woman 
there,  even  if  her  home  were  on  the  lip  of  the 
rushing  stream  at  'Askar. 

LrrERATCRE. — Robinson,  BRP^'u.  285 f. ;  Thomson,  Land  and 
Book,  ii.  14&-151  ;  G.  A.  Smith,  UGUL  pp.  367-375 ;  PEF 
Mem.  ii. ;  Conder,  Tent-Work  in  Palestine,  pp.  15,  38 ;  Baedeker, 
Palestine  and  Syria,  ed.  1S94,  pp.  215,  216;  Narrative  of  a 
Mission  of  Inquiry  to  the  Jews,  p.  212;  Stanley,  Sinai  and 
Palestine,' p.  241 ;  Expos.  Times,  March  1894,  p.  07  f. 

W.  EWING. 

JACDBUS  (A  'IdKov^os,  B  napao6^oos),  1  Es  9*8.— 
In  Neh  8'  Akkub. 

JADA  (jn;,  perhaps  'the  knowing  one'). — A 
Jerahmeelite,  1  Ch  2^-  ^\    See  Genealogy. 

JADDUA  (fiT). — 1.  One  of  those  who  sealed  the 
covenant,  Neh  10-^  [Heb.  ^].  2.  A  high  priest, 
the  third  in  descent  from  Eliashib,  the  contem- 
porary of  Nehemiah,  Neh  12"-  ~.  The  latter  verse 
seems  to  make  him  contemporary  with  Darius  the 
Persian,  i.e.  Darius  III.  Codomannus,  and  he  is 
doubtless  the  Jaddua  who  is  named  by  Josephus 
in  connexion  with  Alexander  the  Great  (Jos.  Ant. 
XI.  viii.  5,  cf.  vii.  2,  viii.  7).     See  Gexealogy. 

H.  A.  W'HITE. 

JADDUS  (B  'Ia55oi;s,  A  'loddovs,  AV  Addus),  1  Es 
5^. — A  priest  whose  descendants  were  unable  to 
trace  their  genealogy  at  the  time  of  the  return 
under  Zerub.,  and  were  removed  from  the  priest- 
hood. He  is  there  said  to  have  married  Augia,  a 
slaughter  of  Zorzelleus  or  Barzillai,  and  to  have 
been  called  after  his  name.  In  Ezr  2®i,  Neh  1^  he 
is  called  by  his  adopted  name  Barzillai ;  his 
original  name  Jaddus,  and  the  name  of  his  wife 
Augia,  api^ear  only  in  1  Es.  See  Barzillai,  No.  1. 
H.  St.  .J.  Thackeray. 

JADON  {fiXf  Ei;apdwv,  'laepeiv,  'lapi,  'lapifi,  'Aapuiv  ; 
ABx  omit ;  Neh  3").— A  Meronothite,  who  in  com- 
pany vnth  the  men  of  Gibeon  and  of  Mizjjah  took 
part  in  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  The  title 
Meronothite  occurs  again  1  Ch  27*^,  but  a  place 
Meronoth  is  nowhere  named.  According  to  Jos. 
Ant.  VIII.  viii.  5,  ix.  1,  J.  was  the  name  of  the  man 
of  God  sent  from  Judah  to  Jeroboam  (1  K  13).  This 
tradition  probably  rests  upon  the  identification  of 
this  prophet  with  IDDO  the  .seer  (which  see). 

H.  A.  White. 

JAEL  {h'iii  *  mountain -goat ' ;  see  on  the  name, 
Gray,  Heb.  Prop.  Names,  90)  is  remembered  on 
account  of  one  famous  episode  in  her  life,  of  which 
we  have  two  not  altogether  consistent  accounts — 
one  in  prose  ( Jg  4^'—),  the  other  in  poetry  ( Jg  5'-"^^). 
"We  shall  first  examine  the  latter,  as  undoubtedly 
the  earlier  version,  and  then  consider  the  addi- 
tional information  supplied  by  the  prose  narrative. 

From  the  Song  of  Deborah  we  learn  that 
Deborah,  a  prophetess,  and  Barak,  determined 
to  free  their  coirntrymen  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
kings  of  Canaan  (5®-  ^^),  wliich  seems  to  have  l)een 
especially  felt  by  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (v.^^).  The 
leader  of  these  kings  was  Sisera,  and  against  his 
army  the  tribes  of  Ephraim,  Benjamin,  ^lanasseh 
(v.^''),  Issachar  (v.^*),  Zebulun,  and  Naphtali  sent 
troops,  the  latter  two  tribes  being  especially 
active  (v.'^).  The  decisive  battle  was  fought  'in 
Taanach  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo'  (v.^'*),  where  a 
great  stomi  came  on  and  '  the  stars  in  their  courses 
fought  against  Sisera"  (v.^).  The  defeated  leader 
escaped,  and  is  described  (v.^s)  as  asking  for  hospi- 
tality from  Jael,  '  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite ' 
(v.-^).  She  gave  the  thirsty  man  to  drink  of  the 
milk  which  would  naturally  be  found  in  the  tent 
of  a  nomad  chieftain,  and  then  '  she  put  her  hand 
*  The  letter  is  quoted  in  UGHL3  p.  676. 


to  the  peg  (ip;),  and  her  right  hand  to  the  work- 
men's hammer ;  and  with  the  hammer  she  smote 
Sisera,  slie  smote  through  his  he.id,  yea,  she 
pierced  and  struck  through  his  temples.  At  her 
teet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay  ;  where  he  lx)wed, 
there  he  fell  down  dead '  (vv.-*-  '^).  For  this  exploit 
she  is  described  in  Deborah's  triumphal  ode  as 
'  blessed  above  women.' 

The  first  question  to  determine  is,  by  what 
instrument  and  in  what  fashion  is  Jael  here  rejjre- 
sented  as  having  slain  Sisera?  Most  motlem  critics 
(Cooke,  Moore,  Budde,  etc.)  hold  that  the  words 
of  vv.^*''  indicate  that  Sisera  was  struck  down  as 
he  was  in  the  act  of  drinking,  Jael  dealing  him  a 
sudden  blow,  much  as  Saladin  slew  the  treacherous 
knight  in  Scott's  Talisman.  And  some  identify  the 
'  peg'  with  the  handle  of  the  '  workmen's  hammer' 
mentioned  in  the  parallel  clause  of  v.-".  Tims 
VV.  R.  Smith  held  that  Jael's  act  was  '  not  the 
murder  of  a  sleeping  man,  but  the  use  of  a  daring 
stratagem.  But  the  word  "  peg  "  suggested  a  tent- 
peg,  and  so  the  later  prose  stoiy  took  it,  and 
thereby  mlsjinderstootl  the  whole  thing'  (OTJC^ 
132).  But  it  is  extremely  doubtful  wliether  nn; 
can  mean  anything  but  a  'tent-pin'  (Ex  27^^)  or 
'peg'  (18  22=*^,  Ezk  15*) ;  and,  further,  the  meaning 
of  the  verbs  p~2  (air.  Xey.)  and  fj^ri  (see  Job  2i>'^)  is 
too  uncertain  to  entitle  us  to  assert  that  there  is 
here  no  hint  of  piercing,  a.s  contrasted  with  crushing, 
Sisera's  skull.  The  truth  is  that  vv.-*-  -''  of  ch.  5 
are  too  obscure  to  admit  of  dogmatism  as  to  their 
meaning ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  they 
were  misunderstood  by  the  writer  of  the  later 
prose  narrative  (4^),  whose  account  is  :  '  Jael  took 
a  tent-pin  (in;),  and  took  an  hammer  in  her  hand, 
and  went  .softly  unto  him,  and  smote  the  pin  into 
his  temples,  and  it  pierced  through  into  the  ground ; 
for  he  was  in  a  deep  sleep  :  so  he  swooned  and 
died.' 

The  prose  narrative,  then,  is  not  necessarily  in 
contradiction  with  the  Ode  as  to  the  manner  of 
Sisera's  death,  though  undoubtedly,  if  we  had  only 
the  Ode  to  guide  us,  we  should  not  be  able  to 
reproduce  the  scene  described  in  4-^.  The  prose 
narrator  seems  to  have  had  independent  informa- 
tion, oral  or  otherwise. 

There  are  other  points  of  difference  between  chs.  4  and  5 
which  make  it  probable  that  the  later  writer  has  made  free  use 
of  sources  other  than  the  Song,  (a)  As  we  have  seen,  51*-  !*■  ^ 
describes  the  uprising  of  many  tribes  ;  but  in  41'^  Barak  collects 
10,000  men  from  Zebulun  and  Kaphtali  onlj".  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  denied  that  these  are  the  tribes  whose  prowess  is  most 
prominent  in  the  Song  (5iS).  (6)  In  the  poem,  kiuffs  of  Canaan 
are  mentioned,  of  whom  Sisera  is  the  leader ;  in  4-  Sisera  is  the 
jreneral  of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan  (or  [4i'J  of  Hazor),  under 
whose  tyranny  the  people  of  Israel  had  been  '  mightily  oppressed' 
for  twenty  years  (43).  (c)  The  connexion  of  Jabin  with  the 
Jael-Sisera  story  is  not  clear.  Jabin  takes  no  part  in  the  action ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  he  has  been  introduced  here  through  a 
reminiscence  of  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  the  head  of  a  Canaanite 
confederacy,  whose  army  Joshua  defeated  at  the  Waters  of 
Merom  (Jos  lH-H).  (d)  Jabin's  city,  Hazor,  was  in  Galilee,  far 
distant  from  the  Kishon  Vallej' ;  and  Kedesh  is  north  of  Hazor. 
Here  (4ii)  were  Heber's  tents,*  to  which  Sisera  fled  after  his 
defeat,  having  first  (415)  abandoned  his  chariot  with  the  view  of 
escaping  his  pursuing  enemy.  But  (a)  it  is  curious  that  Sisera 
should  have  passed  by  Jabin's  stronghold  when  seeking  shelter  ;t 
and  03)  it  is  ditficult  to  reconcile  the  geographical  data  of  the 
prose  version  with  the  impUcation  that  Jael's  tent  was  not  far 
from  the  battlefield. 

To  return  to  the  episode  of  Sisera's  death  at  the 
hands  of  Jael.  The  prose  version  makes  the  case 
against  Jael  blacker  than  the  song  does  ;  for  (a) 

*  In  Jg  11*>  it  is  recorded  that  '  the  children  of  the  Kenite, 
Moses'  brother-in-law,'  accompanied  the  trite  of  Judah  to  the 
north  of  Palestine  after  the  conquest  of  the  country'-  After 
some  unspecified  time,  Heber,  seemingly  an  important  person 
among  them,  moved  northward  to  the  territorj-  of  Xaphtali, 
and  '  pitched  his  tent  as  far  as  the  oak  in  Zaanannim.  which  is 
by  Kedesh'  (4ii).  While  living  there,  he  seems,  according  to 
4i",  to  have  formed  an  alliance  with  Jabin. 

t  It  might  be  ur^ed  that  Sisera  may  have  thought  the  tent  of 
the  women  a  more  se<;ure  haven  than  Jabin's  city ;  a  defeated 
and  discredited  general  might  well  fear  to  return  to  his  master. 
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in  4'*  she  invites  Sisera  to  her  tent,  (h)  in  4^  his 
trustful  reliance  on  lier  loyalty  is  shown  by  liis 
charge  to  her  to  stand  at  the  tent  door  and  deny, 
if  asked,  tliat  any  one  lay  concealed  within  ;  and 
(c)  in  4'-'  she  kills  him  when  asleep.  But,  on  either 
story,  her  act  seems  one  of  black  and  inexcusable 
treachery ;  and  diHiculty  has  l>een  felt  in  reconciling 
the  woras  of  approval  in  5'^  with  the  verdict  of 
conscience.  Various  expedients  have  been  devised 
to  evade  the  dithculty.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
Jael  was  granted  a  revelation  from  God  (cf.  Jg  4") 
bidding  her  slay  Sisera,  and  that  her  action  is  to 
be  compared  to  Joshua's  alleged  pitiless  extermina- 
tion of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  in 
accordance  with  the  command  recorded  in  Dt  7^' ". 
But  this  is  to  read  something  into  the  narrative 
for  which  there  is  no  scriptural  warrant ;  Jael 
seems  to  have  acted  entirely  on  her  own  initiative. 
Mozley  *  gave  a  more  plausible  explanation.  When 
Sisera  was  in  Jael's  power,  he  urges,  she  was  in  a 
dilemma ;  she  must  be  treacherous  to  him  or  dis- 
loyal to  Israel,  for,  if  he  got  away  safely,  no  one 
could  tell  how  soon  he  might  raise  another  army. 
Now  she  looked  on  him  as  an  outlaw,  as  one  who 
had  no  right  to  life  or  fair  dealing,  for  the  divine 
command  had  gone  forth  for  the  destruction  of 
him  and  his  host ;  and  the  idea  of  human  person- 
ality, of  the  individual's  private  rights,  was  little 
developed  in  that  primitive  age.  And  thus  she 
was  justified,  relatively  to  the  morality  of  her  time, 
in  killing  Sisera ;  ana  the  commendation  of  S^  is 
to  be  interpreted  in  like  manner  as  expressing  the 
natural  feelings  of  a  semi-barbarous  people.  This 
explanation,  though  valuable  as  laying  stress  on 
the  rude  condition  of  the  Hebrew  conscience  in  the 
early  stages  of  Hebrew  history,  is  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  For  Jael's  act  was  not  in  accordance 
with  contemporary  morality. t  It  was  a  violation 
of  the  duty  of  hospitality,  conspicuously  sacred 
among  her  countrymen  and  in  hor  age.  To  such 
a  degree  did  Lot  regard  it  that  he  was  willing  to 

Eurcnase  the  safety  of  his  guests  by  the  honour  of 
is  daughters  (Gn  19").  And,  according  to  the  prose 
narrative,  Sisera  was  not  Jael's  enemy  :  '  There 
was  peace  between  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  and  the 
house  of  Heber  the  Kenite '  ( Jg  4").  Thus  she 
must  have  been  in  diinger  from  the  advance  of 
Barak's  army,  flushed  with  victory,  in  whose 
track  her  tent  lay,  unless  she  could  devise  some 
plan  for  propitiating  the  conqueror.  Self-preserva- 
tion suggested  the  way  of  escape,  and  she  adopted 
it.  '  Come  and  /  will  shoAv  thee  the  man  whom 
thou  seekest,'  she  said  to  Barak  (4-^). 

But  whether  her  motive  was  patriotic  or  selfish, 
the  '  moral  difficulty '  of  the  narrative  is  serious 
only  to  those  who  do  not  recognize  the  gradual 
education  of  mankind.  Jael's  act  was  not  moral 
according  even  to  her  own  standard,  and  thus  to 
compare  ner  with  Judith  or  with  Charlotte  Corday 
is  not  quite  apt.  The  approval  of  Deborah's  Song 
must  be  ranked  with  those  passages  in  the  impre- 
catory Psalms  which  breathe  at  times  the  cruel 
and  vengeful  spirit  of  man,  rather  than  the  Spirit 
of  God.    See  Deborah,  Heber,  Jabin.  Sisera. 

J.  H.  Bernard. 
JAGUR  (-<>'',). — A  town  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Judah,  Jos  15-^.     The  site  is  unknown. 

JAH  (n;). — An  abbreviated  form  of  Jahioeh  (nin:), 
found  chiefly  in  proper  names,  but  occasionally  also 
besides.  The  form  of  the  abbreviation  is  in  accord- 
ance with  analogy  :  the  apocopation  of  the  last 
syllable  gave  rise  to  yahw,  and  this,  by  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Massoretic  vocalizjvtion,  became  ydhii 
(cf.  toha  from  tohw,  and,  what  is  even  a  closer 
parallel,   yishtakdtoeh,    shortened  after   the  luiiw 

•  liulinri  Tdeanin  Early  Age»,  p.  12Cff. 

t  See  Jellett,  Moral  JLH^cxUtiet  qf  the  OT,  p.  6  f. 


consecutive  into  yhhtdhn,  in  pause  yishtdhil, 
through  an  intermediate  form,  not  recognized  by 
the  Massoretes,  yishtahw) ;  and  yahu  (;.":;)  was 
afterwards  shortened  to  yah  (n; — with  mappiq),  and 
ultimately  (in  proper  names)  to  yu'^  (n;). 

(1)  Proper  names,  of  which  the  second  element 
is  yah,  are  very  numerous  in  Hebrew  :  Mr.  Gray 
(Studies  in  licb.  Proper  Names,  p.  284  tt". )  enumer- 
ates 127  (e.^.  Abijah,  Uriali,  Isaiali,  etc.).  The 
reader  who  is  not  conversant  with  Hebrew  ought, 
however,  to  know  that  in  the  original  tiie  form  in 
very  many  of  these  proper  names  is  ydhu  :  on  the 
whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  earlier  form  is  ydhii, 
and  the  later  form  yah  (the  h  'quiescing') ;  but 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  sometimes 
both  forms  occur  side  by  side  in  the  same  context. 

Thus,  to  take  a  few  examples  (the  names,  in  their  earlier  parta 
are  written  generally  in  their  English  form),  we  have  in  1  K  1-2 
Adoniydhu,  except  in  lS-7.  is  ^-i-i  where  we  have  Adoniyahi 
Ahiuyahu  occurs  regularly  in  both  K  and  Ch,  except  in  2  K  13 
916.23.27.29  112,  2  Uh  2035  Ahcuyah;  the  same  is  the  case 
with  Eliyahu  {Eliyah  2  K  ]3.'4.8. 12,  Mai  .321,  and,  not  of  the 
prophet,  ICh  827,  Ezr  102i-a*),  Aiaazyahu  {Ammyah  2  K  !•-'•■«» 
13"  148  151,  Am  71012.14,  ich  434  oaO),  lima>jdku  (Benaudh 
2S  2023,  iCh  436  1122.31  2714,  2Ch  20i4,  Ezk  Ili3  (v.l  Jim- 
aydhu],  Ezr  io25- 30. 35. 43),  Yirmiydhu  (the  prophet),  except 
271  283-6.10.11.12.12.15  291,  Dn  92,  Ezr  ll ;  Yesha'yahxl  (the 
prophet  Isaiah)  uniformly  (including  2  Ch  2622  3020. 3-.') ;  Uzzi- 
ydhu  (the  king),  except  2  K  1513-30.  Hoa  11,  Am  ll.  Zee  14*: 
Gedalydhu  (in  2_K  25,  Jer  39-43)  uniformly,  except  Jer  405- 8. 8 
4116;  Ilizkiudhu  (the  king  Hezekiah)  uniformlv,  except  2K 
181. 10. 13. 14. 16. 1«,  Hosli,  Jlic  li,Pr25i;  '^<Aai//«/i(t  (the  queen), 
both  K  and  Ch,  except  2  K  lli.s.is.  14,  2  Ch  2212  ;  etc. :  on  the 
other  hand,  Uriydh  occurs  everywhere,  except  Jer  2020.  21.  a 
(Uriydfiu);  Ahiydh  is  more  common  than  Ahiyahii  (only 
IK  144.6-6.18,  2  Ch  92s)),  occurring  already  in  1  S  14»- 1»,  Mai- 
ehiydh  than  MalehiyaJiu  (Jer  3&6),  Mitah  in  Jg  17-18  than 
Micdy'hu  (171- 4),  Neriyah  (Barucb's  father)  in  Jer  than  A'eri- 
ydhu  (3614-32  436),  Nethanydh  in  Jer  40-41  than  NethanydhH 
(408  419).  In  Ezr-Neh  proper  names  compounde<l  with  -yah  are 
very  numerous ;  but  the  form  -yahu  occurs  but  once  (Ezr  IfHi 
Shelemydhu) :  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  parts  of  Ch  added  by 
the  compiler  many  of  the  names  of  Levites  and  others  are 
written  with  -yahu  (see,  e.g.,  1  Ch  1518.21. 22.24  2421-28  25i2ir. 
262. 11.14  27i«ff-,  2  Ch  17»  29i2r.).* 

(2)  Outside  proper  names,  Jah  occurs  only  in 
poetry  (mostly  in  late  liturgical  poetry),  viz.  Ex  15=" 
'  My  strength  and  a  song  is  Jah '  (cited  Is  12*, 
Ps  1181^),  Ex  W^  (if  the  text  be  sound)  in  a 
poetically-worded  passage  of  E  (see  KVm),  Is  26-' 
'In  Jah  Jahweh  is  a  rock  of  ages,'  SS"- "  (Heze- 
kiah's  song),  Ps  68^- 1*  77"  SO^  94'- '*  102'8  \W--^^ 
1185»-  "•  18-  "  122*  1303  1353.  4  1506a  .  in  three  pas.sages 
in  which  the  Massoretes  treat  it  (questionably)  as 
part  of  a  compound  word,  Jer  2^1  (text  dub.),  Ca 
8®,  Ps  118^''  (read  prob.  as  RV^) ;  and  in  '  Hallelujah ' 
(written  in  MT  as  one  word,  n^'i'rSri)  23  times 
(see  Hallelujah)  between  Ps  104'"  and  loO*'' 
(always  as  a  liturgical  formula  at  the  lieginning  or 
end  of  a  Psalm).t  It  would  be  natural  to  think 
of  the  abbreviated  form  as  first  arising  in  con- 
nexion with  proper  names ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  this  view  with  Ex  lo'^  17^",  supposing  the 
text  of  these  passages  to  be  sound,  and  the 
passages  really  early.  The  great  majority  of  the 
occurrences  of  the  word  are  indisputably  late. 

It  was  argued  by  Friedr.  Delitzsch  in  1881 
(Parodies,  pp.  158-166),  in  opposition  to  the 
generally  accepted  view,  that  Yah  or  Yahn  was 
the  original  name  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  con- 
tinued always  to  be  the  popular  name  ;  Yahireh 
was  a  later  modification  of  Yahu,  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  connexion  with  hdtvOh, 
to  be  (or  come  to  be),  and  so  of  making  the  name 
the  expression  of  a  theological  truth  (above,  p. 
199'').  The  principal  grounds  alleged  for  this 
opinion  were  the  occurrence  of  the  shorter  form  in 

•  When  yahw  forms  the  first  element  of  a  proper  name,  it 
becomes — through  an  intermediate  ySharc  (cf.  i;3  from  "i?3) — 
yih6,  y6  (as  Jehorani,  Jonim) ;  sec  Cray,  p.  2S1  fT.,  who  enunier- 
ates  29  names  of  this  type  ;  cf.  p.  3«)  (El-j/cAo-'enai,  'L'nto  Yah 
are  my  eves '). 

t  For  kabb.  theories  of  the  orthography  in  some  of  these 
cases  cf.  Ueiger,  Unchrift,  :{74-278. 
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all  proper  names,  and  the  supposed  traces  of  the 
name  among  Semitic  nations  (other  than  the 
Hebrews),  who  did  not  use  the  verb  hdirdh,  and 
could  not  consequently  have  formed  a  name  from 
it.  The  same  opinion  has  l>een  adopted  by  Hom- 
mel  {AHT  1131".,  115 f.,  144,  145,  226),  who  follows 
Mr.  Pinches  *  in  thinking,  in  particular,  that  Yah 
is  identical  with  ^i  or  Ya,  found  in  an  Arabian 
name  Ai-kalafni  on  a  contract-tablet  of  c.  B.C. 
2300,  and  in  various  Assjiian  names  (as  Abu-Ai, 
Ashur-Ai,  Samas-Ai)  of  9-8  cent.  B.C.,  and  who,  in- 
ferring from  these  indications  the  antiquity  of  the 
form,  concludes  that  Yahweh  is  a  later  Mosaic 
modification  of  Yah,  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
imparting  to  it  a  new  significance.  Delitzsch's 
theory  was  criticized  at  the  time  by  Philippi :  t  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Jahweh  is  the  standing  form 
of  the  name  in  the  OT,  and  is  attested  independ- 
ently for  c.  B.C.  850  by  Mesha,  while  Jah,  as 
shown  above,  is  exceptional  and  mostly  late,  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  think  that  the  latter  can 
be  really  the  more  original  form ;  while  its 
occurrence  in  proper  names  is  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  the  tendency  to  abbreviation  wliich  would 
there  be  natural.  The  opinions  of  Pinches  and 
Hommel  have  not  hitherto  (so  far  as  the  writer  is 
aware)  been  endorsed  by  other  Assjfriologists.J 

Among  the  Jewish  names  occurring  on  the 
cuneiform  tablets  of  the  Persian  period,  found 
r^ently  by  the  Pennsylvanian  Expedition  at 
Nippur,  are  many  of  the  form  Gadabjdnut  (or 
•ydica),  Igdalydma  (or  -ydica),  Mattanydma  (or 
-ydwa),  i.e.  Gredaliah,  Igdaliah,  Mattaniah,  etc.g 
Mr.  Pinches  had  noted  before,  from  the  same  age 
{PSBA,  I.e.  p.  14 f.),  Gamarydma  (or -ira),  i.e. 
Gemariah  ;  }^ atanaydma  {or-wa),  i.e.  Nethaniah; 
Shubunuydma  (or  -wa),  i.e.  Shebaniah  ;  and  others. 
These  forms  would  seem  to  show  that  in  the 
Persian  age  tlie  divine  element  in  such  names 
was  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable ;  it  is  strange, 
therefore,  to  find  them  in  the  books  Ezr-Xeh  (as 
remarked  above)  all  but  uniformly  written  with 
-yah.  Perhaps  further  investigation  may  explain 
the  discrepancy.  S.  R.  Drivee. 

JAHATH  (n-:,  perh.  for  .-ar. '  he  [God]  will  snatch 
up')-  —  !•  -^  grandson  of  Judah,    1  Ch  4-.      2.  A 

freat-grandson  of  LeW,  1  Ch  6"*-  *^.  3.  A  son  of 
himei,  1  Ch  23^".  4.  One  of  the  '  sons '  of  Shelo- 
moth,  1  Ch  24-.  5.  A  Merarite  Levite  in  the  time 
of  Josiah,  2  Ch  34^.     See  Gexealogy. 

JAHAZ  ( jTP  Is  lo-',  Jer  48** ;  pans,  and  n  locale  rrfrr- 
Nu  21'^,  Dt  232  fcf  .-yn-j  jg  n»] ;  in  Jos  13'«  called 
-^r: :  in  1  Ch  6",  Jer  48==^  nyrr,  RV  Jahzah.  The 
LXX  renderings  are : — YXatxa.  B  Nu  21** ;  'Idatra 
B»AF  Nu  21^  B  Dt  2^',  A  Jos  13^^  'U<ra  Jg  11» 
where  A  has  Ij;\,  Bda-or  B  Jos  13*®.  The  variations 
and  omissions  in  Jos  21^,  1  Ch  6^,  Is  15^  Jer 
4g2i.  M  aj.g  ^QQ  complicated  for  reproduction). — A 
town  at  which  Sihon  was  defeated  by  Israel  (Nu 
21=^,  Dt  2*^  Jg  11^).  According  to  Tristram  and 
Palmer,  it  was  south  of  the  Amon  on  a  site  marked 
in  maps  as  Muhatel  el-Haj.  But  as  Jahaz  is 
countetl  among  the  cities  of  Reuben,  whose 
southern  boundary  was  the  Amon,  a  situation  to 
the  north  of  that  river  seems  required.     After  the 

♦  S€€  PSBA  IV.  (1S&2)  pp.  13-15 ;  Trans.  Viet.  Inst,  xxviu. 
(lS9o)  pp.  11-13. 

t  See  Stndia  Sibliea,  L  pp.  l-€ ;  and  comp.  Gray,  pp.  149-151. 

t  Comp.  Jastrow  in  JBLU.  xiL  (1S94),  p.  105 1,  and  ZeUsdi. 
/.  At»tfr.  X.  (1S95),  p.  e^ff.;  and  Clay  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
Review  (U.S.A.X  1895,  p.   197.    Jastrow's  arguments  against  i 
Pinches  are  forcible,  though  his  own  theory  that  the  ya  m  the  [ 
Assyr.  names  (as  well  as  in  many  Heb.  names)  is  an  '  affonna-  ' 
tive'  rests  upon  insufficient  grounds.     Delitzsch  and  others 
explain  the  Ass^T.  ia  simply  as  the  stiffix  of  the  first  person 
(Clav.  Lc.  pp.  197-199). 

§  Hilprecht  in  the  PEFSt,  Jan.  1898,  p.  55  (and  Bah.  Exptd.  I 
ix.  27)  ;  Hnches,  ib.,  Apr.  1^8,  p.  137f.  ! 


crossing  of  the  Amon,  messengers  were  sont  to 
Sihon  from  the  'wilderness  of  Kedemoth,'  Dt  2*, 
and  he  '  went  out  against  Israel  into  the  wilderness 
and  came  to  Jahaz,'  Nu  21^.  Jahaz  is  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  Kedemoth,  Jos  13"  21*.  These 
passages  indicate  a  position  for  Jahaz  in  the  S.  E. 
portion  of  Sihon's  territory.  Eusebins  in  the 
Onomasticon  (2W.  94,  Lagarde,  p.  267)  describes 
Jahaz  as  existing  in  his  time  between  Mcdeba 
and  Dibon  (^rj^odi).  This  assigns  a  more  central 
position  to  Jahaz,  and  implies  that  Israel,  before 
encountering  the  forces  of  Sihon,  disregarding  his 
refusal,  had  advanced  some  distance  into  his  land. 
If  for  ATj^ott  we  read  'E<r;3oDy,  as  Reland  {Pal.  torn. 
2,  p.  825)  suggests,  the  position  of  Jahaz  will  be 
farther  north.  Jahaz  was  one  of  the  Levite  cities 
of  Reuben  belonging  to  the  children  of  Merari, 
Jos  131^  21»  (see  not«  in  RVm),  1  Ch  6™.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Moabite  Stone  (U.  18-2i}),  the  king  of 
Israel  dwelt  at  Jahaz  while  at  war  with  king 
Mesha,  but  was  driven  out,  and  the  towTi  was 
taken  and  added  to  Moabite  territory.  Isaiah 
(15*)  and  Jeremiah  (4S'^-**)  refer  to  it  as  in  the 
possession  of  Moab.  The  site  has  not  yet  been 
identified.  See  SEP  Mem.  p.  279  note,  and  G.  A. 
Smith,  HGHL,  p.  559  and  note. 

A.  T.  Chapmax. 
JAHAZIEL  ("jxiq:,  'El  sees').— 1.  A  Benjamite 
who  joined  Da\-id  at  Ziklag,  1  Ch  12*.  2.  One  of 
the  two  priests  who,  according  to  1  Ch  16*,  blew 
trumpets  before  the  ark  when  it  was  brought  by 
David  to  Jerusalem.  3.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  1  Ch 
2319  24'^.  i.  An  Asaphite  Levite  who  is  said  to 
have  encouraged  Jehoshaphat  and  his  army  against 
an  invading  host,  2  Ch  20".  5.  The  ancestor  of  a 
family  of  exiles  who  returned,  Ezr  8^,  called  in 
1  Es  8^  Jezalns.  On  the  emendation  which  should 
probably  be  made  on  the  MT,  see  Ryle,  Ezr-Neh, 
ad  loc.,  and  art.  Shecaxiah. 

JAHDAI  (the  vocalization  and  meaning  are  both 
doubtful ;  Baer  points  '^r'!.  others  '^jt;  ;  cf .  Kittel 
in  SBOT.  Gesenius  [Thes.]  makes  the  namei  rrrr 
'  J"  leads '). — This  name  occurs  in  an  obscure  con- 
nexion (see  Gexe.\ix)GY,  IV.  33)  in  the  genealogy 
of  Caleb,  1  Ch  2*',  where  Jahdai  appears  as  the 
father  of  six  sons. 

JAHDIEL  (Vk'^.t.  '  El  givetb  joy ').— A  Manassite 
chief,  1  Ch  5^.    See  Gexealogy,  VII*.  8. 

JAHDO  Qn^.  in  common  edd.  of  MT,  '^rr  in  Baer ; 
LXX  B  'lovpai,  A  'IfSSai,  Luc.  'Ie55w). — A  Gadite, 
1  Ch  5".    See  Gexealogv,  XI.  3. 

JAHLEEL  (^K^v^  '  wait  for  God ').— Third  son  of 
Zebulun,  Gn  46",  Nu  26*  P  :  patron.  Jahleelites, 
Nu  26^. 

JAHMAI  ('^rr,  perh.  =  rr-;.-:  •  may  J"  protect,' 
cf.  Sab.  T.xrr;-). — A  man  of  Issachar,  1  Ch  7*. 

JAHWEH.— See  GOD,  p.  199»,  and  Jah. 

JAHZAH.— The  form  of  Jahaz  in  1  Ch  6"  AV, 
RV,  and  Jer  48-*  RV.     See  Jahaz. 

JAHZEEL  {hirsr.  'God  divides').  — Naphtali's 
firstbom,  Gn  46^,  Nu  26*»  P ;  in  1  Ch  7*^  Jahziel 
^TfTC) :  patron.  Jahzeelites,  Nu  26**. 

JAHZEIAH  (n;i!T='J"  sees,'  'lafias  A,  Aoj'-«a  B. 
Ezr  IniJ;  'Es'eiceios  A,  'Efetas  B,  1  Es  9**,  AV 
Jahaziah). — The  son  of  Tiloah,  one  of  four  men 
who  are  mentioned  as  opposing  Ezra  in  the 
matter  of  the  foreign  wives  (so  RV,  Gesen., 
Bertheau,  Stade,  etc.).  The  AV  regarded  J.  and 
his  companions  as  supporters  of  E^a,  rendering 
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'  were  cHiployed  aljout  this  matter ' ;  and  this  view 
is  supiHJited  by  LXX,  1  Es,  RVm  ;  bnt  for  tlio 
Heb.  nlirase  here  found  ("?«  i^y),  cf.  1  Ch  21',  2  Ch 
20^,   Dn    IV*,    in    wliich    passagcrt    opposition  is 


evidently  expressed. 


H.  A.  White. 


JAHZERAH  (n-im:).— A  priest,  1  Ch  9",  called  in 
Nt'li  II'' Ahzai.  See  Gexkalooy,  HI.  17.  Sieg- 
fried-Stade  propose  to  emend  mm'  to  nMn'  =  'inK 
(Ahzai).  See  further,  Smend,  Listen,  and  Kyle, 
Ezr-Nch,  ad  loc. 

JAHZIEL.— See  Jahzeel. 

JAIR  (tk;  'he  enlightens'  or  'one  giving 
light').— 1.  A  son  of  Manasseli  and  contenywrary 
of  Moses,  Nu  32^»,  Dt  3»,  Jos  13*,  1  K  4'3,  1  (Jh  2-«'-. 

2.  One  of  the  judges,  Jg  KP"^-.  According  to  another 
tradition  he  was  tlie  same  as  1.  A  very  ancient, 
probably  the  original,  account  of  the  conquest  of 
(iilead  is  contained  in  Nu  32-"'-  *"•.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  tliat  it  describes  a  conquest  made  after 
the  main  body  of  Israelites  were  settled  west  of 
the  Jordan,  tt  lias,  however,  got  mixed  up  with 
the  story  of  the  Mosaic  conquest  of  the  lands  east 
of  Jordan.  Even  if  there  was  a  Jair  contemporary 
with  Moses,  he  could  not  have  been  literally  the 
'son'  of  Manasseli  (see  Driver  on  Dt  3'^),  hence 
'son'  must  in  anj-  case  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  of 
descendant.  Attempts  have  been  made  unsuccess- 
fully by  Keil  and  others  to  distinguish  the  Jair  of 
the'Hexateu(!h  from  the  Jair  of  J^,  as  well  as  to 
harmonize  the  somewhat  conflicting  notices  about 
the  '  tent-villages '  (}y.ivvoth-Jair).  In  Jg  10^'-  Jair 
is  said  to  have  had  30  sons  that  rode  on  30  ass 
colts,  and  to  have  'judged'  Israel  22  years.  The 
'tent-villages'  are  there  given  as  30,  whereas  in 
1  Ch  2^,  which  possibly  reflects  post-exilic  re- 
lations (Moore),  tliey  are  23  in  number.  See, 
further,  the  Comm.  of  Dillm.,  Driver,  and  Moore 
on  the  above-cited  passages,  and  the  article 
Hav.VOTII-Jair.  3.  The  father  of  Mordecai,  Est 
2'*.     4.  (Ty;  ^ere*  n?p;  Kethihh)  Father  of  Elhanan, 

1  Ch  20^^.     By  a  scribal  error  this  Jair  is  called  in 

2  S  21'^  Jaare-oregim  (wh.  see,  and  cf.  Driver, 
Text  of  Sam.,  and  Budde,  SBOT,  ad  loc). 

J.  A.  Selbie. 
JAIRITE,  THE  (^N.-n ;  B  6  'lapdv,  A  6  'laeipe/ ; 
Jairites),  i.e.  of  the  family  of  Jair,  the  son  of 
Manasseh,  whose  descendants  lived  in  Gilead  (Nu 
32"  etc.).  The  gentilic  adjective  occurs  only  in 
connexion  with  lUA  (wh.  see),  who  is  further  de- 
scribed as  '  priest  unto  David '  (2  S  20^).  Many 
scholars,  however,  consider  that  '  Jattirite'  (1?!^) 
should  be  read  for  '  Jairite '  in  this  passage.     If 

this  reading  be  adopted  (cf.  Pesh.    ;_»^u»      ^}) 

Ira  might  possibly  be  of  the  tril)e  of  Levi,  since 
Jattir  was  a  priestly  city  in  the  hill-country  of 
Judah  (Jos  lo*'  21'^  cf.  1  S  30=-'?). 

J.  F.  Stenning. 

JAIRUS  ('Idetpos,  the  Gr.  form  of  OT  Jair).— 

1.  The  father  of  Mordecai  (Ad.  Est  11-),  called  in 

Est  2*  Jair.     2.  Eponym  of  a  family  of  'temide 

servants'   (1  Es    5^')    (AV  Airus,  ItV^m    Reaiah). 

3.  The  ruler  of  the  synagogue  whose  daugliter  was 
restored  to  life  by  Jesus  <Mk  5^,  Lk  8**).  See  next 
article. 

JAIRUS  (RV  Jairus,  'Idetpos,  probably  a  tran- 
scription of  OT  name  tx;),  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 
M'ho  dwelt  at  or  near  Cai>ernanm.  After  Jesus 
had  returned  from  Gergesa  (Gadara)  he  was  ap- 
proached by  Jairus,  a  suppliant  on  behalf  of  his 
daughter,  aged  twelve,  who  was  lying  at  home  at 

•  'So  LXX,  Pesh.  (Jerome  '  flliiis  gnlttin.'  i.e.  1'J^,  without  the 
plena  »cri2Jtio).' — Driver,  Text  qfSam.  272  n  i. 


the  point  of  death,  Mk  5='"-  =  Lk  8«'  =Mt  O'**-. 
Jesus  at  ohce  set  out  for  the  house  of  Jairus, 
followed  by  a  crowd  ;  on  tlie  way  am^tlier  message 
came,  announcing  the  death  of  the  child.  Having 
arrived,  Jesus  entered,  taking*  with  him  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  and  tried  to  quell  the  noisy 
mourninj'  with  the  words  'She  is  not  dead,  but 
sleepeth.  This  assurance  being  misunderstood 
and  ridiculed,  Jesus  expelled  the  mourners  ;  with 
the  parents  and  the  three  disciples  went  into  the 
chamber  of  death  ;  took  the  child's  hand,  and  re- 
stored Iier  with  the  words  Talitha  cumi(ra\4e?a  Kovfi 

.  .  *^nn  n  (A.*— ik.^  =' maiden,  arise').  So  sub- 
stantially the  Synoptists.  According,  however,  to 
Mt,  Jairus  comes  while  Jesus  is  at  Matthew's 
feast,  pleading  for  his  daughter  already  dead  ;  Mt 
does  not  give  the  name  '  Jairus,'  and  calls  him 
simply  dpxuv  (of  conrHt:  =  ipxi(n'i>dywyos).  All  three 
insert  into  the  above  narrative  the  incident  of  the 
woman  with  the  Issue  of  Blood,  mIucIi  took  place 
on  the  way  to  the  house  of  Jairus. 

A.  Grieve. 
JAKEH  rip^i  (or  hq;  ;  so  the  Vulg.  Vom-::ntis).—Afi  a 
proper  name,  father  of  Agur,  the  author  of  the 
proverbs  contained  in  Pr  30.     For  modes  of  inter- 
preting the  verse  Pr  30S  see  Agur. 

JAKIM  (c-p;).- 1.  A  Benjamite,  1  Ch  8»».  See 
Genealogy,  VIII.  12.  2.  A  priest,  head  of  the 
12th  course,  1  Ch  24'^.     See  Gexealogy,  III.  15. 

JALAM  (cby:).— A  '  son  '  of  Esau,  Gn  3G'-  "• '«, 
1  Ch  1^. 

JALON  (|i^;). — A  Calebite,  the  .son  of  Ezrah, 
1  Ch  4'".     See  GeXEALOGY,  IV.  53. 

JAMBRES.— See  Jannes  and  Jambres. 

JAMBRI. — Soon  after  the  death  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabreus  (B.C.  IGl),  Jonathan  and  his  adherents  sent 
their  personal  property,  w  liich  was  no  longer  safe 
in  the  wilderness  of  Judani,  to  the  friendly  country 
of  the  Nabatseiins.  The  convoy,  which  Avas  under 
the  charge  of  John,  a  brother  of  Jonathan,  was 
attacked  and  captured  by  a  robber  tribe,  the  sons 
of  Jambri,  near  Medaba,  on  the  E.  of  Jordan,  and 
John  himself  slain.  To  avenge  his  death,  Jonathan 
and  Simon  crossed  the  Jordan  and  waylaid  a  large 
wedding  party  belonging  to  tliis  tribe.  Many  were 
slain,  and  the  survivors  fled  to  the  mountains 
(1  Mac  9=»-^%  Jos.  Ant.  Xlll.  i.  2-4). 

There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  true  reading 
of  the  proper  name,  which  does  not  occur  else- 
where, 'la/j. fipelv  A,  'lan^pi  X*,  'A/ifipi  H"  cursives  ; 
Syr.  has  ■  ...'^Vnj  {'Ambri),  Josephus  ol'Afmpaiov 

iratSfs.  'Ambri  is  probably  the  orig.  form  :  some 
have  conjectured  that  this  represents  Amorifes  (so 
Grimm,  Michaelis).  H.  A.  AVlilTE. 

JAMES.— This  name  is  our  Eng.  equivalent  for 
the  'IdKWfSoi  of  the  Gr.  Test.,  from  which  it  is 
derived  tlirougli  the  Italian  Giacomo.  It  is  used 
in  NT  of  three  diflerent  persons. 

(1)  James  t/ic  son  of  Zebedcc,  sometimes  called 
the  Great. 

(2)  James  the  son  of  Alphrrus. 

(3)  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord. 

1.  James  the  .son  of  Zebedee. — In  Mk  1" 
(Mt  4-')  he  and  his  brother  Jofin  are  represented 
as  mending  their  nets  in  their  boat  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  and  at  the  call  of  Christ  leaving  the  boat 
to  their  father  and  the  hired  .servants.  They  were 
partners  with  Simon  and  Andrew  (Lk  5'"),  who 
were  lishing  near  them  and  were  called  at  the 
.same  time  in  the  words,  '  P'ollow  me,  and  I  will 
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make  you  fishers  of  men.'  This  was  after  John 
the  Baptist  had  been  cast  into  prison  by  Herod. 
We  learn  from  Jn  1***-  that  Andrew  and  his 
brother,  and  probably  Jolin  also,  were  disciples  of 
the  Baptist,  and  had  already  been  taught  by  him 
to  see  in  Jesus  '  the  Lamb  of  Go«l.'  The  call 
recorded  by  St.  Luke  (5'")  is  regardetl  by  many 
commentators  as  merely  another  account  of  the 
call  narratetl  by  St.  Mark,  but  there  b  a  great 
ditterence  in  the  circumstances.  Even  the  words 
addressed  to  Simon,  which  form  the  chief  point 
of  contact  in  the  two,  d-r6  roO  vvv  ayOpwrovs  f<rri 
^uypu}i>,  seem  to  be  not  so  much  another  version  of 
the  words  used  by  St.  Mark,  Vot^w  vfiSii  yeviaOai 
dXifts  dvdpurrwv,  as  a  more  urgent  command  based 
upon  them  ;  and  there  is  a  corresponding  difference 
between  the  d^j^ei  to,  Sim-ua,  dtpetrrei  tov  -warepa  of 
St.  Mark  and  the  d^'rres  rot  xdn-a  of  St.  Luke. 

The  last  call  was  that  to  the  apostleship  (Mt  10^, 
Mk  3",  Lk  6=3,  Ac  1'^).  In  all  four  lists  of  the 
apostles,  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and  John  form 
the  first  group ;  in  Mk  and  Ac,  James  and  John 
follow  Peter  ;  and  throughout  the  historj',  especi- 
ally at  the  Transfiguration  and  the  Agony,  we 
find  these  three  preferred  before  the  others.'  The 
faet  that  James  always  precedes  John  (except  in 
Lk  9^),  and  that  John  is  sometimes  described  as 
the  brother  of  James  (Mk  o^\  Mt  17'),  suggests 
that  James  Avas  the  elder  of  the  two.  In  Ac  12'- 
James  is  described  as-  brother  of  John,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  greater  namesiike,  the 
brother  of  the  Lord.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  is 
never  mentioned  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

St.  Mark  tells  us  (3^")  that  Jesus  somamed 
the  two  brothers  Boanerges  (Sons  of  Thunder), 
alluding,  perhaps,  to  the  vehemence  shown  in  their 
demand  that  their  Master  should  call  down  fire 
from  heaven  to  consume  the  Samaritans,  who 
refused  to  receive  him  because  he  was  going  up 
to  Jenisalem  (Lk  9^) ;  and  again  in  their  request 
that  they  might  sit  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his 
left  hand  in  his  kingdom  (Mk  10^),  to  which  our 
Lord  replied  by  the  prophecy  that  they  should 
drink  of  his  cup  and  be  baptized  with  his  baptism. 

The  wife  of  Zebedee  was  Salome,  as  we  learn  from 
a  comparison  of  Mt  27^  and  ^Ik  15**,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  sister  of  the  Lord's  mother  (see  Jn  19^ 
and  the  article  on  Brethren  of  the  Lord). 
James  and  John  would  thus  be  first  cousins  of 
Jesus,  which  may  have  been  one  reason  why  their 
mother  urged  their  claim  to  the  highest  position 
in  his  kingdom.  We  learn  from  Mk  15^  (cf.  Lk 
8*)  that  Salome  was  one  of  the  women  who  followed 
Jesus  in  Galilee,  and  ministered  to  him  of  their 
substance.  Combined  A\-ith  the  mention  of  hired 
servants,  and  >vith  St.  John's  intimacy  ■n*ith 
Caiapiias  the  high  priest,  this  fact  makes  it 
probable  that  the  family  of  Zebedee  were  com- 
paratively well  off. 

We  hear  nothing  of  James,  as  distinguished  from 
the  other  apostles,  for  some  14  years  after  the 
Crucifixion.  The  fact,  however,  tlmt  he  was  the 
first  of  the  Twelve  to  siiffer  martyrdom,  shows  that 
he  must  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Jews 
and  of  Herod  Agrippa  by  his  bold  uncompromising 
character.  This  Herod  was  son  of  Aristobulus, 
and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great  and  Mariamne. 
HerotUas,  who  was  the  cause  of  the  murder  of 
John  the  Baptist,  was  his  sLster.  After  reigning  in 
splendourfor  three  years  over  a  kingdom  larger  than 
that  of  his  grandfather,  Agrippa  sought  to  increase 
his  popularity  still  further  by  putting  do\vn  the 
new  Christian  heresy.  Shortly  before  the  Passover 
of  44,  he  killed  James  with  tiie  sword,  and  threw 
Peter  into  prison  (Ac  12"-).  The  sacred  writer 
records  in  the  same  chapter  the  punishment  which 
followed  (v.-^*-,  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XIX.  viii.  2). 

Eusebius  {HE  ii.  9)  gives  a  quotation  from  the 


7th  book  of  the  lost  Hypotypoaa  of  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  in  which  the  latter  mentions  a 
tradition  that  the  accuser  of  St.  James  was  so 
much  moved  by  his  confession,  that  he  declared 
himself  to  be  a  Christian,  and  was  carried  off  with 
him  to  execution.  On  the  way  thither  he  asked 
forgiveness  of  the  apostle,  who,  aft«r  a  moment's 
hesitation,  kissed  him,  saying,  '  Peace  be  unto 
thee.'  The  same  story  is  given  in  the  Apostolica 
Historia  of  pseudo-Abdias  (ap.  Fabr.  Cod.  Apoc. 
NT),  who  also  narrates  the  conversion  of  the 
magicians  Hermogenes  and  Philetus  by  St.  James. 

The  legend  of  Saint  la^o,  the  patron  saint  of  Spain,  is  given 
in  Mrs.  Jameson's  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  vol.  i.  pp.  230- 
241.  According  to  this,  the  gospel  was  first  preached  in  Spain 
by  St.  James  the  Great,  who  afterwards  returned  to  Juda^  and, 
after  performing  many  miracles  there,  was  finally  put  to  death 
by  Herod.  His  body  was  placed  on  board  ship  at  Joppa  and 
transported  to  Iria  in  the  north-west  of  Spain  imder  angelic 
guidance.  The  surrounding  heathen  were  converted  by  the 
prodieies  which  witnessed  to  the  power  of  the  saint,  and  a. 
choitm  was  built  over  his  tomb.  During  the  barbarian  invasions 
all  memory  of  the  hallowed  spot  was  lost  till  it  was  revealed  by 
vision  in  the  year  800.  The  body  was  then  moved  by  order  of 
Alphonso  n.  to  the  place  now  called  Compostella  (abbreviated 
from  Jacomo  Posttuo),  which  became  famous  as  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  throughout  Europe.  The  saint  was  believed  to  have 
appeared  on  many  occasions  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  leading 
the  Spani^  armies  to  victory  against  their  infidel  foes. 

The  unpossibLlities  of  the  story  have  been  pointed  out  by 
Roman  Catholic  scholars.  (1)  It  was  a  tradition  of  the  early 
Ctaurch  that  the  i^postles,  in  accordance  with  a  command  of  oiiir 
Lord,  did  not  leave  Jerus.  for  twelve  years  after  the  Ascension  (cf. 
the  Kiifvyuji  TXirfo  in  Clem.  AL  Strom,  vi.  p.  762  ;  ApoUonius  in 
Etiseb.  UE  V.  18  ad  jin-)-  TWs  is  supported  by  what  we  read 
in  Ac  &,  that  the  apostles  were  still  at  Jerus.  during  the  per- 
secution in  which  Stephen  was  mart\Ted.  (2)  St.  Paul  mentions 
his  desire  to  risit  Spam  (Ko  153^)  just  after  he  had  spoken  of  his 
rule  not  to  preach  the  gospel  on  another  man's  foundation.  The 
probable  date  of  Bo  is  58  [Tumer,55-5(>],  long  after  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  James.  (3)  There  is  no  certain  mention  of  St.  James  in 
connexion  with  Spain  tiU  the  9th  cent.,  when  Xotker,  a  monk  of 
St.  Gall,  wrote :  '  hujus  Apostoli  sacratissima  ossa  ad  Hispanias 
translata  in  ultimis  earum  finibus  condita  celeberrima  illarum 
gentium  veneratione  colimtur.  Xec  immerito,  quia  ejus  corporali 
pnesentia  et  doctrina  atque  signorum  etBcacia  eidem  populi  ad 
Christi  fidem  conversi  referuntur'  (Jfarfyixrf.  ad  diem  25  Jul.). 
On  the  other  hand.  Innocent  I.  (d.  417)  states  that  the  Churches 
of  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain  had  all  been  rounded  by  those  who 
owed  their  authority  to  St.  Peter  (Ep.  25  ad  Deatniium) ;  and 
Vincentius  Fortunatus  (fl.  a.d.  COO),  speaking  of  the  saints  of 
dilTerent  countries,  makes  'Vincentius  the  chief  glory  of  Spain 
('  Vincenti  Hispana  surgit  ab  arce  decus,'  Carm.  vii.  3),  as  Alban 
of  Britain,  Hilary  and  Martin  of  Gaul,  while  the  Jacobi  are 
assigned  to  the  Holy  Land.  (See  the  art.  on  James  by  F. 
Meyrick  in  Smith,  J)J3^,  and  by  B.  Sinker  in  the  Diet,  of  Chr. 
Antiq. ;  the  Acta  Sanctorum  tor  July  25 ;  Xatalis  Alexander, 
Higf.  Ecel.  saecL  L  §  15 ;  Forbes,  Handbook  of  Spain,  cb.  on 
Santiago). 

2.  James  the  sox  of  Alph.eus. — In  the  four 
lists  of  the  apostles  we  find  James,  son  of  Alphaeus, 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  3rd  grottp,  of  which 
the  other  members  are  Thadda'us  (Mk  3*®),  also 
called  Lebbseus  (Mt  10*  cod.  D  and  AV)  or  'loOSa^ 
'laKw3ov  (Lk  6'8,  Ac  1") ;  Simon  Zelotes  (Lk  6^^ 
Ac  1^),  also  called  2.  Kavavaloi  (Mt  10»,  Mk  3'«), 
and  Judas  Iscariot.  By  St.  Luke  he  is  coupled 
with  Simon,  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  with 
Thadda'us.  Nothing  else  is  told  us  about  this 
James  in  the  XT,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  was  a 
brother  of  Levi  or  ilatthew,  who  is  also  called  son 
of  Alphfeus  (Mk  2").  The  phrase  'loiJSas  'lortiSou 
means  almost  certainly  '  the  son,'  not  the  '  brother 
of  James.'  He  is  usually  identified  with  James 
the  Little  (AV  '  the  Less '),  the  brother  of  Joses 
and  son  of  Mary,  who  is  mentioned  in  Mk  15**, 
Mt  27^.  This  Mary  is  apparently  called  i)  toO 
KXwxa  in  Jn  19-^,  words  which  some  have  inter- 
preted '  the  wife  of  Clopas,'  and  have  in  con- 
sequence identified  Clopas  with  Alphajus.  They 
have  also  understood  the  clause  which  precedes 
{i]  d8(\<pT]  TTjs  firirpos  airrov)  of  this  Mary,  instead  of 
understanding  it  of  Salome,  and  thus  have  identi- 
fied James,  son  of  Alphseus,  with  James  the  brother 
of  the  Lord.  The  extreme  improbability  of  this 
hypothesis  is  pointed  out  in  the  art.  on  the 
Brethrex  of  the  Lord.  Hegesippus  {ap.  Enseb. 
HE  iii.  11)  speaks  of  a  Clopas  who  was  brother  of 
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Joseph  ;  if  Miiry  was  his  wife,  she  would  be  aunt 
of  the  sons  of  Joseph,  the  l)ietliren  of  the  Lord. 
(The  evidence  as  to  tlie  festival  of  Jauies,  son  of 
Alphifius,  being  distinct  from  that  of  the  brother  of 
tlie  Lord,  is  }j;iven  in  Sinker's  article  under  this 
head  in  the  Dirt,  vf  Chr.  Antiq.). 

3.  James  thk  hkothek  of  the  Lord.— See  the 
article  on  the  Urethuen  of  the  Lord  for  the 
proof  that  this  Jaines  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary,  not  one  of  the  Twelve,  nor  even  a  believer 
until  after  the  Resurrection.  His  conversion 
seems  to  have  been  connected  with  a  special 
appearance  of  the  Kisen  Lord  (1  Co  15').  Of  his 
subs(,'quent  history  we  gather  from  the  Acts  and 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  that,  after  the  Ascension, 
ho  with  his  brothers  remained  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
company  of  the  eleven  apostles  and  Mary  and  the 
otlier  women,  waiting  for  the  descent  of  the  Spirit 
(Ac  1"),  and  that  within  ten  years  from  this  time 
he  became  the  head  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem. 
Thus  in  Gal  !'*•  ^^  St.  Patil  says  that  three  years 
after  his  conversion,  probably  about  A.D.  38,  he 
went  up  to  Jerus.  and  stayed  with  Peter  fifteen 
days,  seeing  no  other  apostle,  but  only  James  the 
Lord's  brother, — a  statement  which  is  quite  in 
accordance  Avith  Ac  12",  where  Peter  on  his 
escape  from  prison  (A.D.  44)  is  said  to  have  gone 
to  the  house  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Mark,  and 
desired  that  news  of  his  escape  might  be  sent  to 
James  and  the  brethren.  In  Gal  2'"^"  St.  Paul 
describes  a  later  visit  to  Jerus.  after  an  interval  of 
fourteen  years,  i.e.  about  A.D.  51.  In  this  visit 
the  leaders  of  the  Church,  James,  Peter,  and 
John  (Gal  2*),  after  hearing  his  report  of  his  first 
missionary  journey,  signified  their  approval  of  his 
work,  ana  'gave  right  hands  of  fellowship,'  agree- 
ing that  Paul  and  Barnabas  should  preacih  to  the 
Gentiles  and  they  themselves  to  the  circumcision. 
In  vv."-^''  Peter's  inconsistency  in  regard  to 
eating  with  the  Gentiles  at  Antioch  is  explained 
by  the  arrival  of  '  certain  from  James.'  St.  Paul's 
second  visit  to  Jerus.  is  more  fully  described  in 
Ac  15^'^,  where  James  appears  as  president  of  the 
Council  held  to  consider  how  far  the  Gentile 
Christians  should  be  required  to  conform  to  the 
customs  of  the  Jews.  It  is  James  who  sums  up 
the  discussion  and  j)roposes  the  resolution  which 
is  carried,  in  the  words  ^70;  Kpiv(j}  fXT)  TrapevoxXet"  rots 
6.-Kh  tQ)v  iOvQiv  iirL<Trpi<f>oi'aiv  iiri  rbu  6e6v,  k.t.\.  James 
is  seen  in  the  same  position  of  authority  in  Ac  21'*, 
when  St.  Paul  presents  himself  before  him  on  his 
return  from  his  third  missionary  journey  (A.D.  58). 
After  joining  in  praise  to  God  for  tlie  success 
which  had  attended  his  labours,  James  and  the 
elders  who  are  with  him  warn  St.  Paul  of  the 
strong  feeling  against  him,  wliicli  had  been  excited 
among  the  '  myriads  of  Jewish  believers  who  were 
all  zealous  for  the  law,'  by  the  report  that  he  had 
taught  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  to  abandon 
circumcision  and  their  other  customs.  To  counter- 
act this  impression,  they  recommended  him  to  join 
in  a  Nazirite  vow,  whicli  had  been  undertaken  by 
four  members  of  their  conimunitj',  as  a  proof  that 
the  report  was  unfounded,  and  that  he  liimself 
walked  according  to  the  law.  From  1  Co  9*  /xrj  ovk 
fXOfiev  i^ovfflav  d.5€\<pr]i'  ywalKa  TCfpidyeiv  ws  Kal  oi 
Xoiirol  dwoffToKoi  Kai  ol  i5e\(pol  tou  Kvpiov,  it  has  been 
inferred  that  St.  James  was  a  married  man.  On 
his  authorship  of  the  Kpistle  which  goes  by  his 
name,  see  next  article. 

Further  particulars  are  supplied  by  Josephus, 
Hegesippus,  the  Gospel  according  to  tlie  Hebrews, 
and  other  apocryjihal  books,  including  in  these  the 
Clementine  Homilies  and  Eecognitions. 

The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  which  Liphtfoot  speaks 
of  as  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  respectable  of  Uie  apocryphal 
narratives  {Gal.  p.  274).  is  quoted  by  Jerome  {de  Vir.  ill.  2)  to 
the  following  effect :  '  The  Lord  after  his  resurrection  appeared 


to  James,  who  hafi  sworn  that  he  would  not  eat  bread  from  the 
hour  in  which  hu  had  drunk  the  cup  of  the  Lord  till  he  saw  him 
risen  from  the  dead.  Jesus,  therefore,  took  bread  and  blessed 
and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  James  the  Just,  and  said  to  him, 
My  brother,  eat  thy  bread,  for  the  Son  of  Man  has  risen  from 
the  dciul.'  There  are  other  versions  of  the  same  story,  in 
which  the  vow  is  dated,  not  from  the  Last  Supper,  but  from  the 
Crucifixion  (see  Nicholson's  ed.  of  the  Gospel,  p.  C2f.,  and  the 
Introduction  to  Mayor's  St.  Jaines,  p.  xxxvii  n.).  Possiblj-, 
the  reference  to  the  Last  Supjjcr  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  St.  James  8hape<i  his  vow  after  the  Lord's  words  spoken  at 
the  Supper,  '  I  will  not  drink  henceforth  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine 
till  the  kinjfdoin  of  God  shall  come.' 

Ilegesij'piis  ('-■.  A.D.  160)  is  quoted  by  Eusebius  (//£  ii.  23)  to 
the  foUowinj;  efTect :  '  The  charge  of  the  Church  after  the  Ascen- 
sion devolved  on  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  in  concert  with 
the  apostles.  He  is  distinguished  from  others  of  the  same  name 
by  the  title  "Just,"  which  has  been  applied  to  him  from  the 
first.  He  was  holy  from  his  mother's  womb,  drank  no  wine  or 
strong  drink,  nor  ate  animal  food  :  no  razor  came  on  his  head, 
nor  did  he  anoint  himself  with  oil  nor  use  the  bath.  To  him 
only  was  it  permitted  to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies.  .  ,  .  Hia 
knees  became  hard  like  a  camel's,  because  he  was  always  kneeling 
in  the  temple,  asking  forgiveness  for  the  people.  Throuifh  h5 
exceeding  righteousness  he  was  called  "  Oblias,"  which,  being  in- 
terpreted, is  "  the  defence  of  the  people,"  and  "  Righteousness," 
as  the  prophet  declared  of  him.  Some  of  the  seven  sects  of  the 
Jews  inquired  of  him,  "  What  is  the  door  of  Jesus?"  And  be 
said  that  he  was  the  Saviour ;  whereupon  some  believed  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ.  .  .  .  Hence  arose  a  disturbance  among 
the  Jews,  fearing  that  all  the  people  would  look  to  Jesus  as  the 
Christ.  They  came,  therefore,  and  .  .  .  set  James  on  the 
pinnacle  of  the  temple  and  cried  to  him,  "  O  thou  just  one  to 
whom  we  all  are  bound  to  listen,  tell  us  what  is  the  door  of 
Jesus."  And  he  answered  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Why  do  ye  ask  me 
concerning  Jesus  the  Son  of  ilan ';'  He  is  both  seated  in  heaven 
on  the  right  hand  of  Power,  and  he  will  come  again  on  the 
clouds  of  heaven."  And  when  many  were  convinced  and  ^ave 
glory  at  the  witness  of  James,  the  same  scribes  and  I'hansees 
said  to  each  other,  "  We  have  done  ill  in  bringing  forward  such  a 
testimony  to  Jesus  ;  let  us  go  up  and  cast  him  down,  that  the}' 
may  fear  to  believe  him."  And  they  cried  out  saying,  "  Alas  ! 
even  the  just  has  gone  astray."  And  they  fulfilled  tliat  which 
is  written  in  Isaiah,  "  Let  us  take  away  the  just,  for  he  is  not  for 
our  purpose."  So  they  cast  down  James  the  Just,  and  they 
began  to  stone  him,  since  he  was  not  killed  by  the  fall ;  but  he 
kneeled  down,  saying,  "  O  Lord  God,  my  Father,  I  beseech  thee 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  While  they 
were  thus  stoning  him,  one  of  the  priests  of  the  sons  of  Rechab, 
of  whom  Jeremiah  the  prophet  testifies,  cried  out,  "  Stop  !  what 
do  ye?  The  just  is  praying  for  you."  But  one  of  them,  who 
was  a  fuller,  smote  the  head  of  the  just  one  with  his  club.  And 
so  he  bore  his  witness.  And  they  buried  him  on  the  siwt,  and 
his  monument  still  stands  by  the  side  of  the  temple  with  the 
inscription,  "He  hath  been  a  true  witness  both  to  Jews  and 
Greeks  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ."  And  immediatelj'  Vespasian 
commenced  the  siege.' 

Lightfoot  has  pointed  out  the  many  imjiro- 
babilities  in  this  narrative,  and  conjectures  that 
it  may  have  been  taken  by  Hegesippus  from  the 
Ebionite  'AvapaOfiol  'laKwfiov,  of  which  we  find 
traces  in  the  Clementine  Recognitions.  In  the 
llecognitions,  as  in  Hegesippus,  we  read  that 
James  refuted  the  Jewish  sects,  and  that  he  was 
hurled  down  from  the  temple  by  his  persecutors. 
Lightfoot  thinks  that  there  may  be  truth  in  the 
statement  that  James  was  Jin  ascetic  and  a  Nazir- 
ite, and,  we  may  add,  in  the  respect  entertained 
for  him  even  by  his  unbelieving  countrymen.  The 
account  of  the  death,  however,  which  is  given  by 
,Jos.  (Ant.  XX.  ix.  1)  is  far  more  likely  to  be 
liistorical.  '  During  the  interval  between  the 
death  of  Festus  (prob.  in  the  year  62)  and  the 
arrival  of  his  successor  Albinus,  the  high  priest 
Ananus  the  younger,  being  of  a  rash  and  daring 
spirit,  and  inclined  like  the  Saddticees  in  general 
to  severity  in  punishing,  brought  to  trial  James 
the  brother  of  Jesus,  who  is  called  the  Christ, 
and  some  others  before  the  court  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
and,  having  charged  them  witli  breaking  the  laws, 
delivered  them  over  to  be  stoned.  The  better 
class  of  citizens  and  those  who  were  versed  in  the 
laws  were  indignant  at  this,  and  made  complaints 
both  to  king  Agrippa  and  to  Albinus,  on  the 
ground  that  Ananus  liad  no  right  to  summon  the 
Sanhedrin  without  the  consent  of  the  procurator  ; 
and  Agrippa  in  consequence  removed  him  from 
the  high  priesthood.'  Origen  (Cels.  i.  c.  47)  and 
Euseb.  (HE  ii.  23)  also  cite  Josephus  as  ascribing 
the  miseries  of  the  siege  to  the  divine  vengeance 
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for  the  murder  of  James  ;  bat  this  does  not  occur 

in  his  extant  writings. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  (ap.  Euseb.  HE  ii.  1) 
says  that  Peter  and  James  and  John,  who  were 
most  honoured  by  the  Lord,  chose  James  the  Just 
to  be  bishop  of  Jems,  after  the  Ascension,  and 
that  the  Lord  imparted  his  esoteric  teaching  (rjji' 
ypQaiy)  to  James  the  Just  and  Peter  and  John 
after  his  resurrection,  and  again  that  tliis  was 
imparted  by  them  to  the  other  apostles,  and  by  the 
latter  to  the  Seventy. 

In  the  Clementine  Homilies  (written  early  in  the 
3rd  cent.)  James  is  represented,  in  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Clement,  as  the  chief  ruler  of 
the  Church  at  large,  KX^jlii;;  'laKiii^i^  r^  kvjhi^  koI 
eriaKdruv  eruTKfrwif,  Sii-rovrj.  di  ttJ»'  <«'>  'lepoiMraXiifi 
ayiaf  'Ejipalbtr  €KK\r)<ri<w  xoi  riii  rorrux^  OeoD  vpwoiq. 
ISpvffeiaas,  k.t.X. 

Eusebius  {HE  vii.  19)  reports  that  his  episcopal 
chair  was  still  shown  at  Jems,  at  the  time  when 
he  ^\Tote. 

Besides  the  canonical  Epistle  of  St.  James,  his 
name  is  attached  to  the  apocr.  Protevangelium 
Jncobi  and  the  so-called  Liturgy  of  St.  Jam£S. 
See  Diet.  Chr.  Antiq.  p.  1019 f.,  art.  'Liturgy,' 
and  Diet,  of  Chr.  Biog.  under  '  Gospels,  Apocry- 
phal,' p.  701  f.  J.  B.  Mayor. 

JAMES,    THE     GENERAL     EPISTLE    OF. — 

i.  Authorship. — The  wTiter  describes  himself  (1^) 
as  '  James,  a  servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.'  As  the  name  was  very  common,  and  the 
description  one  which  is  applicable  to  all  Chris- 
tians, it  is  evident  that  he  must  have  been  dis- 
tinguished from  others  who  bore  the  same  name 
by  {Kjsition  or  othervvise,  so  as  to  justify  him  in 
addressing  the  Twelve  Tribes  of  the  Dispersion 
with  the  tone  of  authority  which  is  so  marked  a 
feature  of  the  Epistle.  This  inference  receives 
support  from  the  Ep.  of  Jude,  the  writer  of  which 
styles  himself  '  brother  of  James,'  evidently  assum- 
ing that  his  brother's  name  would  carry  weight 
with  those  to  whom  he  vvTites. 

The  Epistle  itself  is  strongly  contrasted,  not 
onl}'  with  Ro  and  Gal,  against  which  some  have 
supjxtsed  it  to  be  directed,  but  also  with  1  P, 
which,  in  some  points,  it  closely  resembles.  In 
style  it  reminds  one  now  of  Pr,  now  of  the  stem 
denunciations  of  the  prophets,  now  of  the  parables 
in  the  Gospels.  It  has  scarcely  any  direct  reference 
to  Christ,  who  is  indeed  named  only  twice.  In 
commending  the  duty  of  patience  (5"*'^)  the 
\vTiter  refers  to  the  example  of  the  husbandman, 
and  to  Job  and  the  prophets  of  the  OT  :  if  he 
alludes  to  our  Lord  at  all,  he  does  so  only  ob- 
scurely in  the  words  '  ye  killed  the  just ;  he  doth 
not  resist  you ' ;  while  St.  Peter,  on  the  contrary, 
dwells  exclusively  on  the  example  of  Christ 
(1  P  2**"-^  41--").  In  urging  the  duty  of  prayer, 
reference  is  made,  not  (as  in  He  5')  to  the  pro- 
mises or  prayers  of  Christ,  but  to  the  prayer  of 
Elijah ;  the  exhortation  to  kindness,  and  the 
warning  against  evil-speaking  in  ch.  3,  are  based, 
not  on  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  thought  of 
our  common  brotherhood  in  him  (as  in  1  P  2"^, 
Ro  12',  Eph  4^),  but  on  the  parables  of  nature,  on 
the  fact  that  man  was  created  in  the  image  of 
Gotl,  and  on  general  reasoning  ;  and  again  (in  4^) 
speaking  evil  of  a  brother  is  condemned  as  putting 
a  slight  on  the  law,  not  as  causing  pain  to  Christ. 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  crucifixion  or  resurrec- 
tion, or  of  the  doctrines  of  the  incarnation  and 
atonement.  To  a  careless  reader  the  tone  seems 
scarcely  to  rise  above  that  of  the  OT ;  Christian 
ideas  are  still  clothed  in  Jewish  forms.  Thus  the 
law,  called  for  the  sake  of  distinction  '  the  law  of 
liberty'  or  'the  royal  law,'  seems  to  stand  in  place 
of  the  gospel,  or  even  of  Christ  himself  (2®"''  4") ; 


the  love  of  the  world  is  condemned  in  the  language 
of  the  OT  as  adultery  against  God.  This  contrast 
rises  to  its  liighest  pitch  in  treating  of  the  relation 
between  faitli  and  works  (2"-»).  While  St.  Paul 
^vrites  (Ro  3*)  '  N\'e  reckon,  therefore,  that  a  man 
is  justified  by  faith  without  the  works  of  the  law,' 
the  language  of  St.  James  is  (2**)  '  Ye  see  then 
that  by  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by  faith 
only.'  And  while  the  case  of  Abraham  is  cited  in 
Ro  4'-  ^^  "  in  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith,  and  the  case  of  Rahab  is  cited  for  the 
same  purpose  in  He  11^',  St.  James  makes  use  of 
both  to  prove  that  man  is  justified  by  works  (2"). 
Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  this  Epistle 
has  a  more  Jewish  cast  than  any  other  writing  of 
the  NT,  and  that  the  author  must  have  been  one 
who  would  be  more  in  sympathy  with  the  Judaiz- 
ing  party,  and  more  likely  to  exercise  an  influence 
over  them,  than  any  of  the  three  great  leaders, 
Peter,  Panl,  or  John. 

Comparing  what  is  said  of  James  the  brother 
of  the  Lord  in  the  preceding  article,  we  find  in 
him  one  who  exactly  fulfils  the  conditions  required 
in  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  ;  and  if  we  examine 
the  speech  attributed  to  him  in  Ac  15  and  the 
circular  letter  there  given,  which  was  probably 
drawn  up  by  him,  we  find  in  these  a  remarkable 
similarity  to  the  language  of  the  Epistle.  That 
St.  Luke  has  recorded  the  actual  words  of  the 
speaker,  either  in  the  original  language  or  in  a 
translation,  seems  probable  from  his  use  of  the 
form  '  Symeon '  (v.^^),  which  is  not  fonnd  elsewhere 
in  Ac,  as  well  as  from  the  resemblances,  noticed  by 
Alford  (vol.  iv.  Profogomena),  between  1  P  and  the 
speeches  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Ac.  It  is  surely  a 
remarkable  coincidence  that,  out  of  23*3  words  con- 
tained in  the  speech  and  circular,  so  many  should 
reappear  in  our  Epistle,  written  on  a  totally 
diti'erent  subject. 

They  are  as  follows :  (1)  the  epistolary  salutation  x"V^>  (-^^  1^> 
Ac  152^  fouiKl  in  only  one  other  passage  of  the  XT,  the  letter 
of  Lrsias  to  Felix  (Ac  23*) ;  (2)  the  curious  phrase,  borrowed 
from"  the  T.YY,  which  occurs  in  XT  only  in  Ac  151"  j-'  ^f 

kTtxiz^r,Ttu  r*  i*4iM  fimr  ix*  «^«bf,  an*!  Ja  2T  r*  xaujkf  •>««« 
r*  'iitixX%lkt  !$'  vumS  ;  (3)  mjuirm.-n  iiiijfi'i  wuu  foood  in  Ja  2^ 
alone  in  the  Epistles,  compared  with  itiptf  miiXfti  iuuiftLn 
puu  in  Ac  1513  ;  (4)  ixinimt^T4  Ja  l2lj_  Ac  lo^*  ;  (5)  is-icv^ifia* 
Ja  31^  ^,  Ac  15^^  ;  (6)  -zxput  and  iiK-sr.ftir,  Ja  'IP  irriKn  tmtnit 
Tr.eut  iri  r*i/  xirfdM/,  Ac  13^  f{  m  iiaTti^turrti  itarrwui  tC  ar^ftrt  ; 
(7)  iyKirr/rii  OCCUrs  in  Ac  only  in  la^  »i/t  -nil  myamnK  Btif»i^ 

xa.',  ILcut*,  while  iL&o.z»t  itMi  iytintTti  is  foond^three  times  in 
our  Epistle ;  (8)  the  pregnant  use  of  the  word  intt^  in  Ja  af^ 

2^  r*  xaXtt  it»UM,  and  in  Ac  IM^  XmSu*  i{  idtan  Ami*  vS  ttiimti 
t'jT*i,  T.%  uxif  Tau  iti§utxt  r«u   Kii^mv  iiftiw  'I.  X.  ;  (9)  perilUIS 

we  may  compare  also  the  use  of  imTmttut  in  Ac  21^,  probaMy 
spoken  by  St.  James  (^cavtr*-**  i*'  k^m;X  ^th  our  Epistle 
43  iW  i>  Tiuf  iittius  iftiSt  imMmzfrrt,  and  the  occurrence  of 
iyriZ-  in  the  same  verse  with  its  occurrence  in  Ja  4^. 

An  objection  may  be  raised  to  the  identification 
of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  with  the  brother  of  our 
Lord  on  the  ground  that  no  claim  is  made  to  this 
title  in  either  of  the  Epistles  which  go  by  the 
name  of  the  brothers  James  and  Jude.  If  they 
were  really  brothers  of  the  Lord,  would  they  not 
have  laid  stress  on  the  authority  derived  from  this 
relationship,  just  as  St.  Pavd  lays  stress  on  his 
apostleship  ?  But  what  was  Christ's  own  teaching 
on  the  matter?  When  his  mother  and  brothers 
sought  on  one  occasion  to  use  the  authority  which 
they  assumed  that  their  kinship  gave  them,  they 
were  met  by  the  words,  '  Who  is  my  mother  or  my 
brethren?'  And  he  stretched  out  his  hands  to 
his  disciples  and  said,  '  Behold  my  mother  and  my 
brethren.'  St.  Paul  expresses  the  same  idea  of 
the  disappearance  of  the  earthly  relationship  in 
the  higher  spiritual  union  bv  which  all  the  mem- 
bers or  the  body  are  joine<f  to  the  Head,  in  the 
■words  '  though'  we  have  known  Christ  after  the 
tiesh,  yet  now  know  we  him  so  no  more '  (2  Co  5'®). 
Surely  it  is  only  what  was  to  be  expected  that 
James  and  Jude  would  shrink  from  claiming  another 
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name  than  tliat  of  '  servant '  to  express  the  relation 
in  whidi  they  stood  to  tlieir  risen  Lonl,  after  hav- 
ing failed  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  Master  in 
the  days  of  his  humiliation. 

So  far  the  evidence  seems  to  show  that  the  writer 
of  tlio  Epistle  was  James  the  Just,  the  Itrother  of 
the  Lord.  Let  us  see  what  furtiier  light  this  fact, 
if  it  be  one,  will  throw  upon  the  Epistle.  The 
word  '  just,'  which  is  also  used  of  his  father  Josei)h, 
implies  one  who  not  only  observes  but  loves  the 
law  ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  reverence  for 
the  law,  wliich  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  Epistle, 
was  learnt  in  the  well-ordered  home  of  Nazareth. 
There,  too,  he  may  have  acquired,  with  the  full 
sanction  of  his  parents  (who  would  gladly  devote 
the  eldest-born  of  Joseph  in  such  marked  way  to 
the  future  service  of  the  Messiah),  those  strict 
ascetic  habits  which  tradition  ascribes  to  him. 
But  the  constant  intercourse  with  him  who  was 
full  of  grace  and  truth  in  ciiildhood  as  in  manhood, 
must  have  prepared  James  to  find  in  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments no  mere  outward  regulations,  but  an 
iimer  law  of  liberty  and  love  written  in  the  heart. 
That  deep  interest  in  the  mysteries  of  the  king- 
dom, that  earnest  search  after  truth  which  led  tlie 
child  Jesus  to  remain  behind  in  the  temple,  must 
surely  have  had  its  eftect  upon  his  brother. 
Whatever  means  of  instruction  were  within  reach 
of  tlie  home  at  Nazareth  would,  we  may  feel  sure, 
have  been  eagerly  taken  advantage  of  by  all  its 
inmates.  While,  therefore,  accepting  the  view 
which  seems  to  be  best  supported,  that  Jesus  and 
his  brothers  usually  spoke  Aramaic,  we  are  not 
bound  to  suppose  that,  with  towns  like  Sepphoris 
and  Tiberias  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  with 
Ptolemais,  Scythopolis,  and  Gadara  at  no  great 
distance,  they  remained  ignorant  of  Greek.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  scribes  they  miylit  'never  have 
learnt  letters,'  since  they  had  not  attended  the 
rabbinical  schools  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  the  ordinary 
education  of  Jewish  children,  and  the  Sabbath 
readings  in  the  synagogue,  Avould  give  a  sufficient 
start  to  enable  any  intelligent  boy  to  carry  on  his 
studies  for  liimselr  ;  while  the  example  of  Solomon 
and  the  teaching  of  the  '  sapiential '  books,  with 
which  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  was  intimately 
acquainted,  held  up  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom  as  the  highest  duty  of  man. 

There  are  other  characteristics  of  our  Epistle 
wliich  find  their  best  explanation  in  the  supposition 
that  the  writer  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary. 
The  use  of  parables  was  common  among  Jewish 
teachers,  and  especially  common  in  Galilee  (cf. 
Neubauer  in  Stuaia  Biblica,  i.  p.  52) ;  but  it  was 
carried  to  an  unusual  lengtli  by  our  Lord,  l)oth  in 
his  preaching  to  the  multitude,  of  which  it  is  said 
'  without  a  parable  spake  he  not  unto  them,'  and 
in  his  ordinary  conversation,  which  constantly  ran 
into  a  />arabolic  or  figurative  form  to  the  great 
bewilderment  of  his  disciples,  as  when  he  bid 
them  '  Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees.'  One 
distinctive  feature  of  our  Lord's  use  of  parables  is 
that  there  is  nothing  forced  either  in  the  figure  or 
in  the  application  :  natural  phenomena  and  the 
varied  circumstances  of  human  life  are  watched 
with  an  observant  eye  and  a  sympathetic  and 
loving  heart,  and  the  spiritual  analogies  Avhich 
they  suggest  are  seen  to  flow  naturally  from  them. 
Such  a  habit  of  mind  could  not  have  lieen  acquired 
after  manhood.  The  love  of  nature,  the  sympathy 
in  all  human  interests,  the  readiness  to  find  '  ser- 
mons in  stones  and  good  in  everything,'  must  have 
characterized  the  child  Jesus,  and  coloured  all  his 
intercourse  with  his  fellows  from  his  earliest 
years.  It  is  interesting  therefore  to  find  the  same 
loudness  for  figurative  speech  in  the  Epistles  of  his 
two  brothers,  St.  James  and  St.  Jude. 
Another  marked  feature  of  our  Epistle  is  the 


close  connexion  between  it  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  in  which  our  Lord  laid  down  the  principles 
of  the  kingdom  which  he  came  to  establish  uikju 
earth.  It  must  suffice  to  refer  here  to  the  general 
harmony  between  the  two  as  to  the  sjiiritual  view 
of  the  law  (Ja  1^  2»-  12.  w  Mt  5'"-^),  the  blessings 
of  adversity  (Ja  I^-  »  2'>  5^-  »•  ",  Mt  o^""),  the  dangers 
and  the  uncertainty  of  wealtii  (Ja  l'**-''  2«- '' 4^- «• 
w-16  51-tt^  Mt  e'"-.*!-  «■«),  the  futility  of  a  mere  pro- 
fession of  religion  (Ja  1-"-  '^,  Mt  6''^),  the  contrast 
between  saying  and  doing  ( Ja  V-'^-"^  2}*''^  2,^^- ",  Mt 
T'*"-'''),  the  true  nature  of  praver  (Ja  P^"  4^  S^*- ", 
Mt  G"'"),  tlie  incompatibility  between  the  love  of 
the  world  and  tlie  love  of  God  (Ja  2^  S**  4^-",  Mt  ti'-^), 
the  need  to  forgive  others  if  we  would  be  forgiven 
ourselves  (Ja  2'=*-  '*,  Mt  O'''-  ^'),  tlie  tree  known  by 
its  fruits  (Ja  3"-  ^',  Mt  V^-^),  the  interdiction  of 
oaths  (Ja  o^-,  Mt  5^""^)  and  of  censoriousness  (Ja 
411. 12^  -^[^  yi-s)^  t|j(5  praise  of  singleness  of  aim  (Ja 
1*  4*,  Mt  G--^'  ^).  Nor  are  these  reminiscences  con- 
fined to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  to  our  Lord'.s 
words  as  reported  by  St.  Matthew  ;  tiiere  is  mucli 
to  remind  us  botli  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  John.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that,  close  as  is  the  connexion 
of  sentiment  and  even  of  language  in  many  of 
these  passages,  it  never  amounts  to  actual  quota- 
tion, but  is  rather  the  reminiscence  of  thoughts 
often  uttered  by  tlie  original  speaker  and  sinking 
into  the  heart  of  the  hearer,  who  reproduces  them 
in  his  own  manner. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  St.  James  was  thus  deeply 
influenced  by  his  Brother's  teaching,  how  are  we 
to  explain  the  fact  that  at  one  period  of  his  life 
'  he  did  not  believe  on  him  '  ?  Perhaps  we  may 
gather  from  the  Epistle  that  the  writer  would  have 
found  a  difficulty  in  some  of  the  sayings  of  Christ. 
'  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am' ;  '  Except  ye  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  his  blood,  ye 
have  no  life  in  you,' — these  must  have  been  '  hard 
sayings '  to  the  brother  of  Jesus  even  more  than 
to  strangers.  This  state  of  mind  was  doubtless 
combined  with  an  intense  love  and  reverence  for 
the  elder  Brother,  and  was  perhaps  not  incom- 
patible Avith  the  belief  in  Christ's  mission  as  a 
preacher  of  righteousness,  and  a  willingness  to 
accej)t  him  as  the  anointed  King  of  the  Jewish 
people  ;  but  it  might  easily  lead  to  an  anxious 
solicitude  as  to  his  sanity  and  the  prudence  of 
the  measures  which  he  took  for  extending  the 
number  of  his  adherents.  (See  the  subject  more 
fully  treated  in  Mayor's  Introduction  to  St.  James, 
ch.  i.  on  the  Author,  cli.  iv.  on  its  relation  to  other 
Books  of  NT). 

ii.  Caxonicity.  —  Eusebius  in  a  well-known 
passage  (HE  iii.  25)  distinguishes  Ixjtween  the  dis- 
puted and  the  undisputed  books  which  made  up  the 
NT,  and  were  publicly  read  in  the  church  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote  (I.e.  iii.  31),  i.e.  in  A.D.  314 
(see  Liglitfoot  in  Z»ic<.  ofChr.  Bioff.  ii.  p.  323).  To- 
gether they  contain  all  the  Ijooks  included  in  our 
present  Canon  and  no  others  ;  those  which  were 
disputed,  though  generally  known,  being  the 
Epistle  which  goes  under  the  name  of  James  and 
that  of  Jude,  as  well  as  the  2nd  of  Peter  and  the 
so-called  2nd  and  3rd  of  John.  The  Apoc.  he  had 
before  doubtfully  classed  among  the  undisputed, 
but  questions  whether  it  should  not  rather  be 
classed  with  the  spurious,  like  the  Revelation  of 
Peter.  Elsewhere  he  says  (ii.  23),  '  The  first  of  the 
Epistles  styled  Catholic  is  said  to  be  by  James 
the  Lord's  brother,  Avhich  is  held  by  some  to  be 
spuriou.s.  Certainly  not  many  old  writers  have 
mentioned  it,  as  neither  have  they  the  P^pistle  of 
Jude.'  His  own  practice,  however,  betrays  no 
suspicion  of  its  genuineness,  as  in  one  passage  he 
quotes  James  as  Scripture  (Comm.  in  Psalm,  p. 
648,  Montf. ),  and  in  another  quotes  Ja  5**  as 
spoken  by  the  holy  apostle  (ib.  p.  247). 
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The  same  doubt  as  to  the  canonicity  of  the 
Epistle  is  shown  by  its  omission  from  some  of 
the  early  versions  and  catalogues  of  sacred  books, 
e.g.  the  aluratorian  Fragment  (of  which  Westcott 
says  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  '  a  summary  of 
the  opinion  of  the  Western  Church  on  the  Canon 
shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.'),  and 
the  Cheltenham  list,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  in  Africa  about  the  year  359.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  generally  recognized  in  the 
East,  being  included  in  the  Peshitta,  which  omits 
2  P,  2  and  3  Jn,  Jude,  and  Rev.  The  Pesh.  used  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  2nd  cent. ,  and  is  probably  not  later 
than  the  3rd,  but  the  date  is  still  in  dispute.  Ja 
is  also  found  in  the  lists  given  by  Origen  (Horn, 
in  Jos.  vii.  1),  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Athanasius, 
Gre^ry  of  Nazianzus,  and  others,  and  was  iinall}- 
ratihed  by  the  Third  CouncU  of  Carthage  in  397. 
Its  late  reception  in  the  West  may  protiably  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  it  was  addressed  to 
Jews  of  the  Eastern  (?)  Dispersion,  that  it  did  not 
profess  to  be  written  by  an  apostle,  and  that  it 
appeared  to  contradict  the  teaching  of  the  great 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

Origen  (d.  253)  is  apparently  the  first  who  cites 
the  Epistle  as  Scripture,  ancl  as  written  by  St. 
James  ;  see  Comm.  in  Joh.  xix.  6 ;  in  Rom.  iv.  1, 8, 
ix.  24 ;  Horn.  in.  Ex.  iii.  3,  \-iiL  4  ;  in  Lv.  ii.  4, 
xiii.  3 ;  Sel.  in  Ps.  31.  5,  37.  24,  118.  153 ;  Comm. 
in  Prov.  (Mai,  Nov.  Bibl.  \^.  51) ;  but  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (d.  220)  is  said  by  Eusebius  (HE 
vi.  14)  to  have  included  in  his  Outlines  (iv  rah 
'"CroTiToxreffi)  short  explanations  of  aU  the  sacred 
books,  fiiiSi  Ttts  dvTiKeyopLivas  vapeXOwy,  tj}v  'loASa 
Xiyw  Kai  rds  Xo(T&s  KadoXiKis  cxurroXaj  r^v  re  Bapi>d^ 
Kal  TTjF  Herpov  Xeyofidfijr  droKaXinfiv.  Cassiodorus 
(Inst.  div.  lit.  8)  limits  this  by  saying  that 
Clement  commented  on  the  canonical  Epistles, 
I.e.  on  1  P,  1  and  2  Jn,  and  Ja.  The  notes  on  the 
first  three,  and  on  Jude,  but  not  on  Ja,  are  still 
extant  in  a  Latin  translation,  and  some  have 
doubted  whether  the  reading  in  Cassiodorus  should 
not  be  altered  accordingly ;  see,  however,  Zahn, 
Neutest.  Kan.  i.  322,  Forschungen,  iii.  153  ;  Sanday 
in  Stud.  Bibl.  iii.  248. 

iii.  Date. — If  we  are  right  in  our  view  of 
the  authorship  of  the  Epistle,  it  must  have  been 
written  not  later  than  A.D.  62.  This  view,  how- 
ever, although  approved  by  the  great  majority 
of  scholars  and  divines  up  to  the  end  of  last 
century,  is  regarded  with  suspicion  by  some 
modem  scholars.  We  will  give  briefly  their  con- 
clusions, and  then  state  the  reasons  for  belie^'ing 
that  it  was  \<a^tten  between  A.D.  40  and  50.  Von 
Soden,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Handkom- 
mentar  (1890),  allows  that  in  thought  and  expres- 
sion there  is  considerable  resemblance  between 
our  Epistle  and  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Rome, 
and  especially  of  Hermas,  but  considers  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  any  literary  connexion. 
They  resemble  one  another  simply  because  they 
were  produced  under  the  same  conditions.  Xo 
trace  of  our  Epistle  is  to  be  found  in  the  2nd  cent. 
Nothing  in  the  letter  suggests  Jewish  readers. 
The  title  may  be  genuine  because  Christians  had 
learnt  to  regard  themselves  as  strangers  and 
pilgrims.  It  was  probably  written  for  Christians 
generally,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  W.  Briickner, 
in  his  Chronolog.  Reihcnfolge  d.  X.T.  Brief c 
(Haarlem,  1890),  considers  that  it  cannot  be 
assigned  to  an  earlier  date  than  A.D.  150,  as  it 
borrows  from  1  P,  which  was  written  during  the 
persecution  of  Trajan.  The  Judaizing  tone  implies 
a  late  stage  of  doctrinal  development,  inasmuch 
as  it  attacks  Paulinism  as  the  seed  of  an  existing 
Gnosticism.  The  true  address  reveals  itself  in  the 
phrase  '  your  synagogue '  (2-),  by  which  we  are  to 
understand  a  little  conventicle  of  Essene  Chris- 
voL.  II. — ;; 


tians  at  Rome.  The  phrase  '  Diaspora '  denotes 
similar  scattered  conventicles,  in  which  alone  the 
true  Israel,  the  poor,  are  to  be  found.  By  'the 
rich '  is  meant  Christians  outside  the  conventicle. 
Pfleiderer,  in  his  Urchristenthum  (1887),  regards 
the  Epistle  as  representing  the  catholicize  Paul- 
inism of  the  latter  half  of  the  2nd  cent.  He 
thinks  it  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  Shepherd  of 
Hermas.  The  polemic  is  not  directed  against  St. 
Paul,  but  against  the  later  Gnostics  who  appealed 
to  his  authority.  There  is  nothing  Jndaistic  in  the 
writer's  tone ;  he  simply  enforces  the  truths  of 
practical  Christianity  as  understood  by  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  The  latest  writer  on  the  subject  is 
F.  Spitta  (Zur  Geschichte  u.  Litteratur  des  Ur- 
ckristenthums,  vol.  ii  1896),  who,  while  allowing 
the  references  to  our  Epistle  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  avoids  the  reproach  of  coming  to 
a  commonplace  conclusion  by  starting  the  theory 
that  it  is  a  Christian  adaptation  of  a  Jewish  book, 
written  before  the  Christian  era.  *  He  draws  this 
conclusion  from  the  considerations  stated  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  article,  and  explains  away  the 
resemblance  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  by  quoting 
parallels  from  the  Apocrypha  and  other  Jewish 
^vritings. 

There  is  certainly  mnch  more  to  be  said  for 
this  theoiy  than  for  those  which  have  been  just 
described.  Postponing  its  examination  for  the  pre- 
sent, we  proceed  to  state  the  grounds  (independently 
of  what  has  been  already  said  under  the  head  of 
authorship  and  canonicity)  for  believing  that  the 
Epistle  was  A\-ritten  before  a.d.  50.  In  the  present 
■writers  Introduction  to  St.  James,  ch.  ii.,  wiU  be 
found  proof  that  it  was  known  to  Irenaeus,  Theo- 
phUus,  Justin  Martyr,  the  writer  of  the  Ep.  to 
Diognetus,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and,  above  aU, 
Hermas,  in  the  2nd  cent.  ;  that  it  was  known  to 
Clement  of  Rome,  to  Barnabas,  to  the  authors  of 
the  Didache  and  the  TestamerUs  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs  during  the  1st  cent.  We  can,  however, 
afford  to  dispense  with  these  witnesses,  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  it  was  knoMTi  to  more  than  one  of  the 
writers  of  the  NT  ;  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  it 
has  been  shown  ip  the  above  Introduction  (ch.  iv.) 
that  traces  of  its  influence  may  be  seen  in  the 
Epistles  of  St.  John,  in  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews, 
in  those  to  Timothy,  above  all  in  the  1st  Epistle 
of  St.  Peter,  and  m  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the 
Romans  and  Galatians. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  deal  with  more 
than  the  last  two,  merely  premising  (1)  that  if  the 
Epistle  of  James  was  written  by  the  Lord's 
brother,  it  must  probably  have  been  written  before 
the  year  51  [Turner,  49],  the  date  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Council,  as  otherwise  it  must  have  contained 
some  reference  to  tlie  question,  which  was  then 
agitating  the  Diaspora,  as  to  the  admission  of 
Gentiles  into  the  Church  ;  (2)  that  if  such  an 
Epistle  Mere  in  existence,  containing  phrases 
which  could  be  turned  against  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  it  was  likely  to  be  eagerly 
made  use  of  by  Judaizers,  and  would  thus  oe 
brought  under  St.  Paul's  notice.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  the  words  '  whosoever  shall  keep  the 
law  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all ' 
f  Ja  2^*),  might  easily  be  twisted  so  as  to  represent 
St.  James  as  insisting  on  the  observance  of  the 
whole  Mosaic  code,  and  that  this  may  possibly  be 
alluded  to  in  the  words  (Ac  15**),  '  We  nave  heard 
that  certain  which  went  out  from  us  troubled  you, 
saying.  Ye  must  be  circumcised  and  keep  the  law, 
to  whom  we  gave  no  such  commandment.'  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  less  likelihood  of  St.  Paul's 

*  The  same  rlew  is  taken  by  L.  Hassebiean  in  an  article 
entitled  '  L'tpitre  de  Jacques,  ^-elle  I'iBuvre  d'un  Chretien  ? ' 
which  appeared  in  the  Rtvue  de  Fhistoire  de*  religions,  Paris, 

1895. 
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Epistles,  addressed  to  distant  Churches,  and  deal- 
ing so  much  with  personal  questions,  having  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  St.  Jaraes. 

The  main  points  of  connexion  between  the 
Epistles  are  Ko  2'*  oii  yhp  ol  dKpor.ral  vb/iov  SUaioi 
vapd.  T(^  deifi,  dW  ol  -roirrral  vdfiov  iiKatwOifaovTai, 
compared  with  Ja  1*^  ylueaOe  woirp-al  \6yov  Kal  fir) 
dKooaral  fidvov,  and  Ja  4'^  TrotTjTT/s  vdfiov  (the  only 
other  place  in  NT  where  this  plirase  occurs) ;  the 
phrase  wapafiaTris  v6fiov,  occurring  only  in  Ko  2^-  ^ 
and  Ja  2'^  ;  Ko  1^  fiX^iru  frepov  vSfiov  iv  rots  fiiXealv 
fjLOv  avTiffTparevdnevov  t(^  vbf».ifi  rov  voos  fiov,  compared 
with  Ja  4^  wdOev  ir6\efioi  ;  ovk  ivrevOev  iK  rCiv  i]8oPwv 
vfiQy  Tuiv  ffTparevofi^vwv  iv  roh  fii\e<nv  vfiQv  ;  Ro  M* 
<ri>  tU  el  6  npivuv  dW&rpiov  olKirriv  ;  t^J  I5lifi  Kvplcp 
anflKfi  ij  irLirrei,  compared  with  Ja  4"  eU  t<xriv  vofio- 
Oiriji  Kal  KpiT-f)i,  ffi)  Si  rb  el  6  Kphuiu  rbv  irXTjfflov  ; 
Ro  5^'°  Kavx<i>l^eOa  iv  rats  6\l\j/e(riv,  eidSres  6ti  i)  d\l\(/i% 
virofiovrjv  Karfpyd^erai,  i)  di  VTOfiovy]  SoKifi^v,  ij  8i 
doKi/jL^  iXvlda,  7]  di  i\irU  oi)  KaratJ'xvveL,  8ti  ij  dydinj 
Tou  Oeov  iKKixvrai,  compared  with  Ja  l-"*  wciaav 
Xapdv  Tiyiiffaadt  &rav  ireipao'/j.ois  irepnriffrjTe  itolkIXois, 
yiviliaKovres  &ti.  rh  SoKlfuov  v/jlwv  Trjf  irlffTeus  Karepyd- 
ferai  viro^iov-qv,  i]  di  inroixovr}  ipyov  riXeiov  ixiru  tva  Jjre 
riXtioi  ;  v.^  Kavxdffdu)  Si  6  dSeXipbs  b  raTreivbs,  k.t.X. 
In  these  and  other  cases  of  resemblance  it  is  easier 
to  suppose  that  St.  Paul  works  up  a  hint  received 
from  St.  James,  than  that  St.  James  omits  points 
of  interest  and  value  which  he  found  ready  to  his 
hand. 

The  crucial  test,  however,  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  two  is  to  be  found  in  the  controversy  as 
to  faith  and  works.  St.  James  had  said  over  and 
over  again  that  '  faith  without  works  is  dead ' 
(2"  etc.),  his  intention  bein^;  (as  is  plain  from  v.", 
and  the  illustration  in  vv.^'-  ^^  of  a  philanthropy 
which  is  limited  to  words,  as  well  as  from  tlie 
whole  tone  and  argument  of  the  Epistle),  not  to 
depreciate  faith,  M'hich  is  with  him,  not  less  than 
with  St.  Paul,  the  very  foundation  of  the  Christian 
life  (see  l"- «  2^  5^^),  but  to  insist  that  faith,  like 
love,  is  valueless  if  it  has  no  effect  on  the  life. 
St.  Paul  himself  does  the  same  in  1  Tli  P,  Gal  5^, 
1  Co  13'^,  Ro  2®"^  and  elsewhere ;  but  in  arguing 
against  his  Judaizing  antagonists^  who  denied  sal- 
vation to  the  Gentiles  unless  they  were  circum- 
cised, and  in  all  other  respects  '  performed  the 
works  of  the  law,'  he  had  maintained  that  it  was 
impossible  for  men  to  be  justified  by  these  works, 
and  that  it  was  by  faith  alone  that  even  the  Jews 
and  Abraham  himself  must  be  justified.  He  is 
therefore  compelled  to  challenge  the  phrase  of 
St.  James,  ij  wlaTis  x^P^^  ''''^^  fpyuv  dpyij  icrriv,  veKpd 
iffTLv,  by  a  direct  contradiction,  Xoyi^bfxeOa  ydp 
SiKaiovffdat  irlffTei  dvdpunrov  x^pis  fpyuv  v6/xov,  in  sup- 
port of  which  he  appeals  to  the  confession  of  the 
Psalmist  (Ps  14.  143^;  see  Ro  S^"'--^,  Gal  3'«)  that 
'  by  the  works  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified.' 
If  St.  James  wrote  after  St.  Paul,  must  he  not, 
mth  these  passages  before  him,  have  either 
attempted  to  meet  the  arguments,  if  he  dissented  ; 
or  if  he  agreed  with  them  (as  he  certainly  does 
in  2^"-^^  3-),  would  he  not  have  avoided  the 
use  of  plirases  such  as  x^P^^  ''''^^  fpyuv,  which 
were  liable  to  be  misunderstood  alike  by  the 
followers  and  the  opponents  of  the  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles  ? 

St.  Paul  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  blessings 
promised  to  Abraham  and  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  in  him,  and  the  covenant  made  with  Abra- 
ham and  his  seed,  are  anterior  to,  and  irrespective 
of,  the  laAv  ;  that  the  Scripture  expressly  attributes 
to  Abraham  a  righteousness,  not  of  works,  but  of 
faith,  and  states  generally  that  '  the  just  shall  live 
by  faith.'  To  these  arguments  no  reference  is 
made  by  St.  James,  except  to  the  familiar  quota- 
tion, iwioTevatv  'A^pad/i  t<^  6e(f  kuI  iXoyiadr}  avrtfi  f/s 
diKaio<rvvT}v  (2-^-  '•■'),  which  was  probably  in  common 


use  among  the  Jews,  to  prove  that  ortliodoxy  of 
doctrine  sufficed  for  salvation.  His  answer  to  the 
text  so  used  is  that  Abraham's  faith  proved  itself 
by  action  when  he  ofl'ered  Isaac  on  the  altar :  if 
he  had  not  acted  thus,  he  would  not  liave  been 
accounted  righteous,  or  called  the  friend  of  God. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  St.  Paul  deals 
with  this  statement,  to  which  he  distinctly  refers 
in  Ro  4'-'.  St.  James  had  said,  'A^pad/j.  6  irarijp  ii/iwv 
oi/K  i^  fpyuv  iSiKaiibOr} ;  St.  Paul  replies,  el  ydp  i^  tpywv 
iSiKaiiJbOT],  ?x"  Kai'rxrjfia ;  but  this,  as  he  proceeds  to 
show,  is  inconsistent  with  the  phrase  'reckoned 
for  righteousness,'  whioli  implies  an  act  of  free 
grace  on  the  part  of  God,  not  a  strict  legal  obliga- 
tion of  wages  earned  for  work  done.  His  second 
answer  is  to  replace  the  quotation  in  its  original 
context  (Ro  4'*'-^)  as  spoken  of  the  Inrth,  not  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac.  Abraham's  faitli  in  the  prom- 
ised birth  was  a  settled  trust  in  God,  a  long- 
continued  hoping  against  hope  ;  it  M-as  tliis  jMjsture 
of  mind,  not  any  immediate  action  consequent 
upon  it,  which  was  reckoned  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness. All  this  is  most  apposite  in  reference  to  the 
argument  of  St.  Jaraes,  and  the  use  which  might 
be  made  of  it  by  Judaizers.  But  put  the  case  the 
other  way :  suppose  St.  James  to  have  written 
after  St.  Paul  ;  and  how  inconceivable  is  it  that 
he  .should  have  made  no  attempt  to  guard  his 
position  against  such  an  extremely  formidable 
attack  !  Again,  if  St.  James  was  reallj-  opposed 
to  St.  Paul,  and  desired  to  maintain  tliat  man  was 
saved,  not  by  grace,  but  by  obedience  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  which  was  incumbent  alike  on  Gentile 
and  on  Jew,  why  has  he  never  uttered  a  syllable 
on  the  subject,  but  confined  himself  to  the  ta.sk  of 
proving  that  a  faith  which  bears  no  fruit  is  a  dead 
faith?  See  this  more  fully  developed  by  Spitta, 
I.e.  202-225. 

We  have  seen,  then,  (1)  that  the  resemblance 
between  the  two  Epistles  is  such  that  it  can  only 
be  explained  by  supposing  one  of  them  to  have 
been  written  with  a  knowledge  of  the  other  ;  (2) 
tliat  a  close  comparison  shows  tliat,  Avhere  there  is  a 
resemblance,  the  statement  in  St.James  is  in  general 
more  elementary,  less  exact  and  developed,  than 
that  in  St.  Paul ;  (3)  that,  in  the  controversy  on 
faith  and  works  in  particular,  St.  Paul  is  evi- 
dently anxious  to  guard  against  misunderstanding 
by  carefully  defining  terms  which  are  u.sed  by  St. 
James  in  a  vague  general  sense  :  thus,  while  the 
latter  uses  irlaris  indefinitely,  at  one  time  of  genuine 
Christian  trust  (P-®  2'- ^  etc.),  at  another  of  an 
empty  profession  (2^'''-*'),  St.  Paul  begins  his  dis- 
cussion by  twice  defining  it  as  '  faith  in  Christ ' 
(Ro  3^-  ^)  ;  while  St.  James  had  used  the  ambigu- 
ous Avord  ipyov  with  similar  vagueness,  St.  Paul 
distinguishes  between  the  (pya  vbfiov  (Ro  3'-*'-2s  gsj) 
and  the  ipyov  irlarews  (1  Th  P,  2  Th  I"),  'faith 
working  through  love '  (Gal  5®).  There  is  a  still 
more  careful  limitation  in  Gal  2'^,  where  St.  James' 
AQc\ax&ilon,i^ipyi>3vSiKaLoirTai&vdp(j3iros  Kal  oiiK  (k  iriff- 
Tfws  novov,  is  qualified,  not  merely  as  to  the  principal 
terms  ipyov  and  iria-ris,  but  also  as  to  the  extent 
of  opposition,  by  the  use  of  the  hypothetical  idv 
fi-^,  and  as  to  the  kind  of  causation  attributed  to 
faith,  Std  being  substituted  for  (k  in  the  words  ov 
SiKaiovrai  Avdpwwos  i^  fpywv  v6/jlov,  idv  fj.7]  Sid  Tritrrews 
'l7)<Tov  Xpi(TTov  ;  (4)  that,  whereas  the  argument  of 
St.  James  has  no  reference  to  St.  Paul  or  to  the 
arguments  used  by  him,  St.  Paul  turns  aside,  in 
the  most  skilful  and  delicate  way,  whatever  in 
the  argument  of  St.  James  might  be  made  use  of 
by  Judaizers,  while  at  the  same  time  he  reaffirms 
in  more  guarded  language  the  truths  wliich  both 
apostles  held  in  common.  Nothing  could  Ije  more 
courteous  and  nothing  more  effective.  On  the 
otlier  hand,  if  we  imagine  St.  James  to  lie  answering 
St.  Paul,  we  should  have  to  charge  him  with  dis- 
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courtesy  in  addition  to  an  entire  misapprehension 
of  the  situation. 

It  remains  now  to  show,  in  opjwsition  to  Spitta, 
that  our  Epistle  was  written  after  A.D.  40.  If  it 
was  written  by  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  this  is 
about  the  earliest  date  which  would  allow  time 
for  his  authority  to  establish  itself,  as  it  evidently 
had  done  when  the  letter  was  written,  and  also  for 
the  growth  of  a  Church  of  the  Diaspora  with  the 
experiences  described.  The  hypothesis,  however, 
which  we  have  to  meet  is  that  it  is  a  Jewish  writing 
of  the  1st  cent.  B.C.,  interjx)lated  and  adopted  by  a 
Christian,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Diwxchi,  the 
Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  the  Sibylline 
Books,  and  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  were  inter- 
polated. All  that  is  required  to  restore  it  to  its 
original  form  is,  to  omit  the  words  rov  Kvplov  'lijaoD 
XptoxoO  in  P,  sjxd  Tjf/Mv  ^Irjaou  XpwToO  in  2^,  a  change 
which  greatly  simplifies  the  construction  of  ttjs 
So^rjs  in  the  latter  passages,  leaving  the  familiar 
phrase  ttjp  vLctiv  tqv  Kvpiov  t^s  So'^ijs,  examples  of 
which  are  quoted  from  the  Bk.  of  Enoch  (Spitta, 
p.  iv). 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  is  that  a  Chris- 
tian editor  would  not  have  been  satisfied  with  such 
a  slight  revision.  We  may  possibly  explain  the 
absence  of  any  reference  to  Christ  among  the  ex- 
amples of  patience  given  in  S^**-  ^^,  on  the  ground 
that,  before  the  existence  of  our  Gospels,  the  Jews 
of  the  Dispersion  would  be  less  fainiliar  with  the 
story  of  OUT  Lord,  than  they  were  with  the  OT 
Scriptures  which  were  '  read'  in  the  synagogues 
every  Sabbath  day.'  But  this  consideration  was 
harcQy  likely  to  occur  to  a  Christian  (of  the  1st 
cent.  ?  Xo  date  is  suggested  by  Spitta)  who  was 
desirous  to  adapt  a  Jewish  book  for  the  service  of 
the  Church.  (2)  We  must  remember  that  the 
general  Judaic  tone  is  explained  and  indeed  re- 
quired by  the  hypothesis  that  the  author  is  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,  which  is  commended  to  us  on 
so  many  other  grounds.  It  is  his  office  to  interpret 
Christianity  to  the  Jews.  He  represents  and  he 
addresses  the  many  thousands  who  believe  and 
are  zealous  for  the  law.  He  is  the  authority  whom 
St.  Paul's  opponents  profess  to  follow.  Tradition 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  describe  the  unbelieving 
Jews  as  still  doubting  at  the  end  of  his  life, 
whether  they  might  not  look  to  him  for  a  declara- 
tion against  Christianity  (see  quotation  from 
Hegesippus  in  the  art.  on  James).  (3)  There  is 
the  fact  of  the  resemblance  of  the  language  of  the 
Epistle  to  that  used   by  St.  James  in   tne  Acts. 

(4)  There  is  the  fact  of  the  extraordinary  resem- 
blance between  the  Epistle  and  our  Lord's  dis- 
courses, especially  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Spitta 
labours  to  show  that  both  borrow  from  older  Jewish 
writings.  Even  if  this  were  so,  it  would  be  far 
more  probable  that  one  of  the  two  borrowed  in- 
directly, taking  these  sayings  straight  from  the 
other,  than  that  they  should  both  have  collected 
them  independently  from  a  variety  of  obscure 
sources.  But  it  is  mere  perversity  to  put  forward 
such  vague  parallels  as  are  adduced  from  rabbinical 
writings  on  the  subject  of  oaths,  for  instance,  or 
the  perishable  treasures  of  earth,  by  way  of 
accounting  for  the  exact  resemblance  existing 
between  Ja  5^-  and  Mt  5**"*^,  Ja  5^  ^  ^nd  Mt  6^. 
Indeed  this  is  true  of  almost  all  the  resemblances 
which  have  been  pointed  out  by  the  commentators. 

(5)  The  Epistle  contains  many  phrases  which  bear 
a  recognized  Christian  stamp,'even  though  it  may 
be  possible  to  find  some  approach  to  them  in  pre- 
Christian  documents.  Such  a.Te  dS€\<f>oi  fiov  dyainrroi 
^16. 19  25)^  ij  -rapovaia  rov  Kvpiov  (5~*  *),  tovs  rpetr^v- 
repovi  Trjs  eKKXrjffiai  (5^^),  rfxxrev^dffOuxrav  &r'  avroF 
dXei^am-es  iXaitp  in  rtp  ovopuiTi  (5"),  KXripowdfiovi  t^j 
/3ao-t\eias  ^s  eTTryyetKaTO  (^),  /SouXij^eis  dwcKvifffev 
riims  \oytp  aXrjGeias.   ««    to   eiyai    iifids   drapxv"    Tftt 


Twc  airrov  KruTfidroir  (1'*),  POfiof  riKeiof  rbf  ttjs  Acw- 
5e/)tej  (1=*),  suggesting  a  c*ontrasted  law  of  bondage, 
of  the  letter  as  opposed  to  the  spirit.  (6)  But  the 
characteristic  quality,  after  all,  is  to  be  found,  not 
in  particular  phrases  or  occasional  reminiscences 
of  our  Lord's  teaching,  but  in  the  identity  of  spirit 
between  our  Epistle  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
which  is  so  striking  as  to  warrant  the  assertion 
that,  if  the  former  is  not  Christian,  then  neither  is 
the  latter.  (7)  Spitta  does  not  suggest  that  the 
name  'James'  is  an  addition  by  the  supposed 
Christian  editor.  We  have  seen  how  exactly  the 
Epistle  agrees  with  all  that  we  know  of  James 
the  brother  of  the  Lord ;  but  If  this  is  to  be 
considered  a  part  of  the  original  pre-Christian 
document,  where  is  the  author  to  be  found  who 
combines  in  himself  so  many  remarkable  character- 
istics ?  We  arrive  at  the  same  result  by  comparing 
it  with  the  Jewish  Apoc.  writings,  such  as  Ps-Sol. 
Where  do  we  find  an  approach  in  any  of  these  to 
the  teaching  of  our  Epistle  as  summed  up  in  the 
section  on  its  contents  which  follows? 

iv.  Contexts. — The  design  of  the  Epistle  is  on 
the  one  hand  to  encourage  the  believing  Jews  of  the 
Dispersion,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  to  bear  their 
trials  patiently,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  warn 
them  against  certain  errors  of  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice. 

i.  Of  Trial  (l"?).— <a)  Trial  is  sent  to  prfect  the  Christiaii 
character.  That  it  may  have  this  effect  wisdom  is  needed ;  and 
this  wisdom  is  given  in  answer  to  believing  prayer  (1*^  A 
warning  against  donblemindedness.  The  behever  shonld  recog- 
nize the  greatness  of  his  calling,  and  not  aQow  himself  to  be 
either  elated  or  depressed  by  outward  circomstances  (l^'^X 
(6)  Patient  endurance  of  trial  leads  to  the  crown  of  life  promised 
to  all  that  love  God  (112).  (e)  "Diongh  ontward  trial  is  appointed 
by  God  for  our  good,  we  must  not  ima^ne  that  the  inner  weak- 
ness which  is  brought  to  light  by  trial  is  from  God.  God  is 
perfect  goodness,  and  only  sends  what  is  good.  The  disposition  to 
misuse  God's  appointments  comes  from  man's  own  lusts,  which, 
if  yielded  to,  leaid  to  death  as  their  natural  consequence  (li^i^ 
((f)  So  far  from  God's  tempting  man  to  evil,  it  is  only  by  ias 
will,  through  the  regenerating  power  of  his  word,  that  we  are 
raised  to  that  new  and  higher  life  which  shall  eventually 
penetrate  and  renew  the  whole  creation  (116-18). 

ii.  Hoic  ire  ihovld  reeeite  the  Word  (li*2r). — (a)  As  humble 
listeners,  not  as  excited  speakers  (li*-2i).  (6)  Xor  is  it  enoi^i 
to  listen  to  the  word ;  we  must  carry  it  out  in  action  (l^^-M). 
(c)  Blessing  comes  to  him  alone  who  patiently  studies  the  word, 
and  frames  his  life  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  liberty 
embodied  therein  (1®).  (d)  Ritual  observance  is  of  no  avail 
unless  it  helps  us  to  rule  the  tongue,  and  practise  brotherly 
kindness  and  unworldliness  (196-27). 

iiL  Warning  against  Respect  of  Persons  (21-13). — (a)  Courtesy 
to  the  rich,  if  combined  with  discourtesy  to  the  poor,  is  a  sign 
of  weakness  of  faith,  and  proves  ttiat  we  are  not  whole-hearted 
in  the  senice  of  hiJin  who  is  the  sole  glory  of  believers  (2i-*X 
(6)  The  poor  have  more  title  to  our  respect  than  the  rich,  since 
they  are  more  often  rich  in  faith  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom; 
whUe  it  is  the  rich  who  maltreat  the  brethren,  and  blaspheme 
the  name  of  Christ  (25-7).  (e)  If  it  is  from  obedience  to  the  ro.val 
law  of  love  that  we  show  courtes.v  to  the  rich,  it  is  well ;  but  if 
we  do  tUs  only  from  respect  of  persons,  it  is  a  breach  of  the 
law,  and  a  defiance  of  the  lawgiver,  no  less  than  murder  and 
adultery  (2*-ii)l  (d)  Bemember  that  we  shall  all  be  tried  by 
the  law  of  liberty,  which  looks  to  the  heart,  and  not  to  the  out- 
ward acdon  only.    It  is  the  merciful  who  obtain  mercy  (212- 13). 

iT.  BtH^  a/nd  Praetiee  (2i*-a6)._(a)  A  mere  profesaon  of 
6uth  without  corresponding  action  is  of  no  avail  (i^*).  As  may 
be  seen  in  the  parallel  case  of  benevolence,  when  it  does  not  go 
beyond  words  (21^1'0.  Without  action  we  have  no  e>-idence  of 
the  existence  of  faith  (213).  The  orthodox  belief  of  the  Jew  is 
shared  bv  the  demons,  and  only  increases  their  misery  (21^ 
(6)  True  i'aith,  such  as  that  of  Abraham  and  Rahab,  necessarily 
embodies  itself  in  action  (S'^J-ie). 

V.  Warnings  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  Tonmie  (31-12). — 
(a)  Great  responsibility  of  the  office  of  teacher(»').  (6)  Diffi- 
ciJty  and  importance  of  controlling  the  tongue  (3*-*).  (e)  Incon- 
sistency of  supposing  that  we  can  offer  acceptable  praise  to 
God  as  long  as  we  sp«ik  evil  of  man,  who  is  made  in  the  image 
of  God  (39^12). 

\L  True  and  false  Wisdom  (S^^^—{a}  The  wisdom  which 
comes  from  God  is  simple  latd  8tnujg:htforward,  full  of  kind- 
ness and  all  good  fruits  (313.17.18).  (6)  If  there  is  a  wisdom 
which  does  not  conduce  to  peace,  but  is  accompanied  by  bitter- 
ness and  jealousv,  it  is  not  from  above,  but  is  earthly,  carnal, 
devilish  (3i*-i6).  ' 

viL  Warning  against  Quarrelsomeness  and  Worldliness  (4i-i'0- 
— (a)  The  cause  of  quarrels  is  that  eatdi  man  seeks  to  g^tify  his 
own  selfish  impulses,  and  to  snatch  his  neighbour's  portion  of 
worldl.v  good  (4i-  2).  (6)  Xo  satisfaction  can  be  thus  obtained. 
Even  our  prayers  can  give  us  no  satisfaction  if  they  are  infected 
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with  this  worldly  spirit  (4^).  (c)  God  demands  the  service  of 
the  whole  heart,  and  will  reveal  himself  to  none  but  those  who 
yield  up  their  wills  to  his  (4i-8).  {(/)  Therefore  resist  the  devil, 
"who  is  the  prince  of  this  world,  and  turn  to  God  in  humble 
repentance  (4710).  («)  Cease  to  And  fault  with  others.  Those 
who  condemn  their  neighbours  condemn  the  law  itself,  and 
usurji  the  office  of  him,  the  Ix>nl  of  life  and  death,  who  alone 
haa  the  power  and  right  to  judjre  (411-  J2).  (/)  Worldliness  is 
also  shown  in  the  confident  laying-out  of  plans  of  life  without 
reference  to  God  (4i»-"). 

viii.  DenunciatioTU  and  Encouragements  (5iii).-^o)  Woe  to 
those  who  have  been  heaping  up  monejr  and  living  in  luxurv  on 
the  very  eve  of  judgment.  Woe  especially  to  those  who  have 
ground  down  the  i>oor  and  murdered  the  innocent  (M**).  (f>) 
Let  the  brethren  bear  their  sufferings  patiently,  knowing  that 
the  Lord  is  at  hand,  and  that  he  will  make  all  things  turn  out 
for  their  good.  Let  them  imitate  Job  and  the  prophets,  and  so 
inherit  the  blessings  pronounced  on  those  who  endure  (Si-U). 

ix.  Miscellaneous  Precept*  (512-20).— (a)  Swear  not  (512).  (M 
Let  all  your  feelings  of  joy  and  sorrow  be  sanctified  and 
controlled  by  religion  (6iS).  (c)  In  sickness  let  the  elders  be 
called  in  to  pray  and  anoint  the  sick  with  a  view  to  his  recovery 
(514. 15).  (d)  Confess  your  sins  to  one  another,  and  pray  for  one 
another  with  all  earnestness  (516-18).  (e)  The  blessing  on  one 
who  wins  back  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways  (619-20). 

The  doctrinal  basis  of  St.  James'  practical  teaching  may  per- 
haps be  stated  as  follows :— Man  was  created  in  the  image  of 
God  (3»),  the  All-good  (113- ") ;  but  he  has  fallen  into  sin  by 
yielding  to  his  lower  impulses  against  his  senSe  of  right  (114- 16 
4I-3. 17),  and  the  natural  consequence  of  sin  is  death,  bodily  and 
spiritual  (lis  53-  6. 20).  Not  only  is  man  liable  to  sin,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  all  sin,  and  that  frequently  (3-).  God  of  his 
free  bounty  has  provided  a  means  by  which  we  may  conquer  sin  ; 
he  has  begotten  us  anew  through  his  word  sown  in  our  hearts 
(1.18. 21).  Our  salvation  depends  on  the  way  in  which  we  receive 
the  word  (12I).  If  we  have  a  steadfast  faith  in  God's  goodness 
(IS.  7. 13  oi) ;  if  we  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  the 
word,  so  as  to  make  it  the  guiding  principle  of  our  life,  the  law 
of  liberty  by  which  all  our  words  and  actions  are  regulated  (V^ 
212),  bearing  its  natural  fruit  in  compassion  and  love  towards  our 
fellow-men  (127  28- 1.'»- 16),  then  our  souls  are  saved  from  death,we 
are  made  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  promised  to  those  who  love 
God  (112-  25  2*).  But  the  training  by  which  we  are  prepared  for 
this  crown  of  life  is  not  pleasant  to  the  natural  man.  It  involves 
trial  and  endurance  (12-4. 12)  ;  it  involves  constant  watchfulness 
and  self-control  and  prayer  for  heavenly  wisdom,  in  order  that 
we  may  resist  the  temptations  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil  (126  S'-s- 13).  Thus  faith  is  exercised  ;  we  are  enabled  to 
see  things  as  God  sees  them  (2i-5),  to  rise  above  the  tem- 
poral to  the  eternal  (l^H),  to  be  not  simply  patient,  but 
to  rejoice  in  affliction  (12  57-  8. 10.  ii)  and  exult  in  the  hope  set 
before  us  (19- 12),  until  at  last  we  grow  up  to  the  full  stature 
of  a  Christian  (14  32),  wise  with  that  wisdom  which  comes 
from  alx)ve,  the  wisdom  which  is  steadfast,  unpretending, 
gentle,  considerate,  aflfeetionate,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits, 
the  parent  of  righteousness  and  peace  (317- 18).  But  there  are 
many  who  choose  the  friendship  of  the  world  instead  of  the 
friendship  of  God,  so  vexing  his  Holy  Spirit  and  yielding  them- 
selves to  the  power  of  the  devil ;  yet  even  then  he  does  not  leave 
them  to  themselves,  but  gives  more  grace,  hedging  in  their  ways 
in  the  present  and  warning  them  of  judgment  to  come  (44-6  5I-S). 
If  they  humble  themselves  under  his  hand,  and  repent  truly  of 
their  sins,  he  will  lift  them  u)) ;  if  they  draw  nigh  to  him,  he  will 
draw  nigh  to  them  (47-10).  Here,  too,  we  may  be  helpful  to  one 
another  by  mutual  confession  and  by  pra.ver  for  one  another. 
Great  is  the  power  of  prayer  prompted  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (5i5-20). 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  works  cited  above,  see  the 
Commentaries  of  Cornelius  a  Lapide  (1648),  Estius  (1661),  Gebser 
(Berlin,  1828,  contains  extracts  from  the  Fathers),  Schnecken- 
burger(Stuttgart,  1832),  Theile  (a  condensed  Variorum,  ed.  1833), 
Kern  (Tubingen,  1838),  Schegg  (Roman  Catholic),  1883,  Plumptre 
(in  Camb.  Bible,  1878),  Plummer  (in  Expogitor'g  Bible,  1891), 
especially  Beyschlag  (Gottingen,  1888).  See  further  B.  Weis.«, 
Die  kathol.  Briefe,  Text-krit.  (Inter suchung en  u.  Textherstel- 
lung,  1892  ;  W.  Schmidt,  Lehrqchalt  d.  Jacobuslmc/es,  1869  ;  R. 
W.  Dale,  Ep.  of  James,  189;') ;  Review  of  Spitta's  theory  in  Crit. 
Rev.  1896,  p.  277  ff. ;  van  Alanen  in  ThT,  July,  1897. 

J.  B.  Mayor. 
JAMIN  (I'?:).  —  1.  A  son  of  Simeon,  Gn  46^", 
Ex  6'^  Nu  26'2,  1  Ch  4-^.  The  gentilic  name 
Jaminites  ('i'o;?)  occurs  in  Nu  26'-.  See  Gene- 
alogy, II.  1.  2.  A  Judahite,  1  Ch  2^.  See  GENE- 
ALOGY, IV,  7.  3.  A  priest  (?,  or  Levite)  who 
took  part  in  the  promulgating  of  the  law,  Neli  8'. 

JAMLECH  (^Ss:).— A  Simeonite  chief,  1  Ch  4^^. 

JAMNIA  Oap.via,  'lafivela,  'lauvda),  1  ]Mac  4i»  5'» 
10««  15^^  2  Mac  12«- »•*'.— The  later  name  of 
Jabneel  (wh.  see). 

Jamnites  {ol  'la/jLvTrai,  Jrannitcc),  gentilic  name, 
2  Mac  I2«  ;  cf.  ol  iv  'la/im,  12«. 

JANAI  {';y:,  perhaps  for  n-jy;  M"  answers').— A 
Gadite  chief,  I  Ch  5'-,  AV  Jaanai. 


JANGLING.— In  1  Ti  1«  fiaToioXoyla  is  tr<»  in  A V 
'viiin  jangling,'  after  Tind.  and  most  VSS ;  RV 
'  vain  talking,  which  is  near  the  Ilhem.  NT  '  vaine 
talke.'  This  is  the  only  occurrence  of  the  word  in 
bibl.  Greek,  but  fxaraioX&yos  occurs  in  Tit  1'",  EV 
'vain  talker.'  Tlie  Eng.  word  'jangle'  (of  Low- 
Germ,  origin ;  Skeat  compares  Lat.  gannire,  to  yelp) 
was  occasionally  used  in  1611  in  the  sense  (still 
common)  of  'quarrel,'  but  more  frequently  in 
the  sense  of  'chatter,'  and  tliat  is  its  meaning 
here.  Chaucer  (Persones  Tale)  says,  'Jangling  is 
whan  man  speketh  to  moche  before  folk,  and 
clappeth  as  a  mille,  and  taketh  no  kepe  what  he 
seith  ' ;  and  in  the  same  Tale,  '  A  philosophre  seyde, 
whan  men  axed  him  how  that  men  snolde  plese 
the  peple ;  and  he  answerde,  "do  many  gode 
werkes,  and  speke  few  jangles."  '    J.  Hastings. 

JANIH  (c'j;  Kethibh ;  AV  Janum,  following 
]^er6  nu;). — A  town  in  the  mountains  of  Hebron, 
near  Beth-tappuah,  Jos  IS'"*.   The  site  is  uncertain. 

JANNAI  (AV  Janna,  TR  'lawd;  Lach.,  Tisch., 
Treg.,  WH  'lawal). — An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  3-"*. 

JANNES  AND  JAMBRES  ('lai-j'^s  Kal  'la/iPprjs).— 
The  traditional  names  of  the  two  Egyp.  mari- 
cians,  who  by  their  enchantments  imitated  tne 
signs  which  Moses  showed  before  Pharaoh.  In 
Scripture  the  names  occur  only  in  2  Ti  3^  '  As 
Jannes  and  Jambres  withstood  Moses,  so  do  these 
also  withstand  the  trutli.'  The  allusions  to  them 
elsewhere  are  numerous  and  widespread,  though 
full  of  anachronisms  and  contradictiotis.  J.  and 
J.  are  said  to  have  been  the  sons  of  Balaam  {Sohar 
90.  2)  or  his  young  men  [Jcrus.  Targ.  Nn  2222); 
and  yet  they  were  in  the  court  of  Pliaraoh,  and  .so 
interpreted  a  dream  of  the  king  as  to  foreljode 
the  birth  of  Moses,  and  cause  the  oppression  [ib. 
Ex  1^^).  They  are  mentioned  by  name  as  oppos- 
ing Moses  {ih.  Ex  7"),  but  were  so  awed  by 
Moses'  later  signs  as  to  become  proselytes,  and 
leave  Egypt  with  '  the  mixed  multitude '  ( Yalkut 
Reubeni  81.  2).  They  instigated  Aaron  to  make 
the  golden  calf  ('fikkunim  106.  4),  and  yet  came 
with  Balaam  from  Pethor  when  he  visited  the 
camp  of  Balak  {Jerus.  Targ.  Nu  22-'-).  As  to 
their  death,  there  are  diverse  accounts.  They 
were  droAvned  in  the  Red  Sea,  or  put  to  death 
after  the  incident  of  the  golden  calf,  or  during 
the  slaughter  of  Phinehas.  Their  names  occur 
also  in  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  (ch.  5),  where 
Nicodemus  warns  Pilate  by  the  example  of  J. 
and  J.  not  to  condemn  Jesus;  in  the  Acts  of 
Paul  and  Peter,  where  Paul  makes  use  of  J. 
and  J.,  to  warn  Nero  against  Simon's  deceptions 
(Lipsius,  Apocr.  Apostelgcsch.  ii.  3U2),  and  in  Con- 
stitut.  Apostol.  viii.  1,  where  J.  and  J.  are  par- 
alleled with  Annas  and  Caiaphas  ;  while  Palladius 
(c.  a.d.  420)  narrates  that  Macarius  visited  their 
tomb  (Schiirer,  HJP  II.  iii.  150).  In  Gentile 
circles  we  lind  the  Roman  writers  Pliny  (Hist. 
Nat.  XXX.  2)  and  Apuleius  {Apolog.  c.  90)  mentioning 
Moses  and  Jannes  among  the  famous  magicians 
of  antiquity;  and  a  Gr.  philosopher  Nunienius 
(2nd  cent. 'A. D.),  quoted  by  Eusebius  (Pnep.  Evang. 
ix.  8),  speaks  of  J.  and  J.  as  Egyp.  lepoypa/xnareh. 
The  early  date  of  the  tradition  and  its  wide  spread 
prove  Levy  in  error  in  contending  that  J.  and  J, 
are  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  (Chald.  Wort.  337). 

In  2  Ti  3*  there  is  a  various  reading  "Slafi^pft^ ; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  find  Mainre,  'i??  or  K"l?;, 
in  Jewish  circles  also.  The  spelling  k"!05'  'JC'''  is 
found  in  Midrash  Vayyosha'  (i.e.  from  Ex  14*'), 
and  also  in  Yalkut  Shtmeoni  and  the  Talmudic 
tractate  Menachoth  85a  (quoted  in  Arnch). 

It  is  probable  that  Jannes,  otherwise  spelt  d\iv 
or  'jij'i',  is  a  corruption  of  'Iwai'»^y  =  i:n'i':  with  a  side 
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allusion,  however,  to  Aram,  'iv  'he  who  misleads'; 
aud  that  Jambres  is  from  'i?:,  ptcp.  "^v?  'he  who 
opposes.'  The  insertion  of  ^  into  the  Yamre  and 
Mamre  recalls  Ma/x^/*^  (Gn  13")  &ad'Afi^pdfi{Ex  6") 
in  LXX.  Schottgen  gives  other  spellings  of  the 
names  in  Jewish  writings. 

LrraEATtfRB.— Schottgen  (Umr.  Heb.)  »nd  Wetstein  (Sot.  Test.) 
on  2  Ti  3^ ;  Schiirer  HJP  ii.  iiL  149  fl. ;  Buxtorf,  Ckaid.  Ltx.  «. 
»t|rri%  and  the  Bible  Lexicons.  J.  T.  MARSHALL. 

JANNES  AND  JAMBRES,  BOOK  OF.— An  apoc- 

ryplion  not  yet  discovered.  It  is  twice  mentioned 
by  Origen.  On  Mt  27*  Origen  says  that  St.  Paul,  in 
2'Ti  3',  does  not  quote  '  from  public  writings,  but 
from  a  sacred  book,  which  is  entitled  The  Book  of 
Jannes  and  Mambres.'  (The  form  Mambres  is 
found  in  Codd.  F  G  and  Itala  of  2  Ti  3^  and  in 
many  Latin  authors.  The  Jews  also  knew  the 
form  n??)-  On  Mt  23^  Origen  adduces  2  Ti  3* 
as  an  instance  in  which  an  apocr.  writing  is 
quoted  in  Scripture.  The  same  work  is  prob- 
ably intended  m  the  Decretum  Gelasii,  under  the 
title  Pcenitentia  Jcimnis  et  Mambrce.  Whether 
St.  Paul  really  read  the  work,  or,  as  Theodoret 
opines,  gathered  his  information  from  the  un- 
written teaching  of  the  Jews,  we  can  but  con- 
jecture. There  are  two  points  slightlv  in  favour 
of  Origen— (1)  The  fact  that  the  Gentiles,  Pliny, 
Apuleius,  and  Xumenius  knew  of  J.  and  J.,  seems 
to  point  to  a  written  source ;  and  since  Pliny 
died  .\.D.  79,  the  work  was  probably  in  existence 
before  2  Ti  was  wTitten.  (2)  The  fact  that  Pal. 
Targ.  gives  the  Gr.  form  of  the  names  o~ir;i  c:', 
seems  to  imply  that  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Eldad 
and  Modad  (which  see),  the  TargumLst  is  quoting 
from  a  written  source.  It  is  probable,  then,  that 
we  have  here  to  do,  not  with  an  oral  tradition,  but 
with  a  definite  apocryphal  work. 

LiTERATTRE. — SchuTer,  HJP  II.  ill.  149  ff.  ;  Zockler,  Apokr.  d. 
AT,  424  ;  Fabridus,  Codex pteudtpiffr.  VT,  L  813-825. 

J.  T.  Marshall. 
JANOAH. — 1.  ("i^:).  A  town  in  the  northern 
mountains  of  Naphtali,  near  Kedesh,  2  K  15'^.  It 
is  the  modern  Yanuh.  See  SWP  vol.  i.  sheet  ii. 
2.  (^ini:;,  AV  Janohah).  A  place  on  the  border  of 
Ephraim,  east  of  Taanath-shUoh,  Jos  16*'.  In  the 
4th  cent.  A.D.  {Onomasticon,  s.v.  'Jano')  it  was 
known  as  l>"ing  in  Akrabattine  (the  region  of 
'Akrabeh  in  the  hills  east  of  Shechem),  12  Koman 
miles  east  of  Jseapolis  (Shechem),  or  where  the 
present  YdnUn  now  stands,  with  the  supposed 
tomb  of  Nun.  See  SWP  vol.  ii.  sheet  xu.  (cf. 
Robinson,  BRP  iii.  297 ;  Guerin,  Samarie,  ii.  6 ; 
Buhl,  GAP  178).  C.  R.  Coxder. 

JAPHETH  (n^:,  'Id.^»).— The  name  of  one  of  the 
sons  of  Noah,  and  the  ancestor  of  a  number  of 
tribes  (esp.  Gn  \(fi'*). 

1.  In  the  article  Ham  we  have  seen  reasons  for 
adoptin"  the  opinion  according  to  which  the  three 
sons  of  Noah  originally  represented  a  division  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  but  which  part  of  the 
population  was  represented  by  Japheth  is  not 
clear :  Wellhausen  {JDTh  xxi.  403)  conjectured 
the  Philistines ;  BxiMe  {Urgesch.  338 ti'.),  the  Phoe- 
nicians ;  but  the  words  in  the  blessing  of  Noah 
(Gn  9^),  '  God  make  room  (so  perhaps  literally)  for 
Japheth  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,'  would 
seem  to  imply  a  closer  relationship  than  that  of 
neighbouring  nations,  and  one  more  resembling 
that  of  cast«s  of  tribes  forming  a  single  state,  like 
the  Ramnes  and  Tities  in  Rome,  or  the  Brahmins 
and  Kshattriyas  of  Hindustan.  Of  the  name 
'  Japheth,'  however,  with  any  such  denotation  there 
is  no  trace.  The  text  of  Gn  offers  no  etymology  for 
the  name,  but  only  an  assonance  with  Aram,  ."rni:  'to 
be  wide' ;  and  though  a  name  derived  from  this  root 
would  perhaps  have  a  parallel  in  the  Nabat^an  vrsK, 


there  are  other  Semitic  roots  from  which  the  name 
could  with  ec)ual  probability  be  derived ;  the 
etymology  which  has  found  most  favour  is  from 
the  Hebrew  .tb'  'to  be  beautiful,'  whence  the 
Arabic-speaking  Jews  make  it  the  equivalent  of 
•  Al-Hasan ' ;  and  this,  though  not  free  from  gram- 
matical difficulty,  is  accepted  by  some  modem 
authorities. 

2.  As  the  name  of  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
human  race,  it  is  natural  to  compare  Japheth  with 
lapetos,  a  personage  who  appears  in  Homer  (II. 
\\u.  479)  as  a  giant,  and  in  Hesiod  as  the  father 
of  Prometheus;  while  in  a  passage  of  Berosus, 
quoted  on  the  very  questionable  authority  of 
Moses  of  Chorene  (eel.  Florival,  L  30),  a  Chaldsean 
cosmogony  makes  an  lapetos  joint  founder  of  the 
human  family  with  two  others  whom  Moses  not 
unnaturally  identifies  with  Ham  and  Shem.  *  The 
only  value  of  this  notice  is  that  we  leam  from  it 
who  first  compared  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  legends. 
The  identification  is  etymologically  possible  (La- 
garde,  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen,  256),  but  not 
certainly  correct,  since  the  Greek  language  offers 
a  sufficiently  good  derivation  for  the  name  of  the 
giant  lapetos  (Ebeling,  Lexicon  Homerieum,  s.v.), 
and  the  original  import  of  the  biblical  Japheth  is 
not  ob\-iously  connected  Avith  the  giant :  if  the  two 
names  are  in  reality  traceable  to  the  same  source, 
the  latter  is  more  probably  Semitic  than  Greek, 
but  it  may  very  well  be  neither. 

3.  Many  attempts  have  been  made,  both  in 
ancient  (Jos.  Ant.  l.  \i.  \;  TaJm.  Bab.,  Yoma, 
f.  10a ;  Talm.  Jer.,  MetfUlah,  p.  19 ;  for  other 
Rabbinic  references  see  Neubauer,  Geog.  du  Talm. 
421  fi*.)  and  in  modem  times  (see  Lagarde,  I.e.,  and 
esp.  Lenormant,  Orig.  de  VHist.'  1882)  to  identify 
the  tribes  derived  from  Japheth,  of  which  Madai 
or  Media,  Javan  or  Ionia,  and  of  Javan's  sons 
Citium  and  Tarshish  are  famUiar,  and  perhaps 
Meshech  and  Tubal  may  be  said  to  be  known  ; 
while  the  remaining  names  occur  either  in  this 
table  only  (Tiras,  Riphath)  or  chiefly  besides 
in  Ezk  (esp.  chs.  27.  38)  aud  Jer  (Ashkenaz). 
The  omission  of  the  name  of  Persia,  which 
is  known  to  Ezekiel  (27^'*  38*),  seems  to  give  us  a 
termintts  ad  gvem  for  the  composition  of  the  list, 
while  the  fact  that  Magog  occupies  the  second 
place  shows  that  it  can  be  little  earlier  than 
Ezekiel's  time.  The  names  of  the  grandsons  may 
represent  the  results  of  more  extended  knowledge 
than  that  expressed  in  the  names  of  the  sons  ;  but 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  table  in  any  form  was 
derived  from  an  official  source  ;  the  names  which 
it  contains  belong  to  distant  nations,  known  to  the 
Israelites  of  Ezekiel's  time  chiefly  by  hearsay, 
though  several  of  them  had  by  that  date  acquired 
some  political  importance.  The  writer  who  made 
them  descendants  of  Japheth  would  seem  to  have 
already  adopted  the  interpretation  of  Gn  9^  which 
appears  in  the  Targ.  Onk.,  and  Talm.  Bab.  I.e., 
according  to  which  it  is  Gk)d,  not  Japheth,  who 
is  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem.  The  hrst  clause, 
'  God  make  room  for  Japheth,'  when  the  room  was 
no  longer  confined  to  Palestine,  would  be  a  ground 
for  counting  among  Japheth's  descendants  the  bar- 
barians who  peopled  the  unknown  north  and  the 
islands  of  the  unexplored  sea. 

D.  S.  Maegoliouth. 
JAPHETH  i'ldifxd). — A  region  whose  identity  is 
uncertain,  mentioned  in  Jth  2"-®.    Holofemes  '  came 
;  unto  the  borders  of  Japheth,  which  were  toward 
'  the  south,  over  against  Arabia.' 

j      JAPHIA    (r?;;     B    'I(4>0d,    A,    Luc.     'la^oic; 

*  The  modem  .Vrmenian  poet  Pakratani  (Haig,  i.  p.  17)  rather 
'  ingeniously  thinks  of  '  earthly '  and  '  heavenly '  names.  The 
j  Armenian  form  of  the  name  in  Moses  is  Japetosthe,  whereon 
I  Pictet  (Oriffineg  Indo-Eunrpiennet,  L  627)  based  some  inferences, 
I  accepted  by  Lenormant,  Le.  n.  i.  191. 
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Japhia). — 1.  Kinj^  of  Lachish,  who,  tojjether  with 
the  kings  of  Hebron,  Jarntutli,  and  Ef^lon,  joined 
Adoni-zedek,  kinj'  of  Jerusalem,  in  attacking  the 
Gibeonites  after  tlie  latter  had  made  a  treaty  with 
the  Israelites.  The  five  '  kings  of  the  Amorites ' 
were  routed  by  Joshua  at  IJeth-horon,  and  lied  to 
the  cave  at  Makkedah,  where  they  were  slain  at 
Joshua's  command  (Jos  1(P"'-). 

2.  (B  'it<f>Ui,  'lavove,  'lavovoi  ;  A  'A<f>U,  'laiple  ; 
Luc.  ^d<p($,  'Axtxdfi,  'Ioj3^7)  One  of  David's  sons 
born  at  Jerusalem  ;  the  list  is  given  three  times 
(2  S  5'^''-i«,  1  Ch  3»-8  14*-7).  J.  F.  Stexning.  - 

JAPHIA  (y?;). — A  town  on  the  south  border  of 
Zebulun,  Jos  19'^  It  is  probably  the  modern 
Yd/a,  near  the  foot  of  the  Nazareth  hills.  See 
SWP  vol.  i.  sheet  v.  (cf.  Robinson,  BliP^  ii. 
343  f.). 

JAPHLET  (S3^£:).— The  eponym  of  an  Asherite 
family,  1  Cii  7^-'-.     See  (tKN'KALoov. 

JAPHLETITES  {•::':'?:).— The  name  of  an  un- 
identified tribe  mentioned  in  stating  the  boundaries 
of  the  children  of  Joseph,  Jos  16*  (see  Dillmann's 
note). 

JARAH  (nTy:).--A  descendant  of  Saul,  1  Ch  9^^. 
In  8**  he  is  called  Jehoaddah,  and  Kittel  (in  SBOT) 
would  substitute  .Tiy'  for  n-r^:  (so  Siegfried-Stade 
and  [doubtfully]  Oxf.  Hcb.  Lex.;  and  Gray,  Heb. 
Prop.  Names,  283,  n.  14). 

JAREB  (3-1;,  'lapei/i,  'lapeip)  is  twice  employed  by 
Hosea  (5'^  10*)  as  a  designation  of  the  king  of 
Assyria.  Various  opinions  have  been  expressed  as 
to  whether  it  is  a  proper  name  or  a  descriptive 
epithet.  AV,  which,  like  RV,  has  '  king  J.'  in  the 
text,  otters  in  the  marg.  the  alternative  renderings 
'the  king  of  J.'  or  'the  kin"  that  should  plead,' 
while  RVm  gives  'a  king  that  siiould  contend.' 
Sayce  (UCM  417)  conjectures  that  J.  may  have 
been  the  natal  name  of  the  usurper  who  seized  the 
throne  of  Assyria  after  the  death  of  Shalmaneser 
IV.  in  Dec.  B.C.  723,  and  who  is  known  to  history 
as  Sargon  ll.  It  was  natural  that  he  should 
assume  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  early  Bab.  monarclis  (Sargon  I.),  just  as  his 
two  predecessors,  who  were  also  usurpers,  ex- 
changed their  original  names  (Pul  and  Ululd)  for 
those  of  earlier  Assyr.  kings  (Tiglath-pileser  and 
Shalmaneser).  What  appears  to  be  a  fatal  objection 
to  Sayce's  theory,  is  that  we  .seem  compelled  by 
internal  evidence  of  the  strongest  character  to 
afssign  the  whole  of  Hos  4-14  to  a  date  prior  even 
to  the  deportation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead  by 
Tiglath-pileser  (734),  whereas,  if  J.  is  to  be  identi- 
fied with  Sargon,  we  should  have  to  bring  down 
the  date  of  some  at  least  of  these  chaps,  to  about 
B.C.  722,  the  year  when  Samaria  fell.  Others  (like 
AVm,  RVm),  connecting  J.  (ai;)  with  yn=z strive, 
render,  e.g.,  'the  warlike  king'  (W.  R.  Smith),  'a 
hostile  king'  (Gesenius),  'king  Combat '( Farrar), 
'  Kampfhahn '  (Guthe  in  Kautzsch's  A  T).  Reuss, 
deriving  J.  from  the  same  root  an,  makes  it  =  Lat. 
patronus,  a  title  whicii  he  holds  to  be  fairlj'  apjilic- 
able  to  a  king  whose  assistance  had  been  invoked 
bv  Ephraim  and  Judah  (2  K  15^"  16").  Schrader's 
identification  of  '  the  combatant  king '  with 
As-surdAu  (c.  755)  lacks  probability,  as  is  pointed 
out  bv  Whitehouse,  who  agrees  with  Nowack  that 
J.  is  'f  iglath-pileser  III.  (745-728).  A  very  attractive 
explanation  of  the  name  is  ottered  by  McCurdy, 
who  considers  that  J.  is  a  participial  adjective 
from  the  root  33t  meaning  '  to  be  great.'  Jarcb 
would  tlius  answer  to  the  familiar  title  of  Assyr. 
monarchs,  'the  great  king'  {Hist.  Proph.  and 
Mon.  i.  415).     W.  Max  Miiller  (ZATW,  1897,  p. 


334)  obtains  the  same  meaning  by  dividing  the 
words  3n  '3'?D  instead  of  3t  i'7d.  So  also  Cheyne 
(Expositor,  Nov.  1897,  p.  364 ;  cf.  Expos.  Times,  ix. 
[1898]  pp.  364,  428).  See  further,  Nowack,  Kl. 
Proph.  ad  loc. ;  Neubauer,  Zeitschr.f.  Assyr.  iii.  103 ; 
Hommel,  Gesch.  Bab.-Assyr.  680;  Schrader,  COT- 
ii.  136.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

JARED  (IT,  pausal  form  nv,  LXX  'IdpeJ,  NT 
'Idper).— Tiie  father  of  Enoch,  Gn  5i«-  i«-  "•  "•  «>, 
1  Ch  P,  Lk  Z".     See  further,  Jered. 

JARHA  (yiTi:). — An  Egyptian  slave  who  married 
the  daughter  of  his  master  Sheshan,  1  Ch  2^*'-  See 
Genealogy. 

JARIB  (3'-i"). — 1.  The  eponym  of  a  Simeonite 
family,  1  Ch  4^^  =  Jachin  of  Gn  46'»,  Ex  6'',  Nu  26'». 
2.  One  of  the  *  chief  men '  who  were  sent  by  Ezra  to 
Casipliia  in  search  of  Levites,  Ezr  S*".  He  is  called 
in  1  Es  8*^  Joribus.  3.  A  priest  who  had  married 
a  foreign  wife,  Ezr  10'*.  He  is  called  in  1  Es  9'* 
Joribus. 


JARIMOTH  (A  'lapi/jLdid,  B  -ei-),  1  Es 
10-''  Jekkmotii. 


-In  Ezr 


JARMUTH  (mDi:).— 1.  A  town  in  the  W.  of  Judah. 
In  Jos  10  (JE)  its  king,  Piram,  joined  the  Canaanite 
league  against  the  Gibeonites,  and  sutt'ered  death 
along  with  his  confederates  at  Makkedah — all  of 
whicii  argues  a  place  of  considerable  imjwrtance. 
(Cf.  Jos  12"  D^).  According  to  Jos  lo^*  (P)  it  was 
situated  in  the  Shephelali,  and  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  which  tribe  on  its  return  re-peopled 
the  town  (Neh  ll^^). 

The  site  is  upon  the  present  Jebel  Yarmuk,  a 
hill,  the  slopes  of  which  still  show  the  marks  of  old 
retaining  walls,  and  are  covered  with  the  ruins  of 
buildings.  The  summit  is  crowned  by  the  founda- 
tions or  a  wall,  the  early  acropolis  of  the  place. 
Gu^rin  (Judee,  ii.  371  fl.)  states  that  the  ruins  lie 
'three  good  hours  from  Beit  Djibrin,  the  ancient 
Eleutheropolis,  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem.'  The 
town  will  then  be  identical  with  the  'Itpiiovs  or 
Jermus  of  the  Onomasticon,  which  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  agree  in  placing  10  miles  from  Eleuthero- 
polis on  the  way  to  Jerusalem.  And  the  'la^etj  or 
Jarimuth  of  the  Onom.  may  be  the  same  place, 
repeated  Avith  an  error  in  the  text  (see  Gu6nn,  ad 
loc. ).  Though  the  site  is  not  within  the  Shephelah, 
it  immediately  commands  it. 

2.  A  city  in  Issachar,  belonj^ing  to  the  Gershon- 
ite  Levites  (Jos  21-''*).  Probably  we  should  read  np-j 
Remeth  :  for  (1)  in  the  duplicate  list  (1  Ch  6^^)  the 
name  is  Ramoth,  in  the  tribal  list  of  cities  (Jos  19^M 
Remeth  appears ;  (2)  in  Jos  21-^  the  LXX  reads 
'VefiiJ.de  Ji  lepiJ-wO  A ;  and  in  19'-'  'Pip-fias  B,'Pafide  A. 

The  place  has  not  been  identified.  Gu6rin 
(Galilee,  i.  129  tt.)  coniectures  Kaukab  el-Haoua,  a 
height  between  Scythopolis  and  Tiberias,  which 
the  Crusaders  named  Belvoir.  The  only  reason  is 
that  Ramah  or  Remeth  means  height  ( !).  Conder 
(PEF  Mem.  1881,  p.  201)  suggests  Rameh  N.  of 
Samaria,  near  which  tradition  places  Issachar's 
grave.  A.  C.  Welch. 

JAROAH  (nn-)._A  Gadite  chief,  1  Ch  5'*.  The 
text  is  doubtful  (cf.  Kittel  in  SBOT). 

JASAELUS  ('Aa-dTjXos,  AV  Jasael),  1  Es  9=».— In 
Ezr  10-"'  SiiKAL. 

JASHAR,  BOOK  OF  (AV  Jasher,  v;n  ij;  ;  LXX 
2  S  P*  (SifiXlov  ToO  fidovs  ;  Vulg.  libra  justorum  ;  Syr. 

Jos  10''  'book  of  hj-mns  or  praises,'  (A»V*^>A 

2  S  1"  'book  of  Ashir,"  ;_i^]  ;  Targ.  KriT^l  »»":5C, 


JASHEX 


JASON 
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'book  of  the  law'). — According  to  MT,  this  docu- 
ment was  the  source  of  the  lines, 

'  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon  ; 
And  thou.  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Aijalon. 
And  the  sun  stood  still,  and  the  moon  stayed. 
Until  the  nation  bad  avenged  themselves  of  their  enemies  ' 

(Jos  1012-  IS) ; 

and  of  David's  Lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
2  S  V''^.  LXX  of  Jos  omits  the  reference  to  the 
Bk.  of  Jashar.  But  probably  the  original  text  of 
1  K  812- 13  stated  that  the  lines, 

'  J"  hath  said  that  he  would  dwell  in  the  thick  darkness. 
I  have  surely  built  thee  an  house  of  habitation, 
A  place  for  thee  to  dwell  in  for  ever,' 

were  taken  from  this  book.  LXX  makes  our  1  K 
8'^  ^  the  close  of  8**,  apparently  following  a  some- 
what different  t«xt,  and  adds  ovk  idov  avri}  'yiypairrai. 
ev  Si^\i(f)  rfjs  (fiSijs.  The  last  three  words  represent 
TwH  155,  which  is  probably  a  corruption,  by  the 
transposition  of  two  letters,  of  v,'n  n^r. 

Nothing  further  is  known  of  this  document.  Syr. 
of  Jos  and  S,  and  LXX  of  1  K  8*^,  suggest  that  i='' 
in  Jos  and  S  may  be  a  corruption  of  to  '  song '  ; 
but  this  view  has  met  with  little  if  any  support. 
The  data  are  too  scanty  and  obscure  to  determine 
either  the  character  of  the  book  or  the  meaning  of 
its  title.  As  the  passages  quoted  are  ancient  poems 
on  great  events,  especially  battles,  probably  the 
book  was  a  collection  of  such  poems.  Some  other 
OT  poems  may  be  from  this  collection.  The  Targ. 
'  book  of  the  law '  represents  a  rabbinical  theory- 
that  the  Bk.  of  Jashar  was  the  Pentateuch  or  part 
of  it.  Donaldson,  in  his  Jashar:  fragmenta  arche- 
typa  carminum  Jfebraicoriim,  published  at  London 
in  1854,  attempted  a  reconstruction  of  the  book, 
and  assigned  to  it  a  large  number  of  passages  from 
OT  ;  but  his  \-iews  met  with  no  acceptance. 

The  date  of  the  collection  is  obviously  later  than 
the  time  of  David,  and  probably  older  than  B.C. 
800 — the  references  to  Jashar  are  assigned  to  J^ 
(Budde,  Samuel,  etc.). 

MT  points  -r"  as  the  ordinary  v;  'upright,'  and 
it  is  so  understood  by  LXX,  \  ulg.  etc.  If  so,  it 
may  be  taken  as  '  hero,'  or  collectively  '  heroes,' 
courage  and  warlike  prowess  being  the  virtues  most 
admired  in  primitive  times  ;  Hgen  notices  the  title 
Hamasa,  '  warlike  virtue,'  '  valour,'  given  to  a 
section  of  an  Arabic  anthology,  containing  poems 
in  praise  of  heroic  deeds.  Or  '  the  hero '  may  be 
Israel,  whose  name  is  based  on  a  root  similar  to  ir', 
and  who  is  sometimes  called  J'te?;  Jeshurun  (which 
see),  Dt  3215  335.  26^  jg  443^  Qr  -k?'  may  be  the  initial 
word  of  the  book,  possibly  to  be  read  as  ydshir 
'  sang,'  as  in  t;";  ik  E-^c  15^,  Nu  21'". 

There  are  two  rabbinical  works  with  the  title 
'  Book  of  Jashar,'  a  moral  treatise  by  R.  Shabbatai 
Carmuz  Levita,  A.D.  1394,  contained  in  a  MS  in  the 
Vatican  ;  and  a  treatise  on  the  laws  of  the  Jews  by 
R.  Thom,  d.  1171,  first  printed  in  Italy  A.D.  1544. 
There  is  also  an  anonymous  historical  narrative, 
with  the  same  title,  containing  the  Pent.,  Jg.,  and 
Jos  ^vith  additions  ;  accepted  by  some  Jews  as  the 
Bk.  of  Jashar ;  probably  the  work  of  a  Spanish 
Jew  of  the  13th  cent.  It  is  said  to  have  first 
appeared  at  Naples,  and  was  first  printed  at  Venice 
in  1625.  In  1674  a  German  version  of  this  work, 
with  additions,  was  published  at  Frankfort-on- 
Main  by  R.  Jacob.  In  1751  a  Bristol  type-founder 
published  a  forgery  professing  to  be  an  English 
translation  of  the  Bk.  of  Jashar,  with  a  preface 
by  Alcuin.  It  was  reprinted  in  1827  with  a  forged 
attestation  by  Wyclif. 

LrrEKATTRK. — Art.  Jashak  in  Smith's  DE^  •  Holzinger,  Ein- 
leitung  in  den  Hexateuch,  22Sff.  ;  Rvle,  Canon  of  OT,  19  ff.  ; 
Driver,  LOT^.  108,  121,  192;  WUdeboer,  ZM.  d.  AT,  73  ff.  ; 
Kautzsch's  AT,  Beilage,  136  f.  ;  W.  R.  Smith,  OTJC^  433  ff. 

W.  H.  Bennett. 
JASHEN  (jr;,  'Aadv,  Jasen). — The  sons  of  Jashen 


(fy;  "ja)  are  mentioned  in  the  list  of  David's  heroes 
given  in  2  S  23=«.  In  the  parallel  list  (1  Ch  11«) 
they  appear  as  the  sons  of  Hashem  (Ci^rr),  who  is 
further  described  as  the  Gizonite  {"jiijri)  (wh.  see). 
The  name  Gizon,  however,  does  not  occur  else- 
where, and  it  seems  probable  that  the  true  form 
of  the  gentilic  adjective  has  been  preserved  by 
Lucian  (2  S  'leffaaX  6  Tovpv  ;  1  Ch  Elpaval  6  Tovfl), 
viz.  'the  Gunite'  ('PJ?),  or  member  of  the  Naph- 
talite  family  of  Guni  (Nu  26*)  ;  so  Driver,  Budde, 
Klostermann.  It  is  further  generally  admitted  by 
most  scholars  that  the  word  'ij  ('.sons  of)  has 
crept  into  the  text  both  of  2  S  and  1  Ch  by  ditto- 
graphy  from  the  preceding  'iaH*?!?  ('  the  Shaal- 
bonite')  :  Lucian  omits  it  in  both  passages. 
Hashem  (1  Ch),  though  supported  by  the  LXX  (2  S 
'Aadv  ;  1  Ch  A  viol  'A<rd/x  6  Foswl),  must,  in  Wew  of 
Lucian's  text,  be  rejected  in  favour  of  Jashen.  For 
'  the  sons  of  Jashen '  (2  S  23*^)  we  should  therefore 
read  'Jashen  the  Gunite.'  See  further.  Driver, 
Notes  on  the  Books  of  Sam.  p.  283. 

J.  F.  Stenning. 
JASHOBEAM  (c;'?;r;).— One  of  David's  mighty 
men,  1  Ch  11"  12^  2t^.     There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  his  real  name  was  Ishbosheth,  i.e.  Eshbaal. 

See  JOSHEB-BASSHEBETH. 

JASHUB  (a^r; '  he  returns '). — 1.  Issachar's  fourth 
son,  Nu  26-^  P,  1  Ch  7',  called  in  Gn  46i»  lob  (wh. 
see) :  patron.  Jashabites,  Nu  26-^  2.  A  returned 
exile  who  married  a  foreigner,  Ezr  10^, 

JASHUBI-LEHEM  (c-h  '?=;;).— The  eponym  of  a 
Judahite  family,  1  Ch  4^.  The  text  is  manifestly 
corrupt.  LXX  gives  Kai  airiffTp€\p€v  avTovs,  Luc. 
Kal  itrfffTpexj/av  eaiTois.  Kittel  (in  SBOT)  reads 
cnh  n'5  urn  '  and  they  returned  to  Bethlehem,'  re- 
marking that  the  LXX  and  Vulg.  (et  qui  reversi 
sunt  in  Lahem)  rightly  recognize  the*  verb  air. 
cn>  must  stand  for  '■?  jts,  and  the  last  two  letters  of 
MT  i2zr  may  be  a  trace  of  the  n'3.  Even  so,  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  is  obscure. 

JASON  {'Iduriov). — A  common  Gr.  name,  not  un- 
frequently  u.sed  by  Hel.  Jews,  or  by  Palestinians 
who  were  favourable  to  Hellenizing  influences.  In 
some  cases  it  was  adopted  as  the  equivalent  of 
Joshua  or  Jesus  {'Iriaovs) ;  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  Xll.  v.  1. 

1.  J.  THE  SON  OF  Ele.\zak,  one  of  the  envoys 
sent  by  Judas  Maccaboeus  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  Rome  (B.C.  161).  The  Greek  name  suggests 
that  he  belonged  to  the  more  liberal  party  among 
the  Jews  (Stanley),  1  Mac  S^'',  Jos.  Ant.  Xll.  x.  6. 

2.  J.  THE  father  of  ANTIP.A.TER,  who  was  sent 
as  an  ambassador  by  Jonathan,  in  B.C.  144,  to  renew 
the  former  treaty  with  the  Romans  (1  Mac  12^* 
14-,  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  V.  8).  This  Jason  is  perhaps 
the  same  as  No.  1. 

3.  J.  OF  CvRENE,  a  Jewish  writer,  who  com- 
posed five  books  on  the  history  of  the  Maccabees 
and  the  wars  of  the  Jews  against  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  and  his  successor  Eupator.  Of  this  work 
our  Second  Book  of  the  Maccabees  is  an  abridg- 
ment {eiriTOfxr)),  and  from  the  epitomizer's  preface 
our  whole  knowledge  of  J.  is  derived.  The  date 
at  which  he  lived  can  be  determined  only  bv 
internal  evidence.  Comparing  the  epitome  with 
1  Mac,  which  deals  in  the  main  with  the  same 
period  of  history,  we  find  numerous  discrepancies 
not  only  in  important  details,  but  sometimes  even 
in  the  order  of  events ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  on  the  whole  the  simpler  narrative  of  1  3Iac 
is  to  be  preferred.  At  the  same  time  2  Mac 
supplies  us  with  many  additional  particrdars, 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  The  writer 
seems  to  have  been  specially  well  informed  upon 
the  earlier  troubles  which  led  to  the  Maccabjean 
rising.     J.  clearly  had  at  his  disposal  valuable 
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contemporary  information ;  but  if  this  was  not 
written  but  oral,  and  frequently  not  received  at 
first  hand,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  numerous 
inaccuracies  and  lej^endary  additions  which  are  to 
be  found  in  his  work.  The  narrative  of  2  Mac 
extends  to  B.C.  160 ;  and  J.  probably  wrote  not 
long  after  that  date.  His  name  and  place  of 
residence  imply  that  he  was  a  Hellenist;  the  ornate 
and  rhetorical  style  of  the  work  is  characteristic 
of  the  later  Gr.  writers ;  and  from  internal 
evidence  it  seems  clear  that  the  orig.  work  of  J. 
was  written  in  Greek.  Cf.  Schiirer,  HJF  il.  iii. 
211-215  ;  Zockler  on  2  Mac,  Einl.  2. 

4.  J.  THE  High  Priest,  the  son  of  Simon  ii., 
and  brotlier  of  Onias  ill.,  was  the  leader  of  the 
Hellenizing  party  among  the  Jews.  His  orig. 
name  was  Jesus  or  Joshua  (Jos.  Ant.  Xll.  v.  1). 
On  the  accession  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  he 
induced  the  king,  by  means  of  a  large  present  of 
money,  to  expel  Onias  from  the  high  priesthood, 
and  to  confer  the  oftice  upon  himself  (2  Mac  4P'^'', 
4  Mac  4^''-^.  Josephus,  I.e.,  seems  to  be  mistaken 
when  he  asserts  that  J.  became  high  priest  on  the 
death  of  his  brother,  and  also  when  he  states  that 
the  next  pretender,  Menelaus,  was  a  brother  of  J.). 
J.  further  procured  from  Antiochus  permission  to 
erect  a  gj'mnasium  and  '  ephebeion '  in  Jerus.,  and 
obtained  for  the  inhabitants  the  title  and  privileges 
of  'citizens  of  Antioch.'  Through  J.'s  influence 
Gr.  customs  were  largely  adopted  among  all  classes 
of  the  Jews  ;  and  to  the  sacred  games,  which  were 
celebrated  at  Tyre  every  four  years  in  honour  of 
Hercules,  he  sent  a  Jewish  deputation  with  a  large 
sum  of  money.  This  money,  hoAvever,  at  the 
request  of  the  envoys  themselves,  was  expended 
on  building  galleys  and  not  on  sacrifices  (2  Mac 
4i8-20j_  Yox  three  years  (B.C.  174-171)  J.  continued 
in  power,  then  he  was  supplanted  by  his  own 
envoy  to  Antiochus,  Menelaus,  who  gained  the 
office  of  high  priest  by  offering  a  still  larger  bribe 
(ib.  4^"^).  J.  took  refuge  among  the  Ammonites  ; 
but  the  next  year,  on  the  occasion  of  a  false  report 
of  the  death  of  Antiochus  in  Egypt,  he  suddenly 
attacked  Jerus.  with  a  large  force,  and,  becoming 
master  of  the  city,  drove  his  rival  to  take  refuge  in 
the  citadel.  On  the  advance  of  Antiochiis,  J.  fled 
once  more  to  the  Ammonites,  and  subsequently  to 
Egypt.  Afterwards,  relying  on  the  fabled  con- 
nexion between  the  Spartans  and  Jews  (cf.  1  Mac 
12^),  he  retired  to  Sparta,  and  there  died  'in  a 
strange  land,'  'nor  had  he  any  funeral  at  all,  or 
place  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers '  (2  Mac  S^'^*). 

H.  A.  White. 

JASON  ('Ido-wv).  —  During  St.  Paul's  visit  to 
Thessalonica,  he  was  the  guest  of  one  Jason. 
When  the  Jews  caused  a  disturliance,  they  attacked 
Jason's  house,  and,  failing  to  find  the  apostle, 
they  took  Jason  and  the  brethren  before  the 
pohtarclis.  The  magistrates  received  security  (rb 
lKav6v)  from  Jason  and  the  others,  and  then  dis- 
missed them.  The  brethren  immediately  sent 
Paul  and  Silas  away  to  Beroea  (Ac  ll^"-).  The 
nature  of  the  security  is  not  mentioned.  Accord- 
ing to  Ramsay  (Ht.  Paul  the  Traveller,  p.  231),  it 
was  a  security  to  prevent  the  cause  of  the  disturb- 
ance, Paul,  from  coming  to  Thessalonica.  This 
put  a  chasm  between  the  apostles  and  the  Thes- 
salonians,  and  hence  he  speaks  (1  Th  2'*)  of  Satan 
hindering  him  (iibri  ■^deX-^a/j.tv  iXdelf  wpbs  v/jias, 
dyw  fjiiv  ilaOXos  Kal  &ira^  Kal  5U,  Kal  iviKo\pev  T)fj.S.s  6 
Zara^Sj).  This  explanation  is  ingenious,  but  will 
perhaps  hardly  exi)lain  tlie  dwa^  nal  5ts. 

In  llo  16^^  the  apostle  sends  greetings  from 
Timothy,  Lucius,  Jason,  and  Sosipater,  his  kins- 
men. This  was  very  probably  the  same  as  the 
Jason  of  Thessalonica, — an  identification  made 
rather  more  probable  by  the  possibility  of  Sosipater 
being  the  Sopater  of  Bercea  (Ac  20*).     He  would 


then  be  a  Jew  (oi  o-iry7fV€ts  /j-ov).  It  was  natural 
that  St.  Paul  should  lodge  with  a  fellow-country- 
man, and  Jason  was  a  favourite  name  for  Jews  to 
assume  whose  Hebrew  name  was  Joshua  (Jesus) ; 
cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XII.  V.  1  :  6  /xii'  oCv  'Irjaovs  'Idaova 
iavrbv  utruvbuaaev'  b  bk  'OWaj  iKM)dr)  Mei'Aooi. 
Jason  did  not  apparently  accompany  St.  Paul  to 
Jerusalem  (Ac  20*),  and  therefore  presumably 
remained  at  Thessalonica.  A.  C.  Headlam. 

JASPER.— See  Stones  (Precious). 

JASUBUS('Icio-oi;j8oj),lE89».— InEsrlO^JASHUB. 

JATHAN  ('laddv,  AV  Jonathas).  —  Son  of 
Shemaiah  '  the  great,'  and  brother  of  Ananias  the 
pretended  father  of  Raphael,  To  5". 

JATHNIEL  ('jN'jTi:).— The  eponym  of  a  Levitical 
family,  1  Ch  26'^.     See  GENEALOGY. 

JATTIR  (tb:  and  ip:). — A  town  of  Judah  in  the 
southern  mountains,  noticed  with  Socoh  and  Debir, 
a  Levitical  city,  Jos  15«  21^*,  1  Ch  6^-  [Eng."].  It 
was  one  of  the  cities  to  whose  elders  David  sent  of 
the  spoil  from  Ziklag,  1  S  30".  It  appears  to  have 
been  far  south,  since  it  is  noticed  m  the  latter 
passage  with  Aroer.  The  most  probable  site  is 
the  ruin  'Atttr,  N.E.  of  Beersheba,  on  a  hill  spur 
close  to  the  southern  desert. 

Literature.— iSTrP  vol.  iii.  sheet  xxiv.;Robinson,B/{P2i. 494  ; 
BaedekerSocin,  Poi.2, 3, 153 ;  Buhl,  GAP\&\;  Dillm.  on  .los  15«. 

C.  R.  CONDKR. 

JAYAN  (p,;,  'Iwvav,  'EWaj,  "E\\77;'es,  Javan, 
Groccia,  Grce'ci). — A  son  of  Japheth  and  father  of 
Elishah,  Tarshish,  Kittim,  and  Dodanim  (the  last 
a  textual  error  for  Rodanim,  i.e.  Rhodes)  (Gn 
102-  •»).  In  Is  66^8  (cf.  Jl  3")  Javan  is  associated 
with  the  Gr.  islands,  and  in  Ezk  27'^  with  the 
traders  of  Tubal  and  Meshech,  while  in  Dn  8*' 
10^  11- it  denotes  the  Macedonian  empire.  J-,,  in 
fact,  is  the  Greek  'Iciwj',  '  Ionian,'  and  its  position 
in  Gn  10^  shows  that  it  must  there  mean  Cyprus 
(in  which  Kition  [Kittim]  was  situated),  called 
mat  Yavnd,  Ydnan,  and  Ydnana,  'the  land  of 
the  lonians,'  in  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon  and 
Sennacherib.  In  the  Bab.  transcripts  of  the  in- 
scriptions of  Darius  Hystaspis,  Yiivanu  represents 
the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  when,  in  B.C. 
711,  the  people  of  Aslidod  revolted  from  Assyria 
and  deposed  their  lawful  king,  they  put  on  the 
throne  in  his  place  a  certain  Yavanu  or  '  Greek.' 
Gaza  was  also  called  I6n§,  and  the  sea  between 
Philistia  and  Eg\'pt  was  known  as  'Ionian' 
(Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Ibviov).  In  the  E^yp.  hiero- 
glypns  Ha-nibu  or  Ui-nivu  is  rendered  by  Uinin 
or  '  lonians '  in  demotic,  and  tlie  ^Mediterranean 
is  termed  the  'circle  of  the  Ha-nibu'  as  early 
as  the  pyramid-texts  of  the  6th  dynasty.  One 
of  the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets  (B.C.  1400)  speaks 
of  a  Yivana  or  '  Ionian '  in  the  land  of  Tyre,  and 
W.  Max  Muller  (Asien  und  Europa,  p.  370)  has 
pointed  out  that  the  name  of  one  of  the  allies  of  the 
Ilittites  in  their  struggle  with  Ramses  II.  must  be 
read  Yevana,  'lonians.'  A.  H.  Sayce. 

JAYAN  (n:),  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (27")  among 
places  that  traded  with  Tyre,  but  distinct  from 
Javan  =  Ionia,  which  occurs  in  v.'^.  See  preceding 
article.  The  verse  in  which  it  is  found  commences 
V«N?  jvi  j-11,  and  the  third  of  these  words  is  probably 
to  be  interpreted  'from  Uzal,'  a  place  in  Arabia 
(Gn  10"^) ;  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  Uzal  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  factory  whence  '  Widdn  and 
Javan  '  exported  goods  to  Tjtc,  or  whether  '  from 
Uzal '  is  an  epithet  of  '  Javan '  intended  to  dis- 
tinguish this  Javan  from  the  other.  Of  the  modem 
authorities  Avho  regard  the  consonants  of  the  text 
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as  correct,  Smend  thinks  Javan  may  be  the  name 
of  an  Arab  tribe,  or  of  a  locality  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Uzal  {Sand);  irhile  Glaser  (Stuze^  u. 
42S-436)  is  inclined  to  interpret  jr  as  'Greeks,' 
supposing  a  Greek  colony  in  Arabia  to  be  signified, 
but  seems  to  prefer  to  identify  it  -with  Yayn,  a 
place  mentioned  by  Hamdani  (ed.  SiliiUer,  p.  171, 
I.  10)  as  belonging  together  with  WadddH  to  the 
territorv  of  Juhaynah,  and  indeed  immediately 
after  Anrrat  an-Xdr  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Medinah  (see  Doughty's  map).  The  atnation  of 
tliis  Yayn  can  be  tixed  with  some  accuracy  from 
the  notice  in  Al-Bekri  (ed.  W iistenf eld,  p.  859, 
etc.}  ;  but  although  the  LXX  rendering  (o&op) 
would  seem  to  favour  tiie  reading  (!:  in  Exk,  and 
the  proximity  of  Wadddn  seems  to  support  Glaser's 
identification,  the  fact  that  there  is  no  evidence  of 
this  Yayn  having  ever  been  a  place  of  importance, 
or  connected  with  the  trade  in  iixHi  and  ^ices,  or 
<>onnected  with  Uzal,  renders  it  impossible  to 
attach  any  scientific  value  to  the  identification. 

The  majority  of  modem  critics  regard  the 
consonants  as  corrupt  (Stade,  Briggs^  Comill ;  cf. 
Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  s.  ftr);  and  in  Cornill's  edition 
fsnan  is  substituted  for  the  consonants  of  the  text, 
on  the  authority  of  a  wine-list  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
{Delitzsch,  Asgyriseke  Leststudte,  1875,  p.  63),  in 
which  a  country  of  that  name  {A-ra-na-ia-mtn)  is 
mentioned  with  two  others  which  bear  aom»  re- 
semblances to  places  named  in  v."*  as  siending  wine 
to  Tyre.  Though  striking  parallels  to  Ezekiel  are 
found  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  ( D.  H.  Miiller, 
Ez>:ehiel-studieny  1895,  pp.  56-62),  the  Intimacy 
of  such  a  correction  seems  questionable. 

D.  S.  Mabgoliouth. 

JATELDI.— See  Speak. 

JAWBONE  (Jg  15^-)-— See  Lehi,  Sasisok. 

JAZEK(-n?:,Tir!,lttfifc>;  AVof  Nu21»32»Jaaier ; 
meaning  of  name  uncertain). — ^A  town  £.  of  the 
Jordan,  in  Gilead,  and  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Gad 
(Jos  13*,  1  Ch  26^^).*  The  indications  given  in  the 
Onomastieon  by  Ensebius  and  Jerome,  viz.  10  (or 
8)  miles  W.  of  Philadelphia  and  15  N.  of  Heshbrai, 
are  approximately  correct.  It  was  a  Levitical 
city  (Jos  21^^),  was  evidently  a  place  of  more  than 
usual  importance,  and  is  mentioned  in  various 
connexions.  The  'villages'  or  davghter  towns  of 
J.  are  spoken  of  in  Xu  21**,  showing  that  the  dis- 
trict was  thickly  inhabited,  and  that  neighbouring 
E laces  were  grouped  about  it  as  their  politi«Q 
ead.  It  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  stations  of 
David's  census  officers  (2  S  24*),  and,  seven  cen- 
turies after  the  conquest  of  the  coimtry  under 
Moses,  it  was  famous  for  its  vineyards  and  fruitful 
tields  (Is  16*-^*,  Jer  48**).t  Jazer  is  mentioned  also 
in  connexion  with  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees,  hav- 
ing been,  according  to  Jos^ras  (Ant.  xn.  viii.  1), 
captured  and  burnt  by  Jndi^  Maccabaeus,  after  the 
latter  had  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  upon  the 
Ammonites  under  Timotheus. 

When  the  Hebrews  reached  Heshbon,  they  dis- 
covered, lying  not  far  to  the  north  of  it,  an  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  region  which  they  speak  of  as 
'the  land  of  Jazer'  fNu  32').  Against  this  a 
special  expedirion  (Nu  21^)  was  fitted  out  by 
Moses  (1)  because  of  its  own  importance,  and  (2) 
because  it  lay  in  the  line  of  march  to  the  conquest 
of  Bashan.  This  region  at  once  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  contrast  be- 
tween its  broad  and  fertile  expanse  and  the  desert 
which  they  had  left   made  them  feel  that   they 

*  In  Xa  £ia*  DiOm.  and  oOxea  raid  ttsr  instead  <A  MX  1*, 
and  tr.  'tbeboider  of  tlie«ihOdrena<A]iimm«as  Janr.' 

t  In  Jer  48V  'tbey  icardied  erai  auto  tbe  am  of  Jaaer,'  c;; 
'sea' is  a  textual  enor,  doe  to  an  accidental  rqwtitiaa  oT  fiie 
C;  o<  the  pcccediag  danse  (so  Gia^  Gntz,  Chejrne,  GieBel)nelit)L 


had  reached  a  paradise.  'It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  were  per- 
fectly willing  to  stay  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan. 
Jndie&  has  no  land  to  compare  with  it,  neither  bass 
Samaria,  except  in  very  limited  portions.  The 
surface  of  the  country  is  slightly  toiling  and  com- 
paratively free  from  stone.  Here  common  Arab 
trails  broaden  out  into  fine  roads.  Here  are  wide 
nastnre  lands  and  luxuriant  fields  of  wheat  and 
tnrley,  and  the  ignorant  Bedawin  who  own  the 
soil  point  with  pride  to  the  greoi  acres  that  are 
spread  out  beneath  the  sun.' 

Jazer,  now  called  Khwrbet  Sar,  has  extendve 
remains  of  antiquity,  but  those  above  ground  are 
diiefly  of  the  Koman  period.  It  possesses  a  curi- 
ous tower  formed  of  mas^ve  Mocks  of  unhewn 
stone,  which  could  have  been  put  into  position 
only  at  the  cost  of  immense  labour.  Sar  is  about 
three  thousand  four  hundred  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  and  in  the  wide  view  to  the  W.  and  S.  the 
Dead  Sea  is  embraced.  On  the  south,  Wady  e^- 
Shita  b^iins  to  deaceand  rapidly  towards  the  tUHdan 
Valley,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  not  far  frmn 
the  ruins  are  two  large  ponds,  near  to  but  entirely 
distinct  from  each  other,  peculiar  and  attractive 
objects  in  the  landscape.  The  great  plateau  about 
this  ancient  ruin  has  for  generations  been  the 
battle-ground  of  the  Arab  tribes  in  that  i^ion, 
and  quantities  of  skulls  are  pUed  under  the  fallen 
arches  of  a  <Hice  magnificmt  building  iMerriU, 
Ea^  of  the  Jordan,  pp.  405,  485). 

S.  Merbill. 

JJLZIZ  (»!:)- — ^A  Hagrite  who  was  'over  the 
flocks '  of  ki^  David,  1  Ch  27**.    See  Gexeaixw Y. 

JE. — ^The  symbol  used  by  biblical  critics  for  the 
combination  in  one  whole  of  the  Jahwistic  and 
Elohistic  documents.     See  SLexateuch. 

JBALOUST. — There  is  no  more  striking  example 
of  the  anthropomorphic  way  of  speaking  of  God 
characteristic  of  OT  than  the  frequent  aserip- 
rion  to  Him  of  jealou;^,  associated  as  that  idea  is 
in  our  minds  with  an  evil  meaning.  '  I  am  a 
iealous  God '  (its?  ^  Ex  20*  U^,  Dt  4»*  3»,  Jos  24'*, 
Nah  1*).  Two  things  may  help  to  remove  the 
feeling  of  strangeness.  The  plurase  is  probaUy 
taken  from  the  marriage  relation  which  is  so  often 
used  in  OT  to  describe  the  relation  between  J'  and 
the  people  of  loael  (Is  5i'  62^,  Hos  ^  etc ).  Again, 
althou^  the  word  is  now  generally  used  in  a  bad 
sense,  it  has  a  good  ^de,  as  in  the  ca^  of  the 
marriage  relation  in  question ;  and  it  is  <Hdy  in 
this  sense,  of  course,  that  it  is  used  in  the  presoit 
connexion.  Just  as  jealousy  in  husband  or  wife 
is  the  energetic  assertion  of  an  exclusive  right,  so 
God  asserts  and  vindicates  His  claim  on  those  who 
belong  to  Him  alone.  The  use  of  the  figure  is 
much  Dolder  and  more  picturesque  than  the  bare 
assertion  of  right  would  be.  If  God  is  the  husband 
and  Israel  the  wife,  then  idolatry  and  wickedne^ 
of  every  kind  are  spiritual  adultery.  Israel  is 
often  represented  as  thus  provoking  Gkid  to 
jealousy  (Dt  32»  1  K  14«  etc).  The  phraseok^y 
occurs  with  special  frequency  in  Ezk  (5"  16^  * 
23* 3^ •  38*  39*) ;  but  it  is  found  in  otfaerprophets 
also(Ispamiit,  J12»,  Zeph  l^.  Zee  1"8?,  Hos  2?-*). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  term  is  used  to  denote 
passionate  concern  in  man  for  God's  honour,  as  in 
the  ease  of  Phinehas  (Nu  25»-»),  Elijah  (1  K  19»}, 
Jehu  (2  K  10»« ;  cf.  Ps  11»»).  So  Jn  2^  'The  leal 
(f$V«s)  of  thine  house*  (PseS^;  'a  zeal  for  God' 
(Bo  10*);  'I  am  jealous .  .  .  with  a  godlv  jealousy' 
(2  Co  11*).     Cf.  6  nuvj>auw=6  iikm^Sy  Lk  6". 

The  law  of  the  jealousy  offiering  is  found  in 
Nu  5"-**.  The  rite  was  in  the  nature  of  an 
appeal  to  God,  who  was  called  upon  to  decide 
the  question  of  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  the  sus- 
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JEARIM 


.JEBUS,  JEBUSI,  JEBUSITE 


pected  person.     The  subsequent  practice  of  ordeals 
in  the  nest  was  based  on  the  OT  institution. 

The  words  ^r)\oDv  and  f^Xoi  are  also  used  in  a  Ijad 
sense,  esp.  in  NT ;  i^rjXos  is  coupled  with  <f>&6yos  ( 1  Mac 
8'«),  e>s  (Ro  13",  1  Co  3»),  and  epiOla  (2  Co  12-'«,  Gal 
52",  Ja  31*-  ^») ;  of.  Ac  7»,  1  Co  13\  Ja  4-. 

J.  S.  Banks. 

JEARIM,  Mount  (cnypn). — Mentioned  only  in  Jos 
15'*,  where  it  is  identified  with  ChesaloN  (wli.  see). 

JEATHERAI  (nnx').— An  ancestor  of  Asaph,  1  Ch 
0-1  [Heb.  G''J,  calletl'in  v.«  [Heb.^J  Ethni. 

JEBERECHIAH  (^riij-\y,  M"  blesseth,'  generally 
abbreviated  n;;-;3  orvr?-;?,  Berechiah,  wliich  see). — 
The  father  of  Zeohariali,  a  friend  of  Isaiah,  Is  S'\ 

JEBUS,  JEBUSI,  JEBUSITE  (oa-,  le^oi^j ;  'pn;, 
*C2^,  le^oi^o-aroj  -oi,  le^ovaai  Jos  IS'**,  le^ovaeiv  Jg 
19""^).— Jebus  occurs  only  in  Jg  19'"  (' Jebus,  the 
same  is  Jerusalem'),  v.",   and  in   1  Ch   11^-',  a 

fiassage  Mhich  the  Chronicler  has  so  expanded 
rom  2  S  5"  as  to  introduce  the  name  into  it  twice 
(in  v.-*  adding,  'the  same  is  Jebus,'  and  in  v.' 
*  the  inhabitants  of  Jebus'),  each  time,  obviously, 
as  an  intentional  archaism.  On  the  strength 
of  these  passages,  it  used  commonly  to  be  said 
that  Jebus  was  the  old  name  of  Jerusalem ; 
but  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets  have  shown  this 
view  to  be  erroneous ;  the  city  is  there  called 
regularly  Urasfilitn.*  It  seems  that,  the  inhabit- 
ants being  known  as  '  Jebusites,'  it  was  inferred 
incorrectly  that  'Jebus'  was  the  name  of  their 
city ;  but  more  usually,  even  in  early  times,  it  is 
spoken  of  as  '  Jerusalem '  (Jg  V-  ^\  Jos  15«3,  2  S  5«). 
Jebusite  t  was  the  name  of  the  local  tribe  which, 
in  the  first  centuries  of  Israel's  occupation  of 
Canaan,  held  Jerusalem,  until  its  citadel,  'the 
stronghold  of  Zion,'  was  captured  under  David, 
being  called  afterwards,  from  this  circumstance, 
'  the  city  of  David '  (2  S  o*"* ;  cf.  1  K  2«i  11«  etc.). 
Allusions  to  the  Israelites'  inability  to  expel  the 
Jebusites  from  their  stronghold  are  found  in  Jos 
15"^,  Jg  1-'  ;  and  in  Jg  19'""'-  it  is  described  as  a 
city  of  'foreigners.'  Zion  was  the  S.  part  of  the 
easternmost  J  of  the  two  hills,  on  which  Jerusalem 
was  situated  ;  and  this  accordingly  was  the  site  of 
the  old  Jebusite  fortress.  From  its  position  it 
admitted  of  being  strongly  fortified  :  on  the  E.  it 
overlmng  the  Kidron  valley,  the  bottom  of  wluch 
Avas  some  700-800  ft.  below ;  on  the  S.  its  sides 
sloped  down  more  gradually  to  even  a  greater 
deptli  :  on  tlie  W.  the  Tyropceon  valley — not,  as 
now,  filled  up  with  d6bris — was  some  300  ft.  below 
it ;  only  on  the  N.  was  the  approach  easier, 
though  even  here,  according  to  Guthe's  excavations, 
there  was  a  natural  barrier,  consisting  of  a  de- 
pression in  the  rock,  some  30-50  yards  Avide,  and 
12  deep.  The  area  thus  indicated  would  include, 
moreover,  the  one  natural  spring  in  Jerusalem, 
Gihon.§  The  situation  of  this  strongiiold  thus 
readily  explains  its  long  resistance  to  the  Israel- 
ites. In  tlie  end,  however,  in  spite  of  the  taunting 
words  in  which  its  inhabitants  defied  their  assail- 

•  Letters  180,  181,  183,  185  in  Winckler's  edition  (Xos.  254, 
234,  256,  233,  in  Petrie's  Syria  and  Egypt  from  the  Tell  el- 
Amarna  Letters,  1898). 

t  Jebust  in  Jos  1818-  28  (AV)  is  nothinsr  but  an  anomalous 
reproduction  of  the  form  of  the  Heb.  gentilic  adj. :  it  is  altered 
in  RV  to  the  usual  Jebimite. 

t  Not,  as  many  maps,  following  a  tradition  which  does  not 
reach  back  beyond  the  4th  cent.  A.D.,  incorrectly  exhibit,  the 
western  hill :  see  Ziox ;  and  cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  Enc.  Jirit.^  s.v. 
Jerisalem,  p.  639;  Guthe,  ZDPV,  1883,  p.  271  ff.:  Miihlau  in 
Riehm's  UWB-  i.  605,  698 f.,  and  s.v.  Zios ;  Stade,  (iexch.  i. 
267,  3l5f. ;  C.  W.  Wilson  in  Smith.  Z)B2  p.  io50f.  ;  Rvle  on 
Neh  .315.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  (.V.  of  the  'city  of  David')  was 
built  afterwards  the  Temple,  with  the  royal  Palace  immedi- 
ately contiffuous  to  it  on  the  S.  :  '  Ophel '  was  the  bulging 
mountain  side,  S.  of  the  'city  of  David.' 

§  Cf.  the  plan  in  blade's  Geschichte,  i.  p.  268. 


ants  to  enter  it,  it  was  taken  by  David  (2  S  5*'*), 
— if  an  addition  found  only  in  the  text  of  1  Ch  11" 
is  to  be  trusted,  tlirough  the  prowess  of  Joab ; 
and  received  the  name  which  perpetuated  to  after- 
ages  the  memory  of  the  monarcli's  success.  The 
jjosition  of  the  Jebusite  stronghold  is  further 
alluded  to  in  Jos  15"  18"*,  where  it  is  said  that  the 
(North)  border  of  Judah  and  the  (South)  border 
of  IJenjamin  passed  along  the  valley  of  tlie  son  of 
Hinnom  (whether  this  be  the  valley  on  the  S.  or  the 
S.E.  of  Zion)  to  the  south  shoulder — i.e.  the  pro- 
jecting mountain-side — of  the  Jebusite, — in  exact 
agreement  with  the  situation  as  defined  above  ;  it 
lay  thus,  according  to  these  passages  (P),  just 
within  the  territory  of  Benjamin.  Tliis  position 
of  Jerusalem,  so  close  to  the  border-line  separating 
the  two  tribes,  explains  the  variation  observable 
between  Jos  15*^  ('the  Jebusites  dwell  with  the 
children  of  Judah  in  Jerusalem  to  this  day')  and 
Jg  1-'  ('the  Jebusites  dwell  with  the  children  of 
Benjamin  in  Jerusalem  to  this  day ')  ;  see  JERUSA- 
LEM. Of  the  earlier  history  of  Jerusalem,  it  will 
be  sufficient  here  to  say  that  its  king,  Adoni-zedek, 
is  described  as  being  defeated  and  slain  by  the 
Israelites  (Jos  10^-  -"  ;  cf.  12'") ;  but  nothing  is  said 
here  about  the  citj/  being  taken  :  the  statement  in 
Jg  1^  that  the  children  of  Judah  took  it  and  burnt 
it,  can  be  reconciled  with  v.^'  (Jos  lo*^)  only  by 
very  artificial  suppositions  ;  and  the  verse  is  in 
all  probability  a  gloss,  due  to  a  misunderstanding 
of  v.''*'  (see  Moore,  ad  loc). 

The  only  Jebusite  mentioned  expressly  by  name 
IsAraunah,  the  owner  of  the  threshing-f^oor  on 
the  top  of  '  Zion,'  which  was  bought  by  David  for 
the  purpose  of  building  an  altar  to  J"  (2  S  24"-  '*•  '^  ; 
cf.  1  Ch  21'»-  '8-  2«-  «*  22',  2  Ch  3') ;  but  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  Adoni-zedek  (Jos  10'  etc.),  if 
not  Adoni-bezek  as  well  (Jg  1' ;  see  v.'*"*',  and  cf. 
Moore),  was  Jebusite  likewise.  How,  or  Avhen, 
the  Jebusites  obtained  possession  of  their  strong- 
hold, we  do  not  know :  in  the  Tel  el-Amarna 
letters  (c.  B.C.  1400),  Abdich6ba  is  ruler  of  'the 
land  (or  district)  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem '  ;  but, 
though  allusion  is  made  to  the  political  action 
taken  by  the  '  city '  and  '  country '  governed  by 
Abdichfiba,  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  is  not 
stated.  Nor  do  our  data  enable  us  to  determine 
with  certainty  the  racial  affinities  of  the  Jebusites  ; 
though  their  position,  and  the  Semitic  name  Adoni- 
zedek  ('Zedek  is  my  lord'),  would  lead  naturally 
to  the  inference  that  tliej'  were  a  sub-tribe  of  the 
Canaanites.  In  Jos  10^  (cf.  vv.'-^-'^)  Adoni-zedek 
is  called  a  '  king  of  the  Amorites ' ;  but,  in  view  of 
the  manner  in  which  '  Amorite '  is  used  in  E  (like 
'Canaanite'  in  J)  as  a  general  designation  of  the 
pre-Israelitish  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  no  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  the  statement  as  to  the 
distinctive  nationality  of  his  subjects  :  tliere  were 
at  least  no  Amorites  S.  of  Phu3nicia  in  the  age  of 
the  Tel  el-Amarna  letters.* 

The  Jebusites  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
rhetorical  enumerations  of  the  nations  of  Canaan, 
whom  the  Israelites  were  to  dispos.sess  (or  had 
dispossessed),  as  Gn  IS^',  Ex  3«- '^  13«,  Jos  IP  (cf. 
Nu  IS'-"-*) ;  in  these  lists,  perhaps  on  account  of 
their  being  numerically  the  smallest,  they  hold 
nearly  always  the  last  place.  The  buildings  of 
David  on  the  'Millo'  (2  S  5*),  and  still  more  the 
temple  and  palaces  constructed  by  Solomon,  must 
have  greatly  altered  the  appearance  of  Zion  ;  and 
few  of  its  former  Jebusite  possessors  can  have 
remained  there.  The  narrative  of  2  S  24  shows, 
however,  that  David  treated  his  conquered  foes 
with  consideration.  According  to  1  K  9*"-,  the 
Jebusites,  with  other  Canaanite  races,  were  reduced 
by  Solomon  to  serfdom,  and  nuide  liable  to  forced 
service  (^3y  05^  dH'?)-  I"  Z«;c  9^,  where  the  future 
•  Petrie,  Syria  and  Egypt,  p.  136  f. 
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incorporation  of  the  Philistines  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  promised,  either  (Wellh.,  Now.)  Jeottsitc  is 
an  archaistic  expression  for  Jerusalemite,  or  (Ew.) 
the  allusion  is  to  the  Jebusites  of  old,  -who  were 
incorporated  into  Judah  by  David, — '  and  he  also 
shall  oe  a  remnant  for  our  CJod,  and  he  shall  be  as 
a  clan-leader  [or,  a  clan,  «i^^]  in  Judah,  and  Ekron 
as  a  Jebusite.'  S.  R.  Driver. 

JECHILIAH  (^:^'=:  Kethibh,  :t;^?:  j^^sr^  as  in  2  K 
15-,  Jecoliah  :  LXX,  B  Xacud,  A  'Iexe^<i ;  Vulg. 
Iechelia).—1hQ  mother  of  king  Uzziah,  2  Ch  26*. 

JECHONIAS  (lexoi-^s).— 1.  The  Gr.  form  of  the 
name  of  king  JECoyiAH,  employed  by  the  English 
translators  in  the  books  rendered  from  the  Greek, 
Ad.  Est  IP,  Bar  l»-9 ;  called  in  Mt  l"'-  Jechoniah. 

2.  1  Es  S^-  (LXX  »).     In  Ezr  \\S^  Shecaxiah. 

JECOLIAH.— See  Jechiliah. 

JECONIAH.— See  Jehoiachix. 

JECONIAS  ('lexwt'as). — 1.  One  of  the  captains  over 
thousands  (xi^iipxoi)  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  1  Es  1*; 
in  2  Ch  359  called  Goxaxiah.  2.  RVm  of  1  Es  1»*. 
See  JEHOAH.VZ  2. 

JEDAIAH.— 1.  (n:pT)  A  priestly  family,  1  Ch  Q^" 
24",  Ezr  23«,  Xeh  7*  1  i'o  12«-  '•  "•  ^.  2.  (same  Heb. ) 
One  of  the  exiles  sent  from  Babylon  with  gifts  of 
gold  and  silver  for  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem, 
Zee  6^'*- ".  LXX  does  not  treat  J.  here  as  a  proper 
name,  reading  tQ>v  (toTs)  eireyvtitKbrtav  {-Koaiv)  airnjv. 

3.  (■:-:)  A Simeonite  chief,  1  Ch  4F.  4.  (same  Heb. ) 
One  of  those  who  repaired  the  wall  of  Jerusalem, 
Xeh  3'.     See  Genealogy. 

JEDDU  (B'Ie55os,  A  'E55oj),  1  Es  5=^.— In  Ezr2» 
Jedaiah. 

JEDEUS  {'leSalm),  1  Es9^.— In  Ezr  1(P  Adaiah. 

JEDIAEL  ('?»<£.'-!:). — 1.  The  eponym  of  a  Benjamite 
family.  1  Ch  7"'- ^^- ".  2.  One  of  Davids  heroes, 
1  Ch  11^-',  probably  identical  with  the  Manassite  of 
12^.  3.  The  eponym  of  a  family  of  Korahite 
porters,  1  Ch  26^.     See  Gexealogy. 

JEDIDAH  (rn'-t:  '  darling' ;  R  'leSewi,  A  'E«.5A).— 
Daughter  of  Adaiah  of  Bozkath,  and  mother  of 
Josiah,  king  of  Judah  (2  K  22i). 

JEDIDIAH  (n-i: '  beloved  of  J"' ;  cf.  Sab.  I?»rm  - 
B  "loeSei.  A  WieSiSid). — The  name  given  to  Solomon 
by  the  prophet  Nathan,  2S  12"*  'for  the  Lord's 
sake '  I  •::-'  -^2^5).     See  SOLOMOX. 

JEDDTHDN  (pnn:,  firv.  [in  Kethibh  of  Ps  39^  77S 
Neh  IP",  1  Ch  16=»  pn'-?:],' "LXX 'IStf^oi'v,  'Uidibfi,  etc.). 
— The  eponym  of  one  of  the  three  guilds  which, 
ace.  to  the  Chronicler,  conducted  the  musical 
ser\-ice  of  the  temple  from  the  time  of  David 
downwards.  The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  books 
of  Sam.  or  Kings  or  in  any  pre-exilic  document. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  earli^t  of  the  post-exilic 
writers  know  of  only  the  Asaphites  as  singers 
(Nell  7**,  Ezr  2").  There  is  indeed  mention  in 
Neh  IP'  of  descendants  of  J.  who  discharged 
this  function,  but  in  this  passage  we  have  not  the 
original  memoirs  of  Nehemiah,  and  the  reference 
is  wanting  in  the  LXX.  The  Clironicler  makes  J. 
like  Asaph,  a  contemporary  of  DaWd,  and  gives 
him  the  title  of  'the  king's  seer'  (2  Ch  So^).  While 
in  1  Ch  16*"-  25"-  et*.  the  three  guilds  of  temple 
musicians  are  named  after  Heman,  Asaph,  and 
Jeduthvn,  there  are  other  passages  where  the 
third  name  in  the  list  is  Ethan  (1  Ch  6**  15"  etc.). 


The  two  name-s  are  often  assumed  to  be  alternative 
designations  of  one  and  the  same  singer.  It  may 
be  so,  but  there  are  circumstances  which  render 
this  explanation  less  satisfactory  than  it  appears 
at  first  sight.  Reasonable  doubts  have  even  been 
expressed  whether  J.  was  originally  a  proper  name 
at  all.  The  word  occurs  m  the  title  of  three 
psalms  (39.  62.  77).  In  the  first  of  these  (unless  ^ 
be  a  scribal  error  for  ^2)  pmrS  may  be  in  apposi- 
tion with  y??:^  (giving  the  sense  of  '  to  the  chief 
musician,  namely  to  J.'),  but  in  Ps  62  and  77 
the  reading  is  pra'p'?3  (LXX  inrep  'IdtOov)')  '  upon  J.' 
(which,  after  the  analogy  of  similar  expressions  in 
the  headings  of  the  Pss,  most  probably  means '  upon 
an  instrument  named  J.'),  or  as  in  RV  '  nfter  the 
manner  0/  J.'  (where  the  last  word  would  be  the 
name  of  a  tune  or  the  opening  word  of  a  song). 
The  whole  subject  of  Heb.  musical  terms  is  so 
involved  in  obscurity  that  it  is  impossible  to  reach 
any  certain  conclusion.  Seeing  that  the  Sept. 
translators  found  many  of  these  terms  unintel- 
ligible, there  is  nothing  improlmble  in  the  sup- 
position that  the  Chronicler  writing  about  the 
same  date  (c.  B.C.  250)  adopted  an  interpretation 
which  took  J.  for  a  proper  name,  and  that  he 
transformed  it,  like  the  more  familiar  Heman  and 
Ethan  (which  see),  into  the  eponym  of  a  Levitieal 
choir.    See  Music. 

LiTKRATURK.— Graf,  Get.  B.  d.  AT  223,  239;  W.  R.  Smit^, 
OTJCS  143 n.;  Kautzsch,  HeU.  Sch.  d.  AT  Tlon.;  Chevne, 
Or.  ofPtatter,  101,  111 ;  Ewakl,  Ptalmi,  Eng.  tr.  L  44 ;  Kuenen, 
Ra.  of  Itr.  iL  204  ;  Wellbausen,  Geteh.  152  n. ;  Schurer,  HJP 
n.  L  225;  Kobeiie,  Ten^felumger  <»»  AT.      J,  A.  SeLBIE. 

JEELI  (A  'leijXt,  B'I«i7XeO,  1  Es  o^^.— In  Ezr -^ 
Jaalah,  Neh  7^  Jaala. 

JEELUS  (B  'I^ijXoj,  A  'l€^\),  1  Es  8«  (LXX  »).— 
In  Ezr  10^  Jehiel. 

JEGAR-SAHADUTHA  {inffrp^  "«:,  Aram.  = '  cairn 
of  witness,'  LXX  Boi'voy  fidprvs,  2)E  [riji]  fiaprvpiai). 
— The  name  said  to  have  been  given  bj-  Laban  to 
the  cairn  erected  on  the  occasion  of  the  compact 
between  him  and  Jacob,  Gn  31^.  See  Galeed. 
The  same  Aram,  root  occurs  in  Job  16^*  (lOi?  *  my 
witness ').  On  the  sul>stitution  of  ir  for  0  see  Dill- 
mann's  note  on  this  last  passage. 

JEHALLELEL  (h^'j^^—i.  A  Judahite,  1  Ch  4«. 
2.  A  Le\-ite,  2  Ch  29^.     See  Gex'e.a.logy. 

JEHDEIAH  (vrnn;  'may  J"  give  joy'  I).—!.  The 
eponym  of  a  Levitieal  family,  1  Ch  24-*.  2.  An 
officer  of  David,  1  Ch  27*.    See  Gexealogy. 

JEHEZKEL  (Sitpm:  '(Jod  strengtheneth,'  the 
same  name  as  Ezekiel). — A  priest,  the  head  of  the 
20th  (in  LXX,  B,  the  19th)  course,  1  Ch  24}^. 

JEHIAH  (i,'!v  'may  J'  live'!).— The  name  of  a 
j  Le\-itical  family,  1  Ch  15H     See  Gexealogy. 

I  JEHIEL  ("jxir '  may  El  Uve ' !).—!.  One  of  David's 
I  chief  musicians,  1  Ch  lo^^-^"  16».  2.  A  chief  of  the 
'  Le\-ites,  1  Ch  23^  29«.  3.  Jehiel  the  son  of  Hach- 
I  moni  was  '  with  (  =  tutor  of?)  the  king's  sons,'  1  Ch 
'  27^.  4.  One  of  Jehoshaphat's  sons,  2  Ch  21-. 
j  5.  One  of  Hezekiah's  '  overseers,' 2  Ch  3P*.  6.  A 
I  ruler  of  the  house  of  God  in  Josiah's  reign,  2  Ch  35*. 
I  7.  The  father  of  Obadiah,  a  returned  exile,  Ezr  8', 
j  called  in  1  Es  S^  Jezelus.  8.  Father  of  Shecaniah, 
I  Ezr  10-,  called  in  1  Es  8^  Jeelus,  perhaps  identical 
with  9.  One  of  those  who  had  married  foreign 
j  wives,  Ezr  10^,  called  in  1  Es  9"  Jezrielus.  10.  A 
i  priest  of  the  sons  of  Harim  who  had  married  a 
i  foreign  wife,  Ezr  10^,  called  in  1  Es  9^  Hiereel. 
I  See  Gexealogy. 
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JEHIELI  ('"^K'n').— A  patronymic  from  Jehiel 
No.  2,  1  Cli  26-'- 2i  (cf.  23'*  29«). 

JEHIZKIAH  (in;pin:  "J"  strengtheneth').  -  An 
Ephrainiite,  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  and  Pekah,  Avho 
supported  tlie  prophet  Oded  in  opjwsinf?  the  bring- 
ing of  Jnda-an  captives  to  Samaria,  2  Vh  28'-**. 

JEHOADDAH  (nny'in;,  possibly  M"  liuth  deix>sed 
oi'  hath  numbered'). — A  descendant  of  Saul,  1  Ch 
8*".     See  Jarah. 

JEHOADDAN  (niz'in;  2  Chr  25i  and,  as  vocalized, 
2  K  14-.  The  consonants  of  the  text  in  2  K  H-* 
give  the  form  Jehoaddin  [so  liV]  pyin').— A  lady  of 
Jerusalem,  mother  of  Amaziah  king  of  Judah. 

JEHOAHAZ  (tnxVT,  or  Joahaz  iriKV  2  K  14',  2  Ch 
34«  3()-'*  'J"  hath  grasped ').—!.  King  of  Israel, 
son  of  Jehu.  His  reign  of  seventeen  years  necessi- 
tates in  2  K  13'  the  reading  '  one  and  twentieth  ' 
(Jos.  Ant.  IX.  viii.  5),  or  in  v."^  'thirty-ninth' 
(Aldine  LXX,  and  Thenius).  The  inroads  of 
Hazael  of  Damascus,  which  Jehu  could  not  resist 
(2  K  ICF),  crushed  Jehoahaz.  The  straits  to  which 
he  was  reduced  by  the  Syrians  (2  K  13^-  ^^  W«-  ^) 
led  by  the  young  prince  Benhadad  (13^-  ^^)  imply- 
that  the  terrible  anticipations  of  Elisha  (2  K  8'-) 
were  being  realized.  These  calamities  were  accom- 
panied by  a  revival  of  the  Asherah  worship  of 
Ahab  (I3«,  cf.  1  K  \&^).  Nevertheless,  at  the 
king's  prayer,  J"  promised  Israel  '  a  saviour '  (cf. 
Jg  3*  etc.),  a  promise  not  fulfilled  in  this  reign 
(as  Jos.  Ant.  ix.  viii.  5,  see  v."),  but  in  the  vic- 
tories of  Joash  and  Jeroboam  ll.  (2  K  13^^  14"^), 
unless  we  suppose  an  allusion  to  the  Assyrian 
king  Ramman-nirftri  who  captured  and  plundered 
Damascus  about  this  time  (see  Schrader,  COT  i. 
207). 

2.  King  of  Judah  ( Joachaz  or  Jeconias,  1  Es  \^* ; 
Zarakes,  1  Es  1^,  see  QPB).  The  name  Sliallum, 
found  in  Jer  22",  1  Ch  3",  may  possibly  be  signifi- 
cant, '  to  whom  it  is  requited  (Keil),  or  may  CQn- 
tain  an  allusion  to  the  unfortunate  king  of  Israel, 
2  K  15'*  (Bertheau),  but  more  probably  it  was  his 
original  name,  exchanged  on  his  accession  for  one 
of  better  omen.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Josiah 
(2  K  233'-  *i  24'8),  his  position  in  1  Ch  3'«  being  due 
to  his  insignificance.  Although  a  bad  man,  do-e/Sr/s 
Kai  fiiapos  rbv  rpdirov,  '  impious  and  impure '  (Jos. 
Ant.  X.  V.  2),  he  must  have  been  a  popular  prince, 
since  the  people  made  him  king  in  preference  to  his 
elder  brotner.  He  was  anointed — a  ceremony  speci- 
fied only  in  the  case  of  a  new  dynasty  or  a  disputed 
succession.  Even  the  prophets  Jeremiah  (22"'-'-) 
and  Ezekiel  (19'-'*)  speak  of  him  with  sympathy 
and  regret.  After  his  victory  at  Megiddo  it  is 
likely  that  Necho  resumed  "his  march  on  the 
Euphrates,  and  sent  a  detachment  to  Jerusalem 
to  bring  J.  to  Riblah,  whence  he  was  carried 
a  prisoner  to  Egypt  when  Necho  returned,  after 
having  reduced  Syria  west  of  the  Euphrates. 
2  Ch  36'  might  imply  that  Necho  visited  Jerusiilcm 
in  person  when  deposing  Jehoahaz.  This  is  un- 
likely ;  but  he  probably  did  so  on  his  return 
journey  (see  Rawlinson's  note  on  Herodotus,  ii. 
159). 

3.  =  Ahaziah  of  Judah,  2  Ch  21'^  2523. 

N.  J.  D.  White. 
JEHOASH  or  JOASH  (E^inin^,  vtiv,  b^n'  2  Ch  24' 
'J"  is  strong,'  or  'J"  hath  bestowed'*). — 1.  Kin<j: 
of  Judah  (2  K  11.  12,  2  Ch  22'»-24).  A  year-old 
infant  when  hidden  by  his  aunt  in  a  lumber-room 
of  the  palace  (RVm,  Jos.  Ant.  ix.  vii.  1)  from  his 
unnatural  grandmotlier,  J.  was  but  seven  when 
placed  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  (see  Athaliah 

*  See  on  this  name  and  on  '  Josiah '  a  paper  by  llommel  in 
Expos.  Times,  viii.  (1897)  p.  562. 


and  Jehoiada).  It  is  sufficient  here  to  observe 
that  the  significance  of  his  coronation,  as  the 
revival  of  David's  line,  was  emphasized,  not  only 
by  the  employment  of  Da\'id's  dedicated  armoury, 
but  by  a  ceremonial  of  which  there  is  no  previous 
recora,  the  investiture  of  the  king  with  tlie  royal 
insiraia,  '  the  crown  and  the  bracelets'  (so  Weflh, 
reading  nnysn  instead  of  nnvn  'testimony,'  cf.  2S 
1'"  ;  Jerome  {Qu.  Heh.  on  2  Ch  23"]  says  '  phylac- 
teries are  meant,  on  which  were  written  tlie  ten  com- 
mandments ' ).  The  covenant  was  renewed ,  not  only 
between  God  and  the  nation,  but  between  the  people 
and  the  king  (Ch  omits),  and,moreover,  Jehoiada  took 
steps  to  secure  the  continuance  of  the  Davidic  stock 
(2  Ch  243).  The  jeatii  of  Athaliah  was  followed  by 
a  reaction  against  tlie  IJaal  worship  which  she  had 
fostered  ;  and  the  temple,  which  had  been  '  broken 
up '  during  her  reign  (2  Ch  24^),  naturally  became 
the  object  of  the  young  king's  pious  care.  The 
account  in  Kings  of  the  raising  of  money  for  this 
purpose  seems  to  have  presented  great  clifticulties 
to  tne  Chronicler.  At  this  period  the  commutation 
of  sacrifices  by  a  money  payment  appears  to  have 
been  common  (2  K  12'®),  and  the  money  was  paid  to 
the  priests  directly,  to  each  man  by  his  patrons 
('acquaintance').  The  king  directed  that  the 
priests  should  see  to  the  necessary  repairs,  and 
should  devote  to  this  purpose  (a)  the  money  paid 
for  the  redemption  of  personal  vows  (Lv  27"),  and 
(/3)  all  voluntary  ofterings  in  coin.  [Ch  substitutes 
the  half  shekel  tax  of  Ex  30'»-'<',  while  AV  and 
RVm  of  2  K  \2\  supported  by  Targ.,  Rashi,  etc., 
imply  that  this  was  a  third  source  of  revenue]. 
The  priests  [Ch  '  Levites '],  however,  with  Jehoiada 
at  their  head,  ignored  the  king's  order ;  i>ossibly 
from  poverty,  as  the  temple  was  then  only  one 
of  many  sanctuaries  (2  K  12*).  At  last,  in  the 
23rd  year  of  the  reign,  the  business  was,  with 
their  consent,  taken  out  of  their  hands.  Jehoiada 
[Ch  '  the  king ']  placed  a  money  chest  '  beside  the 
altar'  (so  Josephus)  [Ch  'without  at  the  gate'], 
into  Avhich  the  priests  that  kept  the  door  (cf.  22* 
25'^)  [Ch  'all  the  princes  and  all  the  people']  cast 
the  proper  monies.  The  money  was  counted  by 
the  king's  scribe  and  the  high  priest  [Ch  '  chief 
priest's  officer'],  and  according  to  Kings  was  de- 
voted solely  to  the  repair  of  the  fabric,  whereas  Ch 
asserts  that  '  of  the  rest  were  made  vessels  for  the 
house  of  tlie  Lord,'  thus  directly  contradicting 
2  K  12'*.  The  Chronicler  now  records  the  criminal 
weakness  of  J.  in  yielding  to  the  idolatrous  ten- 
dencies of  the  princes,  and  his  base  ingiatitude 
as  shown  in  the  murder  of  Zechariah,  the  son  of 
those  to  Avhom  he  owed  his  life  and  crown.  There 
is  nothing  of  this  in  Kings.  There  is  indeed  in 
2  K  12- a  hint  at  a  deterioration  in  J.s  character 
after  the  death  of  Jehoiada  (denied  by  Ewald,  who 
renders  'wherein'  'because,'  ///  iv.  137  n.  1) ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  ranked  in  2  K  with 
Amaziah  (143),Uzziah  (15*),  and  Jotham  (15**)  as  one 
who  '  did  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  yet  not 
like  David ' ;  the  shortcoming  in  each  case  being 
apparently  that  '  the  high  places  were  not  t^ken 
away.'  liowever,  the  reference  to  the  murder  of 
Zechariah  in  Mt  23**,  Lk  IP',  seems  to  guarantee 
that  the  story  is  not  inserted  merely  to  give  a 
moral  reason  /or  the  calamities  of  Jehoash.  The 
Syrian  invasion  which  followed  [Ch  immediately] 
is  naturally  represented  in  Ch  as  a  special  judg- 
ment on  J.  and  the  gxiilty  princes,  M'hereas  in 
Kings  it  is  implied  that  Hazaef  (not  mentioned  in 
Ch)  did  not  actually  take  Jerusalem,  but  was 
bought  otl'  by  an  immense  bribe.  In  any  case  the 
invasion  was  a  severe  national  humiliation,  which 
must  have  caused  much  discontent,  and  this  found 
vent  in  the  murder  of  J.  by  two  of  his  servants  in 
the  fortress  on  Mt.  Zion.  The  Chronicler  heightens 
the  infamy  of  his  end  by  adding  that  he  was  '  in 
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great  diseases,'  that  they  'slew  him  on  his  bed,' 
that  he  was  not  buried  in  the  royal  sepulchres,  and 
that  the  mothers  of  the  assassins  were  of  the 
two  accursed  nations  of  Moab  and  Amnion  (see 
Dt23*).  Jerome  (Qm.  ^Teft.,  a«{/oc.)  notes  that 'this 
is  said  to  emphasize  the  wickedness  of  the  Israel- 
ites who  were  unwilling  to  avenge  God's  priest.' 

2.  King  of  Israel,  son  of  Jehuahaz.  The  brief 
epitome  of  his  rei^  (2  K  13'*^^)  merely  adds  to 
the  inevitable  condemnation  of  his  national  wor- 
ship an  allusion  to  his  defeat  of  Jndah.  But  we 
derive  a  much  more  favourable  impression  of  him 
from  the  close  of  the  Acts  of  Elisha  (2  K  W*-^), 
and  from  the  history  of  Amaziah  of  Judah,  2  K 
14&-16  (_2  Ch  2o^"'-^),  where  the  formula  of  con- 
clusion is  repeated  from  13^--  **.  In  J.  was  partially 
fulfilled  (13-*)  the  promise  (13*- ')  of  a  saviour  from 
Syria,  a  promise  repeated  in  the  double  symbolical 
prophecy  of  Elisha  to  the  somewhat  irresponsive 
king  (13^);  and  when  we  remember  the  abject 
condition    into  which  Israel    had    fallen    in  the 

Ere^nous  reign,  it  Avill  be  evident  that  J.  must 
ave  been  one  of  the  greatest  rulers  of  the  north- 
em  kingdom.  The  hiring  by  Amaziah  of  Judah 
of  100,000  soldiers  of  Israel,  during  this  reign 
(2  Ch  25*),  would  indicate  that  all  fear  of  Syria 
had  been  taken  away.  '  His  might '  was  shown 
also  in  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  followed 
up  his  \'ictory  at  Bethshemesh,  by  breaking  down 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  on  the  Aveakest  side.  His 
natural  disposition  seems  to  have  been  good  (so 
Jos.  Ant.  rx.  >iii.  6).  There  was  a  wholehearted- 
ness  in  the  burst  of  grief  over  the  dying  prophet ; 
there  was  a  pious  recognition  of  the  true  source 
of  Israel's  strength  in  the  words  (13")  which  re- 
echoed Elisha's  oaati  apostrophe  to  the  ascending 
Elijah  (2^) ;  and  even  the  sarcastic  fable  in  which 
he  replied  to  Amaziah's  gratuitous  challenge  was 
dictated  not  more  by  pride  than  by  magnanimity. 

N.  J.  D.  White* 
JEHOHANAN  (fKH-r  'J" hath  been  gracious').— 

1.  1  Ch  26^  a  Korahite  doorkeeper  in  David's  time. 

2.  2  Ch  17'^  one  of  Jehoshaphat's  live  captains. 
Possibly  father  of  Ishmael,  who  held  a  similar  post 
at  the  accession  of  Jehoash,  2  Ch  23^  3.  Ezr  10* 
(JOXAS,  1  EsO^  ;  JOHAXAX,  Xeh  12^**;  JONATHAN, 

2s  eh  12")  high  priest.  He  is  called  son  of  Eliashib 
Ezr  10*,  Xeh  12''^,  but  was  probably  his  grandson, 
Joiada  being  his  father  (Neh  12"-^).      His  high 

Eriesthood  is  noted  as  an  epoch  until  which  the 
eads  of  the  Levitical  families  Avere  registered  in 
'the  book  of  the  Chronicles'  (Xeh  12^) ;  hence 
presumably  down  to  the  close  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C. 
(H.  E.  Rvle,  inloc.).  4.  Ezr  Itf"  (=Joaxxks,  1  Es 
9^)  an  fsraelite,  one  of  those  who  'had  taken 
strange  wives.'  5.  Neh  6'*,  son  of  Tobiah  the 
Ammonite,  Nehemiah's  adversary.  6.  Xeh  12^*  a 
priest,  representative  of  the  course  of  Amariah,  in 
the  days  of  Joiakim.  7.  Neh  12**  a  priest  present 
at  the  dedication  of  the  walls. 

X.  J.  D.  White. 
JEHOIACHIN  (rJ^-T?  8  times,  p.-i-T  Jer  52*i, 
i':p'  Ezk  1- ;  Jeconlah  ~y^'  5  times,  nuir'  Jer  27^ 
[kethlbh], -t::^:  Jer  241 .  Coniah '-;:;  Jer  22--^- ^a  37' ;  'J" 
appointeth ';  called  Joakim,  1  Es  1^ ;  Jechonias,Bar 
!*•  ^  ;  Jechoniah,  Mt  !"• '-). — King  of  Judah,  son  of 
Jehoiakim.  Ewald  conjectures  that  his  original 
name  was  Coniah,  exchanged  for  Jehoiachin  on  his 
accession  ;  Keil  more  probably  ascribes  the  varia- 
tion to  '  popular  twisting  and  contracting  of  the 
longer  name.'  He  reigned  three  months;  the 
additional  10  days  given  in  2  Ch  36^  1  Es  1**  being 
probably  due  to  the  accidental  shifting  in  the  text 
of  '  ten '  from  his  age  at  accession,  which  in  Ch  is 
eight  instead  of  eighteen.  Both  readings  are  found 
in  1  Es  1*^.  Upon  J.,  as  upon  Louis  xvi.  of  France, 
descended  the  full  force  of  the  di\-ine  vengeance 
incurred  by  preA-ious  generations.     In  another  age 


he  might  have  been  '  the  signet  upon  J'"8  right 
hand '  (Jer  22**).  He  Avas  scarcely  on  the  throne 
when  the  Chaldajan  forces,  Avhich  had  been  raA-ag- 
ing  Jndsea,  were  joined  by  Nebuchadnezzar  himself, 
and  closed  around  Jerusalem,  and  J.  surrendered 
at  discretion.  Jos.  {Ant.  x.  A-ii.  1)  asserts  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  made  J.  king,  after  slaying 
his  father ;  and  that  almost  immediately  afterwards, 
fearing  that  he  mi^ht  prove  disloyal,  he  returned 
to  depose  him.  TMs  is  both  intrinsically  unlikely, 
and  is  quite  unsupported  by  the  biblical  narrative. 
From  the  prominent  position  given  to  the  queen- 
mother  Xehushta  in  2  K  248,  jgj.  131a  22»  29=«,  it  is 
reasonable  to  infer  that  she  exercised  more  than 
ordinary  influence,  and  it  was  possibly  at  her 
suggestion  that  J.  capitulated.  Jos.  {Ant.  X.  vii.  1) 
attributes  it  to  '  his  gentle  and  just  disposition ; 
he  did  not  desire  to  see  the  city  endangered  on 
his  account'  (cf.  Ant.  X.  xi.  2);  and  in  BJ  xi. 
ii.  1  he  describes  how  at  the  last  siege  he  himself 
appealed  to  John  of  Giscala  to  '  folloAv  the  example 

01  J.  who  .  .  .  did  undergo  a  A'oluntary  captiAity 
.  .  .  that  he  might  not  deliA-er  up  this  sanctuary 
to  the  enemy,  and  see  the  house  of  God  in  flames ; 
wherefore  among  all  the  Jcavs  a  sacred  discourse 
celebrates  him,  and  memory  for  ever  floAving  fresh 
hands  him  doAvn  immortal  to  posterity.'  Among 
modems,  Ewald  also  takes  a  favourable  A-iew  of 
his  character,  influenced  by  the  theory  that  J.  is 
the  royal  exile  of  Ps  84*,  and  therefore  author  of 
that  Ps,  as  well  as  of  Pss  42.  43.  But  such  a  view 
seems  irreconcilable  Avith  the  tone  of  Jer  22**"**, 
as  well  as  with  the  unqualified  condemnation  in 

2  K  24^  2  Ch  36®,  1  Es  1«.  The  favourable  language 
of  Jer  24'"^  refers  to  the  captives  generally.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Ezk  19*"*  the  life  of  Jehoiakim 
and  the  fate  of  his  son  are  fused  into  one  ideal 
picture  ;  and  justly,  for  J.  had  no  distinct  political 
existence.  The  arm  of  Babylon  raised  to  strike 
his  father  fell  on  him,  and  fulfilled  the  prophecy 
against  Jehoiakim  (Jer  36**),  '  He  shall  have  none 
to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David.'  Conversely  in 
Mt  1"  the  tAvo  reigns  are  included  under' Jechoniah,' 
the  less  important  name  being  chosen  as  marking 
more  distinctly  the  epoch  of  the  CaptiA-ity  (cf.  1  Ch 
3>«,  2  Ch  36'*,  where  Zedekiah  is  brother  of  J.).  It 
is  not  merely  a  confusion  arising  from  the  identi- 
fication of  the  names  in  LXX  and  Josephus. 

AV'ith  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  B.C.  597,  the  Cap- 
tiAity began.  Captives  had  been  taken  from  the 
country  before  this,  Jer  13'*,  and  possibly  stiU 
earlier  (Dn  P,  Berosus  in  Jos.  c.  Apion,  L  19),  but 
this  marks  an  epoch,  and  from  it  Ezekiel  dates  his 
prophecies  ('our  captiAity,'  Ezk  40^).  The  flower 
of  the  nation  and  the  treasures  of  the  temple  Avere 
carried  ott"  to  Babylon.  By  a  comparison  of  2  K 
241^16  ^yith  Jer  52^  (LXX  om.  Jer  52»-»»)  we  may 
infer  that  the  captives  included  7000  '  men  of 
might,'  3023  of  the  upper  classes  (Jos.  Ant.  X.  Ai. 
3),  and  1000  craftsmen.  The  king  himself  is  styled 
emphatically  'the  captive'  (1  Ch  3'^  RV),  and 
seems  to  haAC  been  kept  in  rigorous  imprisonment 
for  37  years.  EAil-Merodach  began  his  reign  Avith 
an  act  of  gracious  clemency  by  releasing  J.,  now 
about  55  years  old.  The  historian  (2  K  25'^"**,  Jer 
5231-34)  dwells  Avith  evident  pleasure  on  the  marks 
of  respect  thenceforth  shoAvn  to  the  captive  prince, 
in  whose  person  the  JeAvish  exiles  felt  their  nation 
honoured.  The  long  imprisonment  of  J.  proves, 
if  that  were  necessary,  the  unhistorical  character 
of  the  notices  of  him  in  Bar  1^-  and  in  the  History 
of  Susanna,  assuming  that  Hippolytus  and  others 
are  right  in  identifying  him  Avith  Joakim,  Susanna's 
husband. 

Needless  difiBculty  has  been  raised  over  the 
question  of  J.'s  cliildren  (implied  1  Ch  3'",  Bar  1*, 
Mt  l'^).  Wliatever  be  the  truth  as  to  the  parent- 
age of  Shealtiel,  the  A-ery  prophecy  which  is  alleged 
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to  prove  his  childlessness  (Jer  22-*'^")  mentions  his 
seed  twice.  Like  Ezk  21-'*',  it  is  a  declaration  of 
the  abrogation  of  the  temporal  power  of  David's 
line.  It  explains  in  what  sense  he  was  to  be 
'childless'  (LXX  iK^pvicrov,  'proscribed'),  'for  no 
man  of  his  seed  shall  prosper,'  words  surely  \in- 
meaning  if  he  had  no  seed  at  all.  According  to 
the  Mishna  (MiddOth  2),  one  of  the  13  gates  of 
the  court  of  the  priests,  on  the  north  side,  was 
called  the  gate  of  Jeconiah,  because  he  n\c  iil  out 
by  it  when  going  into  captivity. 

N.  J.  D.  ^\■JllTJ:. 
JEHOIADA  (yi.'i.T  'J"  knoweth ').—!.  Father  of 
the  famous  Benaiah,  captain  of  David's  bodyguard, 
who  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned  without  the  addi- 
tion of  his  father's  name.  J.  was  a  native  of 
Kabzeel  (2  S  23-'»,  1  Ch  U^V  a  town  of  Judah  in  the 
South '  (Jos  I521).  In  1  Ch  27'  AV  we  read :  '  Benaiah 
the  soij  of  J.,  a  chief  priest.'  Stanley  {Jewish 
Ch.  Lect.  36)  deduces  from  this  that  in  David's 
time  there  were  three  rival  high  priests,  namely, 
Zadok,  Abiathar,  and  J.  However,  in  RV  ('the 
priest,  chief)  'chief  refers  to  Benaiah  (so  Tar^.) 
as  in  v.^  and  'the  priest'  may  be  refeiTed  directly 
to  Benaiah  (so  LXX.Vulg.,  Jos.  Ant.  vii.  xii.  4,  B.  6 
lepeiis  T(^  y^vei)  or  to  J.  (so  Targ.).  The  latter  is 
supported  by  1  Ch  12-'',  where,  among  those  who 
came  to  David  to  Hebron,  is  '  J.  the  leader  of  the 
hou.se  of  Aaron'  (tribe  of  Levi,  Jos.  Ant.  vil.  ii.  2). 
It  is  not  a  serious  objection  that  Kabzeel  is  not 
reckoned  among  the  priestly  cities  in  Jos  21 .  RVm 
of  1  Ch  27'  '  chief  minister '  is  certainly  wrong, 
being  based  on  the  Chronicler's  alterations  of  the 
text  in  2  S  8^*  20-*,  where  the  term  |n3  is  applied 
to  persons  who,  in  his  estimation,  were  not  quali- 
fied to  exercise  priestly  functions.  In  1  Ch  27^ 
among  David's  counsellors  is  reckoned  '  J.  son  of 
Benaiah,'  but  we  should  probably  read  Avith 
Bert heau  and  Graf,  'Benaiah  son  of  J.'  2.  High 
priest  (the  first  who  is  so  styled  2  K  12^'*)  in  the 
reigns  of  Ahaziah,  Athaliah,  and  Jehoash.  His 
marriage  with  the  princess  Jehosheba — the  only 
recorded  instance  01  such  a  union — possibly  con- 
ferred on  J.  a  status  which  enabled  him  the  better 
to  carry  out  his  designs.  The  careful  way  in  which 
the  deposition  of  Athaliah  was  planned,  and  the 
promptitude  and  thoroughness  with  which  it  was 
carried  out,  coupled  with  the  historical  importance 
of  the  revolution  thus  eflected,  mark  J.  as  perhaps 
the  most  eminent  of  Aaron's  successors,  not  except- 
ing Eli.  Like  Eli  he  was  virtually  king,  for  his 
influence,  which  was  necessarily  paramount  during 
the  minoiity  of  Jehoa.sh,  was  naturally  exercised 
(2  K  12-,  2  Ch  242)  until  his  death,  which  must 
have  been  quite  late  in  the  reign  (2  K  12*).  In 
the  time  of  the  Captivity  (Jer  29-"*)  he  is  alluded 
to  as  the  model  of  a  zealous  ecclesiastical  ruler. 
One  circumstance  there  is  which  may  seem  to 
modify  this  conception  of  him.  He  was  not  as 
eager  about  the  restoiation  of  the  temple  fabric 
as  was  the  king  ;  in  fact  he  received  a  rebuke  for 
his  slackness  (2  K  12^  2  Ch  24«).  Josephus  (Ant. 
IX.  viii.  2)  attributes  the  high  priest's  supineness 
to  his  consciousness  of  the  unpopularity  of  the 
proposed  tax,  but  more  probably  it  was  due  to  the 
impossibility  of  reforminj^  a  close  corporation,  such 
as  that  of  the  temple  priests,  even  by  such  a  chief 
as  J.  ;  especially  when  the  numerous  local  sanctu- 
aries, stilf  thought  legal,  diminished  their  revenues. 
Ace.  to  2  Ch  2415-  "  J.  lived  to  the  age  of  130,  and 
received  the  unique  distinction  of  burial  in  the  royal 
sepulchres,  '  because  he  had  done  good  in  Israel, 
both  toward  God  and  toward  his  house.'  See 
Athaliah,  Jkhoash.  N.  J.  D.  White. 

JEHOIAKIM  (c'p;in;,  cp;*!',  cpv  '  J"  raiseth  up  ' ; 
Joakim,  1  Es  l^"-  as-  39.  See  QFB,  Bar  P).  — 
King  of  Judah,  second  .son  of  Josiah  (1  Ch  3"). 


The  circumstances  under  which  this  prince 
succeeded  to  the  throne  were  the  first  and  most 
significant  indication  of  the  long  period  of  igno- 
minious subjection  ushered  in  by  the  defeat  of 
Josiah  by  Necho  at  Megiddo,  U.C.  (50!)  or  610. 
Necho  emphasized  the  new  condition  of  things  by 
deposing  the  popular  Jehoahaz  in  favour  of  his 
elder  brother,  at  the  same  time  imposing  on  the 
latter  a  new  name,  Jehoiakim,  in  pl.ace  of  Eliakim. 
The  substitution  of  the  sacred  title  Jah  for  the 
ambiguous  El  was  probably  suggested  by  the 
young  i)rince  himself  ;  yet  the  change  of  name 
was,  none  the  less,  a  token  of  vassalage  (of. 
2  K  24'").  The  direct  history  of  tiiis  reign  is 
briefly  summed  up  in  2  K  23-"-25^  2  Ch  36''-'* ;  but 
considerable  light  is  thrown  u))on  it  by  the 
writings  of  the  contemporary  propliets  Jeremiah 
and  Habakkuk  (see  Jer  7-9.  lO""-^  14-17^'*  18-20. 
22W-19  25.  26.  35.  36.  45-46»2  47.  49). 

At  no  previous  epoch  was  Judah  in  a  more 
helpless  condition  of  religious  and  moral  decay. 
The  one  visible  result  of  Josiah's  reformation  was 
that  the  temple  and  the  Law  were  regarded  as  a 
palladium,  and  that  the  Levitical  worship  Avas 
accurately  ob-served  (Jer  !*•  ^^  8"  18'*).  But  with 
the  death  of  the  good  king  all  the  old  abominable 
idolatries  returned  in  full  force,  and  under  the 
highest  patronage,  both  of  the  king  and  the 
princes,  who  from  this  time  forward  take  a  large 
share  of  the  government.  Baal  and  Ashtoreth 
were  worshipped  in  the  very  precincts  of  the 
temple  ;  the  valley  of  Hinnom  was  again  hideous 
with  the  infant  sacrifices  to  Molech  ;  and  from  the 
city  -  roofs  incense  went  up  to  all  the  host  of 
heaven.  Cruelty,  corruption,  and  oppression 
flourished  unchecked,  for  tlie  people  had  '  in  their 
viciousness  grown  hard.'  They  felt  and  averred 
*  there  is  no  hoiie.'  Of  such  a  nation  Jehoiakim 
was  the  representative  man.  In  the  terrible 
denunciation  (Jer  22'^'^")  he  is  charged  with 
covetousness,  the  sheddinf?  of  innocent  blood, 
oppression,  and  violence.  All  that  is  recorded  of 
hmi  bears  this  out.  He  erected  by  forced  labour 
(cf.  Hab  2^"")  a  spacious  palace  '  cieled  with  cedar 
and  painted  with  vermilion,'  thus  (Jer  22^')  vying 
with  Ahaz  (Bn,   cf.   2  K   16")  or  Ahab  (A,  cf. 

1  K  22^^).  He  relentlessly  pursued  and  murdered, 
with  marks  of  indignity,  the  prophet  Uriah  who 
had  denounced  him  (Jer  26-").  A  similar  fate  was 
well-nigh  shared  by  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  (Jer 
Se'-"®).  He  cut  and  burnt  with  his  own  hands  a 
roll  of  divine  words,  similar  to  that  the  recitation 
of  which  caused  Josiah  to  rend  his  garments 
(Jer  36-^) ;  and,  as  an  instance  of  his  covetousness, 

2  K  23^  specially  notes  tiiat  he  satisfied  the 
demands  of  his  suzerain  (LXX,  v.^,  100  talents  of 
gold,  Syriac  and  Arabic  10  [so  also  certain  (ireek 
cursives  and  the  Complutensian])  by  a  general  tsvxa- 
tion  of  his  subjects,  not,  as  had  been  customarj-,  from 
the  treasuries  of  the  palace  or  the  temple.  Jos. 
{Ant.  X.  V.  2)  well  sums  up  his  character  as  'un- 
just and  malignant ;  neither  holy  towards  God 
nor  forbearing  towards  man.'  Ezk  19*"*,  in  which 
the  career  of  Jehoiakim  and  the  fate  of  his  son 
seem  combined  in  an  ideal  picture,  has  no  reference 
to  his  moral  qualities,  unless  we  adopt  the  RVm 
of  V.'',  which  implies  a  charge  of  lasciviousness, 
irrelevant  here,  though  probably  true  in  fact. 

Two  matters  in  connexion  with  this  reign  require 
special  mention — (a)  the  invasion  of  Nebucnad- 
nezzar,  and  (6)  the  end  of  Jehoiakim. 

(a)  The  pretensions  of  Egj-pt  to  the  empire  of 
Syria  were  finally  crushed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at 
the  battle  of  Garchemish.  B.C.  605  (2  K  24').  This 
battle  took  place  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim 
(Jer  25^  46-),  and  opened  up  Syria  to  the  Clial- 
dieans.  However,  they  had  not  yet  attacked 
Judii'a    in     Jehoiakims    Ji/th    year    (Jer    36"  "''* 
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♦eighth'  Bx,  'fifth'  AQ).  The  fast  then  pro- 
claimed bv  the  Mhole  nation  in  the  9th  month 
was  possil>ly  in  vicAV  of  their  approach,  which  yet 
was  not  so  certain  that  one  could  safely  preoict 
it.  Carchemish  is  on  the  Euphrates,  and  there 
were  many  important  places,  e.g.  Tjtc,  to  be  re- 
duced before  the  Chaldseans  coula  reach  Jerusalem. 
This  being  so,  it  is  eWdent  that  there  was  no 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Je- 
hoiakim's  third  year  as  stated  in  Dn  P.  {Seder 
Olam  25  imderstands  this  of  the  third  year  of  his 
rebellion.)  The  date  assigned  in  Daniel  is  due  to 
a  mistaken  impression  (Dn  9^)  that  Jeremiah  had 
predicted  a  70  years'  duration  for  the  capti%-ity  of 
Judah  (2Ch  36-=^--=Ezr  P  follows  Daniel);  but 
the  70  years  of  Jer  25"  29^*  RV  refer  to  the  dura- 
tion of  Babylonian  supremacy,  beginning  from  the 
victory  at  Carchemish.  Moreover,  Ezekiel  (1^  40*) 
reckons  the  captivity  of  Judah  to  begin  with  that 
of  Jehoiachin,  B.C.  597.  When  Nebuchadnezzar 
at  last  appeared  before  Jerusalem,  it  is  likely 
enough  that  he  carried  off  some  captives  (Berosus 
in  Jos.  Ant.  X.  xi.  1 ;  Dn  1*)  and  some  of  the 
temple  vessels  (2  Ch  36",  Dn  1^).  It  is  certain  that 
J.  submitted  to  him,  but  rebelled  after  three 
years,  incited  by  the  Egyptians  (Josephus).  Jer 
■47^  possibly  refers  to  this.  Nebuchadnezzar,  who 
had  returned  to  Babylon,  did  not  at  first  think  it 
necessary  to  quell  this  revolt  in  person,  but  sent 
(2  K  24-,  cf.  Jer  49^,  Ezk  25=«-*,  Zeph  2»)  some  of  his 
oAvn  troops,  assisted  by  bands  of  the  surrounding 
nations,  to  harry  Judfea,  not  arri^-ing  himseli 
until  after  the  accession  of  Jehoiachin  (2  K  24"). 
To  this  interval  Jer  35  probably  belongs.  Now 
J.  reigned  eleven  years,  and  at  least  a  year  must 
be  allowed  to  elapse  Ijetween  his  revolt  and  his  1 
death,  so  that  t\xe  first  Chaldrean  invasion  may  be 
dated  in  his  6th  or  7th  year.  Jos.  (Ant.  X.  W.  1)  j 
places  it  in  the  8th  year  of  J.,  thus  making  Judaea  ! 
independent  of  Egypt  and  Babylon  alike  for  four  \ 
years ;  but  this  is  at  variance  with  his  authority  j 
Berosus,  and  leaves  no  time  for  the  events  of 
2  K  24-. 

(b)  The  death  of  Jehoiakim  is  veiled  in  obscurity,  i 
According  to  the  prophecy  (Jer  22*®-  ^  36*),  ms  j 
dead  body  lay  rxnburied  outside  the  wait  of  j 
Jerusalem  ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  2  K  24®,  I 
which  is  silent  as  to  his  burial.  Jos.  (Ant.  X.  vL  3)  i 
says  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  admitted  without  j 
resistance  into  Jerusalem  by  J.,  slew  him,  and  ; 
'  commanded  him  to  be  thro%vn  before  the  walls  | 
without  any  burial,'  and  took  3000  captives,  in-  | 
eluding  Ezelfiel  (cf.  Jer  52^) ;  but  Nebuchadnezzar 
did  not  arrive  until  after  J.'s  death.  We  may  ! 
conjecture  that  J.  was  killed  in  a  sally  (Keil),  or  I 
more  probably  assassinatetl  by  his  indignant  sub- 
jects. The  LXX  of  2  Ch  36\  which  is  here  very  j 
strange,  savs  that  he  was  buried  in  the  garden  of  ' 
Uzza  (cf .  2  k.  21»*-  ^).  The  idea  that  he  was  brought  ; 
captive  to  Babylon  rests  on  2  Ch  36*,  which  is  ; 
either  a  false  inference  from  Dn  1-,  or  refers  to  an  i 
unfulfilled  intention  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  on  his  | 
first  invasion,  or  to  Ezk  19*-  *,  which,  as  we  have  ' 
seen,  refers  to  Jehoiachin,  although  the  preceding  \ 
details  refer  to  his  father.  Jerome  (Qu.  Heb.  \ 
2  Ch  36^)  explains  '  that  which  was  fotmd  in  him "  I 
(1  Es  1*^  'his  uncleanness  and  impiety')  to  refer  \ 
to  heathenish  marks  (forbidden  Lv  19*)  discovered  ; 
on  his  dead  body.  See  CumxGS  in  the  Flesh,  ■ 
vol.  i.  p.  53S''.  The  legend  mentioned  by  Thenius 
on  2  K  24*  (Stanley,  Jeicish  Ch.  40),  that  the  name 
of  the  demon  Chodonazer  was  found  on  his  skin,  is 
merely  due  to  a  MS  confusion  of  this  note  with 
that  on  2  Ch  36**,  where  Jerome  explains  the  ' 
name  Nabu-chodonosor.  N.  J.  D.  White. 

JEHOIASIB    (z'-irr    l    Ch    9**   24',    elsewhere  i 
Joiarib,  z—r*  '  J"  pleadeth ' ;   called  in  1  Mac  2*  ! 


Joarib  [which  see]). — The  name  of  one  of  the 
twenty -four  courses  of  priests ;  first  in  David's 
time  (I  Ch  24^),  but  seventeenth  in  the  time  of 
Zerubbabel  (Neh  12*)  and  of  the  high  priest 
Joiakim  (Neh  12").  The  name  is  omitted,  prob- 
ably by  accident,  in  the  list  of  the  priests  that 
'sealed  to  the  covenant' (Neh  10).  The  clan  is 
mentioned  among  those  that  dwelt  in  Jerusalem 
in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (11*"),  where  read 
*  Jedaiah  and  Joiarib '  as  in  the  corresponding  list 
1  Ch  9*"  (so  Cappellus  and  H.  E.  Kyle).  The 
Maccabees  belonged  to  this  clan  (1  Mac  2* ;  Jos. 
Ant.  xir.  vi.  1),  and  also  Josephus  (Life  1).  The 
Babylonian  Talmud  substitutes  'Joiarib'  for 
'  Harim '  in  Ezr  2^=Neh  7**. 

N.  J.  D.  White. 

JEHONADAB  (-1?^,  or  Jonadab  =7:1'  '  he  whom 
J"  has  impelled ' ;  cf.  Nedabiah  and  Nadab). — 1. 
Son  of  Shimeah,  David's  brother,  and  the  friend  of 
Amnon  the  son  of  David.  He  is  described  as  '  a 
very  subtil  man'  (■sk?  zzr,  r^x),  and  he  employed 
his  ingenuity  in  aiding  Amnon  to  carry  out  his 
intrigue  against  his  half-sister  Tamar  (2  S  IS**-). 
When,  at  the  assassination  of  Amnon,  an  exagger- 
ated report  reached  the  ear  of  David  to  the  effect 
that  Absalom  had  slain  all  the  king's  sons, 
Jonadab  was  the  first  to  grasp  the  true  state  of 
affairs,  and  to  allay  the  king's  distress  by  his 
prompt  report  of  the  safety  of  the  royal  princes 
(2  S  13*«-).  Both  AV  and  RV  give  his  name 
unifonnly  as  Jonadab,  although  in  v.*  the  MT  has 
27ji.T  Jehonadab.  2.  Son  of  Kechab,  of  the  clan  of 
the  Kenites  (1  Ch  2^),  and  formtdator  of  the  rules 
which  bound  his  descendants,  the  Rechabites,  to 
retain  a  nomadic  life,  living  in  tents  and  abstain- 
ing from  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  and  esf)ecially 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  use  of  its 
produce  (Jer  35 ;  see  Rechabites).  Jehonadab 
nourished  at  the  time  when  Jehu,  having  seized 
the  throne  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  was  under- 
taking the  extirpation  from  Israel  of  the  foreign 
worship  of  Ba'aJ-melkart.  He  appears  to  have 
been  thoroughly  in  sympathy  witii  the  measures 
adopted  by  Jehu  for  tlie  vindication  of  the  religion 
of  J ",  and  he  exhibited  his  sympathy  by  giving  his 
hand  to  the  new  king,  and  accompanying  liim  in  his 
chariot  to  witness  the  final  destruction  of  the 
family  of  Ahab  at  Samaria,  and  the  ruse  by  which 
the  worshippers  of  Ba'al  were  entrapped  and  put 
to  death  (2  K  lO*^-^).  Both  AV  and  RV  have 
Jonadab  in  all  the  pjassages  of  Jer,  although  that 
is  the  reading  of  MT  {np")  only  in  35*-  *''•  *®. 

C.  F.  BrRXEV. 

JEHONATHAN  (i^iT  'J"  has  given').— A  more 
exact  rendering  of  the  name  usually  represented 
in  English  as  Jonathan.  In  RV  this  form  occurs 
twice.  1.  2  Ch  17*.  One  of  the  Lexites  sent  out 
by  Jehoshaphat  -with  the  book  of  the  laM-  to 
teach  the  people  in  the  cities  of  Judah.  2.  Neh 
12**.  The  head  of  the  priestly  family  of  She- 
maiah  in  the  days  of  Joialdm  the  son  of  Jeshua. 
Here  the  longer  form  serves  to  distinguish  this 
name  from  the  shorter  Jonathan =j^^^'  in  vv.**- **. 
In  AV  Jehonathan  is  found  also  in  1  Ch  27^  of 
the  son  of  Uzziah,  who  was  over  certain  treasuries 
or  storehouses  in  the  time  of  David  (RV  Jona- 
than). H.  A.  White. 

JEHORAM  or  JORAM  {-•:-,,  ct"  'J"  is  exalted'). 
RV  retains  Joram  for  Jehoram,  2  K  9*^"**. 

1.  King  of  Israel.  He  was  second  son  of  Ahab, 
and  succeeded  his  brother  Ahaziah,  2  K  3*  (on  the 
interpolated  date  in  2  K  1*"  see  Ahaziah,  No.  1). 
The  compiler  of  Kings  evidently  intended  to  refer 
to  him  all  the  notices  of  the  king  of  Israel  wluch 
occur  in  the  Acts  of  Elisha ;  but  as  Elisha  sur- 
vived J.  43  years,  it  is  possible  that  in  some  cases 
at  least  other  kings  were  originally  intended  (so 
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Ewald,  HI  iv.  87).  Terrified  probably  by  his 
brotlier's  fate,  he  began  his  reign  uy  putting  awa^ 
the  pillar  of  Baal  that  Ahab  had  made  ;  but  it  is 
evident  from  2  K  922  lO"*"-''  that  the  foreign  cult 
Avas  still  continued  in  the  country,  through  the 
influence  of  Jezebel,  and  with  the  connivance  of  J. 
himself,  whose  secret  disloyalty  is  severely  ex- 
posed by  Elisha  (2  K  3"-  ").  Consistently  with 
this,  a  tone  of  profane  sarcasm,  and  of  scarcely 
veiled  antagonism,  may  be  detected  in  his  use  of 
the  sacred  name  J"  (2  K  3^»-  "  &■''■  =",  where  read  with 
Ewald  '  king '  iVd  for  '  messenger '  "kVc),  a  tone 
re-echoed  by  his  courtiers  (7-).  Immediately  on 
his  accession  J.  took  steps  to  suppress  the  revolt 
of  Meslia,  which  was  now  a  matter  of  two  years' 
standing.  He  obtained  the  aid  of  his  father's 
ally,  the  compliant  Jehoshaphat,  who  may  have 
desired  to  chastise  Moab  for  their  invasion  of 
Judah  (2  Ch  20).  J.  was  entertained  at  Jerusalem 
(Jos.  Ant.  IX.  iii.  1).  The  route  chosen  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  king  of  Judah,  though  not  the 
most  direct  from  Samaria,  had  the  triple  advan- 
tage of  securing  the  co-operation  and  loyalty  of 
Edom,  avoiding  the  hostile  Syrian  and  Ammonite 
territory,  and  attacking  Moab  from  an  unexpected 
quarter.  The  expedition  was  barren  of  result. 
Before  Moab  was  reached,  the  army  would  have 
perished  from  thirst  but  for  the  miracle  wrought 
through  Elisha  in  deference  to  Jehoshaphat.  The 
Moabites  Avere  routed,  but  were  not  subdued. 
The  desperate  man  Avho  '  gave  his  firstborn  for  his 
transgression '  on  the  Avail  of  Kirhareseth  succeeded 
thereby  in  disheartening  the  besiegers,  Avho,  it  is 
obscurely  hinted,  felt  that  the  Avrath  of  God  was 
roused  against  themselves,  the  indirect  authors  of 
so  unnatural  a  deed,  and  the  allies  retired,  having 
failed  to  realize  any  lasting  advantage.  Assuming 
that  2  K  4-8^*  belong  to  this  reign,  the  foUoAving 
matters  of  public  importance  may  be  gleaned  from 
them.  Elisha  claims  to  have  interest  Avith  the 
king  and  the  captain  of  the  host  (4^^).  He  giA'es 
information  to  the  king  of  the  secret  plans  of  the 
Syrians  (6""^'^).  A  Syrian  army  penetrates  to 
Dothan,  and  is  led  by  Elisha  to  Samaria.  He 
dissuades  the  king  from  an  ungenerous  impulse  to 
kill  them,  and  so  procures  a  temporary  cessation 
of    the    Syrian   incursions   (6^^'^).      Benhadad  in 

Serson  besieges  Samaria ;  the  inhabitants  are  re- 
uced  to  the  horrible  straits  foretold  Lv  26''*, 
Dt  28'^,  and  a  second  time  the  power  of  J"  is  vindi- 
cated by  Elisha  and  the  siege  raised  (6^'7).  This  in- 
vasion may  have  occurred  during  the  seven  years' 
famine  foretold  by  Elisha  8^  (alluded  to  4»8).  The 
visit  of  Naaman  (5*"^)  should  probably  be  placed 
after  this  (compare  5^"  8*).  NotAvithstanding  these 
constant  attacks  from  Syria,  J.  seems  to  have 
been  a  vigorous  monarch  (dpacrrripios,  Jos.  Ant.  IX. 
ii.  2).  On  the  death  of  Benhadad  he  deemed  the 
opportunity  a  favourable  one  torencAV  the  attempt 
to  recover  Ramoth-gilead  at  Avhich  Ahab  had 
fallen.  Ahaziah  of  Judah  helped  him  (8^-  ^),  and 
the  toAA'n  Avas  taken  (9"),  but  in  the  attack  J. 
received  arroAV  Avounds  (Jos.)  Avhicli  necessitated 
his  return  to  Jezreel,  the  army  remaining  to 
hold  the  toAvn  (9^"").  No  long  time  elapsed  Avhen 
Jehu  Avas  seen  approaching  Jezreel.  The  mysteri- 
ous non-return  of  his  messengers  excited  the 
curiosity  of  the  sick  man.  With  all  his  mother's 
vigour  he  roused  himself,  and  sallied  forth  eager 
to  liear  Avhat  strange  news  the  captain  of  the  host 
might  be  bringing.  The  brutal  reply  of  Jehu  to 
his  inquir\'  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  mtentions,  and 
the  king  had  barely  time  to  Avarn  his  royal  kins- 
man of  his  danger  Avhen  he  fell,  pierced  by  the 
arroAV  of  Jehu,  on  the  fatal  field  of  Naboth.  The 
curse  of  Elijali  (1  K  2P'*)  Avas  beginning  to  find 
fulfilment. 
2.    King  of  Judah,  son  of  Jehoshaphat.     The 


history  of  his  reign  is  contained  in  2  K  8**"'",  2  Ch  21. 
It  opens  with  a  chronological  difficulty.  He  is 
said  in  2  K  8'"  to  haA'e  begun  to  reign  in  the  fifth 
year  of  Jehoram  of  Israel.  A  comparison  of  1  K  22^- 
and  2  K  3'  implies  that  this  Avould  be  tAvo  years 
before  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat.  This  accounts 
for  the  insertion  '  Jehoshaphat  being  then  king  of 
Judah,'  the  spuriousness  of  which  is  strongly 
vouched  (see  QPJi).  The  interpolation  in  2  K  1" 
is  discussed  under  Ahaziah  i.  Those  who  main- 
tain the  genuineness  of  these  notes  of  time  are 
oblifjed  to  suppose  that  he  Avas  tAvice  made  viceroy 
by  Jehoshaphat,  i.e.  in  the  17th  and  23rd  years  of 
that  king's  reign.  The  marriage  of  J.  Avith  the 
daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel  had  probably 
seemed  to  Jehoshaphat  a  masterly  stroke  of  con- 
ciliatory policy.  In  the  event,  noAvever,  it  had 
the  most  disastrous  effect  on  Judah.  The  strong 
character  of  Athaliah  easily  influenced  for  evil 
both  her  husband  and  son  (2  K  8^"- '•"),  and,  as 
before  in  the  case  of  Abijam  (1  K  \b*),  nothing  but 
the  divine  promise  to  David  saved  the  favoured 
tribe  from  the  ruin  naturally  consequent  on 
corruption  and  idolatry.  Tlie  most  important 
event  in  this  reira,  and  the  only  one  recorded  in 
Kings,  is  the  fulfilment  of  Gn  27*"  in  the  linal 
revolt  of  Edom,  Avhich  had  been,  more  or  less,  a 
dependency  of  Judah  since  David's  time  (2  S  8'^). 
The  narrative  (8-^)  of  Jehoram's  attempt  to  recover 
Edom  is  obscure  and  probably  corrupt.  For  '  to 
Zair'  yy^,  Avhich  is  otherwise  unknown,  Vulg.  has 
'  to  Seir,'  Seira='\''];'&  (B  "Ze^hp,  A  om.).  Gratz  con- 
jectured '  Zoar '  nys,  but  Zoar  is  in  Moab.  2  Ch  21* 
substitutes  '  with  his  captains '  r-iircy.  The  rest  of 
the  verse  seems  to  imply  that  J.  Avas  surrounded 
by  the  Edomites  by  night,  and  cut  his  Avay 
through,  but  Avith  loss  and  discomfiture  (see  QPB). 
At  the  same  time,  in  a  ditlerent  quarter,  the 
South-West,  Libnah  revolted,  possibly  in  con- 
nexion Avith  the  Philistine  invasion  (2  Ch  21**'  "). 
The  Chronicler,  mindful  of  the  fact  that  Libnah 
Avas  a  priestly  city  (Jos  2P"),  assigns  as  the  cause 
'  because  he  had  forsaken  the  Lord,  the  God  of  his 
fathers.'  The  toAvn  Avas  not  permanently  lost  (see 
2  K  19«).  We  learn  from  2  Ch  2l2-«  that  on  his 
accession  J.  put  to  death  amongst  others  his  .six 
brethren,  to  Avhom  their  father  had  given  great 
gifts  and  fenced  cities  (cf.  2  Ch  11^).  The  defec- 
tion to  idolatry,  Avhich  is  implied  in  Kings,  is 
detailed  in  2  Ch  21",  Avhere  he  appears  as  a  re- 
ligious persecutor.  This  is  folloAved  by  a  denuncia- 
tory letter  from  Elijah  vv.'-'^'*,  a  joint  invasion  by 
the  Philistines  and  Arabians,  Avho,  if  they  did  not 
actually  capture  Jerusalem  (so  Keil),  sacked  the 
palace,  and  carried  off" all  his  sons  but  one,  vv.'^- 1". 
The  narrative  concludes  Avith  his  miserable  and 
unregretted  death,  dishonourable  burial,  and  ex- 
clusion from  tlie  royal  sepulchres  (contrast  2  K  8-*). 
A  serious  chronological  difficulty  is  involved  in  the 
mention  of  Elijah's  letter  to  Jehoram.  But  for 
this  statement,  one  Avould  naturally  infer  that 
Elijah's  translation  had  taken  place  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat.  (a)  It  is  narrated  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Ahaziah,  and  so  Seder  Olrim,  xvii.  45, 
places  it  in  the  second  year  of  Ahaziah  of  Israel. 

(b)  Elisha  began  to  exercise  prophetical  functions 
under  Jehoshaphat,  2  K  3.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  done  so  before  his  master's  departure,  2  K  2®-  ^*. 

(c)  2  K  3"  obviously  means  that  Elijah  Avas  no 
longer  on  earth.  In  reply  it  may  be  urged  that 
there  is  no  note  of  time  in  2  K  2,  and  that  it  is 
placed  in  its  present  i)osition  merely  to  complete 
the  history  of  Elijah.  This  seems  more  plausible 
than  the  suggestion  of  Kimchi,  adopted  oy  Keil, 
that  the  Lord  had  revealed  to  Elijah,  before  his 
translation,  J.'s  Avickedness,  and  that  then  Elijah 
Avrote  this  letter,  Avhich  Avas  to  be  sent  to  the  king 
at  the  proper  time  ;  just  as  Elijah  himself  anointed 
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Hazael  and  Jehu  by  Elusha's  instrumentality  (see 
AVm).  Kennicott  cuts  the  knot  by  conjecturing 
•  Elisha'  for  '  Elijah  '  in  2  Ch  21". 

3.  A  priest,  one  of  the  commission  appointed  by 
Jehosliaphat  to  teach  the  Law,  2  Ch  17*. 

N.  J.  D.  White. 

JEHOSHABEATH.— See  Jehosheba. 

JEHOSHAPHAT  (!:?5*i.-r  'J"  hath  judged').  1. 
King  of  Judah,  son  of  Asa.  This  reign  marks  a 
new  departure  in  the  mutual  relations  of  Judah 
and  Israel.  Hitherto  there  had  been  a  standing 
feud  l^etween  the  two  kingdoms  (I  K  14*  IS'***), 
but  '  J.  made  i>eace  with  the  king  of  Israel ' 
(1  K  22").  The  immediate  object  of  this  policy 
was  doubtless  to  enable  the  whole  Hebrew  race, 
hitherto  weakened  by  internecine  wars,  to  co- 
operate against  their  common  enemies.  Possibly, 
also,  J.  cherished  a  hope  that  the  marriage  of  his 
heir  Jehoram  with  Athaliah  the  daughter  of 
Ahab,  bv  which  the  political  alliance  was  now 
cemented,  might,  in  the  future,  lead  to  a  peaceful 
re-establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  David  and 
Solomon.  The  actual  result,  however,  of  this 
alliance  with  the  house  of  Omri  brought  to  J. 
little  credit  in  his  relations  with  foreign  powers  ; 
while  at  home,  in  the  following  reigns,  it  led  to  a 
recrudescence  of  Baal  worship,  and  indirectly  to 
the  almost  total  extinction  of  the  roval  family  of 
Judah  (2  K  n\  cf.  2  Ch  21*- 1").  "fhere  is  little 
told  directly  of  J.  in  Kings  (1  K  22"-*>).  He  com- 
pleted the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanitish  abomina- 
tions begun  by  Asa,  1  K  15^.  Edom  was  so  com- 
pletely subject  to  him  that  although  it  had  a  king 
(2  K  3  passim),  yet  he  was  merely  a  nominee 
( '  deputy '  2^:)  of  the  king  of  Judah.  Hence,  when 
Edom  revolted  in  the  next  reign  (2  K  8**),  it  is 
significantly  said  they  '  made  a  king  over  them- 
selves.' Bdom  being  thus  a  vassal  state,  J. 
had  access  to  the  seaport  of  Ezion-geber,  and 
attempted  to  revive  Solomon's  trade  w-ith  Ophir 
(cf.  1  K  9^) ;  but  the  fleet  was  wrecked  when  start- 
ing on  the  first  voyage,  and  J.  was  so  disheartened 
that  he  declined  to  enter  into  partnership  with 
Ahaziah  of  Israel  in  order  to  renew  the  attempt. 
In  2  Ch  20^"^  the  good  king's  misfortune  is  repre- 
sented as  a  punishment  for  his  having  made  a 
commercial  alliance  ^vith  Ahaziah ;  and  the 
destination  of  the  ships  is  not  Ophir,  but  Tarshish. 
Both  here  and  in  2  Ch  9=^  the  Chronicler  mis- 
understands the  term  'ships  of  Tarshish.'  What- 
ever else  we  know  from  Kings  about  J.  is  found 
in  the  history  of  Israel.  To  the  strong-willed 
monarchs  of  Omri's  line  J.  serves  as  a  foU. 
They  profited  by  the  alliance  with  Judah. 
When  Ahab  desires  to  recover  Ramoth-gUead,  or 
Jehoram  Moab,  J.  is  ready  with  his  set  formula 
of  acquiescence  ( 1  K  22*,  2  K  3").  He  is  extremely 
scrupulous  to  inquire  of  a  prophet  of  J",  and  is  not 
satisfied  with  an  oracle  which  purports  to  come 
from  Adonai  (1  K  22*-",  2  K  3") ;  yet  he  seems 
quite  unaffected  when  his  ally  is  denounced, 
whether  by  Micaiah  or  Elisha.  He  is  even  per- 
suaded to  risk  his  own  life  to  save  that  of  Ahab 
(1  K  22»).  From  the  Chronicler  (2  Ch  17-20)  we 
learn  much  more  respecting  J.'s  internal  adminis- 
tration of  Judah.  J.  begins  his  reign  with  de- 
fensive measures  against  Israel  (17^- -).  His  early 
piety  is  rewarded,  like  that  of  David  (1  Ch  29*) 
and  Solomon  (2  Ch  1^^),  with  'riches  and  honour  in 
abundance'  (17'  18^).  He  then  sends  a  commission, 
consisting  of  princes,  Levites,  and  priests,  to  teach 
'  the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord '  in  the  cities  of 
Judah.  Godliness  at  home  is  followed  by  peace 
abroad.  The  Philistines  and  Arabians,  so  trouble- 
some to  Jehoram  (2P^),  bring  tribute.  J.  raises  a 
standing  army,  t>vice  as  large  as  that  of  Asa 
(2  Ch  W),  of  over  1,160,000  men  (17"-i8).     Ewald 
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thinks  that  this  incredible  number  refers  to  the 
entire  male  population,  but  see  17".  The  Chronicler 
then  (ch.  18),  contraiy  to  the  plan  of  his  work, 
gives  a  long  extract  from  the  liLstory  of  Israel — 
Ahab's  expedition  to  Ramoth-gilead — because  of 
the  share  J.  took  in  it.  There  are  few  variations 
of  any  interest  except  the  needless  addition  in 
v.'i  •  and  the  Lord  helped,'  etc.  It  was  surely  by 
J.'s  accent,  when  he  'cried  out,'  that  the  Syrian 
captains  '  saw  that  he  was  not  the  king  of  Israel.' 
On  his  return,  J.  is  rebuked  for  '  helping  the 
wicked'  by  the  prophet  Jehu  (cf.  2  Ch  15*  16^). 
He  then  provides  for  the  better  administration  of 
justice  by  appointing  local  judges  in  every  fenced 
city  (19*),  and  two  courts  of  appeal,  ecclesiastical 
and  -civil,  in  Jerusalem,  v.*,  consisting  of  Leyites, 
priests,  and  leading  nobles,  presided  over  respect- 
ively by  the  high  priest  and  'the  ruler  of  the 
house  of  Judah'  (cf.  Dt  l^  W»  11%  The 
Chronicler  does  not  relate  J.'s  campai^  with 
Jehoram  of  Israel  against  Moab  (2  K  3,  see 
jEHORAir  1),  but  he  gives  in  ch.  20  an  account  of  a 
more  complete  deliverance  from  !Moab,  Edom,  and 
Ammon.  In  this  story  there  are  two  difiSculties. 
(a)  The  inhabitants  of  Mt.  Seir,  w.^*-*"  (in  v.^  read 
with  Targ.  'Edomites'  for  'Ammonites,'  see 
RVm),  are  here  joined  with  Moab  against  .Judah, 
whereas  in  2  K  3  they  not  only  join  their  suzerain 
J.  in  his  attack  on  Moab,  but  are  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  that  people  (2  K  3^).  (6)  The  abject 
terror  of  J.  at  this  crisis  (see  esp.  vv.'-  ^)  is  quite 
unaccountable,  if  he  really  possessed  a  tithe  of  the 
army  described  in  17'**'.  On  the  other  hand, 
Ewald  (HI  iv.  56  n.  2)  fairly  argues  that  '  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat '  ( Jl  S"^-  ^^),  which  he  identities 
with  the  Wady  Bereikut  ( =Beracah),  implies  some 
great  victory  of  that  kin».  He  dates  this  event 
at  the  beginning  of  J.'s  reign,  and  thereby 
accounts  for  the  complete  subjugation  of  Edom, 
implied  in  Kings.  The  prayer  of  J.  on  this 
occasion  has  a  remarkable  reference  to  Solomon's 
prayer  1  K  8^-  ^,  and  to  Dt  2*-  »•  i^,  just  as  the 
speech  of  Jahaziel  has  to  Ex  14^-  ".  2.  The 
recorder  or  chronicler  in  the  reigns  of  Da^ad 
(2  S  8»«  20^^,  1  Ch  18>5)  and  Solomon  (1  K  4^).  3. 
One  of  Solomon's  twelve  commissariat  officers, 
1  K  4".  4.  Father  of  Jehu  king  of  Israel,  2  K 
9=-  ".  X.  J.  D.  White. 

JEHOSHAPHAT,  YALLEY  OF  (o?p?^  pjE,  it«XAs 
'lipffaijxLT,  Vallis  Josaphat). — This  valley  {'emek)*  is 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  '  Jehoshaphat '  only 
by  the  prophet  Joel  (3  [Heb.  4]  *•  ^).  The  circum- 
stances related  by  the  prophet  concerning  the  '  day 
of  the  Lord  '  are  matters  of  theological  contro- 
versy which  it  would  be  outside  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  enter  into,  but  the  imagery  rests  upon 
a  geographical  basis  whatever  may  be  the  symbolical 
import. 

Some  commentators  have  supposed  that  the  name 
is  only  an  imaginary  one  due  to  its  significance, 
'J"  judgeth '  (OreUi  in  Strack  u.  Zockler,  Kgf. 
Komm.  on  Joel,  I.e.  ;  Michaelis,  Bibd  fur  Unge- 
lehrien.  Remarks  on  Joel).  The  name  may  have 
been  used  with  reference  to  the  remarkable  victory 
of  king  Jehoshaphat  over  the  united  forces  of  the 
heathen  of  several  nations  (2  Ch  20^**-),  children  of 
Ammon,  Moab,  and  Mount  Seir,  which  resulted  to 
him  in  a  bloodless  victory  over  his  enemies,  and  his 
triumphant  return  from  the  valley  of  Blessing. 

There  is  no  record  in  the  Bible  or  Josephus  as 
to  the  valley  separating  the  temple  mount  from 
Olivet  being  called  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  but 
early  in  the  4th  cent,  it  is  called  so,  and  the  name 
has  continued  among  Christians,  Jews,  and  sub- 

*  On  the  possibility  that  this  term  could  be  applied  to  the 
valley  of  the  Kidron  (elsewhere  always  called  naJkal,  '  torrent- 
valley,'  '  wady "),  see  IWver's  note  on  Jl  32. 
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sequently  Moslems,  up  to  the  present  day.  The 
unlcnown  Pilgrim  of  Bordeaux  (a.d.  333)  says,  '  For 
one  going  to  the  gate  which  is  on  the  east,  tliat 
he  may  ascend  the  Mount  of  Olives,  there  is  the 
valley  which  is  called  Jehoshaphat'  (Itin.  Ilieros.). 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (A.D.  330-400)  give  the  same 
account  (OS^  272.  89 ;  145.  13).  Eucherius  (427- 
440)  says,  '  Near  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  or  of  the 
temple,  on  the  east,  is  Geennon  or  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat'  (Ant.  Mart.  xvii.  ;  see  also  Reland, 
Pal.  p.  356).  Theodoras  (c.  530),  speaking  of  Jeru- 
salem, says,  'There  is  the  valley  of  Josaphat. 
There  the  Lord  will  judge  the  just  and  the  sinful,' 
Arculf  (c.  680)  speaks  of  the  brook  Cedron  in 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  (Early  Travels,  p.  4). 
Willibald  (721),  Bernard  (867),  Saewulf  (1102), 
Maundeville  (1322),  and  Maundrell  (1697)  all  men- 
tion the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  as  lying  between 
Jerusalem  and  Olivet  (Early  Travels,  p.  469).  Theo- 
doricus  (1172)  states  that  '  torrens  Cedron  et  vallis 
Josaphat '  lies  between  Moriah  and  Olivet.  John 
of  Wiirzburg  (c.  1213)  says, '  Propejuxta  Jerusalem, 
sub  Salamonis  regia  in  accubitu  in  valle  Josaphat 
natatoria  Siloam.'  The  author  of  Citez  de  Jheru- 
salem  (1187)  states  that  the  valley  of  Josaphat  is 
to  the  east,  between  Olivet  and  Mount  Zion.  See 
further,  art.  Kidron  (The  Brook). 

According  to  modern  Jewish  tradition,  the  valley 
between  the  temple  mount  and  Olivet  is  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  the  dearest  wish  of  the 
Jew  13  to  find  a  grave  there  (Briggs,  Heathen  and 
Holy  Lands,  p.  290).  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (A.D. 
1170)  calls  this  valley  Jehosaphat.  Some  of  the 
Rabbins  have  taught  that  it  is  necessary  to  be 
buried  in  the  Holy  Land  to  obtain  a  share  in  the 
resurrection  preceding  the  Messiah's  reign  on 
earth,  and  that  the  bodies  of  the  righteous,  wher- 
ever else  buried,  have  to  roll  back  again  under 
ground  to  Palestine  (J.  Nicholaus,  deSepult.  Heb.). 

The  'Aven  Shetyeh  appears  to  have  been  a 
portion  of  rock  projecting  three  fingers'  breadth 
above  the  floor  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  covering  a 
cavity  which  was  regarded  as  the  mouth  of  the 
'abyss,'  reverenced  as  the  centre  and  foundation 
of  the  world,  and  having  the  ineffable  name  of 
God  inscribed  upon  it.  Rabbi  Schwartz  (Das 
ffeilige Land)idei\tiiies  this  stone  with  the  Sakhrah. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  these  Jewish 
traditions  are  the  origin  oi  the  sacredness  which 
the  Mohammedans  have  attached  to  the  Sakhrah 
(PEFSt,  1875-76). 

In  the  tract  Midd6th,  Rabbi  Elieser  ben-Jacob 
said  concerning  the  Water-gate,  '  Through  it  the 
water  proceeded  out,  and  in  future  it  will  issue 
from  under  the  threshold.'  The  Talmud  teaches 
that  there  was  a  canal  which  brought  water  to 
the  sanctuary  from  the  fountain  of  Etam  ( Jerus. 
Yoma,  iii.  fof.  41  at  Maim  Baith  Hammukdash,  v. 
15).  Rashi  thinks  Etam  may  have  been  the  same 
as  Nephtoah  (Jos  15').  The  Moslems  have  a  de- 
scription of  '  the  day  of  the  Lord '  which  was  prob- 
ably given  by  Mohammed  as  one  of  the  first  of  his 
revelations,  from  which  the  following  verses  are 
extracted  (Koran,  81) : — 

'In  the  name  of  the  all-merciful  God  a  day 
shall  come  when  the  sun  shall  be  shrouded  and  the 
stars  shall  fall  from  the  heavens. 

'  When  the  water  of  the  ocean  shall  boil,  and 
the  souls  of  the  dead  again  be  united  to  their 
bodies. 

*  When  the  heavens  will  pass  away  like  a  scroll, 
and  hell  will  bum  fiercely,  and  the  joys  of  paradise 
will  be  made  manifest. 

'  On  that  day  sliall  every  soul  make  known  that 
which  it  hath  performed.' 

The  day  of  resurrection  will  be  preceded  by 
signs  and  portents  in  heaven  and  earth,  wars  and 
tumults,  a  universal  decay  of  faith,  the  advent  of 


Antichrist,  the  issuing  forth  of  Gog  and  Magog  to 
desolate  the  world.  Every  human  being  will  then 
be  put  upon  his  trial  as  to  the  manner  in  whicli 
he  lias  employed  his  faculties,  and  the  good  and 
evil  actions  of  his  life.  The  whole  assembled 
multitude  will  have  to  follow  Mohammed  across 
the  bridge  al-Sirdt,  as  fine  as  the  edge  of  a 
scimitar,  which  crosses  the  gulf  of  Jehennam  or 
hell.  Jehennam  is  a  region  fraught  with  all  kinds 
of  horrors  (W.  Irving,  Life  of  Mahomet).  The 
bridge  al-Sirdt  that  will  be  extended  on  the  day 
of  judgment  between  heaven  and  hell  is  to  start 
from  Jerusalem,  and  the  pilgrim  is  shown  a 
column,  built  horizontally  into  the  wall  [of  the 
Haram  esh-Shertf],  which  is  to  form  its  first  pier. 
The  holy  rock  [of  the  Jf.  esh-Sherlf]  is  one  of  the 
rocks  OI  paradise ;  it  stands  on  a  palm  tree, 
beneath  which  flows  one  of  the  rivers  of  paradise. 
The  Sakhrah  is  the  centre  of  tlie  world,  and  on  the 
day  of  resurrection  the  angel  Israfil  will  stand 
upon  it  to  blow  the  last  trump  ;  beneath  it  is  the 
source  of  every  drop  of  sweet  water  that  flows  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  (Besant  and  Palmer,  Jeru- 
salem). The  column  called  et-Tarik  (de  Saulcy)  or 
al-Sirdt  (All  Bey,  Merj  ed-Din,  BFS  part  ii.)  juts 
out  from  the  east  wall  of  the  Haram  esh-Sherif, 
overhanging  the  valley  of  the  Kidron  (Gehennam, 
Jehoshaphat),  and  on  it  may  be  seen  devout 
Moslems  in  the  early  morning  practising  the  first 
step  into  paradise. 

The  Moslem  names  for  the  valley  between  the 
Haram  esh-Sherif  and  Mount  Olivet  are  Wddy 
Jahannum,  W.  Sitti  Mar  yam  (from  '  the  tomb  of 
the  Virgin '),  W.  Jxislmfat  or  Shafat  (Seetzen),  W. 
JehOshdfdt  (Robinson),  W.  el-Jos. 

In  addition  to  this  valley  parting  Jerusalem 
from  Olivet  being  called  Jehoshaphat,  the  name 
also  occurs  in  or  adjacent  to  the  valley.  In  the 
time  of  Arculf  (c.  680)  the  tower  of  Jehoshaphat  was 
shown  in  the  valley  near  the  church  of  St.  Mary. 
In  the  time  of  Maundrell  (c.  1697)  the  present 
so-called  tomb  of  Jehoshaphat  went  by  the  same 
name  (Early  Travels,  p.  468).  In  Citez  de  Jheru- 
salem  (c.  1187)  there  is  the  street  of  Josafas,  lead- 
ing through  the  Josafas  gate  (present  St.  Stephen's 
gate)  into  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  John  of 
Wurzburg  (c.  1213)  also  speaks  of  the  gates  of 
Josafat  leading  into  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
and  of  tlie  monument  of  king  Josaphat  '  from 
which  the  valley  was  named.' 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  authorities  cited  in  the 
article,  the  reader  mav  consult  Baedeker-Socin,  Pal.^  98  ;  Neu- 
bauer,  G6og.  du  Talmud,  51  f.;  Robinson,  BRP^  i.  2C8ff.; 
Driver,  Joel  and  Amos,  68 1. ;  Nowack,  El.  Proph.  108 ;  Ben- 
zinger,  Heb.  Arch.  41.  C.  WAKREN. 

JEHOSHEBA  (yss^'in^   2  K    IP,   Jehoshabeath, 

ny^g'in^  2  Ch  22"  'J"  is  an  oath.'  Stanley,  Jewish 
Ch.,  Lect.  35,  compares  the  variants  Elisheba  and 
'EXitra/S^r).  —  She  was  daughter  of  Jehoram  of 
Judah,  but  not  of  Athaliah,  according  to  Jos. 
(Ant.  IX.  vii.  1 ;  Jerome,  Qu.  Heb.  on  2  Ch  21'").  On 
the  death  of  her  half-brother  Ahaziah,  she  was 
instrumental  in  preserving  the  Davidic  stock  by 
concealing  the  infant  Jehoash  in  a  lumber-room 
of  the  palace  (RVm).  She  seems  to  have  had 
apartments  in  '  the  house  of  the  Lord,'  i.e.  in  the 
temple  precincts  ;  and,  according  to  the  Chronicler, 
was  wife  of  Jehoiada.  Tliis  is  the  only  recorded 
instance  of  the  intermarriage  of  a  high  priest  with 
a  princess  of  the  royal  house,  but  probably  it  was 
no  very  extraordinary  distinction  (cf.  1  K  4"-"). 
See  Atiialiah,  Jehoash,  Jehoiada. 

N.  J.  D.  White. 
JEHOSHUA,  JEHOSHUAH.— The  AV  has  fol- 
lowed the  Geneva  l^ible  in  .si)elling  Joshua's  name 
once  (Nu  13'«)  Jehoshua.     In  1  Ch  T-"'  the  trans- 
lators of  AV  have  again  followed  the  Gen.  Bible. 
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but  hare  added  an  A  by  inadvertence,  giving  the 
unique  and  wrong  form  Jehoshnah.  R\  has 
restored  Joshua  in  both  places. 

JEHOYAH.— See  God,  p.  199». 

JEHOYAH-JIREH  -n-;  -t).— In  Gn  22"  the 
name  jriven  to  the  place  at  which  Abraham  sacri- 
ticed  the  ram  instead  of  his  son.  The  name  means 
'  J'  seeth,'  i.e.  (cf.  16"  *  Thou  art  a  God  of  seeing^  ; 
also  Ex  3^  Ps  35^  etc.)  sees  the  needs  of  His 
servants,  and  relieves  them  accordingly ;  but  there 
is,  no  doubt,  an  allusion  at  the  same  time  to  the 
sense  which  the  same  verb  has  in  v.^  '  God  will  see 
for  himself  (».«.  look  out,  provide ;  so  1  S  16^  ") 
the  lamb  for  a  bumt-oflering.'  A  difficulty,  how- 
ever, arises  in  connexion  with  the  following  ex- 
planatory clause,  which  is  partly  ambiguous,  and 
partly  does  not  correspond,  as  it  would  te  expected 
to  do,  with  the  name  to  which  it  is  attached :  '  so 
that  it  is  said  to-day,  n»rr  .ti.t  inz  "  in  the  mount  of 
J"  •txT." '  The  '  mount  of  J"  is  a  designation  of 
the  Temple-hill  (Is  2»  30=®,  Ps  24'),  and  the  tense  of 
'  is  said '  shows  that  the  reference  is  to  something 
that  was  said  habitually  (cf .  Gn  lO^*"),  so  that  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  clause  preserves  some  proverb 
in  connexion  with  the  Temple.  If  the  clause 
stood  by  itself,  it  would  be  most  naturally  ren- 
dered '  In  the  mount  of  J"  one  is  seen  (appears),' 
i.e.  men,  people,  appear, — the  reference  being  to 
the  custom  of  %'isiting  the  Temple  at  pilgrimages 
('  appear,'  as  Ex  23'^  1  S  1-,  Ps  84') ;  but  this  ren- 
dering could  only  be  adopted  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  connexion  with  the  preceding  clause  was 
of  a  purely  verbal  nature.  Other  renderings  are 
'  in  the  mount  of  J"  it  is  seen'  *  {i.e.  provided),  or 
'  he  [J"]  is  seen  (appears),'  or  (Ew.,  DeL,  Keil, 
DUlm.,  Kautzsch-Socm)  'in  the  mount  (where)  J' 
appears '  (the  sentence  in  this  case  being  incom- 
plete, as  10*''). t  It  is  objected  to  the  first  of  these 
renderings  that  the  Niph.  of  nxi  does  not  occur  in 
the  sense  of '  be  provided ' ;  but  if '  see '  can  be  used 
absolutely  (41^)  in  the  sense  of  *  look  out,'  it  does 
not  seem  impossible  that  '  be  seen '  might  be  used 
similarly  ;  stUl,  it  is  true  that,  if  the  proverb  had 
once  an  independent  existence,  thLs  would  not  be 
a  natural  or  obvious  sense  for  the  verb  to  have. 
In  the  two  other  renderings,  the  connexion  of  the 
proverb  with  the  name  '  Jehovah-jireh '  depends 
upon  the  double  sense  of  the  word '  see ' :  J"  sees ' 
the  needs  of  those  who  come  to  worship  before 
Him  on  Zion,  and  then  'is  seen,'  i.e.  reveals  Him- 
self to  them  by  answering  their  prayers,  and 
supplying  their  wants  :  His '  seeing,'  in  other  words, 
takes  practical  efl'ect  in  a  '  being  seen.'t  On  the 
whole,  unless  the  first  suggestion  made  above  be 
adopted,  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  best  explana- 
tion of  the  passage. 

With  changes  of  the  punctuation,  other  render- 
ings become  possible,  though  the  general  sense 
remains  the  same :  as  '  In  the  mountain  (■"■";)  J" 
appeareth '  §  (cf.  LXX,  ip  t^  6pei  EiWos  iMpOtj) ;  '  In 
the  mountain  J"  seeth  or  wiU  see  {nKv '-  vr^ :  so 
Pesh.  and  Vulg.,  assimilating  the  verb  to  that  in 
clause  a).  The  two  clauses  mi^ht  also  be  assimil- 
ated by  vocalizing  the  second    element    of    the 

*The  tenae  (as  in  'J"  seeth')  expressing  what  is  habitoaL 
The  futures  of  AV,  BY  are  (as  often)  nmleadmg. 

t  This  last  rend.,  though  of  course  possible  formally  (Ge&-K. 
s  155/;  Dav.  §  25),  is  not,  perhaps,  in  view  of  the  order  .ti.t 
r.ticr,  very  probable  (."nrr  .Tin'  "ma  is  what  would  be  expected): 
see,  however,  though  only  aft«r  nj— which  is  oft«n  used  without 
a  rel.,  and  may  thus  have  more  readily  expressed  the  sense  of 
'  the  time  (when)'— Ps  48,  Mic  52. 

t  CI  Delitmch:  'Ersahdrein,  in  dem  er  sich  zu  sehn  gab  d.L 
thatsachUcb  eingriff.' 

5  So  Stade,  G^eh.  L  450,  who  supposes  the  proverb  to  have  been 
framed  originally  with  reiference  to  mountains  in  general,  as  the 
places  where  J"  was  anciently  worshipped,  and  which  were  often 
mailed  by  theophanies. 


name  yera'cA,  'is  seen'  (appeareth),  in  place  of 
yir'eh,  '  seeth '  (so  Strack).  S.  R.  Driver. 

JEHOYAH-NISSI  (54  ■"""•  'J'  is  my  banner').— 
The  name  given  by  Moses  to  the  altar  he  erected 
after  the  defeat  of  Amalek,  Ex  17"  (E).  The 
LXX  (Ki'ptos  Kara^iryii  nov)  implies  a  derivation  of 
the  name  from  the  root  an  'flee,'  the  Vulg. 
(Dominus  excUtatio  mea)  from  k^j  '  lift  up.'  Onkelos 
paraphrases,  *  he  prayed  before  God  who  had  done 
miracles  (re^j)  before  him ' ;  Rashi,  '  God  has  done 
us  here  a  miracle '  (o}).  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
however,  that  cj  here=' banner,'  (5od  being  con- 
sidered the  centre  or  raUying-point  of  the  army  of 
Israel,  and  the  name  of  Goa  as  their  battle-cry 
(cf.  Ps  20™-).  The  interpretation  of  v.i«  (=5-^2  ^^'+ 
a;)  is  somewhat  doubtful.  Many  critics  read  ci  for 
C3  (  =  K??  'throne'),  but  this  appears  neither  to  be 
necessary  nor  to  yield  a  suitable  sense.  The 
meaning  is  probably  either  '  J"  hath  sworn '  (EV), 
or  '  I  (Moses)  swear '  (with  hand  uplifted  to  J's 
throne).     See  DiUmann  and  Kalisch,  ad  loc. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

JEHOYIH  -  SHALOM  (ci^T  "0^;  LXX  dpfin, 
Kvpiov  and  Vulg.  Domini  pax  imply  Heb.  reading 
•■n.T  irh^). — The  name  given  by  Gideon  to  the  altar 
he  erected  in  Ophrah,  Jg  6^.  The  name  means 
'J"  is  peace'  (i.e.  well-disposed),  in  allusion  to  J's 
words  in  v.^ '  Peace  be  unto  thee.'  There  appears 
to  be  no  necessity  to  take  the  second  noun  as 
genitive  '(aJtar  of)  J'  of  peace,'  as  in  rnxz^  m.T. 
Rather  is  the  name  '  Jehovsih-shalom '  to  be 
compared  with  such  names  as  'Jehovah-jireh,' 
'  Jehovah-nissi,'  '  Jehovah-shammah,'  in  all  of 
which  J"  is  the  subject.  See  Moore,  Judges,  ad 
loe.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

JEHOYAH-SHAMMAH  (.t??  .--•  J"  is  there'; 
Kvpios  iKei). — The  name  to  be  given  to  the  restored 
and  glorified  Jerusalem,  Ezk  4S»  (cf.  Is  60"-^  622, 
Rev  21^).  '  The  prophet  beheld  the  LORD  forsake 
His  temple  (ch.  11),  and  he  beheld  Him  again 
entor  it  (ch.  43) ;  now  He  abides  in  it  among  His 
people  for  ever.  The  covenant  ran  that  He  should 
be  their  God  and  they  His  people ;  this  is  perfectly 
fulfilled  in  His  presence  among  them.  The  end 
in  view  from  the  beginning  has  been  reached' 
(Davidson).  J.  A.  Selbie. 

JEHOYAH -TSIDKEHU  («pT»  nvr  'J*  is  our 
righteousness,'  or  'J*  our  rigbteousness,'  Jer  23* 
33'*). — In  both  passages  (which  are  in  fact  the 
same  prophecy  repeated,  the  latter  being  not  foimd 
in  LXX,  and  perhaps  the  insertion  of  a  reviser) 
it  is  the  title  of  the  Branch,  the  perfectly  Righteous 
King,  who  is  to  rule  over  the  people  on  their  return 
from  the  Captivity.  If  Jer  33'*'^  is  genuine,  33" 
implies  that  the  prophet  has  in  his  mind  not  one 
single  king,  but  a  succession  of  kings,  who  would 
fulfil  the  theocratic  idea.  If  the  first  tr.  of  the 
words  ^ven  above  is  right,  this  will  mean  that 
under  the  rule  of  the  Branch  men  will  fully  realize 
the  righteousness  of  J" ;  if  the  second,  the  title  of 
J"  must  be  understood  as  applied  to  the  king  as 
God's  ^dcegerent  upon  earth  (cf.  Is  9*).  To  suppose 
that  either  passage  definitely  predicts  the  God 
Incarnate  is  to  credit  the  prophets  with  the  kind 
of  foresight  which  our  knowled^  of  their  vnitings 
otherwise  does  not  justify  (cf .  Driver,  Sermons  on 
OT,  204  fl". ).  F.  H.  Woods. 

JEHOZABAD  (-?n.-r  'J*  hath  bestowed,'  cf.  nrpi 
and  ^x~?ii. — 1.  One  of  the  servants  of  king  Joash 
who  conspired  against  his  master  and  joined  in  liis 
assassination,  2  K  12'-^=2  Ch  24^.  2.  A  Benjamite 
chief,  one  of  Jehoshaphat's  '  men  of  war,'  2  Ch  17^. 
3.  The  eponym  of  a  Levitical  fanuly,  1  Ch  26*. 
See  Genealogy. 
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JEHOZADAK  (p-j>in;  'J"  is  righteous,'  cf.  Zedekiah 
'•■•.'PIV),  the  father  of  Joshua  the  lii;j;h  priest  (1  Ch 
6'^- 1»  [Heb.  5^»-  ■»'],  also  in  IIV  of  Ha<'  P-  »-• "  2--  S 
Zee  6",  wliere  LXX  has  'luxxfS^K  and  A  v  Josedech). 
The  name  is  shortened  to  Jozadak  (piyi')  in  Ezr  3--  * 
5"^  10i«,  Neh  12-'8.  It  appears  as  Josedek  (AV 
Josedec)  in  1  Es  5»-  "• »«  6^  9'",  Sir  4912.  See  GENE- 
ALOGY. H.  A.  White. 

JEHU  (for  form  and  meaning  of  the  name  see 
next  article).  —  1.  A  prophet  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom  who  predicted  the  downfall  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  dynasty  of  Baasha  (1  K  16'-'").  The 
Chronicler  introduces  him  as  denouncing  Jehosha- 
phat  for  his  alliance  with  Ahab  (2  Ch  19- ;  cf.  the 
way  in  which  Jehu's  father  Hanani  reproves  Asa, 
2  Ch  16^).  '  The  words  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani, 
which  are  taken  up  into  the  Book  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel '  is  cited  by  the  Chronicler  (2  Ch  2(P)  as  an 
authority  for  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat.  See  art. 
Chronicles,  vol.  i.  p.  394»f.  2.  The  king  of  Israel 
who  destroyed  the  dynasty  of  Omri.  See  next 
article.  3.  A  Judahite,  the  son  of  Obed  (1  Ch  2^). 
4.  A  Simeonite  prince  (1  Ch  4^).  While  A  of  the 
LXX  and  Luc.  have  'Itjov,  B  must  have  [mis  ?] 
read  k'h  instead  of  ki.t,  for  it  has  oOroy.  5.  One  of 
David's  heroes  (1  Ch  123). 

■X 

JEHU  (Heb.  t»?.T,  Assyr.  Ja-u-a,  Syriac  OCTL., 

Arab.  JAhii,  LXX  B  E/oi/,  A  often  l-qoi!,  Luc. 
'lov.  The  derivation  is  very  uncertain.  Some 
would  regard  it  as  an  abbreviation  of  Ninin;  *  Jah- 
weh  is  he,'  just  as  ]iwi  =  yirin;.  As  a  parallel, 
comp.  [N]^T^t?).— Jehu  Avas  son  of  Jehoshapnat,  son 
of  Nimshi,  but  he  is  not  infreijuently  desig^nated 
simply  ben-Nimshi.  From  his  own  testimony 
(2  Iv  9^-  ^)  we  learn  that  he  witnessed,  in  company 
with  Bidkar,  the  judicial  murder  of  Nabotli.  He 
evidently  held,  in  conjunction  with  Bidkar,  an 
important  position  in  Ahab's  bodyguard,*  and  the 
sentence  of  doom  pronounced  by  Elijah  on  the 
house  of  Ahab  must  on  that  memorable  occasion 
have  been  carefully  treasured  in  his  memory. 
This  raises  an  interesting  question.  Was  Jehu 
personally  known  to  Elijah?  This  seems  to  be 
suggested  by  1  K  19^®.  But  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  Elijah  narrative  in  this  chapter  proceeds 
from  a  ditlerent  hand  from  that  which  recorded 
the  episodes  in  2  K  8.  9,  and  the  redactor  has 
omitted  from  the  Elijah  section  the  fulfilment  of 
the  divine  commanas  (1  K  19^*'^*),  though  the 
injunctions  themselves  still  remain.  On  this 
subject  see  Thenius'  remarks  at  the  end  of  his 
commentary  on  1  K  19 ;  Stade,  Gesch.  p.  540,  foot- 
note ;  and  Kittel,  Gesch.  der  Heb.  ii.  184  [Eng. 
tr.  ii.  214]. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  purpose  to  enter  into  the 
complex  features  of  the  narrative  dealing  with  the 
reign  of  Jehu  (2  K  9.  10),  since  this  department 
belongs  to  the  literary  features  of  1  K  and  2  K 
(see  art.  KINGS  (Books  of)).  This  subject  has  been 
ably  investigated  by  Stade  in  ZATW,  1885, 
p.  275  ff.  It  is  acknowledged  by  critics  that  the 
section  2  K  9*-10*^  descriptive  or  Jehu's  revolution 
comes  from  the  same  hand  as  1  K  20.  22,  2  K  3 
(Cornill),  to  which  may  be  added  e*^-?'*'"  (Driver, 
LOT^  p.  195;  Kittel,  Geach.  ii.  p.  186  [Eng.  tr. 
ii.  216]).  Kittel  also  agrees  with  Stade  in 
attributing  10'^"'*  to  a  later  source,  a  view  which 
appears  to  the  present  writer  well  founded. 
Wellhausen  further  endeavoiirs  to  disintegrate 
JQ19-27  Qn  t,he  ground  of  inconsistencies  (Isr.  v.  Jiid. 

*  Bidkar  and  Jehu  rode  in  a  chariot  along  with  others  in 
pairs.  So  the  Hebrew  (D'ics  D'S^'l)  should  be  interpreted. 
There  was  something  exceptional  in  this.  Usually  three  rode  in 
a  Hebrew  chariot,  as  we  find  among  the  Hittites.  See  article 
CUAKIOT  by  the  present  writer  in  Black's  Bible  Encyclopcedia. 


Gesch?.  p.  77,  footnote),  but  lib  arguments  are  not 
convincing. 

Jehu  ben-Nimshi  rose  to  [tower  on  tlie  crest  of  a 
wave  of  insurrectionary  feeling  fomented  in  the 
prophetic  circles  by  the  great  personal  influence  of 
Elisha.  Indeed  it  may  even  oe  true  that  he  had 
already  been  designated  as  tlie  earthly  instrument 
of  divine  vengeance  on  the  house  of  Omri  by  Elijah, 
and  that  Elislia  had  V)een  commissioned  by  his 
illustrious  predecessor  to  carry  out  the  divine 
behest  of  1  K  19'".  The  vivid  and  dramatic  narra- 
tive in  chs.  9.  10  makes  it  clear  that  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  popular  discontent  against  the 
house  of  Omri  were  not  so  much  connected  with 
the  introduction  of  the  Pha-nician  Baal  and 
Ashtoreth  worship,  but  rather  with  the  high- 
handed judicial  murder  of  Naboth  (see  AlIAB, 
Jezebel,  and  Naboth).  Towards  Phoenicia  Israel 
had  for  centuries  felt  a  traditional  friendship.  It 
began  with  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon.  In 
language  the  two  were  closely  akin.  Tliey  ex- 
changed their  (commodities,  and  the  bond  which 
linked  them  was  called  by  the  8th  cent,  prophet 
Amos  'a  covenant  of  brethren'  (Am  1",  but  see 
Driver's  note,  ad  loc),  a  fact  well  illustrated  by 
the  beautiful  episode  of  Elijah  and  tlie  widow  of 
the  Phojnician  town  of  Z.arephatli  (1  K  17"'^). 

Jehu  was  the  commanding  officer  in  the  army  of 
Jehoram,  which  was  conducting  operations  against 
the  Syrian  army  under  Hazael  at  the  important 
fortress  of  Kamoth-gilead,  .a  bone  of  contention 
since  tlie  days  of  Ahab,  and  now  held  by  Israel. 
The  severe  wounds  sustained  by  king  Jehoram 
necessitated  his  retirement  to  Jezreel.  This  was 
the  opportunity  of  which  Elisha  and  the  party  of 
insurrection  availed  themselves.  One  of  the  '  sons 
of  the  prophets '  was  despatched  by  Elisha  to 
Ramoth-gilead  with  a  flask  of  oil  and  a  commission 
to  take  Jehu  from  the  group  of  officers  which 
surrounded  him  into  an  inner  chamber,  anoint  him 
there,  and  instantly  withdraw  in  flight.  These 
instructions  were  faithfully  carried  out.  On  Jehu's 
return  to  the  officers'  quarters,  he  was  eagerly 
interrogated  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  mysterious 
visit  from  the  frenzied  *  prophetic  messenger.  On 
learning  the  truth,  his  fellow-officers  tore  their 
mantles  from  their  shoulders  and  spread  them  as  a 
carpet  for  their  commander  on  the  Dare  .steps,t  and 
proclaimed  him  as  king  with  a  loud  flourish  of 
trumpets.  The  lightning  rapidity  of  the  following 
movements  of  Jehu,  and  the  murderous  energy  with 
which  he  crushed  every  opposition,  overwhelm  the 
reader.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  Jezreel  at 
the  head  of  a  picked  cavalcade,  riding  with  Bidkar 
in  his  chariot.  The  invalided  king  Jehoram  was 
at  that  time  receiving  a  visit  from  his  kinsman 
Ahaziah  king  of  Judah,  at  his  royal  residence. 
The  cavalcade  is  descried  at  a  distance  by  the 
watchman  near  the  palace  gates,  who  informs  the 
king  (cf.  2  S  18-*).  At  the  command  of  Jehoram, 
who  feels  uneasy  at  tlie  news,  a  horseman  is  sent 
to  make  the  inquiry,  '  Is  it  peace  ?'  The  question 
was  purposely  ambiguous,  and  might  be  regarded 
as  an  inquiry  respecting  the  progress  of  the  cam- 
paign at  the  seat  of  war.  But  Jehu,  with  brutal 
frankness,  at  once  makes  his  purpose  clear,  and 
compels  the  king's  emissary  to  join  his  retinue. 
This  strange  proceeding  is  observed  in  Jezreel,  and 
arouses  suspicion.  Both  the  kings  at  once  pro- 
ceed   in    their    chariots,    accompanied    by    their 

•  The  familiar  ancient  association  of  prophecy  and  madness  is 
indicated  in  the  Heb.  J'r.f'P  (cf.  Jer  292''),  but  it  would  be  an 
error  to  regard  it  as  a  srornfiil  epithet  on  the  basis  of  Hos  9"  (cf. 
1  S  21i'*f).  In  classical  Arabic  the  verb  is  employed  of  speech 
or  writing  in  the  special  form  of  ))rophetic  rhytlunic  prose. 

t  ni'?i'.5'!l  D"i5  probably  means  the  bare  steps  (or,  perhaps,  the 
midst  of  the  flight  of  st«ps).  The  idiomatic  phrase  CiJ  puHled 
the  LXX,  who  simply  transliterate  it  (B  yipiff;  A  >i^'i»«.  Luc. 
combines  the  two,  i^'  l>  rUt  y»pi,u,  itj  fuxt  rm  i,ta^tt6juu'itn). 


military  statl",  to  confront  the  bold  insurgent. 
The  two  cavalcades  met  at  the  ill-omened  spot — 
the  field  of  Naboth,  ever  associated  with  Ahab's 
high-handed  injustice  consummated  by  treachery 
and  murder.  Jehu  was  quick  to  seize  the  advant- 
age afforded  him  by  these  famUiar  recollections, 
and,  as  Jehoram's  heart  failed  him  and  he  turned, 
immediately  discharged  an  arrow  *  with  his  full 
strength,  that  laid  the  king  of  Israel  low.  As  he 
beheld  the  fallen  son  of  Ahab,  he  recalled  the 
words  uttered  by  Elijah  on  that  memorable  spot 
many  years  before.  With  characteristic  energy 
Jehu  did  not  allow  the  opportunity  of  striking 
down  a  possible  foe  to  escape  him,  and  Ahaziah 
of  Judah,  who  had  fled  at  the  sight  of  his  kins- 
man's terrible  fate,  was  immediately  pursued  on 
the  road  which  he  took  to  Beth-haggan.  At  a 
place  called  the  Ascent  of  G(ir,t  near  Ible'am,  he 
was  overtaken  and  mortally  wounded,  and  ulti- 
mately escaped  to  die  at  Megiddo. 

As  Jehu  entered  Jezreel  at  the  head  of  his 
retinue,  he  was  greeted  by  Jezebel  as  she  sat  with 
her  attendants  at  the  window  in  the  stately 
queens  apartment  in  the  upper  storey  of  the  royal 
palace.  The  splendid  courage  of  the  queen- 
dowager  did  not  forsake  her  in  that  terrible  hour 
of  doom.  Surrounded  by  Phoenician  luxury,  with 
elaborate  head-dress  and  eyelids  painted  with 
stibium,  she  hurled  her  angry  defiance  at  the  vic- 
torious insurgent.  To  Jehu's  previous  reminiscence 
of  a  well-knoN^Ti  episode  she  retorts  with  another, 
as  she  flings  the  taunt,  '  Is  it  peace,  O  Zimri,  his 
masters  murderer?'  meaning,  'Is  there  to  be 
peace  between  me  and  such  a  traitor  as  you  with 
your  brief  tenancy  of  power  ? '  The  narrator  who 
j>ortrays  the  lurid  facts  sheds  no  ray  of  chivalry 
on  Jehu's  relentless  ferocity.  The  queen  at  his 
bidding  is  flung  by  the  attendant  eunuchs  from  the 
lofty  upper  window  into  the  courtyard  below, 
close  to  his  chariot  wheels,  and  sutlers  instant 
death.  Jehu  feasts  within  the  palace  in  cold- 
blooded inditt'erence  until  the  thought  of  the  yet 
unburied  queen  prompts  the  command  that  the 
'  accursed '  (.tj^tk.i)  should  receive  the  rights  of 
sepulture  due  to  her  dignity  and  rank.  This, 
however,  the  carrion  kites  and  scavenger  dogs  had 
by  this  time  rendered  superfluous. 

But  the  career  of  assassination  was  not  yet 
ended,  and,  without  Macbeth's  remorse,  Jehu  felt 
himself  'young  in  deed,'  and  could  say  without 
compunction — 

'  I  am  in  blood 
Stepped  in  so  tax  that  should  I  wade  no  more 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er.' — Macbeth,  in.  ir.  137. 

The  seventy  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  royal  harem 
of  Ahab  still  inhabited  Samaria,  and  they  undoubt- 
edly constituted  a  possible  source  of  danger  and 
disaflection.  An  artfully  worded  despatch  to  the 
elders  in  Samaria  i'i],X  challenging  them  to  set  up 
one  of  these  royal  princes  as  a  rival  king,  produced 
the  desired  efi'ect.  The  palace-commander,  the  com- 
mander of  the  city,  and  the  guardians  of  the  sons 
of  Ahab  trembled  for  their  own  lives,  and  complied 
mth  Jehu's  second  request.  They  procured  the 
death  of  all  the  royal  princes,  and  sent  their  heads 
in  baskets  to  Jezreel.  This  work  of  destruction 
was  supplemented  according  to  the  section  (vv.i--'^) 

*  Jehu  possessed  the  archer's  skill,  which  Assyrian  monuments 
almost  universally  attribute  to  their  monarchs,  an  aptitude 
perfected  by  the  exercises  of  the  chase.  Conip.  the  frequent 
hunting  scenes  of  the  Ximrud  gallery  of  the  British  Museum. 

t  Beth-haarL'an  is  identified  with  jenin,  a  large  village  in  the 
plain  of  E-  :  he  road  between  Xazareth  and  XablOs. 

•  Ascent  i: :  - '  whelp's  hiU ')  was  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  Ibleai:.  vith  a  spot  where  there  is  now  a  ruined 

tower  call  See  Stade,  Gesc/i.  p.  542,  footnote,  and 

Baedeker.  i  Syria,  ind  ed.  (1S94)  p.  226 ff. 

:  For  ^.v;  MT  the  LXX,  Josephus,  and  Cod.  Kenn. 

174  read  ]i-OC ;  but  'he  suggestion  ^mtr  of  Cleric.,  Mich.,  and 
Ewald  is  far  more  pn  '  able. 


by  a  still  further  holocaust  of  42  princes  of  the  line 
ot  David,  kinsmen  of  Ahaziah.*  This  pendant  to 
the  narrative  probably  belongs  to  a  later  source. 
Yet  the  foUowinj'  verse  (v.")  clearly  shows  that 
further  deeds  of  blood  were  perpetrated. 

The  final  scene  of  butchery  was  enacted  in  the 
great  temple  of  the  Phcenician  Baal,  erected  by 
Ahab  in  Samaria,  where,  under  pretext  of  zeal  for 
the  worship  of  the  god,  a  large  crowd  of  his  devotees 
were  gathered  together  and  then  slaughtered  by 
an  armed  band  of  eighty  men  who  were  posted  at 
the  entrance  to  guard  the  exit.  The  Baal '  pillars ' 
(mazzebOth)  were  brought  forth  and  destroyed  by 
fire  "(2  K  10«). 

It  is  not  quite  clear  what  was  the  religious 
significance  of  this  destruction  of  the  Baal  temple  in 
Samaria  and  of  its  devotees.  Doubtless  Well  bausen 
is  right  in  saying  {Isr. «.  Jiid.  Gesch.'-  p.  77)  that  Jehu 
w*as  essentially  a  soldier,  and  his  aims  were  political 
rather  than  religious.  Yet  he  posed  as  a  religious 
zealot,  and  some  meaning  must  have  been  ascribed 
to  his  destruction  of  the  Baal  worshipjjers.  It  is 
more  dittictilt  to  ascertain  the  precise  significance 
of  this  act  when  we  remember  that  Jehoram, 
Ahab's  son  (note  that  the  name  of  Jahweh  is 
expressed  in  this  roj'al  name),  is  distinctly  stated 
to  have  withdrawn  the  specific  Tyrian  Baal  worship 
from  Samaria,  which  had  been  instituted  by  Ahab 
under  the  influence  of  Jezebel  (2  K  3-).  Yet  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  this  act  of  Jehoram  did  not 
touch  the  old  local  CanaanitLsh  Baal  worship 
which  stUl  prevailed  in  the  high  places  of  Israel, 
and  too  much  stress  should  certainly  not  be  placed 
on  this  act  of  suppression,  which  appears  to  have 
been  only  temporary  or  partial  in  character.  This 
is  the  view  taken  *by  Prof.  Peake,  the  writer  of 
the  article  Baal  in  the  first  volume  of  tliis 
Dictionary.  Accordingly,  we  may  regard  the 
murderous  policy  of  Jehu  as  simply  directed  to  a 
drastic  suppression  of  the  Phcenician  form  of  Baal 
worship.  This  A-iew  is  supported  by  the  following 
considerations  :  ( 1 )  The  annihilation  of  Baal  wor- 
ship by  Jehu  took  place  in  Samaria,  the  capital 
and  residence  of  the  Omri  dynasty,  where  the 
Phoenician  Baal  had  his  specisil  shrine  (1  K  16**). 
We  nowhere  read  of  the  suppression  of  Baal  cults 
generally  in  the  high  places.  (2)  The  extinc- 
tion of  Canaanitish  Baal  worship,  if  it  had  ever 
taken  place,  could  not  have  been  eflectual  or  per- 
manent, since  in  the  8th  cent,  the  writings  of  the 
prophet  Hosea  reveal  the  wide  prevalence  of  local 
Baal  cults  in  the  Northern  Kingdom.  (3)  The 
worship  of  the  golden  calf  of  Jeroboam  I.  still 
survived,  as  we  infer  from  2  K  10**.  This  verse 
and  the  language  of  v.'^  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  words,  '  And  Jehu  destroyed  the  Baal 
from  Israel'  (v.^),  can  refer  only  to  the  specific 
cult  introduced  by  Jezebel  perhaps  characterized 
by  gross  licentiousness.  (4)  That  Jehu  WTOught 
no  real  religious  reformation  is  shown  by  the 
neutral  tone  of  the  writer  of  chs.  9.  10,  wlme  the 
strong  reprobation  of  Hos  1*  faithfully  reflects  not 
only  the  prophetic  but  the  popular  verdict  on  the 
character  and  career  of  this  monarch. 

The  policy  pursued  by  Jehu  towards  the  dynasty 
of  Omri,  and  the  murder  of  the  Phoenician  queen  as 
weU  as  the  overthrow  of  the  Phcenician  worship,  at 
once  shattered  the  close  bonds  of  an  alliance  which 
the  dynasty  of  Omri  had  found  of  considerable 
value  to  Israel,  and  which  it  had  taken  the  utmost 
pains  to  consolidate.  Ahab,  as  we  have  already 
seen  (art.  Ahab),  had  abandoned  the  friendship  of 

•  cyhn  igl  n'5  rendered  by  Targ.  '  assembling  house  of  shep- 
i  herds'  (cf.  ip^'  'bind'  in  Gn  22*).  LXX  B<«()t»t»,  identified 
with  Beit  Kad  about  9  miles  EL  of  Jenin  (S^^  in  the  plain  of 
\  JezreeL  See  Baedeker,  Pal.  and  Syria,  2nd  ed.  p.  242,  The 
I  Bc<0szc0  of  Eusebius  is  the  same  spot  15  Boman  mlle»  from 
1  Legio  or  Lejjvm. 
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Syria  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  |yarkar  (854), 
He  had  formed  a  pretty  shrewd  estimate  of  the 
rising  power  of  the  Assyrian  empire  under  Shal- 
raaneser  ll.,  and  thought  it  wiser  to  have  its  ruler 
as  his  friend  rather  than  his  foe.  The  further 
attacks  made  by  the  Assyrians  tipon  the  Araraa'an 
kingdom  of  Benhadad  (Dadidri)  in  the  years  849, 
846,  and  842  only  made  this  policy  of  friendship 
with  Assyria  more  necessary  for  Israel ;  and  Jehu, 
weakened  by  his  break  with  Phoenicia  and  by  the 
hostility  of  Judah,  was  driven  by  the  force  of 
events  to  adopt  the  same  policy  of  subservience  to 
the  Assyrian  monarch.  The  black  obelisk  of 
Shalmaneser,  in  a  brief  statement  that  runs  in 
clearly  le<;ible  characters  of  cuneiform  between 
the  graphic  figures  of  its  reliefs,  records  the  im- 
portant statement :  '  Tribute  of  Jehu,  son  of  Omri 
— objects  of  silver  and  gold — bars  of  silver,  bars  of 
gold,  a  golden  bowl,  a  golden  ladle,  golden  goblets, 
golden  pitchers,  bars  of  lead — a  staff  for  the  hand 
of  a  king,  shafts  of  spears  .  .  .  these  I  received.'* 

Another  inscription  (COT^  p.  200;  III.  Rawl.  5, 
No.  6,  40-65)  places  this  event  in  a  clearer  li^jht. 
We  there  learn  that  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians 
followed  the  same  policy  as  Jehu.  Jehu  was 
forced  to  adopt  this  attitude  at  the  commencement 
of  his  reign  (842  B.C.),  because  in  that  year  Shal- 
maneser II.  made  another  invasion  of  Syria  and 
attacked  Hazael  of  Damascus.  It  was  terribly 
disastrous  for  the  young  Syrian  king.  He  lost 
16,000  men  and  more  than  1000  chariots.  To  save 
his  life  he  iled  to  Damascus,  whither  he  was  pur- 
sued and  then  besieged.  The  Assyrians  ravaged 
and  laid  his  territory  waste  as  far  as  the  Haurfin 
range  and  even  the  frontiers  of  Lebanon.  This 
terrible  overthrow  of  the  year  842  was  followed  by 
another  invasion  three  years  later,  in  which  Syria 
made  little  resistance.  This  at  any  rate  is  the 
inference  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  long 
annalistic  inscription  taken  from  the  obelisk  of 
Nimrud,t  lines  102-104 :  '  In  the  21st  year  of  my 
reign  (i.e.  839)  I  crossed  the  Euphrates  for  the  21st 
time  and  marched  against  the  towns  \rnahazdni) 
of  Hazael  of  Damascus.  Four  of  his  towns  I 
conquered,  and  received  the  tribute  of  the  Tyrians, 
Sidonians,  and  Byblians.' 

While  the  humiliations  inflicted  by  Assyria  upon 
the  Aramtean  kingdom  continued,  the  policy  of 
vassalage  to  Nineveh  pursued  by  Jehu  brought 
him  security,  and  Israel  was  safe  from  aggression 
from  his  powerful  northern  foe,  Syria.  But  the 
tide  wlis  soon  to  turn.  After  839  B.C.  we  read  of 
no  more  attacks  upon  the  Syrian  kingdom  from 
the  shores  of  the  Euphrates  for  more  than  30  years. 
Meanwhile  Syria,  with  wonderful  inherent  energy 
and  recuperative  power,  began  once  more  to  show 
itself  able  to  take  the  offensive.  We  learn  this 
from  the  brief  notice  wliich  closes  the  biblical 
record  of  Jehu's  reign  (2  K  lO*'')  :  '  During  that 
time  J"  began  to  cut  off"  (the  territories  of) 
Israel,  and  Hazael  smote  them  in  all  the  borders 
of  Israel,'  and  in  the  following  verse  this  is  ex- 

fdained  as  meaning  that  Israel  suffered  severe 
osses  of  territory  along  the  whole  of  his  eastern 
dominion  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan.  Probably 
Hazael  annexed  these  territories  to  his  own — the 
harbinger  of  further  humiliations  in  store  for  the 
dynasty  of  Jehu,  until  the  tide  again  turned  in 
favour  of  Israel  under  Jeroboam  ll.:;: 

Owen  C.  ^VmTl;il(n::sE. 

•  Schroder,  KIB  i.  p.  150,  COTi  i.  p.  199.  Respcctinpr  the 
phrase  Jehu,  '  son  of  Omri,'  see  ih.  i.  p.  179  and  footimle  **. 

t  Schroder,  KIB  i.  p.  128  ff. ;  see  especiallj-  )>.  142.  For  a 
conspectus  of  the  campaigns  of  Shalmaneser  ii.,  see  Tiele,  Bab.- 
Atsyr.  Gegch.  p.  197  ff. 

X  Here  af^in  the  success  of  Israel  was  cheaply  earned  through 
the  intervention  of  the  Assyrian  amis.  The  terrible  disaster 
inflicted  by  Ranimiln-nir&ri  lil.  in  803  on  the  Aninuvan  kinirdom 
was  a  blow  from  which  it  never  recovered.    Kaium&n-nirari  ni. 


JEHUBBAH  (njn;  Kethtbh,  but  .^Tere  njni  = '  and 
Hubbah'  is  to  be  preferred  [LXX  B  'il^i^,  A 
"O/Sd,  Vulg,  Haba]).—An  Asherite,  1  Ch  7^.  See 
Genealogy,  XII.  5. 

JEHUCAL  ('?;?n'  'J.  is  able').— A  courtier  sent 
by  king  Zedekiah,  during  the  siege  of  Jerus.,  to 
entreat  for  the  prayers  of  Jeremiah  (Jer  37''').  Ho 
is  called  in  Jer  38^  Jucal. 

JEHUD  (nri'  LXX  B  'Af(i/),  A  'loiB,  Luc.  'loiJS).— 
A  town  of  Dan,  named  between  Baalath  and 
Bene-berak,  Jos  19^.  It  is  probably  the  modern 
el-YehUdtyeh,  8  miles  E.  of  Joppa.  See  Dillm. 
Jos.,  ad  loc. ;  Robinson,  BRP^,  li.  242  ;  Guerin, 
Jud6e,  \.  322;  Buhl,  GAP  197;  SWP  vol.  ii. 
sheet  iii. 

JEHUDI  {'T-n\). — A  word  which  generally=a 
Jerv,  but  appears  to  be  a  proper  name  in  Jer 
3(514. 21.  Kj  J  yyo^  a^jj  officer  of  Jehoiakim,  at  whose 
summons  Barucli  read  to  the  princes  of  Judah  the 
roll  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies.  J.  was  afterwards 
himself  employed  to  read  the  roll  to  the  king,  but 
he  had  not  proceeded  far  when  Jehoiakim  cut  it  in 
pieces  and  cast  it  into  the  fire. 

JEHUDIJAH  (1  Ch  4i8  AV).— See  Hajehudijah. 

JEHUEL  ('jx'n;  Kethtbh,  !?N'n;  Kere). — A  Heman- 
ite  in  Hezekiah's  reign,  2  Ch  *29".  See  Gene- 
alogy. 

JEIEL  (Vx'y;).— 1.  A  Reubenite,  1  Ch  5^  2.  An 
ancestor  of  Saul,  1  Ch  8™-'  (supplied  in  RV  from 
Q^).  3.  One  of  David's  heroes,  1  Ch  11«.  4.  5.  The 
name  of  two  Levite  families :  (a)  1  Ch  15'*-"  16"-*, 
2  Ch  20" ;  {b)  2  Ch  35".  6.  A  scribe  in  the  reign 
of  Uzziah,  2  Ch  26".  7.  One  of  those  who  ha«l 
married  foreign  wives,  Ezr  lO'*^.  In  2. 3. 6  Kethtbh 
has  '?xii?;,  Jeuel.    See  Genealogy. 

JEKABZEEL,  Neh  ll^*.— See  Kabzeel. 

JEKAMEAM  (Dj^pp:).— 1.  A  Levite,  1  Ch  23"  24» 
In  the  former  of  these  passages  LXX  has  'Iice/utij, 
in  the  latter  'Iok^/x.  (B)  or  'iKep-ta.  (A).  Gray  (Reb. 
Prop.  Names,  46  n.)  points  out  that  these  LXX 
readings  suggest  an  original  n'op",  but  that  the 
other  versions  on  the  whole  support  the  MT. 

JEKAMIAH  (.Tcp:  'may  J"  strengthen ').—!.  A 
Judahite,  the  son  of  Shallura,  1  Ch  2*i.  2.  A  son 
of  king  Jeconiah,  I  Ch  3^*. 

JEKUTHIEL  (^N'rop;,  perh.  'preservation  of  God,' 
possibly  same  as  hiinp),  see  Oxf.  Hcb.  Lex.  s.v., 
and  Gray,  Heb.  Prop.  Names,  307  n  8).— A  man 
of  Judah,  1  Ch  4'8.    See  Genealogy. 

JEMIMAH  (nsr?^).— The  eldest  of  Job's  daughters 
born  to  him  after  his  restoration  to  prosperity 
(Job  42'^).  The  LXX  and  Vulg.  render  as  if  from 
DV  day  ;  most  moderns  connect  with  Arab,  jemdma 
=  dove  (see,  howiVLr.  (ha v.  Hcb.  Prop.  Names, 
p.  108). 

JEMNAAN,  Jth  228.— See  Jabneel. 

JEMUEL  ('jxiD').— A  son  of  Simeon.  Gn  46", 
Ex  6"  =  Nemuel  of  Nu  26'^,  I  Ch  4-^  The  LXX 
also  exhibits  both  forms,  liaving  in  Gn  'Ie/xoi'7)\,  in 
Ex  'UixiifK  (B),  in  Nu  and  1  Ch  NaAtoi^iJX. 

JEOPARD,  JEOPARDY.— The  verb  to  '  jeopard,' 

is  the  'deliverer'  referred  to  in  2  K  13',  and  this  is  a  chrono- 
logical d.atum  of  considemble  value.  See  the  present  writer's 
remarks  in  Schrader,  COT-  ii.  p.  324. 
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that     i?,     hazard,    is    derived    from    the    subst. 

•  jeopardy/  peril,  hazard  ;  and  that  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Old  French  jeu  parti,  lit.  a  divided  game 
(Low  lusX.  joais  partitus),  i.e.  a  game  in  which  the 
chances  are  even.     Chaucer  (Troiltis,  ii.  465)  has — 

*  For  myn  estat  now  lyth  in  jupartye. 
And  eek  myn  emes  [-uncle's]  lyt  lyth  in  balaunce * ; 

and  (ii.  772) — 

*  Sholde  I  now  love  and  patte  in  Jupartye 
My  sikernesae,  and  Uurallen  libertee  V 

Tindale  in  Prol.  to  Leviticus  says,  '  They  that  be 
dead,  yf  they  dyed  in  the  faith  which  that  sacra- 
ment preacheth,  they  be  safle  and  are  past  all 
jeopardye,'  where  the  word  has  assumed  its 
modem  spelling.  The  verb  occurs  often  in  Tindale 
and  other  writers  of  that  time,  as  Knox,  Works, 
iii.  213,  '  Why  "«-ill  ye  jeoparde  to  loise  etemall 
life  ?  ' ;  Tind. "  Works,  i.  173,  '  Whosoever  casteth 
not  this  aforehand,  I  must  jeopard  life,  goods, 
honour,  worship  (and  all  that  there  is,  for  Christ's 
j^ke),  deceiveth  himself;  Elyot,  Governour,  iL 
263,  '  I  name  that  Audacitie  wniche  is  an  excessife 
and  inordinate  truste  to  escape  all  daungers,  and 
causeth  a  man  to  do  suche  actes  as  are  nat  to  be 
jeoparded ' :  and  Dn  3^  Cov.  *  that  have  altered 
the  kynges  commanndement  and  joperde  their 
bodies'  therupon. ' 

Jeopardy  oc  '     AV,  2  S  23"  'is  not  this  the 

l»Iood  of  the  went  in  jeopardy  of  their 

lives?'  (::ri=::,_  _-  .,  lit.,  as  RVm,  'that  went 
with  their  lives '  :  but  the  2  is  [as  Driver]  the  Beth 
prctii,  '  at  the  cost  or  risk  of  their  lives ' ;  W.  R. 
Smith  [RS^  230],  'the  blood  of  the  men  that 
fetched  it  in  jeopardy  of  their  lives ') ;  1  Ch  ll^*  "» 

•  Shall  I  drink  the  blood  of  these  men  that  have 
put  their  lives  in  jeopardy  ?  for  with  the  jeopardy 
of  their  lives  they  brought  it'  (AVm  and  RVm 

•  ^vith  their  lives') ;  12^*  '  He  will  fall  to  his  master 
Saul  to  the  jeopardy  of  our  heads'  (u'tk^?,  AVm 

•  on  our  heads,'  but  it  is  the  Beth pretii,  as  before); 
1  Mac  6*^  '  Eleazar  also  .  .  .  put  himself  in  jeop- 
ardy, to  the  end  he  mi.sht  deliver  his  people' 
[eSwKev  iavrov,  HY  'gave  himself)  ;  Lk  8"^  'there 
came  do^Ti  a  storm  of  ^^"ind  on  the  lake  ;  and  they 
were  filled  with  water  and  were  in  jeopardy' 
(iKiv5vvevov) ;  1  Co  15*^  'And  why  stand  we  in 
jeopardy  every  hour?'  {KwSweijotiev) ;  and  in  the 
Preface'to  AV  1611.  '  Yea,  why  did  the  Catholicks 
tmeaning  Popish  Eomanists)  alwayes  go  in  jeop- 
ardie  for  refusing  to  go  to  heare  It  [the  English 
translation  of  the  Bible]?' 

The  verb  is  rarer,  Jg  5^^  '  Zebulun  and  Xaphtali 
were  a  people  tlia:  Jeoparded  their  lives  unto  the 
death  in  the  h  jf  the  field' (r^""  ::. 

'that  despise  ,  '  j  death,'  AVm  :o 

reproach,'  Mere,  •that  recklessly  exposed  itself 
to  death  ')  ;  *  2  Mac  11^  '  Then  Maccabeus  himself 
first  of  all  took  weapons,  exhorting  the  other  that 
they  would  jeopard  themselves  together  with  him 
to  help  their  brethren'  (diaKLvovvevoin-as)  ;  14*^  'he 
[Razisj  did  boldly  jeopard  his  body  and  life  with 
all  vehemency  for  the  religion  of  the  Jews '  (irapa- 
/3e/3XT7ue»'os^.  J.  HASTIXGS. 


JEPHTHAH  (r. 

cf.  ry-cs  Ezr  \(P 
igi-* :  >,-?:  also  11: 
'l€<pdd). — Jud_ 
(Jg   10«-12'  : 


^'\'  •'  ".  prob.  J',  'will  open' ; 
lovra  in  Zebulun,  Jos 
wn  in  Judah,  Jos  15^ ; 

uqueror  of  the  Ammonites 
-J-").     The  narrative  hp>   an 


unusually  long   iiitiuduetion    10*-^=   (ci.    ^         ""^'' 
g7-io  [D'^]) ;    it  is  based,   however,   on  as 

probablv  "     '^  -Tt^er  introduction  in  the  uidim^i  of 
E   (w."^  The  particulars  in   lO^"*  ^*  are 

derived  : .  i  1  (cf .  8^**"^  from  ch.  9),  and  come 

from  D-.     Appaiently,  this  long  introduction  was 

*  See  Moore  in  loc.  for  reff.  to  the  use  of  the  verb  ;  and  G.  A. 
Smith  in  Expos.  4th  Ser.  vli.  168,  and  in  HGHL  422,  for  illustra- 
tion of  the  character  described. 


inteiidcl  to  iiirluilf  the  Philistine  as  well  as  the 
Aiuiii' ■  Ii  "1  ;  ;> --ion  (W).  The  main  interest  of 
t:  I'hthah    clearly  lies,   not    in    his 

1'  or  defeat  of  the  Ammonites,  but 

in  U'J.  us  lulhlment,  and  the  origin  of  an 

I-  -tom. 

Ui  111'  uutecedents  of  Jephthah  little  is  known 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Gileadite  warrior, 
the  son  of  a  harlot.  He  was  driven  out  of  his 
home  by  the  'elders  of  Gilead'  (11^),  and  became 
the  captain  of  a  band  of  freebooters  in  the  land  of 
Tob  in  E.  Syria  (cf.  IS  22"-,  2S  K/"-*).*  The 
Ammonite  invasion  made  it  necessary  for  the 
Israelites  east  of  Jordan  to  find  a  leader ;  and  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  appeal  to  the  outlawecl 
Jephthah  to  come  to  the  rescue.  The  elders  of 
Gilead  begged  him  to  be  their  leader  ;  and,  after 
expressing  surprise  that  such  a  request  should  be 
made  to  him,  Jephthah  agreed,  on  the  condition 
that  he  should  become  their  chief  when  the 
Ammonites  were  defeated.  A  solemn  compact 
was  made  accordingly,  and  Jephthah  was  ap- 
pointed leader  by  popular  acclamation  (11*"^^). 
At  this  moment,  it  would  seem,  when  Jephth^ 
was  at  Mizpah  of  Gilead,  he  went  to  the  holy  place 
or  altar,  and  there,  '  before  J",'  registered  a  vow  to 
sacrifice  whomsoever  should  be  the  first  to  meet 
him  when  he  returned  victorious  (vr.'^-  "'').t  That 
he  had  a  human  victim  in  his  mind  is  clear  from 
the  lanmiage  which  he  used.ij: 

The  long  account  of  the  negotiations  between 
Jephthah  and  the  king  of  the  Ammonites  (11"'") 
with  regard  to  Israel's  rights  of  possession  ip 
Gilead,  is  regarded  by  most  critics  as  a  late  inter- 
polation, compiled  from  J  E's  narrative  i":  ^' :  -y.  21, 
in  some  places  word  for  word;  cf.  ■  Itli 

Xu  2<>»-"  oii.i3.-2i-ii.is  The  remai..„.,_  ;.img 
about  this  section  is,  that  although  Jephthah  is 
arguing  with  Ammonites,  yet  the  language  which 
he  is  made  to  use  refers  entirely  to  Moabites.  The 
Ammonites  complain  that  Israel  had  seized  their 
land  between  Arnon  and  Jabbok  ;  Jephthah  replies 
that  the  district  was  taken  from  Sihon  king  of  the 
Amorites,  and  not  from  Moab  ( !).  Moab  never 
fought  against  Israel  (but  see  Jos  24®),  why 
should  Amnion?  Even  Chemosh,  god  of  the 
Moabites,  is  referred  to  as  having  given  the 
Ammonites  their  territory.  An  extraordinary 
misunderstanding  thus  runs  through  the  whole 
passage.  § 

A  brief  description  of  the  defeat  of  the  Ammon- 
ites is  all  that  is  given  (v.^^-)-  The  course  of  the 
battle  cannot  be  determined  exactly,  but  it  prob- 
ably went  in  a  direction  E.  of  Rabbah  (see  Jos  13^ 
Aroer\.  into  the  territory  of  the  Ammonite8.|! 
Jephthah  returns  in  triumph  to  his  home  at 
Mizpah  ;  the  first  person  who  comes  to  meet  him 
is  his  only  daughter,  accompanied  by  a  choms  of 
women  (cf.  Ex  15-*'-,  1  S  18®*-).  The  overwhelming 
grief  of  the  father,  the  noble  self-surrender  of  the 
daughter,  and  her  courageous  resignation  to  her 
fate,  are  told  with  admirable  sldfl  and  reserve. 
'He  did  to  her  what  he  had  vowed  to  do.'     It 

•  111*"-  2  are  not  part  of  the  original  story.  V.lb  is  modelled 
on  the  genealogical  forms  of  Pand  Ch ;  v.2  is  best  explained  as 
due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  v.  7. 

t  The  sequel  of  v.si  is  u»> ;  the  text  has  been  disordered  by  the 
long  interpolation,  13-28. 

X  '  Whosoever  cometh  forth,'  '  from  the  doors  of  my  house," 
'I  will  offer  him  up' :  these  espresaons  are  inapplicable  to  an 
animal. 

§  Perhaps  the  interpolation  was  made  at  some  moment  when 
the  Israelites  wanted  to  assert  their  title  to  GUead.  Moore 
suggests  such  an  occasion  as  the  Intrusion  of  the  Ammonites  at 
Vbe  beginning  of  the  6th  cent.  (Jer  491-5). 

I  V."S  mentions  various  movements,  the  reason  for  which  is 
not  clear.  Jephthah's  object  could  not  have  been  to  raise  the 
tribes ;  for  the  people  are  all  assembled  in  v.ii».  In  1"»  Jephthah 
is  still  at  Mizpah  ;  he  is  still  there  in  »>,  and  thence  sets  out  in 
due  course  in  32.  y.29  is,  in  fact,  an  attempt  to  pick  up  the 
thread  of  the  narrative  after  the  long  interpolation,  i2-»f 
(Moore).  ' 
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became  hencefi>i 111  n  cnstoin  in  Israel  to  celebrate 
the  tragedy  of  .J(']ihth:ih  s  (laughter  by  four  days' 
mourning  every  year.  * 

That  such  sacrifices  were  pos>ll,l.-  in  l.,r:u  1  m.,,  i..  u-tlH-nd 
from  1  S  I42<f.45  1533,  2  S  21«-«;  cf.  J>.k  -Jd-"  will,  l-.x  -^S-^^ 
Mic  C.  In  times  of  desperation  or  reli)rioii.s  dogradatioii  lliey 
became  more  frequent  (Jer  7^',  2  K  KP  17''  21^,  I's  lOC^'"''-  etc. 
SeeSchuUzJJrTlou!.  i.]l)l  ;  l)illin:inii,  (rVn^iwO,  289f.  ;  Nowack, 
Ueb.  AjvIi.  ii.  -11,,  1.  ;  (tlil.y,  7,7,,  l^:i7,  176f.). 

The  luuTative  goes  on  to  describe  a  severe  con- 
flict between  Jeplithah  and  the  tribe  of  Epliraim, 
who,  witli  obariict('ristioarr<igiince(8"-),  complained 
that  they  li;ul  iml  Incn  iuviti'd  to  take  part  in  the 
war.  After  r\iM,>tul;itiii,u  with  them,  Jephthah 
collected  liis  (lileadite  lorces,  A\liieli  had  been 
dispersed  when  the  w  ,-ir  was  eiidiMl,  and  went  to 
battle,  lie  held  the  Jordan  fords  against  them; 
every  lii-ii  i\  e  who  attempted  to  cross  was  required 
to  proiiuuiico  the  test-word  Shibboleth  ('flood'); 
and!^  if  he  betrayed  his  Ephraimite  origin  by  pro- 
nouncing it  Sibboleth,  he  was  put  to  death,  f 

The  historical  character  of  this  narrative  has 
been  questioned  by  Wellh.  (Composition,  229),  who 
treats  it  as  a  mere  replica  of  8^'^.  His  arguments, 
however,  are  not  conclusive  ;  the  epi-sode  at  the 
Jordan  fords  is  too  original  to  be  imaginary  ;  and 
the  majority  of  modem  critics  support  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  verses.  It  is  probable  that  tlie  num- 
bers in  xS'  are  ex.ipLrerated  ;  but  this  does  not  con- 
demn the  whole  story.:!:  The  narrative  of  Jephthah 
is  brought  to  a  close  with  the  formula  which  is 
used  of  the  minor  jiid-vs  (10--=  12'»-  ^--  '=).§ 

The  account  of  Jephthali's  home  and  settled  life  at  Mizpah 
(1134tr.)  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  his  outlawry  in  ll!*""-.  The 
confusion  of  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  in  1112-28  jg  also 
remarkable.  Accordingly,  Budde  {Curmnentary  on  Judges, 
1897),  following-  an  unpublished  treatise  by  Holzinger,  attempts 
to  work  out  a  tlouble  narrative,  as  in  the  case  of  Gideon.  He 
postulates  a  Moabite  document,  and  assigns  it  to  E,  and  an 
Ammonite  document,  J.  The  suggestion  is  ingenious,  but  the 
data  are  hardly  distinctive  enough.  The  contradictions  in  the 
accounts  of  Jephthah's  antecedents  are  not  irreconcilable; 
while,  with  regard  to  the  interpolation  (1112-28)^  the  explanation 
above  satisfies  the  case. 

LiTERATPRE.— See,  above  all,  Moore,  Judges,  282  ff.;  cf.  also 
Budde,  liichter,  ad  loc,  liicht.  u.  Sam.  125  fl. ;  Kittel,  Hist,  of 
Hebrews,  ii.  89  f.;  Wellhausen,  Camp.  228  f. ;  Noldeke,  Unter- 
suchunpen, 105n.  ;  Kuencn,  Hist.  Bilch.  d.  AT,  IS  t.  ;  Goldziher, 
Der  Mj/thos  bei  den  Hebriiern,  113  ff. ;  Stade,  G  VI  i.  68 ; 
Baudissin,  Stud.  z.  semit.  Religionsgeschichte,  i.  55  ff. ;  Smend, 
Alttest.  lieliqionsgeschichte,  9!)ff.  ;  Baethgen,  Beitrdge,  139.; 
Driver,  LOl'^  166  ;  Cornill,  Einleitung'i,  96  f. 

G.  A.  Cooke. 
JEPHUNNEH   (n:i:>).— 1.   The    father   of    Caleb 
(Nu  13").    2.  A  son  of  Jether  an  Asherite  (1  Ch  7^). 

JERAH  (ni;),  .son  of  Joktan,  Gn  10=«  (1  Ch  l^o). 
The  Arabic  geographers  knew  of  places  named 
Yurakh  and  Yarah  in  Yemen  and  ^ijaz  respectively 
(Yakut  and  Tlamdani) ;  and  the  geographer  Yakiit 
quote-  fidiii  Al-Sulaihi  (a  usurper  who  obtained 
control  oi  ^  (  inen  in  the  11th  cent.,  and  was  well 
versed  in  S.  Anibian  geography),  a  verse  in  which 
W'lirrd.-Ii  is  iDentioned  as  a  place  of  importance: 
'Wli.il   e\<•ll^-l■  li.iAe,  I,  now  I  am  lord  of  Wardkh, 


for  l;iilin'_ 


•I  the  foe?'    There  are  several 


*  See  W.  It.  Smitli,  US  W'X,. 

t  Two  historical  parrill.  K  are  quoted  by  the  commentators: 
the  '  Sicilian  Vespers,'  .Mar.  31,  1282,  when  the  French  were 
made  to  betray  themselves  by  their  pronunciation  of  ceci  e  ciceri ; 
and  again,  during  the  revolt  against  the  French  in  Flanders, 
May  ii'i,  1:502,  whf-n  no  one  was  allowed  to  pass  ciwt  of  the  gates 
Willi  rmilil  nut  }t\':w ,\\)iix- sctlt  endefHend I 

\  In  l-J"-=>  a  vltI)  mwA  lie  supplied  after  pai'  ■:"'  l-X^  (\)tTitiriL 
vow  u.:,  i.e.  'j?3y  ' afflicttd  im-.'  In  v.-*  the  sentence  from 
?n~N  "5  'liecause  they  .saiii  '  t..  iln'  end  does  not  make  sense. 
The  words,  '  iw.,.-,,,^,.  ti,.  .  ,;,|  ^i.  .|r(.  fun-itivr-s  of  Kpbraiin,' 
must  conn-    •  of  tlir  smtinn-   isaui'i-.-;.      Th,. 

entire  half-'.  Ms.Snf  I,\X:  in  Smi.-|1i\.  it  i- 

asterisked. 

g  The  closing  wi  •  i 
avTSti  FaXaaJ,  Vub  ,< 

•\]i)i  n5;;C5  liss,  su— ,m..i  i  -.v.r;  ;>  i,.;  ,.^  (,,^, 

reading  of  some  cursive  Ms.s  ■,  ■  inc. 


references  to  Warakh  in  llanidani  >  'Description 
of  Arabia,' from  which  ils  iii  (,ui  do  accurately 
fixed.  It  is  possible  that  the  name  may  be  ancient, 
and  that  the  Jerah  of  Gn  may  refer  to  it.  Most 
commentators,  however,  hav<!  prefeired  to  regard 
Jerah  (Heb.   '  moon  '  or  '  niont  h  , elation 

of  some  Arabic  name;  Imi  ihe  11  -  based 

on  this  supposition  by  Bochart,  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
and  more  recently  Glaser  [Skizze,  ii.  425),  seem 
devoid  of  probability.  D.  S.  MACCOLififTU. 

JERAHMEEL  (SxDn-i;  'may  God  have  com- 
passion '  ;  B  'IpafierjX,  'Upf/xerjX,  'lepefiarjX,  'VaiJ.<i7)\  ; 
A  'lepeixerfK,  'lepefj.n']\  ;  Jcr'iinr.el). — 1.  According  to 
1  Ch  2"  the  lirstlioni  .-on  ol  llezron,  the  son  of 
Perez,  the  son  of  .ludali.  liis  descendant.s,  of 
whom  a  list  is  given  (vv.-'-''^),  lived  on  the  extreme 
S.  border  of  Judah  in  what  was  technicallv  called 
'the  Negeb  of  the  Jerahmeelites  ^  (1  S  27'**  30-'; 
see  Driver,  w  loc,  and  G.  A.  Smith,  IIGIIL 
pp.  278-286).  They  appear  to  h.tve  lieen  an 
Amalekite  or  Edomite  clan,  which  was  ,-iiiiwards 
absorbed  by  Judah. 

2.  The  son  of  Kish,  a  Merarite  Levite  of  the 
house  of  Mahli.  Jerahmeel  appears  as  the  only 
representative  of  this  branch  of  the  house  of 
Merari  at  the  time  when  JJ>a\id  is  Siiid  to  have 
organized  the  temple  ser\'ice  (1  Ch  23"^  24-^). 

3.  The  king's  son  (RV,  ,\\'iii  :  'the  son  of 
Hammelech '  AV,  RVm)  i.e.  of  the  loyal  blood,  who 
together  with  two  other  ollicers  was  commanded 
by  king  Jehoiakim  '  to  take  Baruch  the  scribe  and 
Jeremiah  the  prophet'  after  the  burning  of  the 
roll  (Jer  36-").  J.  1".  Stkxxixg. 


JERECHU   ('Kpexos,  B»  -ax-,   AV  Jei  1 
522.— In  Ezr  2»S  Neh  7^  Jekicho. 


I  1; 


JERED  (it.  It  is  the  same  name  wliieli  i~  uiviii 
in  Gn  51s- ^«- i»- -«,  1  Ch  1-  as  Jared).— A  .ludahne, 
the  '  father '  of  Gedor,  1  Ch  418. 

JEREMAlCs-i;).— AJewof  thefamilyof  ll.i-liuni 
who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr  lu  '  ,1. 

JEREMIAH. — Seven  or  eight  men  of  this  name 
besides  the  prophet  (see  next  art.)  are  mentioned 
in  OT.  The  Heb.  is  always  .rp-):  or  '^r\]zy,.  1.  A 
warrior  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  fifth  in  reputation 
(1  Ch  121")  of  those  who  joined  David  in  'the  hold 
in  the  wilderness '  in  the  neighbourhood  either  of 
AduUam  or  of  En-gedi,  most  probably  of  tlie 
latter.  2.  The  tenth  in  reputation  (1  (K  lil'')  ut 
the  same  Gadite  band.  3.  A  bowman  and  slinger 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Ch  12^),  who  joined 
David  during  his  occupation  of  the  frontier  city  of 
Ziklag.  4.  The  head  of  a  family  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (1  Ch  5^^).  He 
was  probably  one  of  the  Jews  carried  into  cap- 
tivity by  Tiglath-pileser,  and  settled  bv  him  on 
the  Armenian  frontier  (1  Ch  5^6,  2  K  IS--').  5.  A 
Jew  of  Libiiah,  whose  daughter,  Hamutal  or 
Hamital.  was  one  of  the  wives  of  Josiah,  and 
mother  of  .leho.iliaz  I'J  K  ■_':'.■',  .nid  /edekiah  (2  K 
24'8,  Jer  5--").  In  the  last  two  ].assages  the 
mother's  name  is  given  as  Hamital,  '?2'cn  ;  but  a 
textual  error  is  more  probable  than  that  Josiah 
mnrried  two  sisters,  both  daughters  of  Jeremiah. 
Tlie  hitters  jilare  of  residence  (Jos  21'^  1  Ch  6"), 
and  his  relations  with  the  king,  as  well  as  the 
respectful  \\av  in  which  he  is  in  each  instance 
referred  to  as  a  well-known  man,  make  it  likely 
til  li  he  was  a  ]iriestof  great  influence,  and  possibly 
,il-ooiieof  the  ])rincipal  instigators  or  agents  of 
•  lo-iali  in  tlie  ritual  n.'storation  of  his  I'eign.  6. 
The  son  uf  llalia/zini.'ih  and  f;itlier  of  Jaazaniah, 
who  ajjpears  to  li,i\(>  been  the  lie.ad  of  the  Ileehab- 
ites  (Jer  35-')  in  the  time  of  the  jirophet  .leK'iniah. 
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7.  A  priest  who  in  B.C.  .'  u  Jerusalem 

with  Zerubbabel  and  Jl- ...._.     His  name 

was  given  to  one  of  the  iweniy-two  courses  or 
•  fat  hers' -houses,'  into  which  were' divided  the  four 
fainUies  of  priests  (Ezr  2^»,  Xeh  7»-«*)  that  re- 
tiinied  on  that  occasion.  It  is  not  possible  to  say 
with  certainty  to  which  of  these  families  Jeremiah 
jjelonged  ;  but  if  the  lists  are  parallel,  he  mav  | 
have  been  a  member  of  that  of  Jedaiah,  witli 
which  also  the  high  priest  Jeshua  was  connected. 
The  course  is  mentioned  again  (Neh  12")  in  the 
priesthood  (R.c.  499-463)  of  Joiakim,  Jeshoa's  son 
and  successor,  when  its  head  is  said  to  have  been 
Hananiah.  8.  A  priest  who  in  the  name  of  his 
course,  with  other  princes  and  representatives  of 
the  people,  sealed  in  B.C.  444  Nehemiah's  great 
covenant  (Neh  1(f).  He  (or  his  course)  was  also 
iippointed  to  join  the  right-hand  procession  at  the 
dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh  12**).  It 
is  possible  that  in  both  of  these  cases  the  name  is 
used  to  denote  the  official  head  of  a  priestly  course 
rather  than  an  individual  in  his  own  person.  La 
the  former,  tifteen  of  the  twenty-one  names  are 
identical  with  those  in  the  Ibts  of  Neh  12^"'  and 
Neh  12-^-^  :  and  hence  there  is  ground  for  the 
assumption  that  the  name  is  used  in  this  instance 
as  the  official  designation  of  a  class.  But  in  the 
latter  the  forms  of  expression  are  slightly  in  favour 
of  the  opposite  conclusion,  Xeh  12^  referring 
specifically  to  the  priests"  sons,  whilst  there  is  an 
antecedent  probabUity  that  the  procession  would 
consist  of  selected  representatives  only.  That, 
moreover,  the  name  of  Jeremiah  should  recur  in 
different  generations  of  the  same  family,  is  not 
forbidden  by  known  Je^^ish  usage.  In  the  days  of 
Joiakim,  Hananiah  was  the  head  of  the  course  of 
Jeremiah  (Ne"  i---  ;  but  Joiakim  died  some 
sixteen  vear-  .e  dedication  of  the  wall, 

and  in  tlie  in:  is  not  unlikely  that  the 

headship  of  the  course  of  Jeremiah  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  bore  the  great 
famUy  name.  And  if  this  Jeremiah  was  a  person 
and  not  a  class,  lapse  of  time  is  fatal  to  his 
--r„..i    identification    with    the    previous    one 

R.  W.  Moss. 

JEREMIAH  THE  Prophet.— 

i.  The  Lite  of  the  Prophet. 
iL  The  Book  of  Jeremiah. 

(1)  Prophecies  tuider  Joaah ;  (2)  mtder  Jehoi^dm ;  (3) 
under  Zedekiah.    ' 
ui.  The  Hebrew  and  Greek  Texts. 

(1)  Relative  valae  of  the  two  texts.    (2)  Original  place 
of  chs.  46ff. 
iv.  Redaction  of  the  Book. 
V.  Literary  Style. 
.    vi.  Religious  Ideas, 

(l)Sin.   (e'iGod.    (3"iThe  Fiitiire.    (4)  Jeremiah's  Piety. 

i.  Life  of  the  Prophet. — Jeremiah  {?.^r?^% 
shorter  form  r-~-'  ■  whom  J '  casts,"  i.e.  possibly, 
as  Ges.  suggests,  '  appoints 'Dn  7®,  'lepepuai,  Jere- 
miad WO"  }x)rn  of  a  priestly  family  in  Anathoth, 
nov  ill  town,   an  hour  or  an  hour 

an..  ,E.   of  Jerusalem  (Is  10**),  and 

prophesie*!  iiuin  the  13th  year  of  Josiah  till  aix  : 
the  Captivity,  a  period  of  more  than  40  yea: - 
(B.C.  620-586K  Though  he  had  spoken  as  a 
prophet  for  five  years  when  Josiah  promulgated  ! 
the  Book  of  the  Law  and  introduced  his  Reform, 
Jeremiah  appears  to  have  had  no  hand  in  these  ] 
transactions  ;  but  from  the  death  of  Josiah  till 
his  own  death  in  Egypt  he  was  a  prominent  figure 
in  all  the  history  ot   that  tragic  period.     Almost 

■   ■  -   '^  had  to  expose  the  ir  ■-'-:;$,  the  self- 
1  founded  on  super:  is,  and  the 

1  confidence  in   the  _  of  Jl,who 

;      .      ;:   His  temple,  by  w'  ':isses  were 

i    .  away.    His  convictio;.  Iv  declared, 

that  the  Lord  had  determined  to  ctetroy  the  temple 

and  nation,  exposed  him  to  cmel  insults  from  the 


temple  priests  (2ij-,  cf.  37") ;  and  he  was  on  many 
occasions  in  danger  of  his  life,  from  his  townsmen 
of  Anathoth  (11^),  the  priests  and  prophets  of  the 
temple  (26*-*),  the  arbitrary  and  \'indictive  king 
Jehoiakim  (36'*-  *),  and  the  military  of  the  day  (3S*). 
The  stnfem  which  he  was  involved,  so  alien  to  his 
nature,  wearied  him  :  he  longed  for  a  lodge  in  the 
viildemess  (9*),  mourned  the  perpetual  conflicts  in 
which  his  life  was  passed  ( 15'*),  cursed  in  despair 
the  day  of  his  birth  (20^*),  and  vowed  to  have  done 
with  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  isolated  him 
from  all  that  was  human, — but  in  vain  :  His  word 
was  in  his  heart  like  a  fire  shut  up  in  his  bones, 
and  he  must  declare  it  (20*).  Yet  even  in  that 
degenerate  day  his  life  extorted  a  txitafn  homage : 
the  better  conscience  of  men  was  'on  his  side 
(26^***) ;   the   Ethiopian   slave    was    moved  with 

Eity  for  his  distress  (38") ;   king  Zedekiah  heard 
im  gladly,  and  did  what  he  could  to  mitigate 
his  sufferings  (37^38»»);  the  Chaldaeans  treated 
him    with    consideration    (40**-),    and    even    the 
wretched   exiles  insisted  on  dragging  him  with 
them  as  a  kind  of  fetish  to  Egypt  (43**'). 

Jeremiah  appears  to  have  been  <^led  to  the  pro- 
pheticpffice  young,  though  the  word  *  child '  ("sii  1®), 
which  he  employs  of  himself,  may  chiefly  express  his 
sense  of  insufficiency  for  the  task  set  before  him. 
There  Ts  no  reason  to  suppose  his  father  Hilkiah 
identical  with  the  chief  priest  of  that  name  who 
discovered  the  Book  of  the  Law  in  the  temple 
(2  K  22®).     His  father  may  rather  have  been  a 
descendant  of  Abiathar,  whom  Solomon  banished 
to  Anathoth  (1  K  2'-*) ;  and  if  so,  traditions  of  the 
days  of  David  and  the  early  monarchy,  and  the 
great  part  their  ancestor  then  played,  would  be 
cherished  in  the  family  and  give  it  a  sense  of 
dignity  even  in  its  decline,  and  they  would  be  the 
food  on  which  the  mind  of  the  child  Jeremiah  was 
nourished. V  The  familv  owned  land  in  Anathoth 
(32*),  and  though,  in  later  times  at  least,  living 
mainly  in  Jerusalem,  the  prophet  continued   to 
frequent  his  native  village  (11^**-  37^^-,  cf.   29^ 
where  he  is  contemptuously  called  '  the  Anatho- 
thite').      His    propheric    ministry    was -^»H»bably 
begun  here.     As  he  was  not  consulted  by  Josiah 
and  the  priests  regarding  the  newly-found .  Book 
of  the  Law  (2  K  22*^-),  he  may  have  been  little 
known  in  the  capital,  unless  indeed  we  suppose 
that  owing  .lence  of  his  denunciations 

the  author::  :red  to  seek  the  advice  of 

some  more   uiu  ici;ue   counsellors.       There  is  no 
grotmd  for  supposing  the  dialogue  1*"^"  coloured 
by  the  prophets  subsequent  experience.     Xo  man 
became  a  prophet  suddenly  ;   the  decisive  event,  ^ 
named  his  '  call,'  was  but  the  climax  of  many  prior  ^ 
movements  of  mind  leading  up  to  it.     .T- 
felt  himself  'pred^inated "  to  be  a  prop! 
The  idea  may  cover  much  belonging  to  tii'^  pa~;. 
the  godly  house  out  of  which  he  came  with  its     I 
traditions,  many  movements  in  his  own  mind  little . 
attended  to  at  the  time  but  remembered  now,  and     ' 
the  nation's  whole  history  of  which  he  was  the     ' 
It  is  no  denial  of  the  reality  of  the  divine 
eaking  to  him  when  we  look  at  the  dialogue     ' 
II-  a  conflict  in  his  own  mind,  in  which  thought  was     * 
invalidated  by  opposite  thought,  and  sii^|estion     i 
and   resolution   met    by  counter  suggestion    and 
irresolution.      The    conflict    already    reveals    the 
duality  in  his  consciousness  characteristic  of  his 
whole*  life.     God  and  man  ^^Testle  within  him  no 
less  than  they  do  rn  St.  Paul.     The  impulses  to 
stand  forth  as  a  prophet,  av\    '         '  '  v  the  signs  of 
the  times,  he  calls  God :  the  s  and  all  the 

considerations  that  support  -L.^...  ...^  -uuself     A'.n 

when  the  impulses  prove  the  stronger,  it  is  ;: 

of  God  and  a  defeat  of  himself — 'O  Lor 

didst   induce  me,   and  I  was  induced ;  thou  ait     , 

stronger  than  I '  (2>J").  \ 
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The  words,  *  See,  I  have  set  thee  over  the  nations,' 
indicate  a  change  of  view  from  that  of  the  earlier 
prophets,  though  Jeremiah  was  perhaps  not  con- 
scious of  the  change  (28''*^*).  Israel  is  no  more  to  be 
a  people  that  dwells  alone  (Nu  23^),  tlie  stream  of 
its  history  is  to  flow  into  and  colour  that  of  the 
history  of  the  nations.  If  prophecy  now  begins  to 
concern  itself  with  the  nations,  it  is  because  J" 
concerns  Himself  with  them.  The  consciousness  of 
one  God  has  created  the  consciousness  of  one  world 
and  one  mankind.  Jeremiah's  presentiments  at 
this  time  are  expressed  in  the  two  symbols  I'l-i* : 
First,  the  symbol  of  the  almond  tree,  meaning 
that  J"  is  '  wakeful '  in  regard  to  His  word  and 
purposes,  and  will  speedily  execute  them ;  and 
second,  the  seething  caldron  with  its  mouth  to- 
wards the  south,  indicating  that  the  North  is 
about  to  pour  its  desolating  forces  over  the  land. 
The  substance  of  his  prophetic  speeches  under 
Josiah  is  given  in  chs.  2-(5.  These  chs.  reflect 
chiefly  his  teaching  before  the  Reform,  but  contain 
allusions  to  the  people's  mind  later,  and  his  judg- 
ment on  it  (2^*  3^- "4"').  The  two  main  thoughts 
running  through  the  chs.  are,  first,  his  verdict  on 
the  people's  history  ;  it  has  been  one  long  course  of 
unfaithfulness  to  J"  (2^-4^) ;  and,  secondly,  his  un- 
changeable conviction  that  tlie  issue  of  such  a 
history  must  be  the  destruction  of  the  nation 
(46_g30j^  His  thoughts  run  greatly  on  the  same 
lines  with  those  of  Hosea.  Israel  was  true  to  J" 
in  the  wilderness, — and  with  a  sorrowful  remin- 
iscence J"  recalls  the  time,  '  I  remember  the 
kindness  of  thy  youth,  thy  bridal  love,  how  thou 
didst  follow  me  in  the  wilderness'  (2^), — but 
apostatized  and  became  unfaithful  on  entering 
Canaan  ;  and  this  unfaithfulness  has  continued 
and  become  aggravated.  Under  the  name  of 
'  whoredom '  Jeremiah  includes  not  only  the 
.ser\'ice  of  deities  nominally  different  from  J",  but 
the  debased  service  of  J"  at  the  liigh  places,  with 
images  and  other  Canaanite  usages.  Tliis  judg- 
ment of  Jeremiah  has  not  only  icleal  or  absolute 
truth,  to  the  effect  that  the  popular  Svorship  showed 
no  consciousness  of  the  true  being  of  J ",  it  has 
historical  truth  also  ;  for  no'doubt  the  Canaanites 
absorbed  into  Israel  carried  over  much  of  their 
religious  practice  as  well  as  their  places  of  Avorship 
into  the  nation.  Even  the  Arabs  were  conscious 
that  images  were  a  later  innovation  in  their  re- 
ligion. How  profound  Jeremiah's  conception  ^of 
the  true  religion  of  J"  was,  and  how  absolute'ne 
felt  the  contrast  between  it  and  the  popular  religion 
to  be,  appears  from  the  figure  in  which  he  describes 
the  one  and  tlie  other :  '  They  have  forsaken  the 
fountain  of  living  water,  to  hew  out  for  themselves 
broken  cisterns  that  can  hold  no  water.' 

The  circumstances  of  Jeremiah's  ministry  at  this 
time  are  not  told,  but  some  things  give  us  a  glimpse 
into  them.  Tlie  people  reclaim  against  his  judg- 
ment on  their  religion,  saying  that  it  is  not  true, 
and  that,  if  there  was  any  truth  in  it,  the  evil  had 
been  amended.  That  is,  they  claim  that  their 
service  is  in  their  intention  a  service  of  J",  '  How 
canst  thou  say,  I  have  not  gone  after  the  baals  ? ' 
(2^) ;  and  that  such  evils  as  the  '  high  places  '  had 
been  done  away-^^"  3'*'  *).  Their  claim  that  they 
meant  to  served"  was  no  doubt  just  ;  it  was  their 
conception  of  Hira  that  was  at  fault,  and  the  modes 
of  giving  tliis  conception  expression.  Ikit  both  the 
conception  and  the  modes  of  expressinjg  it  had  been 
inherited  by  them,  and  they  werejanable  to  see 
tKal  the  prophet's  cliarges  were  just.  As  to  the 
other  point,  Josiah's  removal  of  tlie  '  high  places' 
must  have  seemed  good  ttf  Jeremiah,  and  possibly 
he  hoped  something  from  the  Reform  at  first,  but 
even  in  Josiah's  days  he  had  ceased  to  cherish  any 
illusions  in  regard  to  it.  The  worship  was  altered, 
the  Being  worshipped  remained  the   same  ;   men 


had  changed  their  customs,  they  were  unchanged 
in  their  mind.  The  work  was  superficial,  a  casting 
of  seed  into  the  old  field  rank  with  thorns ;  they 
must  plough  deeper — '  Circumcise  the  foreskins  of 
your  lieart^(4"- '').  Jeremiah  is  not  mentioned  in 
connexion'vvith  Josiah's  reform,  nor  indeed  is  he 
once  named  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  but  some 
scholars  interpret  Jer  11*'^  as  meaning  that  he 
undertook  an  itinerant  mission  round  '  the  cities 
of  Judah '  to  recommend  acceptance  of  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy.  The  idea  is  most  improbable. 
The  prophet's  *  amen  '  (v.*)  expresses  acquiescence 
in  the  words  of  J",  '  Cursed  be  the  man  that  heareth 
not  the  words  of  this  covenant,'  not  obedience  to  a 
command  (vv.^-  ®  ;  cf.  28").  Jeremiah  may  have 
sought  to  impress  on  men  the  general  idea  of  Dt, 
that  of  the  covenant  between  J"  and  Israel,  for 
this  was  his  own  idea  in  another  form,  but  a 
formal  championship  of  Dt  would  have  been  very 
unlike  him.  The  expression  '  cities  of  Judah  and 
streets  of  Jerusalem '  is  not  to  be  pressed  to  imply 
a  circuit  of  the  cities  any  more  than  of  the  streets. 
When  Jeremiah  spoke  anywhere,  he  spoke  in  the 
cities  of  Judah  and  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  for 
his  words  went  out  to  all  the  land  (26^),  just  as 
when  he  spoke  in  Tahpanhes  he  addressed  the 
dwellers  in  Pathros,  or  Upper  Egypt  (44''  etc.). 
The  phrase  'cities  of  Judah  and  streets  of  Jer- 
usalem '  means  the  country  and  the  capital  (7^ 
11";  cf.  4*).  The  other  feeling  prominent  in  the 
prophet's  mind  at  this  time  is  the  imminent  de- 
struction of  the  .people  by  a  foe  from  the  north 
(4B_g3oj  This  '  foe '  might  be  a  creation  of  his 
moral  presentiment,  and  assigned  to  the  '  north ' 
as  the  cloudy  region  of  mystery  where  storms 
gather  and  descend  upon  the  world  of  men,  but 
such  descriptions  as  that  in  5'"''-  seem  to  imply  an 
actual  people  known  to  the  time.  It  is  usually 
thought  that  the  Scythians  are  meant.  The 
pathos  and  depth  of  these  chs.  (2-6)  are  not  sur- 
passed by  anything  in  Scripture.  Two  things  in 
them  may  be  referred  to — first,  the  prophet's  pro- 
found sense  of  the  national  sin,  and  his  presenti- 
ment of  the  desolations  which  moral  evil  must 
work  in  the  earth.  In  a  strange  passage  {^-'^'^■)  he 
fancies  himself  to  have  outlived  the  judgment, 
and  to  be  treading  on  the  ashes  of  the  extinct 
world.  He  is  the  last  man,  alone  amidst  the 
silence  of  death  :  '  I  beheld  the  earth,  and,  lo,  it 
was  waste  and  void ;  and  the  heavens,  and  they 
had  no  light.  I  beheld,  and,  lo,  there  was  no  man, 
and  all  the  birds  of  the  lieavens  were  fled.'  And 
second,  his  agitation  at  the  thought  of  the  doom 
hanging  over  his  people  :  '  My  bowels,  my  bowels  ! 
I  am  pained  at  my  heart ;  my  heart  is  aisquieted 
in  me  ;  I  cannot  hold  my  peace,  because  my  soul 
jiath  heard  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  alarm  of 
war'  (4*"''^').  Other  passages  reveal  his  couip^ssion 
for  the  people,  as  4*i  &~-^  10^^^: 

Thirteen  years  after  his  reform  Josiah  ventured 
to  oppose  li^echo  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  fell  at 
Megiddo.  His  servants  carried  his  body  in  a 
chariot  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  buried,  and 
the  people  of  the  land  raised  his  son  Jehoahaz  to 
tlie  throne.  Tlie  prince,  induced  or  compelled  to 
repair  to  Necho's  headquarters  at  Riblah,  was 
thrown  into  fetters,  and  after  a  reign  of  three 
months  carried  to  Egypt,  where  he  died.  Jeremiah 
makes  a  pathetic  reference  to  his  father  Josiah 
and  him :  '  Weep  ye  not  for  the  dead,  neither 
bemoan  Iiim  ;  but  weep  sore  for  him  that  goeth 
away  :  for  he  sli.all  return  no  more,  nor  see  his 
native  land'  (22'").  In  another  passage  he  con- 
trasts Josiah  with  Jehoiakim  (22'^"^-),  but  he 
makes  no  other  reference  to  the  pious  king ;  tlie 
statement  of  2  Ch  35-*  that  Jeremiah  '  lamentetl 
for  Josiah '  seems  founded  on  the  tradition  that  he 
was   the    author    of    Lamentations.      Jehoiakira, 
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whom  Necho  raised  to  the  throne,  was  the  ideal  of 
a  bad  ruler.  Frivolous  and  superficial  in  regard  to 
the  highest  things  of  life,  despotic  in  temper,  and 
brutal  in  the  measures  he  used  to  rid  himself  of 
those  who  crossed  his  humours  (Jer  26^**),  he 
l>ecame  the  detestation  of  all  serious-minded  men. 
Jeremiah  probably  reflects  the  common  sentiment 
regarding  him  when  he  says,  'They  shall  not 
lament  him,  saying.  Ah  my  brother!  Ah  lord! 
or.  Ah  his  glory !  He  shall  be  buried  with  the 
burial  of  an  ass,  dragged  and  cast  forth  beyond 
the  gates  of  Jeru-salem '  (22'*- 1*).  It  was  easy  to 
be  a  prophet  under  Josiah,  but  in  Jehoiakim 
Manasseh  had  come  to  life  again.  The  early 
years  of  this  reign  were  the  period  of  the  prophet's 
conflicts.  The  conflict  was  twofold :  external 
persecution,  from  the  priests  and^pfophetsTjecause 
of  his  threats  against  the  temple,  lor  to  blaspheme 
the  temple  was  to  blaspheme  Him  that  dwelt 
therein,  and  was  worthy  of  death  (chs.  7.  26i ;  from 
his  townsmen  of  Anathoth  (11'**-) ;  from  the  people 
(18'*) ;  and  from  Pashhur  the  overseer  of  the  temple, 
who  struck  Jeremiah  and  put  him  in  the  stocks 
(ch.  20).  But  these  external  trials  reflected  them- 
selves in  a  tumult  of  contending  emotions  in  his 
own  breast,  forming  one  of  the  strangest  episodes 
in  religious  history  (lli-12«  14-20). 

MeanwhUe  the  hand  of  'God  who  hideth  him- 
self was  o{>erating  in  the  north  in  unexpected 
events,  which  seemed  again  to  bring  the  prophet's 
early  anticipations  near.  These  anticipations  in- 
deed seemed  to  have  failed.  The  wind  from  the 
desert  which  was  to  wither  up  the  land,  whose  hot 
breath  he  had  already  felt  upon  his  face  (4"), 
appeared  to  have  been  arrested.  The  storm-cloud 
of  Scythian  invasion,  like  other  storms,  followed 
the  liiie  of  the  sea,  leaving  Jerusalem  unscathed, 
and  was  dissipated  on  the  borders  of  Egypt.  But 
in  607  Xineveh  fell,  and  Babylon  became  heir  of 
all  the  countries  washed  by  the  Mediterranean, 
the  realm  which  had  just  been  added  by  Necho  to 
his  dominions.  A  conflict  between  the  rivals  could 
not  long  be  deferred.  In  60J-4  the  two  armies 
met  near  Carchemish,  where  Nebuchadnezzar  in- 
flicted a  decisive  defeat  on  Necho,  and  Judah 
exchanged  the  yoke  of  Egypt  for  that  of  Babylon. 
XTarchemLsh  was  an  epoch  in  Jeremiah's  life.  It 
was  his  justification  in  the  eyes  of  others,  for  his 
foe  from  the  north  was  seen  to  be  no  spectre ;  per- 
haps it  made  him  feel  more  deeply  himself  than  ever 
he  had  felt  before  how  truly  his  prophetic  presenti- 
ments were  of  God.  God  had  set  His  seal  on  his 
past,  and  it  was  this  reinvigorated  assurance  that 
his  prophecies  were  the  word  of  God  that  made 
him  commit  them  to  writing  and  lay  them  before 
the  people,  as  is  told  in  ch.  36.  Carchemish  was 
to  Jeremiah  what  the  appeal  of  Ahaz  to  Tiglath- 
pUeser  was  to  Isaiah  :  like  a  flash  of  lightning  in 
the  darkness,  it  lighted  up  to  him  the  whole  line 
of  God's  purposes  on  to  the  end.  He  foresaw  his 
past  anticipations  passing  into  history.  The  con- 
viction seized  his  mind  that  it  was  the  will  of  J" 
that  all  nations  should  serve  the  king  of  Babylon  ; 
to  refuse  his  yoke,  whether  for  Israel  or  another 
people,  was  to  resist  the  decree  of  God.  But  the 
strangest  and  most  unaccotmtable  of  all  his  pre- 
sentiments or  certainties  was  his  reading  before- 
hand th'?  Une  of  God's  government  of  the  world 
'     .'  Lienerations  (ch.  25).  •  ..^ 

'  .  iakim  observed  his  oath  of  allegiance  to 
.  bu  ir  "Inezzar  for  three  years,  when  he  refused 
ni-  yearly  tribute,  an  act  equivalent  to  a  declara- 
tion of  independence.  By  and  bv  the  Babylonian 
armies  were  put  in  motion,  but,  W  the  time  they 
sat  before  Jerusalem,  Jehoiakim  had  been  removed 
by  death,  and  his  successor  Jehoiachin,  after  a 
reign  of  10"^  days,  was  compelled  to  surrender. 
He  was  carried  to  Babylon,  where  he  lay  in  prison 


seven  and  thirtv  years,  till  he  was  released  by  the 
son  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  K  25^"-)  His  fate 
awoke  the  liveliest  sorrow  in  his  people's  minds 
(Jer  28*),  and  the  prophet  had  to  crush  their  hopes 
of  his  return  Tn  the  most  peremptory  manner 
(222*r- 13'»).  Zedekiah,  who  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne,  was  a  prince  of  good  intentions,  but  weak 
and  irresolute.  He  frequently  consulted  Jeremiah, 
and  would  have  listened  to  his  counsels  had  not 
terror  of  the  stronger  wills  around  him  deterred 
him.  With  the  first  captivity  under  Jehoiachin 
and  the  accession  of  Zedekiah  the  period  of  Jere- 
miah's conflicts  was  over.  God  had  conquered  him, 
and  he  acquiesced  in  His"  wilL  He  no  niore 
intercedes  for  the  people,  but  bends  his  whole 
energies  to  induce  them  to  yield  to  the  decree  of 
God,  and  subject  themselves  to  the  king  ofBabylon. 
This  was  liis  attitude  both  before  the  siege  (chs. 
27-29)  and  during  it  {21i-'<'  37.  38).  This  attitude 
exposed  him  to  many  hardships — he  was  arrested, 
beaten,  and  flung  into  a  dungeon  and  left  to  die ; 
but  the  hardships  no  more,  as  in  the  days  of 
Jehoiakim,  reflect  themselves  in  a  conflict  in  his 
own  heart.  Like  one  whose  vital  energies  have 
exhatisted  themselves  in  a  struggle  with  sickness, 
he  lies  in  quietness,  calmly  awaiting  the  end.  He 
awaits  it  with  the  more  composure  that  he  sees 
beyond  the  end  (chs.  .3'>-33).  After  a  siege  of"  a 
year  and  a  half  the  city  fell,  and  the  Chaldaeans 
appointed  Gedaliah  as  their  viceroy  over  the  people 
whom  they  left  in  the  land.  Jeremiah  had  been 
formd  in  the  city  and  doomed  along  -with  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitants  to  deportation,  and  in  company 
of  a  band  of  exiles  had  been  carried  north  to 
Ramah.  The  part  he  had  played  in  the  siege, 
however,  became  known  to  the  Chaldaeans,  and 
orders  came  from  the  highest  quarters  to  show  him 
consideration,  and  allow  him  his  choice  to  go  to  Baby- 
lon or  remain  at  home.  He  chose  to  remain  in  the 
land,  and  repaired  to  Gedaliah  at  Mizpah.  ^Tien, 
after  a  ruleof  no  more  than  two  months,the  governor 
was  assassinated,  the  men  of  war,  ^vith  Johanan, 
son  of  Kareah,  at  their  head,  resolved  to  flee  to 
Egypt  to  escape  the  dreaded  vengeance  of  the 
Chaldaeans.  Jeremiah  earnestly  sought  to  dissuade 
them  from  their  purpose,  but  in  vain,  and  he  and 
Baruch  were  carried  down  with  them.  It  was  the 
last  and  the  bitterest  cup  he  had  to  drink.  Failtire 
was  written  over  his  lite.  He  had  preached  re- 
pentance to  his  people,  and  thev  would  not  repent. 
He  counselled  submission  to  ^abvlon,  and  they 
refused  to  submit.  He  besought  them  to  abide  in 
the  land,  and  become  the  seed  of  a  new  nation 
serving  the  Lord,  and  they  answered  by  dragging 
him  A*ith  them  to  Egypt.  Over  the  people  and 
their  history,  and  over  his  hopes,  the  inscription 
might  be  read,  'A  full  end.'  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  manner  of  his  death,  though  a  tradition 
says  that  he  died  at  the  hands  of  his  own  people. 

Like  many  of  the  world's  greatest  children, 
Jeremiah  was  little  esteemed  in  his  life,  but  when 
dead  his  spirit  breathed  out  upon  men,  and  they 
felt  its  beauty  and  greatness.  The  oppressed  people 
saw  for  ages  in  his  sufl'erings  a  type  of  itsell,  and 
drew  from  his  constancy  cotirage  to  endure  and  be 
true.  Imagery  from  the  scenes  of  his  life  and 
echoes  of  his  words  fill  many  of  the  psalms,  the 
authors  of  which  were  like  him  in  his  sorrows,  and 
strove  to  be  like  him  in  his  faith.  From  being  of 
no  account  as  a  prophet  he  came  to  be  considered 
the  greatest  of  them  all.  and  was  spoken  of  as 
'the'prophet'  (cf.  Mt  16",  Jn  l^  6'^  7*>) ;  audit 
was  told  of  him  how  in  after-days  he  appeared  in 
visions  to  those  contending  for  the  faith  like  an 
angel  from    heaven    strengthening   them  (2  Mac 

The  Book  of  jERoriAH. — In  eh.  36  it  is 
ed  that  in  the  4th  year  of  Jehoiakim  (605-4), 
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no  doubt  after  the  battle  of  Carcheinisli  in  which 
Egypt  was  defeated  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Jeremiah 
was  commanded  to  write  all  the  words  which  J" 
had  spoken  to  him  against  Israel  and  Judah  and 
all  the  nations  from  the  13th  year  of  Josiali  till 
that  time.  He  dictated  his  prophecies  to  Baruch, 
who  read  the  roll  next  year  in  the  temnle  in  the 
hearing  of  the  people  assembled  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  at  a  fast.  This  roll  was  brought  to 
Jehoiakini,  who  cut  it  in  pieces  and  threw  it  into 
the  grate.  Jeremiah  dictated  the  contents  of  the 
roll  anew  to  Baruch,  and  added  many  like  Avords 
(or,  'as  many  words  more').  The  added  words 
might  consist  in  some  measure  of  new  oracles,  but 
in  the  main  would  be  a  fuller  recapitulation  of 
former  prophecies.  Now  (1)  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  this  second  roll  forms  the  earlier  part 
of  our  present  book,  though  how  far  into  the 
book  it  extends  is  difficult  to  say.  It  was,  how- 
ever, only  one  of  the  elements  out  of  which  the 
E resent  book  was  compiled,  and  it  is  not  certain 
ow  far  the  compiler  or  redactor  of  the  book 
maintained  the  original  order  of  the  roll.  Some 
passages  may  have  been  transferred  in  order  to 
unite  them  with  later  passages  of  a  similar  nature, 
e.g.  22»»-i^- !="''•  with  22-*'^-.  Some  parts  of  ch.  25 
certainly  belonged  to  the  first  roll  (25''-  ^^  with  36-^) 
and  also  to  the  second  ;  the  passage,  however,  was 
removed  from  its  original  place  (possibly  to  form 
an  introduction  to  a  series  of  prophecies  against 
the  nations),  and  is  now  redactional  and  greatly 
glossed.  (2)  Baruch's  statement,  that  he  wrote 
from  the  prophet's  mouth,  need  not  absolutely 
exclude  the  use  of  some  written  notes  by  Jeremiah, 
though  the  command  to  'write'  his  prophecies 
seems  to  imply  that  nothing  had  hitherto  been 
IKiblished.  Being  dictated  mainly  from  memory, 
prophecies  extending  over  thi'ee  and  twenty  years 
cannot  have  been  reproduced  exactly  as  they  were 
spoken.     It  was  the  purpose  of  the  prophet  to 

E reserve  and  lay  before  the  people  a  compend  of 
is  ideas  and  teaching,  his  judgment  upon  the  past 
history  of  the  people  and  on  their  present  condition, 
and  his  convictions  regarding  the  inevitable  issues 
in  the  future,  without  much  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  ideas  had  been  originally 
expressed.  Hence  these  early  chapters  are  frag- 
mentary and  without  connexion  ;  passages  in  the 
same  chapter  may  belong  to  difierent  situations. 
The  headings  and  dates  are  editorial,  or  at  least 
secondary,  and  were  not  contained  in  Baruch's 
roll.  This  is  evident  from  the  indefiniteness  of 
.some  of  them,  e.g.  3'^  'in  the  days  of  Josiah,'  and 
from  the  similarity  of  those  in  tlie  earlier  to  those 
in  the  later  part  of  the  book  (cf.  the  identical 
forms,  71  341  351  401  44^  and  14i  with  46^  47'  49»^). 
Being  dictated  more  than  20  years  after  they  were 
spoken,  the  earliest  passages  may  to  some  extent  be 
coloured  by  later  reflection.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  it  was  the  prophet's  purpose  to  give  a  compend 
of  the  princiides  of  his  teaching,  the  fact  that  some 
sententious  passages  stand  isolated,  e.g.  9-*-  ^  IC"^- 
I'jstr.  i7i2ff.^  jj.  j^jQ  evidence  that  they  are  not  original. 
(3)  The  parts  of  the  book  belonging  to  a  date  sub- 
sequent to  the  5th  year  of  Jehoiakim  are  very 
confused,  and  the  order  in  which  they  stand  is  in 
many  cases  inexplicable.  There  ai'e  i)assages,  e.g. 
chs.  24.  27,  which  seem  to  come  from  the  prophet's 
own  hand,  but  most  of  his  sayings  after  this  time 
are  enclosed  in  historical  settings.  These  historical 
elements  are  not  from  the  prophet's  own  hand, 
though  from  whose  hand  they  come  is  uncertain. 
Naturally,  there  is  no  absolute  guarantee  that  the 
prophet's  words  enclosed  in  the  historical  frames 
are  exact  reproductions  of  the  language  used  by 
him.  Of  course  Jeremiah  may  have  preserved 
jottings,  or  some  contemporary,  such  as  Barucli, 
may  have  done  so,  and  these  may  have  been  at  the 


comi)iler"s  disposal ;  or,  in  some  cases  the  prophet's 
words  may  already  have  been  set  in  the  historical 
frame  when  they  came  into  the  compiler's  hand ; 
and  in  other  instances,  as  it  was  obviously  his 
intention  to  give  as  complete  a  biography  of 
Jeremiah  as  pos.sible,  he  may  have  relied  on  those 
who  were  contemporaries  of  the  prophet  and 
preserved  in  their  memories  both  the  scenes  and 
the  words  spoken  by  him.  There  would  l>e  a 
number  of  such  persons  alive  in  the  second  half  of 
the  exile.  At  all  events  the  histories  are  well 
informed  and  trustworthy,  though  some  obscurities 
may  suggest  that  they  were  not  written  till  some 
time  after  the  events  which  tliey  describe  (20*  with 
26^''),  and  that  they  are  not  all  from  the  same  hand 
(39i'*"^-  with  40"'-)-  In  some  cases  where  the  narra- 
tive begins  by  speaking  of  'Jeremiah  the  prophet,' 
and  then  introduces  him  speaking  directly,  there 
may  be  room  for  supposing  that  the  narrator 
dramatizes  the  information  at  his  command.  The 
passage  4'2'"''^-,  both  on  account  of  its  rather  debased 
style  and  its  other  peculiarities,  is  probably  a  free 
construction  from  the  hand  of  the  historian ;  and  in 
some  other  passages  the  accumulation  of  phrases 
characteristic  of  the  prophet  is  in  excess  of  what 
would  be  natural  from  himself,  and  suggests  the 
work  of  a  compiler  very  familiar  with  his  peculiari- 
ties. Though  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  or  by 
whom  the  histories  were  composed,  or  do  more  than 
hazard  very  precarious  conjectures  in  explanation  of 
the  place  occupied  by  some  of  them  in  the  book  (e.g. 
26.  36.  35),  it  is  generally  clear  to  what  situations  in 
the  prophet's  life  they  refer  and  what  oracles  they 
illustrate,  and  thus  when  they  are  disposed  in 
their  proper  places  the  book  may  be  read  with  a 
certain  consecutiveness. 

1.  r/ie  reidn  of  Josiah. — To  Josiah's  reign  belonjj  chs.  1-6, 
mainly  to  the  time  before  his  Reform.  The  date  J2  belongs  to 
ch.  1 ;  13  is  a  later  insertion,  meant  probably  to  apply  to  the 
whole  book  (2  K  253).  Chs.  2-C  are  a  compend  of  many  oracles, 
but  may  be  considered  as  two  discourses,  2^-4*  and  4-5-(po,  the 
first  giving  the  prophet's  verdict  on  the  people's  history  from 
the  beginning,  and  the  second  announcing  the  inevitable  issue 
of  such  a  history.  SBf-,  where  Judah  is  contrasted  with  Israel, 
is  rightly  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Josiah,  for  the  idea  that  such 
a  contrast  could  be  of  the  date  of  chs.  30.  31  (Kw.,  Kuen.)  is 
altogether  improbable.  31^1**  appear  to  be  later  than  36-13 ; 
certainly  w.^t-IS  are  so,  for  v. is  implies  the  exile  of  Judah. 
But  the  reference  to  Zion  while  Judah  was  still  there  (v.i*)  is 
unnatural,  and  mention  of  the  'ark'  when  Israel  is  spoken  to  is 
without  meaning,  and  suggests  that  ark  and  tenii)le  were  no 
more.  The  question  whether  3i9a"  be  the  secution  of  31-5  or  of 
36-ia  is  difficult.  Formally,  either  connexion  is  suitable.  31-* 
seems  the  continuation  of  ch.  2  and  refers  to  '  Israel '  as  a  whole, 
though  Judah  may  be  alluded  to  in  v.'*''- ;  but  Judah  does  not 
seem  spoken  of  under  the  name  '  Israel,'  except  when  the 
general  idea  of  the  whole  family  is  in  the  prophet's  mind.  If 
3i9fl'.  follow  31-5,  the  passage  continues  as  in  ch.  2  to  refer  to  the 
whole  family  of  Israel.  Some  things  are  in  favour  of  this,  e.g. 
the  gracious  design  of  God,  v.i9,  most  naturally  refers  to  the 
whole  family  ;  the  designation  'the  lovely  land'  more  probablv 
describes  Canaan  as  a  whole  than  either  h.-ilf  of  it ;  and  4i-  -,  if 
original,  recall  the  promises  made  to  Israel  in  its  unity.  On  the 
other  hand, '  children  of  Israel '  (v.2i)  rather  suggests  Israel  of  the 
north,  and  43-^,  which  have  no  connexion  with  4''''-,  might  be 
the  natural  conclusion  to  31-*.  At  all  events  Siy^"-  are  not 
spoken  of  Judali  alone,  but  refer  either  to  Israel  as  a  whole  or 
to  Israel  of  the  north,  continuing  3*>-i3.  The  words  •  her  sister,' 
vv.7.8. 10,  are  wanting  in  LXX,  cf.  Ezk  23".  1719-2'  on  the 
Sabbath,  which  might  be  after  the  Reform,  are  usually  con- 
sidered a  later  insertion. 

2.  The  reign  of  Jehoiakim.— (I.)  In  ch.  7  Jeremiah  threatens 
the  temple  with  the  fate  of  Shiloh.  The  historical  commentary 
ch.  20,  itself  of  later  date,  refers  the  discourse  to  the  beginninj; 
of  Jehoiakim's  reign.  Indeed  it  niight  naturally  be  placed  imniedi- 
ately  after  the  death  of  Josiah.  'The  j>eople's  trust  in  the  temple, 
which  occasioned  Jeremiah's  threat,  implies  a  feeling  of  danger, 
but  t'ne  danger  was  over  when  Jehoiakim  was  raised  by  Necho 
to  the  throne.  Neither  is  there  any  allusion  to  the  king  in  ch. 
2(i,  it  is  the  priests  who  arraign  Jeremiah.  The  story  of  l>iah 
(2(5»)tr.)  is  an  addition  to  illustrate  the  danger  of  Jeremiah  ;  the 
incident  itself  may  have  been  later,  tho\igli  early  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoiakim,  for  only  when  Kgrat  and  Israel  were  friendly 
would  extradition  of  the  prophet  nave  been  granted  (2.)  The 
brief  oracle  on  Jehoahaz  (Shallum)  and  Josiah,  22iu-i2,  is  of  the 
same  periofl.  (3.)  7'^S^  is  an  oracle  against  Tophet.  Ch.  19 
probablv  supplies  the  historical  situation.  The  incident*, 
though  before  the  4th  year  of  Jehoiakim,  arc  later  than  71-**. 
(4.)  Chs.  7-10  as  a  whole  (apart  from  10ii«)appe»ir  to  belong  to 
the  same  period,  though  there  is  much  that  is  obsfire  in  them. 
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The  presentiment  of  »  foe  from  the  north  (S^*  lOi?-^  the 
vision  of  an  invasion  and  aege  (S^""-),  the  agitation  ot  the 
prophet  at  the  proqpect  of  the  approaciung  calamity  (9^^'-),  and 
his  call  to  the  mooniing  women  to  prepare  a  Iam«itaoon  (S^^v^X 
are  strange  in  the  eariy  yeara  ot  JdMiakim,  and  recall  the 
sitaation  in  chs.  5.  &  Hienoe  80106  scholars  hare  assigned 
chs.  7-10  to  Joaiah's  rdgn ;  hat  parts,  «.g.  7^^,  are  certainly 
later.  The  whole  at  any  rate  mppemn  earlier  than  the  4th  year  of 
Jehoiakin),  for  after  this  Jerenuah  always  names  '  the  king  of 
Babylon.'  (5.)  UMS^  also  appear  to  be  of  this  period.  IV*  are 
very  obecore.  Vt.^17,  charging  Jodah  with  '  conqiiracy,'  that  is, 
defection  from  the  Covenant,  oelong  to  the  time  of  Jehoiakim, 
and  the  commands  in  w.^  are  referred  by  Gieaebrecht  to  the 
same  period,  though  they  hare  usually  been  thmight  to  refer  to 
Dt  and  Josiah's  Reform.  The  plot  of  the  peopie  of  Anathoth 
against  Jeremiah's  life  (11>^1^)  would  hardly  be  occasioned  by 
his  action  in  connexion  with  Josiah's  Reform,  but  be  owing  to 
hk  charge  ot  'consinracy'  at  a  later  time.  His  comphunts 
121-6  also  suggest  this  period  of  his  history.  (6.)  Chs.  18-3a 
Ch.  13  appears  now  connected  with  the  historical  passage  191- 
20^.  Ch.  13  teaches  that  Clod's  dealing  with  men  is  moral,  that 
He  treats  them  as  their  moral  condact  permits  Him  to  do  ;  it 
is  only  a  secondary  inferei>ce  from  this  that  proj^ecy  is  con- 
ditional, threats  and  promLaes  being  alike  revocable  according 
to  men's  actions.  If  ch.  19  gave  the  situation  of  7^^-69,  ch.  18 
ought  belong-  to  about  the  same  time.  On  aocoont  ot  the 
sp^ch  in  Tophet,  repeated  in  the  temple  (19i'**t)^  Paalihar  pat 
Jeremiah  for  a  night  in  the  stocks.  If  Jeremiah's  inability  to 
go  to  the  temple  (3t$^  were  dne  to  Pashhnr's  action,  the  incidents 
and  oracles  lSi-2018  would  belong  to  the  eve  of  the  4th  year  of 
Jehoiakim,  thoogfa  the  narrative  was  not  written  till  later.  In 
20*<E,  however,  Pashhur  is  threatened  with  deportation  to  Baby- 
km,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  assume  (EueiL)  that  the  later 
narrator  had  reported  Jereiniah's  words  somewhat  generally. 
(7.)  There  is  little  in  chs.  14-15,  referring  to  a  drought,  or  m 
161-171*  to  suggest  a  date,  whether  before  or  after  the  4th  year 
of  Jehoiakim.'  Such  passages  as  15^0  might  suggest  that  the 
prt^bet  was  free  to  go  about  among  the  people,  before  he  had 
to  go  into  hiding  for  fear  of  arrest  (363S),  ^fid  161'^  might  aeexa 
to  reflect  an  early  rather  than  a  late  ditto  in  his  life.  The  idea 
that  I'll  refers  to  Jehoiakim,  and  17^i»  to  his  premeditated 
revolt  (Kuen-X  seems  far-fetched.  (ISU-i*  ^n>ear  to  refer  to 
the  people,  and  are  misplaced;  16i-»-i5  though  in  LXX  is  an 
obvious  insertion).  (8.)  According  to  ch.  36,  Baruch  wrote  a 
second  roll  in  the  5th  year  of  Jehoiakim  containing  additions. 
This  roll  would  thus  include  chs.  1-6,  7-10  (except  10^-16),  lli- 
12«,  probably  14-15,  161-1718  (22io«?  22i3ff.?),  the  genuine 
portions  of  25,  and  probably  45,  the  short  promise  to  Baruch. 
Whether  IS  and  20^*^  also  stood  in  the  roll  may  be  uncertain,  as 
the  passages  are  now  enclosed  in  a  historical  setting  of  a  later 
date.  (9.)  To  a  later  time  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  belong 
12^-1",  which  appear  to  reflect  the  situation  after  his  revolt 
(2  E  24i<f').  Ch.  35  also  narrates  an  incident  iu  connexion  with 
the  Recbabices  probably-  of  the  same  time.  (10.)  Ch.  13,  describ- 
ing a  symbolical  action  with  Jeremiah's  girdle,  is  usually  assigned 
to  the  short  reign  of  Jehoiachin,  on  account  of  the  allusion  to 
him  and  his  mother  in  v.W-.  "There  is  nothing  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  chapter  to  surest  this  situation ;  but  if  Perath 
(v.*)  be  the  Euphrates,  the  date  would  in  any  case  be  later  than 
the  4th  year  ol  Jehoiakim  and  Carchemish.  ' 

3.  Reiyn  of  Zedekiah  (597-566).— (1.)  To  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Zedekiah  belongs  ch.  24,  the  vision  of  the  two  badcets 
of  figs,  the  good  representing  the  exiles  of  597,  the  bad  the 
people  left  at  home.  (2.)  Chs.  21-23  contain  a  collection  of 
fragments  belonging  to  verj-  different  dates  on  the  leading 
classes  in  Judah,  the  kings  21U-233,  and  the  prophets  23!^ 
Whether  some  of  these  fragments  stood  in  the  original  roU 
may  be  uncertain ;  the  present  collection  cannot  have  been 
made  before  the  time  of  Zedekiah  (22^«^X  probably  not  before 
the  Exile  (233t).  (3.)  To  the  4th  year  of  Zedekiah  (281)  belong 
chs.  27-29  (271  ig  a  mistaken  gloss,  wanting  in  LXX),  containing 
the  prophet's  opposition  to  the  projected  confederacy  apunst 
Babylon  (27),  his  conflict  with  Hananiah  over  the  duration  of 
the  Exile  (2S),  and  his  letter  to  the  exiles  (29X  These  three 
chapters  have  certain  peculiarities  in  common :  (1)  The  LXX 
text  is  shorter,  particularly  in  27  ;  (2)  certain  differences  of 
spelling  appear,  e.g.  Yirmeyah  for  Tirmeyahu,  and  so  in 
similar  names,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  (for -rezzar).  The  peculiari- 
ties (2)  are  lost  in  Gr. ;  in  LXX  the  name  Xebuch.  occurs  tmly 
once  (27^  In  explanation  of  these  peculiarities  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  chs.  27-29  may  have  circulated  separately  and  been 
glossed ;  but  as  LXX  shows  that  the  glosses  were  introduced 
after  the  redaction  of  the  book,  it  must  also  be  suppo^id  that  at 
a  late  date  the  genuine  test  was  collated  with  one  of  these 
glossed  rolls  of  27-29,  and  supplemented  from  it, — an  intricate 
hypothesis.  The  rest  of  the  book  (except  46-51)  belongs  to  the 
time  of  the  siege  and  later.  (4.)  211-1'  the  prophet's  reply  to  the 
message  of  Zedekiah  at  the  bieginning  of  the  sie^e.  The'passage 
has  b^n  united  to  2111'''-,  the  common  subject  being  the  kings 
of  Judah.  (5.)  Ch.  37,  containing  Jeremiah's  reply  to  another 
message  from  Zedekiah,  is  later,  belonging  to  the  time  when  the 
siege  was  raised  by  the  appearance  of  the  Egj-ptians.  Ch.  34, 
relating  to  the  maniunission  of  bondservants  and  their  reduction 
to  slavery  again,  is  of  the  same  date.  When  the  siege  was  raised 
Jeremiah  attempted  to  go  to  Anathoth,  but  was  arrested  and  flung 
into  a  dungeon  (3715*'-).  Zedekiah  released  him,  and  placed 
him  in  the  court  of  the  guard,  where  he  remained  tiU  the  city 
fell  (3*"*).  In  this  place  it  appears  he  could  speak  to  the  people 
(3Siff.),  and  persons  from  the  outside  had  access  to  him  (ch.  32). 
On  account  of  his  disheartening  speeches  to  the  pecple  and 
soldiery,  the  officers  had  him  let  down  into  a  cistern,  fran 


which  he  was  liberated  by  Ebed-melecfa  (ch.  38X  who  receives 
the  promise  39is<^.  To  the  time  after  his  rescoe  by  Ebed-melecfa 
bekMigs  his  interview  with  Zedekiah  SSH^*"*  ;  bat  whether  the 
incident  of  the  purchase  of  the  field  at  Anathoth  (du  32}  took 
plaoe  before  or  after  his  rescoe  is  uncertain.  To  the  time  of  his 
detentiMi  in  the  ooort  of  the  guard  betoogs  di.  33,  somewhat 
later  than  32  (' the  seccmd  time '3S1X  and  piobably  dis.  30.31,  re- 
ferring to  the  Restoration  of  Judah  ana  Isiad.  3314-W  are  not 
yet  in  LXX,  and  ondoabtedly  the  chi4>ters  are  otherwise 
greatly  gloased,  though  mudt  in  ch.  31  is  otinnaL  Possibly 
the  chs.  30-33  formed  a  separate  ocrilection  (31^  and  the  sub- 
ject was  one  that  invited  expansion.  Usually  Jeremiah  employs 
the  terms '  Israel,' '  Ephraim '  (twice  houae  ofJaeob  2*  ffl") ;  it  is 
OBij  in  these  <±apteis  that  the  simple  name  'Jacob'  00am 
(SQlf.io.i8  3i7.u  ssat),  lor  1016  (SlU)  is  not  original,  and  1Q»  is 
doubtfuL  The  phnse  'my  servant  Jacob'  aoiO-U  (=:4gz;.i^ 
and  modi  else  reflects  the  language  and  ideas  of  Is  40if.  (8.) 
3898b  (BY)  39:.  14-44  narrate  the  events  subsequent  to  the  fall 
ot  the  city,  and  the  history  of  Jeremiah  m.  Egypt  (^S^*  seon 
out  of  place,  and  w.4-is  are  wanting  in  LXX). 

(7.)  Chs.  46-51,  propbecMS  against  the  nations.  There  are  three 
questions  connected  with  these  prophecies  :  (1)  their  genuineness 
in  whcde  (Driver,  and  in  the  main  Kuen.X  or  inpart(6ies..  Com.), 
or  not  at  all  (Stade,  Wellh.,  Smend,  Schwally) ;  (2)  the  time  in 
tiie  prt^het's  life  to  which  they  belong  if  genuine  or  partially  so ; 
and  (3)  their  original  position  in  the  book.  (1)  Chs.  50.  51 
(apart  fran  SI^BK)  are  almost  univo'sally  recognized  to  be  of  a 
later  date  than  Jeremiah,  and  by  another  writer.  With  r^ard 
to  46-49  it  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  their  genuineness,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  (a)  that  Jeremiah  was  oonscioas  of  being  a 
prophet  to  the  nations  (!*•  w  IS*  ST^ff) ;  and  (6)  that  he  is  com- 
manded to  write  his  prophecies  'against  all  the  nations '(36^ 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  sach  language  as  SC?  imi^ies  the 
existence  of  prophecies  formally  devoted  to  particular  nations : 
it  might  be  satisfied  by  such  passages  as  1-6  9^- 1314-17,  and 
particnlariy  by  2S9k,  and  the  enumeiatimi  (so  far  as  original)  of 
nations  in  25i»'V.  Jeraniah's  own  statement  regarding  fanner 
{wop^ets,  that  they  prophesied  against  many  countries  and 
agunst  great  kingdoms  (28^),  forbids  us  to  press  the  words  of 
^.  If  a  genuine  nucleus  existed  in  46-49  this  would  ex{^in 
the  later  amiriification,  and  how  though  amplified  the  prophecies 
continoed  to  be  ascribed  to  Jeremiah.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
figure  of  giving  the  nations  to  drink  of  the  fury  of  J ',  and  the 
enumeration  (rf  peoples  in  251SK,  might  have  suggested  to  sMne 
writer  or  writers  the  composition  of  the  prophecies  to  give 
body  to  the  idea  of  Jeremiah  (cL  the  rel^jon  of  51SBC  to  chs. 
50.  51).  Such  lengthy  (»acles  against  peoples  which,  with  the 
exception  of  Egypt,  bad  no  significance  to  Jeremiah  or  to  the 
time,  are  little  probaUe  from  him.  Ch.  461-1^  is  later  than 
Carchemish,  but  such  an  exercise  <hi  a  past  event  is  scarcely  to 
be  expected  from  Jeremiah.  4613-^  might  be  a  pit^ecy  by 
Jeremiah  in  Egypt,  though,  <rf course,  also  it  mig^t  be  an  expan- 
sion by  another  writer  of  some  of  his  incidental  threats  against 
that  country  (431^-) ;  v.^Sb  reminds  of  Ezk,  and  \-v.^-3j  are  a 
repetition  of  3010- u.  It  is  wholly  improbable  that  Jeremiah 
should  have  excerpted  Is  15. 16,  as  has  been  done  in  the  pto- 
phecj  on  Moab  (4^^^,  and  equally  incredible  that  he  should 
have  copied  Obadiah,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  prophecy  which 
is  the  basis  ot  Obadiah,  as  has  been  done  in  the  prophecy  cm 
Edom  (4y"*^).  If  Is  15.  16  were  brought  down  in  Uieir  present 
form  to  the  post-exilic  time  (DuhmX  the  problem  in  regard  to 
them  would  perhaps  be  the  same  as  that  in  regard  to  Obodi^  ; 
but  such  a  date  has  not  been  established.  Ami  it  may  be  said 
in  general  that  the  current  impressi<Mi  that  Jeremiah  is 
accustomed  to  cite  or  use  his  predecessors  has  littie  evidence 
in  its  favour.  A  nucleus  of  genuine  elements  in  46-49  is 
probably  the  most  that  can  be  assumed ;  whether  the  expansioDS 
be  due  to  one  hand  or  several  may  be  difficult  to  say.  Some 
peculiarities  are  common  to  the  chs.,  e.g.  ~^jy  intrans.  or  witii 
obj.  unexpressed,46^  ^  (parallel  to  sn\  4  <3, 4S»  (obj.  expressed), 
49M(paraUel  to  OUX  cf.  49B,  but  see  particnlariy  Xah  29 ;  the 
phrase  njrn  271 4616  50i«  cf.  2538  (so  read).  Theparpoeeof  tiie 
words,  '  Here  endeth  the  judgment  of  Moab '  4S<7  is  ofascnre,  cL 
51^  (both  passages  are  wanting  in  LXX).  It  is  curious  that  aU 
the  promises  to  the  nations  of  restitution  (46^  48''  49^^ are 
wanting  in  LXX.  (2)  The  date  of  the  foreign  prophecies,  if 
genuine,  would  be  after  Carcbemidi;  whether  any  parts  of 
them  stood  in  Baruch's  roll  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  i»o- 
phecy  on  Elam  is  assigned  to  the  b^inning  of  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah  (49^^  (3)  On  the  original  place  of  chs.  46-49  in  the 
book  see  next  section  (iii).  (Sl)  Finally,  ch.  53  is  a  historical 
extract,  identical  with  2  K  24i*-2530,  with  the  omission  of  3  K 
2523^26.    Ch .  .523M0  are  not  yet  in  LXX.  f 

iii.  Hebrew  axd  Greek  Texts. — The  differ- 
ences between  the  Heb.  and  Gr.  texts  are  greater 
in  the  Book  of  Jer  than  they  are  in  any  other 
book,  even  Job.  (1)  The  Gr.  text  is  much  shorter 
than  the  Heb. — according  to   the  calculation  of 

*  Unless  the  reference  to  the  'house  of  Jonathan  '(38*)mi^t 
imply  that  the  interview  took  |dace  after  his  first  deliverance 
from'  the  dungeon  (3718-21). 

t  On  chs.  50.  51  cf .  Budde,  Jahrb.  f.  deuUehe  Theol.  1878 ; 
Driver,  LOT^  p.  266ff. ;  Kuen.,  Oitderzoel^,  i  57  ;  Gies.,  Htmd- 
kom.  246  ff. ;  Xiigelsbach,  Der  Proph.  Jer.  u.  Babylon,  1850. 
On  chs.  35.  46-49,  SchwaUy,  ZAW,  18SS ;  Smend,  JU^^imige*. 
p.  338  ff. ;  Bleeker,  Jeremiah't  Profetieen  Uqen  de  VoOeertn., 
Groningen,  1894. 
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Graf  by  about  2700  words,  or  one-eighth  of  tlie 
book.  (2)  In  Heb.  tlio  prophecies  against  the 
nations  stand  at  the  end  of  the  book  (clis.  46-51), 
in  the  Gr.  they  are  inserted  between  25'^  and  25'* 
(v."  being  wanting),  and  they  are  given  in  a 
different  order  from  the  Hebrew.  Much  in  (1)  was 
due  to  the  Heb.  MS  on  which  the  translator 
worked,  which  differed  materially  from  our  present 
Massoretic  text.  The  difference  (2)  must  be  spoken 
of  with  less  certainty :  the  place  given  to  the 
prophecies  against  the  nations  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  translator's  interpretation  of 
25'^  and  the  order  in  which  they  stand  may  reflect 
something  of  the  political  situation  of  the  time. 
But  (3)  a  multitude  of  differences  have  arisen 
through  the  defective  work  of  the  translator  him- 
self, who  was  anything  but  equal  to  his  task. 
The  differences  between  the  two  texts  were 
formerly  explained  by  the  hypothesis  of  two 
recensions — a  shorter  one,  probably  from  the  hand 
of  Jeremiah  himself,  which  circulated  in  Egypt ; 
and  a  longer  one,  the  Avork  of  Baruch  or  others, 
which  became  the  basis  of  the  MT.  But  the 
general  identity  of  the  two  texts,  and  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  latest  elements  of  the  book  are  found 
in  LXX,  show  that  such  a  hypothesis  is  both 
unnecessary  and  false.  Both  texts  reflect  the 
same  archetype ;  but  this  archetype  underwent  a 
gradual  process  of  expansion,  and  the  process  is 
reflected  at  an  earlier  stage  (not  necessarily  an 
earlier  date)  in  the  MS  or  MSS  at  the  basis  of 
LXX,  and  at  a  more  advanced  stage  in  those  at  the 
basis  of  the  MT. 

(1)  Comparative  value  of  the  texts. — In  estimating 
the  relative  value  of  the  Heb.  and  Gr.  texts,  one 
must  compare  them,  first,  in  those  parts  of  the 
book  present  in  both  texts  ;  secondly,  in  regard  to 
those  parts  present  in  Heb.  but  wanting  in  Gr.  ; 
comparison  in  regard  to  a  third  class  of  passages, 
those  present  in  Gr.  but  wanting  in  Heb.,  though 
it  might  be  interesting,  is  of  less  importance. 
That  is,  the  comparative  estimate  must  be  in  re- 
gard both  to  quality  and  quantity.  Speaking 
generally,  the  MT  is  qualitatively  greatly  superior 
to  the  Gr.  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  quantitatively 
the  Gr.  is  nearer  the  original  text.  This  judgment 
is  general,  admitting  many  exceptions, — that  is, 
cases  where  the  quality  of  the  Gr.  text  is  better, 
and  its  readings  more  original  than  the  Heb.,  e.g. 
220  428  1116  167  2333  419  4623^  ^nd  many  more;  and 
also  cases  where,  in  regard  to  quantity,  Heb.  is  to 
be  preferred,  the  omissions  in  LXX  being  due  to 
faults  in  the  translator's  MS,  to  his  own  oversight, 
or  to  his  tendency  to  scamp  and  abridge.  Every 
individual  case  of  difference  must  be  examined 
before  a  judgment  can  be  pronounced.  In  regard  to 
such  large  passages  as  33'^"^^  39''"'',  and  even  many 
minor  ones,  e.g.  in  chs.  25.  27-29,  judgment  will 
readily  be  given  in  favour  of  LXX,  in  which  they 
are  wanting ;  but  there  is  a  multitude  of  other 
cases  in  which  a  decision  is  diflicult.  Of  the  four 
synonyms  for  '  destroy  '  1'",  LXX  has  only  three  ; 
and  again  in  18^,  where  three  of  the  synonyms 
occur,  LXX  has  only  two.  The  exclamation, 
'  temple  of  the  Lord '  1*,  stands  in  Heb.  thrice,  in 
LXX  twice  ;  so  '  O  earth '  22-",  only  twice  in  LXX. 
The  words  '  of  hosts '  in  the  divine  name  are  said 
to  be  wanting  56  times  (2'* 6* etc.),  the  parenthetical 
'  saith  the  Lord  '  64  times,  and  in  '  Jeremiah  the 
prophet '  the  title  prophet  is  usually  absent.  Now, 
when  it  is  considered  that  LXX  shows  an  un- 
doubted tendency  to  abridgment,  while  the  ideal 
of  later  Heb.  style  was  fulness  and  roundness  of 
phraseology,  the  two  considerations  puzzle  the 
judgment  and  hold  it  in  suspense.  The  title  tlie 
prophet  is  probably  in  many  cases  a  Heb.  addition, 
the  want  of  the  synonym  a  Gr.  abbreviation.  It 
would  not  be  just  to  charge  the  LXX  translator 


with  arbitrary  omission  on  a  large  scale.  There 
are  over  30  passages  which  are  repeated  in  the 
book  (some  twice),  and  LXX  contains  all  the 
repetitions  with  the  exception  of  7,  and  these  7, 
it  13  safe  to  say,  were  not  in  the  translator's  MS. 
(For  list  of  repeated  passa^fes  see  Driver,  p.  276  f.  ; 
Kuen.  §  58"  ;  and  for  those  wanting  in  LXX, 
Kuen.  §  5812). 

(2)  Original  place  of  chs.  46  ft.  —  It  is  quite 
evident  that  prophecies  of  the  compa.S8  of  chs. 
46-49  as  they  now  exist  could  not  have  been  con- 
tained in  Baruch's  roll.  If  only  a  genuine  nucleus 
of  them  existed  they  might  have  followed  ch.  25 
in  its  original  form  and  position,  though  the 
amplification  of  them  Avould  be  more  intelligible 
if  they  had  existed  in  a  separate  form.  If  the 
prophecies  were  extant  in  their  present  compas-s 
when  the  book  was  redacted,  we  might  suppose 
that,  according  to  the  analogy  of  Is  and  Ezk,  they 
would  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  book  after 
ch.  25.  And  this  would  have  been  their  natural 
place,  following  the  symbol  in  25'**-  and  the 
enumeration  of  nations  in  25'^'-'*',  the  nations 
named  being  in  the  main  those  to  which  the 
prophecies  refer.  The  supposition  that  this  was 
the  original  place  of  46-49  is  at  least  plausible,  if 
nothing  more.  When  the  extensive  passage  chs. 
50.  51  was  introduced  into  the  book  at  a  later 
time,  chs.  46  ft',  were  connected  with  it  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  end  of  the  book.  The  place  of  chs. 
46-51  in  LXX  between  25'*  and  25'*  is  auite 
unnatural,  for  the  chapters  should  certainly  have 
followed  and  not  preceded  the  enumeration  of 
nations  in  25'*'"^  to  which  they  refer.  It  is  prob- 
able that  46-51  occupied  a  place  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  as  in  Heb.,  even  in  the  MS  used  by  the  LXX 
translator.  Simultaneously  with  the  reception  of 
chs.  50.  51  or  in  consequence  of  it,  various  glosses 
were  introduced,  e.g.  25'"'"''',  or  at  least  v.^^^- 
(50"' ;  cf.  51'"'*').  In  25'»  '  even  all  that  is  written 
in  this  book,  which  Jeremiah  prophesied  against 
all  the  nations,'  LXX  translator  took  the  last 
clause  to  be  independent,  rendering,  2'hat  ichich 
Jeremiah  prophesied  against  the  nations.  The 
words  thus  became  a  title,  and  chs.  4611'.  were 
transferred  from  their  former  place  and  made  to 
follow  it.  Neither  is  the  order  of  the  prophecies 
in  LXX  original  ;  the  order  in  Heb.  conesponds 
in  the  main  to  that  of  the  nations  enumerated  in 
25'*'^,  and  has  all  the  marks  of  originality. 

The  translator  from  Heb.  had  many  difticiilties  to  contend 
with :  the  text  had  no  vowels ;  the  k'tt<;rs  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  divided  (in  all  cases  at  least)  into  words ;  tne  vowel 
letters  were  sparsely  written,  and  thus  the  plur.  and  sing,  fomia 
of  the  verb  were  identical ;  MSS  were  badly  written,  similar 
letters  like  d  and  r  being  often  confused ;  there  were 
contractions  liable  to  be  misunderstood;  Heb.  was  a  dea<l 
language,  the  living  Shemitic  tongue  being  Aramaic ;  an<l 
much  else.  The  translator  of  Jer  shows  the  usual  faults  of  the 
Gr.  version  in  an  aggravated  form,  (o)  He  divides  words 
wrongly  (r)6  818  90  209  -z-m  31s  4615).  (t/)  He  vocalizes  wrongly 
(223. 34  31  1020  ,3113).  (c)  AVhen  letters  like  d  and  /  are  confused 
in  his  MS,  he  has  not  sufficient  knowledge  to  perceive  the  error 
(216  316 1512  318  4922).  (d)  He  renders  proper  names  as  appellatives 
and  vice  versd,  8^  21i3  3121  4016.25  4913.  28. 30  5127  (46»6  5016  a^n 
nj'vn,  /x.ii.x»'P»  i>^^rs>ixr,).  («)  His  knowledge  of  the  language  is 
very  deficient :  an  archaic  suffix  puzzles  him  (.173  is  read 
n^5  86  1510  207) ;  much  in  the  Heb.  \ocabuIary  is  unfamiliar 
to  him  (3'5fP  "li:?  is  rendered  differently  each  time  that  it 
occurs,  and  generally  referred  to  the  root  gdr,  'to  sojourn'); 
and  in  syntax  he  supposes  an  adj.  may  stand  before  its  noun 
(2230  4CiS?).  (/)  He  makes  arbitrary  changes  in  person  and 
number  to  a  greater  extent  than  usual  in  LXX  (230  318. 20  417  c" 
728  818  etc.).  (<7)  He  is  loose  and  hasty  and  without  a  sense  of 
responsibility,  often  thinking  it  enough  to  give  an  average  or 
approximate  rendering  of  the  original  (7i'»").  H  he  has  wrongly 
put  a  sense  on  a  word  which  will  not  harmonize  with  the  rest 
of  the  verso  he  modifies  the  other  words,  or,  if  they  be  wildly 
intractable,  omits  them  (216  411- 12  526  sl8).  In  2925  -JS  the  sfensc 
is  entirely  missed.  (A)  It  is  scarcely  due  to  purpose,  but  rather 
to  his  easy-going  style  of  operation,  that  when  a  t)a8sage  is 
repeated  verbatim,  his  rendering  of  it  in  the  second  instance 
differs  much  from  that  in  the  first.  (0  He  shares  the  curioiw 
fancy  of  LXX  translators  for  rendering  by  a  word  similar  in 
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Eoond  to  the  Heb.  (9»  "^rq  -^  {tie)  riaut  ix)  rim*,,  31^  cnrtsn 
«f««^'«i  (4S31  ?  5127?).  Whether  in  4615  rj;  (ijn^^)  was  rendered 
^'Awit  ia  rather  uncertain). 

LiTKRATUKB  OK  TBS  Tkxt. — Spobn,  Jeremiot  vales  e  vers. 
JudcBorum  Ale*,  emettdatut,  1S34  ;  Kaeper,  Jerem^  Ubrontm 
stt.  interpret  at^ve  vindex,  IIS37  ;  Movers,  De  utrivtque  reeent, 
t<Uie.  Jemn.  %ndole  et  origine,  1837  ;  Wiehelhaus,  De  Jerem. 
rertione  AUxandriiut,  1847;  Scholz,  Der  Afasg.  Text  u.  die 
LXX  Ueben.  de*  Buehe*  Jer.  1S75 ;  Kuhl,  Dm  Verkaltnite  der 
Mattora  zwr  Sept.  im  Jerrmia,  1SS2 ;  Workman,  The  Text  of 
Jeremiah,  1889;  Streane,  The  Double  Text  of  Jeremiah,  1896; 
abo  the  Comm.  of  Oraf,  p.  xl  ff.,  and  Giesebrecht,  p.  xixff. ; 
Kuen.,  Onderz.  S  58 ;  cf.  also  ComiU's  critical  edition  of  the  Heb. 
text  in  Haupf  s  SBOT. 

iv.  Redaction  of  the  Book. — In  the  absence 
of  all  direct  information,  anything  better  than  a 
more  or  less  plausible  hypothesis  concerning  the 
redaction  of  the  book  is  not  attainable.  Perhaps 
three  stages  in  its  history  can  be  traced.  (1)  The 
second  roll  of  Baruch,  belonging  to  the  5th  year 
of  Jehoiakim.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  roll  has  in  the  main  been  presen-ea  in 
the  earlv  part  of  the  book.  The  contents  of  the 
roll  were  chs.  1-6.  7-10  (except  lO^-i®),  lli-12«, 
probably  14.  15.  16^-17^*,  25  in  its  original  form, 
possibly  45  ;  whether  18.  20''^-  belonged  to  the  roll 
may  be  uncertain ;  and  the  same  must  be  said  of 
ooioff.  and  of  any  parts  of  46-^9  that  may  be  sup- 
jx»sed  genuine.  The  roll,  however,  was  in  some 
f6ises  broken  up,  and  some  parts  certainly  belong- 
ing to  it  (ch.  25)  are  now  found  after  elements  of 
a  much  later  date,  while  elements  of  a  later  date 
appear  inserted  before  or  among  parts  belonging  to 
it  (12"^-).  The  roll  was  only  one  of  the  elements 
used  in  the  redaction  of  the  book,  and  it  was  not 
regarded  as  in^-iolable.  We  should  hardly  be 
right  if  we  regarded  our  present  book  as  a  growth, 
the  roll  being  the  fundamental  writing  to  which 
other  prophecies  were  added  as  they  successively 
came  into  existence,  or  if  we  supposed  a  series  of 
successive  redactions  (Kautzsch,  Abriss,  p.  75 ;  cf. 
Driver,  p.  270).  The  present  order  of  the  contents 
of  the  book  forbids  such  suppositions,  e.g.  21^-23* 
as  a  collection  is  later  than  the  fall  of  the  city, 
while  ch.  24  is  of  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Zedekiali ;  chs.  30-33  as  a  collection  also  belongs 
to  the  ExUe,  while  ch.  35  is  of  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim.  Such  a  shuffling  of  the  contents, 
supposing  them  to  have  had  originally  a  historical 
order,  is  quite  improbable. 

(2)  The  second  stage  was  the  actual  redaction 
of  the  book.  At  some  time,  possibly  not  a  great 
many  years  after  the  prophet's  death,  some  person 
or  persons  undertook  the  work  of  gathering 
together  all  the  fragments  of  his  oracles  and 
furnishing  as  complete  a  biography  of  hitn  as 
possible.  The  biographical  interest  was  perhaps 
the  predominant  one.  AH  the  available  materials, 
the  original  roU  and  other  existing  sources,  were 
used,  and  probably  the  compiler  himself,  either 
from  his  own  knowledge  or  by  inquiry,  was  able 
also  to  make  considerable  contributions.  But 
how  much  belongs  to  sources  ready  to  the  com- 
pilers hand,  and  how  much  is  due  to  himself,  it  is 
impossible  to  discover.  As  has  been  already  said, 
Jeremiah  may  have  preserved  jottings  of  his 
speeches,  or  some  contemporary  such  as  Baruch 
may  have  done  so,  and  these  may  have  lain  before 
the  editor  ;  or,  in  a  number  of  cases  the  prophet's 
words  may  already  have  been  set  in  a  historical 
frame  when  they  came  into  the  compiler's  hand. 
There  appears  to  be  something  like  collections  in 
the  book,  e.g.  chs.  18-20.  21-23.  27-29.  30-33,  and 
the  like,  and  some  of  these  may  have  arisen  at  the 
hands  of  different  persons  during  the  ExUe.  There 
is  nothing  more  hkely  than  that  a  number  of  the 
historical  passages,  with  the  prophet's  words 
enclosed  in  them,  may  be  from  the  hand  of  Baruch, 
who  continued  with  the  prophet  after  the  fall  of 
the  city  and  accompanied    him  to  Egypt.     But  i 


some  of  the  narratives  are  probably  due  to  other 

Eersons  and  some  to  the  compiler.  The  various 
eadingsare  from  the  hand  of  the  compiler,  but  the 
inference  from  the  identity  of  the  heading  in  chs. 
34.  35.  40.  44,  that  these  historical  passages  are  also 
the  work  of  the  compiler  (Kuen. ),  is  scarcely  cogent, 
for  the  same  heading  has  been  given  to  chs.  7  ff., 
which  the  compiler  certainly  did  not  write.  From 
the  promiscuous  way  in  which  such  historical 
narratives  as  chs.  26.  36.  35  have  been  placed  in 
the  book,  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  these 
passages  came  as  distinct  and  complete  composi- 
tions into  the  redactor's  hand.  However  much 
in  the  book  may  be  due  to  Baruch,  everything 
shows  that  he  was  not  the  editor.  The  date  of  the 
redaction  cannot  be  strictly  fixed.  The  reverence 
manifested  for  the  prophet  is  no  criterion  of  date, 
for  this  reverence,  beginning  after  his  death,  con- 
tinued to  increase.  Kuenen  has  suggested  the 
second  half  of  the  Exile.  The  passage  2  K  25**^ 
appears  to  be  dependent  on  the  fidler  narrative, 
Jer  40^"-,  and  this  fact  would  imply  that  the  Book 
of  Jer  was  in  existence  before  the  Book  of  Kings 
was  closed,  about  the  end  of  the  Exile  (on  the  other 
hand,  39i''-  '^  *-^^  taken  from  2  K  25  is  a  later  inter- 
polation). There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  the  Book 
of  Jer  which  necessitates  a  later  date,  such  passages 
as  10^"^^  and  chs.  50.  51  having  been  introduced 
into  the  book  after  its  redaction.  There  is  no 
doubt  much  in  chs.  46-49  that  might  be  of  the 
post-exilic  period.  The  complexion  of  chs.  30-33 
might  also  imply  a  lower  date  than  the  ExUe,  but 
the  want  of  33^^"  in  LXX  shows  that  the  amplifi- 
cation of  these  chs.  went  on  after  the  book  had  been 
compiled.  The  redaction  took  place  in  Babylon  or 
Palestine,  not  in  Egypt. 

(3)  This  Book  of  Jer  thus  edited  is  the  archetype 
both  of  the  Heb.  and  Greek.  But  this  book  imder- 
went  modifications,  some  passages  being  added 
and  some  amplifications  of  the  text  being  intro- 
duced. This  process  of  enlargement  forms  the 
third  stage  in  the  history  of  the  book,  (a)  Some 
additions  and  insertions  penetrated  into  all  the 
MSS,  e.g.  chs.  50.  51.  52,  lO^-^*  (except  w.®-*-"), 
IQU.  15  i7i»-27^  and  much  more,  (b)  From  others 
the  MSS  at  the  basis  of  LXX  remained  free,  e.g. 
33i*-2s  394-13^  and  much  else,  particularly  in  chs. 
25.  27-29.  This  latter  fact  does  not  imply  with 
certainty  that  all  the  additions  in  MT  are  later 
than  LXX  translation,  because  contemporary  ilSS 
may  have  had  diflerent  histories  even  in  the  same 
country  (treatment  of  MSS  being  so  free),  and 
particularly  if  circulating  in  diflerent  countries. 
The  differences  between  the  Heb.  and  Gr.  might 
certainly  be  easier  explained  if  we  could  suppose 
the  MS  or  MSS  on  which  LXX  is  fovmded  carried 
early  to  Egypt.  Egyptian  Jews  would  probably 
occupy  themselves  less  with  the  original  text  than 
those  in  Babylon  or  Palestine,  and  thus  the  MSS, 
even  if  transcribed,  would  more  retain  their 
primitive  form.  Amplifications  of  the  text  and 
interpolations  really  reflect  the  moods  of  religious 
life  and  hope,  and  this  life  was  fuller  in  Palestine 
than  in  Egypt. 

V.  L1TF.RARY  Style. —  The  literary  style  of 
Jeremiah  can  scarcely  be  spoken  ol,  because, 
strictly  speaking,  we  have  no  literature  from  him. 
The  narrative  pieces  in  the  book  are  not  from  his 
own  hand ;  and  even  when  fragments  of  his 
speeches  are  reported  in  these  narratives,  they 
have  in  many  cases  passed  through  the  narrator's 
mind,  and  may  have  been  somewhat  modified. 
The  presence  of  some  or  many  characteristic 
phrases  of  Jeremiah  in  the  reports  is  not  proof  of 
their  literal  fidelity.  And  in  any  case  such  reports 
are  mere  compends,  in  regard  to  which  the  question 
of  style  can  hardly  be  raised.  The  only  parts  of 
the  book  on  which  a  judgment  in  respect  of  style 
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can  be  formed  are  the  chapters  dictated  to  Baruch, 
chs.  1-17,  and  any  other  passages  which  appear  to 
come  directly  from  Jeremiah's  own  hana.  Even 
the  dictated  passages  are  mere  outlines  and 
skeletons ;  the  prophet's  object  was  to  preserve 
and  present  to  others  the  mattgj:,  the  feli^fipns 
CQjjtente_Qi.ia8.j[)racles, — he^  was  little  solicitous 
about  "Che  form.  No  doubt  something  of  Jeremiah's 
literarj'  manner  will  be  reflected  in  these  frag- 
ments, but  they  represent  very  inadequately  what 
he  was  capable  of  as  a  writer.  We  have  no  litera- 
ture from  Jeremiah  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have 
literature  from  Isaiah.  The  flowers  of  Jeremiah's 
diction  and  thought  have  reached  us  only  after 
being  cut  and  jiressed ;  the  bloom  and  fragrance 
yet  remaining  withthem  suggest  faintly  what  they 
were  when  fresh. (^he  monotonousness  and  repeti- 
tion, both  of  ideas  and  language,  of  which  writers 
complain,  are  owing  in  good  degree  to  the  fact 
that,  in  dictating  his  outline,  it  was  the  prophet's 
purpose  to  impress  strongly  certain  great  ideas, 
and  the  same  ideas  naturally  carry  with  them  the 
same  language,  though  it  will  always  remain  a 
question  how  many  of  the  repetitions  are  due  to 
himself)  TThe  literary  remains  of  Jeremiah  difl'er 
from  the.Vritings  of  Isaiah  in  being  formally  less 

{)erfect :  ^he  poetical  rhythm  is  not  so  regular, 
osing  itself  often  in  elevated  prose.N  Yet  even 
formally  there  is  much  true  poetical  parallelism, 
and  there  are  many  examples  ol  the  Kinah  or 
Elegy,  artistically  beautiful  and  full  of  pathos,  e.g. 
920.  S  i3i8t.  20f.  iguff.  226ff-.  (The  language  of  Jeremiah 
wants  the  condensed  euCTgy  of  that  of  the  earlier 
prophets.^  He  belonged  to  a  later  literary  age, 
and  the  progress  of  language  is  always  towards 
analysis,  gaining  in  lucidity,  but  losing  in  com- 
pression. Much  of  the  power  of  the  earlier  prophets 
arises  from  the  fact  that  their  age  was  a  creative 
one,  and  they  project  their  religious  conceptions 
with  an  energy  and  completeness  that  can  never 
again  be  imitated.  Jeremiah  is  tlieir  heir,  their 
principles  already  run  in  his  blood,  and  what  in 
them  was  intellectual  power  is  transmuted  in  him 
into  spiritual  life.  So  far  as  style  can  be  spoken 
of  in  Jeremiah,  his  style  perfectly  reflect 
articulationagi  thouj|jitand_all_th§30^"»  rtTJ^mnf  ion 
Qf  his  "nTinar\,flfft  waan.  Tialnrecharacterized  by, 
simplinty,    reality,    pathos,   "tenderness,    and,  a 


Rtriijfr,^  pjpty,  IjutTsuDject  to  his  "eino{ibns._ffiliicR 
wgi;eJixLLJ«-taji3e^into  passions.  His  mind  was  seF 
on  a  minor  keyTand  his  temper  elegiac.  And  to 
all  this  his  language  is  true.  Could  sadness  be 
expressed  in  sadder  words  than  these,  '  The  harvest 
is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  we  are  not 
saved  '  ?  His  phrases  haunt  the  ear  :  '  Before  your 
feet  stumble  on  the  dark  mountains.'  '  Is  there  no 
balm  in  Gilead  ?'  '  A  voice  was  heard  in  Ramah.' 
'  If  thou  hast  run  witli  the  footmen  and  they  have 
wearied  thee.'  'Surely  I  have  heard  Ephraim 
bemoaning  himself.'  '  Return,  ye  backsliding  chil- 
dren.' The  quaint  simplicity  of  his  words  to  God 
provokes  a  smile  :  '  O  Lord,  wherefore  are  all  they 
happy  that  deal  very  treacherously?'  Usually 
his  address  is  lofty  and  touching  :  '  O  the  hope  of 
Israel,  the  saviour  thereof  in  time  of  trouble,  why 
shouldst  thou  be  as  a  stranger  in  the  land?'  (H^'- 
Igia  171211.)  Iiv  sombre  realism  he  has  no  match 
among  the  prophets ;  witness  such  terrible  jms- 
sages  as  15^*^-  4^"^-  (cf.  the  symbol  25">*^-,  and  such 
descriptions  as  S^^^-  9"'^^).  Hfijj:fls.^enttobe  the 
prophet  of  doom  and  deatli^an4_|ii3~soul  revgt^ 
a^instjihc  tasTc^  Jle  gloats  over  life,  its  luiman 
•activities  (SS^'^j.^ts  sounds  and  mirth  and  all  its 
music  (7**  16")  ;  and  he  recoils  from  death,  and 
shudders  as  he  sees  the  shadow  enter  in  at  the 
windows,  and  feels  the  awful  silence,  when  there 
is  no  sound  of  a  mill  and  no  shimmer  of  a  candle. 
There  is  one  peculiarity  A^hich  gives  a  charm  to 


his  style,  a  certain  unconscious  dramatizing,  when, 
after  describing  a  slluation,  he  makes  those  in- 
volved in  it  speak  directly,  without  the  word  '  say- 
ing,' e.g.  2^  ^^  4'"-"  6*-* •■^  9"-*»  10'"  11>»  12*-»  14»" 
15">  17»^. 

Jeremiah's  lan^age  hag  some  marks  of  the  later  style  :  words 
in  -tUh  are  not  infreauent,  and  he  begins  to  Aramaize  ;  cases 
occur  of  vav  cop.  with  pert.,  and  the  M  of  direction  is  otiose 
(1>3).  Certain  phrases  and  expressions  are  often  repealed:  e.g. 
to  break  the  yoke  and  burst  the  band*  (220  58) ;  to  turn  the  back 
and  not  the  face  {^  ISi^) ;  to  receive  correetum  (230  53  738) ;  <„ 
come  into  mind  (37  h]l  nVj;  318  7S1 19I>) ;  the  evM  of  your  doingt 
(44  2112  232-  22) ;  great  destruction  (l^tf  4«  Ci  1417) ;  the  refrain, 
shall  I  not  visit  for  these  things  i  etc.  (59-  28  9») ;  heal  the  hurt 
slightly  (&*  SH);  the  phrase,  rising  up  early,  and  sending, 
speaking,  etc.  (D3^n  713. 25  208  29i»)  ;  to  incline  the  ear  (72*-  26  ns 
1723) ;  the  voice  of  mirth  and  gladness,  etc.  (P*  168  2510) ;  at  the 
time  that  I  visit  them  (618  jjia  1123  23'2) ;  terror  round  about 
(628  2ffi- 10) ;  over  which  my  name  has  been  called  (7iO-  "■  i*-  so) ; 
the  sword,  the  famine,  and  the  pestilence  (with  a  variety  of 
order,  I412  153  21") ;  and  others.  See  Driver's  full  list,  p.  275. 
It  is  doubtful  if  to  make  a  full  end  (nfc'V  'i^?)  ought  to  be 
reckoned  ;  it  seems  extraneous  in  427  510.  is  (3011  =  4628).  Neither 
should  the  contorted  syntax  14i  461  471  4934  be  ascribed  to 
Jeremiah.  Peculiar  are  Tpi;!  used  of  God(3i2)  ;  vnSi  hopeless  1  in 
the  mouth  of  the  people  (228  1812);  nxs  'Jflsp  shorn  on  the 
«em/)i««  (928  [Eng.26]  2523) ;  □«}  50^}:  (2331) ; ''  '^^^n  slain  of  J" 
(2533);  the  hiph.  of  o'jn  dream  (298);  the  phrase  njrn  ^'jn 
present  supplication  (3826  429,  Qal  367  3720  422,  cf.  Dn  »2(i)! 

vi.  Some  Religious  Ideas.— The  Book  of  Jer 
does  not  so  much  teach  religious  truths  as  present 
a  rgligiong^  _pgr§on.ality.  Prophecy  had  already 
taught  its  truths,  its  last  effort  was  to  reveal  itself 
in  a  life.  But  though  the  truths  in  Jeremiah  are 
old,  they  all  appear  in  him  with  an  impress  of 
personality  which  gives  them  novelty.  He  is  not 
to  be  read  for  doctrines  in  their  general  form  on 
God  and  the  people,  but  for  the  nuances  which  his 
mind  gives  them.  Though  he  might  not  be  aware 
of  it,  we  can  perceive  that  all  his  thoughts  are 
coloured  by  the  religious  rcHfipjp  to  God  of  which 
he  was  himself  conscious. 

( 1 )  Sm^—Jn  bis  earliest  time  it  is  the  sin  of  the 
people  that  occupies  his  mind,  their  unfaithfulness 
to  J".  They  followed  Him  in  the  wilderness,  but 
on  entering  Canaan  they  went  far  away  from  Him. 
Every  class  became  untrue  to  the  idea  of  its 
relation  to  Him.  It  is  this  change  that  seems 
inexplicable  to  the  prophet.  He  sets  it  in  all 
possible  lights :  '  What  evil  did  your  fathers  find 
in  me?'  (2').  He  contrasts  the  fidelity  of  the 
nations  to  their  gods,  which  yet  are  no  gods  (2"). 
At  a  later  time  he  contrasts  the  fidelity  of  men 
even  to  the  injunctions  of  their  ancestor,  sucli  as 
the  Rechabites  (35^^).  The  instinct  which  guides 
the  migrations  of  the  stork  is  strangely  unerring  ; 
the  instinct  of  man's  heart,  which  should  direct  it 
to  God,  as  strangely  errs  (8',  cf.  23-  Igi^*^-).  We 
understand  Jeremiah's  wonder  at  the  change  only 
when  we  hear  him  say  what  to  his  mind  God  is : 
'  They  have  forsaken  the  fountain  of  living  water.' 
Isaiah  crushed  himself  and  crushed  created  man  to 
the  ground  with  his  awful  lyadosh  ;  his  word  was 
true,  but  Jeremiah's  '  the  fountain  of  living  water ' 
seems  to  come  nearer  the  fulness  of  truth.  The 
words  at  any  rate  suggest  the  immediateness  of 
the  relation  of  man  to  God  in  religion.  And  it  is 
this  that  Jeremiah  insists  upon,  as  Hosea  and 
Isaiah  had  done  before  him.  His  charge  is  the 
unreality  of  men's  religion  ;  it  is  not  with  their 
real  selves  that  they  serve  J",  and  it  is  not  J"  in 
His  true  being  that  tliey  serve.  Already  in  Josiah's 
days  Jeremiah  perceived  how  illusory  his  Reform . 
was.  Indeed  it  was  doubtful  if  it  had  not  made 
the  condition  of  things  worse.  Men  thought  that] 
when  they  worshipped  at  Jerusalem,  ami  multi- 
plied otlenngs  there,  they  had  done  wliat  J"  desired. 
It  was  a  lie  which  was  half  a  truth,  and  therefore 
the  harder  to  light.  It  is  not  certain  that  Jeremia 
thought  the  lawljook  altogether  a  good.  People 
prided  themselves  on  it,  it  was  wisdom  to  have  it ; 
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they  thought  the  jK>ssession  of  it  put  them  right 
■with  God  (8*-  *).  Pharisaism  and  Deuteronomy 
came  into  tlie  worid  the  same  day.  The  lawbook 
little  satisfied  the  prophetic  idealism.  Jeremiah 
seeks  to  draw  men's  minds  away  from  all  that  was 
external — sacrifices,  temple,  ark,  and  lawbook — 
to  that  which  was  inward  and  real.  People  spoke 
much  of  refonu  ;  he  would  have  used^-aoother 
word :  '  Break  up  the  fallow  ground,  and  sow  not 
among  thorns ' ;  '  Circumcise  yourselves  to  the 
Lonl,  and  take  away  the  foreskins  of  your  heart' 
(4*) ;  '  O  Jerusalem,  wash  thine  heart  from  wicked- 
ness' (4").  Sin  is  'the  stubbomnes*  of  the  evU 
heart '  (7**  5^).  It  is  the  heart  that  is  good  or  ill. 
Man  is  the  heart  of  man.  Jeremiah  probably  has 
no  general  doctrine  of  human  nature  or  its  con- 
dition, though  he  perhaps  expresses  what  is 
technically  called  habU  when  he  says,  '  The  heart 
is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  it  is  desperately 
sick  :  who  can  know  it  ? '  (17*).  If  not  from  nature, 
by  practice  men  become  incapable  of  good :  '  Can 
the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin?  then  may  ye  also 
do  good  that  are  inured  to  do  evil M IS"-^, cf.  7-* 8**). 
Momentarily  awoke  by  the  prophets  appeals,  the 
people  become  conscious  of  their  inability,  exclaim- 
ing, '  It  is  hopeless '  ('J^  18'-).  And  more  gener- 
ally, '  It  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his 
steps'  {\<y^).  Sin  is  individually  universal ;  a  man 
cannot  be  found  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  (5\  cf. 
8*-'*).  No  providences  in  God's  hand  can  reform 
them ;  the  furnace  will  not  purify  them  ;  they 
have  been  tried,  and  they  are  found  reprobate 
silver  (6-'^^-).  Only  the  creative  hand  of  God  can 
change  them  ;  He  will  give  them  another  heart, 
and  put  His  law  in  their  inward  parts  (24"  31'**^-). 
Thgnj;h  Jeremiah,  like  Hosea,  begins  by  consider- 
ingthe  people  as  a  moral  personality,  and  never 
loses  hold  of  the  idea  of  the  nation '(31'^  ^- ^i-**), 
his  thoughts  just  referred  to  are  virtually  indi- 
Yidnaliaa. 

^T^fT&orf. — In  his  doctrine  of  Grod  Jeremiah  agrees 
with  his  predecessors,  but  with  a  significant  nuance 
of  his  own.  J '  is  God  alone,  the  gods  of  the  nations 
are  no  gods  (21^  16'**-),  and  the  Gentiles  shall  yet 
confess  it.  J"  rules  among  the  nations,  giving 
them  all  to  drink  of  the  wine  of  His  cup,  and 

Eutting  the  world  and  all  that  dwell  in  it  into  the 
and  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (2o^*-  27'^).  Like  all 
later  propliets,  Jeremiah  sees  His  power  and  God- 
head manifested  in  nature  :  '  Are  there  any  among 
the  vanities  of  the  heathen  that  can  cause  rain  ? 
or  can  the  heavens  give  showers?'  (14—  5-^),  par- 
ticularly in  that  perpetuivl  wonder  the  restraint  of 
the  raging  sea  (5-).  These  are  external  things. 
It  is  in  that  which  He  is  to  His  people  and  His 
servants  that  J"  is  truly  revealed,  e.g.  in  His 
gracioiLs  designs  with  Israel  :  '  I  thought  how  I 
shall  put  thee  among  the  children  !  ye  shall  call 
me  my  Father'  (3^),  and  in  the  joy  which  His  ser- 
vice brings  :  '  Thy  words  were  found  and  I  did  eat 
them,  they  were  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  mine 
heart '  ( 15'*).  It  is  in  the  passages  where  Jeremiah 
intercedes  for  himself  or  the  people  that  he  realizes 
most  fully  what  J"  is,  14'*-  '^'^^  17'^-,  or  when  he 
gives  a  definition  of  what  religion  is :  '  Let  him 
that  glorieth  glory  in  this,  that  he  knoweth  me, 
that  I  am  the  Lord  which  exercise  loving-kindness, 
judgment,  and  righteousness  in  the  earth,  for  in 
these  things  I  delight '  (9^).  But  the  conception 
of  God  receives  a  new  shade  in  Jeremiah.  His 
definition  of  man  as  the  heart  of  man  leads  to  a 
f.,,^^..,,^,.., ..!:„.,  iffinition  of  God:  J"  is  He  who 
t.  nd  tlie-reins  ( ir-»  17'»  2<ji-).     This 

d<  :  .      :  the  reflexion  of  Jeremiah's  own 

experience.  He  does  not  infer  that  J'  searches  the 
heart  from  any  general  doctrine  he  holds  of  the 
divine  omniscience ;  he  reasons  the  other  way  : 
Because  J '  tries  the  heart,  He  is  omniscient,  '  Can 
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any  hide  himself  in  secret  places  that  I  shall  not 
see  him  ? '  (23=»-  **).  Positively,  Jeremiah  expresses 
his  idea  of  religion  when  he  savs,  'Blessed is  the 
man  that  trusteth  in  the  Lor«f,  whose  hope  the 
Xord  b '  ( 17"-).     The  principle  of  religion  is  faith. 

(3)  The  Future. — Jeremiah's  first  and  continued 
conviction  is  that  the  nation  is  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion. Thereis  something  inexplicable  to  us  in  this 
certainty.  It  might  seem  mediatetl  bv  his  profound 
sense  of  the  national  sin  (4**-  '^^•),  just  as  he  was 
assured  that  his  fellow  prophets  were  false  because 
of  their  ethical  shallowness,  and  their  healing  the 
hurt  of  the  people  slightly  (23"  28»).  But  then 
this  dili'erence  of  ethical  standard  between  him  and 
other  prophets  is  equally  inexplicable.  HLs  judg- 
ment, both  of  the  prophets  and  the  people,  seems 
the  unconscious  reflection  of  his  own  religious 
relation  to  God.  But  he  does  not  analyze  ;  he 
knows  his  consciousne.ss,  and  it  is  given  directly  by 
God.  In  his  earliest  days  Jndah  seems  to  hun  a 
mass  of  perdition  ;  a  man  could  not  be  found  in 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem  (5*) ;  the  furnace  had 
failed  to  separate  silver  from  lead — there  was  no 
silver  (6="*-).  Yet  it  was  impossible  that  God 
should  make  a  full  end  of  HLs  people  (ch.  32) :  and 
his  hopes  seem  for  the  time  placed  on  Israel  of  the 
North.  Backsliding  Israel  was  justified  above 
treacherous  Judah.  And  in  the  name  of  J"  he 
proclaims  to  the  north,  '  Return,  ye  backsliding 
children,  and  I  will  heal  your  backsfidings '  (3"-  — ) ; 
and  his  prophetic  ear  catches  a  voice  from  the  bare 
heights,  the  weeping  and  the  supplications  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  '  Behold,  we  come  unto  thee, 
thou  art  the  Lord  our  God '^(^i).  With  the  first 
cajjtivity  of  597  the  prophet's  judgment  on  Judah 
seems  softened  ;  there  was  hope  for  the  nation  in 
the  captives,  and  he  predicts  their  restitution  :  J" 
will  give  them  an  heart  to  know  Him  (24*^).  And, 
finally,  during  the  last  times  of  the  siege,  when  the 
destruction  of  the  nation  was  at  hand,  he  embraces 
both  Judah  and  Israel  in  his  promise  of  restoration 
(chs.  30-33).  All  antagonisms  between  him  and  the 
people  were  now  over ;  his  human  feeling  had 
ceased  to  struggle  against  the  irrevocable  decree  of 
God,  and  he  looked  fonvard  with  composure  to  the 
city's  fall.  His  composure  and  certainty  of  the 
future  were  but  the  reflexion  of  his  own  experience, 
as  in  the  case  of  all  OT  saints  (Job  19^'-,  Ps  73=»*-). 
The  relation  to  God  of  which  he  is  conscious  Ls 
indissoluble ;  it  outlives  all  forms  of  national 
existence.  Indeed,  from  Hosea  downwartls  the 
prophets  become  more  and  more  inditt'erent  to  the 
form  of  a  state,  their  ideal  is  that  of  a  community 
with  a^ght  mind  towards  God.  Jeremiah  does 
not  place  reliance  on  the  purifying  trials  of  the 
Exile  ;  his  hope  is  in  the  creative  hand  of  God,  who 
will  give  the  people  a  heart  to  know  Him  (24"),  and 
write  His  law  in  their  inward  parts  (3F').  The 
true  shepherd  whom  He  will  raise  up  to  lead  them 
shall  be  called  JcAoiy<A  Zidkcnu,  •  the  Lord  is  our 
righteousness'  (23**-). 

[^S^Jn-emiaK s  Piettf.  —There  were  pious  men 
liefore  Jeremiah,  but  the  long  drawn  out  struggle 
of  his  life  revealed  piety  more  than  ever  before. 
Very  different  judgments  have  been  passed  on  his 
natural  character.  The  lachrymose  nature  tradi- 
tionally ascriljed  to  him  is  base<l  partly  on  the  idea 
that  he  was  the  writer  of  the  Lamentations,  and 
partly  on  his  own  references  to  his  tears.  A 
different  \iew  is  expressed  by  Darmesteter  {Les 
Prophites,  67),  who  savs  :  '  During  his  4<>  years  of 
prophesying  he  preaches,  he  acts,  he  curses :  he 
Meeps  little.'  The  contrasts  revealed  in  his  life 
have  been  epigrammatically  expressed  by  calling 
him  a  figure  'cast  in  brass,  dissolving  in  tears.' 
Probably  his  fundamental  hutaan  characteristic 
was  weakness.  In  those  passages  Avhere  he  speaks 
of  himself  as  a  wall  of  brass  against  his  opponents. 
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and  where  J"  promises  him  victory  over  them,  we 
see  not  a  sense  of  strengtli  but  a  feeliny  of  weak- 
ness. They  reflect  what  he  feels  he  must  be,  but 
is  conscious  he  is  not,  what  J"  will  do  for  him, 
though  it  is  not  done.  Isaiah  was  strong  in  him- 
self ;  the  divine  strength  came  to  him  unconsciously 
as  he  threw  himself  into  action,  and  was  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  liis  own.  But  Jeremiah  was 
conscious,  introspective,  distinguishing  between 
hiniself  and  God.  The  strength  he  had  was  from 
without,  lience  it  was  fluctuatiug  and  convulsive. 
In  moments  of  ct^rrlTicr  he  was  strong.  ^\'hen 
dragged  before  the  princes  it  was  given  him  what 
to  si)eak  (iG'-").  lie  could  run  with  the  footmen, 
or  even  like  Elijah  with  the  chariots,  and  not  be 
wearied  ;  but  when  tiie  conflict  was  pa.ssed  and  he 
took  his  life  and  history  witli  him  into  hours  of 
stillness  and  solitude,  the  tide  of  divine  strength 
receded,  and  he  was  weakness  itself. 

On  the  one  hand,  he  had  let  him.self  be  induced 
to  be  a  propliet.  J"  had  revealed  His  miiid  to 
him.  His  verdict  on  the  ])eople,  and  His  purpose, 
and  he  had  entered  into  His  mind,  and  stood  on 
His  side.  But  this  looking  at  people  and  things, 
as  might  be  said,  from  tlie  standpoint  of  J"  isolated 
him ;  he  neither  borrowed  nor  lent,  marriecT^or 
was  a  father,  rejoiced  with  the  joyful  nor  sorrowed 
witli  the  sorrowing  (IG'"-).  Besides  isolating  him, 
it  bixujjilit  persecution  upon  him.  He  felt  tlie 
hardness  of  J'^s  service.  Gladly  would  he  have 
laid  his  otiice  at  His  feet.  He  would  have  been 
thankful  liad  he  never  known  the  truth.  He 
cursed  the  day  of  his  birth,  because  his  fellow- 
ship witli  J  "  isolated  him  from  all  other  fellowship, 
ana  crushed  down  all  that  was  liuman  in  him.  For, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  profoundly  sjnnpathized  with 
the  jieople.  He  was  an  Israelite  indeed.  Israel 
in  him  struggled  against  its  doom.  The  dumb 
mind  of  the  people  found  a  voice  in  him.  He 
interceded  for  it,  and  his  intercession  was  just 
the  resistiince  of  his  liuman  heart  to  the  idea  of 
the  nation's  destruction.  He  palliated  its  offences, 
saying  it  was  misled  by  the  prophets  (14'^).  He 
expressed  its  better  self  in  the  confessions  which 
he  put  into  its  mouth  (14'-''  U'""-  W^^-"*).'  He 
wept  over  it  (O^  13»^  14'').  He  was  told,  it  is 
enough  !  He  was  in  the  cruellest  dilemma.  If 
he  jileaded  for  the  people  it  was  to  be  false  to 
J",  to  be  false  to  his  own  convictions  of  truth, 
false  to  wliat  he  knew  to  be  the  irrevocable  will 
of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  to  threaten,  above  all 
to  threaten  witli  zeal  for  God,  was  treason  against 
his  own  heart  and  against  his  people.  Tlius  both 
God  and  men  seemed  to  reject  him.  But  his 
repiilse  by  men  drove  him  to  God,  and  his  repulse 
by  God  made  him  nress  closer  to  Him.  And  thus 
his  life  became  a  fellowship  w^ith  God,  his  thoiights 
and  feelings  a  dialogue  between  him  and  God. 

LiTERATi'RK.— On  tlic  Hfc  of  the  prophet :  Valeton,  Viertal 
Voorlezirujen;  Cheyne,  Jet:,  Uiif  Life  and  Times,  188H ;  Marti, 
Der  Proph.  Jet:  von  Anatot,  1889  ;  Wellhausen,  Jsr.  v.  Jiid. 
Gesch.^  p.  141  ff.;  Smend,  Jieiwionfi/eiirh.  2;U(r. ;  Comill,  Der 
Isr.  Prctphetigmux ;  Davidson,  The  Exile  and  the  Restoration. 
Cominentarics  :  Ewald,  1868;  Hitzi{f,  ISWJ ;  Graf,  1862;  Niigels- 
bach  (in  Lange),  1868;  Keil,  1872;  Streane  ('Canib.  Bible'), 
1881 ;  Chevne  ('  Pulpit  Coinm.'),  1883  ;  Ball  and  Bennett  ('  Ex- 
positor's Bible '),  1890, 1895  ;  Giesebrecht  ('  Hand-Koinm.'),  1894. 

A,  B.  Davidson. 

JEREMIAS  ('lepfMtas),  1  Ks9=».— One  of  the  sons 
of  Baani  wlio  i)ut  away  his  '.strange'  wife.  The 
name  corresjionds  to  Jeremai  in  Ezr  ItP,  who  is 
mentioned  among  the  sons  of  Haslium  ;  it  lias  been 
inserted  out  of  its  riglit  jdace  in  1  Es. 

JEREMIEL. — The  name  of  the  archangel  wlio  is 
introduced  in  2  Es  4-'"  as  answering  the  questions 
of  tlie  rigliteous  dead.  AV  lias  vrui,  the  same 
name  as  tijat  of  the  angel  who  was  sent  to  instruct 
Esdras,  2^4'5-«  10-^ 


JEREMOTH  (nis-T,  nto-i:).— 1.  2.  Two  Benjamites, 
1  Gh  T**  8'^.  3.  4.  Two  Levites,  1  Ch  23='  25--,  the 
latter  called  in  24=*"  Jerimoth.  S.  A  Xaphtalite, 
1  Ch  27''''.  6.  7.  8.  Tliree  of  those  who  liad  married 
foreign  wives,  Ezr  lU^"-  -'■•  -'.  In  tlie  last  instance 
A't/r  has  nto-ji  '  and  Kamotli '  (so  AV).     See  Genk- 

ALOGY. 

JEREMY.— The  form  in  whidi  the  name  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  ai)pears  in  both  AV  and  KV  of 

1  Es  i-«-3^-«.57  2',  2  Es  2i»,  as  well  as  in  AV  of 

2  Mac  2>-  »•  ^  Mt  2'^  27**.  In  the  last  three  passages 
KV  lias  Jeremiah.  The  form  Jeremy  is  used  also 
in  both  AV  and  IIV  in  the  title  of  the  Epistle 
ascribed  to  the  prophet  in  Bar  6'. 

JEREMY,  EPISTLE  OF.— A  brief  apocr.  com- 
position purjjortiiig  to  have  been  written  by  Jere- 
miah to  the  Jews  wlio  were  about  to  be  led,  or  hat! 
been  leil  (so  Syr.  and  7  Gr.  cursives),  into  Babylon 
(cf.  Jer  29  [36j*»).  The  author  forewarns  them  that 
the  captivity,  which  is  a  visitation  for  sin,  will 
continue  for  .seven   generations  ;   and   his   serious 

Siurpose  is  to  secure  that  in  exile  they  may  not 
le  so  imiiressed  by  gorgeous  idolatrous  ceremonial 
as  to  fall  into  apostasy.  To  effect  this,  lie  gives, 
in  j)opular  style,  a  detailed  exposure  of  tlie  stujddity 
of  idolatry,  wliich  is  partly  an  amplitication  of  Jer 
lU'"'",  18  44""'",  but  which  also  manifests  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  manj-  inane  and  vicious  heathen 
practices. 

There  is  a  decided  lack  of  lojjical  sequence  in  the  thoughts, 
but  the  \  anity  of  idolatrj-  is  enii)hasized  by  a  sort  of  refrain,  t-eii 
times  repeated  at  irregular  intervals,  and  though  in  everj-  case 
intentionally  varied  as  to  verbal  expression,  jet  always  con- 
veying the  one  meaning.  'This  shows  that  idols  arc  not  gods, 
therefore  fear  them  not.'  The  thoughts  arc  defddedly  forceful, 
and  will  perhaps  gain  in  cogency  if  we  arrange  them  a  little 
more  logically,  thus  :— I.  Idols  need  to  be  manufactured.  They 
are  made  by  a  carpenter,  ace.  to  his  wish  {^)  [\erses  from  UV 
throughouti,  covered  with  gold  and  silver  i*\  and  decketl  with 
ganiients  (H).  II.  They  are  devoid  of  i>er(;eption.  They  cannot 
speak  (»),  see  (19),  hear  bowlings  of  priests  (32),  or  hear  prayer 
(■*!).  III.  Thev  have  no  powers  of  self-conservation.  They  c^in- 
not  wipe  the  dust  from  their  face  (i*)  or  eyes  ('"),  or  the  rust 
from  their  ornaments  ('■"),  nor  can  they  feel  the  smoke  (21).  They 
cannot  eat  (2^).  The.v  are  powerless  against  theft  from  their 
jicrson  (W-  33. 57),  against  war  (4»-  5ii),  and  fire  (S-^).  They  cannot 
rise  when  the.v  have  fallen,  or  straighten  themselves  when 
awry  (P).  They  cannot  save  their  gamients  from  moths  ('2), 
or  their  wooden  interior  from  decay  (20).  1\'.  They  are 
impotent  for  the  discharge  of  their  functions  as  gods.  They 
bear  a  sceptre,  but  cannot  rule  (!•*);  a  swoni  and  axe,  but 
cannot  kill  ('•'').  They  cannot  give  wealth  (35),  or  rain  (W); 
much  less  can  they  show  signs  («)  and  restore  the  blind  (37)  or 
the  dumb  (-41).  They  cannot  set  up  one  king  and  put  down 
another  (W.  53. 56.  «6),  or  deliver  from  injustice  and  aeath  (3<'), 
or  even  give  long  life  to  those  who  m.ade  them  (*>).  \'.  They 
are  indifferent  to  ethical  qualities.  Tlie.\-  requite  neither  good 
nor  evil  (34).  They  punish  not  the  riorjurcr  (35),  or  even  the 
priest  who  robs  his  god  to  feed  his  lust  ('i).  They  do  not  re- 
dress wrong  (i^),  or  show  mercy  to  the  widow  and  the  fatherless 
(3») ;  nay,  they  sanction  systematic  prostitution  («).  W.  Tlie.\- 
are  thus  the  least  useful  of  all  things.  A  cup,  a  door,  a  pillar 
has  its  use  (59),  and  so  have  the  sun  and  moon  (*•),  lightning 
and  wind  ("1),  clouds  (62)  and  fire  (Ki) ;  '  yea,  even  the  lieasts  are 
better  than  they '  (•»).  Then,  with  rare  irony,  the  author  com- 
pares an  idol  t"o  a  'scarecrow'  ("•>);  imp<itent  to  protect,  but 
deluding  the  imagination  ;  and,  in  conclusion,  sa.vs,  '  Better 
is  the  m.an  that  is  just  and  has  no  idols,  but  (adds  Syr.) 
waits  on  the  Lord  Gotl,'  than  the  most  sumjjtuous  idolater. 

Anthorshi}}.  — The  evidence  that  it  was  not 
written  by  Jeremiah  is  threefold.  (1)  It  was 
manifestlj'  comi)o.sed  in  Greek.  Tiiere  are  a  few 
Hebraisms,  as,  e.g.,  the  imitation  of  inlin.  absol. 
in  d(po^lolw04pTes  a(poixoiud^e  (v.-*),  and  the  repeated 
use  of  fut.  for  pres.  fre(][.,  but  they  are  sudi  as  are 
inseparable  from  Hellenistic  Greek.  (2)  The  style  is 
quite  below  tliat  of  a  proi>!iet  of  Israel.  Tiie  mind  of 
tlie  writer  is  saturated  with  the  Bk.  of  Jer  (cf.  Jer 
o--*  with  v.",  UF*  with  v.«,  K/  with  v.^  22-"  witii  v.i", 
48*' with  v."''),  but  the  style  is  inferior.  As  Ewald 
says,  '  He  only  succeeds  in  writing  like  j'  speaker 
who  proves  and  exhau.sts  liis  subject  from  every 
point  of  view ;  he  sliows  not  the  ronioiest  move- 
ment  towards  proplietic  tlight.'     (///  v.  i'9),    (3) 
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The  statement  tliat  the  captivity  should  continue 
*  seven  generations/  ]K)ints  away  from  Jeremiah 
towards  one  who  deplored  the  long  exile,  and 
wished  to  believe  it  of  divine  ap}X)intment. 

We  believe  the  Ep.  to  have  been  written  before 
2  Mac.  We  cannot  think  as  do  Fritzsche,  Schiirer, 
llirtord,  and  others,  that  when  2  Mac  2'-  says  that 
'Jeremiah  charged  the  exUes  not  ...  to  be  led 
astray  in  their  minds  when  they  saw  images 
of  gold  and  silver  and  the  adornment  thereof,' 
there  is  no  allusion  to  our  Epistle.  The  further 
vagaries  as  to  the  altar  and  the  ark  (2  Mac  2*'*) 
are  not  said  to  be  '  in  the  same  writing,'  as  AV 
(so  Gillbrd),  but  if  tt)  ypa)py,  i.e.  'in'  what  the 
writer  considered  '  Scripture,'  'the  records '  of  v.'. 
The  most  probable  supi)osition  is,  that  the  author 
lived  in  Egypt  in  the  1st  cent.  B.C.,  and  that, 
ileeply  concerned  lest  his  brethren  should  be  led 
astray  by  the  imposing  ritual  of  idolatrr,  and 
feeling  that  additional  force  would  be  given  to 
his  warnings  if  he  put  them  into  the  mouth  of 
Jeremiah,  he  wTote  his  diatrilje  on  the  idolatrj'  of 
Egypt  as  if  it  were  intended  for  Babylon.  He 
may  have  lived  in^  Babylon  in  his  youth,  and 
there  gained  his'^qnuintance  with  the  deifica- 
tion of  prostitution  (**),  to  which  Herodotus  also 
testifies  as  occurring  in  the  temple  of  Beltis  (i.  199) ; 
but  v.^*  as  clearly  corresponds  ^Hth  Hdt.'s  descrip- 
tion (ii.  62)  of  the  'feast  of  lights'  at  Sais.  The 
sliglitly  inflated  style  of  the  Ep.  is  thoroughly 
Alexandrian.  The  fondness  for  assonance  and  for 
long  comi)ound  words  may  be  illustrated  from 
rfpidfyyvpoi,  -repixpvaoi,  TepieKovtrrcu,  repiKeifievoi  (^^') 
and  f^aroffToXiv,  &9wdev,  i^avaXCjaai  (*). 

Canonicity. — Our  Ep.  is  included  in  the  Gr. 
canon,  and  is  found  in  all  Gr.  codices  of  OT, 
except  the  cursives  70,  96,  229.  In  Syr.-Hex.  it 
follows  La,  and  this  claims  to  have  been  tr**  from 
Origen's  Hexopla.  Indeed,  Origen  (inadvertently, 
as  we  think)  places  it  in  the  list  of  the  Heb.  canon 
(cf.  Eusebius,  HE  \\.  25).  The  uncials  ABQ 
exhibit  the  same  order  as  Syr.-Hex.,  as  do  also 
all  the  patristic  lists  that  refer  to  it  (see  Baruch). 
In  Lat.,  Svr.,  and  some  edd.  of  LXX,  Ep.  Jer  is 
found  as  liar  6 ;  and  this  is  followed  in  Luther's 
Bible  and  other  16th  cent.  edd.  as  well  as  in  AV 
and  RV.  Its  canonicity  was  not  called  in  question 
in  the  Christian  Church  before  Jerome,  who  called 
it  -^evderiypaipos  {Prol.  in  Jer.).  Theodoret  passed 
it  by  ;  and  also  Hilary,  though  in  his  Prol.  in  Fs. 
15  he  has  enumerated  it  in  the  Canon ;  but 
Tertullian  quotes,  as  from  Jer,  v.*,  about  the 
carrj-ing  of  gotls  on  men's  shoulders  (Scorp.  c.  8) ; 
and  Cj'prian  (On  the  Lord's  Prayer,  c.  5)  quotes  v.* 
as  the  suggestion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  Jeremiah, 
'  In  the  heart,  O  God,  ought  we  to  worship  thee.' 

The  Text  and  Verfions. — The  Ep.  is  found  entire  in  the  Gr. 
uncials  ABQ,  while  r contains 76-24<i.  The  differences  between 
these  MSS  are  comparatively  unimportant.  (See  Swete,  OT  in 
Gr.379-3S4;  and,fordescriptionof  MSS,viL-xi.%  Thereareabout 
20  Gr.  cursives,  some  of  whose  various  readinors  are  given  by 
Ceriani.  Speaking  generally,  these  cursives  divide  themselves 
into  two  classes.  One  half  are  thought  by  Field  to  represent 
the  Lucianic  recension  (Origen's  lle-i.,  Proleg.  c  ix.\  the  other 
half  are  often  found  in  agreement  witii  Q. 

The  Sijriae  is  a  very  free  rendering  of  Greek.  An  arrangement 
and  tr.  of  the  VSS  in  rc'xu,  in  parallel  columns,  discloses  that  in 
little  more  than  one-third  of  the  lines  does  Syr.  accurately  repre- 
sent Gr.,  though  the  last  12  verses  are  almost  a,  verbatim  tr". 
Some  of  the  more  important  variations  are:  "  Seventy  years'  (3) 
for  'seven  generations' ;  'An  axe  in  hi»  left'  (15);  "'As  a  man 
condemned  by  the  king,  so  are  their  arin«  elftenc^ed ;  [thus 
Walton,  but  Lag.  'courts 'J,  "Their  heart  ig/ooliih  and  erring' 
(30) ;  '  ravens '  for  '  birds '  (^ ;  '  eagerly  eat  'for  Ttt/>txii»i^i  (*) ; 
'stones  of  demons  in  the  moimtains'  (**);  'before  the  gate,' 
in  place  of  «»  B^>  (*i) ;  '  They  are  not  like  crows  which  fly  io 
the  air'  (54).  The  onlv  important  omission  is  that  of  the  'door' 
and  the  'pillar'  in  v.». 

The  Syro-Bexaplar,  given  in  Ceriaai's  3fon.  Sacr.  et  Prof. 
i.  1,  is  in  the  main  a  slavishly  literal  tr™  of  the  text  of  B,  often 
in  defiance  of  Syr.  idiom  ;  as  in  vv.^i- «.  itg  variations  are  few. 
We  may  mention,  •  swallows  and  other  birds '  f— ),  so  ^  ;  '  weak- 
ness '  for  '  shame '  (^  so  ®  ;  '  in  their  temples  the  priests  rit ' 
(31),  a?  if  xaJbit,!.-jri,  ^th  Q  and  its  cwrsives ;  *  nor  rescue  the 


wromjed '  (**X  "s  if  a(2<x«t.u<>«>,  with  .K  and  the  Lucianic  cursives ; 
and  *  to  deetutate  the  mountains '  (^  as  if  lii^.uMrtii,  uith  Q  and 
its  cursives. 

The  V'tdg.  also  adheres  closely  to  Gr.  text.  Its  chief  de%ia- 
tions  are  in  vv.«-H-  2J-  -U-  *»,  where  it  despairs  of  Gr.  and  makes 
a  sense  of  its  own.  It  also  reads  'exquiram'  CO  for  i*J»Ti. ; 
'  as  a  dead  man  carried  to  a  grave '  for  i:  tvi  <te>.  mr.  (i *) :  ■  decer- 
pentes '  for  TKHxi'^'^i  (^  so  Syr. : '  olive  stones '  for  '  bran '  (**), 
and  '  gloriabatur '  for  .i[ixA^«'<'r«j  (*X 

LcriRATURE.— Gifford  in  Speakei't  Apoer.  vol.  iL  ;  Bissell  in 
Lange's  series ;  Zockler,  Apokr.  in  Kgif.  Koin.  1891 ;  Ewald,  Die 
jiingiten  Propheten,  1868;  Kritzsche,  Ilandbuch  z.  d.  Apokr. 
1851;  Keusch,  Erkliir.  d.  Bueht  Baruch,  1853;  Keuss,  AT, 

roL  \iL  ISO*.  J,  T.  Marshall. 


JERIAH.— The  chief   of   one  of    the  LeWtical 

courses,  1  Ch  23"  24*^  (both  ?.i.t)  26"  (-;-  .  AV.  IIV 
Jer^ah).     See  Gexe.\logy. 

JERIBAI  (™- ).— One  of  David's  heroes,  1  Ch 
11^«. 

JERICHO  [  --  an.i  —  .  the  latter  uniformly  (12 
times)  in  Pent.,  2  K  25*,  and  in  Ezr,  Xeh,  Ch  ;  the 
former  elsewhere ;  *  the  form  rtri'^^  occurs  once 
(1  K  16**).  The  etym.  and  meaning  are  doubtful, 
although  Gesenius  (TAej.)  gives  the  latter  as  '  place 
of  fragrance,'  from  root  m-i,  whUe  Sayce  {EHH  250) 
makes  it= '  city  of  the  moon-god '  (ydreah).  LXX 
'lepixd),  indeclinable,  both  with  and  without  fern, 
art.  ;  XT  'Ie/>etxw.  once  (Lk  19^)  with  fem.  art.  ; 
Vulg.  Jericho,  inded. ;  Arab.  er-Riha  or  Piha]. — An 
imix)rtant  city  in  the  Jordan  Valley  situated  over 
against  Xebo  (Dt  32**),  and  called  the  City  of 
Palm  Trees  (Dt  34^).  It  was  the  first  city  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  children  of  Israel  aft«r 
they  had  crossed  the  Jordan.  It  had  its  wall 
(Jos  2'*),  and  its  gate,  which  was  closed  at  dusk 
(2®).  Like  all  the  Can.  cities  of  the  time,  it  was 
ruled  over  by  a  king  (2^).  The  wealth  of  the 
place  is  inferred  from  the  description  of  the  spoil 
taken  :  vessels  of  brass  and  of  iron  are  mentioned, 
and  from  the  silver  and  gold  Achan  was  able  to 
sequester  2lH3  shekels  of  silver  and  a  wedge  of  gold 
of  50  shekels  weight,  as  well  as  a  goodly  Baby- 
lonish garment  (7^).  We  find  no  such  rich  record 
of  spoil  in  the  accounts  of  the  capture  of  the  other 
cities  in  this  campaign.  While  the  children  of 
Israel  were  still  encamped  at  Shittim  on  the  other 
side  of  Jordan,  Joshua  sent  two  spies  to  investigate 
the  state  of  the  country  as  far  as  J.  (2^-).  Arrived 
at  that  place,  they  lodged  at  a  house  on  the  town 
wall,  belonging  to  one  Rahab,  a  prostitute.  Their 
eiTand  was  suspected,  and  news  was  brought  to 
the  king,  who  sent  messengers  to Rahabs  house  to 
demand  that  she  give  up  the  spies.  In  the  mean- 
time she  had  hidden  them  under  the  stalks  of  flax 
which  were  laid  out  on  the  roof  to  dry,  and  when 
the  messengers  arrived  she  declared  that  the  ;spies 
had  left  the  city  at  dusk,  and  she  sent  the  mesToff 
on  a  false  chase  as  far  as  the  fords  of  the  Jordan. 
Returning  to  the  spies  on  the  roof,  she  told  them 
of  the  terror  Joshua's  approach  had  inspired,  and 
begged  that,  in  return  for  her  kindness  to  them, 
they  would  agree  to  save  her  and  her  family  alive 
in  the  coming  troubles.  This  they  swore  to  do,  on 
condition  that  she  preserved  secrecy.  That  her 
hou.se  might  be  recognized  she  tied  a  scarlet  thread 
in  her  window,  from  which  she  let  them  down  with 
a  rope,  ad^'ising  them  to  hide  in  the  mountains. 
There  they  escaj>ed  (probably  hiding  in  the  cavern- 
pierced  clifls  of  Quarantania),  and  remained  for 
three  days,  till  their  pursuers  had  come  back. 
Then  returning  to  Joshua,  they  gave  a  report 
which  greatly  encouraged  the  leader. 

After  crossing  the  Jordan,  the  Isr.  encamped  in 
the  'east  border  of  J.'  at  Gilgal  (Jos  4**),  cele- 
brating the  pas.<over  in  the  '  plains  of  J.'     This 
solemn  ceremony  was  doubtless  held  in  full  Wew 
•  See  Driver,  J>eut.  p.  Ixxxix  f. 
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of  the  (dty.  While  near  J.,  Joshua  Baw  the 
Captain  of  the  Lord's  Host  (5^').  From  his  speecli 
before  liis  death  we  gather  that  a  preliminary 
skirmish  preceded  the  siege,  for  he  says,  '  Ye  came 
unto  J.,  and  the  men  of  J.  fought  against  you' 
(24").  The  siege  itself  was  extremely  strict : 
'none  went  out  and  none  came  in '  (6"^-).  Joshua 
having  received  his  cominiinds  from  the  Lord, 
delivered  them  to  the  people.  They  were  to 
encompass  the  city  once  a  day  for  six  days,  and 
on  the  seventh  day  seven  times.  The  order  of 
march  was  as  follows  :  first  came  the  armed  men, 
then  seven  priests  with  trumpets  of  rams'  horns ; 
immediately  behind  the  i)riests  was  lx)rne  the  ark 
of  the  Covenant ;  and  then  followed  the  rear. 
The  first  day,  having  encompassed  the  city  in 
silence,  they  returneil  to  lotlge  ni  the  camp.  This 
was  repeated  for  five  days.  On  the  seventh  they 
rose  very  early  and  mareiied  around  the  city  seven 
times,  but  on  the  seventh  time,  when  the  priests 
blew  with  their  trumpets,  Joshua  said  to  the 
people,  '  Shout,  for  the  Lord  hath  given  you  the 
city.'  As  they  shouted,  the  wall  fell  down  flat 
before  them,  and  the  people  at  once  entered  the 
city  on  every  side,  '  each  man  straight  before  him, 
and  they  took  the  city.'  By  special  command  of 
Joshua,  Rahab  and  her  family  were  saved  from 
the  general  slaughter  of  man  and  beast  that 
ensued,  according  to  the  promise  she  had  received 
from  tlie  spies.  Her  family  continued  to  live  on 
in  Israel,  and  the  name  Ilahab  occurs  in  the 
genealogy  of  our  Lord  (Mt  1")  as  the  mother  of  Boaz. 
J.  was  burned  and  everything  in  it,  except  the 
silver  and  gold,  and  the  vessels  of  brass  and  iron, 
which  were  reserved  for  the  treasury  of  the  Lord's 
house.  The  disobedience  of  Achan  to  the  Lord's 
command,  that  the  people  should  reserve  nothing 
for  themselves,  resulted  in  a  terrible  punishment. 
The  defeat  of  the  Israelites  at  Ai  was  ascribed  to 
the  fact  that  the  accursed  thing  was  touched.  By 
a  process  of  elimination  the  crime  was  traced  to 
Achan,  and  he  and  all  his  family  were  stoned  with 
stones  and  burned  with  lire  (Jos  7"^-)- 

Some  of  the  Mohammedans  of  the  country  give  a  distorted 
account  of  the  taking  of  J.,  confusing  it  with  another  scene  in 
Joshua's  life.  It  is  said  that  a  great  Imam  tried  to  take  the 
city,  but  so  difficult  was  the  task  of  demolishing  the  walls  that 
the  work  was  not  completed  when  darkness  compelled  the 
besiegers  to  stop.  In  the  morning  the  walls  had  sprung  up 
again,  and  the  siege  had  to  be  recommenced.  This  went  on  for 
several  days,  when  finally  the  Imam  caused  the  sun  to  stand 
still,  and  thus,  the  day  being  lengthened,  the  destruction 
of  the  city  was  completed.  This  may  not  represent  an  early 
local  tradition,  as  the  plains  wpre  covered  with  monasteries 
when  the  Arabs  took  the  land,  and  the  Mohanmiedana  very 
probably  confused  the  various  Biblical  accounts  they  heard  from 
the  monks. 

Not  only  was  J.  utterly  destroyed,  but  Joshua 
pronounced  a  solemn  curse  on  the  man  who  should 
rebuild  it,  prophesying  misfortune  to  his  children  : 
'  He  shall  lay  the  foundations  thereof  in  his  first- 
born, and  in  his  youngest  shall  he  set  nn  the  gates 
of  it '  (Jos  6'-«).  In  1  K  16'*^  we  are  told  how  this 
curse  fell  upon  Hiel  the  Bethelite,  who  in  the  days 
of  Ahab  reouilt  the  city.  We  infer  that  between 
these  two  periods  the  site  Mas  unoccupied,  but 
that  it  contmued  to  be  known  by  its  old  name  is 

f)roved  by  the  facts  that  in  the  partition  of  the 
and  J.  was  assigned  to  Benjamin  (Jos  18-'),  and 
that  David's  messengers,  after  being  maltreated  by 
the  Ammonites,  were  told  to  'tarry  in  J.  till  your 
beards  be  grown '  (2  S  10',  1  Ch  19»).  Notwith- 
standing tJhe  fulfilment  of  the  curse,  the  city 
became  again  inhabited,  for,  on  the  complaint  of 
the  '  men  of  the  city '  that  the  water  was  naught 
and  the  ground  barren,  Fllisha  healed  the  waters 
by  casting  salt  in  the  spring  (2  K  2'").  There  was 
also  a  settlement  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  at  the 
place,  who  luul  at  their  command  fifty  strong  men, 
whom  they  sent  on  a  vain  search  for  Elijah,  when 


he  had  been  carried  up  into  heaven  from  the  other 
side  of  Jordan  (2"*).  After  this  the  place  is  men- 
tioned several  times.  When  I'ekuli,  king  of 
Israel,  made  his  raid  on  the  southern  kingdom, 
taking  many  captives,  these  were  released  by  order 
of  the  prophet  Oded,  and  taken  to  J.,  '  the  city  of 
palm  trees'  (2  Ch  '28'*).  Zedekiah,  fleeing  from 
-lerus.  before  the  forces  of  Nebuch.,  was  taken  in 
the  plains  of  J.  (2  K  2r>»,  Jer  39*).  In  the  list  of 
returned  captives  (Ezr  2^-Neh  7**)  the  children  of 
J.  are  put  down  at  34;).  These  restored  exiles 
evidently  took  up  their  abode  on  the  old  site,  for 
in  Neh  3-*  we  read  that  the  '  men  of  Jericho '  had 
their  share  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerus.  Later 
on  it  was  fortified  by  the  Syrian  general  Bacchides 
(1  Mac  9-^). 

In  the  time  of  our  Lord,  J.  had  become  an 
important  place,  owing  to  the  partiality  shown  Ijy 
the  Herodian  family  to  the  city.  .losephus  de- 
scribes the  place  with  enthusiasm  ( Wars,  IV.  viii. 
2-3).  The  city  lay  150  stadia  from  Jerus.  and  60 
from  the  Jordan.  It  was  situated  in  a  plain, 
divided  in  tiie  middle  by  the  river,  and  flanked 
on  either  side  by  high  mountains,  of  which  the 
Avestern  rjinge  overhung  the  town.  Palm  trees 
abounded  in  the  plain,  those  near  the  Jordan  being 
the  richest.  In  summer  the  climate  was  so  hot 
that  no  one  cared  to  come  near  it,  but  in  winter 
the  air  was  so  mild  that  the  inhabitants  went 
about  with  linen  clothing  when  snow  covered  the 
rest  of  Judea.  He  speaks  at  length  of  a  fountain 
which  was  situated  near  the  old  city  taken  by 
Joshua,  and  which  was  healed  by  Elisha.  He 
claims  unusual  powers  of  irrigation  for  these 
waters,  which  had  only  to  flow  lightly  over  the 
soil  to  make  it  fruitful,  and  which  watered  a  plain 
70  furlongs  long  by  20  broad,  fertilizing  gardens 
thickly  set  with  trees,  wiiich  produced  balsam  and 
myrobalanum.  The  palm  trees  were  of  many 
kinds,  one  yielding  an  excellent  honey.  Such 
Avas  the  luxuriance  and  rarity  of  the  vegetation 
that  the  author  declares  the  place  might  well  be 
pronounced  divine,  and  challenges  a  comparison 
with  any  other  climate  in  the  whole  earth.  Strabo 
(.xvi.  2)  likens  the  plain  surrounded  by  mountains 
to  a  theatre,  and  corroborates  Josephus'  account 
of  its  fertility,  declaring  that  the  revenues  from 
the  balsam  (from  Avhich  medicine  was  extracted 
for  the  head  and  eyes)  and  from  other  plants  was 
great. 

When  Pompey  visited  Pal.  and  endeavoured  to 
clear  the  land  of  robbers,  he  destroyed  two  of  their 
strongholds,  Threx  and  Taurus,  which  commanded 
the  approach  to  J.  (ib.).  After  Jerus.  was  taken 
by  Pompey,  GabiniiLS,  the  Kom.  general,  divided 
the  country  into  live  parts,  making  J.  one  of  the 
seats  of  Assembly  (Jos.  Wars,  I.  viii.  5).  When 
Herod  was  appointed  at  Rome  to  be  king  of 
the  Jews,  and  before  he  was  installed  in  Jerus., 
his  allies  plundered  J.,  finding  the  houses  full  of 
all  sorts  of  good  things  ( JVars,  I.  xv.  6).  Later  he 
farmed  from  Cleopatra  the  revenues  of  the  regions 
about  the  city,  which  had  been  granted  her  by 
Antony  (Ajit.  xv.  iv.  2),  and  fortified  above  the 
town  a  citadel,  a  building  tine  and  strong,  whicii 
he  called  Cypros  in  honour  of  his  mother,  and 
built  a  city  to  the  north  of  .1.,  which  he  named 
Phasaelis  after  his  brotiier  (JFara,  I.  xxi.  It).  J. 
was  important  enough  to  have  its  amphitheatre, 
for  we  read  that  from  this  jilace  Salome  announced 
to  the  assembled  soldiers  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Herod,  which  had  taken  place  in  the  city,  thougli 
he  had  given  orders  that  he  should  be  buried  at 
Herodium  (  Wars,  I.  xxxiii.  8).  After  his  death, 
his  ex-slave  Simon,  aspiring  to  make  himself  king, 
burned  down  the  royal  palace  {Anf.  xvil.  x.  (i), 
but  tliis  was  magnificently  rebuilt  by  Archelaus, 
who  also  accomplished  important  work  in  irrigating 
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the  plain  {Ant.  XVII.  xiii.  1).  In  the  time  of 
Josephns  (li'ars.  III.  iii.  5)  Juda?a  was  divided  into 
eleven  parts,  of  which  Jerus.  was  the  chief,  and  one 
of  which  was  Jericho.  When  Vespasian  approached 
J.  the  citizens  Hed  to  the  mountains  (Wars,  IV. 
>-iii.  2).  He  erected  a  citadel  in  tlie  place,  and 
set  a  garrison  {ib.  IV.  ix.  1).  Whether  Josephus 
refers  to  the  destruction  of  J.  or  Gerasa  in  this 
section  is  not  clear,  but  we  have  the  statement  of 
Jerome  that,  at  the  time  when  Jerusalem  was 
taken,  J.  was  captured  and  destroyed  on  account 
of  the  perfidy  of  its  citizens  (Onomasticon). 

J.,  however,  still  preserved  its  magnificence 
when  our  Lord  visited  it.  His  baptism  in  the 
Jordan  occurred  not  far  oflF.  The  hill  of  Quar- 
antauia,  to  the  immediate  west  of  the  city, 
is  pointed  out  as  the  traditional  site  of  the 
Temptation.  At  the  end  of  His  ministry,  when 
He  was  on  His  way  from  Galilee  to  Jerus.,  He 
passed  through  J.,  and  there  healed  a  blind  man 
(Mk  1(H*  [name  given  Bartimaeus],  Lk  18*^),  or  ace. 
to  Mt  2i>^-  two  blind  men.  At  this  same  time  He 
visited  the  house  of  Zaccha>us  the  publican,  whose 
eagerness  to  see  the  Lord  had  led  him  to  climb  a 
sycomore  tree,  as  he  was  short  of  stature.  The 
account  of  his  conversion  is  one  of  the  most  graphic 
in  the  gospel  history  (Lk  lO"*-).  Travellers  to-day 
tetween  Jerus.  and  J.  have  to  be  accompanied  by 
an  escort,  to  prevent  their  '  falling  among  thieves,' 
who  have  infested  this  route  both  before  and  ever 
since  the  Good  Samaritan  came  to  the  relief  of  the 
man  in  the  parable  (Lk  10*). 

W'e  are  told  by  Jerome  (Onom.)  that  after  its  destructioii  by 
the  Romans,  J.  was  rebuUt  a  third  time,  but  he  does  not  say 
when.  That  the  place  was  inhabited  in  the  time  of  Origen  we 
infer  from  the  fact  of  his  discovery  of  some  valuable  biblical 
MSS  there  (Eus.  EceL  Hut.  vi.  16).  This  third  city  existed  in 
Jerome's  day  as  well  as  the  ruins  of  the  other  two.  It  became 
an  Episcopal  See,  and  its  bishops  begin  to  be  mentioned  in  A.D. 
:i2o  ;  the  last  reference  is  to  Gregoiius,  who  was  present  at  the 
Sj-nod  of  Jerus.  a.d.  536.  The  sacred  sites  began  to  be  pointed 
out  early  in  the  4th  cent.  The  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  (a.d.  333)  was 
shown  the  sycomore  tree  of  Zacchaeus  on  the  right  of  the  road 
leading  to  the  town  from  the  west.  A  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
town  was  pointed  out  the  site  of  the  old  city  taken  by  Joshua, 
close  to  the  fountain  of  Elisha,  inmiediately  above  which  was 
the  house  of  Rahab.  Justinian  restored  a  hospice  in  J.,  and  a 
church  of  the  Mother  of  God  (Procopius,  de  Mdif.  5.  9). 
Theodosius  (a.d.  530)  visited  the  fountain  of  Elisha,  which  he 
places  2  miles  from  the  town,  and  in  this  latter  was  shown  the 
house  of  Rahab,  the  site  e\ndently  having  been  shifted  since  the 
time  of  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim.  Antoninus  Martyr  (a.d.  570) 
found  the  walls  of  the  town  overthrown  by  an  earthquake. 
The  house  of  Rahab  was  still  standing,  and  had  been  converted 
into  a  hospice  and  oratory,  probably  the  work  of  Justinian 
referred  to  above.  At  the  time  of  Arculfs  visit  (a.d.  670)  the 
town  was  in  ruins ;  only  the  house  of  Rahab  was  standing,  but 
roofless.  The  Venerable  Bede  (a.d.  720)  describes  a  similar  state 
of  things.  Hence  the  town  was  in  a  ruinous  condition  for  at 
least  a  centurj-  and  a  half,  but  by  the  end  of  the  6th  cent,  many 
churches  and  monasteries  had  sprung  up  on  the  surroiuiding 
]''.i!ns.  Besides  the  church  at  GUgal,  Areulf  speaks  of  one  on 
the  s{>ot  where  Christ  was  supposed  to  have  left  His  garments 
lit  the  time  of  His  baptism,  and  of  the  monastery  of  St.  John, 
also  near  the  Jordan.  Establishments  were  dedicated  to  St. 
Panteleemon,  St.  Galamon,  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Eustochium, 
and  others.  At  the  time  of  the  Crusaders  many  of  these  were 
repaired  and  others  constructed.  Under  the  Arabs  the  town 
again  rose  to  importance,  as  is  proved  by  the  many  references  of 
the  Mohammedan  geographers  beginning  in  the' 9th  cent,  (see 
Palestine  under  me  Mokemt,  by  Guy  Le  Strange).  Ya'kubi 
(a.d.  874)  speaks  of  Riha  as  the  capital  of  the  Gh6r,  the  cleft  of 
the  Lower  Jordan.  Mukaddasi  (a.d.  985)  says  that  this  city 
possessed  many  villages  in  the  plain,  which  produced  much 
indigo,  and  many  pafan  and  banana  trees.  Edrisi  {.\.x>.  1164) 
mentions  Ariba,  Beisan,  and  Amta  as  the  finest  of  the  cities  of 
the  valley  of  the  Ghor.  When  the  Crusaders  conquered  the 
land,  the  plain  of  J.  was  granted  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  in 
A.D.  1111  Amulfus,  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  was  blamed  for 
assigning  to  his  niece  this  district,  with  its  annual  revenues, 
which  amounted  to  5000  pieces  of  gold  (AVilliam  of  Tyre,  xi.  15). 
Later  it  again  fell  into  etxdesiasticai  hands,  as  it  vcaa  assigned  in 
A.D.  113S  to  a  convent  at  Bethany  (ib.  xv.  26X  But  by  the 
13th  cent,  the  town  itself  had  sunk  to  small  dimensions. "  The 
square  tower  which  may  be  seen  to-day  near  the  modem  village 
of  er-Riha  was  found  by  Willebrand  (a.d.  1211)  in  a  ruinous  con- 
dition. Brocardus  (a.d.  1230)  says  that  the  wretched  town  had 
scarcely  e^ht  houses,  and  that  all  the  monuments  of  the  sacred 
places  were  destroyed.  Ricaldus,  writiug  about  the  same  time, 
calls  the  place  'quasi  deserta.'  However,  the  plains  were  at 
this  time  richly  cultivated.    According  to  the  Moslem  Yakut 


(.\.D.  l±2.'i)  the  finest  sugar  of  the  Ghdr  was  made  at  J. :  polin 
trees  and  bananas  abouiidetL  Jaques  de  Vito'  (cap>  ^)  also 
refers  to  the  fields  of  sugar -cane.  The  ruins  to  tte  west  of  'Ain 
ea-SuItan,  with  the  connect'.ug  aqueducts,  appear  to  date  from 
the  Crusading  period. 

The  modem  er-Kiha  is  a  miserable  village,  con- 
taining about  300  swarthy  inhabitants,  ix>8sibly 
the  descendants  of  the  puny  race  called  by 
Areulf  Canaanites,  who  dwelt  in  his  time  on  the 
plain.  The  rich  patches  of  barley  and  wheat,  with 
the  gardens  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
give  a  hint  of  the  possibilities  of  fertilitv  which 
were  so  amply  realized  in  former  days.  The  level 
of  the  village  b  900  ft.  below  the  "Slediter.,  and 
the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  plain  differ  largely  from 
those  of  the  rest  of  Pal.,  some  species  not  being 
found  nearer  than  the  Asiatic  and  African  tropics. 
A  dozen  isolated  palms  represent  the  splendid 
groves  of  the  past.  The  Zakkum  (Balanites 
jEqyptiaica),  identified  by  some  with  the  Myro- 
bc^anum  of  Josephus,  still  abounds ;  also  the 
acacia,  and  trees  of  the  Zizyphus  species,  called  in 
Arabic  Sidr  or  Dom.  A  handsome  Russian  hospice 
now  stands  near  the  ruined  tower  mentioned  by 
Willebrand,  and  there  is  a  small  Greek  church. 
Two  good  hotels  accommodate  travellers,  who  may 
now  make  the  journey  from  Jerus.  by  carriage- 
road,  and  continue  their  drive  over  the  plain  to 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  J.  contains  only  a 
few  plots  of  freehold,  as  in  recent  times  it  fias 
become  the  private  property  of  the  Sultan,  together 
with  many  other  parts  of  the  Jordan  Valley. 

All  authorities  are  agreed  that  the  site  of  the 
Can.  city  is  at  Tell  es-Sultan,  above  'Ain  es-Sultan 
(Elisha's  fountain),  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
modem  Jericho.  As  we  have  seen,  Josephus  places 
the  old  city  near  the  fountain,  and  so  does  the 
Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  who  gives  the  distance  from  the 
J.  of  his  day  as  one  and  a  half  miles  a-s  alx)ve, 
which  distance  would  do  equally  well  if  we  identify 
the  latter  with  the  ruins  near  the  pa.ss  to  be  men- 
tioned later.  Theodosius  makes  the  distance  2 
miles.  This  mound  is  1200  ft.  long  from  N.  to  S., 
and  the  larger  part  of  its  area  is  50  ft.  in  height, 
measured  above  the  fountain  at  the  E.,  but  not  so 
high  on  the  western  side,  as  the  original  ground 
slopes  fi-om  W.  to  E.  Rising  from  the  top  of  the 
mound  along  its  edges  are  four  superimposed 
mounds,  the  highest  being  some  9<3  ft.  above  the 
fountain.  Near  the  base  of  the  mound,  above  the 
spring,  a  hollow  has  been  recentlv  scooped  out, 
revealing  an  ancient  mud-brick  wall  in  situ.  The 
pottery  found  strewn  over  the  mound  belongs,  as  a 
rule,  to  pre-Roman  times,  and  some  pre-Israelitish 
ware  occurs.  The  superimposed  mounds  may 
indicate  later  fortifications,  but  the  accumulation 
of  50  ft.  of  debris  l>elow  them,  by  analogy  with 
the  excavated  mounds  of  Hissarlik  and  Tell  el-Hesy 
(see  Lackish),  probably  represents  the  alternate 
growth  and  decay  of  the  town  for  several  centuries. 
Hence  systematic  excavations  through  the  base  of 
the  mound  would  doubtless  bring  to  light  the 
remains  of  the  pre-Israelitish  city.  On  natural 
grounds,  the  place,  with  its  abundant  supply  of 
water,  would  have  been  chosen  by  the  first  builders. 
From  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles  west  of  modem 
J.,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Wady  el-Kelt,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  pass,  there  are  abundant  remains 
of  a  city.  An  unobser^•ant  traveller  might  not 
notice  them,  as  the  houses  are  ruined  down  to  the 
soil,  but  the  ground-plans  remain,  and  often  the 
four  sides  of  a  room  are  quite  plain.  A  large  pool, 
called  Birket  Miisa,  is  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
character  of  the  pottery  with  which  these  ruins 
are  strewn  indicates  the  Roman  site.  This  identi- 
fication is  favoured  by  the  probable  identification 
of  the  site  of  Beit  Jubr,  a  ruined  fort  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Jems,  road,  commanding  the  ascent 
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from  the  J.  plain,  with  the  fort  Cypros,  Avhicli 
Herod  built  above  J.  ;  as  well  as  by  tlie  fact  that 
the  aqueducts  in  the  Wady  el-^ielt,  two  of  which 
were  constructed  to  briny  water  to  this  site, 
appear  to  be  Koni.  work  (PEF  Mem.  vol.  iii. 
p.  173).  Similar  ruins  n(>rth  of  'A in  es-Sultan 
suggest  that  Roman  Jericho  may  have  been  very 
extensive,  occupying  both  sites,  with  detached 
villas  between,  as  there  are  signs  of  building  at 
many  points  in  the  intervening  lields.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  Crusaders  seems  to  have  been  at  the 
modern  er-Iliha,  about  2  miles  from  the  pass.  In 
the  vicinity  of  J.  the  remains  of  five  old  monastic 
establishments  may  be  visited.  In  the  precipices 
of  ^k^uruntul  (Quarantania)  there  are  hermits'  caves, 
with  chapels  adorned  witli  frescoes.  The  monastery 
of  St.  John,  near  the  traditional  place  of  baptism, 
built  by  Justinian,  and  rebuilt  by  the  Crusaders, 
has  again  been  restored,  but  traces  of  the  old  work 
remain.  The  identification  of  l^usr  el-Hajlah  is 
not  sure.  Tell  Mogheifir  probably  represents  the 
ancient  St.  Eustochium,  mentioned  by  Willibald 
in  A.D.  721  as  being  in  the  middle  of  the  plain. 
At  Khtirbet  cl-Mifjir,  north-east  of  'Ain  es-Sultan, 
are  tlie  ruins  of  a  splendid  monastic  establishment. 
Most  picturesque  of  all  is  tlie  convent  of  Elijah, 
clinging  to  the  crags  above  the  Wady  el-^Celt. 
This  has  been  recently  restored,  but  some  of  tlie 
old  frescoes  remain.  Further  down  in  the  valley 
the  cliffs  immediately  above  the  stream  are  pierceil 
with  hermits'  caves,  which  can  be  approached 
only  by  ladders.  They  are  still  inhabited,  but 
their  nicelj^  painted  wooden  doors  produce  an 
incongruous  effect  in  the  midst  of  tlie  wild  sur- 
roundings. F.  J.  Bliss. 

JERIEL  (^xn^  for  "jnit  '  founded  of  El,'  cf.  n;-i;).— 
A  cliief  of  Issachar,  1  Cli  7^.     See  GENEALOGY.' 

JERIJAH,  I  Ch  2631.— See  Jeriaii. 

JERIMOTH  (ran').— 1.  2.  Two  Benjamites,  1  Ch 
7"  1  •_'■'.  3.  i.  5.  Three  Levites,  1  Cli  24'»  (called  in 
25--  Jeremoth)  2."^  2  Ch  3l'».  6.  A  son  of  David 
and  father  of  liehoboam's  wife,  2('li  11"".  See 
GEXEAI.dGV. 

JERIOTH  (niyn;)  occurs  in  a  genealogy  in  1  Cli 
2'*,  wliere  the  onlj'  thing  tliat  is  certain  is  tliat 
MT  is  corrupt  (see  Kittel's  note  in  SHOT).  It  is 
possible  that  M'e  ought  to  read  with  Wellhausen 
'n^-nj  '  daughter  of  Jerioth '  for  '")"nx.  See,  further, 
Genealogy,  IV.  35  a,  note. 

JEROBOAM  (ci'2-i;  prob.  'mav  he  plead  the 
peoples  cause,'  'Upo^o6.n).—\.  1  K  ll-""-*"  li'-H-"", 
2  Ch  lO-"-  lli-'-J«  12"  13,  son  of  Nebat  and  Zeruali, 
an  Ei)hrainiite  of  Zeredah,  first  king  of  Israel  after 
the  disruption,  reigned  22  years,  n.c.  937-915. 
Jeroboam's  career  began  early  in  Solomon's  reign 
(cf.  1  K  11-'  with  9^*  3') ;  the  king,  recognizing  the 
young  man's  abilities,  appointed  him  commissioner 
for  the  liouse  of  .Josei)h.  He  used  his  position  to 
plot  against  his  master  :  and,  when  Solomon  sought 
to  kill  him,  was  forced  to  tlee  to  Egj'pt.*  In  the 
LXX  there  are  two  accounts  of  the  way  in  which 
Jeroboam  became  king.  "The  lirst  agrees  sub- 
stantially with  the  Hebrew,  when  the  contra- 
dictions of  tlie  te.xt  of  1  K  12  (cf.  w.-  »  with  -'") 
are  removed.!    As  soon  as  Jeroboam  heard  of  the 

*  The  account  of  the  rebellion,  hinted  at  in  1  K  112<',  is  not 
given  as  we  should  expect  after  v.'-J".  Jt  is  noticeable  that  while 
the  compiler  views  this  and  other  rebellions  as  punishments  for 
Solomon'si  unfaithfulness  (vv.O'^),  yet  they  occurred  early  in  the 
reijjfn,  i.e.  liefore  the  sins  which  occasioned  them. 

t  1  K  122  is  to  be  i)laced  before  v.i,  so  that  '  heard  of  it '  refers 
to  Solomon's  death,  11-*^  ;  a  slight  chancre  in  the  Heb.  v.ai>  gives 
the  sense  'and  J.  returned  from  Egypt';  omit  v.^  and  'Jero- 
boam and  '  in  v.i'^.  Thus  the  narrative  is  brought  into  agree- 
ment with  v.*>. 


death  of  Solomon,  he  returned  from  Egypt ;  he 
did  not  attend  the  conference  between  l{ehol>oani 
and  tlie  people  at  Sliechem,  but  he  kept  within 
reach,  and  came  when  he  was  .sent  for.  Tlie  otlier 
account  in  LXX  B  is  inserted  at  12-*^.  It  covers 
tlie  same  ground  as  the  lirst,  but  with  con- 
siderable additions  and  variations.  On  hear- 
ing of  Solomon's  death,  Jerolx)am  returned  from 
Kf-'ypt,  where  he  had  found  a  jiatron  in  Shishak 
and  an  Egyptian  princess  f<n'  a  wife,  12-^,* 
mustered  his  tribe  at  Sliediem,  and  so  "'ave  the 
immediate  occasion  for  the  revolt.  The  most 
important  divergence,  however,  between  the  two 
Greek  accounts  is  found  in  the  jiropnecies  wliich 

fromise  Jeroboam  the  leadership  of  the  ten  tril)es. 
n  the  lirst  we  have  the  prophecy  of  Aliijah  de- 
livered to  Jeroljoam  at  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of 
Solomon  ;  in  the  second  a  similar  prophecy  is  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Shemaiah  at  Sliechem  in  the 
time  of  Kehoboam.  Both  accounts  are  clearly 
tr.anslated  from  Heb.  originals,  which  must  have 
existed  when  the  LXX  translation  was  niside.  The 
Heb.  text  was  not  fixed,  and  the  tradition  was 
fluctuating  ;  we  cannot  feel  certain  as  to  what  was 
the  actual  course  of  events.  Witii  regard  to 
Ahijah  a  similar  uncertainty  exists.  The  prophecj- 
in  1  K  ir-'"-!«'  appears  to  be  an  interpolation,  for  it 
interrupts  the  account  of  Jeroboam's  rel»ellion, 
which  is  expected  after  v.^  and  implied  by  v.**. 
It  could  not  have  been  Ahijah's  pro[ihecy  which 
aroused  Solomon's  susjiicions,  for  it  was  a  private 
communication,  addressed  to  Jeroboam  alone,  as 
is  expres.sly  stated  ;  no  third  party  was  aware  of 
it.f  We  find,  then,  two  different  traditions  of 
Jeroboam's  accession  to  the  sovereignty ;  the 
correct  history  of  it  must  remain  uncerf^ain. 

The  revolt  which  led  to  the  division  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  elevation  of  Jeroboam  was  a 
revolt  against  the  government  of  Solomon  and  the 
heavy  burdens  which  it  laid  ujKjn  the  jieoplc. 
Solomon's  conception  of  the  state  was  in  fact  alien 
to  the  national  feelings.  The  free,  democratic 
spirit  of  old  Israel,  which  could  welcome  a  king 
cliosen  by  the  people,  had  not  become  rec(mciled  to 
a  hereditary  monarchy,  especially  when  Solomon's 
heir  proved  to  be  out  of  sympathy  with  the  pojmlar 
demand  for  a  less  despotic  government.  And  tlie 
tribal  instinct  was  still  strong  ;  it  had  not  yet 
surrendered  to  the  idea  of  a  united  nation. 
Jealousy  of  the  new  preponderance  of  Judah  must 
have  been  felt  in  the  powerful  tribe  of  Ephraim  ; 
the  real  strength  of  Israel  lay  in  the  north  ;  neither 
geographical  nor  .social  conditions  were  in  favour 
of  Jerusalem  being  the  centre  of  all  I.srael.  Hence 
the  revolt  came  to  a  head  at  Shecheni,  and  the 
instigator  of  the  democratic  movement  was  an 
Ephraimite  Avho  became  chieftain  of  the  ten  tribes 
by  the  free  choice  of  the  people  The  historian 
sees  in  this  reverse  for  Judah  a  judgment  on  tlie 
sins  of  Solomon. 

But  Jerolioaiu  not  nu'ioly  adopted  the  line  of 
democratic  leader  appointed  by  popular  choice,  he 
came  forward  as  the  patron  of  the  i)opular  religion 
and  the  ancient  sanctuaries.  He  quickly  realized 
that  it  was  necessary  for  his  ix)sition  to  establish  a 
stnmg  counter-attraction  to  the  new  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  Accorilingly  he  made  succe.ssful  efforts 
to  revive  the  popularity  of  the  venerable  holv 
places  at  Bethel  and  Dan,  and  providetl  them  with 
golden  images  of  J"  in  the  form  of  a  steer  or 
bull,  in  addition  to  the  altar,  asherah.  and  sacred 
stone  (2  K  231'*),  which  were  there  alreatly.  He 
also   instituted   a  new  priesthood  and  a  jtopular 

*  LXX,  Swete's  edition. 

t  Not4;  also  that,  in  the  Hebrew,  Ahijah  of  the  second  prophecy 
141-16  is  clearly  connected  with  Ahijah  of  the  first  prophecy, 
while  the  Greek  intrcxluces  him  as  a  new  person.  L.\.\  B pl.-u-cs 
this  second  prophecv  in  an  imiwssible  place,  before  the  .i.ss<'Milily 
at  Shechem,  12-'"'"."    .See,  further,  W.  K.  Smith,  OTJC-  117  fi. 
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festival  on  the  niotlel  of  the  feasts  at  Jerusalem.* 
The  popular  religion  saw  no  ollence  in  tliis  lorin  of 
worship  (cf.  Ex  3'2'-*)  ;  and  the  employment  of  non- 
Levites  as  priests  would  not  liave'  appeared  so 
irregular  then  as  it  wouKl  have  done  in  later  tiines. 
IJut  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jeroboams  action 
uiarketl  a  serious  retrogression  when  compared 
with  the  higher  religious  level  wliich  had  been 
reached  at  Jerusalem.  For  the  sake  of  political 
security  Jeroboam  deliberately  sacriticed  the  liigher 
religious  interests  of  Israel ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  sacred  writer,  who,  whatever  his 
merits  as  a  historian  may  be,  possessed  a  keen 
religious  insight  into  the  events  of  the  jiast,  was 
fully  justihed  in  his  unsparing  verdict  upon  Jero- 
lK)am  as  the  man  'who  made  Israel  to  sin'  (1  K 

The  nan;iti\L  1  K  i;i'"',  which  contains  a  pro- 
phetic denunciation  of  tlie  altar  at  Bethel,  lielongs 
to  a  much  later  time,  when  the  names  of  '  the  man 
of  God  from  Judah '  and  of  '  the  old  prophet '  were 
forgotten.  Some  critics  think  that  it  is  founded 
upon  2  K  23'''--'" :  otliers,  that  tlie  latter  passage, 
apparently  foreign  to  the  context  where  it  stands, 
was  added  by  tlie  same  hand  which  inserted  the 
story  here.  The  next  narrative  connected  with 
Jeroboam,  the  .second  prophecy  of  Ahijah,  de- 
livered to  the  queen  W'^^,  contains  old  material 
which  has  been  treated  by  the  compiler  in  his 
characteristic  style.  The  language  of  Ahijah  is 
cast  into  much  the  same  form  as  similar  prophecies 
delivered  to  Israelite  kings. :J: 

With  regard  to  Jeroboam's  external  relations,  the 
only  information  we  have  is  that  there  was  constant 
war  between  him  and  Rehoboam  and  his  succes.sor 
(1  K  14=«^§  15-'^  cf.  2Ch  13).  At  Hrst,  no  doubt, 
Jerolx)am  would  have  had  a  considerable  struggle 
to  maintain  himself  against  his  rival.  But  no 
decisive  victory  or  success  on  Jeroboam's  side  is 
recorded ;  he  seems  even  to  have  retired  from 
Shechem  to  Penuel  beyond  the  Jordan  (12-'). 
When  the  Pharaoh  Shisliak  made  a  plundering 
expedition  into  Judah  he  certainly  did  not  spare 
the  territory  of  his  former  protege,  as  appears 
from  his  triumphal  inscription  at  Karnak  ;  but 
we  are  not  told  that  Jeroboam  made  any  attempt 
at  resistance.  Perhaps  he  was  more  of  a  politician 
than  a  warrior.  He  had  successfully  managed  a 
revolt,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  establishing  a 
dynasty.  If  the  revolt  was  part  of  the  divine  plan 
(I  K  12''),  Jeroboam  himself  proved  unequal  to  tlie 
greatness  of  his  opportunity ;  and,  so  far  from 
advancing  the  higher  interests  of  his  people,  did  not 
rise  above  the  popular  standards,  and  tequeathed 
to  posterity  the  reputation  of  an  apostate  and  a 
succession  of  endless  revolutions. 

2.  Jeroboam  ii.,  king  of  Israel  for  41  years,  790- 
749  B.C.,  soij  of  Joash,  and  fourth  ruler  of  the 
dynasty  of  Jehu.  Under  him  N.  Israel  reached  its 
higiiest  point  of  prosperity  and  splendour.  For 
years  Israel  had  been  suffering  at  the  hands  of 
Syria  ;    but   the   tide   turned  at  last,  and  Joash 

*  12*1  and  1S»'>  seem  to  ha\e  formed  one  sentence,  of  which 
1231  has  prestr\  ed  the  more  ori^al  end.  This  sentence  was 
broken  up  by  the  insertion  of  1233- 3ia.  Note  tautology  in 
1232-  33  ;  the  latter  verse  forms  an  introduction  to  the  followin<' 
narrative.  13»>  seems  to  have  been  adapted  out  of  older 
materials  to  suit  the  preceding  account,  which  it  clearlv  implies. 
See  Lv  2333-3fi  p  ;  and  Dillniann,  Levit.-  p.  ',S3. 

t  The  phrase  Is  constantlv  repeated,  1  K  1416  1526.  .■».  »4  1(526 
2252,  2  K  33  1.J29.M  132.6  1424  159.  18.24.28  2315.  The  Compiler 
who  re^'ards  past  history  from  the  point  of  view  of  Dt,  looke<i 
upon  Jeroboam  as  the  founder  of  a  schism  which  violated  the 


not  seem  to  have  become  a  royal  residence  till  later,  1521. 

§  This  is  contradicted  by  lir2i-34^  of  doubtful  authoritv.  The 
exaggeration  of  tlie  numbers  and  the  unhesitating  submission 
to  a  prophet  point  to  later  redaction. 

i  Represented  in  Stade,  G  I'l  i.  352. 


recovered  from  Benhndad  ten  cities  which  his 
father  had  lost  (2  K  13-»).  Syria  had  also  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  campaigns  of  the  A.ssjTian 
kings,  Shalmane-ser  HI.  (782-772)  and  Assurdan  III. 
(772-750) ;  so  that  Jeroboam  was  able  to  recover 
the  old  limits  of  the  Davidic  kingdom  'from  the 
entering  in  of  Hamath  unto  the  .sea  of  the  Arabah.' 
That  he  was  able  to  e.stablish  liis  rule  in  tiie 
S.E.  implies  that  he  must  have  reduced  the 
Moabites  to  submi-ssion.  The  meagre  statement 
of  2  K  14=^  is  the  only  definite  piece  of  information 
wliich  the  historical  books  give  us.  The  com- 
plete picture  of  the  times  of  Jerolwam  must 
t>e  drawn  from  the  materials  furnished  by  the 
prophecies  of  Amos.  The  nation  was  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  Jeroboam's  successes.  Confident  of 
J'"s  patronage,  Israel  was  at  last  free  to  devote 
itself  to  the  ease  and  pleasures  of  a  period  of 
unwonted  peace.  Wealth  increa-sed,  and  with  it 
Avent  luxury  and  self-indulgence  (Am  3'^  5"  6^-  "•  "). 
Religious  worship  was  celebrated  with  the  greatest 
splendour  and  popularity,  both  at  the  royal 
sanctuary  of  Bethel  (7'^)  and  at  (iilgal  and  Beer- 
sheba  (4^  5'  8").  But  along  with  all  this  material 
prosjierity  went  a  deep-seated  moral  corruption, 
which  it  was  the  prophet's  chief  concern  to  de- 
nounce. Oppression  of  the  poorer  classes  by  the 
rich,  justice  sold  and  perverted,  immorality  openlv 
practised,  rapacity  and  greed  of  gain,  were  the 
sins  which  Amos  marks  as  characteristic  of  the 
time.  He  foretells  the  impending  judgment.  The 
Assyrian  was  not  far  off;  the  only  barrier  between 
him  and  Israel,  Damascus,  had  been  removed  ;  J" 
will  summon  this  nation  to  attiict  Israel,  and  they 
will  be  carried  captive  beyond  Dama.scus  (U'*  5-"^). 

G.  A.  Cooke. 
JEROHAM  (criT).— 1.  The  father  of  Elkanah  and 
grandfather  of  Samuel,  I  S  I'.  While  LXX  A  has 
'lepodfj.,  B  has  'lepe/ieriX,  i.e.  Jerahmeel,  and  the 
latter  may  he  correct  (Driver,  Text  of  Sam.  p.  3). 
In  the  genealogy  of  Samuel  as  given  by  the 
Chronicler,  while  MT  has  uniformly  cn^r,  the  LXX 
has  in  1  Ch  G-'^  A  'lepofiodfjL,  B  'Idaep,  and  in  &^  A 
'lepfd.a,  B  'HadX.  2.  A  Benjamite  familj'  name, 
I  Ch  8-"  9».  3.  A  priestly  family,  1  Ch  9'-,  Neh 
II'-".  i.  ' Sons  of  J erohani '  were  amongst  David's 
heroes,  1  Ch  12'.  5.  A  Danite  chief,  I  Ch  27'-^. 
6.  The  father  of  Azariah,  a  captain  who  helped 
Jehoiada  in  his  measures  for  the  overthrow  of 
Athaliah,  2  Ch  23'. 

JERUBBAAL  (>i-;-;:,  'Ap3da\,  'lo/j/JdX,  'leapo^doX, 
'lepoSdaX). — A  name  given  to  Gideon,  Jg  6"- 7' 8^-=® 
91. 2. 5.  i«.  19.  .4. 28. 57.  It  i^ ^ .  jjaai  strives,'  Baal  Ijeing 
a  name  for  J",  as  in  Ishbaal,  Meribbaal ;  it  cannot 
=  'one  v.ho  .strives  with  Baal,'  as  Jg  6^-  would 
suggest  (LXX  SiKaffT-qptov  rod  B.).  Perhaps  Jerub- 
baal  should  he  written  Jerubaal  C?!';";:  from  .tt 
not  z-")  =  •  Baal,  i.e.  J",  founds,'  cf.  Jeruel, 
Jeremiah:  so  Wellh.,  Budde,  Moore.  This  name 
WHS  altered  to  Jerubbesheth  (n^z-;: ; — hcshcth  = 
shame')  when  Baal  could  no  longei-  be  used  of 
J  '  without  offence,  2S  11-'  (LXX  'UpoSodfj.  liov  Xt7p, 
Luc.  'lepoiodX) ;  cf.  Ishbosheth,  Meplubosheth.  See 
art.  GiUEOX.  G.  A.  Cookk. 

JERUBBESHETH.— See  Jerubba^vl. 

JERUEL  ('?!<i:  'founded  of  El').— That  part  of 
the  wilderness  of  Jiuhva  facing  the  W.  shore  of 
the  Dead  Sea  below  En-gedi  (see  Ex-GEDI).  It  wa.s 
here,  according  to  the  narrative  of  2  Cii  20"^,  that 
in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat  tiiere  assembled  a  great 
host  of  the  children  of  Moab,  Animon,  and  other 
trans-Jordanic  tribes,  who  had  swept  across  the 
plain  at  the  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  were  en- 
camped at  the  foot  of  the  loft 3-  cliffs  of  Ziz  (or 
Haziz).     This  spot  was  near  the  mouth  of  one  of 
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the  deep  ravines  wliicli  descend  from  the  table- 
land, alon{^  whose  bed  the  stream,  fed  by  perennial 
springs,  would  be  available  for  the  use  of  the  host. 
'1  he  same  locality  was  the  scene  of  several  memor- 
able events  in  OT  history  (Gn  14^  1  S  24^-*). 

E.  Hull. 
JERUSALEM  (usually  c'?yn<,  but  c^W^-^'  in  Est  2«, 
Jer  2(J'»,   1  Ch  3»,  2  Ch  25^  3"> ;  LXX  'UpovtraX'^fi, 
which  occurs  also  in  NT  side  by  side  witii  'Itpo- 

(TuXv/JM.). 

i.  The  Names. 

ii.  Natural  Site, 
iii.  History, 
iv.  Topography. 

V.  Antiquities, 
vi.  The  Temple  Enclosure, 
vii.  Modern  Jerusalem, 
viii.  Literature. 

I.  Names. — The  name  Jerus.  first  occurs  in  Jos 
(10^  15*^;  when  the  inhabitants  are  called  Jebusites, 
cf.  Jg  19'*,  2  S  5").  Various  trs.  of  the  name  have 
been  proposed,  some  depending  on  the  later  and 
longer  form,  and  on  its  pointing  as  if  a  dual ;  but 
these  discussions  are  superseded  by  the  discoverjy 
of  letters  from  an  early  ruler  of  Jerus.  (Tel  el- 
Amarna  collection),  which  show  not  only  that  the 
name  existed  before  the  Heb.  conquest  of  Pal., 
but  also  that  its  meaning  (as  spelt  U-ru-sa-lim 
and  U liU -sa-Um)  is  'city  of  Salim,'  or  'city  of 
peace,'  which  agrees  with  the  rendering  bv  Gese- 
nius,  '  abode  of  peace. '  The  suggestion  of  Sayce 
{Academy,  7th  Feb.  1891,  HCM  177,  EHH  28) 
that  Salim  is  the  name  of  a  deity  is  unsupported  : 
the  sign  for  deity  is  not  used  as  a  prefix  to  the 
name,  and  the  word  Sa-lim  is  elsewhere  found  in 
the  Tel  el-Amarna  letters  with  the  meaning  of 
'  peace.'  *  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
Jewish  tradition,  which  places  the  Salem  (properly 
Shalem)  of  Alelchizedek  at  Jerus.  (Gn  14'**,  see 
Jos.  Ant.  I.  X.  2;  Warn,  VI.  x.  1),  and  the  King's 
Vale  (Gn  14",  Jos.  Anf.  \ii.  xi.  ;i)  two  furlongs 
distant,  may  he  correct  ;  ami  tlie  monumental 
spelling  favours  the  view  that  the  city  may  have 
been  first  called  Salem  only  ;  but  it  is  not  doubt- 
ful that  it  was  called  Jerus.  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Joshua.  It  maj^  also  have  been  called  Jebus 
(but  see  Moore  on  Jg  19'"-",  cf.  the  Jebusite,  Jos 
18^).  In  I's  76-  we  read,  '  In  Salem  Mas  his  covert 
(see  Jer  25^),  and  his  lair  (fig.  of  lion)  in  Zion.'  The 
explanation  in  the  Mishna  (Zchahun  xiv.  8),  Avhich 
connects  Salem  witli  Shiloh,  together  with  other 
suggestions  (see  Midrash  Bcrcshith  llidhn,  ch.  89), 
are  too  fanciful  to  need  notice.  In  the  Talm.  the 
later  and  longer  form  of  the  name  Jerusalem  is 
used,  and  the  city  is  also  called  BctJt,  'Olamim 
(D'o'?!!'  n'3) '  the  house  of  Ages '  (Tosephta,  Tohoroth, 
ch.  1). 

The  Roman  name,  given  by  Hadrian  after  A.D. 
135  to  the  restored  city,  was  ^-Elia  Capitolina,  and 
this  apjieared  on  coins  of  the  early  Khalifs  of 
Damascus  in  the  Arab,  form  Ailia.  Its  survival 
to  the  10th  cent,  is  noticed  by  Eutychius,  and  it 
was  known  to  Jerome,  and  appears  in  the  lists 
of  Synods  as  late  as  A.D.  536.  This  name  was 
derived  from  tliat  of  ^-Elius  Hadrianus  himself, 
combined  with  that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  whose 
statue  Hadrian  erected  on  the  ruined  site  of  the 
Temple.  In  the  lUth  to  13th  cents,  the  city  was 
called  Beit  el-Muhuhlas,  '  The  Holy  House '  (see 
Sam.  Chronicle,  el-Mukaddasi,  and  el-Edrisi).  The 
modern  name  is  cl-Knds  esh-SIierif,  'The  holy 
(city),  the  noble  (town),'  and  in  common  speecli 
el-Hiids  only.  On  some  of  the  Hasmona;an  coins 
the  longer  spelling  of  the  name  Jerusalem  occurs. 
The  native  Christians,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  still 
use  the  old  name  in  the  Arab,  form  Ycrusnlim. 

II.  Natural  Site.— Jerus.    stood  on    the  site 

*  .Savce's  view  is  controverted  bv  Zimmem (/eiVucAr./.  Assyr. 
1S91,  p.  203)  and  Jastrow  (Journ.  Bib.  Lit.  xi.  (1892],  p.  105). 


occupied  l)y  the  present  town,  though  at  its  greatest 
it  extended  fartlier  to  N.  and  S.  The  geogr.  posi- 
tion (taken  at  the  Dome  of  the  present  Cathedral 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre)  is  31'  46'  45"  N.  lat.,  35' 
13'  25"  long.  E.  of  Greenwich.  The  town  stootl 
on  spurs  extending  S.E.  from  the  main  wat*;rshed 
of  1  al.,  and  still  presents  almost  the  aj)pearance 
of  sliding  downhill  towards  the  Kidron  ravine 
on  the  S.E.  This  ravine  (now  called  IViidi/  en- 
NAr,  '  Valley  of  Fire ')  is  one  of  the  main  drains 
of  the  countrj',  and  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
three  head  valleys,  the  longest  on  the  E.  being 
the  Kidron  proper,  running  due  south,  west  of 
Olivet ;  the  second,  which  itself  had  two  branches, 
passed  through  the  city  S.E. ;  the  third,  running 
S.  and  turning  E.,  is  the  Valley  of  Hinnom.  The 
summit  of  Olivet  is  2641  ft.  al)ove  tlie  Mediter., 
and  the  valleys  at  their  junction  have  a  level  of 
about  2000  ft.  above  the  same.  Thus  Jer\is.  was 
defended,  on  the  E.,  S.,  and  S.W.,  by  natural 
fosses  500  ft.  dt;ep,  and  was  naturally  weak  only 
on  the  N.  and  N.VV.,  from  which  quarters  it  has 
always  been  attacked  in  the  various  sieges  re- 
corded in  history.  In  considering  the  natural 
site  it  is,  however,  important  to  remember  the 
geological  character  of  tlie  region,  and  the  changes 
which  have  been  due  to  artiiicial  alterations — the 
levelling  of  hills  and  the  cutting  of  scarps,  ditches, 
reservoirs,  and  aqueducts,  together  with  the  tilling 
up  of  the  valleys  by  ruins,  or  with  a  particular 
purjjose.  The  present  features,  though  somewhat 
obscured  by  these  circumstances,  are,  however, 
distinguishable  in  ancient  accounts  of  the  site, 
and  the  careful  measurement  of  rock  levels,  in 
all  parts  of  the  city,  now  enables  us  to  speak 
with  certainty  as  to  tlie  original  conditions.  The 
strata  dip  down  S.E.  from  the  watershed,  with  an 
average  inclination  of  10°  or  12'.  The  highest 
beds,  called  locally  Ndri  and  Kakuli,  are  found 
on  the  summit  and  slopes  of  Olivet.  The  NAri 
is  identihed  with  the  nummulitic  beds  found  on 
Gerizim  and  Carmel,  whi(-h  belong  to  the  Middle 
Eocene  period.  The  Kakuli  is  a  soft  white  lime- 
stone with  bands  of  Hint  or  chert,  and  containing 
marine  shells  as  fossils,  witii  ammonites  and  other 
distinctive  genera  of  the  Upper  Chalk.  The  E. 
clifl's  of  the  Kidron  Valley,  below  this  white  chalk, 
are  formed  by  the  Mezzeh—a.  hard  silicious  lime- 
stone with  bands  of  Hint  and  fossils.  This,  with 
the  underlying  beds,  belongs  to  the  period  of  the 
Lower  Chalk.  The  Mezzeh  also  appears  in  the 
Sacred  Kock  (es-Sakhrah),  on  the  summit  of  the 
Temple  Plateau,  W.  of  the  Kidron ;  in  the  cliti' 
of  Antonia  to  the  N.  ;  and  in  the  clifli'  of  the 
traditional  Calvary,  as  well  as  in  that  N.  of  the 
city  at  the  so-called  'Jeremiah's  Grotto.'  Under 
the  Mezzeh  is  a  deep  bed  of  line  white  limestone, 
verj'  suitable  for  building  stone,  and  hardening  by 
exposure.  It  is  locally  known  as  Mehkl,  and  in 
it  are  excavated  the  great  reservoirs  of  the  Temple 
Area,  and  the  ancient  quarries  under  the  city  N.  vV. 
of  the  Temple.  Beneath  the  Meleki  again  is  a 
hard  doloniitic  limestone,  of  white  colour  streaked 
with  pink,  which  appears  on  the  watershed  sur- 
face W.  of  the  city,  and  which  is  called  the 
'Santa  Croce '  marble,  being  found  near  tlie  Con- 
vent of  the  Cross.  The  alternation  of  these  hard 
and  soft  beds  accounts  for  the  existence  of  cliHs 
and  slopes,  and  for  the  water  supply  of  the  city, 
which  is  deficient  on  the  W.,  Llie  water  sinking 
down  through  the  Meleki  bed,  and  only  appearing 
in  the  Kidron  ravine  to  the  E.,  where  the  doloni- 
itic limestone  is  near  the  surface.  The  natural 
drainage  of  the  watershed  is  collected  in  this 
ravine,  and  no  springs  occur  near  the  nty  at 
any  higher  level.  The  thickness  of  the  various 
beds  differs  in  <lifferent  parts,  the  Mezzeh  '  tailing 
off  to  the  N.W. 
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The  rock  is  visible  on  the  present  surface  on 
the  N.  and  X.W.,  near  the  watershed,  and  in 
the  N.W.  part  of  the  Temple  Area.  In  the  valley 
beds  it  is  liidden  by  an  accumulation  of  rubbish, 
which  within  the  city  has  a  depth  in  some  cases 
of  40  or  50  feet.  The  level  of  tlie  surface  of  the 
rock  has  in  these  parts  been  traced  in  mines,  in 
wells  and  cisterns,  and  in  sinking  foundations  for 
houses.  About  150  such  measurements  have  been 
carefully  recorded,  of  which  40  are  in  the  Temple 
Area  and  the  rest  within  the  ancient  city,  being 
fortunately  most  numerous  in  the  most  important 
jmrts.  On  the  ridge  S.  of  the  Temple  30  such 
observations  were  made  during  the  raining  opera- 
tions.* In  some  cases  the  rock  is\-isible  in  great 
cisterns  for  a  considerable  distance,  in  others  its 
absence  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  masonry 
walls.  Thus,  although  it  is  probable  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  earth  covered  the  vaUey  beds  from 
the  first,  it  is  known  that,  in  parts  where  a  shingle 
of  stones  covers  the  rock,  the  filling  up  of  the 
valleys  has  been  caused  by  the  frequent  demoli- 
tion of  buildings  during  the  various  destructions 
of  the  city. 

By  the  light  of  such  observations  it  is  easy  to 
recover  the  original  features  now  obscured  by  the 
ruins.  The  eastern  spur,  on  which  the  Temple 
stood,  was  flanked  by  the  Kidron  on  the  E.,  and  by 
a  narrow  valley  on  the  W.,  having  itsheatl  near  the 
present  Damascus  Gate.  This  ridge  was  artificially 
cut  across,  at  an  early  period,  N.  of  the  Temple 
Area,  where  its  level  was  2460  ft.  above  the  sea ; 
and  a  second  scarp,  facing  S.  and  about  25  ft. 
high,  was  made,  leaving  a  block  of  rock,  on  which 
the  present  Turkish  BaiTacks  stand,  and  a  small 
fiat  plateau  within,  which  rose  gradually  to  a 
natural  knoll,  now  known  as  the  Sakhrah  or  Sacred 
'  Rock.'  From  this  point  the  plateau  narrows  into 
a  ridge,  which  falls  gradually  S.  from  a  level  of 
2440  ft.  to  about  2130  ft.  at  the  junction  of  the 
W.  valley  with  the  Kidron  at  SUoam.  West  again 
of  the  narrow  western  valley,  now  filled  up  to  a 
depth  of  some  40  ft.,  the  main  site  of  the  city 
itself  was  cut  in  two  by  a  broad,  deep  recess,  with 
.steep  slopes  to  N.  and  S.,  ha\Tng  its  head  at  a 
narrow  neck  of  land  which  rises  to  about  2500 
ft.  above  the  sea,  and  di^-ides  this  central  valley 
or  recess  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Hinnom 
VaUey  W.  of  the  city.  The  gi-eat  recess  has  its 
bed  under  the  modern  '  Street  of  David '  (which 
iTins  down  from  the  W.  or  Jafia  Gate  towards  the 
Temple),  opening  out  into  the  narrow  valley  already 
noticed  W.  of  the  Temple  hill.  This  broad,  deep 
recess  is  now  also  partially  filled  in,  to  a  depth  of 
50  ft.,  with  rubbish,  and  its  great  breadth  and 
the  steepness  of  its  slopes  were  hardly  suspected 
until  proved  by  the  examination  of  the  rock  in 
various  large  cisterns  in  its  bed,  hidden  under  the 
modem  surface,  and  discovered  about  1872  during 
the  German  excavations  in  the  precincts  of  the 
old  Hospital  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 

The  central  recess  or  valley  thus  divides  the 
.site  of  Jerus.  into  ».  S.  and  X".  quarter.  The  S., 
which  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  '  Upper  City ' 
of  Josephus,  is  a  flat  hill,  measuring  about  1000 
vds.  N.  and  S.  by  600  yds.  E.  and  W.  On  tlie 
!n.  it  had  a  very  steep  slope,  with  a  precipice  on 
the  N.E.  ;  on  other  sides  the  slopes  were  also 
steep,  and  the  plateau,  which  has  an  average 
elevation  of  2500  ft.  above  the  sea,  thus  stands 
500  ft.  above  the  valley  beds  on  the  S.E.  The 
X.  quarter  was  less  extensive,  and  for  the  most 
part  lower  than  the  S.  It  was  formed  by  a  spur 
from  the  main  watershed,  and  connected  with  the 
S.  by  the  narrow  neck  or  isthmus  already  noticed, 
towards  the  W.  of  the  city.  The  N.  spur  appears 
to  have  risen  into  an  isolated  knoll  of  small  area, 
*  This  proves  that  no  depresssion  diWdes  Ophel  from  the  temple. 


which  is  now  shown  as  the  traditional  site  of 
Calvary,  the  summit  being  about  2490  ft.  above 
the  sea.  In  sj)eaking  of  the  to|)ograp!jy  of  tlie 
city  it  will,  however,  be  shown  that  tlie  outline 
of  the  N.  spur  was  changetl  in  the  2nd  cent.  B.C. 
by  cutting  down  the  E.  part  of  the  N.  ridge, 
near  the  narrow  valley  which  divided  it  from  the 
Temple,  and  which  was  then  filled  up.  The  later 
Herodian  period  witnessed  an  extension  of  Jerus. 
beyond  this  N.  quarter,  and  the  liill  N.  of  the 
Temple  (separated  off  by  the  artificial  ditch  as 
noticed  above)  was  then  occupied,  and  protected 
by  another  scarp  20  ft.  high,  running  E.  and 
W.,  and  now  supporting  the  modem  city  wall  in 
the  N.E.  quarter.  The  part  of  the  hill  so  included 
in  the  city  (and  which  Josephus  calls  Bezetha) 
rose  to  about  2520  ft.  above  the  sea  close  to  the 
N.  scarp,  and  to  2470  ft.  on  the  S.,  opposite  the 
rock  of  the  Barracks  from  which  the  fosse  separ- 
ated it.  The  city  also  extended,  on  the  N.Nv., 
over  the  flat  ground  beyond  the  knoll  of  the 
traditional  Calvary,  rising  gradually  to  the  water- 
shed of  Judaea,  2580  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  would 
appear  that  from  an  early  period  the  flat  head  of 
the  narrow  central  valley  was  flanked  by  cliffs, 
the  northern  of  which  (at  Jeremiah's  (irotto  out- 
side the  modem  Damascus  Gate)  formetl  a  remark- 
able isolated  knoll.  2570  ft.  above  the  sea,  which 
is  now  regarded  by  many  as  the  true  site  of 
Calvary.  The  X.  ditch  was  probably  in  part 
natural,  for  in  the  ditt'  under  the  modern  city 
wall,  E.  of  the  Damascus  Gate,  is  the  entrance 
to  the  great  quarries  under  the  city,  where  the 
Mdeki  beds  were  cut  out  for  the  Temple  masonrj'. 
That  these  quarries  existed  early,  and  were  not 
merely  hewn  for  the  building  of  Herods  Temple, 
has  been  shown  by  M.  Clermont-Ganneau's  dis- 
covery of  a  rudely  cut  sketch  of  a  cherub,  or 
man-bull,  in  the  ancient  Heb.  or  Phcen.  style, 
attributable  to  a  jieriod  earlier  than  that  of  Herod, 
and  carved  on  the  rock  wall  of  the  quarry. 

The  natural  water  supply  of  Jerus.  is  deficient, 
and  w  as  verj'  early  supplemented  by  the  cutting  of 
rain-water  tanks  and  aqueducts.  The  only  natural 
spring  was  in  a  cave  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Kidron, 
S.  of  the  Temple  Area.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
intermittent  flow,  due  to  a  natural  syphon  leading 
from  a  subterranean  basin  in  the  roclc.  The  water 
collected  by  the  vallej-s  from  the  rocky  Avatershed, 
and  sinking,  as  above  explained,  doAvn  to  the  im- 
per\"ious  dolomite  beds  beneath  the  hill  spurs,  also 
bursts  out  in  winter  at  the  junction  of  the  three 
valleys,  and  flows  in  a  clear  rapid  stream  towards 
the  Dead  Sea.  Btit  this  overflow  is  due  to  the 
sinking  of  a  deep  shaft  at  the  well  now  called  Bir 
Eyiib  ('Job's'  or  '  Joab's'  [see  below]  well),  which 
reaches  down  125  ft.  The  well  is  connected  witli 
an  ancient  aqueduct,  70  to  90  ft.  below  the  present 
surface,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Kidron  VaUey,  and 
reached  by  stairways.  Although  unfinished,  this 
aqueduct  'must  have  a.ssisted  in  collecting  the 
waters  to  the  Bir  Eyub."  The  water  of  the  upper 
spring  was  also  early  diverted  through  an  aque- 
duct to  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  as  will  be  explained 
later.  In  the  earliest  period  of  the  historj-  of 
Jerus.  it  is  possible  that  the  bed  of  the  Kidron, 
then  much  deeper  than  it  now  is, — in  consequence 
of  the  accumulation  of  rubbish, — was  occupied  by  a 
stream  flowing  on  the  surface  from  the  upper  cave 
spring,  S.  of  the  Temple.  Water  also  found  its 
way  down  the  narrow  ravine  W.  of  the  Temple 
hilf,  and  is  there  stUl  found  in  the  subterranean 
cave  of  the  Haminam  esh-Shefa,  or  'healing-bath,' 
under  the  W.  wall  of  the  present  ^aram  enclosure. 
The  shaft  of  the  modem  well  is  86  ft.  deep,  the 
lower  part  having  been  apparently  made  in  the 

*  This  well  was  reopened  in  a.d.  11S4  by  the  Franks,  who 
called  it '  Joabs  well '  {i.e.  En-rogel)L 
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lioin.  period.  The  rocky  chamlier  and  passage 
at  the  Iwttom  extend  128  ft.,  but  no  ancient 
notice  of  this  reservoir  has  been  discovered  witli 
any  certainty.  The  water  snpply,  both  liere  and 
at  tlie  Bir  Eijub,  failed  in  tlie  winter  of  1864-1805, 
l>eing  depenilent  on  the  rainfall  of  a  comparatively 
small  area,  near  the  watershed  N.  of  tlie  city. 
The  varions  artificial  reservoirs  which  snpplied  the 
city  will  be  described  later.  We  have  no  informa- 
tion as  to  any  works  which  may  have  been  carried 
ont  by  the  debusites  before  David  tixed  his  capital 
in  Jernsalem.  The  spring  in  the  Kidron  Valley 
existed  tiien,  and  it  is  possi!)le  that  the  supply  in 
the  Hamindm  csh-SheJa  was  also  available,  and 
much  nearer  to  the  surface.  In  Neh  (as  noticed 
later)  the  'Dragon  Spring'  is  mentioned  W.  of 
derus.  ;  but  if  a  natural  supply  of  water  is  to  Ite 
understood,  it  would  seem  to  be  now  dried  uj), 
as  there  is  no  known  spring  on  this  side  of  the 
city.  Jos.  calls  this  place  the  '  Serpents'  Pool ' 
(BJy.  iii.  2). 

III.  History. — In  accordance  with  Jewish  tra- 
dition {Jos.  Ant.  I.  X,  2,  VII.  xi.  .3  ;  Wars,  VI.  x.  1), 
Jerus.  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  a  city 
(Salem?)  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gn  14'",  where 
see  the  cautious  note  of  Dillmann),  whose  king, 
Melchizedek,  Avas  priest  of  God  Most  High  (El 
'Elifon).  The  city  is  next  noticed  as  the  capital  of 
a  Canaanite  king  at  the  time  of  the  Heb.  conquest 
(Jos  10'').  Tlie  inhabitants  were  Jebusites  ;  and 
although  its  king  was  killed  (Jos  lO-"),  yet  Jerus.  was 
not  attacked  until  later  (Jg  1"  [?]),  and  remained  a 
Jebusite  town,  and  '  city  of  the  stranger '  (Jg  19'""'-), 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges.  The  discovery  of  letters 
from  the  early  governor  of  Jorus.  to  Amenophis 
(c.  B.C.  1480-1440),  in  the  Tel  el-Amarna  collection, 
gives  us  some  adclitional  light  on  the  history  of  the 
city.  It  is  clear  from  various  references  that  an 
Egyptian  resident,  supported  Ijy  an  Egyptian 
garrison,  was  there  established  at  a  time  Avlien 
all  the  Philistine  towns  (including  Gezer)  Avere 
also  held  by  Egypt.  But  this  garrison  was  with- 
drawn in  consequence  of  the  general  rebellion 
of  Pal.  and  Syria  against  Egypt,  and  the  king 
of  Jerus.  reported  that,  in  consequence,  all  the 
country  had  rebelled  to  the  Khabiri  (see  Hebrews), 
who  had  occupied  Aijalon,  Lachish,  Gezer,  Ash- 
kelon,  and  Zorah,  his  own  position  being  perilous 
in  consecjuence.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Jerus. 
was  already  a  roval  Canaanite  city  before  the  Heb. 
conquest  under  Joshua. 

The  boundary  line  of  Judah  was  so  drawn  as 
to  leave  Jerus.  in  the  lot  of  Benjamin  (Jos  15'',  cf. 
18-'*,  both  P;  in  15*^  [JE]  Jerus.  belongs  to  Judah) ; 
the  border  ran  from  En-rogel  (in  the  Kidron)  along 
the  Valley  of  Hinnom  S.  of  Jerusalem.  The  city 
was  attacked  by  Judah  (Jos  15"*;  in  Jg  P'  Ben- 
jamin has  i)ossibly  been  substituted  for  Judah  ; 
,J<'  1"  is  .a  very  doubtful  passage,  see  Moore's  note), 
wno,  however,  did  not  succeed  in  driving  out  the 
original  Jebusites.  The  choice  of  Jerus.  as  a 
capital,  in  David's  time,  was  probably  due  to  its 
being  already  an  imnortant  town,  in  a  jiosition 
more  central  than  Hebron,  and  less  exposed  to 
incursion  from  the  plains  than  Shechem.  David's 
men  scaled  the  'gutter,'*  or  '  water  -  channel ' 
(zinnor,  irapa^i^iSi),  and  took  the  '  mountain  fort  of 
Zion,'  or  '  citadel '  ('AKpa),  which  Josephus  identilies 
with  the  Upper  Agora  of  his  own  time  {Warn,  V. 
iv.  1 ).  The  mockery  of  David  by  the  .Jebusites  shows 
that  Jerus.  was  considered  a  strong  fortress  (2  S  5"""). 
The  occupation  of  the  citadel  did  not  lead  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jebusites,  for  at  a  later  period 
David  appears  to  have  been  frientily  with  Araunah 
the  Jebusite.  Jems,  at  the  time  of  this  connuest 
(alx)ut  B.C.  1000)  included  not  oidy  the  fort  or  the 

*  On  the  various  explanations  that  have  been  offered  of  the 
very  obscure  passage  2  S  &<*,  see  Driver,  ad  loc. 


um»er  city,  but'  also  a  quarter  called  Millo  (2  S  5*), 
wliich  the  LXX  renders  "A*.po.  Josei)lius  states 
that  David  joined  the  lower  city  (ttji'  Ka'rw  irdXiv) 
to  the  citadel  {tt^v  'AKpav),  surrounding  both  with 
walls  (see  1  Ch  II'*''*),  and  established  himself  in 
the  citadel,  calling  it  (or  else  Jerus.  generally)  the 
city  of  David.  The  ark  was  soon  after  brought 
to  the  city  of  David,  and  '  placed  in  the  tent  that 
David  had  pitched  for  it'  (2  S  6'"-''^  1  Ch  13''' 
lo'-^'-K)-'').  The  site  of  the  Temple  was  afterwards 
chosen  at  the  '  threshing-Hoor  of  Araunah  tlio 
Jebusite'  (2  S  24"*,  1  Ch  21"'--»),  which  site  Mas 
bought  for  fifty  shekels  of  silver  (about  £9),  or, 
according  to  the  later  account  (1  Ch  21^),  for  GOO 
shekels  of  gold.  Preparations  for  the  building 
were  made  by  David,  and  the  Temple  was  begun 
by  Solomon  in  the  month  of  Ziv  (latter  part  of 
April),  in  tlie  4th  year  of  his  reign  (about  B.C. 
965),  and  finislie<l  in  the  month  Bui  (Oct.),  seven 
years  later  (1  K  6'"^).  The  ark  was  finally  re- 
moved out  of  the  city  of  David  into  the  Temple 
(1  K  8'""),  at  the  feast  of  consecraticm  in  the  seventh 
month,  Ethanim  (September).  The  royal  palace 
of  hewn  stone  and  cedar  was  not  finishetl  till  later 
(1  K  7'"'"),  and  two  bronze  pillars  were  cast  for 
the  Temple,  with  a  '  sea '  or  large  reservoir,  and 
other  vessels  (1  K  7'*'").  The  Temple,  which  in 
plan  and  adornment  resembled  those  in  Babylon, 
described  in  a  later  age  in  the  records  of  Nel>uch., 
was  provided  witii  an  altar  court  with  walls  an(i 
cedar  beams  (1  K  Cr^) ;  but  the  dimensions  of  this 
court  are  not  noticed.  It  is  stated  that  the  ' inner' 
or  altar  court  was  separated  from  other  outer 
courts  (2  Ch  23''''*).  The  royal  palace  aj>pears  (as 
will  be  shown  in  dealing  with  Topography)  to 
have  stood  near  tlie  Temj)le  on  the  S.,  and  it  was 
not  in  the  city  of  D.avid  (1  K  9'^,  cf.  7").  Solomon 
also  built  the  wall  of  Jerus.,  and  '  shut  in  the  ravine 
[? ;  RV  '  repaired  the  lireach ' ;  Heb.  i"3?"nx  -1:5]  of 
tlie  city  of  David'  (1  K  9'^  11'-^).  Jerus.  was  en- 
larged by  the  building  of  the  Temple  and  Psilace 
beyond  the  bounds  of  tlie  city  of  David. 

After  the  revolt  of  Israel  from  Reho1)oam,  Jerus. 
Mas  attacked  by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt  (about  B.C. 
935),  Mhen  the  gold  shields  made  by  Solomon  fell 
a  prey,  Mith  all  tlie  treasures  of  the  Temple  and  of 
the  Palace.  We  possess  a  monumental  record  in 
M'hich  Shishak  (Sheshonk)  gives  the  names  of  133 
cities  in  Pal.  subdued  during  this  campaign,  and 
the  last  name  lura  .  .  .,  though  unfortunately 
half -defaced,  may  perhaps  rejiresent  Jerusalem. 
Anotiier  attack  on  the  city  (about  B.C.  850)  is 
recorded  (2  Ch  21'")  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  Mhen 
the  Phil,  and  Arabs  near  Egypt  sacked  the  '  kings 
house.'  After  the  revolution  of  Jehu,  and  murder 
of  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  at  Jezreel,  Atlialiah, 
M  ho  had  usurped  the  throne  of  her  grandson,  M-as 
slain  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace,  probably  about 
B.C.  842  (2  K  ll'«,  2  Ch23'»);  and  about  B.C.  786 
Jehoash  of  Israel  man^hed  on  Jerus.  from  the  W. 
plain,  and  broke  down  400  cubits  of  the  Mall  on 
the  W.,  caiTying  off  once  more  the  treasures  of  the 
Temple  and  of  the  Palace  (2  K  W^-  'S  2  Ch  25'-»). 
The  incursion  of  Ramman-nirari  from  As.syria 
(about  B.C.  803)  into  N.  Israel  and  to  Dama-scus, 
no  doubt  accounts  for  the  strengthening  of  Jerus. 
by  Uzziah  (2  Ch  26'- ''),  M'lien  toMcrs  were  built  on 
the  W.,  on  that  part  of  the  Mall  broken  doMii 
some  tM-enty  5'ears  before.  The  city  M'as  protecte'l 
by  engines  of  M.ar,  similar  to  tliose  shown  in 
Assyr.  pictures.  Jotham  (about  B.C.  742-736)  also 
strengthened  J.  by  building  the  'higher  gate'  of 
the  Temple,  and  a  Mall  on  Opiiel,  S.  of  the  same 
(2  K  15'",  2  Ch  27=»).  The  conquests  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  in  Syria  Mere  then  causing  anxiety  in 
Judah.  Ahu'z,  the  next  king,  was  tributary  to 
this  Assyr.  conqueror  (alwut  B.C.  734),  and  before 
that  date  he   was  attacked   by  the    enemies  of 
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Tiglath-pileser, — Rezin  of  Dama-scus  antl  Pekah 
of  Samaria, — wlio,  however,  failed  to  take  Jems. 
(2  K  16').  The  fall  of  Samaria  to  Sargon  alarmed 
Hezekiah,  son  of  Ahaz,  and  the  great  improve- 
ments—  from  a  miHt«ry  point  of  view  —  which 
were  carried  out  in  J  eras.,  in  the  water  supply  of 
SiLOAM  (which  see),  may  have  been  begun  bj' 
Ahaz  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Damascus  in  B.C. 
732  (Is  8*).  The  advance  of  Sennacherib  renderetl 
it  necessary  to  prepare  for  attack  about  B.C.  701 
(Is  22"),  and  the  aqueduct  from  Gihon  to  Siloam 
was  probably  complete  when  the  Assyr.  came  to 
Jenis.  (2  K20^',  2Ch  ;i2**).  The  account  which  we 
po&^ess  of  this  attack  in  the  records  of  Senna- 
cherib harmonizes  with  that  found  in  the  Bible 
(2  K  181-^-19=^,  2  Ch  32^»  Is  36.  37).  Sennacherib 
records  (see  Schrader,  KAT-)  that  he  invaded 
Philistia  in  B.C.  701,  and  defeated  the  Egj-ptians 
at  Altaka  ;  that  he  set  up  new  tributary  rulers 
in  Ekron  and  Ashdod  ;  and  '  captured  forty-six 
cities'  of  Judah,  shutting  up  Hezekiah  in  Jerus., 
like  'a  bird  in  a  cage.'  He  speaks  of  the  riches 
sent  to  Nineveh  from  Jerus.,  but  Ls  silent  regard- 
ing the  dij^ster  that  overtook  his  army  on  the 
Egyptian  frontier,  drove  back  the  Assyr.  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  and  saved  Jerus.  for  a  century. 
The  alliance  with  Egypt  (see  Is  36*)  prevented  any 
danger  from  Egypt  to  Hezekiah's  capital,  but 
that  AX'ith  Babylon  (Is  39)  was  less  useful,  since 
Merotlach-ljaladan  was  defeated  by  Sennacherib 
in  B.C.  696.  Manasseh  (acceding  probably  about 
B.C.  695)  was  tributary-  to  Esarhaddon  and  Assur- 
banipal,  according  to  their  inscriptions,  and  the 
former  attacked  Egypt  in  680,  and  finally  took 
Memphis  (Xah  3-)  in  B.C.  670.  The  carrying  of 
Manasseh  to  Babj-Ion  (2  Ch  33")  appears  to  have 
occurretl  under  Assurlwinipal  (see  Jos.  Ant.  X.  iii.  2) 
after  B.C.  668,  and  this  king  is  known  to  have 
restored  Babylon  as  his  southern  capital.  The 
further  fortification  of  Jerus.  by  a  wall  on  Ophel, 
outside  the  original  city  of  David,  and  extending 
to  the  FLsh  Gate  on  the  N.  of  Jerus.,  was  eflectetl 
apparently  after  his  restoration.  Amon,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Manasseh,  reigned  only  two  years,  and 
the  rule  of  Josiah  coincided  with  the  last  years  of 
Assyr.  empire,  witnessing  the  terrible  Scythian 
raid  which  swept  down  to  the  borders  of  Egypt. 
The  Law  was  discovered  in  the  Temple,  and  a  great 
reformation  ettected  in  B.C.  621  (2  K  22,  2  Ch  34) ; 
but  in  B.C.  609  Necho  marchetl  to  the  aid  of  the 
Babylonians  and  Umman-manda  (see  DaN-idson, 
ya^um,  note  at  end),  who  combined  against  Nine- 
veh, and  Josiah,  endeavouring  to  stop  his  advance, 
was  slain  at  Megiddo  (2  K  23^).  The  allies  soon 
quarrelled  over  the  spoils  ;  and  the  defeat  of  Necho 
at  Carchemisli  left  Pal.  an  easy  prey  to  Xebuch. 
of  Babylon,  the  new  master  of  W.  Asia.  In  B.C.  597 
Jerus.  was  taken  and  despoiled  (2  K  24""'^),  and 
Jehoiachin  carried  to  Babylon.  In  B.C.  586  Xebuch. 
again  attacked  Zedekiah,  who  fled  '  by  the  way  to 
the  Arabah'  (2  K  25^),  or  from  the  S.E.  side  of 
the  city.  On  the  7th  of  Ab  the  city  was  entered 
by  the  IJabylonians,  and  on  the  9th  (about  1st  Aug. ), 
according  to  the  Mishnic  tT&ditions(Taanifk  iv.  7), 
the  ancient  Temple  of  Solomon  was  destroj-ed, 
with  the  Palace  and  all  the  chief  buildings  of 
Jerusalem.  The  walls  were  broken  down.  The 
treasures  of  the  city  had  already  been  taken  in 
the  lirst  raid  ;  the  sacred  vessels  were  now  carried 
away  (2  K  25•^  2  Ch  36»»),  and  the  ark  itself  was 
probably  removed,  since  Xebuchadnezzars  prac- 
tice in  other  cases  was  to  carry  off  all  objects  of 
veneration  belonging  to  defeated  peoples.  Many 
of  the  chief  men  of  Judah  had  followed  Jehoiachin 
into  captivity,  and  the  rest  now  followed  Zede- 
kiah, leaving  only  the  '  poor  of  the  land  as  Wne- 
dressers  and  huslmndmen '  under  a  Babylonian  ruler 
of  Palestine  ^2  K  25'-). 


The  history  of  the  ruined  city  remains  a  blank 
until  Cyrus  arose  and  wrested  the  empire  from 
Xabonidus,  the  last  Babjionian  king.  Ihe  Jews, 
like  the  Phcen.,  were  content  to  remain  subject  to 
the  tolerant  Arj-an  race  which  ruled  from  India 
to  Egypt.  The  Temple  was  refounded  at  Jeru- 
salem (Ezr  3'-),  and  was  completed  twenty  years 
later  (Ezr  6'*).  The  return  of  Ezra  to  Jerus.*  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Law,  may  be  referred  to 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  I.  (B.C.  458);  see  Zercb- 
B.VBEL.  Ace.  to  Jos.  {Ant.  xi.  vii.  1),  Bagoses,  a 
general  of  Artaxerxes  II.,  profaned  the  Temple, 
and  laid  a  tax  on  the  sacrifices.  The  restoration 
of  Jerus.  by  Xehemiah  (Xeh  3)  was  merely  a  re- 
building ot  the  ancient  wall  found  in  ruins ;  but 
this  account  is  the  most  complete  that  we  possess 
of  the  ancient  topography  of  the  city. 

The  battle  of  Issus  anci  taking  of  Tyre  laid  Pal. 
at  the  feet  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  about  B.C. 
3;J2  he  visiteil  Jerus.,  according  to  Jos.  {Ant.  XI. 
viii.  4).  The  city  suffered,  after  his  death,  from 
the  long  struggle  between  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt 
and  the  Seleucidse  in  Antioch.  Ptol.  Soter,  son 
of  Lagus,  entered  Jerus.  on  the  Sabbath  in  B.C. 
305  {Ant.  XII.  i.  1),  and  Antiochus  IIL  (called  the 
Great)  took  the  city  from  the  Egyp.  in  B.C.  219 
(Ant.  XII.  iii.  3).  The  influence  of  Greek  art  and 
customs  began  to  spread  over  Pal.  under  the 
Seleucida?,  and  when  Antiochus  l\".  (Epiphanes) 
visited  Jerus.  in  B.C.  172,  there  appears  to  have 
Ijeen  a  gymnasium  (perhaps  the  Xystns,  W.  of  the 
Temple),  built  by  tlie  Hellenists  in  the  Holy  City 
(1  Mac  1",  2  Mac4»-i-,  Jos.  Ant.  XII.  v.  1).  Two 
years  later,  Antiochus,  defeated  in  Egypt,  entered 
Jerus.  unopposed,  in  a  Sabbatic  year  (1  Mac  1*', 
Ant.  XII.  V.  3).  The  Jews,  for  more  than  three 
centuries  and  a  half,  had  lieen  peaceful  subjects 
of  Pers.  and  Gr.  overlords,  but  the  growth  of 
Gr.  influence  alarmed  the  pious,  and  the  tyranny 
of  Epiphanes  bred  a  desperate  spirit  of  revolt. 
In  RC.  168  Apollonius,  the  Gr.  general,  was  sent 
to  Jerus.  by  Antiochus,  with  orders  to  suppress 
the  national  religion.  On  the  15th  of  Chislev  he 
desecrated  the  Temple  by  sacrifice  of  swine, — 
probably  in  honour  of  Ashtoreth  and  Tammuz, 
to  whom  swine  were  sacrificed  in  this  age  in 
Cyprus  and  Phoenicia, — and  an  image  of  a  boar 
is  said  to  have  been  erected  in  Jerus.  ( 1  Mac  l^. 
Ant.  XII.  v.  4).  The  Gr.  garrison  was  placed  in  a 
newly  erected  citadel  on  Akra,  which — as  will  be 
shown  later — Ls  identified  by  Jos.  with  the  Lower 
City.  This  citadel  dominated  the  Temple,  and 
dunng  the  revolt  of  Judas  Maccabjeus  its  garrison 
held  out  even  after  the  defeat  of  three  Gr.  armies 
sent  against  the  patriotic  leader.  In  B.C.  165,  after 
the  second  defeat  of  the  Greeks,  Judas  and  his 
followers  restored  the  half -ruinous  and  neglected 
Temple,  erecting  a  new  altar  in  place  of  that  dese- 
crated by  Apollonius.  The  'Feast  of  Lights,' on 
the  25th  of  Chislev,  still  commemorates  this  restora- 
tion (1  Mac  4'-,  Ant.  xn.  vii.  7).  Two  years  later, 
however,  Antiochus  y.  (Eupator)  retook  Jerus.,  and 
overthrew  the  walls  of  the  city  and  of  the  Temple 
(1  Mac  6^,  Ant.  xil.  ix.  5).  After  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Judas  at  Elasa,  following  soon  after 
his  victory  at  Adasa  over  Bacchides  the  desecrator 
of  the  Temple,  a  period  of  misfortune  for  the 
Hasmonjean  house  followed ;  but  under  the  skilful 
management  of  Jonathan,  the  brother  of  Judas, 
the  national  canine  prosjiered.  In  B.C.  143  Jonathan 
built  a  wall  in  the  middle  of  Jerus.  to  separate  the 
Akra  citadel  from  the  Upper  Market  or  Agora 
( 1  Mac  12*^,  A  nt.  xni.  vi.  7).  His  successor  Simon, 
the  ^^Tse.st  and  most  prosperous  of  these  famous 
brethren,  finally  took  the  Akra  citatlel  on  the  23rd 
\  of  Ziv  in  B.C.  l39,  and  partly  levelled  the  moun- 
tain on  which  it  had  stood— a  labour  lasting  three 
years  (1  Mac  14*,  Ant.  Xlll.  ^i.  7  ;  on  the  historical 
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reliability  of  this  statement  see  Scliiirer,  HJP 
I.  i.  262,  note  14).  John  Hyreanus,  his  son,  who, 
being  at  Gazara,  e8cai)ed  the  massacre  at  Dok, 
was  besieged  in  B.C.  134  in  Jerus.  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  and  is  said  by  Jos.  to  have  opened  the 
tombs  of  the  kings,  and  taken  treasnre  thence  (Ant. 
Xlll.  viii.  4).  After  his  successful  rule  the  quarrels 
of  the  Hasmonti-ans  brought  further  trouble  on 
the  city,  and  the  Konuins,  liaving  under  Ponipey 
conquered  Armenia  to  the  Caucasus  and  to  the 
borders  of  Persia,  began  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  Palestine.  An  alliance  with  Home  was  one  of 
the  latest  acts  of  Judas  Maccabfcus,  and  had  been 
renewed  later.  The  country  had  been  at  peace 
<luring  the  greater  ]>art  of  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Jannu'us,  and  the  Gr.  influence  (as  witnessed  by 
Ins  coins)  had  been  steadily  reasserting  its  power. 
After  the  death  of  Alexandra-Salome,  the  able 
widow  of  Alexander  Janna;u8,  a  war  of  succession 
broke  out  between  her  sons.  Hyreanus  II.,  aided 
by  Aretas  (Haritli)  tiie  Arab  king  of  Petra,  besieged 
Aristobulus  II.  in  Jerus.  in  H.C.  65;  but  Scaurus, 
<me  of  Pompeys  generals,  ordered  him  to  raise  the 
siegye  (Ant.  XIV.  ii.  1).  In  B.C.  63  Pompey  himself 
besieged  Jerus.,  to  put  an  end  to  the  increasing 
anarcliy.  Aristobulus  was  removed,  the  walls  were 
demolished,  and  the  bridge  leading  to  the  Temple 
Avas  thrown  down.  Pompey  is  said  to  have  entered 
the  Holy  of  Holies  itself.  The  city  was  made 
tributary  to  Rome(^4n<.  XIV.  iv.  4  ;  Wars,  I.  vii.  1). 
The  subjection  of  Pal.  was,  however,  not  yet  com- 
idete.  In  B.C.  55  Crassus,  before  his  defeat  in 
Parthia,  again  pillaged  the  Temple  (Ant.  XIV.  vii.  1), 
and  in  B.C.  47  the  Hasmon.  rule  came  to  an  end  ; 
Antipater  the  Idum;ean,  in  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  was  made  ruler  of 
Pal.  by  Julius  Cnesar  the  year  after  the  battle  of 
Pliarsalia.  Four  years  later  his  famous  son,  Herod 
the  Great,  became  joint  ruler  with  Phasael,  and  in 
B.C.  40  became  Procurator  of  Juda3a,  by  order  of 
the  Senate.  He  was  then  driven  from  Jerus.  by 
the  invasion  of  the  Parthians,  under  their  prince 
Pacorus,  Avho  re-establisliedthe  Hasmon.  Antigonus 
(Wars,  I.  xiii.  13).  In  B.C.  37  Herod,  assisted  by 
Sosius  the  Kom.  governor  of  Syria,  took  the  city 
from  Antigonus  (Ant.  XIV.  xvi.  2),  and  a  period  of 
strong  rule  and  peace  followed.  In  B.C.  24  Herod 
built  his  palace  in  Jerus. ,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  upper 
city — the  old  Hasmonican  jialace  being  on  the  E., 
near  the  Temple  bridge.  He  also  restored  the 
citadel  Baris  or  Antonia,  N.  of  the  Temple,  and 
celebrated  games  in  a  new  theatre  in  the  city  (Ant. 
XV.  viii.  1-5,  ix.  1).  Later  in  his  reign,  in  B.C.  19, 
Herod  began  to  replace  the  ancient  Temple  en- 
closure by  a  new  and  much  larger  structure,  and 
this  work  was  finished  in  B.C.  11  (Ant.  XV.  xi.  3,  6). 
The  death  of  Herod,  in  the  year  of  the  Nativity 
(B.C.  4),  was  signalized  by  the  destruction  of  the 
golden  eagle  erected  over  the  Temple  porch  ( Wars, 
I.  xxxiii.  3,  8).  The  history  of  Jerus.  under  Herod's 
successors,  and  under  the  procurators,  is  almost  a 
blank.  In  A.D.  35  Pontius  Pilate  was  recalled,  in 
consequence  of  the  riots  caused  by  ajipropriating 
the  Corban  to  the  purpose  of  making  an  aqueduct 
from  near  Bethlehem  to  the  Temple  (Ant.  XVIII. 
iii.  2).  Agrii)pa  the  tetrarch,  grandson  of  Herod 
the  Great,  began  the  building  of  a  new  wall  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  city,  about  ten  yeais  after  the 
Crucifixion  (A.T).  41-44),  and  Jerus.  appears  to  have 
grown  much  larger  during  the  Rom.  period  (Ant. 
XIX.  vii.  2,  viii.  2).  King  Agrippa,  son  of  the  la.st, 
built  a  palace  in  the  upper  city  (Ant.  XX.  viii.  11), 
about  A.D.  56,  and  the  Temple  courts  were  com- 
pleted in  A.D.  64  (Ant.  XX.  ix.  7).  The  Jewish 
discontent,  gradually  increasing  since  the  time  of 
Agrij)pa's  death,  led  to  revolt  against  the  incom- 
I)etent  procurator  Gessius  Elorus  in  A.D.  66, 
and  during  the  riots  the    palaces  and    Antonia 


were  burnt  (Ant.  XX.  xi.  1  ;  Wars,  II.  xvii.  0). 
Cestius  Galius,  president  of  Syria,  besieged  Jerus. 
in  consequence,  and  took  the  third  wall  on  the 
N.,  but  retreated  in  panic  (  Wars,  ii.  xix.  1-9),  and 
Vespasian  was  called  to  re-establish  Kom.  jjower 
in  Palestine.  The  campaign  was  slow  and  system- 
atic, and  not  until  all  the  country  to  the  N.  had 
lieen  subdued,  and  Jericlio  and  the  plains  of 
.Joppa  reconquered,  did  the  Rom.  army  advance 
to  the  attack  of  Jerus.,  a  task  left  to  Titus  in 
consequence  of  Vespasian's  becoming  eniperor. 
The  great  siege  in  a.d.  70  was  perhajis  tlie  most 
terrible  ever  undergone  by  the  city,  and  the  full 
account  by  Jos.  illustrates  the  topography  of 
Jerus.  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  extension  and 
strength. 

The  great  siege  lasted  143  days,  from  the  14th 
Abib,  when  the  Romans  encamped  on  Scopus 
(Wars,  V.  xiii.  7)  until  tiie  final  conflagration  on 
the  8th  of  Elul  ( Wars,  VI.  viii.  5).  The  dates  of 
the  principal  events  may  be  briefly  given. 


Day  of 
Month. 

Day  of 
Siege. 

Abib 

14 

_ 

(Passo\ 
Abib 

er) 
23 

1 

Ziv 

7 

15 

„ 

12 

20 

16 

24 

" 

21 

29 

»» 

29 

37 

Sivan 

1 

38 

» 

3 

40 

„ 

7 

44 

„ 

10 

47 

Tamtnuz    1 

68 

;; 

3 

6 

70 
72 

»> 

17 

84 

„ 

22 

89 

„ 

24 

91 

„ 

27 

94 

„ 

28 

95 

Ab 

8 

104 

" 

9 

105 

>i 

20 

116 

Elul 

7 

133 

•• 

8 

134 

Chief  Events. 


Romans  arrive,  John  seizes  the  Temple 
( War»,  V.  vii.  7-17). 

First  day  of  actual  siege  (Wars,  v. 
vii.  2). 

Wall  of  Agrippa  taken.  Feast  of  Dedi- 
cation of  Temple  ( Wars,  v.  vii.  2). 

Sec-ond  wall  taken.  Romans  repulsed 
{Wars,  V.  viii.  1). 

Second  wall  retaken  {Wars,  v.  viii.  2). 

Banks  raised  against  Antonia,  after 
three  days'  rest  and  review  of  troops 
(  Wars,  V.  ix.  2). 

Banks  against  Antonia,  and  others  com- 
menced 12th  Ziv  against  Hippicus, 
are  completed  {Wars,  v.  xi.  2). 

Bank  at  Antonia  mined  by  the  Jews 
{Wars,  V.  xi.  3). 

Banks  against  upper  city  destroyed  by 
Jews  {Wars,  v.  xi.  5). 

A  wall  of  cireumvallation  begun  and 
built  in  three  days  {Wars,  v.  .\ii.  2). 

New  banks  begun  against  Antonia 
occupying  21  days  {Wars,  vi.  i.  1). 

Antonia  attacked.  Romans  repulsed. 
The  wall  falls  during  the  night 
{Wars,  VI.  i.  3). 

Sabinus  killed  invading  the  Temple. 

Antonia  surprised  by  night  {Wars, 
VI.  i.  &,  7). 

The  daily  sacrifice  fails  {Taanith  iv.  4). 
Antonia  demolished  during  the  pre- 
cetling  week.  Banks  raised  against 
the  inner  Temple  {Wars,  vi.  ii.  1,  7). 

The  Jews  set  fire  to  the  N.  and  W. 
cloisters  (  Wars,  vi.  i.  9). 

The  Romans  fire  part  of  cloisters  {Wan, 
VI.  iii.  1). 

The  Jews  destroy  the  W.  cloister 
{Wars,  VI.  iii.  1). 

The  Romans  destroy  the  N.  cloister 
{Wars,  VI.  iii.  2). 

Engines  batter  the  inner  Temple  wall 
for  six  davs.  Two  banks  being  com- 
pleted ( U'a>-»,  VI.  iv.  1). 

The  gate  Moked  is  undermined  (Taa- 
nith  iv.  9).  The  Rom.  soldiers  set 
fire  to  the  Temple  by  night  {Wars, 
VI.  iv.  5).  The  city  is  plundered,  the 
lower  city  burnt,  the  family  of  Izates 
submits  (H'or*,  vi.  vi.  3,  4). 

Banks  raised  against  the  upper  city 
on  N.W.  and  N.E.  (Wars,  vi.  viii.  1). 

Banks  finished  after  18  days  {W'ar»,  vi. 
viii.  4). 

Final  conflagration  and  conquest  of 
the  city  (Mar»,  vi.  viii.  5). 


The  first  day  of  the  siege  (23rd  Abib)  corre- 
sponded in  A.D.  70  to  the  9th  April.  Tiiat  lunar 
months  must  be  suppo.sed  is  sliown  by  Jos.  (  Wars, 
VI.  viii.  1,  9).  The  final  fall  of  Jerus.  took  jdace  in 
the  hottest  part  of  the  year,  on  4th  September.  The 
terrible  sufferings  of  the  besieged  from  famine, 
thirst,  and  disease  were  thus  intensified  by  the 
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season.  It  is  unneces-sarj*  to  enter  into  detail  as 
to  these  sutierings,  or  as  to  the  various  factions 
whose  conflicts  added  to  the  jjeneral  misery.  The 
Iduma'ans,  introduced  by  one  faction  to  support 
themselves,  thought  only  of  plunder ;  and  con- 
certed action  against  the  Romans  was  renderetl 
dilficult.  The  numbers  of  the  besieged  are  stated 
by  Tacitus  at  600,000  (Hist.  v.  13) ;  the  estimate  of 
over  a  million  by  Jos.  is  incredible  ( Wars,  U.  xiv. 
3,  V.  vi.  1,  xiii.  7,  VI.  ix.  3).  The  ordinary  popula- 
tion cannot  have  exceeded  30,000  at  most ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  Passover,  and  of  the  Idumteans 
being  admitted,  the  city  must  have  been  densely 
crowdetl.  The  Jewisli  system  perished  in  blood 
and  tire,  and  the  few  survivors  were  made  victims 
of  the  circus  games  at  Caesarea,  or  led  captive  to 
Rome,  where,  on  the  Arch  of  Titus,  the  golden 
candlestick,  the  table  of  shewbread,  and  the  silver 
trumpets  from  the  Temple  (but  not  the  ark,  which 
never  stood  in  tlie  Temple  after  the  time  of 
Nebuch.),  are  shown  as  spoils  of  this  great 
victory. 

In  order  to  understand  the  topography  of  Jems. ,  and  to  dis- 
tingmsh  its  later  remains,  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  follow  the 
history  from  a.d.  70  down  to  the  present  day.  Alter  the  capture 
of  the  upper  city,  the  walls  of  the  city  and  of  the  Temple  were 
thrown  down,  with  the  exception  of  the  royal  towers  and  part 
of  the  W.  wail  (}Var»,  vii.  i.  1),  which  remained  as  the  fortress 
of  the  legion  left  in  charge.  Jems,  has  no  history  for  sixty 
years  after  its  destruction,  but  an  inscription  of  the  time  of 
Trajan  (a.d.  117)  appears  to  record  the  worship  there  of  Serapis 
by  a  veteran  who  may  even  have  been  present  with  Titus.  In 
a'd.  130  Hadrian  visited  Jems.,  and  in  A.D.  134  occtured  the 
desperate  rebellion  of  the  Jews  under  Bar  Cochba  and  Rabbi 
Akiba.  They  were  expelled  from  Jerus.  by  Julius  Severus  (Dion 
Cassius,  Ixix.  13),  and  according  to  later  statements  (Talm.  Jer. 
Taanith  iv.  and  Jerome,  Comm.  on  Zee  &^  T.  Annius  Rufus 
ploughed  up  the  foundations  of  the  Temple.  In  the  following 
year  they  were  massacred  at  Bether  (Bittir)  close  to  Jerus.  on 
the  W.  In  A.D.  136  Hadrian  rebuilt  the  city,  and  called  it  JElia. 
CapitoUna.  He  dedicated  the  Temple  site  to  Jupiter  Capitol- 
inus,  and  decreed  the  exclusion  of  the  Jews  from  Jerus. — a  decree 
which,  though  perhaps  not  always  enforced,  was  still  in  exist- 
ence in  the  tune  of  Constantine  (Dion  Cassius,  Ixix.  12 ;  Euse- 
bius,  Hu>t.  Eccles.  iv.  6).  The  city  of  Hadrian  appears  to  have 
been  smaller  than  that  of  the  time  of  Titus,  since  the  S.  part  of 
the  upper  city  was  outside  the  wall  in  the  4th  cent.  a.d.  In 
A.D.  130  Hadrian  found  only  a  few  houses  and  seven  synagogues 
(see  Biblia  Sacra,  pp.  393-^55).  Only  one  of  these  was  standing 
in  the  4th  cent.  (Bordeaux  Pilgrim).  Hadrian  appears  to  have 
repaired  the  walls  (Orosius,  Hist,  xv.,  written  about  a.d.  416), 
and,  according  to  the  Paschal  Chronicle  (which  is,  however,  a 
late  authorit}'),  the  new  buildings  included  'the  two  markets' 
(2r.u<Vi«),  a  theatre,  a  mint,  a  tricameron,  a  tetranj/mphon,  and 
a  dodekapylon,  formerly  called  anabathmoi  (In  Ann.  3  ^l. 
Hadr.).  Eusebius  (Li/e  of  Constantine,  iii.  36)  speaks  of  a 
temple  of  Venus  erected  in  the  city,  at  the  site  of  the  subse- 
quent Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  This  was  afterwards  (see 
Fetellus  in  a.d.  1151-1157)  attributed  to  Hadrian.  Jerome 
{Epitt.  49)  speaks  of  a  marble  statue  of  Venus  '  on  the  rock  of 
the  Cross,'  and  Eusebius  connects  her  worship  with  the  dark 
cave  (uux»^)  under  this  rock.  A  coin  of  Antoninus  Pius  repre- 
sents Venus  in  a  tetrastyle  temple  with  the  legend  C.A.C.,  and 
later  coins  of  Aurelius  and  Severus  have  the  same  reverse  with 
the  legend  Col.  ^l.  Cap.  It  seems  clear  that  either  Hadrian  or 
the  AjQtonines  erected  this  Venus  temple  in  the  X.  quarter  of 
Jerus.,  when  it  was  rebuilt  as  a  pagan  citj\  A  coin  of  Hadrian, 
struck  in  Jerus.,  shows  a  temple  which  may  be  the  same. 
Jerome  also  informs  us  {Comm.  Is  2*  and  Mt  2413)  that  eques- 
trian statues  of  Hadrian  were  placed  on  the  site  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  together  with  an  idol  of  Jove.  These  were  still  standing 
in  A.D.  333  (Bordeaux  Pilgrim),  and  an  inscription  on  a  stone 
now  built  upside  down  into  the  S.  wall  of  the  Temple  en- 
closure bears  the  name  of  Hadrian,  and  probably  belonged  to 
one  of  these  statues.  The  head  of  a  small  statue  was  picked  up 
by  a  peasant,  in  the  road  X.  of  the  Damascus  Gate,  in  1S73. 
It  is  crowned  with  laurel,  and  the  Rom.  eagle  appears  on  the 
front  of  the  crown.  The  features  resemble  those  of  known 
statues  of  Hadrian,  and  the  head  may  have  belonged  to  one 
of  the  above  stames. 

A  cohort  was  stationed  at  Jerus.  to  prevent  the  Jews  enter- 
ing the  city  (Sulpic.  Severus,  Hist.  Sac.  ii.  25),  and  the  decree 
still  held  in  A.D.  312  (Eusebius,  Theophania).  But  in  a.d.  333 
(Bordeaux  Pilgrim)  we  find  the  Jews  allowed  annually  to  visit 
the  'pierced  stone,'  which  was  near  Hadrians  statue  in  the 
Temple.  They  anointed  the  stone,  lamented  over  it,  and  tore 
their  garments.  It  apparently  represented  the  site  of  the 
Temple,  over  which  no  building  is  mentioned,  and  is  usually 
identified  with  the  Sakhrah  or  sacred  'rock,'  still  remarkable 
for  the  shaft  which  pierces  down  to  the  cave  beneath  from  the 
surface  of  the  rock.  Jerome  also  speaks  {Comm.  Ezk  113)  of 
the  Jews  entering  Jems,  to  wail,  in  his  own  time.  He  says 
that  for  fifty  years  (or  until  a.d.  130)  Jems,  remained  laid  even 
with  the  ground,  and  lost  its  former  name  {Comm.  Ezk  5') ; 


but  under  Hadrian  it  regained  the  position  of  an  ordinary 
provincial  capital. 

We  hear  no  more  of  it«  history  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
until  the  establishment  of  Christianity  by  Constantine ;  but, 
in  the  tombs  on  Olivet,  stone  boxes  have  been  found  {otteo- 
phagi)  belonging  to  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  cents,  a.d.,  which 
helcl  the  bones  of  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  there  collected 
close  to  the  Valley  of  Judgment.  The  traditional  tomb  of  St. 
Pelagia  (noticed  from  the  4th  cent,  down)  contains  also  an 
early  Gr.  text — '  Courage  Domitela,  none  is  immortal ' — which 
may  (as  compared  with  others  in  Bashan)  belong  to  the  2nd  or 
3rd"  cent.  a.d.  Pilgrimages  began  to  be  customary  in  the  latter 
cent.,  when  Alexander,  a  bishop  of  Cappadocia,  visited  Jems.; 
and  a  female  pilgrim  is  noticed  by  Cj-prian.  In  a.d.  315  Eusebius 
speaks  of  pilgrims  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  witness' 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and  to  worship  on  the  Mount  of 
OUves  (where  the  footprints  of  Christ  were  shown),  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  sacred  station  then  known. 
Our  first  account  of  the  city  under  its  new  conditions  is  that 
of  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  who  arrived  while  the  new  cathedral 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (or  'Church  of  the  Anastasis')  was  being 
built  by  Constantine's  order  in  A.D.  333.  As  regards  the  recog- 
nition of  the  site,  we  have  no  statement  in  earlier  authors  to 
show  that  the  true  locality  was  presen-ed  by  tradition.  The 
legend  of  Helena's  miraculous  discorery  of  the  Cross  is  im- 
noticed  by  contemporary  writers,  though  in  a.d.  326  the  mother 
of  Constantine  visited  Bethlehem  and  Olivet.  The  Cross  itself 
is  only  noticed  by  St,  CN-ril  twenty  years  after  the  great  Basilica 
was  built,  and  in  a.d.  383  by  Jerome  {Epit.  Paulae,  5).  Euse- 
bius gives  what  purports  to  be  Constantine's  letter  to  Macarius 
{Chron.  Ann.  ^3Q)  ordering  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings 
which  he  elsewhere  fully  describes  {Life  of  Constantine,  bk. 
iiL  chs.  34-39).  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sites  described 
are  the  same  still  shown,  but  the  letter  to  Macarius  speaks  of 
them  as  '  long  hidden  imder  the  earth ' ;  and  Eusebius  says 
that  the  Venus  temple  was  first  destroyed,  and  'beyond  all 
hope'  the  sacred  tomb  was  found  under  the  mound  then 
cleared  away.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  ancient  Jewish  tomb 
(now  called"  that  of  Xicodemus)  was  discovered,  and  that  the 
traditional  Holy  Sepulchre  (a  tomb  of  the  Gr.  and  Rom.  type) 
is  rock-cut ;  the  surroimding  rock  is  said  to  have  been  cut 
away  to  leave  the  monument  isolated  in  the  flat  surroimding 
space. 

What  is  lacking  is  any  evidence  that  the  sites  are  genuine. 
The  story  of  the  finding  of  the  Cross  is  first  told  by  Rufinus  in 
A.D.  410,  and  by  Theodoret  about  a.d.  440.  The  4th  cent, 
was  an  imcritical  age,  and  many  of  the  sites  shown  to  pilgrims 
were  impossible — such  as  that  of  Rephidim  in  Moab  (St.  Sylvia), 
of  Job's  Stone  in  Bashan,  and  of  the  Transfiguration  on  Olivet 
— a  blunder  of  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  who  alK>  makes  David  to 
have  met  Goliath  near  Jezreel.  The  situation  of  the  sites  which 
Constantine  honoured  awakened  apparently  some  suspicions 
from  an  early  ^e.  Eusebius  {Life  of  Conftantine,  iii.  33)  speaks 
of  the  new  Jerus.  rising  round  the  Ba^lica  opposite  the  old 
Jerus.  in  ruins ;  and  mediaeval  writers  all  explain  that  the 
extension  of  the  city,  which  in  the  4th  cent.  a.d.  surrounded 
the  Venus  temple,  was  due  to  Hadrian.  A  careful  consideration 
of  the  topography  and  miUtary  considerations  tend,  however,— 
as  will  be  seen  later, — to  show  that  these  sites  were  equally 
within  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion.  The  case  for 
the  traditional  sites,  wliich  have  remained  unchanged  for  fifteen 
centuries,  is  thus  very  weak.  The  buildings  erected  by  Con- 
stantine have  perished,  but  it  is  generally  agreed  by  Willis, 
de  Vc^e,  and  Prof.  Hayter  Lewis,  that  they  consisted  of  a 
hemispherical  building,  continued  eastwards  by  a  great  basilica, 
with  a  court  or  atrium  on  its  E.,  and  an  entrance  {propyleea) 
with  pillars.  This  was,  in  fact,  a  building  similar  to  that 
erected  by  Constantine  at  Bethlehem,  where  the  original  pillars 
of  the  basilica  are  still  standing.  "The  great  leaden  roof  was 
gilded,  the  sacred  cave  was  surroundei  with  columns,  the 
cloisters  had  galleries  above ;  the  walls  were  adomed  with 
sctUpture  (and  possibly  with  mosaics),  and,  on  the  S.  appar- 
ently, was  the  great  tank — still  traceable — in  which  (Cyril, 
Cateeh.  Lect.)  the  neophytes  were  baptized  at  Easter,  by  total  im- 
mersion, according  to  the  usual  rite.  The  details  of  tlie  descrip- 
tion are  not  very  clear,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  building  was 
large  and  magnificent,  and  that  it  embraced  not  only  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  in  its  open  court  surrounded  by  the  hemi^here,  but 
also  the  rock  of  the  supposed  Mount  Calvary  to  the  S.E.  with 
the  cave  beneath.  A  site  which  had  once  been  a  pagan  temple 
was  thus  (as  in  other  cases  at  Tj-re,  Ciesarea,  Gerasa,  etc.) 
converted  into  a  Christian  shrine,  but  the  strange  festival  of 
the  Holy  Fire  (first  noticed  in  the  9th  cent.)  seems  to  have 
perpetuated  the  pagan  fire-feasts  of  earlier  days — perhaps  once 
celebrated  at  the  same  spot.  In  like  manner  the  cave  at 
Bethlehem  had,  according  to  Jerome,  been  sacred  to  Adonis 
before  the  grove  was  cut  down,  and  the  church  built  by  Con- 
stantine over  its  site. 

In  a.d.  335  a  synod  was  held  at  Jerus.  and  the  CThurch  of  the 
Anastasis  was  consecrated  (Euseb.  iiY*  of  Const,  iv.  43-47). 
On  the  temporary  reversion  of  the  state  to  paganism,  Julian 
is  said  to  have  attempted  to  rebuild  the  Temple  (Socrates, 
Hist.  EeeUs.  iii.  20),  but  was  deterred  by  what  would  seem  to 
have  been  an  explosion  of  fire  damp,  in  a.d.  362.  .\bout  A.D.  450 
the  empress  Eudoxia,  widow  of  Theodosius  n.,  retired  to  Jems., 
where  she  died  in  a.d.  461.  She  built  a  Church  of  St.  Stephen, 
of  which  only  a  few  fragments  have  been  found  X.  of  the  city, 
and  restored  the  walls,  enclosing  the  Pool  of  Siloam  within 
their  circuit  (Evagrius,  Hist.  Eccles.  i.  22).  During  this  period 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (a.d.  451)  made  Jerus.  a  patriarchate 
independent  of  Caesarea,    Short  descriptions  of  the  city  (by 
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Euc'herius  ami  TheodosiuH)  belong  to  the  6th  and  0th  cents., 
iiiul  the  number  of  sacred  sites  shown  to  pil);rinis  stewlily 
increased ;  but  the  genuincneiw  of  these  traditions  is  always 
doubtful. 

About  .K.r>.  5;t2  Justinian  erecte<l  important  works  in  Jerus., 
inchiding  the  Cluirch  of  the  Virgin — usually  supjxjsed  to  have 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Aksa  ilosnue,  the  pillars  of 
which  hove  Bjzantine  capitals  which  may  belong  to  this  age- 
together  with  a  hos|)itaI  to  the  W.  of  the  Temple  enclosure, 
and  a  Churcli  of  St.  .So|)hia,  which  Antony  of  I'lacenza  (about 
A.D.  (iOO)  places  at  the  I'ni'torium,  distinguishing  it  from  St. 
Mary.  It  is  also  j>laced  'in'  the  I'netorium  by  Theodosius  (or 
Thetxlorus,  a.d.  530),  and  tlie  I'rajtorium  was  always  shown  by 
Christian  tradition  N.  of  the  Temple  at  the  site  of  Antonia, 
and  near  the  Twin  Pools  in  the  fosse  to  the  N.  The  remains 
of  a  small  church  in  the  inwlern  barracks  arc  believed  by  de 
\'oguti  to  represent  St.  Sophia.  The  Temple  Area  itself,  as 
desiribed  in  the  4th,  6th,  and  6th  cents.,  was  in  ruins,  and 
no  building  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Holy  House.  The  S.E. 
corner  of  the  enclosure  stood  up  as  a  ruined  'pinnacle'  to 
which  pilgrims  refer.  Even  after  the  great  Church  of  St.  Mary 
was  built,  Antony  of  Piacenza  speaks  of  the  '  ruins  of  Solomon's 
Temple,'  and  these  ruins  are  noticed  by  Eucherius  (about  A.U. 
427-440)  and  by  Arculf  (a.u.  (580).  We  have  no  account  of  any 
buildings  in  this  area  before  the  time  of  Justinian,  but  the 
description  by  Procopius  ((/<^  Edijiciig  Juxtliiiani,  bk.  v.  ch.  0) 
shows  that  his  work  was  extensive.  Unfortunately,  the  account 
is  not  very  clear  :  cloisters  {r-rcai)  are  noticed,  which  may  have 
run  on  the  outer  walls  of  the  enclosure— except,  as  he  says, 
on  the  E.  The  present  Golden  Gate,  on  the  E.  wall  of  the 
enclosure,  is  architecturally  Byzantine  work,  and  may  have 
been  built  in  the  lith  cent,  (as  compared  with  buildings  in 
N.  Syria) ;  it  is  unnoticed  by  early  writers,  and  apparently  first 
mentioned  by  Saswulf  earlv  in  the  12th  cent.  The  hospital 
attached  to  St.  Mary  is  said  (Antony  of  Piacenza)  to  have  held 
trom  3000  to  5000  "beds.  Procopius  speaks  of  two  hospices 
(ii»»iK.-).— one  for  pilgrims  and  one  for  the  sick, — but  it  is  not 
clear  where  they  stood. 

The  buildings  so  erect«<l  by  the  two  great  emperors,  Con- 
stantine  and  Justinian,  suffered  from  the  attack  of  Chosroes  ll. 
of  Pei-sia,  who,  aided  by  24,000  Jews,  is  said  (Paschal  Cfiron. 
A.D.  014)  to  have  destroyed  the  Church  of  the  Anastasis,  taking 
the  patriarch  Zaoharias  and  the  Holy  Cross  to  Persia.  Immedi- 
ately after,  Mo<iestus,  the  vice-patriaroh,  is  said  to  have  begun  the 
restoration  of  the  church  (Lt,f<'  "/  ^f-  John  Elcemon  in  Acta 
Sanct.  ii.  p.  500).  In  a.d.  029  ileradius  ma<le  peace  with  Siroes, 
son  of  Chosroes,  and  entered  Jerus.  in  triumph  through  the 
Golden  Gate  (I'aschal  Chron.)  on  the  14th  Sept.  This  victory 
of  Christendom  was,  however,  shortly  to  be  followed  by  the 
triumph  of  Islam.  It  was  in  the  same  year  that  Mohammed 
destroycfl  the  idols  of  Mecca,  and  in  a.d.  037  Khalif  Omar 
appeared  before  Jerusalem.  "The  Christians  resisted  for  some 
tnue  (four  months  according  to  Thcoph.,  Chronograph,  or  two 
years  according  to  Arab  writers).  The  earliest  accounts  (includ- 
ing that  of  Eutychius,  a.d.  870)  are  not  contempoi-ary,  but  all 
writers  seem  to  agree  that  Omar's  conquest  was  unstainetl  by 
blood.  He  proclaimed  security  for  life  and  property  on  payment 
of  tribute,  and  allowed  the  existing  churches  to  stand,  though 
no  new  ones  might  be  built.  He  erected  a  wooden  mosque  W. 
of  the  Sakhrah  (Arculf,  a.d.  680,  and  Jelal  ed-Din,  a.d.  1470), 
aiul  purifie<l  the  Rock  itself.  Accoi-din^  to  Eutychius  {Annalx, 
written  not  later  than  a.d.  940),  the  Christians  had  built  nothing 
on  the  site  of  the  Temple  thus  accepted  by  Islam. 

The  Ommiyah  dyiuisty  of  Khalifs  being  established  at 
Damascus,  'AIkI  el-Melck,  the  10th  Khalif  (according  to  all 
Arab  authorities,  see  Guy  le  Strange,  J'al.  tinder  the  Moderns), 
erected  a  Kuhbeh  or  'Dome'  over  the  Sacred  Rock  in  a.d.  688. 
The  small  'Dome  of  the  Chain'  to  the  E.  is  said  to  have  been 
the  model  of  this  b\iilding,  which  originally  consistetl  of  a  drum 
suj>i)orted  on  arches,  and  on  pillars  torn  from  some  earlier 
H.Nzantine  building,  with  an  outer  arcade— octagonal,  and 
adorned  with  glass  mosaics.  These  still  remain,  ancl  the  Kufic 
text  above  this  outer  arcade  still  preserves  the  date  of  building, 
A.n.  72.  Under  these  Khalifs,  and  under  the  great  Abbaside 
dynasty  of  Baghdad,  the  relationship  of  Islam  and  Christendom 
was  friendly,  and  HarCin  el-Rashid  is  said  to  have  sent  the  keys 
of  Jerus.,  with  other  presents,  to  Charlemagne,  who  erected  in 
Jerus.,  E.  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  chapels,  and  a  hos])ice  for  Lat. 
pilgrims  (Bernard,  Itin.),  towards  the  close  of  the  8th  cent. 
A.D.  The  buildings  on  the  site  of  Constantine's  Church  of  the 
Anastasis,  which  Modestus  erected  as  already  noticed,  and  of 
which  Arculf  drew  a  rough  plan  on  a  wax  tablet  for  the  abbot  of 
lona,  appear  to  have  been  small  separate  chai)el8.  The  Holy 
Sepulchre  was  enclosed  in  a  round  church.  Calvary  was  covered 
by  a  separate  building,  and  a  third  to  the  E.  "replaced  tlie 
Basilica  of  Constantine.  On  the  S.  was  a  chajiel  of  St.  Mary, 
and  N.  of  Calvary  a  chapel  of  the  '  Prison  of  Christ.'  In  the 
early  jjart  of  the  9th  cent,  the  patriarch  Thomas  restored  the 
dome  over  the  round  church  (Eutychius,  Ann.  a.d.  813-83,S), 
and  these  buildings  remained  uninjured  during  the  rule  of 
the  Abbasides. 

But  in  A.D.  969  Jerus.  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Shia'h  Khalif 
of  Egypt,  Mue'z  (see  Gibbon,  ch.  lii.),  and  in  a.d.  1010  Hakem, 
the  crazy  and  fanatical  Egyp.  Khalif,  ordered  the  destruction  of 
the  chapels  by  Are  (Will.  'Tyre,  i.  4).  Through  the  influence  of 
the  Byzantine  emperor,  Constantine  Monomachus,  they  were 
restored  in  a.d.  1048  by  the  jiatriarch  Nicephorus,  but  the  new 
buildings,  which  existcfl  when  the  Crusatlers  took  Jerus.,  were 
small  and  jwor  (Will.  Tyre,  i.  0,  viii.  3).  They  were  similar  to 
those  of  Modestus,  but  includwl  a  chapel  of  St.  Mary  N.  of  the 
Sepulchre,  and  three  chaiKils  of  St.  John,  Holy  Trinity,  and 


St.  James  (which  still  remain),  to  the  S.  The  cave  imder  the 
site  of  Constantine's  Basilica,  which  is  covere<i  by  a  dome  rest- 
ing on  clums}'  Bj'zantine  jiillars,  datitig  ]>erhaps  from  the  time 
of  Modestus,  was  shown  as  the  '  Cha)>el  of  St.  Helena,'  and  as 
the  place  where  the  Cross  was  miraculously  discovere<l. 

The  history  of  the  Temple  enclosure  is  traced  during  this 
earlier  Moslem  age  by  inscriptions,  and  by  the  later  Arab 
histories.  In  a.d.  728  a  cujiola  was  erecte<l  over  the  Aksa 
Moscpie  (Justinian's  Church  of  St.  Mary),  and  this  building  was 
injured  by  earthfjuake  about  a.d.  75S-77.'J,  but  restore<l  soijii 
after  by  the  Khalif  el-Mahdi.  In  a.d.  831  the  KhaUf  el-Mam(iii 
restored  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  and  apparently  enclosed  it  in 
the  present  octagonal  outer  wall.  The  neautiful  bronze  gates 
of  this  wall  bear  the  above  date  (A.ii.  216).  The  beams  on  the 
old  roof  resting  on  the  wall  also  bear  a  date  answering  to 
A.D.  913.  In  A.D.  1016  an  earthquake  j)artly  destroyefi  the 
dome,  and  the  mosaics  were  re)mire<l  in  a.d.  1027  as  stated  in 
their  inscriptions.  The  present  woo<l-work  of  the  dome  was 
erected  in  a.d.  1022.  In  a.d.  1060  the  roof  of  the  Aksa  fell  and 
was  repaired. 

The  decreasing  i)ower  of  the  Arab  race,  and  the  ri.se  of  the 
Seljuk  Turks,  led  to  the  attack  on  Jerus.  by  Isar  el-Atsis,  a 
Turcoman  general,  who  drove  out  the  Egyj/tians  in  a.d.  1077, 
when  liOiK)  of  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  lieen  slain  (Will,  of 
Tyre,  i.  6).  The  cruelty  of  the  Turkish  rulers  was  the  imme<liate 
cause  of  the  first  Crusatle,  when  reported  by  Peter  the  Hermit 
after  his  visit  to  Jerus.  in  a.d.  1094.  The  number  of  ]iilgrimshad 
been  steadily  increa.sing  since  about  a.d.  looo,  when  the  Amalfl 
merchants  founded  the  hospice  of  St.  John  Eleemon,  on  the  site 
apparently  of  that  of  Charlemagne.  While  the  great  contest 
raged  round  Antiocli,  the  Egyptians  took  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  Turkish  forces  in  the  N.,  and  seized  Jerus.  in  1098, 
expelling  the  Turcomans  after  a  siege  of  40  da\,s.  They  then 
rebuilt  the  walls  a  few  months  before  the  army  of  Godfrey 
apjieared  from  the  plains  (Will.  Tyre,  vii.  19).  The  Crusaders 
encamped  on  the  N.  and  W.,  and  subsequentl.v  ext*nded  on  the 
S.W.  After  forty  days  of  desperate  struggle,  the  city  fell  on 
loth  July  1099  (Will.  Tyre,  viii.  5),  and  a  terrible  massacre 
followed.  No  sooner  was  the  feudal  system  established  in 
Pal.  than  extensive  building  operations  began.  About  a.d. 
1103  a  new  cathedral  to  cover  the  chapels  of  Kicephorus-- 
already  described — was  commenced  (SebwuH,  Itin.  ;  Will.  Tyre, 
viii.  3),  and  by  a.d.  1140  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Great  was 
built  S.  of  the  cathedral.  In  a.d.  1136  the  new  buildings  in  the 
Temple  Area,  and  the  new  decorations  of  the  Iiome  of  the  Ro<>k, 
then  called  Templum  Domini,  were  flnishetl  after  20  years  of 
work,  a  chapter  of  canons  having  been  establishe<l  in  a.d.  1112 
(Will.  Tyre,  viii.  3).  The  city  increased  in  prosperity  for  half  a 
cent.,  and  was  filled  with  churches  and  palaces,  many  of  which 
remain  almost  intact.  For  eighty  years  it  was  never  besieged, 
and  its  walls  fell  into  decay,  until'  the  increasing  dangers  of  the 
Lat.  kingdom  led  to  their  being  renewed  in  a.d.  1177 (Will.  Tyre, 
xxi.  25).  But,  after  the  fatal  defeat  at  Hattiii,  the  Franks  in 
Jerus.  were  besieged  by  Saladin,  and  surreiulered,  e.scapiiig 
any  massacre,  in  a.d.  1187.  Saladin  reconvertetl  the  Tenii)le 
enclosure  into  a  Ilaram  or  'sacred'  Moslem  sanctuary,  and  t«'> 
years  later  restored  and  regilt  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  as  shown 
by  an  inscription  in  the  dome  itself.  In  a.d.  1192  he  repaired 
the  city  walls  to  oppose  Richard  Lion  Heart,  and  from  his  time 
downwards  the  Egyp.  and  Turkish  rulers  have  added  constantly 
new  buildings  in  trie  area,  with  minarets,  stained-glass  windows, 
and  other  details,  which  it  is  impossible  here  to  notice  fully. 

The  main  building  periodsof  Jerus.,  after  a.d.  7o,  have  been 
described  at  some  length,  in  order  to  explain  the  present  con- 
ditions of  Jerus.  archaeology,  and  to  distinjiuish  the  works  of 
later  ages.  In  a.d.  1219  the  city  walls  were  dismantled  by  order 
of  the  Sultan  of  Damascus,  and  ten  years  later  Fre<leric  il., 
emperor  of  Germany,  received  Jerus.  by  treaty  from  the  Sultan 
of  Egypt.  In  spite  of  the  conditionsof  this  treaty,  the  Christians, 
in  A.ii.  1239,  began  to  rebuild  the  walls,  when  Daild  Emir  of 
Kerak  fell  upon  them,  inassacre<l  many,  and  demohshe<i  the 
walls  and  the  citadel.  Yet  in  1243  Jerus.  was  again  restored, 
without  conditions,  to  Christendom  by  the  Sultan  of  Damascus, 
and  its  walls  repaired.  In  the  following  year  the  Kharezmian 
Tartars — foes  of  Islam  and  Christendom  alike — seized  Jerus., 
massacred  the  population,  and  rifle<l  the  tombs  of  the  Lat. 
kings  near  the  foot  of  Calvary.  In  1247  they  were  driven  N. 
by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  and  Jerus.  remained  subject  to  Egypt 
for  270  years,  until  the  Ottoman  Sultan  Selim  i.  conqueretl 
Syria  in  "a.d.  1517.  Inscrii>tions  on  the  walls  show  that  the 
present  ramparts  are  due  to  Sulehndn  the  Magnificent  in  a.d. 
1542.  The  line  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  the  12th  cent,  on 
the  X.W.  and  S. 

Jerus.  under  the  Turks  remaine<l  without  a  histor\',  and  hardly 
increased  at  all  in  size,  until  some  30  years  ago.  The  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  jiartly  destroye<l  by  fire  in  A.D.  1808, 
but  most  of  its  ))resent  structures,  incUuling  the  Ik-11  tower,  the 
choir,  and  the  chapels,  remain  as  they  were  in  the  12th  cent. 
In  1825  there  was  a  revolt  against  Turkish  rule  in  the  city.  In 
18:}2  it  was  taken  by  Mohammed  AU  from  Egjpt.  In  1S;J4  the 
peasantry  enteretl  by  the  drains,  and  shut  up  the  garrison  in 
the  C4ii>ital  for  a  week.  They  were  relieved  by  Ibrahim  Pasha 
on  the  6th  of  June.  In  1840  Jerus.  was  restored  to  the  Turks  by 
Europe.  The  Anglican  bishopric  was  founded  two  years  later. 
In  1S,'>0  the  riots  of  Gr.  and  Ijit.  clergy  preceded  the  Crimean  War. 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  sti-ady  influx  of  Jewish  in- 
habitants, so  that  a  population  of  about  20,0(X)  souls  in  1872  has 
risen  to  about  50,000  at  the  i>resent  time.  New  tiuartcrs  have 
sprung  up  outside  the  walls,  on  W.,  N.,  and  S..  and  a  railway 
from  Jaffa  has  just  recently  been  compIete<l.  The  main  cause 
of  this  rapid  development,  "which  has  le<l  to  much  misery  and 
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poverty  in  the  city,  wm  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia 
under  the  late  T2ar.  , 

IV.  Topography. — From  the  preceding  accocnt  | 
of  the  history  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  treating  of 
the  topographj'  of  J  eras.,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind 
various  changes  due  to  human  agency  throughout 
a  period  of  nearlj-  4U00  years  ;  and  tliat  in  studying 
the  Antiquities  Ave  have  to  separate  the  work  of 
Romans,  Byzantines,  Ara)>s,  Crusaders,  E^j-ptians, 
and  Turks'  from  the  older  remains  of  uie  semi- 
Greek  i)eriod,  of  the  Hebrews,  or  of  the  Canaan- 
ites.  We  have,  in  like  manner,  to  distinguish  later 
traditions  from  the  true  topography  of  the  earliest 
writers,  and  monkish  sites  from  those  of  the  Bible. 
Our  only  real  authorities  are  the  OT  for  the  earlier 
periods,  and  Josephus  for  the  condition  of  the 
city  just  before  the  great  de.struction,  which  he 
witnessed  in  A.D.  70.  In  the  Mishna  we  have, 
however  (Tract  Middoth),  a  valuable  account  of 
Herotl's  temple,  written  about  A.D.  loO  at  Tiberias, 
by  men  who  were  able  to  visit  the  ruins,  and  to 
hear  the  remembrances  of  rabbis  who  had  sur^'ived 
the  siege.  The  accotmts  given  by  Jos.  were,  on 
the  other  hand,  j^enned  far  away  in  Some, — that 
in  the  Mar*  about  A.D.  72,  and  the  Antiquities  as 
late  as  A.D.  93. 

The  long  controversies  which  have  raged  as  to 
most  of  the  features  of  the  ancient  city  have  been 
.•silenced  by  the  survey  of  Jenis.  in  1864  by  Sir  C. 
W.  Wilson,  by  de  A'ogiie's  careful  study  of  the 
Temple  site  iJa  1860-1863,  and  by  the  celebrated 
excavations  of  Sir  C.  Warren  (1867-1870) ;  and  the 
differences  of  opinion  now  existing  are  few  and 
comparatively  unimportant.  The  principal  dis- 
crepancies which  A\ill  be  fotmd  on  the  most  recent 
maps  concern  three  points  only — (1)  the  ix)sition  of 
the  '  City  of  DaYid,'  (2)  the  i)osition  of  '  Akra,' 
i3)  the  size  and  exact  position  of  the  Temple.  The 
first  two  may  here  be  briefly  considered.  The 
third  will  be  noticed  in  treating  of  the  Temple 
Area. 

As  regards  the  extent  of  the  city  at  the  time  of 
David's  siege,  we  read  that  "  David  took  the  strong- 
hold of  Zion,  the  same  is  the  city  of  David,'  and 
'  dwelt  in  the  fort,  and  called  it  the  city  of  DaA'id  ; 
and  David  btiilt  round  about  from  MUlo  (Akra  in 
LXX)  and  inwards'  (2  S  5'*).  Jos.  (Ant.  vu.  iii. 
1)  explains  that,  having  crossed  the  ravine,  Da>id 
seized  the  citadel  ('Airpo*)  'and  settled  himself  in 
Jems. ,  which  he  galled  Da\nd's  own  city ' :  he  adds, 
'  But  DaWd  having  also  surrounded  the  lower  city 
(ttiv  kotw  -roKiv)  and  joined  the  citadel  (t^f  'Aicpai'), 
to  it  made  them  one  Ixxly."  In  another  passage  he 
says  that  the  upper  city  of  his  own  time  was 
called  by  Da^id  the  fort  (<ppovpiov),  '  but  by  us  the 
Upper  Agora '  (^  dvu  iLfooa.),  and  that  the  other  hill, 
called  Akra  ('Airpa),  supported  the  lower  city  {■n)v 
Kdrta  ToXtv)  {Wars,  V.  iv.  1).  From  these  passages 
it  is  clear  that  Jos.  considered  the  city  in  Da^-id's 
time  to  have  coincided  with  the  upper  and  lower 
citv  of  his  own  days  ;  and  he  descril>es  the  old 
wall  surrounding  the  upper  city  ( Ji'ars,  V.  iv.  2)  a.s 
having  been  built  by  Da\id  and  Solomon.  He 
agrees  \vith  the  LXX  in  identifying  Millo  (that  part 
of  the  city  which  was  not  the  fort)  with  the  quarter 
called  Akra  by  the  Greeks,  though  he  also  uses 
the  word  (with  the  article,  however)  of  the  fort 
itself.  He  re^irds  the  term  'city  of  David'  as 
equivalent  to  Jems,  as  it  existed  in  David's  time. 
He  never  uses  the  term  Zion,  which  (see  Ziox)  is 
in  no  iKirt  of  the  OT  identified  with  any  iiarticular 
quarter  of  the  city,  though  in  tlie  1st  cent.  B.C.  the 
author  of  1  Mac  appears  to  apply  this  name  esp.  to 
the  Temple  hill.  The  site  of  the  upper  city,  or 
Upixir  Agora,  is  by  general  consent  identified  with 
the  principal  S.W.  hill  of  Jems.,  wluch  Christian 
A\Titers  from  the  4th  cent.  A.D.  downwards  call 
Zion.     It  is  also  not  disputed  that  the  lower  city 


lay  to  the  X.  of  this  hill,  which  commanded  the 
whole  town,  and  was  imleed  the  only  hill  on  which 
a  strong  military  situation  could  lie  found.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  Millo  is  doubtful  (it  is  usually 
rendered  '  ramjiart'  or  *  filling),  and  the  site  is  not 
clearly  indicated  in  the  OT,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  Jos.  is  right  in  identifj-ing  it  with 
the  lower  city  of  his  own  time.  It  ap])ears  clear, 
then,  that  the  Temple  hill  was  not  included  in 
Jerusalem.  It  was  the  site  of  a  threshing-floor, 
and  such  floors  are  always  found  outside  towns 
and  villages  in  Palestine.  When  the  Temple  was 
built,  and  the  quarter  of  the  Nethinim  arose  on 
Ophel  ('the  swell'), — a  name  applietl  later  to  the 
lower  and  narrower  spur  of  the  same  hill  S.  of  the 
Temjde, — walls  were  of  necessity  e.\tended  to  in- 
clude this  new  quarter.  The  '  city  of  David '  thas 
became  a  term  applying  to  the  old  main  qtiarters 
of  Jems,,  which  alone  exist etl  in  Da\-id's  age,  or 
jierhaps  esp.  to  the  stronghold  of  Zion  or  upper  cit}-. 
It  has,  however,  been  supjiosed  by  some  recent 
writers  (e.g.  W.  R.  Smith,  C.  Wilson,  Stade,  Sayce, 
Buhl)  *  that  the  term  '  city  of  David '  should  be 
applied  to  the  spur  S.  of  the  Temple,  the  name  Ophel 
not  applying  to  the  whole  spur.  It  is  clear,  however 
(Neh  3=**-  ^,  Wars,  V.  iv.  2),  that  Ophel  was  a  place 
with  houses,  and  the  spur  in  question  presents  an 
area  of  only  a  few  acres,  the  crest  beiug  lower  than 
the  summits  of  the  other  hiUs,  and  unfitted  for  the 
i  erection  of  a  citadel.  The  theory  rests  partly  on 
a  passage  which,  as  renderetl  in  AV,  would  make 
the  aqueduct  from  Gihon  nm  '  to  the  W.  side  of 
the  city  of  Da^nd,'  under  Ophel  (2  Ch  32**).  The 
true  rendering  (as  given  by  Keil  and  others)  may  be, 
however,  '  westwards  to  the  city  of  Da\id,'  which 
agrees  with  the  supposition  that  the  latter  term 
applies  to  the  upi>er  city.  It  is  sometimes  also 
urged  that  the  tombs  of  the  kings  buried  'in  the 
city  of  David'  were  on  Ophel — a  question  to  be 
considered  later.  The  indications  found  in  other 
jia-ssages  seem  to  show  that  no  part  of  the  Temple 
ridge  was  within  the  city  of  David.  In  1  K  8*  we 
.  find  the  ark  described  as  brought  up  to  the  Temple 
'out  of  the  city  of  David'  (so  2  Ch  5-).  In  Xeh 
3^^  the  'stairs  that  go  down  from  the  city  of 
I  Da\-id '  are  noticed  with  Siloam.  In  2  Ch  32^  '  the 
j  Millo '  is  placed  '  in  the  city  of  David,'  and  it  was 
!  not  on  the  Temple  ridge.  In  2  Ch  liS^*  we  read 
;  that  Manasseh  built  '  an  outer  wall  westwards  to 
the  city  of  David,  as  far  as  Gihon  in  the  ravine.' 
It  ajijlears  therefore  that  the  topography  shown 
in  most  recent  maps  is  correct,  and  that  the  city 
of  David  included  the  fortress  (rni-c)  of  the  upi>er 
'  city,  and  the  quarter  called  Millo,  or  the  lower 
>  city  to  the  N.  Solomon  also  fortified  '  the  Millo ' 
I  (1  k  9=^),  and  'shut  in  the  ravine  (?;    RV  're 

Eured  the  breach ' ;  Heb.  n§''''¥  "^t)  of  the  city  of 
avid  his  father' (1  K  11-'^) ;  and  after  the  building 
of  his  own  palace  he  brought  his  Egyp.  queen  to  her 
;  palace  '  out  of  the  citv  of  David '  (TK  9^^).     Subse- 
'  quent  notices  of  Millo  (2  K  12^*,  2  Ch  3"^)  do  not 
throw  much  more  liglit  on  the  subject,  though 
'  SUla,  noticed  in  the  first  of  these,  may  be  connected 
with  the  '  c-auseway '  of  another  passage  (1  Ch  26^*i, 
:  and  with  the   stairs  from  the  city  of   Da\-id,  if 
the  word  (see  S1LL.A)  means  'steps.'     The  cause- 
way in  question  was  W.  of  the  Temple.     As  re- 
gards the  water  supply  of  Jems,  at  this  time  the 
Gihon  spring  (now  called  the  Virgin's  Fountain) 
was  at  some  distance  from  the  upj^er  city  ;  but  it 
i  is  ix)ssible  that   the  great   reservoir  (now  called 
•.  Hamrnam  el-Batrak,  '  the  Patriarch's  Pool,' and  by 
;  others  Hezekiah's  Pool),  which  stands  immediately 
N.  of  the  upper  city,  was  already  in  existence  within 
the  walls.     It  is  very  probably  the  'ujiper  pool' 

*  On  the  question  of  the  site  of  the  '  city  of  David '  and  of 
Hon,  see  further  art.  Ziox,  where  a  different  view  from  the 
above  is  contended  for ;  and  cf.  art.  Jkbcs,  p.  554  n  X. 
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(Ts  'W)  V  liicli,  in  ]^(•z<»ki!lh'^^  tiiiic,  had  a  coTHlnit, 

iuul  w  ;i  ■-  >ilu;itcil  mar  u  '  IiIljIiw  ;i  \'.'  It  \\a<  licir 
that  tlic  A>syr.  a)i|>i'ai(Ml  liriurc  .lcrn>.  in  li.c.  T'M. 
and  Jos.  tells  us  {tl'm-.s-.  \.  \\\.  l'i  tliat  tiie  'ouinj) 
of  the  Assyr.'  was  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  old 
city,  wliicli  was  tlic  natural  "jiuirtiT  whence  they 
would  have  aii|iroa(li(il  trom  Philistia.  The  pool 
in  question  is  called  hy  liini  Aniyj,'dalon,  and  a 
conduit  riilriinu  till'  <-ity  on  this  side  is  al-o 
noticed  liy  hini.  An  aiiueduct  still  leads  from  the 
I'irkcl  Mainilla  outsid.'  .Icnis.  on  the  W.  to  tlie 
I'atrianhs  I'oid.  'I'liis  uiiper  pool  may  have 
formed  the  ehiet'  suiiply  of  water  within  Jerus.  as 
early  as  1  )a\  id's  I  imr. 

A-  regards  the  royal  |iala(e  of  Solomon  and  of 
thr  la  I  IT  kind's,  we  learn  I  hat  it  lo(ds  t  hirl  een  years 
to  Imild  1 1  K  7'  '-'i.  ■  for  he  huilt  the  house  of 
till' forc-t  of  (.(diaiion  :  t he  length  thereof  was  100 
euhits,  and  the  hieadih  thereof  50  ciibits,  and  the 
Iieight  thereof  30  cubits.'  The  pilhirs  were  of 
cedar  with  rafters  above.  It  hatl  a  port;h  .lO  cubits 
wiile  and  .'10  eul)its  lon^  at  one  end,  in  which  was 
the  ivoiy  throne  of  judgment.  A  Harim  or 
^\dm^  US  house  apiieai-  to  have  been  attached; 
courts  exi-ted  hoih  within  and  outside,  and  the 
'erejit  court  i\.  -I  seems  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  'I'emple  itself.  In  later  times  we  read  of 
the  kiu'^'s  hiuh  house  by  the  court  of  the  guard 
(Meh  ;>-',  see  IJ  '».  as  being  immediately  south  of 
the  'I'emiile.  and  the  King's  Gate  was  in  the  same 
vicinit\  (I  (h  !i^^).  being  probably  the  high  gate 
of  the'  kin->  house  rl  Oh  23-'^),  and  the  gate  of 
tlie  guard  near  the  king's  house,  wiiich  adjoined 
the  Teniide  ii'  1\  ll'i.  Solomon's  j)alace  was 
outside  tin'  city  of  David  (1  K  9--*,  2  Ch  8'^),  and 
the  Il(Us(>  (late  was  hytiie  king's  house  outside 
the  Temple,  heiu"-  the  wav  hv  wiiich  the  horses 
canu'  to  the  kiu'/s  hon-e' (l> 'K  ]l=«,  2  Ch  231^). 
This -ate  v,a-on()|,liel  S.  of  t he  Temple  (Neh  32«, 
see  .ler  :il'',  .los.  Aiif.  i\.  vii.  2,  3).  It  is  clear 
tliat  K/k  reicr>  to  the  palace  as  being  divided  from 
the  Temple  only  liy  a  wall  (Ezk  43"),  and  there  is 
a  general  agieemeut  that  the  palace  stood  south  of 
the  Temple.  It  seems  to  have  still  existed  after 
the(  'ajit  ivity. — prolial)ly  invuins, — but  disappeared 
vhen  the  royal  cloister  of  Herod's  enlarged 
Temiile  euclosuie  w as  IhuU,  and  it  is  not  noticed 
by  lo-.  in  hi-  account  of  the  Jerus.  of  his  own  time. 

The  init  ifh  ation  of  the  Ophel  spur,  south  of 
tlie  Temple,  was  lieguu  by  .lot ham  (2  Ch  27^),  for 
I'zziah  is  only  said  to  have  strengthened  the  W. 
wall  (2  Ch  2ii'''t.  ;ind  it  was  completed  by  Ma- 
nasseh  i:!:!'  'i.  This  wall  existed  no  doubt,  therefore, 
in  llezekiah's  time,  hut  wiis  rendered  more  formid- 
ahle  li\  hi-  -uccessor.  it  is  described  in  the  latter 
]iassa,L;e  as  extending  from  the  city  of  David  to 
(xihon  in  the  va\  ine,  and  as -t  i-etching  to  th(>  l-'ish 
Gate  on  the  N.  side  of  the  city.  Ophel  ;uid  the 
Teni]ile  were  thus  inclndcii.  aiioiit  ii.c.  SUU,  in  the 
fortiiied  cire\iit.  As  i-i'-ards  (lihon,  it  is  to  be 
noted  tli.at  it  i>  descrihed  as  -in  the  torrent- 
valh'y  '  i//"A"/).  a  term  which  ap]iears  to  apply  ex- 
clusiv(d_>'  to  the  Kidroii  ^■alley.  the  \ailey  of  Ben 
Hinnom  lieing  always  denoted  by  another  word 
(fjni).  Thus  when  Solomon  was  taken  doAvn  to 
(iihon  (1  K  T'-'-'"')  he  was  in  full  \iew  of  thi'  fa<-tion 
suiiporting  Adonijah  on  the  clilf  of  Zoli(dcth  i  no\\- 
Zidiin'ih  In  on  the  oppo-ite  sid(.!  of  tlu^  Kidron. 
The  term  (iihon  chur-ting  forth')  indicates  a 
natural  -pring,  such  as  is  found  only  at  tlie  so- 
called  N'irgin's  I'ool  or '.I  in  I ' nnn  i  ,1-1 1,  rnj  i "  spring 
of  the  mother  of  ste|is')  under  the  !■',.  >lojM'  of 
Uj.hel.  In  the  \W.  of  .(os  (!.">■  is"';  this  sjuing  is 
called  l-'.n-rouei.  ii~ually  rendi'red  •  T'uller's  S[iring,' 
an<l  sometimes  connected  with  the  Tuller's  Field 
(Is  30"), *    hut   the    true    meaning    is    perhaps  the 

'In  til.-  Mi>liii;i,  Slnkalnn  ,ii;.  !,  i:  is  stated  that  the 
uni'cr  in:irl.'  t-|ilacc  \v:is  oci-upii  d  i'>  |i;ii;:in  lullers. 


'spring  of  tiie  water  channel.'  Hezekiah  wa.s 
the  lir>t  to  connect  this  spring  with  the  I'ooi  of 
Silo.im  hy  the  aqueduct  still  exi-Mnu  i'-  K  20-'", 
Is  22",  2  Ch  32-'--"'),  althoii-h  it  would  >eem  that 
the  •  ditch  (or  basin)  bet  wen  the  two  walls'  liad, 
according  to  Is.  hecn  already  made  I'(H-  the  waters 
of  an  older  jiool  in  the  time  of  Ahaz.  in  the  last- 
i|Uoted  pa>sage  I Je/(dKiah's  great  work  i-.  de-ciihed 
tully,  and,  as  (r.  more  correctly  than  in  the  AV, 
may  read  '  >to])ped  the  ui)))(!r  spring  of  (iihon  and 
brought  it  >traigh1  iinder-i-ound.  wc-tward-,  to 
the  city  of  David.'  In  2  Ch  ;)2'  we  read  that 
Avhen  preparing  for  the  Assyr.  attack  Hezekiah 
'stopped  the  watercourse  that  ran  (or  ovei  flowed) 
through  the  Tnidst  of  the  land'  (or  'eartic';  the 
LXX  read  7ro,\(s,  'city'i.  in  order  to  jirevent  the 
Assyrians  from  getting  water,  h  >eems  ])robable 
that  the  sudden  How  of  the  Cihon  -piing  (which 
occurs  intermittently)  had  formerly  made  a  stream, 
flowing  down  the  Kidron  Valley  (tlie  bed  of  which 
Avas  then  much  deeper),  and  that  by  means  of  the 
aqueduct  the  water  was  (li\frled  to  the  Siloam 
pool,  clo-e  to  the  city  w.alls.  'I'he  Cihon  spring 
now  rises  in  a  cave  reached  by  a  descent  of  many 
steps,  but  the  earth  in  front  of  the  cave  niay  have 
been  first  piled  up  by  Hezekiah.  and  some  natural 
outlet  must  at  first  have  existed.  'The  .actual  line 
of  the  old  wall  near  Siloam  is  unknown,  hut  in  the 
account  of  the  flight  of  Zedekiah  we  rea<l  of  the 
'  way  of  the  gate  between  the  two  walls,  which  is 
by  the  king's  garden  '  (2  K  2.")',  ^^'v  3!i'),  this  gate 
leading  to  the  Araliah  or  Jordan  Valley.  Jos. 
understands  a  'fortiiied  <litch  '  <jii  the  side  nearest 
to  Jericho  (^«^.  X.  viii.  2),  and  the  kiiiL  s  -aiilen 
(belonging  no  doubt  to  the  palacei  wa>  clo>e  to 
Siloam  (Neb  3'').  Hence  the  wall  of  Jotham  and 
Manasseh  a]ipears  to  ha\e  jiassed  near  Siloam. 
Gihon  is  called  hy  .los.  •Solomon's  Pool'  [Wars, 
V.  iv.  1),  and  ]>lac'ed  clo-e  to  l  )phel. 

The  general  toi)ography  of  Jerus..  before  its 
destruction  by  Nebuch.,  thus  ap])ears  to  l.e  .  1,  m-; 
but  the  site  of  the  tombs  of  the  kiiij-  i-  -lill 
controverted.  Fifteen  kings  are  said  in  the  O'T 
to  have  been  buried  in  the  'city  of  D.ixid,  though 
Josephus  only  says  'in  Jerusalem.'  'Tlie>e  Mere 
David,  Solomon,  Rehohoam,  Ahijah,  Asa.  Jeho- 
shaphat,  Joram,  Ahaziah,  Joasli.  Amaziah,  Aza- 
riah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  Hezekiah.  and  .lo>iali.  'The 
monument  was  known  in  the  time  of  .lohn  llyr- 
canus  {Avt.  Vll.  xv.  3)  and  of  Hemd  iwi.  \ii.  D, 
both  of  whom  sought  treasure  in  it.  It  ajijiears 
to  have  been  known  in  the  tinn'  of  the  ajiostles 
(Ac  2^),  but  Josephus  unfortunatidy  does  not 
describe  its  position.  According  to  the  Mishna 
{Parah  iii.  2,  see  Tosephta,  Baha  Hnthrn.  cli.  1), 
the  only  tombs  in  Jerus.  were  those  of  the  family 
of  David  and  of  the  prophetess  lluldah.  Cert.ain 
unworthy  kings  were,  however,  buiied  elsewhere. 
Manasseh  was  buried  'in  the  garden  <ii  his  own 
house  in  the  garden  of  I'zza  '  (2  K  21'"'.  and 
Amon  was  buried  in  the  same  jilace  iv.-'i.  They 
are  not  said  to  liu\e  been  luiried  in  the  ciiy  of 
David  (see  Ant.  IX.  x.  4,  x.  iii.  2i.  ;ind.  if  the 
garden  of  Uzza  was  the  same  as  ilie  kiiie's  garden, 
it  lay  not  far  from  the  ]ialace.  and  near  Silo.im. 
as  above  explained.  This  ni.iy  account  for  tin' 
notice  of  the  'sepulchres  of  David'  iNeh  3'") 
near  Siloam,  if  the  term  -city  of  David'  i-  to  !»• 
strictly  applied  only  to  the  <dder  city.  It  is  po- 
sible  that  all  the  kin--  were  buried  in  this 
' burying-place '  (2  Ch  L'li  .  Im!  it  i-  lemarkalile 
that  one  ancient  tomh  i-  known  in  the  lower 
city — that  in)w  called  the  tomb  of  Nicodemus 
immediately  \V.  of  the  traditional  1  loly  Sepulchre. 
Jos.  gi\es  a  rem.arl^alile  accouni  of  the  tombs  of 
the  kill'.;-  I .  ( /./.  \li.  XV.  '.>)  which  might  apply  to 
this  exi-tinu  lomli.  with  three  KuLim  or  tunnel 
graves  at  the  I'ar  end.  and  three  on  each   side,  tlius 
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accommodating  nine  bodies.  A  hole  in  the  door 
leads  to  other  Kukim  below,  to  the  left  of  the 
entrance.  It  might,  therefore,  have  sufficed  for 
the  kings  buried  in  the  city  of  David  if — which  can- 
not now  be  determined  on  account  of  a  wall  founda- 
tion— there  were  six  Kukim  in  the  lower  tier.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  this  monument  may  be  the 
real  tomb  of  the  kings,  but  it  is  also  possible  that 
all  were  buried  near  Siloani  within  the  city  walls ; 
and  future  excavation  may  reveal  the  '  sepulchres 
of  David '  near  Siloam. 

The  most  complete  account  of  the  topography 
of  Jems,  in  the  Bible  is  foimd  in  the  Bk.  of  Neh, 
which  relates  his  survey  of  the  ruined  walls,  and 
details  his  restoration  of  the  ancient  circuit. 
In  the  first  passage  (Neh  2"")  he  describes  how 
he  went  out  by  the  gate  of  the  valley  {gai), 
W.  of  .'■  r .  of  the  Dragon  Spring,'  which 

seems  !■  serpents'  Pool  of  Jos.  (tQp  6<peu>p 

KoXi'/u^ijppa  ,  >>  .  ui  the  city  ( IFar«,  V.  iii.  2),  the  site 
being,  however,  unkno^vn ;  and  passing  S.  by  the 
Dung  Gate  he  reached  the  '  Gate  of  the  Spring,' 
and  the  King's  Pool  (probably  SUoam).  Then, 
going  up  X.  by  the  *  torrent-valley '  (Kidron),  and 
linding  the  road  blocked  with  ruins,  he  returned 
to  the  Valley  Gate.  In  the  second  passage  (Neh 
3^"^)  the  whole  course  of  the  wall  is  described 
from  X.  of  the  Temple,  W.,  S.,  E.,  and  N.,  to  the 
starting-point.  The  names  of  the  gates,  and  other 
details,  agree  with  the  scattered  notices  of  earlier 
passages,  and  must  be  considered  in  order.  The 
Sheep  Gate,  repaired  by  the  priests  (cf.  Neh  12®), 
is  generally  allowe«l  to  have  been  on  the  N.  of  the 
Temple.  The  towers  Hananel  and  Afeah  appear 
to  have  belonged  to  the  'fortress'  (birah,  an 
Aram,  word,  Assyr.  biratu)  of  'the  house'  or 
Temple  (Xeh  2*),  which  was  apparently  the  later 
Baris  on  the  site  of  Antonia  (see  1  Ch  29",  Jos. 
Ant.  xviu.  ir.  3,  Wars,  i.  iii.  3,  v.  4 ;  Mishna, 
Middoth  L  9,  Tamid  ir.  1,  Zebafiim  xii.  3).  These 
two  towers  are  again  noticed  (Neh  12®)  in  the 
same  position,  and  Hananel  ( Jer  31**)  marked  the 
opposite  extreme  (on  the  east)  of  the  breadth  of 
the  city  measuretl  from  the  Comer  Gate.  The 
Fish  Gate  (2  Ch  33",  Neh  3»  12»,  Zeph  li")  was 
probably  the  entrance  bv  which  men  of  Tyre 
brought  fish  to  Jems.  {'Sek  1S^%  and  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  on  the  N.  wall.  The  Old 
Gate  or  gate  of  the  old  (city)  was  probably  in  the 
city  of  David,  the  waU  of  Manasseh  extending  to 
the  Fish  Gate  (2  Ch  33"),  in  connexion  with  which 
a  place  called  the  'second'  (city  or  quarter)  is 
noticed  (-if?-,  Zeph  1'**) ;  it  b  also  noticed  in  the 
time  of  Josiah  (2  K  22",  AV  wrongly  '  college ').  It 
is  not  impossible  that  Jos.  refers  to  this  quarter, 
in  one  passage,  when  speaking  of  the  '  other  city ' 
(dXXiji'  roXir,  Ant.  XV.  xi.  5).  These  indications 
would  seem  to  place  the  Fish  Gate  at  the  head  of  the 
narrow  vallev  which  bounds  the  Temple  on  the  W. 
E.  of  this  valley  was  the  '  second  quarter,'  walled 
in  by  Manasseh,  and  W.  of  it  was  the  old  city  of 
David.  Next  to  the  Old  Gate  is  noticed  (Neh  3* 
1-2^)  the  Broad  Wall,  probably  in  the  weakest 
IMut  of  the  city  on  the  X.  W.,  and  in  this  vicinity 
a  gate  called  the  Gate  of  Ephraim  (2  K  14",  2  Ch 
25-^,  Neh  S^«  12*)  is  noticed,  about  400  cubits  from 
the  Comer  Gate  :  inside  this  gate  and  the  Water 
Gate  there  was  a  'broad  place'  (Neh  8^®  AY 
'street'),  where  booths  could  be  erected,  and  the 
Gate  of  Ephraim  was  between  the  Broad  Wall  and 
the  Old  Gate.  The  description  applies  to  the  flat 
ground  immediately  X.  of  the  X.W.  comer  of 
the  upper  city.  Beyond  the  Broad  Wall  was  the 
Tower  of  Furnaces  (Xeh  3")  near  the  Gate  of  the 
Valley  which  probably  led  out  to  the  Valley  of 
HLnnom,  to  which  this  term  (gai)  seems  to  be 
generally  confined  (see  2  Ch  26*,  Xeh  2i*).  The 
Tower  ot  Furnaces  may  be  one  of  those  built  by 
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Uzziah  at  the  Valley  Gate,  and  at  the  Comer 
Gate,  and  his  towers  thus  seem  to  have  occupied 
the  site  of  the  later  'Koyal  Towers'  {Wars,  u, 
xviL  6)  at  the  X.W.  comer  of  the  upper  city. 
The  Corner  Gate  (2  K  14",  2  Ch  25**  26»,  Jer  31« 
Zee  14**)  was  apparently  the  same  as  the  'first' 
(or  '  principal ')  gate,  and  was  clearly  on  the  W.  of 
the  city,  where  the  principal  road  from  the  plains 
reached  Jerusalem.  The  Dung  Gate  was  1000 
cubits  from  the  Valley  Gate  (Xeh  2"  3"  12"),  and 
is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Harsith  Gate  near  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom  (Jer  19^),  sometimes  rendered 
Gate  of  Potsherds.  The  dimghills  of  the  city 
must  have  been  in  this  neighbourhooii.  The  place 
called  Bethso  by  Jos.  ( Wars,  v.  iv.  2)  is  sometimes 
explained  to  mean  Beth  zoah,  'house  of  dung,' 
and  would  be  in  the  same  vicinity,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  upper  city.  'The  Gate  of  the  Spring  ( Neh  2") 
3"  12*^)  may  have  led  to  Siloam,  ^vith  which  it  is 
noticed,  anS  was  apparently  near  the  S.E.  slope  of 
the  upper  city.  It  is  profiably  the  gate  by  which 
Zedekiah  fled  (2  K  25*,  Jer  39*),  and  is  noticed  in 
connexion  with  the  wall  of  the  Pool  of  Siloah,  and 
with  the  kings  garden,  and  the  stairs  from  the 
city  of  David.  The  next  points  on  the  wall  were 
'  over  against '  the  sepulchres  of  David,  and  at  the 
'  Tower  of  Heroes'  (ffibborim),  and  the  '  turning  of 
the  wall'  (Xeh  3»-»).  On  Ophel  was  the  'Pro- 
jecting Tower'  near  the  Water  Gate,  and  appar- 
entlv  close  to  the  ancient  palace  bv  the  '  Court  of 
the  Guard'  (Xeh  3»*).  The  Water  Gate  would 
lead  to  the  Gihon  spring — probably  by  the  rocky 
shaft  which  runs  up  to  the  surface  of  the  hill,  at 
the  back  of  the  cave  in  which  the  Gihon  wells  up. 
Between  this  and  the  Temple  the  ruins  of  a  great 
projecting  tower  stUl  exist  on  the  old  wall.  The 
Horse  Gate  leading  to  the  palace  was  close  to  the 
Temple,  and  from  it  the  priests  repaired  the  wall 
(2  K  lli«,  2  Ch  23",  Neh  3«,  Jer  31*»).  The  palace 
is  again  noticed  as  the  'House  of  David'  (Neh 
12*^).  On  the  E.  wall  of  the  Temple  were  two 
gates  called  Gate  of  Benjamin  (Jer  20*,  Zee  I4>«) 
and  Gate  of  the  Guard  (2  K  11»-  **  [ctK7  "'Ck  ij???], 
Neh  12"  [nTss^n  'v]).  One  of  these  may  have  been 
the  Upper  Gate  (2  K  15»,  2  Ch  23»),  noticed 
with  Ophel,  and  one  the  Gate  of  Ham-miphkad 
(Xeh  3").  The  description  of  the  circuit  closes  at 
the  X.E.  comer  of  the  Temple,  and  at  the  Sheep 
Gate  whence  it  commences.  There  is,  as  shown, 
nothing  which  indicates  discrepancy  between  this 
formal  account  and  the  earlier  incidental  notices 
of  the  city  before  the  Captivity,  or  any  ditticulty  in 
tracing  the  approximate  line  of  the  walls.  TThe 
city  so  described  occupied  about  200  acres,  and  it 
is  spoken  of  as  extensive  in  Xehemiah's  time 
(Xeh  7*).  The  suggestion  once  made,  that  Jems, 
before  the  Captivity  occupied  only  the  E.  Temple 
hill,  has  found  few  supporters,  and  it  would  reduce 
the  city  to  the  impossible  area  of  some  10  acres,  not 
including  the  Temple.  The  upper  city  and  lower 
city  are  clearly  supposed  by  Jos.  to  have  existed 
in  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  the  measure- 
ments of  400  and  1000  cubits,  above  noticed, 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  a  view  which  would 
make  Solomon's  capital  smaller  than  any  of  the 
modem  village  hamlets  of  Palestine.  Ancient 
cities  like  Tyre  and  Csesarea  occupied  an  area  of 
more  than  iOO  acres,  as  did  Babbath  Ammon ; 
and  Jems,  was  at  least  as  important  as  any  of 
these.* 

*  Other  places  in  Jems,  noticed  in  OT  include  the  Temple  Gate 
Sur  ^  K  116 ;  in  2  Ch  23s  '  gate  of  the  foundation '  [liCTr]  should 
prob.  be  '  gate  Sur'  [TCJ),  the  Xew  Gate — apparently  the  higher 
(or  inner)  Temple  G^  (Jer  261**  3610),  the  graves  of  the  common 
people  (Jer  263*  31*)  apparently  in  the  Kidron  Valley,  the 
Prison  or  '  Guard '  (Jer  3715.  [nnOMn  n'5)  «  38*  [.TjE^n  "en]),  the 
Bakers  Street  (ST^i)  ;  the  Third  Entry  (or  Cbiet  'Entry)  of  the 
Temple  (SSi-iX  the  King's  wine-presses  dmbably  near  the  king's 
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We  must  next  consider  the  topogra^ihy  of  the 
Greek  age,  when  the  Hasmonieans  earned  out  im- 
portant works  at  Jerus.,  and  the  position  of  the  Gr. 
citadel  or  Akra,  whieJi  tlireatened  the  Temple. 
The  Greeks  are  said  to  have  fortified  the  city  of 
David  for  themselves  to  lie  in  wait  against  the 
Temple  (1  Mac  1*^),  to  which  the  term  Zion  seems 
to  be  applied  by  tiiis  writer  ( I  Mac  4*"-  *"  7^-) :  the 
Gr.  tower  was  by  (irapd)  the  Temple  (1  Mac  D*'-*  IS''^), 
and  they  issued  from  the  city  of  David  to  the 
Temple  (14"").  Since  the  Temple  hill  was  not  in 
the  city  of  David,  it  would  seem  that  the  tower  in 
question  was  not  on  the  Temple  hill.  Josephus,  in 
relating  the  history  of  this  period,  calls  the  tower 
'  the  Anra,' — a  term  which,  us  before  noticed,  he 
applies  to  citadels  both  in  the  upper  and  in  the 
lower  city.  He,  however,  places  tlie  Gr.  fortress 
in  the  lower  city,  which  was  tlien  high,  over- 
looking {virepKiifi^vri)  the  Temple  [Ant.  XII.  v.  4). 
From  this  citadel  Nicanor  came  down  to  (eh)  the 
Temple  (Xll.  x.  5),  and  the  citadel  lay  over  (eir^Keiro) 
the  Temple  (XII.  ix.  3).  In  another  place  he  says 
that  the  iVkra  was  no  other  than  the  lower  city 
( ]Vars,  V.  vi.  1),  and  this  apparent  contradiction  is 
explained  in  the  i)assage  which  relates  how  Simon, 
brother  of  Judas  Alaccabicus,  took  the  Gr.  citadel, 
and  levelled  the  hill  on  which  it  stood,  so  that 
the  Temple  might  be  higher  than  it  (vfTjXdrepov  17 
t6  Up6v),  a  work  which  occupied  three  years  {Ant. 
XIII.  vi.  6).  The  tower  (i)  'A/cpa)  of  1  Mac  is  thus 
identified  by  Jos.  with  Akra,  afterwards  the  lower 
city.  He  distinctly  explains  this  in  another 
passage  (IVars,  V.  iv.  1),  where  he  says  that  the 
remple  ridge  (\6^oi)  was  naturally  lower  than  the 
Akra,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  broad  valley 
{(f)dpaY/i),  which  the  Hasmona;ans  filled  up  in  order 
to  join  the  city  to  the  Temple,  and  demolished 
the  tower  .so  tliat  the  Temple  might  be  higher 
than  it.  Before  the  destruction  of  the  Gr.  tower 
Jonatlian  built  a  wall  in  tiie  middle  of  the  city 
(I  Mac  12^,  Ant.  XIII.  v.  11),  which  divided  the 
Jews  from  the  Greeks.  It  seems  clear  that  such 
a  wall — which  may  have  run  along  the  N.  face  of 
the  hill  of  the  upper  city — could  not  have  aflected 
a  citadel  on  the  Temple  hill.  Some  recent  writers 
have  supposed  this  citadel  to  have  stood  N.  of  the 
Temple,  where  Baris — the  later  Antonia — was 
subsequently  built  by  the  Hasmona^ans  {Ant.  XV. 
xi.  4),  this  view  being  supported  by  the  Eng.  tr. 
{Ant.  XII.  ix.  3),  Avhich  malces  the  Akra  'adjoin' 
the  Temple, — an  incorrect  rendering.  It  is  clear 
that  if  the  site  of  the  Akra  was  levelled  it  cannot 
have  been  the  same  high  rock  still  existing,  on 
which — by  general  consent — Baris  or  Antonia  is 
held  to  have  been  built,  apparently  by  John 
Hyrcanus  {Ant.  XVIII.  iv.  3),  though,  as  already 
shown,  towers  there  probably  existed  inNehemiah  s 
time  and  earlier.  Most  modern  plans  (including  the 
Urd.  Surv.  of  Jerus.,  which  shows  Akra  W.  of  the 
Temple)  agree  in  placing  the  lower  city  N.  of  the 
upper  and  W.  of  the  Temple.  The  valley  W.  of  the 
Temple  may  thus  conveniently  be  termed  in  future 
the  Hasmona'an  Valley,  which  they  filled  in  with 
the  soil  from  the  Akra  liill  when  it  was  lowered. 

From  the  Hasinonivan  period  we  pass  on  to 
consider  Jerus.  as  it  existed  under  Herod  the 
Great,  and  at  the  time  of  the  great  siege  by 
Titus  ;  and  here  the  accounts  given  by  Jos.  are 
easily  understood,  and  accord  with  tne  earlier 
topography  of  OT.     Tacitus  gives  us  a  short  de- 

parden.  Zee  H'"), '  the  suburbs '  (parbarim)*  close  to  the  Temple 
(2  K  2:511),  aivl  the  middle  city  (2  K  20*)  or  middle  court  (M.S.S 
and  all  versions).  The  site  of  the  Middle  Gate  (Jer  393)  jg 
unknown.  The  gate  Shallecheth  (1  Ch  2018)  was  by  a  causeway 
W.  of  the  Temple. 

»  Perhaps  '  colonuade.'  The  word  09^8  in  1  Oh  2618,  dti^S 
in  2  K  2.311)  is  apparently  Persian,  and  means  properly  tomething 
lujhted,  namely,  by  the  sun. 


scription  {Hist.  v.  11.  12),  in  wliich  he  states  that 
Jerus.  occupied  two  hills,  with  great  walls  with 
flanking  portions,  and  crags  with  towers  60  ft. 
above  the  crags,  or  120  ft.  high  when  on  the  flat 
ground.  There  were  other  walls  under  the  royal 
palace,  and  the  tower  of  Antonia  was  particularly 
conspicuous.  There  was  a  fountain  of  water  which 
ran  perpetually,  and  the  mountains  were  hollowed 
beneath,  and  pools  and  cisterns  made  for  rain 
water.  Tliis  brief  notice  agrees  with  the  more 
detailed  account  by  Josephus.  He  states  ( IVars,  V. 
iv.  1,  2)  that  Jerus.  had  tnree  walls  on  the  only  side 
(the  N.)  on  which  it  was  not  defended  by  impass- 
able valleys.  It  was  founded  on  two  lulls  facing 
{ivTiirpoffuiros)  each  other,  and  these  were  dividea 
by  a  valley  in  which  the  houses  ended  {KaT^Xrjyov) 
on  either  side  (^TrdXXijXot).  The  hiU  which  sup- 
ported (on  the  S.W.)  the  upper  city  (riji/  Afw  -iroXiv 
iX'^")  was  by  far  the  highest  and  largest.  It  was 
the  fortress  {(ppovpiov)  of  David,  and  the  Upper 
Agora  of  tlie  time  of  Josephus.  The  other  hill 
(to  the  N.W.)  was  called  Akra  (not  the  Akra),  and 
was  gibbous  {dficplKvpros)  in  shape.  Over  against 
{dfTiKpv)  this  was  a  third  ridge  (\6<^os),  naturally 
lower  than  Akra,  and  separated  from  it  by  the 
broad  valley  filled  in  by  tlie  Hasmona^ans.  The 
valley  dividing  the  upper  and  lower  city  was 
called  Tyropoeon  ('of  the  cheesemakers '),  and 
reached  to  Siioain.  This  is  clearly  the  deeo,  broad 
valley,  or  recess,  described  under  tne  head  '  Natural 
Site,  which  falls  E.,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  upper 
city,  and  joining  the  Hasmonsean  Valley  runs 
down  to  meet  the  Kidron  at  Siloam.  The  original 
city  stood  on  the  two  hills,  and  the  tliird  to  the 
E.  was  the  Temple  ridge.  In  another  passage 
{Ant.  XV.  xi.  5)  Jos.  says  that  the  city  was  placed 
opposite  the  Temple  like  a  theatre,  girt  with  a 
deep  valley  (that  of  Hinnom)  on  the  S.  Opposite 
Antonia  was  a  fourth  hill  called  Bezetha  (which 
Jos.  renders  '  the  new  city '),  separated  from  that 
citadel  by  a  deep  fosse.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
this  word  is  the  Aram.  Bezatha  (xnxin  [?]), '  division.' 
(Schiirer,  HJF  I.  ii.  239  n.,  thinks  it  is  .wi  nu  '  place 
of  olives ').  It  was  the  N.  part  of  the  Temple  ridge 
divided  off  by  the  still  existing  rock-cut  fosse.  Jos. 
next  describes  the  walls,  of  which  the  first  was  attri- 
buted to  David  and  Solomon,  and  later  kings.  The 
First  Wall  ran  E.  from  the  tower  Hippicus  to  the 
Xystus,  under  the  W.  wall  of  the  Temple,  and  this 
N.  face  of  the  Avail  seems  to  be  the  same  wall  in 
the  middle  of  the  city  built  by  the  Hasmonjvans. 
Hippicus  stood  at  the  N.W.  angle,  and  was  one  of 
three  royal  towers  {Wars,  II.  xviL  1),  the  other 
two  bein<'  Phasaelus  and  Mariamne.  Tliev  stood 
close  to  Herod's  palace  in  tlie  upper  city  ( Wars,  I. 
xxi.  1,  II.  xvii.  6,  V.  iv.  4,  VI.  via.  1),  and  varied  in 
height,  though  apparently,  according  to  Tacitus 
{Hist.  v.  11),  the  tops  of  the  towers  were  on  a  level. 
This  was  due  to  tlie  vaiying  height  of  the  rock 
basis,  and  these  towers  possibly  correspond  with 
the  tiiree  main  towers  of  the  modern  citadel,  that 
which  is  popularly  knowii  as  Hippicus  being  the 
largest,  and  corresponding  to  I'hasaelus,  the  largest 
royal  tower.  Phasaelus  had  an  outer  '  cloister,* 
and  the  great  '  Tower  of  David '  is  still  distin- 
guished by  an  outer  walk  round  it,  at  the  top  of 
the  scarp  of  the  main  ditch.  From  Hippicus  the 
old  wall,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  upper  city,  ran  S. 
to  Betliso  (already  noticed  as  perhaps  meaning  the 
'  House  of  Dung  ),  wliich  lay  where  the  dunghills 
of  the  city  are  still  placed.  It  passed  a  gate  called 
the  Gate  of  the  Essenes,  and  its  S.  face  extended 
to  Siloam,  where  it  bent,  and  evidently  left  the 
pool  outside,  since  the  Romans  drew  Avater  at 
Siloam  before  the  city  was  taken  ( JVars,  V.  ix.  4). 
On  the  E.  it  passed  by  Solomon's  Pool  (prob. 
Gilion),  and  readied  to  Ophel,  where  it  joined  the 
E.  cloister  of  tlie  Temple.     The  Tyroixeon  Valley, 
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as  already  explained,  was  divided  from  the  upper 
Hiunom  Valley  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  close  to 
the  royal  towers.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this 
valley  of  '  Cheesemakers '  there  is  still  a  street 
where  fresh  cheeses  are  sold_,  and  the  modem 
features  of  the  city  g«nerally  —  the  fortress  of 
Antonia,  the  castle  at  the  royal  towers,  the  Temple 
itself,  the  situation  even  of  the  dunghills  outside 
the  wall  —  retain  to  the  present  day  the  same 
character  as  in  the  time  of  Josephus.  The  main 
market  of  Jerus.  is  placed  just  where  the  Upper 
Agora  of  Herodian  tunes,  and  of  Nehemiah's  age, 
must  have  existed.  The  Second  Wall  is  more  brietiv 
described.  It  started  from  a  gate  called  Gennath 
(prob.  the  'garden'  gate  of  the  palace),  which  was 
in  the  first  wall,  and  circling  round  (icvKXov/jiepoi') 
enclosed  the  N.  part  only  (t6  rpoaipicnov  KXifia 
fiovov)  reaching  to  Antonia.  It  thus  defended  Akra 
or  the  lower  city.  It  is  clearly  probable  that  this 
wall  was  built  on  high  groimd,  and  more  likely  to 
have  crossed  the  neck  of  high  land  already  noticed, 
than  to  have  dived  down  into  the  Tyropceon,  more 
than  100  ft.  below  the  ground  outside  it.  But  if 
it  went  '  in  a  curve,'  and  started  from  this  point 
near  Phasaelus,  it  must  have  also  enclosed,  or  run 
close  to,  the  high  knoll  now  shown  as  Calvary. 
What  is  known  of  the  rock  in  this  part  indicates 
the  existence  of  a  broad  trench,  W.  and  N.  of  the 
knoll  in  question,  which  may  have  been  the  fosse 
of  the  second  wall  which,  joining  Antonia — the 
modem  barracks — at  its  N.  W  .  an^le,  was  also  pro- 
tected by  the  Bezetha  fosse,  which  is  traceable  W. 
of  Antonia.  The  discovery  of  part  of  an  ancient 
wall  N.  of  the  royal  towers  will  be  noticed  under 
the  heading  '  Antiquities. 

The  Third  Wall  of  Jerus.  had  no  existence  till 
•after  the  Cracitixion,  being  that  of  Agrippa(^n#. 
XIX.  \-iL  2  ;  Wars,  V.  iv.  2).  It  ran  from  Hippicus 
to  a  great  octagonal  tower  called  Psephinus,  at  its 
N.W.  comer — a  place  whence  a  wide  view  was 
obtained,  and  consequently  on  very  high  ground. 
Thence  it  ran  E.  to  the  W  omen's  Towers,  opposite 
the  tomb  of  Helena,  widow  of  the  king  of  Adiabene, 
which  was  3  furlongs  from  Jerus.  {Ant.  XX.  iv.  3), 
and  ace.  to  Pausanias  had  a  rolling  stone  at  its 
entrance  (Grecice  Descript.  viii.  16).  Jerome  states 
that  it  lay  E.  of  the  great  X.  road  (EpU.  Paula), 
and  these  indications  point  to  the  conspicuous 
monument  in  Gr. -Jewish  style,  with  a  rolling 
stone  at  the  door,  which  is  now  called  the  '  Tomb 
of  the  Kings.'  If  the  measurement  is  correct,  the 
third  wall  must  have  run  farther  N.  than  the  pre- 
sent N.  wall  of  Jerusalem.  Some  suppose  it  to 
have  followed  the  present  line  throughout,  placing 
Psephinus — in  accordance  with  medi£eval  tradition 
— at  the  castle  of  the  Pisans  {Kal'at  Jalud),  a  ruined 
12th  cent,  castle  near  the  N.W.  comer  of  modem 
Jerusalem.  Robinson,  however,  found  traces  of 
an  ancient  wall  running  X.W.,  in  continuation  of 
the  present  wall,  towards  the  high  ground  on  the 
watershed  near  the  present  Russian  cathedral, 
where  probably  Psephinus  stood. 

Jos.  says  that  the  third  wall  stretched  a  long 
way  {fjLijKwdfievoif)  by  the  royal  caverns,  after 
passing  the  point  opposite  Helena's  monument, 
and  here  it  must  have  stood  on  the  same  scarp 
occupied  by  the  modem  wall,  E.  of  the  Damascus 
Gate,  in  which  scarp  is  the  entrance  to  these 
caverns  or  quarries  under  the  city.  It  then  bent 
(prob.  at  the  existing  N.E.  angle,  which  has  a  rock 
scarp  and  fosse),  and  from  the  comer  tower  (still 
extant),  near  the  Monument  of  the  Fuller  {yva<p€on), 
it  ran  to  meet  the  old  wall  (apparently  of  the 
Temple)  by  the  Kidron  Vallev.  This  general 
description  oflFers  no  great  difficulties,  and  the  only 
points  in  dispute  are  the  exact  line  of  the  second 
wall,  and  of  the  third  wall  towards  the  W.  As 
regards  the  first  point,  it  should  be  further  noticed 


that  Jos.  describes  a  great  pool  called  Amygdalon, 
where  the  lOth  and  15th  Legions  encamped  la 
attacking  the  upper  city  on  the  N.W.  {Wars,  v. 
xL  4).  The  name  seems  to  mean  'almond  pool, 
but  perhaM  stands  for  Ham-migdalon,  '  Pool  of 
the  Great  Tower,'  from  its  proximity  to  Phasaelus. 
It  is  usually  identified  with  the  existing  Hamm&m 
el-BcUrak,  the  '  upper  pool '  already  noticed.  This 
pool  is  not  mentioned  till  after  the  taking  of  the 
second  wall,  and  seems  to  have  lain  inside  its 
circuit,  which  agrees  with  the  course  of  the  wall 
generally  advocated.  Those  who  regard  the  tra- 
ditional Calvary  as  the  true  site  seek  to  trace  the 
second  wall  on  the  lower  ground,  S.  and  E.  of  the 
Calvary  knoll,  in  which  case  it  is  almost  impossible 
so  to  draw  its  lines  as  to  allow  of  its  both  running 
'  in  a  circle,'  and  also  avoiding  the  deep  broad 
Tyropceon,  which  has  its  head  close  to  the  E.  side 
of  the  pool  Amygdalon.  If  the  second  wall  ran 
close  to  the  knoll,  the  third  waU  cannot  have  coin- 
cided, on  the  N.W.,  with  the  present  city  wall, 
which  is  too  close  to  the  line  so  traceo.  The 
whole  question  is  thus  mainly  influenced  by  opinion 
as  to  the  site  of  Calvary. 

In  concluding  this  account  of  the  topography 
about  A.D.  70,  various  places  noticed  by  Jos. 
may  be  briefly  mentioned.  On  the  N.,  7  furlongs 
from  the  city,  was  Scopus  ( Wars,  n.  xis.  7,  v.  3), 
near  the  present  village  Sha'fat,  a  high  ridge  com- 
manding a  \-iew  of  Jerusalem.  Close  to  Antonia 
was  the  pool  Struthius  ( Wars,  y.  xL  4),  prob.  the 
later  Piscina  Interior,  recently  discovered  W.  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Anne.  E.  of  the  Kidron,  on  Olivet, 
was  a  place  called  the  Rock  of  the  Dovecots  (t-^ 
TepitrrepeCJvoi),  and  just  N.  of  the  village  of  Siloam 
is  a  quarry  -Nvith  remains  resembling  a  dovecot 
( Wars,  V.  xiL  2 ;  see  Ord.  Survey  Notes,  p.  64).  On 
the  S.  was  the  tomb  of  Ananus,  which  is  possibly 
the  Gr.-Je^vish  tomb  in  the  cliff  S.  of  the  Hinnoni 
Valley,  close  to  its  jtmction  with  the  Kidron,  now 
known  as  the  '  retreat  of  the  apostles,'  and  used — ^as 
is  shown  by  remains  of  frescoes — as  a  chapel  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  W.  of  Jerus.  were  '  Herod's  monu- 
ments,' near  the  Serpent  Pool  ( Wars,  V.  iii.  2,  viL 
2,  xiL  2).  The  exact  site  is  unknown,  but  a  fine 
Gr. -Jewish  masonry  tomb  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered W.  of  the  Upper  Hinnom  Valley,  opposite 
the  upper  city.  These  places  are  noted  as  points 
on  the  wall  of  circumvallation,  made  bv  Titus 
after  the  third  wall  was  taken.  It  ran  along  the 
E.  slope  of  the  Kidron,  and  outside  the  Hinnom 
Valley.  On  the  N.  W.  it  passed  the  camp  of  the 
Assyr.,  which  was  outside  the  second  wall  ( Wars, 
V.  xii.  2).  Within  the  city  there  was  a  theatre,  in 
an  unknown  position  {Ant.  XV.  viii.  1),  and  the 
palace  of  the  Hasmonieans  (.4n/.  xx.  viii.  11 ;  Wars, 
U.  x\'i.  3)  overlooked  the  W.  cloister  of  the  Temple, 
near  the  great  bridge,  and  stood  apparently  on  the 
cliff  at  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  upper  city.  Other 
palaces  of  Agrippa,  of  Bemice,  and  of  Helena 
are  noticed  ( Wars,  n.  xviL  6,  IV.  xix.  11,  Yl.  vL  1-3): 
the  first  may  have  been  Herod's  palace,  but  that 
of  Helena  (and  of  Monobasus  her  husband)  was  in 
the  lower  city,  as  were  apparently  the  Council 
house  and  the  archives  {Mars,  VI.  \i.  3).  The 
Xystus,  or  gymnasium,  built  by  the  high  priest 
Jason  (1  Mac  1";  Ant.  xn.  v.  1),  was  near  the 
great  bridge,  in  the  valley  W.  of  the  Temple 
{Wars,  U.  xvi.  2,  3,  V.  iv.  1,'vi.  iii.  2,  viii.  1).  The 
Hippo«lrome  S.  of  the  Temple  may  be  the  same  as 
Herod's  theatre  {Wars,  I.  xxxiii.  6,  n.  iii.  1).  Jos. 
also  speaks  of  secret  passages  near  the  royal 
towers  and  Herod's  palace  {Wars,  VI.  viii.  1),  and 
such  a  passage  stiU  exists  leading  from  the  site  of 
this  palace  underground  towards  the  Temple  hilL 
The  city  and  Temple  were  supplied  with  water 
by  Pilate's  aqueduct,  200  furlongs  long,  from 
Etham  {'Ain  'Atdn)  S.  of  Bethlehem,  and  from  'Ain 
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Kueiztba  still  farther  S.  It  still  brings  water 
along  the  S.  slope  of  the  upj)er  city  to  the 
Temple  enclosure  (Ant.  xvili.  iii,  2 ;  see  Talni. 
Bab.  Joma  3Icf). 

The  places  noticed  in  NT  in  or  near  Jcrus. — 
Bethesda,  Gethsemane,  and  Calvary — have  been 
separately  treated.  Bethesda  was  very  probably 
the  same  as  Gihon.  Calvary  cannot  be  located 
with  certainty,  but  is  now  regarded  by  many 
as  the  knoll  N.  of  the  Damascus  Gate,  which  was 
outside  the  third  wall,  at  the  so-called  '  Jeremiah's 
Grotto.'  See,  further,  art.  GOLGOTHA.  The  Judg- 
ment Hall  of  Pilate  (Jn  IS'*)  appears  to  have  been 
distinct  from  Herod's  palace  (Lk  23^),  and  was 
probably  in  Antonia.  "The  Pavement  (\id6cTTp(^Tov), 
called  Gabbatha  (wli.  see)  in  Aram.,  was  in  this  hall 
(Jn  19"),  and  Jos.  uses  this  term  in  speaking  of  the 
Temple  pavement  ( Wars,  VI.  i.  8).     The  site  of  the 


Talm.  s.v.)  are  of  little  value,  unless  from  the 
Mishna.  An  ancient  rose  garden  is  said  to  have 
existed  (Talm.  Bab.  Baba  J^amma  82a).  All  tombs 
and  tanneries  were  outside  the  town  (Mishna,  Baha 
Bathra,  ii.  9),  but  ancient  tombs  were  suspected  to 
exist  under  tlie  surface  [Parah  iii.  2),  and  founda- 
tions were  consequently  not  dug  deep  (i?a6a  ^amma 
vii.  end).  Only  the  royal  tombs  and  that  of  Huldah 
were  allowed  witliin  the  walls  (Tosephta,  Baha 
Bathra,  ch.  i. ).  The  upper  and  lower  markets  are 
noticed  (Tosephta,  Sanhecl.  ch.  14),  and  there  were 
two  places  called  Betzain  (py^^),  an  upper  and  a 
lower,  in  Jerusalem.  The  lower  dated  from  Ezra's 
age,  the  upper  was  included  in  Jerus.  by  a  later 
king,  and  lay  on  the  'weak'  (that  is,  the  N.)  side 
(Talm.  Jer.  Sanhed.  v.  ;  Tosephta,  Sanhed.  ch.  3  ; 
Talm.  Bab.  Shebuoth  16a ;  Megillath  Taanith,  ch.  6). 
This  word  seems  to  mean  a  '  cutting '  or  '  fosse,' 
and  the  upper  Betza  may  be  the  Bezetha  fosse.  A 
place  called  Beth  Mamila  is  also  noticed  (Talm. 
Bab.  Enibin  5\b,  Sanhed.  24a ;  Bereshith  Rabba, 
ch.  51),  the  name  of  which  may  survive  at  the 
Birket  Mainilla,  W.  of  the  city.  The  '  market  of 
fatteners'  and  the  'wool  market'  were  towards 
the  N.  (Mishna,  Erubin  x.  9;  see  Jos.,  Wars,  V. 
viii.  1,  where  the  wool,  cloth,  and  braziers'  markets 
are  placed  just  inside  the  second  wall);  and  the 
pagan  fullers  occupied  the  upper  market  (Mishna, 
Shekalim  viii.  1).  The  Stone  of  Proclamation 
(Mishna,  Taanith  iii.  8),  where  lost  property  was 
cried,  seems  to  have  been  in  the  lower  city.  The 
tomb  of  Kalba  Shebuya — a  rich  man  of  the  time  of 
the  great  siege  (Talm.  Bab.  Gittin  56a) — is  placed 
by  modern  Jewish  tradition  at  the  tomb  of  Helena 
of  Adiabene.  The  tomb  of  the  Sanhedrin  (popu- 
larly of  the  judges)  and  that  of  Simon  tlie  Just  are 
also  shown  by  the  Jews  N.  of  the  city.  They  are 
Gr. -Jewish  monuments. 

Space  will  not  allow  of  any  account  of  the  later 
Roman,  Byzantine,  Arab,  Norman,  or  recent  topo- 
graphy of  Jerusalem.  The  important  points  have 
been  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  history.  The 
obliteration  of  the  older  ruins  in  later  times  must 
be  carefully  held  in  view  in  considering  existing 
remains,  and  the  medireval  traditions  often  con- 
fuse a  topography  which  is  only  to  be  studied  in 
the  Bible  and  in  .Josephus. 

V.  Antiquities. — 1  heexisting  antiquities  dating 
before  a.d.  70  include  the  remains  of  tlie  city  walls, 
towers,  pools,  aquedu{;ts,  and  tombs,  together  with 
the  foimdations  of  the  temple  Avails,  its  bridges 
and  gates,  and  the  site  of  Antonia  with  its  outer 
fosse.  The  extant  inscriptions  are  few.  Many  of 
these  ruins  have  been  brought  to  light  by  excava- 
tion since  1867.  They  are  mingled  with  later 
remains,  such  as  the  Ecce  Homo  Arch, — probably 
erected  by  Hadrian  or  his  successors, — the  work  of 


Constantino  and  Justinian,  the  wall  of  Eudoxia, 
and  the  numerous  churches  and  chapels  of  Byzant. 
and  12th  cent,  origin  ;  while  the  Temple  Area  is 
covered  with  the  buildings  of  the  Khalifs  succeed- 
ing "Abd  el-Melek.  The  remains  of  Walls,  as  yet 
known,  belong  chiefly  to  ih^  first  wall.  Its  N.  face 
followed  the  steep  slopes  and  clifls  which  are 
shown,  by  observations  of  the  rock  in  house 
foundations,  to  have  formed  the  N.  side  of  the  hill 
of  the  upper  city.  The  royal  towers  still  present, 
in  their  lower  courses,  the  large  drafted  masonry 
of  Herod's  age,  which  occurs  also  in  the  Temple 
walls ;  but  a  later  sloping  scarp  was  added  outside 
the  walks  which  surround  the  so-called  Tower  of 
David  (prob.  Phasaelus),  by  the  Crusaders.  At 
the  Protestant  cemetery,  south  of  the  present  S.W. 
angle  of  the  Turkish  wall,  a  rock  scarp,  Avith  pro- 
jecting rock  bases  for  towers,  was  explored  in 
1874-5.  It  has  recently  (1894-6)  been  traced  east- 
wards, and  it  is  generally  allowed  to  represent  the 
S.W.  angle  of  the  ancient  wall.  Dr.  Bliss  has 
traced  a  Avail  thence  to  Siloam — Avhere  it  Avas 
explored  by  Dr.  Guthe  in  1881 — enclosing  the  pool. 
The  character  of  the  masonry  is  that  distinctive  of 
the  Byzantine  age,  and  tlie  Avall  appears  to  lie  that 
built  by  Eudoxia  (about  B.C.  450),  Avhich  enclosed 
Siloam.  The  pool,  as  shown  above,  Avas  outside 
the  Avails  in  A.D.  70.  Under  this  Avail,  however,  in 
parts,  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  upper  city,  Dr.  Bliss 
has  found  remains  of  an  older  Avail  generally  of 
rougher  masonry.  In  one  part  the  Byzantine  Avall 
is  not  carried  to  the  rock,  but  rests  on  rubbish  under 
Avhich  the  old  Avail  Avas  hidden.  A  gate  towards 
the  west  of  the  south  face  of  the  upper  city  wall 
belongs  to  the  older  period,  but  was  renewed  in 
the  later  times.  This  seems  to  ansAver  to  the  gate 
of  the  Essenes  noticed  by  Jos.,  and  it  is  possibly, 
the  Dung  Gate  of  Neh.  in  Bethso.  The  point  Avhere 
the  old  Avail  crossed  the  Tyropceon  alx)ve  Siloam  is 
still  unknoAvn,  but  on  Opliel  Sir  C.  Warren  dis- 
covered a  tine  rampart  under  the  surface,  running 
S.  from  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  ^laram  enclosure  for 
70  ft.,  and  then  S.W.  for  700  ft.,  Avith  a  great 
toAver  near  this  end,  80  ft.  face  and  20  ft.  pro- 
iection.  The  upper  part  of  the  Avail  is  of  masonry 
like  that  of  the  modern  S.  Avail  of  Jerus.,  but  this 
appears  to  haA'e  been  re-used.  The  first  20  ft.  from 
the  foundations  present  a  rough  rubble  of  moderate 
dimensions,  not  unlike  the  masonry  of  the  old  Avail 
found  by  Dr.  Bliss.  This  is  founcled,  not  on  rock, 
but  on  red  virgin  soil.  The  rock  Avas  traced 
farther  S.  on  Ophel  by  Dr.  Guthe  in  1881,  and  the 
masonry  then  found  Avas  of  Byzantine  character. 
Although  the  older  AAall  thus  traced  in  parts,  from 
the  gate  of  the  Essenes  to  the  E.  cloister  of  the 
Temple,  does  not  usually  present  in  situ  the  tine 
masonry  of  the  Herodian  age,  it  is  possible  that 
the  rude  foundations  may  belong  to  Nehemiah's 
age,  the  Avail  erected  on  them  having  been  used  up 
by  later  builders  in  the  present  city  Avail  and  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Temple  ramparts.  As  regards 
the  second  wall,  it  is  impossible  to  trace  it  under 
the  houses  of  the  modern  city  ;  but  in  1883  a  Avail 
of  masonry  like  that  of  the  royal  toAvers  Avas 
found,  running  N.  on  the  neck  of  high  land  W.  of 
the  Amygdalon  Pool.  This  is  probably  part  of  tlie 
second  Avail.  The  third  wall  Avas  still  traceable 
outside  the  city  Avhen  Dr.  Robinson  visited  Jerus. 
half  a  cent,  ago  [BRF-  i.  315),  but  the  only  remains 
of  its  course  noAV  traceable  are  the  scarp  E.  of  the 
Damascus  Gate,  and  possibly  the  remains  of  a 
toAA'er  on  a  rocky  knoll  N.  of  the  gate  and  W.  of 
the  main  N.  road,  Avhere  the  Women's  Towers 
appear  to  haA-e  marked  an  angle  in  the  Avail. 
Tliere  are  some  fine  stones  in  the  side  of  a  tank 
farther  N.,  Avhich  may  have  belonged  to  the  third 
wall,  but  they  are  not  apparently  in  situ.  It  will, 
hoAvever,  be  seen  that  exploration  has  now  shown 
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us  approximately  the  course  of  the  first  wall,  and 
the  starting-point  of  the  second  on  the  W. ,  while 
remains  of  the  third  can  also  be  laid  down  on  the 
map  from  measurements  and  angles  taken  by  Dr. 
Robinson.  The  points  still  requiring  study  on  the 
ground  affect  the  farther  course  of  the  second  wall, 
and  the  point  at  which  the  Hrst  wall  crossed  the 
Tvropceon  Valley.  A  fine  flight  of  broad  steps 
discovered  close  to  Siloam  on  the  north  may  mark 
the  position  of  the  '  stairs  from  the  city  of  David ' 
in  the  Tyropoeon. 

The  various  Pools  of  ancient  Jems,  have  been 
described,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the 
great  pool  in  the  Hinnom  Valley,  now  called 
Birket  es-Siiltdn,  did  not  exist  till  the  12th  cent., 
though  called  in  the  14th  'The  lower  pool  of 
Gihon.'  The  wall  of  its  dam  bears  an  inscription 
of  A.D.  1537.  In  the  12th  cent,  it  was  built  by  the 
Germans,  and  is  called  '  the  German  Lake '  and 
the  '  New  Cistern '  (Citez  de  Jherusalem  after  A.D. 
1187,  and  Theodoric  A.D.  1172;  Cartulary  of  Holy 
Sep.  Nos.  169,  170).  In  addition  to  PUate's  Aque- 
duct on  the  S.  there  was  a  conduit  to  the  royal 
towers  (Jos.  Wars,  V.  \-ii.  2),  perhaps  the  older 
conduit  of  the  upper  pool.  Such  a  conduit  still 
enters  the  city  from  the  Birket  Mamilla  on  the 
"W.  An  aqueduct  has  also  been  found  on  the  W. 
slope  of  Bezetha  leading  to  the  fosse  N.  of  Antonia. 
It  seems  to  have  collected  rain  water  from  the 
rocks  X.  of  the  city  to  fill  the  fosse.  It  is  con- 
tinued through  the  rock  of  Antonia,  in  a  narrow 
passage  to  which  Jos.  alludes,  in  connexion  with 
htrato's  Tower  and  Antonia  [Ant.  XIII.  xL  2; 
Wars,  I.  iii.  4),  and  it  is  now  closed  at  the  end  by 
the  ijaram  wall,  inside  which,  not  far  off,  is  a 
large  cistern  to  which  the  passage — if  used  as  an 
aqueduct — may  have  led.  It  would  seem  to  have 
been  cut  before  the  time  of  Herod,  perhaps  by  the 
Hasmonseans,  and  to  have  existed  —  as  did  the 
Antonia  fosse — in  the  time  of  Pompey.  It  may, 
however,  have  served  as  a  secret  exit  from  a 
Avindow  in  the  5aram  wall,  which  has  been  found 
above  the  passage.  The  oldest  Jerus.  aqueduct  is, 
however,  probably  that  of  Hezekiah,  leading  from 
Gihon  to  Siloam.  The  inscription  found  near  its 
mouth  in  1881  is  cut  on  the  rock  wall  of  the  tunnel, 
and  records  in  ancient  Heb.  letters  the  fact  that 
the  tunnel  was  begun  from  both  ends,  the  parties 
meeting  in  the  middle,  and  that  it  was  1200  cubits 
long.  The  length  as  chained  is  1658  ft.  long, 
giving  a  cubit  of  16  in.  The  point  of  junction  was 
determined  by  the  surveyors  near  the  centre.  The 
course  of  this  tunnel  is  very  ^^■inding,  and  the 
level  appears  to  have  been  lowered  near  the  month 
to  obtain  a  proper  flow.  The  aqueduct  branches 
out  of  a  passage  at  the  back  of  the  Gihon  pool, 
leading  to  a  shaft  with  steps  reaching  up  to  the 
surface  of  the  Ophel  hill  at  the  probable  site  of  the 
Water  Gate.  (As  to  the  questions  that  have  been 
raised  regarding  the  date  of  this  inscription  see 
the  Literature  cited  in  art.  Hezekiah,  p.  377", 
footnote). 

The  existing  Tombs  of  the  city  include  the 
monument  of  Helena  already  noticed,  in  an  under 
chamber  of  which  de  Saulcy  discovered  a  sarco- 
phagus bearing  an  Aram,  inscription,  'v>-ith  the 
name  of  '  queen  Sarah,'  and  early  Rom.  coins. 
Sarah  may  have  been  the  native  name  of  Helena. 
The  monuments  of  Herod  have  also  been  noticed, 
and  the  tomb  of  Ananus  ( Wars,  V.  xii.  2).  On  the 
E.  side  of  the  Kidron  are  four  fine  monuments  in 
Gr. -Jewish  style,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Petra 
tombs.  The  most  northerly  (now  called  Absalom's 
Tomb)  has  a  masonry  cupola,  and  is  possibly  the 
tomb  of  Alex.  Jannteus  {Wars,  v.  xii.  2),  which 
lay  in  this  direction.  The  so-called  Tomb  of  St. 
James  is  a  true  Jewish  chamber,  with  an  outer 
Doric  porch   bearing,  in  early  square   Heb.,  the 


names  of  priests  of  the  Bene  Hezir  family,  and 
probably  cut  about  a.d.  50.  The  other  two 'monu- 
ments to  the  S.  are  uninscribed,  but  of  the  same 
period.  The  Tombs  of  the  Judges  (so  called) 
belong  to  the  Rom.  period,  and  near  them  is  a 
broken  tomb  with  a  fragment  of  Aram,  inscription 
of  about  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  Immediately  W.  of  the 
knoll  of  Jeremiah's  Grotto  (the  possible  sit«  of 
Calvary)  are  remains  of  a  Jewish  tomb,  with  an 
additional  chamber  in  the  Gr.  style.  There  is  a 
large  cemetery  near,  with  Christian  tombs  of  the 
Byzantine  and  Crusaders'  ages,  interspersed  with 
some  which  bear  mediaeval  Jewish  texts.  The 
tom))s  S.  of  the  Hinnom  Valley  are  also  Byzantine, 
bearing  texts  which  connect  tliem  with  the  Church 
of  St.  Sion  on  the  hill  of  the  upper  city  hard  by. 
The  so-called  Tomb  of  Simon  the  Just,  X.  of 
Jems.,  is  also  a  Greek  tomb. 

Before  describing  the  remains  of  the  Temple  and 
of  Antonia,  a  word  may  be  added  as  to  Inscriptions 
discovered  at  Jerusalem.  The  majority  of  these 
are  Bj-zantine  Greek-Christian  texts  and  tomb- 
stones of  Crusaders.  An  inscription  of  Hadrian  is 
built  upside  down  into  the  S.  wall  of  the  Temple. 
Another  of  the  time  of  Trajan  (dating  A.D.  117), 
found  in  the  upper  city,  records  the  worship  of 
Serapis  at  JemsaJem.  The  osteophagi  on  Olivet 
bear  Gr.  names,  and  in  one  case  a  Heb.  text  is 
marked  with  a  cross,  as  though  belonging  to  a 
Jewish  Christian.  They  date  probably  from  the 
2nd  to  the  4th  cent.  A.D.  Later  Jews  have  also 
cut  their  names  on  the  Temple  walls,  but  the 
only  Jewish  texts  previous  to  A.D.  70  are  those 
above  mentioned  on  the  tombs,  the  Siloam  Text, 
probably  written  about  B.C.  702,*  and  the  boundstry 
stone  of  the  Temple  enclosure,  with  Gr.  inscrip- 
tion excluding  strangers. 

The  great  Jaram  enclosure  at  J.  presents,  at  its 
foundations,  magnificent  drafted  masonry  of  Gr. 
character,  on  the  S. ,  W. ,  and  E.  The  dressing  of 
the  stones  is  foimd  nowhere  else  except  at  Hebron, 
and  on  the  arch  of  the  Tyropoeon  Bridge,  but  in 
general  character  this  masonry  resembles  that  of 
the  royal  towers,  and  of  the  palace  of  Hyrcanns, 
built  in  A.D.  176  at  Tyms  in  GUead.  Tlie  stones 
average  3i  ft.  in  height,  but  on  the  S.  wall  a 
'  master  course '  7  ft.  hi^h  runs  W.  for  600  ft.  from 
the  S.E.  angle.  The  longest  stones  measure  24 
and  39  ft.  The  whole  of  this  masonry  is  dressed 
smooth  on  face  and  draft,  excepting  at  the  base  of 
the  W.  wall  for  20  ft.,  under  an  ancient  pavement 
near  the  Tyropoeon  Bridge,  and  on  the  E.  wall  N. 
of  the  Golden  Gate,  where  the  head  of  a  cross 
valley  exists  inside  the  wall.  Probably,  in  these 
cases*  the  rough-faced  stones  were  never  visible 
above  the  surface.  On  the  E.  wall,  at  the  base, 
are  masons'  marks  in  red  paint,  and  two  or  three 
Phoen.  letters  which  have  forms  of  a  late  period. 
The  Tyropoeon  Bridge,  crossing  to  the  upper  city 
from  tlie  W.  wall  close  to  the  S.,  consisted  of  two 
spans.  Beneath  the  old  pavement  under  the 
bridge  an  older  voussoir  has  been  found,  lying  in  a 
rock  aqueduct,  and  evidently  belonging  to  an  older 
bridge.  The  N.  side  of  the  Qaram  is  partly 
bounded  by  the  great  block  of  rock  on  which  the 
citadel  of  Antonia  stood,  and  east  of  this  the  X. 
wall  presents  none  of  the  original  masonry,  but  is 
built  in  the  later  Rom.  or  Bvzant.  style.  Xor  is 
there  any  angle  in  the  old  1?.  wall  at  this  point. 
The  smooth  masonry  which  occurs  above  the 
drafted  was  built  later  than  the  time  of  Hadrian, — 
probably  by  Justinian, — and  the  upper  part  of  the 
rampart   is  Arab    work.      The    original    drafted 

*  This  Siloam  inactiption,  now  remoTed  and  preserved  in 
fragments  in  the  Stambool  Hnseinn,  most  not  be  confined  with 
an  illegible  text  in  VbsBO.  cbanctera  (now  in  the  Brit.  Mas.) 
found  in  the  village  of  Siloam.  Ibe  words  BOk  Boat  have  beoi 
read  on  the  latter,  and  it  may  indicate  the  situation  of  one  o< 
Solomon's  temples  on  OUvet. 
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masonry  is  attributed  by  de  Vot^iid  to  Herod  tlie 
Great — an  opinion  very  generally  accepted  ;  and 
no  remains  of  earlier  work  in  the  Haram  are 
known.  The  enclosure  is  an  oblong,  with  right 
angles  on  the  S.W.  and  N.E.  The  S.E.  angle 
measures  92^.  The  S.  wall  is  922  ft.  long,  the 
N.  1042  ft.,  the  W.  1601  ft.,  and  the  E.  1042  ft. 
The  area  included  is  about  35  acres.  The  Tyropoeon 
Bridge  appears  to  be  of  the  same  age  with  the 
ancient  wall,  and  the  older  voussoir  may  have 
belonged  to  the  bridge  broken  down  by  rompey 
(Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  iv.  2 ;  Wars,  I.  vii.  2).  In  the  S. 
wall  there  are  two  ancient  gates,  which  .answer  to 
the  two  Huldah  Gates  of  the  Mislina  (Middoth 
i.  3) :  they  appear  to  have  been  originally  both 
double,  with  two  inner  passages  having  a  total 
width  of  40  ft.  (30  cubits),  the  roofs  supported  by 
great  columns,  and  presenting  flat  domes.  The 
domes  of  the  W.  gate  remain  intact,  jjresenting  a 
semi-classic  design  of  cotter  pattern,  intertwined 
with  a  vine  in  low  relief.  This  work  is  attri- 
buted by  Ferguson  the  architect  to  the  time  of 
Herod.  The  lintels  of  the  entrances  were  formed 
by  huge  blocks  18  ft.  span.  The  E.  gate  (now 
called  the  Triple  G.ate)  was  altered  later, — probably 
by  Justinian, — and  the  passages  leading  N.  from 
these  gates  seem  probably  also  to  belong  to  this 
later  period.  The  vaults  m  the  S.E.  corner  of  the 
^Taram  are  also  later  restorations,  but  remains  of 
a  more  ancient  vaulting  are  found,  by  an  ancient 
window,  on  the  E.  wall  in  these  vaults. 

On  the  W.  theie  were  four  entrances  to  the 
enclosure,  the  S.  being  at  the  Tyropoeon  Bridge. 
The  next  is  a  subterranean  gate  with  a  passage 
leading  up  from  the  level  of  the  valley.  The  third 
was  connected  with  a  causeway  which  appears  to 
be  ancient,  but  which  is  not  noticed  by  Josephus. 
The  last,  to  the  N.,  is  now  converted  into  a  cistern, 
but  the  original  passage  pierced  the  wall,  and 
belonged  to  a  gate  on  or  near  the  level  of  the 
valley.  These  gates  seem  therefore  to  answer  to 
the  Parbar  or  '  suburb '  gates  of  the  Mishna,  and 
to  the  four  entrances  noticed  by  Jos.,  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Temple  {Ant.  XV.  xi.  5),  of  which  the 
first  led  to  the  royal  S.  cloister,  the  second  to  the 
suburb  {irpoaffTeiov),  the  third  also  to  the  suburb, 
and  the  fourth  to  the  '  other  city,'  by  a  descent  of 
steps  into  the  valley. 

Within  the  Haram  there  are  no  known  remains 
of  the  ancient  Temple,  except  the  great  rock-cut 
vaults  and  cisterns,  of  which  the  largest  towards 
the  S. — called  the  Great  Sea — is  supported  on  rock 
pillars,  and  capable  of  holding  three  million 
gallons.  On  the  N.  the  scarp  of  Antonia  rises 
30  ft.  above  the  flat  rock  surface  of  the  inner 
court,  and  the  block  of  rock  measures  140  ft.  N. 
and  S.  by  350  ft.  E,  and  W.  The  fosse  to  the  N. 
was  converted  later  (before  A.D.  333)  into  a  'twin 
pool,'  by  walls  and  vaulted  roofs,  and  this  is 
identified  in  the  4th  cent.  A.D.  with  Bethesda.  In 
A.D.  70,  however,  the  twin  pools  had  probably 
no  existence.  On  the  W.  IJaram  wall  the  present 
writer,  in  1873,  discovered,  close  to  Antonia,  the 
existence  of  projecting  piers  of  the  ancient  masonry 
above  the  level  of  the  inner  court,  resembling  those 
which  adorn  the  wall  of  the  Hebron  ^laram,  which 
consists  of  masonry  like  that  of  the  Jerus.  en- 
closure. In  other  parts  the  wall  does  not  reach 
this  level,  but  it  appears  probable  that  the  same 
arrangement  existed,  at  the  same  level,  on  the 
other  faces  of  the  enclosure.  These  remains, 
together  with  40  observations  of  the  level  of  the 
rock  surface,  visible  in  tanks  or  vaults,  or  at  the 
foot  of  the  wall,  are  the  only  antiquities  known  to 
remain  which  enable  us  to  understand  the  area 
and  position  of  the  Temple  enclosure,  and  of 
Antonia  as  restored  by  Herod  the  Great. 

VI.  TiieTemple  Enclosure.— Solomon's  Temple 


(1  K  G,  2  Ch  3 ;  Ant.  Vlll.  iii.)  was  GO  cubits  long 
E.  and  W.,  20  broad,  and  30  high  (the  cubit,  as 
measured  at  Siloam,  and  on  the  masonry  of  the 
Jerus.  ^aram  and  Galilican  synagogues,  being 
about  16  in. ).  Its  porch  to  the  E.  was  20  cubits 
broad  and  10  cubits  deep.  The  chambers,  on  N.,  S., 
and  W.,  were  built  with  a  wall  set  back  in  steps,  so 
that  tlie  interiors  in  tiio  third  storey  were  7  cubits 
wide,  in  the  second  6  cubits,  in  the  first  5  cubits. 
The  thickness  of  the  wails  is  not  stated.  The 
roofs  were  of  cedar,  and  tlie  interior  gilded  with 
designs  similar  to  the  Bab.  bas-reliefs  of  cherubs 
guarding  palm  trees.  The  whole  structure  and 
style,  in  snort,  seems  to  have  resembled  tlxe  art  of 
Phoenicia  and  Chalda-a  rather  than  that  of  Egypt. 
The  Temple  appears  to  have  had  an  inner  priests' 
court,  with  bronze  altar,  and  an  outer  court,  but 
no  measurements  of  these  are  given.*  In  the  later 
account  (2  Ch  3^)  the  height  is  given  as  120  cubits 
(LXX  20  cubits),  and  .los.  believed  that  Solomon's 
Temple  was  60  cubits  higher  than  tlie  later  restora- 
tion by  Zerub.  (Ant.  xv.  xi.  3).  It  is  possible  that 
the  porch  may  have  formed  a  lofty  pylon  higher 
than  the  Holy  House  itself.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
the  two  bronze  pillars,  Jachin  and  Boaz,  each 
23  cubits  high  (1  K  7"-2i),  sui)ported  the  lintel  of 
the  pylon  gate,  or  whether  they  stood  outside  as 
stehe  (the  word  'in'  may  be  rendered  'for,'  v.**). 
Jos.  gives  the  area  of  Solomon's  enclosure  at 
4  furlongs  [Ant.  xv.  xi.  3),  and  places  the  E. 
cloister  close  to  a  deep  valley  (Ant.  XX,  ix.  7), 
stating  that  Sol.  built  the  E.  wall,  to  which  later 
kings  added  others  (Wars,  v.  v.  1).  But  it  is  not 
clear  how  these  details  could  be  known  when  he 
wrote,  since  he  states  that  Herod  '  took  away  the 
ancient  foundations'  (Ant.  XV.  xi.  3),  and  built  the 
cloisters  '  from  the  foundation,'  and  enclosed 
'double  tiie  area'  (Wars,  I.  xxi.  1).  He  under- 
stands the  Temple  itself  to  have  had  an  upper 
storey,  and  gives  the  number  of  chambers  as  30  in 
all  (Ant.  VIII.  iii.  2);  but  these  accounts  of  a  build- 
ing destroyed  nearly  seven  centuries  before  his 
time  are  of  less  value  than  his  description  of 
buildings  which  he  had  himself  seen. 

There  is,  however,  little  doubt  that  the  Holy 
House  occupied  the  same  site,  and  was  of  the 
same  length  and  breadth,  in  the  time  of  Herod 
and  of  Solomon.  Jos.  says  that  Zerub.  placed  the 
altar  '  in  the  same  place  where  it  had  formerly 
been  built'  (Ant.  XI.  iv.  1) ;  and  as  to  the  situation 
of  this  building,  he  says  that  '  at  first  the  topmost 
plateau  (rb  dpurdrw  x^"-!^"'^^")  barely  sufficed  for 
the  Holy  House  and  the  altar'  (Vp'ars,  V.  v.  1, 
see  Ant.  VIII.  iii.  9),  whence  it  appears  that  the 
highest  part  of  the  ridge  was  the  site  selected, 
Herod,  tnough  he  altered  the  enclosure,  did  not 
touch  the  Temple  itself,  which  was  restored  by 
the  priests.  In  the  Mishna  it  is  stated  that  the 
east  door  of  the  Holy  House  was  directly  opposite 
the  summit  of  Olivet  (Midd.  ii.  4 ;  Parah  iii.  9, 
iv.  2 ;  see  Ezk  43'-).  As  regards  the  general 
description  of  the  third  Temple,  the  account  given 
by  Jos.  agrees  Avith  the  careful  details  of  the 
Mishna  (Middoth),  but  his  measurements  are 
unreliable — as  in  other  cases  at  Ca^sarea,  Samaria, 
Masada,  etc. — and  often  contradictoiy.  He  makes 
the  altar  20  cubits  square  (c.  Apion.  i.  22),  or  else- 
where 50  cubits  (Wars,  V.  v.  6),  and  the  valleys 
300  to  400  cubits  deep  (A7it.  VIII.  iii.  9  ;  Wars, 
V.  V.  1),  the  real  depth  not  exceeding  160  ft. 
He  speaks  of  stones  40  cubits  long  and  6  cubits 

*  Tliere  ajjj'ears  to  have  been  a  '  causeway '  or  ascent  by 
steps  to  the  Temple  (1  Ch  2016),  perhaps  the  same  described  by 
Jos.  (Ant.  XV.  xi.  6)  towards  the  N.  part  of  the  W.  wall ;  but.M 
regards  the  '  ascent '  CnH')  in  the  time  of  Sol.  (1  K  10»,  ^JIJ^J^ 
in  2  Ch  it*),  LXX,  Vulg.,'  Pesh.  render  in  K  (according  to  the 
regular  sense  of  nSy)  and  read  in  Ch, '  the  bumt-ofTcrings  which 
he  offered,'  and  Jos.  follows  this  reading  (Ant.  vin.  vi.  6).    See 
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high  [Ant.  XX.  ix.  7;  Wars,  V.  v.  1),  a  greatly 
exaggerated  estimate.  When,  therefore,  he  gives 
the  circumference  of  the  third  Temple  as  4  fur- 
longs* {Ant.  XV.  xL  3),  or,  includmg  Antonia, 
6  furlongs  ( IVars,  VI.  v.  4),  we  must  remember 
that  he  was  writing  in  Rome,  and  merely  estimated 
the  lengths.  Measured  along  the  extant  walls, 
the  area,  including  Antonia,  is  about  8  furlongs 
in  all. 

Following  the  description  of  Jos.,  some  authori- 
ties suppose  that  Herods  Temple  occupied  a  s^juare 
of  60C»  ft.  side,  in  the  fc>.W.  part  of  the  yaram. 
The  objections  to  this  view  are  briefly :  Ist,  that 
in  this  case  the  Temple  cannot  have  stood  on  the 
'  topmost  plateau ' ;  2nd,  that  the  area  noticed  in 
the  Mishna  (500  cubits  square)  is  larger;  3rd, 
that  there  are  no  remains  of  any  walls,  to  E.  and 
N.,  at  the  required  distances,  and  no  break  in  the 
S.  wall  600  ft.  from  the  S.W.  angle;  4th,  that 
the  Ophel  wall  joined  the  '  E.  cloister,'  and  has 
been  discovered  abutting  on  the  E.  wall  of  the 
Qaram;  5th,  that  the  existing  outer  gates  agree 
with  the  descriptions  only  if  the  Temple  Area  is 
supposed  to  coincide  witH  the  present  boundaries 
of  the  Qaram  ;  6th,  that  unless  placed  on  the  top- 
most plateau,  the  Temple — surrounded  by  courts  at 
various  levels  —must  have  required  foundations  30 
to  100  ft.  deep  to  reach  the  kno^vn  levels  of  the 
rock.  The  masonry  was  too  hea^y  to  have  been 
simply  founded  on  earth.  These  objections  have 
never  been  answered,  and  in  our  present  state  of 
knowledge  it  seems  safer  to  depend  on  the  general 
statements  of  Jos.  than  on  his  measurements,  which 
are  hard  to  reconcile  with  his  incidental  remarks. 

In  order  to  study  this  question  by  the  light  of 
recent  exploration  it  is  necessary  to  nx  the  position 
of  Antonia,  that  of  each  angle  of  the  Temple  en- 
closure, and  the  position  of  the  '  topmost  plateau ' 
opposite  the  summit  of  Olivet.  Antonia  is  de- 
scribed (Wars,  V.  v.  8)  as  standing  at  the  comer 
of  the  N.  and  W.  cloisters,  on  a  rock  50  cubits 
high,  scarped  on  all  sides:  it  had  four  comer 
towers,  and  a  large  inner  space  with  courts,  baths, 
and  places  for  camps.  A  ditch  and  valley  pro- 
tected the  towers  outside  in  the  time  of  Pompey 
(Ant.  XIV.  iv.  2).  Strabo  speaks  of  this  ditch  as 
60  ft.  deep  and  250  ft.  broad  (see  Wars,  I.  viL  3, 
V.  iv.  2).  Cloisters  joined  Antonia  to  the  Temple 
{Wars,  n.  xvL  5,  6),  and  the  rock  hid  the  Temple 
on  the  N.  {Wars,  V.  v.  8),  looking  down  on  the 
courts  ( Wars,  V.  ix.  2,  VL  L  5,  iL  5,  9) :  when  it 
was  taken,  immediate  access  was  obtained  to  the 
flat  courts  and  to  the  inner  Temple  {Wars,  TL 
iiL  7).  The  area  of  Antonia  seems  to  have  formed 
a  projection  on  the  X.W.,  so  that  when  it  was 
destroyed  the  Temple  enclosure  itself  became  a 
quadrangle  {rerpdyaivor.  Wars,  VI.  v.  4).  There 
is  only  one  existing  site  which  answers  to  such 
a  description — namely,  the  block  of  rock  already 
described  at  the  N.W  .  angle  of  the  present  ^a^am. 
This  rock  overlooks  all  the  interior,  and  rises  20 
ft.  higher  than  the  Sakhrah  or  holy  '  rock."  which 
is  the  highest  point  ^vithin  the  9aram.  The  outer 
fosse  is  also  traceable,  separating  this  site  from 
Bezetha,  The  rock  thus  supporting  the  modem 
barracks  is  therefore  identified,  on  aU  recent  plans, 
vrith  Antonia — the  older  Baris  or  Birah  of  the  time 
of  the  Ha.«monaeans  and  of  Nehemiah.  It  follows 
that  the  W.  wall  throughout  may  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  enclosure  of  Antonia  and  of  the 
Temple  in  the  time  of  Herod.  The  S.W.  angle  is 
generally  agreed  to  be  that  of  Herod's  Temple ; 
and  as  "regards  the  S.E.,  Jos.  {Wars,  V.  iv.  2) 
clearly  states  that  the  Ophel  wall  joined  the  '  E. 
cloister'  of  the  Temple,  so  that  aU  the  E.  wall 

*  If  Herod's  Temple  endoeare  was  double  that  of  SoL,  it  is 
manifestly  impoasible  that  both  measnred  four  furloi^s  in  cir- 
comference  (see  lefetenccs  in  text.) 


appears  also  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Herod,  sinc-e 
the  junction  with  the  Ophel  wall  has  been  deter- 
mined by  excavation.  The  N.E.  angle  remains 
in  doubt ;  for,  as  above  noticed,  the  N.  wall,  eaat 
of  the  Antonia  rock,  is  not  of  the  same  masonrj- 
with  the  others,  while  the  cisterns  inside  this  part 
of  the  5aram  are  not  rock-cut,  but  are  built  of 
masoniy  very  late  in  character.  It  seems  probable 
that  this  part  of  the  area  is  modem,  and  that  the 
old  N.  wall  of  the  Temple  ran  E.  and  W.  on  the 
line  of  the  present  N.  wall  of  the  platform,  where 
remains  of  ancient  buttresses  have  been  found. 
The  N.  E.  part  of  the  Qaram  is  crossed  by  a  valley, 
running  into  the  Kidron,  which  has  been  filled 
in  with  earth,  but  which,  in  a.d.  70,  may  have 
bounded  the  Temple  on  the  N.,  and  the  inner 
court  of  Antonia  on  the  E.  A  gate  called  Tadi 
led,  by  an  underground  passage,  out  of  the  Temple 
on  this  side. 

As  regards  the  *  to|)most  plateau,'  the  rock  below 
Antonia,  on  the  S.,  is  ^-isible  over  a  considerable 
area  at  a  level  about  243>D  ft.  above  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  has  been  artificially  cut  down  to  form 
a  flat  surface.  Farther  S.E.  it  rises,  in  the  Sakhrah 
itself,  to  a  height  of  244«J  ft.,  but  under  the 
platform  which  surrounds  the  Sakhrah  its  height 
nowhere  exceeds  2432  ft.  About  twenty  ob- 
servations have  been  made,  which  concur  in 'show- 
ing a  flat  plateau  at  this  level,  occupying  the 
central  part  of  the  Qaram.  The  slope  to  the  W. 
is  very  steep,  the  rock  falling  to  an  average  level 
of  2350  ft.  at  the  base  of  the  W.  outer  wall.  The 
slope  to  the  E.  is  also  steep,  though  not  equal  to 
that  on  the  W.  On  the  S.  the  plateau  narrows 
to  a  long  spur,  which  sinks  towards  SUoam.  It 
is  evident  that  a  building  surrounded  bv  terraced 
/Courts,  at  various  lower  levels,  can  well  be  fitted 
to  the  ground  only  if  its  highest  floor  level  is 
placed  on  the  highest  part  of  the  plateau  now 
ascertained  to  exist,  as  above  described.  If,  more- 
over, a  line  be  drawn  E.,  at  right  angles  to  the 
W.  wall  of  the  ^a^am,  and  through  the  Sakhrah 
rock,  it  will  be  found  to  cut  the  summit  of  Olivet 
immediately  N.  of  the  present  Church  of  the 
Ascension.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Temple 
be  placed  farther  to  the  S.W.  (as  proposed  by 
those  who  acc-ept  the  measurements  given  by  Jos.), 
not  only  can  no  line  be  so  dra^vn,  but  the  Temple 
is  made  to  stand  on  the  narrower  and  lower  part 
of  the  spur,  and  its  foundations  would  rest  on 
the  steep  W.  slopes,  here  falling  90  ft.  below 
the  crest  of  the  spur.  These  various  considera- 
tions seem,  therefore,  all  to  point  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Sakhrah  as  marking  the  site  of  the  Holy 
House  itself. 

Placed  in  such  a  position,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  levels  of  the  courts,  as  described  in  the  Mishna 
and  by  Jos.,  agree  throughout  with  the  actual 
levels.  In  no  part  does  the  rock  rise  or  fall  so 
as  to  render  it  necessary  to  suppose  foundations  of 
more  than  2  or  3  ft.  The  Sakhrah  itself  may  lie 
that  'stone  of  foundation'  [Eben  hash-ShethiycJt) 
which  supported  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  was  said 
to  be  the  foundation  of  the  world  ( Mishna,  Joma 
V.  3,  Tamid  i.  1)  sealing  the  mouth  of  the  abyss 
— a  legend  which  still  attaches  to  the  Sakhrah 
and  its  cave.  Under  the  altar  there  was  no  hollow 
place  (Talm.  Bab.  Zebahim  5Sa),  and  its  position 
would  agree  with  a  part  of  the  Q^i'^^^un  where 
there  are  no  vaults.  The  gate  Tadi  or  'hiding' 
(Middotk  L  3)  was  reached  by  an  underground 
passage  from  the  X.  side  of  the  inner  cloister, 
and  remains  of  such  a  passage  exist  N.  of  the 
Sakhrah.  On  the  S.  side  was  the  Chamber  of 
the  Draw-well,  and  on  this  side  there  is  an  existing 
tank  in  the  required  position.  The  Altar  Court 
was  6  cubits  lower  than  the  floor  of  the  Temple 
(or  at  a  level  of  about  2432  ft.  above  the  Mediter.), 
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and  the  great  Court  of  the  Women,  fartlier  E., 
was  again  7A  cuhits  lower  (or  alx)ut  2422  ft.  al>ove 
the  same  datum),  but  on  the  S.  and  N.  the  Altar 
Court  was  only  5  cubits  above  the  outer  level, 
which  would  tiierefore  be  al>out  2426  ft.  alxjve 
the  datum — these  levels  depending  on  the  number 
of  steps,  each  half  a  cubit  high,  noticed  in  the 
Minhxnx  (Middoth)  and  by  Jos.  (IFurs,  V.  v.).  On 
applying  the  plan  to  the  ground  it  is  found  that, 
in  each  case,  the  levels  so  obtained  agree  exactly 
with  the  actual  levels,  as  shown  by  the  present 
autlior  in  1879  (Conder's  Handbook  to  the  Bible, 
last  chapter). 

The  details  given  in  the  Mishna  (Middoth) 
suffice  to  enable  us  to  draw  a  block  plan  of  Herod's 
Temple.  The  exact  arrangements  of  the  gateways 
and  cloisters  can  only  l)e  conjectured,  but  the 
enclosure,  which  is  said  to  have  been  500  cubits 
square,  surrounded  the  inner  courts,  which  no 
Gentile  might  enter.  The  Priests'  Court,  which 
surrounded  the  Holy  House,  and  included  the 
great  altar  to  its  east,  measured  135  cubits  N. 
and  S.  by  137  E.  and  W.  On  the  E.  was  the 
great  gate  Nicanor,  leading  to  the  '  Court  of  the 
Women,'  which  was  135  cubits  square.  Between 
this  and  the  Court  of  the  Priests  a  narrow  plat- 
form (11  cubits  wide),  having  beneath  it  (Midd. 
ii.  6)  chambers  opening  into  the  '  Women's  Court,' 
was  called  the  '  Court  of  Isr.,'  and  reserved  for  men 
only,  who  formed  a  representative  congregation 
of  Israel.  The  women  were  confined  to  galleries 
in  the  Women's  Court,  which  was  the  general 
meeting-place  of  the  Jews.  Immediately  outside 
these  courts  a  fence  {sorcg)  surrounded  the  Temple, 
and  inscriptions  in  Gr.  (one  of  which  has  been 
recovered)  forbade  any  Gentile  to  enter  on  pain 
of  death.  The  Holy  House  itself  (fiekal)  in- 
cluded a  porch  (aida)  and  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
The  latter  was  20  cubits  square,  and  the  Holy 
Place  40  cubits  long  by  20  broad  (as  in  Solomon's 
Temple).  The  porch  was  100  cubits  broad  N.  and 
S.,  and  the  total  length  of  the  building  Avas  100 
cubits  E.  and  W.,  the  breadth  of  the  main  part 
bein";  70  cubits,  including  the  chambers  to  N.,  S., 
and  E.,  and  the  outer  gallery  (impluvium)  beyond 
tliem  on  N.  and  S.  The  height  of  the  porch  was 
100  cubits,  and  that  of  the  main  building  45  cubits 
with  a  flat  roof.  A  second  storey  appears  to  have 
existed,  above  the  Holy  Place  and  Holy  of  Holies, 
its  roof  100  cubits  from  the  ground.  The  great 
gate  of  the  porch  was  20  cubits  broad  and  40 
cubits  higli,  and  over  it  were  live  oak  beams  to 
which  apparently  the  golden  vine  Avas  nailed. 
There  were  apparently  two  veils — one  to  the  outer 
gate,  one  to  the  doorway  of  the  Holy  Place,  and 
these  were  annually  renewed.  The  surrounding 
chambers,  in  three  storeys,  numbered  38  in  all. 
A  stairway  in  the  impluvium,  on  the  N.,  led  to 
the  roofs.  Twelve  steps  led  down,  on  the  E.,  to 
the  Priests'  Court.  In  this  stood  the  altar,  of 
rubble  and  mortar,  32  cubits  square  at  the  founda- 
tion, which  was  1  cubit  higli.  The  main  part 
above  was  30  cubits  square  and  5  cubits  high  ; 
the  hearth  was  28  cubits  square ;  the  total  height 
of  the  altar  was  10  cubits,  with  four  'horns'  at 
the  angles.  The  sloping  ascent  on  tiie  S.  was 
16  cubits  broad  and  32  cubits  long,  leading  to  the 
foot  of  the  hearth.  The  Court  of  the  Priests  had 
three  gates  to  the  N.  and  three  to  the  S.  The 
E.  gate  on  the  N.  was  called  Nitzotz,  and  had 
an  exhedra,  the  N.W.  gate  Moked  had  four  cham- 
bers at  the  sides,  where  the  Temple  guard  of 
Sriests  kept  watch.  An  iinderground  passage  led 
r.  to  Tadi,  the  gate  near  Antonia,  and  also  to 
the  latrines.  On  the  S.  the  W.  gate  was  named 
Aptinas,  or,  otherwise,  the  Water  Gate,  the  two 
others  being  the  Gate  of  the  Oflering  and  the 
Gate  of  Flaming.     On  the  E.  15  steps  led  down 


from  the  great  gate  Nicanor  to  the  Women's 
Court.  These  gates  were  flanked  by  cliamWrs, — 
those  for  salt,  for  the  high  priest's  batli  and  for 
washing,  being  on  the  N.;  those  for  wood,  for  the 
drawwell  and  the  'Chamber  of  Hewn  Stone' 
where  the  Sanhedrin  sat,  being  on  tiie  S.  of  the 
Priests'  Court.  The  four  chaml>ers  of  Moked  were 
for  the  lamb  of  the  daily  sacrifice  (on  S.  V\'.),  for 
tlie  shewbread  (on  S.E.),  for  the  stones  of  the  old 
altar  taken  down  by  Judas  Maccakeus  (on  N.E.), 
and  for  wasliing,  with  a  descent  to  tlie  north 
passiige.  In  the  corners  of  the  Women's  Court 
were  four  chambers, — that  of  the  Nazirites  on  S.E., 
that  where  the  wootl  for  the  altar  was  kept  on 
N.E.,  that  of  the  lepers  on  N.W.,  and  that  for 
oil  on  the  S.W.  The  two  chambers  flanking 
Nicanor  were  for  the  vestment  keeper  and  the 
pancake  maker.  Musical  instruments  were  kept 
m  the  chambers  under  the  narrow  walk  called  the 
'  Court  of  Isr.,'  which  was  divided  from  tiie  Priests* 
Court  by  a  railing,  near  which  was  a  puljnt  whence 
they  addressed  the  people.  The  Court  of  Isr.  was 
apparently  2i  cubits  lower  than  the  level  of  the 
Priests'  Court.  The  soreg  was  reached  by  three 
gates,  on  the  N.,  S.,  and  E.  of  the  Women's 
Court,  and  was  a  lattice-work  fence.  The  limit 
of  500  cubits  square  was  marked  by  the  hliel 
('rampart '  or  '  terrace '),  whicli  was  10  cubits  wide, 
and  reached  apparently  by  other  steps  ( Wars,  V. 
V.  2).  The  gates  of  the  outer  walls  (or  '  Mountain 
of  the  House'),  namely,  the  two  Huldah  Gates  on 
the  S.,  the  Parbar  Gates  and  Kipunos  (' descent') 
on  the  W.,  with  Tadi  on  the  N.,  have  been  already 
noticed.  On  the  E.  was  the  gate  Shushiin,  the 
position  of  which  is  doubtful.  The  outer  cloisters, 
along  the  rampart  walls,  were  double  except  on 
the  S.,  where  the  royal  cloister  is  described  by 
Jos.  as  hiiving  three  walks,  with  162  pillars,  each 
about  6  ft.  in  diameter  (Ant.  XV.  xi.  5).  The 
walks  were  30  ft.,  45  ft.,  and  30  ft.  wide,  and 
this  measurement  (in  Gr.  ft.)  agrees  closely  with 
the  width  and  position  of  the  existing  Tyropu'on 
Bridge,  which  has  a  breadth  of  50  ft.,  and  an  arch 
41  ft.  6  in.  span.  The  pillars  as  described  are  of 
about  the  size  of  those  still  standing  in  the  vaulted 
chamber  of  the  Double  (or  W.  Huldali)  Gate,  and 
the  epistylia  would  have  been  about  22  ft. — the 
cloister  stretching  to  the  present  S.H  angle  of 
the  IJaram.  This  gives  a  very  natural  inter- 
columniation  of  2^  diameters.  I'lie  pillars  were 
27  ft.  high  according  to  Josephus.  These  details, 
taken — except  when  otherwise  stated — from  the 
'Tract  Middoth  of  the  Mishna,  agree  with  the  more 
general  description  by  Jos.,  except  in  some  cases 
as  regards  measurements,  where  the  account  of 
the  Kabbis — some  of  whom  had  seen  the  Temple 
standing,  and  had  been  able  to  measure  its  ruins- 
is  to  be  preferred  to  one  written  in  Italy.  No 
difficulty  is  found  in  understanding  this  account, 
or  in  fitting  plan  and  section  to  the  ground,  if  the 
Temple  is  placed  opposite  the  summit  of  Olivet, 
on  the  'topmost  plateau'  of  the  hill. 

VII.  Modern  Jerusalem.  —  Within  the  last 
twenty  years  Jerus.  has  so  Largely  increased  in  size 
and  population,  on  account  of  Jewish  and  European 
settlers  building  houses  outside  the  walls,  that 
the  most  recent  plans  give  little  idea  of  the  city. 
The  Mount  of  Olives  is  covered  with  houses,  and 
a  considerable  suburb  has  sprung  uj)  N.  of  the 
Damascus  Gate.  On  the  W.  the  -Jewish  cottages 
stretch  more  than  a  mile  from  the  Jaffa  Gate 
(in  the  W.  wall),  and  nuiny  villas,  standing  in 
gardens,  reach  from  W.  of  the  Russian  hospice 
to  the  vicinity  of  Birket  Mamilla.  On  the  S. 
other  houses,  and  a  German  settlement,  stand  on 
the  high  ground  S.  of  the  Hinnom  Valley.  On 
the  S.W.  IS  tlie  railway  station.  The  population 
has  increased  from  20,<KX)  souls  (including  Chris- 
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tians,  Moslems,  anil  8000  Jews)  to  between  40,000  1 
and  50,000  souls,  the  Jews  having  increased  to 
about  30,000  in  all.  In  1838  there  were  only  3000  | 
Jews  in  the  city.  It  is  beyond  the  present  purpose 
to  describe  the'modem  city  (see  Baedeker's  Guide), 
but  the  above-mentioned  changes  are  too  remark- 
able to  pass  unnoticed. 

LrrraLATx-RE. — The  lit.  of  the  subject  wotild  form  a  toI.  bj- 
itself,  but  the  progress  of  scientific  study  has  rendered  obsolete  I 
uioet  of  the  works  written  before  a.d.  183S.  The  generally  ; 
accepted  views  as  to  the  topography,  which  have  b^n  given 
above,  are  substantiallv  in  accord  with  the  conclusions  of  Dr. 
E.  Robinson  {BRP,  183S  and  l!>52,  2nd  ed.  3  vols.  1856)t  The 
work  of  Sir  C.  Warren,  and  of  the  present  writer,  down  to  1883, 
is  detailed  in  the  Jems.  voL  of  SWP.  The  later  explorations, 
to  1898,  are  detailed  in  PEFSt,  18SS-96,  and  in  Bliss  and  Dickie's 
Steapotion*  at  JenuaUm,  1886.  The  Ord.  Surv.  Notes  by  Sir 
C.  W.  Wilson,  1866,  give  valuable  account^  of  the  antiquities 
then  known.  The  works  of  de  Togu6  {EgHset  de  la  Terre 
Sainte,  1860,  and  Le  Temple  de  Jem*.  1863)  are  standard 
aatborities  for  the  later  periods.  The  Byzant.  and  12th  cent, 
topography  is  to  be  studied  in  the  series  iasQed  by  the  PaL 
Fij^rims  Texts  Soc.,  esp.  in  the  valnaUe  tract,  dating  after 
A.D.  11S7,  called  La  Citez  de  JherutaUm.  It  is  also  discussed 
in  SWP.  The  views  advocated  by  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson  are  de- 
tailed in  Smith's  DB-.  The  modern  citv  is  fully  described  by 
Dr.  A.  Soein  in  Baedeker's  Handbook  to  Pal.  and  Syria. 

Without  reference  to  these  leading  works  the  student  will  be 
unable  to  obtain  correct  information  as  to  the  views  of  the 
chief  authorities,  and  the  extant  btiikiings ;  but  familiarity 
with  these,  and  with  Jos.  and  the  Mishna,  will  be  found 
sufficient,  without  reference  to  obsolete  theories  or  to  popular 
works.  .\  valuable  and  exhaustive  paper  on  the  Talm.  accounts 
of  the  Temple  has  been  published  by  the  PEF  in  1SS6,  repre- 
senting the  labours  of  Dr.  T.  ChapUii  for  many  years  in  Jerus. 
it«elf.  'The  architectural  history  of  the  Haram,  by  the  present 
author,  is  detailed  in  Tent  Work  in  Pal.,  and  the  full  details  of 
the  Temple  in  Conders  Handbook  to  the  Bible,  1879.  Recent 
discoveries  have  not,  in  any  instance,  upset  the  conduaons 
therein  urged,  and  in  some  cases  they  have  afforded  unexpected 
support  to  those  conclusions,  as  shown  in  this  brief  account  of 
the  Holy  City.  C.  K.  COSDER. 

JERUSHA  (K^r-.:  2  K  15»=JERDSHAH  ■-;-!: 
2  Ch  27^,  'possession'  or  'possessed'). — Mother  of 
Jotham  king  of  Judah.  Her  father's  name  is 
given  as  Zadok. 

JESHAIAH  (••:>*?%  -:>?•  'salvation  of  J"').—!. 
A  grandson  of  Zerubbabel,  1  Ch  3**.  2.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Jeduthun,  1  Ch  25^ «.  3.  A  Le^-ite,  the 
ancestor  of  one  of  David's  treasurers,  1  Ch  26^. 
i.  The  chief  of  the  Ben&-Ellam  who  returned  with 
E2xa,  Ezr  8".  5.  Chief  of  the  Merarites  in  time 
of  Ezra,  Ezr  8^*.  6.  A  Benjamite,  Neh  IV.  See 
Geke.\logy. 

JESHANAH  {^V'X — A  town,  named  along  with 
Bethel,  taken  from  Jeroboam  by  Abijah,  2  Ch  13^'. 
It  is  probably  the  modem  'Ain  Stnia,  a  village 
with  a  spring,  about  3^  miles  north  of  Bethel. 
See  SWP  vol.  ii.  sheet  xiv.  In  1  S  7^*  we  ought 
also  (so  Wellh.,  Driver,  Klosterm.,  Kittel,  Budde) 
to  read  Jeshanah  for  MT  Shen  (i??).  See  Shex. 
Probably  the  same  place  is  meant  by  the  Isanas 
{■il  'Iffdi-aj)  of  Josephus  (Ant.  XIV.  xv.  12),  where 
Herod  the  Great  defeated  the  troops  of  Antigonus. 

C.  R.  COXDEE, 

JESHARELAH.— See  Asharelah. 

JESHEBEAB  (:k??:).— A  Le\ite,  the  head  of  the 
14th  course,  1  Ch  24^3.  B  of  the  LXX  strangely 
enough  omits  the  name,  although  tbereby  the 
whole  number  of  courses  is  reduced  to  twenty- 
three.  A  has  'Iff^daX,  Vulg.  Isbaab.  Kittel  (see 
SBOT,  ad  loc.)  thinks  that  aversion  to  a  name 
compounded  with  -baal  accounts  for  its  elimination 
in  B.     See  also  Gray,  Heb.  Prop.  Names,  24. 

JESHER  (-^:  =  uprightness').— A  son  of  Caleb, 
I  Ch  2^^  The  LXX  'liMaap  would  lead  us  to 
expect  an  o  in  the  first  syllable  (cf.  notes  of  Kittel 
in  SBOT,  and  Baer). 

JESHIMON.— This  word  occurs  with  def.  art. 


{pv^)  in  Nu  21*  23»  I  S  23>»  **  26«»  '  Jeshimon' 
AV,  'desert'  RV  in  all.  A  similar  variation  is 
found  in  the  renderings  of  LXX  and  Vulgate. 
The  latter  translates  by  descrtum  and  solitudo 
except  in  1  S  23-*,  where  it  has  Jeshittion.  The 
LXX  renders  it  in  Samuel  by  toD  'leaffcu/iov  {Eleffa... 
i&  a  variant  in  A),  but  in  Numl>er3  by  Ipntium  with 
the  def.  article.  The  Targmiis  have  pc^a?"  n'3  in 
Numbers  (ncr'  n'3  Nu  23^  Targ.  Jon.),  but  in 
Samuel  -{^'tr-  Syr.  has  jctk  throughout.  The 
word  also  occurs  in  7  places  in  parallelism  with 
midhhar,  which  always  in  these  passages  has  the 
def.  art.  (except  in  Dt  32'"),  Wliile  jeshimon  is 
without  it.  In  Dt  32i»,  Ps  68'  78*  106"  the  word 
is  used  of  the  land  through  which  the  children  of 
Israel  passed  on  their  way  to  Canaan,  and  there 
may  be  an  indirect  allusion  to  it  in  the  other  three 
places,  Ps  107^  Is  43^'^  =».  RV  deviates  from  its 
uniform  rendering  of  this  word  by  '  desert '  in  Dt 
32'",  Ps  68',  where  with  AV  it  has  '  wilderness.' 
Though  in  these  passages  no  distinction  be- 
tween midhbar  and  jeshimon  is  drawn,  yet  there 
is  a  difference  in  meaning  ;  viidhbar  *  is  strictly  a 
place  where  cattle  are  driven  (comp.  the  German 
'  Trift '  and  '  treiben '),  the  upcultivated  region 
where  pasturage  (though  scanty  in  parts)  may  be 
found  ;  jeshimon  is  the  desolate  wast«  without 
water  or  vegetation. 

Some  particular  region  of  this  character  seems 
indicated  both  in  Numbers  and  Samuel,  and,  as  in 
1  S  23-*  26*  Ziph  and  Maon  (places  identified  as 
being  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Hebron)  are 
mentioned  as  being  in  its  vicinity,  a  tract  of  land 
to  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea  seems  here  indicated. 
The  eastern  slopes  of  Judah  are  called  (Jos  15*') 
the  wilderness,  and,  though  the  cities  there  men- 
tioned show  that  the  land  was  not  entirely  unin- 
habited, the  fewness  of  them  (compare  the  number 
six  with  the  numbers  of  cities  in  other  parts  of 
Judah)  is  evidence  of  its  barrenness.  Though 
containing  some  fertile  spots  (as  En-gedi),  the 
region  as  a  whole  may  well  be  called  Jeshimon,  for 
to  its  character  as  a  desolate  waste  many  travellers 
bear  witness.  (For  the  descriptions  of  Robinson 
and  other  travellers,  see  Ritter,  Comp.  Geog.  of  Pal. 
ui.  108  ff.  ;  and  cf.  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  p.  312). 
The  traveller  descending  these  slopes  from  the 
cities  of  the  hill-countrv  first  passes  through  the 
pasture  ground  (the  midhhar)  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ziph  and  Maon  (the  wilderness  of  Maon,  1  S  23**, 
of  Ziph,  26-),  and  at  length  reaches  the  desolate 
waste  (Jeshimon)  by  the  Dead  Sea.  This  tract  of 
land  may  be  referred  to  in  Numbers,  as  it  would 
be  \-Lsible  from  the  higlilands  of  Eastern  Palestine, 
but  DUlmann  takes  Jeshimon  to  be  that  part  of  the 
Arabah  to  the  N.  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  E.  of  the 
Jordan,  in  which  Beth-jeshimoth  (the  only  place 
bearing  a  similar  name)  is  situate.  (See  his  Comm. 
on  Nu 21^  ;  and  cf.  art.  Beih-jeshimoth). 

From  the  words  of  1  S  23-*  '  the  wilderness  of 
Maon,  in  the  Arabah,  on  the  south  of  the  desert ' 
(Jeshimon),  it  seems  that  the  term  Arabah,  which 
'  is  applied  to  at  least  a  portion  of  the  great  valley 
which  stretches  from  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  iuto  the 
Jordanic  basin'  (see  art.  Arabah,  vol.  i.  p.  130»), 
here  includes  that  portion  of  the  valley  in  which 
the  Dead  Sea  is  situated.  A.  T.  Chapmax. 

JESHISHAI  •7~:  'old,'  ' venerable '?).  — The 
eponym  of  a  Gadite  family,  1  Ch  5".     See  Gexe- 


•  AT  renders  this  word  generally  by  '  wilderness,'  but  in  12 
places  has  '  desert.'  RV  has  altered"  these  into  '  wilderness* 
except  in  Dt  3210,  Job  245.  Ex  191-  2  is  an  instance  of  AV  being 
misleading  in  some  words  of  frequent  occurrence  (see  Revisers' 
PrefaceX  The  reader  of  AV  would  suppose  that  the  original  of 
'  desert'  in  v.2  was  different  from  that  of  '  wilderness '  in  w.i-*; 
but  midhbar  is  the  Heb.  equivalent  of  both,  which  is  indicated 
bv  the  change  to  '  wilderness '  in  RV. 
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JESHOHAIAH  (n;mc';).— The  eponym  of  a  Siineon- 
ite  family,  1  Ch  4^.     See  Genkalouv. 

JESHUA  (k^c';  'J"  is  salvation'  or  'J"  is  opulence ' 
[see  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.],  'It/o-oOj),  another  form  of 
Joshua,  is  used,  of — 1.  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  once 
only  (Neh  8").  2.  The  head  of  the  ninth  course  of 
priests  (1  Ch  24").  AV  has  Jeshuah.  3.  A  Levite 
in  the  time  of  Hezekiali,  wlio  had  to  do  with  the 
distribution  of  the  free-will  offerings  (2  Ch  3P'). 
4.  A  man  of  the  house  of  Paliath-moab  whose  de- 
scendants returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr  2*  'I7;<ro0e, 
Neh  7").  This  J.  is  perhaps  identical  with  No.  2 
above.  5.  A  Levitical  house  or  its  successive  heads 
in  the  times  of  Zerub.,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  J.  is 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  buildinj;;  of  the 
temple  (Ezr  S"),  the  explanation  of  the  law  to  the 
people  (Neh  8^,  cf.  9"-).  "•"fl  the  sealing  of  the  cove- 
nant ( 10").  Cf .  also  Ezr  *">  8^^  Neh  V^  12S-  -*  'It/ctoi). 
6.  The  high  priest  who  along  with  Zerub.  headed 
the  first  band  of  exiles  that  returned.  In  Ezr  and 
Neh  he  is  called  Jeshua  (li'v;,),  in  Hag  and  Zee 
Joshua  (I7in;).  His  grandfather  Seraiah,  who  was 
high  priest  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Jerus., 
was  executed  at  Itiblah  by  Nebuch.,  and  his  father 
Jehozadak  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  where  J. 
was  probably  born  (2  K  2.")"*''-,  1  Ch  e'" ;  see,  how- 
ever, Kosters,  Ilet  herstel  v.  Isr.  48  f . ).  On  the 
arrival  of  the  caravan  at  Jems.,  J.  naturally  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  erection  of  the  altar  of 
burnt-ottering  and  the  laying  of  the  foundations 
of  the  temple  (Ezr  3-"^),  in  Hag  and  Zee  he  is 
frequently  coupled  with  Zerub.  after  these  pro- 
jihets  had  begun  to  stimulate  the  people  to  under- 
take building  operations  in  earnest  (Hag  P*  ^"  ^*, 
Zee  S'"^*  G'"'  ") ;  he  supplies  a  figure  to  the  imagery 
of  the  latter  prophet  (Zee  3^"-),  and  even  receives 
a  crown  at  his  hands  (G^"'-).  He  is  eulogized  in 
Sir  491-.  For  further  details  see  Zechariah, 
ZERUI5I5AI5EL,  and  refer  to  the  Literature  at  the 
end  of  the  latter  article.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

JESHUA  (K't?:). — A  town  in  the  south  of  Judah, 
Neh  IP''.  The  site  is  possibly  at  the  ruin  Sdwi 
west  of  Tell  'Arad  and  south  of  'Attir,  as  Beer- 
sheba  is  mentioned  with  it.  See  PEF  Mem.  iii. 
409  f.  Jeshua  of  Neh  11^  appears  to  correspond 
to  Shema  (wh.  see)  of  Jos  15--*  19''(?).  See  Dillm. 
ad  lor.  C.  R.  CONDER. 

JESHURUN  (in:i-)  occurs  four  times  in  OT  as 
a  designation  for  Israel  (Dt  32^5  335- -•«,  Is  44^). 
Gesenius  at  one  time  held  that  fn;^;  was  a  shorter 
form  of  I^'^N-i'f:  (Cod.  Gr.,  Ven.  'l<Tpae\i(rKo%),  a  dimin. 
of  '?N"!V''  (Israel),  Avhile  at  the  same  time  there  might 
be  an  allusion  to  the  idea  of  rectitude  or  upright- 
ness contained  in  the  root  Ty*;.  Latterly  he  adopted 
a  derivation  simply  from  this  last  root,  making  J. 
=  the  r if] hteous  little  people.  The  same  derivation 
is  accepted  by  Reuss  and  Comill,  the  latter  of 
whom  (with  Cheyne)  finds  light  thrown  upon  the 
meaning  of  J.  by  the  references  in  OT  to  the 
'Book  of  Jashar,'  where  Jashar  ('the  upright') 
may  be  a  name  for  Israel.  (Cf.  Nu  23'*  '  Let  me 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous,'  in  which  D'-iy; 
'  righteous '  seems  to  allude  to  Vn-i^:  of  the  preceding 
clause).  The  Sept.  in  all  the  four  passages  cited 
above,  renders  J.  oy  ■fiyairrj/j.ii'oi  ( '  beloved ').  Jerome 
has  diler.tus  in  Dt  32'*,  but  elsewhere  rectissimus, 
corresponding  to  eiiOds  or  fidiJTaTOi  of  Aq.  Symm.  and 
Theod.,  who  manifestly  connect  J.  with  the  root 
V;.  Dolitzsch  (/s.'  ii.  189)  admits  that  [W;  is  a 
secondary  form  of  "ly";,  but  declines  to  reffara  it  as 
a  diminutive,  because  a  'diminutive  of  aifection 
corresponds  little  to  the  language  of  divine  love ' 
(sic).  In  spite  of  this  dictum,  Schultz'  explana- 
tion of  J.  as  '  a  pet  name  from  n^; '  seems  a 
peculiarly  happy  one  {01'  Theol.  ii.  29 n.).     Driver 


(Dt  32")  agrees  with  Dillmann  that  J.  is  a  poetical 
title  of  Israel,  pointing  allusively  to  Vx-ij'^  but 
derived  from  nv*;,  and  accordingly  designating  the 
nation  under  its  ideal  character  (cf.  Ex  19",  Dt  14* 
etc.)  as  '  the  upright  one.'  J.  A.  Selbie. 

JESIAS  (B  'Eo-ioj,  A'l£<r<rtej,  AV  Josias),  1  EsS^^. 
—In  Ezr  8^  Jeshaiah. 

JESIMIEL  ('?N.';'^:). — The  eponym  of  a  Simeonite 

family,  1  Ch  4**,     See  GENEALOGY. 

JESSE  'p:  (etyra,  and  meaning  doubtful  ;  perh. 
'  wealthy,'  V ^%  Ges. ,  but  see  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex. ;  'Uaaai). 
— J'atlier  of  David.  As  grandson  of  the  wealthy 
Boaz  (Ku  4'7-  -^  1  Ch  2",  Mt  P,  Lk  3^=^),  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  he  was  one  of  the  elders  of  Bethle- 
hem (1  S  16^) ;  but  the  biblical  narrative  is  not  clear 
on  this  point.  He  is  called  '  the  Bethlehemite,' 
1  S  16'- '»  IT'*,  and  'the  Ephrathite  of  Bethlehem- 
Judah,'  1  S  17'-.  We  cannot  draw  any  safe  in- 
ference as  to  his  position  from  the  fact  that  his 
youngest  son  kept  the  sheep,  or  from  the  simple 
present  of  farm  ])roduce  which  he  sends,  now  to 
the  king  (1  S  10-"),  now  to  the  captain  (I  S  17"). 
The  Tar^.  on  2  S  21'"  calls  him  'a  weaver  of  the 
veil  of  the  house  of  the  sanctuary,'  but  that  is 
merely  an  attempt  to  explain  '  Jaare-oregim.' 
When  first  introduced  into  the  history  (1  S  17^', 
on  the  various  explanations  of  which  see  Wellh.  and 
Driver)  he  is  'an  old  man,'  '  stricken  in  years  among 
men,'  and  he  probably  did  not  live  to  witness  the 
royal  dignity  of  the  lad  whom  he  had  once  thought 
too  insignificant  to  share  in  the  sacrificial  feast 
(1  S  16").  In  1  S  20'^  David  mentions  his  brother 
as  superintending  the  family  sacrifice.  This  may 
be  due  to  the  great  age  of  Jesse,  but  it  is  also 
possible  that  we  have  here  a  survival  of  the  custom 
according  to  which  the  eldest  son  was  the  family 
priest.  We  last  hear  of  Jesse  alive  in  1  S  22*-  *, 
when  David,  mindful  of  his  ancestress  Kuth, 
entrusts  his  parents  to  the  care  of  the  king  of 
Moab.  A  Jewish  tradition  states  that  the  Moabites 
killed  them,  but  1  S  '22^  implies  that  they  rejoined 
David  when  he  left  the  cave  of  Adullam. 

There  are  two  slight  difficulties  connected  with 
Jesse's  family,  (a)  According  to  1  S  IG'"-  "  17'"  he 
had  eight  sons ;  seven  only  are  named  in  the 
genealogy,  1  Ch  2'3-i5.  The  Syriac  and  Arabic 
versions  here  insert  '  Elihu  the  seventh '  from 
1  Ch  27'^  but  there  we  should  probably  read 
'  Eliab,'  with  the  LXX.  Jerome  (Qu.  Heb.  on  1  S 
17'^  2  S  21-')  says  that  the  prophet  Nathan,  or 
Jonathan  son  of  Shammah,  was  reckoned  as  one 
of  his  sons.  (/3)  In  2  S  17^  Abigail  is  called  the 
daughter  of  Nahash ;  accordingly  Jewish  tradition 
(Targ.  on  Ru  4--,  Is  14^,  Jerome,  Qu.  Heb.  in  loc.) 
identifies  Jesse  with  Nahash  ('serpent'),  explaining 
the  double  name  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no 
other  sin  than  that  original  sin  which  the  old  serpent 
introduced  into  the  world.  Stanley  (Jctoish  Ch., 
Lect.  22)  suggests  that  the  same  woman  was  first 
wife  of  Nahash,  king  of  Amnion,  and  mother  by 
him  of  Abigail  and  Zeruiah,  and  subsequently  wife 
of  Jesse,  and  mother  of  his  sons.  This  theory 
derives  some  slight  support  from  the  friendliness  of 
Nahash  and  his  sons  to  David  (2  S  10-  17"''),  and 
also  from  the  genealogy  (1  Ch  2"*),  where  Abigail 
and  Zeruiah  are  not  called  the  daughters  of  Jesse, 
but  the  sisters  of  his  sons.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  B-nj-ng  in  2  S  17="  is,  as  Wellh.  thinks,  a  textual 
error.     See  Nahash. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  in  his  life- 
time, and  in  the  next  generation,  'the  son  of 
Jesse' was  a  contemptuous  epithet  for  David  (cf. 
Jg  9=«,  1  S  22''',  Is  7*'-  *•  *),  and  is  so  used  by  Saol 
(1  S  2027-30.31  22^.8)^  by  Doeg  (1  S  22»),  by  Nabal 
(25»<'),  by  Sheba  (2  S  '20'),  and  by  the  ten  tribes 
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(1  K  12"*),  yet  the  prophet  Isaiah  (11^-  ^'')  associates 
one  of  the  most  sublime  Messianic  predictions  with 
the  stock  (m)  of  Jesse,  '  the  root  (cnir)  of  Jesse,' 
and  this  honorific  use  of  the  phrase  passed  to  later 
writers,  1  Ch  10^^  2y-«,  Fs  72-^  Ac  13^-. 

N.  J.  D.  White. 
JESUS,  the  Gr.  form  ('IijcroCs)  of  the  name 
Joshua  (Vy'T"*",)  or  Jeshua  (i"c':),  is  employed  as  a 
designation  of — 1.  Joshua  the  son  of  Nim  (AV 
of  1  Mac  2",  2Es  7=",  Sir  46^  Ac  7^,  He  4«,  in  all 
of  which  passages  RV  has  Joshua).  2.  Jeshua 
(Joshua),  the  high  priest  contemporary  with 
Zerubbabel  (1  Es  o*-  »•  ^-  ^-  ««•  ™  6^  9^^  Sir  W-,  where 
both  AV  and  RV  have  in  every  instance  Jesus). 
3.  The  Levite  (1  Es  5-«-^  S"^  9^)  who  in  Ezr  2^ 
3^  is  called  Jeshua.  4.  An  ancestor  of  our  Lord 
(Lk  S'®  RV,  where  AV  has  Jose).  5.  Jesus,  son  of 
Sirach.    SeeSlRACH.    6.7.  See  the  next  two  articles. 

JESDS  CHRIST.— 

Method  o/  thie  article. 
I.  Survey  of  Cosditioss. 

A.  External  conditioks:  Goyerxhext,  Sects,  and 

pA  ft  TIES 

B.  Internal  Conditions:  the  State  of  Religious 

Thought  and  Life. 

1.  General  conditions :   (a)  the  darker  and  03)  the 

brighter  side  of  contemporarj-  Judaism. 

2.  The  special  seed-plot  of  Christianity. 

3.  The  Messianic  expectation.     Literature. 

II.  The  Publtc  Mixistry. 

a.  prelimlnaki'  period:  from  the  baptism  to  the 
Call  of  the  Leading  Apostles. 
i.  The  Baptist  and  the  Baptism  :  («)  the  Baptist's 
hesitation,  03)  the  Voice  from  Heaven,  (y)  Apocr>-- 
phal  details,  (J)  Synoptic  and  Johannean  versions. 
Literature, 
ii.  The  Temptation. 

iii.  The  first  disciples  and  the  miracle  at  Cana. 
iv.  The  first  Passover. 

V.  Retirement  to  GalOee. — The  Synoptic  Chronology, 
the  Healing  of  the  Nobleman's  Son. 
B.  First   active   or  Constructive  Period:    the 
Founding  of  the  Kingdom. 
i.  The  Call,  Training,  and  Mission  of  the  Twelve  (and 

of  the  Seventy). 
ii.  Differentiation  of  the  Ministry  of  Jesus  from  that 

of  John  the  Baptist. 
iii.  Preaching  of  the  Kingdom, 
iv.  The  Messianic  Works. 
V.  Effect  on  the  Populace. 
vi.  Effect  upon  the  Pharisees, 
vii.  The  Self-Revelation  of  Jesus. 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus. 

a.  General  Characteristics  of  the  Teaching. 

(1)  Its  relation  to  the  teaching  of  the  Baptist  and  to 

that  of  the  Scribes. 

(2)  Its  universal  range. 

(3)  Its  method. 

(4)  The  Parables. 

(5)  Interpretation  of  the  Parables. 

(6)  The  Purpose  of  teaching  by  Parables. 

b.  Contents  of  the  Teaching. 

(1)  The  Fatherhood  of  God. 

(2)  The  Kingdom  of  God  :  (i.)  the  name ;   (ii.)  the 

meaning  ;  (iii.)  associations  ;  (iv.)  the  nature  of 
the  Kingdom  :  how  far  supernatural?  (v.)  present 
or  future  ?  (vi.)  inward  or  outward  ?  (vii.)  national 
or  universal? 

(3)  Tlie  Members  or  Subjects  of    the  Kingdom  :   (i.) 

conditions  of  entrance ;  (ii.)  character  of  the 
members  ;  (iii.)  paradoxes  of  Christianitv. 

(4)  The  ilessiah  :  (i.)  the  Christ ;  (ii.)  the  Son  of  David  ; 

(iii.)  the  Son  of  Man  ;  (iv.)  the  Son  of  God.  > 

(5)  The  Paraclete  and  the  Tri-unity  of  God. 
Literature. 

The  Miracles  of  Jesus. 

(i.)  Different  classes  of  Miracles, 
(ii.)  Critical  expedients  for  eliminating  miracle, 
(iii.)  The  evidence  for  the  Gospel  miracles  in  general, 
(iv.)  The  quality  of  the  evidence, 
(v.)  Historical  necessity  of  miracles, 
(vi.)  Natural  congruity  of  miracles, 
(vii.)  The  unexplained  element  in  miracles. 
Literature. 

C.  Middle  or  Culminating  Period  of  the  Acti\'e 

Ministry, 
i.  The  enthusiasm  and  falling-away  of  the  Populace, 
ii.  Widening  breach  with  the  Pharisees. 
iii.  The  climax  of  faith  among  the  Twelve  ;  St.  Peter's 
confession. 


iv.  The  culminating  point  in  the  Missionary  Labours 

of  Jesus. 
V.  The  Transfiguration, 
vi.  The  Prophecies  of  Death  and  Resurrection. 

D.  CLOSE   of    the  active   PERIOD:    THE    MESSIANIC 

Crisis  in  view. 
i.  The  so-called  PerBoan  Ministry, 
ii.  The  Johannean  narrative  of  this  period, 
iii.  The  general  character  of  the  teaching  of  this  period, 
iv.  The  prophecies  of  Death  and  Resurrection. 
V.  Significance  of  the  Death  of  Jesus. 
Literature. 

E.  The  Messianic  Crisis:  the  Triumphal  Entry, 

THE  Last  Teaching,  Passion,  Death,  Resur- 
rection,  Ascension. 
L  The  action  and  the  actors :  (a)  the  Populace ;  (6) 
the  traitor  ;  (c)  the  Pharisees  ;  ((/)  the  Sadducees ; 
(«)  Pilate.     Literature. 

ii.  The  Chronology  of  the  last  week. 

iii.  The  prophetic  teaching  of  the  last  week. 

iv.  The  Last  Supper  :  (l)the  text  of  Lk  2214-20 ;  (2)  re- 
lation of  the  texts  to  each  other ;  (3)  other  NT 
evidence  ;  (4)  significance  of  the  Eucharist ;  (5) 
critical  theories.    Literature. 

V.  The  Resurrection :  (1)  the  attestation ;  (2)  the 
sequence  and  scene  of  the  events  ;  (3)  attempted 
explanations  ;  (4)  the  permanent  significance  of 
the  Resurrection. 

vi.  The  Ascension :  (1)  its  leading  import ;  (2)  its 
manner ;  (3)  its  implications.    Literature. 

III.  SUPPLEMBSTAL  MATTER :  TrrE  Nativity  akd  Infa>xy. 

i.  The  sources  of  the  narrative, 
ii.  The  text  of  Mt  lis. 
iii.  The  genealogies.    Literature, 
iv.  The  census  of  Quirinius. 

v.  The  meaning  of  the  Virgin-birth. 

IV.  CoscLUDixG  Survey  :  The  Verdict  of  History. 

A.  Christ  IN  History. 

i.  The  Christ  of  the  Gospels.     Literature. 

ii.  The  Christ  of  the  Apostles. 

iii.  The  Christ  of  the  Undivided  Church.     Literature, 
iv.  The  Christ  of  Personal  Experience. 

B.  THE  Person  of  Christ. 

i.  The  Problem  as  it  stands. 
ii.  A  pressing  portion  of  the  Problem. 

C.  The  Work  of  Christ. 

L  The  place  in  the  Cosmical  Order  of  the  ethical 

teaching  of  Christ, 
ii.  The  significance  of  the  personal  example  of  Christ 

in  regard  to  His  ethical  teaching, 
iiu  The  Work  of  Christ  as  redemptive, 
iv.  The  Work  of  Christ  as  a  revelation 
v.  The  founding  of  the  Church. 
Lives  of  Christ. 

Method. — What  method  is  fittest  for  a  Christian 
writer  to  use  in  approaching  the  Life  of  Christ  ? 
There  is  a  tendency  at  the  present  moment,  on  the 
Continent  perliaps  rather  than  in  England,  to 
approach  it  from  the  side  of  the  consciousness  of 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  A  conspicuous  instance  of 
this  would  be  Baldenspergers  Das  Selbstbewiisst- 
sein  Jesu  (Strassburg,  1888  ;  2nd  ed.  1892),  a  work 
which  attracted  considerable  attention  when  it 
first  appeared.  No  doubt  such  a  method  has  its 
advantages.  It  places  the  inquirer  at  once  at  the 
centre  of  the  position,  and  enables  him  to  look 
down  the  various  roads  by  which  he  will  have  to 
travel.  Tlie  advantage,  however,  is  more  ap- 
parent than  real.  It  would  hold  good  only  if  we 
coidd  be  sure  of  obtaining  a  far  more  adequate 
grasp  of  the  consciousness  to  be  investigated  than 
on  any  hypothesis  is  likely  to  be  obtained.  On  the 
Christian  hypothesis,  frankly  held,  any  such  grasp 
would  seem  to  be  excluded,  and  the  attempt  to 
reach  it  could  hardly  be  made  without  irreverence. 

It  is  on  all  grounds  a  safer  and  sounder,  as  well 
as  a  more  promising  method,  to  adopt  a  course 
which  is  the  opposite  of  this— not  to  work  from 
within  outwards,  but  from  Avithout  inwards  ;  to 
begin  witli  that  aspect  of  the  Life  Avhich  is  most 
external,  and  only  when  we  have  realized  this  as 
well  as  we  may  to  seek  to  penetrate  deeper,  allow- 
ing the  facts  to  suggest  their  own  inner  meaning. 
We  may  then  take  in  certain  sidelights  which 
our  documents  also  aflbrd  us,  which,  because  they 
come,  as  it  were,  from  the  side,  are  not  therefore 
less  valuable.  And  we  may  finally  strengthen 
our  conclusions  by  following  the  history  some  little 
way   into  its  sequel.     In  other   words,   we   shall 
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begin  by  placing  ourselves  at  the  standpoint  of 
an  observer,  one  of  those  who  saw  tlie  jmblic 
ministry  of  Jesus  in  its  early  stages,  in  its  de- 
volopnient,  and  to  its  close.  Wlien  that  has  been 
fully  unrolled  before  us,  we  can  draw  upon  other 
data  which  are  not  of  this  public  cliaracter ; 
and  we  may  further  seek  to  argue  backwards  from 
ett'ects  to  causes. 

By  pursuing  tlii>  jurthoil  we  -h.-ill  li;i\('  11h' 
advantage  of  taking  tiie  facts  in  no  iinaginaiy 
order,  but  in  the  order  of  the  history  itself.  W  e 
shall  have  tliem  disclosed  to  us  in  the  same  sort  of 
sequence  in  which  they  were  disclosed  to  the  lirst 
generations  of  Christians — a  method  always  ad- 
visable wliere  it  can  be  had,  and  in  this  instance 
peculiarly  advisable,  because  both  the  origins  and 
the  immediate  sequel  to  the  origins  are  of  extreme 
interest  and  importance. 

We  shall  also  have  the  incidental  advantage  of 
following,  not  only  the  historical  order,  but  the 
critical  order  suggested  by  the  documents.  It 
was  natural  that  what  was  transacted  in  piiblic 
should  have  the  fullest  and  the  earliest  attestation  : 
it  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  some  of  the 
details  which  were  most  significant,  just  because 
of  their  private  and  intimate  character,  should 
become  known  only  by  degrees.  This  state  of 
things  is  reflected  in  the  Gospels  as  we  have  them. 
The  common  matter  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  is 
also  the  most  public  matter.  It  by  no  means 
follows  that  what  is  peculiar  to  a  single  Gospel  is 
by  that  fact  stamped  as  less  historical  :  no  one 
would  think  (e.g.)  of  affirming  tliis  of  some  of  the 
parables  peculiar  to  St.  Luke  ;  but  it  is  fair  to 
suppose  that  in  the  first  instance  it  was  less  widely 
diffused.  To  this  class  would  belong  the  narra- 
tives of  the  Nativity  and  of  the  Infancy.  It  will 
be  in  some  ways  a  gain  not  to  begin  with  these, 
but  to  let  them  enter  into  the  story  as  they  entered 
into  it  with  the  lirst  Christians.  More  than  one 
I)oint  which  might  otherwise  perplex  us  Avill  in 
tliis  way  suggest  its  own  explanation. 

Limits  of  space  do  not  allow  us  to  go  elaborately 
into  the  question  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  our 
materials.  It  may  suffice  to  point  to  one  un- 
doubted fact  whicli  furnishes  at  least  a  consider- 
able presumption  in  their  favour.  The  apostolic 
age  produced  some  strongly  marked  personalities, 
with  well  defined  types  of  thought  and  phrase- 
ology. Now,  broadly  speaking,  these  tvpes  have 
left  but  little  trace  upon  the  Gospels.  iMie  special 
type  characteristic  of  the  Gospels  themselves 
stands  out  conspicuously  over  against  them.  We 
need  hardly  do  more  than  refer  to  such  very 
significatit  facts  as  that  the  Gospels  alone  con- 
tain specimens  of  teaching  by  parables  ;  that  the 
idea  of  the  '  kingdom  of  heaven '  (or  '  of  God '), 
which  is  quite  central  in  the  Gospels,  recedes  into 
the  background  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles  ; 
that  the  same  holds  good  of  that  most  significant 
title  '  Son  of  Man  '  ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
a  term  as  '  justify '  is  rare  and  hardly  technical, 
while  'justification,'  '  sanctification,'  'reconcilia- 
tion '  (or  '  atonement '),  and  a  number  of  others 
are  wholly  absent.  It  majy^  be  said  that  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  an  exception,  that  there  Ave  have  a  sus- 
picious resemblance  to  the  style  and  diction  of  the 
Epp.  of  St.  John.  Some  resemblance  there  is, 
ana  we  would  not  entirely  reject  the  inference 
drawn  from  it.  I5ut  even  here  the  exception  is 
but  partial.  It  has  often  been  noticed  that  the 
evangelist  scrupulously  confines  his  doctrine  of 
the  Logos  to  the  prologue. 

The  writer  of  this  art.   may  be  allowed  once 

more  to  express  the  conviction,*  which  he  believes 

that  continued  investigation  will  confirm,  that  the 

great  mass  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  had  assumed 

•  See  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1893,  p.  286  IT. 


its  permanent  shape  not  later  tlian  tiie  decade 
60-70  A.l).,  and  that  the  changes  which  it  under- 
went after  the  great  catastrophe  of  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  were  but  small,  and  can  without  diffi- 
culty be  recognized. 

But  the  task  on  which  we  are  at  present  en- 
gaged must  in  the  main  supply  its  own  vindica,- 
tion.  The  picture  which  it  is  here  attempted  to 
draw  will  commend  itself  so  far  as  it  is  consistent 
and  coherent,  and  no  further.  No  one,  indeed, 
expects  in  these  days  the  formal  and  external 
consistency  aimed  at  in  the  older  Harmonies  ;  but 
the  writer  himself  believes  that  in  their  inner 
essence  the  Gospels  are  consistent  and  coherent, 
and  if  he  fails  to  convey  the  impression  of  this, 
the  failure  will  be  his  own.  He  is  conscious  of 
something  tentative  in  the  way  in  wliich  he  has 
sought  to  work  in  data  derived  from  tlie  Fourth 
Gospel  with  those  derived  from  the  other  three. 
But  here,  again,  he  is  giving  expression  to  the 
best  opinion  he  can  form,  and  the  value  of  that 
opinion  must  be  judged  by  the  result.  Where  he 
is  not  satisfied  with  his  own  success,  he  lias  not 
hesitated  to  say  so. 

To  what  has  been  said  above  it  should  l)e  added, 
that  if  we  assume  the  standpoint  of  a  spectator,  a 
brief  preface  will  be  needed  to  explain  what  that 
standpoint  is.  In  other  words,  we  shall  have  at 
the  outset  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Life  of  Christ  was  lived,  so  that 
we  may  see  to  what  His  teaching  had  to  attach 
itself,  and  what  served  for  it  as  a  foil,  by  way  of 
contrast  and  antagonism. 

The  main  divisions  of  our  subject  will  thus  be — 

I.  Survey  of  Conditions. 

II.  Tub  PrBLio  Ministry  of  Jesus,  preceded  by  that  of  the 
Baptist. 

III.  SUPPLBMKNTAL    MATTER,    not    included    in    the    Public 

Ministry,  and  derived  from  special  sources. 

IV.  The  Verdict  of  History. 

I.  SURVKY  OF  Conditions. — The  picture  which 
we  form  for  ourselves  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of 
our  Lord  is  apt  to  be  wanting  in  play  and  variety. 
A  few  strong  and  simple  colours  are  all  that  are 
used  ;  we  do  not  allow  enough  for  their  blending, 
or  for  the  finer  and  subtler  tones  whicli  mingle 
with  them.  We  see  the  worldly  ambition  of  the 
Sadducees,  the  self-seeking  and  formalism  of  the 
Pharisees  ;  over  both,  the  rough  stern  rule  of  the 
Roman  ;  and  under  both,  the  chafing  tide  of  popular 
passion,  working  itself  up  to  its  outburst  of  fury  in 
the  Great  War.  Perhaps  we  throw  in  somewhere  in 
a  corner  the  cloistered  communities  of  the  Essenes  ; 
but  if  so,  it  is  rather  as  standing  apart  by  them- 
selves than  as  entering  into  the  general  life. 

It  is  not  so  much  that  this  picture  is  Mron^  as 
that  it  needs  to  be  supplemented,  and  it  needs  a 
little  toning  down  of  the  light  and  shade.  This  is 
the  case  especially  with  the  internal  conditions, 
the  state  of  thought  and  of  the  religious  life. 

A.  ExTEiiXAL  Conditions  :  Government, 
Sects,  and  Parties.— The  external  conditions 
are  so  comparatively  simple  and  so  well  known 
that  a  rapid  glance  at  them  will  suffice. 

At  the  time  of  our  Lord's  public  ministry,  Judsea 
and  Samaria  were  directly  subject  to  thellomans, 
and  were  governed  hj  a,  procurator  {fontlus  Pilate, 
A.D.  26-36),  who  was  to  some  extent  subordinate 
to  the  Icgntns  of  Syria.  Pilate  had  a  character  for 
cruelty  (cf.  Lk  IS^).  And  the  Roman  rule  was  no 
doubt  as  a  whole  harsh  and  unfeeling  :  we  read  of 
wholesale  executions,  which  took  the  horrible  form 
of  crucifixion.  But  the  people  whom  Rome  had  to 
govern  were  turbulent  in  the  extreme  ;  and  so  far 
as  the  Roman  authorities  come  before  us  in  NT, 
we  cannot  refuse  them  the  credit  of  a  desire  to  do 
a  sort  of  rough  justice. 
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The  odious  duty  of  collecting  tolls  and  taxes  for 
the  Romans  led  to  the  employment  of  a  class  of 
underlings  {reXwyai,  publicani),  who  were  regarded 
almost  as  outcasts  by  their  Jewish  countrymen. 

The  north  and  east  of  Palestine  were  still  in  the 
hands  of  sons  of  Herod.  Antipas  (4  B.C.  to  39  A.D.) 
held  Galilee  and  l'era;a ;  and  his  brother  Philip 
(4  B.C.  to  34  A.D.),  Itunca  and  Trachonitis.  The 
name  given  to  the  former,  '  that  fox '  (Lk  13^),  will 
suifficiently  describe  him  ;  he  was  living  in  open 
sin  with  Herodias,  the  wife  of  another  brother,  out 
was  not  wholly  unvisited  by  remorse,  and  had  at 
least  curiosity  in  matters  ot  religion  (Mk  6^1!,  Lk 
23*).  His  capital  was  at  Tiberias,  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  and  he  also  held  possession  of  the  strong 
fortress  of  Macha?rus  *  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Herod 
Philip  governed  his  dominions  quietly,  and  was 
the  best  and  most  popular  of  his  father's  sons. 

The  Sadducees  (Zadokite  priests)  consisted 
mainly  of  certain  aristocratic  priestly  families 
(Ac  4*)  who  held  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  high 
priesthood,  and  who  played  an  influential  and  active 
part  in  the  Sanhedrin,  which  under  the  Komans 
wielded  considerable  power.  They  were  typical 
opportunists,  and  were  bent  above  all  things  on 
keeping  their  own  rights  and  privileges.  Hence 
they  were  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  popular  dis- 
order, which  was  likely  to  serve  as  an  excuse  to 
the  Romans  for  displacing  them  (Jn  11^).  It  was 
a  coalition  of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  which  pro- 
cured the  death  of  our  Lord,  but  in  the  period  of 
the  Acts  the  Sadducees  were  the  more  active 
persecutors.  Religion  with  them  was  secondary, 
but  they  differed  somewhat  both  in  doctrine  and 
in  practice  from  the  Pharisees  (Ac  23^ ;  cf.  Eder- 
sheim,  Life  and  Times,  i.  314-321,  etc.).  They  did 
not  encumber  themselves  with  the  Pharisaic  tradi- 
tions, but  took  their  stand  upon  the  Pentateuch. 
They  were  notorious  for  strictness  in  judgment. 

As  contrasted  with  the  Sadducees,  the  Pharisees 
(lit.  Separatists  or  Purists)  were  essentially  the 
religious  party.  They  numbered  more  than  6000 
(Ant.  XVII.  ii.  4),  and  were  pledged  to  a  high 
standard  of  life  and  scrupulous  performance  of 
religious  duties  (Mt  23^).  Unfortunately,  the 
high  standard  was  outward  rather  than  inward. 
The  elaborate  casuistry  to  which  the  Pharisees  had 
recourse  was  used  as  a  means  of  evading  moral 
obligations  (Mk  T^"^*  ;  12'«-«",i,  Mt  23»-2»),  and  re- 
sulted in  a  spirit  hard,  narrow,  and  self-righteous. 

Not  exactly  coextensive  with  the  Pharisees, 
though  largely  to  be  identified  with  them  (we 
read  of  '  scribes  of  the  Pharisees,'  Mk  2^**  RY ; 
i.e.  '  scribes  who  belonged  to  the  party  of  the 
Pharisees'),  were  the  Scribes  {ypa/uLuaTel^,  vofUKoi, 
pofw8iSdaKa\oi),  or  professed  students  of  the  law, 
who  supplied  the  Pharisees  with  their  principles. 
They  had  to  a  large  extent  taken  the  place  of  the 
priests  as  the  preachers  and  teachers  of  Judaism. 
Their  chief  fields  of  action  were  the  synagogues 
and  the  Rabbinical  schools.  The  most  highly 
respected  of  the  scribes  were  the  great  religious 
authorities  of  the  day.  It  was  their  successors  who 
built  up  the  Talmud.  There  were  differences  of 
opinion  within  the  body  (e.g.  the  rival  schools  of 
Hillel  and  Shammai,  contemporaries  of  Herod  the 
Great),  but,  witliout,  their  dicta  were  unquestioned. 
This  veneration  was,  as  a  rule,  only  requited  with 
contempt. 

"While  the  Pharisees  at  this  date  for  the  most 
part  (though  not  entirely)  held  aloof  from  politics, 
on  the  ground  that  religion  as  they  conceived  it 
could  be  practised  indiflerently  under  any  domina- 
tion, and  their  own  experiences  under  the  national 

*  In  Ant.  XVIII.  V.  2  Machaerus  is  in  the  possession  of  Antipas, 
ia  the  ]>revious  §  it  belongs  to  Aretas  ;  but  the  reading  of  this 
latter  passage  is  questionable  (cf.  Schiirer,  STZG  i.  362  n.,  3C5  n. 
{HJP  I.  ii.  23,  25]). 


line,  represented  by  Alexander  Janmeus,  had  been 
the  reverse  of  happy,  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
burning  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  stranger. 
The  party  of  action,  which  was  prepared  to  go  all 
lengths,  was  known  as  the  Zealots.  One  memljer 
of  this  party  was  numbered  among  the  apostles 
(Mt  10^,  Mk  3",  Lk  G'^,  Ac  1'^).  In  the  siege  of 
Jerus.  they  took  the  lead,  and  were  distinguished 
at  once  by  heroic  courage  and  by  horrible  crimes. 

The  dynastj'  of  the  Herods  had  from  the  first 
claimed  alliance  with  Hellenic  culture.  The 
founder  of  the  dynasty  had  mixed  with  advantage 
to  himself  in  the  haute  politique  of  his  day ;  and 
he  had  signalized  his  reign  by  buildings  in  the 
Greek  style,  but  on  a  scale  of  barbaric  magnifi- 
cence. The  courts  of  the  Herods  must  always 
have  had  a  tincture  of  Hellenism  about  them. 
But  the  reaction  against  this  was  strong,  and  its 
influence  probably  did  not  extend  very  far,  though 
it  inspired  the  historians  Nicolaus  of  Damascus, 
Justus  of  Tiberias,  and  Josephus.  More  likely  to 
ati'ect  the  lower  and  middle  strata  of  the  population 
would  be  the  '  Greek  cities '  founded  by  the  Syrian 
kings  before  the  Maccabcean  rising,  such  as  the 
cluster  known  as  Decapolis,  for  the  most  part 
east  of  the  Jordan,  with  later  foundations  like  the 
flourishing  port  of  Csesarea.  But  more  important 
still  would  be  the  influence  of  the  Jews  of  the 
Diaspora,  constantly  coming  and  going  to  the 
great  feasts  at  Jerusalem,  and  with  synagogues 
for  their  special  use  permanently  established  there 
(Ac  6*).  The  greatest  of  the  centres  with  which  the 
Jews  were  thus  brought  in  contact  were  Alexandria 
and  Antioch.  And  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
the  amount  of  intellectual  intercourse  and  inter- 
change was  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 

There  must  have  been  other  foreign  influences 
at  work,  but  rather  by  what  might  be  called 
underground  channels.  The  connexion  of  Pales- 
tine with  Babylonia  and  the  East,  which  goes 
back  to  immemorial  antiquity,  had  been  revived 
and  deepened  by  the  Captivity.  It  was  kept  up  by 
intercourse  with  the  Jews  who  remained  in  those 
regions.  But  whether  or  not  they  had  come  pre- 
cisely in  this  way,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Oriental,  and  indeed  specifically  Persian  influences 
were  present  in  the  sect  of  the  Essenes.  The  cere- 
monial washings,  and  the  reverence  paid  to  the  sun, 
can  hardly  have  had  any  other  origin.  The  asceti- 
cism and  community  of  goods  have  a  Pythagorean 
cast,  and  may  have  come  from  Greece  by  way  of 
Egypt,  while  the  rejection  of  sacrifice  and  what  we 
know  of  the  speculative  tendencies  of  the  Essenes 
may  well  be  native  to  the  soil  of  Palestine.  The 
Essene  settlements  were  congregated  near  the 
Dead  Sea. 

b.  intersal  coxditioys:  the  state  of 
Religious  Thought  and  Life. 

1.  General  Conditions. — To  describe  justly  the 
state  of  Judaism  in  the  time  of  Christ  is  a  ditticult 
and  delicate  thing.  It  is  too  apt  to  seem  like  an 
indictment  of  the  Judaism  of  nineteen  centuries, 
which  not  only  on  general  grounds,  but  specially 
in  view  of  the  attitude  of  some  Jewish  apologists 
of  the  present  day,  a  Christian  theologian  will  be 
loth  to  bring.  He  will  desire  to  make  all  the 
allowances  that  can  rightly  be  made,  and  to  state 
all  the  evidence  (so  far  as  he  knows  it)  for  as  well 
as  against.  But  at  the  same  time  he  must  not 
gloss  over  real  faults  and  defects,  without  a  state- 
ment of  which  Christianity  itself  can  be  but 
imperfectly  understood. 

Truth  does  not,  as  a  rule,  lie  in  compromises. 
And  its  interests  will  be  perhaps  best  served  if  we 
set  down  without  reserve  both  the  darker  and  the 
brighter  sides,  only  asking  the  reader  to  remember 
while  he  has  the  one  before  him,  that  the  other  is 
ul.-u  there.     That  Ave  attempt  this  ditlicult  task  at 
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all  is  due  to  no  wanton  assumption  of  a  right  to 
Judge,  but  to  tlie  unavoidable  necessity  that  what 
IS  so  intimately  bound  up  with  history  should  be 
seen  in  the  full  light  whicli  history  throws  upon  it. 

(a)  The  Darker  Side  of  the  Conteinporanj  Juilci- 
ism. — As  we  look  broadly  at  the  religious  condition 
of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  was  in  need  of  a  drastic 
reformation.  This  is  the  impression  inevitably 
conveyed  by  the  Gospels,  and  by  the  searching 
criticisms  of  St.  Paul.  Nor  is  it  belied  by  the 
witness  of  Joseplius,  and  in  particular  by  the 
outbreak  of  untamed  passion,  with  the  horrors  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  in  tlie  Jewish  War.  And 
although  it  may  be  easy  to  make  a  selection  from 
the  Tauniid  of  sayings  of  a  difl'erent  character,  it 
can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  same  source 
supplies  proof  enough  that  the  denunciations  of 
the  Gospels  were  not  without  foundation.  There  is 
too  evident  a  connexion  between  the  inherent  prin- 
ciples of  Judaism  and  the  defects  charged  against 
it  to  permit  us  to  regard  these  as  devoid  of  truth. 

(i.)  The  idea  of  God  was  perhaps  the  strongest 
side  of  Judaism,  but  it  was  too  exclusively  tran- 
scendent. It  had  no  adequate  means  of  spanning 
the  gulf  between  God  and  man.  The  faults  of 
Judaism  were  those  of  Deism.  It  had  one  tender 
place,  the  love  of  J"  for  Israel.  But  this  fell  some 
way  short  of  the  Christian  idea  of  the  Father  in 
heaven,  the  God  who  not  only  loves  a  single 
people,  but  whose  essence  is  love.  Judaism  also 
largely  wanted  the  mystical  element  wliich  has 
played  such  an  important  part  in  Christianity. 
The  Johannean  allegory  of  the  Vine  and  the 
Branches,  which  agrees  so  closely  with  the  teach- 
ing of  St.  Paul,  the  whole  conception  of  immanent 
divine  forces  circulating  tlirough  the  organism,  has 
no  true  analogy  in  it.  *  (ii. )  But  the  most  disastrous 
feature  of  Rabbinical  Judaism  was  its  identifica- 
tion of  morality  with  obedience  to  written  law. 
*  Duty,  goodness,  piety, — all  these  are  to  the  Jew 
equivalent  terms.  They  are  mere  synonyms  for 
the  same  conception — tlie  fullilment  of  the  law. 
A  man  therefore  is  good  who  knows  the  law  and 
obeys  it ;  a  man  is  wicked  wlio  is  ignorant  of  it 
and  transgresses  it'  (Montefiore,  Hibbert  Lectures, 

f).  479).  Tliis  identification  of  morality  with  law 
ed  to  a  number  of  serious  evils,  (iii.)  Law  can 
deal  only  witli  overt  action.  Hence  there  was  an 
inevitable  tendency  to  restrict  the  field  of  morals 
to  overt  action.  Motive  was  comparatively  dis- 
regarded. It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  Rabbis 
frequently  insist  on  rightness  of  motive.  A  religion 
which  in  its  Sacred  Books  included  the  Prophets  as 
well  as  the  Law  could  not  do  otherwise.  But  the 
legal  conception  was  too  deeply  ingrained  not  to 
tell  its  tale.  If  it  had  not  been  so,  there  would 
have  been  no  need  for  the  Sermon  on  tlie  Mount ; 
and  the  address,  'Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypo- 
crites,' would  have  had  no  point,  (iv. )  Another 
consequence  of  the  stress  laid  oh  overt  acts  was  the 
development  of  an  elaborate  doctrine  of  salvation 
by  works.  We  need  not  suppose  that  this  doctrine 
was  universally  held  and  always  consciously  acted 
upon  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was  in 
Judaism  a  widespread  opinion  that  might  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  terms,  '  so  much  keeping  of  the  law, 
so  much  merit ' ;  and  the  idea  of  a  '  treasure  of 
merit,'  which  each  man  stores  up  for  himself,  is 
constantly  met  with,  (v.)  In  one  sense  the  keep- 
ing of  the  law  was  very  hard.  The  labours  of  the 
scribes  had  added  to  the  original  and  primary  laws 
an  immense  mass  of  inferential  law,  whicli  was 
placed  on  the  same  footing  of  authority.  This 
portentous  accumulation  of  precepts  was  a  burden 

*  The  comparison  of  Israel  to  a  vine  is  not  unknown  to 
JiidaiNm,  but  in  a  wholly  different  application  (see  Wiinsche, 
Erldut.  d.  Evang.  on  Jn  151). 


•grievous  to  be  borne.'  (vi.)  Not  only  so,  but  a 
great  part  of  this  additional  law  was  bad  laM',  It 
was  law  inferred  by  a  faulty  system  of  exegesis. 
Even  where  the  exegesis  was  bonA  fide,  it  was  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  unreal  and  artificial. 
But  there  was  a  great  temptation  to  dishonesty, 
for  which  the  way  was  left  open  by  the  exaggerated 
stress  laid  on  acts,  and  the  comparative  ignoring 
of  motive.  In  the  dead  level  or  written  Taw  the 
relative  degrees  of  obligation  were  disregarded. 
Hence  there  were  a  number  of  precepts  which  were 
positively  immoral  {e.q.  Corban,  Mk  7''-  "^'^  ||). 
(vii.)  A  further  defect  in  the  legal  conception  of 
religion  was  its  intellectualism.  The  Talmud 
bears  witness  to  what  is  little  less  than  an  idolatry 
of  learning,  and  that,  we  must  remember.  Rab- 
binical learning.  With  religion  converted  into 
science,  and  the  science  in  great  part  no  science, 
we  may  well  say,  'If  the  light  that  is  in  thee 
be  darkness,  how  gi-eat  is  the  darkness  ! '  The 
Scholasticism  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  no  such  un- 
challenged supremacy ;  it  was  not  the  one  all- 
pervading  ideal.  ( viii. )  For  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion the  double  law,  traditional  as  well  as  original, 
could  not  but  be  a  burden.  The  accumulation  of 
precepts  not  possessed  of  moral  value  is  always  a 
thing  to  be  deprecated.  And  however  much  we 
may  allow  for  the  fact  that  the  observance  of  all 
these  precepts  was  not  ex2)ected  of  every  one, 
there  still  remained  enough  to  be  a  real  incubus. 
And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  performance  of 
the  full  Pharisaic  standard  was  not  so  very 
difficult  for  persons  of  leisure,  who  deliberately 
made  up  their  minds  to  it.  It  did  not  mean,  or  at 
least  it  might  be  understood  as  not  meaning,  more 
than  a  life  mechanically  regulated.  But  then  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  existence  of  this  class,  con- 
sciously setting  itself  above  its  neighbours,  and 
able,  without  any  excessive  strain,  to  make  good 
its  pretensions,  must  have  inevitably  engendered 
a  feeling  of  self-righteousness  or  spiritual  pride. 
The  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Pu])lican  (Lk 
18^^"^^)  must  needs  have  been  typical,  (ix. )  What 
the  Pharisee  was  to  the  ordinary  Jew,  tliat  the 
Jew  was  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  However 
politically  inferior,  the  Jew  never  lost  his  pride  of 
race,  and  with  him  tliis  pride  of  race  was  a  pride 
of  religious  privilege.  The  Zealot  sought  to 
translate  this  into  political  domination,  but  the 
Pharisee  was  content  to  retire  into  the  fortress  of 
his  inner  consciousness,  from  which  he  could  look 
with  equanimity  at  the  rise  and  fall  of  secular 
powers,  (x.)  This  particular  form  of  pride  had  a 
tendency  to  aggravate  itself  as  time  went  on.  '  To 
make  a  fence  round  the  law  '  was  a  fundamental 
principle  of  Judaism.  And  in  a  like  spirit  the 
privileged  people  was  tempted  to  make  a  fence 
round  itself,  and  to  dwell  apart  among  the  nations. 
Institutions  which  had  had  for  their  object  to  keep 
the  nation  clear  of  idolatry,  were  extended  when  the 
dangers  of  idolatry  were  past,  until  it  required  a 
revolution  to  say  with  St.  Paul,  '  There  is  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek.*  (xi.)  Worst  and  most  disastrous 
of  all  was  the  tendency  to  fall  back  upon  national 

f>rivilege  as  a  substitute  for  real  reformation  of 
ife.  We  can  see  alike  from  the  Gospels  and  from 
St.  Paul  how  constantly  the  Jews  had  upon  their 
lips,  '  We  have  Abraham  to  our  father'  (Lk  3",  Jn 
8'«-»»,  Ro  2i"--'»).  It  is  admitted  that  'the  Jews 
were  somewhat  too  confident  of  their  assured 
participation  in  the  blessedness  of  eternal  life  ;  all 
Israelites,  except  very  exceptional  and  determined 
sinners,  were  lielieved  to  have  their  share  in  it* 
(Montefiore,  Ilibb.  Lect.  p.  482). 

(/3)  The  Brighter  Side  of  the  Contemporary  Juda- 
ism.— The  above  is  a  long  and  a  serious  catalogue 
of  charges,  partly  resting  upon  the  logic  of  the 
creed,  but  also  too  much   borne   out   by   jwsitive 
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testimonj'.  It  seems  conclusively  to  prove  that 
not  only  reformation,  but  a  thoroughgoing  re- 
formation, was  needed. 

And  yet  there  is  another  side  which  the  Christian 
teacher  ought  to  emphasize  more  fully  than  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  do. 

(i.)  In  the  hrst  place,  we  have  to  remember  that 
Judaism  is   professedly  the  religion  of  the   OT. 
It  is  based  upon  a  Book  which  includes  the  Prophets 
and  the  Psalms  (to  use  the  familiar  description  a 
potiori  parte)  as  well  as  the  Law,     And  however 
much  Judaism  proper  gave  precedence  to  the  Law, 
it  could  not  forget  the  other  parts  of  the  volume, 
or  run  wholly  counter  to  their  spirit.     It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  even  in  the  Talmud  we  can  see  | 
at  every  turn  how  the  spirit  of  legalism  was  cor- 
rectetl  by  an  influence  which  is  ultimately  derived  i 
from  what  are  rightly  called  the  evangelical  portions  j 
of  OT.     We  shall  see  to  what  an  extent  Chris-  I 
tianity  itself  is  a  direct  development  of  these.  l 

(ii).  The  e%idence  of  NT,  severe  as  it  is  upon  the  ' 
whole,  yet  is  not  all  of  one  tenor.     Its  pages  are  i 
sprinkled  over  with  Jewish  characters,   who  are  i 
mentioned    in    terms    of    praise :    Zacharias    and  | 
Elisabeth,   Simeon  and    Anna,    Nathanael,  Nico-  j 
demus,  and  Joseph  of  Arunatluea,  the  young  ruler,  , 
and  the  scribe  who  was  pronounced  to  be  '  not  far 
from  the  kingdom  of  God'  (Mk  12*»).     We  must 
not  forget  that  there  are  parts  of  NT  itself  which 
in  recent  years  have   been  claimed  by  Christian 
scholars  as  thinly  veneered  products  of  Judaism 
(Ep.  of  James,  Apoc.).     Whatever  we  may  think 
of  these  particular    instances,   there    are    others 
(such  as  Didache  and  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs)  in  which  it  is  highly  probable  that  a 
Jewish  original   has  been  adapted  to    Christian 
purposes.      And    our    present    investigation    will 
bring  before  us  many  examples  in  which,  while 
Christianitj  corrects  Jewish  teaching,  it  neverthe- 
less takes  its  start  from  it,  and  that  not  only  from 
the  purer  original,  but  in  its  contemporary  form. 

(iii. )  The  panegyrists  of  the  Talmud  have  at  least 
right  on  their  side  to  this  extent,  that  single  say- 
ings can  frequently  be  quoted  from  it  in  disproof 
of  the  sweeping  allegations  brought  against  it  by 
its  assailants.  There  are  grains  of  tine  wheat 
among  its  chaflf.  Some  of  these  are  referred,  on 
what  seems  to  be  good  authority,  to  a  time  anterior 
to  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  '  golden  rule '  is 
attributed  to  Hillel.  The  story  is  that  when 
Shammai  drove  away  an  inquirer  who  desired  to 
be  taught  the  whole  Torah  while  he  stood  on  one 
foot,  the  man  went  to  Hillel,  who  said  :  '  What  is 
hateful  to  thyself  do  not  to  thy  fellow  ;  this  is  the 
whole  Torah,  and  the  rest  is  commentary '  (Taylor, 
Pirqe  Aboth,  p.  37).  Another  great  saying  is 
ascribed  to  Antigonus  of  Soko  :  '  Be  not  as  slaves 
that  minister  to  the  lord  with  a  view  to  receive 
recompense  ;  but  be  as  slaves  that  minister  to  the 
lord  without  a  view  to  receive  recompense  ;  and 
let  the  fear  of  Heaven  be  upon  you'  {ib.  p.  27). 
There  is  a  fair  number  of  such  sayings.  If  we 
take  the  treatise  from  which  the  last  is  directly 
quoted  we  shall  see  in  it  what  is  probably  not  an 
unfair  representation  of  the  better  Judaism  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  with  its  weaknesses  sufficiently 
indicated,  but  with  something  also  of  its  strengtli. 

(iv.)  It  is  right  also  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  ' 
Judaism  of  this  date  had  no  lack  of  enthusiasts  j 
and  martyrs.  Akiba  in  particular,  though  a  Jew  | 
of  the  Jews,  cannot  but  command  our  admiration  i 
(see  Taylor,  ut  sup.  p.  67  tt".).  And  in  a  different  1 
category  his  fortitude  is  matched  by  the  mitis  i 
sapientia  of  HQlel,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  his 
gentleness  brought  men  '  nigli  under  the  wings  of  ' 
the  Shekinah  '  (ib.  p.  37). 

(v.)  A  favourable   impression  on   the   whole   is  , 
given   by   the   numerous  pseudepigraphic  works,  I 


which  belong  in  the  main  to  the  two  centuries  on 
each  side  of  the  Christian  era.  The  oldest  parts 
of  the  Book  of  Enoch  may  possibly  be  earlier,  just 
as  some  outlying  members  of  the  Baruch  literature 
are  probably  later.  The  most  typical  writings  are 
the  Book  of  Enoch  and  the  Psalm*  of  Solomon 
(which  can  be  dated  with  tolerable  certainty 
B.C.  70-40),  the  Book  of  Jubilees  and  the  Assump- 
tion of  Moses  (which  may  be  taken  as  roughly 
contemporary  with  the  founding  of  Christianity), 
and  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  (2  Es)  and  the  Apoc. 
of  Baruch,  both  after  the  fall  of.  Jerusalem  in 
A.D.  70.  These  writings  show  in  varying  degrees 
most  of  the  characteristic  infirmities'of  Judaism, 
but  they  also  show  its  nobler  features  in  a  way 
which  sometimes,  and  especially  in  the  two  latest 
works,  throws  the  infirmities  into  the  shade.* 

It  is  a  moot  point  how  far  the  pseudepigrapha  can  be  taken 
as  representative  of  the  main  currents  of  Judaism.  Montefiore, 
writing  in  ls9-2,  says,  '  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
apocalyptic  writings  lie  for  the  most  part  outside  the  line  of 
the  purest  Jewish  development,  and  often  present  but  the 
fringe  or  excrescence,  and  not  the  real  substance  of  the  domin- 
ating religious  thought '  (Hibb.  Led.  p.  4€7).  On  the  other  hand, 
Charles  has  no  difficulty  in  assigning  the  different  portions  to 
recognized  party  divisions  in  Judaism.  Schiirer  in  like  manner 
describes  their  standpoint  as  that  of  '  correct  Judaism,'  adding, 
however,  that  they  are  '  not  products  of  the  school,  but  of  free 
religious indi%-iduality  '(HJPm.  ii.  4t>).  Similarly,  Baldensperger 
speaks  of  4  Ezra  and  Baruch  as  free  from  the  spirit  of  casuistry, 
and  not  'absorbed  in  the  Halachic  rules '(p.  35,  edL  i).  This 
verdict  would  apply  in  some  degree  to  this  class  of  literature 
generally.  It  is  perhaps  in  the  main  of  provincial  origin,  or  at 
least  somewhat  outside  the  beaten  tracks  of  Jewish  teaching. 
The  Pss,  of  Solomon  and  Bk.  of  Jubilees  would  be  nearest  to 
these.  It  is  very  probable  that  4  Ezr  and  Apoc.  Bar  were 
directly  affected  by  the  ferment  of  thought  caused  by  the  birth 
of  Christianity. 

When  we  endeavour  to  put  together  the  im- 
pressions which  we  derive  from  these  various 
sources,  we  may  perhaps  say  that  the  outcome 
of  them  is  that  Judaism  at  the  Christian  era  had 
all  the  outer  framework  of  a  sound  religion  if  only 
the  tilling  in  had  been  difl'erent.  The  Jew  knew 
better  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  Greece  or 
Rome  or  in  the  East  what  religion  was.  He  had  a 
truer  conception  of  God,  and  of  the  duty  of  man 
towards  God  ;  but  on  the  first  head  he  had  much 
still  to  learn,  and  on  the  second  he  had  many  faults 
to  be  corrected  in  the  working  out  of  detail. 

The  Jew  had  at  least  &_profound  seriousness  on 
the  subject  of  religion.  Where  this  was  wanting, 
the  man  was  no  true  Jew.  And,  even  allowing  for 
all  the  external  influences  which  told  against  this, 
there  was  among  the  Jews  probahly  less  of  pro- 
fessed atheism,  indit^V'X'gTif^ftj  leyjtyj  than  there  Jias 
ever  been  in  any  other  society,  ancient  or  modem. 
The  Jewiiadftlse  an  iatens^ieeling  of  loyalty  to 
this  society.  His  love  of  what  we  should  call  his 
Church  rose  to  a  passion.  It  is  this  which  makes 
the  apocalypses  which  followed  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
so  pathetic.  The  faith  of  men  has  probably  seldom 
received  a  shock  so  severe.  The  authors  of  these 
apocalypses  feel  the  shock  to  the  uttermost.  They 
grope  about  anxiously  to  find  the  meaning  of  God's 
mysterious  dealings  ;  but  their  faith  in  Him  is 
unshaken.  They  are  diWded  between  passionate 
grief  and  resignation  :  '  Two  things  vehemently 
constrain  me  :  for  I  cannot  resist  thee,  and  my 
soul,  moreover,  cannot  behold  the  evils  of  my 
mother '  (Apoc.  Bar  3'). 

2.  The  Special  Seed-plot  of  Christianity.  —  In 
general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  when  we  seek 
for  affinities  to  Christianity  we  find  more  of  them 
the  farther  we  recede  from  the  centre  of  official 
Judaism.  The  one  thing  to  which  Christianity  is 
most  opposed  is  the  hard,  dry,  casuistic  legalism 

•  For  a  closer  and  more  exact  but  still  tentative  analysis  and 
dating,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  editions  by  K.  H. 
Charles  of  Enoch  (1S93),  Se-7ret»  of  Enoch  and  Apoc.  of  Baruch 
(1896),  Auumption  of  Mo$es  (1887) ;  or  for  a  judicious  presenta- 
tion of  average  opinion,  to  Schiirer,  HJP  it.  lii.  54S. 
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of  the  Pharisee.  If  we  are  ri<,'ht  in  thinkinf»  of  the 
apocalyptic  literature  as  in  the  main  provincial,  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  to  lind  the  jioints  of  contact 
with  it  become  more  numerous.  Wherever  there 
are  traces  of  a  fresher  and  deeper  study  of  the 
Psalms  and  Prophets,  there  we  have  a  natural 
kinship  for  the  Christian  spirit. 

Now  there  is  one  class  amon<j  whom  this  con- 
tinuity with  Psalms  and  Prophets  is  specially 
marked.  It  has  been  observed*  that  there  is  a 
group  of  Psalms  (of  which  perhaps  9.  10.  22.  25.  35. 
40.  (iS).  109  are  the  most  [)rominent)  in  which  the 
words  translated  in  EV  '  poor,'  '  needy,'  '  humble,' 
'  meek  '  are  of  speciallj'  frequent  occtirrence.  It 
appears  that  these  words  have  acquired  a  moral 
meaning.  From  meaning  originally  those  who  are 
'  alllicted  '  or  '  oppressed  '  (by  men),  they  have  come 
to  mean  those  wlio  in  their  oppression  nave  drawn 
nearer  to  God  and  leave  their  cause  in  His  hands. 
They  are  tiie  i)ious  Israelites  who  sutler  from  the 
tyranny  of  tlie  heathen  or  of  their  worldly  country- 
men, and  who  refuse  to  assert  tiiemselves,  but 
accept  in  a  humble  spirit  the  chastening  sent  by 
God.  As  there  were  many  such  in  every  i)eriod  of 
the  history  of  Israel,  they  might  be  said  to  form  a 
class.  Now  there  is  other  evidence  that  this  class 
still  existed  at  the  Christian  era.  They  are  the 
mansueti  et  quiescentes  of  4  Ezr  (2  Es)  11^".  They 
are  just  the  class  indicated  in  Ps-Sol  5^^'-  '  Who  is 
the  hope  of  the  needy  and  the  poor  beside  thee,  O 
Lord?  And  thou  wilt  hearken  :  for  who  is  gracious 
and  gentle  but  thou  ?  Thou  makest  glad  the  heart 
of  the  humble  by  opening  thine  hand  in  mercy.' 
(Compare  also  the  rell.  in  Ryle  and  James,  p.  48, 
and  Index,  s.v.  -KTuxbs).  The  special  NT  designa- 
tion is  TTToixoi  T<^  irvevfxaTi  (Mt  5'*).  And  a  better 
expression  of  the  spirit  in  question  could  not  easily 
be  found  tlian  the  Magnificat  (Lk  l*<^-^).  It  is 
clear  that  the  group  which  appears  in  Lk  1.  2,  not 
only  Joseph  and  Mary,  but  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth, 
Simeon  and  Anna,  all  answer  to  this  description. 
They  are  those  who  look  for  '  the  consolation  of 
Israel,'  'the  redemption  of  Israel'  (Lk  2^-^),  and 
who  looked  for  it  rather  by  fasting  and  prayer 
than  by  any  haste  to  grasp  the  sword.  There  was 
no  organized  party,  no  concerted  policy ;  but  we 
cannot  doubt  that  there  were  many  devout  souls 
scattered  throughout  the  country,  and  in  just  the 
kind  of  distribution  which  the  chapters  Lk  1.  2 
would  suggest,  some  for  shorter  or  longer  periods 
making  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  but  the  greater 
number  dispersed  over  such  secluded  districts  as 
the  'highlands'  (r/  6p€i.vq,  Lk  P*-*)  of  Judaja  and 
Galilee. 

Here  was  the  class  which  seemed,  as  it  were, 
specially  prepared  to  receive  a  new  spiritual  im- 
l>ulse  and  to  take  up  a  great  movement  of  refor- 
mation. And  other  tendencies  were  in  the  air 
which  were  ready  to  contribute  to  the  spread  of 
such  a  movement  when  it  came.  The  labours  of 
the  scribes  had  not  been  all  wasted. .  There  is  a 
good  example  in  Mk  yy^--'^ — the  happy  combination 
of  Dt  4^"  with  Lv  19^* — which  shows  that  even 
among  the  Rabbis  there  were  some  who  were 
feeling  their  way  towards  the  more  penetrating 
teaching  of  Jesus. 

One  great  transition  had  been  made  since  Ezk 
18.  The  value  of  the  individual  soul  was  by  this 
time- fully  realized.  The  old  merging  of  the  in- 
dividual in  the  family  and  the  clan  had  been  fully 
left  behind.  Another  germ  contained  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  prophets  had  been  developed.  We  can 
see  from  the  case  of  the  Essenes  that  men's  minds 
were  being  prepared  for  the  abolition  of  animal 
sacrifices,  and  along  with  the  alx)lition  of  sacrifice 
for-arT  end  to  the  localized  worship  of  the  temple. 
•  See  esp.  Rahlfs,  '•}H  und  ijj;  in  d.  Psalmen,  GottinKen,  1892 ; 
and  Driver,  Parallel  J'saller,  0.\f.  1898,  Olossarj',  s.v.  '  poor.' 


The  great  extension  of  the  synagogue  services 
would  contribute  to  the  same  result. 

The  proselytizing  zeal  which  the  later  Judaism 
had  displayed  (Mt  23")  operated  in  several  ways. 
It  was^  step  in  the  direction  of  the  ultimate 
evangelizing  of  the  Gentiles.  It  had  created  a 
class  iir~^hich  the  liberal  influences  of  Graeco- 
Roman  education  prevented  the  purer  principles  of 
OT  from  lapsing  into  Judaic  narrowness  and  for- 
malism, and  in  which  it  was  therefore  natural  that 
Christianity  should  strike  root.  We  meet  with 
specimens  of  this  class  in  the  Gospels  (Lk  7^"°||,  Mk 
15^11)  as  well  as  in  the  Acts.  And  not  only  was 
there  created  a  class  of  recipients  for  the  gospel, 
but  in  the  effort  to  meet  the  demands  of  these 
converts  from  paganism  there  was  a  tendency  to 
tone  down  and  throw  into  the  backgiound  the 
more  repellent  features  of  Judaism.  If  it  is  true, 
as  it  probably  is,  that  the  so-called  Didach6  is  a 
Christian  enlargement  of  what  was  originally  a 
Jewish  manual  for  proselytes,  it  would  be  a  good 
illustration  of  this  process. 

3.  Tlie  Messianic  Expectation. — But  by  far  the 
most  important  of  all  the  preparations  for  the  gos- 
pel, negative  as  well  as  positive,  both  as  demanding 
correction  and  as  leading  up  to  fulfilment,  was  the 
growth  of  the  Messianic  expectation,  with  the 
group  of  doctrines  which  went  along  with  it. 

The  more  the  stress  of  the  times  was  felt,  and 
the  more  hopeless  it  seemed  that  any  ordinary 
develojiment  of  events  could  rescue  the  Jewish 
people  from  its  oppressors,  the  more  Avere  its  hopes 
thrown  into  the  luture  and  based  upon  the  direct 
intervention  of  God.  The  starting-point  of  these 
hopes  was  the  great  prophecy  in  Dn  7.  The  world 
empires,  one  succeeding  another,  and  all  tyranniz- 
ing over  the  Chosen  People,  were  to  be  judged,  and 
Israel  at  last  was  to  enter  on  the  dominion  reserved 
for  it.  The  figure  of  the  Son  of  Man  who  appears 
before  the  Ancient  of  days  (Dn  7'*'')  was  not  in  the 
first  instance  a  person  :  it  was  a  collective  ex- 
pression, equivalent  to  the  '  saints  of  the  Most 
Higli '  in  v.^^.  The  form  of  a  '  man '  is  taken  in 
contrast  to  the  '  beasts,'  which  represent  in  the 
context  the  dynasties  of  the  oppressors.  In  conflict 
with  the  last  of  these  Israel  is  at  first  to  be  hard 
pressed,  but  God  Himself  will  interpose  by  an  act 
of  divine  judgment ;  the  enemy  will  be  crushed, 
and  there  will  be  given  to  Israel  a  kingdom  which 
is  universal  and  eternal. 

This  dominion  is  Israel's  by  right.  It  had  not 
only  been  repeatedly  promised  from  Abraham 
onwards,  but  it  had  been  earned  as  a  matter  of 
desert.  It  was  the  complement  of  Israel's  posses- 
sion of  the  law.  By  its  observance  of  the  law 
Israel  had  acquired  a  right  which  no  other  nation 
could  acquire.  In  the  compact  or  covenant  between 
Israel  and  Jehovah,  Israel  was  doing  its  part,  and 
it  remained  for  God  to  do  His. 

The  grand  catastrophe  by  which  this  was  to  be 
brought  about,  the  vepivireia  in  the  tragedy  of  the 
nations,  was  to  culminate  in  an  act  of  judgment. 
The  day  of  the  Lord,  conceived  of  by  the  prophet* 
at  first  as  a  decisive  battle  in  which  God  intervenes, 
gives  place  to  a  judicial  act  in  which  those  who 
have  oppressed  His  people  are  called  to  account, 
and  the  parts  of  oppressor  and  opi)ressed  are  re- 
versed. To  complete  the  justice  of  the  case,  those 
of  the  saints  who  have  died  in  the  times  of  dis- 
tress must  not  be  left  out.  There  must  be  a 
resurrection.  And  the  resurrection  will  usher  in 
for  them  a  state  of  lasting  joy  and  felicity.  Nature 
would  share  with  man.  fjiere  would  be  a  '  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth.'  The  tendency  was  to 
conceive  of  these  somewhat  literally  and  materi- 
ally. Elaborate  but  at  the  same  time  prosaic 
pictures  are  given  of  the  inexhaustible  plenty  which 
the  saints  (i.e.  Israel  as  a  people)  are  to  enjoy. 
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Their  bliss  is  also  sometimes  compared  to  a  great 
feast  (cf.  Lk  14i»). 

In  the  Bk.  of  Daniel,  and,  as  it  would  seem  for 
some  lime  afterwards,  the  reign  of  the  saints  is 
conceived  impersonallj*.  It  is  the  dominion  of 
Israel,  the  Chosen  People.  But  gradually  there 
arises  a  tendency  to  go  back  to  a  more  primitive 
stage  of  prophecy,  and  to  see  the  kingdom  as  con- 
centrated in  the  person  of  its  King  :  there  is  a 
personal  Messiah.  This  is  conspicuously  the  case 
in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  (17.  18),  the  date  of  which 
is  fixed  between  B.C.  70-40.  The  righteous  King 
who  is  to  rule  over  the  nations  is  the  Davidic  King 
of  the  elder  prophets.  A  personal  King  is  also  im- 
plied in  Orac.  Sibyll.  iii.  49  f.,  652-656.  In  the 
middle  section  of  the  Bk.  of  Enoch  (chs.  37-71), 
which  is  also  probably  pre-Christian,  the  title 
*  Son  of  Man '  is  taken  up  from  Dn  and  distinctly 
identified  with  a  person.  Here,  too,  as  in  Orac. 
Sibyll.  iii.  286,  and  Apoc.  Bar  72--*,  the  Messiah  is 
not  only  King  but  Judge  (cf.  Enoch  45*  62^"^*  69'^). 
The  execution  of  the  judgment  is  handed  over  to 
Him  by  God.  There  is  not  absolute  unity  of  view. 
Sometimes  judgment  is  carried  out  by  the  Messiali, 
sometimes  by  God  Himself  (e.g.  Enoch  90*8-a7^  j^gg 
Mos.  10^"^").  There  is  also  some  diversity  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  resurrection  is  to  be  of  the 
righteous,  of  Israel,  or  of  all  mankind.  One  view 
is  that  there  are  to  be  two  resurrections,  with  a 
millennial  reign  between  them. 

The  Sadducees  held  aloof  from  the  Messianic 
expectation  to  which  they  were  not  clearly  com- 
pelled hy  the  few  allusions  in  the  Pentateuch,  and 
which  would  have  been  only  a  disturbing  element 
in  their  policy  of  making  the  best — for  themselves 
— of  things  as  they  were.  Some  of  the  scribes 
must  have  also  done  what  they  could  to  discour- 
age the  belief.  It  is  well  known  that  Hillel  is 
said  to  have  asserted  that  the  prophecies  of  the 
Messiah  were  fulfilled  in  Hezekiah.  But  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  in  yiite  of  this  the  expecta- 
tion was  Avidely  diffused.  It  must  have  been  con- 
stantly preached  in  the  synagogues  of  Palestine, 
and  it  certainly  took  a  strong  hold  of  the  popular 
mind.  It  was  differently  received  and  understood 
by  different  hearers.  With  some  quiet  God-fearing 
souls,  '  poor  in  spirit '  like  those  who  come  before 
us  at  the  beginning  of  the  evangelical  narrative 
in  Lk  1.  2,  it  was  cherished  secretly  with  awed  and 
wistful  longing  (Lk  2-^-  ^).  With  the  mass  of  the 
population,  as  well  teachers  as  taught,  it  took  its 
place  only  too  easily  among  the  body  of  hard, 
narrow,  materialized 'beliefs  which  were  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  time — a  Wsible  earthly  kingdom 
reserved  for  Israel  as  its  right,  and  carrying  with 
it  domination  over  other  nations,  with  such  un- 
limited command  of  enjoyment  as  a  sovereign 
people  might  expect  under  conditions  specially 
created  for  its  benefit :  all  this  introduced  by 
supernatural  means,  wielded  by  One  who  is  vari- 
ously called  'Messiah'  or  '  Anointed,' '  the  righteous 
King,'  '  the  Elect "  or  '  Son  of  Man,'  not  (if  the 
question  were  pressed)  in  the  strict  sense  God, 
though  endowed  by  Go<l  with  plenaiy  powers,  a  tit 
Head  for  the  Chosen  People  in  its  golden  age, 
which  was  at  last  about  to  begin.  And  scattered 
among  these  masses  there  were  many  —  some 
banded  together  imder  the  name  of  Zealots,  and 
thousands  more  who  were  ready  to  join  them  at 
the  first  signal— men  not  of  dreams  but  of  action, 
who  were  only  waiting  for  the  leader  and  the  hour 
to  put  their  hand  to  the  sword  and  rise  in  revolt 
against  the  hated  foreigners  who  oppressed  them, 
prepared  to  take  a  fearful  vengeance,  and  proud  in 
the  thought  that  in  doing  so  they  would  be  '  doing 
God  service '  and  establishing  His  kingdom. 

Literature. — Vast  stores  of  ordered  material  are  contained 
in  Schiirer's  great  work  orig.   called  Seutest.   Zeitgeschichte 
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(ATZGX  and  now  as  in  the  Eng.  tr.  Hi*t.  of  the  Jeteuh  People 
in  the  Time  o/Jetus  Christ  {UJF).  The  Eng.  tr.  from  the  2nd 
much  enlarged  ed.  came  out  in  1S85-90 ;  a  3rd  ed.,  still  further 
enlarged,  has  begun  to  appear  (vols.  ii.  and  iiL,  1898).  The  late 
Dr.  Edersheim's  Life  and  Times  of  Jegxts  tht  Metgiah  (revised 
eds.  from  188ti)  is  also  full  of  illustrative  matt«r.  Other  works 
by  the  same  author  may  also  be  consulted  ;  esp.  Higtory  of  the 
Jevnih  Nation  after  the  Degtnietion  of  Jerus.  under  Tittu  (2nd 
ed.  carefully  revised  by  H.  A.  White,  1896).  Another  very  useful 
work  is  Weber's  System  d.  altxyiuigog.  Paldst.  Theoi.,  now 
called  JMuiehe  Thedogie  {^Znd  ed.,  somewhat  improved,  1897). 
As  there  is  always  a  danger  of  confusing  Jewish  teaching  of  very 
dififerent  dates,  this  book  should  be  checked  as  far  as  possible  by 
comparison  with  the  Paeudepigrapha,  Philo,  NT,  and  the  early 
Talmudic  work  Pirqe  Aboih  ^Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers, 
ed.  Taylor,  1877,  and  enlarged  in  1897).  To  these  authorities 
should  now  be  added  G.  DaJman,  IHe  Worte  Jesu  (Bd.  i.,  1808 
fin.),  the  most  critical  and  scientific  examination  of  the  leading 
conceptions  of  the  Gospels  that  has  yet  api)eared. 

Mention  may  be  mzule  among  older  works  of  Drummond's 
Jewish  Messiah  (1877)  and  Stanton's  Jewish  and  Christian 
Messiah  (1SS7).  Hausrath's  2iT  Times  (Eng.  tr.  1878-80)  is 
picturesquelj'  written,  but  far  less  trustworthy  than  Schiirer ; 
and  Wiinsche's  Seue  Beitriige  z.  Erlduterung  d.  Evv.  (1878)  is 
much  criticized.  Montefiore's  Hibbert  Lectures  (1892)  and  arts, 
in  JQli  form  an  attractive  apology  for  Judaism. 

II.  The  Public  Ministry.— We  shall  now  be 
in  a  position  to  approach  the  study  of  the  Public 
Ministry  of  our  Lord  in  tlie  manner  indicated  at 
the  outset.  We  shall  be  able  to  place  ourselves 
at  the  standpoint  of  a  sympathetic  spectator.  We 
shall  have  some  rough  conception  of  the  kind  of 
ideas  which  would  be  in  his  mind,  and  of  the  kind 
of  conditions  which  he  would  see  around  him. 
We  shall  thus  be  able  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
Public  Ministry  with  a  certain  amount  of  intelli- 
gence. We  do  not  as  yet  attempt  to  penetrate 
the  whole  of  its  secret.  Broadly  speaking,  we 
suppose  ourselves  to  see  what  a  pri\-ileged  spec- 
tator might  be  expected  to  see,  and  no  more.  We 
reserve  until  a  later  stage  the  introduction  of 
those  special  details  of  illuminative  knowledge 
which,  as  a  matter  of  history,  were  not  accessible 
to  the  first  spectators,  but  were  only  disclosed 
after  a  time.  But  we  hold  ourselves  at  liberty  to 
collect  and  group  the  facts  which  were  not  re- 
moved from  the  cognizance  of  a  spectator,  in  any 
way  that  may  be  most  convenient  to  secure  clear- 
ness of  presentation. 

It  may  be  well  to  avail  otirselves  of  this  freedom 
at  once,  before  giving  an  outline  of  the  ministry, 
to  state  summarily  certain  conclusions  which 
seem  to  arise  out  of  the  study  of  it.  We  shall 
hold  the  threads  in  our  minds  more  firmlj-  if  we 
see  to  what  results  they  are  tending. 

The  anticipated  conclusions,  then,  are  these  : 
(i.)  From  the  very  first  (i.e.  from  the  Baptism)  our 
Lord  had  the  full  consciousness  of  the  Messiah, 
and  the  full  determination  to  fotmd  the  Kingdom 
of  God  upon  earth,  (ii.)  From  the  very  first  He 
had  also  the  deliberate  intention  of  transforming 
the  current  idea  of  the  Kingdom,  (iii.)  In  order 
to  make  this  transformation  effective,  it  was 
necessary  to  begin  with  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom 
and  not  of  the  King.  In  other  words,  the  per- 
sonal Messianic  claim  had  to  be  kept  in  the  back- 
ground. But  (iv.)  the  transformation  of  the  idea 
was  only  a  preliminary  to  tlie  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  the  Kingdom  ;  and  this  establishment 
turned  round  the  Person  of  the  Messiah.  So  that 
in  the  end  the  history  of  the  Kingdom  centres  in 
the  personal  history  of  the  King. 

With  so  much  of  preface  we  proceed  to  give  an 
outline  of  the  Public  Ministry  according   to  the 
periods  into  which  it  seems  to  fall. 
A.  Pbelimixahy  Period:  from  thk  Baptism  to  the  call 

OF  THE  LEADIXG  AFOSTLES.* 
Scene. — Mainly  in  Judaea,  but  in  part  also  Galilee. 
Tim£.  — Winter   a.d.    26    to    a    few    weeks    aft€r    P.issover 
A.D.  27. 

Mt  31-4",  Mk  11 13,  Lk  31-413,  Jn  1&-4M. 


•  The  choice  of  termini  a  quo  and  ad  quem  is  sometimes 
inclusive  and  sometimes  not  inclusive.  The  most  salient 
points  are  chosen.    Here  the  term,  ad  quem  is  not  inclusive. 
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B.  FIRST  A  CTivE  OR  Constructive  period  :  the  Found- 

ISO  OF  THE  KlSaVOM. 

Scene. — Mainly  in  Galilee,  but  also  partly  in  Jerusalem. 
Time. — From    about   Pentecost   a.d.    27  to  shortly    before 
Passover  a.d.  28. 
Mt  413-13M,  Mk  114  ni:t,  T.k  i^  !)«,  .Tn  5. 

C.  Middle  or  Culmixmjm,  i'ij:i<m  ^r  mi:  Active 
Ministry. 

Seen*.— Galilee. 

r»OT«.— Passover  to  shortly  before  Tabernacles  a.d.  28. 
Mt  141-18M  Mk  ell-OSO,  Lk  O^-M,  Jn  6. 

D.  CLOSE  OF  THE  ACTIVE  PERIOD:  THE  MESSIANIC  CRISIS 

TN  View. 
Scew.— Judaea  (Jn  710«-,  11")  and  Peraa  (Mk  lOi  ||,  Jn  10«). 
rim«.— Tabernacles  a.d.  28  to  Passover  a.d.  2i). 

Mt  191-20M,  Mk  lOi-w,  Lk  9»»-li»28  (for  the  most  part  not 
in  chronological  order),  Jn  71-11". 

E.  The  Messianic  Crisis:  the  Triumphal  Entry,  the 
Last  Teaching,  passion.  Death,  Hesurhection,  Ascen- 
sion. 

Scene. — Mamly  in  Jerusalem. 

Time. — Six  days  before  Passover  to  ten  days  before  Pente- 
cost A.D.  29. 

Mt  211-2820,  Mk  111-168  [1C9-20],  Lk  192M-24»2,  Jn  121-2123. 

The  chronology  adopted  in  this  article,  not  as 
certain,  but  as  on  the  whole  the  best  of  current 
systems,  is  in  substantial  agreement  with  that  of 
the  art.  CHRONOLOGY  OK  THE  Nevv  Testament. 
It  differs  from  that  in  the  writer's  first  work,  The 
Authorship  and  Historical  Character  of  tlie  Fourth 
Gospel  (London,  1872),  by  placing  the  (Crucifixion  in 
the  year  A.D.  29  rather  than  A.u.  30. 

A.  Preliminary  Period:  from  the  Bap- 
tism TO  the  Call  of  the  Leading  Apostles. 
Scene. — Mainly  Judaea,  but  in  part  also  Galilee. 
Time. — Winter  A.D.    26  to  a  few  weeks  after 
Passover  A.D.  27. 
Mt  31-411,  Mk  11-13,  Lk  31-413,  Jn  IM". 
The  Public  Ministry  of  our  Lord  begins 
with   His  Baptism.     (1.)  This  will   therefore 
be  the  first  point  to  attract  our  attention, 
and  some  explanation  will  be  needed  as  to 
the    Baptist  and   his    mission.      (ii. )  Along 
with  the  Baptism  we  must  needs  take  the 
Temptation,  as  a  glimpse  vouchsafed  by  Jesus 
Himself,  and  early  and  widely  published,  of 
the  principles  which  were  to  determine   the 
nature  of  His  Ministry,     (iii.)  After  this  will 
come  the  first  preliminary  gathering  of  a  few 
loosely    attached    followers,    and    the     first 
miracle  at  Cana  in  Galilee,     (iv.)  Then  the 
visit  to  Jeru.salejn  for  the  Passover  of  the  year 
27,  with  a  sliort  stay  in  the  South,     (v.)  Then 
we  have  a  return  to  (ialilee,  followed  by  a 
brief  period  of  partial  retirement,  leading  up 
to  the  Call  of  the  four  chief  apostles. 

Allusions,   more  or   less    explicit,   to    the 

Baptism   and   to  the   ministry  of  John,  are 

found  in  all  four  Gospels  ;  the  other  events  of 

this  period  are  recorded  only  in  the  fourth — 

unless  we  are  to  identify  the  Healing  of  the 

Nobleman's  Son  (Jn  4^*-"'^)  Mith   that  of  the 

Centurion's  Servant  (Mt  S^-i^,  Lk  7'-*"). 

i.  The  Baptist  and  the  Baptism. — Our  survey  of 

contemporary  Judaism  has  shown   us   that   '  the 

kingdom  of  God '  was  a  phrase  in  almost  every 

man's  mouth.     It  meant,  m  point  of  fact,  to  the 

majority  '  a  kingdom  for  Israel '  far  more  than  a 

'  kingdom  of  God.'     But  though  in  a  more  or  less 

indefinite  sense  it  was  understood  to  be  near,  no 

time  had  as  yet  Injen  actually  announced  for  it. 

Men  were  on  the  watch,  but  rather  for  the  signs 

of  the  coming  tlian  for  the  actual  coming  itself. 

We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  that  the 
news  that  a  propliet  had  appeared  who  preached 
the  approaching  coming  of  the  Messiah  caused  a 
widespread    excitement.*      The    aspect    of    this 

*  stress  can  hardly  be  laid  on  the  form  of  announcement  in 
Mt  32,  which  would  make  the  Baptist  anticipote  exactly  the 
announcement  of  Jesus.  This  would  seem  to  be  due  to  the 
editor.  The  oldest  version  describes  the  Baptist  as  '  preaching 
a  baptism  of  repentance  lor  remission  ot  sms'  (Mk  i'*). 


coming,  whicli  he  put  in  the  forefront,  was  tlie 
aspect  of  judgment.  The  axe  was  laid  to  tlie 
root  of  the  trees,  and  the  fruitless  tree  would  be 
burned  (Mt  3'",  Lk  3«). 

The  prophet  who  made  this  announcement  bore 
the  name  of  John.  The  scene  of  his  i»reuching 
was  the  wilderness  of  Jiuhea,  near  tlie  lower 
course  of  tlie  Jordan  where  it  fell  into  the  Dead 
Sea.  In  this  wilderness  he  had  lived  in  solitude 
for  some  time  Iwfore  he  began  liis  prophetic 
mission.  His  whole  appearance  was  sternly 
ascetic.  He  seems  to  have  adopted  delil>erately 
a  garb  and  a  manner  of  life  resemljling  those  of 
Elijah,  probably  not  so  mucii  in  anticii)ation  of  the 
verdict  which  was  to  be  afterwards  pas.sed  ujwn  liim 
(Mt  ll''*)  as  because  he  took  Elijah  for  his  model. 

His  character  and  his  mission  alike  were  severely 
simple.  His  soul  was  possessed  with  a  strong 
conviction,  wrought  in  him  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  in  which  such  convictions  were  wrought 
in  the  prophets  of  the  OT,  that  a  great  crisis  was 
near  at  hand.  What  lay  beyond  was  dim,  and,  so 
far  as  the  prophet  had  a  definite  picture  before 
him,  it  was  probably  not  very  ditierent  from  that 
which  presented  itself  to  his  countrj-men.  But  he 
saw  clearly  that  the  crisis  would  take  the  form  of 
a  judgment,  and  that  there  would  l>e  a  judge,  a 
personal  judge,  with  a  mission  vastly  greater  than 
his  own.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  also  borne  in 
upon  him  that  the  preparation  required  by  this 
coming  judgment  is  a  moral  reformation.  This 
he  sees  intensely  ;  and  again  he  goes  back  behind 
the  teaching  of  his  day  to  tliat  of  the  ancient 
prophets.  That  which  is  required  is  not  merely 
a  stricter  performance  of  tlie  law,  but  a  deep 
inward  change — a  change  spontaneously  expressing 
itself  in  right  action. 

Once  more,  and  indeed  very  consi)icuou.sly,  he 
made  good  his  resemblance  to  the  older  prophets 
by  clothing  this  leading  idea  of  his  in  an  expressive 
.symbolical  act.  The  rumour  of  him  brought  the 
people  to  him  in  crowds ;  and  one  by  one,  as  they 
confessed  to  him  their  sins  and  convinced  him  of 
the  reality  of  their  repentance,  lie  took  them  down 
into  the  running  waters  of  the  Jordan  ;  he  made 
them  plunge  in  or  let  the  waters  close  over  their 
heads,  and  then  he  led  them  out  again  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  they  had  left  their  sinful  past  behind 
them,  and  that  they  were  pledged  to  a  new  life. 

The  process  was  called  'Baptism';  and  John, 
from  the  fact  that  it  constituted  the  main  outward 
expression  of  his  mission,  Avas  called  'the  Baptist.' 
The  act  bore  a  certain  resemblance  to  those  cere- 
monial washings  with  which  the  Jews  were  familiar 
enough,  and  wliich  held  a  specially  prominent  place 
in  the  ritual  of  the  Essenes.  But  it  (littered  from 
all  these  in  that  it  was  an  act  performed  once  for 
all,  and  not  repeated  from  day  to  day.  The  lesson 
of  it  was  that  of  Jn  13'"  :  he  who  was  once  bathed 
in  this  thorough  and  searching  fashion  did  not 
need  to  have  the  act  repeated ;  the  etiect  was  to 
last  for  life. 

The  movement  took  hold  especially  of  the  lower 
and  what  were  thought  to  be  tlie  more  abandoned 
clas.ses.  John  was  kept  fully  employed  in  the 
work  of  confessing  and  bajjtizing,  butlie  did  not 
allow  it  to  be  forgotten  tliat  all  tiiis  ^lointed 
forward  to  another  mission  greater  than  his  own. 
The  presentiment  grew  upon  him  that  ])art  of  his 
task  as  prophet  was  to  name  this  mightier  suc- 
cessor. And  again,  after  the  manner  of  the  older 
prophets,  he  knew  that  it  would  be  made  manifest 
to  him  whom  he  was  to  name. 

Presently  tlie  sign  was  given.  Among  those 
Avho  came  to  be  baptized  was  one  who  iia-s-sed  for 
a  relative  of  his  own,  with  whom  ixissibly,  though 
perhaps  not  probably,  he  mav  have  had  some 
intercourse    in    boyhood    (cf.   Jn    1"").      As    with 
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others  who  before  their  baiiti>m  -  .  ii[>oii 

r.i   loiit"..^^     <■>  nl«)  ^vith  this  kin- ..!i  had 

,  if  wf  may  atifpt  ^\  hat  i<  lound 
luinative,"  at  lir.~t  refu-eil  to 
baptize  him.  lii-  scrui.le-  are  .--et  asiile.  but  it  is 
not  until  tlie  actual  hapti-m  that  the  full  truth 
bursts  u[>ou  him.  Still,  the  analogy  of  the  older 
I>rophecy  is  maintained.  A  sign  is  given  such  as 
that  which  Isaiah  offered  to  Ahaz  ils  "'').  From 
the  Fourth  tiospel  we  should  gather  that  it  was 
.^een  in  })rophetie  vision  by  the  iiaTti-t  -In  1**'**) ; 
from  the  Synoptics  we  should  ga  it  M-a< 

>eeii  in  like  vision  by  the  baptlzt  Mt  '.r' 

•  lie  saw  ■).  And  to  prophetic  sight  n\  a-  jouied  also 
the  prophetic  hearing  of  a  voice  from  heaven,  pro- 
claiming in  words  that  recalled  at  once  Ps  2^  and 
Is  4:2'  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son,  in  thee  I  am 
well  pleased.' 

(«)  The  BaptUt't  Hantation.—Tbe  incident  of  Mt  3^^  is  open 
to  some  suspicion  of  being  a  product  (such  as  might  well  grow- 
up  hy  insensibte  degrrees  in  the  paasing  of  the  muradve  from 
band  to  band)  of  the  conviction  whi<£  later  became  general 
amon^  Christians,  that  their  Master  was  without  sin,  and  of 
the  difficulty  which  thence  arose  of  associating  Him  with  a 
baptism  'of  repentance."  We  cannot  exclude  this  possibility. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  is  for  us,  too,  a  real  one, 
and  the  solution  given,  while  it  has  nothing  under  the  circum- 
stances inconsistent  or  improbable,  is  attractive  by  its  very 
reserve.  '  To  fulfil  all  righteousness  '= to  leave  undone  nothing 
which  God  had  shown  to  be  His  wilL  In  a  general  movement 
which  embraced  all  the  more  earnest-minded  in  the  nation,  it 
was  right  that  He  too  should  share.  It  would  not  follow  that 
the  symbolical  act  of  Baptism  should  have  precisely  the  same 
significance  for  every  one  who  submitted  to  it.  For  the  main 
bSly  it  denoted  a  break  with  a  sinful  past  and  a  new  start  upon 
a  reformed  life.  For  the  Messiah  it  denoted  a  break  amply, 
the  entrance  upon  a  new  phase  in  the  accomplishment  of  His 
mission.  It  took  the  place  with  Him  of  the  'anoiuting,'  which 
marked  the  assumption  of  the  active  work  to  which  they  were 
called  by  the  kings  and  prophets  of  old.  This  '  anointing'  was 
the  'descent  of  the  Spirit.'  The  Baptism  of  the  Messi^  was 
Baptism  '  with  the  Spirit,'  wherewith  He  was  to  baptize.  The 
si<,'mficance  of  Baptism  in  His  case  was  positive  rather  than 
negative. 

Q.}  The  Voice  from  Heaven. — It  has  been  too  readily  assumed 
by  some  distinguished  writers  (e.g.  Usener)  that  the  oldest 
version  of  the  voice  from  heaven  was  in  exact  agreement  with 
I"  ~'  'U  art  my  [beloved]  Son:  this  day  have  I  begotten 
:  '.vo  of  the  three  Synoptics  the  reading  is  undoubtedly 
.•;5jtT.a-at  l-r.io-].  It  is  true,  however,  that  in  Lk  3®  an 
iiiip.^rtant  group  of  authorities  has iyi  rr,uip*t  yiyinr^i  n.  This 
is  the  reading  of  the  larger  branch  of  the  Western  text  (Da be 
al.  codd.  nonnvil.  ap.  Aug.  Juvenc  al.).  A  similar  reading  is 
found  in  Justin,  c.  Tryph.  bis  and  in  other  writers,  and  toth 
readings  are  combined  in  the  Ebionite  Gosp.  as  quoted  by 
Epiphanius.  [The  evidence  is  collected  in  fuU  by  Resch,  Agraphd, 
p.  'ii~  ff.].  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  in 
som^  of  these  cases  the  Ps  is  not  directly  quoted,  and  in  all 
assimilation  to  the  text  of  the  Ps  lay  very'  near  at  hand.  Even 
the  Western  text  of  Lk  is  di^^ded,  a  smaller  btit  very  ancient 
branch  (including  e)  agreeing  with  the  mass  of  theGr.  MSS. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  not  only  the  Canonical  Goepels, 
but  the  ground  document  on  which  they  are  based,  had  the 
common  reading.  The  competing  reading  was  a  natural  applica- 
tion of  Ps  'J^,  and  it  fell  in  so  readily  with  views  which  in 
different  forms  circulated  rather  widely  in  the  2nd  cent,  that 
we  cannot  be  surprised  if  it  met  with  a  certain  amount  of 
adoption.     See,  further,  below. 

(y)  Apocryphal  DetaiU.—Thc  story  of  the  Baptism  underwent 
various  apocryphal  amplifications  and  adornments.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  these  is  the  appearance  of  a  bright  light  (Codd. 
Vercell.  et  Sangerm.  ad  Mt  315;  gv.  Ebion.  ap.  Epiph., 
Ephraem  Syr.)  or  of  a  fire  upon  the  Jordan  (Just.  e.  Tnjph.  S», 
Pnedicaiio  Pauli  ap.  Ps.-C}-pr.  de  Rebapt.  17  a/.>  The  most 
elaborate  working  up  of  this  kind  of  material  is  found  in  the 
Syriac  Bapligmal  Liturgy  of  Severus  (Resch,  Agrapha,  p. 
Stilff.). 

(J)  The  Sjftioptie  and  Johannean  Vernom. — When  a  prophet 
began  his  prophetic  career  he  received  clear  proof  of  the  reality 
of  his  call  most  oft«n  through  some  powerful  inner  experience 
or  vision  (e.g.  Is  6),  but  also  at  times  through  Divine  revelation 
to  another  (e.g.  1  K  191^  We  may  regard  the  events  of  the 
Baptism  as  a  Divine  authentication  of  this  kind  of  the  Mission 
of  Jesus.  But  if  so,  there  would  be  nothing  incongruous  in 
supposing  that  this  authentication  was  vouchsafed,  both  to  the 
ilessiah  Himself  and  to  the  Forerunner,  just  as  a  siinilar  authen- 
tication was  vouchsafed  to  St.  Paul  and  to  Ananias  (Ac  988"-  liff). 

*  Resch  (TU.  i.  iL  57),  in  his  later  opinion,  regards  this  narra- 
tive as  belonging  to  the  oldest  evangelical  document ;  but  the 
^    usages  which  he  has  collected  in  support  of  this  view  miffht 

;  te  w  ell  be  explained  as  paraphrastic  allusions  to  the  canonical 
31:.  The  Gosp.  ace.  to  Heb.  as  used  by  the  Ebionites  (Epiph. 
H'l^r.  XXX.  13)  had  a  similar  scene  after  the  Baptism  of  Jesus 
(Resch,  Agrapha,  p.  345 f.). 


\\"c  are  therefore  not  in  any  way  compelled  to  choose  between 
the  .Synoptic  and  Johannean  versions  aa  to  the  incideuce  of 
the  supernatural  ugns.  The  two  versions  may  quite  well  be 
thought  of  as  supplementing  rather  than  contradicting  each 
other. 

The  Baptism  of  Jesus  undoubtedly  marks  the 
beginning  of  His  public  ministry.  How  much  more 
wa.s  it  than  this  ?  The  Judaizing  Ebionites  of  the 
2nd  century,  who  never  rose  above  the  conception 
of  Christ  as  an  inspired  prophet,  and  some  Gnostic 
sects  which  separated  the  Man  Jesus  from  the 
.Hon  (Ihristus.  starting  from  the  Sjmoptic  narra- 
tive, and  combining  it  with  Ps  2^,  dated  from  the 
Baptism  the  union  of  the  human  and  the  Divine 
in  Christ  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  sometimes 
described  as  making  the  Baptism  a  substitute  for 
the  supernatural  Birth.  We  can  imagine  how,  to 
those  who  had  the  story  of  the  Baptism  before 
them,  but  who  had  not  yet  lieen  reached  by  the 
tidings  of  those  earlier  e\"ents  rotmd  which  the 
veil  of  a  sacred  privacy  had  been  drawn,  and 
which  (as  we  shall  see)  only  made  their  way  to 
general  knowledge  by  slow  degrees  and  after 
some  length  of  time  had  elapsed,  should  regard  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  first  endowment 
with  Divinity.  The  fact  that  it  was  not  till  then 
that  Jesus  began  to  perform  HLs  '  mighty  works,' 
would  seem  to  give  some  colour  to  the  belief. 
And  it  would  he  likely  enough  that  a  passing 
phase  of  Christian  thought,  based  upon  imperfect 
knowledge,  would  survive  in  certain  limited  circles. 
But  the  main  body  of  the  Church  did  not  rest  in 
this  contracted  view,  which  was  really  inconsistent 
with  the  ChiTstology  revealed  to  us  in  the  earliest 
group  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  It  accepted,  and, 
through  such  leaders  as  Ignatius  of  Antioch, 
emphasized  strongly  the  earlier  chapters  of  the 
canonical  narrative ;  and  the  contents  of  those 
chapters  gave  shape  to  the  oldest  form  (which  can 
hardly  be  later  than  IgTiatius)  of  the  A 
Creed.  Already,  before  the  1st  century  '. 
St.  John  had  presented  what  was  to  be  theCatiioiic 
interpretation  of  the  relation  of  the  Baptism  to 
the  Godhead  of  Christ.  Far  back  at  the  very 
beginning  of  all  beginnings  the  Divine  Word  had 
already  been  face  to  face  with  God,  and  was  Him- 
self G<)d ;  so  that,  when  the  same  Word  entered 
into  the  conditions  of  humanity,  this  did  not 
denote  any  loss  of  Godhead  which  was  inherent 
and  essential.  ^luch  less  could  the  Gfodhead  of 
the  incarnate  Christ  be  supposed  to  date  from  the 
signs  which  accompanied  the  Baptism.  The  object 
of  these  signs  was  rather  to  inaugurate  the  public 
ministry  of  the  Messiah,  that  He  might  be  'mani- 
fested to  Israel'  (iJ'o  <f>ayepcad^  rip  'Icrp.,  Jn  1^). 
Though  the  Greek  is  different  the  idea  is  the  same 
as  that  in  Lk  1**^,  where  it  is  said  of  the  Baptist 
himself  that  he  was  in  the  desert  '  till  the  day  of 
his  showing  unto  Israel '"  (lw$  Tjfiepas  dpadei^ecas  avrov 
■B-pbsTov  'la-p.-.  A\Tiether  or  not  the  signs  were  in 
the  first  instance  seen  by  more  than  the  Messiah 
Himself  and  the  Baptist  (and  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  not),  they  were  made  public  by  the 
Baptists  declaration  (Jn  1^**^),  so  that  in  any  case 
there  was  a  real  'manifestation  to  Israel.' 

No  doubt  there  was  more  than  this.  Besides 
the  outward  manifestation,  a  new  epoch  opened  for 
the  Son  of  Man  Himself.  But  the  nature  of  this 
we  can  describe  only  by  its  effects.  The  evan- 
gelists evidently  have  Ijefore  their  minds  the 
analogy  of  the  prophetic  call  and  prophetic  endow- 
ment. After  the  events  of  the  Baptism  Jesus  is 
'  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit '  (Lk  41,  cf.  Mt  4=.  Mk  l^^). 
And  He  applies  to  Himself  the  prophetic  language 
of  Is  6P  'The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me; 
because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good 
tidini:^  unto  the  meek,'  etc.  icf.  Lk  4^- :  it  is  prob- 
ably this  allusion  to  'anointing  with  the  Spirit* 
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which  has  led  to  the  incident  in  Lk  being  placed 
tlms  early).  In  the  Gospel  according  t<)  the 
Hebrews  this  is  expressed  even  more  emphatically 
tlian  in  the  canonical  Gospels  :  *  Factum  est  auteni 
cum  ascendisset  Dominus  do  aqua,  descend  it  fons 
omnis  Spiritus  sangti  et  requievit  super  eum  et  dixit 
illi :  Filimi  in  omnibus  prophetis  exspectabam  te,  ut 
venires  et  requiescerem  in  te.  In  eo  enim  requies 
niea,  tu  es  films  meus  primogenitus  qui  regnas  in 
senipiternum'  (Hieron.  ad  Jcs.  xi.  1). 

W  e  liave  only  to  add  that  from  tliis  time  onwards 
the  role  of  the  Messiah  is  distinctly  assumed.  The 
'  mighty  works '  very  soon  begin  ;  disciples  begin 
to  attach  themselves,  at  lirst  loosely,  but  with  in- 
creasing closeness  ;  and  there  is  a  tone  of  decisive 
authority  both  in  teaching  and  in  act. 

Literature. — There  is  a  strange  mixture  of  fine  scholarship 
and  learning,  with  bold,  not  to  say  wild,  speculation  on  the 
subject  of  this  section  in  Usener's  Relu)ionsgesehichtliche 
i'ntergtichungen,  1  Teil,  Bonn,  1889.  With  this  may  be  com- 
pared Bornemann,  Die  Tau/e  Chrixti  dureh  Johannes  in  d. 
dofimatischen  Beurteihmg  d.  Chrigtl.  Theologen  d.  vier  ersten 
Jahrhunderte,  Leipzig,  1886.  John  the  Baptist,  by  the  late  Dr. 
n.  R.  RoTiolds  (3rd  ed.  1888),  represents  the  Congregational 
Lecture  of  1874,  and  deals  more  with  the  career  of  John  than 
with  the  questions  which  arise  out  of  the  Baptism  of  Jesus ; 
but  it  does  not  leave  these  untouched  so  far  as  they  had  at  that 
date  come  into  view. 

ii.  The  Temptation. — We  decline  to  speculate 
where  the  data  fail  us.  But  one  remarkable 
glimpse  is  afibrded  us  into  the  state  of  the  inner 
consciousness  of  the  Son  of  JMan  after  His  Baptism. 
Strictly  speaking,  this  would  not  as  yet  have  been 
available  to  the  spectator.  It  was  probably  not  at 
this  early  date  that  it  was  disclosed,  even  to  those 
nearest  and  dearest  to  Him.  Still,  the  disclosure 
must  have  been  made  by  the  Lord  Himself  durin^j 
His  lifetime  ;  and  the  extent  to  which  it  has  founa 
its  way  into  all  the  Synoptics  shows  that  it  must 
have  nad  a  somewhat  wide  diffusion  among  the 
main  body  of  the  disciples.  For  this  reason,  as 
well  as  for  the  advantage  of  introducing  it  at  the 
place  which  it  occupies  in  the  narratives,  we  shall 
not  hesitate  to  touch  upon  the  Temptation  here, 
though  it  might  perhaps  more  strictly  come  under 
the  head  of  '  Supplemental  Matter.' 

The  narratives  of  the  Temptation  are  upon  the 
face  of  them  symbolical.  Only  in  the  form  of 
symbols  was  it  possible  to  present  to  the  men 
of  that  day  a  struggle  so  fought  out  in  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  soul.  There  are  two  instances  of 
such  struggle  in  tlie  life  of  the  Redeemer — one  at 
the  beginning  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  His 
ministi-y  (Lk  4^^*  comp.  with  22'2).  In  both,  the 
assault  comes  from  without,  from  the  personal 
Power  of  Evil.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  under- 
stand it,  in  the  sense  of  understanding  how  what 
we  call  temptation  could  allect  the  Son  of  God. 
It  could  not  nave  touclied  Him  at  all  unless  He  had 
been  also,  and  no  less  really.  Son  of  Man.  He 
vouchsafed  to  be  tempted  in  order  that  He  might 
be  in  all  points  like  unto  His  brethren  (He  4^'). 

The  Temptation  clearly  belongs  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Ministry.  It  would  have  had  no  point 
before  ;  and  the  issue  on  which  it  turned  had 
evidently  been  decided  before  the  public  life  of 
Jesus  began,  as  that  life  throughout  its  whole 
course  followed  the  law  which  was  then  laid  down. 
The  Temptation  implies  two  things.  It  implies 
that  He  to  whom  it  was  addressed  both  knew 
Himself  to  be  the  Messiah  whom  the  Jews 
expected,  and  also  knew  Himself  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  extraordinary  powers.  To  say  that  He  was 
now  for  the  first  time  conscious  of  these  powers  is 
more  than  Ave  have  warrant  for.  But,  in  any  case, 
it  was  the  first  time  that  the  problem  arose  how 
they  were  to  be  exercised.  Were  they  to  be 
exercised  at  the  prompting  of  the  simplest  of  all 
instincts — the  instinct  of  self-preservation  ?  Were 
they  to  be  exercised  in  furtherance  of  what  must 


have  seemed  to  be  the  first  condition  on  which 
His  mission  as  the  Messiah  could  be  accomplished 
— to  convince  the  world  that  He  had  the  mission, 
that  it  was  for  Him  to  lead  and  for  them  to  follow? 
And,  lastly,  when  He  came  forward  as  the  Messiah, 
was  it  to  be  as  the  Messiah  of  Jewish  expecta- 
tion ?  Was  His  kingdom  to  be  a  kingdom  of  this 
world?  Was  it  to  embrace  all  the  secular  king- 
doms and  the  glory  of  them,  to  enfold  them  in  a 
system  more  powerful  and  more  magnificent  than 
tneirs,  brought  about  by  supernatural  means,  with 
no  local  limitations  like  even  the  greatest  of  past 
empires,  but  wide  as  the  universe  itself  and  in- 
destructible ?  Was  it  to  be  a  real  restoring  of  the 
kingdom  to  Israel?  Was  Jerusalem  to  be  its 
centre,  in  a  new  sense  the  '  city  of  the  Great 
king   .' 

All  these  questions  Jesus  answered  for  Himself 
absolutely  in  the  negative.  There  did  not  enter 
into  His  mind  even  a  passing  shadow  of  the  am- 
bition which  marked  the  best  of  earthly  conquerors. 
He  was  determined  not  to  minister  in  the  least  to 
the  national  pride  of  the  Jews.  Still  less  would  He 
work  out  a  new  pride  of  His  own.  He  did  not 
desire  in  any  sense  volitare  per  ora.  Even  the 
most  natural  cravings  of  the  nature  which  He  had 
assumed  He  refused  to  satisfy  so  long  as  their 
satisfaction  ended  with  Himself. 

These  principles  are  involved  in  tlie  narrative  of 
the  Temptation.  They  are  laid  down  once  for  all ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  history  shows  no  swerving  from 
them.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered 
that  althougli  the  decision  had  been  reached  by 
Jesus  Himself,  it  was  not  yet  known,  except  so 
far  as  He  was  pleased  to  reveal  it.  l*artly,  the 
revelation  wiis  made  by  acts  and  the  self-imposed 
limits  of  action.  The  clearest  revelation  was  the 
story  of  the  Temptation  itself.  But  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  was  wholly  understood. 
.  iii.  I'he  First  Disciples  and  the  Miracle  at  Cana. 
— At  this  point  we  leave  for  .some  time  the  Synoptic 
narrative  and  follow  rather  that  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  which  it  must  be  confessed  comes  to  us  with 
very  considerable  verisimilitude.  If  we  had  only 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  we  should  have  to  suppose 
tliat  our  Lord  gathered  about  Him  a  band  of 
disciples  abruptly  and  suddenly,  capturing  them  as 
it  were  by  the  tone  of  authority  in  His  command. 
In  St.  John  we  have  the  steps  given  which  led 
up  to  this,  and  which  make  it  far  more  intelli- 
gible. 

From  this  Gospel  it  would  appear  that  Jesus 
remained  for  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Baptist ;  that  the  Baptist  more  than  once  in- 
dicated Him  in  a  marked  and  indeed  mysterious 
way  ( Jn  r-**  '  The  Lamb  of  (iod,  which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world  '  ;  cf.  \.^  *) ;  and  that  one  by 
one  several  of  Joan's  disciples  began  to  attach 
themselves,  as  yet  more  or  less  loosely,  to  His 
person.  The  Baptist's  testimony,  strengthened  by 
first  impressions,  awoke  in  them  the  belief  that 
at  last  the  'mightier  than  he'  predicted  by  the 
Baptist  had  come  (Jn  V^).  Such  a  belief  at  this 
time  and  under  these  circumstances  would  need  no 
elaborate  demonstration.  It  would  be  accepted  in 
a  tentative  way,  awaiting  verification  from  events, 
and,  of  course,  only  with  those  contents  whicli 
accorded  with  current  Jewish  opinion. 

The  home  of  Jesus  was  still,  as  it  had  been  for  some 
thirty  years  of  His  life,  at  Nazareth  ;  and  at  the 
time  wlien  He  began  to  collect  followers  round  Him, 
He  was  already  on  the  point  of  returning  thither 

*  The  wonis  arc  remarkable,  especially  as  coming  thus  at  the 
very  threshold.  It  is  possible  that  the  evangelist  may  have 
been  led  to  define  somewhat  in  view  of  later  events  an<l  later 
doctrines  (for  the  allusion  seems  to  be  to  Is  53).  But  the 
context,  including  the  deputation  from  Jerusalem,  is  so  lifelike 
and  so  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  probabilities,  that  the 
saying  has  a  presumption  in  its  favour. 
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(Jn  l"").  He  had  not  as  yet  separated  Himself  from 
the  domestic  life  of  His  family.  It  was  as  an  inci- 
dent in  this  life  that  He  went  to  a  marriage  feast  at 
the  village  of  Cana  (prob.=  A'rfna  el-JelU  rather 
than  Kefr  Kenna)  in  the  company  of  His  mother 
and  some  at  least  of  His  newly  -  found  disciples. 
Here  occurred  the  first  of  those  '  signs '  which  were 
to  be  one  conspicuous  outcome  of  His  mission.  No 
■wonder  that  it  impressed  itself  vi\-idly  on  the 
memory  of  one  who  was  present,  and  that  it  con- 
firmed his  incipient  faith  ( Jn  2").  We  shall  speak 
of  these  signs  in  their  general  bearing  presently. 

iv.  The  First  Passover. — There  would  seem  to 
have  been  some  connexion  between  the  family  at 
Nazareth  and  Capernaum,*  as  the  whole  party  now 
spend  some  days  there  ( Jn  2").  But  the  Passover 
was  near,  and  Jesus,  with  at  least  some  of  His 
disciples,  went  up  to  it.  In  connexion  with  this 
Passover,  St.  John  places,  what  has  the  apiwarance 
of  a  somewhat  high-handed  act,  the  expulsion  of 
buyers  and  sellers  from  the  outer  court  of  the 
temple  { Jn  2^^^).  The  Synoptics  place  a  similar 
act  in  the  last  week  of  the  Ministry  (Mk  ll^*-"!! ). 
It  is  possible  that  such  an  act  may  have  happened 
twice  ;  but  if  we  are  to  choose,  and  if  we  believe 
the  Gospel  to  be  really  by  the  son  of  Zebedee,  we 
shall  give  his  dating  "the  preference — the  more  so 
as  in  these  early  chapters  the  dates  are  given  with 
great  precision,  and  apparently  with  the  intention 
of  correcting  a  current  impression. 

This  act  was  the  first  definite  assumption  of  a 
public  mission  to  Israel,  and  its  scene  was  fitly 
chosen  at  the  centre  of  Israel's  worship.  It  was 
the  act,  not  as  yet  necessarily  of  one  who  claimed  to 
be  the  Messiah,  but  of  a  religious  reformer  like  one 
of  the  ancient  prophets.  It  was  naturally  followed 
by  a  challenge  as  to  the  right  of  such  an  assump- 
tion. To  this  the  enigmatic  reply  was  given, 
'  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  (i.e.  in  a 
short  time,  cf.  Hos  6-)  I  will  raise  it  up';  which 
seems  to  be  rightly  glossed  in  Mk  14** — the  Jewish 
Church  with  its  visible  local  centre  should  give 
place  to  the  Christian  Church  with  its  invisible 
and  spiritual  centre  (cf.  Jn  4^"-).  The  saying  made 
an  impression  at  the  time,  and  was  brought  up  at 
the  trial  of  Jesus  to  support  a  charge  of  blasphemy ; 
the  disciples  at  a  later  date  referred  it  to  the 
Resurrection  ( Jn  2*"-). 

A  striking  feature  in  the  Johannean  version  of 
His  visit  to  Judaea  is  the  way  in  which  the  work 
of  Jesus  in  connexion  with  it  takes  up  the  work  of 
the  Baptist  and  fills  in  conspicuous  gaps  in  the 
narrative  of  the  Synoptics.  The  cleansing  of  the 
temple  is  an  act  ot  reformation  which  follows  up 
the  call  to  repentance.  In  Jn  alone  of  the  authori- 
ties have  we  a  distinct  statement  that  Jesus 
adopted  the  practice  of  baptism  (3~  4'),  though  no 
other  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Christian  Sacra- 
ment is  so  natural.  We  find  also  that  the  neces- 
sity for  baptism  and  the  '  new  birth  '  which  went 
with  it  is  made  the  subject  of  a  discourse  with  the 
Sanhedrist  Nicodemus.  The  writer  of  the  Gospel 
had  been  himself  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist, 
and  still  kept  up  his  connexion  ^^^th  him,  and 
knew  what  went  on  in  his  circle  (Jn  3^^).  At  the 
same  time  he  seems  to  expand  the  discourses 
which     he    records    with    matter    of     his    own 

V.  Retirement  to  Galilee.— Soon  after  this  John 
the  Baptist  was  arrested  by  Herod  Antipas,  and 
Jesus  retired  into  Galilee.  On  the  way  He  passed 
through  Samaria,  and  paused  at  Jacob's  weU  near 
the  Village  of   Sychar   (now  generally  identified 

*  The  site  of  Capernaum  is  still  much  debated.  At  one  time 
it  seemed  as  if  the  suffrage  would  go  for  Tell  Hum,  but  of  late 
there  has  been  a  reaction  in  favour  of  KhdnJiinyeA  (see  the 
art.  in  this  Dictionary,  HGHL  p.  456  f.,  and  von  Soden, 
Beisebrieft  (IS^X  P-  160  f.,  who  quotes  a  resident,  Ptre  Biever). 
Buhl,  however,  GAP  p.  224,  still  supports  Tell  Hum. 


with  'Askar),  where  His  teaching  made  a  marked 
impression  (Jn  4*~").  The  Samaritans  had  a 
Messianic  expectation  of  their  own  (Jn  4^) ;  and 
if  the  narrator  has  not  defined  what  took  place  in 
the  light  of  subsequent  events,  Jesus  claimed  to 
fulfil  this  expectation.  This  was  contrary  to  His 
policy  for  some  time  to  come  in  dealing  with 
Israel  (Mk  1**),  but  He  may  possibly  have  used 
greater  freedom  among  non-Israelites. 

The  events  of  Jn  2^-4*'  may  have  occupied 
three  or  four  weeks,  but  hardlj-  more.  At  the 
time  when  our  Lord  arrives  in  Galilee  the  impres- 
sion of  His  public  acts  at  the  Passover  was  still 
fresh  ( Jn  4^).  This  would  lead  us  to  explain  the 
latter  half  of  Jn  4*  as  a  description  of  the  state  of 
things  actually  existing;  the  cornfields  were  at 
the  time  'white  for  the  han-est,'  and  'Say  not 
ye,'  etc.,  will  be  a  proverb.  But  that  being  so,  a 
difficulty  would  be  caused  if  the  incident  of  the 
plucking  of  the  ears  of  com  (Mk  2^*^)  were  in  its 
place  chronologically,  as  the  crops  would  still  be  in 
much  the  same  condition  as  during  the  journey 
through  Samaria,  though  the  wheat  harvest  was 
going  on  between  Passover  and  Pentecost,  and  all 
the  events  implied  in  Mk  V*-2P  would  have  inter- 
vened. The  time  is  really  too  short  for  these.  It 
is  more  probable  that  they  were  spread  over  some 
months.  We  must  conceive  of  our  Lord  as  return- 
ing to  Galilee  with  the  few  disciples  with  Him 
still  in  the  state  of  loose  attachment  characteristic 
of  this  period,  and  Himself  remaining  for  a  while 
in  comparative  privacy.  The  disciples  had  re- 
turned to  their  occupations  when  He  takes  the 
new  and  decisive  step  involved  in  the  call  described 
for  us  in  the  Synoptics. 

The  Synoptic  Chronology.  —  If  3Ik  2^1  is  to  be  taken  as 
strictly  consecative  with  the  events  that  precede,  it  would 
follow  tiiat  the  call  of  the  leading  apostles  took  place  at  least 
a  week  or  two  before  the  cutting  of  the  ripened  wheat,  Le-.,  as 
we  m^ht  infer,  before  rather  than  some  time  after  the  Pass- 
over season.  In  that  case  the  Johannean  and  Synoptic  narra- 
tives would  not  be  easy  to  combine.  But  the  sequence  erf 
incidents  in  ilk  (Eating  with  sinners,  21*-17 ;  Fisting,  21S-S ; 
Two  incidents  relating  to  the  Sabbath,  23^-3^  suggests  tiiat  we 
have  here  rather  a  tvpical  group  of  points  in  the  otmtrover^ 
with  the  Pharisees  than  a  chronicle  of  events  as  they  happened 
in  order  of  time.  In  that  case  the  caD  of  the  apostles  might 
fall  in  the  autumn,  and  the  plucking  of  the  ears  of  com  might 
belong  to  the  end  rather  than  the  beginning  of  the  period  upon 
which  we  are  about  to  enter. 

The  Healing  of  the  Xobleman's  Son. — As  the  narratives  have 
come  down  to  us,  there  are  no  doubt  real  differences  between  the 
story  of  the  healing  of  the  Nobleman's  Son  ( Jn  4-'»-»«)  and  that  of 
the  Centurion's  Sen'ant  (Mt  S*-i-* . ).  We  must,  however,  reckon 
with  the  possibility — it  cannot  in  any  case  be  more — that  they 
are  two  versions  of  the  same  event,  arising  out  of  ttie  ambiguity 
of  rtu;  and  2«-;/«.  Years  ago  (Fourth  Gotpel,  p.  100  f.)  the 
writer  had  taken  this  view,  which  has  since  been  adopted  by 
'Weiss  (Lieben  Jesu,i.  423ff.).  A  similar  question  may  be  raised  in 
connexion  with  the  common  features  of  the  narratives  Lk  5i-u, 
Jn  21i-n.  Th»e,  too,  there  may  have  been  some  confusion 
(Fourth  Gogpel,  p.  2S7;  d  Loots,  Die  AfufertttkvngtberiAte, 
p.  32).  Such  instances  mark  the  limits  of  a  laxer  or  sMcter 
interpretation  of  the  historicity  of  the  doctunents,  between 
which  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  decide  with  absolute  certainty. 

B.  First  Active  or  CoxsTRucrirE  Period : 

THE  ForSDIXG  OF  THE  KINGDOM. 

Scene.  —  Mainly  in  Galilee,  but  also  partly    in 
Jerusalem. 

Time. — From  about  Pentecost  A.D.  27  to  shortly 
before  Passover  A.D.  28. 
Mt  4i^-13»  Mk  l"-6«  Lk  4"-98,  Jn  5»-^. 
In  this  period  the  points  to  notice  are  :  (i.) 
The  Call,  Training,  and  Mission  of  the  Twelve, 
followed  perhaps  by  a  larger  number  (the 
Seventy  of  St.  Luke) ;  (ii.)  the  gradual  diti'er- 
entiation  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  from  that 
of  John  Bapt.  and  its  assumption  of  a  much 
larger  scope ;  (iii. )  a  full  course  of  teaching 
on  the  true  nature  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
(or  of  Heaven);  (iv.)  the  performance  of  a 
number  of  Messianic  works,  chiefly  of  heal- 
ing;  (v.)  the  effect  of  these  works  on  the 
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common  people  as  seen  in  a  great  amount  of 
superlicial   enthusiasm,  but  without  as   yet 
much  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  object 
really  in  view;    (vi.)  the  growing  hostility 
of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  caused  by  a  more 
and  more  declared  diverfjence  of  principle  ; 
(vii. )  the  very  gentle  indirect  ana  gradual 
putting  forward  by  Jesus  of  His  claim  as  the 
Messiah. 
Up  to  the  point  which  we  have  now  reached 
there  had  been  no  definite  '  founding'  of  a  society  ; 
no  steps  had  been  taken  towards  the  institution 
even  of  a  new  sect,  much  less  of  a  new  religion. 
The  Baptism  of  Jesus  had  been  attended  by  cir- 
cumstances which  marked  Him  out  in  a  highly 
significant  manner ;  but  the  general  knowledge  of 
these  circumstances  was  vague,  and  even  in  tliose 
who  were  not  unacquainted  with  them  they  awoke 
expectations  rather   than  convictions,   and  these, 
too,  were  vague  and  left  for  the  future  to  define. 
For  the  rest  little  as  yet  had  occurred  to  define 
them.    A  certain  number  of  disciples  liad  gathered 
round  Jesus  in  the  most  easy  ana  natural  manner, 
just  as  disciples  had  gathered  round  many  a  Rabbi 
before   Him.      These  simply   came  and  went   as 
inclination  took  them  ;  they  were  not  as  yet  bound 
by  any  closer  ties  to  His  person.      He  had  gone 
about  quietly  with  some  of  them  in  His  companj', 
but  nothing  very   startling  had  happened.     The 
expulsion   of    the    buyers    and  sellers    from    the 
temple  was  a  prophetic  act,  and  two  '  signs '  had 
occurred  at  a  considerable  interval ;  but  tliis  was 
little  to  what  the  Jews  expected  in  their  Messiali. 
So  far  Jesus  had  worked  side  by  side  with  the 
Baptist,   and  on  very  similar  lines.      If  His  dis- 
ciples took  a  share  in  baptizing  (Jn  4^),  it  was  in 
the  same  kind  of  baptizing  as  that  of  John.    It  was 
a  baptism  '  of  repentance,  and  in  no  sense  baptism 
'  into  the  name  of  Christ.' 

The  period  on  which  we  are  now  entering  marks 
a  great  advance.  The  work  which  Jesus  came  to 
perform  now  took  its  distinctive  shape.  What 
had  gone  before  was  of  the  nature  of  foretaste, 
hints,  foreshadowings  ;  now  the  strokes  follow 
each  other  in  quick  succession  by  which  the  pur- 
pose of  Jesus  is  set  clearly  before  those  who  have 
eyes  to  see.     We  may  take  these  one  by  one. 

i.  Tlie  Call,  Training,  and  Mission  of  the 
Twelve  (and  of  the  Seventy). — The  first  step  is  one 
which  evidently  struck  tlie  imagination  of  the 
followers  of  Jesus,  because  it  is  placed  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  Synoptic  narrative.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
real  beginning  of  the  Public  Ministry.  Among 
those  wlio  had  been  the  first  to  seek  a  nearer 
acquaintance  with  the  new  Prophet  were  two 
pairs  of  brothers,  both  from  Capernaum,  and  both 
fishermen  by  trade.  When  Jesus  returned  to 
Galilee  they  all  went  back  to  their  ordinary 
occupations,  and  they  were  engaged  in  these  when 
suddenly  they  saw  Him  standing  by  the  shore  of 
the  lake  and  received  a  peremptory  command  to 
follow  Him  (Mk  V^-'^^W).  This  'following'  meant 
something  more  than  anything  they  had  done  as 
yet;  they  were  to  'be  with  him'  (Mk  3'^),  so  that 
they  might  receive  His  teaching  continuously  and 
in  a  manner  systematically.  They  were  en- 
couraged to  ask  questions,  and  their  questions 
were  answered.  Special  and  full  explanations 
were  given  to  them  which  were  not  given  to  others 
,(Mt  IS'*^).  Tlie  teaching  of  Jesus  was  not  esoteric, 
but  there  was  this  inner  circle  to  whom  peculiar 
iadvantages  were  given  for  entering  into  it. 

The  call  which  was  issued  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  four,  Peter  and  Andrew,  James  and  John, 
was  gradually  extended.  The  one  other  instance 
particularized  in  the  (xospels  is  tlmt  of  Levi,  tlie 
son  of  Alphfeus,  to  wliom  was  given — possibly  by 
Jesus  Himself  (Weiss,  Leben  Jcsu,  i.  503)— the  name 


of  '  Matthew '  ( = '  given  by  God  ').  A  like  call  pro- 
ceeded to  others,  till  tlie  number  was  made  up  to 
twelve  (lists  in  Mk  3i«-'«,  Mt  10'-^  Lk  G'*-'^  Ac  l'»). 
The  persons  chosen  belonged  to  the  middle  and 
lower  classes.  Some  must  have  been  fairly  well- 
to-do.  Not  only  did  the  fishermen  own  the  boats 
they  used,  but  the  father  of  James  and  John  ha«i 
'  hired  servants  '  (Mk  1-'^),  and  John  was  acquainted 
with  the  high  priest*  (i.e.,  perhaps,  with  memliers 
of  his  household,  Jn  18">).  Matthew  was  of  the 
despised  class  of  '  publicans.'  The  second  Simon 
belonged  to  the  party  of  Zealots.  One,  the  second 
Judas  (like  his  father,  Simon,  Jn  6"^  13^  KV),  was 
a  native  of  Kerioth  in  Judaea.  They  were  chosen 
evidently  for  a  certain  moral  aptitude  whicli  they 
showed  for  the  mission  to  be  entrusted  to  them. 
Judas  Iscariot  possessed  this  like  the  rest,  but 
wrecked  his  fair  chances.  The  choice  and  call  of 
Jesus  did  not  preclude  the  use  of  common  free- 
will. 

The  course  of  teaching  in  which  the  Twelve 
were  initiated  covered  a  considerable  part  of  that 
of  which  an  outline  will  presently  be  sketched, 
especially  its  first  tAvo  heads.  It  is  summarized 
in  the  phrase  'the  mystery  of  the  Kingdom' 
(Mk  4'^  ii).  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that 
the  disciples  at  once  understood  all  that  was  told 
them.  Very  far  from  it.  They  had  much  to  un- 
learn as  well  as  to  learn,  and  they  showed  them- 
selves slow  of  apprehension.  But  the  form  of 
teaching  adopted  by  Jesus  was  exactly  fitted  for 
its  object,  which  was  to  lodge  in  the  mind  prin- 
ciples that  would  gradually  become  luminous  as 
they  were  interpreted  by  events  and  by  prolonged 
if  slow  reflection. 

Jesus  Himself  knew  full  well  how  unripe  even 
the  most  intimate  of  His  disciples  were  to  carry 
out  His  designs.  After  a  time — we  may  suppose 
early  in  the  year  28 — He  sent  out  the  Twelve  on  a 
mission  to  villages  and  country  districts  which  He 
was  not  able  to  visit  at  once  Himself  (Mt  lO'^-y). 
But  they  were  not  to  attempt  to  teach.  Some  of 
the  wonderful  works  Avhich  Jesus  did  Himself  they 
also  were  empowered  to  do  ;  but  the  announcement 
which  they  were  to  make  by  word  of  mouth  was 
limited  to  the  one  formula  with  which  )x)th  John 
and  Jesus  had  begun  :  '  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
at  hand' (Mt  10''). 

In  one  Gospel  mention  is  made  of  a  mission  which  seems 
to  be  supplemental  to  this.  Lk  speaks  not  only  of  the  Twelve 
being  sent  out,  but  also  of  Seventy  sent  out  like  the  Twelve  by 
twos  (Lk  lO'"-)-  When  we  observe  that  the  instructions  given 
to  them  are  substantially  a  repetition  of  those  already  given  to 
the  Twelve,  the  question  lies  near  at  hand  whether  we  have  not 
in  this  incident  a  mere  doublet  of  the  precedinjj:,  the  number 
seventy  {var.  led.  seventy-two)representing  in  current  symbolism 
the  nations  of  the  kno^vn  world  (cf.  Gn  10) — beins;  gradually 
substituted  in  the  oral  tradition  of  Gentile  Churches  for  the 
number  twelve,  which  seemed  to  point  specially  to  Israel.  AVe 
note  also  that  Lk  omits  the  restrictions  of  Sit  10*.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  Lk  connects  with  the  return  of  the  Seventy  a  little 
group  of  sajings  (Lk  lOis-20)  which  have  every  appearance  of 
being  genuine,  and  so  increase  the  credibility  of  the  narrative 
which  leads  up  to  them.  And  there  is  reason  to  think  that  one 
at  least  of  the  special  sources  to  which  Lk  had  access  came  from 
just  such  a  quarter  as  that  indicated  by  the  Seventy — not  the 
innermost,  but  the  second  circle  of  disciples.  lie  may  therefore 
have  had  historical  foundation  for  his  statement.  Nor  need  it 
perhaps  mean  more  than  that  Jesus  did  not  draw  any  hard-and- 
fast  line  at  the  Twelve,  but  made  use  of  other  disciples  near  His 
person  for  the  same  purpose. 

ii.  Differentiation  of  the  Ministnj  of  Jesitsfrom 
that  of  John  the  Baptist. — We  have  just  seen  that 
John,  Jesus  Himself,  and  the  apostles  all  opened 
their  ministry  with  the  same  announcement.  They 
also  made  use  of  the  same  rite — baptism.  But 
tliere  the  resemblance  ceased.  These  were  only 
the  links  which  l)ound  the  stage  of  preparation  tx) 
the  stage  of  fulfilment.      Looking  back  upon  the 

•  Hugo  Delft  (Oegch.  d.  lialibi  JfS^m  r.  yazareth,  p.  70 ff.),  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  Apostle  John  and  the  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  makes  the  latter  a  Jew  of  priestly  family. 
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work  of  John,  Jesas  pronounced  that  the  least  of 
His  own  disciples  was  gresiter  than  he  (Mt  11"!). 
It  was  the  difference  between  one  who  was  within 
the  range  of  the  Kingdom  and  one  who  was  without 
it.  The  work  of  John  was  perfectly  good  and 
appropriate  as  far  as  it  went.  Its  character  was 
indicated  by  the  '  preaching  of  repentance,'  with 
which  it  stopped  short.  In  full  keeping  with  this 
was  Johns  ascetic  habit  and  mode  of  life.     The 


aculons  works  of  healing,  etc.,  which  are  attributed 
to  it  and  evidently  l>elong  to  it.  Once  more  we 
may  follow  the  example  of  the  First  Evangelist  by 
treating  these  works,  which  are  so  much  the  subject 
of  discussion  in  modem  times,  by  themselves.  >V"e 
assume  here  the  result  which  Me  seem  to  reach  in 
the  section  devoted  to  them.  We  assume  that  the 
miracles  are  historical ;  and  we  observe  only  that 
they  bear  the  general  character  indicated  in  the 


abandonmentof  this  by  Jesus  was  the  first  outward  j  reply  of  Jesus  to  John   the  Baptist.     They  are 
sign   of  divergence  which  struck  the  eye  of  the  j  predominantly  works  of  mercj- ;  and  they  are  a 

"     *' ...■.-.        ,^        ..       .  .1  jjj.g(.j^  and  as  we  believe  conscious,  fulfilment  of 

the  most  authentic  of  ancient  prophecies,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  mere  signs  and  wonders  for  which 
the  contemporary  Jews  were  looking.  Here,  as  in 
other  things,  we  note  at  once  (a)  that  Jesus  conde- 
scends to  put  Himself  at  the  level  of  those  to  whom 
He  was  sent.  Miracles  were  to  them  the  natural 
credentials  of  any  great  prophet,  and  especially  of 
the  Messiah.  Jesus  therefore  did  not  refuse  to 
work  miracles.  That  He  should  work  them  was 
part  of  the  conditions  of  the  humanity  which  He 
assumed.  But  (b)  though  He  condescended  to 
work  miracles,  it  was  oiuy  miracles  of  a  certain 
kind.  He  steadily  refused  to  perform  the  mere 
wonders  which  the  critics  of  His  claims  repeatedly 
challenged  Him  to  perform.  In  other  words,  He 
made  His  miracles  almost  as  much  a  vehicle  of 
instruction  as  His  teaching.  Those  which  He  did 
perform  fell  into  their  place  as  the  natural  accom- 
paniment of  one  who  as  in  character  so  novel  and 
unexpecteda  King  was  founding  so  novel  a  Kingdom. 
V.  Effect  on  the  Populace. — It  is  a  confirmation 
of  the  ^•iew  taken  above  and  ba^^ed  on  the  Fourth 
Gospel, — that  the  call  of  the  Twelve  was  preceded 
by  a  preliminary  and  more  sporadic  ministry — that 
from  the  first  day  on  which  the  regular  ministry 
began  it  attracted  great  attention  and  was  at- 
tended by  great,  if  superficial,  success  among  the 
populace  of  Galilee  (Mk  1**'^  ).  Nor  did  the  suc- 
cess of  this  first  day  stand  alone  ;  it  was  frequently 
repeated,  and  indeed  gives  the  character  to  the 
whole  of  this  period  (Mk  Q^  >-  y-i«!j  »i|  4^  5=^'  ,  Lk 
7^**-).  Both  the  miracles  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
made  a  strong  impression.  The  people  were  struck 
by  the  difference  between  the  acts  and  words  of 
Jesus  and  those  of  the  teachers  to  whom  they  were 
accustomed.  Acts  and  words  alike  implied  a 
claim  to  an  authority  different  in  kind  from  that 
of  the  most  respected  of  the  Rabbis  (Mk  1^  ,  Mt 
■jjsf.)  Tjjg  Rabbis  interpreted  the  law  as  they 
found  it ;  Jesus  laid  down  a  new  law  (Mt  5^-  ^ 
etc.),  and  when  He  spoke,  it  was  with  an  air  of 
command.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
Jesus  was  at  once  recognized  as  the  Messiah.  The 
testimony  of  the  Baptist  had  reached  but  few,  and 
was  by  this  time  generally  forgotten.  The  construc- 
tion put  upon  the  commanding  attitude  of  J^us 
was  that  described  in  Lk  7^*  '  A  great  prophet  is 
arisen  among  us  ;  and  God  hath  visited  his  people.' 
Still  less  can  it  be  supposed  that  there  was  any 
adequaterecognitionof  the  change  which  Jesus  came 
to  work  in  the  current  conceptions  of  religion. 

ri.  Effect  upon  the  Pharisees.  —  The  populace 
came  to  Jesus  ^vith  simple  and  credulous  minds, 
and  they  did  not  resist  the  impression  made  upon 
them,  though  it  lacked  depth  and  permanence 
(Mk  4'^-  ).  Our  documents  are  doubtless  right  in 
representing  the  first  signs  of  opposition  and 
hostility  as  coming  from  the  religious  leaders,  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees.  They  are  also  clearly 
right  in  representing  the  growth  of  this  opposition 
as  gradual.  At  first  Pharisees  joined  treely  in 
social  intercourse  with  Jesus  and  His  disciples, 
and  even  invited  them  to  their  own  tables  (Lk  7***- 
probaWy  belongs  to  this  early  period).  They 
could  not  deny  the  possibility  of  a  prophet  arising, 
and  they  repeatedly  sought  to  test   after  their 


world  (Mk  2^*-  ,   Mt  \\^-  ).      But  the  inward 
divergence  was  far  greater.    John  inherited  the  old 
idea  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  and  of  the 
Messiah.    While  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a 
moral  reformation  as  leading  up  to  it,  there  is 
nothing  to  show   that  in  other  respects    John's 
conception  of  King  and  Kingdom  diflered  from  that  ; 
of  his  countrymen.     But  Jesus  came  to  revolu-  \ 
tionize  not  only  the  conception  but  the  mode  of  ; 
carrying  it  out.     Hence  it  was  that  towards  the  : 
end  or  his  day.  with  the  despondency  of  one  whose  i 
own  work  seemed  wrecked,  and  who  was  himself  | 
confined  in  a  dungeon,  and   with  the  disappoint-  } 
ment  natural  to  one  who  saw  or  heard  of  but  few  ! 
of  the  signs  which  he  had  expected  as  in  process  of  ; 
fulfilment,  John  sent  to  inquire  if  Jesus  were  the  ' 
Messiah  indeed,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  great  \ 
hope  and  the  great  faith  to  which  he  had  himself  ! 
given  expression   had   proved  delusive.      As    yet  j 
Jesus  had  but   in  part,   and  that  very  covertly, 
declared  Himself ;  it  was  impossible  all  at  once  to 
open  the  eyes  of  .John  to  the  full  mysteries  of  the  ; 
Kingdom ;  and  therefore  .Jesus  contented  Himself  '< 
with  appealing  from  the  current  idea  to  one  of  the  j 
fundamental  passages  of    ancient    prophecy    the  j 
higher  authority  of  which  John  would  recognize 
(Mt   11*).      At   the  same    time   He  hinted   that 
patience  and  insight  were  necessary  for  a  true 
faith  ;  anything  less  than  this  might  easily  stumble 
(Mt  11«  ). 

iii.  Preaching  of  the  Kingdom.  —  In  the  mean- 
time the  crowds  of  Galilee,  and  especially  the 
Twelve,  enjoyed  the  privilege  whicn  John  did 
not.  They  were  haWng  expounded  to  them  in  full 
the  new  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  (or  of 
heaven).  This  doctrine  is  ot  such  far-reaching 
importance,  and  is  so  intimately  botind  up  with  the 
rest  of  our  Lords  teaching,  that  it  has  seemed  best 
to  reser\'e  the  fuller  account  of  it  for  separate  and 
connected  treatment  at  the  end  of  this  section.  In 
so  doing  we  are  following  the  example  of  the  First 
Evangelist,  who  has  massed  together  a  boily  of 
teaching  at  an  early  place  in  his  Gospel  (Mt  5-7), 
not  that  it  was  all  spoken  on  the  same  occasion, 
but  as  a  specimen  of  the  general  tenor  of  the 
teaching  of  which  it  formed  part.  We  have  a 
similar  example  of  grouped  specimens  of  teaching 
in  Mt  13.  It  must  suHice  to  add  here  (a)  that  the 
main  subject  of  the  teaching  at  thLs  period  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  and 
the  character  required  in  its  members :  such  say- 
ings as  'Sit  7^-  are  more  in  keeping  with  the  later 
cycle  of  teacliing,  and  were  probably  spoken  later, 
(o)  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  vast  majority 
of  those  who  listened  to  this  teaching  heard  it  only 
by  fragments.  It  was  like  the  seed-com  scattered 
in  various  kinds  of  grotrnd  (Mk  -l^"-"^  ) :  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  even  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  it  should  germinate  and  bear  fruit 
all  at  once.  Clearly,  the  Twelve  themselves  did 
not  take  in  its  full  significance.  But  it  is  much 
that  they  should  have  remembered  so  much  of  it 
as  they  did,  and  that  when  their  eyes  were  more 
fully  opened  they  shoidd  have  Ijeen  able  to  set  it 
down  so  coherently. 

iv.  The  MessKtnic  Works.  —  Another  marked 
characteristic  of  this  period  is  the  number  of  mir- 
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manner  whether  Jesus  were  really  a  prophet  sent 
from  God  or  no  (Jn  P"*-,  Mt  l->«'a  10'"-  l*Jf"% 
Jn  T*"^).  But  their  suspicions  were  soon  aroused. 
It  was  evident  that  the  teachinj^  and  manner  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  conflicted  {rreatly  with  their  own. 
There  was  a  freedom  and  lar},'eness  of  view  about 
it  which  was  foreip^n  to  their  whole  habits  of 
thought,  {a)  In  such  matters  as  fasting,  the  prac- 
tice of  Jesus  and  His  disciples  was  ditlerent  (Mk 
2>'*"'-,  Mt  Gi*^-  etc.).  "Worse  than  this,  Jesus  ap- 
pealed expressly  to  those  classes  which  they 
scrupulously  avoided  (Mk  2"-^"||  etc.).  (b)  Not 
only  did  Jesus  direct  His  ministry  especially  to 
those  whom  they  regarded  as  outcast  and  irre- 
claimable, but  He  made  some  direct  attacks  upon 
themselves.  At  first  these  attacks  may  have  been 
slightly  disguised  (as  in  Mt  6^"'-,  where  the  Pharisees 
are  not  mentioned  by  name),  but  they  constantly 
increased  in  directness  and  severity,  (c)  One  of 
the  first  topics  on  which  they  came  into  collision 
was  in  regard  to  the  keei)ing  of  the  Sabbath. 
Mark  has  collected  a  little  group  of  incidents 
bearing  upon  this  (Mk  2^-3"),  the  first  of  which, 
from  the  mention  of  the  ripe  corn,  appears,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  belong  to  the  second  year  of  the 
ministry,  but  belongs  to  an  early  phase  in  the 
conflict.  To  the  same  efi'ect  is  the  incident  related 
in  Jn  5"^-,  and  Luke  contributes  another  (Lk  IS'^""). 
{d)  The  Pharisees  were  also  honestly  shocked  at 
seeing  Jesus  adopt  a  tone  and  assume  prerogatives 
which  seemed  to  them  to  encroach  upon  the  honour 
of  God  (Mk  2»-"||). 

It  is  interesting,  and  throws  a  favourable  light  on  the  docu- 
ments, to  note  how  carefully  the  distinction  is  marked  between 
(a)  the  local  scribes  and  Pharisees  such  as  were  to  be  found 
scattered  throughout  Galilee  (Mk  28-11  16-Ii  i»-  ^  36||,  Lk  736) ;  (ft) 
the  scribes  who  came  down  from  Jenisalem  (Mk  322),  apparently 
emissaries  from  the  hierarchy,  like  the  deputation  of  .Jn  I'S ;  and 
(c)  the  Herodians  (Mk  36),  "the  dynastic  party  of  the  Herofis, 
who  with  q\]ite  different  motives  acted  in  alliance  with  the 
Pharisees.  The  Herodians  are  mentioned  again  in  Mk  1213 1|.  The 
name  is  otherwise  almost  imknown  to  history,  though  the  party 
is  known  to  have  existed.  .Josephus  has  oi  ra.  "Hpuonu  ippo- 
nuvrt;,  but  not  'Hpaiiani  This  is  a  pure  reflexion  of  the  facts 
of  the  time — facts  which  soon  passed  away,  and  wliich  fiction 
would  never  have  recovered.    See,  further,  art.  Hbrodiass. 

vii.  The  Self  -  Revelation  of  Jesus.  —  Although 
Jesus  assumed  these  high  prerogatives,  and  al- 
though, as  we  have  seen,  He  both  spoke  and  acted 
with  an  authority  which  permitted  no  question. 
He  showed  a  singular  reticence  in  putting  forward 
Messianic  or  Divine  claims.  It  is  remarkable  that 
from  the  first  those  possessed  with  demons  publicly 
confessed  Him  for  what  He  was  ;  but  it  is  no  less 
remarkable  that  He  checked  these  confessions : 
'  He  sufi'ered  not  the  demons  to  speak,  because  thev 
knew  him '  (Mk  1=»||  2,^'  [Mt  12i6]).  He  imposed  a 
like  injunction  of  silence  on  one  healed  of  leprosy 
(Mk  l**!!).  The  farthest  point  to  which  Jesus  went 
in  the  way  of  self -revelation  at  this  early  period 
was  by  taking  to  Himself  the  special  title  '  Son  of 
Man.'  There  was  probably  some  precedent  for  the 
identification  of  this  title  with  Messiah,  but  it  was 
at  least  not  in  common  use,  and  therefore  served 
well  to  cover  a  claim  which  was  made  but  in  no 
way  obtruded.  A  fuller  discussion  of  the  title  will 
be  found  below  (p.  622  f). 

This  marked  reticence  of  Jesus  in  regard  to  His 
own  Person  is  clearly  part  of  a  deliberate  plan. 
One  of  its  motives  was  to  prevent  the  rash  and 
reckless  violence  which  one  who  appealed  to  the 
Me-ssianic  expectation  was  sure  to  excite  (Jn  6'*). 
But  it  was  in  full  keeping  with  the  whole  of  His 
demeanour  and  with  the  special  character  which 
He  gave  to  His  mission.  The  first  evangelist 
rightly  .sees  in  this  a  fulfilment  (which  Ave  believe 
here  as  elsewhere  to  have  been  conscious  and  de- 
liberate) of  the  prophecy  Is  42'"^  '  My  servant  .  .  . 
shall  not  strive,  nor  cry  aloud  ;  neither  shall  any 
one  hear  his  voice  in  the  streets,'  etc. 


It  is  impossible  for  us  to  think  of  the  Jesus  por- 
trayed in  the  Gosnels  as  forcing  His  claims  upon 
the  attention  of  tne  world.  He  rather  let  theni 
sink  gently  into  the  minds  of  His  disciples  until 
they  won  an  assent  which  was  not  only  free  and 
spontaneous,  but  also  more  intelligent  than  it  could 
have  been  if  enforced  simply  by  authoiity.  But, 
apart  from  this,  it  was  essential  to  tiie  development 
of  His  mission  that  the  teaching  of  the  Kingdom 
should  precede,  and  precede  by  a  sufficient  interval, 
the  public  self-manifestation  and  otler  of  tlie  King. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  change  the  char 
acter  and  revolutionize  the  moral  conceptions  of 
men.  This  was  to  be  the  work  of  quiet  teaching. 
The  hour  for  the  Leader  to  come  forward  was  the 
hour  when  teaching  was  to  give  place  to  action. 
Hence  it  was  well  that  at  first  and  for  some  time 
to  come  the  King  should  remain,  as  it  were,  in  the 
background,  until  tiie  preparation  for  His  assuming 
His  kingship  M'as  complete. 

The  Teaching  op  Jesus. 

a.  General  Characteristics  of  the  Teaching. 

(1)  Its  Relation  to  the  Teaching  of  the  Baptist 
and  to  that  of  the  Scribes. — We  have  seen  that  Jesus 
began  by  taking  up  not  only  the  announcement 
of  the  Baptist  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  at 
hand,  but  also  his  call  to  reformation  of  life  and 
the  rite  of  baptism  by  which  that  call  was  im- 
pressed upon  the  conscience.  We  are  also  expressly 
told  that  the  call  to  repentance  was  j^art  of  the 
apostolic  commission  (Mk  6^^).  And  we  find  it  no 
less  insisted  upon  after  the  resurrection  (Lk  24*^, 
Ac  23»  3i»  531  1 118  173«  20-1  26^). 

This  is  clear  proof  of  the  continuity  which  bound 
together  the  teaching  of  Jesus  witli  that  of  the 
Baptist.  The  starting-point  of  both  was  the  same. 
And  yet  this  starting-point  was  very  soon  left 
behind.  The  heads  of  the  Baptist's  teaching  are 
soon  told ;  the  teaching  of  Jesus  expands  and 
ramifies  in  a  thousand  directions.  It  is  like  pass- 
ing from  the  narrow  cleft  of  the  Jordan  to  a 
Pisgah-view  over  the  whole  Land  of  Promise. 

Although  it  was  permitted  to  the  Baptist  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  so  far 
as  even  to  enunciate  its  opening  lesson,  the  place 
of  the  Baptist  is  quietly  assigned  to  him ;  and  it 
is  a  place  outside  the  tnresliold  of  the  Kingdom  : 
'  He  that  is  but  little  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  greater  than  he '  (Mt  11" ||). 

If  Christ  thus  drew  a  line  between  His  own 
teaching  and  that  of  John,  still  more  marked  was 
the  ditterence  between  it  and  other  contemiwrary 
teaching.  John  was  at  least  a  prophet,  and  spoke 
with  the  full  authority  of  a  prophet  (Mt  11"-"). 
The  scribes  had  no  original  authority  at  all ;  they 
did  but  interpret  a  law  which  they  had  not  made. 
Jesus  spoke  with  an  authority  not  onlv  al)Ove  that 
of  the  scribes  (Mk  l-^li),  but  higher  still  than  that 
of  John.  He  is  the  legislator  of  a  new  law  (Mt 
T)-*  etc. ),  the  founder  of  that  Kingdom  which  John 
did  not  enter. 

(2)  Its  Universal  Range. — With  this  commanding 
character  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  there  goes  a 
corresponding  width  of  outlook.  We  began  with  a 
rapid  survey  of  the  state  of  i)arties  and  opinions 
in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Christ.  But  the  object 
of  this  sun'ey  was  not  to  explain  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  by  affiliating  it  to  any  existing  school.  It 
was  remarked  of  Him  that  lie  had  had  no  regular 
training  (Jn  7'").  He  was  not  a  Pharisee,  not  a 
Sadducee,  not  an  Essene,  not  an  Apocalyptist. 
The  direct  affinities  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  were 
with  nothing  so  transitory  and  local,  but  rather 
with  that  which  was  nio.'^t  central  in  OT.  We 
might  call  it  the  distilled  essence  of  OT :  that 
essence  first  clarified  and  then  greatly  enlarged, 
the  drop  became  a  crystal  sphere. 
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We  are  si>eaking.  of  course,  of  the  f^ii1>-t:mct\  and 
oft!;'-  ]ii:i'.n  ;.i!t  nf  t'l.-  -u','-taiu-e,  i>f  tlie  teaching 
of  ■  lat  it  wa.s  eonilitioned 

by  cJ   that   it   should   l>e 

addressed  to  a  j^ivou  <^eiieration  in  a  language 
■which  it  understood.  Nor  was  it  wholly  without 
definite  and  particular  applications  —  sidelights, 
so  to  speak,  ujion  that  space  in  history  within 
which  it  falls.  But  history  itself  has  shown  that 
ill  the  main  it  tian^ceniis  all  these  conditions,  and 
i>  as  flesh  at  the  eml  of  eighteen  centuries  as  when 
tirst  it  was  delivered. 

(3)  Its  Met/tod. —  This  wonderful  adaptabUity  in 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  accounted  for  in  part  by 
its  extreme  simplicity.  If  it  had  been  a  doctrine 
of  the  schools,  something  of  the  fashion  of  the 
schools  would  have  adhered  to  it.  But,  as  it  was, 
it  was  addressed  chiefly  to  the  common  people — 
sometimes  to  congregations  in  synagogues,  some- 
times to  the  chance  company  collected  in  private 
houses,  more  often  still  to  casual  gatherings  in  the 
open  air. 

And  the  language  in  which  the  teaching  was 
couched  was  such  as  to  appeal  most  directly  to 
audiences  like  these.  As  a  rule  it  takes  hold  of 
the  simplest  elements  in  our  common  humanity, 
'  das  allgemein  Menschliche.'  The  trivial  incidents 
of  everyday  life  are  made  to  yield  their  lessons  : 
the  sower  scattering  his  seed,  the  housewife  baking 
her  cakes  or  sweeping  the  house  to  find  a  lost  piece 
of  money,  the  shepherd  collecting  his  sheep,  the 
ti-hermen  drawing  in  their  net.  Sometimes  the 
hich  forms  the  vehicle  for  the  teaching 
higher  flight :  it  deals  with  landed  pro- 
pneiors.  and  banquets,  and  kings  with  their  sub- 
jects. But  even  then  there  seems  to  be  a  certain 
deliberate  simplification.  The  kings,  for  instance, 
are  those  of  the  popular  tale  rather  than  as  the 
courtier  would  paint  them. 

(4)  The  Parables.  —  We  have  been  naturally 
drawn  into  describing  that  which  is  most  char- 
acteristic in  the  outward  form  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus — His  parables.  The  Greek  word  rapaSoXri 
is  used  in  NT  in  a  wider  sense  than  that  in  which 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  using  it.  In  Lk  4^  it= 
'proverb.'  In  Mt  15^^  (comp.  with  ^-v.^^- **■**)  it= 
'maxim.'  a  condensed  moral  truth,  whether  couched 
in  tiuurative  language  or  not.  It  covers  as  well 
brief  aphoristic  sajTugs  {e.g.  Mk  3^  13^  .  Lk  o^' 
6*)  as  longer  discourses  in  which  there  is  a  real 
'  comparison.'  But  these  latter  are  the  ■  parables ' 
in  our  modem  acceptation  of  the  term  :  they  are 
scenes  or  short  stories  taken  from  nature  or  from 
common  life,  which  present  in  a  picturesque  and 
vivid  way  some  leading  thought  or  principle  which 
is  capable  of  being  transferred  to  the  higher 
spiritual  life  of  man.  The  '  parable  '  in  a  some- 
what similar  sense  to  this  had  been  employed  in 
<  )T  and  by  the  Rabbis,  but  it  had  never  before 
been  employed  with  so  high  a  purpose,  on  so  large 
a  scale,  or  with  such  varied  application  and  unfail- 
ing perfection  of  form. 

We  may  say  that  the  parables  of  Jesus  are  of 
two  kinds.  In  some  the  element  of  '  comparison  ' 
is  more  prominent.  In  these  the  parable  moves 
as  it  were  in  two  planes — one  that  of  the  scene  or 
story  which  is  made  the  vehicle  for  the  lesson,  and 
the  other  that  of  the  higher  truth  which  it  is 
sought  to  convey  ;  the  essence  of  the  parable  lies 
in  the  parallelism.  In  the  other  kind  there  is 
no  parallelism,  but  the  scene  or  the  story  is  just  a 
typical  example  of  the  broader  principle  which  it 
is  intended  to  illustrate.  The  parables  in  Mt  13, 
Mk  4  all  belong  to  the  one  class,  several  of  those 
in  the  later  chaps,  of  St.  Luke  fthe  Good  Samari- 
tan, the  Rich  Fool,  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus, 
the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican)  belong  rather  to 
the  other. 


There  is  a  group  of  sayings  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
to  which  is  given  the  name  xapoiuia  rather  than 
rapaSoXi^  (Jn  10«,  cf.  16=**-*),  though  the  latter  term 
would  not  have  been  inappropriate,  in  wiiieh  Jesus 
uses  the  method  of  comparison  to  bring  out  leading 
features  in  His  own  character  and  person.  In  this 
way  He  speaks  of  Himself  as  the  Good  Shepherd, 
the  Door  of  the  sheep,  the  Vine,  the  Light  of  the 
t  World.  These  sayings  form  a  class  by  themselves, 
and  from  the  peculiar  way  in  which  they  are 
worked  out— the  metaphor  and  the  object  explained 
by  the  metaphor  being  not  kept  apart  but  blended 
and  fused  together — are  commonly  classed  under 
the  head  of  '  allegory '  rather  than  '  parable.'  This 
is  another  instance  in  which  we  draw  distinctions 
where  the  Greek  of  the  NT  would  not  have  drawn 
them. 

(5)  Interpretation  of  the  Parables. — To  this  day 
there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  parables.  The  Patristic  writers 
as  a  rule  (though  with  some  exceptions)  allow 
themselves  great  latitude  of  interpretation.  Any 
point  of  resemblance  to  any  detail  of  the  parable, 
however  subordinate,  justifies  in  their  eye-s  a  direct 
application  of  that  detail.  A  familiar  instance  is 
the  identification  of  the  '  two  pence,'  which  the 
Good  Samaritan  gives  to  the  host,  with  the  two 
Sacraments.  An  opposite  modem  school  would 
restrict  the  application  to  the  leading  idea  which 
the  parable  expresses.  It  is,  however,  fair  to 
remember  that  the  parables  are  meant  to  illustrate 
the  laws  of  Grod's  dealings  with  men^  and  as  the 
same  law  is  capable  of  many  particular  applications, 
all  such  applications  may  be  said  wnth  equal  right 
to  be  included  in  the  parable.  For  instance,  the 
parable  of  the  Two  Sons  may  be  as  true  for  in- 
di\-iduals  or  for  classes  as  it  is  for  nations  or 
groups  of  nations.  The  parable  of  the  Great 
Banquet  to  which  the  invited  guests  do  not  come, 
and  which  is  then  thrown  open  to  others  who 
were  not  in\-ited,  no  doubt  points  directly  to  the 
first  reception  of  the  gospel,  but  it  is  equally 
appropriate  to  every  case  where  religious  pri\-ilege 
is  found  to  give  no  advantage,  and  the  absence  of 
religious  privilege  proves  no  insuperable  hindrance. 
Any  such  range  of  application  is  legitimate  and 
interesting  ;  nor  does  the  aptness  of  the  lesson  to 
one  set  of  incidents  make  it  any  less  apt  to  others 
where  a  like  principle  is  at  work.  Every  parable 
has  its  central  idea,  and  whatever  can  be  related 
to  that  idea  may  be  fairly  brought  within  its  scope. 
To  press  mere  coincidences  with  the  picturesque 
accessories  of  a  parable  may  be  permissible  as 
rhetoric,  but  can  have  no  higher  value. 

(6)  The  Purpose  of  Teaching  by  Parables.— It  we 
had  before  us  only  the  fact  of  parabolic  teaching, 
with  the  parables  as  they  have  come  down  to  us 
and  the  actual  psychological  effect  which  they  are 
seen  to  exercise,  we  shotdd  probably  not  hesitate 
as  to  the  reason  which  we  assigned  for  them.  The 
parabolic  form  is,  as  it  were,  a  barb  to  the  arrow 
which  carries  home  truth  to  the  mind.  The  ex- 
treme beauty  of  this  mode  of  teaching,  handled  as 
it  is,  has  been  universally  acknowledged.  If 
simplicity  is  an  element  in  beauty,  we  have  it 
here  to  perfection.  But  when  simplicity  is  united 
to  profundity,  and  to  a  profundity  which  comes 
from  the  touching  of  elemental  chords  of  human 
feeling. — a  touching  so  delicate,  so  sure,  and  so 
self-restrained,  which  reminds  us  of  the  finest 
Greek  art  with  an  added  spiritual  intensity  which 
in  that  art  was  the  one  thing  wanting, — we  have 
indeed  a  product  such  as  ilie  world  has  never  seen 
and  will  not  see  again.  We  seem  to  be  placed  for 
the  moment  at  the  very  centre  of  things :  on  the 
one  hand  there  is  laid  bare  liefore  us  the  human 
heart  as  it  really  is  or  ought  to  l>e,  with  all  its 
perversities  and  affectations  stripped  away  ;  and  on 
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the  other  hand  we  seem  to  be  admitted  to  tlie 
secret  council-chamber  of  the  Most  HikIi,  and  to 
have  revealed  to  iia  the  plan  by  which  He  {lovem.s 
the  world,  the  tiiread.s  in  all  the  tanj;led  skein  of 
bein<j;.  Jio  wonder  that  the  |)arable8  have  exercised 
siicli  an  attractive  power,  not  over  any  one  class  or 
race  of  men,  Init  over  humanity  wherever  it  is 
found. 

Then  the  nature  of  the  parable,  at  once  presenting 
a  picture  to  the  mind  and  provokin<j  to  the  search 
for  a  hidden  meaninj^  or  application  beneath  it, 
would  seem  to  be  exactly  suited  to  the  pajdagoj^ic 
method  of  Jesus,  which  always  calls  for  some  respon- 
sive etlbrt  on  the  part  of  man,  and  which  prefers  to 
produce  its  eflects  not  all  at  once,  but  rather  with 
a  certain  suspense  and  delay,  so  that  the  good  seed 
may  have  time  to  germinate  and  strike  its  roots 
more  deej)ly  into  the  soil. 

This  natural  action  of  the  method  of  teaching 
by  parables  seems  so  obvious  that  we  might  well 
be  content  not  to  seek  any  further.  But  when  we 
turn  to  the  Gospels,  we  lind  there  stated  a  motive 
for  the  adoption  of  this  method  of  teaching  which 
is  wholly  ditterent,  and  it  must  be  confessed  at  first 
sight  .somewhat  paradoxical.  All  three  Synoptists 
agree  in  applying  to  teaching  by  parables  the 
half -denunciatory  passage  Is  6*"'*;  they  would 
make  its  immediate  object  not  so  much  to  reveal 
trutli  as  to  conceal  it — at  least  to  conceal  it  for 
the  moment  from  one  class  while  it  is  revealed  to 
another,  and  its  ulterior  object  to  aggravate  the 
guilt  of  tlio.«*e  from  wliom  it  is  concealed.  And, 
what  is  still  more  remarkable,  all  three  Synoptists 
ascribe  the  use  of  this  quotation  to  our  Lord  Him- 
self, as  though  it  really  expressed,  not  merely  tlie 
result  of  His  chosen  method  of  teaching,  but  its 
deliberate  purpose.  What  are  we  to  make  of 
this?  One  gioup  of  critics  would  roundly  deny 
that  the  words  were  ever  used  in  this  manner  by 
our  Lord.  Jiilicher  (e.g.)  takes  his  stand  on  Mk 
4S3  i  ^vith  many  such  parables  spake  he  the  word 
unto  them,  as  they  tocre  able  to  hear  it,^  which 
would  seem  to  make  the  method  a  tender  con- 
cession to  slowness  of  apprehension  rather  than  a 
means  of  aggravating  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  observe  that  the  quotation  is  attributed  to  our 
Lord  in  what  must  have  been  the  common  original 
of  all  three  Gospels,  i.e.  in  one  of  our  best  and 
oldest  sources.  And  while  such  passages  as  Jn 
22K»-»i  (where  the  same  quotation  is  applied  by  the 
evangelist)  and  Ac  28^"-'^  (where  it  is  applied  by 
St.  Paul)  would  show  that  it  was  part  of  the 
common  property  of  the  apostolic  age,  the  fact 
that  it  was  so  would  be  still  more  intelligible  if 
the  example  had  been  set  by  our  Lord  Himself. 
Nor  wouki  it  be  less  but  rather  more  appropriate 
as  coming  from  Him,  if  we  regard  it  as  summing 
up  in  a  broad  way  what  He  felt  was  and  must  be 
for  many  of  those  among  whom  He  moved  the 
final  outcome  of  His  mission.  The  lesson  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  Jn  12*-*'.  The  Son  of  Man 
does  not  need  to  pass  judgment  on  those  who 
reject  Him.  His  word  judges  them  by  an  auto- 
matic process.  That  which  is  meant  for  their  life 
becomes  to  tliem  an  occasion  of  falling,  when  from 
indolence  or  self-will  it  makes  no  impression  upon 
them.  This  was  the  actual  course  of  things ;  it 
was  a  course  rendered  inevitable  by  the  laws  whicii 
God  had  laid  down,  and  which  in  that  sense  might 
be  regarded  as  designed  by  Him.  And  inasmuch 
as  the  Son  associates  Himself  with  the  providential 
action  of  the  Father,  it  might  be  also  spoken  of  as 
part  of  His  own  <lesign.  It  is  so,  however,  ratlier 
in  the  remoter  degiee  in  which,  allowing  for  the 
contrariant  action  of  hunitan  wills,  whatever  is  is 
also  ordained,  than  as  directly  purposed  before  the 
appeal  has  been  made  and  rejected.  It  belongs 
to  that  department  of  providential  action  which 


is  not  primary  and  due  to  immediate  Divine 
initiative,  but  secondary  or  contingent  vi\yon 
human  failure. 

There  is  then  perhaps  suflicient  reason  to  think 
that  the  words  may  after  all  have  been  spoken, 
much  as  we  have  them,  l)y  our  Lord.  But  grant- 
ing this,  we  should  still  not  be  forbidden  to 
surmise  that  they  are  somewhat  out  of  place. 
Standing  where  they  do  they  come  to  us  with  a 
shock  of  stranj^e  severity,  which  would  be  mitigated 
if  they  could  be  put  later  in  the  ministry,  where 
they  occur  in  St.  John.  The  transference  may  have 
been  due  to  the  position  which  the  original  passage 
occupies  in  Isaiah,  where  it  aLso  serves  as  a  sort  of 
programme  of  the  prophet's  mis.sion.  There,  too, 
the  arrangement  may  conceivably  represent  the 
actual  historical  order,  but  it  may  .'ilso  represent 
the  result  of  later  experience,  which  for  didactic 
effect  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  career  rather 
than  at  the  end. 

b.  Contents  of  the  Teaching.— Tiiere  are  five 
distinctive  and  characteristic  topics  in  the  teaching 
of  Jesus — 

(1)  The  Fatherhood  of  God. 

(2)  The  Kingdom  of  God. 

(3)  The  Subjects  or  Members  of  the  Kingdom. 

(4)  The  Messiah. 

("))  The  I'araclete  and  the  Tri-unity  of  God. 

With  that  simplicity  Avhich  we  have  seen  to  be 
so  marked  a  feature  in  His  teaching,  Jesus  selects 
two  of  the  most  familiar  of  all  relations  to  be  the 
types  round  which  He  groups  His  teaching  in 
regard  to  God  and  man— the  family  and  the  or- 
ganized state  ;  God  stands  to  man  in  the  relation 
at  once  of  Father  and  of  King.  These  two  t3'pe8 
by  no  means  exclude  each  other,  but  each  helps  to 
complete  the  idea  derived  from  the  other  without 
which  it  might  be  one-sided.  At  the  same  time, 
in  different  connexions,  first  one  and  then  the 
other  becomes  more  prominent.  Thus,  when  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  Divine  attributes,  God  appears 
chiefly  in  the  character  of  Father  ;  when  attention 
is  turned  to  the  complex  relations  of  men  to  Him 
and  to  one  another,  they  are  more  commonly  re- 
garded under  the  figure  of  a  Kingdom. 

(1)  The  Fatherhood  of  God. — It  has  just  been  .said 
that  the  doctrine  that  God  is  Father  by  no  means 
excludes  the  doctrine  that  He  is  also  King.  This 
idea,  too,  is  repeatedly  put  forward  (Mt  o^  18^  22- 
etc).  The  title  '  King'  brings  out  what  in  modern 
language  Ave  are  accustomed  to  call  the  '  tran- 
scendence' of  God.  But  the  recognition  of  this 
was,  as  we  saw  (p.  606"  sup.),  a  strong  jwint  in  the 
contemporary  Judaism,  and  therefore  it  needed  no 
special  emphasis.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  idea 
of  Fatherliood. 

Not  that  this  idea  was  unknown  to  the  pagan 
religions,  and  still  less  to  the  religion  of  Israel. 
From  Homer  onwards  Zeus  had  borne  the  name 
'  Father  of  gods  and  men.'  But  this  was  a  super- 
ficial idea  :  it  meant  little  more  than  '  originator.' 
This  sense  also  appears  in  the  older  Jewish  litera- 
ture, but  with  further  connotations  added  to  it. 
God  is  more  particularly  the  Father  of  His  people 
Israel  (cf.  Dt  14^  32«,  Jer  31"  Sl"-^"),  in  a  yet  deeper 
sense  of  the  righteous  in  Israel  (Is  63^*),  and,  though 
not  with  the  same  wealth  of  meaning,  of  the  indi- 
vidual (Mai  2"»,  Sir  23i-  *). 

It  is  the  tenderest  side  of  the  teaching  of  OT 
(Ps  103'^)  which  is  now  taken  up  and  developed. 
It  becomes  indeed  the  corner-stone  of  the  NT 
teaching  about  God.  The  name  '  Father'  becomes 
in  NT  what  tlie  name  Jehovah  (Jahveh)  Ava.s  in 
OT,  the  fullest  embodiment  of  revelation.  If  it 
is  prominent  in  the  apostolic  Avritings,  this  is 
traceable  ultimatelj'  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
(cf.  Ho  8"  and  conims.).  The  title  belongs 
primarily  to  Jesus  Himself  as  'the  Son'  (6  llariip 
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'the  U!;tii,lllKIlU  and  e\  ll  -  l.k  r,  ,  3U  ..■  ..  1  ;.■• 
prosentation  of  God  as  Father  eulniinate-  in 
the  jiaralile  of  the  I'l-txiipil  Sun.  Older  euiuii.- 
tiun-  ui  (yod  tiiul  tlieir  cuimteriiart  in  the  Elder 
Brother  of  this  paralile  (Lk  I.")-''-'-  eoiitra-ted  wit'i 
V.--').  The  application  ^vhieh  is  thus  made' 
Fatherhood  ot  G<xi  invests  the  leaeluii'j-  d 

:iilerful  tenderness  and  ljeaut\     ' '  ",  ■ 

^k  12 -etc.). 

A'      '  ■' '"  '  ■'   "    -If  the  coii>,i:ci.i.Jn  of 

lude  His  uiajestv  a.s 

H-eption  of  His  King- 

doui  exeiudc  iliai  of  eiuidren  gathered  together  in 

Hi<  family.     Still,  tiie  leading  term  to  denote  those 

(Tod  with  man,  Avith  which  the 

-pecially  connected,  is  ij  ^acriXfia 

The  use  of  these  terms  suggests  a  number  of 
questions  which  are  still  much  debated,  (i.)  Were 
l)oth  names  originallv  used  ";    Or  if  one  is  to  be 


preterred 
the 


OrUe;    -1    . 

the   later 
prophet 


which?     (ii.)  What  is  the  meaning  of 
Does  Saa-iXeia  = '  kingdom '  or  '  reign '  ? 
_'  have  determined  this,   witli   what 
M-  is  the  phrase  to  Ije  associated  ?  With 
Judaism  V  or  with  the  teaching  of  the 
<  'r  does  it  belong  to  the   more  novel 
element  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord?     (iv.)  Is  the 
Kingdom  merely  conceived  of   from  the   side    of 
man  or  from  the  side  of  God  ?     Is  it  something 
which  man  works  out  or  which  is  bestowed  ujK)n 
liim  ?      ( V. )  Is  it   present  or  future  ?      Was  it  in 
course  of  realization  during  the  lifetime  of  Jesus 
Himself,  or  is  it  mainly  eschatological  ?    (vi. )  Is  it 
inward  or  outward  ?     A  moral  reformation  or  the 
founding  of  a  society?     (vii. )  Was  the  conception 
as  at  tirst  framed  national  or  universal  ? 

These  questions  are  put  as  alternatives.     And 
they  are  usually  so  regarded.     But  it  may  be  well 
to  say  at  once   that   in  almost   every  case  there 
seems  to  be  real   evidence  for  both  sides  of  the 
proposition  ;  so  that  the  inference  is  that  the  con- 
ception to  which  they  relate  was  in  fact   manj-- 
sid-  -ed   within   itself    a    number   of 

dili  ill  more  or  less  valid.     And  the 

rea.^on  lur  iiiis  appears  to  be,  that  our  Lord  took 
up  a  conception  which  He  found  already  existing, 
and,    although    He    detinitely    discarded  certain 
aspects  of  it,  left  others  as  they  were,   some  with 
and  some  without  a  more  express  sanction,  while 
He  addetl  new  ones.      The  centre  or  focus  of  the 
idea  is  thxis  gxadually  shifted  ;  and  while  parts  of  it 
belong  to  so  much  of  the  older  current  conception 
as  was  not  explicitly  repealed,  other  parts  of  it  are 
a  direct  expression  of  the  new  spirit  introduced 
into  it.     The  one  element  detinitely  expelled  was 
that   which   associated  the  inauguration   of    the 
Kiiagdom  with  political  Wolence  and  revolution. 

(i. )    The   X"i,i'\ — It   is  well  known   that   the 
phrase    17    ,3a-/  '      ovpavQv    for    i]  ^aa:   r.   deoD 

is  a  pecidiari'  iisr  Gospel  (where  it  occurs 

thirty-two  tin.,    .  ....v.  :iiat  it  receives  no  sanction 

from  the  other  Synoptics.    Neither  can  Jn  3^  where 
the  reading  is  distinctly  Western,   lie  quoted  in 
support  of   it.      Hence   some    have   thought    that 
it  was  a  coinage  of  Mt.    It  occurs,  however,  also  in 
E'-.  "'  '.   iHandmann,  p.   S9) ;  and  the   fact 

th  .  is  found  in  Mt  12'^  oi^^- ^  would  go 

to  -..         .....  the  evangelist  had  no  real  objection 

to  that  form,  while  the  corresponding  phrase  irdTTjp 
6  £v  rois  oipavois  though  it  disappears  from  Lk  11-  is 
veritied  by  Mk  11--^.  Moreover,  we  know  that 
'  heaven '  was  a  common  metonymy  for  '  God '  in 
'  '  _'iage  of  the  time  icf.  also  M*k  10-^  Lk  lO** 
.  that  the  particular  phrase  •  kingdom  of 


'Ugh  not  exactly  in  the  sense  usually 

■    it;    see    helou    under   ii.)   occurs  re- 

*    111  tiie  Talmud.     It  >eeiiis,  therefore,  on 

lie  proliable  that  Ixith  forms  were  used  In' 

'  ii    i.'ird  Himself.     In  any  case  they  may  be  re- 

_ aided  as  equivalent.s. 

iii.)  .Veanir>[f. — The  phrase  in  both  its  forms  is 
ambiguous:  it  may  mean  either  'kingdom'  or 
•  leimi,'  'sovereignty,'  'rule'  of  heaven,  or  of 
It  appears  that  in  the  Talmud  the  latter 
ition  is  the  more  common  (Schiirer,  XT 
/.>:d'j-:sch.^  u.  539 n.  [Eng.  tr.  II.  ii.  171];  Eder- 
sheim.  Life  and  Times,  etc.  i.  267  f.).  And  though 
the  former  is  that  more  usually  adopted  by  com- 
mentators, there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
recourse  shoiUd  not  l»e  had  to  the  latter  w  here  it  is 
more  natural  (as,  e.g.  in  Lk  n-"^--^).  The  phrase 
covers  both  senses,  and  the  one  will  frequently  be 
found  to  shade  otiinto  the  other.  The  biest  defini- 
tion known  to  the  writer  is  one  !,dven  incidentallv 
by  Dr.  Hort  {Lifo  anrl  Ldtn-s.  \i.  273i,  '  the  worl'd 
of  invisible  laws  by  which  God  is  ruling  and  bless- 
ing His  creatures."  This  is  the  most  fundamental 
meaning ;  all  others  are  secondary.  The  '  laws  " 
in  question  are  '  a  world,'  inasmuch  as  they  have  a 
connexion  and  coherence  of  their  own  ;  they  form  a 
system,  a  cosmos  within  the  cosmos ;  they  come 
direct  from  '  heaven,'  or  from  Gotl  ;  and  thej-  are 
■  in\-isible  '  in  their  origin,  though  they  may  work 
their  way  to  visiliilirv. 

(iii.)  As-i'  The  .sense  just  assigned  was 

that  which  V  ladamental  in  the  thought  of 

Jesus.  It  was  that  which  Hesaw  ought  to  1>e  the  true 
sense,  however  much  it  might  be  missed  by  His  con- 
temporaries. It  was  deeper  and  subtler  than  the 
conception  of  Psalmist  and  Prophet,  even  than 
the  bright  and  exhilarating  picture  of  Ps  145'^'^^ 
l^ecause  it  was  compatible  with  any  kind  of  social 
condition,  and  because  it  did  not  turn  mainly  on 
the  majestic  exercise  of  power.  And  if  this  was 
true  of  the  later  and  more  developed  conception, 
much  more  was  it  true  of  the  earlier  notion  of  the 
theocracV,  which  was  simply  that  of  the  Israelite 
State  with  a  Prophet  or  Judge  at  the  head  instead 
of  a  King  ■  1  S  12""'-).  The  contemporaries  of 
Jesus  when  they  spoke  of  the  'Kingdom  of  God' 
thought  chiefly  of  an  empire  contrasted  with  the 
great  world-empires,  more  particularly  the  Roman, 
which  galled  them  at  the  moment.  And  the  two 
features  which  caught  their  imagination  most 
were  the  throwing  off  of  the  hated  yoke  and  the 
transference  of  supremacy  from  the  heathen  to 
Israel.  This  was  to  be  brought  about  bj-  a  catas- 
trophe which  was  to  close  the  existing  order  of 
things,  and  which  therefore  took  a  shape  that  was 
eschatological. 

This  eschatological  and  catastrophic  side  Jesus 
did  not  repudiate,  though  He  gave  a  different  turn 
to  it,  but  the  essence  of  His  conception  was  inde- 
pendent of  all  convulsions.      The   simplest  para- 
;  phrase  for  "the   Kingdom  of  God'  is  the  clause 
which  follows  the  petition  for  the  coming  of  the 
I  Kingdom  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  :  'Thy  will  be  done 
I  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven."    The  only  difference  is 
I  that  the  Prayer  perhaps  hints  rather  more  at  the 
I  co-operation  of  human  wills.     This  is  not  excluded 
in  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom,  which  is,  however, 
primarily  the  working  out  of  the  Will  of  God  by 
God  Himself. 

'  '  of  th9  Kingdom :  how  far  Super- 

r>  very  name  of  the  Kingdom   '  of 

hecwcii"/  (-'i  lt.j.I  '  imp''"-  '^'■"*  it  has  its  o!-;-"  ■"" 

:  the  world  alxive.      It  epxec-^aL. 

Mk  0\  Lk  ir-  17-':   -,  .  _  dt  3-  i^'    \ 

.  (pdaveiv,  Mt  12'^=  Lk  11-^;;  it  is  'given"  tMt  21-) 

and  '  received  "  ■  Mk  l';'^'  =  Lk  IS*") ;  it  is  '  prepared' 

5  by  GodiM"   :  'iherited' (16.),  and  men 

i  '  enter  int<  >  Jn  3^) ;  it  is  an  object 
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of  'search'  (Mt  G^'-rLk  12^',  Mt  13«).  All  this 
means  that  it  is  not  built  up  by  the  labour  of  man, 
it  is  not  a  product  of  development  from  below,  but 
'of  the  creative  activity  of  God'  (Liitgert,  lieich 
Gottes,  p.  26).  It  is  a  gift  bestowed,  not  some- 
thing to  be  done,  but  something  to  l>e  enjoyed 
('Nie  eine  Aufgabe,  wohl  aber  eino  Gabe,'  Holtz- 
mann,  NT  Th.  p.  202,  partly  after  Liitgert).  It 
is  a  prize,  the  highest  of  all  prizes  (Mt  13**-''"), 
corresponding  to  the  sumimnn  bonuiii  of  pagan 
philosophy. 

This  part  of  the  conception  has  a  considerable 
range,  according  as  the  context  points  to  the 
popular  view  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  as  im- 
plying outward  conditions  of  splendour,  abund- 
ance, and  enjoyment,  or  as  it  points  to  what  we 
have  called  the  inner  thouglit  of  Jesus,  the  in- 
visible laws  of  God's  working,  taken  into  and 
welcomed  by  the  individual  soul,  as  in  the  parables 
of  the  Pearl  and  the  Treasure  in  the  Field. 

These  parables  show  that  there  is  a  place, 
though  a  subordinate  place,  left  for  human  eflbrt, 
the  co-operation  of  the  liuman  will  with  the  Divine. 
The  process  of  '  seeking '  implies  both  ettbrt  and 
renunciation.  There  must  be  a  concentrating  of 
the  powers  of  the  soul  upon  the  Will  of  God,  if 
that  Will  is  to  be  really  done  ;  but  where  it  is  done 
it  brings  its  own  exceeding  great  reward  (Lk  6^*). 

From  this  point  of  view  it  may  be  said,  with 
Holtzniann  (JST  Th.  i.  202-207),  that  the  negative 
side  of  the  conception  is  the  Forgiveness  of  Sins 
as  the  first  condition  of  entrance  into  the  King- 
dom, and  that  the  positive  side  of  it  is  the  active 
practice  of  Righteousness  with  the  peace  and  con- 
tentment which  that  practice  brings. 

(v.)  Present  or  Future? — There  can  be  no  real 
<^uestion  that  the  Kingdom  is  presented  in  both 
lights  as  present  and  as  future.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  future  is  divided,  and  the  notes  of  time  are 
threefold — present,  near  future,  and  more  distant 
future.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  passages  : 
Mt  12-«  (  =  Lk  ll-»)  'If  I  by  the  Spirit  of  God  cast 
out  demons,  then  is  the  Kingdom  of  God  come 
(iipdaaev)  upon  you  ' ;  Mk  1'*  (  =  Mt  4^7)  «  The  time 
is  fulfilled,  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand' 
(iJYyiKev)  ;  Mk  9' II  'There  be  some  here  .  .  .  Avhich 
shall  in  nowise  taste  of  death  till  they  see  the 
Kingdom  of  God  come  {{XrfKvdi'iav)  with  power.' 
The  only  one  of  these  passages  about  which  there 
can  be  any  doubt  is  the  second  (see  above,  p.  610), 
and  even  that  belongs  to  the  common  groundwork 
of  the  Synoptic  tradition,  and  it  is  supported  by 
Mt  10^  II.  If  the  latest  of  these  dates  still  falls 
within  the  lifetime  of  the  then  generation,  there 
is  a  group  of  parables  (the  Mustard  Seed,  the 
Wheat  and  Tares,  the  Drag-net)  which  would  seem 
at  once  to  bring  the  Kingdom  into  the  present, 
and  to  postpone  its  consummation. 

These  apparent  inconsistencies  are  probably  to 
be  explained  in  the  same  way  as  others  which  we 
meet  with.  The  future  coming,  the  more  or  less 
<listant  coming,  of  which  the  Son  Himself  does 
not  know  the  day  or  the  hour,  is  the  eschatological 
<oming  of  the  current  expectation,  which,  it  we 
follow  our  authorities,  we  must  believe  that  Jesus 
also  shared.  There  was,  however,  a  certain  am- 
biguity even  in  this  expectation  as  po])ularly  held  : 
it  was  not  clear  exactly  in  what  relation  of  time 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  and  the  establishment 
of  His  Kingdom  stood  to  the  end  of  all  things. 
And  this  ambiguity  was  necessarily  heightened 
by  the  peculijvr  nature  of  the  coming  of  Christ, 
and  the  conviction  which  gradually  forced  itself 
upon  the  minds  of  the  tlisciples  that  there  must 
needs  be  a  double  Coming, — one  in  shame,  the  other 
in  triumph  ;  one  therefore  which  for  them  was 
past,  and  another  still  in  the  future. 

But,  apart  from  all  this,  it  will  be  apparent  that 


tlie  more  distinctive  conception  of  the  Kingdom  aa 
the  '  world  of  invisible  laws '  by  which  Gou  works 
is  not  subject  to  the  same  limitations  of  time.  In 
this  sense  it  embraces  the  whole  providential 
scheme  of  things  from  the  beginning  ;  though,  as 
we  have  said,  it  is  really  a  cosmos  within  the 
cosmos,  and  it  has  its  culminating  periods  and 
moments,  such  as  was  above  all  that  which  dates 
from  the  Incarnation.  The  most  characteristic 
expression  of  this  aspect  of  the  Kingdom  would  be 
the  parables  of  the  Leaven  and  of  tlie  Seed  grow- 
ing secretly. 

(vi.)  Inward  or  Outward? — A  like  conclusion 
holds  good  for  the  question  which  we  have  next  to 
cask  ourselves  :  Are  we  to  tliink  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  as  visible  or  as  invisible  ?  Is  it  an  inlluence, 
a  force  or  collection  of  forces,  or  is  it  an  institu- 
tion ?  We  are  familiar  with  the  very  common  and 
often  quite  superficial  identification  of  the  King- 
dom with  the  Church.  Is  this  justified?  Many 
recent  writers  answer  this  question  emphatically, 
No  (list  with  reflf.  in  Holtzmann,  NT  Th.  i.  208). 
And  it  is  true  that  there  are  certain  passages  by 
which  it  seems  to  be  excluded. 

Conspicuous  among  these  are  the  verses  Lk  X'"^-  21  Olxtpxirxi 

•h   /3.    T.    B.   liiTO.  trxpccTTipfiirUK.      »iSi  ipova-ir,  'iiouuit,  r,  ixti.      i^tu 

yitp  VI  /3.  T.  D.  iyref  u,u.uv  irriv.  A  majority  of  leading  Genuan 
scholars,  including  Schiirer  (Die  Predujt.  j.  C.  p.  18)  and  Holtz- 
mann (with  a  slight  modification,  'in  your  reach ')i  take  the 
last  words  as  meaning  '  in  your  midst,"  the  main  ground  being 
that  they  are  addressed  to  the  Pharisees.  But  Field  seems  to 
have  shown  {Ot.  Norv.  ad.  loc.)  that  this  interpretation  is 
lexically  untenable  ('  no  sound  example '),  and  that  the  better 
rendering  is  in  animis  vextris. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  parables  like  the  Wheat 
and  the  Tares  and  the  Drag-net  are  most  naturally 
explained  of  a  visible  community ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  popular  expectation  was  of  a 
visible  kingdom,  such  as  that  in  which  the  sons  of 
Zebedee  sought  for  a  chief  place. 

If  we  keep  to  the  clue  which  we  have  hitherto 
followed,  the  facts  will  be  sufficiently  clear.  The 
Kingdom  in  its  highest  and  most  Christian  sense 
is  the  working  of  '  invisible  laws '  which  penetrate 
below  the  surface  and  are  gradually  progressive 
and  expansive  in  their  operation.  But  in  this  as 
in  other  cases  spiritual  forces  take  to  themselves 
an  outward  form  ;  they  are  enshrined  in  a  vessel 
of  clay,  finer  or  coarser  as  the  case  may  be,  not 
only  ill  men  as  individuals  but  in  men  as  a  com- 
munity or  communities.  The  society  then  be- 
comes at  once  .a  vehicle  and  instrument  of  the 
forces  by  which  it  is  animated,  not  a  perfect 
vehicle  or  a  perfect  instrument, — a  field  of  wheat 
mingled  with  tares,  a  net  containing  bad  fish  as 
well  as  good, — but  analogous  to  those  other  visible 
institutions  by  which  God  accomplishes  His 
gracious  purposes  amongst  men. 

(vii.)  National  or  Universal? — The  same  prin- 
ciple holds  good  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
analysis  of  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom.  The  aptest 
figure  to  express  it  is  that  of  growth.  It  is  a 
germ,  secretly  and  silently  insinuated,  and  secretly 
and  silently  working  until  it  puts  forth  first 
the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the 
ear.  It  is  a  mistake  to  cut  a  section  of  that  which 
is  thus  ceaselessly  expanding,  and  to  label  it  with 
a  name  which  might  be  true  at  one  particular 
moment  but  would  not  be  true  at  the  next.  The 
Kingdom  of  God  is  not  the  theocracy  of  the  OT, 
nor  the  eschatological  Kingdom  of  the  Ajwcalypses, 
nor  the  Christian  Church  of  the  present  day,  or  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  or  of  the  Fathers.  These  are 
phases  through  which  it  pjusscs ;  but  it  outgrows 
one  after  the  other.  F"or  this  reason,  because  He 
foresaw  this  inevitable  and  continuous  growth,  the 
chief  Founder  and  permanent  Vicegerent  of  the 
Kingdom  showed  Himself,  as  we  might  tliink,  in- 
dillerent  to  the  precise  degree  of  extension  which 
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it  was  to  receive  il'  fe  on  eartli  ;  He  was 

content  to  say  thai  li^  .«.i-  act  sent  but  unto  the 
lo§t  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel '  (Mt  15-^),  though 
within  a  generation  His  gospel  was  about  to  be 
carried  to  the  ends  of  the  then  known  earth.  It 
was  t'!!ovi;j:h  that  the  seeil  was  planted — planted  in 
-  lited  to  it,  and  under  conditions  that 
'->  lull  vitalit}-,  •  like  a  tree  by  the  streams 
•  1  "  1.1.  that  bringeth  forth  its  fruit  in  its  season, 
whose  leaf  also  doth  not  wither.'  It  is  character- 
istic ot  God's  processes  that  there  is  no  hurry  or 
impatience  about  them;  the  Master  was  not  so 
anxious  to  reap  immediate  fruit  as  the  disciple 
(Ro  1^),  and  therefore  He  calmly  left  it  to  His 
followers  to  see  'greater  things'  than  He  saw 
Himself  (Jn  14^-) ;  but  these  '  greater  things '  are 
none  the  less  virtually  His  own. 

(3)  The  Members  of  the  Kinfjdom. — As  the  'Reign 
of  God,'  the  ^aaCKila  rod  0eoD  denotes  certain  Divine 
forces  or  laws  which  are  at  work  in  the  world ; 
as  the  Kingdom  of  God  it  was  at  most  stages  a 
society,  but  at  all  stages  a  definite  sphere  or  area, 
into  which  men  might  enter,  and,  by  entering, 
become  partakers  of  the  same  Divine  forces  or 
subject  to  the  same  Divine  laws.  It  was  therefore 
a  matter  of  much  moment  what  were  the  condi- 
tions of  entrance  into  the  Kingdom,  and  what 
was  the  character  impressed  upon  its  members. 
The  two  things  run  into  each  other,  because  it  was 
required  of  those  who  entered  that  they  should 
possess  at  least  the  germs  of  the  character  to  be 
developeil  in  them. 

(i.)  Condition.^  < /'  . — These  are  clearly 

laid  down:  '  Excei  .  and  Ijecome  as  little 

children,  ye  shall  in  no  wi.-?e  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  '  ( Mt  18^).  There  was  to  be  a  definite 
change  of  mind,  a  break  with  the  sinful  past. 
This  was  to  be  ratified  by  submission  to  the  rite  of 
baptism,  which,  in  the  discourse  with  Nicodemus, 
is  described  as  a  new  birth  of  '  water  and  Spirit '  ( Jn 
3').  The  entrance  into  the  Kingdom  is  something 
more  than  a  deliberate  act  of  the  man  himself, 
it  is  a  self-surrender  to  Divine  influences.  The 
response  on  the  part  of  God  is  forgiveness,  which 
is  the  permanent  concomitant  of  baptism,  not  only 
that  of  John,  bur  iiUo  rluir  in  tl;A  name  of  Christ 
(Mk  \*   .  com;  "  etc.). 

[ii.)  The  C/'  ■.>\ — The  typical 

character  of  the  members  oi  the  Kingdom  is  that 
of  a  'little  child."  in  which  the  prominent  features 
are  innocence,  simplicity  of  aim,  absence  of  self- 
assertion,  trustfulness,  and  openness  to  influences 
from  alx)ve.  A  sketch  of  such  a  character  is  given 
in  the  Beatitudes  (Mt  o^'^ ;  the  in  Lk  6^^  refers 
rather  to  conditions  or  circumstances  suited  to  the 
character).  The  Christian  ideal  here  depicted 
stands  out  in  marked  contrast  to  most  other  ideals 
of  what  is  admirable  in  man.  The  qualities  com- 
mended ('poor  in  spirit' — where  the  Matthsean 
gloss  is  in  any  case  right  in  sense, — '  meek,' '  merci- 
ful,' '  pure  in  heart,'  '  peacemakers ')  are  all  of  the 
gentle,  submissive,  retuing  order.  And  this  is 
fully  borne  out  by  other  savings,  the  cheek  turned 
to  the  sniiter,  the  litigant  forestalled,  the  requisi- 
tion of  labour  ofi'ered  freely,  and  even  doubled 
(Mt  o^"'*^  ),  enemies  to  be  loved,  persecutors  to  be 
prayed  for  {ib.  w.-^-**),  the  sword  to  be  sheathed 
(Mt  26^-),  the  duties  of  charity  strongly  inculcated 
(Lk  lO^"*'),  the  duty  of  forgiveness '  of  injuries 
(Mt  18^^-),  service  greater  than  authority  (Lk 
22*>'-).  And  it  is  noticeable  that  the  same  tVpe  of 
character  is  praised  by  St.  Paul  (Ro  12-^  'Be  not 
overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good ' ;  cf. 
ch.  13 1.  The  whole  duty  of  man  is  simimed  up  in 
love  to  God  and  love  to  one's  neighbour  (again  cf. 
Ro  IS'^-").  We  observe,  too,  that  the  ethical 
teaching  of  Jesus  is  almost  confined  to  that  side  of 
ethics  which  touches  upon  religion.     Allusions  to 


j  civic  and  industrial  duties  are  very  few,  and  those 
I  negative  rather  than  positive  (Mt  18^22-'  =  Ro  13^). 

(iii.)  Paradoxes  of  Christianitu. — It  is  only 
I  natural  that  these  features  in  the  teaching  of 
Christ  should  be  taken  hold  of  and  made  a  charge 
against  ('hristianity,  as  they  have  been  from 
Suetonius  onwards  (Domit.  15,  •  contemptissimae 
inertiie."  of  Flavins  Clemens,  probably  as  a  Chris- 
tian ;  cf.  Tertull.  Apol.  42,  '  infructuosi  in  negotiis 
dicimur  ').  And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even 
yet  the  full  intention  of  our  Lord  ha-s  been 
fathomed,  and  the  exact  place  of  the  specifically 
Christian  ideal  in  relation  to  ci\'ic  and  social  duties 
ascertained.  The  following  suggestions  may  be 
ofi'ered. 

The  precepts  in  question  were  probably  addressed 
in  the  first  instance,  not  to  promiscuous  multi- 
tudes, but  to  the  disciples.  If  certain  passages  (as 
Mt  5')  may  be  quoted  to  the  contrary,  it  shoald  be 
remembered  that  these  introductory  notes  as  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  discourses  were 
spoken  are  among  the  least  trustworthy  parts  of 
the  Gospel  tradition,  and  are  often  nothing  more 
than  vague  conjectures  of  the  evangelists.  The 
type  of  character  described  bears  on  its  face  the 
marks  of  being  intended  for  the  little  community 
of  Christians  (cf.  Latham,  Pastor  Pastontm,  p.  2o3). 

As  such  we  can  see  that  it  had  a  very  special 
appropriateness.  It  was  not  an  accident  that 
Christianity  is  the  religion  of  the  Crucified.  The 
Cross  is  but  the  culminating  expression  of  a  spirit 
which  was  characteristic  of  it  throughout.  Its 
peculiar  note  is  Vktorii  through  Suffering.  An 
idea  like  that  of  Islam,  making  its  way  by  the 
sword,  was  abhorrent  to  it  from  the  first.  Jesus 
came  to  be  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  but  the  narra- 
tives of  the  Temptation  teach  us  that,  from  the 
very  beginning  of  His  career.  He  stripped  off  from 
His  conception  of  Messiahship  all  that  was  political, 
all  thought  of  propagating  His  claims  by  force. 
A  new  mode  of  propagating  religion  was  deliber- 
ately chosen,  and  carried  through  Avith  uncom- 
promising thoroughness.  The  disciple  was  not 
above  his  Master ;  and  the  example  which  Jesus 
set  in  founding  His  faith  by  dying  for  it,  was  an 
example  which  His  disciples  were  called  upon  to 
follow  into  all  its  logical  consequences.  Chris- 
tianity, the  true  Christianity,  carries  no  arms  :  it 
wins  its  way  by  lowly  service,  by  patience,  by 
self-sacrifice. 

History  shows  that  there  are  no  instniments  of 
religious  propaganda  comparable  to  these.  It  also 
shows  that  the  tj-[>e  of  character  connected  with 
them  is  of  the  very  highest  attractiveness  and 
beauty.  Is  it  a  complete  type,  a  type  to  whfch  w-e 
can  apply  the  Kantian  maxim,  '  So  act  as  if  your 
action  was  to  be  a  law  for  all  human  beings'? 
This  would  seem  to  be  more  than  we  ought  to  say. 
It  is  not  clear  that  the  Christian  type  would  be 
what  it  is  if  it  were  not  built  upon,  and  if  it  did 
not  presuppose,  a  certain  structure  of  society,  to 
which  other  motives  had  contributed.  The  ethical 
ideal  of  Christianity  is  the  ideal  of  a  Church.  It 
does  not  follow  that  it  is  also  the  ideal  of  the 
State.  If  we  are  to  say  the  truth,  we  must  admit 
that  parts  of  it  would  become  impracticable  if  they 
were  transfeiTed  from  the  individual  standing 
alone  to  governments  or  individuals  representing 
society.  It  could  not  be  intended  that  the  oflicers 
of  the  law  should  turn  the  cheek  to  the  criminal. 
The  apostles  were  to  bear  no  sword,  but  the  judge 
'  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain.' 

May  we  not  say  that  the  functions  of  Christian 
morals — specificalh'  Christian  morals — are  these? 
(1)  At  their  first  institution  to  form  a  vehicle,  the 
only  possible  vehicle,  for  the  Christian  religion. 
So  far  as  Christianity  has  taken  a  real  and  genuine 
hold  upon  society,  it  is  through  these  means  and 
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no  others.  Other  things  may  have  commended  it 
for  a  time,  but  no  trust  can  be  placed  in  them. 
(2)  Tlie  Christian  motive  acting  in  tlie  midst  of 
otlier  motives  gradually  leavens  and  modifies 
them,  imparting  to  tliem  sometliing  which  they 
had  not  before.  If  we  look  round  us  at  the  prin- 
ciples which  at  this  moment  regulate  the  action  of 
States,  in  their  external  or  international  relations 
as  well  as  those  which  are  internal,  we  shall  see  that 
if  these  principles  are  not  wholly  Christian,  they 
are  also  not  pagan.  They  have  a  certain  coherence, 
and  they  mark  a  very  consjiicuous  advance  as 
compared  with  the  principles  of  the  ancient  world. 
Christianity  has  shown  a  power  of  modifying  what 
it  does  not  altogether  supplant.  The  world  even 
outside  Christianity  is  still  God's  world.  It  is  a 
world  of  which  the  essential  characteristic  is  that 
it  is  progressive  ;  and  it  may  conduce  most  to  this 
progress  that  it  should  be  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  Christian  precept,  not  pure  but  in 
dilution.  And  (3)  may  we  not  draw  from  this  the 
augury  that  in  the  end,  at  some  time  which  we 
cannot  see,  the  .social  structure  may  be  still  more 
fully  recast,  under  the  influence  of  Christianity  : 
'  Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  tliey  learn  war  any  more '  ?  We  can 
conceive  a  condition  of  things  in  which  the  Church 
became  coextensive  with  the  State,  and  in  which 
religion  penetrated  the  body  politic  in  a  sense  in 
which  it  has  never  done  so  yet.  When  that  time 
came,  conduct  which  now  would  be  only  quixotic 
might  be  rational,  and  required  by  the  public 
conscience. 

When  the  verse  Mt  5^-  '  Give  to  him  that  asketh 
thee,' etc.,  is  criticized  from  the  point  of  view  of 
modern  political  economy,  the  mistake  is  in  apply- 
ing a  standard  which  is  out  of  place.  In  those 
days  the  natural  and,  indeed,  the  only  outlet  of  the 
kind  for  benefiting  the  poor  was  almsgiving  ;  and 
our  Lord's  main  object  was  to  strengthen  the 
motive,  which  Avas  in  itself  a  thoroughly  right 
one.  It  would  have  been  in  vain  to  anticipate 
methods  whicli  God  has  evidently  intended  to  be 
tlie  result  of  long  experience.  The  argument  from 
analogy  comes  in  here  with  great  force.  God 
might  have  removed  many  forms  of  human  ill  with 
a  word  ;  but  as  it  is,  He  has  been  pleased  to  let 
improved  methods,  and  the  wisdom  to  use  them, 
grow  gradually  and  grow  together.  The  advance 
which  mankind  slowly  makes  is  a  solid  advance, 
and  an  advance  not  here  and  there,  but  all  along 
the  line. 

We  have  seen  that  our  Lord  was  not  careful  to 
guard  against  misunderstandings.  It  has  been  a 
salutary  exercise  for  His  followers  to  find  out 
what  was  the  true  sense  of  His  sayings  for  them- 
selves. 

(4)  The  Messiah.  — We  are  not  concerned  here 
witli  the  very  remarkable  historical  evolution  of 
the  claim  of  our  Lord  to  be  the  Messiah,  which 
will  come  before  us  in  connexion  Avitli  the  narra- 
tive of  His  life.  At  present  we  have  to  do  only 
with  His  teaching  on  the  subject,  and  that  mainly 
with  reference  to  the  deeply  significant  names  by 
which  His  claim  was  conveyed. 

(i.)  The  Christ.— We  need  not  delaj'  over  the  title 
'  Messiah,' '  Christ,'  'Anointed,'  which  is  simply  that 
of  the  current  Jewish  expectation.  It  is  repeatedly, 
applied  to  our  liord  by  others,  and  on  three  occa- 
sions, at  least,  expressly  accepted  by  Himself  (Jn 
42«,  Mt  16'^  :Mk  14«-  «^l!,  cf.  Jn  IP');'  but  only  once 
does  our  Lord  use  the  term  of  Himself  (Jn  17*  ^lt)<Tovv 
XpiffrSv),  and  that  in  a  i)assage  where  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  the  wording  is  not  tliat  of  the  evangelist. 
In  like  manner  the  title  '  Elect '  (iKXeXtynivo^,  Lk 
9^;  iK\€KT6i,  Lk  2S^),  which  is  also  current  (cf. 
Enoch  40"),  is  applied  to  our  Lord,  but  not  by 
Himself. 


(ii.)  Son  of  David.— Much  the  same  may  be  said 
of  another  title  which  belongs  to  a  prominent  side 
of  the  expectation.  '  Son  of  David '  occurs  several 
times  (on  the  lips  of  the  crowd  at  and  before  the 
triumphal  entry,  of  tlie  Syrophfjcnician  woman,  of 
IJartimaJUS,  of  the  Pliarisees),  but  Jesus  Himself 
does  not  use  it,  and  rather  propounds  a  difficulty 
in  regard  to  it  (Mk  I2='»||). 

(iii.)  Son  of  Man. — Tlie  really  characteristic  title 
which  occurs  some  80  times  in  the  Gospels,  and  is 
without  doubt  the  one  which  Je.sus  chose  to  express 
His  own  view  of  His  office,  is  '  the  Son  of  Man.' 
Whereas  the  other  titles  are  used  by  others  of 
Him,  this  is  used  only  by  Him  and  of  Himself. 
What  He  desired  to  convey  by  this  is  a  question 
at  once  of  no  little  difficulty  and  of  ^Teat  im- 
portance ('Die  Frage  gehort  zu  den  verwickeltsten 
ja  verfahrensten  der  ganzen  neutest.  Theologie,' 
Holtzmann). 

The  starting-point  for  this,  as  well  as  for  the 
idea  of  the  kingdom,  is,  Ave  may  be  sure,  Dn  7^'. 
The  '  Son  of  Man '  in  that  passage,  as  originally 
written,  stood  for  Israel.  Tlie  four  world-empires 
are  represented  by  beasts,  the  dominion  that  falls 
to  Israel  is  that  of  a  man.  But  in  this  as  in  other 
respects  the  j)assage  was  interpreted  Messianically. 
In  the  Similitudes  of  the  IJk.  of  Enoch  (cli.s.  37-70) 
the  Son  of  Man  takes  a  j)roniincnt  place.  He  is 
a  person,  and  a  superhuman  person.  It  is  He  who 
holds  the  great  judgment  to  which  the  Apocalyptic 
writings  look  forward.  The  attributes  ascribed  to 
Him  are  all  more  or  less  directly  connected  with 
this  judgment,  which  is  at  once  to  vindicate  the 
righteous,  and  finally  to  put  down  the  wicked. 
The  date  of  this  portion  of  the  Bk.  of  Enoch  has 
been  much  debated,  but  opinion  at  tlie  present 
time  is  still  more  preponderantly  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  it  is  pre-Christian  (between  B.C.  94-64, 
Charles,  Enoch,  p.  29  f.).  The  language  of  the 
Gospels  requires  that  the  title  as  applied  to  a  person 
and  to  the  Messiah  should  be  not  entirely  new.  It 
also  requires  that  it  should  be  not  perfectly  under- 
stood and  familiar  (Mt  16'^,  Jn  12*^).  It  is  probalile 
that  its  use  did  not  go  beyond  a  small  circle,  the 
particular  circle  to  which  the  Similitudes  of  Enoch 
belonged.  This,  however,  would  be  enough  to  give 
the  phrase  a  certain  currency,  and  to  make  it  at 
least  suggest  association  with  the  Messiah. 

It  is  associated  with  Him,  especially  in  His  char- 
acter as  Judge,  and  as  the  chief  actor  in  that 
series  of  events  which  marks  the  end  of  the  age, 
and  the  reversal  of  the  places  of  good  and  wicked. 
This  sense  Jesus  did  not  discard.  It  appears  un- 
mistakably in  a  number  of  passages  (>It  13^^  16-* 
19-«  24=»ff-  253'ff-  26'"  etc.).  But  at  the  same  time 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  He  read  into  it  a 
number  of  other  ideas,  new  and  original,  just  as 
He  read  them  into  the  conception  of  the  King- 
dom. 

What  is  most  distinctive  in  this  novel  element 
in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  ?  There  is  an  increasing 
tendency  amongst  scholars  to  lay  stress  on  the 
Aramaic  original  of  the  phrase.  Tlie  Aramaic 
equivalent  is  said  to  mean  and  to  be  the  only 
way  which  they  had  of  expressing  '  Man  '  (generic- 
ally,  i.e.  '  Mankind ').  Hence  the  attempt  has 
been  made  to  interpret  the  phrase  inij)ersonallv, 
and  to  get  rid  more  or  less  of  its  Messianic  appli- 
cation (see  Holtzmann,  NT  Th.  i.  256  ff.).  It  is 
true  that  an  impersonal  sense  will  suit  such  a 
passage  as  Mk  2-*  'The  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man  .  .  .  therefore  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  even 
of  the  Sabbath.'  At  the  same  time  this  is  by  no 
means  tlie  necessary  sense.  And  WcUliausen, 
who  is  one  of  those  who  most  emi>hatically  main- 
tain the  equation  '  Son  of  Man  '  =  '  Man,'  yet  sees 
that  the  expression  must  have  been  used  by  our 
Lord  to  designate  His  own  person  (Israel,  u.  Jiid. 
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Ge3ch.'^  p.  381).  Nor  can  this  conclusion  really  be 
avoided  by  such  an  expedient  as  Holtzniann's,  who 
calls  attention  to  the  comparative  raritj'  of  the 
title  in  the  early  chapters  and  early  stages  of  the 
history  (e.g.  in  Mk  only  2'*-  '*),  and  would  explain 
it  durinji  this  periotl  impersonally,  and  only  after 
St.  Peter's  confession  personally.  Against  this  and 
against  more  sweeping  attempts  {e.g.  by  Martineau, 
Seat  of  A  uthority,  p.  339)  to  get  rid  of  the  Messianic 
signitication  altogether,  it  may  be  enough  to  point 
out  that  if  reasonable  critics  like  Holtzmann  allow, 
and  a  narrative  such  as  that  of  the  Temptation 
seems  to  prove,  that  Jesus  from  the  first  really 
assumed  the  character  of  the  Messiah,  and  if  our 
oldest  authorities  with  one  consent  treat  the  title 
Son  of  Man  as  in  the  later  stages  Messianic,  it  is 
fair  to  presume  that  it  is  Messianic  also  in  the 
earlier.  If  the  Similitudes  of  the  Bk.  of  Enoch 
are  pre-Christian,  this  conclusion  would  amount 
almost  to  certainty. 

It  is,  however,  fair  to  argue  from  the  natural 
sense  of  the  phrase  in  Aramaic,  that  by  His  use 
of  it,  Jesus  did  place  Himself  in  some  relation  to 
humanity  as  a  whole.  And  we  are  led  to  form 
the  same  inference  by  the  conspicuous  use  of  the 
corresponding  Heb.  in  Ps  8*  '  What  is  man  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  and  the  son  of  man 
that  thou  visitest  him  ?  '  Here  the  parallelism 
shows  that  '  son  of  man  '  = '  man.'  We  also  know 
from  He  2*'"*  that  the  psalm  was  at  a  very  earlv 
date  applied  to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  at  a  still 
earlier  date  (the  Baptism)  we  have  the  neighbouring 
Ps  2"  applied  to  Him.  It  seems  to  follow,  or  at 
least  to  be  a  very  natural  presumption,  that  these 
two  psalms  early  became  an  object  of  close  study 
to  Jesus,  and  helped  to  give  outward  shape  to  His 
c-onceptions. 

Ps  8  seems  specially  adapted  to  fall  in  with 
these,  as  it  brings  out  ynXh.  equal  strength  the  two 
elements  which  we  know  to  have  entered  into  the 
consciousness  of  Jesus — the  combination  of  lowli- 
ness with  loftiness,  the  physical  weakness  of  man  as 
contrasted  with  his  sublime  calling  and  destiny. 
We  can  see  here  the  appropriateness  of  the  applica- 
tion of  one  and  the  same  title  to  Him  who,  on  the 
one  hand,  '  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,'  and 
who  must  needs  '  go  as  it  was  written  of  him,' 
and  who  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  to  come 
again  '  with  power '  in  His  Kingdom. 

We  do  not  like  to  use  such  very  modem  phrase- 
ology as  the  '  ideal  of  humanity,'  '  the  representa- 
tive of  the  human  race '  ;  and  j'et  it  would  seem 
that  Jesus  did  deliberately  connect  with  His  own 
person  such  ideas  as  these  :  He  fused  them  as  it 
were  into  the  central  idea  of  Messiahship,  and  we 
can  see  bow  the  Jewish  conception  of  the  Messiah 
was  enlarged  and  enriched  by  them.  If  the  Mes- 
siah comes  out  in  the  claim  to  forgive  sins,  it  is  the 
Son  of  ilan  whose  mission  it  was  '  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost'  (Lk  19**),  'not  to  be 
ministered  unto  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his 
life  a  ransom  for  manv  '  (Mk  10**  ). 

Here  we  have  anotlier  connexion  in  which  the 
name  is  frequently  used.  The  prophecies  of  tlie 
Resurrection  and  of  the  Second  Comino:  are  closely 
associatetl  \\-ith  the  fatal  end  of  the  First  :  '  The 
Son  of  Man  nmst  sutler  many  things,  and  be  re- 
jected by  the  elders,  and  the  chief  priests,  and  the 
scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  after  three  days  rise 
again'  (Mk  8"  etc.).  If  we  ask  for  the  OT 
original  of  this  'Sa\iour  through  sulfering,'  no 
doubt  it  is  the  Second  Part  of  Isaiah,  and  especially 
Is  53.  Still,  it  would  be  rather  too  much  to  de- 
scribe this  idea  as  embodied  in  the  title  '  Son  of 
Man.'  It  is  embodied  in  the  character  of  the  Son 
of  Man  as  conceived  by  Jesus,  but  not  exactly  in 
the  name.  The  name  which  expressed  it  was  the 
'  Servant  of  Jehovah '  (xoTs  Kvpiov) ;  and  this  name 


was  undoubtedly  applied  to  Christ  by  tlie  Church 
as  soon  as  it  began  to  reHect  ujion  His  life  and 
mission  (cf.  Ac  3"-»  4*^»  Mt  12"),  but  we 
have  no  evidence  that  Jesus  used  it  of  Himself. 
One  reason  for  the  choice  of  the  name  'Son  of 
Man'  probably  was  that  it  admitted  and  favoured 
these  a.ssociations,  even  if  it  did  not  directly 
sorest  them. 

Tiua  comprehensive  and  deeply  significant  title 
touched  at  the  one  end  the  Messianic  and  eschato- 
logical  expectation  through  the  turn  which  had 
been  given  to  it  in  one  section  of  Judaism  (the 
Book  of  Enoch).  At  the  other  and  opposite  end  it 
touched  the  idea  of  the  Suilerin"  Servant.  But  at 
the  centre  it  is  broadly  based  npon  an  infinite 
sense  of  brotherhood  with  toiling  and  stiniggling 
himianity,  which  He  who  most  thoroughly  accepted 
its  conditions  was  fittest  also  to  save.  As  Son  of 
God,  Jesus  looked  upwards  to  the  Father  ;  as  Son 
of  Man,  He  looked  outwards  upon  His  brethren, 
the  sheep  who  had  no  shepherd. 

(iv.)  Son  of  God.— Only  once  in  Synopt.  (Mt  27*) 
and  in  a  few  places  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  ( Jn  10*, 
cf.  5*  9*  var.  lee.  W*)  is  it  hinted  that  Jesus  directly 
a.ssumed  this  title.  It  is  repeatedly  given  to  Him 
by  others — by  the  Baptist  (Jn  !*•),  by  Nathanael 
(Jn  1*^),  by  Satan  hypothetically  (Mt  4'),  as  also 
by  the  crowd  (Mt  27*^),  by  the  possessed  (Mk  3"  ), 
by  the  disciples  (Mt  14'*),  by  the  centurion  (Mk 
lo®=Mt  27**),  and  by  evangelists  (Mk  1^  v.l. 
Jn  2,^  203*). 

At  the  same  time  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the 
title  was  really  assumed  from  the  indirect  mode  in 
which  Jesus  constantly  speaks  of  God  as  '  My 
Father.'  This  is  very  frequent  in  Synoptics  as 
well  as  in  St.  John  (Mt  7^  K»^  11-'^  15''  16"  etc.). 
And  although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  consciousness 
which  finds  expression  in  this  phrase  becomes  the 
basis  of  an  extended  doctrine  of  the  Di\Tne  Father- 
hood ('the  Father,'  'our  Father,'  'thy  Father,' 
'  your  Father '),  there  is  nevertheless  a  distinct 
interval  between  the  sense  in  which  Gk)d  can  be 
claimed  as  Father  by  men,  even  the  innermost 
circle  of  the  disciples,  and  that  in  which  He  is 
Father  to  the  Son.  In  this  respect  the  passage 
Mt  ll^=Lk  10=^  is  quite  explicit  (cf.  also  the 
graduated  scale  of  being  in  Mk  13*-  =  Mt  24"). 
Although  this  passage  stands  out  somewhat  con- 
spicuously in  Synoptics,  the  context  in  which  it 
occTirs  is  so  original  and  so  beyond  the  reach  of 
invention,  while  it  supplies  so  mar\-ellously  the 
key  to  that  which  distinguishes  the  history  of 
Jesus  from  other  histories,  that  doubt  cannot 
reasonably  be  cast  upon  it.  It  is  confirmed  by  the 
sense  in  which  the  title  '  Son  of  God '  is  taken  by 
the  Jews — not  merely  by  the  populace  but  by  the 
learned  (Mt  27**-^,  cf.'  Mk  1.5^'-  ^',  Jn  19").  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  confirms  sufficiently  the  sub- 
stantial accuracy  of  like  passages  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  (e.g.  10**-  **).  We  are  thus  prepared  for  the 
unanimity  ^n-ith  which  the  Church  at  the  earliest 
date  fixed  upon  this  title  to  convey  its  sense  of  the 
uniqueness  of  Christ's  nature  (Ac  9*,  Ro  I*,  Gal 
2*   Eph  4",  He  4"  etc.,  1  Jn  4^*  etc..  Rev  2>8). 

This  aspect  of  the  question  will  come  before  ns 
more  fully  later.  We  content  ourselves  for  the 
present  with  observing  that  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
resened  and  reticent  as  it  is,  presupposes  as  its 
background  this  wholly  exceptional  relation  of 
'the  Son 'to  'the  Fatlier.'  From  that  as  centre 
radiate  a  number  of  other  relationships  to  His 
immediate  disciples,  to  the  Church  of  which  they 
formed  the  nucleus,  and  to  mankind.  The  Sonship 
of  Jesus  is  intimately  connected  with  His  work  as 
Messiah  (Titius,  p.  116).  It  is  in  this  character 
that  '  all  things  are  delivered '  to  Him  (Mt  ll*'  ), 
in  this  character  that  He  is  enabled  to  give  to  the 
world  a  revelation  of  the   Father  (ib.),    in    this 
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character  that  Ho  carries  out  His  work  of  redemp- 
tion even  to  the  deatii  (Mk  14=*"  il). 

(a)  The  Paraclete  and  the  'fri-unity  of  God. — 
In  the  earliest  Epp.  of  St.  Paul  we  lind  that  the 
Son  of  God  is  placed  side  by  side  with  the  Father, 
and  is  associated  with  Hira  as  the  ground  of  the 
Church's  being,  the  source  of  spiritual  grace,  and 
as  co-operating  with  Him  in  the  providential 
ordering  of  events  (1  Th  1\  2  Th  l\  1  Th  3'"). 
It  is  difiicult  to  describe  the  effect  of  the  language 
used  in  any  other  terms  than  as  attributing  to 
the  Son  a  coequal  Godhead  with  the  Father.  And 
it  is  remarkable  that  St.  Paul  does  tins,  within 
some  twenty-two  years  of  the  Ascension,  not  as 
though  he  were  laying  down  anything  new,  but  as 
something  wliich  might  be  assumed  as  part  of  the 
common  body  of  Christian  doctrine. 

We  observe  also  that  throughout  the  earliest 
group  of  Epp.  there  are  frequent  references  to  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  one  great  force 
which  lies  behind  at  once  the  missionary  activity 
and  the  common  life  of  the  Church  of  the  apos- 
tolic age  (esp.  1  Co  12-14,  but  cf.  1  Th  1"-  4«  5^» 
etc.).  This,  too,  it  is  assumed  that  all  Christians 
would  understand. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  the  prevalence  of 
such  teaching  at  so  early  a  date,  and  in  a  region 
so  far  removed  from  the  centre  of  Christianity  ? 
It  would  be  natural  if  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Him- 
self in  His  intercourse  with  His  disciples  had  pre- 
pared them  to  expect  a  great  activity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  if  He  had  hinted  at  relations  in  the 
Godhead  which  made  it  threefold  rather  than  a 
simple  monad.  Apart  from  such  hints,  the  common 
belief  of  the  Church  respecting  Christ  Himself 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  seems  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Certain  previous  tendencies  in  Jewish 
thought  might  lead  up  some  way  towards  it,  but 
they  would  leave  a  wide  gap  unspanned. 

When,  therefore,  we  find  tnat  one  Gospel  ascribes 
to  our  Lord  rather  full  and  detailed  teaching  re- 
specting the  Paraclete,  which  is  explained  to  be 
another  name  for  the  Holy  Spirit  (Jn  W^-  ^^  15^), 
when  there  is  held  out  a  clear  hope  and  promise 
of  a  new  Divine  influence  to  take  the  place  of  that 
whidi  is  being  withdrawn,  and  when  in  another 
Gospel  we  are  also  told  of  the  institution  *  of  a  rite 
associated  with  a  new  revelation  of  God  under  a 
threefold  Name,  that  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit  (Mt  28'"),  these  phenomena  are  just  what  we 
are  prepared  for,  and  just  such  as  we  should  have 
had  to  assume  even  if  we  had  had  no  definite 
record  of  them.  We  may,  then,  regard  them  as 
having  received — whatever  the  antecedent  claims 
of  the  documents  in  which  they  are  found — a  very 
considerable  degree  of  critical  verification.  The 
single  verse  2  Cor  IS''*  seems  to  require  something 
very  like  what  we  lind  in  Mt  and  Jn. 

LiTERATORE.— Much  material  of  value  will  be  found  in  the 
works  on  the  Biblical  Theology  of  NT  by  Weiss,  Beyschlag,  and 
esp.  11,  J.  Holtzmann  (1SD7).  Reference  may  also  "be  made  to 
Bovon,  ThM.  du  JS'T,  Lausanne,  1897.  Tlie"most  considerable 
recent  work  on  the  Teachini^  of  Jesus  as  a  whole  is  Wendt's 
Lehre  Jem,  Gottineen,  1890  (Eng.  tr.,  T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edin.  1892). 
Bruce,  The  Kingdom  of  God  (1890  and  later)  embraces  the 
Synopt.  Gospels  only.  In  the  last  few  years  a  number  of  mono- 
graphs have  api>eared  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  and 
points  connected  with  it — all,  it  may  be  said,  bringing  out  some 
real  aspect  in  the  doctrine,  though  in  the  writer's  opinion  too 
often  at  the  expense  of  other  aspects.  The  series  began  with 
two  prize  essays,  Die  Lehre  vom  lieiche  Gottes,  by  fssel  and 
Schmoller  (both  Leiden,  1891),  and  includes  treatises  with 
similar  titles  by  Schnedermann  (Leipzig,  189:J,  1S9.5,  189C),  .J. 
Weiss  (GiJttingen,  1892),  Lutgert  (Giitersloh,  1895),  Titivis  (Frei- 
burg i.  B.  u.  Leipzig,  189,'>),  Krop  (Paris,  1897) ;  also  Bousset, 
■/e(ni  Predi/ft  in  ihre.in  Gegensatz  zum  JuderUum  (Gottingen, 
1892)  ;  Paul,  Die  Vorgtelluiiqen  vom  Megsia*  u.  vom  GotUsreich 
(Bonn,  1895) ;  Lietzmann,  Der  Menschensohn  (Leipzig,  1896) ; 
J.  Weiss,  Die  Nachfolge  Chiinti  (Gottingen,  1895) ;  Gross,  Da» 
Verhalten  zu  Jesus  (Leipzig,  1895);  Ehrhardt,  Der  Grurul- 


*  Not,  of  course,  the  first  institution,  but  its  confirmation  as  a 
rite  and  its  first  association  with  the  triple  formula. 


eharakter  d.  JSthik  Jesu  (iYeiburg  i.  B.  u.  Leipzig,  1895); 
Wiesen,  Die  Stellung  Jetu  zum  irdinchen  Gut  (Giitersloh, 
1895). 

The  Miracles  of  Jesus.— There  has  been  a 
certain  tendency  of  late  to  recede  from  the  ex- 
treme position  in  the  denial  of  Miracles.  Har- 
nack,  tor  instance,  writes  in  reference  to  the 
Gospel  history  as  follows  :  '  Much  that  was  for- 
merly rejected  has  been  re-established  on  a  close 
investigation,  and  in  the  light  of  comprehensive 
experience.  Who  in  these  days,  for  example, 
could  make  such  short  work  of  the  miraculous 
cures  in  the  Gotsjjels  as  was  the  custom  of  scholars 
formerly?'  (Christianity  and  History,  p.  63, 
Eng.  tr.). 

(i.)  Different  Classes  of  Miracles. — Partly  this 
change  of  attitude  is  due  to  the  higher  estimate 
which  would  now  be  put  on  the  value  of  the 
evangelical  sources  generally,  as  to  which  some- 
thing will  be  said  below.  Partly  it  would  be 
due  to  a  change  of  view  in  regard  to  the  super- 
natural, whicli  is  no  longer  placed  in  direct 
antagonism  to  the  natural,  but  which  is  more 
reasonably  explained  as  resulting  from  the  opera- 
tion of  a  higher  cause  in  nature.  And  partly  also 
it  would  be  due  to  the  recognition  of  wider  possi- 
bilities in  nature,  'more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth '  than  were  dreamt  of  in  the  narrow  philo- 
sojihy  of  the  Aufkliinmg. 

(a)  In  particular,  it  may  be  said  that  medical 
science  would  have  no  difficulty  in  admitting  a 
large  class  of  miracles  of  healing.  All  those 
which  have  to  do  with  what  would  now  be  called 
'  nervous  disorders,'  all  those  in  which  there  was  a 
direct  action  of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  would 
fall  into  place  readily  enough.  Given  a  personality 
like  that  of  Jesus,  the  effect  which  it  would  have 
upon  disorders  of  this  character  would  be  strictly 
analogous  to  that  which  modern  medicine  Mould 
seek  to  produce.  The  peculiar  combination  of  com- 
manding authority  with  extreme  gentleness  and 
sympathy  Avould  be  a  healing  force  of  which  the 
value  could  not  easily  be  exaggerated. 

A  question  would  indeed  still  be  left  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  cases  of  what  was  called  '  de- 
moniacal possession.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Jesus  Himself  shared,  broadly  speaking,  the  views 
of  His  contemporaries  in  regard  to  these  cases : 
His  methods  of  healing  went  upon  the  assumption 
that  they  were  fundamentallv  what  every  one, 
including  the  patients  themselves,  supposed  them 
to  be.  We  can  Avell  believe  that  this  was  a  neces- 
sary assumption  in  order  to  allow  tlie  healing 
influences  to  operate.  We  must  remember  that 
all  the  ideas  of  the  patient  would  be  adjusted  to 
the  current  belief,  and  it  would  be  only  through 
them  that  the  words  and  acts  of  Christ  could  take 
effect.  In  the  accounts  of  such  miracles  we  see 
that  there  was  a  mutual  intelligence  between 
Healer  and  patient  from  the  first  (Mk  r-'«||"|l 
5*  II).  It  was  by  means  of  this  mutual  intelligence 
that  the  word  of  command  struck  home. 

We  should  be  prepared,  then,  to  say  that  this 
class  of  miracles  implied  accommodation  to  the 
ideas  of  the  time.  But  when  we  speak  of  '  accom- 
modation '  on  the  part  of  our  Lord,  we  do  not  mean 
a  merely  politic  assumption  of  a  particular  belief 
for  a  i)articular  purpose.  We  mean  that  the 
assumption  was  part  of  the  outfit  of  His  incar- 
nate Manhood.  There  was  a  certain  circle  of 
ideas  which  Jesus  accepted  in  becoming  Man  in 
the  same  way  in  which  He  accepted  a  particular 
language  with  its  grammar  and  vocabulary. 

It  would  have  been  wholly  out  of  keeping  with 
the  general  character  of  His  Ministry  if  Jesus  had 
attacked  this  form  of  disease  in  any  other  way  than 
through  the  belief  in  regard  to  it  which  at  that 
time  was  universal.     The  scientific  description  of 
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it  has  doubtless  greatly  changed.  But  it  is  still  a 
question  which  is  probably  by  no  means  so  clear, 
whether,  allowing  for  its  temporary  and  local 
character,  the  language  tlien  used  did  not  con- 
tain an  important  element  of  trutli.  The  pliysical 
and  moral  spheres  are  perhaps  more  intimate!}' 
connecteil  than  we  suppose.  And  the  unbridled 
wickedness  rife  in  those  days  may  have  had 
physical  etfects,  which  were  not  unfitly  described 
as  the  work  of  'demons.'  The  subject  is  one 
which  it  is  probable  has  not  yet  been  fully  ex- 
plored. 

{i3)  There  is,  as  we  have  seen,  one  large  class  of 
diseases  in  regard  to  which  the  healing  force 
exerted  by  the  presence  and  the  word  of  Jesus 
has  a  certain  amount  of  analogy  in  the  facts 
recognized  by  modem  medicine.  We  must  not, 
however,  treat  that  analogy  as  going  farther  than 
it  does.  It  does  not  hold  good  equally  for  all  the 
forms  of  disease  which  are  described  as  having 
been  healed.  Wherever  the  body  is  subject  to 
the  action  of  the  mind,  there  we  can  give  an 
account  of  the  miracle  which  is  to  some  extent — 
to  a  large  extent — rational  and  intelligible.  But 
in  cases  in  which  the  miracle  involves  a  purelj- 
physical  process  it  will  not  be  possible  to  explain 
it  in  the  same  way. 

This  other  class  of  miracles  will  fall  rather 
under  the  same  head  as  those  which  were  A\Tought, 
not  upon  man,  but  upon  nature.  In  regard  to 
these  miracles,  the  Avorld  is  probably  not  much 
nearer  to  a  reasoned  account  than  it  was.  It 
must  always  be  remembered  that  the  narratives 
which  have  come  down  to  us  are  the  work  of  those 
who  expected  that  Di\-ine  action  would  (as  we 
should  say)  run  counter  to  natural  laws  and  not 
1)6  in  harmonj'  with  them,  and  that  the  more 
Divine  it  was  the  more  directlj'  it  would  run 
counter  to  them.  We  may  be  sure  that  if  the 
miracles  of  the  first  century  had  been  A^Tought 
before  trained  spectators  of  the  nineteenth,  the 
version  of  them  would  be  quite  diflerent.  But  to 
suppose  this  is  to  suppose  what  is  impossible,  be- 
cause all  God's  dealings  with  men  are  adapted  to 
the  age  to  which  they  belong,  and  cannot  be 
transferred  to  another  age.  If  God  intended  to 
manifest  Himself  specially  to  the  nineteenth 
centurj',  we  should  expect  l3im  to  do  so  by  other 
means.  We  are  then  compelled  to  take  the 
accounts  as  they  have  come  down  to  us.  And  we 
are  aware  beforehand  that  any  attempt  to  trans- 
late them  into  our  own  habits  of  thought  must 
be  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  if  not  doomed  to 
failure. 

(ii.)  Critical  Expedients  for  eliminating  Miracle. 
—In  ^-iew  of  the  difficulty  of  giving  a  rational  (i.e. 
a  nineteenth  century)  version  of  miracle,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  recourse  should  be  had  to  critical 
expedients  for  explaining  away  Miracle  altogether  ; 
in  other  words,  to  account  tor  the  narratives  of 
miracles  ^^•ithout  assuming  that  objective  facts 
corresponding  to  them  really  occurred.  The  ex- 
pedients most  in  favour  are :  (a)  imitation  of 
similar  stories  in  OT  ;  (^3)  exaggeration  of  natural 
occurrences ;  (7)  translation  of  what  was  originally 
parable  into  external  fact.  These  are  causes  which 
have  about  them  nothing  violent  or  incredible,  and 
we  may  believe  that  they  were  to  some  extent 
really  at  work.  The  question  to  what  extent,  will 
depend  mainly  upon  the  nature  of  the  evidence  for 
miracles  and  the  length  of  time  interposed  between 
the  e^-idence  and  the  events.  This  will  be  the  next 
subject  to  come  before  us.  We  may,  however, 
anticipate  so  far  as  to  say  that  whatever  degree  of 
verisimilitude  belongs  to  the  causes  suggested  in 
themselves,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  adequate, 
either  separately  or  in  combination,  to  account  for 
the  whole  or  any  large  part  of  the  narratives  as  we 
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have  them.  And  there  is  the  further  consideration, 
on  which  more  "vvill  also  be  said  presently,  that 
sometliing  of  the  nature  of  miracle,  something 
which  was  understood  as  miracle,  and  that  on  no 
insignificant  scale,  must  be  assumed  to  account  for 
the  estimate  certainly  formed  by  the  whole  first 
generation  of  Christians  of  the  Person  of  Christ. 

(iiL)  The  Evidence  for  the  Goyiel  Miracles  in 
general. — Coming  to  the  question  as  to  the  evidence 
for  the  Miracles  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  there  are 
three  main  obsen'ations  to  be  made  :  (a)  that  the 
evidence  for  all  these  miracles,  generally  speaking, 
is  strong ;  (/3)  that  the  evidence  for  all  tKe  diflerent 
classes  of  miracles  is  equally  strong;  (7)  that 
although  for  the  best  attested  miracles  in  each 
class  the  evidence  is  equal,  there  is  a  difference 
between  particular  miracles  in  each  class;  some 
are  better  attested  than  others. 

(a)  It  is  unnecessary  to  rej>eat  what  has  been 
already  said  (p.  604  sup.)  about  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  Gospel  History.  The  critical  student 
must  constantly  have  in  mind  the  question  to 
what  state  of  things  the  diflerent  phases  of  that 
history  as  it  has  come  down  to  us  correspond. 
Does  it  reflect  conditions  as  they  existed  after 
A.D.  70  or  before?  And  if  before,  liow  far  does  it 
reflect  the  later  half  of  that  period,  and  how  far 
the  earlier?  How  far  does  it  coincide  with  a 
section  of  Christian  thought  and  Christian  life 
{e.g. )  taken  at  the  height  of  the  activity  of  St.  Paul ; 
and  how  far  does  it  certainly  point  to  an  earlier 
stage  than  this  ?  In  other  words,  how  much  of 
the  description  contained  in  the  Gospels  belongs  to 
the  period  of  consequences,  and  how  much  to  the 
period  of  causes  ? 

Every  attempt  to  treat  of  the  life  of  our  Lord 
should  contribute  its  quota  to  the  answer  to  these 
questions.  And  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
possible  to  do  this,  not  merely  in  a  spirit  of  super- 
ficial apologetics,  but  ^^^th  a  deep  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  the  truth  of  history.  And  the  writer  of 
this  article  strongly  believes  that  the  tendency  of 
the  researches  of  recent  years  has  been  to  enhance 
and  not  to  diminish  the  estimate  of  the  historical 
value  of  the  Gospels. 

{^)  This  applies  to  the  Gospel  records  as  a  whole,  in 
Mhich  miracles  are  included.  It  is  natural  next  to 
ask.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  particular  e\-idence 
for  ^liracles  ?  How  is  it  distributed  ?  Does  the 
distribution  correspond  to  the  distinction  which 
we  have  dra\vn  between  the  easier  and  the  more 
difficult  Miracles  ?  If  it  did,  we  might  suppose  that 
the  former  class  had  better  claims  to  credence  than 
the  latter. 

But  an  examination  of  the  documents  shows  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  Without  committing  ourselves 
to  all  the  niceties  of  the  Synoptic  problem,  there 
are  at  any  rate  broad  grounds  for  distinguishing 
between  the  matter  that  is  found  in  all  the  three 
Synoptics,  in  the  First  and  Third,  and  in  one  onlj' 
of  the  Three.  Whether  the  ultimate  groundwork 
is  written  or  oral,  the  threefold  matter  represents 
that  groundwork,  and  is  therefore,  if  not  neces- 
sarily the  oldest,  at  least  the  most  broadly  based 
and  authoritative.  There  is  reason  to  think  that 
the  double  matter  is  also  very  ancient.  It  consists 
largely  of  discourse,  but  some  few  narratives  seem 
to  belong  to  it.  The  peculiar  sections  of  the 
diflerent  Gospels  vary  considerably  in  their  char- 
acter, and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  would 
have  the  least  antecedent  presumption  in  their 
favour.  Some  confirmatory  evidence  would  be 
needed  for  facts  which  rested  upon  their  testimony 
alone. 

Now,  if  it  had  happened  that  the  Nature-Miracles 
had  been  confined  to  sections  of  this  last  kind, 
while  the  Miracles  of  Healing — and  especially  the 
Healing  of  Xer>ous  Diseases — had  entered  largely 
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into  the  Double  and  Triple  Synopsis ;  or — inasmuch 
as  discourse  more  often  bears  the  stamp  of  unmis- 
takable originality  than  narrative — if  the  miracles 
of  one  class  had  appeared  only  in  the  form  of 
narrative,  while  the  allusions  in  discourse  were 
wholljy  to  miracles  of  the  other,  then  the  inference 
woulcf  have  lain  near  at  hand  that  there  was  a 
graduated  scale  in  the  evidence  corresponding  to  a 
like  graduated  scale  in  the  antecedent  probability 
of  the  miracle. 

But  this  is  not  the  case.  Miracles  of  all  the 
different  kinds  occur  in  all  the  documents  or 
sources.  Tiie  Triple  Synopsis  contains  not  only 
the  healing  of  demoniacs  and  paralj'tics,  but 
the  healing  of  the  issue  of  blooa  (Mk  5'^'||),  the 
raising  of  Jairus'  daughter  (tfi.^ll),  the  stilling  of 
the  storm  {ih.  4^^  ]),  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand 
(^6.  e**!!).  This  last  miracle  is  found  not  onlv  in 
all  three  Synoptists,  but  also  in  Jn  G^"-.  And  there 
is  this  further  point  about  it,  that  if  we  regard  the 
miracles  generally  as  a  gradual  accretion  of  myth 
and  not  based  upon  fact,  we  should  undoubtedly 
assume  that  the  feeding  of  the  four  thousand 
(Mk  8S  Mt  15**)  was  a  mere  duplicate  of  it.  But 
it  is  probable  that  this  story  also  belonged  to  the 
fundamental  source,  in  spite  of  its  omission  by 
Luke.  In  that  case  both  the  feedings  of  a  multi- 
tude would  have  had  a  place  in  the  oldest  of  all  our 
authorities,  and  the  first  growth  in  the  tradition 
would  have  to  be  pushed  back  a  step  farther  still. 
We  should  thus  have  a  nature-miracle  not  only 
embodied  in  our  oldest  source,  but  at  its  first 
appearance  in  that  source  already  pointing  back 
some  way  behind  it. 

(7)  It  thus  appears  that  the  evidence,  externally 
considered,  is  equally  good  for  all  classes  of 
miracles.  It  is  not,  as  we  might  expect,  that 
the  evidence  for  the  easier  miracles  is  better  than 
that  for  the  more  difficult,  leaving  us  free  to 
accept  the  one  and  reject  the  others.  We  cannot 
do  this,  because  the  best  testimony  we  have 
embraces  alike  those  miracles  which  imply  a 
greater  deviation  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature  and  those  in  which  the  deviation  is  less. 

It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  within  the 
different  classes  of  miracles  the  evidence  for  par- 
ticular miracles  is  equal.  When  Prof.  Gold  win  Smith 
insists  that  all  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Gospels 
stand  or  fall  together,  lie  is  going  in  the  teeth, 
not  so  much  of  anything  peculiar  to  the  study  of 
the  Gospels,  but  of  the  historical  method  generally. 
And  the  examples  which  he  gives  are  unfortunate. 
'  We  cannot  pick  and  choose.  The  evidence  upon 
which  the  miraculous  darkness  and  the  apparition 
of  the  dead  rest  is  the  same  as  that  upon  which 
all  the  other  miracles  rest,  and  must  be  accepted 
or  rejected  in  all  the  cases  alike'  {Guesses  at  the 
Riddle  of  Existence,  p.  160).  No  critical  student 
needs  to  be  told  that  the  evidence  for  the  appari- 
tions of  the  dead  (Mt  21^'"-)  belongs  just  to  that 
stratum  which  carries  with  it  the  least  weight. 
The  authority  for  the  darkness  is  much  higher, 
but  its  miraculous  character  need  not  be  magnified. 
Any  unusual  darkening  of  the  sky  would  naturally 
strike  the  imagination  of  the  disciples ;  and  it 
might  be  not  contrary  to  nature  and  yet  also 
not  accidental. 

(iv.)  The  Qucdity  of  the  Evidence. — So  far  we 
have  spoken  of  the  external  character  of  the 
evidence.  It  is  speaking  within  the  mark  to  say 
that  a  large  part  of  the  evidence  for  the  Gospel 
miracles,  including  some  of  those  that  are  most 
miraculous,  is  separated  from  tiie  facts  by  an 
interval  of  not  more  than  thirty  years.  We  may 
be  pretty  sure  that  before  that  date,  and  even 
much  before  it,  stories  of  miracles  like  those  re- 
corded in  the  Gospels  circulated  freely  among 
Christians,  and  were  a  common  subject  of  teaching 


by  catechists  and  others.  We  now  proceed  to 
ask,  What  is  the  quality  of  the  narratives  in 
which  these  stories  occur?  What  features  are 
there  in  the  stories  tliemselves  which  tiirow  light 
upon  their  historical  value  ? 

(a)  We  are  met  at  tiie  outset  by  the  Temptation. 
If  there  is  an-ything  certain  in  liistory,  it  is  that 
the  story  of  the  Temptation  has  a  real  foundation 
in  fact,  for  the  simple  reason  that  without  such  a 
foundation  it  M'ould  have  occurred  to  no  one  to 
invent  it.  It  suits  exactly  and  wonderfully  the 
character  of  Jesus  as  we  can  now  see  it,  but  not  as 
it  was  seen  at  the  time.  Men  were  trying  to 
apprehend  that  character  ;  they  had  a  glimpse 
here  and  a  glimpse  there  ;  but  they  cannot  have 
had  more  than  dim  and  vague  surmiises  as  to  what  it 
was  as  a  whole.  But  whoever  first  told  the  story 
of  the  Temptation  saw  it  as  a  whole.  We  have 
therefore  already  drawn  the  inference  that  it  was 
first  told  by  none  other  than  Jesus  Himself.  Ami 
by  tliat  inference  we  stand.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  Gospels  that  is  more  authentic. 

But  the  stoiy  of  the  Temptation  presupposes 
the  possession  of  supernatural  powers.  It  all 
turns  on  the  question  now  those  powers  are  to  be 
exercised.  It  not  only  implies  the  possession  of 
power  to  work  such  miracles  as  were  actually 
worked,  but  others  even  more  remarkable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  crude  interference  with  the  order 
of  nature.  The  story  of  the  Temptation  implies 
that  Jesus  could  have  worked  such  miracles  if  He 
had  willed  to  do  so ;  and  the  reason  why  He  did 
not  work  them  was  only  because  He  did  not  will. 

The  keynote  which  is  struck  by  the  Tempta- 
tion is  sustained  all  through  the  sequel  of  the 
history.  We  can  see  that  the  Life  of  Jesus  was 
what  it  was  by  an  act  of  deliberate  renunciation. 
When  He  says,  as  the  end  draws  near,  '  Thinkest 
thou  that  I  cannot  beseech  my  Father,  and  he 
shall  even  now  send  me  more  than  twelve  legions 
of  angels?'  (Mt26'"),  the  lesson  holds  good,  not  for 
that  moment  alone,  but  for  all  that  has  preceded 
it.  The  Public  Ministry  of  Jesus  wears  the  aspect 
it  does,  not  because  of  limitations  imposed  from 
without,  but  of  limitations  imposed  from  within. 

Here  lies  the  paradox  of  the  Miracles  of  Christ. 
He  seems  at  once  to  do  them,  and  so  to  guard 
against  a  possible  misuse  that  it  is  as  if  He  had 
not  done  them.  The  common  idea  of  miracles  was 
as  a  manifestation  of  Divine  power.  Jesus  gave 
the  manifestation,  and  yet  He  seemed  so  to  check 
it  from  producing  its  natural  effect  that  it  is  as 
though  it  did  not  serve  its  purpose.  It  really 
serves  His  purpose,  but  not  the  purpose  which  the 
world  both  then  and  since  has  ascribed  to  Him. 

(/3)  We  have  seen  that  the  principles  laid  down 
at  the  Temptation  governed  the  whole  public  life 
of  Jesus.  He  steadily  refused  to  work  miracles 
for  any  purely  self-regarding  end.  If  the  fact  that 
He  works  miracles  at  all  is  a  sympathetic  adapta- 
tion to  the  beliefs  and  expectations  of  the  time, 
those  beliefs  are  schooled  and  criticized  while  they 
are  adopted  (Mt  12='9||  16"-,  Jn  4«),  the  element  of 
mere  display,  the  element  of  self-assertion,  even  of 
self-preservation,  is  eliminated  from  them.  They 
are  studiously  restricted  to  the  purposes  of  the 
mission. 

Now  this  carefully  restricted  character  in  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  is  unique  in  history.  Among  all 
the  multitude  of  wonders  with  which  the  faith,  some- 
times superstitious,  but  more  often  simply  naive, 
of  the  later  Church  adorned  the  lives  of  the  saints, 
there  is  nothing  quite  like  it.  We  niaj'  say  with 
confidence  that  ir  the  miracles  of  Jesus  had  been 
no  more  than  an  invention,  they  would  not  have 
been  what  they  are.  We  cau  see  in  the  evangel- 
ists a  certain  dim  half-conscious  feeling  of  the 
self-imposed  limitations  in  the  use  of  the  super- 
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natural  by  Christ.  But  we  may  be  very  sure  that 
they  have  this  feeling,  because  the  limitations 
were  inherent  in  the  facts,  not  because  they  formed 
part  from  the  first  of  a  picture  which  they  were 
constructing  a  j)riori. 

(7)  There  are  three  kinds  of  restriction  in  the 
miracles  of  our  Lord.  The  limitation  in  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  miracles  is  one  ;  the  limitation  in 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are  wrought  is 
another  (Mt  13»«  '  15-^-  =») ;  and  the  limitation  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  set  before  the  world 
is  a  third.  In  a  number  of  cases,  after  a  miracle 
has  been  performed,  the  recipient  is  strictly 
cautioned  to  maintain  silence  about  it  (Mk  1**  || 
demoniacs,  1**!  leper,  3'-*  demoniacs,  cf.  Mt  12^*, 
Mk  7^  deaf  and  dumb,  8^  blind).  This  hangs  to- 
gether with  the  manifest  intention  of  Jesus  to 
correct  not  only  the  current  idea  of  miracles,  but 
the  current  idea  of  the  Messiah  as  one  endowed 
Avith  supernatural  power.  If  He  was  so  endowed, 
it  was  not  that  He  might  gather  about  Him 
crowds  and  establish  a  carnal  kingdom  such  as  the  i 
Jews  expected. 

This,  too,  is  a  very  original  feature.  It  is 
certainly  not  one  that  the  popular  imagination 
would  create,  because  the  motive  to  create  it  was 
M-anting.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
popular  imagination  would  first  correct  itself  and 
then  embody  the  correction  in  a  fictitious  narra- 
tive. Here  again  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  nanative  truly  reflects  the  facts. 

{S)  In  yet  another  way  do  the  accounts  of  the 
miracles  work  in  with  the  total  picture  of  the  Life 
of  Christ.  They  have  a  didactic  value,  which 
makes  them  round  ofi'  the  cycle  of  the  teaching. 
This  fact  perhaps  leaves  some  opening  for  the 
possibility  that  here  and  there  what  was  origin- 
ally parable  may  in  course  of  transmission  have 
hardened  into  miracle.  An  example  of  such  a 
possibility  would  be  the  withering  of  the  Fig-tree 
(Mk  IP--"  ==«-23 1;  compared  with  Lk  IS^-^).  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  just  as  possible  that  parable 
and  miracle  may  stand  side  by  side  as  a  double 
enforcement  of  the  same  lesson.  The  story  of  the 
Temptation  is  proof  that  Jesus  would  not  hesitate 
to  clothe  His  teaching  in  a  form  at  once  natural 
and  impressive  to  that  generation,  though  it  is  less 
so  to  ours.  In  this  He  only  takes  up  a  marked 
characteristic  of  the  OT  Prophets. 

(v.)  Historical  Necessity  oj  Miracles. — The  truth 
is  that  the  historian  who  tries  to  construct  a 
reasoned  picture  of  the  Life  of  Christ  finds  that 
he  cannot  dispense  with  miracles.  He  is  con- 
fronted M-ith  the  fact  that  no  sooner  had  tiie  Life 
of  Jesus  ended  in  apparent  failure  and  shame  than 
the  great  body  of  Christians — not  an  individual 
here  and  there,  but  the  mass  of  the  Church — passed 
over  at  once  to  the  fixed  belief  that  He  was  God. 
By  what  conceivable  process  could  the  men  of  that 
day  have  arrived  at  such  a  conclusion,  if  there  had 
been  really  nothing  in  His  life  to  distinguish  it 
from  that  of  ordinary  men?  We  have  seen  that 
He  did  not  work  the  kind  of  miracles  which  they 
expected.  The  miracles  in  themselves  in  any  case 
came  short  of  their  expectations.  But  this  makes 
it  all  the  more  necessary  that  there  must  have  been 
something  about  the  Life,  a  broad  and  substantial 
element  in  it,  which  they  could  recognize  as  super- 
natural and  divine — not  that  we  can  recognize,  but 
which  they  could  recognize  with  the  ideas  of  the 
time.  Eliminate  miracles  from  the  career  of  Jesus, 
and  the  belief  of  Christians,  from  the  first  moment 
that  we  have  undoubted  contemporary  evidence  of 
it  (say  A.D.  50),  becomes  an  insoluble  enigma. 

(vi.)  Natural  Congruity  of  Miracles. — And  now, 
if  from  the  belief  of  the  Early  Church  we  turn  to 
the  belief  of  the  Church  in  our  dav,  there  a 
different   kind  of  congruity  appears,   but  a  con- 


gruity that  is  no  less  stringent.  If  we  still  believe 
that  Christ  was  God,  not  merely  on  the  testimony 
of  the  Earlj'  Church,  but  on  the  proof  aflbrded  by 
nineteen  centuries  of  Christianity,  there  wUl  be 
nothing  to  surprise  us  in  the  phenomena  of  miracles. 
'  If  the  Incarnation  was  a  fact,  and  Jesus  Christ 
was  what  He  claimed  to  be.  His  miracles,  so  far 
from  being  improbable,  will  appear  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  .  .  .  They  are  so 
essentially  a  part  of  the  character  depicted  in  the 
Gospels,  that  M'ithout  them  that  character  would 
entirely  disappear.  They  flow  naturally  from  a 
Person  who,  despite  His  obvious  humanity,  im- 
presses us  throughout  as  being  at  home  m  two 
worlds.  .  .  .  We  cannot  separate  the  wonderful 
life,  or  the  wonderful  teaching,  from  the  wonder- 
ful works.  They  involve  and  interpenetrate  and 
presuppose  each  other,  and  form  in  their  indis- 
soluble combination  one  harmonious  picture ' 
( Illingworth,  Divine  Immanence,  pp.  88-90). 

If  w"e  seek  to  express  the  rationale  or  inner 
congruity  of  miracles  in  Biblical  language,  we 
shall  find  this  abundantly  done  for  us  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John.  Miracles  arise  from  thte  in- 
timate association  of  the  Son  with  the  Father  in 
the  ordering  of  the  universe,  especially  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  redemption  of  man!  When 
challenged  by  the  Jews  for  healing  a  sick  man 
upon  the  Sabbath,  Jesus  replied,  'My  Father 
worketh  even  until  now  (i.e.  since,  and  in  spite  of 
theinstitution  of  the  Sabbatical  Rest),  I  am  working 
also'  (Jn  5'^) ;  the  same  law  holds  for  the  actions  of 
the  Son  as  for  the  conservation  of  the  universe. 
And  He  goes  on,  '  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
the  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  but  what  he 
seeth  the  Father  doing  :  for  what  things  soever 
he  doeth,  these  the  Son  also  doeth  in  like  manner. 
For  the  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  showeth  him 
all  things  that  himself  doeth  :  and  greater  works 
than  these  will  he  show  him,  that  ye  maymar\el' 
(ib.  w.^*--'').  Manv  other  passages  at  once  suggest 
themselves  to  the  same  eflect  ( Jn  3^  82*^- 14}%  The 
Son  is  '  sent '  by  the  Father,  and  He  is  invested 
with  full  powers  for  the  accomplishment  of  that 
mission  ;  or  rather  with  reference  to  it  and  for  the 
purpose  of  it.  He  and  the  Father  are  one  (Jn  10-'*). 

The  sayings  of  this  character  are  all  from  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  But  there  is  a  near  approach  to 
them  in  the  well-kno^^-n  passage  Mt  ll-'^ii  ('AU 
things  have  been  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father') ; 
and  this  does  but  form  a  natural  climax  to  others, 
which,  without  it,  would  seem  to  leave  something 
wanting  and  incomplete. 

(vii.)  The  Unexplained  Element  in  Miracles. — 
When  all  the  above  considerations  are  borne  in 
mind,  some  may  stUl  think  that  there  is  a  residuum 
which  is  not  wholly  explained — not  so  much  as  to 
the  fact  of  miracles,  or  as  to  their  congruity  with 
the  Person  of  Jesus,  but  rather  as  to  the  method 
of  particular  miracles  in  the  form  in  \\  hich  they 
have  come  down  to  us.  It  is  quite  inevitable  that 
there  should  be  such  a  residuum,  which  is  only 
another  name  for  the  irreducible  interval  which 
must,  when  all  is  done,  separate  the  reflective 
science-trained  intellect  of  the  nineteenth  century 
from  the  naive  chroniclers  of  the  first.  Jesus  Him- 
self would  seem  to  have  been  not  without  a  pre- 
science that  this  would  be  the  case.  At  any  rate 
there  is  a  permanent  significance,  unexhausted  by 
the  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  it,  in  His  reply  to 
the  disciples  of  the  Baptist,  while  appealing  to 
works  which,  however  beneficent,  would,  He  knew, 
fail  to  realize  all  the  Baptist's  expectations :  '  Blessed 
is  he  that  shall  find  no  scandal — or  stumbling- 
block — in  me'  (Mt  11®;).  There  was  doubtless 
something  left  in  the  mind  of  John  which  he  could 
not  perfectly  piece  together  with  the  rest  of  such 
mental  outfit  as  he  had.     And  so  we  may  be  sure 
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that  it  will  be  in  every  a.ae,  thouj^h  age  after  age 
has  only  helped  to  strengtlien  the  conviction  that 
the  modes  of  thought  of  tlie  Zeitgeist  may  and  do 
continually  change,  but  that  the  worth  for  man  of 
the  Person  of  Jesus  does  not  change  but  is  eternal. 

Literature. — Probalily  the  best  work  in  Eng-lish  at  the  present 
moment  on  the  prcsunpositions  of  the  Gospel  Miracles  would  be 
Illinffworth's  Divine  hninunence  (1898),  a  serpiel  to  his  Barnpton 
Lectures  (1804).  It  may  be  worth  while  to  compare  Gore,  Bamp. 
Lect.  (1891).  On  the  other  hand,  Mozley's  lectures  on  the  same 
foundation  for  18C5  have  reference  rather  to  a  phase  of  the  con- 
troversy which  is  now  past.  There  is,  of  course,  nuich  on  the 
subject  in  the  various  treatises  on  Apologetics ;  and  articles  are 
constantly  appearing  in  magazines,  as  well  as  shorter  mono- 
graphs, both  British  and  Foreign.  The  present  writer  cannot 
say — or  at  least  cannot  remember — that  he  has  gained  as  much 
from  these  several  sources  as  in  the  case  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus.  He  would  like,  however,  to  mention  with  gratitude, 
Grounds  of  Theistic  and  Christian  Belief,  by  Dr.  G.  P.  Fisher 
of  Yale  (New  York,  1883 ;  also  pub.  in  London),  a  very  clear 
and  temperate  statement  of  the  evidence  for  the  Gospel 
Miracles  on  older  lines  ;  the  chap,  on  Miracles  in  Dr.  A.  B. 
Bruce,  Chief  End  of  Revelation  (3rd  ed.  1890) ;  and  three 
short  lectures,  entitled  The  Supernatural  in  Christianity  (by 
Drs.  Rainy,  Orr,  and  Marcus  Dods,  in  reply  to  Pfleiderer, 
Edinb.  1894). 

The  most  considerable  attempt  in  English  to  construct 
Christianity  without  Miracles  is  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Abbott's  The 
Kernel  and  the  Husk  (1886),  and  The  S2nnt  on  the  Waters 
(1897).  With  this  may  be  compared  Dr.  Salmon's  Non-mir- 
aculous Christianity  (and  other  Sermons). 

There  are  well  -  known  sjstematic  works  on  the  Gospel 
Miracles  by  the  late  Abp.  Trench  and  Dr.  A.  B.  Bruce. 

C.  Middle  or  Culminating  Period  op  the 
Active  Ministry. 

Scene. — Galilee,   with  an  excursion  across   the 

northern  border. 
Ti77ie. — Pa.ssover  to  shortly  before  Tabernacles 
A.D.  28. 
Mt  14i-18s«,  Mk  6i^-{P,  Lk  g^-w,  Jn  6. 
This  is  a  period  of  culminations,  in  which 
the  prophecy  of  Simeon  begins  to  be  conspicu- 
ously fulfilled  :  '  Behold,  this  child  is  set  for 
the  falling  and  rising  up  of  many  in  Israel, 
and  for  a  sign  which  is  sjioken  against'  (Lk 
2**).     The  main  culminations  are  (i. )  of  the  zeal 
of  the  populace,  followed  hy  their  disappoint- 
ment ancl  falling  away  ;  (ii.)  the  still  greater 
embitterment  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees ; 
(iii.)  the  awakening  at  last  of  a  more  intelli- 
gent faith  in  the  disciples,  reaching  its  highest 
point    in    St.    Peter's    confession ;    (iv.)   the 
Divine  testimony  to  Jesus  in  the  Transfigura- 
tion ;  (v. )  the  consciousness  of  victory  virtually 
won  in  Jesus  Himself  (Mt  U^'^,  Lk  lO"-^^) ; 
(vi.)  at  the  same  time  He  sees  clearly,  and 
begins  to  announce  the  seemin|T  but  transient 
cata.strophe,  the  final  humiliation  and  exalta- 
tion, in  which  His  work  is  to  end. 
The  time  of   this  period  is  clearly  marked  by 
the  occurrence  of  the  Passover  of  the  year  A.D.  28 
at  its  beginning,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (in 
October  of  the  same  year)  at  the  end.     It  is  prob- 
able that  within  these  six  months  all  the  salient 
events  referred  to  below  may  be  included.      The 
place  is,  broadly  sneaking,  CJalilee,  beginning  with 
the  shores  of  tlie  lake  (Jn  6) ;  but  in  the  course  of 
the   period   there   falls  a  wider  circuit  than   any 
that  had  been  hitherto  taken.    In  this  circuit  Jesus 
touched  on,  and  probably  crossed,  the  borders  of 
the  heathen  districts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Mk  7^11)  ; 
He  then  turned  eastwards  through  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cwsarea  Philippi  (Mk8'-"||) ;  and  He  finally 
returned  to  Capernaum,   not  directly,   but  after 
taking  a  round  to  the  east  of  the  lake  and  through 
Decapolis  (Mk  7^').     The  motive  was  i)robably  not 
so  much  on  this  occasion  extended  preadiing  as 
to  avoid  the  ferment  excited  among  the  population 
of  Central  Galilee.     Observe  Mk  7-*  and  the  strict 
injunctions  of  secrecy  in  Mk  7*®  8*"  II  9®  11      If  we 
may  follow  our  authorities  (Mk  7'-'^-  S'"'-  "'^•)  there 
was  a  certain  amount  of  active  work  at  the  end  of 


the  circuit;   but  Mt  ll««r-  appears  to  mark  the 
practical  close  of  the  Galila'an  ministry. 

The  greater  part  of  this  circuit  lay  within  the 
dominions,  not  of  Herod  Antipas,  where  Jesus  had 
hitherto  mainly  worked,  but  of  his  brother  Philip. 
Now  we  know  that  the  hostility  to  Him  was  shared 
by  the  Pharisees  with  tlie  partisans  of  Herod  (Mk 
3''^  and  p.  616»  above ;  cf.  also  Mk  S'"),  We  have 
also,  but  probably  at  a  still  later  date,  threats, 
which  if  not  actually  made  by  Herod  Antipas  were 
at  least  plausil)ly  attributed  to  him  (Lk  13^')-  I" 
any  case,  it  is  likely  enough  that  intrif^ues  were  on 
foot  between  the  two  allied  parties  of  tlie  Phari.sees 
and  Herodians  ;  and  some  writers,  of  whom  Keini 
may  be  taken  as  an  example,  have  attributed  t^> 
these  what  they  describe  as  a  '  flight '  on  tlie  i)art 
of  Jesus.  Tliey  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  His  retirement. 

This  division  of  our  Lord's  Life  includes  several 
narratives  (the  Feedings  of  the  Five  and  Four 
Thou.sand,  the  Walking  on  the  Water,  the  Trans- 
figuration) which  sound  especially  strange  to 
modern  ears.  We  must  repeat  the  warning,  that 
if  a  nineteenth  cent,  observer  had  been  present  he 
would  have  given  a  different  account  of  the  occur- 
rences from  that  which  has  come  down  to  u.s.  But 
the  mis.sion  of  Jesus  was  to  the  first  cent,  and  not 
to  the  nineteenth.  His  miracles  as  well  as  His 
teaching  were  adapted  to  the  mental  habits  of  those 
to  whom  they  were  addressed.  It  is  wa.sted  in- 
genuity to  try,  by  rationalizing  the  narratives,  to 
translate  them  into  a  language  more  like  our  own. 
Essential  features  in  them  are  sure  to  escape  in  the 
process.  It  should  be  enough  to  notice  that  the 
narratives  in  question  all  rest  on  the  very  l>e.st 
historical  authority.  They  belong  to  the  oldest 
stratum  of  the  evangelical  tradition.  And  more 
than  this  :  if  we  suppose,  as  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose,  that  the  t  eedings  of  the  Five  and  of  the 
Four  Thousand  are  different  versions  of  the  same 
event,  this  Avould  throw  us  back  some  way  behind 
even  that  oldest  stratum  ;  because  we  shouUl  have 
to  allow  an  additional  period  of  time  for  the  two 
versions  to  arise  out  of  their  common  original  (see 
p.  626  sup. ).  This  would  carrj'  us  back  to  a  time 
when  numbers  must  have  been  living  by  whom  the 
truth  of  that  wliich  is  reported  might  be  controlled. 
In  the  case  of  tlie  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand, 
we  have  the  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  which  for  those  who  believe  the  author  to 
have  been  an  eye-witness  must  be  little  less  than 
decisive. 

i.  The  Enthusiasm  and  Falling-away  of  the 
Populace. — It  was  just  before  the  Passover  of  the 
year  28  th<at  the  imi_)ression  which  Jesus  had  made 
on  the  people  of  Galilee  seemed  to  reach  its  climax. 
This  was  the  result  of  what  is  commonly  known 
to  us  as  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand.  The 
fact  that  the  Psissover  was  so  near  at  hand  accounts 
for  a  special  gathering  of  pilgrims,  or  those  pre- 
paring for  the  journey,  from  the  GaliUean  towns. 
In  such  a  mixed  multitude  there  would  doubtless 
be  many  Zealots  and  enthusiastic  expectants  of  the 
'deliverance  of  Israel.'  The  miracle  convinces 
these  that  they  have  at  last  found  the  leader  of 
whom  they  are  in  search.  They  are  aware  that 
hitherto  He  had  shown  no  signs  of  encouraging 
the  active  measures  which  they  desired  :  and  there- 
fore they  hasten  to  seize  the  person  of  Jesus  in 
order  to  compel  Him  to  put  Himself  at  their  head, 
with  or  against  His  will.  He,  however,  retires 
from  them  ;  and  their  disajipointment  is  complete 
when  on  the  next  day  the  more  determined  among 
them,  after  following  Him  at  no  little  trouble  into 
the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  find  theuLselves  put 
off  with  what  they  would  regard  as  a  mystical  and 
unintelligible  discourse.  This  is  a  turning-point  in 
what  had  been  for  some  time  a  gathering  move- 
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ment  on  the  part  of  many  who  were  willing  to  see 
in  Jesus  a  Messiah  such  as  they  expected,  but  who 
were  baffled  and  drew  back  when  they  found  the 
ideal  presented  to  them  so  different  from  their  own. 
And  tne  crisis  once  past,  every  jwssible  precaution 
was  taken  to  ensure  that  it  should  not  recur  (Mk 
7**-  *  8*11  9*  !l,  as  above). 

Are  the  two  Feedings  of  Mk  e»«|  mad  Uk  »>l  to  be  le- 
ganled  as  two  events  or  one  ?  Besides  the  general  reaemUance 
between  the  two  narratives,  a  weighty  argument  in  favour  of 
the  latter  h>-pothesi8  is,  that  in  the  second  narrative  the  dis- 
ciples' question  appears  to  imply  that  the  emergency  was  some- 
thing new.  They  could  hardly  have  put  this  question  as  they 
did  if  a  similar  event  had  happened  only  a  few  weeks  before. 
The  different  numbers  are  just  what  would  be  found  in  two 
independent  traditions.  The  decision  will,  however,  depend 
here  (as  in  the  instances  noted  above)  on  the  degree  of  strict- 
ness with  which  we  interpret  the  narrative  g^nenUh*. 

The  discourse  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  Jn  626-51^ 
works  up  to  one  of  those  profound  truths  which  fixed  them- 
selves especially  in  the  memory  of  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  It  is  not  a  direct  reference  to  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  but  it  is  a  preparatory  statement  of  the  deep 
principle  of  which  that  Sacrament  is  the  expression.  We  shall 
have  more  to  say  on  this  head  below  (see  p.  637). 

ii.  Widening  Breach  with  the  Pharisees. — 
^lore  than  one  incident  occurs  in  this  period 
which  points  to  the  increasing  tension  of  the  re- 
lations  between  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees  (Mk  8"-"). 
But  the  decisive  passage  is  Mk  T^'^^i!,  the  severity 
of  which  anticipates  the  denunciations  of  the  last 
Passover.  In  this  Jesus  cuts  away  root  and  branch 
of  the  Pharisaic  traditions  and  e-xposes  their 
essential  immorality.  From  this  time  onwards  the 
antagonism  is  open  and  declared. 

iii."  The  Climax  of  Faith  among  the  Ticdve  ;  St. 
Peter's  Confession. — We  have  seen  how  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  multitudes  reached  its  climax 
after  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand,  but  did 
not  recover  from  the  rebuff  which  it  then  received, 
and  from  that  time  more  or  less  coUapsed,  until 
it  flamed  up  for  a  moment  at  the  triumphal  entry. 
The  Twelve  were  in  a  better  position  to  enter  into 
the  mind  of  their  Master,  and  it  was  but  natural 
that  they  should  be  more  steadfastly  attached  to 
His  person.  Hence  their  faith  survived  the  shocks 
which  it  was  continually  recei>-ing,  and  St.  Peter 
gave  the  highest  expression  which  it  had  yet  re- 
ceived, when,  in  reply  to  a  direct  question,  he 
exclaimed,  '  Thou  art  the  Christ  [the  Sou  of  the 
Living  God]'  (Mt  IG^^o,,)  jg^ug  marked  His 
sense  of  the  significance  of  the  confession  by  words 
of  warm  commendation.  He  attributes  it,  indeed, 
to  a  direct  inspiration  from  Heaven.  The  value  of 
the  confession  stands  out  all  the  more  clearly  when 
it  is  compared  with  the  doubts  of  the  Baptist  (see 
above,  p.  615).  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  St. 
Peter  had  by  any  means  as  yet  a  full  conception 
of  all  that  was  implied  in  his  own  words.  He 
still  did  not  understand  what  manner  of  Messiah 
he  was  confessing  ;  but  his  merit  was,  that  in  spite 
of  the  rude  shocks  which  his  faith  had  been  re- 
ceiving, and  in  spite  of  all  that  was  paradoxical 
and  enigmatical  in  the  teaching  and  actions  of 
his  Master,  he  saw  through  his  perplexities  the 
gleams  of  a  nature  which  transcended  his  experi- 
ence, and  he  was  willing  to  take  upon  trust  what 
he  could  not  comprehend. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  attempt  here  to  discuss  the  con- 
flicting interpretations  of  the  blessing  pronounced  upon  St. 
Peter.  We  can  only  say  that  although  it  is  not  adequate  to 
explain  the  blessing  as  pronounced  upon  the  confession  and 
not  upon  St.  Peter  himself,  it  is  nevertheless  distinctly  pro- 
nounced upon  St.  Peter  as  confetting.  It  is  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  at  last  one  who,  in  the  face  of  all  difficulties,  recog- 
nizes from  his  heart  that  Jesus  is  what  He  is,  that  the  first 
stone,  as  it  were,  of  the  CHiurch  is  laid :  other  stones  will  be 
built  upon  and  around  it,  and  the  edifice  will  rise  day  by  day. 
but  the  besrinning  occurs  but  once,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  Church  occurred  then.  It  is  not  to  detract  from  the 
merit  of  St.  Peter  —  which  so  far  as  the  building  up  of  the 
Church  is  concerned  was  as  high  as  human  merit  could  be — if 
we  interpret  the  blessing  upon  him  in  the  light  of  1  Co  sn. 


The  Church  has  but  one  foundation,  in  the  strict  sense.  Jesos 
Christ.  It  was  precisely  to  this  that  St.  Peter's  confesaion 
pointed.  Butthat  confession  was  the  first  of  all  like  oonfeaskms; 
and  in  that  respect  mi|rht  well  be  described  as  the  first  Mock  <rf 
stone  built  into  the  edifice. 

iv.  The  Culminating  Point  in  the  Missionary 
Labours  of  Jesus. — God  seeth  not  as  man  seeth. 
To  the  average  observer,  even  to  one  who  was 
acquainted  with  St.  Peter's  confession,  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  solitary  point  of  light  in  the  midst 
of  disappointment  and  failure.  A  retrospect  of 
the  Galmean  ministry  seemed  to  show  little  but 
hard-heartedness,  ingratitude,  and  unbelief  (Jn 
123:-ioj  Our  Lord  Himself  can  only  denounce  woe 
upon  the  cities  which  enjoyed  most  of  His  presence 
(Mt  11^*"^!;).  And  yet  about  the  same  time  two 
sajrings  are  recorde<i  which  mark  a  deep  inward 
consciousness  of  success.  The  ministry  which 
might  seem  to  be  in  vain  was  not  really  in  vain, 
but  potential  and  in  promise ;  to  the  eye  which 
saw  mto  the  future  as  well  as  into  the  present,  and 
which  looked  into  the  inmost  counsels  of  the 
Father,  the  crisis  might  even  be  regarded  as  past. 
One  of  these  sayings  is  Lk  IQi*.  The  success  of 
the  disciples  in  casting  out  demons  draws  from 
Jesus  the  remark  that  the  power  of  the  prince  of 
darkness  is  broken.  And  about  the  same  time,  as 
if  ingratitude  and  opposition  counted  for  nothing. 
He  pours  out  His  thanks  to  the  Father  :  '  I  thank 
thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that 
thou  didst  hide  these  things  from  the  ^vise  and 
understanding,  and  didst  reveal  them  unto  babes  : 
yea,  Father,  for  so  it  was  well-pleasing  in  thy 
sight '  (Mt  11^'-  ).  The  next  verse  in  both  Gospels 
contains  the  clearest  expression  in  the  Synoptics 
of  that  sense  of  oneness  with  the  Father  which  is 
brought  out  so  pointedly  in  Jn.  And  the  verses 
which  follow  in  Mt  are  that  wonderful  in\itation  : 
'  Come  unto  me,'  etc.  He  who  understands  this 
group  of  sayings  has  found  his  way  to  the  heart  of 
Christianity. 

V.  The  Transfiguration. — To  the  confession  of 
the  apostle  and  to  the  words  of  thanksgiving, 
which  are  also  words  of  serene  contentment  and 
inward  assurance,  there  was  not  wanting  an  out- 
ward Di^•ine  sanction.  This  was  given  in  the 
scene  which  is  known  to  us  as  the  Transfiguration 
(Mk  9^"*ii).  The  narrative  of  the  Transfiguration 
reminds  us,  in  more  ways  than  one,  of  those  of  the 
Baptism  and  Temptation.  Once  again  the  apostles 
hear  words  which  seem  to  come  from  Heaven  con- 
finning  the  mission  of  their  Master.  At  the  same 
time  they  see  a  vision  which  brings  out  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  mission  in  a  way  for  which  as  yet 
they  can  hardly  have  been  prepared.  The  appear- 
ance of  Moses  and  Elijah  by  the  side  of,  and  as  it 
were  ministering  to,  Jesus,  symbolized  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets  as  leading  up  to  and  receiving  their 
fulfilment  in  the  Gospel. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  the  appropriateness  of  this  Divine 
testimony  to  the  mission  of  Jesus  occurring  just  where  it  does. 
That  unique  relationship  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  which  forms 
the  constant  background  of  the  narrative  of  the  Fourth  Go^iel, 
and  is  not  less  the  background— real,  if  not  so  apparent — of 
the  Synoptics,  could  not  but  assert  itself  from  time  to  time.  And 
what' time  could  be  fitter  for  a  clear  pronouncement  of  it  than 
this,  when  outward  circumstances  were  for  the  most  part  so 
discouraging,  and  when  the  prospect  was  becoming  every  day 
nearer  and  more  certain  of  the  fatal  and  terrible  end  ?  If  the 
Son  must  needs  go  down  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
the  Father's  face  will  shine  upon  Him  for  a  moment  before  He 
enters  it  with  a  brightness  which  will  not  be  obscured. 

As  bearing  upon   the  essentially  historical  character  of  the 

narrative,  however  difficult  and  even  impo^ble  it  may  be  for  us 

to  reconstruct  its  details  in  such  a  way  that  we  could  be  said  to 

understand  them,  note  (1)  the  significance  of  the  wppeaxaace  of 

Moses  and  Elijah  at  a  time  when  that  significance  can  have  been 

but  very  imperfectly  apprehended  by  the  disciples,  and  when 

there  was  absolutely  nothing  to  suggest  such  an  idea  to  them ; 

j  and  (2)  the  Transfiguration  comes  within  the  cycle  of  events  in 

i  regard  to  which  a  strict  silence  was  to  be    observed.    This 

'  sinking  and  peculiar  stamp  of  genuineness  was  not  wanting  to 

it.    We  may  note  also  (3)  the  random  speech  of  St.  Peter  (Slk  95f ) 
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B8  a  little  graphic  and  authentic  touch  which  had  not  been 
forgotten. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  enlargements  in  Lk  OS"-  were 
merely  editorial,  out,  like  not  a  few  added  details  in  this  Gospel, 
the^  become  more  impressive  upon  reflexion.  The  other  evan- 
gelists throw  no  light  upon  the  subject  of  the  converse  between 
the  glorified  figures ;  Luke  alone  says  that  they  '  spake  of  his 
decease  which  he  was  about  to  accomplish  at  Jerusalem.'  This 
was,  we  may  be  sure,  the  subiect  which  deeply  occupied  the 
mind  of  Jesus  at  this  time  ;  and  it  is  hardly  less  certain  that  the 
particular  aspect  of  it  which  would  be  most  present  to  Him 
would  be  its  relation  to  the  prophetic  Scriptures  of  OT  (and  the 
Law  also  had  its  prophetic  side).  We  might  expect  an  appear- 
ance of  Isaiah  rather  than  Elijah ;  but  Elijah  was  the  typical 
prophet,  ftn<l  the  Jews  expected  his  appearing  (cf.  Wetstein  on 
Mt  173).  The  other  peculiar  detail  in  Lk,  that '  Peter  and  they 
that  were  with  him  were  heavy  with  sleep,'  may  well  seem 
confirmatory  of  the  view  (e.g.)  of  Weiss  and  Bieyschlag,  that  the 
scene  was  presented  to  the  three  apostles  in  divinely  caused 
vision. 

vi.  The  Prophecies  of  Death  and  Eciurrcction. — 
The  period  we  are  describing  is  a  kind  of  water- 
.shed,  which  marks  not  only  the  summit  of  the 
ascent  but  the  beginning  of  the  descent.  We  have 
seen  how  tliis  was  the  case  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  multitude :  it  was  also  the  case  with  Christ 
Himself.  The  confession  of  St.  Peter  was  imme- 
diately followed,  and  the  Transfiguration  both 
preceded  and  followed,  by  distinct  prophecies  of  the 
tatal  end  which  was  to  close  His  ministry  —  an 
end  fatfil  in  the  eyes  of  men,  but  soon  to  be  can- 
celled by  His  resurrection.  As  these  prophecies  will 
meet  us  again  in  the  next  period,  to  which  they 
give  its  dominant  character,  we  will  reserve  the 
discussion  of  them  till  then. 

D.    Close   of  the  Active  Period:    the 
Messianic  Crisis  in  View. 
Scene— Jndsda,  (Jn  V^"-  11=-*)  and  Pera>a  (Mk  lO^II, 

.In  10«). 
Time. — Tabernacles  A.D.  28  to  Passover  a.d.  29. 
Mt   191-203*,    Mk   10,   Lk  9'i-192s  (for  the 
most   part  not  in   chronological    order),   Jn 
7^-11". 

In  this  period  we  may  note  more  particu- 
larly (i.)  the  peculiar  section  of  St.  Luke's 
Gospel   which    might    on   a  superficial  view 
seem  to  be  placed  in  this  period ;    (ii. )  that 
portion   of  the  Johannean   narrative   which 
really  belongs  to  it;  (iii.)  the  general  char- 
acter of  our   Lord's  Teaching  at  this  time ; 
(iv.)  in   particular,   the  prophecies  of  Death 
and  Resurrection;  and  (v.)  the  hints  which 
are  given  of  a  special  significance  attaching 
to  these  events. 
The  time  of  this  period  extends  from  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  in  A.D.  28  to  the  Passover  of  A.D.  29. 
There  is  more  difficulty  in  mapping  out  the  distri- 
bution  of  its    parts   topographically.      We   have 
some  clear  landmarks  if  we  follow  the  guidance  of 
the   Fourth   Gospel.      The  events  of  the  section 
Jn  T'-IO^'  partly  belong  to  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles and  in  part  follow  at  no  great  interval  after 
it.     We  have  again  in  Jn  10-  a  clear  indication 
of  time  and  place,   the  Feast  of  Dedication  at 
Jerusalem.      This  would   be  towards  the  end   of 
December.      After  that,  Jesus   withdrew   beyond 
Jordan  to  the  place  where  '  .John  was  at  the  first 
baptizing'  (Jn  lO'"*).     Here  He  made  a  lengthened 
stay,  and  it  was  from  hence  that  He  paid  His  visit 
tb  Bethany  for  the  raisin"  of  Lazarus.     Then  He 
a^ain  retired  to  a  city  called  Ephraim  on  the  edge 
of  the  wildeme.ss  north-east  of  Jerusalem,  where 
He  remained    until    the    Jews    befjan   to  gather 
together  to  attend  the  Pa.ssover  (Jn  11"**).      We 
have  thus   a  fairly  connected  narrative  extend- 
ing from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  Passover 
of  A.D.  29,  the  scene  of  which  is  in  part  Judaea  and 
in  part  Pera?a.     We  have  »l.'<o  a  fixed  point  cover- 
ing, perhai)s,  about  a  fortniglit  in  the  latter  half 
of  October  and  localized  at  Jerusalem.     But  what 
of  the  seven  or  eight  weeks  which  separate  this 


from  the  Feast  of  Dedication  ?  Is  it  probable  that 
Jesus  returned  to  Galilee  and  continued  His 
ministry  there?  It  does  not  seem  so.  The  solemn 
and  deliberate  leave-taking  from  Galilee  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  bo  broken.  The  principal 
objection  to  this  view  would  be  that  the  secret 
and  unexpected  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  does  not  seem  consistent  with  the 
solemnity  of  this  leave-taking.  We  may,  how- 
ever, suppose  tliat  the  Galila'an  ministry  was 
practically  complete  before  this  date,  ana  that 
strong  expressions  like  tho.se  of  Lk  9*^,  if  they  are 
to  be  taken  as  they  stand,  refer  to  one  of  the  later 
journeys. 

i,  Tne  so-called  Percean  Ministry.  —  There  is  a 
long  section  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  Lk  9*'-18**, 
which  has  been  often  treated  as  a  single  whole  and 
as  containing  the  record  of  a  special  ministrj-, 
identified  with  the  last  journey  towards  Jeru.salem, 
and  having  for  its  scene  the  lands  beyond  the 
Jordan.  This  is  based  upon  the  fact  tliat  the 
beginning  of  the  section  coincides  with  Mk  10^, 
Mt  19',  and  that  the  end  of  it  brings  us  to  the 
approach  to  Jericho  (Lk  18^).  It  is  true  that 
some  part  of  the  time  preceding  the  last  Passover 
was  spent  in  Persea.  We  know  this  on  the  joint 
testimony  of  the  other  Synoptists  and  St.  John 
(Mk  W,  Mt  191,  Jn  10*").  But  to  suppose  that 
the  whole  section  must  be  localized  tnere  is  to 
misunder.?tand  the  structure  and  character  of  St. 
Luke's  Gospel.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  he 
has  massed  together  a  quantity  of  material  derived 
from  some  special  source  to  wliich  he  had  access, 
and  which  could  not  be  easily  fitted  into  the 
framework  supplied  to  him  by  St.  Mark. 

When  wo  come  to  examine  these  materials  in  detail,  it  would 
seem  probable  that  they  belong  to  very  different  jxjriods  in  our 
Lord's  ministry.  Some  incidents,  for  instance,  aj)pear  to  assume 
those  easier  relations  to  the  Pharisees  which  we  have  seen  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  earlier  period  (Lk  11»7  [but  not  vv.^s-**] 
14iff).  It  would  be  natural  also  to  refer  10  this  or  the  middle 
period  the  three  parables  of  ch.  15  (Weiss,  Leben  .Jeitu,  i.  507). 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  incidents  are  practically  dated 
by  their  coincidence  with  the  other  Gospels ;  while  others,  like 
the  severer  denunciations  of  the  Pharisees  and  eschatological 
sections  such  as  Lk  1322-30  I720_i88,  are  referred  to  the  later  periofl 
by  their  subject-matter.  It  would  be  wrong  to  lay  too  much 
stress  on  mere  symmetry ;  but  when  a  natural  sequence  sug- 
gests itself,  it  may  be  accepted  as  having  such  probability  as  can 
be  attained.  The  document  which  St.  Luke  is  using  in  this 
part  has  preserved  for  us  discourses  of  the  utmost  value,  and  it 
13  largely  to  them  that  the  Gospel  owes  its  marked  individuality. 

ii.  The  Johannean  Narrative  of  this  Period. — 
The  historical  value  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  comes 
out  strongly  in  this  period.  Rarely  has  any 
situation  been  described  with  the  extraordinary- 
vividness  and  truth  to  nature  of  ch.  7  (see  esp. 
yv_  11-18.25-27.31.32.40-54).  ^q^  legs  graphic  are  the 
details  of  ch.  9 ;  and  there  is  marked  precision 
in  the  statements  of  Jn  lO--"-*"'-  ll»*-»;.  We  note 
a  special  intimacy  with  what  passes  in  the  inner 
counsels  of  the  Sanhedrin  (Jn  7-''^-*-  ll"-*").  This 
intimate  knowledge  might  have  been  derived 
through  Nicodemus  or  through  the  connexion 
hinted  at  in  Jn  W^.*  But,  anart  from  the  peculiar 
verisimilitude  of  these  details,  some  such  activity 
as  that  described  in  these  chs.  is  required  to 
explain  the  great  catastrophe  which  followed.  It 
is  impossible  that  Jesus  should  have  been  so  mucli 
a  stranger  to  Judaea  and  Jerusalem  as  the  Synoptic 
narrative  would  at  first  sight  seem  to  make  Him. 
For  the  steps  which  lead  up  to  the  end  we  must  go 
to  St.  John. 

iii.  I'h^  general  Character  of  the  Teaching  of 
this  Period. — There  are  no  doubt  portions  or  the 
teaching  of  this  period  preserved  in  the  Synoptics. 
But  except  those  contained  in  Mk  \Q^'*^  II  they  are 
difficult  to  identify  with  certainty.    For  the  greater 

*  The  theory  of  Delff  has  been  mentioned  above  (p.  014  mp.)  ; 
but  it  turns  too  much  upon  a  single  set  of  data,  and  leads  to  an 
arbitrary  dissection  of  tl>e  Gospel. 
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part  of  uur  knowledf^e  of  it  we  are  indebted  to  St. 
John,  and  we  may  observe  that  the  teaching  now 
begins  to  take  a  new  character.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  mainlv  concerned  with  the  nature  of  the 
Kingdom ;  Henceforward  greater  stress  is  laid  on 
the  person  of  the  King.  We  have  already  noted 
the  remarkable  verse  Mt  ll'";;  'All  things  have 
been  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father :  and  no  one 
knoweth  the  Son  save  the  Father ;  neither  doth 
any  know  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  wiUeth  to  reveal  him.'  This 
verse  may  be  said  to  represent  the  text  which  the 
discourses  in  St.  John  set  in  various  lights.  We 
have  now  the  self-revelation  of  the  Son  as  the 
central  life  -  giving  and  light  -  givin»  force  of 
humanity.  As  He  is  the  living  Bread  (Jn  6),  so 
is  He  the  living  Water  (Jn  T*^*-) ;  He  is  the  Light 
of  the  world  ( Jn  8"  9») ;  He  is  the  Good  Shepherd 
( Jn  lO^^),  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life  (Jn  11^). 
If  we  suppose  that  these  discourses  were  really 
held,  we  shall  understand  better  than  we  could  do 
otherwise  the  state  of  Christian  thought  which 
meets  us  when  we  open  the  first  sur\-iving  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul. 

iv.  The  Prophecies  of  DetUh  and  Resurrection. — 
From  the  time  of  St.  Peter's  confession  Jesus  began 
in  set  terms  to  foretell  that  His  mission  would  end 
in  His  death,  soon,  however,  to  be  followed  by  His 
resurrection  (Mk  S^^i,).  At  the  moment  of  His 
liighest  triumph,  marked  by  the  Transfiguration, 
the  same  solemn  prediction  is  repeated  (Mk  9^^), 
and  again  yet  a  third  time  towards  the  end  of 
the  period  with  which  we  are  now  dealing  (Mk 

(a)  Even  an  ordinary  observer  might  have  seen 
that  the  signs  of  the  times  were  ominous.  St. 
Peters  confession  showed  no  more  than  one  ad- 
herent whose  fervid  faith  might  be  supposed 
capable  of  resisting  a  pressure  of  life  or  death. 
Herod  Antipas  and  his  faction  were  hostile.  The 
Pharisees  were  yet  more  hostile,  and  their  bitter- 
ness was  growing  every  day.  Within  the  period 
before  us  two  deliberate  attempts  were  made  on 
the  life  of  Jesus  (Jn  8»  10**).  And  with  the 
certainty  that  the  course  on  which  He  was  bent 
would  include  nothing  to  conciliate  these  antagon- 
isms, it  was  clear  where  they  would  end. 

(b)  But  the  foresight  of  Jesus  took  a  wider 
range  than  this.  He  had  laid  it  down  as  a 
principle  that  it  was  the  fate  of  prophets  to  be 
persecuted  (Mt  5^-  23**-  ^).  In  particular,  He  had 
before  Him  the  example  of  the  Baptist,  whose  fate 
He  associated  with  His  own  (Mk  &^-  ). 

(c)  But  there  was  a  deeper  necessity  even  than 
this.  At  the  Betrayal,  to  him  who  drew  sword 
in  His  defence  Jesus  replied  calmly,  '  How  then 
should  the  Scriptures  be  fulfilled,'  that  thus  it 
must  be?'  And  this  is  His  consistent  language 
(comp.  Lk  24-*'-^-^  etc.).  The  mind  of  Jesus 
was  steeped  in  the  ancient  prophecies.  He  had 
Himself,  as  we  have  seen,  deliberately  fused  the 
conception  of  the  conquering  Messiah  with  that  of 
the  Suflering  Servant  of  Jehovah,  and  He  as 
deliberately  went  the  way  to  fulfil  these  prophe- 
cies in  His  own  person.  There  was  nothing  acci- 
dental about  His  Death.  He  'set  his  face  stead- 
fastly '  on  the  road  which  led  to  it. 

(rf)  When  we  look  into  its  lessons  we  are  carried 
even  behind  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  We  shall 
have  to  speak  presently  of^  the  extraordinarv 
novelty  of  the  turn  which  Christ  gave  to  Hi's 
mission.  Others  had  conquered  by  the  exercise 
of  force ;  He  was  the  first  to  set  Himself  to  con- 
quer by  weakness,  patience,  non-resistance.  And 
the  natural  and  inevitable  consummation  of  this 
new  method  of  conquest  was  Death. 

(e)  In  all  this  He  was  carrying  out,  and  knew 
that  He^was  carrying  out,  the  Will  of  the  Father. 


It  was  conceivable  that  that  Will  might  have  yet 
ulterior  objects  even  beyond  those,  deep  enough 
as  we  might  think,  which  we  have  been  consider- 
ing. That  Jesus  ascribed  to  His  Death  such  an 
ulterior  object  we  are  led  to  believe  by  the  way  in 
which  He  speaks  of  it.  The  two  places  in  which 
He  does  so  must  next  engage  our  attention. 

V.  Significance  of  the  Death  of  Jesus. — The  first 
of  the  passages  to  which  allusion  has  just  been 
made  is  Mk  10«»I!  'For  verily  the  Son  of  Man 
came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister, 
and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.'  We 
observe  here  that  Jesus  brings  His  Death  under 
the  category  of  service,  and  regards  it  as  the 
climax  of  a  life  of  service.  This  is  one  way  of 
stating  the  great  paradox  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded.  The  kings  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  lord- 
ship over  their  subjects ;  but  such  was  not  to  be 
the  ambition  of  the  disciples  of  Christ ;  rather  the 
very  opposite  ;  and  it  was  Christ  Himself  who  set 
them  the  example.  At  the  end  of  the  avenue 
stood  a  cross,  and  the  Saviour  of  men  walked  up 
to  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  crown.  It  is  a  question  of 
pressing  interest  how  much  farther  we  may  go 
than  this :  is  the  \vrpop  aun-l  -roXkOp  to  be  in- 
terpreted by  the  oxoXw-powts  and  i\aun-iipta»  of 
Ro  3-'"*,  and  by  the  language  of  other  similar 
passages?  By  itself  we  could  not  say  that  it 
compelled  such  an  interpretation ;  but  there  is 
nothing  forced  in  supposing  that  the  early  Church 
knew  and  followed  the  mind  of  its  Founder.  In 
that  case  we  should  have  reason  to  think  that 
Jesus  Himself  had  hinted  at  the  sacrificial  char- 
acter of  His  Death,  and  that  He  too  regarded  it  as 
propitiatory. 

If  this  passage  suggests  a  sacrificial  aspect  of 
one  kind,  the  other  is  more  explicit  in  bringing 
out  sacrificial  associations  of  another.  All  the 
extant  accounts  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist 
connect  the  Blood  shed  upon  the  Cross  with  the 
founding  of  a  '  [new]  Covenant.'  This  is  certainly 
an  allusion  to  the  inauguration  of  the  first  Covenant 
with  sacrifice  (cf.  Ex  24^-8,  He  9^^),  and  the 
Death  of  Christ  is  clearly  regarded  as  the  Sacrifice 
inaugurating  the  second  (see  below,  p.  63S). 

In  other  words,  the  momentous  question  came 
before  the  mind  of  Jesus  whether  the  New  Dis- 
pensation which  He  was  founding  was  or  was  not 
like  the  Old  in  including  the  idea  of  Sacrifice. 
He  deliberately  answered  that  it  was.  And  He 
deliberately  foresaw,  and  as  deliberately  accepted 
the  consequence,  that  the  Sacrifice  of  this  Xew 
Dispensation  could  be  none  other  than  the  Sacri- 
fice of  Himself. 

That  which  gives  this  particular  Death  a  value 
which  no  other  death  could  have  had  is  (a)  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  Death  of  the  Messiah,  of  One  whose 
function  it  is  to  be  the  Saviour  of  His  people,  and 
whose  Death  like  His  Life  mtist  in  some  way  enter 
into  the  purpose  of  the  whole  scheme  of  salvation  ; 
and  {p)  the  further  fact  that  although  the  Death 
is  a  necessity  in  the  sense  that  it  was  required  for 
the  full  development  of  God's  gracious  purpose,  it 
was  nevertheless  a  purely  voluntary  act  on  the  part 
of  the  Son,  an  expression  of  that  truly  filial  spirit  in 
which  He  made  the  whole  of  the  Father's  purpose 
His  own.  'The  good  Shepherd  layeth  down  his 
life  for  the  sheep.  .  .  .  Therefore  doth  the  Father 
love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life,  that  I  may 
take  it  again.  No  one  taketh  it  away  from  me, 
but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to  lay 
it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again.  This 
commandment  received  I  from  my  Father'  (Jn 
jQU.  Kf.j  jj;  follows  (7)  that  however  much  it  may 
be  right  to  conceive  of  the  Death  of  Christ  as  a 
Sacrifice,  and  a  sacrifice  which  has  for  its  object 
the  '  remission  of  sins '  (Mt  26*),  we  must  not  in 
connexion  with  it  set  the  justice  of  God  against 
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His  mercy,  or  think  of  Him  as  really  turning  away 
His  face  from  the  Son  of  His  love. 

LiTERATURF..— The  subject  of  these  lost  two  sections  not  only 
comes  into  the  field  of  New  Testament  Theology  in  general 
and  treatises  (like  Wendt's  and  others  named  above)  on  the 
Teachiiijf  of  Christ,  but  it  necessarily  occupies  a  prominent 
place  in  discussions  of  the  Doctrine  of  tlic  Atonement.  Anions; 
these  may  Ix-  mentioned  especially  Kitschl's  Jiecht/ertifiuni/ 
M.  Vermih'nunij,  vol.  ii.  of  which  goes  elaborately  into  the  exegesis 
of  the  leading  passages  (ed.  2,  ISS'i),  and  a  recent  treatise  by 
Kiihler,  Zvr  Lehre  von  der  VemOhnimij  (Leijizig,  1S08),  which 
gives  prominence  to  the  relation  of  the  doctrine  to  the  Life  of 
Christ.  A  lengthy  monograph  by  Schwartzkopff  deals  directly 
with  our  Lord's  predictions  of  liis  Passion  (Z>i«  Weintcigunyen 
Jem  Christi  von  seinem  Tode,  u.s.w.,  Oottingen,  189;));  and 
'  Christ's  Attitude  to  His  Death '  is  the  title  of  some  striking 
articles  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Fairbairn  in  Expon.  189«,  ii.,  and  1897,  i. 

E.  The  Messianic  Crisis:  tub  Triumpual 
Entry,  the  Last  Teaching,  Passion,  Death, 
Resurrection,  Ascension. 
Scene. — Mainly  in  Jerusalem. 
Time. — Six  days  before   Passover   to   ten   days 
before  Pentecost  a.d.  29. 

Mt  2P-28-*    Mk  ll'-16»  [vv.»--«  an   early 
addition],  Lk  19-'«-24»2,  Jn  12'-21-'3. 

This  series  of  momentous  events  has  natu- 
rally furnished  much  matter  for   discussion 
and    controversy,   some    of    it  very  recent, 
(i.)  Our  first  duty  will  be  to  sketch  rapidly 
the  course  of  the  events  with  special  reference 
to  the  motives  of  the  human  actors  in  them. 
(ii.)  We  must  consider  the  debated  points  in 
the  chronolojj^  of  tlie  last  week,     (iii.)  We 
shall    have    to    discuss    the    eschatological 
teaching  which  the  Synoptists  place  in  this 
period,     (iv.)  A  number  of  points,    critical 
and   doctrinal,   will    meet  us   in   connexion 
with  the  Last  Supper,     (v.)  We  shall   have 
in  like  manner  to  consider  both  the  attesta- 
tion and  the  significance  of  the  crowning  event 
of  all,  the  Resurrection.     This  will  include 
some  discussion   of   the  Appearances  which 
followed.     Lastly  (vi.),  as  our  subject  is  the 
Life  of  Christ  and  not  the  Gospels,  we  must, 
even  though  in  so  doing  we  cross  the  threshold 
of   St.   Luke's  '  second  treatise,'  follow  the 
steps  of  the  Master  to  His  Ascension, 
i.   The    Action    and    the    Actors.  —  Our    four 
Gospels,  taken   together,  in  part  convey  and  in 
part  suggest  a  view  at  once  clear  and  probable  of 
the  course  of  events  which  led  to  the  Crucifixion, 
and  of   the  motives  which  impelled   the   several 
actors  in  them.     We  have  seen  that  the  Fourtli 
Gospel  is  needed  to  explain  the  heightened  enmity 
which   had   so  tragic  an   issue.     A  residence   in 
.lerusalem  and  Bethany  of  four  days  would  not 
be  enough  to  account  for  the  overtures  to  Judas. 
The  events  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  Feast 
of  Dedication,  and  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  with 
the  knowledge  that  Jesus  had  been  teaching  and 
making  disciples  at  no  great  distance  from  Jeru- 
salem, supply  what  is  wanted.     And  in  the  case  of 
the  Last   Week   the   touches   which   the   Fourth 
Gospel  adds  to  its  predecessors  supplement  them 
effectively. 

(rt)  The  Populace. — Tn  the  Triumphal  Entry  we 
seem  to  see  a  gleam  once  more  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  had  followed  the  Feeding  of  the  Five 
Thousand.  It  was  probably  quite  as  superficial. 
We  may  imagine  the  crowd  made  up  in  part  of 
those  who  had  been  impressed  l)y  recent  teaching 
l)eyond  the  Jordan  or  in  Jerusalem  itself,  or  by 
the  news  of  the  still  more  striking  miracle 
wrought  upon  Lazarus :  besides  these,  tiiere 
would  doubtless  l)e  a  contingent  of  pilgrims 
from  more  distant  Galilee,  the  remnant  of  the 
crowds  who  had  at  one  time  or  another  followed 
.lesus  there.  But  it  would  be  too  much  to  exnect 
that  all,  or  even  manj'  of  these,  had  aciiuired  an 
intelligent  insight  into  the  character  of  Him  M'hom 


they  were  cheering.  They  M-ere  still  in  the 
twilight  of  their  old  Jewish  expectations.  They 
supposed  that  the  moment  had  at  last  come  when 
the  hopes  which  tiiey  cherished  would  be  realized, 
and  wlien  before  the  crowds  assembled  for  the 
Passover  Jesus  would  at  last  put  Himself  forward 
as  the  Leader  for  whom  they  were  waiting. 
Nothing,  however,  came  of  this  seeming  api)eal 
to  their  enthusiasm.  A  few  discourses  in  the 
temple,  partly  levelled  against  the  religious 
autliorities  they  were  most  accustomed  to  rever- 
ence, but  containing  not  a  word  of  incitement 
against  the  Romans,  and  that  was  all.  What 
wonder  if  their  enthusiasm  died  away,  and  if  in 
some  of  the  fiercer  among  them  it  changed  to 
bitter  and  angry  disappointment !  Doubtless  some 
of  these  Zealots  mingled  with  those  who  cried 
'  Crucify  him,  crucify  him ' ;  it  was  natural  that 
they  should  prefer  one  of  their  own  tnule,  like 
Barabbas ;  but  the  crowds  in  Jerusalem  at  Pass- 
over time  were  so  great  that  many  of  these 
fanatics  may  have  had  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  Jesus  at  all.  The  choice  between  Jesus  and 
Barabbas  Avould  seem  to  them  a  choice  between  a 
mock  leader,  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  who  ottered 
them  nothing  but  words,  and  a  true  son  of  the 
people  who  had  shown  himself  ready  to  grip  the 
sword  in  the  good  cause. 

(b)  The  T'raitor.  —  It  is  po.ssible  that  Judas 
Iscariot  may  have  shared  something  of  these 
feelings.  In  the  lists  of  the  apostles  he  is  usually 
named  next  to  a  Zealot.  The  long  course  of  train- 
ing which  he  had  undergone  may  have  failed  to 
purge  his  mind  of  the  carnal  exjjectations  of  his 
countrj'inen.  It  may  have  ))een  a  sudden  access 
of  disappointment,  greater  than  ever  before,  be- 
cause the  hopes  by  which  it  had  been  preceded 
had  been  greater,  which  impelled  him  to  seek  his 
interview  with  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin. 
It  has  even  been  suggested  that  he  did  what  he 
did  in  order  to  compel  his  Master  to  declare  Him- 
self, and  with  the  belief  that  He  would  at  la.st 
exert  for  the  deliverance  of  the  nation  the  super- 
natural powers  with  which  He  was  endowed.  For 
this  we  have  no  sufficient  warrant ;  and  we  are 
told  expressly  (Jn  12®  RV  text  and  most  Comms.) 
that  Judas  Avas  guilty  of  petty  jjilfering  from  the 
common  fund,  and  therefore  may  infer  that  he 
was  accessible  to  the  temptations  of  avarice. 
Still,  few  men  act  from  motives  that  they  cannot 
at  least  make  plausible  to  themselves  :  so  that  a 
mixture  of  obstinate  and  misguided  i)atriotism  is 
more  probable  than  pure  malignity.  If  Judas  had 
not  been  at  least  capable  of  bettor  things,  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  would  have  been  chosen  to  be  one  of 
the  Twelve. 

(c)  The  Pharisees. — By  this  time  between  Jesus 
and  the  Pharisees  there  is  open  war.  Insidious 
questions  are  still  put  to  Him,  but  only  in  order 
to  '  ensnare  him  in  his  talk  '  (Mt  22"; ).  And  on 
His  side  Jesus  replied  to  their  treachery  by  the 
sternest  denunciations.  It  need  not  be  supposed 
that  all  '  scribes  and  Pharisees '  were  equally 
the  object  of  these.  We  know  that  Nicodemus 
and  Joseph  of  Arimatlu'ca  were  members  of  the 
Sanhedrin  ;  we  do  not  know  that  they  belonged 
to  the  party  of  the  Pharisees,  but  we  cannot 
doubt  that  there  were  some  I'harisees  like-minded 
with  them  ;  just  as  we  learn  from  the  Acts  that 
after  the  Resurrection  a  number  of  the  '  priests ' 
(Ac  6')  and  at  least  some  Pharisees  (ib.  15')  l^ecame 
Christians. 

(d)  The  Sadducees. — With  the  last  week  of  our 
Lord's  life,  or  rather,  if  we  may  trust  St.  John,  as 
far  back  as  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Jn  7**),  a 
new  party  comes  into  prominence.  The  Sanhedrin 
begins  to  take  (»rticial  action  against  Jesus  ;  and, 
although  the  Pharisees  had  some  footing  in  that 
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body,  its  policy  was  more  determined  by  the  Sad- 
ducees,    to    whom    belonged    most  of    the  '  chief 

tjriests,'  and  in  particular  Caiaphas,  the  acting 
ligh  priest,  and  his  yet  more  influential  father- 
in-law  and  predecessor  Annas.  As  against  Jesus 
the  two  parties  of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  acted 
together,  but  their  motives  were  diflerent.  The 
Pharisees  were  jealous  for  their  authority  and 
traditions,  which  were  openly  assailed.  The  Sad- 
ducees  themselves  rejected  these  traditions, — they 
were  seltish  politicians,  who  played  their  own 
"ame.  Their  motto  was  qitieta  non  inovere.  They 
dreaded  any  kind  of  disturbance  which  might  give 
the  Komans  an  excuse  to  take  the  power  out  of 
their  hands  (cf.  Jn  11*).  It  is  curious  to  note 
how  from  this  time  onwards  the  bitterest  opposi- 
tion comes  from  the  Sadducees,  while  leading 
Pharisees  are  neutral  or  even  favourable  (Ac  4**"** 
23»). 

(e)  Pilate. — The  position  of  things  is  this.  The 
Jews  (i.e.  primarily  the  ISanhedrin)  were  bent  upon 
bringing  about  the  death  of  Jesus.  Now  they 
themselves  had  not  the  power  of  life  and  death 
(Jn  18^').  According  to  the  Talmud,  they  lost  it 
forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
which  would  be  about  this  very  time.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  they  did  not  long  continue  to 
possess  it  after  the  annexation  of  Judsea  by  the 
Komans.  This  being  the  case,  they  could  only 
act  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Roman 
governor.  This  necessitated  the  putting  forward 
of  diflerent  reasons  from  those  that  really  weighed 
with  themselves.  Kather  we  should  say  that 
there  were  really  three  sets  of  reasons:  (i.)  The 
real  motive  of  the  Sanhedrin  was  jealousy  of  its 
own  authority, — on  the  part  of  the  Sadducees  fear 
of  disturbance,  on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees  re- 
sentment of  the  attacks  upon  themselves  and 
their  traditions,  and  with  some  of  the  most 
patriotic  among  them  perhaps  disgust  at  a  Mes- 
siah who  was  not  a  Messiah  in  any  sense  which 
they  cotdd  comprehend.  (ii.)  The  ostensible 
reason,  which  with  some  may  have  been  sincere 
enough,  was  the  charge  of  blasphemy  against  God. 
This  charge  they  tried  to  bring  home,  but  for  a 
time  could  not  (Mk  14*®  H),  untU  at  last  they  caught 
at  the  confession  of  Jesus  Himself.  On  the 
strength  of  this  He  was  condemned  (Mk  14*^"**). 
(iii.)  This  charge,  however,  was  not  one  which 
they  could  bring  before  the  governor,  and  there- 
fore they  changed  their  ground.  St.  Luke,  who 
in  all  these  scenes  draws  upon  special  and  good 
information,  states  the  accusation  with  more  pre- 
cision than  the  other  SjTioptists.  *  We  found  this 
man  perverting  our  nation,  and  forbidding  to  give 
tribute  to  Caesar,  and  saying  that  he  himself  is 
Christ  a  king  '  (or  '  an  anointed  king,'  RVm  ;  Lk 
23-). 

With  this  charge  it  is  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Sanhedrin  come  before  Pilate.  Pilate  has  the 
rough  Roman  sense  of  justice,  and  he  feels  that 
the  charge  is  not  proved.  He  sees  no  evidence 
that  Jesus  is  really  a  formidable  conspirator,  or 
even  a  conspirator  at  all  against  the  State.  He 
therefore  desires  to  release  Him  ;  but  the  Jews 
insist,  the  leaders  being  backed  by  the  clamour  of 
the  crowd.  The  Sanhedrists  know  the  weak  point 
in  Pilate's  armour,  and  they  fasten  upon  it :  'If 
thou  release  this  man,  thou  art  not  Caesars  friend  : 
every  one  that  maketh  himself  a  king  speaketh 
against  Caesar'  (Jn  19^"-,  a  most  lifelike  touch). 
For  themselves  they  protest  their  loyalty,  '  We 
have  no  king  but  Caesar '  ( Jn  19'').  For  many  of 
the  Sanhedrin,  Pharisees  as  well  as  Sadducees, 
this  would  be  true,  and  those  for  whom  it  was  not 
would  discreetly  hold  their  peace.  To  this  pressure 
Pilate  in  the  end  gives  way,  washing  his  hands  of 
the  responsibility.     He  might  have  taken  a  nobler 


I  course,  but  he  felt  insecure  of  his  position  ;  he 
I  knew  that  the  Jews  had  matter  of  just  complaint 

against  him  ;  and  sooner  than  face  their  malice, 
:  with  the  inconveniences  which  it  might  cause,  he 

let  them  have  their  will. 

LiTKRATURE. — With  this  section  may  be  compared  two  works 
of  imagination  :  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Abbott,  Philoehrigtu*,  London, 
1878  ;  and  As  Others  Saw  Him,  London,  1895  (written  from  a 
Jewish  point  of  view,  but  sympathetic  and  instructive).  Also 
Chwolson,  Daw  letzU  Paggamahl  Chrigti,  etc.,  St.  Petersburg, 
1S92,  Anhaof  :  *  Das  Verhaltniss  d.  Pharisaer,  Sadducaer  u. 
der  Joden  uberhaupt  zu  Jesus  Christus'  (minimizing  the 
opposition  of  the  Pharisees,  and  laj-ing  the  blame  upon  the 
Sadducees  [Jewish,  but  written  with  much  special  know- 
ledge]). 

ii.  The  Chronology  of  the  Last  Week.  —  A 
number  of  chronological  dlfticulties  meet  us  in 
the  narrative  of  this  La.st  Week.  (1)  The  prima 
facie  ^■iew  would  certainly  be  that  the  Anointing 
at  Bethany  was  placed  by  Mark  two  days  (Mk  14*) 
and  by  John  six  days  (Jn  12')  before  the  Passover. 
(2)  The  common  opinion  is  that  the  Crucifixion 
took  place  on  a  Friday,  and  the  Last  Supper  on 
the  evening  of  Thursday ;  but  it  has  also  been 
argued  that  the  two  events  took  place  on  Thurs- 
day and  Wednesday.  (3)  There  is  a  much  larger 
division  of  opinion  as  to  the  date  of  the  Crucifixion 
in  the  Jewish  calendar,  and  the  relation  of  the 
Last  Supper  to  the  Paschal  Meal.  The  Synoptists 
seem  to  identify  the  two,  whereas  St.  John  ex- 
pressly places  the  Last  Supper  before  the  Passover, 
and  would  make  the  Crucifixion  fall  on  Nisan  14. 
(4)  The  authorities  also  appear  to  difier  as  to  the 
time  of  day  occupied  by  the  Crucifixion.  Accord- 
ing to  Mk  15^  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion  itself 
was  the  'third  hour'  (  =  9  a.m.);  according  to  Jn 
19"  the  trial  was  not  quite  over  by  the  '  sixth 
hour'  (  =  noon),  and  therefore  the  Crucifixion  was 
still  later. 

Of  these  discrepancies  No.  2  need  not  detain  us. 
The  view  that  the  Crucifixion  took  place  upon  a 
Thursday  is  almost  peculiar  to  Dr.  Westcott 
(Introd.  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,  p.  322,  ed.  3). 
It  turns  upon  a  pressing  of  the  phrase  '  three  days 
and  three  nights '  in  Mt  12*,  along  with  the  prolJa- 
bility  of  confusion  between  '  preparation  for  the 
Passover '  and  the  more  ordinary  use  of  the  word 
in  the  sense  of  '  preparation  for  the  Sabbath '  (i.e. 
Friday).  The  phrasing  of  Mt  27*^  is  somewhat 
peculiar,  but  not  really  less  so  on  this  way  of 
reckoning  than  the  other,  because  the  day'  de- 
scribed as  the  '  morrow  after  the  Preparation ' 
would  be  itself  the  weekly  rapaaKeir^.  And  Mt  12* 
is  due  only  to  the  evangelist,  and  is  not  supported 
by  the  other  authorities.  [On  the  length  of  the 
interval  between  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Resurrec- 
tion see  esp.  art.  Chronology  of  NT  in  this 
Diet.  i.  410"  (with  Field,  Of.  Xoj-i:  iii.  p.  7,  there 
referred  to),  and  Wright,  XT  Problems,  p.  159  ft'.]. 

No.  1  is  commonly  removed  by  treating  the  note 
of  time  in  Mk  14',  as  referring  to  the  events  of 
%">'.'•  ~  '*• "  and  not  to  the  intervening  narrative  of 
vv.^"'.  In  support  of  this,  Meyer- Weiss  (ed.  8,  ad 
loc.)  points  to  analogous  cases  of  intrusive  matter 
in  Mk  3^'-*^  4i'^23  qu-j9  725-30  Qn  the  other  hand, 
M'Clellan  {Gospels,  p.  472  f.)  restricts  the  applica- 
tion of  Jn  12'  to  the  arrival  at  Bethany,  which, 
according  to  him,  was  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday, 
Nisan  8.  The  Anointing  he  would  place  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  Nisan  12.  Either  view  is  pos- 
sible, and  neither  can  be  verified.  If  we  think 
that  the  fourth  evangelist  deliberately  corrects 
his  predecessors,  we  shall  probably  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  him.  On  such  a  point  Mark  is  not  a  first- 
hand authority,  and  the  connexion  between  his 
placing  of  the  Betrayal  and  of  the  Anointing  may 
well  be  loose. 

As  to  (4)  the  difference  in  regard  to  the  hour  of 
the   Crucifixion,   attempts  have  been  made  with 
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some  persistence  to  prove  that  St.  John  used  a 
different  mode  of  reckoning  time  from  that  in 
common  use.  The  writer  of  tliis  was  at  one  time 
inclined  to  look  with  favour  on  these  attempts.  If 
the  premiss  could  be  proved,  the  data  would  work 
out  satisfactorily.  But,  in  view  of  the  arts,  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  Cross  in  Class,  liev.  1891,  p.  245  ff.,  and  by 
Prof.  Ramsay  in  Expositor',  1893,  i.  216 ff.,  it  must 
detiiiitely  be  said  tliat  the  major  premiss  cannot 
be  proved,  and  that  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
two  statements  on  this  basis  breaks  down  (cf.  also 
Wright,  Problems,  p.  149 ff.). 

The  ancient  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  to  suppose  a  corrup- 
tion (F  lor  r,  or  vice  vend)  of  the  text,  more  often  in  Jn  than 
in  Mk  ;  and  riffhtly,  because  in  SIk  there  are  three  several  notes 
of  time  (Mk  15' II  '■»■«' II)  which  hanp:  together.  So  Eus.  ad 
Marinum,  with  a  group  of  MSS  scholia  (nrf.  Tisch.  on  Jn  19i-»), 
etc.  This  solution  is  accepted  by  Mr.  Wright  {op.  cit.  p.  156  ff.), 
and  it  may  conceivably  hold  good. 

Prof.  R.i"msay  lays  stress  rather  on  the  rou^jh  and  approximate 
way  in  which  the  ancients  used  the  reckoning  by  hours.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  an  '  hour '  with  them  was  a  twelfth 
part  of  daylight,  and  not  a  fixed  space  of  60  measured  minutes, 
as  with  UM.  If  the  two  statements  had  been  inverted— if  Mk 
1.52s  haxl  described  the  end  of  the  trial  and  Jn  191-*  the  raising  of 
the  cross — this  elasticity  might  have  amply  covered  both.  As 
the  two  passages  stand,  it  hardly  does  so. 

We  may  ask  ourselves  whether,  supposing  that  the  slaughter 
of  the  Paschal  lambs  began  at  3  p.m.  (the  time  of  slaughter  is 
given  as  3-b  p.m.  by  Jos.  BJ  vi.  ix.  3),  there  would  not  be  a 
rather  strong  temptation  on  typological  grounds  to  fix  the 
moment  of  the  death  of  the  Messiah  at  that  hour.  The  other 
notes  of  time  would  naturally  be  conformed  to  this.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  St.  John's  'sixth  hour'  seems  inconveniently 
late  for  the  events  which  have  to  be  compressed  between  it  and 
the  evening.  The  whole  question  must  be  left  open.  There  is 
a  choice  of  possibilities,  but  nothing  more. 

Can  we  get  beyond  a  similar  choice  on  the  last 
and  most  important  point  (3),  the  discrepancy  as 
to  the  day  of  the  month  of  the  Crucifixion  and  of 
the  Last  Supper  ?    Perhaps  not. 

It  is  the  Last  Supper  which  the  Synoptists 
rippear  to  fix  by  identifying  it  Avith  the  tassover. 
'rliey  say  expressly  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
'  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  when  they  sacri- 
ficed the  Passover'  (Mk  14'^  il),  the  di.scii)les  asked 
where  the  Passover  was  to  be  eaten.  This  would 
be  on  the  morning  of  Nisan  14.  In  the  evening, 
which  from  twilight  onwards  Avould  belong  to 
Nisan  15,  would  follow  the  Last  Supper,  and  on 
the  ne.xt  afternoon  (still,  on  the  Jewish  reckoning, 
Nisan  15)  the  Crucifixion.  St.  John,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  a  number  of  clear  indications  ( Jn  13^  18-" 
jgi4.  sij  implies  that  the  Last  Supper  was  eaten 
before  the  time  of  the  regular  Passover,  and  that 
tlie  Lord  suHered  on  the  afternoon  of  Nisan  14, 
about  the  time  of  the  slaying  of  tlie  Paschal 
lambs. 

We  are  thus  left  with  a  conflict  of  testimony ; 
and  the  question  is,  on  which  side  the  evidence  is 
strongest.  Now,  if  we  are  to  believe  a  very  com- 
petent JeAvish  archajologist.  Dr.  Chwolson,  the 
Synoptists  begin  with  an  error.  '  From  the  Mosaic 
writings  down  to  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (cap.  49), 
Philo,  Josephus,  the  Palestinian  Targum  ascribed 
to  Jonathan  ben  Uziel,  the  Mishnah,  the  Talmud, 
the  Rabbinical  writings  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in- 
deed down  to  the  present  day,  the  Jews  have 
always  understood  by  the  phrase  niinjn  inh  ji^yn-i  cv 
"the  first  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread," 
only  the  15th,  and  not  the  14th '  {Das  letzte  Pa.s'sa- 
mahl  Christi  u.  der  Tag  seines  Todes,  p.  3f.);  so 
that  it  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  say 
with  Mk  14^2  II  '  on  the  first  day  of  unleavened 
bread,  when  they  sacrificed  the  l^assover.'  It  is, 
however,  only  right  to  add  that  Chwolson's 
assertion  is  denied  by  another  very  good  authority. 
Dr.  Schiirer,  ThL,  1893,  col.  182.  [Schurer  does 
not  directly  meet  the  statement  that  wliere  the 
feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  is  represented  as  extend- 
ing over  eight  days,  the  days  intended  are  Nisan 
15-22,  not  14-21.*]. 

•  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Gospel  of  Peter  a^gttes  with  the 


Waiving  this  point,  however,  for  the  present, 
we  observe  (after  Chwolson,  but  cf.  Authorship  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  1872,  p.  206  f.  etc.)  that  the 
Synoptists  make  the  Sanhedrin  say  beforehand 
that  they  will  not  arrest  Jesus  '  on  the  feast  day,' 
and  then  actually  arrest  Him  on  that  day  ;  that 
not  only  the  guards,  but  one  of  the  disciples  (Mk 
14*^  II)  carries  arms,  which  on  the  feast  day  was 
not  allowed  ;  that  the  trial  was  also  held  on  the 
feast  day,  which  would  be  unlawful  (on  these 
points  see  Chwolson,  op.  cit.  p.  6ff.);  that  the 
feast  day  would  not  be  called  simply  '  Prepara- 
tion ' ;  that  the  phrase  '  coming  from  the  field ' 
(Mk  15"  li)  means  properly  'coming  from  work  '  ; 
that  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  is  represented  as  buying 
a  linen  cloth  (Mk  15'***),  and  the  women  as  prepar- 
ing spices  and  ointments  (Lk  23"'),  all  of  which 
would  be  contrary  to  law  and  custom. 

It  follows  that  the  Synoptists  are  really  incon- 
sistent with  themselves,  and  bear  unwilling  wit- 
ness to  the  chronology  of  St.  John.  We  may  be 
still  reluctant  to  think  that  the  contradiction  is 
final.  The  Synoptists,  .so  far  as  they  identify  the 
Last  Supper  with  the  Passover,  look  as  if  they 
were  telling  the  truth.  It  is  possible  that  there 
may  be  some  way  of  reconciling  the  two  accounts, 
which  we  do  not  know  enough  of  the  circumstances 
to  specify. 

One  hypothesis,  which  the  writer  was  at  one 
time  tempted  to  entertain, — very  tentatively, — 
that  the  '  Passover '  which  lay  benjre  the  disciples 
and  the  Sanhedrin  was  not  the  Passover  proper, 
but  the  eating  of  the  Ch/lgifjdh  (-so  Edersheim, 
M'Clellan,  Nosgen),  he  now  believes  to  be  unten- 
able (.see  Expos.  1892,  i.  17  ff.,  182  f.,  and  Wright, 
Problems,  p.  173  ff'.).  It  is  more  likely  that,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  the  regular  Passover  was 
anticipated. 

Dr.  Chwolson,  writing  as  a  Jew,  whose  interest 
in  the  question  is  purely  archajological,  would 
account  for  such  anticipation  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  year  of  the  Passion,  Nisan  15  (not  14)  fell  upon 
a  Sabbath.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  his 
argument  seems  strained  (cf.  also  Schiirer  in  ThL, 
ut  sup.). 

Mr.  Wright  thinks  that  the  Synoptists  have 
combined  the  narrative  of  the  Last  Supper  with 
that  of  some  previous  Paschal  meal  partaken  of 
by  our  Lord  (Problems,  p.  179  fi'.).  But  even  if 
this  hypothesis  held  good,  it  AvouJd  hardly  meet 
the  case ;  because  it  is  just  the  details  of  the  Last 
Supper,  belonging  to  it  qiia  Last  Supper  (e.g. 
the  'cup  of  blessing'),  which  remind  us  of  the 
Passover.  And,  in  any  case,  the  hypothesis  deserts 
the  documents  too  far  to  be  at  all  capable  of  proof. 

As  the  question  at  present  stands  we  can  only 
acknowledge  our  ignorance.  [The  literature  will 
have  been  sufficiently  given  in  the  course  of  this 
section  ;  cf.  esp.  Mr.  A.  Wright's  Some  New  Testa- 
ment Problems,  London,  1898,  p,  147  ff.]. 

iii.  The  Prophetic  Teaching  of  the  Last  Week. 
— This,  too,  has  raised  difficulties  which  are  not 
only  apparent  but  real.  It  is  important  to  Iwar 
in  mind  that  no  less  than  six  distinct  kinds  of  pre- 
diction are  ascribed  to  our  Lord  during  this  week 
or  in  the  period  preceding.  There  is  (1)  the  pre- 
diction of  His  own  death  and  resurrection.  There 
is  (2)  the  prediction  of  the  siege  and  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  With  this  in  the  great  passage  (Mk 
13  I!)  is  directly  connected  (3)  the  pred^^iction  of  tlie 
end  of  the  Avorld  and  the  last  judgment.  (4)  The 
discourses  in  Jn  clearly  predict  the  coming  of  the 
Paraclete  as  the  substitute  for  Christ  Himself. 
(5)  In  another  leading  passage  (Mk  9^)  a  phrase  is 
used  which  may   be  e.xplained,   though   it  is  not 

Johanncan  rather  than  the  SjTioptic  tradition,  placins:  the  Cruci- 
fixion not  on,  but  before,  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread  {vpi 

fiiiil  rUt  mZiift*>»,  Ev.  Pet.  3). 
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usually  explained,  of  the  remarkable  spread  of  the 
Christian  Church  from  the  Day  of  Pentecost  on- 
waurxls.  Lastly  (6),  there  is  the  explanation  which 
is  frequently  given  of  the  '  Coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man '  as  a  so-called  '  historical  coming,'  a  coming 
not  exhausted  by  a  single  occasion,  but  repeated 
in  the  great  events  of  history. 

The  tirst  three  of  these  classes  of  predictions  are, 
in  any  case,  authentic  and  certain.  To  the  be- 
liever in  the  genuineness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  the 
prophecy  of  the  Paraclete  is  equally  certain,  and 
there  is  much  which  goes  to  confirm  it  in  the  Acts 
and  Epp.  independently  of  its  direct  attestation. 
The  other  two  forms  of  prediction  are  more  hy- 
pothetical. They  have  been  introduced  more  or 
less  in  order  to  meet  the  difhculties,  although  they 
may  have  substantial  grounds  of  their  own.  We 
will  not  as  yet  beg  the  question  either  way. 

The  great  difficulty  is  that  as  our  documents 
stand  the  second  and  third  predictions  are  in- 
timately connected  with  each  other,  and  in  at  least 
one  other  passage  it  would  seem  as  if  it  were 
expressly  stated  that  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man  (i.e.  the  final  Coming,  the  Coming  to  Judg- 
ment) would  take  place  within  the  lifetime  of  that 
generation.  We  know  that  it  has  not  so  taken 
place,  and  the  great  question  is  what  we  are  to  say 
to  this.  Is  it  an  error  in  One  who  has  never  been 
convicted  of  error  in  anything  else?  We  must 
not  endeavour  to  explain  away  facts ;  but  we  may 
interrogate  them,  and  interrogate  them  somewhat 
strictly,  to  see  whether  they  are  facts  or  no. 

We  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves,  that,  what- 
ever the  precise  language  used  by  our  Lord,  the 
disciples  would  be  exceedingly  prone  to  attribute 
to  Him  the  prediction  of  His  own  return  as  near 
at  hand.  The  connexion  of  the  Messiah  with  a 
world-wide  judgment  was  no  new  doctrine,  but 
was  a  common  feature  in  the  Jewish  apocalypses. 
But  this  return  would  seem  to  them,  as  applied  to 
our  Lord,  the  necessary  complement  of  the  life  of 
humiliation  which  He  had  led  upon  earth.  For  it 
was  reserved  the  full  triumph  over  His  enemies 
which  so  far  must  have  seemed  very  imperfect. 
Resurrection  and  Ascension  would  seem  to  be  only 
foretastes  of  the  great  coming  in  glory  on  the 
clouds  of  heaven.  They  were  steps,  but  only 
steps,  towards  the  goal. 

We  might  have  been  sure,  even  if  we  had  not 
been  told,  that  the  disciples  would  naturally  fix 
their  thoughts  on  this  Second  Coming,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  natural  inference  for  them  to  suppose 
that  it  was  near  at  hand.  Instances  like  the  com- 
parison of  Mt  24^=Mk  13-*=Lk  •2r^  show  that 
the  expectation  as  to  time  wai>  not  fixed  but  vari- 
able. 

On  the  other  side,  no  doubt,  must  he  set  the  fact 
that  in  the  apostolic  circle  the  belief  in  the  near- 
ness of  the  Second  Coming  was  almost  universal 
(1  Th  4^^^-,  1  Co  7=^-  16^,  2  Co  5»,  Ro  13"-  ^,  Ph 
4',  1  P  4".  1  Jn  218,  Rev  1'  22;*  etc.).  The  obvious 
conclusion  to  draw  from  this  would  be  that  the 
l>eliet  had  a  common  root  in  the  teaching  of  Christ 
Himself. 

And  in  favour  of  that  conclusion  might  be 
quoted  the  language  of  1  Th  4^*,  though  it  may  be 
questioned  how  much  of  this  is  a  '  word  of  the 
Lord,'  and  how  much  the  construction  put  upon 
it  by  St.  Paul.  The  ease  with  which  the  apostles 
postponed  their  expectation  under  the  teaching  of 
events  would  tell  against  the  supposition  that  the 
words  of  Christ  had  been  precise  on  the  subject ; 
and  when  we  come  to  look  into  the  Gospels  there 
are  many  hints  that  the  time  of  the  Second  Coming 
could  not  be  fixed  preciselv  and  might  be  distant 
(Mt24--5ii  25"-"-").  These  passages  are  indeed 
so  clear  that  they  may  be  fairly  said  to  neutralize 
those  which  are  quoted  on  the  other  side,  and  to 


heighten  the  probability'  that  the  apparent  de- 
finiteness  of  these  other  passages  is  due  to  the 
disciples  rather  than  to  the  Master. 

But  another  hypothesis  has  been  put  forward  to 
remove  the  difficulty.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  places  where 
it  is  spoken  of  as  near  at  hand  refers,  not  to  the 
final  coming,  but  to  another  kind  of  coming  in  the 
great  events  of  history.  The  prologue  of  St. 
John's  Gospel  appears  to  point  to  such  repeated 
comings  (Jn  P) ;  and  if  any  event  deserves  the 
name,  it  might  well  be  given  to  the  Destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  which  was  certainly  one  of  the  turning- 
points  of  history,  and  had  a  momentous  influence 
upon  the  fortunes  of  Christianity.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  our  Lord  directly  predicted  this  cata- 
strophe ;  and  it  might  well  seem  that  the  pas- 
sages which  apparently  speak  of  the  final  coming 
as  near  were  due  to  a  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
the  disciples  between  the  two  events  regarded  as 
'  Comings.' 

It  is,  however,  a  question  whether  this  idea  of 
repeated  coming  can  be  made  good.  Most  recent 
■writers  are  inclined  to  set  it  down  as  a  modernism 
(Schwartzkoptf,  JVeissagungen  Jesu  Christi,  etc. 
p.  155 ;  Holtzmann,  Neutcst.  Theol.  i.  315).  It  is 
also  very  doubtful  whether  it  has  any  real  support 
in  OT.  What  the  prophets  looked  forward  to  was 
'  the  day  of  the  Lord '—  a  single  great  intervention 
of  Gkxi — not  a  day  or  succession  of  days. 

On  this  point  the  writer  is  glad  to  be  aUe  to  refer  to  »  note 
which  he  has  received  from  Dr.  Driver :  'The usual exi»es»on  is 
"  the  day  of  J"  "  :  in  Is  2i2,  however,  it  is  indef.  ("tor  there  is  a 
day  few,"  etc,  or  "  J"  hath  a  day  ") ;  Zee  14i  has  abo  "  a  day  "  ; 
EIiJc  301  is  lit.  "  For  near  is  a  day,  and  near  is  a  day  for  J"  "  ; 
Is  348  "Fbr  there  is  a  day  of  vengeance  for  J"  (or  "X'hatfa"X 
a  year  of  reoooDpense  tfur,"  etc  ;  also  "  his  days  "  in  af^iarently 
the  same  sense.  Job  241.  Bat  these  hardly  differ  except  form- 
ally fnxn  ttie  nsoal  "  day  of  J"."  I  do  not  think  that  a  soooes- 
si<m  of  jodgmeDts  is  represented  under  this  figure-^^n:^,  of 
coarse,  in  so  tax  as  what  the  prophet  pictured  as  taking  place  in 
a  single  day  was  in  reality  effected  gradually.' 

Another  hypothesis,  however,  also  appears  de- 
serving of  consideration.     The  strongest  of  all  the 
passages  which  would  make  our  Lord  expressly 
predict  His  own  Second  Coming  within  the  apos- 
tolic age  itself  is  ilt  16^  '  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
There   be   some  of  them   that  stand  here  which 
shall  in  no  wise  taste  of  death,  till  they  see  the 
Son  of  Man  coming  in  his  kingdom.'    But  when 
we  compare  this  with  the  parallels,  Mk  9i=Lk  9^ 
it  is  clear  that  the  words  Son  of  Man  are  intrusive, 
and  that  the  clause  really  runs,  '  till  they  see  the 
i  kingdom  of  God  come  with  power '  (om.    '  with 
I  power,'  Lk).     It  is  not  the  '  Son  of  Man  coming  in 
j  his    kingdom,'   but   the   '  kingdom '    itself  which 
!  comes. 

I  Wliat  is  meant  by  the  kingdom  here  ?  Is  it  not 
I  a  very  natural  interpretation  to  explain  it  of  that 
great  intervention  of  the  Spirit  of  (Jod  in  the 
world,  that  great  influx  of  Divine  powers  and 
energies  which  dates  from  Pentecost  ?  In  other 
words,  is  it  not  natural  to  equate  it  with  the 
promise  of  the  Paraclete  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
where  it  is  implied  that  the  coming  of  the  Para- 
clete is  equivalent  to  the  coming  of  Christ  'Bha- 
self?{Jnl4»«-«). 

The  teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  respecting 
the  Paraclete  is  already  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
part  assigned  to  the  Holy  Spirit  by  St.  Paul ;  and 
if  the  explanation  just  suggested  *  holds  good,  it 
would  be  also  confirmed  from  another  and  unex- 
pected quarter. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  tendency  in  the  advanced 
liberal  camp  to  g:et  rid  entirely  of  the  apocalyptic  and  escdiato- 
logical  element  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord.  The  chief  means 
through  which  this  is  done  has  been  the  supposed  disoovery 

*  A  similar  view  is  taken  by  Sbtupt,  p.  133  f.,  and  Brastcm 
(Holtzmaui.  yeutetl.  TktoL  L  315  n.),  but  commended  itself  to 
the  writer  of  this  independentiy.    Cf.  also  Swete,  ad  toe 
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that  in  the  discourse  of  Mk  13  il  there  is  incorix>ratcd  a  '  Little 
Apocalypse'  of  Jewish  (Weizsacker)  or  Jewish-Christian  (Colaiii, 
Pneiderer,  WeifTenlwich)  origin,  usually  retjardcd  as  a  'fly- 
sheet'  coini>ose<l  in  a.d.  67-68  during  the  troubles  which  imme- 
diately precedwi  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  identified  with  the 
'  oracle  which  led  to  the  flight  of  the  Christians  to  Pella  (Eus. 
HE  III.  V.  3).  The  first  to  hit  upon  this  idea  was  Colani  (Jigu» 
Christ  et  let  Croyance*  ifesKianiq^ieg  de  non  'J'einpn,  ed.  2, 1864, 
p.  201  ff.),  who  was  followed  bv  Weizsacker,  Pfleiderer,  and  on 
an  elaborate  scale  by  WeiflfenW-h,  Iter  WUderhtn/tsyedaiiko 
Jetu,  Leipzig,  1873.  This  last-named  work  is  usually  referred 
to  as  having  established  the  position.  In  the  final  form  of  the 
theory  the  'fly-sheet'  in  question  is  supposed  to  consist  of 
Mk  137-»»  II 14-20  II  !M-27  II  30^1  ||.  And  it  is  true  that  these  verses 
are  fairly  detachable  from  the  rest  and  make  a  fairly  compact 
whole. 

By  thus  eliminating  the  central  passage  on  which  the  eschato- 
logical  teaching  of  Jesus  seemed  to  rest,  it  became  not  very 
difficult  to  explain  away  that  teaching  altogether.  WeifTenbach 
did  so  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  critically  verified  allusions  to 
the  Second  Coming  of  the  .Messiah  all  originally  referred  to  Wis 
Itemirreetion,  the  predictions  of  which  formed  the  genuine 
nucleus  out  of  which  the  rest  had  grown  through  misunder- 
standing of  the  words  of  Jesus  and  the  blending  with  tliem  of 
current  apocalj^jtic  doctrines.  By  this  ex))e<lient,  WeifFenbach, 
whose  object  was  less  radical  than  that  of  most  of  those  who 
went  with  him,  escaiie<l  some  real  dirticultios  ;  but  just  in  this 
it  may  be  doubtwi  wliether  he  has  found  any  follower.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  critical  analysis  of  Mk  13  ||  is  the  starting-pioint 
of  the  whole  construction  ;  and  that  has  not  perhaps  as  yet  been 
brought  to  any  final  solution. 

iv.  The  Last  Supper.  —  The  part  of  the  Last 
Supper  of  wliich  it  is  most  incumbent  upon  us  to 
speak  here  is  its  culmination  in  the  solemn  acts 
and  words  which  institute  the  second  of  the  two 
great  Sacraments.  Besides  the  debates  of  centuries 
which  have  gathered  round  this  subject,  a  number 
of  questions  have  been  raised  in  recent  years  which 
require  discussion.  In  particular,  new  li^ht  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  text  of  one  of  our  leading 
authorities.  And  our  first  step  must  be  to  deter- 
mine as  nearlj-  as  we  can  its  exact  bearing. 

(1)  The  Text  of  Lk  22"-*.— Tlie  importance  of 
this  section  is  such,  and  it  is  so  desirable  that  the 
evidence  should  be  given  with  completeness  and 
precision,  that  we  may  be  forgiven  if  in  this 
instance  we  print  the  full  text  of  the  original 
(after  Greek  KV),  and  then  proceed  to  give  the 
more  crucial  variants  in  technical  fashion. 

The  evidence  of  the  leading  I^atin  SISS  is  given  in  full ;  that 
of  the  two  oldest  forms  of  the  Syriac  Version  in  a  retranslation. 
based  for  the  Sinai  MS  on  Mrs"  Lewis  and  Merx,  and  for  the 
Curetonian  on  Baethgen.  For  the  Coptic  Version  the  new 
critical  edition  is  used  (O.xford,  1898). 

Lk  2214-20.  14  Kai  OTI  iy'inro  r,  upa.,  atiTtrs,  xa]  ei  itroe-reXti  cm 
auTat.  1'  ««(  U!Tt  !rf>e;  airtCf.  'iWiDuu.ict  irTt9Cu,r,irx  tcSto  to  vavx» 
9«yi7»  /x-ifl'  iuSv  ^pi  Tou  fx.t  TxOuf  '^^Xiyu  ykp  Cu,7v,  (in  oti  ij.r, 
ifiyu  aire,  'iaii  arou  TA/^aifl^  i»  rvi  ^anXtia  reu  %loZ.  17  ica.) 
'huau.ttr.s  trarr.fiot  li/j^«^i»-T»,«-«f  urt,  Ao,i?iT5  T«t/T»,  xeei  inxfitpifari 
j.V  ixvrav!-  ^^  Xiyu  yxp  ijujv,  an  ai  fxr,  triu  irri>  ta'C  vZt  arri  TaZ 
yt)iyr,iJ.a.fas  TJj;  ijU.T<A.ou  'im  arau  y,  i^xtriXlia  raZ  BssS  jXflr;.  ^^  xitt 
A«,3«»  aprat  lixtpia"rr,crec<  IxKxn,  xx)  iiaixH  altai;  \'.yan,  TaZta 
icTi  TO  o'iijfjcx  fAav  TO  uiTip  vf^M  ht^o/JUvav'  raZra  TatttTi  tU  Tr,v  itcr.v 
ctvecu^rio'iv,  ^  xeit  to  fforr^^iov  uo'xCrai;  fjura,  to  hu^vYiffxi  Asyoiv, 
ToDto  to  rTaTi,piat  r,  xaivr,  hix6t,xri  iv  tu  eufjutri  /x,av,  T«  Cirip  vfi£» 
ixxuyafji,iyav. 

Locum  integrum  habent  Codd.  Grcee.  et  Verss.  omn..  Us 
tantum  testUms exceptis  qui  infra nominantur ;  itemLatt. 
cf  q  Vulg. ;  agnoscunt,  Tert.  adv.  it  arc.  iv.  40  ;  K\is.  Can. ; 
Bas.  quceferuntur  Ethica  ;  Cyril.  Alex.  Comm  in  Luc. 

Om.  VV.16- 17. 18  Cod.  Copt.  K  (Catena  Curzoniana,  excerpto  ut 
videtur  Tito  [Bostrensi]). 

Om.  vv."i8Lect.  32,  Pesh.  codd. 

Om.  vv.  19''-  20  TO  i/«rio  iftHy  SiJo'/it. — ixx^yif^tyat.  Da  fp  ij. 

Jisdem  omissis  transp.  vv.i7.i8  Ua  vt  partem  v.i9  pri- 
omn  seqvantur  b  e.  [16  Dico  enim  vobis,  quia  ex  hoc  non 
manducalK)  illud,  donee  ...  in  regno  dei.  i»Et,  accepto 
pane,  gratias  cgit,  et  fregit,  et  dedit  illis,  iVdicens  :  Hoc  est 
corpus  meuni.  Et  accepto  calice,  gratias  egit ;  et  dixit : 
Accipit*  hoc  et  dividite  inter  vos.  18  dico  enim  vobis, 
quod  non  bibam  de  goneratione  hac  vitis  hujus,  donee 
regnum  dei  veniat.  '-1  Verumtamen  ccce  manus,  etc.'  b 
16  Dico  enim  vobis  quia  jam  non  manducabo  illud  doneque 
adimplear  in  regno  di.  i^et  accepit  panem  et  gratias 
egit  et  fregit  et  dedit  eis  i^dicens  hoc  est  corpus  meu.  Et 
accepit  calice  et  gratias  egit  et  dixit  accipite  vivite  inter 
vos.  dico  enim  vobis  amodo  non  vivam  (sic)  aniodo  de 
potione  vitis  quoadusquo  regnum  di  veniat  verum  ecee 
manus,  etc.    ej. 


Item  tranxp.  vv.l7.  is  omisso  (CvLt.)  vel  partim   interjeeto 

(Shi.)  V^20  Syrr.  (Sin.-Cur.).  [lo .  .  .  'uts  arau  ir/.r,/>a,l)f  i,  rri  0»,. 
■ray  Hiot/.  li*«ot(  }.a,Su¥  cifna*  dx^apirrira.;  ixXxriv  xx)  'i2«ixi> 
atiraif  Xiyuf  raCra  irii  to  riuM  puu  ri  iirip  oumv  hiiafutat 
(om.  Cur.)-  toSto  traiuri  tit  rr,»iui;>  atiiimrit.  ^^ xaci(iiratCTu( 
fitTo,  TO  ilitrvrirau  in*,  ex  V.'-OSin.)  M\,a.fj.\yot  trarr.piat  (vel 
TO  JOT.)  lux'^pirrirxt  iTiri-  Xxjitrt  taZra  iiet/Mtpirairi  ut  i*i/T»C< 
(toCto  im  ri  xluac  u,au  \r,]  Kxitri  iixSrixr!  add.  Sin.).  Xiyu 
(ins.  yap  Sin.)  iifut  an  iri  rav  ivt  ai  fJ.it  triai  itrra  rau  yittr,- 
fj-xraf    raCrau   Ttjf    i./*Ti>.au  (vel  Om.l)  'ittf   arau   r,  jSar.    rav 

tiiaZ  i>.e>,]. 

To  the  textual  critic  these  phenomena  are  fairly 
clear.  The  omission  of  vv.>»^-'-»  (Dafl-il)  Iwlongs 
to  the  oldest  form  of  the  Western  text.  The  next 
step  (be)  was  to  transpose  the  order  of  vv."- ^*  and 
^^,  so  as  to  make  the  sequence  of  the  liread  and 
the  Cup  correspond  to  that  in  the  other  authorities. 
The  next  (Cur.)  was  to  supplement  the  words  re- 
kting  to  the  Bread  from  1  Co  11".  Tiie  next 
(Sin.)  was  to  supplement  in  like  manner  the  part 
relating  to  the  Cup  by  somewhat  free  interjiola- 
tions  partly  suggested  by  Mt,  Mk,  but  mainly  from 
1  Co  ir-*.  In  this  in.stance  Syr. -Sin.  represents  a 
later  stage  than  Syr. -Cur.,  though  it  is  more  often 
earlier.  The  omission?  of  vv.  ['•'J  "• '''  are  prob- 
ably not  important. 

We  have  then  confronting  each  other  the  primi- 
tive form  of  the  Western  text,  which  is  shorter, 
makes  Lk  transpose  the  order  of  the  Bread  and 
the  Cup,  and  omits  all  mention  of  a  second  Cup, 
and  the  great  mass  of  Gk.  MSS  and  other  authori- 
ties, Avhich  introduce  a  second  Cup,  or  second  men- 
tion of  the  Cup,  and  fill  out  the  whole  mainly  from 
St.  Paul.  We  cannot  doubt  that  both  these  types 
of  text  existed  early  in  the  2nd  cent.  Either  may 
be  original.  And  this  Ls  just  one  of  those  cases 
where  internal  evidence  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  text  which  we  call  Western.  The  temptation 
to  expand  was  much  stronger  than  to  contract ; 
and  the  double  mention  of  the  Cup  raises  real 
difficulties  of  the  kind  which  suggest  interpolation. 

(2)  Relation  of  the  Texts  to  each  other. — The  adop- 
tion of  the  Western  text  of  Lk  greatly  diminishes 
the  coincidences  between  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul. 
Indeed  it  reduces  them  to  the  practically  equivalent 
evxapiarrja-as  for  eiiXcyyrjffas  (in  reference  to  the  Bread  ; 
Mt,  Mk  use  it  of  the  Cup).  The  greatest  loss  is 
that  of  the  apparent  confirmation  by  St.  Luke 
of  the  command  to  repeat  the  rite  in  memory 
of  its  Founder.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  the  introduction  of  this  into  the  text  of 
Lk,  which — to  obtain  the  circulation  it  had — must 
have  taken  place  exceedingly  early,  and  must  have 
been  carried  out  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Church,  is  not  even  stronger  testimony  to  the 
current  practice  of  the  Church  than  that  of  a 
single  writer  could  be,  even  though  that  writer 
was  an  evangelist. 

As  to  the  main  lines  of  the  rite  all  the  authorities 
are  agreed.  All  note  the  taking  of  the  Bread,  the 
blessing  (or  'giving  thanks'),  the  breaking,  the 
words,  '  This  is  my  Body.'  All  note  the  Cup, 
which  both  in  the  Synoptic  (Mt,  -Mk)  and  Pauline 
tradition  is  related  to  the  [new]  Covenant  in- 
augurated by  the  shedding  of  the  Blood  of  the 
Messiah.  In  tlie  Synoptics  (Mt,  Mk,  Lk)  there  is 
an  express  mention  of  the  giving  of  the  Bread  to 
the  disciples,  with  the  further  command,  'Take' 
(Mt,  Mk),  'cat'  (Mt),  and  a  like  communication  of 
the  Cup  (Synoptics,  though  with  some  ditference 
of  phrase).  And  whereas  St.  Paul  emphasizes  the 
redemptive  value  of  the  sacrificed  Body  (t6  vwip 
ifjMv  lectio  vera),  IMt,  Mk  do  the  sanie  for  the 
shedding  of  the  Blood  (t6  vtpl  [i'trip]  -iroWQv  iKxvv- 
vdfieyov  Mt,  Mk,  and  ets  &4>f(Tiv  afMipriQv  Mt).  St. 
Paul  not  only  doubles  the  command  for  rejMitition, 
but  also  adds,  '  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread 
and  drink  this  cup,  ye  proclaim  the  Ixird's  death 
till  he  come.' 
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{Z)Ot/i>,  -We  thus  li.ivrth.iuM na- 

tion of  tin-  >,it  KiMii'iii  lully  set  licfore  us.  liut  if 
Wf  look  ;it  one  ot  the  docuineiits  upon  m  liuli  we 
lia\  e  lieen  <lr;i\vin;.f,  the  first  iii  oiJer  oi"  wiitin.;-, 
thouuli  it  is  only  iiiciileiitally  hi^toiiral.  1  <'..  II. 
we  fim!  tlf-re  tli.-it  the  Sari-anii'iU  {)ro[ier  is  ;t--o- 
eiat'  Diumon  meal  or 

'"/ '  A  e  ask  oixrselves 

wliai  can  111'  tue  origin  oi  iius  association?  It 
can  hardly  jjfo  back  to  the  original  institution. 
It  is  nioii'  proliahle  that  the  association  arose  out 
or  thr  -t:,!..-  of  /.ou'o.'i'ia  (leserilied  in  Ac  •>«•**-«  4**-« 
ti--  -. 

Perha}'-  it  ,aoes  Itack  further  still,  at  least  to  the 
very  lifjinninu-  of  the  period.  For  one  of  the 
char  expression  ■-  '  ~  -  "  dprov,  K\q.v 

&pTc  •'),  of  whii  est  autem 

K\q.i-  r  .  ,  .  -ollemnis  Ul  ._..,...■/  .._..,.j  domiiiicse.' 
It  must,  however,  be  somewhat  wider  than  that, 
for  in  the  immediate  context  we  have  K\C:ures  re 
Kar'  MKOv  dpTOv  fi€Te\d,u3avov  Tfxxprji,  k.t.\.,  where 
TpcxpTi  would  seem  to  embrace  the  common  meal  as 
well  as  the  Eucharist. 

^\'e  are  reminded  further  that  the  same  phrase 
K\q.i>  (Ka-cLKXav)  dprov  is  repeatedly  used  of  a  solemn 
act  of  our  Lord  independently  of  the  Eucharist 
(Mk  6«  S«  i-».  Lk  -24*^').  And'we  gather  from  the 
context  of  the  last  passage  that  there  was  some- 
thing distinctive  in  this  particular  act  by  which 
our  Lord  was  recognized  (Lk  •24?-'').  We  are  re- 
minded also  of  the  many  instances  in  which  atten- 
tion is  specially  called  to  the  '  blessing'  (evXcr^elv  or 
ei'xap'cretV)  of  food  by  our  Lord.  They  are  the 
same  words  which  are  used  in  connexion  with  the 
sacramental  Bread  and  the  saci"amental  Cup. 

There  is  something  in  these  facts  which  is  not 
quite  fully  explained.  There  are  lacimcB  in  our 
knowledge  which  we  would  fain  till  up  if  we  could. 
The  institution  of  the  Eucharist  appears  to  have 
connexions  both  backwards  and  forwards — back- 
wards with  other  meals  which  our  Lord  ate  together 
with  His  disciples,  forwards  with  those  common 
meals  which  very  early  came  into  existence  in  the 
Apostolic  Church.  But  the  exact  nature  and 
method  of  these  connexions  our  materials  are  not 
suthcient  to  make  clear  to  us. 

(4)  Siijidjirance  of  the  Eucharist. — We  feel  these 
gaps  in  our  knowledge  when  we  pass  on  to  con- 
sider the  significance  of  the  Sacrament.  Certainly 
Harnack  was  not  wholly  wrong,  however  far  we 
may  think  him  from  being  wholly-  right,  when  he 
held  that  the  primary  object  of  Christ's  blessing 
was  the  /ncal  as  such,  in  its  simplest  elements,  not 
specifically  bread  and  wine  (cf.  TU  Vli.  ii.  137). 

The  prominence  given  to  the  meal  and  to  the  natural  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth  which  contribute  to  it,  finds  some  support  in 
the  eucharistic  prayers  of  the  Didache.  '  First,  as  regaixis  the 
cup :  We  give  thee  thanks,  O  our  Father,  for  the  holy  vine  of 
thy  son  David  which  thou  madest  known  unto  us  through  thy 
Son  Jesus ;  thine  is  the  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Then  as  re- 
gards the  broken  bread :  We  give  thee  thanks,  O  our  Father, 
for  the  life  and  knowledge  which  thou  didst  make  known  to  us 
through  thy  Son  Jesus ;  tliine  is  the  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 
As  this  broken  bread  was  scattered  upon  the  mountains,  and 
being  gathered  together  became  one,  so  may  thy  Church  be 
gathered  together  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  into  th3'  kingdom  ; 
for  thine  is  the  glory  and  the  power  through  Jesus  Christ,  for 
ever  and  ever.  .  .  .  Thou,  Almighty  Master,  didst  create  all 
things  for  thy  name's  sake,  and  didst  give  food  and  drink  unto 
men  for  enjojinent,  that  they  might  render  thanks  to  thee  ; 
but  didst  bestow  upon  us  spiritual  food  and  drink  and  eternal 
life  through  thy  Son'  (Did.  ix.  2-4,  x.  3). 

It  would,  however,  be  doing  an  injustice  both  to 
the  ancient  and  to  the  modem  writer  if  we  sup- 
posed that  they  had  in  view  only  the  gifts  of  God 
m  nature.  Harnack  writes  :  '  The  Lord  instituted 
a  meal  in  commemoration  of  His  death,  or  rather 
He  described  the  food  of  the  body  as  His  Flesh 
and  Blood,  i.e.  as  the  food  of  the  soul  (through 
the  forgiveness  of  sins),  when  it  was  partaken  of 
with  thanksgiving,  in  memory  of  His  death '  {op. 


'it.  p.   139).      And  the  Didachi  looks  beyond  the 

physical  eating  and  drinking  to  the  'spiritual  food 
and  drink,'  aiul  to  tiie  •etc-rnal  lil<; '  lic^towed 
tlirongli  the  Son  :  an<i  when  it  >[»-aks  of  the  "  holy 
\  iiic  of  I)a\id.'  tinTc  is  ,■:•  least  an  allusion  to  the 
.lewisli  doctrim/  of  the  Mt-s^inh,  if  not  directly  to 
the  Johannean  allegi>ry  of  the  Vine. 

We  thus  come  round  to  an  aspect  of  the  Supper 
which  has  been  eiiii»liasized  and  illustrated,  especi- 
ally by  Spitta.  There  are  allusions  not  (Mily  in  the 
immediate  context  of  the  words  of  institution 
(Mk  14-'  ),  but  also  elsewhere  (Lk  14^*  'Blessed  is 
he  that  shall  eat  bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God'; 
cf.  Mt  s'^  •I'l-'^-  25'**)  to  the  language  in  use  among 
the  Jews  respecting  the  great  Messianic  banquet. 
This  took  its  start  from  the  teaching  of  the 
Prophets  (<;.'/.  Is  2.1  >,  and  has  points  of  contact 
with  prominent  pas.-ages  in  the  Wisdom  litei'ature. 
Thus  in  Pr  9-'  Wisdom  issues  her  invitation,  '  Come, 
eat  ye  of  mv  bread,  and  drink  of  the  wine  which 
I  have  mingled ' ;  which  is  taken  up  in  Sir  24^^"^! 
'They  that  eat  me  shall  yet  be  himgry,  and  they 
that  drink  me  shall  yet  lie  thirsty.'  And  in  a  like 
connexion  the  idea  of  the  manna  is  applied  in 
Wis  16-"^^'-  '  Thou  gavest  thy  people  angels'  food  to 
eat,  and  bread  ready  for  their  use  didst  thou  pro- 
vide from  heaven  without  their  toil.  .  .  .  For  thy 
nature  (?;  virodraais  ffov)  manifested  thy  sweetness 
toward  thy  children.' 

We  are  clearly  upon  the  line  of  thought  which 
links  on  to  the  discourse  in  the  synagogue  at 
Capernaum.  Indeed  we  meet  here  with  the  same 
phenomenon  that  has  already  come  before  us  on 
other  sides  of  our  Lord's  teaching.  The  current 
ideas  are  not  discarded,  but  taken  up  on  to  a  higher 
plane  and  filleii  with  a  new  content.  We  have 
seen  that  Wisdom  was  regarded  as  giving  her- 
self to  be  'eaten'  (i.e.  spiritually  appropriated 
and  assimilated).  Philo  repeatedly  identihes  the 
manna  with  the  Logos  (Spitta  refers  to  ed.  Man- 
gey,  i.  I2u,  214,  484,  5G4).  Hence  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  that  St.  Paul  spjeaks  of  the  TTferuart- 
Kop  ^pQ/xa  and  ■n-vev/xaTiKoi'  iroua,  the  miraculously- 
given  meat  and  drink  which  nourished  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness  being  treated  as  typical  of  the 
Christian  Sacrament.  In  1  Co  lu^  it  is  not  the 
water,  but  the  stricken  rock  as  the  .source  of  the 
water,  which  St.  Paul  identihes  with  Christ  Him- 
self. But  a  little  further  he  says  plainly,  '  The  cup 
of  blessing  which  Ave  bless,  is  it  not  a  communion 
of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  The  bread  which  we  break, 
is  it  not  a  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ?' 
lib.  v.^^).  And  in  Jn  Q-^-^^  our  Lord  is  made  to 
describe  Himself  as  the  '  living  bread  which  came 
down  out  of  heaven,'  and  it  is  explained  that  the 
bread  which  He  will  give  is  His  flesh,  for  the  life 
of  the  world. 

We  take  the  view  that  the  discourse  in  question 
does  not  relate  directly  to  the  Eucharist.  But  it 
does  not  do  so  only  because  it  expresses  the  larger 
idea  of  which  the  Eucharist  is  a  particular  con- 
crete embodiment,  the  one  leading  embodiment 
which  Christ  has  bequeathed  to  His  Church.  As 
there  is  a  coniinunion  with  Him  which  is  wider 
than — though  it  culminates  in — that  which  we  call 
Kar'  e^oxw,  the  Holy  Communion,  so  is  there  a 
sense  in  which  He  is  the  Bread  from  heaven,  which 
is  wider  than  that  in  ^^  hicli  He  is  given  through 
the  sacramental  Bread,  but  it  is  that  bread  of  which 
He  said,  'This  is  my  Body,  which  is  for  you.' 

The  fiarallelism  between  Jn  6'^  and  1  Co  11"-"'  (cf. 
Mk  14-^  )  is  so  close  that  we  are  certainly  justihed 
in  interpreting  the  words  of  institution  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  Sacrament  itself  is  interpreted 
by  both  St.  Paul  and  St.  John. 

No  writer  has  brought  out  this  aspect  of  the 
Supper  as  signifying  primarily  the  spiritual  assimi- 
lation of  Christ  more  forcibly  than  Spitta.     But 
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when  he  goes  on  to  maintain  tliat  tlie  Eucharist 
has  no  relation  to  His  cleat li,  it  is  sheer  paradox, 
which  can  be  maintained  only  by  the  most  arbi- 
trarjjr  methods. 

The  assimilation  of  Christ  does  not  exhaust  the 
meaning  of  the  Sacrament.  If  we  take  the  words 
of  institution  as  they  stand,  another  idea  is  even 
more  prominent.  We  have  seen  that  there  is  con- 
siderable doubt  as  to  how  far  the  Last  Supper  is 
to  be  identified  with  the  Paschal  meal.  St.  Paul 
describes  the  Death  of  Christ  as  the  Christian 
Passover  (1  Co  5^),  and  not  only  he  but  other  NT 
writers  ajiply  to  that  Death  tlie  lanjjfuage  of  Sac- 
rifice. But  tlio  particular  sacrifice  with  which  our 
Lord's  own  words  most  directly  connect  it  is  the 
sacrifice,  or  group  of  sacrifices,  which  inaugurated 
the  Covenant  (Ex  24*-8).  As  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  upon  the  altar  of  God  and  upon  the  people 
ratified  the  covenant  between  Israel  and  Israel's 
God,  so  (it  was  implied)  by  partaking  of  the  conse- 
crated symbol  of  the  Blood  of  Christ  the  Christian 
had  brought  home  to  him  his  share  in  the  new- 
Covenant — a  covenant  which  had  at  once  its  ines- 
timable privileges  and  its  obligations.  It  was  the 
means  of  admission  to  the  state  of  Divine  favour, 
and  it  bound  over  those  who  were  admitted  to  that 
favour  to  a  life  of  loyal  service.  Here,  too,  if  we 
want  a  comment  on  the  words  of  institution,  we 
may  seek  it  riglitly  in  the  later  NT  writings.  For 
words  could  not  well  be  more  strongly  attested 
than  those  which  acconijiauy  tlie  givmg  of  the 
bread  and  of  the  cup,  and  together  they  converge 
upon  a  root-idea  Miiich  is  expanded  most  directly 
in  He  Q^^-^s,  but  is  also  illustrated  by  Ro  3=^'-  5"- 
8^«-,  Eph  V,  1  P  P»,  1  Jn  V  2^  Rev  P. 

If  we  start  from  the  idea  of  the  Death  of  Christ 
as  a  Sacrifice,  then  it  lies  near  at  hand  to  conceive 
of  the  Sacrament  as  the  sacred  meal  whicli  follows 
the  sacrifice.  In  this  there  would  be  combined  the 
universal  and  immemorial  significance  of  such 
meals  as  an  act  of  communion  at  once  with  the 
Deity  worshipped  and  of  the  worshippers  with 
each  other.  This  double  communion,  under  this 
aspect  of  the  sacrificial  meal,  seems  clearly  indi- 
cated in  1  Co  lO*''''  -\  but  it  is  also  suggested  by 
the  words  of  institution,  taken  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  and  the 
stress  which  is  laid  upon  the  general  participation 
('  Drink  ye  all,'  '  they  all  drank '). 

(5)  Critical  Theories.  —  A  common  feature  in 
recent  critical  theories  respecting  the  Last  Supper 
is  the  denial  that  the  command,  'This  do  in  re- 
membrance of  me,'  formed  part  of  the  original 
institution  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  particular 
circumstances  which  marked  tliis  solemn  parting 
meal  were  meant  to  be  repeated  in  the  form  of  a 
permanent  Sacrament.  This  view  was  put  forward 
about  the  same  time,  and,  it  is  probable,  indejDend- 
ontly,  in  England  by  Dr.  P.  Gardner  {The  Origin 
of  the  LoTiVs  Supper,  London,  1893),  and  in  Ger- 
many by  .Tiilicher  in  the  vol.  of  essays  in  honour 
of  Weizsiicker  (Theol.  AbJiandl.  etc.,  Freiburg 
i.  B.  1892),  and  by  Spitta  (Ziir  Gesch.  u.  Lit.  d. 
Urchristcntums,  Gottingen,  1893).  The  English 
writer  is  the  most  thoroughgoing.  Assuming  the 
correctness  of  the  WH  text  of  Lk  22i«- »»,  St.  Paul 
is  left  as  the  sole  authority  for  the  express  command 
of  repetition.  It  is  then  argued  from  tlie  phrasing 
of  1  Co  IP^  'I  received  of  the  Lord,'  that  the 
whole  account  belongs  to  one  of  St.  Paul's  ecstatic 
revelations,  and  has  not  a  solid  historical  founda- 
tion. In  default  of  this  it  is  thought  that  the 
apostle  had  been  influenced  during  his  stay  at 
Corinth  by  the  near  proximity  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  the  central  point  in  which  '  appears  to 
have  been  a  sacred  repast  of  which  the  initiated 
partook,  and  by  means  of  which  they  had  com- 
munion with  the  gods'  (p.  18). 


How  St.  Paul  could  confu.se  such  subtle  external 
influences  with  a  revelation  '  from  the  Lord,'  and 
how  he  came  to  deliver  as  authoritative  instruc- 
tions to  the  Corinthians  what  he  had  (upon  the 
theory)  only  himself  acquired  during  his  stay  at 
Corinth,  are  only  incidental  questions.  We  cannot 
tell  precisely  how  St.  Paul  received  his  knowledge 
in  such  a  sense  that  he  could  refer  it  to  the  Lord. 
But  the  solemn  simiilicity  of  phrase  reads  like 
history,  and,  so  far  as  other  authorities  exist,  it  is 
completely  verified.  In  any  case,  it  is  incredible 
that  a  usage  which  is  thus  treated  as  practically 
the  invention  of  St.  Paul  could  have  spread  from 
an  outlying  Gentile  Church  over  the  whole  of 
Christendom.  We  cannot  doubt  tliat  not  only  the 
Synoptic  version  of  the  Supper,  but  its  repetition 
as  a  Sacrament,  had  their  origin  in  the  Mother 
Church.  The  KXdtru  roD  Aprov  of  Ac  2^-  *•  is  an 
indication  of  this,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  evi- 
dence of  Ignatius,  Justin, and  the  DidachA.  Spitta's 
theory,  that  the  repeated  Sacrament  was  due,  not 
to  a  command  of  Christ  Himself,  but  to  the  spon- 
taneous instinct  of  ailectionate  recollection  among 
His  disciples,  is  more  possible,  but  still  gratuitous 
and  hypercritical.  We  may  not  allege  the  witness 
of  St.  Luke  himself  in  confirmation  of  St.  Paul, 
but,  as  we  have  already  seen  (p.  C36  si.ip.),  tlie 
familiar  text  of  his  (iospel  is  no  less  valid  evidence 
of  the  common  belief  and  practice. 

Of  the  critical  theories  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  Eucharist,  that  which  we  have  just  mentioned 
is  the  most  important.  Hamack's  contention,  that 
it  was  sometimes  administered  with  water  instead 
of  wine,  not  only  here  and  there  among  the  sects 
but  in  the  main  body  of  the  Church,  belongs  rather 
to  the  history  of  the  Early  Church  than  to  the  Life 
of  our  Lord.  It  turns,  however,  upon  a  somewhat 
cavalier  treatment  of  the  text  of  Justin,  and  has 
met  with  strong  opposition  and  (it  is  believed) 
practically  no  acceptance. 

Literature. — A  summary  may  be  given  of  the  more  recent 
special  literature  to  most  of  which  reference  has  been  made. 
Lobstein,  La  Doctrine  de  la  Cine,  Lausanne,  188'J  ;  a  lucid  ex- 
position dating  from  the  time  before  the  rise  of  the  newer 
theories.  A  reasonable  criticism  may  go  back  to  it  with  advant- 
age. Harnack,  TU\n.  ii.,  1S91  (replies  by  Zahn,  Brot  u.  Wein, 
Leipzig,  1892  ;  Jiilicher,  as  below  ;  Headlam,  Clasg.  liev.  1893, 
p.  (i3);  Jiilicher  in  Theol.  Abhandluntjen  C.  von  WexMdeker 
gewidm^t,  Freiburg  i.  B.  1892 ;  Spitta,'  Zur  Gesch.  u.  Lit.  d. 
(Jrchristentums,  Gottingen  ;  P.  Gardner,  The  Origin  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  London,  1893  (comp.  also  a  criticism  by  Mr. 
Wright,  Jvr  Problems,  p.  134  ff.);  Gi-afe  in  Z.  /.  Theol.  u. 
Kirche,  1895  (said  to  be  an  excellent  summary  of  the  contro- 
versy) ;  Schultzen,  Das  Abendmahl  iin  ST,  Gottingen,  1859 
(also  a  full  review  and  examination) ;  Schaefcr,  Das  Uerrenmahl, 
Giitersloh,  1897.  Bp.  Wordsworth's  Visitivtion  Addresses  on 
The  Holy  Communion  (2nd  ed.  1892),  though  written  before  the 
controversy  and  dealing  largely  with  the  liturgical  asjwct  o( 
the  question,  may  be  specially  commended  to  English  readers. 

V.  The  Resurrection.  —  For  our  present  pur- 
pose the  discussion  of  the  Resurrection  of  our 
Lord  will  resolve  itself  into  a  consideration  of 
(1)  the  evidence  attesting  the  fact ;  (2)  tlie  sequence 
of  the  events,  or  the  appearances  which  followed 
the  Resurrection  ;  (3)  the  explanations  which  have 
been  put  forward  to  account  for  the  Resurrection 
without  miracle  ;  (4)  its  doctrinal  significance. 

(I)  The  Attestation. — A  fact  so  stupendous  as 
the  Resurrection  needs  to  be  supported  by  strong 
evidence,  and  very  strong  evidence  both  as  regards 
quantity  and  quality  is  forthcoming  ;  but  all  parts 
of  it  are  not  or  equal  value,  and  it  is  well  that  the 
authorities  should  be  compared  with  each  other 
and  critically  estimated. 

When  this  is  done  one  piece  of  evidence  drops 
almost  entirely  to  the  rear — the  concluding  verses 
of  St.  Mark.  This  is  not  invalidated  merely  by 
the  fact  that  the  verses  were  probably  not  part  of 
the  original  Gospel.  Since  Mr.  (^onybeare's  dis- 
covery of  the  Armenian  MS,  which  appears  to 
refer  them  to  the  '  presbyter  Ariston  '  or  '  Aristion,' 
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it   is  fair  to  attach  that  name  to  tluin.  l>^'eau.•^«■. 
although   the  authority  is   but    sL:,.!-  r.   tli -r.-  i~ 
nothing  at  all  to  compete  with  it  ; 
mentioned  by  Eu-ebiu*  iffEui.  .'i' 
•  elders '  consulted  1      "  i  >iiii   tin-  ((H!- 

ditious  as  well  as  :  longing  to  the 

same  generation  (>..>  .v.i-.  .  iL'.'d.  Such  an 
authority  cannot  be  wholly  ^\  itiiout  \seight  ;  if  it 
represented  a  distinct  line  of  tradition,  its  wci-lit 
would  be  considerable.  But  when  the  ver>f-  Mk 
16*"**  are  examined,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  the 
earlier  i)ortion  of  them  is  really  a  summary  of  the 
narratives  in  the  extant  Gospels  of  St.  Luke  and 
St.  John,  and  therefore  adds  nothing  to  these 
Gospels  beyond  such  further  sanction  as  the  name 
of  Aristion  may  give  to  them.  It  is  proof  that 
the  statements  in  those  Gospels  were  accepted  as 
satisfactory  by  a  prominent  Church  teacher,  him- 
self a  depositarj-  of  tradition,  in  the  regdon  where 
St.  John  had  been  active.  So  much  the  verses 
contribute,  but  not  more. 

There  is  still  some  mystery  hanging  over  the 
close  of  the  Second  Gospel.  The  most  probable 
view  appears  to  be  that  its  original  conclusion  has 
been  lost — it  is  more  likely  than  not — by  some 
purely  mechanical  accident.  The  fragment  that 
remains,  Mk  16'"*,  is  insufficient  to  enable  us  to 
trace  it  to  its  source.  If  we  could  be  sure  that  it 
was  complete,  we  should  have  to  say  that  St. 
Mark  was  not  here  drawing  upon  the  Petrine  tra- 
dition, because  that  tradition  could  not  have  failed 
lo  speak  of  the  appearance  to  Peter  himself.  It  is, 
however,  possible  that  that  was  contained  in  the 
missing  portion. 

This  may  detract  somewhat  from  the  weight  of 
the  common  Synopt.  narrative,  which  is  here  disap- 
pointingly meagre.  And  yet,  if  we  are  to  throw 
the  absence  of  any  mark  of  Petrine  origin  into  the 
one  scale,  there  is  a  little  bit  of  confirmatory  evi- 
dence which  it  is  fair  to  throw  into  the  other.  All 
through  the  history  of  the  Passion  St.  Luke  has 
access  to  a  special  source,  which  we  may  well 
believe  to  have  been  oral,  but  which  gave  him 
some  items  of  good  information.  This  information 
relates  especially  to  the  court  of  Herod  Antipas 
<Lk  23'"'-).  and  it  is  natural  to  connect  it  with  the 
particular  mention  of  '  -Joanna  the  wife  of  Chuza, 
Herod's  steward'  in  Lk  8*.  Now  this  very  same 
Joanna  appears  again  in  St.  Lukes  account  of  the 
visit  of  the  women  to  the  sepulchre  (Lk  24^**).  The 
rest  of  the  paragraph  appears  to  be  based  as  usual 
upon  St.  Mark.  But  the  renewed  mention  of 
Joanna  is  an  indication  of  the  special  source,  which 
at  least  goes  to  show  that  there  w"as  nothing  in  that 
source  which  contlicted  with  theMarcan  document. 
In  other  words,  it  confirms  that  document  by  a 
distinct  line  of  testimony  (cf.  Lk  23^"-"'). 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  story  of  the  Walk  to 
Emmaus  has  a  like  origin  ?  The  name  Cleopas 
(  =  Cleopatros)  is  just  such  as  we  should  expect  to 
find  in  the  same  Herodian  circle.  In  any  case,  the 
source  bears  other  marks  of  being  a  good  one.  It 
gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  dejection  through 
which  the  disciples  passed  ;  and  the  phrase  '  we 
hoped  that  it  w  as  he  w  hich  should  redeem  Israel ' 
points  back  to  a  time  before  the  dreams  of  national 
triumph  had  been  purified  of  the  grosser  element 
in  them.  But  most  striking  of  all  is  the  direct 
confirmation  by  St.  Paul  (1  Co  15*)  of  another  very 
incidental  reference,  the  appearance  to  Peter  (Lk 
23**).  Not  only  does  St.  Paul  confirm  the  fact, 
but  he  puts  it  practicallj"  in  the  same  place  in  the 
series. 

We  have,  then,  every  reason  to  think  both  that 
the  special  source  used  by  St.  Luke  was  excellent 
in  itself,  and  also  that  it  agreed  in  substance  with 
the  fragmentary  record  of  St.  Mark. 

If  St.  Luke  thus  reaches  a  hand  in  one  direction 


towards  .St.  Mark,  lie  does  80  in  >.im  tiou 

'Mwards  St.  John.     For  the  appear  I.k24^*^- 

.responds  to  that  of  .In  2"i'-'''- ;  au.t  ootii  alike 
L'ive  rlu'  sf.-il  of  autlRutieatioii  from  St.  Paul 
I  Cor  1"  ,  "  may  not,  for  the  reason  given 
.■ilx)ve,  in  ratification  of  Jn  ^'i'^"^-.     We 

note,  ho..  ^... ,  ...at  the  incident  of  St.  Thomas  is 
a  striking  concrete  illustration  of  tlie  disbelief  on 
w  Inch  so  many  of  our  authorities  Ia\  -tress.*  For 
ilie  rest,  the  narrative  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  must 
go  with  the  probl'-tn  as  to  tliat  Go-pel  generally. 
It  has  found  is   recent  defender  in  Dr. 

Loofs  {Die  -i  iigsberichte  und  ihr    Wert, 

Leipzig,  189S;. 

The  peculiar  element  in  Mt  might  have  seemed 
to  possess  the  lowest  claim  to  acceptance,  were 
it  not  for  the  singular  convergence  of  proof  that 
something  like  the  injunction  of  Mt  28^^  must 
have  been  given,  or  most  probaljly  was  given,  by 
our  Lord  Himself  (see  p.  624  -suii.  ;  also  p.  213  fl'.). 
We  believe  that  for  this  i)aragraph,  too,  there  is 
solid  foundation. 

And  yet  the  Eesurrection  is  a  part  of  the 
evangelical  narrative  for  which  the  leading  mt- 
ness  is,  after  all,  not  the  Gospels,  but  St.  Paul — 
the  double  witness  of  what  St.  Paul  says  and  what 
he  implies.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  tesriuiony  to 
be  stronger  than  this  is.  In  the  same  preci.se  and 
deliberate  manner  in  which  he  had  rehearsed  the 
particulars  of  the  Last  Supper,  St.  Paul  enumerates 
one  by  one  the  leading  appearances  of  the  Lord 
after  the  Resurrection:  (1)  to  Peter,  (2)  to  the 
Twelve  (as  a  body),  (3)  to  an  as-sembly  of  more 
than  five  hundred,  (4)  to  James,  i.5i  to  all  the 
apostles  (1  Co  IS^"'). 

We  have  spoken  of  these  as  the  'leading' 
appearances,  because  St.  Paul  doubtless  has  in 
view,  not  all  who  under  anj'  circumstances  '  saw 
the  Lord,"  but  those  who  were  specially  chosen 
and  commissioned  to  be  witnesses  of  the  Resur- 
rection (Ac  1-  4^,  cf.  1  Co  lo'^i,  /.*;.  as  we  should 
say,  to  assert  and  preach  it  publicly.  For  this 
reason  there  would  be  nothing  in  St.  Pauls  list 
to  exclude  such  an  appearance  as  that  to  Mary 
Magdalene  (Jn  20'^"").  It  may  have  been  on  this 
ground — because  the  two  disciples  involved  were 
not  otherAvise  conspicuous  as  active  preachers  or 
prominent  leaders — that  St.  Paul  does  not  mention 
the  scene  on  the  road  to  Emmaus.  But  it  is 
equally  possible  that  the  story  of  this  had  not 
reached  him. 

We  have  seen  by  what  a  striking  coincidence 
this  story  confirms,  from  a  wiiolly  independent 
quarter,  the  first  appearance  to  Peter.  The  next 
in  order,  that  to  the  Twelve,  may  well  be  identical 
with  that  which  is  more  exactly  described  in  Lk 
24^^-,  Jn  20'-'"-*.  The  appearance  to  James  is 
attested  by  another  line  of  tradition  em1x»died  in 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  Beyond 
this  identifications  are  uncertain. 

St.  Paul  contents  himself  with  a  bare  enumera- 
tion, not  from  lack  of  knowledge,  but  because  he 
assumes  knowledge  in  his  readers.  He  reminds 
the  Corinthians  of  what  he  had  delivered  unto 
them  first  of  all  iiv  irpiSrroLs,  i.e.  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  ministry  among  them).  Tiiis  throws 
back  the  date  of  the  evidence  some  four  years — 
we  may  say  from  the  year  55  to  51,  possibly 
earlier,  but  at  the  latest  from  57  to  53. 

We  are  thus  brougiit  to  much  the  same  date  as 
that  of  another  piece  of  evidence,  not  so  detailed 

*  This  trait  is  not  less  authentic  because  it  passed  over  from 
piimary  documents  into  secondary  (such  as  the  Coptic  work 
discovered  by  Carl  Schmidt  and  commented  upon  by  Hamack 
in  Theol.  Stiidien  B.  Weiss  dargebraeht).  It  really  does  throw 
into  reUef,  and  the  early  disciples  saw  that  it  threw  into  relief, 
the  revulsion  of  feeling-  on  the  part  of  the  -nitnesses  to  the 
Resurrection  and  the  strength  of  their  conviction.  Otherwise 
Harnack,  p.  8,  and  Loofs,  p.  21. 
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as  that  in  1  Co,  but  quite  as  explicit,  so  far  as 
the  fact  of  the  llesunection  is  concerned,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  first  extant  NT  writing,  1  Th  1^"  4". 
Tlie  assured  tone  of  these  passages  shows,  not 
only  that  the  apostle  is  speaking  from  the  very 
strongest  personal  conviction,  but  that  he  is  con- 
fident of  carrying  his  readers  with  him  ;  we  may 
go  further  and  say  tliat  the  belief  to  which  he 
gives  this  expression  was  unquestioned,  the  uni- 
versal belief  of  Christians.  We  might  infer  this 
from  the  attitude  of  St.  Paul  in  regard  to  it. 
Unfortunatelj-,  we  have  no  evidence  equally  early 
from  the  Church  of  Palestine ;  but  as  soon  as 
evidence  begins  to  aj)pear  it  is  all  to  the  same 
effect.  The  early  cliapters  of  Ac  no  doubt  repre- 
sent a  Palestinian  tradition,  perhaps  a  written 
tradition ;  and  they  take  tlie  siime  line  as  St. 
Paul  in  making  it  the  chief  function  of  the 
apostles  to  bear  witness  to  the  Resurrection 
(Ac  I*--- etc.).  We  need  not  pursue  this  evidence 
further. 

It  is  noticeable  that  although  there  were  doubts 
in  the  Apostolic  Age  on  the  subject  of  resurrection 
(1  Co  W,  2Ti  2"'-),  it  is  not  as  to  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  but  as  to  that  of  Christians.  St.  Paul 
argues  on  the  assumption  that  Christ  was  really 
raised  as  from  a  premiss  common  to  himself  and 
his  opponents. 

And  it  is  no  less  noticeable  that  even  the  most 
rationalistic  of  Christian  sects,  those  (e.g.)  which 
denied  the  Virgin-Birth,  nevertheless  shared  the 
belief  in  the  Resurrection  (Irenaeus,  adv.  Hair.  i. 
xxvi.  1,  2  [where  non  before  similiter  should  be 
expunged] ;  Hippolytus,  Ref.  Hcur.  vii.  35). 

(2)  The  Sequence  and  Scene  of  the  Events. — It  is 
not  an  exaggeration — it  is  only  putting  in  words 
the  impression  left  by  the  facts — to  say  that  the 
conviction  among  Christians  that  Christ  was  really 
raised,  dates  from  the  very  morrow  of  the  Resur- 
rection itself.  It  was  not  a  growth  spread  over  a 
long  period  and  receiving  gradual  accretions  of 
strength  ;  but  it  sprang  suddenly  into  existence, 
and  it  swept  irresistibly  over  the  wliole  body  of 
disciples.  Of  the  force  and  universality  of  the 
belief  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  when  we  come  to 
details  it  would  seem  that  from  the  first  there  was 
a  certain  amount  of  confusion,  which  was  never 
wholly  cleared  up.  W^e  have  records  of  a  number 
of  appearances,  not  all  contained  in  a  single 
authority,  but  scattered  over  several  distinct 
authorities  ;  and  it  is  probable  enough  that  even 
when  all  tlie  recorded  appearances  are  put  together 
they  would  not  exhaust  all  those  that  were  ex- 
perienced. Different  traditions  must  have  cir- 
culated in  dillerent  quarters,  and  specimens  of 
these  traditions  have  come  down  to  us  without 
being  digested  into  accordance  with  a  single  type. 
The  list  which  approaches  most  nearly  to  this 
character,  that  whicli  is  given  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Co, 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  not  so  much  a  digest  as  a 
selection.  It  is  a  selection  made  for  purposes  of 
preaching,  and  consisting  of  items  which  had 
already  been  used  for  this  purpose.  Compared 
with  this,  a  story  like  the  Walk  to  Emmaus  is 
such  as  might  have  come  out  of  private  memoirs. 
The  brief  record  in  St.  Mark  is  more  central,  but 
in  its  present  condition  it  is  too  mutilated  to 
satisfy  curiosity.  The  narrative  of  St.  John  is  no 
less  authoritative  than  that  of  St.  Paul,  but  it  is 
authority  of  a  rather  different  kind.  St.  Paul 
writes  aa  the  active  practical  missionary,  who 
seeks  to  communicate  the  fire  of  his  own  convic- 
tion to  others.  St.  John  also  wishes  to  spread 
conviction  (Jn  2(P'),  but  he  does  so  by  bringing 
forth  tlie  stores  of  long  and  intense  recollections 
fr<mi  his  own  breast.  He  too  selects  what  had 
taken  the  most  personal  hold  upon  him,  and  does 
not  try  to  cover  the  whole  ground. 


It  is  as  a  consequence  of  these  conditions  that 
when  we  come  to  look  into  the  narratives  of  the 
Resurrection  we  find  tliem  unassimilated  and  un- 
harmonized.  It  is  not  exactly  easy  to  fit  them 
into  each  other.  The  mo.«t  important  difference 
is  as  to  the  chief  scene  of  the  appearances.  Was 
it  Jerusalem  and  the  neighbourhood,  or  was  it 
Galilee  '!  The  autiiorities  are  divided.  St.  Paul 
and  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  make  no 
mention  of  locality.  Mt  and  Mk  throw  the  stress 
upon  Galilee.  The  latter  Gospel  does  not  indeed 
(in  the  genuine  portion)  record  a  Galihean  apjjear- 
ance,  but  the  women  are  bidden  to  say  that  the 
risen  Lord  would  meet  the  discijJes  in  Galilee 
(Mk  IG^).  This  is  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise  to 
the  same  effect  given  in  the  course  of  the  Last 
Sui>per,  and  recorded  in  the  same  two  Gospels 
(Mk  14'^,  Mt  26^^).  The  express  mention  of  pre- 
diction and  fulfilment  in  both  Gospels  not  only 
proves  their  presence  in  the  common  original,  but 
also  shows  tliat  they  were  no  accidental  feature 
in  that  original,  but  an  essential  part  of  the  whole 
conception.  We  have  besides  a  Galil^ean  appear- 
ance described  in  Jn  21,  and  clearly  implied  at  the 
point  where  the  fragment  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter 
breaks  off  (Ev.  Pet.  §  12  [60]). 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  scenes  of  Jn  20  are 
laid  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  Jerus.  or  the  neighbour- 
hood is  the  only  locality  recognized  in  Lk  24, 
which  ends  with  a  command  to  the  di.sciples  to 
wait  in  the  city  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Lk  24-*«). 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  the  critical  school  should 
regard  these  two  versions  as  alternatives,  one  of 
which  only  can  be  taken.  The  more  usual  course 
has  been  to  follow  that  of  Mk  and  Mt,  with  or 
without  the  supposition  that  the  grave  was  really 
found  empty  (Loofs,  p.  1811'.).  According  as  tliis 
assumption  was  made  or  not,  several  constructions 
were  possible,  but  all  equally  speculative. 

Dr.  Loofs  has,  however,  recently  argued  in 
favour  of  the  other  tradition  represented  by 
Lk-Jn  20.  And  he  has  certainly  succeeded  in 
showing  that  there  is  as  much  intrinsic  proba- 
bility on  this  side  as  on  the  other.  Rut,  in  order  to 
carry  out  this  theory,  he  is  obliged  to  treat  Jn  21 
as  having  a  different  origin  from  the  rest  of  the 
Gospel,  and  as  falling  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
(the  fishing  scene=Lk  5^"'^)  has  got  misplaced,  not 
having  originally  belonged  to  the  period  after  the 
Resurrection,  wnile  the  other  (the  dialogue  of 
Jn2P^'^)  had  originally  nothing  to  connect  it  with 
Galilee.  These  are  strong  measures,  which,  how- 
ever high  our  estimate  of  the  tradition,  Lk-Jn, 
are  obviously  not  open  to  one  who  thinks  that  the 
identity  of  style  between  Jn  21  and  the  rest  of  the 
Gospel  is  too  great  to  permit  of  their  separation, 
(the  argument  in  Expos.  1892,  i.  380  ti".,  may  easilj' 
be  extended  to  ch.  21). 

The  only  remaining  course  is  to  combine  the 
traditions,  much  as  they  seem  to  be  combined  in 
the  Fourth  (Jospel  and  the  Gospel  of  Peter.  We 
must  not  disguise  from  ourselves  the  difficulties 
which  this  solution  leaves.  The  most  serious  of 
tliese  are  caused  by  the  command  of  Lk  24'*'*,  and 
the  contracted  space  witliin  which  we  shall  have 
to  compress  the  events  in  Galilee.  We  have  only 
40  days  to  dispose  of,  in  all,  if  we  accept  the 
traditional  date  of  the  Ascension, — and  even  if  we 
regarded  this  as  a  round  numl»er,  the  nearness  of 
the  Day  of  Pentecost  would  allow  us  very  little 
more  margin.  From  these  Forty  Days  we  should 
have  to  take  oft'  a  week  at  the  beginning  on 
account  of  Jn  20'-*.  And  if,  as  Ave  reasonably  may, 
we  sujtpose  that  there  has  been  some  foreshortening 
in  Lk  24*'"'",  and  that  two  or  three  distinct  occasions 
are  treated  as  if  they  were  continuous,  we  should 
still,  to  find  a  place  for  the  injunction  to  wait  in 
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Jerus.,  have  to  cut  oft"  another  like  period  at  the 
end.  That  would  leave  not  much  more  than  three 
weeks  for  the  retirement  to  Galilee  and  return  to 
Jerus. — a  length  of  time  which  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced wholly  insutiicient,  but  which  does  not  fit  in 
quite  naturally  with  the  way  in  which  the  apostles 
are  described  m  Jn  2P  as  returning  to  their  ordi- 
narj-  occupations.  These  difficulties  would  be 
avoided  if  we  could  regard  the  Day  of  Pentecost  as 
tliat  of  the  following  year  ;  but  any  such  hypo- 
thesis would  conflict  directly  with  Ac  P,  and  the 
interval  implied  in  Jn  21"  *  is  also  a  short  one. 

Whichever  way  we  turn  difficiUties  meet  us,  which 
the  documents  to  which  we  have  access  do  not 
enable  us  to  remove.  We  have  said  enough  as  to 
the  nature  of  these  documents,  and  of  the  lines  of 
tradition  to  which  tliey  give  expression.  It  is  not 
what  we  could  wish,  but  what  we  have.  And  no 
difficulty  of  weaving  the  separate  incidents  into  an 
orderly  well-compacted  narrative  can  impugn  the 
unanimous  belief  of  the  Church  which  lies  behind 
them,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  rose  fiom  the 
dead  on  the  third  day  and  appeared  to  the  disciples. 

(3)  Attempted  Explanations.  —  This  universal 
belief  is  the  root  fact  which  has  to  be  accounted 
for.  It  would  be  the  natural  product  of  a  real 
event  such  as  the  Epistles  assume  and  the  Gospels 
describe.  But  what  if  the  event  were  not  real? 
In  that  case  the  widely  held  and  deeply  planted 
belief  in  it  must  needs  constitute  a  very  serious 
problem. 

In  the  present  century  a  succession  of  efforts 
have  been  made  to  account  for  the  belief  in  the 
Resurrection  without  accepting  it  as  a  fact.  Many 
of  the  hypotheses  put  forward  with  this  object  may 
be  regarded  as  practically  obsolete  and  abandoned. 
No  one  now  believes  that  the  supposed  death  was 
really  only  a  swoon,  and  that  the  body  laid  in  the 
tomb  afterwards  re\ived,  and  was  seen  more  than 
once  by  the  disciples  (on  this  see  a  trenchant 
sentence  by  Strauss,  Leben  Jesu,  1863,  p.  298,  end 
of  paragraph).  Equally  inadmissible  is  the  hypo- 
thesis of  fraud — that  the  body  was  really  taken 
away  bj'  Joseph  of  Arimatha;a  or  Nicodemus,  and 
that  the  rumour  was  allowed  to  grow  that  Jesus 
was  risen.  The  lingering  trace  of  this  which  sur- 
vives in  Renan,  Les  Aputres,  ed.  13,  p.  16  ('ceux 
qui  savaient  le  secret  de  la  disposition  du  corps  ') 
is  thrown  in  quite  by  the  way  as  a  subordinate 
detail. 

More  persistent  is  the  theory  of  '  ^-isions.'  This 
has  been  presented  in  different  forms,  assigning 
the  leading  part  now  to  one  and  now  to  another  of 
the  disciples.  Renan,  who  goes  his  own  way 
among  critics,  .sees  in  this  part  of  the  narrative  a 
marked  superiority  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Les 
Apotre-f,  p.  9).  In  accordance  with  it  he  refers  the 
beginning  of  the  series  to  Mary  Magdalene  (cf. 
Strauss,  Leben  Jesu,  1863,  p.  309).  A  woman  out  of 
whom  had  been  cast  '  seven  devils '  might  well,  he 
thinks,  have  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  nervous 
tension  and  excitement  which  would  give  form  and 
substance  to  the  creations  of  fancy.  And  when 
once  the  report  had  got  abroad  that  the  Lord  had 
been  seen,  it  would  be  natural  for  others  to  suppose 
that  they  saw  Him.  Strauss  and  Ptieiderer  (Giff. 
Lett.  pp.  112,  149)  start  rather  from  the  case  of  St. 
Paul.  Both  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  he 
places  the  appearance  to  himself  on  a  level  with 
those  to  the  older  disciples.  His  own  vision  they 
Avould  agree  in  explaining  as  due  to  a  species  of 
epileptic  seizure,  and  the  others  they  would  regard 

*  The  numbering  of  this  Galilsean  appearance  aa  the  '  third ' 
might  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  St.  Paul's  list  in  1  Co  15  ;  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  appearances  which  St.  John  enumerates  were 
those  to  the  body  of  'the  disciples'  {i.e.  primarily,  to  a  group 
including  the  apostles).  He  himself  does  not  count  that  to 
Mary  ilagdalene  ;  nor  would  he  have  counted  those  to  St.  Peter 
or  the  Enimaus  travellers. 
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as  equally  subjective,  though  led  up  to  by  different 
trains  of  ps3chological  preparation. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  some  of  the  best  attested 
details  of  the  Resurrection  interpose  difficulties. 
To  carrj'  through  a  consistent  theory  of  visions, 
two  conditions  are  necessary,  (a)  If  they  arose, 
as  Strauss  supposes,  from  affectionate  dwelling 
upon  the  personality  of  Jesus,  combined  with  re- 
flexion upon  certain  passages  of  UT  (Ps  16^",  Is 
53'""'-),  it  follows,  almost  of  necessity,  that  we 
must  also  with  Strauss  throw  over  the  tradition  of 
the  '  third  day,'  and  regard  the  belief  as  the  out- 
come of  a  somewhat  prolonged  process — a  process 
spread  over  weeks  and  mouths  rather  than  days. 
(0)  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  must  discard  the 
tradition  as  to  the  beginning  of  the  appearances, 
Ave  must  equally  discard  that  as  to  their  end.  The 
wave  of  feverish  enthusiasm  to  which  on  this 
hypothesis  they  owed  their  origin,  certainly  would 
not  have  subsided  in  the  interval  between  Passover 
and  Pentecost.  We  note,  as  it  is,  an  ascending 
scale  in  the  appearances — they  occur  hrst  to  indi- 
viduals {Mary  Magdalene,  Peter,  the  Emmaus 
disciples),  then  to  the  Ten  and  the  Eleven,  then  to 
the  I'lve  Hundred.  We  can  see  how  one  appear- 
ance prepares  the  way  for  another.  St.  Peter 
(e.g.)  must  have  been  present  at  three  or  four. 
With  this  increasing  weight  of  testimony,  and 
increasing  predisposition  m  the  minds  of  the 
disciples,  we  should  naturally  expect  that  the 
appearance  to  the  Five  Hmidred  Mould  contain 
within  itself  the  germs  of  an  indetinite  series. 
We  should  not  have  been  surprised  if  the  whole 
botly  alike  of  Christians  and  of  half  Christians  had 
caught  the  contagion.  But  that  is  not  the  case. 
There  is  just  the  single  appearance  to  James  ;  and 
then — the  vision  of  St.  Paul  standing  rather  by 
itself — with  one  more  appearance  to  the  assembled 
apostles,  the  list  comes  to  what  seems  an  abrupt 
end. 

This  description  of  the  facts  rests  on  excellent 
evidence.  The  'third  day'  is  hardly  less  firmly 
rooted  in  the  tradition  of  the  Church  than  the 
Resurrection  itself.  We  have  it  not  only  in 
the  speech  ascribed  to  St.  Peter  (Ac  ICH*),  but  in 
the  central  testimonj'  of  St.  Paul,  and  then  in  the 
oldest  form  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  It  is  strange 
that  so  sliglit  a  detail  should  have  been  preserved 
at  all,  and  still  stranger  that  it  should  hold  the 
place  it  does  in  the  standard  of  the  Church's  faith. 
We  must  needs  regard  it  as  original.  And  for  the 
circumscribed  area  of  the  appearances,  we  have  at 
once  the  positive  evidence  of  the  canonical  docu- 
ments, and  a  remarkable  silence  on  the  part  of  the 
extra-canonical. 

These  phenomena  are  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
a  theory  of  purely  subjective  visions.  An  honest 
inquirer  like  Keim  felt  the  difficulty  so  strongly 
that,  while  regarding  the  appearances  as  essentially 
of  the  nature  of  visions,  he  held  them  to  be  not 
merely  subjective,  but  divinely  caused,  for  the 
express  pur^xtse  of  creating  the  belief  in  which  they 
issued. 

This  is  the  least  that  must  be  asserted.  A  belief 
that  has  had  such  incalculably  momentous  results 
must  have  had  an  adequate  cause.  No  apparition, 
no  mere  hallucination  of  the  senses  ever  yet  moved 
the  world.  But  we  may  doubt  whether  the  theory, 
even  as  Keim  presents  it,  is  adequate  or  really 
called  for.  It  belongs  to  the  process  of  so  trimming 
down  the  elements  that  we  call  supernatural  in 
the  Gospel  narratives  as  to  bring  them  within  the 
limits  of  everj-day  experience.  But  that  process, 
we  must  needs  think,  has  failed.  The  facts  are  too 
obstinate,  the  evidence  for  them  is  too  strong  ;  and 
the  measures  which  we  apply  are  too  narrow  and 
bounded.  It  is  better  to  keep  substantially  the 
form  which  a  sound  tradition  has  handed  down  to 
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us,  even  though  its  contents  in  some  degrei'  |.a- 
our  comprehension. 

(4)  The  Permanent  Significance  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion.— The  innermost  nature  of  the  Resurrection 
is  Ijidden  from  us.  And  if  we  ask  why  the  supreme 
proof  that  God  had  visited  His  people  took  this 
particular  form,  the  answer  we  can  give  is  but 
partial.  Some  things,  however,  seem  to  stand  out 
clearly. 

(a)  In  the  first  place  it  is  obvious  that  the  idea 
of  a  resurrection  was  present  to  men's  minds. 
Herod  thought  that  the  works  of  Jesus  were  works 
of  the  Baptist  restored  to  life  (Mk  6"- i«ll). 
Men  were  quite  prepared  to  see  Elijah  or  some 
other  of  the  ancient  prophets  reappear  upon  the 
scene  (Mk  9"-i'  |l,  Jn  1-').  In  Palestme  and  among 
the  circles  in  wliich  Christianity  arose,  no  mark  of 
special  divine  indwelling  seemed  at  the  time  so 
natural.  The  belief  had  not  been  allowed  to  grow 
up  without  a  reason. 

For  (b)  from  the  very  first  the  ideas  of  bodily 
and  spiritual  resurrection  were  closely  intertwined 
together.  Perhaps  the  oldest  passage  in  Avhich 
there  is  a  hint  of  such  an  idea  is  the  vision  of 
Ezekiel  (ch.  37) ;  and  there  the  revivification  of 
the  body  is  the  symbol  of  a  spiritual  revival. 
This  intimate  connexion  of  bodily  and  spiritual  is 
never  lost  sight  of  in  Christianity. 

(c)  '  Die  to  live '  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
of  Christian  principles,  and  this  principle  is  em- 
bodied once  for  all  in  the  Kesurrection.  If  the 
one  side  was  '  placarded '  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world  (Gal  3*)  in  the  Crucifixion,  the  Resurrection 
was  a  no  less  signal  manifestation  of  the  other. 
There  is  a  double  strain  of  inference  and  applica- 
tion. 

(d)  On  the  one  hand,  the  Resurrection  of  Christ 
was  the  pledge  and  earnest  of  physical  resurrec- 
tion and  the  life  beyond  the  grave.  St.  Paul 
founds  upon  it  the  hope  of  immortality  (1  Th  4^^ 
Ro  8»*,  1  Co  6"  \S^-«-,  2  Co  4'-'  etc.). 

(e)  But  he  etjually  founds  upon  it  the  most 
earnest  exhortations  to  holiness  of  life.  It  is  not 
only  that  this  follows  for  the  Christian  as  a  duty  : 
if  his  relation  to  Christ  is  a  right  relation,  it  is 
included  in  it  as  a  necessity  (Ro  6^"").  St.  Paul 
can  hardly  think  of  the  physical  Resurrection 
apart  from  the  spiritual.  And  there  is  a  very 
similar  vein  in  the  teaching  of  St.  John  (Jn  5^^, 
1  Jn  3").  The  Resurrection  is  the  corner-stone  of 
Christian  mysticism. 

(/)  In  another  aspect,  as  a  divine  act,  the 
crowning  mark  of  divine  approval,  it  is  a  necessary 
complement  of  the  Crucifixion.  It  supplies  tlie 
proof,  which  the  world  might  desiderate,  that  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  was  accepted.  If  the  death 
of  the  Cross  was  a  dying  for  Imman  sin,  the  rising 
again  from  the  tomb  was  the  seal  of  forgiveness 
and  justification  (Ro  4^",  cf.  6'').  St.  Paul  saw  in 
it  an  assurance  that  the  doors  of  the  divine  mercy 
were  tlirown  open  wide ;  and  to  St.  Peter  in  like 
manner  it  was  through  it  that  mankind  was  be- 
gotten again  to  a  '  lively  hope'  (1  P  P). 

All  this  mass  of  biblical  teaching  hangs  together. 
If  the  Resurrection  was  a  reality  it  has  a  solid 
nucleus,  which  would  be  M'anting  even  to  the 
theory  of  objective  visions.  The  economy  which 
begins  with  a  physical  Incarnation,  naturally  and 
appropriately  ends  with  a  physical  Resurrection. 
Thus  much  we  can  see,  though  we  may  feel  that 
this  is  not  all. 

LiTERATiTRK. — Besides  the  recent  literature  mentioned  above 
(among  which  the  paper  by  Dr.  Loofs  deserves  rather  special 
attention),  and  besides  the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  numer- 
ous works  on  the  Gospel  History  and  on  Apolo;,'ftic8,  it  is 
well  to  remember  two  monographs  in  English — I)r.  Westcott's 
Gospel  of  the  Jiesurreetion  (first  pub.  in  1S(5(J),  and  the  late  Dr. 
Jlilligan's  The  liemirrection  of  our  Lord  (first  pub.  in  1881). 

vi.  The  'Ascension. — The  Resurrection  in  itself 


was  incomplete.  It  was  not  the  goal,  but  the  way 
to  the  goal.  The  goal  was  the  return  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father,  with  His  mission  accomplished,  His 
work  done. 

(1)  The  apostolic  writers  unanimously  represent 
this  return  as  a  triumph.  The  keynote  is  struck 
in  the  speech  which  is  put  into  tlie  mouth  of  St. 
Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost*  (Ac  2**'^).  It 
would  seem  that  the  form  of  expression  which  the 
conception  assumed  was  influenced  largely  by  Ps 
110',  a  passage  to  which  attention  hiid  been  drawn 
by  our  Lord  Himself  shortly  before  His  departure, 
and  which  spontaneously  recurred  to  the  mind  as 
soon  as  the  nature  of  His  return  to  the  Father  had 
declared  itself.  Along  with  this  would  be  recalled 
the  saying  with  which  our  Lord  had  answered  the 
challen{|e  of  the  high  priest  (Mk  14*^11).  Psalm 
and  saying  alike  represented  the  Messiah  as  seated 
'  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High.  Tiiis  phrase 
appears  to  have  at  once  (in  the  forms  eV  Se^iuv  and 
ev  5efi^)  established  itself  in  the  language  of  the 
primitive  Church  :  it  occurs  repeatedly,  not  only  in 
the  Acts  (7'"-)  and  in  the  Pauline  Ei)p.,  but  in  He, 
1  P,  and  Rev;  and,  like  the  detail  of  the  'third 
day,'  it  occupies  a  fixed  place  in  the  Apostles' 
Creed. 

The  speech  of  St.  Peter  culminates  in  the  de- 
claration, '  Let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know 
assuredly,  that  God  hath  made  him,  whom  ye 
crucified,  both  Lord  and  Christ'  (Ac  2^) ;  and  it 
is  substantially  a  paraphrase  of  this  when  in  a 
famous  passage  St.  Paul,  after  speaking  of  the 
humiliation  of  the  Christ,  adds,  'Wherefore  also 
God  highly  exalted  him,  and  gave  unto  him  the 
name  which  is  above  every  name,  that  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,'  etc.  (Ph  2'"*).  The 
return  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  was  not  merely 
the  resumption  of  a  previous  state  of  glory  (Jn  6''- 
17*  etc.),  it  was  the  resumption  of  it  with  the  added 
approval  and  recognition  which  His  obedience  unto 
death  had  called  forth.  We  speak  of  these  things 
Kara  6.v6pwTrov  ;  or  rather,  we  are  content  to  echo  in 
regard  to  them  the  language  of  the  apostles  and 
of  the  first  Christians,  who  themselves  spoke  /coxa 
dvOpuTTOf.     The  reality  lies  behind  the  veil. 

(2)  How  did  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  enter  upon 
this  state  of  exaltation  ?  Now  that  we  have  before 
us  corrected  texts  of  the  Gospels,  it  would  seem  to 
be  probable  that  they  did  not  give  an  answer  to 
this  question.  The  answer  was  reserved  for  the 
second  volume  which  St.  Luke  addressed  to  Theo- 
philus ;  it  forms  the  opening  section  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles. 

Mk  1C19  belongs  to  the  Appendix  to  the  Gosi^l,  which  we 
have  seen  (p.  638  f.  sup.)  to  have  been  probably  composed,  not 
by  St.  Mark  himself,  but  by  the  presbyter  Aristion  in  the  early 
years  of  the  2nd  cent.    The  reading  of  Lk  2451  stands  thus — 

Keci  inifipfro  ik  riv  evpxviy,  K'^  ABCLXAAII,  etc.,  C  f  q  Vulg. 

SjTr.  (Pesh.-Harcl.-Hier.)  r<"i;.,  Cyr-Alex.  Aug.  1/2. 
Om.  N*D,  a  b  e  flf^  Syr. -Sin.,  Aug.  1/2. 

This  means  that  the  omission  of  the  words  is  a  primitive 
Western  reading,  which  in  this  case  is  probably  right :  it  was 
a  natural  gloss  to  explain  the  parting  of  the  Lord  from  the 
disciples  of  the  Ascension ;  there  was  no  similar  temptation  to 
omit  the  words  if  genuine. 

In  Ac  1^"^^  the  final  separation  is  described  as  an 
'  ascent  unto  heaven.'  When  the  last  instructions 
had  been  given,  the  disciples  saw  their  Lord  '  taken 
up  (iirijpOT]),  and  a  cloud  received  him  out  of  their 
sight.'  The  over-arching  sky  is  a  standing  symbol 
for  the  abode  of  God  ;  and  the  return  of  the  Son  to 
the  Father  was  naturally  represented  as  a  retreat 

•  When  we  ask  how  these  early  discoiirscs  were  transmitted 
to  the  writer  of  the  Acts,  there  is  a  natural  reluctance  to  use 
them  too  strictly  as  representing  the  exact  words  siKiken.  And 
yet,  taken  as  awhole,  they  fit  in  singularly  well  to  the  order 
of  development  and  the  thought  of  the  primitive  community, 
which  has  an  antecedent  verisimilitude  and  accords  well  with 
indications  in  the  Pauline  Epistles. 
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within  its  blue  recesses,  the  ethereal  home  of  light 
and  glory.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  that  a 
symbol  snould  be  acted  as  well  as  written  or 
spoken.  The  disciples  were  aware  of  a  vanishing, 
and  they  knew  that  their  Lord  must  be  where  His 
Father  was. 

That  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  is  not  a  myth 
seems  proved  by  an  authentic  little  touch  which  it 
contains,  a  veritable  reminiscence  of  what  we  may 
be  sure  was  their  real  attitude  at  the  moment, 
though  it  soon  ceased  to  be.  When  they  asked, 
'  Lord,  dost  thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom 
to  Israel  ?  *  their  thoughts  were  stUl  running  in  the 
groove  of  the  old  Jewish  expectation.  It  is  the 
last  trace  of  them  that  we  have  in  this  naive 
form. 

(3)  From  the  point  of  view  of  Christian  doctrine, 
for  those  who  not  only  accept  the  facts  of  the  life 
of  Christ  but  the  construction  put  on  those  facts 
by  the  writers  of  NT,  the  main  stress  of  the 
Ascension  lies  upon  the  state  to  wliich  it  forms  the 
entrance,  {a)  It  is  the  guarantee  for  the  con- 
tinned  existence  of  Him  who  became  incarnate  for 
our  sakes.  (6)  It  not  only  guarantees  His  con- 
tinued existence,  but  the  continued  effect  of  His 
work.  It  puts  the  seal  of  the  divine  approval 
upon  all  that  the  Incarnation  accomplished.  It  is 
the  final  confirmation  of  the  lessons  of  the  Baptism 
and  of  the  Transfiguration,  'This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.'  (c)  The  primitive 
phrase  'at  the  right  hand  of  God'  describes  as 
nearly  and  as  simply  as  human  language  can 
describe  the  double  truth  that  Christ  stUl  is  and 
that  His  work  still  is,  that  the  Incarnation  was  no 
transient  episode,  but  a  permanent  and  decisive 
factor  in  the  dealing  of  God  with  man.  (rf)  This 
truth  is  stated  in  other  words  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  High  Priestliood  of  Christ,  a  doctrine  implicitly 
contained  in  many  places  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul,  and  worked  out  with  great  clearness  and 
fulness  in  Ep.  to  Hebrews.  There  is  something  in 
the  relation  of  the  exalted  Son  to  the  Father  and 
to  His  Church  corresponding  to  and  that  may  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  functions  of  the  earthly 
high  priest  in  relation  to  God  and  to  Israel.  The 
great  High  Priest  presents  the  prayers  of  His 
people ;  He  intercedes  for  them  ;  He  '  pleads '  or 
'  presents '  His  own  sacrifice.  Only,  when  we  use 
this  language  it  should  be  remembered  that  we  are 
not  speaking  of  '  specific  acts  done  or  words  spoken 
by  Christ  in  His  glory.  His  glorified  presence  is 
an  eternal  presentation  ;  He  pleads  by  what  He  is ' 
(Moberly,  Ministerial  Priesthood,  p.  246  n.). 

LrreRATCRE. — Dr.  Millisran  left  a  volume  on  the  Ascension  as  a 
pendant  to  that  on  the  Resurrection  {Baird  Lectures  for  1891), 
which  is  the  most  comprehensire  treatment  of  the  sabject  in 
English. 

III.  SUPPLEMENT.\L  MATTER:  THE  NATI\aTy 
AND  IXFAXCY. — Throughout  His  public  ministry 
Jesus  passed  for  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  two 
peasants  of  Nazareth.  Some  of  those  who  were 
present  at  the  long  discourse  in  the  synagogue  at 
Capernaum  expres-sed  their  astonishment  at  the 
high  pretensions  which  it  seemed  to  contain,  by 
asking,  '  Is  not  this  Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  whose 
father  and  mother  we  know  ? '  ( Jn  6^ ;  cf.  1^). 
The  inhabitants  of  Nazareth  appear  to  have  put  a 
similar  question  when  He  came  and  preached 
there.  The  exact  words  are  somewhat  differently 
transmitted.  Mk  6^  has  (in  the  better  attested 
text),  '  Is  not  this  the  carpenter?'  Mt  13^  'Is  not 
this  the  carpenters  son?'  Lk 4-'3  a  passage  which, 
although  divergent,  contains  reminiscences  of  the 
same  original,  has  still  more  directly,  '  Is  not  this 
Joseph's  son?'  In  the  preliminary  chapters  the 
same  evangelist  speaks  repeatedly  of  '  his  parents ' 
{yoveis,  Lk  2-'^-  "•  ^).  And  not  only  does  he  himself 
resolve  this  into  '  his  father  and  his  mother '  (2^), 


but  he  makes  the  mother  of  Jesus  say,  '  Thy  father 
and  I  sought  thee  sorrowing'  (2**). 

It  is  in  keeping  with  this  language  that  both 
the  First  and  tlie  Third  Gospels  place  in  their  fore- 
front genealogies  of  Jesus,  which,  in  spite  of  many 
attempts  to  prove  the  contrary,  must  be  admitted 
to  trace  His  descent  through  Joseph  and  not 
through  Mary. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  two  Gospels, 
though  differing  widely  in  the  details  of  the  narra- 
tive, assert  unequivocally  that  Joseph  had  no 
share  in  the  parentage  of  Jesus,  and  that  the  place 
of  a  human  father  was  taken  by  the  direct  action  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  The  differences  show  that  the 
two  traditions  are  independent  of  each  other  ;  and 
yet  both  converge  upon  this  one  point.  They 
agree  not  only  in  representing  Jesus  as  bom  of  a 
virgin,  but  also  in  representing  this  fact  as  .super- 
naturally  announced  beforehand, — in  the  one  case 
to  Joseph,  in  the  other  case  to  Mary. 

What  account  is  to  be  given  of  these  seeming 
inconsistencies?  We  cannot  get  rid  of  them  by 
assigning  the  opposed  statements  to  different 
sources.  In  St.  Matthew  the  genealogy  which 
ends  in  Joseph  is  followed  immediately  bv  the 
narrative  of  the  Annunciation  and  Virgin-Jiirth. 
In  St.  Luke  the  successive  sections  of  ch.  2,  Mhich 
begins  with  the  Nativity  and  ends  with  the  scene 
of  the  boy  Jesus  in  the  Temple,  where  we  have 
seen  that  such  expressions  as  '  his  parents,'  '  his 
father  and  mother'  occur  so  fieely,  are  linked 
together  by  the  recurrent  note,  '5lary  kept  aU 
these  sa^•ings,  pondering  them  in  her  heart,'  '  his 
mother  Icept  all  these  sayings  in  her  heart'  (Lk 
219.  51 .  gf  ajgQ  ^}ig  argument  which  Prof.  Ramsay 
skUfully  draws  from  1**  2^-53*)  And  when  we 
turn  to  St.  John  we  cannot  but  remember  that  the 
■  Gospel  which  records  so  frankly  the  Jews'  ques- 
tion, '  Is  not  this  Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  whose 
father  and  mother  we  know  ? '  if  it  nowhere  refers 
directly  to  the  Virgin-Birth,  yet  goes  further  than 
any  other  Gospel  in  asserting  the  pre-exist«nce  of 
the  Son  as  God  with  God. 

What  we  regard  as  inconsistent  will  clear  itself 
up  best  if  we  consider  the  order  of  events  and 
the  way  in  which  these  preliminary  stages  of  the 
history  were  gradually  brought  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  Church. 

The  sources  from  which  the  knowledge  of  them 
was  derived  were,  without  doubt,  private. t  We 
shall  consider  presently  the  character  of  these 
sources.  We  know  more  about  that  of  which 
use  was  made  by  St.  Luke  than  of  that  used  by 
St.  Matthew,  and  we  can  rely  upon  it  as  a  his- 
torical authority  with  greater  confidence.  We 
shall  see  that  it  is  ultimately  traceable  to  the 
Vir^n  herself,  in  all  probability  through  the  little 
circle  of  women  who  were  for  some  time  in  her 
company. 

We  are  told  expressly  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
'kept  all  these  sayings  (or  things)  in  her  heart.' 
She,  if  any  one,  might  well  say,  nva-n^piov  f/idw 
ifioi.  It  was  only  by  slow  degrees  in  the  intimacy 
of  confidential  intercourse  that  she  allowed  her 
secret  to  pass  beyond  herself,  and  to  become 
known.  Even  if  committed  to  Avriting  before  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  St.  Luke,  it  probably  did 
not  reach  any  wide  public  until  it  was  embodied 
in  his  Gospel.  The  place  which  the  Virgin-Birth 
occupies  in  Ignatius  and  in   the  Creed  seems  to 

•  Wan  Chrigt  bom  at  Bethlehem!  p.  87. 

t  'Luke  gives,  from  knowledge  gained  within  the  family, 
an  account  of  facts  known  only  to  the  family,  and  in  part  to 
the  Mother  alone'  (Ramsay,  op.  cit.  p.  79).  Prof.  Ramsay, 
however,  seems  to  go  too  far  in  contrasting  Mt  with  Lk  when 
he  says,  'Matthew  gives  the  public  account,  that  which  was 
generally  known  during  the  Saviour's  life  and  after  His  death.' 
We  do  not  think  that  any  account  was  known  during  the 
Sa\iour"3  life,  and  we  prefer  to  think  of  the  Matth»an  version 
as  parallel  to  rather  than  contrasted  with  the  Lucan. 
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show  that  it  cannot  liave  been  much  later  than 
the  middle  of  the  century  before  the  knowled<,'e 
of  it  made  its  way  to  the  headouarters  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  before  some  such  uate  as  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  it  was  generally  known. 
It  was  no  part  of  our  Lord's  own  teachinj,'.  The 
neighbours  among  whom  His  early  life  was  passed, 
the  changing  crowds  who  witnessed  His  miracles 
or  gathered  round  Him  to  hear  Him,  had  never 
had  it  proclaimed  to  them.  'Jesus  son  of  Joseph, 
the  prophet  of  Nazareth,'  was  the  common  name 
by  which  He  was  known.  And  it  is  a  great 
presumption  of  the  historical  truth  of  the  Goispels 
that  they  so  simply  and  naturally  rellect  this 
language.  We  may  well  believe  that  the  language 
was  shared,  as  the  ignorance  which  caused  it  was 
shared,  even  by  the  Twelve  themselves.  It  would 
be  very  fitting  if  the  channel  through  which  these 
sacred  things  first  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Church 
was  a  little  group  of  women.* 

i.  The  Sources  of  the  Narrative. — It  has  often 
been  observed  that  whereas  the  first  two  chapters 
of  St.  Matthew  appear  to  be  written  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Joseph,  the  first  two  chapters 
of  St.  Luke  are  written  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Mary.  In  Mt  the  Annunciation  is  made  to 
Joseph ;  it  is  Joseph  who  is  bidden  in  a  dream 
not  to  fear  to  take  to  him  his  wife ;  Joseph 
who  is  told  what  the  Son  whom  she  is  to 
bear  is  to  be  called.  It  is  Joseph,  again,  who  is 
warned  to  take  the  young  Child  and  His  mother 
into  Egypt,  and  who,  when  the  danger  is  past, 
receives  trie  command  to  return  ;  and  it  is  Joseph 
also  whose  anxious  care  is  the  cause  that  the 
family  settle  in  Galilee  and  not  in  Judaja.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  we  turn  to  St.  Luke  the 
prominent  figures  at  first  are  the  two  kinswomen, 
Elisabeth  the  mother  of  John  the  Baptist,  an<l 
Mary.  Mary  herself  receives  the  announcement 
of  the  holy  thing  that  is  to  be  born  of  her.  The 
Magnificat  is  her  song  of  thanksgiving.  She 
treasures  in  her  heart  the  sayings  of  the  shepherds 
and  of  her  Divine  Son.  The  aged  Simeon  points 
his  prophecy  to  her,  and  foretells  that  a  sword 
should  pierce  through  her  soul. 

In  regard  to  the  Matthoean  document  we  are  in 
the  dark.  The  curious  gravitation  of  statement 
towards  Joseph  has  a  reason  ;  but  beyond  this 
there  is  not  much  that  we  can  say.  It  would  not 
follow  that  the  immediate  source  of  the  narrative 
was  very  near  his  person.  In  the  case  of  Lk  we 
can  see  farther  down  tlie  vista.  We  have  already 
had  grounds  for  connecting  the  source  from  which 
he  draws  ultimately  with  the  Mother  of  Jesus. 
Through  what  channel  did  it  reach  the  evan- 
gelist?    Probably  through    one    of    the   women 

•  'If  we  are  right  in  this  view  as  to  Luke's  authority,  and  as 
to  the  way  in  which  that  authority  reached  him,  viz.  by  oral 
comniunication,  it  appears  tliat  either  tlie  Virgin  was  still 
living  when  Luke  was  in  Palestine  during  the  years  57  and 
.^8  .  .  .  or  Luke  bad  conversed  with  some  one  very  intimate 
with  her,  who  knew  her  heart  and  could  give  him  what  was 
ahnost  as  good  as  first-hand  information.  Beyond  that  we 
cannot  safely  go ;  but  yet  one  may  venture  to  state  the 
impression — though  it  may  be  generally  considered  fanciful — 
that  the  intermediarj',  if  one  existed,  is  more  likely  to  have 
been  a  woman  than  a  man.  There  is  a  womanly  spirit  in  the 
whole  narrative,  which  seems  inconsistent  with  the  transmission 
from  man  to  man,  and  which,  moreover,  is  an  indication  of 
Luke's  character ;  he  had  a  marked  sjnnpathy  with  women ' 
(Ramsaj'j  op.  cit.  p.  88).  In  view  of  the  close  resemblance 
between  much  thai  appears  in  the  text  and  Prof.  Ramsay's 
admirable  chapter,  it  is  perhaps  right  to  explain  that  this  had 
not  been  read  at  the  time  wlien  the  text  was  written,  and  that 
it  represents  an  opinion  formed  long  ago.  The  question  as  to 
whether  the  source  was  written  or  oral  is  left  open,  because 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  St.  Luke  used  a  special  (written) 
source  which  may  have  been  connected  with  the  women  men- 
tioned below,  and  through  them  with  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
writer  could  not  speak  quite  so  confidentlv  as  Prof.  Itamsay 
as  to  the  nearness  of  this  source  to  the  Virgin,  but  he  does 
not  think  that  it  could  be  more  than  two  or  three  degrees 
removed  from  her.  It  must  liave  been  near  enough  to  retain 
the  fine  touches  which  Prof.  Ramsay  so  well  brings  out. 


mentioned  in  Lk8^24"' ;  and  as  Joanna  is  tiie  least 
known  of  the  grouj),  and  therefore  the  most 
likely  to  drop  out  lor  any  one  not  personally 
acquainted  with  her,  perhaps  we  may  say,  by  pre- 
ference, through  her  (cf .  p.  639  snp. ).  We  learn 
from  Jn  19=»  (cf.  Ac  1")  that  the  Mother  of  Jesus 
was  thrown  into  contact  with  this  group, — perhaps 
not  for  any  great  length  of  time,  but  yet  for  a 
time  that  may  well  have  been  sufficiently  long  for 
the  purpose.  And  we  believe  that  thus  the  secret 
of  what  had  passed  came  to  be  disclosed  to  a  sym- 
pathetic ear. 

Such  an  inference,  if  sound,  would  invest  the 
contents  of  these  chapters  with  high  authority. 
Without  enlarging  more  on  tliis,  we  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  refer  in  confirmation  to  what  has 
been  already  said  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  the 
picture  given  of  the  kind  of  circle  in  which  Christ 
was  born,  and  in  which  His  birth  was  most  spon- 
taneously greeted  (see  p.  608  above).  It  was  just 
the  Symeons  and  Annas,  the  Elisabeths  and 
Zachariahs,  who  were  the  natural  adherents  of  such 
a  Messiah  as  Jesus.  And  the  phrases  used  to 
describe  them  are  beautifully  appropriate  to  the 
time  and  circumstances,  '  looking  for  the  consola- 
tion of  Israel,'  '  looking  for  the  redemption  of 
Jerusalem '(Lk22s- 38). 

The  elaborate  and  courageous  attempt  of  Resch  (TU  iv. 
Heft  3,  1897)  to  reconstruct,  even  to  the  point  of  restoring 
the  Hebrew  original,  a  Kindheita-evangetium,  which  shall 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  first  two  chaiiters  of  Lk  and  Mt  with 
some  extra-canonical  parallels,  is  on  the  face  of  it  a  paradox, 
and,  although  no  doubt  containing  useful  matter,  has  not  made 
converts. 

ii.  The  Text  of  Mt  1^*. — Within  recent  years 
certain  phenomena  have  come  to  light  in  the  text 
of  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Matthew  which  demand 
consideration  in  their  bearing  upon  this  part  of  our 
subject. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  Curetonian  Syriac,  the  (so-called) 
Ferrar  group,  and  some  MSS  of  the  Old  Liitin,  had  been  known 
for  some  time,  but  in  themselves  they  did  not  seem  of  very 
great  importance.  A  new  and  somewhat  startling  element  was 
introduced  by  the  publication  of  the  Sinai-Syriac  in  1894. 
More  recently  still  a  further  authority  has  appeared,  which 
contains  the  eccentric  reading.  This  is  the  curious  dialogue 
published  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Conybeare  under  the  names  of  Timothy 
and  Aguila  (Oxford,  1S9S).  It  professes  to  be  a  public  debate 
between  a  Christian  and  a  Jew  held  in  the  time  of  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  (a.d.  412-444),  and  it  is  in  the  main  a  string  of 
testiinonia  commonly  adduced  in  the  Jewish  controversy.  It 
is  a  question  how  far  some  of  this  material  comes  from  a  work 
older  than  the  date  assigned.  The  criticism  of  the  di.alogue  has 
been  acutely  treated  by  Mr.  Conybeare,  but  the  subject  needs 
further  examination.  We  will  set  forth  the  evidence  at  length, 
and  then  make  some  remarks  upon  it. 

Mt  116  'lazai^  Js  iyivtr.fflv  riy  'laitri;^  «»  -^iZpct  'Mxpixi,  if  Sf 
'fysvvriOn  'lr,roZ(  a  >.tyou.ttot  Xpirrii,  Codd.  Grme.  unc.  qui 
exstant  omn.  minusc.  quamplur.  Vems.  {incl.  f  flFj,  de/.  1), 
cf.  Dial.  Tim.  et  Aq.  fol.113  r°. 

'laxa^  it  iyit»r,iri  riv  'lurr,^,  ii  fj,tr,rTniOiira.  frxpSivoi  yfapietfx, 
iyivtriCf  'IriroZt  to*  XiyiifM)ic(  Ti.pitnoti,  340-82(1-828  (auctore 
K.  Lake,  def.  1S-C9) ;  cui  desponsata  virgo  (o?/i.  q)  Maria 
genuit  Jesum  qui  dicitur  (vocatur  g,  q),  Christus  a  g,  q,  </. 
Dial.  Tim.  et  Aq.  fol.  93  v°. 

Similiter,  cui  desponsata  virgo  Maria  genuit  (peperitd)  Jesum 
Christum  (om.  riv  Xiyifj..,  Christum  Jesum  d)  d  k  Syr. -Cur. 

Jacob  autcm  genuit  Joseph,  cui  desponsata  erat  virgo  Maria : 
virgo  autem  Maria  genuit  Jesum  b  ((/.  c). 

'Ixxii^    iyivtr.e-tv    tov    'Iturr.f    rir    eitipx    Mxpixf,    if   f,(    lyittriCri 
'ly.rot;  i  Xiyiuiyci  "KpierTtf'  xcti  'lairr?  iyi»M!»'!'  *»»  'I»ir»i;i<  rit 
Myofii-cv  Xpirrot,  Dial.  Tim.  et  Aq.  fol.  93  r°. 
'laxai^  iytt'.  T»v  'I»wr,^   'lciirr,<f,   a  iutr,a-Tiu()ri  rxpBitu  tiiUdiju., 

iyivtxrty  'lr,fovt  riv  Xi^«/ui>«»  Xpirrtv,  Syr.-Sin. 
The  eccentric  readings  all  occur  within  the  range  of  the  so- 
called  Western  text,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  belong 
to  a  very  early  stage  in  the  history  of  that  text.  Two  opjwsite 
tendencies  appear  to  have  been  at  work,  which  arc  most  con- 
spicuously represented  in  ancient  forms  of  the  Syriac  Version, 
though  the  original  in  each  case  was  probably  Greek. 

On  the  one  hand  there  was  a  tendency  to  emphasize  the 
virginity  of  Mary,  and  to  remove  expressions  which  seemed  in 
any  way  to  conflict  with  this.  For  the  blunt  phrase,  '  Joseph 
her  husband,'  the  Curetonian  Syriac  with  the  oldest  Latin 
authorities  substitutes,  'Joseph  to  whom  was  espoused' — not 
only  '  Marv,'  but  '  the  Virgin  Mary.'  A  little  lower  down  (with 
Tatian's  biateBnaron),  for  'Josejih  her  husband  being  a  just 
man '  («  i«v  •"'■"if  iituux  &*)  it  reads  '  Joseph  being  a  just 
man'  («►»:/>  S'V  *>)•  In  v.5»  for  'thy  wife'  it  has  'thine 
espoused.'   In  v.24,  again  with  Tatian,  it  has  some  such  softened 
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phrase  as  *  he  dwelt  chastely  with  her,'  and  for  '  took  his  wife ' 
It  has '  took  Mary ' ;  aad  in  t.33  (but  here  in  agreement  with 

XBZ  ai.)  it  has  simply  '  brought  forth  a  son,' — not  '  her  first- 
born sOn.' 

In  some  of  these  readings,  or  parts  of  them,  the  Sinai-Srriac 
agrees,  but  along  with  them  it  has  others  which  seem  to  be  of  a 
directly  oppoate  tendency.  The  most  prominent  is.  of  course, 
'Joseph  begat  Jesus,'  in  v.  is.  We  might  have  thought  that  this 
was  an  accident  due  to  the  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  scribe 
ot  the  repeated  iyitrr.ni  of  the  previous  verses  ;  but  in  v.^  the 
same  MS  has  '  bear  thee  a  son,'  and  in  v.^  '  she  bore  him 
a  son';  and  in  Lk  2^  there  is  a  counter  change  to  that  of 
the  Curetonian  in  v.20  ('  with  Mary  his  wife '  for  '  Mary  his 
espoused ') ;  all  which  readings  hang  together,  and  appear  to  be 
(Ustinctly  anti-ascetic.  And  now  the  singular  reading  in  v.  16 
has  found  a  coincidence  in  the  conflate  text  of  one  of  the 
quotations  in  the  Dialoffue  of  Timothy  and  Agmla. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  both  these  authorities — the  Sinai- 
Syriac  and  the  Dialofrue — are  very  far  from  thoroughgoing. 
Ihe  Syriac  text  has  not  tampered  in  any  way  with  the  explicit 
language  of  n-.iS-^Oj  md — what  is  especially  strange — in  the 
very  act  of  combining  'lurk^  with  lyittxctt  it  inserts  a  large 
fragment  of  the  Curetonian  readin«^  (^  iULirmiin  wmpiitf 
Mm/mmu)  substituted  for  n>  itip»  yimpnti.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  peculiar  reading  occurs  in  one  only  out  of  three  quotations 
in  the  dialogue,  and  there  in  the  form  of  a  conflation  with  the 
common  text.  But  is  it  the  case  that  these  authorities  point  to 
some  form  of  reading  older  than  any  of  those  now  extant,  which 
made  Joseph  the  father  of  Jesus?  There  would  be  a  further 
question,  whether,  supposing  that  such  a  reading  existed,  it 
formed  any  part  of  the  text  of  our  present  Gospel  ? 

There  would  seem  to  be  three  main  possibilities, 
(a)  The  genealogy  may  in  the  first  instance  have 
hsid  an  existence  independently  of  the  Gospel,  and 
it  may  have  been  incorporated  with  it  by  the  editor 
of  the  whole.  In  that  ease  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  the  genealogy  may  have  ended  'Iwo-ij^  5e 
iyiyyifffep  rbv  'Irjffovv.  Unless  it  were  composed  by 
someone  very  intimate  indeed  with  the  Holy 
FamUy,  it  might  well  reflect  tlie  current  state  of 
popular  opinion  in  the  first  half  of  the  apostolic 
age.  (b)  The  reading  might  be  the  result  of  text- 
ual corruption.  There  would  always  be  a  natural 
tendency  in  the  minds  of  scribes  to  assimilate 
mechanically  the  last  links  in  the  genealogy  to  pre- 
ceding links.  A  further  confusion  might  easily 
arise  from  the  ambiguous  sense  of  the  word  yervaj>, 
Mhich  was  used  of  the  mother  as  weU  as  of  the 
father  (cf.  Gal  4-^).  If  we  suppose  that  the 
original  text  ran,  'Iowtj^  tov  &v5pa  Moptay  ri  iy4v- 
VTjffev  'lr,(Tovv  tov  Xeyofifvof  'S.piarov,  that  would  per- 
haps account  for  the  two  divergent  lines  of 
variants  better  than  any  other.  A  reading  like 
this  appears  to  lie  behind  the  Coptic  (Bohairic) 
Version,  (c)  It  is  conceivable  that  the  reading  (or 
group  of  readings)  in  Syr. -Sin.  may  be  of  definitely 
Ebionite  origin.  That  which  we  call  '  heresy ' 
existed  in  so  many  shades,  and  was  often  so  little 
consistent  with  itself,  that  it  would  be  no  decisive 
argument  against  this  hypothesis  that  the  sense 
of  the  readings  is  contradicted  by  the  immediate 
context.  It  would  be  enough  for  the  scribe  to 
have  had  Ebionite  leanings,  and  he  may  have 
thought  of  natural  and  supernatural  generation 
as  not  mutually  exclusive.  We  can  only  note 
these  possibilities  ;  the  data  do  not  allow  us  to 
decide  absolutely  between  them. 

LrrERATTRK. — ^The  fullest  discussion  of  this  subject  took  place 
in  a  lengthy  correspondence  in  The  Acttdemy,  towards  the  end 
of  1S91  and  beginning  of  1S95. 

iii.  The  Genealogies. — At  the  time  when  it  was 
thought  necessary  at  all  costs  to  bring  one  biblical 
statement  into  visible  harmony  with  another,  two 
hypotheses  were  in  favour  for  reconciling  the 
genealogy  of  our  Lord  preserved  in  Mt  l^^^"  with 
that  in  Lk  3^'^.  These  were  (n)  the  hypothesis  of 
adoption  or  levirate  marriage,  according  to  which 
the  actual  descent  might  difter  at  several  points 
from  the  legal  descent,  so  that  there  might  be  two 
equally  valid  genealogies  running  side  by  side  ; 
and  (h)  the  hypothesis  that  the  one  genealogy 
might  be  that  of  Joseph,  as  the  reputed  father  of 
Jesus,  and  the  other  genealogy  (preferably  St. 
Luke's)  that  of  Mary.     A  certain  handle  seemed 


to  be  given  for  this  latter  supposition  by  the  tradi- 
tion which  was  said  to  be  found  in  the  TsJmud  (tr. 
Chagig.  11,  col.  4,  Meyer- Weiss),  that  Mary  was 
the  daughter  of  Eli.    [This  statement  appears  to 
be  founded  on  a  mistake,  and  should  be  given  up  ; 
see  G.  A.  Cooke  in  Gore,  Dissertations,  p.  39  f.]. 
It  was  felt,  however,  that  this  view  could  only  be 
maintained  by  straining  the  t«xt  of  the  Crospel ; 
and  it  is  now  generally  (though  not  quite  univers- 
ally) agreed  that  both  genealogies  belong  to  Joseph. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  theory  of  levirate  marriage 
or  adoption,  though  no  doubt  a  possible  explanation, 
left  too  much  the  impression  of  being  coined  to 
meet  the  difficulty.     The  criticism  of  to-day  prefers 
to  leave  the  two  genealogies  side  by  side  as  inde- 
pendent attempts  to  supply  the  desiderated  proof 
of  Davidic  descent.     Were  they  the  work  of  our 
present  evangelists,  or  do  they  go  back  beyond 
them  ?    Both  genealogies  appear  to  have  in  com- 
mon a  characteristic  which  may  point  to  opposite 
conclusions  as  to  their  origin.     That  in  the  First 
Gospel  bears  upon  its  face  its  artificial  structure. 
The  evangelist  himself  points  out  (Mt  l*")  that  it  is 
j  arranged  on  three  groups  of  fourteen  generations, 
j  though  these  groups  are  obtained  by  certain  de- 
liberate omissions.     That  would  be,  in  his  case, 
!  consistent  with  other  peculiarities  of  his  Gospel : 
:  he  eWdently  shared  the  Jewish  fondness  for  arti- 
;  ficial  arrangements  of  numbers  (Sir  John  Hawkins, 
\  Horce  Synopticce,  p.  131  tf.).     From   this  fact  we 
might  infer  that  the  stem  of  descent  had  been 
•  drawn  up  by  himself  from  the  OT  and  perhaps 
some  local  tradition.     If   such   tradition  came  to 
him  in  writing,  the  list  might   still  conceivably 
I  have  ended  in  some  such  way  as  tliat  which  is 
I  found   in   the    Sinai -Syriac,   though    tf    the    list 
I  was  first  committed  to  writing  in  the  Gospel  the 
j  probability  that  it  did  so  would  be  considerably 
diminished. 

It  would  seem  that  a  like  artificial  arrangement 
j  (77  generations  =  7  X  11)  underlies  the  genealogy  in 
;  Lk.  But  as  this  is  not  in  the  manner  of  the  Third 
j  Evangelist,  and  as  he  does  not  appear  to  be  con- 
j  scions  of  this  feature  in  his  list,  it  would  be  more 
:  probable  that  he  found  it  ready  to  his  hand.  In 
!  that  case  it  would  be  natural  that  it  should  come 
'  from  the  same  source  as  chs.  1.  2,  which  would 
r  invest  the  genealogy  with  the  high  authority  of 
j  those  chapters.  We  cannot  speak  too  confidently, 
:  but  the  conclusion  is  at  least  spontaneously  sug- 
gested by  the  facts. 

iv.  The  Census  of  Quirinias. — Until  a  very  short 
time  ago  the  best  review  of  the  whole  question  of 
the  Census  of    Quirinius  (Lk  2^"*)   was  that  by 
;  Schiirer  in  XTZG  §  17,  Anhang  1  {HJP  i.  ii.  105  ff.). 
I  This  was  based  upon  a  survey  of  the  whole  previous 
literature  of  the  subject,  an<l  was  really  judicial,  if 
somewhat  severely  critical,  in  its  tone.*  As  distinct 
i  from  the  school  of  Baur,  which  was  always  ready 
I  to  sacrifice  the  Christian    tradition   to    its  own 
reconstruction  of  the  history.  Dr.  Schiirer  is  an 
;  excellent    representative    of    that  more  cautious 
i  method    of  inquiry   which  carefully  collects  the 
data    and    draws    its    conclusions    with    no    pre- 
possession   in    favour  of    the    biblical   w-riters  if 
j  also  without    prejudice  against    them.      In    the 
I  present  instance  he  summed  up  rather  adversely  to 
I  the  statements  in  St.  Luke  ;  and  in  the  state  of 
historical  knowledge  at  the  time  when  he  wrote 
(1890),  that  he  should  do  so  was  upon  his  principles 
not  surprising. 

According  to  St.  Luke,  our  Lord  was  bom  at  Beth- 
lehem on  the  occasion  of  a  general  'enrolment'  (a-ro- 
7pa^)  ordered  by  the  emperorAugustns  and  carried 
out  in  Palestine  under  Quirinius  as  governor  of 
Syria.  The  date  was  fixed  as  being  before  the 
death  of  Herod,  which  took  place  in  B.C.  4  ;  and  it 
was  explained  that  Joseph  and  Maiy,  as  belonging 
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to  the  lineage  of  David,  had  gone  up  to  enter  their 
names  at  Bethlehem,  David's  city. 

There  were  several  points  in  this  statement 
which  seemed  to  invite  criticism,  (i.)  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  no  otlier  evidence  that  Augustus 
ever  ordered  a  general  census  of  the  empire, 
although  there  was  good  reason  to  tlnnk  that  he 
took  pains  to  collect  statistics  in  regard  to  it.  (ii.) 
Even  if  he  had  ordered  such  a  census,  it  seemed 
doubtful  wliether  it  would  be  carried  out  in  a 
kingdom  Avhich  possessed  such  a  degree  of  inde- 

Sendence  as  Judrea.  And  (iii.)  if  it  had  been  con- 
ucted  in  tlie  Koman  manner,  there  would  have 
been  no  necessity  for  Joseph  and  Mary  to  leave 
their  usual  place  of  residence.  Further,  (iv. )  while 
it  was  allowed,  on  the  strength  of  a  well-known 
inscription,  that  Quirinius  probably  twice  held 
office  in  Syria,  yet,  as  it  was  known  that  Sentius 
Saturainus  was  governor  B.C.  9-7,  and  Quinctilius 
Varus  at  least  B.C.  7-4,  it  was  argued  that  Quirinius' 
first  term  of  office  could  not  bo  before  B.C.  3-1,  i.e. 
after  the  death  of  Herod,  (v.)  As  there  was,  in 
any  case,  a  census  of  Judaea  conducted  by  Quir- 
inius after  its  annexation  by  the  Romans  in  A.D.  6, 
it  was  thought  that  St.  I.uke  had  a  confused 
recollection  of  this,  and  antedated  it  (in  the 
Gospel,  though  not  in  Ac  5")  to  the  lifetime  of 
Herod. 

The  chief  authority  for  the  census  of  a.d.  6  is  Joscphus ;  and 
an  eminent  German  scholar,  Dr.  Th.  Zahn,  put  forward  in 
1893  the  view  that  it  was  Josephus  who  was  at  fault  in  dating 
from  this  year  an  event  which  really  fell  in  B.C.  4-3  (A'ette  Kirch- 
liche  Zeitschriift,  pp.  633-C.')4).  This  brought  the  data  more 
nearly,  though  still  not  entirely,  into  agreement  with  St.  Luke. 
The  theory  need  not,  however,  be  more  fully  considered  as  it  ha-s 
not  met  with  acceptance,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
seeks  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  in  the  wrong  direction. 

There  was  one  little  expression  which  might 
have  given  pause  to  the  critics  of  St.  Luke,  viz. 
his  careful  insertion  of  the  word  '  first '  ( '  the  first 
enrolment  made  when  Q.  was  governor  of  Syria'). 
It  miglit  have  shown  that  he  was  in  possession  of 
special  knowledge  which  would  not  permit  him  to 
confuse  the  earlier  census  M'ith  that  of  a.d.  6. 
And  yet  the  existence  of  the  earlier  census  re- 
mained without  confirmation,  until  it  suddenlj- 
received  it  from  a  quarter  which  might  have 
been  described  as  unexpected  if  experience  did  not 
show  that  there  is  hardly  anything  that  may  not 
be  found  there— the  rubbish  heaps  of  papyrus 
fragments  in  Egypt. 

Almost  at  the  same  time,  in  the  year  when  Dr. 
Zahn  made  his  ingenious  but  unsuccessful  attempt 
(1893),  three  .scholars,  one  English  and  two  German, 
made  the  discovery  that  periodical  enrolments 
(diro7pa(^ai)  were  held  in  Egypt  under  tlie  Koman 
empire,  and  that  they  came  round  in  a  fourteen - 
year  cycle.  The  proof  of  this  was  at  first  produced 
for  the  enrolments  of  A.D.  90,  104,  118,  132,  and 
onwards ;  but  in  rapid  succession  the  list  was 
carried  back  to  A.D.  76,  62,  and  20. 

This  gave  the  clue,  which  was  almost  at  once 
seized,  and  the  whole  problem  worked  out  afresh 
in  masterly  fashion  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Kamsay,  first 
in  two  articles  in  Exp.  1897,  and  then  in  his 
volume.  Was  Christ  born  at  Bethlehem  ?  A  Study 
in  the  Crcdibilitxj  of  St.  Luke  (London,  1898).  It 
would  be  too  much  to  say  tliat  eveiy  detail  is 
absolutely  verified.  The  age  of  Augustus  as  com- 
pared with  that  which  precedes  and  with  that 
which  follows  is  strangely  obscure,  and  the  authori- 
ties for  it  defective.  But  considering  this,  the 
sequence  of  argument  which  Prof.  Kani.xav  unfolds 
is  remarkably  clear  and  attractive,  (i.)  He  shows 
it  to  be  very  probable  that  there  was  a  series 
of  periodical  enrolments  initiated  by  Augustus  at 
the  time  when  he  first  received  the  tribunician 
power,  and  his  reign  formally  began  in  B.C.  23 
(this  is  the  official    date  usual    in    inscriptions, 


p.  140).  (ii.)  He  also  makes  it  probable  that 
this  was  part  of  a  deliberate  and  general  policy — 
that  the  census  -  takings  were  not  confined  to 
Egypt,  but  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  empire, 
and  more  particularly  to  Syria.  Here,  too,  there 
was  a  tendency  to  periodic  recurrence,  though 
the  evidence  is  not,  and  is  not  likely  to  be,  so 
complete  as  in  the  case  of  Egypt,  (lii.)  He  has 
shown  tliat  Palestine  was  regarded  as  part  of 
the  'Roman  world,'  i.e.  of  the  empire.  Though 
Herod  had  the  liberty  of  a  rex  socius,  the  Roman 

Eower  and  the  emperor's  will  were  always  in  the 
ackground  ;  he  had  to  see  tliat  the  whole  Jewish 
people  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  ; 
he  could  not  make  war  without  being  called  to 
account ;  he  could  not  determine  his  own  successor 
or  put  to  death  his  own  son  without  an  ai)peal  to 
Rome  ;  in  a  moment  of  anger  Augustus  threatened 
that  whereas  he  had  hitherto  treated  him  (Herod) 
as  a  friend,  he  would  henceforth  treat  liim  as  a 
subject  (Jos.  Aiit.  XVI.  ix.  3).  It  was  therefore 
likely  enough  that  Herod  would  wish,  if  he  was 
not  positively  ordered,  to  fall  in  with  the  imperial 
policy  by  taking  a  census  of  his  people,  as  another 
subject  king  did  in  Cilicia  in  A.D.  35.  (iv.)  But 
although  Herod  held  a  census  at  the  instance  of 
Augustus,  it  would  be  in  keeping  with  his  whole 
character  and  conduct  to  temper  it  to  Jewish 
tastes  as  much  as  possible  ;  and  he  would  do  this 
by  following  the  national  custom  of  numbering 
the  people  by  their  tribes  and  families.  This  was 
the  Droad  distinction  betAveen  this  enrolment  of 
Herod's  and  the  subsequent  cen.sus  of  A.D.  G  or  7. 
The  latter  was  carried  out  by  Koman  officials  and 
in  the  Koman  manner,  which  was  the  real  c<ause  of 
the  offence  which  it  gave,  and  of  the  armed  resist- 
ance which  it  excited,  (v.)  Some  uncertainty  still 
hangs  over  the  mention  of  Quirinius.  Mommsen 
thought  that  he  was  the  acting  letjatus  of  Syria  in 
B.C.  3-1.  Prof.  Ramsay  inclines  to  the  view  that 
he  held  an  extraordinary  command  by  the  side  of 
Varus  some  years  earlier,  as  Corbulo  did  by  the 
side  of  Umniidius  Quadratus,  and  Vespasian  by  the 
side  of  Mucianus.  Such  a  command  might  carry 
with  it  the  control  of  foreign  relations,  and  be  in- 
cluded under  the  title  Tiyefuhv. 

V.  The  Meaning  of  the  Virgin-Birth. — It  is  but  a 
very  few  years  since  there  arose  in  Germany  (the 
date  was  1892)  a  rather  sharp  controversy  in  which 
many  leading  theologians  took  part  over  the  clause 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  '  Conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  born  of  tlie  Virgin  Mary.'  The  echoes  of 
thatcontroversy reached  this  country,and, although 
not  much  was  said  in  public,  it  is  probable  that 
some  impression  Avas  made  upon  public  opinion. 
This  impression  was  strengthened  by  the  publica- 
tion soon  afterwards  of  the  Sinai-Syriac  with  its 
peculiar  reading,  which  was  not  unnaturally  caught 
at  as  representing  a  more  ancient  and  truer  te.xt 
than  that  to  which  Ave  are  accustomed.  But  if 
Avhat  has  been  Avritten  in  the  preceding  sections 
has  been  followed,  it  Avill  have  been  seen  that 
betAveen  that  time  and  the  present  (end  of  1898) 
there  has  been  a  steady  reaction.  The  eccentric 
reading  has  found  its  level.  As  it  stands,  it  cannot 
possibly  be  original  ;  and  hoAvever  it  arose,  it 
cannot  really  afiect  the  belief  of  the  Church,  as  it 
introduces  no  factor  Avhich  had  not  been  already 
alloAved  for.  And  at  the  same  time  the  historical 
value  of  the  documents,  especially  Lk  1.  2,  has 
been  gradually  rising  in  the  estimation  of  scholars, 
until  the  (ill max  has  been  reached  in  the  recent 
treatise  of  Prof.  Kamsay.  Even  those  avIio  desire 
to  see  things  severely  as  they  are  must  feel  that 
the  opening  chapters  of  St.  Luke  are  full  of  small 
indications  of  authenticity,  that  they  are  really 
not  behind  the  rest  of  the  Gosjiel,  and  that  they 
form  no  exception  to  the  claim  made  at  the  outset 
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that  the  facts  recorded  have  been  derived   from 
*  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word.' 

Along  with  this  process  there  has  been  OTOwing 
up  a  better  and  fuller  philosopliy  of  the  Incarna- 
tion. This  has  been  due  especially  to  some  of  the 
contributors  to  Lux  Mundi,  and  may  be  seen  in 
Canon  Gore's  Bampton  Lectures  (1891)  and  Disser- 
tations (1895),  in  Dr.  Moberly's  Lux  Mundi  essay, 
and  in  Mr.  lllingAvorth'a  Bampton  Lectures  (1894) 
and  Dicine  Immanence  (1898). 

To  tliose  who  regard  primitive  ideas  as  com- 
pounded of  nothing  but  idle  imagination,  ignor- 
ance, and  superstition,  the  evidence  in  folk-lore  of 
stories  of  supernatural  birth  (such  as  are  collected 
in  Mr.  Sidney  Hartland's  Legend  of  Perseus,  vol.  i., 
1894)  seems  to  discredit  all  accounts  of  such  birth, 
even  the  Christian.  They  do  not  sufficiently  con- 
sider the  entire  difference  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Christian  tradition  was  promulgated 
from  those  which  surrounded  the  creations  of 
mythopoeic  fancy.  The  Christian  tradition  be- 
longs to  the  sphere,  not  of  myth  but  of  history. 
It  is  enshrined  in  documents  near  in  date  to  the 
facts,  and  in  which  the  line  of  connexion  between 
the  record  and  the  fact  is  still  traceable. 

But,  apart  from  this,  if  we  believe  that  the 
course  of  human  ideas,  however  mixed  in  their 
character — as  all  human  things  are  mixed — is  yet 
part  of  a  single  development,  and  that  development 
presided  over  by  a  Providence  which  at  once  im- 
parts to  it  unity  and  prescribes  its  goal,— those  who 
believe  this  may  well  see  in  the  fantastic  out- 
growth of  myth  and  legend  something  not  wholly 
undesigned  or  wholly  unconnected  with  the  Great 
Event  which  was  to  be,  but  rather  a  dim  uncon- 
scious preparation  for  that  Event,  a  groping 
towards  it  of  the  human  spirit,  a  prophetic  in- 
stinct gradually  moulding  the  forms  of  thought 
in  which  it  was  to  find  expression. 

And  if  we  ask  further  what  it  all  means, — why 
the  Son  of  Man  was  destined  to  have  this  excep- 
tional kind  of  birth,  the  answer  is,  because  His 
appearance  upon  earth — His  Incarnation,  as  we  call 
it>— was  to  be  in  its  innermost  nature  exceptional  ; 
He  was  to  live  and  move  amongst  men,  and  was 
to  be  made  in  all  points  like  His  brethren,  with  the 
one  difference  that  He  was  to  be — unlike  them — 
without  sin.  But  how  was  a  sinless  human  nature 
iKJSsible  ?  To  speak  of  a  sinless  human  nature  is 
to  speak  of  something  essentially  outside  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  species.  The  growth  of  self-conscious 
experience,  expressed  at  its  finest  and  best  in  the 
formulae  of  advancing  science,  has  emphasized  the 
strength  of  heredity.  Each  generation  is  bound 
to  the  last  by  indissoluble  ties.  To  sever  the  bond, 
in  any  one  of  its  colligated  strands,  involves  a 
break  in  descent.  It  involves  the  introduction  of 
a  new  factor,  to  which  the  taint  of  sin  does  not 
attach.  If  like  produces  like,  the  element  of 
unlikeness  must  come  from  that  to  which  it  has 
itself  affinity.  Our  names  for  the  process  do  but 
largely  cover  our  ignorance,  but  we  may  be  sure 
that  there  is  essential  truth  contained  in  the 
scriptural  phrase,  '  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come 
upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Most  High  shall 
overshadow  thee  ;  wherefore  also  that  which  is  to 
be  l)om  shall  be  called  holy,  the  Son  of  God.' 

[The  most  important  literature  has  been  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  this  section]. 

IV.  Concluding  Survey:  The  Verdict  of 
History. 

A.  Christ  ly  fflSTORi'.—So  far  we  have  been 
involved  in  the  study  of  the  details  of  the  Life  of 
Christ,  mainly  on  the  basis  of  the  Gospels.  But  ! 
the  Gospels  alone,  though  the  fragments  which  ', 
they  have  preserved  for  us  of  that  Life  are  beyond 
all  price,  would  yet  convey  an  incomplete  idea  of 
the  total  impression  left  by  it  even  upon  contem-  ; 


[)orarie8,  still  less  of  all  that  it  has  been  in  the 
listory  of  the  world.  Especially  would  this  be 
the  case  if,  as  some  would  have  us  do,  we  were  to 
follow  the  first  three  Gospels  only,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  fourth.  To  that  point  we  shall  return  for  a 
moment  presently.  But  the  time  has  now  come  to 
enlarge  our  view,  to  look  back  upon  our  subject 
from  the  vantage-ground  which  we  occupy  at  the 
end  of  the  19th  cent.,  and  to  endeavour  to  see  it  no 
longer  as  an  episode  affecting  a  small  portion  of  an 
'  unimportant  branch  of  the  Semitic  peoples,'  but 
as  it  enters  into  the  course  of  the  great  world- 
movement  of  the  centuries. 

If  we  would  appreciate  this,  we  must  once  more 
go  back  to  the  Origins,  not  now  so  much  in  search 
of  details,  as  in  order,  if  possible,  to  catch  rather 
more  of  the  total  impression.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
attempt  to  interrogate  the  whole  of  history.  For 
our  present  purpose  it  may  be  enough  to  consider 
(i.)  the  net  result,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  the 
portraiture  of  Christ  in  the  Gospels;  (ii.)  the  im- 
pression left  by  a  similar  reading  of  other  parts  of 
the  New  Testament,  especially  the  Epistles;  (iii.) 
the  testimony  borne  by  the  Early  Church,  both 
formulated  and  informal;  (iv.)  the  appeal  that 
may  be  made  to  the  religious  experience  of 
Christians. 

The  last  of  these  heads  is  not  really  so  disparate 
as  it  may  seem  from  the  rest.  The  ultimate  object 
that  we  have  in  view  is  to  bring  home — or  to 
suggest  lines  on  which  it  may  be  possible  to  bring 
home  —  what  Christ  really  was  and  is  to  the 
indiNadual  believer.  In  order  to  do  tliis  we  en- 
deavour to  collect  (i.)  what  He  was  to  those  among 
whom  He  moved  during  His  life  on  earth  ;  (ii.)  what 
He  was  to  His  disciples,  and  primarily  to  the 
apostles  after  His  departure;  (iii.)  what  the  still 
undivided  Church  apprehended  Him  as  being.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  there  Ls  no  real  antithesis, 
as  though  the  appeal  were  in  the  one  case  to 
history  and  in  the  other  to  experience.  For  our 
present  purpose  liistori''  maj'  be  regarded  as  the 
collective  experience  of  the  past,  which  we  are 
seeking  to  put  into  line  with  the  individual  or 
collective  experience  of  the  present.  Our  historical 
survey,  so  far  as  it  goes,  simply  embodies  so  many 
superimposed  strata  of  experience. 

i.  The  Christ  of  the  Gospels. — We  should  thus 
be  inclined  to  deprecate  the  attempts  which  are 
from  time  to  time  made  to  set  in  contrast  some  one 
or  other  branch  of  the  appeal  that  we  are  making 
as  against  the  rest.  In  this  country  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  opposition  between  the  Christ  of  the 
(Synoptic)  Gospels  and  the  Christ  of  'Dogma'  or 
of  the  Church.  And  in  Germany  of  late  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  oppose  the  Christ  conceived 
and  preached  by  the  apostles  to  the  biographical 
Christ  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  experience  of  faith 
to  any  external  and  objective  standards.  (See 
especially  the  works  of  Kahler  and  Herrmann 
mentioned  below). 

The  disparagement  of  the  Gospels  as  biographies 
seems  to  us,  so  far  as  it  goes, — and  neither  writer 
is  really  very  clear  on  the  subject, — to  rest  upon  a 
somewhat  undue  degree  of  scepticism  as  to  the 
critical  use  that  can  be  made  of  the  Gospels.  It 
does  not  follow  that  all  that  is  doubted  is  really 
doubtful.  For  a  more  detailed  testing  of  the  his- 
torical character  of  the  Gospels  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  referring  to  the  previous  part  of 
this  article,  only  adding  to  it  the  two  points  which 
will  be  more  appropriately  introduced  at  the  end 
of  the  next  section, — the  peculiar  kind  of  confirma- 
tion which  the  two  pictures  (the  evangelic  and  the 
apostolic)  supply  to  each  other,  the  difference 
between  them  showing  that  the  teachin*:^  of  the 
Epistles  has  not  encroached  upon  the  historical 
truth  of  the  Gospels,  while  the  less  obvious  like- 
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ness  shows  that  they  are  in  strict  continuity.  We 
shall  also  liave  to  state  once  more  in  that  context 
our  reasons  for  believin<^  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  be 
really  the  work  of  an  eye-witness. 

But  the  point  that  concerns  us  most  at  the 
present  moment  is  that,  even  if  we  make  to  nega- 
tive criticism  larger  concessions  than  we  have 
any  right  to  make,  there  will  still  remain  in  the 
Gospel  picture  ineffaceable  features  which  presup- 
pose and  demand  that  estimate  of  the  Person  of 
Christ  which  we  can  alone  call  in  the  strict  sense 
Christian. 

Take,  for  instance,  that  central  passage  Mt  ll^s-^* 
'  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke 
upon  you,  and  learn  of  me  ;  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart :  and  ye  shall  lind  rest  unto  your 
souls.  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is 
light.'  Could  we  conceive  such  words  put  into  any 
other  lips,  even  the  loftiest  that  the  history  of 
mankind  lias  produced  ?  They  are  full  of  delicate 
self-j)ortraiture.  They  present  to  us  a  character 
which  we  may  say  certainly  was,  because  it  has 
])een  so  described.  No  mere  artist  in  words  ever 
painted  such  a  canvas  without  a  living  model 
t»efore  him.  The  portrait  is  of  One  who  is  '  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart,'  whose  yoke  is  easy  and  His 
burden  light ;  and  yet  He  speaks  of  both  yoke  and 
burden  as  '  His'  in  the  sense  of  being  imposed  by 
Him  ;  He  invites  men  to  '  come '  to  Him,  evidently 
with  a  deep  significance  read  into  the  phrase  ;  He 
addresses  His  invitation  to  weary  souls  wherever 
such  are  to  be  found  ;  and  (climax  of  all !)  He 
promises  what  no  Alexander  or  Napoleon  ever 
dreamt  of  promising  to  his  followers,  that  He 
■would  give  them  the  truly  supernatural  gift  of 
rest — the  tranquillity  and  serenity  of  inward  peace 
in  spite  of  tlie  friction  of  the  world  ;  that  all  this 
should  be  theirs  by  'coming'  to  Him. 

And  then  liow  easy  is  it  to  group  round  such  a 

{•assage  a  multitude  of  others  !  '  I  say  unto  j'ou, 
lesist  not  him  that  is  evil :  but  whosoever  smiteth 
thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also ' 
(Mt  5^).  '  The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  minis- 
tered unto,  but  to  minister  '  (Mk  10'"||).  '  Suffer  the 
little  children  to  come  unto  me  ;  forbid  them  not : 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God'  {ib.  v."|l). 
'  Whosoever  would  save  his  life  shall  lose  it :  and 
whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  and  the 
gospel's  shall  save  it '  (Mk  8^).  '  The  Son  of  Man 
came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost '  (Lk 
19"*,  conip.  the  three  parables  of  Lk  15).  '  Inasmuch 
as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  these  my  brethren,  even 
these  least,  ye  did  it  unto  me'  (Mt  25*). 

Sayings  like  these,  it  is  needless  to  add,  could  be 
multiplied  almost  indefinitely.  Through  all  of 
them  there  runs,  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  the 
same  self-portraitures.  And  it  is  a  self- portraiture 
that  has  the  same  two  sides.  On  the  one  hand 
there  is  the  human  side,  the  note  of  meekness  or 
lowliness,  condescension  that  is  not  (though  it 
really  is  !)   condescension   but  infinite   sympathy, 

[)atience,  tenderness ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
ess  firmly  drawn,  for  all  the  lightness  and  restraint 
of  touch,  an  absolute  range  of  command  and 
authority ;  all  tilings  delivered  to  the  Son  in 
heaven  and  on  earth  (cf.  Mt  11"  28'»). 

That  which  we  have  called  the  '  human  side'  fills 
most  of  the  foreground  in  the  Gospels  ;  the  other, 
the  transcendental  side,  is  somewhat  shaded  by  it ; 
and  we  can  see  that  it  was  deliberately  shaded, 
that  the  proportions  were  such  as  mainly  (though, 
as  we  shall  see,  not  entirely)  corresponded  to  the 
facts,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  divine  method  and 
order  of  presentation.  But  when  we  turn  from  the 
Gospels  to  the  rest  of  the  NT  we  shall  find  these 
proportions  inverted. 

We  only  pause  upon  this  Gospel  picture  a  mo- 


ment more  to  say  that,  apart  from  any  question  of 
criticism  of  documents  or  of  details  in  the  narrative, 
it  seems  to  us  to  be  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of 
invention.  The  evangelists  themselves  were  too 
near  to  the  events  to  see  tliem  in  all  their  signifi- 
cance. They  set  down,  like  hondst  men,  the  details 
one  after  another  as  they  were  told  them.  But  it 
was  not  their  doing  that  these  details  work  in 
together  to  a  singular  and  unsought  harmony. 

LiTBRATDRK. — The  fuUest  account  of  recent  discussions  as  to 
the  wlequncy  and  trustworthiness  of  the  i)resfntation  of  Christ 
in  the  Gospels  will  be  found  in  the  second  enlarjjeil  edition  of 
K.ahler's  Der  fOfjenantiU  hustorische  Jetnu  utid  drr  ijeschichtliehe, 
bibluchc  ChrMiis,  Leipzig,  1896.  Another  work,  which  lays  the 
stress  rather  on  personal  experience  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  is 
written  with  great  earnestness  from  that  point  of  view,  but 
seenu  to  us  too  restricted  in  its  historical  basis,  is  Hermuuin's 
Der  Verkehr  des  ChrUitcn  mit  Gott,  ed.  2,  Stuttgart,  1892  (Enz. 
tr.  1895). 

ii.  The  Christ  of  the  Apostles. — In  pa-ssing  over 
from  the  Gospels  to  the  rest  of  the  NT  we  find 
ourselves  hampered  by  critical  questions.  What 
we  should  most  wish  to  ascertain  is  the  conception 
of  Christ  held  by  the  mass  of  the  first  disciples. 
And  to  some  extent  we  can  get  at  this  ;  but,  so  far 
as  we  cfin  do  so,  it  is  nearly  always  indirectly.  The 
writings  that  have  come  down  to  us  are  tliose  of 
the  leaders,  not  of  the  followers ;  and  many  even 
of  these  are  encumbered  with  questions  as  to  date 
and  origin.  Some  of  these  do  not  so  much  matter, 
because  in  any  case  they  belong  to  the  end  rather 
than  the  beginning  of  the  apostolic  age.  The  one 
book  which  we  should  most  like  to  use  more  freely 
than  we  can  is  the  Acts,  the  earlier  chapters  of 
which  we  quite  agree  with  the  author  of  the  article 
in  this  Dictionary  in  estimating  highly. 

We  will,  however,  cut  the  knot  by  not  attempt- 
ing to  summarize  the  teaching  of  all  the  undisputed 
books,  but  by  taking  a  single  typical  example  of 
manageable  compass,  the  first  extant  NT  writing, 
1  Thessalonians,  written  probablj'  about  A.D.  51 — 
in  any  case  not  later  than  53,  or  within  the  first 
quarter  of  a  century  after  the  Ascension. 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment,  with  the  more  extreme  critics, 
that  a  thick  curtain  falls  over  the  Church  after  this  event.  The 
curtain  is  lifted,  and  what  do  we  find?  We  turn  to  the  opening 
verse  of  the  Ep.  (emended  reading).  St.  Paul  and  his  companioris 
give  solemn  greeting  to  the  '  Church  of  the  Thess.  (which  is)  in 
God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  An  elaborate  pro- 
ces.s  of  reflexion,  almost  a  system  of  theology,  lies  beliind  those 
familiar  terms.  First  we  note  that  tlie  human  name  '  Jesus '  is 
closely  associated  with  the  title  '  Christ '  or  '  Messiah,'  which  in 
the  Gospels  had  been  claimed  with  such  quiet  reticence  and 
imobtrusiveness.  From  this  time  onwards  the  two  names  are 
almost  inseparable,  or  the  second  supersedes  the  first :  in  other 
words,  Jesus  is  hardly  ever  thought  of  apart  from  His  high 
Messianic  dignity.  This  effect  is  pressed  home  by  the  further 
title  'Lord'  {KCpiix).  The  disciples  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
addressing  their  Master  as  'Lord'  during  His  lifetime,  in  a 
sense  not  very  different  from  that  in  which  any  Babbi  might 
be  addressed  "by  his  pupils  (Jn  13isf.).  But  that  sense  is  no 
longer  adequate  ;  the  word  has  been  filled  with  a  deeper 
meaning.  That  '  Jesus  is  Lord '  has  become  the  distinctive 
confession  of  Christians  (1  Co  Vi^^  Ro  108),  where  '  Ix)rd '  cer- 
tainly =' the  exalted  Lord'  of  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension 
(cf.  Ac  23«). 

What  is  still  more  remarkable,  the  glorified  Jesus  is,  as  it 
were,  bracketed  with  '  God  the  Father.'  Let  us  think  what  this 
would  mean  to  a  strict  Jewish  monotheist ;  yet  St.  Paul 
evidently  holds  the  juxtaposition,  not  as  something  to  which 
he  is  teiitatively  feeling  his  way,  but  as  a  fundamental  axiom 
of  faith.  In  the  appellation  'Father'  we  have  alre.idy  the  first 
beginning  —  may  we  not  s-ay  the  first  decisive  step,  which 
potentially  contains  the  rest?— of  the  Christian  doctrme  of  the 
Trinity.  And  we  observe,  further,  that  the  Thessalonian  Church 
is  said  to  have  its  being  't«  Christ'  as  well  as  'in  God.'  This 
is  a  characteristic  touch  of  Pauline  mysticism.  The  striking 
thing  about  it  is  that  in  this,  too,  the  Son  already  holds  a  place 
l)cside  the  Father  (cf.  2^*  416). 

There  is  another  passage  in  the  Ep.  (1  Th  3")  in  which  there 
is  the  same  intimate  combination  of  'our  God  and  Father'  and 
'  our  Lord  Jesus.'  Here  the  context  is  not  exactly  mystical,  but 
the  two  names  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  divine  pre- 
rogative of  ordering  events.  The  apostle  prays  that  God  and 
Christ  will  together  'direct'  {xicTtvOCtcu,  'make  straight  and 
unimpeded ')  his  way  to  them  (the  Thessalonians). 

It  is  not  by  accident  that  the  Holy  Snirit  is  in  a  similar  manner 
implicated  in  divine  action  (1'-  6  4»  r)'!*),  though  it  would  be  too 
much  to  say  that  the  Spirit  is  spoken  6f  distinctly  as  a  Person. 
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Ibe  historical  events  of  the  life  of  Christ  are  hardly  alluded 
to,  except  His  death  and  reiiurrection  (lio  4>^  510).  In  the  la«t 
of  these  \erses  Christ  is  said  to  have  died  '  for  us' ;  and  in  the 
precedintc  verse  '  salvation,'  which  is  contrasted  with  'death,'  is 
$^d  to  come  '  through '  Him.  In  V>  He  is  also  spoken  of  as 
delivering  Christians  '  from  the  wrath  to  come,'  It  is  assumed 
that  Christ  is  in  heaven,  from  whence  He  is  expected  to  come 
again  with  impressive  ntanifestations  of  power  (1 10 ♦J*'- ;  cf.  also 
the  frequent  allusions  to  r,  wiftt^iti  nu  Knpituy. 

The  Second  Coming  is  the  only  point  on  which  the  Ep.  can  be 
said  to  contain  direct  and  formal  teaching.  The  other  points 
mentioned  are  all  assumed  as  something  already  known,  not  as 
imparted  for  the  first  time. 

Not  only  may  we  say  that  they  are  known,  but  it  is  also  fair 
to  infer  that  they  are  undisputed.  There  is  a  hint  of  contro- 
versy with  the  unbelieving  Jews,  but  no  hint  of  controversy 
with  the  Judaean  Churches,  which  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
Christ  (21-H6).  This  is  important ;  and  it  is  fully  borne  out  by 
the  other  Epistles,  which  show  just  how  far  the  disputed  ground 
between  St.  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  extended.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  sharp  debate  about  the  terms  on  which  Gentiles 
should  be  admitted.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  debate  as  to  the 
estimate  of  the  Person  of  Christ. 

We  have  referred  to  the  Paaline  mysticism 
and  to  the  hints,  slight  but  significant,  of  what  is 
knoMTi  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  It  is 
clear  that  St.  Paul  ascribed  to  Christ  not  only 
divine  attributes  but  divine  activities — activities 
in  the  supersensual  sphere,  what  he  elsewhere  calls 
'heavenly  places'  (rd  iirovpdvia).  We  know  how 
these  actiWties  are  enlarged  upon  in  Epp.  to  Co, 
Gal,  and  Ro.  It  would,  of  course,  be  wrong  to 
suppose  that  all  Christians,  or  indeed  any  great 
number,  had  an  intelligent  grasp  of  these  '  mys- 
teries ' ;  but  we  can  see  from  the  Ep.  to  He,  1  P, 
Epp.  Jn,  and  Rev,  that  conceptions  quite  as 
transcendental  had  a  wide  diflusion.  And  a  vers-e 
like  2  Co  13^^  shows  that  there  must  have  been 
large  tracts  of  important  teaching  which  are  im- 
perfectly represented  in  our  extant  documents. 
When  we  consider  how  occasional  these  documents 
are  in  their  origin,  the  wonder  is  not  that  they 
have  conveyed  to  us  so  little  of  the  apostolic 
teaching,  but  that  they  have  conveyed  so  much. 

The  summary  impression  that  we  receive  is 
indeed  that  the  revolution  foreshadowed  at  the 
end  of  the  last  section  has  been  accomplished. 
The  historical  facts  of  the  Lord's  life  were  not 
neglected ;  for  Gospels  were  being  written,  of 
which  those  which  we  now  possess  are  only  sur- 
viving specimens.  But  in  the  whole  epistolary 
literature  of  NT  they  have  receded  very  much  into 
the  backgiound,  as  compared  with  those  transcen- 
dental conceptions  of  the  Person  and  Work  of 
Christ,  to  which  the  Gospels  pointed  forward,  but 
which  (with  one  exception)  they  did  not  directly 
expound. 

No  doubt  this  Avas  in  the  main  only  what  was 
to  be  expected.  The  narrative  of  the  Go.*pels 
goes  back  to  the  period  before  the  Resurrection  ; 
the  epistolary  literature  dates  altogether  after 
it.  Still  it  is  remarkable  how  we  seem  to  be 
plunged  all  at  once  into  the  midst  of  a  developed 
theoiogj'.  Nor  is  the  wonder  lessened,  it  is  rather 
increased,  when  we  remark  that  this  theology  is 
only  in  part  set  before  us  deliberately  as  teaching. 
The  fact  that  it  is  more  often  presupposed  shows 
how  deep  a  hold  it  must  have  taken  alike  of  the 
writer  aud  of  his  readers. 

Impressive  contrasts  are  sometimes  drawn  {e.g. 
at  the  beginning  of  Dr.  Hatch's  Hibhcrt  Lerture) 
between  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  Nicene 
Creed  ;  and  the  contrast  certainly  is  there.  But 
it  goes  back  far  beyond  the  period  of  the  Arian 
controversy.  It  is  hardly  less  marked  between  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  writings  wliieh  have 
come  down  to  us  under  the  names  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul.  And  yet  these  writings  are  practically 
contemporary  with  the  comf)osition  of  the  Gospels. 
The  two  streams,  of  historical  narrative  on  the 
one  hand  and  theological  inference  on  the  other, 
really  run  side  by  side.  They  do  not  exclude  but 
rather  supplement,  and  indeed  critically  confirm. 


each  other.  For  if  the  Gospels  had  been  really 
not  genuine  histories  of  the  words  and  acts  of 
Christ,  but  coloured  products  of  the  age  succeeding 
His  death,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  would  have 
reflected  the  characteristic  attitude  ot  that  age  far 
more  than  they  do.  They  do  not  reflect  it,  buj; 
they  do  account  for  it  by  those  delicate  hints  and 
subtly  inwoven  intimations  that  He  who  called 
Himself  so  persistently  Son  of  Man  was  also  Son 
of  God. 

The  one  Gospel  which  bridges  the  gap  more 
unmistakably  than  the  others  is  the  Fourth. 
And  the  reason  is  obvious,  if  St.  John  was  its 
author.  He  had  a  foot  in  both  worlds.  As  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  he  vividly  remembered 
His  incomings  and  outgoings.  And  in  the  same 
capacity,  as  a  disciple  who  was  also  an  apostle,  it 
fell  to  him  to  build  up  that  theology  which  was 
the  deliberate  expression  of  what  Jesus  was  to 
His  Church,  not  in  a  section  only  of  His  being, 
the  short  three  years  which  He  had  spent  among 
His  followers,  but  in  His  being  as  He  had  revealed 
it  to  them  as  a  whole.  It  is  dlftieult  to  think  of 
either  function  as  merely  assumed  by  the  writer  at 
second-hand.  On  the  contrary,  we  acquire  a  fresh 
understanding  of  the  weight  and  solemnity  of  his 
words  when  we  think  of  these  as  springing  from 
direct  personal  contact  with  Christ,  and  intense 
personal  conviction  of  what  Christ  really  was,  not 
to  himself  only,  but  to  the  world.  In  this  respect 
the  Fourth  Gospel  is  unique;  and  the  very  ex- 
pansion which  it  gives  of  the  divine  claims  of 
Christ  prepares  us  more  completely  than  the  other 
Gospels  alone  might  have  done  for  the  transition 
from  them  to  the  Epistles. 

It  is  an  especial  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  quote,  in  support  of 
this  view  of  the  first-hand  character  of  the  FoorUi  Gospel,  Dr. 
Loofs  in  PJiir->  iv.  29. 

UL  The  Christ  of  the  Undivided  Church. — For 
the  purpose  which  we  have  before  us  we  must 
examine  the  evidence  of  the  Undivided  Church  on 
three  distinct  points,  (a)  What  was  the  estimate 
of  the  Person  of  Christ  in  the  age  immediately 
succeeding  that  of  the  Apostles?  (6)  Are  there 
any  traces  of  a  tradition  different  from  this? 
(c)  What  is  the  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the 
creeds  and  conciliar  decisions  ? 

(a)  On  the  first  head  we  may  say  broadly  that 
the  mass  of  Christian  opinion  was  in  strict  con- 
tinuity with  the  NT,  rarely  (as  we  might  expect) 
rising  to  an  apprehension  of  its  heights  and  depths, 
and  keeping  rather  at  the  average  level,  but 
steadily  loyal  in  intention,  and  showing  no  signs  of 
recalcitrance. 

Ignatius  of  Antioch  has  the  strongest  grip  of  distinctive 
features  of  NT  teaching  (Virgin-Birth,  pre-existence,  incarna- 
tion. Logos,  Trinitarian  language).  Clemens  Bomanus,  though 
much  less  theological,  also  has  pre-existence  and  a  cleariy 
implied  Trinity  (IviiL  2).  In  the  former  point  Barnabas  and 
Hermas  agree,  though  the  latter  shows  some  confusion,  not 
uncommon  at  this  date,  between  Son  and  Spirit.  And  then  we 
have  the  opening  words  of  2  Clement  which  exactly  describe 
the  general  temper,  '  Brethren,  we  ought  so  to  think  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  of  God,  as  of  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead.' 

These,  «'ith  Polycarp  and  Aristides,  who  adopt  a  similar  tone, 
are  the  writers.  And  then,  when  we  look  for  evidence  as  to 
popular  feeling  and  practice,  we  have  the  wide  prevalence  of 
baptism  in  tlie  Threefold  Name  {DidcLchf  and  Justin),  and  the 
h\-mns  sung  '  to  Christ  as  God'  (Phny,  Ep.  ad  Trajan,  xcvi. ; 
cf.  Eus.  HE  V.  xxATii.  5).  It  is  clear  that  prayer  was  generally 
offered  to  Christ.  Origen's  objection  to  this  was  a  theological 
refinement,  as  he  held  that  the  proper  formula  was  sCx^/vrrto  tS 
d-i  ilk  X.  'i.  (d«  Orat.  15). 

The  group  of.  Apologists  which  stands  out  so  clearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  century  is  characterized  chiefly  by  the  use 
that  is  made  of  the  Logos  doctrine  which  was  identified  with 
the  Logos  of  philosophy.  With  them  begins  a  more  active 
spirit  of  reflexion  and  speculation.  The  relation  of  the  Son  to 
the  Father,  and  indeed  the  whole  problem  of  unitj'  and  distinc- 
tions in  the  Godhead  (Justin  and  Athenagoras),  is  beginning  to 
be  keenly  canvassed.  And  at  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  the 
question  of  what  were  afterwards  called  the  '  Two  Natures  '  was 
causing  much  perplexity.  It  was  this  difficulty  which  really 
lies  behind  the  experiments  of  Gnosticism.    When  we  come  to 
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the  latter  half  and  lost  quarter  of  the  century,  with  the  theo- 
logians of  Asia  Minor,  Irensous,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  the 
foundations  have  been  laid  of  a  Christian  theology,  which 
already  bears  the  stamp  that  marks  it  throughout  succcedint; 
centuries,  viz.  that  it  is  not  free  speculation,  but  reflexion  upon 
data  given  by  the  Bible. 

(6)  It  was  natural,  and  could  not  well  have  been 
otherwise,  that  there  was  in  this  rcllexion  at 
first  a  considerable  tentative  element.  There  was 
no  break,  and  no  conscious  divergence  between  it 
and  the  canonical  writings.  But  are  there  no 
signs  of  such  divergence  ?  Are  there  no  signs  of  a 
tradition  diflering  from  that  embodied  in  these 
writings?  Perliaps  we  ought  to  say  that  there 
are. 

The  Gnostics  began  by  inventing  traditions  of  their  own,  but 
they  soon  fell  into  the  groove,  and  professed  to  base  their  views 
like  the  rest  on  the  canonical  Scriptiires.  A  conspicuous 
example  of  this  is  Ileracleon's  commentary  on  St.  John.  But 
in  these  circles  there  was  what  we  might  call  recalcitrance,  as 
when  Cerinthus  and  Carpocrates  rejected  the  Virgin-Birth  as 
impossible  (Iron.  adv.  Hoer.  I.  xxvi.  1,  xxv.  1).  The  Gnostics, 
however,  are  outside  the  true  development  of  Christianity,  and 
their  systems  had  a  different  origin. 

In  closer  contact  with  Christianity  proper  are  the  heretical 
Ebionites.  For  them  a  better  claim  miglit  be  made  out  to 
represent  a  real  divergence  of  tradition.  It  is  possible  that 
their  denial  of  the  Virgin-Birth  was  derived  from  the  state  of 
things  when  the  canonical  narratives  hart  not  yet  obtained  any 
wide  circulation.  And  yet  we  should  have  to  pass  upon  these 
Ebionites  a  verdict  similar  to  that  already  passed  upon  the 
Gnostics.  They  were  really  Jews  imperfectly  Christiainzed.  If 
they  regarfled  Christ  as  •i,t>j>i  itOptuirof,  it  was  doubtless  because 
the" Jews  dirt  not  expect  their  Messiah  to  have  any  other  origin. 
This  is  a  different  thing  from,  though  it  may  have  some  subordi- 
nate connexion  with,  the  views  {''■;!■)  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  whose 
difficulty  was  caused  by  the  union  of  the  two  natures.  The 
human  nature  he  regarded  as  having  an  ordinarj-  human  birth, 
though  it  came  to  be  united  to  the  Divine  Logos. 

A  like  account  would  hold  gootl  of  Theodotus  of  Byzantium 
and  the  Nationalists  described  in  Eus.  HE  v.  xxviii.  At  last 
the  reader  may  think  that  he  is  upon  the  track  of  a  genuine 
nationalism  ;  but  this  did  not  go  very  deep.  It  was  consistent 
with  belief  in  the  Virgin-Birth  and  in  the  Resurrection 
(Hippolylus,  Hef.  Beer.  vii.  35);  in  fact  it  probably  amounted 
to  httle  more  than  a  dry  literal  exegesis. 

The  Clementine  Homilies  point  out  that  Christ  did  not  call 
Himself  'God,'  but  the  'Son  of  God,'  and  they  emphasize  this 
distinction  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  later  Arians 
(xvi.  15,  10).  When  we  have  said  this,  we  shall  have  touched  (it 
is  believed)  on  all  the  main  types  of  what  might  be  thought  to 
be  a  denial  of  Christ's  full  Godhead. 

The  more  pressing  danger  of  primitive  Christianity  lay  in  an 
opposite  direction.  Loyalty  to  Christ  was  so  strong  that  the 
smipler  sort  of  Christians  were  apt  to  look  upon  the  humanity 
as  swallowed  up  in  the  divinity.  This  is  the  true  account  of  the 
early  prevalence  of  Uocetism  (whicli  made  the  deity  of  Christ 
real,  the  humanity  phantasmal  or  unreal),  and  of  the  later 
prevalence  of  what  is  known  to  students  as  Modalistic  Monarch- 
lanism,  and  to  the  general  reader  as  Sabelliaiiism  (the  doctrine 
that  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  were  not  distinct  Persons  in  the 
Godhead,  but  modes  or  aspects  of  the  One  God).  The  answer  of 
Noetus  was  tj-pical  of  the  frame  of  mind  that  gave  rise  to  this, 
'  What  harm  do  I  do  in  glorifying  Christ?'  (Ilippol.  c.  Noet.  1): 
it  seemed  meritorious  to  identify  Christ  wth  God.  Both  these 
tendencies  were  far  stronger  and  more  widely  spread  than 
anything  that  savoured  of  nationalism.  Docetism  entered 
largely  into  the  Apocrj'phal  Gosiiels  and  Acts,  which  were  very 
popular;  and  both  TertuUian  (Prax.  1,  3)  and  Hippolytus  (lief. 
Hcer.  ix.  6,  fj.iyirrt(  kym)  imply  that  the  struggle  against 
Monarchianism  was  severe. 

It  is  evident  from  this  to  which  side  the  scales 
inclined.  The  traces  of  anythino;  like  Rationalism 
in  the  modern  sense  are  extremely  few  and  slight. 
For  the  most  part,  what  looks  like  it  is  not  pure 
Rationalism  (or  Humanitarianism)  at  all.  More 
formidable  was  the  e.xcess  of  zeal  which  exalted 
the  divine  in  Christ  at  the  expense  of  the  human. 
But  the  main  body  of  the  Church  held  an  even  way 
between  both  extremes, — held  it  at  least  in  inten- 
tion, though  tliere  were  no  doubt  a  certain  number 
of  unsuccessful  experiments  in  the  construction  of 
reasoned  theory. 

(c)  It  was  inevitable  that  in  the  early  centuries 
there  should  be  a  great  amount  of  tentative  think- 
ing. But  little  by  little  this  was  sifted  out ;  and 
by  the  middle  of  tlie  5th  cent,  the  ancient  Church 
had  practically  made  up  its  mind.  It  formulated 
its  belief  in  the  Chalceclonian  deiinition  (Spos  r^y  iv 
Xa\K7]S6vi  Terdfyrrii  avvodov)  of  the  year  451  (which 
counts  as  Ecumenical,  though  the  only  Westerns 


firesent  were  the  two  legates  of  Pope  Leo  and  two 
ugitive  bishops  from  Africa),  and  in  tlie  Quicumque 
vult,  a  liturgical  creed  comj)osed,  according  to  a 
tradition  wliicii  may  be  sound,  by  Dionysius  [of 
Milan]  and  Eusebius  [of  Vercelli],  (cf.  the  remark- 
able preface  in  tlie  Irish  Lihcr  Hymnoruvfi,  i.  203, 
ii.  92,  ed.  Bernard  and  Atkinson,  Lond.  1898). 

This  creed  and  the  definitions  of  Chalcedon  represent  the  end 
of  the  process ;  the  beginning  is  marked  by  the  creed  known  an 
the  Apostli^s'.  Criticism  has  of  late  been  active  upon  this  creed 
as  well  as  upon  the  so-called  Nicene  and  Atlmnasiaii,  with  a 
result  which  tends,  it  may  be  generally  said,  to  heighten  the 
value  of  all  three.  The  date  of  the  Aposlks'  Oeed  (in  its  oldest 
and  shortest  form)  has  been  reduced  within  the  limits  a.d.  100- 
150 ;  Kattenbusch,  the  author  of  the  most  elaborate  monograph 
on  the  subject,  leans  to  the  bcginningof  that  peri(j<l,  Harnack  to 
the  end.  It  is  agreed  that  it  was  in  the  first  instance  the  local 
baptismal  creed  of  the  Church  of  Home,  and  that  it  was  the 
parent  of  all  the  leading  provincial  creeds  of  the  West.  The 
principal  open  question  at  the  present  moment  (18!»9  in.)  is  as  to 
its  relation  to  the  Eastern  creeds.  Kattenbusch  antl  Harnack 
both  think  that  it  was  carried  to  the  East  in  the  time  of 
Aurelian  (circa  270),  and  that  it  became  the  parent  of  a  number 
of  i^steni  creeds,  including  that  which  we  know  as  the  Nicene  ; 
but  thi«  is  conjecture.  Harnack  thinks  that  the  Roman  creed 
coalesced  with  floating  formula;,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
Kerygmata,  already  circulating  in  the  East.  But  these  also  are 
more  or  less  hypothetical.  And  the  question  is  whether  the 
Eastern  creeds,  which  resemble  the  Roman,  were  not  rather 
offshoots,  parallel  to  it,  of  a  single  primitive  creed,  perhaps 
originating  in  Asia  Minor.  This  is  substantially  the  view  of 
Dr.  Loots.  The  main  argument  in  favour  of  it  is  that  character- 
istic features  of  the  Eastern  type  of  creed  alrea<ly  appear  in 
Irenseus  and  in  a  less  degree  in  Justin.  Harnack  would  exi>lain 
these  features  as  due  to  his  Kerygrnata  ;  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  history  of  doctrine  the  difference  is  not  very  great, 
because  the  Kerygrnata  were  in  any  rjise  in  harmony  witn  the 
creed. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  of  the  existence 
of  this  fixed  traditional  standard  of  teaching  at  so  early  a  date. 
It  was  the  rallying  and  steadying  centre  of  Catholic  Christianity, 
which  kept  it  straight  in  the  midst  of  Gnostic  extravagances  and 
among  the  perils  of  philosophical  speculation.  Uur  so-called 
Nicene  Creed  is  only  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  one  of  its  more  florid 
Oriental  forms,  witli  clauses  engrafted  into  it  to  meet  the  rising 
heresies  of  Arius  and  Macedomus ;  while  the  Chalcedonian  for- 
mula and  the  Quicttmque  take  further  account  of  the  contro- 
versies connected  with  the  names  of  Apollinaris,  Nestorius,  and 
Eutyches. 

The  decisions  in  question  were  thus  the  outcome 
of  a  long  evolution,  every  step  in  which  was  keenly 
debated  by  minds  of  great  acumen  and  power, 
really  far  better  equipped  for  such  discussions  than 
the  average  Anglo-American  mind  of  to-day.  If 
we  can  see  that  their  premises  were  often  erroneous 
(especially  in  such  matters  as  the  exegesis  of  the 
01 ),  we  can  also  see  that  they  possessed  extra- 
ordinary fertility  and  subtlety  in  the  handling  of 
metaphysical  problems.  The  disparaging  estimates 
of  the  Fathers,  which  are  often  heard  and  seen  in 
print,  are  very  largely  based  upon  the  most  super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  their  writings.  There  are 
many  things  in  these  which  may  provoke  a  smile, 
but  as  a  whole  they  certainly  will  not  do  so  in  any 
really  open  mind.  There  exists  at  the  present  time 
in  Germany  a  movement,  which  bears  the  name  of 
its  author  Albrecht  Ritsclil  (1822-1889),  directed 
against  metaphysics  in  theology  generally.  No 
doubt  Ritsclil  al.so  was  a  thinker  and  writer  of 
great  ability ;  and  the  stress  that  ho  lays  tipon 
religious  experience  is  by  no  means  without  justi- 
fication. But  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  that  the 
negative  side  of  his  argument  is  equally  valid,  or 
that  metaphysics  can  be  wholly  dispensed  with. 
And  so  long  as  this  is  the  case  we  certainly 
cannot  aflbrd  to  ignore  these  ancient  decisions. 
Every  Avord  in  them  represents  a  battle,  or  suc- 
cession of  battles,  in  which  the  combatants  were, 
many  of  them,  giants. 

LiTKRATiiRK.— The  Subject  of  this  section  brings  up  the  whole 
history  of  'Christology,' which  may  be  studied  in  well-known 
works  of  Baur,  Dorntr,  and  Tlioma-sius,  or  in  Harnack's  Hintory 
of  Dogma.  There  is  an  excellent  survey  by  1-oofs  in  I'liB^  iv. 
16  S.,  art.  'Christologie,  Kirchenlehre,'  marked  by  much  inde- 
pendent judgment  and  reseorch.  In  English  may  be  mentioned 
Gore,  Bampton  Lectures  (1891);  Fairbairn,  Christ  in  Modern 
Theology  (1S93);   K.  L.  Ottley,  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation 
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The  later  phases  of  the  critical  discussions  on  the  creeds  are 
set  forth  in  Katt<;nbusch,  Dai  Apogt.  Sifinbol  (Leipzig,  1894, 
1S9S,  unfinished);  HarnacliS  art.  'Apost.  Symb.'  in  PRE3  i. 
741  fl.  (this  is  the  autljor's  most  complete  and  latest  utterance ; 
the  Eng.  reader  maj-  consult  Hist,  of  Dogma,  i.  157  ff.),  and 
an  important  art.  by  Loofs  in  Giitt.  gel.  Anzeigen,  1895. 

For  Ritscbl's  attitude  it  may  be  enough  to  refer  to  his  tract, 
Theologie  u.  Metaphysik,  Bonn,  1881.  We  had  an  English 
version  of  the  opposition  to  metaphysics  in  the  writings  of 
Matthew  Arnold. 

iv.  The  Christ  of  Personal  Experience. — In  the 
case  of  Ritschl  the  religiou.s  experience  of  the 
individual  or  of  communities  is  directly  pitted 
against  metaphysics  as  the  criterion  of  theological 
truth.  But  apart  from  philo-sophical  theory  it 
is  the  criterion  which  is  practically  applied  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  plain  men — we  will  not  say 
in  search  of  a  creed,  but  in  support  of  the  creed 
which  they  have  found  or  inherited.  And  there 
is  an  immense  volume  of  evidence  derived  from 
this  source  in  corro]x)ration  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  of  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
the  Christian  estimate  of  the  Person  of  Christ. 
The  singular  attraction  of  this  Person,  the  sense 
of  what  Christ  has  done,  not  only  for  mankind  at 
large  but  for  the  individual  believer,  tlie  sense  of 
the  love  of  God.  manifested  in  Him,  have  been 
so  overpowering  as  to  sweep  away  all  need  for 
other  kinds  of  e^ddence.  They  create  a  passionate 
conviction  that  the  religion  which  has  had  these 
efi'ects  cannot  be  wrong  in  its  fundamental  doctrine, 
the  pivot  of  the  whole. 

This  personal  experience  operates  in  two  ways. 
It  makes  the  individual  believer  cling  to  his  belief 
in  spite  of  all  the  objections  that  can  be  brought 
against  it.  But  it  also  possesses  a  formative  power 
which  so  fashions  men  in  the  likeness  of  Christ, 
that  they  in  turn  become  a  standing  -witness  to 
those  who  have  not  come  under  the  same  influence. 
St.  Paul  expresses  this  by  a  forcible  metaphor  when 
he  speaks  of  himself  as  in  travail  for  his  Galatian 
converts  '  untU  Christ  be  formed '  in  them,  as  the 
embryo  is  formed  in  the  womb  (Gal  4^^).  The 
image  thus  formed  shines  through  the  man,  like  a 
light  through  glass,  and  so  He  who  came  to  be  the 
Light  of  the  world  has  His  radiance  transmitted 
doAvnwards  through  the  centuries  and  outwards 
to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth. 

This  tliat  we  speak  of  is,  of  course,  matter  of 
common  knowledge  and  of  everyday  experience. 
The  note  of  the  true  Christian  cannot  help  being 
seen  wherever  there  is  genuine  Christianity.  It  is, 
however,  an  inestimable  advantage  that  the  process 
should  have  found  expression  in  such  classics  of 
literature  as  the  Confessions  of  Si.  Augustine  and 
the  De  Imitatione.  In  these  it  can  not  only  be 
seen  but  studied. 

B.  The  Person  of  Christ.— It  is  necessary 
that  this  article  should  be  brought  to  a  close, 
and  the  close  may  seem  rather  abrupt.  And  yet 
the  design  which  the  writer  set  before  himself  is 
very  nearly  accomplished.  It  will  be  his  duty  at 
a  later  date  to  return  to  his  subject  on  a  somewhat 
larger  scale  ;  and  for  the  present  he  would  con- 
clude, not  so  much  by  stating  results  as  by  stating 
problems. 

i.  The  Problem  as  it  stands. — We  have  seen 
that  there  are  four  diflerent  ways  of  attempting 
to  grasp  what  we  can  of  the  significance  of  the 
Person  of  Christ.  Towards  tliese  four  ways  the 
attitude  of  ditierent  minds  will  be  diti'erent.  For 
some  the  decisions  of  the  Undivided  Church  will 
be  absolutely  authoritative  and  final.  They  will 
not  seek  to  go  either  behind  them  or  beyond  them. 
Others  will  set  the  comparative  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel  picture  against  the  more  transcendental 
and  metaphysical  conceptions  of  the  age  that 
followed.  To  others,  again,  the  picture  traced  in 
the  Gospels  will  seem  meagre  and  uncertain  by 
the  side  of  the  exalted   Christ  preached  by  the 


apostles.*  Yet  others  will  take  refnge  in  the 
appeal  to  individual  experience,  whicli  will  seem 
to  give  a  more  immediate  hold  on  Christ  and  to 
avoid  the  necessity  and  perplexities  of  criticism. 
Others,  still  more  radical  in  their  procedure,  will 
begin  with  the  assumption  that  Christ  was  only 
man,  and  will  treat  all  the  subsequent  development 
as  reflecting  the  growth  of  the  delusion  by  which 
He  came  to  be  regai^ded  as  God. 

This  last  is  a  dra.stic  method  of  levelling  down 
the  indications  of  the  divine  in  history,  against 
which  human  nature  protests  and  wUl  continue  to 
protest.  But,  short  of  this,  the  other  milder  alter- 
natives seem  to  us  to  put  asunder  what  ought 
rather  to  be  combined.  They  seem  to  us  to  pro- 
pound antitheses,  where  they  ought  rather  to  find 
harmony.  As  the  phases  in  question,  distinctly 
as  they  stand  out  from  each  other,  are  so  many 
phases  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  they  ought 
to  contribute  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Christianity 
which  they  have  in  common. 

They  ought  to  contribute  to  it,  and  we  believe 
that  they  do  contribute  to  it.  There  is,  however, 
room  still  left  for  closer  study,  especially  of  the 
transitions.  We  have  been  so  much  in  the  habit 
of  studying  the  Gospels  by  themselves  and  the 
Epistles  by  themselves  that  we  have  not  paid 
sufficient  attention  to  the  transition  from  the  one 
to  the  other.  If  we  follow  this  clue,  it  will,  we 
believe,  show  that  the  first  three  Gospels  in  par- 
ticular need  supplementing,  that  features  which  in 
them  appear  subordinate  will  bear  greater  empha- 
sis, and  that  the  resulting  whole  is  more  like  that 
portrayed  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  than  is  often 
supposed. 

For  instance,  we  are  of  opinion  that  much  of 
the  teaching  of  Jn  14—16  is  required  by  the  verse 
2  Co  13"  and  other  allusive  pas.sages  in  the  early 
Epp.  of  St.  Paul ;  that  the  command  of  Mt  28i» 
(or  something  like  it)  is  required  by  Didach6 
^^i.  1,  3;  Just.  Apol.  i.  61;  that  the  teacliing 
respecting  the  Paraclete  is  required  by  the  whole 
Pauline  doctrine  of  the  Spiiit ;  that  the  allegory 
of  the  Vine  is  required  by  the  Pauline  doctrines  of 
the  Head  and  the  Members,  and  of  the  Mystical 
Union  ;  that  the  full  sense  of  Mk  10^  i|  is  required 
by  such  passages  as  Ro  3-^--*  4^  o^'"  etc.,  and. 
the  full  sense  of  Mk  W*';\  by  He  Qis--.  And 
obser%ations  of  this  kind  may  be  very  largely 
extended. 

In  like  manner,  while  it  is  certainly  right  that 
the  conceptions  current  in  the  early  Church  as  to 
the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ  should  be  rigor- 
ously analyzed  and  traced  to  their  origin,  full 
weight  should  be  given  to  the  analogues  for  them 
that  are  to  be  found  in  NT  ;  and  wliere  they  have 
their  roots  outside  the  Bible,  even  there  the  eftbrts 
of  the  human  mind  to  express  its  deepest  ideas 
may  deserve  a  more  sympathetic  judgment  than 
they  sometimes  receive. 

And  throughout,  it  is  highly  important  that  the 
doctrinal  conceptions,  whether  of  the  apostolic 
age  or  of  subsequent  ages,  should  be  brought  to 
the  test  of  living  experience,  and  as  far  as  possible 
expressed  in  the  language  of  such  experience. 
The  mind  and  heart  of  to-day  demands  before 
all  things  reality.  It  is  a  right  and  a  healthy 
demand  ;  and  the  Churches  should  try  with  all 
their  power  to  satisfy  it.  If  they  fail,  the  fault 
will  not  lie  in  their  subject-matter,  but  in  them- 
selves. 

ii.  A  pressing  Portion  of  the  Problem.  — 
There  is  one   portion  of  the  problem   as  to  the 

*  'We  know,  literally  speaking,  with  much  greater  certainty 
what  Paul  wrote  than  what  Jesus  spoke.'  '  The  centre  of 
gravity  for  the  understanding  of  the  Person  (of  Christ)  and  of 
its  significance  falls  upon  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  callips^ 
His  Work.'     Kiihler,  Jesus  u.  das  AT,  pp.  37,  00. 
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Person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  which  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Germany  lias  excited  si)ecial 
interest  in  recent  years.  In  its  most  concrete 
form  tliis  is  the  question  as  to  our  Lord's  Human 
Knowledge,  wliich,  however,  runs  up  directly  into 
what  is  generalW  known  as  the  question  of  the 
Kcnosis.  And  that,  again,  when  thoroughly  ex- 
amined, will  be  found  to  raise_^  the  whole  question 
of  the  Two  Natures.  In  regard  to  this  series  of 
connected  questions  there  is  still  abroad  an  active 
spirit  of  inquiry. 

It  WM  started  in  the  first  instance  by  the  argument  from  our 
Lord's  use  of  the  OT  in  its  bearing  upon  the  question  of  OT 
criticism.  This  led  to  a  closer  examination  of  tlie  text,  Mk  13^3 
II  var.lec.  That,  again,  expanded  into  adiscussion  of  the  technical 
doctrine  of  the  KenosU  (see  the  art.  s.v.),  an  episode  in  which 
was  a  renewed  study  of  the  exegesis  of  Ph  2'>-ir.  And  that  in 
turn,  in  its  later  phase  (H.  C.  I'owell's  Principle  of  the  Incar- 
iiation,  1S9C),  has  opened  up  the  whole  question  of  the  Two 
Natures,  which  in  Germany  for  some  time  past  has  been  far 
more  freely  handled  than  in  Great  Britain. 

These  discussions  have  produced  one  little  work  of  classical 
value.  Dr.  E.  H.  Gilford's  study  of  Ph  25ii,  entitled  The  Incar- 
nation, a  model  of  careful  and  scientific  exegesis,  which 
appears  to  leave  hardly  anything  more  to  be  said  on  that 
head.  It  is  also  right  to  note  the  special  activity  on  this  sub- 
ject of  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  largclj'  due  to  the  initiative 
and  encouragement  of  its  bishop  (Mr.  W.  S.  Swayne's  Our 
Lord's.  Knowledge  as  Man,  with  a  preface  by  the  Bp.  of 
Salisbury,  1801,  and  Mr.  Powell's  elaborate  work,  mentioned 
above).  Weighty  contributions  have  been  made  to  the  subject 
by  Dr.  Bright  in  Wajtmarkg  of  Church  History  (1894),  Canon 
Gore  (Dissertations,  1898),  and  in  arts,  in  the  Ch.  Quarterly, 
Oct.  1891,  and  July  1897. 

On  the  Continent  special  views  of  the  Kenosis  are  connected 
with  the  names  of  Dorner,  Thomasius,  Gess,  Godet,  and  others 
rather  more  incidentally.  Tracts  upon  the  smaller  questions 
have  recently  appeare<l  bv  Schwartzkopff  (Konnte  Jesus  irren  } 
189(5),  and  Kiihler  (Jesus  ii.  das  AT,  1896). 

In  spite  of  all  this  varied  activity,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  la.st  word  has  yet  quite  been 
said  (Dr.  Giflbrd's  treatment  of  the  exegetical 
question  seems  to  us  to  come  nearest  to  this). 
The  first  concern  of  the  historian  is  that  the  facts 
shall  be  taken  candidly  as  they  are.  It  is  more 
probable  that  our  inferences  will  be  wrong  than 
the  data  from  which  they  are  drawn.  And  for  the 
rest,  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  a  yet  further 
examination  of  the  subject  should  result  rather  in 
a  list  of  tacenda  than  oi  prcBdicanda. 

C.  TUE  Work  of  Christ.— In  regard  to  the 
Work  of  Christ  also  it  is  best  for  us  to  state 
problems.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  the 
two  that  meet  us  first ;  they  have  not  been  much 
discussed ;  and  complete  agreement  upon  them 
has  not  yet  been  attained. 

i.  'The  Place  in  the  Cosmical  Order  of  the 
Ethvxil  Teaching  of  Christ. — It  is  almost  a  ques- 
tion of  names  when  it  is  asked  whether  Christ 
brought  into  the  world  a  new  ethical  ideal.  The 
question  would  be  what  constituted  a  new  ideal. 
The  Christian  ideal,  properly  so  called,  is  a  direct 
development  of  what  is  found  in  OT,  esp.  in  Pss. 
and  the  Second  Part  of  Isaiah.  But  it  receives  a 
finish  and  an  enrichment  beyond  what  it  ever 
possessed  before,  and  it  is  placed  on  deeper 
foundations. 

The  chief  outstanding  question  in  regard  to  it 
would  be  the  relation  in  which  it  stood  to  the 
older  ideals  of  the  best  pagan  life  and  philosophy 
in  regard  to  the  civic  virtues,  and  to  the  newer 
ideals  put  forward  in  modern  times  in  the  name  of 
science,  art,  and  industry.  Tiie  Christian  ideal, 
it  must  be  confessed,  ratlier  leaves  these  on  one 
side.  That  it  should  do  so  would  be  quite  as 
explicable  if  we  adopt  the  Christian  estimate  of 
the  Person  of  Christ  as  if  we  do  not.  If  we  do 
not  adopt  it,  then  the  omission  (so  far  as  there  is 
an  omission)  would  be  one  of  the  limitations  for 
which  we  were  prei)ared.  But  if  we  take  St. 
John's  view  of  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father,  and  see  in  His  action  the  action  willed  by 
the  Father,  we  shall  see  it  as  part  of  the  great  i 


world-movement,  presupposing  so  much  of  that 
movement  as  had  proved  itself  to  be  of  permanent 
value  in  the  past,  and  leaving  room  lor  further 
developments,  corresponding  to  altered  states  of 
society,  in  the  future.  The  teacliing  of  Christ 
was  not  intended  to  make  a  tabula  rasa  of  all  that 
had  gone  before  in  Greece  or  Rome  any  more  than 
in  Juda?a ;  nor  was  it  intended  to  absorb  into 
itself  absolutely  all  the  threads  of  subsequent 
evolution,  where  those  threads  work  back  to  ante- 
cedents other  than  its  own.  It  was  intended  so 
to  work  into  the  course  of  the  world-movement  as 
ultimately  to  recast  and  reform  it.  Its  action  haa 
about  it  nothing  violent  or  revolutionary,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  searching  and  eflective.  It  is  a  force 
'gentle  yet  prevailing.' 

Some  remarks  have  been  made  above  (p.  621  f . ) 
on  the  way  in  which  the  Christian  ethical  ideal 
operates  and  has  operated.  It  is  not  thought  that 
they  are  really  sutiicient ;  but  they  represent  such 
degree  of  insight  as  the  writer  has  attained  to  at 

Firesent,  and  he  would  welcome  warmly  any  new 
ight  on  the  subject. 

ii.  The  Signijicance  of  the  Personal  Example  of 
Christ  in  regard  to  His  Ethical  Teaching. — When 
once  it  is  realized  that  the  root  principle  of  the 
ethics  of  Jesus  is  Life  through  Death,  the  death  of 
the  lower  self  with  a  view  to  the  more  a-ssured 
triumph  of  the  higher,  it  must  needs  break  in 
upon  us  that  the  Life  of  Christ  bears  to  His 
teaching  a  wholly  different  relation  from  that 
which  the  lives  of  ordinary  teachers  bear  to 
theirs.  An  honest  man  will  no  doubt  try  to 
practise  what  he  preaches,  but  that  will  be  Just  a 
matter  of  maxims  of  conduct.  The  Life  of  Ciirist, 
we  can  see,  was  something  very  much  more  than 
this.  It  was  a  systematic  working  out  of  the 
Christian  principle  on  a  conspicuous  and  tran- 
scendent scale.  The  Death  and  Itesurrection  of 
Jesus  were  the  visible  embodiment  of  the  law  of 
all  spiritual  Ix'ing  that  death  is  the  true  road  to 
the  higher  life. 

When  we  reflect  further  who  it  was  that  was 
thus  exhibiting  in  His  own  Person  the  working 
out  of  this  law  to  the  utmost  extremity,  we 
become  aware  that  Christians  have  it  indeed 
'l^lacarded'  before  their  eyes  (Gal  3*)  in  a 
sense  in  which  no  moral  law  ever  was  set  forth 
before. 

Add  that  Christ  had  Himself  predicted  and  tliat 
His  followers  generally  believed  that  after  His 
Ascension  He  was  again  visiting  His  people 
through  His  Spirit ;  that  Divine  forces  were  at 
work  in  the  world,  all  radiating  from  Himself — 
Himself  at  once  crucified  and  risen ;  add  this  to 
the  previous  beliefs  of  which  we  have  just  spoken, 
— remember  that  Christians  supposed  them.selves 
to  be  actually  conscious  of  these  forces  impressing 
and  moulding  their  own  hearts  and  lives,  and  we 
may  come  gradually  to  understand  what  St.  Paul 
meant  when  he  spoke  of  '  dying '  or  '  being  cruci- 
fied'with  'Christ'  and  'rising  again  with  Him.' 
It  seems  to  be  a  similar  idea  to  tliat  which  St. 
John  e.\presses  when  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Christ  the  claim,  'I  am  tne  Way.'  Rather,  per- 
haps, we  should  not  narrow  down  this  phrase  to 
anything  less  than  the  whole  content  of  tne  Life  of 
Christ  on  earth.  '  He  supplied  in  Himself  the 
fixed  plan,  according  to  which  all  right  human 
action  must  be  framed  :  the  Spirit  working  with 
their  spirit  supplied  the  ever-varying  shapes  in 
which  the  one  plan  had  to  be  embodied'  (Hort, 
Huls.  Led.  p.  30). 

iii.  The  Work  of  Christ  as  Redemptive. — Here 
we  come  on  to  more  settled  ground.  At  a  very 
early  date  Christian  tradition  gave  to  Christ  the 
titlJ  '  Saviour'  (Lk  2",  Ac  o^i  13-=3  etc.  ;  cf.  Mt  1", 
Lk  19'"),  '  Saviour  of  the  world '   (Jn  4« ;  cf.  3" 
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12*^).  What  does  this  title  '  Saviour '  inchide  ? 
It  doubtless  includes  every  sense  in  which  Christ 
rescued  and  rescues  men  from  the  power  and  the 
<^ilt  of  sin.  He  does  this,  as  we  have  seen,  both  by 
teaching  and  by  example — by  inimitable  teaching 
and  by  a  consummate  example.  But  if  we  follow 
the  method  indicated  above  (p.  651),  if  we  take  the 
hints  in  the  Gospels,  with  the  fuller  light  tlirown 
upon  them  by  the  Epistles,  we  shall  be  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  something  yet  more  in 
the  Life  and  Death  and  Resurrection  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  than  this,  that  there  was  something 
in  these  connected  acts  of  His  which  had  its 
counterpart  in  the  sacrifices  of  OT  ;  and  that  the 
deepest  meaning  and  purpose  of  sacrifice  was 
fulfilled  in  Him.  This  is  a  belief  which  Christians 
have  held  from  the  first  days  onwards  ;  and  it  is  a 
belief  which  does  not  and  'will  not  lack  careful 
restatement  at  the  present  time. 

iv.  The  Work  of  Christ  as  Revelation. — On  a 
similar  footing  is  the  belief  that  Christ  came  not 
only  to  give,  but  to  be  a  revelation  of  the  inmost 
mind  and  character  of  the  Father.  Such  a  revela- 
tion was  needed.  It  is  not  contained  in  the 
'  cosmic  process.'  If  we  had  that  process  alone 
l»efore  us,  we  could  not  infer  that  God  was  a  Being 
absolutely  righteous  and  absolutely  loving.  The 
idea  that  He  might  be  so  could  not  rise  above  a 
hypothesis.  But  at  this  point  the  Incarnation 
intervenes.  And  here  again  the  Synopt.  Gospels 
present  us  with  one  central  passage  (Mt  Il^il)  with 
other  scattered  hints  which  are  taken  up  and  made 
more  explicit  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  while  that 
again  does  but  give  the  fuller  ground  for  a  belief 
which  was  certainly  held  in  the  apostolic  circle 
(comp.  e.g.  the  central  passage  Jn  14""^"  ^^•ith  10^*^- 
3i«,  1  Jn  -t^is,  Ro  5«  ete.).  So  we  get  the  broad 
doctrine  led  up  to  by  St.  Paul  and  Ep.  to  the 
He  (2  Co  4^- «,  Col  l^^,  He  1*),  and  finally  formu- 
lated by  St.  John,  that  the  Son  was  the  Logos 
or  Word  (which  might  be  paraphrased  'mouth- 
piece,' or  'vehicle  of  utterance  of  the  mind')  of 
the  Father. 

V.  The  Founding  of  the  Church. — Conventional 
language  is  too  often  heard  as  though  the  im- 
mediate object  of  the  Incarnation  was  the  founding 
of  the  full  hierarchical  system  as  it  existed  in  the 
Middle  Ages.     This  language  is  based  on  the  com- 

Slete  identification  of  the  Church  with  the  'king- 
om  of  heaven'  (see  p.  620  *Mp.).  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  school  of  critics,  both  in  Germany 
and  in  England,  who  deny  that '  Jesus  ever  created, 
or  thought  of  creating,  an  organized  society.' 
The  main  ground  for  this  latter  view  is  the  doubt 
that  rests  over  the  two  instances — one  of  them 
ambiguous — of  the  use  of  the  word '  Church '  which 
are  confined  to  the  peculiar  element  of  the  First 
Gospel  (Mt  1618  18"),  and  the  certainty  that  there 
are  some  senses  in  which  the  '  kingdom  '  and  the 
Church  cannot  be  identified.  In  some  (though  not 
in  all)  of  those  who  adopt  this  line  of  reasoning 
there  is  the  further  tendency  to  minimize  or 
restrict  all  that  would  imply  an  extended  outlook 
of  Jesus  over  the  ages. 

It  seems  to  us,  however,  to  be  going  too  far  to 
say  that  the  '  kingdom  of  heaven '  is  '  without 
organization  and  incapable  of  being  organized.' 
The  two  parables  of  the  Tares  and  the  Draw-net 
distinctly  imply  the  existence  of  a  society  ;  and  that 
the  divine  laws  and  influences  which  constitute  the 
kingdom  should  express  themselves  in  a  society 
as  the  vehicle  for  their  realization  is  antecedently 
probable.  But  when  Jesus  gathered  round  Him 
the  Twelve,  He  was  practically  forming  the  nucleus 
of  a  society  ;  and  that  society  has  had  a  continuous 
existence  ever  since,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  think 
that  it  was  not  contemplated.  Moreover,  when  we 
turn  to  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  we  find  that  even 


in  his  earlier  Epp.  he  seems  to  think  of  Christians 
as  forming  a  single  body  with  ditierentiation  of 
function  (Ro  12»-«,  1  Co  12*-»),  and  in  his  later  Epp. 
(Eph,  Col,  Past.  Epp.)  the  unity  of  the  Church 
with  its  regular  forms  of  ministry  is  brought  out 
still  more  emphatically. 

We  also  find  that  the  Day  of  Pentecost  is 
described  in  Ac  as  inaugurating  a  state  of  things 
which  agrees  well  with  the  indications  in  Epp. 
Paul,  while  it  confirms  the  promise  of  Lk  24*, 
Jnl4«» 

On  the  assumptions  made  in  this  art.  it  would 
be  extremelj*  improbable  that  this  series  of  phen- 
omena was  not  fully  foreseen  and  deliberately 
designed  by  Christ.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that,  after  the  manner  of  the  divine  operations 
in  nature.  He  was  rather  content  to  plant  a  germ 
with  indefinite  capacities  of  growth,  than  thought 
it  necessarj'  Himself  to  fix  in  advance  the  details 
of  organization. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  powers  conferred  upon 
the  apostles  is  still  a  subject  of  much  discussion  as 
these  concluding  lines  are  written. 


LrVES  OF  Chkist.— To  write  the  Life  of  Christ  ide&Uy  is 
impossible.  And  eren  to  write  such  a  Life  as  should  justify 
itself  either  for  popular  use  or  for  study,  is  a  task  of  extreme 
difficulty.  After  all  the  learning,  ability,  and  even  genius 
devoted"  to  the  subject,  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  back  from  the  very 
best  of  modem  Lire»  to  the  Gospels.  And  tS^vat  as  are  the 
merits  of  many  of  these  modem  works,  there  is  none  (at  least 
none  known  to  the  writer — and  there  are  several  that  he  oug^t 
to  know  but  does  not)  which  possesses  such  a  balance  and 
combination  of  qualities  as  to  rise  quite  to  the  level  of  a  classic. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  Xewman,  with  science  and  adequate  know- 
led°^.  No  one  has  ever  touched  the  Gospels  witti  so  much 
innate  kinship  of  spirit  as  he.  It  should  be  needless  to  say  that 
the  Life  of  Christ  can  be  written  only  by  a  believer.  Kenan  had 
all  the  literary  gifts — a  eurio*a  felicita»  of  style,  an  aesthe^ 
appreciation  of  his  subject,  and  a  saving  common-sense  wfaidb 
tempered  his  criticism  ;  but  even  as  literature  his  work  is  spoflt 
by  selfK^nsciousness  and  condescension,  and  his  science  was 
not  of  the  best. 

It  will  be  well  here  only  to  name  a  select  list  of  books  which 
may  be  used  more  or  less  systematically.  The  minor  works  are 
legion. 

Among  the  older  works  that  would  still  most  repay  study 
would  probably  be  those  of  Xeander  (ed.  7, 1873),  Hase  {Leben 
Jetu,  ed.  5,  1865 ;  GeschiekU  Jem,  ls76),  Ewald  (voL  vL  in 
Eng.  tr.  of  Gtich.  d.  VoUeet  Jtrael,  18S3),  Andrews  (American ; 
revised  ed.  Edin.  1892). 

In  this  country  the  books  most  generally  current  are  Farrar's 
Life  of  Ckrut  (since  1S74) ;  Edersheim's  Life  and  Time*  of  Jetu* 
the  Mettiah  (since  18S3,  re>ised  editions  frcHn  1886,  abridged 
ed.  1890) ;  to  which  should  perhaps  be  added  Cnnning£an 
Geikie,  L^fe  and  Word*  of  Christ  (1877).  Of  these  the  best  is 
probably  Dr.  Edersheim's  (with  very  ample  illustrations  fitnn 
Jewish  sources);  but  none  of  the  three  can  quite  be  said  to 
grapple  with  the  deeper  underljing  problems,  critical  or  other, 
-■i  striking  attempt  was  made  by  the  late  Prof.  J.  R.  Seeleyto 
realize  in  modem  forms  the  ethical  and  social  aspect  of  the  Life 
of  Christ  in  Ecce  Homo  (ed.  6,  \&66).  And  the  imaginative 
works.  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Abbott's  PhOoeAritttu  (ed.  3,  1878X  and 
the  anonymous  A$  Others  Saw  Htm  (1895,  see  p.  633«>  tup.),  may 
be  consulted  with  advantage.  [Dr.  Abbotf  s  later  works  have 
been  mentioned  above  (p.  ^8»)) . 

In  French,  besides  Renan,  E.  de  Pressense  (1S66,  Eng.  tr. 
same  date  and  later;  Protestant)  may  still  be  read.  Pfere 
Didon  (1S91,  also  translated  ;  Roman  Catholic)  represents  with 
dignity  the  older  orthodoxy,  and  A.  Beville  (1897)  the  newer 
criticism. 

The  most  thoughtful  and  searching,  as  well  as  (if  we  except 
Dr.  Edersheim)  the  most  learned  work,  has  been  done  m 
Germany.  "The  two  writers  who  have  tried  most  earnestly  to 
combine  the  old  with  the  new  are  Bemhard  Weiss,  and 
Beyschlag.  Of  these  we  prefer  Weiss.  Ills  Leben  Je*u  (1882, 
Eng.  tr.  18S3,  1&S4)  is  a  conscientious  and  thorough  piece  of 
work,  which,  however,  has  to  be  studied  rather  than  read. 
Beyschlag's  (1SS5  and  later)  is  more  flowingly  written,  but  also 
exhibits  rather  more  markedly  the  weaker  side  of  a  mediating 
theology.  Keim's  Je*tu  ton  Xazara  (1867-1S82,  abridged  ed. 
1S7S-1S83)  is  impressive  from  the  evident  sincerity  of  its  author, 
his  intellectual  force  and  command  of  his  materials,  but  the 
critical  premises  are  unfortunate.  A  concise  Ltfe  which  has 
just  appeared  by  Dr.  P.  W.  Schmidt  of  Basel  (Gtseh.  Jetu, 
1S99)  seems,  if  a  glance  may  be  trusted,  to  come  under  the  head 
of  minor  works.  It  gains  its  conciseness  by  omitting  debataUe 
matter. 

The  student  may  be  advised  to  take  Weiss  for  his  principal 
commentary,  referring  to  Schiirer  (p.  609  tup.)  or  Edersheim  for 
surroundings,  and  using  along  with  it  Tlschendorf  s  Synoptis 
Evangelica,  or  a  Harmony  like  Stevens  and  Burton's.  He  should 
read  Eeee  Homo.  W.  Sa]ST>AY. 
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JESUS  CALLED  Justus  ('It/o-oOs  6  Xeyd/ityos'lovaroi). 
— A  Jewisli  Christian  resident  in  Home  during;  St. 
Paul's  first  imprisonment.  The  apostle  sends  a 
greeting  from  him  to  the  Colossians  (4"),  speaking 
at  the  same  time  of  the  comfort  that  he  had 
received  from  him  as  a  fellow-worker  unto  tlie  king- 
dom of  God.     Nothing  further  is  known  of  him. 

.1.  O.  F.  Murray. 

JETHER  (in;  'abundance,"I^^fp).— 1.  Father-in- 
law  of  Moses  (RVm  of  Ex  4"  E),  prob.  a  mistake 
for  Jethro,  'nn:.  2.  Eldest  son  of  Gideon,  Jg  8-^. 
When  called' upon  by  his  father  to  avenge  his 
uncle's  death  by  executing  the  two  Midianite 
chiefs,  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  the  lad  shrank  from 
the  deed  '  because  he  was  yet  a  youth.'  It  seems 
surprising  at  lirst  to  find  such  a  youth  among 
Gideon's  300  tested  warriors  ;  but  S'*"-  belongs  to  a 
much  older  source  than  T'*"*,  and  may  be  connected 
with  6^,  where  Gideon's  men  are  drawn  from  his 
own  clan  of  Abiezer ;  thus  the  boy  would  be  in- 
cluded in  his  father's  following.  3.  An  Ishmaelite, 
father  of  Amasa,  1  K  2^-^\  1  Ch  2"  =  K-!n;  2  S  17-« 
'iodep,  Luc.  'Ueep.  4.  5.  Two  men  of  Judah,  1  Ch 
2»^  4".  6.  A  man  of  Asher,  1  Ch  T^^llJp:  v.", 
'UOep  A.  Ithran  was  the  name  of  an  Edoraite 
clan,  Gn  36--'  1'.  G.  A.  CoOKE. 

JETHETH  (nn;).— The  eponym  of  an  Edomite 
clan,  Gn  36*=  1  Ch  1"',  which  has  not  been  traced. 
The  MT  is  not  beyond  suspicion,  in  view  of  the 
LXX  (A)  reading  'U^^p  in  Gn,  (B)  'leOir  (A)  'ledie 
in  1  Ch,  and  Liic.  'ledip  in  both  passages. 

JETHRO  (i-up: ;  in  Ex  4^**  in;,  i.e.  Jether  [so 
RVm] ;  LXX  everywhere  'lo06p.  "nn:  may  be  for 
]'\-vi],  or,  as  Dillmann  prefers,  for  iin:,  a  name  of  the 
same  class  as  »y'5  of  Neh  6*  and  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  nn;  that  ?Df3  bears  to  o-^i  of  Neh  2^^). 
— The  priest  of  Midian  and  father-in-law  of  Moses. 
It  was  while  keeping  Jethro's  flocks  that  Moses 
had  his  vision  of  the  burning  bush  and  received 
liis  commission  from  J"  to  the  court  of  Egypt  (Ex 
3'^-)-  Shortly  thereafter  he  went  to  his  father-in- 
law  and  olt)tained  his  permission  to  return  to  his 
brethren  (4^'*).  In  a  previous  narrative  (2^'*)  Ave 
are  told  how  Moses,  on  fleeing  from  Egypt,  came 
and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Midian,  how  he  assisted 
the  seven  daughters  of  the  priest  of  Midian  to 
water  their  flocks,  and  how  finally  he  married  one 
of  these  daughters  named  Zipporah.  In  this 
!  narrative  no  name  is  given  to  the  priest  (or  it  has 
I     been  lost ;  see  below). 

I  An  analysis  of  the  above  passages  sliows  that 
1  Ex  3^  and  4'*,  as  well  as  all  the  other  passages 
j  where  the  name  Jethro  occurs  {viz.  18'-  -•  '•  "■  '•*•  '"• '-), 
belong  to  E,  wliereas  Ex  2^'>'^-  is  from  J.  Now  the 
question  arises,  AVhat  is  the  relation  of  Hobab  of 
Nu  lO''^"  (also  J)  to  Jethro?  Is  he  identical  with 
him,  so  tliat  in  the  latter  passage  n^'a  jnh,  '  Moses' 
father-in-law,'  *  applies  to  Hobab  ;  or  is  he  his  son, 
Reuel  being  another  name  for  Jethro,  so  that 
Hobab  ben-Reuel  was  Moses'  brother-in-law  ;  or,  as 
a  third  possibility, t  are  Hobab  and  Jethro  both  sons 
of  Reuel  and  thus  brothers  ?  Various  considerations 
point  to  the  following  as  the  most  probable  answer 
to  these  questions.  Jethro  is  the  name  of  Moses' 
father-in-law  according  to  one  tradition  (E),  Hobab 
ben-Reucl  is  the  name  according  to  another  (J), 
which  appears  not  only  in  Nu  10-^  but  also  in  Jg  P" 
(see  Moore's  note)  4".  All  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
identifying  Jethro  and  Hobab  is  removed  if  we 
regard  '  Reuel '  of  Ex  2"  as  a  gloss  due  to  a  mis- 
conception of  Nu  111"'  (|)ii\i'r,  LOT''  p.  22f.),  or 

*  It  is  very  doubtful  wlieihor  the  Heb.  [nn  has  ever  the  sense 
of  brother-in-laiB  ;  at  least  there  is  no  certain  e.xaniple  in  OT  of 
its  meaning  anything  hwt  fnthcr-in-lavK 

t  If  (with  Ewalfl,  Gesch.  ii.  38)  we  read  '  Jethro  ben-Reuel '  (or 
'Reuel' in  Ex  2is. 


substitute  for  this  reading  '  Hobab  ben-Reuel.' 
It  is  true  that  some  obscurity  (but  this  is  so  upon 
any  theory  of  the  relation  of  the  two  names)  still 
arises  from  the  circumstance  that  alike  in  Ex  2""'- 
(J)  and  3'  (E)  Mo.ses'  father-in-law  is  priest  of 
Midian,  whereas  in  Jg  P*  4"  he  is  a  Kenite. 
(See,  further,  Moore  on  Jg  I^^  and  Dillmann-Ry.ssel 
on  Ex  2'8). 

A  very  important  incident  is  recorded  in  Ex  18 
(E),  where  Moses  receives  a  visit  from  Jethro,  and 
at  his  father-in-law's  instigation  aj)points  subordi- 
nates to  assist  him  in  the  work  ot  'judging'  the 
people.  In  v.'"  we  are  told  how  thereafter  Jethro 
'went  his  way  into  his  own  country.'  In  J's 
narrative  (Nu  10-'»''^-)  we  find  Hobab  in  the  camp 
of  Israel,  and  gather  the  impression  (cf.  also  Jg  1" 
4")  that,  though  at  first  reluctant,  he  finally  agreed 
to  the  proposal  of  Moses  that  he  should  remain 
and  give  the  people  the  benefit  of  his  services  as 
guide.    See,  also  art.  Hobab.         J.  A.  Selbie. 

JETUR.— See  Itur;ea. 

JEUEL  (Vxiy;).— 1.  A  Judahite,  son  of  Zerah, 
1  Ch  9«.  2.  A  Levitical  family  name,  2  Ch  2!t'». 
3.  A  contemporary  of  Ezra,  Ezr  8^^.  In  2  and  3 
J^erS  has  hifx,  Jeiel.    See  Genealogy. 

JEUSH  (»!j;; ;  in  Gn  36'-  '^  1  Ch  7^»  the  Kethtbh 
has  v'H]  Jeish.  The  Kere  is  siipported  by  Gn  36'^ 
the  LXX  'leoOs,  'laoijs,  Vulg.  Jehus,  Jaus,  as  well 
as  by  the  form  in  which  the  name  occurs  elsewhere). 
— 1.  A  son  of  Esau  by  Oholibamah  ;  also  the 
eponym  of  a  Horite  clan,  Gn  36»-"-i8=i  Ch  1**. 
2.  A  Benjamite  chief,  7*".  3.  A  descendant  of 
Saul,  1  Ch  8^".  4.  The  name  of  a  Levitical  family, 
1  Ch  231'"-.     5.  A  son  of  Rehoboam,  2  Ch  11»*. 

W.  R.  Smith  {Kinship  and  Marriage,  218,  RS-, 
42  n.  4)  proposes  to  identify  Jeush  with  the  Arabian 
lion-god  Jaghath,  of  whose  name  he  declares  that 
it  is  '  the  exact  phonetic  equivalent.'  This  is 
favoured  by  Wellhausen  {Eeste",  22)  and  Ncildeke 
[ZDMG,  1886,  p.  168);  but  Lagarde  {MitlheU. 
ii.  77,  Bildung  der  Nomina,  133),  followed  by 
Dillmann  {Genesis,  ad  loc),  objects  on  the  ground, 
amongst  others,  that  the  LXX  'leot^s  points  to  '  and 
not  gh  in  Arabic  (see  Gray,  Heb.  Proper  Names,  109). 

JEUZ  {X'^V^). — The  eponym  of  a  Benjamite  family, 

1  Ch  8".     See  GENEALOGY. 

JEW,  JEWS  (Heb.  n'n;,  d't.t  {Kethtbh  D'm.r), 
Aram.  t<:."jin;,  pxTn;,  'lovbaioz,  strictly  =  persons  be- 
longing to  Judah).  —  In  Jeremiah,  the  earliest 
writer  employing  the  term  whose  date  is  certain, 
it  is  found  without  (32'^)  or  with  implied  contrast 
to   others   (40"- 1^   Moabites,    38'9   4P   5228-3",    cf. 

2  K  25-^  Chalda?ans,  44^  Egyptians).  Curiously 
(unlike  the  earlier  phrase,  '  men  of  Judah,'  e^'k 
nnin;  1  S  11^  etc.,  or  ''  v^n  2  S  2*)  it  is  never 
found  in  contrast  to  persons  of  the  N.  King- 
dom (2  K  16"  is  a  more  apparent  than  real 
exception,  for  though  the  'Jews'  spoken  of  do, 
in  fact,  belong  to  the  S.  Kingdom  (14--),  yet 
they  are  contrasted  with  Syrians  [MT]  or,  ratlier, 
Edomites).  It  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been 
scarcely  used  until  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  the 
one  existing  Heb.  kingdom.  This  change  would 
make  it  the  more  easy  for  '  Jew '  to  be  emploj'ed 
as  a  synonym  of  'Hebrew'  (Jer  34^),  and  for  the 
language  common  to  N.  and  S.  Pal.  to  be  called 
'Jewish  '  (nn-n;  2  K  \^-^-'^  !l  2  Ch  32'8,  cf.  Neh  13-^). 
Although  those  who  inhabited  Jerus.  and  Judcah 
were  still  regarded  for  a  time  as  having  a  special 
right  to  the  title  (Neh  l'^  6*),  yet  it  became  the 
national  name  of  the  people  of  Israel  in  contrast  to 
Gentiles  (Neh  4«  [>^  AV]  o*.  Zee  8-=3,  Dn  3«,  Est  2», 
and  often  ;   cf.   1  Mac  S'^- "  rb  fdvo^  tQ)v  'lovSaLuv). 
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Josephus  is  therefore  not  far  wrong  when  he 
says,  (K\T^dt}<T<ur  di  t6  trofia  i^  ijs  ■^fUpai  at/i^riaa*  iK 
Ba/3i'\(2'i'OJ,  dri  ttjj  'lovSa  <t>v\rp,  ip  rpurqs  e\dov<nfi 
eii  (Ktirotn  roiii  toitovs,  airroi  Te  icat  i)  X"^?"'-  ''^^  irpo- 
ffiTVo/xas  ai>7T7$  nereXa^op  {Ant.  XI.  v.  7).  Josephus 
also  quotes  a  passage  from  Clearchus,  which 
speaks  of  his  master  Aristotle  detinitely  using  the 
word  '  Jew ' ;  but  as  he  only  says  that  it  is  derived 
from  Jndsea,  the  country  that  the  Jews  inhabit,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  he  uses  the  term  in  the  merely 
local  or  the  national  sense  (e.  Ap.  i.  22).  Further, 
thouojh  nowhere  expressly  applied  to  members  of 
the  Ten  Trilws  ( Mordecai  as  belonging  to  Benjamin 
would  readily  be  called  '  Jew '),  yet,  in  view  of  the 
wide  area  over  which  '  Jews '  are  said  to  be  scattei-ed 
in  Est  O^***",  it  seems  impossible  to  believe  but  that 
when  the  Book  of  Esther  was  ^v^itten  the  term 
included  them. 

In  Neh  2'"*  (and  so  also,  perhaps,  5",  but  not  5^, 
cf.  5*)  'the  Jews'  are  distinguished  from  the 
priests,  the  nobles,  the  princes  (segdnim),  and 
'  the  rest  that  did  the  work,'  and  seem  to  mean  the 
middle  classes,  which  were,  perhaj)s,  then,  as  in 
NT  times,  the  most  zealous  for  Judaism.  The 
term  occurs  as  denominative  of  Gentiles  adopting 
Judaism  in  Est  8". 

In  NT  J.  is  generally  used  in  contrast  to  Gentiles 
{e.g.  Jn  2*  Ac  14'),  Samaritans  (Jn  4'),  or  prose- 
lytes (Ac  2**),  i.e.  it = Jews  both  in  race  and  religion 
(cf.  also  Jn  4-).  It  is  more  n.atural  in  the  mouth 
of  Gentiles  than  Jews  (Mt  2^,  cf.  Lk  2S"  spoken  by 
Roman  soldiers  with  ||  Mt  27*^,  Mk  15^  by  the 
high  priests).  In  Jn  it  specially  denotes  the  typical 
representatives  of  Jewish  thought  contrastecl  with 
believers  in  Christ  whatever  their  nationality  and 
stage  of  belief,  or  with  other  Jews  of  less  pro- 
nounced opinions  {e.g.  Jn  3^  '  a  Jew,'  5^**  7^  9^,  see 
more  fully  Westcott,  St.  John,  Introd.  I.  1.  i.  a.  7.). 
In  Gal  2>*  it  refers  to  Christians  of  JeAvish  race 
(cf.  St.  Paul,  'a  Jew,  a  man  of  Tarsus,'  Ac  21»'). 
Lk  23*1  ('  Arimathrea,  a  city  of  the  Jews')  perhaps 
means  that  Ar.  was  in  Judrea,  not  Samaria  or 
Galilee.  For  a  similar  use  of  the  adj.  cf.  Mk  1*, 
Jn  3^.  In  Ro  2=*-  29  (cf.  Rev  2^  3^)  with  ref.  to  ideal 
Jews  who  correspond  to  God's  call  and  choice.  In 
Gal  1^  "  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  '  Jews'  religion,' 
and  the  same  expression  (Gr.  'lovSouafids)  occurs 
also  in  2  Mac  8^  (cf.  2-i  14^). 

Jewess  ('"v'n  1  Ch  4'*).  —  'And  his  wife  the 
Jewess,'  RV  (' Jehudijah,'  AV),  i.e.  perhaps  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  but  perhaps  in  the  widest  sense 
(see  above),  esp.  if  she  is  contrasted  M"ith  Bithiah, 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  who  was,  as  it  seems, 
Mered's  other  wife. 

In  NT  Tunothy's  mother  is  said  to  be  a  believing 
Jewess,  but  his  father  a  Greek  (Ac  16^).  In  Ac 
24^  Drusilla  the  wife  of  Felix  is  called  a  Jewess. 
In  both  cases  there  is  no  thought  of  the  tribe. 

Jewish  (niirr,  'Ioi;5o«rri). — Of  the  language  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerus.  in  time  of  Hezekiah  (2  K 
IS*-  ^  |i  Is  36"- 13,  cf.  2  Ch  3218)  anj  ^f  Nehemiah 
(Neh  13-^) ;  in  both  cases  contrasted  with  that  of 
non-Isr.  nations.  In  the  time  of  Hez.  this  was  quite, 
and  in  that  of  Nehem.  almost,  certainly  Hebrew. 
In  Tit  V*  'Jewish  fables'  ^voh.—HaggadCth,  by 
which  Jewish  teachers  popularized  their  philo- 
sophical speculations.         A.  LCKYX  Williams. 

JEWEL  is  EV  tr"  of  1.  -hn  Ca  7^  'The  joints 
of  thy  thighs  (RVm  '  thy  rounded  thighs ')  are  like 

i"ewels.'  The  word  comes  from  a  root  n^n  'adorn.' 
ts  only  other  occurrence  is  in  Pr  2.5'%  where  it  is 
coupled  with  cu  '  nose-ring,'  and  where  AV,  RV  tr. 
'  ornament.'  From  the  same  root  comes  2.  The  dx. 
Xry.  r!\'7~  (again  coupled  with  ci:)  in  Hos  2'^  [Heb.'^], 
u-sed  of  the  jewellerj-  worn  upon  the  occasion  of  a 
religious  festival.  Festal  garments  and  ornaments 
were  in  accordance  with  ancient  custom.  Ex  3"**-. 


One  who  had  not  a  special  robe  (Gn  35^),  at  least 
washed  his  ordinarj-  garments  (Ex  19^")  before 
approaching  the  presence  of  the  Deity  (cf.  W.  R. 
Smith,  Mii  433  i.).  After  the  celebration  was 
over,  the  festal  garment  and  ornaments  were  put 
off,  because  a  certain  virtue  was  believed  to  attach 
to  them  from  contact  ysiih  the  object  of  worship, 
cf.  Ezk  441*  '  (The  priests)  shall  put  off  their  gar- 
ments wherein  they  minister  and  lay  them  in  the 
holy  chambers,  and  they  shall  put  on  other  gar- 
ments, thcU  they  sanctify  not  the  people  with  their 
garments^ ;  cf.  also  the  mantle  of  Elijah,  2  K  ^• 
(see  the  interesting  note  of  Nowack,  Kl.  Proph.  20). 

3.  'V5,  a  general  term  for  '  article,'  '  utensil,' 
'  vessel j'  'thing.'  When  coupled  with  "jja  'silver,' 
or  "ZTvx  'gold,'  or  both  of  them,  it  is  tr^' jewels' 
in  Gn  24»  Ex  3*^  ll^  12»  35**,  Nu  31»- «,  1  S  G*-  », 
Job  28'*  (\*-ith  to).  Is  611';  so  with  ng?  ('precious- 
ness')  in  Pr  20i';  with  rnxsa  ('fairness')  in  Ezk 
jgiT.  39  23*^;  with  rncri  ('desira'jleness,'  'precions- 
ness')  in  2  Ch  20^  (cL  -rart  in  32-'',  where  for  AV 
'  jewels '  R V  has  '  vessels '). 

4.  Di:,  which  in  EV  is  three  times  (Pr  11»  Is  Z^, 
Ezk  16^^)  tr^  'jewel,'  means  'nose-ring.' 

5.  n>:5,  Mai  3'^  '  in  that  day  when  I  make  up  my 
jewels. *  Unfortunately,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  beautiful  and  familiar  phrase  rests  upon  a 
mistranslation.  The  Heb.  reads  'a«  T5f>t  oV»S  ■h  rrn 
n?:?  .-rary,  which  can  hardly  mean  anything  else  than 
'  "fhey  shall  be  mine,  in  the  day  that  I  do  make  * 
(cf.  v.^'),  even  a  peculiar  treasure'  (so  RV  and 
Amer.  RV,  except  that  the  latter  gives  '  mine  own 
pos.session '  instead  of  '  a  peculiar  treasure ').  n^jp, 
applied  in  1  Ch  29*,  Ec  2*  to  a  private  treasure  (of 
gold,  silver,  etc.)  belonging  to  kings,  is  repeatedly 
used  of  Israel  as  the  special  possession  or  prize  of 
J",  Ex  19*,  Dt  7«  14-26'^  Ps  135*  (see  Driver  on  Dt  7«). 

In  Ca  1"*  where  AV  has  '  rows  (of  jewels) '  RV 
gives  'plaits  (of  hair).'  The  Heb.  is  ztkr,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  quite  uncertain.  Baethgen  (in 
Kautzsch's  AT)  gives  Gehdnge,  Siegfried  -  Stade 
Sehniire.  In  the  second  clause  of  the  same  verse 
RV  substitutes  '  strings  of  jewels '  for  A V  '  chains 
(of  gold).'  The  Heb.  is  c'-n-xr,  which  Siegfried -Stade 
tr.  Perlen-,  CorcUlenschniire  ;  Baethgen,  Schniire  ; 
Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  'strings  of  beads.'  In  1  P  3*  where 
AV  has  simply  '  gold '  RV  gives  '  jewels  of  gold,' 
which  is  a  more  exact  rendering  of  -xP^^f^  (gen. 
plur.). 

In  Trumbull's  Studies  in  Oriental  Social  Life 
(p.  319  ff.)  there  is  a  striking  chapter  on  the 
extent  to  which  gold  and  silver  ornaments  are 
worn  by  the  women  of  Egypt  and  Arabia.  Oriental 
dress  lends  itself  to  ornamental  treatment  much 
more  than  the  Western  style.  The  materials  may 
be  gold,  silver,  and  rich  cloth,  as  well  as  precious 
stones.  All  the  references  in  Scripture  to  jewellery 
imply  that  it  was  highly  appreciated,  and  might 
easily  become  dangerous  to  the  moral  life.  It 
caused  the  tragedy  of  Achan  ;  and  pro\ided  at  once 
the  golden  calf  and  the  furnishings  of  the  taber- 
nacle. Among  Orientals,  the  same  taste  that 
enjoys  rich  heavy  i>erfumes  and  bright  dazzling 
colours  in  dress,  naturally  found  pleasure  in  the 
gorgeous  display  of  jewellery.  Jewels  took  the 
form  of  armlet,  anklet,  bracelet,  crescent,  earring, 
nose-ring,  necklace,  and  often  had  a  value  of  amu- 
let protection.     See,  further,  SXOXES  (Pkecious). 

J.  A.  Seldie. 

JEWRY. — The  Gr.  name  'loi-Sata  was  rendered 
by  Tindale  Jetcry  (usually  spelt  by  him  'Jury'), 
and  this  was  accepted  by  all  the  VSS  following, 
except  occasionally  Rheni.  (Juda)  and  AV.  The 
AV  was  apparently  the  first  to  use  the  more 
accurate  form  Judea,  and  it  does  so  everywhere 
in   NT,  except  Lk  23^,  Jn  7^,  where  the  earlier 

*  Or  perhaps  '  in  the  day  when  I  act' ;  Xovrack,  den  Tag  da 
ieh  Hand  atUege. 
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form  Jewry  lias  been  allowed  to  stand.  IIV  has 
everywhere  the  still  more  accurate  spelling  Jud(va 
(wh.  see).  The  Apocr.  was  more  carelesshr  tr*  in 
AV,  hence  Jewry  is  oftener  retained,  as  1  Es  1**  4*" 
57.8.87  61  881  93,  Bel !",  2  Mac  10^^;  but  still  Judea 
is  the  more  frequent  form.  In  IIV  the  Apocr.  is 
not  more  carelessly,  but  it  is  less  consistently  tr*" 
than  NT,  and  so  Jewry  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
1  Es  and  Bel,  but  changed  to  Judam  in  1  Mac. 
In  OT  the  form  Jewry  occurs  but  once  in  AV, 
Dn  5*^  The  Aram,  is  nin;,  a  form  which  in  the  very 
same  verse  is  tr*'  Judah,  as  it  is  rendered  every- 
where else  except  Y/ir  5*  (Judea).  ilV  always 
Judah.  Cf.  Tindale's  tr"  of  Mt  2»- «  '  And  they 
sayde  unto  hym ;  at  Betiileem  in  Jury  (t-^s  'lovdaias). 
For  thus  it  is  written  by  tlie  Propiiet.  And  thou 
Bethleem  in  the  londe  of  Jury  (7^  'lovSa.),  art  not 
the  leest  concernynge  the  Princesof  Judah  ('Ioi>5a).' 

J.  Hastings. 
JEZANIAH  (in  Jer  40  [Gr.  47] »  n'«:,  LXX 
'U^ovLai;  in  42  [Gr.  49]  >  n;:];,  BA  'Afapias,  _Q"'s 
'lefof/as). — A  Judahite  military  officer  who  joined 
Gedaliah  at  Mizpah  (Jer  40'*).  After  the  murder  of 
Gedaliah,  Jezaniah  was  one  of  those  who  went  to 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  for  counsel  as  to  their  future 
action  (42').  He  is  called  in  2  K  25^  Jaazaniah 
(which  see),  and  is  apparently  to  be  identified  also 
with  Azariah  (n^jij;.  A^apia%)  of  Jer  43-^,  who  was 
prominent  in  rejecting  the  prophet's  advice. 

JEZEBEL  ('7?J'x,  perhaps*  'un-exalted,'  '  un- 
husbanded'  [see  Oxf.  Ucb.  Lex.  p.  33»],  'Iefdi3eX).— 
The  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  and  wife  of  Ahab.  Eth- 
baal  (Ithobaal)  had,  after  a  period  of  revolution  and 
anarchy,  seized  (c.  B.C.  888)  the  throne  of  Tyre,  Avhich 
he  occupied  for  more  than  thirty  years.  He  was  the 
first  monarch  of  note  who  had  rei<jned  in  Phoenicia 
since  the  days  of  Hiram,  and  nis  alliance  was 
doubtless  sought  by  Omri  and  Ahab  in  order  to 
counterbalance  the  hostility  of  Damascus.  The 
marriage  of    J.    to    Ahab   (1  K  16^')   exercised   a 

rowerful  influence  upon  the  history  of  religion  in 
srael,  and  indirectly  also  in  Judah,  where  J.'s 
daughter,  Athaliah,  afterwards  shared  the  throne 
with  Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat.  The  wor- 
ship of  the  Tyrian  Baal  was  now  supported  by  all 
the  court  influence.  We  are  not,  indeed,  to  suppose 
that  Ahab  abandoned  the  worship  of  J",  whose 
prophets  he  still  consulted  (1  K  22*),  and  whose 
name  he  meant  to  honour  by  the  names  he  gave  to 
his  children  (Ahaziah,  Jehoram,  Athaliah,  all  of 
which  are  compounds  containing  some  form  of 
ni.T).  Nay,  he  could  have  pleaded  that  he  simply 
copied  the  example  of  Solomon,  both  in  his  foreign 
marriage  and  in  erecting  a  sanctuary  for  Baal 
(cf.  1  K  IP- 7  with  16=»-33).  But  what  had  been 
tolerated  in  the  days  of  Solomon  now  met  with 
strenuous  opposition.  To  the  great  prophet  Elijah, 
J"  was  a  jealous  God  ;  there  was  no  longer  room  in 
Israel  for  the  worship  of  Baal ;  there  must  be  no 
'  halting  between  two  opinions,'  but  a  definite 
choice  of  the  one  or  the  other  deity.  The  attitude 
assumed  by  Elijah,  and  those  like-minded  with 
him,  provoked  the  resentment  of  J.,  in  whose 
hands  Ahab  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  a 
tool.  The  prophets  of  J"  were  either  put  to  death 
or  driven  to  conceal  themselves  (1  K  18*),  until 
Elijah  could  exclaim,  '  I,  even  I  only,  am  left,  and 
they  seek  my  life  to  take  it  away '  (1  K  19'*).  The 
issue  of  the  conflict  on  Mount  Carmel,  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  prophets  of  Baal,  from  which 
Elijah  hoped  so  much,  served  only  to  augment  the 
persecuting  zeal  of  the  queen  (1  K  19-). 

•Hommel's  theory  (.4  Wr  116),  that  the  first  element  of  the 
word  is  a  divine  name,  i.s  very  precarious.  Konijj  (Expos. 
Timex,  Jan.  ISOO,  p.  190>)  supprests  that  the  first  element  is  'N 
'island,'  and  that  the  name  may  mean  'exalted  isle,'  which 
may  have  been  originally  an  honorific  appellation  of  Tyre  itself. 


The  darkest  stain,  however,  upon  the  memory 
of  J.  is  left  by  the  atrocious  crime  she  perpetrated 
(I  K  21)  in  order  to  procure  for  her  husband  the 
vineyard  of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite  (see  Naboth). 
The  judicial  murder  of  Naboth  sent  a  thrill  of 
horror  through  tlie  land,  and,  as  W.  II.  Smith 
{Proph.  Isr.  87),  following  Ewald  and  Wellhausen, 
lias  truly  remarked,  this  crime  had  far  more  to  do 
than  the  worship  of  Baal  with  undermining  the 
throne  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  The  popular  feeling 
is  doubtless  truly  reflected  in  the  terrible  sentence 
which  (according  to  the  Deuteronomic  compiler) 
Elijaii  passed  upon  the  actors  in  this  tragedy 
(1  Iv  211'-'''*). 

J.  survived  her  husband  (who  fell  in  battle  at 
Ramoth-gilead,  c.  n.c.  8.j3)  some  ten  years,  and 
saw  her  two  sons,  Ahaziah  and  Jehoram,  in  succes- 
sion seated  upon  the  throne.  The  hou.se  of  Omri 
was  at  lengtii  destroyed  by  Jehu,  a  cavalry  officer 
in  the  service  of  Jehoram,  who  treacherously  slew 
both  his  master  and  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah 
(2  K  9'"''-)-  When  tidings  of  the  catastrophe  reached 
J.,  the  aged  queen  prepared  to  meet  death  with 
fortitude  and  dignity.  Having  attired  herself  as 
for  a  state  occasion  (the  notion  that  she  meant  to 
captivate  Jehu  by  her  charms  is  too  ridiculous  to 
need  refutation),  she  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
usurper,  whom  she  mockingly  accosted,  '  Is  it  well 
with  Zimri,  the  murderer  of  his  master  ? '  *  Tlie 
answer  of  the  brutal  Jehu  was  to  order  her  eunuchs 
to  cast  her  down  from  the  window  of  the  palace, 
and,  as  the  helpless  woman  lay  stunned  by  the 
fall,  he  and  his  captains  trampled  her  under  their 
horses'  feet.  After  a  banquet  held  to  celebrate 
the  success  of  his  conspiracy,  the  savage  warrior 
ordered  the  rites  of  sepulture  to  be  paid  to  his 
victim  ;  but  it  was  discovered  that  her  body  liad 
been  devoured  by  the  street  dogs.  So  perished 
miserably  the  proud  daughter  of  Tyre,  and  the 
murder  of  Naboth  was  avenged  (2  K  9**"^). 

The  impression  of  J.  that  is  left  upon  us  by  the 
narrative  of  the  OT  is  that  of  an  able,  resolute 
woman,  who,  once  she  had  formed  a  purpose, 
carried  it  to  a  conclusion,  without  much  scruple  as 
to  the  methods  she  employed.  Whether  she  was 
guilty,  in  a  literal  sense,  of  the  '  whoredoms  and 
witchcrafts '  of  which  Jehu  speaks  in  2  K  9-'*,  we 
have  not  sufficient  evidence  to  decide.  Her  accuser 
is  by  no  means  an  unprejudiced  witnes.s,  and  even 
he  may  have  only  meant,  in  his  coarse  fashion,  to 
allude  to  her  worship  of  the  Tyrian  Baal.  Later 
traditions  interpreted  the  accusation  in  its  most 
literal  sense  (ci.  Ilev  2-''').t  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  prevailing  estimate  of  J.'s  char- 
acter is  far  less  favourable  than  that  which  was 
cherished  by  her  contemporaries.  Much  of  the 
obloquy  that  attaches  to  her  name,  and  that  has 
made  '  a  Jezebel '  a  term  of  reproach,  is  due  to  an 
inexcusable  misunderstanding  of  2  K  9**,  which 
records  a  perfectly  innocent  and  dignitied  act.  It 
is  surely  a  singular  coincidence  w-hereby  the  mur- 
derer and  his  victim,  Jehu  and  Jezebel,  are  remem- 
bered best,  not  for  the  part  they  played  at  an 

*  AV  'Had  Zimri  peace  who  slew  his  master?'  is  an  improb- 
able rendering,  and  even  RV  (text)  '  Is  it  peace,  thou  Zimn,  thy 
master's  murderer?'  seems  hardly  to  suit  the  occasion.  Our 
rendering  is  supported  by  Kautzsch's  A  T,  '  Geht  es  Simri  wohl  ? ' 
and  by  Keuss,  '  Wie  geht's  du  Simri  ? '  which  is  paraphrased  by 
the  latter,  '  Ei  gluten  Tag  du  Canaille  ! ' 

t  The  correct  text  is  lii  yutaiiut.  The  copyist  who  added  rtu 
seems  to  have  understood  the  'angel'  of  the  Church  as  the 
bishop.  The  name  '  Jezebel '  must  be  understood  symbolically 
and  not  as  the  real  name  of  the  woman  against  whom  the 
denunciation  is  uttered.  She  appears  to  have  been  a  false 
I)rophetess  (within  the  Christian  Church,  and  not  belonging  to 
Judaism  or  heathenism)  whose  teaching  had  a  licentious 
tendency,  vtfriUi*  and  ft«ixiv(i>  being  probably  used  in  a  literal 
and  not  a  figurative  sense.  Bousset  (see  his  exhaustive  note) 
thinks  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  interesting 
suggestion  of  Schiirer,  that  Jezebel  in  this  text  is  the  priestess 
of  the  Chaldsean  Sibyl,  Sambethe,  who  is  believed  by  Scnurer  to 
have  had  a  sanctuary  at  Thyatira. 
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important  crisis  in  Israel's  history*,  but  he  for  his 
•  furious  driving,'  and  she  for  her  painted  face  ! 

LmsRAxraK.— W.  R.  &nith,  OTJC^  p.  2S7,  Proph,  Itr.  48, 
76 ;  WeUhausen,  Hut.  cf  Itr,  and  J%td.  ei> ;  Kueneo,  Rel.  Itr. 
L  SS6ff. ;  ReuBB,  Dm  AT,  L  S57 ;  Cornill,  Der  itraeL  Prophet- 
itmut,  30  f.  J.  A.  SkLBIE. 

JEZELUS  Clei-ijXos).— 1.  (B  'I/^\«)  1  Es  8»  In 
Ezr  S'  Jahaziel.    2. 1  Es  8**.    In  Ezr  8*  Jehiel, 

JEZER  (T-  'form,'  'purpose';  LXX  Gn  46^ 
'Iffaaap,  Nu  26^  B  'Uffep,  A  'If<rpi,  1  Ch  7''  B  'Iffatir/p, 
A  Zadp). — The  head  of  the  Jezerites  (ns'?,  B 
'lecepel,  A  'l&rpi),  a  family  of  Naphtali.    See  CrENB- 

ALOGY. 

JEZIEL  (W^erf.Vmr  A't'^^iM;  BI(^\,A'Ain7}\). 
— A  Benjamite  who  joined  Da\'id  at  Ziklag,  I  Ch  12*. 

JEZRAHIAH  (.T:rr!P=«J''  will  shine,'  Luc.  K** 
'Iefp<dj,  N'BA  omit,  Neh  12*»).— The  leader  of  the 
singers  at  the  solemn  dedication  of  the  walls  of 
Jems,  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah.  In  1  Ch  7' ''"the 
same  name  is  rendered  Izrahiah. 

JEZREEL  (^»)pr  'God  soweth ').—!.  A  Judahite 
(1  Ch  4^).  See  Gexealogt.  2.  The  symbolical 
name  of  Hosea's  eldest  son  (Hos  1*),  given  in  token 
of  the  prophet's  disapproval  of  the  massacre  of 
Ahab's  family  at  J.,  and  his  expectation  that 
divine  ven^'eance  would  speedily  overtake  the 
dynasty  of  its  perpetrator,  Jehu.  See  Hosea, 
p.  421*.  3.  J.  is  used  in  Hos  2**-  **  as  a  name  for 
Israel,  with  a  play  upon  the  etymology  of  the 
word. 

JEZREEL  (-K^ir: '  God  soweth ' ;  LXX  A  leffpafX, 
'lefpaA,  'lej/xiTjX,  'Ecrpoe  ;  B  'lafijX,  'I<rpo-^X,  'EjepeeX  ; 
Jos..4n^  vni.  xiii.  6,  'Itpetv^a ;  vni.  xv.  4,6,'IeffpijXa, 
var.  'li'dpa,  etc. ). — This  is  the  Heb.  name  of  the  great 
plain  (';?  PP2,  Jos  17^*,  Jg  6**,  Hos  1*)  now  generally 
called  Esdradon,  and  by  the  Arabs  known  as 
Merj  ibn-'Amr.  In  modem  times  it  has  been 
applied  especially  to  the  vale  between  Jebel  Duhy 
and  Gilboa,  sloping  E.  towards  BeisAn  (see  Es- 
DKAELOX).     Jezreel  *  is  the  name  also  of — 

1.  A  city  in  the  territory  of  Issachar  (Jos  19"), 
the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  village  of 
Zer'in.  This  identification  is  beyond  question. 
The  two  names  are  practically  identical ;  the  soft 
initial  yod  of  the  Heb.  is  dropped,  and,  as  is  not 
unusual,  the  Heb.  -el  is  replaced  by  the  Arab,  -in 
in  the  modem  word.  Similar  instances  are  found 
in  Beitin  for  Bethel,  and  Isma'in  for  Ishmael. 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (OS »  268.  52,  165.  14)  place 
Jezreel  in  the  great  plain  between  Legio  (Kh&n 
LejjUn)  and  Scythopolis  {Beis&n),  and  the  Bor- 
deaux Pilgrim  (A.D.  333)  gives  the  distance  from 
Beis^n  as  12  Roman  miles,  conditions  auite 
met  by  Zer'in.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  speak  of 
Esdracla,  and  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  of  StratUla, 
both  ob^^ous  moditications  of  the  Greek  name  oif 
Jezreel.  In  Crusading  times  it  was  called  Parvutn 
Gerimem  (William  of  Tyre,  xxii.  6),  and  in  1173 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  mentions  Zarein  (|"ii)  as 
Jezreel.  (The  Constantinople  ed.  gives  pnj,  but 
it  is  full  of  errors).  Brocardus  (c.  vii.  176,  177) 
speaks  of  Zarein,  and  notes  the  fine  view  which  it 
commands.  Sir  John  Maunde\-ille  says,  '5  miles 
from  Nain  is  the  city  of  Jezreel,  which  was  for- 
merly called  5^rim'  {Early  Travels  in  Palestine, 
Bohn's  ed.  p.  184).  Robinson  observes  that  from 
the  14th  cent,  to  the  beginning  of  the  19th  the 
identification  was  lost  sight  of.  He  was  himself 
the  first  to  put  it  on  a  secure  basis  {BRP  iiL 
161-16S  [-^  u.  31S-325]). 

*  Tbe  plain  probably  derived  its  name  from  the  dty,  and  not 
VIM  eersd  (see  Budde,  Rieht.  u.  Sam.  46ff.). 
VOL.  II. — d2 


The  beautiful  and  commanding  situation  of 
Jezreel  amply  warranted  the  distinction  conferred 
upon  it  by  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  Mount  Gilboa 
terminates  to  the  N.  in  bold  blutfs  which  descend 
steeply  into  the  vale  of  Jezreel,  and  to  the  N.W. 
throws  off  a  low  sinking  promontory,  thrust  like 
a  wedge  between  the  vale  of  Jezreel  and  the  great 
bay  ofEsdraelon,  which  sweeps  round  by  the  base 
of  Gilboa  to  Jenin.  Guarded  on  the  J>«.  by  pre- 
cipitous clifl's  about  100  ft.  in  height,  with  the 
splendid  rampart  of  Gilboa  S.  and  S.E.,  it  is  a 
position  of  considerable  strength,  being  easiest  of 
approach  from  the  S.W.  Here,  at  an  elevation  of 
200  ft.  above  the  plain,  stands  the  village  of  Zer'in. 
The  hovels  that  form  the  \-illage,  some  thirty  in 
number,  built  on  a  mound  of  rubbish,  are  mean 
and  dirty,  and  the  general  aspect  is  one  of  squalor. 
The  inhabitants  have  been  corrupted  by  travellers, 
and  have  learned  to  prey  upon  all  who  pass,  while 
the  street  dogs  here  have  an  evil  reputation  for 
savageness. 

The  place  contains  little  of  interest  and  no 
antiquities.  There  are  numerous  broken  cisterns 
among  the  houses ;  and  Guerin  found  a  white 
marble  sarcophagus  W.  of  the  town  (Samarie, 
i.  311  ;  PEF  Mem.  u.  131).  The  one  conspicnons 
building  is  a  large  square  tower,  of  no  great  age, 
now  commonly  used  as  a  me<fdfeh  or  place  for  the 
entertainment  of  gaest&  From  the  top  of  this 
structure  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained,  including 
the  great  plain  in  its  whole  extent,  and  every 
point  of  importance  around  it,  vs^ith  the  single 
exception  of  Tabor.  S.  and  S.E.  runs  the  high 
barren  wall  of  Gilboa,  with  its  memories  of 
humiliation  and  defeat  for  Israel.  From  En- 
gannim  {Jenin),  its  white  domes  and  minarets 
glancing  amid  the  greenery  of  its  sheltered  nook, 
the  Samaritan  mountains  rising  behind,  the  eye 
ranges  along  the  edge  of  the  plain  to  Megiddo 
{Khiin  Lejjun),  and  thence  to  the  bushy  heights 
of  Carmel,  the  rou^h  crest  of  el-Ma^rakah,  the 
place  of  Elijah's  burnt-ottering  showing  clear 
against  the  sky.  Cut  off  from  the  mountain  on 
the  north  by  the  gorge  of  the  Kishon,  low  oak-clad 
hills  di\-ide  the  plain  of  Acre  from  Esdraelon,  and, 
sweeping  round  eastward  in  more  fertile  slopes, 
drop  in  precipitous  clifl's  upon  the  plain  just  south 
of  jsazareth,  the  highest  of  whose  white  houses 
one  may  descry,  with  the  dark  uplands  of  Galilee 
beyond.  Mt.  Tabor  is  hidden  by  the  shapely  mass 
of  Jebel  Duhy,  the  hill  of  Moreh,  crowned  by  its 
vjely,  with  Shunem,  Xain,  and  Endor  clinging  to 
its  sides.  Far  down  the  broad  and  fertile  vale  of 
Jezreel  as  it  slopes  to  the  Jordan  Valley,  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  citadel  of  Beisdn ;  and 
across  the  GMr  the  view  is  barred  by  the  steep 
and  rugged  mountains  of  Gilead. 

Besides  the  cisterns  mentioned  above,  Jezreet 
was  well  situated  for  water  supply.  Bir  es-Suweid 
lies  to  the  N.  of  the  town  ;  and  at  the  base  of  the 
cliffs  to  the  E.  the  waters' of  el-'Ain  el-JIeiyiteh, 
'  the  dead  spring,'  form  quite  a  considerable  stream. 
The  fountain  is  so  named  because  once  it  dried  up. 
After  deep  digging  the  waters  flowed  again ;  the 
pit  was  filled  with  loose  gravel,  and  since  then  the 
supply  has  been  continuous.  About  a  mile  farther 
E.,  in  a  cave  at  the  base  of  Gilboa,  a  still  more 
copious  spring  bursts  forth,  the  stream  from  which 
is  strong  enough  to  turn  a  mill.  This  is  probably 
the  foontain  where  the  Israelites  encamped  before 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Gilboa  (1  S  29^).  It  is  also 
with  some  likelihood  identified  with  the  spring  of 
Harod  (Jg  7^).  The  native  name,  'Ain  Jalud  at 
Jalut  (Arab,  for  Goliath),  seems  due  to  some  con- 
fusion with  tlie  scene  of  David's  encounter  with 
the  giant.  '  Here  is  the  plain  where  Da^id  slew 
Goliath,'  says  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  ;  but  beyond 
this,  says  Robinson,  no  trace  of  the  tradition  is  to 
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be  found.  The  fountain  wliich  the  Crusaders  knew 
as  Tuhann  was  doubtlesH  tlie  Bprin"  'Ain  I'ubn'un, 
some  little  distance  otf,  surrounded  by  marshy 
ground.  The  water  is  slightly  reddish  in  colour. 
Conder  suggests  that  this  may  represent  the  Tal- 
niudic  Tiibnia  (Tosephta,  Sheviith,  ch.  vii.  ;  PEF 
Mem.  iii.  79).  Tlie  water  of  all  these  fountains  is 
sweet,  and  abounds  in  small  lish  :  on  this  was 
founded  the  legend  of  the  Crusading  army  being 
miraculously  supplied  with  fisli  for  some  days 
(William  of  Tyre,  xxii.  27). 

Jczreel  is  first  mentioned  in  marking  out  the  lot 
of  Issachar  (Jos  19"*).  It,  with  its  district,  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  family  of  Saul,  after  the 
disaster  at  Gilboa  (2  S  2'-').  Tlie  days  of  its  greatest 
prosperity  dawned  when  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  fas- 
cinated no  doubt  by  the  beauty  of  the  place  and 
its  surroundings,  chose  it  as  a  royal  residence. 
The  palace  stood  on  the  E.  side  of  the  city,  the 
harem  being  close  by  the  gate,  with  windows 
overlooking  the  road  leading  thither  (2  K  9**-  '*^). 
A  tower  commanding  a  view  of  the  approach  from 
Jordan,  up  the  vale  of  Jezreel,  also  formed  part  of 
the  building  [ib.  9").  This  was  most  necessary  to 
guard  against  surprise  ;  as  then,  and  until  com- 
paratively recent  times,  the  hordes  of  the  East 
came  this  way  in  making  their  inroads  upon  the 
fruitful  land  of  Esdraelon.  An  object  of  special 
admiration  was  the  house  of  ivory  built  by  the 
king,  an  evidence  also  of  the  luxury  in  which  the 
royal  pair  indulged  (1  K  22»» ;  cf.  Am  S^*  6^).  The 
establishment  of  idolatrous  priests  must  also  have 
been  large  (1  K  IG^*,  2  K  10").  Hither  drove  Ahab 
from  (^armel  through  the  storm,  preceded  by  the 
stern,  swift-footed  Tishbite  (1  K  \%*^-*^).  Here 
was  the  vineyard  of  Nabotli  the  Jezreelite  ("'?N;n!'n), 
coveted  by  Ahab  (ih.  2V-).  Probably  it  lay  E.  of 
the  town,  where  wine-presses  cut  in  the  rock  are 
still  to  be  seen  (2  K  9-'-  '^).  Whether  this  city  or 
Samaria  was  the  scene  of  Jezebel's  outrage  upon 
Naboth  and  his  sons  (1  K  21»-i'*,  2  K  9*8)  is  in  some 
doubt.  If  Ahab's  blood  was  licked  by  the  dogs  at 
Samai'ia,  that  would  point  to  the  southern  city  as 
the  scene  of  Naboth's  execution  (1  K  22^).  On 
the  other  hand,  tiie  natural  sense  of  1  K  21  seems 
to  place  it  at  Jezreel ;  and  Avith  this  Josephus 
agrees  (Ant.  VIII.  xv.  6).*  Jorani,  succeeding  his 
father  Ahab,  maintained  Jezreel  as  a  royal  resi- 
dence ;  and  liere  he  was  visited  by  his  kinsman 
Ahaziah  king  of  Judah  (2  K  S^S).  These  two 
were  together  when  surprised  by  the  newly 
anointed  Jehu,  who  slew  Jorani  and  cast  his  body 
into  the  plot  of  Naboth  :  Ahaziah  fled,  but  was 
wounded,  and  died  at  Megiddo  (2  K  9-^).  Here 
Jezebel  also  suHered  miserably  for  her  offences, 
being  at  the  conqueror's  command  hurled  from  the 
window  into  the  courtyard,  where  she  was  de- 
voured by  the  pariah  dogs  (2  K  9**'^).  By  the 
gateway  of  Jezreel  were  piled  tiie  heads  of  Ahab's 
70  sons,  brought  hither  by  Jehu's  orders  from 
Samaria  (2  K  10^) ;  tlien  the  town  became  the 
scene  of  one  of  those  sickening  massacres  which  so 
often  stain  the  records  of  Oriental  monarchies : 
all  who  might  be  suspected  of  sympathy  with 
the  house  of  Ahab,  '  his  great  men,  his  familiar 
friends,  and  his  priests,'  were  relentlessly  done 
to  death  (ib.  10^*).  The  prosperity  of  Jezreel 
seems  to  have  ended  with  the  downfall  of  tlie 
house  of  Ahab,  and  its  name  is  seen  no  more  in 
the  sacred  books,  save  only  in  Hos  I'*-  ",  where  it 
occurs  with  a  symbolic  significance.  (See  HOSEA). 
The  Crusaders  knew  Jezreel  an  ranmrn  Gerinum, 
and  close  by  occurred  in  1183  a  skirmish  with 
Saladin,   after  which  the  Saracen  leader  retired 

•  It  is  possible  that  the  prediction  in  1  K  211"  (whicli  is  from  a 
different  hand  from  22)  contemplates  the  deefl  of  Jehu  in  2  K925, 
and  not  the  death  of  Ahab  himself  (of.  1  K  2121).  in  any  case, 
2238  ia  an  interpolation.    See,  further,  Wellh.  C'oinp.  284. 


(William  of  Tyre,  xxii.  20).  In  1217  the  Christian 
army  pas.sed  down  the  vale  to  IJei.sdn  ;  but  the 
place  has  been  the  scene  of  no  important  event  in 
later  history  ;  and  for  many  centuries  it  has  pre- 
sented, practically  unchanged,  the  aspect  of  squalid 
poverty  that  meets  the  eye  of  the  traveller  to-day. 
2.  A  town  in  the  hill-country  of  Juda'a,  the  site 
of  which  has  not  been  identified.  It  was  not  far 
from  the  Judeean  Carmel  (Jos  IS***).  Ahinoam 
(the  Jezreelitess,  n'^y-ii-n  or  n''?KK-)i'n),  one  of  David's 
first  two  wives  (1  S  25«  2V  30»,  2  S  2^  3-,  1  Ch  3'), 
was  a  native  of  this  town. 

LiTERATDRE.— i?aW.v  Travels  in  Palestine,  Bohn,  p.  184,  etc.  ; 
Robinson,  BliP  iii.  101-168  (2  ii.  318-325) ;  Thomson,  Land  and 
Book,  ii.  177-191 ;  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pal.  p.  :{43,  History  of 
the  Jetvish  Church,  ii.  244 ;  Conder,  Tent-  Work  in  Palestine, 
p.  65,  etc. ;  PL'F  Mem.  ii.  pp.  79,  88,  131  ;  Baedeker,  Palestine 
and  Syria,  ed.  1894,  p.  242 ;  O.  A.  Smith,  UdUL  pp.  356,  381, 
etc. ;  Buhl,  GAP  204 f. ;  Guiirin,  Samarie,  i.  311  ff. 

W.  EWING. 

JEZREELITE,  JEZREELITESS.— See  preceding 
article. 

JEZRIELUS  (A  'lefp/TjXos,  B  'U^6pLK\os ;  AV 
Hierielus),  1  Es  9-'^.— In  Ezr  lO^s  Jehiel.  The  AV 
form  is  derived  from  the  Aldine  text. 

JIDLAPH  (']hi%  perh.  'he  weepeth,'  if  from  root 
«l'?'n  'drip'  ;  A  'Ie\dd<f>,  D  om.,  Luc.  'Ie5Xci<^).— A  son 
of  Nahor,  Gn  22-''  (J).  The  clan  of  which  he  is  the 
eponym  has  not  been  identified. 

JOAB  (3KV' J"  is  father ').—!.  ('lud^)  the  son  of 
Zeruiah  and  brother  of  Abishai  and  Asahel.  J.'s 
mother  is  named  because  she  was  David's  sister, 
and  thus  of  more  importance  than  his  fat/ter,  of 
whom  all  we  are  told  is  that  his  sepulchre  was  at 
Bethlehem  (2  S  2"'^).  The  first  mention  of  J.  is 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  engagement  at  Gibeon 
between  David's  men  and  those  of  Ishbosheth. 
Abner,  who  commanded  the  latter,  was  completely 
beaten,  but  in  the  course  of  his  retreat  killed 
Asahel,  who  had  overtaken  him.  At  sunset  J.,  at 
the  request  of  Abner,  recalled  his  men  from  the 
pursuit,  and  returned  to  David's  headquarters  at 
Hebron  (2  S  2i--^-).  Some  time  afterwards  Abner, 
having  quarrelled  with  Ishbosheth,  ottered  his 
allegiance  to  David.  J.  was  absent  when  Saul's 
general  visited  Hebron  for  this  purpose,  but  re- 
turned shortly  after  his  departure.  Prompted  by 
a  desire  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brother  Asahel, 
and  perhaps  also  by  a  jealous  dread  that  Abner 
might  supplant  him  in  the  favour  of  David,  J.  sent 
messengers  to  recall  him,  and  then  treacherously 
murdered  him  (2  S  3r^'^).  At  the  siege  of  Jerus.  by 
David,  it  was  J.,  ace.  to  the  Chronicler,  who  first 
scaled  the  citadel,  and  thus  earned  the  reward  pro- 
mised by  the  king,  that  he  should  be  chief  captain 
of  the  host  (1  Ch  11«).  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Edomites  (2  S  8^»'-,  cf.  title  of  Ps  60)  J.  remained 
in  Idumsea  for  six  months,  and  sought  to  exter- 
minate all  the  male  population.  The  terror  of  his 
name  haunted  that  country  for  long  (I  K  IP'''-'). 
In  conjunction  with  his  brother  Abishai,  J.  waged 
successful  war  against  the  allied  forces  of  Syria 
and  Ammon  ;  and  when  at  length  the  citadel  of 
Rabbath-ammon  was  ready  to  full,  he  di.splayed  a 
combination  of  magnanimity  and  ])rudence  in  send- 
ing for  David  to  deal  the  final  blow,  so  that  the 
king  himself  might  have  the  credit  of  the  victory 
(2  S  1 1»  l2^--'»).  It  was  during  the  siege  of  Rabbali 
that  David  was  guilty  of  the  most  heinous  sin  of 
his  life.  J.  fell  in  readily  with  the  kin»i's  plan  for 
getting  rid  of  Uriah  the  Hittite,  and  thus  obtained 
a  new  liold  uixtn  David  through  sharing  his  guilty 
secret  (2  S  11^"-").  After  Absalom's  murder  of 
Anmon,  and  his  flight  to  Geshur,  it  was  J.  who, 
through  the  medium  of  'a  wise  woman  from 
Tekoa,'  induced  David  to  recall  his  son,  and  who 
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at  last,  but  with  reluctance,  effected  a  tinal  recon- 
ciliation between  them  (2  S  14"'-).  When  the 
rebellion  of  Absalom  broke  out,  J.  remained 
loyal,  and  accompanied  David  in  his  flight  across 
the  Jordan.  With  his  brother  Abishai,  and  Ittai 
the  Gittite,  he  shared  the  command  of  the  royal 
army  in  the  battle  which  proved  so  disastrous  to 
Absalom  and  his  adherents.  It  was  bj-  J.'s  own 
hand  that  Absalom  met  his  death  as  he  hung 
defenceless  in  the  branches  of  an  oak.  As  he  had 
not  hesitated  to  take  the  rebel's  life  in  spite  of 
Davids  strict  charge  to  the  contrary,  J.  did  not 
hesitate  after  the  battle  to  remonstrate  with  the 
king  for  giving  such  unrestrained  vent  to  his  grief 
for  his  son's  death.  The  sturdy  common-sense  of 
J.,  although  his  plainness  of  speech  must  have 
been  very  displeasing  to  his  master,  availed  to 
check  the  disatiection  that  had  begun  to  spread 
among  the  royal  troops  (2  S  19).  It  was  probably 
resentment  at  J.'s  conduct  on  this  occasion  that 
led  DaWd  to  transfer  the  command  of  the  army  to 
another  of  his  nephews,  Amasa,  who  had  been 
Absalom's  commander-in-chief  (2  S  19^^).  The 
deadly  mistake  of  this  appointment  speedily  be- 
came apparent  when  the  standard  of  revolt  was 
raised  by  Sheba  ben-Bichri.  Amasa  proved  him- 
self a  useless  fainiant,  and  the  situation  became 
so  alarming  that  David  was  compelled  to  send 
Abishai  (or  perhaps  J.  himself)  *  to  take  command 
of  the  army.  At  any  rate  J.  was  present  with  the 
expedition,  which  was  ultimately  joined  also  by 
Amasa.  J.  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  rid  him- 
self of  his  rival,  whom  he  despatched  \vith  as  little 
compunction  as  he  had  shown  in  the  case  of  Abner 
(2  S  20^-,  on  the  text  and  interpretation  of  which  see 
Driver,  Sam.,  ad  loc. }.  He  then  prosecuted  the  cam- 
paign with  >-igour,  and  speedily  brought  it  to  a 
successful  issue.  Sheba  having  taken  refuge  at 
Abel-beth-maacah,  J.  laid  siege  to  the  town,  and 
only  desisted  when  the  head  of  the  rebel  was  cast  to 
him  over  the  wall  (2  S  20^).  J.  offered  strenuous 
resistance  to  David's  proposal  to  number  the 
people  (2  S  24^^-),  and,  ace.  to  the  Chronicler,  did 
not  complete  the  work  (1  Ch  21®).  When  Adonijah 
took  steps  to  have  himself  proclaimed  king,  J. 
attached  himself  to  his  party,  probably  without 
the  slightest  thought  of  disloyalty  to  Da\-id,  who 
seems  himself  to  have  intended  that  Adonijah 
should  succeed  him,  until  the  household  intrigue 
of  Bathsheba,  aided  bv  the  powerful  support  of 
the  prophet  Nathan,  le<l  him  to  decide  in  favour  of 
Solomon.  The  latter,  upon  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  considered  it  prudent  to  rid  himself  of  J., 
whose  influence  with  the  army  might  have  con- 
stituted a  serious  danger  to  the  new  monarch.  Xo 
doubt  a  desire  to  wipe  awav  from  his  house  the 
stain  of  the  unavenged  blood  of  Abner  and  Amasa 
partially  influenced  Solomon,  but  State  reasons  must 
have  predominated.  J.,  on  hearing  that  Adonijah 
had  been  put  to  death  and  Abiathar  deposed, 
needed  no  further  intimation  that  his  otsti  life 
was  in  danger,  and  he  fled  to  the  asylum  of  the 
altar.  Refusing  to  leave  the  sacrei  place,  by 
Solomon's  order  he  was  slain  there  by  Benaiali, 
whose  readiness  to  act  as  executioner  was  doubt- 
less all  the  greater  because  he  thus  secured  the 

*  In  2  S  20«  the  .MT  and  LXX  have  Ahighai,  but  Syr.  YizsJoab, 
and  the  latter  reading  is  adopted  by  Thenius,  Wellh.,  Driver, 
Kittel,  Lohr.  On  the  other  hand,  Budde,  in  his  notes  to  the  Bks. 
of  Sam.  in  Haupt's  Sacred  Bks.  of  OT  (p.  &5),  considers  that 
MT  is  correct,  and  that  the  narrative  is  perfectly  intelligible 
upon  this  assumption.  '  As  the  new  commander-in-chief  Amasa 
left  him  in  the  lurch,  David  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  J.'s 
services,  but  his  dignity  as  king  would  not  permit  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  this  by  an  immediate  reinstatement.  By  charging 
Abishai  his  brother  with  the  commission  he  makes  siire  that  J. 
will  not  remain  behind,  and  the  latter  willingly  joins  the  expedi- 
tion as  a  volunteer,  in  order  to  put  the  king  under  new  obliga- 
tions to  himself.  The  fact  that  he  takes  the  leadership  into  his 
own  hands  is  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that  it  does  not  need 
to  be  mentioned.' 


reversion  of  the  office  of  commander-in-chief  for 
himself  ( 1  K  2^=").  Ace.  to  1  K  2^-^  Solomon,  in  the 
execution  of  J.,  acted  in  obedience  to  the  dying 
injunction  of  David.  Wellh.  and  Stade  hold,  how- 
ever, that  this  passage  is  an  unhistorical  inter- 
polation. The  hand  of  the  Deuteronomic  redactor  is 
certainly  evident  in  v.^,  but  Budde  (Richt  u.  Sam. 
263  f.),  following  Kuenen,  defends  the  antiquity 
(without  committing  himself  to  the  historicity)  of 
at  least  \-v.*-^ 

The  character  of  J.  has  often  been  unfairly 
estimated,  either  from  lack  of  a  due  regard  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  or  from  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  David  and  Solomon.  The  least 
that  can  be  said  is  that  he  was  a  man  of  far-seeing 
statesman-like  views,  a  brave  soldier,  a  skilfm 
commander,  and  a  loyal  subject.  Even  his  assassi- 
nation of  Abner  and  Amasa,  so  repellent  to  us, 
could  plead  as  excuse,  in  the  one  case  the  supposed 
duty  to  avenge  his  brother's  death,  and  in  the 
other  the  gross  injustice  of  DaWd  in  depriving  him 
of  his  command.  The  Oriental  is  not  usually  dis- 
tinguished for  generosity  to  his  enemies  or  scrupu- 
lousness in  his  methods  of  revenge,  and  J.  was  no 
exception  to  this  rule  ;  but  his  action  on  these  two 
occasions  must  not  blind  us  to  the  splendid  serrices 
he  rendered  to  his  country.  Without  him  David 
was  like  Ferdinand  without  Wallenstein.  No 
doubt,  like  the  last-named  great  general,  J.  made 
the  most  of  his  knowledge  that  he  was  indispens- 
able, and  thus  in  the  end  was  able  to  obtain  his 
own  terms  from  his  master.  One  thing  he  had  re- 
solved upon,  that  as  he  alone  was  fit  for  the  post, 
he  alone  must  command  Da\'id's  army.  '  Wadlen- 
stein  war  Nichts  wo  er  nicht  AUes  war,  er  muss 
entweder  gar  nicht  oder  mit  vollkommener  Frei- 
heit  handeln'  (Schiller).  This  determination  to 
brook  no  rival,  combined  with  the  low  moral 
standard  of  the  age,  will  suffice  to  explain  the 
most  questionable  episodes  in  the  career  of  the 
Wallenstein  of  Israel.  J.'s  conduct  all  through 
the  Absalomic  rebellion  reflects  the  greatest  credit 
upon  his  foresight.  It  is  needless  to  ofler  any 
apology  for  his  killing  of  Absalom,  an  act  that  was 
pardonable  because  necessary.  Nor  is  it  possible, 
as  we  have  explained  alreaciy,  to  convict  him  of 
treason  because  at  first  he  supported  Adonijah. 
Taking  everything  into  account,  we  feel  that  this 
great  man  deserved  a  better  fate,  and  it  leaves 
a  painful  impression  upon  us  when  we  learn  that, 
after  he  had  served  his  king  and  his  country  so 
faithfully,  his  grey  hairs  were  not  suflered  to  go 
down  to  the  grave  in  peace. 

2.  ('Ia);3d/3  BL,  'luAS  A).— The  son  of  Seraiah,  a 
descendant  of  Judah,  and  father  '  of  the  valley  of 
Charashim'  (AV),  or  'of  (the  inhabitants  of)"the 
valley  of  craftsmen'  (AVm),  or  'of  Ge-Harashim' 
(RV), or  'of  the  valley  of  craft.smen'  (RVm),  1  Ch 
4",  cf.  Neh  11=».  See  Ge-Haeashim.  3.  {'lupdfi, 
'Jud^). — The  name  of  a  family  which  returned  from 
exile  with  Zerubbabel  and  Ezra  (Ezr  2*=Neh  7^', 
Ezr  8»,  1  Es  8^).  J.  A.  Selbie. 

JOACHAZ  (A'Ia;xaf,  B  'lejco^iai),  1  Es  1«(LXX»). 
— Jehoahaz  the  son  of  Josiah ;  cf.  2  Ch  36^.  B 
and  the  Vulgate  (Jechanias)  are  in  agreement 
with  Mt  1"  in  omitting  the  short  reign  of 
Jehoahaz. 

JOADANUS  (A  'Iwddofos,  B  'IthSapos),  1  Es  9^.— 
One  of  the  sons  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Josedek,  the 
priest.  The  corresponding  name  in  Ezr  10"  is 
Gedaliah. 

JOAH  (nxi'  'J"  is  brother'). — 1.  Son  of  Asaph, 
the  'recorder'  at  Hezekiahs  court,  2  K  18^  "■*•"= 
Is  36^  "■  -.  2.  A  Levitical  famUy  name,  1  Ch  6*^ 
(apparently  same  as  Ethan  of  v.*^),  2  Ch  29^^.    3. 
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A  Levite,  son  of  Obed-edoni,  1  Ch  26^.  4.  Son  of 
Joahaz,  the  '  recorder '  at  Josiah's  court,  2  Ch  34*. 

JOAHAZ  (irii<V).  —  The  father  of  Joah,  the  're- 
corder '  in  tlie  reign  of  Josiah,  2  Ch  34*.  See  also 
Jehoahaz. 

JOAKIH  {'JwaKlfji  or  -dn,  LXX  form  of  C'p:"i.t).— 
The  name  is  spelt  Jehoiakim  in  canon,  books,  but 
Joacim  or  Joachim  in  Apocr.  AV,  and  Joakim 
everywhere  in  Apocr.  RV. 

In    Apocr.    the  name    belongs   to   six  persons. 

1.  King  Jehoiakim,  son  of  Josiah,  father  of 
Jeconiah  (Bar  P).  1  Es  !*»  follows  LXX  of  2 
Ch  36*  in  saying  that  he  wa.s  carried  in  copper 
chains  to  Babylon.  This  is  in  apparent,  but  not 
hopeless,  discrepancy  with  2  K  24'-  *  and  Jer  22^* 
36*'.  2.  Jehoiachin,  son  of  Jehoiakim,  who  is 
erroneously  called  Joakim  in  1  Es  1^,  and  is 
said  to  have  reigned  after  his  father  3  months 
and  10  days.  3.  A  priest,  son  of  Hilkiah,  to 
whom  the  captives  of  B.C.  597  are  said,  in  Bar  V, 
to  have  sent  money  for  the  purchase  of  oH'erings 
and  incense.  The  Gr.  says  that  the  money  was 
'  sent  to  J.  the  priest  {t6v  lep^a),  and  to  the  priests 
(rrpdj  Tovi  itpels).'  Hence  RV  renders  lep^a,  'the 
high  priest.'  No  high  priest  of  this  name,  how- 
ever, is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  it  is  therefore 
better  with  Zockler  to  regard  J.  as  the  second 
priest,  invested  with  the  duties  of  overseer  or 
treasurer  of  the  temple,  as  Pashhur  (Jer  20^)  is 
called  chief  officer  in  the  house  of  J";  and  as 
Zephaniah,  a  son  of  Hilkiah  and  brother  of  Seraiah 
who  succeeded  his  father,  was  promised  to  be 
officer  in  the  temple  (Jer  29-'*),  and  was  afterwards 
'  second  priest '  (Jer  52^).  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  Zephaniah  was  J.'s  successor  as  sagan, 
or  second  priest,  i.  A  high  priest,  who,  in  the 
days  of  Holofernes  and  Judith,  when  the  people 
of  Judaea  were  '  newly  come  up  from  captivity,'  is 
said,  as  head  of  the  Senate,  to  have  directed 
military  affairs,  by  commanding  the  inhabitants 
of  Bethulia  to  occupy  the  northern  passes  (Jth 
4** ''),  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  led  the  people 
in  devout  supplication  in  the  temple,  clad  in  sack- 
cloth, and  with  ashes  on  Ids  mitre  (Jth  4"-  ^^).  8. 
A  priest,  son  of  Zorobabel,  mentioned  among  the 
retnrning  exiles  in  the  reign  of  Darius  (1  Es  5^). 
6.  The  husband  of  Susanna,  a  wealthy  Jew  in 
Babylon.  The  rooms  of  his  mansion  were  used  for 
the  administration  of  justice  among  the  Jews  ;  and 
ace.  to  Syr.  Wo,  for  the  Synagogue.  The  horrid 
calunmy  concocted  by  the  two  lascivious  elders 
came  on  J.  as  a  terrible  blow,  and,  when  Daniel 
solved  the  mystery,  J.  joined  with  Susanna's 
relatives  in  singing  praises  that  no  dishonour  was 
found  in  her  (Sus  **).  W„  stands  alone  in  saying 
that  J.  died  shortly  after  marriage,  and  that 
Susanna  was  a  pious  widow  when  her  trial  came. 

J.  T.  Marshall. 
JOANAN  ('Iwavdv  WH,  'Iwavva.  TR,  AV  Joanna). 
— An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  3-'^. 

JOANNA  ('luiiva  WH,  'luiwa  TR),  the  wife  of 
Chuza,  the  steward  of  Herod  Antipas.  She  was 
one  of  '  certain  women  which  had  been  healed  of 
evil  spirits  and  infirmities'  (Lk  8^).  Thus  bounrl 
to  Jesus  by  the  tie  of  gratitude,  J.  ministered  to 
Him  of  her  substance,  and  after  the  crucifixion 
was  one  of  the  company  that  went  to  the  tomb  to 
anoint  the  body  of  the  Lord  (Lk  8'  24i«). 

JOANNES  {'Iwdvv-ni,  AV  Johannes).—!.  (B  -dtrqi) 
1  Es  8»*  son    of  Akatan,   in  Ezr  8>»  Johanan. 

2.  1  Es  9-®  son  of  Bebai,  in  Ezr  10-*  Jehohanan. 

JOARIB  ('\u)<ip{e)l^,  'luap(e)ifi),  1  Mac  2>  14™,  Jos. 
Ant.  XII.  vi.  1,  the  head  of  the  priestly  family 


from  which  the  Maccabees  were  descended.  Ace. 
to  1  Ch  24^  this  family,  there  called  that  of 
Jehoiarib  (which  see),  was  the  first  of  the  twenty- 
four  courses  of  priests. 

JOASH  (rxi').— 1.  Father  of  Gideon,  a  native  of 
Abiezer  (Jg  6"  8*).  Notwithstanding  Gideon's 
modest  language  (6'°),  J.  must  have  been  the  most 
important  person  in  his  town  ('one  of  the  principal 
persons  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,'  Jos.  Ant.  V.  vi, 
2) ;  he  had  more  than  ten  servants  (6'"),  and  he 
was  guardian  of  the  local  sanctuary  of  Baal.  It 
may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  demonstrated 
impotence  of  Baal  to  i)rotect  his  altar  and  the 
Aslierah,  coupled  with  love  for  his  son,  revived 
strongly  in  the  mind  of  J.  a  conviction  of  the 
unique  power  of  J",  which  found  utterance  in  that 
sarcastic  address  to  the  Abiezrites  which  recalls 
the  mockery  of  Elijah  on  a  like  occasion,  and 
which  received  a  lasting  memorial  in  the  name 
Jerubbaal  by  which  Gideon  was  known  in  later 
times  (1  S  12",  2S  11-'). 

2.  A  son  of  Ahab  to  whose  custody,  and  that  of 
Amon,  governor  of  Samaria,  Ahab  committed 
Micaiah  on  his  departure  for  Ramoth  -  gilead 
(1  K  22-'*=2  Ch  182*).  J.  was  probably  left  behind 
as  his  father's  viceroy.  Rawlinson  suggests  that 
here  and  in  2  Ch  28^  '  king's  son '  means  a  state 
officer  ;  cf.  Jer  3&^  38*.  3.  A  descendant  of  Shelah, 
son  of  Judah,  1  Ch  4^^.  Vv.'-^^'^  are  very  obscure 
(see  QPB).  4.  (c'j,'!')  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Becher, 
1  Cli  7*.  8.  A  Benjamite  warrior  who  joined  David 
at  Ziklag,  1  Ch  12^.  6.  (e'V^')  One  of  the  comp- 
trollers of  David's  private  estate.  He  was  over 
'  the  cellars  of  oil,'  1  Ch  27'-*.      N.  J.  D.  WHITE. 

JOB,  BOOK  OF.— In  mod.  edd.  of  the  Heb.  Bible, 
the  third  in  order  of  tlie  books  called  Kcthubim  in 
the  Jewish  Canon.  Its  place,  however,  has  varied  ; 
in  the  Talm.  order  it  stands  between  Ps  and  Pr ; 
Jerome  places  it  before  both.  In  the  Greek  Canon 
the  division  of  books  is  for  the  most  part  according 
to  subject-matter.  After  the  historical  books  follow 
Ps,  Pr,  Ec,  Ca,  Job  (this  is  order  in  B) ;  succeeded 
by  Wis,  Sir,  and  other  extra-canonical  books. 
Job,  together  with  the  canonical  books  of  Pr  and 
Ec,  and  the  apocr.  books  Sir  and  Wis,  belongs  to 
what  is  called  the  Hokhmah  or  Wisdom-Literature 
of  the  Old  Covenant,  and  forms  its  crown  and  climax. 
This  article  will  deal  severally  with  the  Name  of 
the  book,  its  Contents,  its  Form,  its  Text,  its 
Integrity,  its  Scope  and  Purpose,  its  Date  and 
Authorsliip,  and  the  History  oi  its  Exegesis. 

i.  Name. — Heb.  avx,  Gr.  'Iii^,  'lyyoh,  misrepre- 
sented in  the  usual  P^ng.  pronunciation.  In  a  post- 
script to  the  LXX  (not  found  in  Aq.  or  Symm., 
and  in  Theod.  only  in  part),  Job  is  confused  with 
the  Idumajan  king  Jobab,  mentioned  in  Gn  36^. 
The  sentence  runs  :  '  This  man  is  descril>ed  in  the 
Syriac  book  as  living  in  the  land  of  Aiisis,  on  the 
borders  of  Iduma^a  and  Aralna ;  and  liis  name 
before  Avas  Jobab,  and  having  taken  an  Arabian 
wife,  he  begot  a  son  whose  name  was  Ennon.'  By 
a  further  confusion  in  the  name  Zapd  (Gn  36"), 
Job's  descent  from  Esau  is  inferred.  The  traditions 
embodied  in  this  postscript  are  followed  in  the 
Koran,  but  are  wholly  untrustworthy.  (For 
additional  traditions  concerning  Job,  see  Koran, 
Suras  38,  40,  also  Sura  21). 

The  derivation  of  the  name  is  doubtful,  and  the 
attempts  to  give  to  it  a  signiticance  drawn  from 
etymology  are  very  questionable.  It  has  lieen 
taxen  (Ges.  and  others)  as  a  passive  form  from 
root  3'K,  meaning  '  one  persecuted '  by  Satan,  or 
by  his  friends,  or  by  calamity.  Cf.  tiV  from  i"?'. 
But  this  form  is  never  purely  passive  (Volck,  p.  6). 
Others  (including  Ewald  and  Delitzsch)  explain 
after  the  analogy  of  Arab,  atowdb,  as  from  root 
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31K,  '  the  penitent  one,  resipisfcns,  or  pious,  ever 
turning'  to  God.  The  latter  explanation  is 
favoured  by  Hitzig  and  Cheyne  (see  his  Job  and 
Soiotnvn,  p.  62  and  note). 

The  name  of  Uz  (pjr)  as  the  country  in  which 
Job  lived  is  not  of  much  assi-stance  in  determining 
his  personality.  The  name  is  given  to  a  son  of 
Aram  in  Gn  10=^,  to  a  son  of  Nahor  Gn  22**  (RV, 
in  AV  Huz),  and  to  a  grandson  of  Seir  Gn  36^. 
This  last  passage,  joineii  with  Jer  25-*  and  the 
mention  of  Uz  in  connexion  with  Edom  in  La  -l-', 
points  to  a  district  E.  or  S.E.  of  Palestine,  N.  of 
Arabia,  and  adjacent  to  Edom.  The  LXX,  quoted 
above,  prol>ably  embodies  a  prevalent  traaition ; 
another  tradition,  traced  out  by  Wetzstein  (see 
Delitzsch,  Comm.,  Appendix),  points  to  the 
district  of  the  Hauran.  Fr.  Delitzsch,  judging 
from  certain  cuneiform  inscriptions,  fixes  upon  a 
district  near  Palmyra  for  the  site  of  Uz,  whilst 
some  \-iew  the  names  both  of  place  and  hero  as 
symbolical  only.  The  names  Bene-kedcm,  'chil- 
dren of  the  East*  (F),  'Temanite,'  and  to  a  less 
extent  'Shuhite'and  '  Xaamathite,'  may  be  held 
to  confirm  the  general  indications  of  locality  men- 
tioned above.     (See  Uz). 

Outside  this  book.  Job  is  mentioned  in  Scripture 
only  in  Ezk  H^^^'  'These  three  men,  >«oah, 
Daniel,  and  Job ' ;  and  in  Ja  5^^  '  Ye  have  heard 
of  the  patience  of  Job.'  Both  of  these  passages 
apparently  imply  a  belief  in  the  actual  existence  of 
the  proverbially  upright  and  patient  man  of  that 
name,  but  not  necessarily  the  existence  of  this 
book,  or  the  treatment  which  Jobs  history  receives 
in  it. 

ii.  Contexts. — ^The  following  is  an  outline  or 
'  argument '  of  this  remarkable  book  ;  its  form  and 
significance  will  be  considered  later.  It  may  be 
divided  into  five  parts.  1.  Prologue,  written  in 
prose,  chs.  1  and  2,  2.  Colloquies  between  Job  and 
his  friends,  including  Job's  Lament,  ch.  3.  First 
colloquy,  chs.  4-14 ;  second  coUoquj-,  chs.  15-21 ; 
third  coUoquv,  chs.  22-31.  In  the  first  two 
colloquies,  eacli  friend  speaks  once,  and  Job  replies 
to  each ;  in  the  third,  according  to  the  present 
arrangement  of  the  text,  Zophar  fails  to  take  up 
his  turn,  and  Job,  after  replying  to  Bildad  (ch.  26), 
speaks  at  unusual  length,  partly  in  a  kind  of 
monologue  (chs.  27-31).  3.  Intervention  of  Eliktt, 
chs.  32-37.  4.  A  Theophany ;  utterances  of  J", 
with  very  brief  replies  of  Job,  chs.  38-42*.  5. 
Epilogue,  wTitten  in  prose,  ch.  42^'". 

1.  The  Prologue  introduces  us  to  a  man  named 
Job,  li\-ing  in  the  land  of  Uz,  of  great  wealth  and 
exceptional  piety,  surrounded  by  a  large  and  happy 
family,  and  pos.sessing  ever}-  mark  of  divine 
favour.  Upon  thLs  man  there  falls  a  series  of 
hea\-y  calamities,  succeeding  one  another  with 
startling  rapidity,  each  more  severe  and  trying 
than  the  last.  His  flocks  are  carried  oti"  by 
marauders  or  smitten  by  lightning,  he  is  strippe<l 
of  all  his  possessions,  and  bereaved  at  a  stroke  of 
all  his  children.  The  Prologue  represents  this  as 
due  to  a  scene  in  the  Council  of  Heaven,  at  which 
there  appeared  among  the  'sons  of  (rod'  a  being 
called    'the     Satan'    or    'the    Adversary,'    who 

3uestioned  the  sincerity  and  disinterestedness  of 
obs  religion,  and  received  permission  to  afflict 
him  in  various  ways,  but  not  to  touch  himself. 
This  experiment  is  described  as  resulting  in  Jobs 
complete  ^-indication.  He  bowed  in  submission 
to  the  diWne  will,  and  in  all  this  first  stage  he 
'sinned  not,  nor  charged  God  with  folly,'  i.e. 
never  questioned  the  moral  rectitude  of  divine 
providence. 

Another  conncU  is  represented  as  held  in  heaven, 
at  which  the  Adversary  accounts  for  Jobs  fidelity 
by  saying  that  he  has  not  been  made  to  sutler  in 
his  own   person.      Permission  is    then    given  to 


inflict  the  utmost  bodily  pain  upon  Job,  only  his 
life  is  to  be  spared.  Job  is  accordingly  smitten  with 
one  of  the  most  painful  and  loathsome  of  diseases, 
elephantia.sis,  a  peculiarly  trying  form  of  leprosy. 
But  in  his  utmost  suti'ering  and  degradation  be 
utters  no  complaint,  though  even  his  wife  bids 
him  'renounce  God  and  die.'  Having  received 
good  at  God's  hand,  he  was  content  patiently  to 
'  receive  evil,'  and  in  all  this  Job  '  sinned  not  with 
his  lips.' 

2.  Three  friends,  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar, 
now  come  to  condole  with  him.  They  sit  in  silent 
sympathy  for  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  and 
'  none  spake  a  word  unto  him,  for  they  saw  that 
his  pain  was  very  great.'  The  silence  is  at  last 
broken  bv  Job  himself.  He  had  thus  far  borne 
unparalleled  troubles  with  unparalleled  resig- 
nation, but  now  he  '  opened  bis  mouth  and  cursed 
his  day.'  The  long-dra^vn  wail  of  the  third 
chapter  is  not  a  direct  arraignment  of  God's  provi- 
dence, but  it  contains  a  bitter,  agonised  complaint 
which  viilually  amounts  to  this.  He  curses  the 
day  on  which  he  was  bom,  wondering  why  the 
misery  of  birth  into  such  a  life  should  ever  have 
been  inflicted  upon  him,  and  pas-sionately  longing 
for  death  as  a  blessed  release  which  is  inexplicably 
denied  him.  This  outburst  from  the  depth  of  a 
soul  in  anguish  forms  the  occasion  of  the  debate 
which  follows.  The  tone  of  Job's  complaint 
appears  impious  in  the  ears  of  his  friends,  who 
remonstrate,  each  after  his  own  fashion,  whilst  to 
each  elaborate  speech  Job  makes  elaborate  reply. 
The  first  stage  of  the  discussion  is  chiefly  occupied 
by  an  assertion  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the 
justice  and  goodness  of  God,  whose  government  of 
the  world  must  be  in  accordance  with  tnith  and 
equity,  the  wicked  suffering  for  their  sin  and  the 
righteous  enjoying  divine  favour.  Job  meets  this 
by  a  passionate  assertion  of  his  own  innocence, 
and  a  bitter  and  often  very  bold  arraignment  of 
the  present  order  of  things.  At  the  second  stage, 
the  friends  dwell  more  upon  history  and  experi- 
ence, pointing  out  the  calamities  which  attend 
upon  evil-doing,  and  leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that 
some  kind  of  sin  must  lie  at  the  root  of  the  troubles 
which  have  overwhelmed  Job.  On  his  part,  Job 
clings  all  the  more  tenaciously  to  his  original 
position.  At  the  third  stage  of  discussion,  the 
friends  attack  Job  more  directly  and  explicitly, 
charging  him  with  definite  sins  which  thev  are 
sure  he  must  have  committed,  to  be  thus  punished. 
As  the  friends  become  more  violent.  Job  becomes 
more  calm.  He  has  been  working  his  way  towards 
a  solution,  though  as  yet  it  Ls  far  from  clear.  He 
cares  less  to  debate  with  men,  and  throws  his  soul 
more  and  more  upon  God,  though  He  be  still 
strangely  and  darkly  hidden  from  him.  Job's 
long  monologue  is  full  of  pathos  and  sadness,  but 
the  bitterness  which  marked  his  ' curse'  and  open- 
ing speeches  has  given  place  to  a  more  equable 
frame  of  mind. 

Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  three  colloquies, 
but  it  must  not  be  understood  that  the  progress 
thus  sketched  is  uniform  and  unbroken.  Neither 
Job  nor  his  friends  speak  '  by  the  card.'  Their 
utterances  contain  reasoning  of  a  kind,  but  they 
are  for  the  most  part  the  outpourings  of  deep  and 
earnest  feeling,  which  cannot  be  reduced  to 
sjilogisms,  and  which  necessarily  imply  much 
repetition  and  occasional  inconsistencies.  Job 
travels  back  upon  his  own  course,  varies  in  his 
moods,  speaks  now  to  God,  now  to  the  friends, 
now  to  himself ;  he  is  sometimes  inconsistent,  if 
not  self-contradictory,  as  a  sufferer  wrestling  with 
such  a  problem  was  likely  to  be.  The  speeches 
form  part  of  a  poem,  not  of  an  abstract  demon- 
stration, though  the  poet  is  artist  enough  to  pre- 
serve order  in  the  midst  of  variety,  and  never  loses 
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the  thread  of  his  arjjunient  amidst  the  outpourings 
of  speakers  whose  feelings  are  sometimes  at  white 
heat.  The  lirst  speecli  of  Elipliaz  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  moderate,  being  almost  apologetic  in 
tone,  whilst  the  last  speeches  show  that  the  argu- 
ment has  come  to  a  deadlock,  and  the  resources 
of  the  friends  fail  them.  Beyond  this  it  is  difficult 
to  trace  any  clearly  delined  or  steadily  maintained 
advance  in  the  arguments  on  either  side.  The 
conclusion  shows  each  speaker  as  only  more  fully 
confirmed  in  his  original  position. 

3.  Here,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  book 
as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  an  episode  occurs,  in 
which  a  previouslj'  unmentioned  speaker,  named 
Elihu,  intervenes,  and  gives  at  considerable  length 
his  judgment  upon  the  question  in  dispute  (clis. 
32  to  37).  After  a  somewliat  tedious  introduction 
(32^"**),  Elihu  blames  the  friends  for  the  in- 
sufficiency of  their  arguments,  but  still  more 
severely  condemns  Job  for  justifying  himself,  and 
undertakes  to  correct  his  many  mistakes.  The 
address  to  Job  may  be  divided  into  four  parts,  corre- 
sponding with  chs.  33.  34.  35  and  3G-37  respectively. 
The  gist  of  the  whole  may,  however,  be  described 
as  an  attempted  vindication  of  God,  as  at  the 
same  time  a  just  and  a  merciful  ruler  of  the 
world,  who  is  great  and  glorious  above  man's 
power  to  comprehend,  and  who  sends  atllictions 
upon  His  own  people  as  a  chastisement,  or  as  a 
means  of  puritication,  or  .as  a  divine  warning 
against  sin.  In  the  stress  laid  upon  affliction  as 
discipline,  lies  Elihu's  chief  contribution  to  the 
discussion. 

4.  In  the  next  section  of  the  poem,  J"  intervenes 
and  'answers  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind.'  Two 
addresses  of  the  Almighty  are  given — the  first  in 
chs.  38^-40*,  followed  by  a  brief  reply  from  Job 
40^';  the  second  in  chs.  40''-4P^,  followed  by 
another  act  of  submission  on  Job's  part,  42^''*. 
The  chief  subject  of  the  divine  address  is  the  glory 
of  God  in  creation,  the  sublime  and  awe-inspiring 
features  of  which  are  recounted  in  order  to  impress 
Job  witii  the  greatness  of  God  and  the  littleness  of 
man,  and  the  unsearchable  wisdom  and  incon- 
ceivable power  of  God  compared  with  man's  utter 
ignorance  and  weakness.  Sometimes  the  descrip-, 
tion  enters  into  minute  detail,  as  in  the  picture  of 
Behemoth  (the  hipi)opotamus)  in  40'^"-^,  and  Levi- 
athan (the  crocodile)  in  iV''^.  The  descrijition  of 
the  war-horse  also  in  39^^"^  is  elaborate  and  highly 
poetical.  The  object  of  the  whole  address,  how- 
ever, as  indicated  from  time  to  time  by  a  series  of 
ironical  questions,  is  to  overwhelm  Job  with  a 
sense  of  the  irresistible  majesty  and  resource  of 
that  God  the  justice  of  whose  government  he  has 
ventured  to  impugn.  How  can  one  who  is  so 
utterly  unable  to  subdue  a  single  one  of  God's 
creatures,  whose  knowledge  of  even  a  corner  of 
creation  is  so  hopelessly  inadequate,  dare  to 
arraign  the  procedure  of  Him  who  holds  a  universe 
of  such  creatures  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand  ?  The 
efiect  of  these  addresses  is  immediate  and  complete. 
Job  first  confesses  himself  .silenced  and  lustly 
rebuked,  and  at  last  in  full  contrition  acknowledges 
his  sin  and  folly,  repents  of  his  ill-advised  com- 
plaints, and  bows  low  in  submission  beneath  the 
irresistible  hand  of  the  Almighty. 

5.  In  the  epilogue,  the  story  which  was  begun  by 
a  scene  in  heaven  ends  with  a  dfnoument  visible  on 
earth.  The  friends  who  had  thought  themselves 
representatives  of  the  divine  cau.se  are  rebuked, 
because  they  had  not  spoken  of  God  '  the  thing 
that  is  right,'  as  His  servant  Job  had  done.  They 
are  forgiven  at  Job's  intercession,  while  on  Job 
himself  is  l)estowed  prosperity  precisely  doiible 
that  which  he  h.id  previously  enjoyed.  Job  lived 
long  after  all  his  troubles  were  over,  saw  '  four 
generations '  of  descendants,  and  died  '  being  old 


and  full  of  days ' — a  sure  mark  of  divine  approval 
and  favour  (42^"'^). 

iii.  FouM. — The  first  question  which  falls  to  be 
considered  under  this  head  is  whether  the  author 
intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  he  was  writing 
literal  history.  His  narrative  begins  with  the 
matter-of-fact  statement,  'There  was  a  man  in 
the  land  of  Uz,'  etc.,  and  both  prologue  and  epi- 
logue at  first  sight  appear  to  be  simple  statements 
of  actual  fact.  This  view  was  held  by  a  large 
proportion  of  early  Jewish  interpreters,  but  not 
universally.  R.  Ilesh  Lakish  is  quoted  in  the 
Talmud  (Baba  Bathra,  §  15.  1)  as  having  said, 
'  Job  existed  not,  and  was  not  created,  but  he  is 
(only)  a  parable.'  This  was  altered  later  into 
'was  not  created  except  to  be  a  parable.'  The 
prevailing  opinion  amongst  both  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians for  many  centuries  was  that  the  Bk.  of  Job 
was  strictly  historical.  Luther  questioned,  not  the 
existence  of  Job,  nor  the  substantial  accuracy  of 
the  story  told  in  the  book,  but  its  literal  inter- 
pretation throughout  as  a  record  of  actual  facts. 
Some  recent  critics  (Reuss,  Merx,  Heng.stenberg) 
have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  represent 
the  Iwok  as  entirely  imaginative.  The  majority 
of  modern  interpreters,  however,  view  the  book 
as  'poetically  treated  history' ;  some  (e.g.  Cheyne) 
finding  in  it  but  a  small  kernel  of  fact ;  others, 
from  Grotius  and  Lowth  to  Delitzsch,  Davidson, 
and  Driver,  being  content  to  read  the  poem  as  a 
free  and  imaginative  rendering  of  facts  handed 
down  by  tradition  and  here  substantially  repro- 
duced. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  argue  at  length 
that  the  book  cannot  be  read  as  literal  history 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  descriptions  of  the 
heavenly  council  in  the  prologue  are  clearly  sym- 
bolical. The  numbers  used  in  the  prologue,  and 
the  exact  doubling  of  Job's  possessions  in  the 
epilogue,  indicate  an  ideal  rather  than  an  actual 
picture.  Job's  calamities  come  upon  him  in  such 
a  sudden  and  dramatic  form,  and  are  described 
in  so  poetical  a  fashion,  with  a  sort  of  refrain, 
'  I,  even  I  only,  am  left  to  tell  thee,'  that  we 
readily  understand  we  are  not  too  literally  to 
interpret  every  word.  And  never  was  it  known 
that  sufferer  in  the  extremity  of  his  anguish 
delivered  liis  soul  in  highly  elaborated  poetical 
phraseology.  If,  then,  the  view  of  tlie  l)Ook  as 
'  poetically  treated  history '  be  taken  as  the  most 
probable  hypothesis,  it  is  clear  that  considerable 
room  is  left  for  diversity  of  judgment  as  to  where 
the  solid  substance  of  fact  ends  and  the  drapery 
of  the  poet's  imaginative  treatment  begins.  The 
names  of  the  hero  and  his  friends,  the  country  in 
which  he  dwelt,  the  afflictions  which  befell  him, 
the  patience  with  which  he  endured  them,  and 
his  emergence  out  of  his  difficulties,  may  perhaps 
be  considered  a  kind  of  irreducible  minimum  of 
history  used  by  the  inspired  genius  of  the  author 
in  his  wrestling  with  the  age-long  problem  before 
him. 

Closely  akin  to  this  is  the  question  whether  the 
author  of  'Job'  intended  to  represent  his  hero, 
not  as  an  individual,  but  as  a  type  of  the  righteous 
in  affliction.  Does  imaginative  treatment  extend 
so  far  that  the  name  of  an  historical  personage 
is  merely  used  to  eml)ody  teaching  concerning 
national  calamities  and  the  way  to  meet  them? 
Cheyne  adopts  the  view  of  Chateaubriand,  that 
'Job  is  a  type  of  righteous  men  in  affliction'  (see 
his  Job  and  Solunwn,  p.  65,  and  the  essay  in 
Fro/)/i.  of  Isaiah,  ii.  235-244),  adding,  that  '  the 
common  view  that  the  hero  of  the  poem  of  Job 
is  simply  an  individual  must,  it  is  clear,  be  aban- 
doned.' This  can  only  be  established  if  emphasis 
upon  the  Avoid  ' simply '  is  maintained.  A  purely 
allegorical  view  of  the  poem  leads  to  questionable 
and  sometimes  fantastic  exegesis.    And  there  is  no 
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sufficient  warrant  for  supposing  that  the  modem 
dramatic  mode  of  treating  such  a  theme,  the  his- 
torical element  being  so  tar  minimized  as  to  be 
hardl}'  discernible,  and  a  purely  imaginative  treat- 
ment of  a  religious  subject  adopted,  was  likely  to 
have  been  used  by  a  Jew  at  any  perioti  to  which 
this  book  has  been  assigned.  It  seems  most  satis- 
factory to  say,  A\-ith  such  writers  as  Fairbaim 
(City  of  God,  p.  146).  that  'the  national  reposes 
on  the  personal  sense,'  and  with  A.  B.  Davidson, 
that  '  Job  is  scarcely  to  be  considered  Israel,  under 
a  feigned  name,  fte  is  not  Israel,  though  Israel 
may  see  itself  and  its  history  reflected  in  him.  It 
is  the  elements  of  reality  in  Job's  history  common 
to  him  with  Israel  in  affliction,  common  even  to 
him  with  humanity  as  a  whole  ...  it  is  these 
elements  of  truth  that  make  the  history  of  Job 
instructive  to  the  people  of  Israel  in  the  times 
of  affliction  when  it  was  set  before  them,  and  to 
men  in  all  ages'  (see  his  Job,  Introd.  pp.  xxvi, 
xx\-ii). 

The  chief  reasons  which  incline  us  to  this  view 
of  the  poem  lie,  in  truth,  iu)on  the  surface.  The 
references  in  Ezk  14"  and  Ja  5^^  suggest  that  Job 
was  an  actual  person,  known  to  tradition.  The 
\vriter  of  the  book  conveys  the  impression  that  he 
is  dealing  with  actual  historj-,  and  his  teaching 
would  lose  much  of  its  force  if  it  were  supposed 
that  the  whole  story  lay  in  the  mere  cloudland 
of  imagination.  A  majority  of  writers,  however, 
include  the  word  dramatic,  in  some  form  or  other, 
in  their  characterization  of  the  poem.  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia  employed  the  epithet  in  the  4th 
cent.,  and  in  modem  times  Ewald,  Hupfeld,  and 
Davidson  use  the  word  drama  to  describe  the  book. 
Delitzsch  styles  it  a  drama  not  emancipated  from 
the  lyric  element,  reminding  us  that  a  drama  need 
not  be  scenic  in  its  character.  Volck,  after  Nijl- 
deke,  defines  Job  as  '  a  didactic  poem,  in  dialogue 
form,  with  dramatic  development.'  Milton  de- 
scribed it  as  an  epic,  and  Godet  follows  in  the 
same  direction.  Cheyne  calls  it  a  '  germinal  char- 
acter drama,'  and  compares  Goethe's  'Iphigenia' 
and  •  Tasso.'  Driver  says,  '  It  is  of  the  nature  of 
a  drama,  and  may  be  termed  a  dramatic  poem. 
Its  principal  parts  are  constructed  in  the  form  of 
a  dialogue,  and  the  action  which  it  represents 
passes  through  the  successive  stages  of  entangle- 
ment, development,  and  solution.  The  action  is, 
however,  largely  internal  and  mental,  the  succes- 
sive scenes  exhibiting  the  varying  moods  of  a  great 
soul  struggling  with  the  mysteries  of  fate,  rather 
than  trying  external  situations'  {Introd.  to  O.T. 
Lit.^  p.  411).  If  any  technical  definition  of  form 
is  to  be  given,  that  ot  Volck,  quoted  above,  appears 
to  be  the  best,  or  the  shorter  phrase  '  dramatic 
poem'  might  be  admitted,  for  a  drama  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  word  the  book  certainly  is  not. 
The  name  '  lyrical '  or  '  didactic-lyrical '  (Ct.  Baur, 
Stud,  und  Krit.  1856,  p.  582)  is  misleading  in  its 
associations.  But  it  is  probably  a  mistake  to 
attempt  to  stretch  this  highly  original  poem  upon 
a  Procrustes'  bed,  in  order  to  make  it  fit  in  with 
later  systems  of  classification.  '  Soul  is  form,  and 
doth  the  body  make.'  The  author  of  Job  had 
certain  materials  to  use,  and  he  kept  certain 
religious  objects  in  view  as  he  wrote  ;  he  possessed 
a  poetic  genius  of  remarkable  constructive  power, 
and  his  thoughts  were  guided  by  the  Di^*ine  Spirit. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  produced,  not  a 
drama,  nor  a  didactic  poem,  nor  any  composition 
of  conventional  form  or  shape,  but — the  Bk.  of 
Job,  which  is  a  law  to  itself,  and  which  has  tn- 
tiuenced  subsequent  writers  whose  names  stand 
among  the  highest  in  literature,  yet  who,  by 
general  consent,  are,  merelj-  from  the  literarj- 
l^oint  of  \-iew,  outsoared  and  outshone  by  their 
great  prototjrpe. 


The  intimate  structare  of  ttie  poem  can  best  be  nndentood 
[  in  connexion  with  the  general  suuje<H  of  the  poetry  <A  the  OT 
I  (see  Poetry).    It  may,  however,  be  well  to  say  that  the  oitimate 
I  element  in  Job,  as  in  all  Heh.  poetry,  is  the  couplet  or  <Usti<di, 
;  consisting  of  two  parallel  clauses,  the  length  of  each  line  being 
I  decermined,  not  by  the  laws  of  regular  metre,  but  by  the  beat 
I  of  an  irregular   but   musical  rb>-thm.     The  single  stones  of 
which  the  poetical  structure  is  composed  may  tc  briplets  or 
I  quatrains  instead  of  couplets,  but  these  larger  or  smaller  units 
;  KCi  combined  so  as  to  form  a  strophe  (the  '  paragn^tb '  of  proeeX 
j  and  laws,  which  are  none  the  less  effective  because  infomul  and 
I  instinctively  obeyed,  determine  the  varying  lengths  of  the  line, 
I  the  Tarying  character  of  the  parallelism,  and  tM  Taiying  strac- 
'  turs  of' the  strophe.    An  anal>'sis  of  Job's  lament  in  en.  3,  or 
:  of  any  of  the  speeches,  would  illustrate  in  detail  what  can  here 
be  stated  only  m  outuiie.    It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that 
the  skill  of  the  poet  is  especially  conspicuous  in  the  gucceaa 
I  with  which  he  employs  throughout  a  long  poem  a  form  of 
'  composition  which  is  chiefly  suited  to  the  gnomic  wisdom  of 
I  '  Proverbs '  or  the  comparatively  brief  Ijiics  of  the  Psalms. 
I      But  the  poetical  character  of  Job  does  not  depend  upon  the 
balance  of  sjllables  or  the  answering  beat  of  lines  and  clauses. 
The  constructive   imagination  of   the   writer   is  conspicuous 
tiiroughout.    It  reveals  itself  as  remarkably  in  the  bold  con- 
1  ceptions,  the  free,  flowing  outlines  of  the  whole  poem,  as  in 
the  wealth,  variety,  and  finish  of  its  detailed  imagery.    The 
architect  of  a  cathedral  shows  liis  skill  alike  in  the  detailed  work- 
manship of  bosses  and  flnials  and  in  his  conception  of  a  majestic 
whole.    It  Is  hardly  within  the  compass  of  this  article  to  dwell 
upon  the  poetical  jrrandeur  of  Job  viewed  as  a  literary  com- 
position.   The  subhmity  and  simplicity  of  its  leading  concep- 
tions, the  pictures  of  the  august  scene  in  the  council-chamber 
of  heaven,  and  of  the   sudden  desolation  and  overwhelming 
sorrow  in  the  earthly  household,  of  Job  Ij'ing  in  phj-sical  anguish 
and  mental  bewilderment  upon  the  mezbeU  or  ash-mound  out- 
side his  house,  and  the  deep  s.vmpathetic  silence  of  his  friends 
broken  at  last  by  the  heartrending  wail  of  the  sufferer's  despair, 
— all  indicate  the  hand  of  a  poet  at  the  outset,  and  prepare  the 
way  for  the  unfolding  of  the  tragedy  that  follows.    Only  a  close 
study  of  the  book  can  give  an  idea  of  the  richness  and  multi- 
plicity of  its  metaphors,  the  concentrated  vigour  of  its  phrase- 
ology, its  depth  of  human  feeling,  its  portraiture  of  patriarchal 
life,  and  the  impressiveness  of   the  descriptions  of    eitemal 
nature,  which  form  throughout  a  majestic  background  to  the 
moving  picture  of  human  -pain  and  sorrow. 
Sometimes  the  figurative  language  is  closely  condensed — 

•  Wilt  thou  harass  a  driven  leaf. 

And  chase  the  withered  stubble?'  (1325). 

Sometimes  the  metaphor  is  elaborated  with  startlin|^  vigour 
and  emphasis,  as  in  the  description  of  the  Di\-ine  Beug  as  a 
giant  antagonist  wrestling  with  the  puny  human  frame,  or 
making  a  target  of  the  miserable  man  who  can  offer  no  resist- 
ance— 

*  I  was  at  ease,  but  he  shattered  me ; 

He  seized  me  by  the  throat  and  shook  me  ; 
He  set  me  up  as  his  mark. 
His  arrows  beset  me. 

He  cleaveth  my  side,  and  doth  not  spare ; 

He  sheddeth  my  gall  upon  the  ground  ; 

He  breaketh  me  with  breach  upon  breach. 

He  rusheth  upon  me  like  a  giant '  (16^i-'X 
The  description  of  the  lion  in  41'- H,  of  the  eagle  in  ch.  39, 
'  where  the  slain  are,  there  is  she,*  the  comparison  of  deceitful 
friends  to  the  brook  drying  up  in  summer  and  the  mirage  of 
the  desert  in  &^'^,  the  brief  but  graphic  succession  of  figures 
to  describe  the  rapid  flight  of  years — 

'  My  days  are  swifter  than  a  nmner ; 
They  flit  away,  they  see  no  good ; 
They  shoot  by  like  skiffs  of  reed. 
Like  an  eagle  that  swoopeth  upon  its  prey  I '  (925-  26) — 

are  only  examples  taken  at  random  of  a  poetic  vitality  in  the 
writer  which  seems  inexhaustible.  The  sketches  of  the  wiM 
beast  in  the  desert  are  as  faithful  in  detail  as  the  limning  of 
the  glories  of  the  constellations  in  the  nightiy  sky  is  impressive ; 
but  in  each  case  the  work  is  done  by  a  few  strokes  of  a  master- 
hand.  One  passage  only  may  be  transcribed  as  an  example  of 
several  of  the  features  which  have  been  thus  stmomarily  and 
inadequately  sketched,  and  it  will,  at  the  same  time,  illustrate 
the  arrangement  of  the  poem  in  strophes — 

'  The  Shades  tremble 
Deep  below  the  waters  and  their  inhabitants. 
Tlie  Unseen  World  is  naked  before  him. 
The  Abyss  of  Destruction  hath  no  covering. 
He  stretcheth  out  the  Xorth  over  the  void. 
And  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing  .  .  . 
The  pillars  of  heaven  tremble. 
And  are  amazed  at  his  rebuke  .  .  . 
Lo,  these  are  but  the  outskirts  of  his  ways ; 
And  how  small  a  whisper  hath  been  heard  of  him 
But  the  thunder  of  his  power,  who  can  imdeistand?' 

(265.6.11.1^ 

iy.  Text. — The  Massoretic  text  of  the  OT,  as  is 
now  generally  recognized,  stands  in  some  places  in 
great  need  of  critical  emendation,  but  the  materials 
extant  for  the  purpose  are  very  scanty.  The  oldest 
MS  of  Job  is  separated  in  date  front  its  composi- 
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tion  by  more  than  twelve  hundred  years,  and  few- 
critical  helps  from  without  are  forthcoming  to  aid 
in  the  examination  and,  if  need  be,  tlie  reconstruc- 
tion of  tlie  text.  Under  these  circumstances, 
textual  criticism  virtually  resolves  itself  into  a 
comparison  of  the  Ileb.  with  the  chief  ancient 
versions,  and  an  examination  of  internal  evidence 
and  inherent  nrobabilities  of  corrui)tion.  Sucii  a 
process  naturally  leads  to  widely  ditiering  results, 
varying  accordmg  to  the  preconceptions  and 
methods  of  individual  critics.  In  modern  times 
Merx  led  the  way  in  his  Das  Gedicht  von  Iliub 
(1871),  advocating  a  reconstruction  of  the  text, 
based  partly  upon  the  ancient  versions  and  partly 
upon  a  metrical  aiTangement  of  his  own.  G.  Bate- 
son  Wright  in  1883  carried  the  work  some  steps 
further.  Bickell  in  his  Carmina  V.T.  (1882)  and 
in  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Viennji  Zeit.ich.  f.  K.  d. 
Morgenlnndcs(\H9\-^dA)\\f!iS  propounded  anela]x)rate 
and  revolutionary  theory  for  ascertaining  what  he 
considers  to  be  the  primitive  text  of  Job.  He 
depends  partly  upon  the  LXX,  but  partly  also  on 
certain  metrical  theories,  of  which  more  will  be 
said  shortly.  Thiw  work  of  Bickell  has  been 
popularized  in  J^nglish  by  Dillon  in  his  Sceptics 
of  the  Old  TestaitKnt  (1895).  Finally,  Siegfried 
has  published  a  polychromatic  ed.  of  the  text  of 
Job  (in  Haupt's  Sacred  Boolcs  of  OT),  in  which 
a  thoroughgoing  recension  is  advocated,  based 
mainly  ujjon  internal  evidence  such  as  satisfies  the 
critic. 

The  chief  point  for  consideration  at  this  stage  is 
the  LXX  version. 

This  probably  dates  from  the  early  or  middle  portion  of  the 
2nd  cent.  B.C.  The  character  of  the  translation  is  too  free  and 
loose  to  be  of  much  service  in  the  detailed  criticism  of  the  text, 
but  it  has  been  long  known  to  scholars  that  the  original  text  of 
the  LXX  was  much  shorter  than  the  Textus  Receptus  now 
found  in  our  MSS.  In  the  time  of  Origen  the  current  Gr.  version 
was  shorter  than  the  Heb.  by  some  400  Unos,  the  omissions 
noted  by  Jerome  amounting  to  more  than  700.  Origen  {Ep.  ad 
AJric.  §  4)  tells  us  that,  in  the  copies  he  used,  as  many  as  from 
three  or  four  to  sixteen  or  nineteen  verses  were  lacking  in  some 
places,  and  he  remedied  the  deficiencies  by  supplying  the  Greek 
from  Theodotion,  obelizing  all  the  passages  thus  added  to  the 
Gr.  text  before  him.  Five  MSS  are  extant  preserving  Origen's 
marks,  and  in  1889  Ciasca  ])ubli8hed  a  Coptic  tr.  of  the  LXX 
version  of  Job  which  exhibits  the  pre-Origenian  state  of  the 
text.  As  this  version  substantially  agrees  with  the  evidence 
furnished  by  the  five  MSS  above  name<l,  omitting  the  passages 
which  in  them  are  marked  with  asterisks,  it  is  clear  that  this 
text  gives  us  the  LXX  version  in  its  earliest  form. 

The  question  is,  what  is  its  relation  to  the 
Hebrew  ?  It  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  either 
that  it  is  earlier  and  purer  than  the  MT,  or  that  it 
is  simply  a  curtailed  and  mutilated  tr.  from  the 
Heb.  that  has  come  down  to  us.  A  similar  state 
of  things  exists  in  relation  to  the  text  of  Jeremiah, 
and  scholars  are  not  yet  agreed  upon  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  facts.  In  the  case  of  Job,  Bickell 
uses  this  evidence  to  support  his  own  very  sweep- 
ing reconstruction  of  the  text,  seeking  to  show 
that  the  book  in  its  i)resent  state  has  grown  by 
additions,  successively  made,  to  a  very  much  shorter 
poem.  Hatch  (Essays  in  Bib.  Grcclc,  pp.  215-245) 
argues  in  the  same  sense,  that  the  early  Greek 
translation  represents  the  primitive  form,  the 
Hebrew  a  later  and  amplified  form,  of  the  text. 
Dillmann,  on  the  other  hand  (Trans.  Royal  Prus. 
Acad,  of  Sci.  1890),  contends  that,  except  in  a  few 
cases,  omissions  from  the  Heb.  were  arbitrarily 
made  by  the  Gr.  translator — a  view  ajmarently 
held  previously  by  Bickell  himself;  and  Driver 
(Contemp.  Ilev.  Feb.  189G,  j).  262),  tljough  with  some 
hesitation,  pronounces  the  latter  to  be  the  more 
probable  hypothesis.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
omissions  of  the  LXX  do  not  relieve  the  chief 
difficulties  which  attend  the  text  of  the  book  as  it 
stands,  whilst,  in  several  cases  at  least,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  context  without  these  omitted 
passages,  or  to  explain  how,  if  they  did  not  form 


part  of  the  original  text,  the  passages  in  the  Heb. 
came  to  be  added  to  it.  Glosses  and  amplifications 
on  such  a  scale  generally  declare  themselves  as 
such  beyond  much  jKjssibility  of  question.  In- 
trinsic probability,  in  other  words,  is  almost 
entirely  against  the  liypothesis  that  the  shorter  Gr. 
form  represents  the  primitive  type  of  text.  Budde, 
in  his  latest  work  on  Job  (see  Literature  below), 
also  pronounces  against  the  view  of  Bickell  and 
Hatcn. 

None  of  the  other  versions  are  of  much  use  in 
textual  criticism.  The  Peshitta  Syriac  was  made 
from  the  Heb. ,  and  its  renderings  are  occasionally 
serviceable  in  ditficulties  of  detail.  The  variations 
of  the  Targum  are  more  curious  than  helpful,  while 
the  old  Latin  version  was  made  from  the  (ir.,  and 
exhibits  the  same  peculiarities  (cf.  Burkitt,  OldLat. 
and  Itala,  p.  8  f.).  A  revision  of  it  was  made  by 
Jerome,  preserving  the  critical  marks  which  indi- 
cated the  passages  supplied  from  the  Hel).  to  fiU 
up  the  considerable  deficiencies  noted  above. 

V.  Integrity. — Obviously,  this  subject  is  closely 
connected  with  the  last,  and  some  arguments  of 
critics  concerning  the  text  have  been  reserved  for 
this  section,  because  a  discussion  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  certain  passages  cannot  be  carried  on  with- 
out an  examination  into  the  subject-matter  of  the 
book.  Criticism  has  been  busy  in  recent  years 
with  the  construction  of  Job,  and  most  modern 
interpreters  hold  that  the  book  as  it  has  come 
down  to  us  has  undergone  more  or  less  of  amplifi- 
cation or  modification.  Some  would  reduce  the 
volume  of  the  book  by  at  least  one  half.  They 
hold  that  neither  prologue  nor  epilogue,  neither 
the  speeches  of  the  Almighty  nor  those  of  Flihu, 
formed  part  of  the  original  work,  and  that  the 
speeches  of  Job  and  the  three  friends  must  be  both 
reduced  in  bulk  and  altered  in  character,  if  we 
would  read  them  in  their  original  form.  Repre- 
sentatives of  this  extreme  view,  which  loj)s  oil" 
from  the  statue  limbs  and  members  till  a  mere 
torso,  altered  in  its  proportions,  is  left,  are  Bickell 
and  Studer. 

Three  main  rea-sons  arc  assigned  for  this  trenchant  handling 
of  the  text.  (1)  The  fact  that  the  earliest  form  of  the  LXX 
version  was  so  much  shorter  than  the  Heb.  as  it  now  stands. 
But  we  have  seen  that  it  is  by  no  means  clearly  proved  that  the 
shorter  form  represents  the  primitive  tn>e,  and  the  reconstruc- 
tion proposed  in  many  respects  does  not  follow  the  lines  thus 
indicated.  (2)  A  metrical  theorj'  concerning  the  composition  of 
Job — a  hypothesis  of  great  learning  and  ingenuity,  in  which, 
however,  few  Heb.  scholars  have  followed  Bickell — demands 
some  such  system  of  wholesale  abbreviation  as  is  thus  pro- 
posed. This  attempt  to  make  the  lines  of  Job  '  scan '  can  only 
De  carried  out  by  the  ajjplication  of  extreme  violence.  Not  only 
must  whole  passages  be  shorn  away,  but  the  lines  that  remain 
must  be  read  with  frequent  elisions  and  accommodations.  In 
many  cases  these  are  so  violent  and  unnatural  as  to  make  it 
clear  that  Bickell  is  trying  to  force  into  uniformity  and  regularity 
an  irregular  though  "real  and  impressive  jwetical  rhythm  which 
nins  through  the  book.  It  may  be  added,  that  a  metrical  version 
of  a  poem  which  can  be  remembered  with  ease  would  not  readily 
be  displaced  by  a  more  cumbrous  and  irregular  form.  The 
whole  history  of  Heb.  poetry,  moreover,  is  against  the  supposi- 
tion that  a  poem  of  the  length  of  Job,  and  of  its  probable  oate, 
was  composed  in  regular  metre  with  lines  of  almost  uniform 
regulation  length. 

(3)  The  third  chief  line  of  argimient  is  drawn  from  a  view  of 
the  8C0i)e  and  design  of  'Job'  which  is  by  no  means  proved. 
It  assumes  that  the  book  in  its  first  concei>tion  was  a  poem  of 
revolt,  the  utterance  of  a  genuine  'sceptic  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,' who  rebelled  against  the  current  doctrine  of  reward  and 
punishment,  and  that  it  has  only  assumed  its  jircsent  shape 
under  the  hands  of  a  number  of  'orthodox'  manipulators,  who, 
by  various  a<lditions  and  intenx)lations,  have  contrived  to 
dress  up  the  original  product  of  a  Sturm  und  Drann  period 
into  a  shape  in  which  it  might  appear  in  the  sacred  Canon. 
Without  discussing  this  hj-potliesis  m  full,  two  remarks  may  be 
made.  One  is,  that  writers  in  the  OT  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
disguising  their  moods  of  doubt  and  munnuring,  and  even 
rebellion  against  the  will  of  God.  The  psalmists  give  the 
account  of  their  gloomy  ix-riods  of  unsettled  faith  and  ]X)sitive 
denial;  while  Joremiali  from  time  to  time  'waxes  very  bold,' 
and,  like  Klijah  in  his  despondency,  is  driven  by  the  pressure  of 
the  problems  of  life  to  doubt  and  to  deny  the  goodness  of  Him 
who  controls  life.  This  supposed  dressing  up  of  doubt  into 
decent  orthodoxy  is  a  device  of  modem  days.  It  should  be 
noticed,  also,  that  this  theory  of  the  origrin  and  history  of  *  Job' 
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is  hampered  with  the  further  difficulty  Uuit  these  large  additions 
were  made  to  the  original  text  by  a  poet  or  poets  whose 
'imaginative  power  was  at  least  not  inleriur  to  that  of  the 
original  writer'  (Hatch,  op.  eit.  p.  244 >— a  somewhat  large 
demand  to  make,  when  the  original  and  sublime  character  of 
the  book  as  a  whole  is  borne  in  mind. 

Siegfried,  without  going  so  far  as  Bickell,  is  yet 
very  severe  in  his  castigation  of  the  MT.  He 
classifies  some  passages  —  which  may  be  repre- 
sented by  ch.  28,  and  the  Elihu  speeches,  clis.  32-37 
— as  '  polemical  interpolations  directed  against  the 
tendency  of  the  poem.'  Other  passages  found  in 
the  12th,  2Tth,  and  other  chapters,  are  styled 
'  correcting  interpolations,  conforming  the  speeches 
of  Job  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  retribution ' ; 
while  others,  again,  are  'parallel  compositions,' 
amongst  them  being  found  the  section  40*-42®. 
Some  fifty  separate  passages  are  banished  from 
the  text  as  scattered  interpolations  of  editors, 
inserted  during  the  process  of  'working  over'  the 
poem,  which  de  Wette  was  the  first  to  suggest 
had  been  freely  employed.  The  shorn  remnant  of 
the  text  is,  especially  in  chs.  13  and  14,  20  and  21, 
and  again  in  30  and  31,  rearranged  as  regards  the 
order  of  its  clauses  and  paragraphs,  according  to 
the  critic's  judgment.  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary 
to  say  that  for  this  wholesale  reorganization  there 
is  no  external  evidence,  the  primitive  form  of  the 
LXX  text  giving  very  little  assistance  in  the  places 
where  serious  difficulties  in  subject-matter  are 
supposed  to  require  radical  changes  in  the  text. 
Studer  (1881)  reconstructs  the  whole  book,  making 
chs.  29  and  .30  the  original  prologue — a  process 
which  A.  B.  Da^'idson  describes  as  leaving  a  mere 
tnmk,  '  so  misshapen  that  its  shoulders  are  found 
in  the  region  of  its  bowels.' 

Two  recent  monographs,  representing  the  prevailing  current  of 
contemporary  criticism,  may  be  mentioned :  Grill,  Zur  Compoin- 
tion  des  B.  Hiob  (1S90);  and  Laue,  Die  Composition  dei  B. 
Hiob  (1896).  The  former  rejects,  as  not  belonging  to  the 
original  book,  the  Elihu  speeches,  the  descriptions  of  Behemoth 
and  Leviathan,  also  1**-13  24^9- 1*  21  262-27  277-31,  and  chs.  29  and 
30.  Laue  holds  that  ch.  9*-3*  and  ch.  12  are  out  of  place,  and 
that  the  former  paragraph  should  be  placed  after  ch.  25,  and 
the  latter  after  cli  27.  Ch.  24  is  condemned  in  part  as  having 
been  'worked  o'er,'  only  a  portion  of  it  representing  the 
original  tendency  of  the  poem.  From  chs.  25-2S  he  admits  only 
2t>i-»  and  27i-«  as  genuine.  Laue,  like  many  other  critics,  pro- 
nounces the  Elilju  speeches  and  the  '  Behemoth  and  Leviathan 
episodes '  to  be  interpolations,  but  he  holds  both  prologue  and 
epilogue  to  be  genuine  and  indispensable  parts  of  the  originid 
poem. 

Merx,  Bateson  Wright,  and  Cheyne  may  stand 
as  representing  those  who  advocate  less  sweeping 
but  very  considerable  changes.  Some  of  the  chief 
modifications  proposed  are,  that  as  Bildad's  speech 
in  ch.  25  is  very  short,  ch.  26*'"  might  be  better 
placed  as  a  continuation  of  it.  To  supply  the 
place  of  Zophars  third  speech,  which  is  lacking, 
ch.  21^'^ — very  awkwardly  placed  where  it  stands 
— might  be  read  as  coming  from  him.  Ch.  28  is 
held  to  be  a  later  insertion,  as  well  as  the  whole 
episode  of  Eliliu.  The  few  verses,  ch.  31^*****, 
even  Delitzsch  considers  to  be  misplaced,  forming 
an  anti-climax  in  their  present  connexion.  He 
would  transpose  and  read  them  between  ^'v.  ■^- 
and  ^. 

A.  B.  Davidson  is  still  more  moderate  ;  he  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  most  conservative  critics  of  the 
book.  He  holds  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
speeches  of  Elihu,  no  serious  objection  can  be 
brought  against  any  of  the  five  great  divisions  of 
the  poem,  but  the  Elihu  episode  he,  in  common 
with  nearly  all  modems,  pronounces  to  be  a  later 
addition.  Further,  he  entertains  somewhat  serious 
suspicions  concerning  ch.  27^'^,  cli.  28,  and  the 
descriptions  of  Behemoth  and  Le\-iathan  in  the 
speeches  of  the  Almighty,  but  apparently  would 
not,  on  the  whole,  remove  these  from  the  text.  A 
view  nearly  coinciding  \i-ith  this  will  be  advocated 
in  the  present  article  ;  but  the  ultimate  decision  of 
such  a  question  as  this  largely  depends,  it  is  clear. 


upon  subjective  considerations.  Two  cla.<ise8  of 
these  may  be  mentionetl.  (1)  What  measure  of 
difficult}"  in  a  passage  warrants  conjectural  emenda- 
tion, and  how  far  is  a  19th  cent,  critic  competent  to 
reconstruct  an  ancient  poem,  without  being  guilty 
of  the  vice  of  trj-ing  it  by  his  own  preconceived 
ideas  and  standards  ?  (2)  What  is  the  view  to  be 
taken  of  the  scope  and  design  of  the  book  ?  Can  it 
be  viewed  as  a  fairly  harmonious  whole  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  and  what  amount  of  apimrent  incon- 
sistency warrants  interference  with  the  text  as  it 
stands ":  These  are  questions  which  are  certain  to 
receive  different  answers  from  different  types  of 
mind.  The  only  satisfactory  line  of  argument  in 
a  conservative  tlirection  lies  in  a  justification  of 
the  book  as  it  stands,  and  its  success  must  depend 
upon  power  to  show  that  the  book  can  be  better 
understood  as  we  have  it,  with  certain  compara- 
tively slight  omissions  and  modifications,  than  in 
the  iorms  proposed  by  more  destructive  and  re- 
volutionary theories. 

The  section  most  open  to  objection  is  that 
containing  the  speeches  of  Elihu.  The  chief 
arguments  against  its  having  formed  a  part  of 
the  original  book  are  the  following,  {a)  Elihu  is 
not  mentioned  either  in  the  prologue  or  the  epi-_ 
logue.  In  the  latter,  especially,  it  would  seem 
unnatural  that  Jehovah,  when  referring  to  the 
speeches  of  the  three  friends  and  Job,  should  pass 
Elihu  by  in  silence,  (b)  Chs.  32-37  are  awkwardly 
placed  between  Job's  monologue  and  the  di\'ine 
answer  out  of  the  Avhirlwind.  The  intervention 
of  the  Almighty,  and  the  words  \vith  which  Ee 
addresses  Job,  are  much  better  understood  if  ch. 
38  follows  immediately  upon  ch.  31.  The  ease  and 
advantage  with  which  this  section  could  be  de- 
tached from  the  rest  of  the  poem  seems  to  point  to 
a  line  of  juncture  here,  (c)  Elihu's  arguments 
appear  to  consist  partly  of  a  repetition  of  those  of 
the  three  friends,  partly  an  anticipation  of  the 
address  of  Jehovah.  So  far  as  Elihu  does  furnish 
an  original  contribution  to  the  discussion  in  the 
emphasis  which  he  lays  upon  the  purifying  in- 
fluence of  sutt'ering  Wewed  as  chastisement,  it  is 
not  in  harmony  with  the  general  teaching  of  the 
book,  (f/)  The  style  is  prolix,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  most,  distinctly  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  book ; 
though  Kuenen  (tor  example)  has  pronounced  that 
style  alone  would  in  this  case   be  insufficient  to 

{)rove  a  later  origin,     (c)  Certain  peculiarities  of 
anguage  are  discernible,  a    much    stronger   and 
more  decided  Aramaic  colouring  being  duscemible 
in   this    section.     Canon    F.    C.    Cook    {Speakers 
Com. )  argues,  after  Schlottmann,  that  this  is  the 
poet's  way  of  indicating  Elihus  Aramaean  origin. 
The  subject  is  investigated  at  length  in  Stickel's 
Das    Bitch    Hiob    (1842),    Budde's    Beitrdge    zur 
Kritik  des  B.  H.  (1876),  and  in  an  essay  of  Kleinert 
(Stud.  «.  Krit.  1886) ;    and  the  bearings  of  these 
are  investigated   by   Cheyne   (Job  and  Solomon, 
Appendix,  etc.    29i-293),   who    sums    up    in    the 
words,  '  E>'idently  the  speeches  of  Elihu  are  later 
compositions.'     (Budde  is  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  defenders  of  the  genuineness  of  the  speeches). 
The  force  of  these  arguments  really  lies  in  their 
'  conjunction.     It  will  be  observed  that  they  are  of 
j  ditterent    kinds,    and    their    cumulative    torce    is 
I  therefore  all   the  greater.     Standing  alone,  each 
j  one  would  not  be  fatal.     Cook,  for  example,  points 
j  out  that  no  person  is  named  in  the  book  till  he 
begins  to  take  part  in  the  action,  and  he  attaches 
!  considerable  weight  to  the  arguments  adduced  by 
j  Elihu.       Bradley,    however,    in     his    thoughtful 
i  lectures  on  the  liook  of  Job  (1887),  takes  a  differ- 
j  ent  view.     The  concurrence  of  arguments  drawn 
I  from   different  quarters    appears    to    the  present 
I  writer    convincing,    and    perhaps    the    strongest 
I  e^•idence  of  all  is  dra^vn  from  the  view  taken  of 
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the  book  as  a  whole,  the  plan  and  outline  of  which 
the  episode  of  Elihu  m.ars,  or  positively  disfigures. 

The  same  must,  on  tlie  whole,  be  said  of  ch.  27'"^ 
and  ch.  28.  The  former  passage  contains  an 
elaborate  account  of  the  atllictionfi  which  overtake 
the  wicked,  apparently  quite  out  of  place  on  the 
lips  of  Job,  and  containnig  precisely  such  arguments 
as  had  previously  been  urged  by  his  friends. 
Comimre,  e.g.,  the  speech  of  Zophar  in  ch.  20,  and 
observe  that  2V^  is  almost  identical  in  expression 
with  20-''-'.  There  is  no  real  connexion  between 
the  first  six  verses  of  ch.  27,  in  which  Job  assei-ts 
his  own  innocence,  and  the  strain  of  the  verses 
that  follow,  which  are  quite  inconsistent  with 
Job's  previous  contentions.  The  only  two  modes 
of  reconciliation  possible  are  these.  (1)  Job  wishes 
to  show  tiuit  he  does  not  altogether  deny  the  fact 
that  the  wicked  are  punished,  and  is  anxious  to 
sever  himself  from  tlieir  perilous  and  friendless 
condition.  He  shrinks  from  the  very  thought  of 
being  as  the  wicked  are.  He  wishes  to  '  avoid 
everything  that  can  appear  ambiguous,  and  to 
take  a  position  upon  a  much  higher  elevation ' 
(Ewald).  Even,  however,  if  this  train  of  thought 
were  appropriate  in  Job's  mouth,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  it  fits  in  at  all  suitably  with  27^'*'  which 
precedes,  or  ch.  28  which  follows.  Or  (2)  it  may  be 
urged  (again  with  Ewald)  that  Job  lias  by  this 
time  conquered  his  doubts  as  to  the  divine  moral 
government,  that  these  '  have  worked  their  own 
cure,'  and  that  he  anticipates  already  some  such 
issue  as  is  described  in  the  epilogue.  But  it 
requires  only  a  moment's  consideration  to  see  that 
this  disturbs  the  whole  order  of  the  composition, 
that  it  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  language  of 
Job's  soliloquy,  especially  ch.  30,  and  it  does  not 
harmonize  with  the  address  of  the  Almighty  to 
Job,  which  follows. 

Ch.  28,  again,  is  of  the  nature  of  an  episode, 
beautiful  and  impressive  in  itself,  worthy  of  a 
poetic  genius  and  a  devout  spirit,  but  exceedingly 
difficult  to  understand  in  the  place  which  it 
occupies  in  the  poem.  The  general  drift  of  the 
chapter  is  that  Wisdom — in  the  sense  of  the 
principles  of  true  and  righteous  government  which 
direct  the  course  of  this  world's  affairs — is  inscrut- 
able by  man ;  the  only  possible  course  for  man  is 
to  fear  and  trust  Jehovali,  and  (by  implication)  to 
leave  himself  and  his  fortunes  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  God.  Such  a  train  of  thought  is  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  other  parts  of  | 
Jewish  sacred  books, — compare  several  psalms  and  ■ 
parts  of  Proverbs, — but  it  is  irreconcilable  with  j 
Job's  previous  position  and  subsequent  langu.age  I 
in  chs.  30,  31.  If  Job  had  already  reached  this 
stage  in  liis  education,  what  need  of  chs.  38-42, 
and  how  account  for  the  laments  of  ch.  31  ?  Again, 
no  satisfactoiy  connexion  of  tliought  between 
chs.  28  and  27-^  or  27*  can  be  established.  The 
opening  '5  may,  indeed,  be  variously  understood. 
'  For  there  is  a  vein  for  the  silver '  (RVm)  is  the  most 
obvious  translation,  the  rendering  'surely'  being 
adopted  to  avoid  a  difficulty,  since  the  inscrut- 
ability of  divine  wisdom  affords  no  reason  for  the 
fate  which  the  end  of  ch.  27  describes  as  overtak- 
ing the  wicked.  It  is  necessary  to  read  much 
between  the  lines  in  order  to  eke  out  a  kind  of 
connexion  between  the  chapters  as  they  stand, 
e.g.  '  the  wicked  are  punished,  but  for  all  that 
there  are  problems  in  life  which  that  simple  prin- 
ciple does  not  explain,  and  wisdom  is  really 
inscrutable'  ;  or  'the  wicked  are  overthrown,  antl 
such  a  fate  is  sure  to  overtake  all  who  disobey 
God ;  for  wisdom  can  only  be  attained  by  those 
who  fear  Jehovah.'  It  must  be  felt  that  these 
attempts  are  so  forced  and  artificial  that  there  is  a 
strong  presumption  against  the  sequence  of  chapters 
as  they  stand.     The  difficulty  of  the  opening  '? 


would  hardly,  however,  be  a  sufficient  objection, 
if  the  chapter  as  a  whole  was  appropriate  to  the 
frame  of  mind  in  which  the  book  presents  Job  at 
the  moment.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case ; 
the  opening  words  of  ch.  29,  '  Moreover,  Job  con- 
tinued his  parable — Oh  that  I  were  as  in  months 
past,'  etc.,  exhibit  far  too  violent  a  break  with  21"" 
for  sound  exegesis  to  explain. 

We  are  led,  tiierefore,  to  tiie  conclusion  that  the 
section  27'"^"'  is  out  of  place,  whetiier  or  no  it 
should  form  part  of  a  speech  of  IJildad  or  a  third 
speech  of  Zophar ;  that  ch.  28  also,  with  all  its 
truth  and  beauty,  cannot  be  understood  where  it 
stands ;  and  that  chs.  32-37  form  a  subsequent 
addition  to  the  original  book  by  a  pious  writer 
who  was  not  fully  s<atisfied  with  its  teaching. 
Ch.  SP^-*"  may  perhaps  also  with  advantage  be 
transferred  to  a  place  between  vv.^^  ""*  '^. 

The  arguments  urged  against  the  genuineness 
of  other  portions  of  the  book  are  not,  however, 
convincing.  Cheyne  holds  that  prologue  and 
epilogue  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  book,  the 
prologue  being  perhaps  part  of  a  prose  book  of 
Job,  and  the  epilogue  added  later  by  an  editor 
whose  object  and  views  were  quite  distinct  from 
those  indicated  in  the  prologue.  His  work  is  done 
'  in  ca  prosaic  spirit,'  and  he  makes  '  a  sad  con- 
cession to  a  low  view  of  providential  dealings' 
(Job  and  Sol.  p.  69).  This  is  a  natural,  but 
perhaps  superficial,  objection.  Dillmann  in  the 
4th  edition  of  his  Hiob  (1891)  finds  these  argu- 
ments unsatisfactory.  The  reply  to  those  who 
contend  that  prologue  or  epilogue,  or  both,  do  not 
fit  in  with  tlie  rest  of  the  poem,  can  only  Ije  made 
good  when  the  scope  of  the  whole  book  is  examined. 

It  is  further  urged  that  the  speeches  of  the 
Almighty  are  '  in.serted  passages '  as  much  as  those 
of  Elihu,  while  the  descriptions  of  IJehemoth  and 
Leviathan  were  added  later  still,  a  '  purple  patch  ' 
the  removal  of  which  would  l>e  a  gain.  The  last 
objection  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  a  question  of 
taste,  on  which  no  critic's  judgment  can  be  final. 
That  the  speeches  of  the  Almighty  constitute  the 
book  as  it  stands  into  a  consistent  whole,  which 
would  lose  a  chief  portion  of  its  meaning,  if  indeed 
it  would  be  intelligible,  without  them,  is  a  point 
which  may  conveniently  be  reserved  till  the  scope 
of  the  poem  is  considered.  The  views  of  those  who 
would  separate  prologue,  epilogue,  and  the  speeches 
of  Jeliovah  from  the  text  of  the  original  poem  are 
represented  in  the  words  of  Cheyne  when  he  says 
that  the  book  as  it  stands  forms  a  'confused 
theodicy,'  that  these  sections  constitute  'disturb- 
ing elements,'  and  that  to  attempt  to  weld  them 
into  one  whole  shows  a  failure  to  understand  the 
position.  These  are  only  tlie  '  conflicting  thoughts ' 
of  '  earnest,  warm  -  hearted  men '  on  the  great 
question  of  the  sufiering  of  the  righteous,  interest- 
ing separately,  but  not  intelligible  in  combination. 
This  IS  the  only  objection  to  passages  which  in 
style  and  diction,  in  force  ana  beauty,  are  con- 
fessedly of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  this  noble  and 
remarkable  poem.  The  prose  passages  also,  it  is 
admitted,  are  not  in  themselves  unworthy  of  the 
place  in  which  they  stand.  The  main  issue, 
therefore,  with  regard  to  the  integrity  of  the  book, 
so  far  as  these  great  divisions  of  it  are  concerned, 
depends  upon  the  view  taken  of  its  scope  and 
teaching.  A  fundamental  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  head  accounts  for  the  ditt'ering  conclusions  of 
eminent  critics  on  questions  of  Muuinoness. 

vi.  Scope  and  Design. — The  mode  of  treat- 
ment adopted  in  this  section  will  be  to  discuss  the 
whole  book  as  it  now  stands,  showing  how  each 
part  is  related  to  the  whole,  and  inquiring  what 
teaching  it  may  be  supposed  to  convey  in  its 
present  form.  It  has  uccn  shown  in  the  last 
section  that  in  all  probability  certain  chapters  did 
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not  form  part  of  the  original  design :  but  this  is 
matter  of  opinion ;  and  while  some  critics  would 
excise  more,  others  object  to  the  setting  aside  of 
any  i>ortion  of  the  book.  A  picture  may  be  sur- 
veyed as  a  whole,  apart  from  the  varying  opinions 
of  judges  who  hold  that  the  colours  in  one  portion 
or  another  of  the  canvas  have  been  laid  on  by  a 
later  artist.  Such  a  survey  may  aid  in  the  decision 
of  controverted  questions. 

The  poem  of  '  Job,'  so  remarkable  for  imagina- 
tive power  and  literary  skill,  was  unquestionably 
intended  to  set  forth  theological  doctrine.  Nothing 
abstract  or  technical  is  intended  by  the  phrase  ;  it 
is  but  a  way  of  expressing  the  aspect  from  which 
the  deepest  questions  of  life  are  here  \'iewed.  The 
poet  can  be  engaged  with  no  higher  themes,  with 
no  more  living  and  burning  questions,  than  God, 
man,  evil,  good,  suffering,  hope,  destiny.  The 
thesis  of  the  book — to  translate  poetry  into  prose 
— is  that  suffering  in  the  present  life  is  not  precisely 
proportioned  to  ill  desert ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
righteous  suffer ;  yet  God  is,  and  God  is  good. 
How  can  this  be?  It  is  the  object  of  Job  to 
answer  the  question. 

In  the  first  place,  let  the  presuppositions  of  the 
discussion  be  borne  in  mind.  The  debate  is  not 
concerning  the  primary  truths  of  natnral  theology. 
God  is  :  that  is  an  axiom  unquestioned,  unquestion- 
able. And  by  'God'  is  meant  a  Ruler  of  the 
world,  understood  to  be  righteous  and  merciful, 
though  the  exact  measure  of  His  mercy  and  truth 
be  not  apprehensible  by  man.  Xo  atheistic  theories 
are  admissible, — that  would  mean  to  give  up  the 
problem,  not  to  solve  it.  The  pantheist,  the 
materialist,  have  here  no  standing  -  ground.  A 
^yestern  mind  of  to-day  may  cut  the  knot  presented 
in  Job  in  a  hundred  several  ways  not  open  to  the 
Eastern — to  say  nothing  of  the  Israelite — of  2500 
years  ago.  Fiirther,  the  evidently  accepted  re- 
ligious doctrine  presupposed  by  the  book  is  that  in 
this  life  the  wicked  are  punished  and  the  righteous 
rewarded  by  a  just  God,  each  man  according  to  his 
deeds  and  character.  Against  this  current  ortho- 
dox opinion  the  book  is  a  protest,  but  it  is  a 
religious  protest.  It  is  not  a  sceptical  inquiry, 
nor  a  cynical  denial,  nor  a  blasphemous  denuncia- 
tion, either  as  a  whole  or  in  any  of  its  constituent 
parts.  It  is  a  plea  for  a  wider,  deeper,  truer,  more 
easily  defensible  orthodoxy.  It  represents  the 
process  by  which  a  step  was  taken  in  the  formation 
of  religious  thought,  and  a  religious  explanation 
of  life-problems  was  arrived  at.  Even  those  who 
would  reduce  the  book  to  the  narrowest  dimen- 
sions, and  who  reject  certain  portions  as  pious 
glosses  or  orthodo.x  corrections,  must  admit  that 
Job's  attitude  throughout  is  that  of  the  man  who 
is  trying  to  understand  God,  not  denying  His 
existence  or  mocking  at  His  rule.  Job  pleads  for 
God  as  truly  as  the  friends.  The  ring,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  within  which  the  conflict  is  carried  on— 
a  fight  for  life  so  far  as  Job  is  concerned — i.e.  the 
recognized  limits  of  the  discu.ssion,  must  be  borne 
in  mind  throughout. 

The  colloquies  form  the  kernel  of  the  book  :  let 
them  be  taken  first,  especially  as  they  are  the 
only  portions  which  beyond  all  question  constitute 
its  original  elements.  The  exact  issue  between 
Job  and  his  friends  concerns,  not  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  but  the  suffering  of  the  righteous. 
Job  is  not  concerned  to  deny  that  the  wicked  as 
such  suffer :  if  ch.  27""-^  belongs  to  him,  he  ex- 
plicitlv  asserts  it.  What  the  friends  assume  is  that 
only  the  wicked  suffer,  and  precisely  in  proportion 
to  their  wickedness  ;  what  they  at  first  imply  and 
afterwards  explicitly  declare  is,  that  if  an  appar- 
ently righteous  man  sutters,  he  cannot  be  so 
righteous  as  he  seems ;  hence  that  Job,  who  is 
enduring    exceptional    pain    and    calamity,  must 


have  flagrantly  oflended,  in  secret  if  not  openly, 

Xinst  the  laws  of  righteousness  and  the  Power 
ch  executes  and  vindicates  them.  This,  Job 
strenuously  and  even  passionately  denies.  More- 
over, it  is  contrary  to  hypothesis.  To  draw  for  a 
moment  from  the  prologue.  Job  is  not  only  asserted 
by  the  historian,  but  by  the  Almighty,  to  be 
upright ;  '  perfect,'  indeed,  when  judged  bj"  the 
relative  standard  which  alone  is  in  question,  a 
man  of  thorough  integrity  within  and  without. 
If  this  be  not  granted,  the  whole  problem  vanishes. 
Job  not  only  denies  his  opponents'  contention, 
with  his  own  con.sciousness  and  the  testimony  of 
facts  to  back  him,  but  he  does  so  successfully. 
The  poet  represents  him  as  victor  in  the  contest  of 
word!s.  The  friends  are  silenced,  though  not  con- 
vinced. Without  availing  ourselves  of  the  justifi- 
cation of  Job  pronounced  by  the  Almighty  in  the 
epilogue,  it  is  clear  that  the  friends  are  worsted  in 
the  conflict,  and  their  position  is  rendered  unten- 
able. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  Job  has  succeeded  in 
settling  the  great  point  at  issue.  The  friends  are 
wrong,  but  he  may  not  be  wholly  right.  What  is 
Job's  position,  if  we  consider  only  chs.  3-31? 
Omitting  for  the  moment  the  doubtful  sections 
27^-28,  and  remembering  in  any  case  that  Job's 
state  of  mind  is  set  forth,  not  in  a  series  of  cate- 
gorical propositions,  but  in  the  fervent  outpourings 
of  a  deeply  troubled  soul,  we  may  say  that  up  to 
this  point  he  is  absolutely  certain  of  his  own 
righteousness,  and  that  his  suflerings  are  un- 
deserved. He  is  deeply  convinced  also  in  what  the 
mystics  call  'the  ground  of  the  heart,'  that  God  is 
righteous  and  niles  righteously  :  but  how  these 
t\to  convictions  are  to  be  reconciled,  he  does  not 
clearly  see.  Some  light  has  dawned  upon  him 
from  various  quarters  in  the  course  of  hil  wrest- 
lings with  the  great  problem.  At  one  moment  he 
is  disposed  to  hope  against  hope,  and  hold  fast  by 
what  he  cannot  see.  'Though  he  slay  me,  yet 
will  I  wait  for  him,'  may  or  may  not  be  the  mean- 
ing of  ch.  13'*, — for  the  readings  admit  of  almost 
opposite  interpretations, — but  the  words  represent 
Jobs  attitude  in  certain  moods.  Not  very  different 
is  his  state  of  mind  when  he  pleads  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  come  face  to  face  with  the  Almighty  ; 
he  is  so  sure  that  he  could  '  order  his  cause  before 
him,  and  fill  his  mouth  with  arguments.'  At 
another  time  he  rests  in  the  confidence  that 
his  own  vindication  will  come,  sooner  or  later. 
Whether  Job  expects  this  in  the  present  life,  or 
more  or  less  vaguely  in  a  future  life,  is  a  very 
important  question  in  its  place,  but  may  for  the 
pui-pose  of  this  exposition  be  passed  over  for  the 
moment.  The  passage  ch.  19^-  ^  remains  on  any 
translation  ambiguous  when  we  ask  whether  the 
vindication  was  to  come  on  this  side  of  the  grave 
or  beyond  it,  though  it  is  glorious  in  its  triumph- 
ant assurance  that  the  Vindicator  will  speak  at 
the  last — 'he  will  speak,  and  cannot  lie.'  This 
confidence,  however.  Job  is  unable  continuously 
and  permanently  to  preserve.  It  is  not  represented 
as  a  solution  of  the  problem.  Job's  last  words 
(ch.  31)  are  a  pathetic  lament  over  his  vanished 
greatness,  and  a  reiterated  asseveration,  strong, 
though  no  longer  bitter,  that  he  has  not  offended. 
If  ch.  28  is  to  be  assigned  to  Job,  it  must  imply 
that  for  a  time  and  in  a  certain  mood  he  was 
prepared  to  bow  before  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of 
the  Most  High  ;  but  this  is  not  an  abiding  frame  of 
mind,  and  cannot  be  presented  as  Job's  solution  of 
his  own  difficulties. 

If  the  Eliliu  section  formed  a  part  of  the  original 
book — which  we  cannot  admit — it  must  be  tmder- 
stood  as  a  contribution  towards  a  solution,  but 
one  not  completely  adequate.  It  forms,  in  any 
case,  a  kind  of  side-chapel  Ln  relation  to  the  whole 
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stnicture.  The  righteous  man  must  remember  liis 
need  of  chastisement ;  siiflering  is  intended  to 
exercise  an  educative  and  purifymf,'  influence,  and 
the  wise  man  will  not  recklessly  rebel  or  fretfully 
chafe  against  it.  But  in  the  poem  no  one  replies  to 
Eliliu,  the  Almighty  disregards  his  utterances,  no 
reference  is  made  to  them  in  any  other  part  of  the 
book,  and  they  can  scarcely  be  said,  on  any  theorj' 
of  their  origin,  to  form  an  intimately  organic  part 
of  the  whole. 

On  the  theory  advocated  by  manj'  modern  critics, 
the  original  poem  left  the  problem  in  this  imdeter- 
mined  condition.  The  book  puts  forward  no 
solution,  it  is  a  prolonged  note  of  interrogation. 
There  is  nothing  constructive  about  the  colloquies 
Avhen  standing  alone,  especially  in  the  mutilated 
form  to  which  some  critics  would  reduce  them. 
Hut  as  the  poem  now  stands,  what  solution  does  it 
furnish  of  the  moral  difliculty  which  it  has  so 
powerfullj'  raised  ?  The  solution  may  be  said  to 
be  threefold  ;  or  rather,  three  classes  of  considera- 
tions may  be  borne  in  mind  in  mitigation  of  the 
difficulties  propounded.  Tlie  first  is  found  in  the 
prologue.  This  lifts  the  curtain  wiiich  hides  the 
counsels  of  Heaven.  It  suggests  that  tlie  drama 
of  our  earthly  life  has  a  significance  which  earth 
does  not  exhaust.  The  government  of  the  Most 
High  may  contemplate  issues  which  are  at  present 
beyond  us.  It  may  be  needful  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  disinterested  goodness  to  men,  to  angels,  to 
devils  :  or  to  satisfy  that  strange  personality  who 
on  the  stage  of  history  represents  the  great  Accuser 
or  Adversary  of  men,  a  being  hard  to  persuade 
tliat  goodness  means  something  more  than  a  pious 
care  for  one's  own  possessions  or  due  consideration 
for  one's  own  skin.  If  it  were  given  to  the  right- 
eous man,  like  a  greater  Prometheus,  to  sutler 
for  such  a  cause,  and  demonstrate  for  once  to 
assembled  hosts  of  human  spectators  of  the  great 
drama  of  human  life,  or  to  invisible  principalities 
and  powers,  that  goodness  and  truth  are  something 
more  than  a  cunning  provision  for  the  comforts  they 
bring  in  their  train,  a  life  of  p.ain  and  woe  might 
be  considered  well  spent.  The  vivid  picture  of  the 
heavenly  tribunal  is  only  the  graphic  Oriental 
way  of  propounding  Avhat  would  now  be  called  a 
philosopliical  or  theological  thesis.  The  lesson  of 
Plato's  Gorgias  is  here  enforced  against  the  sophis- 
try of  his  Protagoras.  Hedonism  is  not  ethics. 
With  magnificent  daring  Job  is  conceived  as  prov- 
ing tliis  great  thesis  on  the  side  of  God,  against  the 
insinuations  of  the  Satan.  Utilitarians  should  be 
the  first  to  acknowledge  that  whether  this  be  or  be 
not  a  tenable  solution  of  the  problem  of  human 
suffering,  it  is  d  noble  one.  God  knows  the  hearts 
of  His  servants,  but  on  some  is  conferred  tlie  high 
prerogative  of  suttering  in  order  to  demonstrate  to 
a  scofhng  world  or  an  incredulous  Accuser  of  the 
brethren  what  righteousness  really  means.  This 
is  not,  however,  represented  in  the  poem  as  an 
ultimate  or  complete  solution.  The  veil  that  has 
been  drawn  aside  to  allow  a  glimpse  into  the 
designs  of  Heaven  drops  again,  and  is  never  re- 
lifted.  Job,  by  hypothesis,  must  not  know  of  this 
procedure.  Unless  he  can  hold  fast  by  tlie  Right 
unaided,  unconsoled,  the  experiment  will  be  a 
failure.  The  fact  that  he  never  gives  in  or  gives 
up  is  the  poet's  silent  way  of  saying  that  the 
Adversary  has  lost  his  ca.se.  With  all  the  odds 
against  him,  Job  has  won.  He  was  content  to 
'hold  h.ard  by  truth  and  his  great  soul,'  beggary 
and  leprosy  and  desertion  and  calumny  notwith- 
standing. If  the  Almighty  had  never  spoken,  Job 
would  remain  alone  upon  the  field — unconquered, 
if  not  victorious. 

The  Almighty,  however,  does  speak.  It  is  an 
old  complaint  with  students  of  the  Bk.  of  Job, 
that  He  says  so  little,  according  to  men's  concep- 


tions, of  what  ought  to  be  said.  But  much  more  is 
said  than  apjtears  upon  the  surface.  The  addresses 
of  Jehovah  out  of  the  whirlwind  are  a  powerful 
l)lea  for  the  probability  that  God's  providence  is 
right  and  man's  indictment  of  it  wrong.  The 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  such  a  M'orld  as  we  see 
may  surely  be  left  to  conduct  its  attairs  un- 
challenged by  the  puny  creature  who  knows  but 
one  corner  of  one  field  in  a  vast  universe,  and  knows 
that  imperfectly  and  ill.  So  far  from  '  binding  the 
cluster  of  Pleiades  or  loosing  the  bands  of  Orion,' 
man  does  not  know  '  when  the  wild  goats  bring 
forth,'  nor  can  he  even  '  loose  the  bands  of  the  wild 
ass.'  Thou  who  complainest  against  Me,  '  where 
wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth 
— ha.st  thou  an  arm  like  God?'  It  is  replied, 
though  not  in  the  poem,  that  this  is  no  answer  to 
Job's  questions.  By  such  arguments  the  Almighty 
may  silence,  but  He  does  not  convince.  The  poet 
judges  otherwise.  He  represents  Job  as  not  only 
submissive,  but  contrite.  Job  acknowledges  that 
he  has  been  wrong  in  reasoning  and  in  temper  ;  he 
not  only  gives  up  his  arguments,  but  repents  him 
of  his  sin.  And  the  inspired  poet  displays  deeper 
insight  into  truth  and  more  j)ro found  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart  than  the  self-sufhcient  reasoner 
of  later  days.  Mozley,  in  his  masterly  study  of 
Job  (Essays,  vol.  ii.  \i.  219),  suggests  that  the  ex- 

Elanation  is  that  '  amazing  power  softens  him,  and 
e  feels  himself  within  its  grasp  a  poor  and  feeble 
creature,  to  be  dealt  with  just  as  that  Power 
pleases';  but  this  is  surely  only  half  the  truth. 
Submission  of  soul  is  not  satisfaction  of  mind. 
Job  has  learned  to  rest  in  God  at  last.  His  former 
attitude  was  wrong,  and  only  now  for  the  first 
time  does  he  see  light  and  find  jieace.  AVhy  is 
tliis,  when  no  definite  answer  has  been  given  to  his 
passionate  question,  Why  do  the  righteous  .suffer  ? 
First,  because  he  has  seen  and  heard  God  Him- 
self. What  is  meant  by  that  phrase  it  would  be 
hard  to  explain,  for  it  can  only  be  understoo<l  by 
one  wlio  has  heard  that  Voice  and  seen  tliat  Vision. 
But  the  experience  of  mankind  attests  that  there 
is  a  whole  neaven  between  listening  to  the  most 
convincing  human  arguments  and  receiving  a 
mess<age  which  is  as  the  very  voice  of  God  to  the 
soul.  There  is  a  difference  between  hearing  of 
God  and  seeing  Himself.  That,  Job  saj's  (42'*),  is 
the  essential  difference  between  his  former  and  his 
later  state.  Further,  Job  is  convinced  of  God's 
perfect  wisdom  in  his  own  case  by  the  spectacle  of 
His  combined  wisdom,  power,  righteousness,  and 
goodness  in  creation  around.  It  is  the  argument 
from  the  analogy  of  nature  before  Butler  and 
before  Origen.  An  indirect  argument  is  more 
cogent  against  some  forms  of  scepticism  than  a 
direct  dealing  with  the  difficulty.  A  contempla- 
tion of  all  that  my  friend  is  and  has  done — his 
course,  his  career,  his  character — may  convince  me 
that  he  is  right  in  a  particular  instance  which  I 
cannot  understand,  more  effectively  than  any 
amount  of  discussion  concerning  the  case  itseli. 
Further  still.  Job's  attitude  of  jienitcnt  submission 
is  represented  as  the  real  solution  of  all  his 
difficulties.  Only  in  that  attitude  of  spirit  can 
man  really  rest.  If  he  could  reason  out  all  the 
causes  of  all  events — he  cannot,  but  we  may  sup- 
pose it  possible — he  would  still  be  further  from  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  best  to  face  the  problems 
of  life  than  Job  was  in  ch.  42*.  The  ultimate 
solution  is  not  intellectual,  but  moral,  since  the 
l>roblem  is  more  moral  than  intellectual.  '  I  re- 
tract— and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.'  The  words 
do  not  mean  that  Job  does  not  think,  does  not 
feel ;  but  that  he  has  risen  above  the  level  of  keen 
resentment  of  physical  pain,  aliove  the  level  of 
quick-witted  dialectic  and  cut-and-thrust  argu- 
ment, soaring  into  the  lofty  altitudes  or  sinking 
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into  the  peaceful  depths  where  aluue  the  godly 
man  finds  peace — in  tne  shelter  of  the  everlasting 
arms.  The  reasoner  and  the  sceptic  complain  that 
the  issue  has  been  evaded ;  the  reli^ous  man  knows 
that  he  has  not  shirked  it,  but  lelt  it  behind  and 
beneath  him,  when  he  bows  his  head  in  self -abating 
prayer,  after  a  face-to-face  vision  of  God. 

After  this,  the  epilogue  might  well  appear  to  be 
a  bathos  indeed.  That  a  man  who  lias  lx)me  the 
extremity  of  anguish  and  fought  the  fiercest  of 
battles  and  had  a  ^-ision  of  the  Almighty  and  come 
out  conqueror,  should  descend  to  the  level  of  an 
unusually  prosperous  sheikh  who  owns  a  few 
thousand  more  sheep  and  oxen  than  he  did  before, 
seems  too  humiliating.  The  irony  could  hardly 
go  further  than  in  the  words, '  every  man  also  gave 
him  a  piece  of  silver,  and  every  one  a  ring  of  gold ' 
— as  if  an  answer  to  the  soul's  questionings  were 
to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  coins  and  jewellery. 
The  writer  of  the  postscript  to  the  LXX  Version 
seems  dimly  to  have  felt  this,  for,  to  the  Mords  of 
ch  42"  '  Job  died  an  old  man  and  full  of  days,'  he 
adds  that  '  it  is  ^vritten  that  he  wUl  rise  again 
with  those  whom  the  Lord  raises  up.'  From  a 
mo<lem  point  of  ^-iew  the  epilogue  is  impossible ; 
it  does  not  move  on  the  same  plane  as  the  prologue 
and  the  speeches  of  the  Almighty.  But  the  inter- 
preter of  Job  should  not  occupy  a  modem  point  of 
view.  The  writer  of  the  book  could  not  say  *  he 
will  rise  again  at  the  last  day.'  If  the  light  shed 
upon  this  life's  tangles  by  the  clear  prospect  of  a 
future  life  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him,  his  book 
would  have  been  very  different.  The  epilogue  is 
the  author's  way  of  saying  the  same  thing. 
Under  a  dispensation  in  which  there  was  no  clear 
revelation  of  a  future  state.  Job's  subsequent  pro- 
sperity was  only  the  outward  expression  of  the 
divine  judgment  expressed  in  42*  'ye  have  not 
spoken  of  me  the  thing  that  is  right,  as  my  servant 
Job  hath.'  The  men  who  had  prided  themselves 
on  understanding  God's  methods  and  defending 
Him  against  aspersion  were  condemned,  and  for- 
given only  at  Jobs  intercession  ;  whereas  Job,  who 
had  fought  against  the  God  of  narrow  tradition  in 
defence  of  the  God  of  righteousness  and  truth  was 
commended.  His  restoration  to  more  than  his 
former  prosperity  is  but  the  outward  expression  of 
this  divine  sentence — a  kind  of  'poetic  justice' 
which,  under  the  conditions  of  the  time,  was  felt 
to  Ije  needful  to  the  vindication  of  Job's  character 
and  the  justification  of  Job's  arguments.  And,  as 
Fronde  suggests  in  his  impressive  study  of  this 
book.  Job  was  now  for  the  first  time  prepared  fulh- 
to  use  prosperity  aright  (Short  Studies,  vol.  i.  p.  325). 
But  the  epUogue  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  point 
the  chief  moral  lessons  of  the  book.  These  are 
independent  of  circumstances,  and  belong  to  all 
time. 

Leaving  the  details,  and  taking  the  book  as  a 
whole,  what  may  be  said  of  Job  as  to  its  place  in 
the  history  of  revelation?  It  can  only  be  rightlj' 
understood  if  it  is  viewed  as  a  stage  in  the  history 
of  religious  thought,  an  advance  upon  all  that  pre- 
ceded it,  a  step  forward  taken  at  the  cost  of  severe 
suffering  and  mental  conflict,  but  still  only  one 
step  in  advance.  It  was  given  to  the  author  of  the 
poem  to  see  the  shallo^vness  and  insufficiency  of  the 
theory  that  would  make  righteousness  and  pro- 
sperity, wickedness  and  calamity,  varj-  directly  in 
proportion  to  one  another,  in  the  present  life.  It 
was  not  given  to  him  to  obtain  anything  more 
than  a  passing  glimpse  into  the  prospect  of  a  future 
life,  in  which  the  l^Iance  might  be  redressed ;  in 
all  prolmbUity  even  this  phrase  is  too  strong  to 
express  the  nature  of  the  confidence  attained  in 
ch  19^-  ^.  The  mystery  and  the  beauty  of  \-ieariou3 
suffering  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  world  were 
hidden  from  him.     But  he  had  begun  to  see  that, 


even  as  regards  the  present,  pain  may  be  a  privilege 
rather  than  a  punishment ;  that  the  loftiest  spirits 
may  have  to  pass  through  it  as  a  trial  of  their 
loyalty  rather  than  a  chastisement  for  their  trans- 
gressions ;  and  that  in  such  a  case  it  behoves  them 
to  bear,  as  the  Lord's  chosen  ones,  the  burden  and 
the  mj'stery  of  life,  as  pregnant  with  a  deep 
significance  certain  hereafter  to  be  made  known. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Job  is  a  type  of 
Christ.  The  Christian  holds  that  throughout 
the  OT  there  were  hints  and  foreshadowings  of 
spiritual  truth  more  fully  revealed  in  the  NT,  and 
the  suffering  of  the  upright  man  under  the  earlier 
dispensation  prepared  the  way  for  and  was  in  turn 
explained  by  the  suffering  of  the  only  Sinless  Man, 
the  Mediator  of  a  new  covenant.  Mozley  says, 
'The  Crucitixion  is  the  one  consummate  act  of 
injustice  to  which  all  others  are  but  distant 
approaches.'  The  Cross  of  Christ  is  at  the  same 
time  the  darkest  and  the  brightest  spot  upon  earth, 
because  there  is  most  fully  seen  tne  meaning  of 
that  world-old  problem  of  the  suffering  of  the 
righteous  in  an  evil  world.  What  appears  'in- 
justice' is  intended  to  be  a  part  of  redemption. 
The  author  of  Job  did  not  clearly  see,  perhaps 
never  dimly  guessed  at  that  mysterious  solution 
of  a  mystery.  But  he  grappledl  with  the  moral 
difficulties  of  his  own  time  like  a  giant,  and  left 
upon  record  some  lessons  concerning  suffering  and 
its  significance,  which  neither  the  world  nor  the 
Church  has  fully  learned  yet. 

vii.  Date  and  Authorship.— There  is  little  or 
no  external  e\-idence  of  a  trustworthy  kind  to  enable 
us  to  determine  either  author  or  date.  The  refer- 
ence in  Ezk  14^*  cannot  be  quoted  in  relation  to  the 
Bk.  of  Job,  though  it  may  have  a  bearing  on  the 
historical  reality  of  the  man.  Jewish  tradition 
as  represented  in  the  Talmud  (Sota  v.  8 ;  Baba 
Bathra  15^0  assigned  it  to  Moses.  Writers  so 
recent  as  Ebrard  (1858)  and  Rawlinson  |1S91)  have 
been  found  to  hold  the  same  position.  But  the 
earliest  date  assigned  by  the  consensus  of  modem 
scholar.ship  is  the  time  of  Solomon  (Delitzsch, 
Cook,  Cox),  whilst  by  far  the  larger  majority  of 
critics  place  the  book  somewhere  between  the 
7th  and  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  For  the  i^eriod 
after  the  capti%'ity  of  the  Northern  tribes,  some- 
where between  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  may  be 
quoted  the  names  of  Ewald,  Kenan,  Mer.v,  Dill- 
mann  ;  Davidson  and  Driver  would  date  the  book 
during  or  shortly  after  the  Exile,  the  period  which 
Cheyne  and  Margoliouth  are  also  inclined  to 
favonr.  Comill  (Einleitung,  p.  241)  places  the 
book  amongst  the  very  latest  canonical  OT  litera- 
ture. No  author's  name  except  that  of  Moses, 
which  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  has  ever  been 
suggested.  Whenever  the  writer  lived,  he  is  for 
us  a  great  Unkno^vn,  and  it  is  perhaps  impossible 
to  fix  the  time  of  composition,  except  bv  stating 
the  century  within  which  it  probably  falls.  The 
following  is  the  principal  evidence  on  the  subject 
fumLshed  by  the  book  itself. 

At  first  sight  Job  presents  a  picture  of  primitive 
non-Israelitish  life.  Much  that  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  find  in  other  books  of  OT  is  conspicuous 
by  its  absence.  The  picture  drawn  of  the  life  of 
Job  is  on  the  whole  faithful  to  the  conditions  of 
patriarchal  life.  The  wealth  of  the  patriarch  con- 
sists in  his  flocks  and  herds  ( 1*  and  42'-) ;  such 
sacrifices  as  are  mentioned  ( P  42^)  are  of  a  primi- 
tive type,  performed  by  the  head  of  the  household 
as  a  priest.  The  age  to  which  Job  finally  attains 
is  patriarchal  (42'®) ;  the  piece  of  money,  ^'^i> 
named  in  42"  is  uncoined  and  primitive,  mentioned 
elsewhere  only  in  Gn  33''-*  and  Jos  24*-  of  Jacob's 
purchase  from  the  children  of  Hamor ;  whilst  the 
musical  instruments,  '■,n,  ttj?,  z^v,  mentioned  in 
211-  3031  are  the  primitive   ones'   of   Gn  4==^  31^. 
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The  names  of  God  are  such  as  belonged  to  patri- 
archal times,  El  and  Eloah  (occurring  some  lifty 
times  in  Job,  but  rarely  in  OT  generally)  being  the 
oldest  Semitic  titles  of  the  Divine  lieing.  The 
name  '  Jehovah,'  used  in  the  prologue  and  epilogue, 
is  not  found  in  the  body  of  the  book  excei)t  once, 
as  if  by  accident,  in  12"  (compare  ';ns  in  28'*).  In 
these  and  other  features  the  colouring  appropriate 
to  the  circumstances  of  Job's  life  is  preserved  with 
great  fidelity  and  skill. 

It  is  imi)Ossible,  however,  to  believe  that  the 
book  dates  from  a  very  early  or  even  a  moderately 
early  period  in  the  history  of  Israel.  Davidson 
asserts  that  the  features  of  a  much  later  time  may 
be  perceived  'beneath  this  patriarchal  disguise'; 
that  '  the  author  is  a  true  Israelite,  and  betrays 
himself  to  be  so  at  every  turn,  however  wide  his 
sympathy  be  with  the  life  of  other  peoples,  and 
however  great  his  power  of  reanimating  tiie  past ' ; 
and  he  urges  tliat  no  careful  reader  should  be 
deceived  by  tlie  'thin  antique  colour  of  the  book.' 
Other  critics  would  demur  to  such  decided  phrase- 
ologj',  and  it  is  certain  that  the  book  has  to  be 
searched  very  carefully  before  any  traces  of  the 
law  can  be  discovered  in  it,  and  tliese  are  not  of  a 
pronounced  kind.  In  22"  24"  we  read  of  the  taking 
of  '  pledges '  (see  Ex  22^),  and  in  22-'^  of  vows,  while 
in  24^  mention  is  made  of  the  removal  of  '  land- 
marks'  (see  Dt  19''').  The  adoration  of  sun  and 
moon  is  spoken  of  in  SI'-"*  as  an  iniquity  to  be 
punished  by  the  judge  ;  so  also  adultery  in  31'-*. 
These,  however,  must  be  considered  slight  and 
doubtful  references,  and  it  is  not  upon  them  that 
the  case  tiirns  for  holding,  in  Davidson's  words, 
that  the  book  is  '  the  genuine  outcome  of  the 
religious  thought  and  life  of  Israel,  the  product  of 
a  religious  knowledge  and  experience  possible 
among  no  other  people.'  We  should  rather  turn 
to  the  evidence  that  the  book  presupposes  an 
advanced  state  of  society,  a  knowledge  of  natural 
history  and  human  life,  a  wide  and  varied  ex- 
perience impossible  to  a  primitive  inhabitant  of 
an  unsettled  country  bordering  on  the  desert,  who 
must  have  lived  a  nomadic  life.  Critics  have 
pointed  out  that  passages  such  as  12"'^\  with  its 
mention  of  counsellors  and  kings,  priests  and 
l>rinces,  spoiled  and  overthrown  and  captive,  im- 
plies a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  nations,  if  not 
actuallj'  of  the  political  changes  brought  about  by 
great  military  empires  like  Assyria  and  Babylon. 
Disorder  anci  misery  must  have  been  familiar 
features  in  the  life  or  the  author  of  this  book  ;  not 
merely  personal  suflering,  but  such  as  the  psalmist 
describes  when  he  says,  '  If  the  foundations  be 
destroyed,  what  shall  the  righteous  do?' 

Perhaps  no  conclusive  argument  can  be  drawn 
from  the  language.  It  is  true  that  this  is  peculiar 
and  striking.  The  book  contains  an  unusually 
large  proportion  of  Aramaic  words,  and  of  dira.^ 
\ey6fxcva  explicable  only  by  the  help  of  Arabic. 
But  it  has  been  argued  by  some  tliat  this  is  a 
mark  of  early  date,  by  others  that  it  is  a  mark 
of  the  Solomonic  period  as  one  of  wide  culture  and 
extended  intercourse,  by  others  that  it  i)roves  a 
date  more  or  less  contemporary  with  Deutero- 
Isaiah  (Driver),  only  that  the  author  of  Job  was 
brought  even  more  witiiin  Aramaizing  influences 
than  the  prophet.  Dillmann  does  not  lay  stress 
upon  the  'Aramaisms'  as  a  mark  of  date,  but 
holds  that  the  language  generally  points  to  the 
period  of  the  later  Heb.  in  the  7th  or  Uth  cent.  B.C. 
Cornill  thinks  the  '  Aramjco- Arabic '  cast  of  the 
language  supports  the  very  late  date  he  adopts 
(EinUitung,  p.  xxxii).  Tlie  literary  fonn  and  cliar- 
acter  of  the  poem  certainly  point,  at  least,  to  tlie 
maturity  of  Jewish  literature.  It  is  true  that  a 
poem  of  genius  and  power  often  characterizes  the 
dawn  of  a  nation's  nistory ;   and  in  Dante,  the 


first  great  writer  in  tlie  vernacular  of  his  country, 
is  found  a  ma.ster  of  Italian  who  has  never  since 
been  surpassed.  This  illustration  alone  is  sutH- 
cient  proof  that  the  concentrated  vigour  and  in- 
tensity of  expression  characteristic  of  some  pas- 
sages in  Job  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  late 
date  in  the  history  of  a  national  literature.  The 
originality  of  the  autlior  of  Job  is  one  of  his  most 
striking  characteristics,  but  it  is  not  tlie  origin- 
alify  of  an  early  writer.  His  knowledge,  his 
illustrations,  his  references,  and,  to  some  extent, 
his  style,  appear  to  imply  an  advanced  and  not 
a  primitive  period  of  literature  and  life. 

The  strongest  argument,  however,  and  perhaps 
the  only  one  which  is  really  conclusive,  is  drawn 
from  the  subject-matter.  The  theme  here  dis- 
cussed and  tlie  manner  of  its  discussion  necessitate 
a  long  i)reviou3  history.  The  problems  of  human 
life  are  doubtless  old,  but  thev  could  not  be  raised 
in  the  manner  displayed  in  Joo,  without  a  previous 
religious  history,  and  one  of  considerable  duration, 
in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  three  friends  hat! 
come  to  be  the  current  and  orthodox  explanation 
of  the  facts  of  life.  The  history  of  the  OT  shows 
that  only  at  a  comparatively  late  period  were 
these  maxims  questioned  ;  and  when  we  find  them 
not  only  questioned  but  discussed  in  the  thorough 
manner  of  the  Bk.  of  Job,  we  may  be  sure  that 
it  was  not  composed  till  at  least  the  closing  period 
of  the  monarchy.  Other  features  of  religious  doc- 
trine— the  doctrine  of  God,  the  way  in  which 
Satan  is  mentioned,  and  the  spiritual  doctrine  of 
man,  for  example — point,  likewise,  to  a  compara- 
tively late  date.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not  include 
the  passages  which  have  often  been  thought  to 
imply  a  doctrine  of  immortality,  since  the  meaning 
of  these  is  by  no  means  certain. 

The  argument  as  to  date  drawn  from  parallel  passag^es  is  one 
that  the  best  critics  do  not  press,  as  it  is  encumbered  with 
doubt  and  difficulty,  and  is  apt  to  resolve  itself  into  a  matter 
of  subjective  impressions.  But  a  comparison  of  some  jmssa^^es 
in  Job  with  other  books  in  the  OT  is  instructive,  to  whatever 
conclusions  it  may  lead,  and  a  few  words  may  be  said  upon  the 
subject.  Tlie  parallels  are  numerous,  though  in  no  case  are 
tliey  exceedingly  close ;  they  are  chiefly  found  in  Dt,  Ps,  Pr, 
Is,  Jer,  and  La ;  the  books  of  Hos,  Am,  and  Zee  presenting  in 
a  minor  degree  certain  points  of  comparison.  The  cliit-f  par- 
allels with  Dt  are  Job  5"  compared  with  Dt  2829,  Job  518  with 
Dt  3239,  Job  2Chi  with  Dt  4^2,  whilst  the  references  to  the  re- 
moval of  landmarks  and  other  offences  in  Job  242  and  319-  H 
have  been  thought  to  imply  a  knowledge  of  Dt  19'*  2222. 
Davidson  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  Dt  he  understood  to 
be  a  composition  of  the  reign  of  Josiah,  B.C.  620  is  the  jwint 
above  which  the  composition  of  Job  cannot  be  carried.  As  to 
the  Psalms,  it  ap]>ears  quite  certain  that  Job  717  implies  Ps  9fi, 
but  the  date  of  the  latter  cannot  easily  be  fixed.  The  reader 
may  further  compare  Job  109  with  Ps  138S  139,  Job  3.^.1'»  with 
Ps  376,  Job  2219  with  Ps  107-«2.  and  Job  13-«  with  Ps  119«9.  The 
Books  of  Job  and  Pr,  as  both  belonging  to  the  class  of  Wisdom- 
literature,  exhibit,  as  might  have  been  expected,  considerable 
affinity.  The  personification  of  Wisdom  is  foimd  in  both ;  the 
providential  features  of  human  life  are  dealt  with  in  both, 
though  from  different  points  of  view ;  wliilst  some  phrases  are 
common  to  botli  books,  the  coincidence  of  form  being  such  as 
can  hardly  be  the  result  of  accident.  The  proverbial  expression 
concerning  '  the  lamp  of  the  wicked  being  put  out '  of  Pr  139 
2420,  is  taken  up  in  Job  2117  in  a  way  which  absolutely  proves 
the  priority  of  tlie  former.  Job  O^  may  be  compared  with 
Pr  273,  and  Job  323  with  Pr  lO**,  though  the  comjjarison  pre- 
sents nothing  conclusive  as  to  date.  Much  more  reliance  may 
be  placed  upon  a  general  conijiarison  of  the  representations  of 
Wisdom  in  Pr  chs.  1-9  and  Job  28,  with  regard  to  which  it 
would  appear  manifest  that  Job  is  the  later.  It  has  been 
already  admitted  that  ch.  28  may  be  a  later  addition  to  Job, 
and  tlie  date  of  the  opening  section  of  Pr  is  not  conclusively 
fixed  ;  but  of  the  general  teaching  of  Job  it  is  clear  that  it 
must  have  followed  upon  and  not  preceded  the  general  teaching 
of  Proverbs.  For  the  proverbial  philosophy  of  the  latter  is  in 
the  main  that  true  but  insufficient  generalization  from  experi- 
ence, embodied  in  prudential  maxims,  whi('li  fonns  the  groimd- 
work  of  the  ar^ments  of  the  friends.  Upon  this  Job  forms  a 
searching  criticism,  and  represents  a  considerably  later  stage  of 
thought. 

The  relation  between  Job  and  Isaiah,  especially  Deutero- 
Isaiah,  is  exceedingly  interesting.  It  has  been  discussed  at 
length  by  Cheyne  in  the  essay  appended  to  his  I'roph.  of  Jsaiah 
(ii.  235 f.).  Job  14ii  presents  coincidence  in  expression  with 
Is  19*,  the  latter  being  probably  the  earlier  passage.  But  a 
more  extended  parallel  with  the"  later  <li.T|>ters  of  Isaiah  may 
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'  be  established  by  a  compMison  of  Job  1*9  with  Is  4l3'>,  Job  15S5 
I  «ith  Is  b9*.  Job  98  with  Is  44«  and  4512,  job  2612- "  with  Is  519, 
and  Job  133*  x»ith  Is  509.  The  whole  teachinjr  of  the  Bk.  of 
i  Job  should  be  studieti  in  connexion  with  the  remarkable  picture 
of  the  Servant  of  J  ',  wliich  is  one  of  the  ctuef  features  of 
Deutcro-Isaiah.  The  spectacle  of  the  righteous  servant  of  God 
suffering,  desolate,  mocked  of  men  and  api>arently  afflicted 
of  God,  yet  retaining-  his  hold  upon  God  and  ultimately  justified 
by  Uim,'  is  so  far  common  to  the  two  books  and  to  these  almost 
alone  in  the  OT  as  to  make  the  comparison  full  of  interest. 
Cheyiie  and  Davidson  have  discussed  it  in  fuU,  but  the  question 
of  priority  is  not  easily  settled.  Perhaps  the  conclusion  to 
which  most  readers  will  be  brought  by  a  study  which  cannot 
even  be  outlined  here,  will  be  that  announced  by  Davidson  and 
Driver,  acquiesced  in  by  Cheyne,  tliat  the  two  writers  were 
'  surrounded  by  the  same  atmosphere  of  thought '  and  '  worked 
up  common  conceptions  into  independent  creations.'  Most 
critics  incline  to  place  Job  the  later  of  the  two,  but  the  view 
of  suffering  taken  in  Is  53  can  never  have  presented  itself  to 
the  author  of  Job.  Eather  the  two  were  entirely  independent, 
or  Job  is  eariier  than  Deutero-Isaiah,  would  seem  to  be  the 
inevitable  verdict. 

A  comparison  with  Jer  furnishes  two  or  three  parallel  pas- 
sages in  which  coincidence  can  hardly  be  accidental,  though 
priority  may  not  be  easy  to  determine.  One  of  the  chief  of 
these  Is  the  'curse'  of  Job  3»-i0  compared  with  Jer  201*-18. 
DiUmann  in  1S69  judged  that  the  passage  in  Job  must  have 
b>^n  the  earlier  of  the  two,  an  opinion  which  he  modified  later 
(ilioir*,  p.  33);  while  Cheyne  writes  that  Jer  20i3  'clearly  be- 
tokens the  hand  of  the  original  writer.'  Other  parallels  are 
Job  t>l»  and  Jer  Ib^^,  Job  12^  and  Jer  iO',  whilst  Job  O^  may 
be  compared  with  La  3",  Job  309  with  La  3W,  and  Job  16>3  with 
La  312.  In  the  latter  passages  opinion  is  likely  to  assign  a  later 
date  to  the  highly  wrought  elegy  of  La  than  to  the  vigorous 
and  forcible  lansruage  of  Job.  Ps  37  and  SS  sugg^  a  general 
comparison  with  Job,  and  there  are  points  of  coincidence  in 
expression  with  other  psalms ;  but  all  that  can  be  said  is  that 
the  writer  of  Job  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  with  some 
psalms,  whilst  other  psalmists  appear  more  or  less  to  have 
miitat«<l  the  greater  poet. 

On  the  whole,  the  use  of  parallel  passages  in 
this  instance  seems  to  mark  out  the  general  posi- 
tion of  Job  in  relation  to  other  OT  literature, 
rather  than  to  fix  definitely  its  dat«  in  relation 
to  particular  books.  All  the  signs  point  to  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  7th  cent.  B.C.,  though 
now  much  later,  remains  undecided.  As  Mar- 
goliouth  has  pointed  out,  the  references  to  Ophir 
in  22-^  28'*  give  a  terminus  a  quo  in  the  Solomonic 
period,  and  a  comparison  with  1  Ch  21',  in  which 
Satan  is  used  as  a  proper  name,  shows  that  Job 
1  and  2,  etc.,  in  which  the  article  is  used,  must 
have  been  written  earlier.  This  furnishes  a  ter- 
minus ad  quern  in  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  The  alter- 
natives lie  between  the  'very  late  date  somewhere 
in  the  Persian  period'  favoured  by  Margoliouth 
and  Cheyne,  and  a  date  somewhat,  though  not 
much,  earlier  than  the  Bab.  c•apti^•ity,  which 
appears  to  the  writer  the  more  probable.  The 
range  of  a  century  earlier  or  later  than  the  Exile 
would  be  sufficient  to  include  all  but  the  most 
extreme  of  modem  critics. 

LiTERATrRB. — The  following  may  be  mentioned  amongst  the 
writers  who  have  contributed  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Bk.  of 
Job  during  the  Christian  era,  but  chiefly  during  the  last  cen- 
tury. Origen's  contributions  towards  the  study  of  the  text, 
and  Jerome's  translation,  have  been  already  referred  to.  Not 
many  of  the  early  Christian  writers  commented  on  Job,  but 
the  Scholia  of  Ephraem  S>tus  may  be  mentioned,  and  the  bulky 
commentary  of  Gregory  the  Great,  Moralia  in  Jobum,  in  which 
exp-isition  projier  is  overlaid  by  a  discussion  of  an  endless 
variety  of  doctrinal  and  ethical  questions.  Amongst  the  Jewish 
expositors  of  the  Middle  Ages,  R.  Sa'adya  Gaon  wrote  brief 
notes  in  Arabic,  and  besides  Ibn  Ezra  and  Rashi,  the  two 
most  important  commentaries  are  those  of  R.  Moses  ben  Xach- 
nian  and  R.  Le\-i  ben  Gerson,  of  the  13th  and  1-Jth  cents, 
respectively.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  Luther  char- 
acteristically illustrated  the  new  spirit  of  exe<resi3  by  the  way 
in  which  he  handled  the  Bk.  of  Job ;  his  remarks  gave  offence 
to  many  by  their  freedom.  The  Condone*  of  Calvin  exhibit  the 
strength  and  lucidity  characteristic  of  that  prince  of  expositors. 

In  the  18th  cent.  Alb.  Schnltens  (1737)  opened  a  new  epoch 
in  the  study  of  Job  by  his  philological  notes,  illustrating  the 
meaning  of  words  largely — some  l^ve  thought  too  largely — 
from  the  Arabic.  Reiske  (1779)  and  Schnurrer  (17S1)  followed 
in  the  same  direction.  In  the  present  century  the  number  of 
commentaries  on  Job  has  multiplied  very  largely.  "The  follow- 
ing list  of  selected  literature  during  the'last  half  century  does 
not  profess  to  be  exhaustive  or  exactly  chronological,  the 
dates  affixed  usually  indicating  the  publication  of  the  first  and 
last  editions. 

Umbreit.  Da*  B.  Hiob  (1S24-1S3-2) ;  Ewald,  IHekter  des  A.  B. 
iii.  (lS36-165i);  Stickel,  Das  B.  Hiob  (1*42);  Schlottmann, 
Da*   B.   Hiob   (Isol);   Renan,  Le  Litre  de  Job  (1859);   Frz. 


DeUtzsch,  Da*  B.  .  Hiob  (1304-1876) ;  Hengstenberg,  Da*  B. 
Hiob  erldutert  (1870-1875);  Merx,  Da*  Gedieht  con  Hiob 
(1871);  Zockler  in  Lange's  Bibeiwerk  (1S72);  Hitzig,  Da*  B. 
Hiob  (1874);  Budde,  Btitrage  zur  Kritik  de*  B.  Hxob  (1878); 
Hiob  (in  Nowack's  Handiom.  1896,  a  summary  of  the  con- 
clusions of  which  is  given  by  Budde  himself  in  Expo*.  Time*, 
Dec  1896,  p.  lllff.);  Reuss,  La  SainU  BibU,  pt.  6  (1878-18SS); 
Voick  in  Kurzgef.  Koinm,  (1888) ;  Dillmann  in  Knngitf.  Exeg. 
H'bueh  (1891);  Duhm,  Da*  B.  Hiob  etiUart  (in  Mohr-s  Kvner 
Hand  -  Com.  1897) ;  also  Beer,  Text  de*  B.  Hiob  untemte/U 
(1395).  Of  these,  Umbreit,  Ewald,  Renan,  DeUtzscb,  and 
Zockler  have  been  translated  into  English.  Amongst  recent 
English  writers  may  be  named  Cook  in  Speaker'*  Com.'!  (I88O) ; 
Cox,  Commentary  and  New  Translation  (1880);  and  Bateson 
Wright,  Trantlation,  vith  E**ay*,  chiefly  Critical  (1883)l  A- 
B.  Davidson  published  in  1862  a  full  conunentary  baaed  upon 
the  Heb.,  but  this  included  only  chs.  1-14,  and  has  not  been 
completed.  In  1884  his  English  commentary  appeared  (Cambr. 
B.  for  School*).  Chej-ne,  Job  and  Solomon  (1887) ;  Bradky, 
Lecture*  on  Job  (1887) ;  R.  A.  Watson  in  Expotitot'a  Bible  (1892); 
also  Rawlinson  in  Pulpit  Commentary  (1891).  The  section  on 
the  Bk.  of  Job  found  in  each  of  the  chief  'Introductions'  to 
the  OT  should,  of  course,  be  consulted.  The  following  may  be 
mentioned  as  representative  : — Bleek  (6th  edition  bv  Wdlbansen, 
1393X  Biehm  (ed.  Brandt,  1889X  Driver  (6th  ei  1897X  and 
Comill  (3rd  and  4th  ed.  1896).  Amongst  separate  articles  some 
of  the  most  nqteworthv  are  Riehm,  Zeitschr.  f.  Luth.  TheoL 
(1866) ;  Godet,  Etudes  Bihliques  (1S74) ;  Budde,  Bdtrage  (187^ 
ZATW  {\i^\  193-247;  Giesebrecht,  Wendepunkt  de*  B.  H. 
(1S79);  Kleinert,  Da*  gpeeiflseh  Hebraitehe  in  B.  H.  in  Stud, 
u.  KrU.  (1886);  C.  H.  Wright,  Bibl.  E*tay»  (1886);  Mozlev  in 
BiH.  and  TheoL  E*»ays  (1878) ;  Dillmann,  Textkrititehe*  zun» 
B.  H.  in  Sitz.  Ber.  der  K.  Akad.  d.  Wi*.,  Berlin  (1890);  as  well 
as  the  monog^rapbs  of  GriU  and  Laue  mentioned  above.  The 
present  writer  has  dealt  with  the  subject  in  his  Wi*dotn  Litera- 
ture qf  out  Te*t,  (1883X  W.  T.  DaVISON. 

JOBAB  (2^'v). — 1.  Name  of  a  son  of  Joktan,  Gn 
10»  ( 1  Ch  1=3) :  identified  by  Glaser  (Skizze, ii.  314)  and 
others  with  23*.t,  a  place  mentioned  in  a  Sabaean 
inscription  (CIS  iv.  p.  55 ;  Glaser,  Mittheilungen, 
3  flF.).  The  author  of  that  inscription  speaks  of  his 
'  fathers  and  uncles'  as  governors  of  YHYBB,  and 
further  mentions  a  king  of  Saba,  Karibail  Wathar, 
whom  there  is  reason  to  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
8th  cent.  B.C.  The  name  is  said  to  occur  in  another 
inscription  also  (Glaser,  Skizze,  ii.  303) ;  but  in 
neither  is  there  anything  which  fixes  its  locality, 
though  its  governors  would  appear  to  have  been 
vassals  of  the  kings  of  Saba.  It  is  variously  read 
Yuhaibab  and  Yuhaibib,  and  is  compared  by  J. 
Derenbourgwith  the  Arab,  t/afiai,  'a  desert.'  Earlier 
commentators  thought  of  the  'Ita^ptrai.  of  Ptolemy 
(vi.  7.  24),  and  indeed  one  recension  of  the  LXX 
has  the  form  'lo^op.  This  name  seems  to  correspond 
with  the  Arabic  Wabdr  (so  Sprenger),  which  denotes 
a  considerable  portion  of  Yemen  '  all  between 
Najran  and  ^adramaut,  Mahrah  and  Shihr' 
(Yakut).  Neither  of  these  identifications  can  be 
considered  more  than  conjectural.  2.  A  king  of 
Edom,  Gn  36^^-  =  1  Ch  1*"-,  confused  in  LXX  of  Job 
4.2"b  ^vith  Job  (see  above,  p.  660'').  3.  A  king  of 
Madon,  Jos  11'.  4.  5.  Two  Benjamites,  1  Ch  8"- '«. 
D.  S.  Margoliouth. 

JOCHEBED  (-=rr  'J"  is  glory,'  cf.  the  Phoen. 
npp-rcni:  '  Melkart  is  glory'  (?)  CIS  I.  i.  364).— 
Rno%vn  to  us  by  name  only  from  P,  who  states 
that  J.  was  a  sist«r  of  Kohath,  who  was  married 
to  Amram  her  nephew,  and  who  bare  to  him 
Aaron  and  Moses  (Ex  6-'*>)  and  Miriam  (Nu  26»). 
An  earlier  writer,  E,  in  narrating  the  birth  of 
Moses,  speaks  of  his  mother  as  a  daughter  of  Levi, 
but  seems  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  her  name 
(Ex  2').  W.  C.  Allex. 

JOD  (>).— The  tenth  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet, and  as  such  used  in  the  119th  Psalm  to  desig- 
nate the  10th  part,  each  vorse  of  which  begins  with 
this  letter.  It  is  transliterated  in  this  Dictionary 
by  y.    See  Jot. 

JODA  (A  'luSa,  B  'Ioi;5a[j  ?]),  1  Es  b^  (^  LXX).— 

'  1.  The  same  as  Judah  the  Le\'ite  in  Ezr  3" ;  else- 

!  where  caUed  Hodaviah,  Ezr  2** ;  Hodevah,  Neh 

7** ;    SCDIAS,   1  Es  5*.     2.  An  ancestor  of  Jesus, 

Lk  3*  ('Jcood  WH,  'lovSoL  TR,  AV  Juda). 
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JOED  {-ivy,  etymology  uncertain,  Syr.  \j5Q_i). 
— A  Benjamite,  the  father  of  Meshullam  and  son 
of  Petlaiali,  Neh  IV.  .  In  tlie  corresponding  list 
1  Ch  9^  the  name  does  not  occur. 

JOEL  CrNi'),*— 1.  The  prophet  (see  next  article). 
2.  A  sun  of  Samuel,  1  S  H',  1  Ch  6-*  (RV,  see 
Driver's  note  on  1  S  8'-)  6**.  3.  An  ancestor  of 
Samuel,  1  Ch  G^*"  (called  in  v.-^  Shaul).  4.  A 
Simeonite  prince,  1  Ch  4"*.  S.  A  Reubenite,  1  Ch 
5*- ".  6.  A  Gadite  chief,  1  Ch  5'-'.  7.  A  chief  man 
of  Issacliar,   1  Ch  7^     8.  One  of  David's  heroes, 

1  Ch  11**.     9.  10. 11.  Levites,  1  Ch  IS^- 1'-  "  23»  21)-'^ 

2  Ch  291-.  12.  A  Manassite  chief,  1  CIi  27'^.  13. 
One  of  those  who  married  a  foreign  wife,  Ezr  10^^. 
14.  A  Benjamite  overseer  after  the  Exile,  Neh  11". 

JOEL  (Vnv,  'Iwi)X),  the  son  of  Pethuel  (LXX 
BadoiHjX,  Vulg.  Phatuel),  is  the  autlior  of  the 
second  (LXX  fourth)  book  of  the  Minor  Prophets. 
No  information  has  reached  \is  regarding  the 
prophet  or  his  father.  The  name  Joel  probably 
signilies  '  J"  is  God,'  and,  on  the  assumption 
of  the  date  proposed  by  Credner,  may  contain 
a  reference  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  wor- 
ship of  J"  after  the  overthrow  of  Athaliah  (cf. 
2  K  II-*^-).  This,  though  possible,  is  scarcely 
probable.  The  name  is  not  an  uncommon  one 
(cf.  1  S  8-,  Ezr  10**,  Neh  IP,  etc.).t  The  book 
supplies  no  definite  information,  either  as  to  the 

Slace  or  the  time  of  the  prophet's  labours.  The 
ate  is  greatly  disputed,  but  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  Judah,  and  most  probably  Jerus.,  was  the 
theatre  of  Joel's  prophetic  activity. 

i.  Occasion. — The  occasion  of  the  prophecy  was 
an  invasion  of  the  country  by  locusts,  accompanied 
by  a  drought  of  unusual  severity.  A  calamity  of  this 
kind  was  not  uncommon  in  Pal.,  and,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  would  not  be  made  a  subject  of 
prophetic  discourse.  But  the  visitation  described 
Dv  J.  was  exceptionally  severe.  Successive  swarms 
or  locusts  swept  over  the  country  (I''),  and  their 
devastations  went  on  for  years  (2^).  The  produce 
of  the  fields,  vineyards,  and  orchards  was  destroyed 
(li«-i3)_  Yoodi  failed  for  man  and  beast  (P^-i^-  "•  "• 
18-20)  q^he  daily  otl'ering  to  J"  was  suspended  from 
lack  of  the  necessary  materials  (p-i^  2").  This 
was  equivalent  to  an  interruption  of  the  covenant 
relation  between  J"  and  His  people.  A  calamity 
which  led  to  such  a  result  was  a  very  serious  one. 
No  prophet  would  have  been  faithful  to  his  mission 
as  watchman  of  Israel  if  he  had  failed  to  warn  the 
people  of  the  danger  with  which  such  a  visitation 
threatened  them.  Joel  saw  in  the  locust  invasion  a 
special  judgment  from  J",  and  used  it  as  a  text  for 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  dis- 
courses contained  in  the  jirophetical  books  of  the 
OT. 

ii.  Contents.  —  The  book  consists  of  three 
chapters.  [The  Heb.  text  has  four  chapters,  the 
last  five  verses  of  ch.  2  in  AV  forming  ch.  3 
in  the  MT].  It  divides  itself  easily  into  two 
parts,  in  the  first  of  Avhich  (r--2''')  the  prophet,  and 
in  the  second  (2'*  to  the  end)  J",  is  the  speaker. 

The  first  part  is  made  up  of  two  discourses,  of  which,  however, 
the  theme  is  the  same,  viz.  the  locust  invasion.  The  language 
in  which  the  calamity  is  depicted  differs  considerably  in  the  two 
chapters.  But  that  the  anny,  whose  movements  and  operations 
are  described  so  graphically  and  rhetorically  in  ch.  '2,  must  be 
identified  with  the  locusts  of  ch.  1,  appears  from  t^,  where  the 


*  This  name  is  generally  taken  to  mean  'J"  is  God,'  and  this 
was  prob.  the  etymology  accepted  by  the  later  Hebrews,  with 
whom  the  name  was  jjopular.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  if  this 
was  the  primary  meanmg.  Nestle  (Eigeniiamen,  86)  and  W.  11. 
Smith  (Kiruhip,  301)  identify  with  the  god  Wail  {lolaoi).  See, 
further,  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  s.v.,  and  Gray,  Ileb.  Prop.  Saines,  163. 

t  The  name  might  be  taken  as  a  Hiph.  Impft.  from  ^K', 
(cf.  'jpi*),  but  this  is  not  a  probable  derivation.  (See  0^.  Heb. 
Lex.  t.v.). 


promise  of  the  removal  of  the  Judgment  and  the  renewal  of  bless- 
mgs  is  given  in  the  words,  '  I  will  restore  to  you  the  years  that 
the  locust  hath  eaten,  the  cankerwomi,  and  the  caterpillar,  and 
the  i)iiliner\\'orni,  my  great  anny  which  I  sent  annmg you.'  *  Aft«r 
intrcMlucing  his  subject  (I'-*-*),  the  prophet,  in  the  first  discourse 
(ls-20),  describes  the  ludgment  which  has  fallen  on  the  country 
in  a  narrative  remarkable  for  the  vividness  of  the  picture  and 
the  minuteness  of  the  details.  The  invarling  host  pours  over 
the  land  in  countless  myri;i<ls,  with  teeth  like  the  teeth  of 
lions  for  the  work  of  destru(;tion  before  them.  The  vine  is 
wasted.  The  fig-tree  is  not  merely  stripped  of  its  leaves, — the 
very  bark  is  torn  off,  and  trunk  and  branches  are  left  bare  (V). 
The  grain  and  the  fruit  croi>s  are  alike  destroyed  (110-1!J).  The 
pi-i)l)het  lingers  over  the  desolation  which  has  been  wrought, 
and  pushes  his  description  into  regions  which,  if  the  visitation 
were  not  real,  would  scarcely  be  referred  to.  The  seed  perishes 
under  the  clods ;  the  barns  are  left  to  fall  into  decay  because 
there  is  nothing  to  gather  into  them  (li'O-  Such  a  calamity 
falls  heavilv  on  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Under  the  pangs  of 
hunger  and  thirst  they  groan  and  cry  unto  God.  The  instinc- 
tive appeal  of  these  irrational  creatures  affects  the  prophet 
so  powerfully  that  he  associates  himself  with  them  m  sup- 
plicating the  Lord  for  relief  (li»-20).  Thus  the  first  discourse 
closes. 

In  the  second  discourse  (2'^-^'T)  the  language  is  highly  poetical 
and  rhetorical.  The  figure  before  the  prophet's  mindis  that  of 
an  army  which  marches  with  unbroken  ranks  and  irresistible 
force  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  mission.  This  army  is  J"'8 
host,  at  the  head  of  which  He  marches  (2ii).  The  anny,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  the  locusts  (225) ;  and,  if  the  testimony  of  travellert 
is  to  be  relied  on,  the  prophet's  description  as  a  whole,  and  the 
individual  illustrations,  are  tnie  to  nature.  But  no  description 
of  the  calamity — however  powerful  and  startling — can  exhaust 
the  prophet's  duty  in  connexion  with  it.  Such  a  judgment  calls 
for  humiliation  and  prayer  on  the  part  of  the  peoi>le  ;  and  the 
prophet  urges  this  in  terms  scarcely  less  striking  than  those 
employed  in  depicting  the  divine  visitation  (ll-*  212''^. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  (218  to  the  end),  with  J"  as  the 
speaker,  contains  the  promise  of  blessings — first  of  temporal, 
and  secondly  of  spiritual,  blessings.  The  first  words  of  the 
promise  show  that  the  judgment  is  at  an  end  (2ii'b).  Famine  and 
drought  are  to  cease ;  prosperity  is  to  be  restored.  The  new 
abundance  will  compensate  for  the  losses  inflicted  by  the  ravages 
of  the  locusts,  and  Israel,  having  learned  in  the  school  of  suffer- 
ing that  J"  alone  is  worthy  of  their  trust,  will  acknowledge  and 
rejoice  in  Him  as  their  God  (2'^i-2^).  This  prejiares  the  way  for 
the  bestowal  of  spiritual  blessings  (2'-**-32,  lUb.  3).  The  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  on  all  the  people,  without  distinction  of 
age  or  sex,  of  rank  or  class,  is  to  follow,  in  point  of  time,  the 
restoration  of  material  prosperity  (228  'it  shall  come  to  pass 
afterward  that  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh ').  How 
lon^  afterward  is  not  indicated.  On  a  matter  of  this  kind  the 
horizon  of  prophecy  is  undefined.  Then  shall  come  the  day  of 
the  Lord,  which  occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  book.  "This 
day,  ushered  in  by  awe-inspiring  phenomena,  is  a  day  of  doom 
for  the  nations  hostile  to  Israel.  These  nations  are  brought 
down  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  ('J"  judges'),  where  J"'s 
heavenly  warriors  crush  them  as  grapes  are  cnished  in  the 
wine-press — cut  them  down  as  the  grain  is  cut  by  the  reaper. 
Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  dwell  securely  m  a  land  of 
extraordinary  fertility,  and  J",  enthroned  on  Mount  Zion,  shall 
dwell  among  them.  The  situation,  as  between  the  people  of  J" 
on  the  one  side  and  the  hostile  powers  on  the  other,  is  summed 
up  in  the  pointed  contrast  at  the  close  of  the  prophecy  (vv.i9-  3" 
Kgj-pt  and  Edoni  are  to  be  a  desolation ;  Judah  is  to  dwell 
under  the  favour  of  J"  for  ever).t 

iii.  Interpretation. — The  interpretation  of  the 
prophecy  depends  on  the  view  taken  of  the  locusts. 
1.  Mtany  of  the  early  Fathers  explained  the  locusts 
figuratively ;  and  in  recent  times  this  view  has  been 
supported  in  his  usual  fearless  fashion  by  Henj'- 
stenberg  (Christ.  ofOT,  Eng.  tr.  i.  296  ft'.).  Accord- 
ing to  this  vicAv,  the  prophecy  refers  to  future 
events,  and  the  locusts,  in  chs.  1  and  2,  represent 
the  world-powers  opposed  to  the  Churcli, — such  as 
J"  judges  on  His  great  day  (S^-  ^  [Heb.  4}-  "■']).  2. 
What  may  be  regarded  as  a  modification  of  this 
ancient  opinion  has  been  recently  proposed.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view  the  locusts  are  apocaly[)tic, — 
creatures  of  a  supernatural  kind,   such   as  may 

*  Tlie  words  used  in  this  verse  for  the  locusts  are  the  same  as 
in  1*,  but  the  order  is  different ;  and  the  prophet  perhaps  refers 
to  successive  swarms  of  locusts  rather  than  to  the  same  swarm  in 
different  stages  of  growth. 

t  The  connexion  in  which  EgjTJt  and  Edom  are  mentioned  at 
the  end  of  the  book  deserves  consideration.  The  Phccnicians 
and  Philistines  npjiear  (y.*)  to  have  been  activel.v  hostile  to 
Judah  in  the  prophet's  day.  The  Egj-ptians  and  Edomites 
would  naturally  have  been  mentioned  along  with  these  if  they 
had  stoo<l  in  the  same  relation  to  Judah.  And  it  is  possible  that, 
in  the  antithesis  at  the  close  of  the  book,  l"4rJTt  and  Edoni  are 
used  tj-pically, — the  former  representing  hostile  jxiwers  that 
had  no  family  connexion  with  Judah,  the  latter  those  that  were 
of  common  ancestry. 
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fitly  find  a  place  in  a  \-ision  of  the  last  things, 
with  which  the  Bk.  of  Joel  closes  (cf.  the  locusts 
in  NT  Apocalypse).  3.  The  third  and,  in  recent 
times,  the  most  generally  accepted  opinion  is  that 
the  locusts  are  real.  The  prophet  describes  an  actual 
locust  invasion,  and  makes  it  the  occasion  of  his 
prophecy.  According  to  the  first  two  views,  the 
t)OOK  becomes  an  eschatological  prediction,  without 
any  historical  basis,  or  any  direct  reference  to  the 
prophet's  contemporaries.  Against  this  explana- 
tion of  the  book,  the  text,  on  a  fair  interpretation, 
offers  serious  objections.  (1)  It  is  not  easy  to 
find  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  twofold  call 
to  rejtentance  already  noticed.  According  to  the 
allegorical  or  apocahptic  vievr,  we  have  to  think 
of  the  prophet  as  sitting,  like  a  monk  in  his  cell, 
brooding  over  the  past  history  of  his  people,  and 
endeavouring  to  forecast  their  future.  The  fmit 
of  his  meditations  he  records  for  us  in  this  short 
book.  He  has  no  message  to  his  contemporaries. 
Even  the  call  to  repentance  is  a  mere  ideal  appeal. 
The  ground  of  the  appeal  is  the  locust  invasion. 
But  to  the  prophet's  contemporaries  the  appeal  can 
have  no  practical  value,  if  not  a  single  locust  is 
visible  and  no  trace  of  locust  devastation  can  be 
discovered.  For  the  ordinary  purpose  of  prophetic 
teaching  the  appeal  vanishes  into  thin  air.  This 
explanation  utterly  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  text. 
The  prophet  urges  repentance  on  his  fellow-country- 
men witn  a  vievr  to  the  removal  of  a  grave  calamity, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  di\Tne  favour.  This 
purpose  was  realized.  The  second  part  of  the 
booK  begins,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  promise  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the  judgment  and  the  bestowal 
of  rich  blessings.  The  explanation  may  be  inferred 
from  21*-  ^*'.  J""s  anger  is  at  an  end.  The  way 
is  open  to  the  restoration  of  the  covenant  relation 
between  Him  and  His  people.  The  inference  is 
that  the  people  have  repented  and  humbled  them- 
selves before  Him.  S^ow,  that  is  the  practical 
result  for  which  every  prophet  laboured  among  his 
countrymen.  And  when  the  prophetic  purpose 
and  the  result  aimed  at  are  exhibited  in  the 
proper  relation,  as  they  are  in  Joel,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  accept  the  \-iew  that  the  prophecy  has 
no  direct  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
prophet's  contemporaries.  (2)  The  language  in 
which  the  locust  invasion  is  described  Ls  strongly 
opposed  to  the  allegorical  and  apocalyptic  explana- 
tion. The  details  of  the  first  chapter  have  been 
partially  referred  to.  It  is  highly  improbable 
that  the  narrative,  in  this  part  of  tlie  book,  is  a 
pure  work  of  imagination,  produced  by  some 
recluse  of  post-exilic  times.  The  description  of  the 
second  chapter  is  equally  opposed  to  the  figurative 
explanation.  If  the  language  is  figurative,  the 
locusts  represent  the  world-powers  hostile  to  the 
Church.  The  prophet  has  before  his  mind  men, 
— warriors,  like  those  led  by  a  Sennacherib  or  a 
Nebuchadnezzar.  He  tells  us  that  these  invaders 
'  run  like  mighty  men '  (v.'') ;  if  they  were  really 
gallant  warriors,  like  whom  else,  or  what  else, 
should  they  run  ?  '  They  climb  the  wall  like  men 
of  war'  (i6.);  if  they  were  human  soldiers,  what 
does  the  prophet  mean  by  these  words  ?  He  pre- 
sents a  picture  of  an  invading  horde,  going  steadily 
forward,  iu  perfect  order,  to  the  accomplishment  of 
their  task.  In  their  progress  they  reach  the  capital, 
and  climb  the  walls ;  but  it  is  not  said  that  they 
make  breaches  in  the  walls  or  ca.st  them  down. 
*  They  leap  upon  the  city  '  (v.®),  but  there  is  not  a 
hint  that  their  purpose  is  to  destroy  it.  The 
ravages  wrought  by  these  invaders  are  confined  to 
the  fields.  Not  a  man  falls  before  them.  The 
people  suffer  grievously,  but  it  is  indirectly, 
through  the  destruction  of  their  crops,  etc.  And 
when  the  prophet  urges  the  people  to  repent  with 
the  view  of  propitiating  J ",  the  eftect  of  the  with- 
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drawal  of  the  judgment  is,  not  the  sparing  of  the 
lives  of  the  inhabitants,  but  the  renewal  of  fer- 
tility to  the  earth,  so  that  there  should  no  longer 
be  the  lack  of  the  materials  required  for  the  daily 
meal-ofi'ering  and  drink-ofiering  (w. **"").  The  de- 
scription in  these  verses  ('*•)  loses  its  point,  and 
raises  a  perplexing  question  as  to  the  literarj' 
character  of  the  book,  if  the  locusts  are  not  real 
but  figurative.  If  the  prophet  has  before  his 
mind  —  not  locusts,  but  —  a  horde  of  cruel  men 
sweeping  over  the  country  and  lea\-ing  ruin  behind 
them,  his  language  raises  not  the  least  difficult  of 
OT  problems.  And  there  should  Ije  little  hesita- 
tion in  admitting  a  real  invasion  of  locust-s. 

iv.  D.\TE. — The  date  is  greatly  disputed,  but 
there  is  general  agreement  that  it  is  either  very 
early  or  post-exUic.  The  book  itself  contains  no 
distinct  chronological  data  of  the  kind  supplied  by 
the  superscriptions  in  many  of  the  other  pro- 
phetical books.  In  such  a  case  the  most  helpful 
and  trustworthy  evidence  for  the  fixing  of  the 
date  is  derived  from  the  nations  (if  any)  mentioned 
in  the  book.  On  this  point  the  argument  e  silentio 
is  important  in  Joel.  No  mention  is  made  of 
Sjria,  Assyria,  or  Babylon.  But  from  the  days  of 
.^kinos  to  the  exUe  of  Judah,  one  or  other  of  these 
powers  has  a  prominent  place  in  prophetic  litera- 
ture. It  may  therefore  be  reasonably  inferred 
that  J.  viTote  before  the  Assyr.  power  began  to 
threaten  the  chosen  people,  or  after  the  Bab.  power 
ceased  to  be  dangerous ;  in  other  words,  the  date 
is  prior  to  the  8th  cent.  B.C.,  or  later  than  the 
overthrow  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus.  If  the  late  date 
is  accepted,  the  prophecy  would  fall  in  the  Pers. 
period.  No  valid  objection  to  this  date  can  be 
founded  on  the  non-mention  of  Persia.  For,  while 
it  is  true  that  the  Jews  were  in  subjection  to 
the  Persians,  there  was  a  radical  difference  between 
the  relation  of  Persia  to  the  chosen  people  and  that 
of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  The  latter  invaded  and 
conquered  the  land  of  promise,  and  carried  the 
people  into  captivity.  Their  relation  was  one  of 
active  hostility.  The  Persians  inaugurated  the 
period  of  their  supremacy  by  the  restoration  of 
the  Jewish  exiles  to  their  own  land.  ThLs  would 
sufficiently  account  for  the  Persians  being  placed 
in  a  diflerent  category  from  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians.  And  the  way  is  clear  for  a  pre- 
Assyr.  or  post-Bab.  date,  "the  prophet,  however, 
mentions  certain  peoples  as  hostUe  to  Judah : 
Phoenicians  and  Philistines  (3*  [Heb.  4*]),  and  Egyp- 
tians and  Edomites  (S^"  [Heb.  4«»]).  If  the  typical 
use  of  Egypt  and  Edom  is  accepted  (p.  672°  n.f), 
the  mention  of  these  countries  is  of  no  import- 
ance in  the  discussion  as  to  the  date.  Othe^^vise, 
a  date  must  be  found  comparatively  near  to  hostile 
action  on  the  part  of  Egypt  and  Edom  ;  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  Phcenicia  and  PhUistia. 
In  the  period  between  the  invasion  of  Judah  by 
Shishak  (<r.  B.C.  93»J)  and  the  war  in  which  Josiah 
fell  (B.C.  610),  there  is  no  report  of  hostile  action 
on  the  part  of  Egypt  such  as  would  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  prophecy.  With  regard  to  the 
other  countries  mentioned,  the  case  is  diflerent. 
The  Chronicler  (2Ch  21^*-  ^')  reports  an  invasion  of 
Judah  by  the  Philistines  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram, 
son  of  Jehoshaphat  and  son-in-law  of  Ahab.  The 
serious  character  of  this  invasion  may  be  inferred 
from  the  statement  of  the  Chronicfer,  that  the 
palace  was  captured,  and  the  royal  family — wives 
and  children,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  son — 
were  carried  into  captivity.  That  the  Philistines 
were  actively  hostile  to  Judah  about  this  period 
is  sufficiently  attested  by  Amos  (1*).  According 
to  this  prophet,  the  Philistines  found  a  market  for 
their  Jewish  slaves  in  Edom  ;  and  in  this  traffic  the 
Phoenicians  are  associated  with  the  Philistines 
(Am  1*).     Further,  as  against  Edom,  which  appar- 
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ently  had  been  a  dependency  of  Jtidah  since  the 
time  of  David,  the  Chronicler  reports  that,  in  the 
days  of  Jehoram,  it  made  an  effort  to  secure  its 
inaependen(!e, — '  Edom  revolted  from  under  the 
hand  of  Judah  and  made  a  kiufi;  over  themselves' 
(2  Ch  21«,  cf.  2  K  8-«,  where  the  statement  of  Ch  is 
confirmed).  Edom,  indeed,  was  an  inveterate 
enemy  ;  but  in  the  days  of  Jehoram  specific  acts 
of  hostility  were  committed,  which  suilice  to  ex- 
plain the  reference  in  Joel.  It  is  true  that  in  Ch 
the  Phoenicians  are  not  mentioned.  Amos,  how- 
ever, includes  them  in  the  same  charge  as  the  Philis- 
tines, The  Phoenicians  were  the  great  naval  power 
of  the  time.  The  maritime  carrj'ing-trade  of  the 
world  was  very  laro^elyin  their  hands.  The  Jewish 
slaves  who  were  sold  to  the  lonians  (Jl  3*  [Heb.  4*]) 
were,  no  doubt,  conveyed  in  I'luen.  vessels  to  the 
slave  markets  of  Greece.  The  descendants  of  those 
whom  Hiram  allied  to  Judah  broke  the  friendly 
relation,  and  ranged  themselves  with  the  enemies 
of  the  chosen  people.  And  there  was  more  than 
this.  The  Phoen.  Baal-worshij)  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  northern  kingdom  through  Jezebel, 
and  into  Judah  through  her  daughter  Atlialiali, 
the  wife  of  Jehoram.  The  influence  of  Phoenicia 
had  been  powerful  enough  to  largely  suppress  the 
worship  of  J"  throughout  the  land  of  promise. 
When  that  worship  was  restored  by  Jehoiada,  pious 
Jews  would  regard  the  friendship  of  Phoenicia  as 
more  dangerous  than  the  hostility  of  Philistia. 
And  a  proi)liet  of  the  period  might  be  expected  to 
assign  to  the  Phoenicians  a  first  place  among  the 
powers  hostile  to  Judah.  This  is  what  Joel  does 
(3*  [Heb.  4^]).  In  support  of  the  late  date,  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  fact  that  Joel  mentions  only 
petty  peoples  in  the  neighbourhood  as  enemies  of 
Judah  ;  whereas,  in  the  early  prophets,  prominence 
is  given  to  a  heathen  power  of  widely  extended 
influence,  which  threatens  the  independence  of 
the  chosen  people.  It  is  quite  true  that  from  the 
time  of  Amos,  who,  if  Joel  is  late,  first  raises  this 
question  in  OT  prophecy,  a  world-power  aiming  at 
universal  empire  has  to  be  dealt  with.  But  if  a 
prophet  did  actually  appear  and  Avrlte  a  book 
fifty  years  before  Amos, — what  then?  At  that 
time  Assyria  was  beyond  the  prophetic  horizon. 
Egypt  since  the  days  of  Shisliak — a  century  before 
— had  ceased  to  cause  anxiety.  Only  Phoenicians, 
Philistines,  and  Edomites  troubled  Judah.  On  the 
assumption  of  the  late  date,  the  peoples  mentioned 
by  Joel  raise  a  serious  difficulty.  The  date  pro- 
posed by  Merx,  and  favourably  regarded  by  other 
critics,  is  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C., 
when  Nehemiah  restored  the  wall  of  Jerusalem. 
In  the  historical  books  that  deal  with  that  period, 
tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerus.  are  spoken 
of  as  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Jewish  community. 
Chief  among  these  are  the  Samaritans  and  tlie 
Ammonites, — no  mention  is  made  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians (cf.  Nell  41^-).  It  is  scarcely  credible  that 
a  prophet  living  in  Jerus.,  while  Nehemiah  was 
struggling  to  put  the  capital  in  a  position  of 
security,  should  threaten  heavy  judgments  against 
powers — some  of  them  remote — whose  hostility 
was  scarcely  felt,  and  not  so  much  as  mention 
the  peoples  bordering  on  Judah  whose  forces 
were  united  in  active  opjiosition  of  the  most 
bitter  kind  against  the  Jewish  community.  And 
the  case  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Ezekiel, 
from  whom,  according  to  Merx,  Joel  is  supj)osed  to 
have  freely  borrowed,  begins  liis  denunciation  of 
the  hostile  jx>wers  with  the  Ammonites, — as  bitter 
opponents  as  the  Jews  of  the  period  had  to  deal 
with  (cf.  Ezk  25"''-).  Accordingly,  if  Merx'  date 
is  accepted,  the  mention  of  the  peoples  referred  to 
— a  factor  of  tlie  weightiest  imjiortance  in  the 
determination  of  the  dates  of  prophetical  books- 
is  deprived  of  its  historical  significance. 


It  has  been  urged  that  the  Bk.  of  Joel  is  not  an 
original  work,  but  a  Midrttx/u—a.  sort  of  eschato- 
logical  compendium  —  founded  on  the  books  of 
earlier  prophets.  According  to  this  view,  the 
nations  named  would  lose  their  historical  value. 
This  might  be  admitted  of  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Edomites,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  of  tlie  Philistines. 
But  the  reference  to  the  PlicBiiicians  cannot  be  ex- 
plained in  this  way.  And,  in  j>oint  of  fact,  so  far 
as  our  historical  information  warrants  an  opinion, 
there  is  no  period  when  a  prophet  loyal  to  the  theo- 
cracy would  be  more  likely  to  introduce  his  censure 
of  hostile  powers  in  the  words  of  Joel  (3*  [Heb.  4*]) 
than  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Joash,  when 
Judah  had  just  escaped  the  danger  of  ruin  tlirough 
the  Phcen.  Baal-worsliip.  To  sum  up  this  point— 
a  typical  reference  cannot  be  assign<!d  to  all  the 
nations  mentioned  ;  an  exact  historical  reference  is 
not  consistent  with  the  post-exilic  date  proposed. 

In  connexion  with  the  late  date,  another  point 
deserves  consideration.  The  prophet  summons  the 
people  to  repentance  ;  but  he  does  not  name  any 
special  sin  01  which  they  are  guilty.  How  unlike 
this  is  to  Amos  and  his  successors  !  On  this 
ground  alone  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  suitable  place 
for  Joel  between  Amos  and  the  exile  of  Judah. 
This  may  appear  to  favour  a  post-exilic  date.  But 
the  condition  of  Judah  described  in  the  post-exilic 
books  of  OT  is  quite  unlike  that  suggested  in  Joel. 
If  the  latter  half  of  the  5th  cent,  is  accepted  as  the 
date,  Joel  and  Malachi  would  belong  to  the  same 
period.  Malaclii  gives  as  melancholy  a  picture  of 
the  moral  and  religious  state  of  his  countrymen  as 
any  prophet  before  the  Exile.  And  the  situation, 
then,  is  this.  One  prophet  lays  bare  the  sins  which 
are  eating  as  a  canker  into  the  heart  of  the  post- 
exilic  Church  in  langu<age  as  severe  as  that  of  Amos 
or  Isaiah, — while  another  prophet — practically  a 
contemporary— Avrites  as  if  there  were  not  a  special 
sin  to  denounce.  Further,  Malachi's  efforts  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  crowned  with  much  success 
(see  his  book  throughout) ;  Joel's  simple,  earnest 
appeal  led  to  the  happiest  results  (cf.  2^'"''-).  Tt 
follows  that,  if  Joel  had  a  practical  message  to  liis 
contemporaries,  he  can  scarcely  be  placed  in  the 
generation  to  which  Malachi  belonged.  A  fair 
interpretation  of  the  language  is  opposed  to  the 
view  that  the  book  is  a  mere  Midrash,  having  no 
reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  prophet's  day. 
If  the  occasion  of  the  prophet's  exhortation  was 
found  in  the  actual  condition  of  Judah  at  the  time, 
the  proposed  post-exilic  date  is  highly  improb- 
able. If  the  date  is  pre-exilic,  it  is  not  easy  to 
point  to  a  time  more  suitable  than  that  suggested 
by  Credner,  viz.  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Joash  of  Judah.  Througli  the  reforming  zeal  of 
Jehoiada,  the  worship  of  J"  was  at  tliat  time  com- 
paratively pure.  And  the  people  would  be  likely 
to  respond  to  the  earnest  and  affectionate  appeals 
of  a  prophet  like  Joel. 

Other  points  of  less  importance  have  found  a  PJAce  in  the 
discussion  as  to  the  date.  No  king  is  mentioned.  The  prophet 
ajjpeals  to  the  priests  as  if  the  direction  of  affairs  was  m  their 
hands.  This  is  held  to  point  to  the  condition  of  Judali  after 
the  return  of  the  exiles  from  Babylon,  when  there  was  no  king, 
and  the  administration  of  affairs,  under  the  Pers.  governor, 
was  conducted  by  the  priests  and  elders.  The  conclusion 
seems  reasonable.  It  is  urged  in  reply  that  Joash  was  only 
seven  years  of  age  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  that,  for 
a  time,  the  affairs  of  the  kin^om  would,  of  necessity,  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  Jehoiada  the  high  priest.  That  is  an  important 
consideration.  But  of  greater  imjwrtance  is  the  obvious  pur- 
pose of  the  book.  The  prophet  makes  no  siK?cial  reference  to 
civil  or  political  affairs,  or  to  the  social  condition  of  the  people. 
His  object  is  to  reach  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  nation 
through  the  calamity  which  has  fallen  on  the  country, — to 
bring  his  countrymen  as  penitent  suwliants  l)efore  J".  In  a 
matter  of  that  kind  it  is  the  priests  tliiit  should  take  the  lead. 
And  the  prophet's  appeal  to  the  priestly  party  is  appropriate. 

Again,  it  is  urged  that  the  prophet  "makes  no  mention  of  the 
northern  kingdom.  But  why  should  he?  His  view  is  confined 
to  the  disaster  which  has  overtaken  Judah.  Negative  evidence 
— such  as  the  non-mention  of  fche  northern  kingdom,  and  of  a 
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iin^  of  Jadata — cannot  counterfaaUnce  the  podtiTe  evidence 
denvctl  from  the  peoples  named  in  the  book,  and  the  pnurtical 
puri><>^  of  the  prophet  in  behalf  of  his  contemporaries.  The 
qutfstion  is,  'Whether  a  judgment  such  as  Joel  depicts  fonns 
a  suitable  theme  tor  a  prophetic  book  ? '  If  it  does,  the  ahaenoe 
of  references  found  in  ouier  books  of  prophecy,  which  cover 
a  much  wider  field  and  deal  with  subjects  of  various  kinds, 
cannot  safelj  be  pressed  in  discussing  the  question  of  the  date. 

The  importance  attached  to  the  ritual  is  held  to  favour  a  late 
date.  The  question  of  the  ritual  is  raised,  generaUj/,  by  the 
prominence  asagned  to  the  priests,  and,  gpedfLeatly,  by  the 
mention  of  tasting,  and  of  the  daOy  offering.  >asting,  in  con- 
nexion with  an  unexpected  calamity,  was  a  common  practice 
from  an  (^v  period  of  Israel's  history  in  Canaan  (cf.  2  S  li> 
121^  1  K  i\.ii±Z!y  The  reference  to  fasting  in  Jl  is  unite 
consistent  with  an  early  date.  The  arrangementB  for  the  oaily 
offering  are  found  in  P  (Ex  2SP*^).  Whatever  date  ma^  be 
asagnra  to  P,  the  offering  of  the  morning  and  evening  sacnfice 
was  an  ancient  practice,  with  the  ritual  of  which  the  people 
would  be  familiar  (cL  2  K  ISU-I^  The  direct  references  to 
ritual  in  Jl  are  as  consistent  with  an  earfy  as  with  a  late  date. 
Moreover,  devotion  to  ceremonial  was  not  a  peculiarity  of  post- 
exilic  times.  It  may  be  doubted  if  any  generation  of  Israelites 
was  more  attentive  to  external  observances  than  those  ad- 
dressed by  Amos  (cf.  *m  4-^^  521-3S).  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Jndah  in  the  days  of  Isaiah  (cf.  Is  IX  and,  later,  in  the  time 
of  Jeremiah  (cf.  Jef  7X  It  is  urged,  however,  that  Joel  attaches 
quite  a  special  imimrtance  to  the  rituaL  The  interruption  of 
Ute  daily  offering  is  equivalent  to  a  breach  of  the  covenant 
between  J"  and  Israel.  And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  such 
a  view  can  be  reasonably  assigned  to  any  period  between  Amos 
and  the  Exile,  llie  question  is,  '  Whether  it  is  more  reasonable 
to  assign  such  an  estimate  of  the  ritual  to  post-exilic  times 
than  to  an  early  period  of  reformation  like  that  under  Jehoiada?' 
U  Ifal  may  be*  trusted,  Pharisaism  was  as  vntpirihutl  in  the 
5th  cent.  b!c.  as  it  was  in  the  most  d^enerate  days  before  the 
Exile.  The  information  available  for  the  post-exilic  period  is 
scanty ;  such  as  it  is,  it  can  scarcely  be  sud  to  support  the 
simple,  spiritual  explanation  of  JoeL 

In  addition  to  the  general  character  and  teach- 
ing of  the  book,  there  are  special  expressions  which 
are  held  to  favour  a  late  date.  It  is  argned  that 
ch.  3  [Heb.  4]  ^- "  presuppose  the  exile  of  Judah. 
But  the  words  rendered  'to  bring  again  the  cap- 
tivity of  Judah '  do  not  necessarily  mean  that 
Jews  are  actually  to  be  brought  back  from  exile. 
If  this  literal  interpretation  is  insisted  on,  it 
follows  that  the  restoration  of  the  exiles  has  not 
yet  taken  place,  and  a  date  between  B.C.  586  and 
536  must  be  found — a  most  unlikely  period  for  a 
prophet  like  Joel.  To  say  that  the  restoration 
in  B.C.  536  is  inadequate,  in  view  of  the  brilliant 
promises  of  the  pre-exilic  prophets,  and  that  a 
restoration  of  a  more  glorious  character  must  lie 
in  the  future,  is  simply  to  give  up  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  words.  In  these  circum- 
stances, usage  must  be  carefully  considered.  The 
words  'to  bring  again  the  captivity'  seem  to  be 
used  in  the  sense  of  'to  reverse  a  line  of  pro- 
cedure.' Chastisement  is  to  have  an  end,  and  that 
is  to  be  folio weil  bv  proofs  of  the  divine  favotir 
(cf.  Dt  30*,  Am  9»  "Hos  6",  Jer  29^*  3(y-i«  [where 
the  expression  is  applied  to  the  tents  of  Jacob], 
48*^  [where  the  words  are  applied  to  Moab]).  More- 
over, it  should  be  noted  that  the  turning  of  the 
captivity  is  to  take  place  in  the  same  period  as 
the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  and,  chronologically, 
is  associated  with  the  final  judgment  of  the  nations 
hostile  to  the  Church.  The  prophet  emphasizes 
this  note  of  time,  ch.  3  [Heb.  4]^ : — '  behold,  in 
those  days,  and  in  that  time.'  If  this  period  was 
ushered  in  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost — as  St.  Peter 
teaches  (Ac  2**^-) — the  turning  of  the  captivity 
and  the  judging  of  the  nations  are  thrown  into 
Christian  times,  and  the  reference  to  the  Bab.  exile 
falls  to  the  ground.  Nor  does  the  mention  of  the 
lonians  require  a  date  in  the  Pers.  or  Gr.  period. 
The  reference  to  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Philis- 
tines (3*  [Heb.  4*])  connects  the  prophet's  message 
•with  his  contemporaries :  the  charge  against  these 
peoples  is  that  they  sold  Jews  as  slaves  to  the 
lonians.  The  lonians  were  settled  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  before  the  9th  cent.  B.C.  And  the 
ports  of  Asia  Minor  offered  the  nearest  market- 
place for  the  sale  of  slaves  conveyed  in  Phoen. 
vessels.     Upon  the  whole,  the  evidence  available. 


if  used  as  in  the  case  of  other  books  of  prophecy, 
seems  to  the  present  writer  more  favourable  to  a 
pre-exilic  than  to  a  post-exilic  date. 

v.  DoCTBiXE. — Joel  contains  a  comprehensive 
STunmary  of  prophetic  teaching.  The  calamities 
of  life  are  the  fruit  of  sin.  The  pimlshment  of 
sin  cannot  be  escaped  without  repentance.  Sin- 
cere repentance  will  secure  forgiveness,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  divine  favour.  Further,  such 
a  calamity  as  Joel  describes  is  severe  enough,  and 
deliverance  from  it  a  great  blessing ;  but  there  is 
a  final  judgment  and  deliverance  of  which  these 
are  but  types.  Joel  uses  a  grave  occurrence  of  his 
own  day  as  a  basis  for  a  prediction  concerning  the 
last  times,  when,  on  the  great  day  of  the  Lord, 
the  cycle  of  judgment  shall  close,  and  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  people  of  J"  shall  be  complete.  To 
that  day  of  the  Lord  the  prophet  sees  aU  things 
tending.  The  locust  invasion  appears  to  be  a 
harbinger  of  that  day ;  hence  the  earnestness  of 
the  prophefs  appeal  to  the  people.  Such,  gener- 
ally, is  the  teaching  of  the  book — the  day  of  the 
Lord  being  the  most  important  subject. 

It  is  quite  surprising  how  much  of  the  imagery 
and  thought  of  Joel  appeai-s  in  other  books  of 
Scripture.  If  the  date  is  early,  later  writers  lie 
under  very  special  obligations  to  the  author  of 
this  short*  book.  The  most  striking  part  of  the 
imagery  is  that  connected  with  the  locusts,  which 
appear  as  agents  in  di\-ine  judgments  from  the 
time  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt  doAvn  to  the  close 
of  the  present  dispensation  (ci.  Ex  10**^,  Rev  9**). 
For  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  day  of  the 
Lord,  the  speedy  approach  of  which  is  supposed 
to  be  indicated  by  the  locust  invasion,  cf.  Ex  10*"^, 
Is  13**-,  Ezk  32'^,  Am  8^  Mt  24*,  Mk  13=^,  Lk 
212«-,  Rev  6^-.  In  ch.  3  [Heb.  4J  ^^  two  figures 
occur  which  appear  elsewhere,  especially  in  the 
Bk.  of  Rev.  The  first  is  that  of  the  harvest 
(cf.  Hos  6",  Jer  51»  Mt  13»,  Rev  14»^).  The 
second  is  that  of  the  ^*-ine-press  (cf.  Is  63^  La  1**, 
Rev  14^**-).  Noteworthy  also  is  the  figure  of  the 
fountain  proceeding  from  the  house  of  J",  when 
His  people  are  restored  to  His  favour,  and  water- 
ing the  dr\'  acacia-wadv  (ch.  3  [He  4]  ^^ ;  cf.  Ezk 
47^-,  Zee  131  14*,  Rev  22i).  In  the  promise  of  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  Joel  seems  to  have  given 
expression  to  a  glimpse  into  NT  times,  \rit\x  which 
he  was  specially  favoured.  His  words  have  been 
taken  up  by  the  NT  Church,  and  will  be  used, 
to  the  end  of  our  NT  dispensation,  to  express  the 
sum  of  blessing  bestowed  by  God  on  His  true 
people  (cf.  Nu  lI»-»  Zee  \2^\  Ac  2»«^-,  Jn  16^'). 

Not  less  important  are  the  two  closely  allied 
truths  regarding  the  remnant  and  the  called  (2**) 
[Heb.  3'].  For  the  former,  cf.  Ob  ^  (where  the 
language  is  the  same  as  in  Jl),  Is  6"  (and  various 
other  passages),  Mic  a*-'"  [Heb.  *•«■"],  Jer  31"^ 
Ro  11  5*-.  For  the  latter,  cf.  Ro  9'^-.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that,  in  this  OT  b«x)k,  the  truth  is  distinctly 
laid  down  that  (as  Ewald  puts  it)  'no  man  may 
boast  of  a  right  to  redemption'  (Prophets  of  OT, 
Eng.  tr.  i.  137). 

This  investigation  might  be  pushed  further,  but 
enough  has  been  stated  to  show  that  the  Bk.  of 
Jl  and  other  books  of  Scripture  have  a  great  deal 
in  common.* 

The  style  of  Joel  is  clear  and  of  a  high  order,  and  the  language 
comparatively  pure.   One  of  his  words  for  the  locusts  (DJ|)  occurs 

*  Is  136  (cf.  Jl  IISX  Am  1«  (cf.  Jl  3  (Heb.  4)  !«>,  Am  9«  (rf.  Jl  3 
[Heb.  4]  ^  raise  directly  the  question  <^  quotations.  This  point 
bxts  not  been  discussed,  because,  in  the  case  of  sach  a  book  as 
the  OT,  an  argument  founded  on  quotations  is  extremely  pre- 
carious. That  quotations  occur  in  the  passages  just  mentioned 
is  scarcely  doobt^oL  The  question  is,  'Who  quotes?'  The 
words  of  Jl  3I6  occur  quite  naturally  in  a  highly  poetic  pasage. 
The  same  words  in  Am  \-  seem  to  be  chosen  as  a  sort  of  text 
for  the  prophefs  discourse.  And  the  reasonable  view  is  that, 
in  this  case,  Jl  is  the  original  source. 
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eUewhere  only  in  Am  48.  This,  partlj",  led  Bleek  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  locust  invasion  acscribed  in  Jl  was  the  same 
08  that  referred  to  in  Am,  and  that  tiie  two  prophets  Ix-longcd 
to  the  same  period— .Joel  being  the  earlier.  If  this  view  is 
accepted,  the  perjtlexinK  expression  'iiEyn  (the  northern,  220) 
admits  of  a  comjmnitively  easy  explanation.  A  north  wind  is 
all  that  is  required  to  brin^'  the  locusts  from  the  northern 
kingdom  into  Judah. 

Literature.— Pocock,  Com.  on  JoH,  Oxford,  1691 ;  Credner, 
Joel  iiherg.  u.  erkl.,  Halle,  1831 ;  Wunsche,  Wi'iniiag.  d.  Pfoph. 
Joel,  Leii)zig,  1872 ;  Jlerx,  Die  Prophetic  d.  Joel  u.  ihre  Aun- 
lef/er,  Halle,  1879  (specially  valuable  on  account  of  the  detailed 
history  of  the  exposition) ;  I'usey,  Minor  Prophets,  18<i0 ; 
Driver,  LOVi  307  ff.,  also  Joel  ami  Amos  in  Camb.  Bible,  1897  ; 
Hitzig,  Kl.  Proph.*,  1881;  Cornill,  Einleit.'^  174  f.,  Der  israel. 
Prvphctismus,  1(53;  Wildeboer,  AT  Lit.  345  fl[. ;  Gustav  Preuss, 
Joel,  unter  besonderer  liiickidcht  der  Zeitfrage,  Halle,  1889; 
Kirkpatrick,  Doet.  of  Prophets,  46 «. ;  Findlay,  Bks.  of  the 
Prophets,  i.  94fT.  ;  Wellhausen,  Klein.  Proph.  5«ff.,  207 «f.  ; 
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Prophets,  113 ft.;  Kwald,  Prophets,  Eng.  tr.  i.  107 if.;  Reuss, 
AT,  ii.  47 £f. ;  Nowack,  Kl.  Proph.  1S97  ;  G.  A.  Smith,  Twelve 
Prophets,  vol.  ii.  1898 ;  Cheyne,  Fuunders  of  OT  Crit.  312 ;  A. 
B.  Davidson  in  Expositor,  March  1888 ;  Gray,  ibid.  Sept.  1893  ; 
Kueneii,  Uist.-Crit.  Ond.'^  ii.  68 ;  Oort  in  Th.  Tijd.  (1870)  3C2ff.  ; 
Matthes  in  Th.  Tijd.  (188.5)  ;i4-66,  129-160,  (1887)  357-381; 
Holzinger  in  ZA TW  (1889)  89-131.  G.  G.  CAM KHON. 

JOELAH  (n^Ky"!',  text  doubtful,  see  Kittel  in 
SHOT.  While  LXX  A  has'IwT/Xd,  B  has  'EXcd).— 
A  warrior  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag,  1  Ch  12^. 

JOEZER  (ntjji'  M"  is  help,'  Ji'lui^dpa,  A 'Iwfdap). 
—One  of  David's  followers  at  Ziklag,  1  Ch  12". 

JOGBEHAH  ('"insr  ;  LXX  in  Nu  /cai  {J\po}(Tav  aiiras, 
in  Jg 'leyf/idX,  B).— A  town  of  Gad  in  Gilead,  Nu 
32^,  named  also  in  connexion  with  Gideon's  pursuit 
of  tlie  Midianites,  Jfj  8".  It  is  the  present  ruin 
Jubcihah  (or  Ajbeikdt),  N.W.  from  Rabbath- 
animon,  and  about  midway  between  that  place 
and  es-Salt.  There  are  remains  of  a  considerable 
Koman  town,  and  the  position  is  suitable  for  the 
line  of  Gideon's  pursuit,  from  Succoth  to  Penuel 
and  thence  S.E.  to  Jogbehah.  There  are  three 
groups  of  ruins,  hence  the  plur.  Ajhcihdt. 

Literature. — SEP  vol.  i.  under  the  Arabic  name  ;  Burck- 
hardt,  Syria,  3G1 ;  Oliphant,  Land  of  Gilead,  232 ;  Baedeker- 
Socin,  Pa/.2  288;  Ewald,  GVI  ii.  647  n.  ;  Buhl,  GAP  261; 
0.  A.  Smith,  UGUL  585  ;  Dillmann  on  Nu  323S ;  Moore  on  Jg  81'. 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

JOGLI-('^j;). — The  Danite  chief  who  took  part 
in  tlie  division  of  the  land,  Nu  34~  P. 

JOHA  (xnv,  prob.  textual  error  for  nxv  ;  see  Gray, 
Ileb.  Prop.  Names,  283  n.  4). — 1.  A  Benjamite, 
1  Ch  Si«.     2.  One  of  David's  heroes,  1  Ch  11*>, 

JOHANAN  (i;ni';  LXX  'Iwi/d,  'luavdv,  'l'j}v6.v, 
'Iwawdf,  Iwdj-i-as).— 1.  2  K  25^,  Jer  40»-43^  (see 
AZAKIAH,  No.  23,  and  (iEDALIAH),  the  son  of 
Kareah,  chief  of  '  the  captains  of  the  forces,'  who 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  joined  Gedaliah  at 
Mizpah.  Johanan  seems  to  have  been  a  shrewd 
man ;  and,  foreseeing  the  calamities  which  would 
certainly  ensue  if  Ishmael's  plot  were  successful, 
he  not  only  joined  the  other  captains  in  warning 
Gedaliah,  but  in  a  secret  interview  pressed  in  vain 
to  be  himself  permitted  to  assassinate  Ishmael. 
When  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  became  known,  J. 
pursued  after  Ishmael,  who  was  carrying  captive 
the  remnant  of  the  Jews.  The  murderer  escaped 
with  the  loss  of  two  men  (Jer  41'-  '^) ;  but  J. 
recovered  the  captives,  and  brought  them  to  a 
khan  (?)  near  Bethlehem,  Geruth-cliiniham  (see  2  S 
19^,  Lk  2^),  whence  tliey  might  start  for  E^^ypt. 
The  politic  J.  foresaw  tliat  the  captains  would  be 
held  responsible  by  the  Chaldiean  authorities  for  tlie 
murder  of  Gedaliah  and  the  escape  of  the  assassin. 
Having  thus  determined,  J.  and  all  the  people 
consulted  Jeremiah,  earnestly  affirming  their  re- 
solve to  follow  at  all  risks  the  revealed  will  of  the 
Lord ;  but  the  answer  being  strongly  adverse  to 


their  leaving  their  own  land,  they  accused  Jeremiah 
of  being  a  false  prophet,  under  the  malign  in- 
fluence of  Baruch,  and  carried  otf  to  Egypt  both 
the  prophet  and  his  scribe.  2.  1  Ch  3^^  eldest  .son 
of  Josiali,  not  the  same  as  Jehoahaz ;  for  (a) 
Jehoahaz  was  not  the  eldest  son  (see  2  K23''"''*) ; 
and  (ji)  he  is  mentioned  in  tliis  verse  as  Shallum. 
Johanan  possibly  predeceased  his  father.  3.  1  Ch 
3^  a  post-exilic  prince  of  the  line  of  David.  4. 
1  Ch  6"- '"  a  high  priest,  perhaps  under  Reiioboam, 
father  of  Azariah,  No.  3.  5.  6.  1  Ch  12^-  ^'-  two 
warriors  who  came  to  David  to  Ziklag,  a  Benjam- 
ite and  a  Gadite  respectively.    7.  Ezr  8'^  (JoA\\E.s, 

1  Es  8**)  one  of  those  who  returned  with  Ezra.     8. 

2  Ch  28'^  an  Ephraimite,  father  of  AZAUIAH, 
No.  17.  The  Heb.  is  ijmn;,  Jehohanan.  9.  See 
Jonathan,  No.  6,  and  Jehohanan,  No.  3. 

N.  J.  D.  White. 
JOHN  {'\o)6.vvt)i). — Five  persons  of  this  name  are 
mentioned  in  the  Apocr.  1.  The  father  of  Matta- 
tliias,  and  grandfather  of  the  live  Maccabieau 
brothers  (1  Mac  2^).  2.  J.,  surnamed  Caddis  or 
(IIV)  Gaddis  (wh.  see),  the  eldest  son  of  Matta- 
tliias  (1  Mac  2-,  where  inferior  MSS  read  'luawav  ; 
Jos.  Ant.  XIL  vi.  1).  In  B.C.  161  he  was  slain  by 
the  'sons  of  Jambri'  [Jambri]  (1  Mac  '^^■*- ;  Jos. 
Ant.  XIIL  i.  2-4).  In  2  Mac  8'--,  and  perhaps 
again  10^",  he  is  by  mistake  called  Joseph.  3.  The 
father  of  Eupolemus  (1  Mac  8",  2  Mac  4»,  Jos. 
Ant.  XII.  X.  6),  who  was  sent  by  Judas  Maccalticus 
as  an  ambassador  to  Rome.  The  passage  in  2  Mac 
speaks  of  certain  royal  privileges  obtained  for  the 
Jews  by  tliis  J.,  but  disregarded  by  Epiphanes. 
The  privileges  referred  to  are  probably  those 
granted  by  Antiochus  the  Great  (Jos.  Ant.  Xll. 
iii.  3),  among  which  was  the  right  of  lacing  governed 
according  to  their  own  laws.  4.  An  envoy,  wlio 
together  with  another  named  Absalom  (which  .see) 
was  sent  by  the  Jews  to  treat  with  Lysias  (2  Mac 
11").  5.  One  of  the  elder  sons  of  Simon  tlie 
Maccabee  (1  Mac  16-),  commonly  known  as  J. 
Hyrcanus  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  vii.  4),  and  de.scril>ed 
as  'a  (valiant)  man'  (1  Mac  13^),  was  appointc<l 
by  his  father  commander  of  the  forces,  and 
stationed  at  Gazara.  In  conjunction  with  his 
brother  Judas  he  defeated  Cendeh.EUS  (1  Mac 
161-1",  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  vii.  3).  When  liis  father 
and  brothers  had  been  murdered  by  Ptolemy  at 
Dok  near  Jericho,  J.,  who  was  then  at  Gazara, 
received  warning  of  their  fate,  and,  having  put  to 
death  the  men  sent  to  assassinate  him,  secured  the 

Eosition   of    high    priest,  which    had   been   made 
ereditary  in  the  family  of  Simon  B.C.  135  (1  Mac 
16"-24,  cf.  14'*«).    See  Maccabees. 

H.  A.  White. 
JOHN  (Ac  4"^). — A  meeting  of  tlie  Sanhedrin  is 
mentioned,  at  which  there  are  said  to  have  Itecu 
gatliered  together  '  the  rulers,  the  elders,  and  the 
scribes,  with  Annas  the  high  priest,  and  Caia})has, 
and  John,  and  Alexander,  and  all  who  were  of  the 
high  priestly  family.'  Notiiing  further  is  known 
of  either  John  or  Alexander  (wh.  see),  and  the 
attempts  made  to  connect  the  names  with  otiier 
historical  characters  (sucli  as  Johanan  ben-Sakkai) 
are  more  tlian  improbable.  A.  C.  He.VDL.VM. 

JOHN,  Father  of  Simon  Peter.— In  Jn  1^-  the 
true  reading  is  'Zi^^.<l}v  6  vibs'lwa.i'ov,  in  2P'"  '*•  ^"^  -l/xuy 
'ludvov.  The  Vetus  Jnterpretatio  Latina  oi  Origeu 
(in  Mntth.  tom.  xv.  14,  Migne,  Pat.  Gr.  xiii.  12it5) 
quotes  a  i)assa^e  from  the  Gospel  according  tn  the 
Hebreir.f  in  which  the  words  occur,  'Simon,  fiii 
Joanne,  facilius  est  camelum  intrare  per  foramen 
acus  quam  divitem  in  regnum  ca?lorum '  (cf.  Hil- 
genfeld,  Evang.  sectindum  IIebra:os,  i)]>.  16,  2,")), 
a  pa.s.sage,  however,  which  has  no  place  in  the 
Greek  text.  Further,  a  cursive  MS  (Matt.  Mk.)  of 
the  9th  century  (Tisch,  Not.  Cod.  Sin.  p.  oS)  has 
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foar  marginal  glosses,  in  which  rd  iovdaiKjr  [sc.  tiny- 
■yfXioy]  is  referred  to.  One  of  these  agrees  with  a 
fragment  quoted  by  Jerome  from  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebretcs,  so  that  it  appears  that  these 
scholia  reproduce  matter  from  that  Gospel.  On 
Mt  16"  (Bo/xwj'a)  there  is  the  note :  rb  lovScuKbv  vU 
'lamvpof  (see  Handmann,  Das  Hebriierevang.,  'Texte 
u.  Untersuch.,'  v.  pp.  Go,  85).  There  is  sufficient 
evidence,  therefore,  that  John  was  found  in  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  as  the  name  of  the 
apostle's  father. 

In  Mt  16"  the  fathers  name  is  given  as  Jonas — 
ILifjLtov  Bapiuya.*  In  the  LXX  we  find  that  not  only 
is  ijni'  represented  in  B  by  'luvd  in  2  K  25^  and  by 
'luvdv  in  Jer  47  (40f,  but  even  ijrn.T  (1  Ch  26*)  is 
represented  in  B  by  'lui-os,  in  A  bv  'luvdv  ;  cf.  1  Ch 
12'-  Clbjdv),  Ezr  8^^  Neh  6'=*,  1  Es  9',  Jer  43  (50)* 
(S*)-  There  is  ground,  therefore,  for  the  con- 
clusion in  the  case  in  question  that  'IwvSj  is  a 
contraction  of  'Iwojrjjs  (so  Keim,  Geschichte  Jesu  von 
Afcora,  ii.  p.  213  [iii.  p.  261,  Eng.  tr.] ;  see  esp. 
Lightfoot,  On  a  Fresh  Jiecision,  p.  159  n.). 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  we  have  here  an 
instance  of  a  double  name.  Such  double  names 
were  not  uncommon ;  see  Zunz,  '  Namen  der  Juden," 
in  his  Gesamtnelte  Schri/ten,  ii.  p.  15,  who  among 
instances  of  double  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  names 
adduces  Jochanan- Joseph  {Gittin,  f.  34i).  More 
common  were  the  cases  in  which  to  a  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic  name  was  added  a  Greek  or  Koman  name 
— the  latter  being  often  chosen  so  as  to  make  an 
assonance  with  the  former.  Familiar  instances 
are  Saul-Paulus  (see  Deissmann,  Bibelstudien,  p. 
181  ff.),  Joseph-Justus  (Ac  1^).  It  seems  there- 
fore not  impossible  that  the  name  of  St.  Peters 
iather  ^^•a.sJona-Jo^■hanat^  or  Jona- Johannes.  The 
latter  name  was  so  common  (see  e.g.  the  Index  to 
Josephus,  or  Pape,  Worterbuch)  that  it  must  have 
been  familiar  to  (Jentiles  (cf.  inscription  at  Ancjra, 
CIG  4045),  and  in  intercourse  with  them  would 
have  something  of  the  convenience  of  a  Greek  or 
Roman  name. 

A  curious  specimen  of  the  harmonizing  expedient 
is  found  in  a  note  of  the  Paris  MSS.  Reg.  1789, 
1026,  neVpoj Kal' Xv5pia% a5e\<(>oi,  eK  rarpot  'IwvS.,  fiT/rpos 
'luavvd,  or  (as  it  is  othen\"ise  read)  e/c  traTpos'Iudyvov, 
fiTjrpds  'Iwvds  (see  Lightfoot,  iibi  supra). 

F.  H.  Chase. 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  ('laxb-Fi/s  6  Ba^TKmJs).— 

i.  Sources  of  Information, 
ii.  The  Facts  of  John's  Life  and  Ministrj-. 
iii.  John's  Work  and  Teaching. 
iv.  John's  Relation  to  Christ. 

i.  SouRCE-S. — In  regard  to  John  the  Baptist  we 
have  practically  no  sources  of  first-hand  informa- 
tion outside  the  NT  besides  the  passage  in  Josephus 
(Anf.  XVIII.  v.  2),  referred  to  by  Eus.  (HE  i.  11). 
The  fullest  account  is  that  of  St.  Luke,  with  which 
that  of  St.  Matthew  agrees  closely,  so  far  as  the 
time  after  the  beginning  of  his  public  ministry  is 
concerned.  St.  Mark's  notices  are  very  brief. 
The  Fourth  Gospel  seems  to  differ  from  the  others 
in  recording  only  the  '  witness'  of  John  the  Baptist 
after  our  Lord's  baptism,  while  Mt  and  Lk  give 
his  prophetic  teaching  before  that  event.  The 
relation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  the  others,  in  this 
connexion,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  special 
monographs,  such  as  that  of  Boissonas,  mentioned 
at  the  end  of  this  article. 

ii.  Life  and  Ministry.— John  the  Baptist  was 
the  son  of  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth.  The  latter 
was  'of  the  daughters  of  Aaron'  (Lk  1*),  while 
Zacharias  belonged  to  the  course  of  Abiah  (wh.  see), 
one  of  the  sons  of  Eleazar,  who  gave  his  name  to  the 
eighth  of  the  twenty-four  courses  into  which  the 
priests  were  divided.     His  priestly  descent  on  both 

•  In  the  LXX  of  Jonah  the  name  is  declined — 'I»>s;.  'l^ni^, 
'lti,i  (4S). 


sides  brings  into  stronger  contrast  the  prophetic 
character  of  his  work.  We  cannot  deteTmine 
exactly  either  the  time  or  the  place  of  his  birth. 
Dates  varying  from  B.C.  6  to  B.C.  3  have  been 
assigned  to  it,  and  Lk  1*  would  lead  us  to  infer 
that  it  was  three  months  before  that  of  our  Lord. 
In  regard  to  the  place,  it  is  argued  that  Zacharias 
must  have  lived  in  one  of  the  priestly  towns  ;  but 
it  is  possible  to  prove  that  priests  often  lived  else- 
where. It  is  still  more  arbitrary  to  pick  out  one 
of  the  priestly  to'wms  and  tix  on  Hebron  (Othon, 
Lex.  Bobbin.  324).  Xoris  there  sufficient  evidence 
for  reading  Juttah  in  Lk  1®,  though  this  place, 
which  lay  a  little  S.  of  Hebron,  is  mentioned 
(Jos  15^ '21'^)  as  a  priestly  town.  A  tradition, 
resting  on  the  evidence  of  the  Russian  abbot 
Daniel  (c.  A.D.  1113),  who  quotes  as  his  authority  a 
monk  of  St.  Sabas  (Didon,  Life  of  Christ,  Eng.  tr. 
App.  D),  fixes  the  residence  of  Zacharias  at  'Ain 
Karim,  a  %nllage  to  the  N.W.  of  Bethlehem.  We 
cannot  go  behind  the  vague  statement  of  St.  Luke, 
who  mentions  (1**)  'a  city  of  Judah  in  the  hill 
country'.'  Of  John's  early  life  and  training  St. 
Luke,  our  sole  authority,  tells  us  very  little.  It  is 
summed  up  in  the  two  verses  which  state  that 
'the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  him'  (1®'),  and 
that  '  the  child  grew  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit, 
and  was  in  the  deserts  tUl  the  day  of  his  showing 
unto  Israel '  ( l®*).  To  these  may  be  added  the 
words  of  the  angel  Gabriid  (Lk  V'),  '  He  shall 
drink  no  wine  nor  strong  drink,  and  he  shall  be 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  from  his  mother's 
womb.' 

With  these  few  details  we  have  to  pass  over  a 
period  of  about  thirty  years  which  preceded  his 
dvdSei^is  (cf.  Lk  \(fi,  Ac  1^),  and  can  only  speculate 
on  the  question  (which  Ls  of  .some  interest  in 
reference  to  Jn  P^)  whether  our  Lord  was  person- 
ally known  to  him  (as  their  relationship  would 
seem  to  necessitate)  or  not.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  elaborate  accumulation  of  dates 
given  by  St.  Luke  (3'-"^),  combined  with  the 
expression  (unique  in  the  NT)  'the  word  of  God 
came,'  is  meant  to  mark  the  beginning  of  .John's 
ministry,  and  to  emphasize  it»  j)rophetie  character. 
If  (see  Chroxology  of  the  NT,  vol.  i.  p.  405)  we 
may  assign  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  to 
A.D.  25-26,  then  this  is  the  date  of  the  beginning 
of  John's  ministry.  We  cannot  determine  how 
long  after  this  beginning  the  incident  of  our  Lord's 
baptism  occurTe<l,  and  the  arguments  used  to  show 
that  this  interval  was  long  (Didon,  I.e.)  or  short 
(AVeiss)  are  not  decisive.  The  only  definite  fact 
to  notice  is  that  the  first  pa-ssover  of  our  Lord's 
ministry  (see  Chroxology  of  NT,  p.  4<35)  is  that 
of  A.D.  27,  and  therefore  the  baptism  must  be  fixed 
before  that  time.  To  the  period  following  Clirist's 
baptism  is  to  be  assigned  the  carefully  defined 
record  of  Jn  P*'**,  while  the  Synoptic  account 
belongs  to  the  period  which  precedes  tnat  event. 

How  long  an  interval  elapsed  between  Christ's 
baptism  and  John's    imprisonment    is    the    next 

C>int  to  consider.  Here  it  may  be  noticed  (1)  that 
k  3^-  -""  mentions  the  imprisonment  before  our 
Lord's  baptism,  e\-idently  with  the  intention  of 
completing  the  references  to  John  before  passing 
to  our  Lords  ministry  ;  (2)  that  Mt  4^^  and  Mk  1" 
connect  our  Lord's  first  journey  into  GalUee  with 
the  imprisonment,  and  make  it  follow  that  event  in 
time ;  (3)  that  St.  Jolm  mentions  a  short  stay  in 
Galilee  and  a  Wsit  to  Jerusalem  for  the  passover, 
and  then  makes  the  definite  statement  that  '  John 
was  not  yet  cast  into  prison'  (3-*).  We  must 
either  assume,  therefore,  that  Jn  is  at  variance  with 
Mt  and  Mk,  or  that  the  visit  to  Galilee  which  he 
records  preceded  our  Lord's  public  ministry  there. 
The  latter  is  the  more  probable  explanarion,  and 
in  that  case  the  visit  of  Mt  4'"-  and  Mk  1"  may  be 
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identiliecl  with  that  of  Jn  4^.  At  any  rate,  for 
determining  the  date  of  the  imprisonment,  Jn's 
statements  are  more  important,  for  that  event 
must  have  been  subsequent  to  the  passover  of 
A.n.  27 ;  further,  if  we  may  press  the  allusion  in 
Jn  4^ — rfTpdfi.rjv6s  iariv  /cat  6  drpitrfidi  epxfrai — our 
Lord's  journey  into  Galilee  will  have  taken  place 
not  very  long  after  the  passover,  and  if  we  may 
also  use  tlie  statements  of  Mt  and  Mk  which  assign 
the  imprisonment  as  the  reason  of  our  Lord's 
going  into  Galilee,  then  we  may  fix  the  imprison- 
ment early  in  A.D.  27.  One  incident  is  related 
during  that  imprisonment  (Mt  11^  Lk  7'*),  viz. 
the  message  sent  by  John  through  his  disciples  to 
ask  our  Lord  whether  He  was  the  Messiah.  This 
is  definitely  connected,  in  St.  Matthew's  account, 
with  the  plucking  of  the  ears  of  corn  ;  in  St.  Luke 
it  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the  report  of  Christ's 
ministry  in  Galilee,  and  especially  of  the  Raising 
of  the  Widow's  Son.  If,  therefore,  we  follow  Mt, 
this  incident  would  be  some  time  between  April 
and  June  of  the  .same  year  ;  nor  would  the  latter 
month  allow  too  little  time  for  the  completion  of 
the  (ialihvan  tour  required  by  St.  Luke's  narrative. 

The  last  event  to  which  we  have  to  try  and 
assign  a  date  is  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist, 
recorded  Mt  14»""-,  Mk  6^*"-.  Little  weight  can  be 
attached  to  the  almost  universal  commemoration 
of  this  event  on  Aug.  29  {Nilles,  Kalend.  Utr. 
Eccles. ),  though  it  certainly  represents  a  compara- 
tively early  usage.  We  cannot  base  any  argument 
on  tne  context  in  Mt  and  Mk,  for  in  both  the 
account  is  inserted  parenthetically  to  explain 
Herod's  statement  that  John  Avas  '  risen  from  the 
dead  ' ;  but  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  news  of  his 
death  in  Mt  14^^  leads  on  at  once  to  the  miracle  of 
the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand.  Nor  can  we 
fix  the  date  of  John's  death  by  its  coincidence 
with  the  yev^cna  of  Herod  Antipas.  Herod's 
reluctance  (Mt  14^)  to  put  John  to  cleath  may,  but 
need  not,  imply  a  considerable  interval  between 
his  imprisonment  and  death  ;  thus  Renan  ( Vie  de 
Jisus,  ch.  vii. )  puts  the  arrest  in  the  summer  of  29, 
and  the  death  on  the  birthday  of  Herod  Antipas 
in  30.*  We  may  perhaps  sa/ely  argue  that  his 
death  had  taken  place  before  the  unnamed  feast 
of  Jn  5^  for  during  our  Lord's  visit  to  Jerusalem 
on  that  occasion  he  refers  to  John's  witness  as  past 
( Jn  't^  ffv) ;  and  though  it  is  possible  to  argue  that 
his  witness  was  closed  by  his  imprisonment,  it  is 
more  natural  to  refer  the  expression  to  his  death. 
John's  death  therefore  took  place  before  the  feast 
of  Jn  5S  that  is,  certainly  before  the  second  pass- 
over  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  but  how  long  before 
must  depend  on  the  interpretation  given  to  Jn  5^ 
It  cannot  be  placed  later  than  the  beginning  of 
A.D.  28.  According  to  tradition  (Theodt.  HE  iii.  3), 
John  was  buried  at  Samaria. 

The  scene  of  John's  ministry  will  be  placed 
partly  in  the  desert  of  Judaja  (Mt  3^),  in  which  it 
began,  and  partly  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  more 
definitely  near  the  fords  (Bethabara  [wjiich  see]  = 
'  place  of  crossing  over'),  either  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bethshean  or  those  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jericho.  Two  places  are  mentioned  in 
(connexion  with  his  'baptism,'  viz.  Bethany  or 
Bethabara  ( Jn  V^),  and  yEnon  near  to  Salim  (.Jn  3-^), 
probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethshean. 
From  Jn  3-*',  and  also  from  the  fact  of  his  coming 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Herod  Antipas,  we  infer 
that  he  probably  sjjent  some  time  in  Per;ea. 

iii.  John's  \Vouk  axd  Teaching.— (a)  The 
name  6  (iawriffrris  or  6  jiairTi^uv  (whether  given  to  him 
to  distingui-sh  him  from  others  of  the  same  name 
or  not)  indicates  the  feature  of  his  work  which 
attracted  special  attention.     It  was  used  of  him 

*  These  dates  are,  of  course,  later  than  those  in  the  article  on 
CuuoNOLOOY  OF  NT,  which  is  here  followed. 


during  his  lifetime  by  his  disciples  (Lk  7*),  and  that 
the  term  is  not  due  to  the  evangelist  is  clear  from 
Lk  3''  7"*  etc.,  where  John  is  by  him  called  son  of 
Zacharias,  or  simply  John.  The  term  is  used  of 
him  also  during  his  lifetime  by  our  Lord  (Mt  11"), 
who,  however,  also  uses  the  name  John  simply 
{e.g.  Mt  \V\  by  Herodias  [Mt  U\  by  Herod  after 
John's  death  (Mt  14^),  and  by  the  evangelists 
Mt  and  Mk  but  not  Lk  and  Jn.  In  regard  to  his 
baptism,  we  gather  that  his  right  to  perform  the 
ceremony  was  questioned,  inasmuch  as  ( Jn  1")  it 
was  connected,  according  to  Jewish  ideas,  only 
with  the  Messiah  (ef.  Ezk  36=«,  Zee  13^  etc.),  with 
Elias  as  His  forerunner,  and  with  'the  prophet' 
(i.e.  of  Dt  18^').  John  speaks  of  himself  as  having 
received  a  special  commission  from  God  to  baptize 
(Jn  1^),  though  this  is  not  spoken  of  in  the  angel's 
message  to  Zacharias,  and  he  seems  (Jn  3-')  to  de- 
fend our  Lord's  baptism  ( Jn  3^,  but  cf.  4-')  by  basing 
it  on  a  similar  divine  commission.  The  import  of 
the  rite  was  early  a  question  of  discussion  (Jn  3^), 
nor  does  the  language  of  the  evangelists  make 
clear  what  Avas  understood  by  it ;  for  while  Mk  1* 
Lk  3^  define  it  as  'a  baptism  of  repentance  for 
remission  of  sins,'  Mt  3"  speaks  of  it  as  a  baptism 
els  (r7]v)  fxerdvoiav  ;  but  fierdvoia  can  hardly  have  been 
the  object  of  the  rite,  for  it  was  preceded  (Mt,  Mk) 
by  a  confession  of  sin.  The  submission  of  a  Jew 
to  the  rite  was,  so  far,  an  act  involving  /terdvota,  in 
that  it  implied  that  he  put  himself  in  the  same 
position  towards  the  coming  ^a<n\da  tQv  ovpavCiv 
which  the  proselyte  took  up  towards  the  old  Jewish 
dispensation  ;  it  implied  that  he  rested  no  longer 
on  his  privileged  position  as  a  Jew,  but  realized 
his  individual  responsibility  in  regard  to  sin.  This 
comes  near  to  Sabatier's  explanation  (see  Lit. 
below)  of  the  rite  as  '  consecrating  a  new  Israel,' 
and  would  perhaps  best  explain  the  meaning  of 
our  Lord's  words,  in  regard  to  Himself,  that  a  sub- 
mission to  John's  baptism  was  (Mt  3")  a  fulfilment, 
i.e.  a  complete  realization,  of  what  was  meant  by 
oiKaiouiv-q,  as  something  which  consisted  not  merely 
in  external  rites,  but  involved  moral  claims.  Our 
Lord  implies  that  John's  baptism  was  from  heaven 
(Mk  11^);  and  the  refusal  of  the  Pharisees  and 
lawyers  to  receive  it  is  in  itself  a  virtual  rejection 
of  God's  purpose,  while  tlie  acceptance  of  it  by  the 
publicans  and  the  people  showed  a  truer  recognition 
on  their  part  of  what  the  righteousness  of  God 
really  [meant  (Lk  7^"  •"'  i^iKaloxrav  t6p  Oeop).  We 
may  notice,  too  (Mt  2P-),  that  our  Lord  regards 
John  as  coming  e;'  oSy  8iKaioavv7]s.  So  that  we  may 
regard  John's  baptism  as  emphasizing  the  true 
nature  of  5iKai.oa(iv7}. 

(^3)  We  pass  from  his  baptism  to  (1)  his  position 
as  a  teaclier ;  (2)  the  language  in  which  that 
teaching  was  conveyed  ;  (3)  its  underlying  ideas. 

(1)  The  angel  Gabriel  connects  with  him  (Lk  1'^) 
the  prophecy  of  Malachi  (4^-  ®),  but  precludes  tiie 
idea  that  Elias  would  return  in  person  as  many 
expected  (see  Geux,  I.e.  p.  73  tl'.),  by  saying  that 
John  should  come  in  '  the  spirit  and  power '  of 
Elias.  That  lie  was  Elias  come  in  the  flesh  John 
himself  ( Jn  l-^)  denied,  while  Christ  affirmed  that 
John  the  Baptist  was  really  the  Elias  who  was  to 
precede  the  Messiah's  coming  (Mt  11"  17"""). 
The  other  prophecy  which  was  applied  to  John  the 
Baptist  by  himself  (Jn  1^)  and  also  by  the  evange- 
lists (Mt  3-',  Mk  1-)  is  that  of  Is  4(>\  He  was  tiien 
'more  than  a  prophet,'  as  himself  the  subject  of 
prophecy.  But  he  was  also  essentially  a  prophet, 
and  as  such  St.  laike  introduces  him  in  the  unique 
expression  already  noticed,  as  such  Zacharias  refers 
to  him  (Lk  1"®  wpoipTfiTris  "^yplarov  kXt/^jJo-]?),  as  such 
Christ  regarded  him  (Mt  11"),  and  the  people  as  a 
rule  (but  cf.  Mt  11^")  accepted  him  as  a  prophet 
(Mt  14^*  21^).  In  regard  to  his  special  mission  wo 
must  refer  also  to  the  words  used  of  him  in  Jn  1*  3-"* 
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{axeffraXfUPOi)  and  Mt  11"  {ey^eprai).  It  is  then 
as  '  the  last  of  the  prophets '  and  as  such  closing 
the  dispensation  of  'the  law  and  the  prophets' 
(Mt  lll^  Lk  16i«)  that  we  specially  think  of  John 
the  Baptist. 

(2)  When  we  pass  to  the  language  in  which  his 
teaching  was  conveyed,  we  find  that  it  is  largely 
based  on  that  usetl  *by  OT  prophecy,  especially  by 
Isaiah.  His  metaphors  of  the  burning  chaff,  the 
fan,  the  barren  tree,  are  all  to  be  found  in  OT. 
Some  of  the  expressions  are  ditiicult  to  trace,  and 
not  easy  to  explain.  Thus  various  interpretations 
have  been  assigned  to  the  phrase  yerir^fiara  exiSvuv 
(Mt  3"  etc.,  Lk  3^),  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
OT,  but  is  one  of  several  expressions  common  to 
our  Lord  and  John  the  Baptist ;  another  expression 
of  whicli  the  meaning  is  not  quite  clear  is  the 
baptism  '  ^vith  lire'  (Mt  3")- 

(3)  In  regard  to  the  substance  of  his  teaching, 
it  must  be  remembered  (a)  that  even  in  the  fullest 
account  of  it  given  bj*  St.  Luke  we  have  only  an 
abstract  (cf.  3''  imperfect  tXe-yev,  and  3^^  xoXXo  (cat 
^epa) ;  (6)  that  St.  Luke  regards  the  character  of 
his  teaching  as  a  consequence  (3"  oPv)  of  his  carrying 
out  the  preparatory  work  spoken  of  in  Is  40*.  ^^'e 
may  amplify  the  abstract  by  noticing  the  words 
which  are  used  to  describe  it.  They  are  Kr/pvaaw 
(Mk  1^  etc.),  €{-ayye\i^u>  (Lk  y%  ■ropa*ra\<fw  (Lk  3>»), 
and  in  the  case  of  Herod  eXiyxt^ ;  and  these  imply 
that  he  announced  good  tidings,  and  also  the 
preparation  necessary  for  it ;  and  in  both  these  his 
prophetic  character  appears.  The  'good  tidings' 
he  announced  was  the  near  approach  of  '  the 
kingdom.'  The  nature  of  this  kingdom  he  does 
not  define,  nor  does  he  state  how  the  kingdom  is 
to  be  established,  nor  who  its  members  are  to  be. 
Probably,  in  accordance  ^\-ith  ancient  Jewish  belief, 
he  expected  a  visible  kingdom  ;  but  he  advances  on 
that  in  so  far  as  consciously  or  unconsciously  to 
imply  that  it  was  spiritual,  and  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  realization  that  it  was  not  to  be  merely 
Je^^^sh  but  \miversal.  These  points  can  be  seen 
from  his  insistence  on  the  moral  preparation  for 
it.  Repentance  is  a  necessity,  for  all  national 
privileges  are  useless,  and  the  fitting  mode  of  life 
requires  that  ordinary  pursuits  should  be  foUowetl, 
but  in  a  new  spirit.  Thus  an  indi\'idual  and 
universal  responsibility  is  insisted  on,  and  an 
individual  and  universal  judgment  is  proclaimed 
as  imminent.  Limits  of  space  prevent  an  exami- 
nation in  detail  of  this  teaching,  but  it  \n\l  repay 
careful  study.  We  can  only  summarize.  It  was 
addressed  (Lk  S^'> ;  cf.  Mk  P,  Mt  3«)  to  the  6x\oi, 
who  came  out  to  him  in  large  numbers,  and  in- 
cluded in  their  ranks  (Mt  3'^)  many  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees.  The  points  insisted  on  by  John  are 
(1)  confession  of  sins,  and  repentance,  which  had 
been  already  enforced  by  the  OT  prophets  {e.g. 
Hos  6^  Jl  2^-  etc.) ;  (2)  the  uselessness  of  reposing 
on  their  national  privileges  as  '  children  of  Abra- 
ham '  is  indicated,  and  possibly  the  outburst 
yevtr^fiara.  ixiSviZw  may  have  been  provoked  by  the 
thought  that  many  of  his  hearers  were  relying 
on  his  baptism  as  of  value  per  se,  and  teacning 
others  to  do  the  same  (Boissonas,  I.e.  p.  40) ; 
(3)  a  judgment  is  imminent  (-/jd-rj),  which  is  universal 
(irai>  Bdvdpou),  and  determined  by  the  character  of 
the  indi\-idual.  This  judgment  involves  a  mani- 
festation of  divine  opyri,  not  only  towards  the 
political  enemies  of  Israel  (as  in  OT"),  but  towards 
the  Jews.  This  dprffj  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
OT  and  NT.  and  a  resulting  purification  or  separa- 
tion, dtaKadaptei,  probably  implies  not,  as  Godet, 
the  universal  character  of  the  pui-ification,  but  its 
thoroughness;  (4)  St.  Luke  alone  records  the 
answers  given  to  diflerent  classes  who  realized  the 
need  of  action  of  some  kind.  John's  answers  show 
the  changed  reqmrements — not   outward  observ- 


ances or  a  leaving  of  their  ordinary  duties,  but  a 
new  attitude  towards  them ;  (5)  finally,  John  re- 
moves the  doubts  of  some  as  to  whether  he  was 
the  Messiah,  by  asserting  the  inferiority  of  his  own 

Serson  and  work.  His  teaching  as  recorded  in  St. 
ohn  will  be  best  considered  under  the  next 
heading  ;  but  it  will  be  interesting  for  students  to 
try  and  trace  whether  there  is  any  difference 
between  St.  John's  teaching  before  and  after  his 
baptism  of  our  Lord. 

It  remains  imder  this  head  to  say  a  word  as  to 
the  effect  of  his  teaching.  It  is  clear  that  very 
large  numbers  came  to  him,  and  he  was  generally 
accepted  as  a  prophet  ;  and  of  the  lower  classes 
many  accepted  his  teaching  (Lk  7**),  though  the 
upper  classes  refused  to  accept  his  baptism,  and  some 
said  of  him,  as  of  our  Lord,  Saiabviov  Ix"  (Mt  11"). 
Besides  the  effect  of  his  work  and  teaching  on  the 
people  at  large,  Ave  read  also  of  iiaOtjrai  who  fasted 
(Mk  2'*  etc.),  who  attended  him  in  prison  (Mt  11* 
14'-),  and  to  whom  he  taught  special  forms  of 
prayer  (Lk  5*^  11'),  some  of  whom  left  him  to 
follow  Christ  (Jn  1^").  Their  number  is  given  in 
Clem.  Horn.  ii.  23  as  thirty.  In  the  Acts  (18^  19») 
we  hear  of  Christians  at  Ephesus  who  accepted 
John's  baptism.  Their  mention  shows  '  how  pro- 
foundly the  effect  of  John's  preaching  was  felt  in 
districts  as  remot«  as  proconsular  Asia,  even  after 
a  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century'  (Lightfoot, 
Colossians,  p.  4<>2).  Later  on  (and  Lightfoot  finds 
a  trace  of  this  in  the  argument  of  St.  John's  Gospel) 
the  Hemerobaptists  connected  their  beliefs  ancl 
practices  with  John  the  Baptist,  and  Christians 
called  after  him,  the  Sabaeans  or  Mandaeans,  are 
still,  though  in  diminishing  numbers,  to  be  found 
in  the  marshy  districts  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  (see  Lightfoot,  I.e.,  and 
literature  quoted  by  liim  p.  405  ;  and  also  Kenan, 
who  finds  evidence  of  Babylonian  ideas). 

iv.  John's  Kelatiox  to  Christ. — From  the 
narrative  of  St.  Luke  (chs.  1  and  2),  and  from  Mt 
3",  we  should  infer  that  John  knew  our  Lord,  and 
realized  the  nature  of  His  Person  ;  but  the  words 
of  Jn  pi- 33  «i  knew  him  not,'  imply  that  at  any 
rate  till  the  sign  was  given  at  our  Lord's  baptism 
John  did  not  recognize  Him  as  the  Messiah  ;  and 
this  -view  is  taken  by  Strauss,  Godet,  and  Weiss. 
It  is  quite  probable' that  the  Synoptic  narrative 
gives  John's  teaching  before  the  \)aptism,  and  that 
the  Fourth  Gospel  gives  the  special  fiaprvpia  which 
it  was  John's  function,  in  the  Divine  Providence 
(Jn  V),  to  bear,  so  soon  as  he  realized  by  the  sign 
at  the  baptism  what  our  Lord's  real  personalitj' 
was.  This  does  not  require  that  our  Lord's 
divinity  did  not  begin  till  His  baptism  and  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  there,  as  held  by  various 
Gnostic  and  Humanitarian  sects.*  To  the  time  of 
John's  baptism  of  our  Lord  is  to  be  assigned  tliat 
'  anointing '  with  the  Holy  Spirit  (Ac  4*^  10**)  which 
was  His  consecration  to  llis  ministry.  We  assume 
here  that  the  Synoptic  narrative  does  refer  to  the 
time  before  our  Lord's  baptism,  and  the  Fourth 
Gosi)el  to  the  period  which  follows.  In  the  former 
his  references  to  our  Lord's  person  are  only  relative 
to  himself :  He  is  6  iffx^pin-epot — He  is  the  master, 
while  John  is  the  servant  who  bears  (Mt)  or 
looses  (Mk,  Lk)  the  master's  sandals.  The  un- 
willingness to  baptize  our  Lord  (Mt  3'*)  does,  how- 
ever, require  that  John  had  some  definite  grasp 
of  who  it  was  that  came  to  him.  John  speaks  of 
the  work  of  Him  for  whom  he  was  preparing 
as  consisting  in  a  baptism  '  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  with  fire.'    The  baptism  with  fire  must  refer 

*  Cf.  Conybeare,  Ket/  of  Truth,  pp.  xii,  xiii,  for  the  teaching  of 
'  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  esp.  'John  gave  priesthood,  and 
!  unction,  and  prophecy,  and  kingship  to  our  Saviour  Christ,  and 
I  Christ  gave  it  to  the  apostles,  and  the  apostles  to  the  clergy  of 
,  the  Church.' 
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either  to  the  fire  of  judgment  (as  Keiiu,  Neander, 
Meyer,  etc.),  or  to  the  Holy  Spirit  (an  CJwlet),  and 
its  effect  is  eitlier  that  of  «levourin^  (Dt  4-^)  or 
purifying  (Zee  13»,  Mai  3*  etc.).  in  the  FourtJi 
(Jospel,  though  we  probably  must  not  understand 
the  twice-repeated  (Jn  ll^.  aoj  'who  wa»*  before 
me '  as  a  statement  of  belief  in  the  pre-existence 
of  Christ,  yet  the  language  in  which  John  the 
Baptist  speaks  of  Christ  as  '  the  Son  of  God '  (I**) 
and  the  '  Lamb  of  Cod  '  im])lies  a  much  higher  and 
more  definite  conception  of  the  person  of  Christ 
than  any  words  used  by  John  the  Baptist  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  and  is  best  e.\[)lained  by  the 
vision  referred  to  in  these  Gospels,  which  would 
account  for  tlie  clearer  grasp.  We  cannot  be  sure 
that  the  Baptist  understood  oonii)letely  the  term 
•  Lamb  of  God  '  which  he  ai>plied  to  our  Lord,  but 
he  must  have  had  in  his  mind  some  thought  of 
Is  53.  In  the  other  passage  in  which  he  sjjeaks 
of  Christ  as  the  Bri<legroom,  he  is  using  lan- 
guage by  which  the  relation  of  Jeliovah  to  His 
peojile  18  fre<|uentlv  described  in  the  OT  (Is 
54'  61*",  Hos  'i'-*").  It  is  an  interesting  point  of 
coinciden(;e  between  the  Synoptic  narrative  and 
that  of  St.  John  that  our  Lord  uses  this  same 
exi)ression  of  Himself  when  disciples  of  John  were 
present,  Mt  9*^'-. 

To  complete  our  notice  of  John's  relation  to 
Christ,  it  is  necessary  just  to  refer  to  the  message 
which  he  sent  to  our  Lord  from  the  prison  (Mt  11): 
we  can  hardly  l)€lieve,  after  the  terms  applied  by 
him  to  Christ  in  St.  John,  that  his  own  faith 
wavered,  and  must  suppose  tliat  he  wisiied  some 
coniirmation  of  Christ  s  Messiahship  to  be  given 
for  the  sake  of  his  disciples. 

Before  we  leave  this  hetvding  of  the  subject,  it  is 
worth  while  to  notice  how  many  of  our  Lord's 
expressions  resemble  those  found  in  John  the 
Baptist's  mouth.  Besides  the  reference  to  the 
Bridegroom  just  mentioned,  we  lind  a  connexion  in 
the  command  to  repent  with  which  our  Lord  begins 
His  ministry  in  the  language  about  the  tree  and 
its  fruits  (Mt  7"  12**),  in  the  expression  yevvrifxara 
exiSvwf  (Mt  3')  used  twice  by  our  Lord  (Mt  12*^ 
2S^),  and  nowhere  else  except  by  John  the  Baptist. 
We  must  also  briefly  notice  here  the  testimony 
borne  by  our  Lord  to  John,  as  the  gi'eatest  born  of 
women,  as  closing  the  older  dispensation  of  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  and  yet  as  less  tiian  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  because  he  pre- 
ceded its  advent  (Mt  II"). 

It  hardly  falls  within  the  scope  of  this  Dictionary 
to  follow  the  many  references  connected  with  the 
name  of  John  tiie  IJaptist  in  art,  in  liturgical  use, 
in  the  dedication  of  churches,  etc.  etc. — for  these 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  Dicfionari/  of 
Christian  Antif/nities,  articles  'John  the  Baptist' 
and  'Baptisteries,'  to  the  index  of  Nilles'  Kalen- 
(lariuin  Utriusqtis  Ecrlesice,  to  Paciandi,  Antiqui- 
tntes  Christiame,  vol.  iii.  ('De  cultu  J.  Baptistte') 
liomae,  1755,  and  to  various  Injoks  on  sacred 
art,  etc.,  such  as  those  of  Kraus,  Detzel,  and 
Wessely,  or  Jameson's  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Art, 

LiTKRATURK. — Besides  the  books  ^ust  mentioned,  and  the 
commentaries  on  the  Gosijel  narratives,  the  (ollowing  will  be 
found  useful  :—Hort,  Jwiautie  Chrutianitji,  j>.  22  ff.;  Lijfht- 
foot,  Coloitiani,  p.  400  if. ;  Salwtier,  article  in  Lichtenbeofcr's 
Enejiclopiidie ;  Renan,  Vie  df  J(»n*  (index).  There  are  a 
nundier  of  mono^rraplis  and  articles  on  John  the  tiaptist,  in 
which  the  point-s  mentioned  in  the  precedinj;:  article  are  more 
luimitely  inve»tijfate<l.  Such  are  ll.  K.  Reynolds,  John  the 
Baptint  ;  Kinipson,  The  La»t  of  the  Prophets  ;  lioiMsnnas,  De 
t'attituiie  de  Jean  liaptinte  ;  Itomcniann,  Die  Tattfe  Christi 
durch  Johannes  ;  Breuil,  Du  ctilte  de  S.  Jean  liaptiMr ;  Chenot, 
Jean  le  Baptiste ;  Oeux,  Jean  linpti*te  ;  Huupt,  Johannes  der 
TaU/er;  Kohler,  Johannes  der  Taitfer ;  articles  by  Loisy  in 
Jier^te  de  Chintoire  et  de  littirature  religieusen,  iii.  1,  3. 

Ll.  J.  M.  Bedb, 
JOHN  MARK.— See  Mark. 


JOHN  THE   APOSTLE  (LiFK  aud  Thkology 

OF).— 

I.  TiiR  Lira. 

(o)  The  Go8j>fl  narratives. 

(6)  Other  NT  references. 

(f)  Traditions  of  tlie  Early  Church. 

(rf)  The  tradition  of  8t.  John's  residence  at  Kphesus 
examined. 
IL  The  Tiikolooy. 

A.  The  Gonpel  and  Epistles  of  St.  John. 

(1)  The    '  siifns  '   and   the    '  witness  '   of   the 

Fourth  Oo«i>el  to  tlie  Messiahship  of 
Jesus  and  Uin  unique  relation  to  the 
Father. 

(2)  The  Word  of  God— creative  and  revealing 

functions. 

(3)  Importance  attache<l  in  the  Epistles  to  a 

true  view  of  the  Person  of  Christ. 

(4)  Theology  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

(5)  Scheme  of  salvation— mcaninpr  of  the  terms 

'  world,' '  flesh,'  '  eternal  life ' — salvation 
f^rott^A  Christ,  in)i)Iyinp  (n)  on  His  part 
the  sacrifice  and  death  of  Himself,  (fc)  on 
man's  part  («)  a  being  horn  ayain ;  (Ji) 
the  exercise  of /niV/i  in  the  Son;  (>-)  the 
sustaining  of  the  new  hfe  by  imrticiimtion 
in  the  life  of  Chriiit. 

(0)  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
Church. 

(7)  The  three  great  statements — '  God  is  Spirit,' 
'God  is  Light,'  'God  is  Love.' 

B.  The  Apocali/pse. 

(«)  The  Doctrine  of  God  —  («)  Eternity  ;  (/3) 
I'niversal  Sovereignty ;  (y)  Relation  of 
Father  and  Son. 

(b)  Doctrine  of  the  Spirit. 

(c)  Doctrine   of    Sin  and  Judgment,    and   of 

Salvation  and  the  Church. 

I.  The  Life  of  St.  John.— The  fragmentary 
character  of  the  literature  relating  to  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Christian  Church  has  deprived  us  of 
any  very  full  or  certain  knowledge  of  the  lives  of 
the  apostles.  And  it  has  happened,  in  the  case 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  conspicuously,  that  the 
discussion  of  the  traditions  of  their  lat«r  history 
has  been  involved  in  controversy.  It  will  tend  to 
clearness  if  the  ordinary  traditionsil  account  of  St. 
John's  life  is  first  set  out,  and  then  the  range  of 
the  controversy  indicated. 

(a)  There  are  but  few  scenes  in  the  Gospel  story 
in  which  St.  John  takes  a  prominent  place ;  but 
enough  is  said  to  produce  a  strong  impression  of  the 
apostle's  character.  He  appears  iirst,  according 
to  a  very  natural  inference,  in  the  opening  chapter 
of  the  (iospel  that  bears  his  name.  Two  disciples 
of  the  Baptist,  hearing  the  witness  borne  by  their 
master  to  Jesus,  follow  the  new  Prophet.  One  is 
named  by  the  author— it  was  Andrew,  the  brother 
of  Simon  Peter  (Jn  l'**).  The  other  is  not  named, 
but  it  has  seemed  obvious  to  infer  that  it  Avas  St. 
John.  His  call  to  be  an  apostle  is  told  in  the 
Synoptic  tradition,  by  St.  Luke,  with  the  greatest 
fulness  of  detail  (Lk>-",  Mt  4-i-  -"■',  Mk  P"-  **).  It 
is  from  this  source  we  learn  that  he  was  son  of 
Zebedee  (for  John's  possible  relationship  to  Jesus 
see  art.  SALOME),  and  that  he  and  his  father  were 
lishermen  and  Galiheans.  It  has  often  been  pointed 
out  that  the  presence  of  hired  servants  in  the  ship 
(Mk  1-"")  with  Zebedee  imi)lies  a  position  of  some 
degree  of  wealth.  During  the  course  of  our  Lord's 
ministry  St.  John  appears  only  rarely  in  a  position 
distinct  from  that  of  the  other  aiK)stles.  He  is 
clearly  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  group  of 
our  Ixjrd's  followers.  lie,  with  Peter  and  James, 
is  admitted  to  witness  the  raising  of  Jairus' 
daughter  (Mk  5^\  Lk  8")  ;  the  same  three  are 
chosen  to  be  jiresent  at  the  Transfiguration  |  .Mt  17', 
Mk  9-,  Lk  9^),  and  are  nearest  to  the  Lord  at  the 
agony  in  (ietiisemane  (Mk  14^  and  jiarallels). 
Once  the.se  three,  with  Andrew,  are  described  as 
inquiring  when  our  Lord's  last  prophecies  would 
receive  fulfilment  (Mk  13^).  Besides  these  instances, 
the  two  brothers,  James  and  John,  ajipear  (Lk  9''**) 
independently,  as  wishing  to  call  down  lire  on  the 
Samaritan  village  that  refused  them  shelter ;  and 
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are  brought  to  the  Lord  by  their  mother  with  a 
request  for  a  special  place  of  dignity  in  the 
kingdom  (Mk  10").  John  is  once  connected  with 
St.  Peter  alone  ;  acconling  to  St.  Luke,  these  two 
apostles  were  sent  to  prepare  the  pas.«over  (Lk  22*). 
Once  John  is  described  as  acting  alone ;  it  is  he 
who  asks  our  Lord  what  is  to  I  e  done  with  the 
man  whom  thev  had  found  casting  out  devils  in 
Jesus'  name  (>lk  9**,  Lk  9**).  These  notices, 
though  scattered  and  fragmentary,  definitely 
.su^rgest  a  particular  character  —  the  character 
indicated  by  the  name  given  to  John  and  his 
brother  by  our  Lord  :  Boanerges  (wh.  see),  '  sons  of 
thunder'  (Mk  3'').  They  were  lierj- in  their  zeal 
and  severe  in  temperament ;  j^et,  for  all  this,  they 
were  among  the  closest  of  our  Lord's  chosen  band. 
Though  He  rebukes  their  vehemence.  He  sees  in 
them  a  character  such  as  an  apostle  needs. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  we  find  that 
the  name  of  John,  son  of  Zebedee,  is  never  once 
named.  But  there  are  in  the  account  of  the  Passion 
and  Resurrection  certain  references  to  an  unnamed 
apostle  whom  universal  tradition  has  identified 
with  St.  John.  At  the  Last  Supper  we  read  of  a 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  who  was  reclining  at 
the  table  in  a  place  of  special  nearness  to  our 
I^ord.  It  seems  from  the  language  used  (ch.  13) 
that  the  three,  our  Lord,  St.  Peter,  and  this  un- 
named apostle,  occupied  one  triclinium.  They 
reclined,  according  to  custom,  on  the  left  side, 
obliquely  across  the  couch.  Our  Lord  was  in  the 
centre,  St.  Peter  in  the  place  second  in  dignity  to 
this,  parallel  to  the  jx)sition  occupied  by  the  Lord 
and  behind  Him ;  St.  John  in  the  third  place, 
parallel  also  but  before  Him.  When  the  prophecy 
of  the  betrayal  is  made,  St.  Peter  from  behind 
beckons  to  St.  John  in  front  to  ask  who  it  is.  St. 
John,  leaning  back  upon  the  breast  of  Jesus  as  he 
lay  (13'-^  dya-reff(j}i>  cKeTvos  oitws  exi  to  ffTjjOo$  tov 
'iT/ffoC),  asks  the  question  and  receives  the  (probably 
whispered)  communication.  This  same  apostle  is 
apparentlj-  he  who  was  known  to  the  high  priest 
(18'^),  and  used  his  acquaintance  to  admit  St.  Peter 
to  the  court  of  the  high  priest.  The  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved  is  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  there 
receives  the  commission  to  take  care  of  the  Virgin- 
mother  after  the  Lord's  death  (19^).  He  is  again 
in  close  connexion  with  St.  Peter  on  the  day  of  the 
resjirrection.  The  news  is  brought  to  Simon  Peter 
and  the  disciple  whom  Jeous  loved  (20^),  and  the  j 
two  together  make  a  ^-isit  to  the  tomb.  In  the  last  I 
chapter  of  all,  for  the  only  time  in  this  Gospel  '  the 
sons  of  Zebedee'  are  mentioned  (21-),  and  in  the 
scene  which  follows,  St.  Peter  and  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved  are  the  prominent  agents.  It 
is  the  latter  who  is  first  to  recognize  the  Lord.  The 
chapter  is  indeed  inserted  in  order  to  correct  an 
impression  that  this  disciple  is  to  await  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  without  dying.  And  then,  in  words 
which  are  closelj'  parallel  to  the  claim  (19")  to 
have  been  eye-witness  of  the  scene  upon  the  cross, 
it  is  distinctly  aaserted  that  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved  is  he  that  testitieth  these  things  and 
that  \vrote  these  things  (21-^). 

(b)  In  the  Acts,  St.  John  appears  in  two  im- 
jxtrtant  scenes  in  company  with  St.  Peter  ;  the 
connexion  of  these  two  apostles  (noted  in  Lk  22^ 
and  closely  in  agreement  with  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
if  the  beloved  disciple  is  indeed  St.  John)  is  car- 
ried out  in  these  chapters  of  the  Acts.  These  are 
the  two  who  heal  the  lame  man  at  the  Beautiful 
Gate  of  the  temple,  and  are  brought  before  the 
Sanhedrin  (Ac  3.  4).  These,  again,  are  the  two  who 
go  down  to  Samaria  to  bestow  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  those  whom  Philip  had  converted -and 
liaptized  (8").  Once  more  the  name  of  John  is 
mentioned,  again  in  connexion  with  St.  Peter,  as 
having  been  seen  at  Jerusalem  by  St.  Paul  when 


he  went  up  by  revelation  (Gal  2')  Stad  saw  those 
who  seemiid  to  be  pillars  (Gal  2*).  After  this, 
except  in  the  Revelation,  the  name  of  John  dis- 
appears from  the  New  Testament. 

(c)  When  we  pass  beyond  the  New  Testament, 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  region  of  somewhat  frag- 
mentary tradition.  We  learn  that  sit  some  period 
undefined  St.  John  left  Jerusalem  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  Ephesus.  Of  the  intervening  period 
between  the  departure  from  Jerusalem  and  the 
residence  at  Ephesus  we  know  nothing,  except  that 
TertuUian  (rfc  Prase.  Hcer.  36)  atlirms  that  St.  John 
came  to  Rome,  and  was  there  by  waj-  of  suffering 
martyrdom.  He  was  placed  in  a  cauldron  of 
boiling  oil,  but  was  miraculously  preserved  from 
death.  No  date  is  fixed  for  this  by  Tertullian, 
but  St.  John  is  said  to  have  been  banished  after 
his  escape  to  an  island  ('relegatur  ad  insulam'). 
Eusebius,  however,  definitely  connects  this  Imnish- 
ment  with  the  persecution  of  Domitian  (HE  III. 
xviii.),  and  quotes  in  support  of  his  view  the 
statement  of  Irenseus  that  St.  Jolm  .saw  the 
Revelation  -Kpbi  r<|5  reXet  r^s  Xofieriavov  dpxvi  (Iren. 
adv.  Hter.  V.  xxx.  3).  Eusebius  then  affirms  (on 
the  basis  of  6  tQiv  trap  rj^uy  dpxaiwj'  \6701,  HE  III. 
XX.)  that,  on  the  accession  of  Nerva,  St.  John 
removed  from  Patmos  to  Ephesus.  Here  he 
organized  the  Churches  in  Asia,  and  survived  till 
the  time  of  Trajan  (Eus.  HE  III.  xxiii.,  quoting 
Iren.  adv.  H(er.  II.  xxii.  5,  III.  iii.  4). 

It  is  to  this  period  that  most  of  the  remaining 
anecdotes  of  St.  John  are  assigned.  Polycrates, 
bishop  of  Ephesus,  in  a  let  ter  to  Victor  of  Rome, 
says  that  John  was  priest  here,  and  wore  the 
xcraXoy  or  high-priestly  headdress  ;  that  he  died, 
and  was  burie<l  there  (Eus.  v.  xxiv.).  On  the 
authority  of  AiK)lIonius,  St.  John  is  said  to  have 
raised  a  man  from  the  dead  at  Ephesus  (Eus. 
V.  xviii.).  It  was  in  illustration  of  his  exercise 
of  the  episcopal  office  with  characteristic  love  that 
Clement  of  Alexandria  teUs  the  story  of  his  journey 
into  the  forest  to  reclaim  a  convert  who  had  fallen 
into  bad  ways  and  joined  a  band  of  robbers  (Clem. 
Alex.  Quis  Div.  Salt:  ch.  42).  While  at  Ephesus  he 
combats  fiercely  the  heresy  of  Cerinthus,  refusing 
even  to  be  under  the  same  roof  with  the  heretic 
(Iren.  adr.  Hrer.  in.  iii.  4),  and  being  j)ersuaded 
to  Avrite  his  Gospel,  specially  to  confute  such 
heretics  a.s  this  (ib.  III.  xi.).  The  Muratorian 
Fragment  contains  a  story  of  the  origin  of  the 
Gospel  somewhat  akin  to  this.  It  descriJjes  a 
dLscussion  in  Mhich  Andrew  took  part,  in  which 
St.  John  was  pressed  to  write  down  his  teaching 
alx)ut  our  Lord.  After  deliberation,  and  a  specisJ 
intimation  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  acts  upon  the 
advice.  There  are  two  stories  of  his  extreme  old  age 
preserved,  the  one  by  Cassian,  the  other  by  Jerome. 
Cassian  tells  how  he  used  to  play  with  a  tame  par- 
tridge, and  when  censured  for  such  frivolity  used 
the  phra.se, '  the  bow  cannot  be  always  Ijent '  {Coll. 
xxiv.  21).  And  Jerome  describes  him  at  a  time 
when  he  had  to  be  carried  into  church,  and  was 
too  old  to  speak  for  any  length  of  time ;  he  used 
then,  in  addressing  the  Church,  to  use  simply  the 
old  commandment,  '  Little  children,  love  one 
another.'  His  disciples,  weary  of  the  continual 
repetition,  asked  why  he  always  said  this :  his 
answer  was,  '  Quia  pneceptum  lOomini  est,  et,  si 
solum  fiat,  sufficit'  (Jer.  Comm.  in  Gal.  vi.  10). 
The  last  chapter  of  the  Gospel  did  not  prevent  the 
gro^vth  of  a  legend  that  the  apostle  was  not  really 
dead,  but  only  a.sleep.  And  it  was  confidently 
affirmed  that  the  ground  where  he  lay  rose  and 
fell  with  his  breathing,  and  that  the  dust  was 
moved  by  his  breath.  St.  Augustine  mentions  this 
(Tract,  in  Joh.  cxxiv.  2),  but  does  not  altogether 
accept  it  (' Viderint  .  .  .  qui  locum  sciunt,  utrum 
hoc   ibi  facial  vel   patiatur  terra,  quod  dicitur : 
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quia  et  reveni  non  a  leviljiis  hoininibus  id  audi- 
vimiis '  *). 

Tliese  are  the  fragmentary  materials  out  of  which 
is  built  the  idea  of  the  beloved  apostle  prevalent 
throughout  the  Church.  They  form  a  consistent 
picture,  of  a  character  that  is  veliement  and 
tenacious,  but  has  been  moulded  in  its  later  days 
by  the  spirit  of  love.  The  story  of  tlie  journey 
after  the  robber  is  quite  consistent  with  that  of 
the  refusal  to  be  under  the  same  roof  with 
Cerinthus  the  heretic.  And  both  are  parallel 
to  scenes  in  the  Gospels  and  Acta  ascribed  to  St. 
John. 

(d)  The  difficulties  that  have  l)een  raised  about 
the  whole  question  of  i>t.  Johns  sojourn  at  Epliesus 
do  not  arise  from  any  inconsistency  in  the  story 
itself,  but  from  considerations  of  a  ditt'erent  order 
altogether.  They  are  part  of  the  whole  question 
of  the  authorship  of  the  writings  ascribea  to  St. 
.John.  If  the  autliorities  upon  which  the  Ephesian 
tradition  depends  are  accepted  as  trustworthy,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  explain  why  and  how  the  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  Gospel  which  seems  to  have 
been  part  of  the  Ephesian  tradition  can  be  set 
aside.  It  is  not  part  of  our  subject  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  Gospel, 
further  than  is  necessary  in  order  to  estimate  the 
evidence  for  the  tradition,  but  the  points  now  to 
be  raised  would  be  scarcely  intelligible  apart  from 
this  explanation.     See,  further,  next  article.    ■ 

The  real  point  at  issue  is  comparatively  small. 
Irenajus,  who  became  bishop  of  Lyons  in  South 
Gaul  after  the  persecution  of  a.d.  177,  writes  a 
letter  to  Florinus,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of 
Rome  who  has  fallen  into  heresy.  A  fragment  of 
this  letter  is  preserved  by  Eusebius  (HE  V.  xx.). 
In  it  Irenteus  appeals  to  Florinus  to  contrast  the 
doctrines  he  has  accepted  with  those  wliich  he 
once  learnt  at  the  feet  of  Polycarp,  who  himself 
claimed  to  be  the  pupil  of  the  Apostle  John.  Irenaeus 
refers  to  a  former  time  when  he,  as  a  boy  (7ra?s  in 
Cbv),  saw  Florinus,  then  in  distinguishecl  position 
at  court  (XttyUTrpws  TrpdrTovra  iv  rfi  (SacriXiKr)  aiXy), 
with  Polycarp.  Now  Polycarp  was  martyred,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six  (Mart.  Polyc.  §  8),  on  Feb. 
23,  155.t  Thus  he  must  have  been  born  (unless 
the  phrase  in  Mart.  Polyc.  refers  to  his  conversion 
and  not  his  birth)  in  A.D.  69.  If  St.  John  really 
lived  till  the  time  of  Trajan,  i.e.  till  about  A. P. 
100,  tliere  is  no  reason  why  Polycarp  should  not 
have  known  liim. 

This  tradition  has  been  assailed  on  various 
grounds.  It  has  been  asserted  that  there  is  no 
real  indication  of  Johannine  influence  in  the 
writers  who  date  from  Ephesus  and  its  neighbotir- 
hood  ;  more  especially  that  Ignatius  when  writing 
to  the  Ephesians  in  the  year  115  makes  no  allusion 
to  St.  John's  presence  there,  though  he  does  mention 
St.  Paul  (Ign.  Eph.  ch.  xii.),  and  shows  signs  of  the 
influence  of  the  letter  'to  the  Ephesians.'  This 
argument  is  used  by  Keim  (Jesus  of  Nazara,  Eng. 
tr.  vol.  i.  p.  211  rt'.),  but  its  value  is  greatly 
impaired  by  the  authority  of  subsequent  critics. 
The  researches  of  Paul  Ewald  (Das  Ha  upt problem 
der  Evangclienfrage),  of  H.  Wendt  (Lmre  Jestc), 
and  especially  of  von  der  Goltz  ('Ignatius  von 
Antiochien,'  in  Texte  und  Untersuchtmrjen,  xii.  3), 
tend  to  show  the  presence  in  the  region  required, 

*  The  tradition  which  lias  so  profoundly  influenced  art,  that 
St.  John  drank  poison  without  Wing  affected  by  it,  occurs  in 
Isidore  of  Seville,  De  ortu  et  obitu  f!anctoruin,  ch.lxxil.  ;  and  in 
Acta  .Johnnnis,  c.  9,  ed.  Boussct,  3898.  It  is  also  alluded  to  in 
the  Soliloquieg,  falsely  ascribed  to  Augustine,  ch.  xxii.  The  i)rc- 
sent  writer  has  failed  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  tradition,  if  it  be  a 
tradition,  which  Browning  has  followed  in  A  Death  in  the  Desert. 

t  This  seems  to  be  the  most  likely  date :  an  alternative  is 
Feb.  22,  156.  See  Lightfoot,  Ignatius  and  Poli/carp,  i.  pp. 
(i2(V722  ;  C.  H.  Turner,  '  On  the  day  and  year  of  St.  Polycarp's 
Martyrdom,'  in  Stwiia  /Ji'Wi'ca,  Oxford,  vol.  il.  pp.  105-155;  and 
Harnack,  Chronologic,  Bd.  i.  pp.  334-350,  and  rcff. 


and  in  the  Ignatian  Ejjistles  in  particular,  of  that 
type  of  teaching  which  is  a.s.sociated  with  St.  John's 
name.  This  line  of  argument  may  therefore  be 
left  out  of  account. 

Another  and  much  more  impressive  method  of 
criticism  is  that  pursued  by  Harnack  in  his 
Chronologic  der  AltchristlUmen  Literatur  bis 
Eusebius,  Bd.  i.  pp.  320-340,  056-080.  It  will 
have  been  noticed  already  that  the  hinge  of  the 
whole  case  is  the  relation  of  Irenajus  and  Polycarp. 
If  it  seemed  likely  that  this  relation  was  less  close 
than  is  generally  supposed,  no  doubt  the  evidence 
of  Polycarp  to  the  presence  of  St.  John  in  Ephesus 
might  be  seriously  weakened.  This  is  the  central 
point  of  Harnaek's  argument.  He  lays  emphasis 
on  the  youth  of  Iren,T(.nis(7ra?j  in  &v),  and  the  casual 
character  of  his  relation  with  Polycarp.  There  is 
no  evidence,  he  maintains,  that  Irena!us  was  in  any 
strict  sen.se  a  pupil  of  Polycarp  ;  he  merely  heard 
him  preach,  like  any  other  member  of  his  congrega- 
tion. It  is,  therefore,  not  improbable  that  he 
confused  the  Apostle  John  with  the  John  quoted 
by  Polycarp,  this  other  John  being  really  the  Pres- 
byter John — a  person  whose  existence  is  affirmed 
by  Papias.  To  this  Presbyter  John,  Harnack 
assigns  the  Fourth  (iospel.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid 
the  conviction  that  Harnack  is  greatly  minimizing 
the  significance  of  the  [)assage  from  the  letter  of 
Irenaeus  to  Florinus.  It  is  true  tiiat  we  do  not 
know  exactly  the  age  of  Irenaeus  at  the  beginning 
of  his  episcopate,  and  that  the  year  of  his  birtli 
cannot  be  fixed  within  very  narrow  limits.  It  is 
true  that  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the  dat«  of  the 
scene  iv  rrj  Kdru  'Aaiq.  to  which  Irenaeus  refers.  It 
is  true  that  wais  ?ti  &v  suggests  that  Irenaeus  refers 
to  a  time  when  he  was  from  12-17  or  18  years  old.* 
But  (1)  the  tone  of  the  letter,  especially  the  refer- 
ence to  the  psychology  of  memory,  seems  to  imply 
an  advanced  age  ;  it  is  usually  between  00  and  70 
or  later  that  the  memory  begins  to  fail  for  more 
recent  events;  and  (2)  Harnack  greatly  under- 
rates the  fulness  of  the  knowledge  which  Irenaetis 
claims.  If  it  be  true  that  the  words  do  not  imi)ly 
any  direct  and  personal  relation  with  Polycarp, 
they  do  seem  to  imply  a  careful  and  continuous 
observation  of  Polycarp's  habits  both  in  act  and 
word,  t  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  words 
would  convey  an  account  of  a  continued  and  care- 
fully treasured  experience,  if  these  do  not.  And 
it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  an  experience  such  as 
is  described  should  have  passed,  and  yet  that 
Irenaeus,  with  all  his  keenness  of  observation, 
should  have  failed  to  discover  whether  Polycarp 
was  talking  of  John  the  Apostle  or  not.  Again, 
the  Twelve  were  a  perfectly  recognizable  and  dis- 
tinct body  from  a  very  early  time  in  the  Church, 
and  Polycarp's  discourses  must  have  been  more 
than  usually  confused  if  they  left  his  intelligent 
hearers  uncertain  on  a  ftindamental  point  sucli  as 
this.  It  is  an  even  more  extravagant  hypothesis 
that  Polycarp  himself  was  confused.  People  will 
always  estimate  such  a  question  as  this  somewhat 
ditterently,  so  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  claim 
that  the  significance  of  Irenaeus'  words  is  certain 
beyond  all  possibility  of  discussion.  At  the  same 
time,  the  interpretation  here  given  seems  the  most 

•  Though  Lightfoot,  Ign.  and  Polyc.'^  vol.  i.  p.  432,  quotes 
passages  showing  the  extreme  looseness  with  which  such  words 
as  rrxii  were  used. 

t  MaXXe»  j-i^  ri  t«ti  iixfAttiibUtlCat  rSt  Uctyx»(  y(»»,tM»*>»'  «i  yi,* 
i»  rrtiiiait  fMiBr.ruS  rv»ccCi»iira.i  rii  ^v^ti  hovtreii  avrii  Sirrt  ut 
hCixrOai  iirtit  *a.i  rit  t»t«»  if  «  xtcBileuitK  ZiiXiyirt  i  /jMxupit; 
UtKCxoifrtf,  ««/  T»{  wptihout  airtu  *«/  rif  liroimt  ««'  rir  j;*/^" 
triifx  reu  /S<«u  xtii  Trt>  t»u  riitUMTtf  tliicif  tut)  riu  imXfiUt  Sl{  {TmIito 
w^t  T»  rXf.tiaf  xxi  Tr,*  fiirk  'l»m»»u  rutxiittcTptfr.t  ut  icrr,yytXki  xa't 
T^»  yuirec  Ti/v  Xaiirih  rSt  iu^a.xi'nm  rit  )\.Cpin  lut)  its  «Tiu»iu«>ft<l  T»i/f 
kvytt>t  tturSt  xtii  <rifi  r<D  xvpicv  ritx  r,r  a  rTa.p'  txtiftn  iaatKiU,  tuii 
(TiaJ  T»»  iufK/jUtn  etirtZ  xa.)  irtpi  rr,!  itiarxtOJiif  if  ^»f*  *■*» 
»tiT»!rrSi  TTf  t»irfr  rt'u  kcym  ^KpuKT,fii;i  Il»>.uxtifTt(  iTr,yyty>.t 
ircitrm  ru/jL^tm,  rauV  ypa^tut. 
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natural,  and  it  would  require  very  considerable 
positive  evidence  to  overthrow  it. 

Such  evidence  is  not  forthcoming.  The  two 
fragments  which  bear  on  the  question  are  less 
convincing  than  the  passage  from  Irena;us,  but 
their  natural  meaning  is  consistent  with  the  above 
interpretation  of  Irenreus.  Polvcrates,  bishop  of 
Ephesu3,  writing  to  Victor  of  lElome  about  a.d. 
180,  mentions  various  di.stinguished  persons  in 
the  early  history  of  the  Church  who  are  buried 
in  Asia  Minor.  Amongst  these  he  names  the 
Apostle  Philip,  John  the  Apostle,  and  Polycarp. 
He  is  a  pei-son  of  importance,  a  bishop  himseu, 
belonging  to  a  family  which  has  given  7  bishops 
to  the  church,  and  he  describes  himself  (probably) 
as  65  years  old  {i^tiKom-a  -remt  enj  yeyoyiji  iv  Kvpiifi). 
This  would  bring  his  birth  to  the  year  A.D.  115. 
He  describes  the  work  of  the  apostle  at  Ephesus 
in  the  words  eyar-qdrj  iepein  rb  TcraKov  ■re<t>opriKU}S. 
If  the  evidence  of  Irenaeus  is  invalid,  doubtless  the 
probability  is  increased  that  Polycrates  has  made 
a  similar  confusion,  and  has  mistaken  John  the 
Presbyter  for  John  the  Apostle.  If,  however, 
Irenaeus  may  be  trusted  in  his  account  of  Poly- 
carp's  teachang,  then  Polycrates  becomes  an  in- 
dependent witness  to  the  state  of  things  described 
by  Polycarp,  and  a  witness  of  some  importance, 
tie  bears  testimony  to  the  existence  of  this  tradition 
in  the  ecclesiastical  circles  at  Ephesus,  and  he  had 
probably  extremelj'  good  opportunities  of  knowing 
what  these  were.  * 

Lastly,  we  come  to  Papias.  It  is  to  a  fragment 
of  this  author  that  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  the  Presbyter  John.  In  a  passage 
from  the  Prologue  to  his  lost  work,  Expositions  of 
the  Oracles  of  the  Lord,  which  Eusebius  quotes 
{HE  III.  xxxix.),  Papias  explains  his  method. 
He  has  not  paid  attention  to  those  who  have  much 
to  say  (rotj  to.  ttoWo.  \eyovi7iy),  but  to  those  who 
teach  the  truth.  He  has  collected  and  examined 
the  sayings  of  those  who  followed  the  elders  {el  rov 
rat  xapaKoXovOTiKuis  tis  rots  xpe<r,3uTepots) :  endeavour- 
ing to  ascertain  '  what  Andrew,  or  Peter  said,  or 
what  Philip,  or  Thomas  or  James  ;  or  what  John 
or  Matthew  or  any  of  the  disciples  of  the  Lord : 
and  what  Aristion  and  the  Presbyter  John  the 
disciples  of  the  Lord  say. '  Papias  is  not  so  good 
a  witne.ss  as  the  others.  Eusebius  describes  him 
as  cfUKpbs  Tov  vodv,  and  he  certainly  seems  to  have 
made  statements  on  the  authority  of  John  and  the 
elders  which  are  in  themselves  ridiculous,  and  can 
never  have  come  from  any  one  who  knew  the 
Lord.  The  passage  mentioned  above  does  not 
prove  that  Papias  was  a  disciple  of  the  Apostle 
John  ;  and  Papias  shows  hiinself  capable  of  serious 
confusion  in  regard  to  St.  John's  doctrine.  But,  in 
the  light  of  the  passage  in  the  letter  to  Florinus, 
Papias'  statement  that  he  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
in  Asia  Minor  what  John  and  other  apostles  had 

*  The  authority  of  Polycrates  has  been  assailed  on  another 
ground.     It  is  said  that,  when  he  speaks  of  Philip  the  Apostle  as 
being  at  Hierapolis,  he  has  confused  him  with  Philip  the  Evan- 
gelist ;   hence  that  he  might  easily-  have  confused  John  the 
Apostle  with  John  the  Presbyter.  The  question  turns  on  the  allu- 
sion to  Philip's  daughters.    Luke  (Ac  21S-  9)  says  definitely  that 
Philip  the  Evangelist,  'one  of  the  seven,'  had  four  daughters 
T«j9£.«i  -r«>-'r-r£-«v(rstj.    Polycrates  affirms  that  Philip  the  Apostle 
had  three  daughters,  two  of  whom  grew  old  as  vircins,  and 
the  other  si  iy.a  utiCuAn  s'«p^r;v«-Kui>i;  died  and  was  buried  at 
Ephesus.    Clem.  -ilex.  (Eus.  HE  iii.  30)  quotes  Philip  as  one  of 
the  apostles  who  did  not  forbid  marriage,  as  he  rir  6vy<tT-j»; 
ktlfccrn  iliiitzit.     Papias  (Eus.  HE  iii.  xxxix.)  speaks  of  Philip 
the  Apostle  among  his  authorities.    The  Dialogue  between  Caiug 
and  Proehis  (Eus.  HE  iii.  31)  represents  Philip  Evang.  with 
four  daughters — as  having  lived  at  Hierapolis.    The  authority  of 
the  DujUfriite  is  by  some  adduced  to  prove  the  confusion  in 
Polycrates'  letter.    This  seems  unnecessary.    The  Dialogue  is  i 
later  in  time,  and  remote  in  its  origin  (Italy  as  against  EphesusX  | 
and  is  manifestly  under  the  influence  of  the  Acts.    The  state-  I 
ment  of  Polycrates  is  precise,  and  not  identical  with  that  in  the  I 
Acts.    We  know  there  were  two  Philips,  and  it  is  not  impossible  I 
that  one  had  three  daughters,  and  the  other  four.    Cf.  Light- 
foot,  Colo$siati$,  pp.  45,  46.  ! 


taught,  may  at  least  stand  as  an  additional  ground 
for  believing  that  St.  John  had  dwelt  at  Ephesus. 

We  are,  fortunately,  not  concerned  with  the 
further  and  more  complicated  question  of  the 
authorship  of  the  Fourtlj  Gospel,  but  only  with 
the  residence  of  St.  John  at  Ephesus.  The  evidence 
alleged  is  fragmentary.  Even  with  the  addition  of 
the  Muratorian  Fragment,  which  confirms  what  has 
been  already  produced,  it  is  less  than  we  could  wish. 
But  in  a  case  like  tlxis  the  important  point  is  not 
so  much  the  extent  as  the  character  of  the  evidence 
that  is  to  hand.  And  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  all 
the  three  authors  we  have  named  are  men  who 
would  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing 
about  tliis  matter.  We  have  only  fragments  of 
their  works,  but  thei/  were  not  fragmentary.  They 
cover  a  century  between  them  —  a  century  of 
vigorous  and  active  Christian  life ;  and  they  all 
of  them  held  office  in  their  several  churches.  We 
have  not  pressed  the  e^^dence  of  the  Muratorian 
Fragment,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  origin, 
and  the  comparative  lack  of  a  true  context  in 
which  to  place  it.  But  these  difficulties  do  not 
attach  to  the  evidence  of  Irenaeus,  Polycrates,  and 
Papias.  Their  relation  to  the  age  in  which  they 
lived  can  be  denied  only  at  the  expense  of  the 
surrender  of  the  largest  portion  of  2nd  cent, 
history.* 

II.  The  Theology  of  St.  Johx. 

A.  The  Gospel  axd  Epistles.— In  the  writ- 
ings ascribed  to  St.  John  there  is  more  of  a  com- 
plete and  reasoned  theology  than  is  to  Ije  found  in 
any  of  the  other  XT  writers.  It  is  therefore  a 
comparatively  simple  task  to  indicate  the  lines  of 
the  authors  theological  thought.  It  must,  how- 
ever, always  be  remembered  that  in  the  Gospel  the 
theological  positions  are  placed  in  close  relation 
with  the  history.  So  tnat,  in  some  sense,  a 
historical  evolution  is  traceable  in  the  doctrine 
described.  The  prologue  to  the  Gospel  (1'"^*)  may 
be  regarded  as  summing  up  the  doctrine  of  the 
book ;  and,  in  like  manner,  many  of  the  state- 
ments in  the  Epistles  are  of  the  nature  of  in- 
ferential doctrinal  affirmations.  It  seems  best, 
therefore,  to  describe  as  shortly  as  possible  the 
progress  in  doctrine  in  relation  to  the  history,  and 
then  to  discuss  the  conclusions  which  result. 

(1)  The  Gospel  professes  to  be  a  selection  of 
anecdotes,  out  of  a  large  number  not  recorded,  de- 
scribing the  signs  which  Jesus  did  before  His 
disciples.  By  signs  are  meant  acts  which  convey 
a  certain  teaching,  indicate  a  particular  truth  or 
reality.  These  particular  signs  are  recorded  in 
order  to  produce  a  particular  belief — ■'  that  ye  may 
believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God' 
(20**-'^).  The  main  part  of  the  Gk)spel  describes 
the  growth  of  this  idea  in  the  minds  of  the 
apostles,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  growth  of 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Jews.  The  mode  in 
which  the  conviction  is  brought  home  to  the  minds 
of  Christ's  followers  is  called  witness  {fiaprvpia), 
and  is  characterized  in  various  ways.  The  first 
stage  in  the  process  is  the  witness  of  John   the 

•  It  is  not  qtiite  clear  what  is  meant  by  Polycrates"  phrase 
iytriiST,  Upsi;  ri  s-^rKXn  ^ii*p-r,xi;.  XI-tt'/ji  is  the  word  used  for  the 
high-priestly  mitre ;  and  therefore  the  adoption  of  it  by  St.  John 
must  have  meant  either  that  he  claimed  that  the  old  exclusive 
high  priesthood  was  at  an  end,  or,  more  probably,  that  he 
asserted  its  fulfilment  in  the  Cnristian  priesthbod.  DeUf 
(fie*eh.  der  Babbi  Jetut  v.  Saznreth,  p.  71)  asserts  that  the 
phrase  means  that  St.  John  was  of  the  family  of  the  high  priest, 
and  had  actually  performed  high-priestly  functions  in  Jerusalem, 
wearing  the  mitre  for  the  purpoise.  This  interpretation  of  the 
words  of  Polycrates  is  only  port  of  a  complicated  theory  as  to 
the  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  with  which  we  have  nothing 
to  do.  But  it  should  be  observed  (1)  that  this  is  not  the  natural 
interpretation  of  the  passage ;  (2)  that  it  assumes  a  degree  of 
ignorance  and  confusion  on  the  part  of  Polycrates  which  is 
unjustifiable.  St.  James  is  also  said  to  have'wom  the  rivrnXm 
(Epiph.  Hcer.  IxxiiL  c.  14,  where  be  follows  the  language  of 
Hegesippus  closely ;  but  this  particular  statement  is  absent 
from  the  passage  of  Hegesippus  quoted  in  Eus.  HE  u.  xxiiLV 
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Baptist.  He  first  denies  to  the  tleputation  of 
priests  and  Levites  that  he  is  the  Christ,  and  tlien 
j>(»int8  definitely  to  Jesus  as  the  Lamh  of  liod,  tlie 
person  on  wlioni  the  Spirit  descended  and  abode. 
In  consequence  of  tlie  repetition  of  this  ivUnrss  on 
the  following  day,  two  of  the  disciples  of  John — 
Andrew  and,  probably,  John  himself— are  detached 
from  the  JJaptist  and  follow  Jesus.  The  result  of 
a  day's  colloquy  is  that  Andrew  announces  to  his 
brother  Simon,  We  have  found  the  Messiah.  In 
like  manner  Nathanael  is  attracted  by  the  same 
promise,  though  he  seems  to  have  had  a  stronger 
and  loftier  view  of  the  personality  of  tlie  Messiah 
than  we  usually  find  (I''").  '  The  newly-won  dis- 
ciples begin,  therefore,  with  a  conviction  that 
Jesus  is  Messiah.  The  '  sign '  at  Cana  of  Galilee 
gives  them  new  thoughts.  John  had  done  no 
sign  (1(H^),  but  in  this  scene  at  Cana  the  dis- 
ciples perceived  what  St.  John,  in  the  rellective 
language  of  his  later  life,  calls  the  manifestation 
of  the  glory  of  Christ  (2").  This  i)hrase  seems  to 
mean  the  specially  Divine  powers  and  character- 
istics Avhich  the  Lord  displayed  upon  earth  ;  and 
therefore  the  importance  of  the  passaj^e  consists  in 
this,  that  St.  John  marks  the  occasion  Avhen  the 
previous  l)elief  in  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  began 
to  be  atiected  by  a  deeper  notion  of  His  Divine 
nature.  liOoking  back  upon  it  in  later  life,  he  sees 
that  at  that  moment  the  thought  that  He  was 
Divine  was  dawning  in  them. 

This  event  at  Cana  is  also  described  (2")  as  the 
'  beginning  of  signs.'  It  is  the  opening  incident  of 
a  particular  line  of  witness — the  witness  of  the 
works  (cf.  5^*  10**  15^).  This  is  continued  at  Jeru- 
salem at  the  Passover,  and  produces  a  number  of 
adherents  {2^).  And  here,  again,  St.  John  notices 
an  impression  created  by  Jesus  upon  His  apostles  : 
they  found  that  He  exercised  considerable  reserve 
in  His  treatment  of  those  who  professed  belief,  in 
virtue  of  an  insight  into  them  wiiich  he  pos- 
sesse<i.*  After  this  we  come  to  the  account  of  the 
Ministry  and  Preaching  of  our  Lord.  As  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  He  begins  by  preaching  (to 
IS  icodemus)  the  Kingdom  of  God,  with  this  difi'er- 
ence,  that  He  decLares  the  necessity  of  new  birth 
as  the  condition  of  entry.  It  is  after  the  record 
of  this  preaching  that  the  witness  of  John  is 
finally  completed  and  closed,  in  words  which  imply 
that  his  preparatory  mission  is  over  (3^").  It  is 
noticeable  that  in  this  passage  Nicodemus  is 
attracted  to  the  new  propnet  by  signs  (3^),  and 
that  the  Lord,  when  He  is  challenged  to  explain 
the  new  birth,  refers  to  the  witness  of  an  experi- 
ence already  growing  up  around  Him  (8  oiSafxey 
\a\ovfiev,  Kai  6  fupd.Kafiei'  /jLoprvpoOfiev,  3'^).  In  like 
manner  the  conversation  with  the  wom.an  at 
Sychar  leads  to  the  unequivocal  declaration  of 
Mes.siahship  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  (4'''^),  and  an 
affirmation  of  the  greatest  imiiortance  as  to  the 
nature  of  God  (4^,  see  below,  p.  689).  The  im- 
pression created  by  these  two  scenes  on  the  minds 
of  the  apostles  is  not  marked  in  the  same  way  as 
before  (2"  and  ^).  But  it  is  obvious  that  their  view 
of  His  character  is  changing  and  developing 
rapidly.  They  have  as  yet  no  precise  and  clear 
view  as  to  His  nature,  but  they  are  careful  as  to 
commenting  on,  or  asking  questions  about,  what 
He  does. '  This  is  expressed  in  a  marked  way 
when  the  apostles  return  and  find  Him  talking 
with  a  woman.  They  are  surprised,  but  no  one 
said,  '  What  .seekest  thou,  or  Why  talkest  thou 
with  her?'  (4-'').  So  again,  when  He  says,  '  I  have 
meat  to  eat  which  ye  know  not,'  they  do  not  ask 
Him  what  He  means,  but  talk  among  themselves 

*  The  phrase  used,  S(«  t»  xirit  yi>irx(ft  tritrae,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  supematunvl  knowledg-e ;  but  it  records  the 
8tron;f  iini>rt'ssion  wliich  the  Master's  way  of  dealing  with  lueu 
had  made  upon  His  disciples. 


(4^).  A  feeling  of  reserve  and  reverence  is  grow- 
ing up,  which  completely  prevents  all  curious 
(juestions.  Their  conception  is  developing  as  their 
exjterience  widens. 

We  now  come  to  the  period  at  which  hostility, 
continually  increasing  in  fierceness,  is  caused  by 
the  acts  and  words  of  the  Lord.  The  first  scene 
is  at  an  unnamed  feast  at  Jerusalem,  probably 
occurring  some  time  before  the  second  Passover  of 
our  Lord  s  ministry.  The  controversy  arises  over 
the  law  of  the  Sabbath.  A  man  who  had  been 
crippled  with  a  disease  for  38  years  is  cured,  and 
told  by  our  Lord  to  take  up  the  bed  on  wliich  he 
is  lying,  and  carry  it  away.  This  was,  of  course, 
a  breach  of  the  Sabbath  law,  and  it  seems,  from 
the  expression  used  (5'"  ravra  iwoUi  iv  ffali^drtp), 
to  have  been  somewhat  typical  of  our  Lord's 
action.  In  answer  to  the  Jews,  the  Lord  develops 
at  length  the  relation  between  Himself  and  the 
Father ;  His  answer,  in  fact,  amounts  to  a  claim 
to  stand  in  the  same  supreme  position  as  the 
Father  in  regard  to  the  law  in  question.  '  My 
Father  worketh  up  till  now,  and  I  work  '  (5'^). 

The  discourse  wliich  follows  is  of  great  import- 
ance for  our  present  purpose.  In  it  the  Lord, 
speaking  first  of  Himself  under  the  title  of  '  the 
Son,'  attirms  the  absolute  and  indissoluble  unity  of 
the  will  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  Son 
certainly  has  derived  Being ;  but  the  Father  has 
given  Him  to  have  life  in  Himself  (5"^) ;  in  what 
He  does  He  fulfils  the  Father's  commission,  which 
includes  the  power  of  giving  life  even  to  the  dead, 
and  the  prerogative  of  judgment  (o'-'^-  —•  ^-  ■").  This 
unity  or  action  is  based  on  love  (5-*),  and  carries 
with  it  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  Son  to  honour 
co-ordinate  with  that  of  the  Father  (5-').  It  is 
obvious  that  this  claim,  if  substantiated,  com- 
pletely meets  the  charge  of  independent  and  self- 
willed  defiance  of  a  law  imposed  bj-  the  Father. 
In  5-'"  the  Lord  identifies  Himself  with  the  Son, 
and  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  question  of  evidence. 
Here  He  uses  the  idea  characteristic  of  tiiis  Gospel 
— witness.  This  teaching,  He  says,  is  not  a  bare 
assertion  of  His  own  ;  He  has  evidence,  con- 
sentient witness  to  establish  it  (5^-),  besides  the 
inner  certainty  of  His  own  knowledge.  There  is 
first  the  witness  of  John  (5"^"**)  temporary  and 
limited,  but  bearing  on  the  truth.  Secondly, 
there  is  tlie  witness  of  the  works,  done  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  Father's  commission  (o***).  Thirdly, 
there  is  the  witness  of  the  Father  (5*",  see  below, 
p.  686),  and,  lastly',  the  witness  of  the  Scriptures. 
From  them  will  c^ome  the  really  damning  charges 
against  the  Jews ;  they  have  disbelieved  the 
writings  of  Moses,  how  can  they  believe  Christ's 
words''.  (o-'J- •»«•  •«7). 

St.  John  does  not  chronicle  the  ettect  of  this 
discourse,  either  upon  the  Jews  or  upon  the 
apostles,  imi)ortant  as  it  obviously  is.  Tlie  next 
scene  does  lead  to  a  decisive  and  significant  result. 
Here,  again,  it  is  important  to  recall  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  scene  took  place.  It 
occurred  immediately  after  the  miracle  of  the 
Feeding  of  the  Five  I'housand.  The  persons  thus 
fed  seem  to  have  been  a  body  of  Galihean  pilgrims 
going  up  to,  or  returning  from,  the  Passover  (cf. 
6'*).  The  result  of  the  miracle  is  that  the  pilgrims 
conceive  the  plan  of  seizing  Jesus  and  making 
Him  a  king  ;  thsit  is,  they  see  in.  Him  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  very  uninstructed  Messianic  hojies. 
The  following  day  the  fact  emerges  in  a  dialogue 
with  tlie  Lord  that  they  have  compared  His  act  with 
that  of  Moses,  who  fed  the  people  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  that  their  allegiance  will  depend  on 
Christ's  rivalling  this  (6*').  From  this  }K)int  the 
discourse  takes  its  start.  With  increasing  clear- 
ness our  Lord  points  to  Himself  as  the  fulfilment 
of  the  acted  prophecy  of  Moses.     The  Jews  (who 
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appear  at  v.**)  protest  agaia^^t  the  claim  imjplied  in 
this ;  but  this  prot«st  only  leads  the  Lord  to  the 
still  more  startling  assertions,  that  life  in  any  true 
sense  depends  upon  connexion  with  Himself,  and 
that  this  connexion  is  established  by  eating  His 
Flesh  and  drinking  His  Blood.  And  He  ends  by 
definitely  connecting  this  with  the  type  of  the 
manna  in  tlie  wilderness  (6**,  cf.  Q^).  The  result 
of  this  discourse  wa.s  to  separate  the  Twelve 
sharply  from  other  followers:  these  are  puzzled, 
and  walk  no  more  with  Him  ;  the  apostles,  by  the 
mouth  of  St.  Peter,  confess  Him  as  the  Holy  One 
of  God  (6®). 

After  this  scene,  the  development  of  the  hostility 
is  comparatively  rapid  ;  tliere  are  practically  onlj- 
three  more  occasions  described.  The  lirst  occurs 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  In  his  account  of 
this  feast  St.  John  has  shown  us  a  perfect  turmoil 
of  conflicting  ideas  and  surmises  as  to  the  new 
prophet,  Avith  a  background  of  linn  hostility  on 
the  part  of  the  ruling  class  among  the  Jews. 
With  the  various  problems  and  difficulties  which 
were  raised  by  the  various  parties,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  ;  the  decisive  utterance  from  which 
the  discourse  or  dialogue  follows  is  the  phrase,  '  I 
am  the  Light  of  the  world '  (8^).  The  subsequent 
pa.ssage  is  of  great  difficulty.  Emphasis  is  laid 
again  upon  the  witness  of  the  Father  (8^  ^®)  and 
the  coincidence  of  the  works  with  the  wUl  and 
commission  of  the  Father  (8^-  ^) ;  and  the  result 
was  that  many  believed  on  Him  (8**).  But  an 
attempt  made  by  the  Lord  to  otter  true  freedom  to 
those  who  had  believed  Him,  rouses  their  national 
feelings,  so  that  when  Christ,  after  an  agitated 
argument,  makes  a  claim  which  they  understand 
as  eoequality  with  God,  they  take  up  stones  to 
cast  at  Him  as  a  blasphemer.*  In  the  second  of 
the  scenes  in  question,  at  the  feast  of  Dedication 
(reading  iyivero  rare  in  ICP),  a  similar  discussion  is 
presented  to  us  arising  out  of  a  miracle  performed 
uix)n  a  Sabbath-day,  and  involving  by  its  method 
a  breach  of  the  law.  The  Jews  definitely  challenge 
Jesus  with  the  question  of  His  nattire  (10-'^).  He 
refuses  to  answer  directly,  but  refers  again  to  the 
works  (10^)  and  to  the  Fathers  wUl,  ending  with 
the  strongest  assertion  yet  made  of  His  union 
with  the  Father,  i-yw  (cat  6  xottj/;  Iv  iafuv  (10**).  In 
consequence  of  this  He  has  to  withdraw  from 
Jerusalem  ;  but  St.  John  notes  that  many  believed, 
seeing  how  He  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  the 
Baptist  (10«-*-').  The  last  scene  is  that  of  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  and  its  immediate  consequences. 
A  miracle  such  as  this  could  not  have  failed  to 
produce  an  ettect :  and  St.  John  notes  that  it  is 
the  decisive  event  which  leads  the  authorities  to 
determine  on  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  produces  the 
enthusiasm  among  the  crowds  which  is  expressed 
in  the  Triumphal  Entrj-  (cf.  11*"-  -^  \2^'-^^).  At  the 
end  of  ch.  12  St.  John  solemnly  sums  up  the  result 
of  the  mission  of  Christ ;  the  evidence  of  signs 
had  largely  failed  (12^") ;  there  were  many  even  of 
the  rulers  who  really  believed,  but  did  not  dare  to 
express  it  (12^-),  anct  in  all  this  St.  John  sees  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  when  '  he  saw 
his  glory  (i.e.  of  Jesus),  and  spake  concerning  him.' 

In  the  part  of  the  Gospel  which  we  have  now 
briefly  considered,  the  author  explains  the  series 
of  events  through  which  his  convictions  developed. 
We  have  therefore  before  us  the  idea  of  one  who 
fulfilled  the  national  expectation  of  a  Messiah, 
but  who,  at  the  same  time,  identified  Himself 
with  the  typology  of  the  OT,  spoke  mysteriously 
of  a  deeper  union  with  the  Father,  and  who  repre- 
sented union  with  Himself  as  the  one  necessary 
means  of  satisfj-ing  human  needs.  These  two 
latter  points  are  "developed  at  great  length  in  the 

■*  It  is  assumed  that  the  Perieope  Aduitera  is  oat  of  place  in 
this  chapter. 


Last  Discourses  (cf.  14>«  »  17*  W'^  151" etc.).  But 
the  Discourses  are  delivered  under  a  sense  of 
immediate  departure,  and  therefore  they  develop, 
in  language  mysterious  at  the  time  but  explained 
later  by  events,  the  close  union  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  the  future  work  of  the  Paraclete,  and  the 
new  commandment  to  the  followers  of  Jesus. 
The  questions  of  the  apostles  recorded  from  time 
to  time  in  the  course  ot  these  chapters  show  that 
they  only  partially  understood  then  what  was  said 
to  them*.  But  the  teaching  is  continuous  with 
what  had  gone  Ijefore,  and  could  onlj'  have  con- 
firmed the  opinions  already  held  by  the  apostles. 
We  shall  consider  it  more  in  detail  further  on. 

One  last  sign  is  noted  by  St.  John  in  the  account 
of  the  Crucifixion  —  the  etfusion  of  blood  and 
water,  and  the  bearing  of  prophecy  on  the  scene. 
This  is  mentioned  with  great  emphasis,  and  the 
presence  of  the  author  as  eye-witness  is  deliber- 
ately asserted  ( 19**).  There  then  follows  an  account 
of  the  intercourse  of  the  Risen  Lord  with  various 
of  His  followers,  and  we  then  return  to  the  passage 
mentioned  before,  in  which  St.  John  declares  the 
purpose  of  his  Gospel  (20**-  ^*). 

It  vnil  be  seen  that  the  result  attained  by  St. 
John  is  an  evolution  that  starts  from  the  idea  of 
the  Messiah,  and  rises  through  the  witness  of 
signs  and  the  teaching  of  Discourses  to  a  lofty  and 
profound  notion  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God.  It  is  this  which  is  the  fundamental  idea  of 
all  St.  John's  theologj-,  and  it  has  been  necessary, 
therefore,  to  put  it  first. 

(2)  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  such  a  view 
could  not  be  maintained  without  invoh^ing  serious 
consequences  upon  the  idea  of  God  :  or,  to  put  the 
same  thing  in  somewhat  difierent  language,  the 
development  in  the  notion  of  Jesus,  from  that  of 
Messiah  to  that  of  the  Son  of  God,  will  be  found  to 
rest  upon  theological  presuppositions.  These  are 
revealed  in  the  Discourses  of  the  Lord,  and  in  part 
drawn  out  by  the  author  in  the  GJospel  and 
Epistles.  We  have  passed  them  by  so  far  in  order 
to  display  the  historic  movement  of  St.  John's 
thought ;  but  we  must  now  turn  to  them. 

The  first  passage  which  calls  for  consideration 
is,  of  course,  the  Prologue.  This  contains,  in 
summary,  St.  John's  theology  of  the  Incarnation. 
It  begins  by  describing  the  Person  involved — the 
Word  ;  and  of  Him  it  asserts  eternal  pre-exist ence, 
eternal  communion  with  God,  and  finally  Divinity 
itself.  The  author  then  proceeds  to  give  an 
account  of  the  various  functions  of  the  Word  of 
God.*    The  Word  of  God  is  the  instrument  of 

*  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  at  length  the  origin  and  asaoda- 
tions  of  this  much  disputed  expression — the  Word  of  God  (see 
art.  Logos).  It  must  suffice  here  to  say  that  there  seems  to  be 
a  great  difficulty  in  connecting  it,  as  would  at  first  sight 
appear  natural,  with  Greek  philosophic  thought.  It  is  true 
that  the  word  i.ry*;  in  its  earlier  usage  contained  ideas  which 
might  have  developed  into  such  a  conception  as  this  of  St. 
John.  But  in  the  history  of  Greek  thought  the  development  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  was  governed  by  the  particular 
interest  of  Greek  philosophy.  The  idea  of  language  or  speech 
is  complex.  Speech  conveys  information  (1)  as  to  the  mind  of 
the  speaker,  (2)  as  to  the  subject  spoken  about.  In  the  former 
case  the  uttered  word  appears  as  the  representative  of  the 
person  or  character  or  act  of  the  speaker ;  its  reference  to 
fact  may  be  of  merely  secondarj-  importance.  In  the  other  case 
the  word  has  a  sort  of  substantive  existence.  It  does  not 
matter  who  uses  it ;  the  important  thing  is  what  it  means.  The 
more  this  aspect  of  the  relation  is  emphasized  the  more  the 
idea  of  a  iconi  tends  towards  that  of  abstract  scientific  defini- 
tion— it  is  a  form  conveying  truth.  Its  ideal  is  to  correspond 
as  nearly  as  may  be  with  the  reality  it  describes.  The  Greeks 
found  the  ideal  correspondence  between  thought  and  thing  in 
universality ;  and  therefore,  concurrently  with  the  develop- 
ment in  philosophic  thought,  the  word  >.ty*;  took  on  more  and 
more  the  associations  of  universality,  and  lost  more  and  more 
thc^e  of  the  individual  thing  or  person.  With  the  Hebrews,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Word  of  God  meant  always  God  speaking 
or  doing  certain  things  ;  the  Word  was  the  emissary  and  repre- 
sentative of  Giod.  A  doctrine  of  Incarnation  in  the  Johannine 
sense  is  possible  on  the  one  line  of  thought,  and  impossible  on 
the  other. 
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Creation  (irdfTa  Si'  airroO  (y^yero,  not  iiv'  aiTOv).  The 
gift  of  life,  expressed  in  a  living  world,  was  the 
object,  or,  if  we  may  so  say,  the  ruling  principle  of 
the  action  of  God  tlirougli  tlie  Word,  and  life  was 
to  have  been  a  sign  or  suggestion  to  man  of  the 
presence  of  the  Word — to  liavo  been  the  light  of 
men.  But,  owin^  to  the  intrusion  of  the  darkness, 
the  light  now  sliines  in  a  hostile  atmosphere, 
without,  however,  being  overcome  by  it.  This 
doctrine  lies  closely  in  connexion  with  that  of  tlie 
Old  Testament.  The  Pentateuch  (Gn  1)  and  the 
Psalter  (Ps  33*)  both  a.scribe  creation  to  the  word 
of  God ;  they  use  the  metaphor  of  speech  to  de- 
scribe the  act  of  God  in  it.  And  tliroughout  the 
OT  the  presence  and  effect  of  evil  is  continually 
asserted.  But  St.  John  makes  a  considerable  and 
important  addition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  OT  when 
he  unequivocally  asserts  the  Divinity  of  the  Word. 
In  the  OT  the  idea  of  language  was  a  metaphor 
used  to  describe  an  act ;  it  is  said  that  in  Rabbinical 
thought  the  Word  of  God  was  beginning  to  take 
on  a  quasi-personal  character ;  with  St.  John  the 
Word  by  which  the  world  was  brought  into  being 
was  a  person,  separate  enough  from  God  (6  de6s, 
i.e.),  to  be  in  communion  with  God,  but  yet 
essentially  Divine  in  nature. 

We  next  learn  St.  Jolm's  conception  of  that 
Revelation  of  tlie  Word  which  he  himself  had 
experienced.  It  was  heralded  by  Jolm  the  Baptist, 
who  was  sent  from  God  to  witness  concerning  it. 
The  light  was  already  in  the  world,  and  had 
already  a  place  of  its  own  in  the  world,  but  the 
world  rejected  its  appeal.  New  birth — birth  of 
God — was  given  to  tnose  who  received  the  light 
when  it  came — a  birth  that  broke  through  and 
destroyed  the  old  physical  succession  (1®'^^). 
Having  thus  described  the  Person  of  the  Word, 
and  the  effect  of  His  mission,  St.  John  proceeds  to 
describe  the  mode  of  His  manifestation.  '  The 
Word,'  he  says,  '  became  Hesli,  and  dwelt  as  in  a 
tent  among  us,  full  of  grace  and  truth.'  As  thus 
Incarnate,  the  W^ord  manifested  His  Divine  glory. 
In  regard   to   this,   St  John   uses  a    remarkable 

1)hrase.  He  says  it  was  *  glory  as  of  an  only- 
jegotten  from  a  Fatlier,'  i.e.  it  was  identical  in 
nature,  but  different,  if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed, 
in  individuality  from  that  of  the  Father.  It  was 
representative  in  the  fullest  sense,  not  merely  an 
irradiation  from  without ;  it  was  Divine  glory,  but 
the  glory  of  an  only-begotten  son.  For  the  evi- 
dence of  this,  St.  .tohn  refers  to  the  witness  of 
John  the  Baptist  (P*),  and  more  particularly  to 
the  experience  of  himself  and  or  the  Church. 
'We  beheld  his  glory,'  he  says  (1");  and  again 
'  of  his  fulness,'  the  grace  ancf  truth  which  came 
with  Him,  'have  all  we  received'  in  continually 
increasing  proportions,  grace  in  place  of  grace 
(P").  Then  St.  John  exidains  summarily  the  full 
lieight  of  this  Revelation.  It  superseded  the 
Mosaic  law,  which  was  partial  and  external,  by 
means  of  this  gift  of  grace  and  complete  truth  (V). 
It  did  not  give  us  tlie  vision  of  God  :  it  meant  that 
one  who  was  God  and  only-begotten,  who  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Fatlier,  had  come  among  men  and 
declared  the  truth.* 

We  have  already  seen  in  brief  outline  the  process 
of  historical  observation  through  which  St.  John 
obtained  his  view  of  our  Lord's  nature.  The  Pro- 
logue shows  us  the  same  ideas  formulated  and  in 
some  degree  systematized.  The  central  point  is 
still  the  Sonship, — Christ  is  Son  of  God  in  a  unique 
sense, — but  the  mission  of  the  Son  is  clearly  defined 
in  relation  to  other  things.  He  is  the  Word  of 
<iod  :  Eternal  and  Divine  :  He  is  the  Instrument  of 
Creation :   the   source  of   the   knowledge  of  God 

*  This  interpretation  Hepends,  of  course,  on  the  reading 
Mtroyitr.e  Hiof.  For  further  infonimtiou  on  this  bead,  see 
llorfa  Two  Dissertationt. 


which  men  sliould  actjuire  by  life  and  nature. 
His  coming  has  superseded  all  previous  revelation. 
In  its  earlier  stages,  as  in  the  case  of  John,  revela- 
tion was  for  witness  of  a  light  yet  to  come.  The 
revelation  of  the  Word  Mas  the  manifestation  of 
that  Light.  It  was  complete  where  the  law,  the 
highest  expression  of  the  old  order,  was  partial : 
it  gave  final  certainty  about  God  on  the  authority 
of  God  only-begotten. 

(3)  The  Epistles  show  how  fundamental  a  doc- 
trine this  was  in  St.  John's  theology.  He  asserts 
in  the  most  emphatic  way  (1  Jn  1^"*)  his  own 
experience  in  the  matter  ;  how  the  life — the  eternal 
life — which  was  continually  {1)v)  with  the  Father, 
was  manifested  in  time  (i<pavepu)6r])  to  us  ;  we  saw 
and  heard  and  touched  bej'ond  i)ossibility  of  error. 
To  deny  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  tiie  sign  of 
antichrist  ( 1  Jn2'-'-^);  it  is  a  departure  from  the 
original  message  (1  Jn  2'^).  It  is  the  test  of  spirits : 
'  Every  spirit  which  confesses  Jesus  Christ  come  in 
the  flesh  is  of  God,  and  every  spirit  which  confesses 
not  Jesus,  is  not  of  (iod,  and  this  is  that  spirit  of 
antichrist,  of  which  ye  have  heard  that  it  cometh, 
and  now  it  is  already  in  the  world'  (4--  ^ ;  cf.  5'-  ^"'*-  ^-). 
In  the  Second  Epistle  St.  John  forbids  his  readers 
even  to  receive  into  their  house  and  salute  one  who 
makes  denial  of  this  final  truth  (2  Jn  ^■^-).  There 
is  therefore  no  hesitation  in  his  mind  as  to  the 
truth  or  the  necessity  of  tliis  doctrine :  it  is  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity  and  the  test 
of  true  membership  of  the  Church. 

(4)  It  is  in  regard  to  this  subject  that  the 
theology  of  St.  John  is  most  systematic.  We 
must  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  .some 
other  points  less  fully  systematized,  but  no  less 
decisive  in  their  character.  And  first  we  must 
call  attention  to  the  Theology  of  the  Father  and 
tlie  Son.  It  is  contained,  for  the  most  part,  in 
incidental  references  in  the  Discourses  of  the  Lord. 
The  F'ather  is  supreme,  and  is  the  source  of  the 
Being  and  all  the  action  of  the  Son  (H^^-^  etc.). 
He  has  sent  the  Son  into  the  world  (3'"),  and  given 
Him  commission  to  perform  certain  Avorks  there 
(rj3«  32B  io»--  «  14=*i  151"  17J)  The  relation  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son  is  variously  described.  It 
is  a  profound  and  complete  unity  :  '  I  and  the 
Father  are  one'C^i-  iaiJ-fv)  (1(P  17"- ^i).  But  tliis 
unity  does  not  destroy  the  distinction  between  the 
Father  and  tlie  Son.  The  F'ather  loves  the  Son 
(51'-'  15«),  and  the  Son  loves  the  Father  {W^) ;  the 
Father  knows  the  Son,  and  is  known  by  Him  (10'*  ; 
cf.  8^).  Before  the  world  was,  the  Son  enjoyed 
'glory  with  the  Father,'  to  which  He  returns  (17*). 
The  Father  abides  (iiivei)  in  the  Son,  and  the  Son 
in  the  Father  (8=«-  -"»  14»''- ") :  so  that  it  is  said  '  the 
Father  abiding  in  me  doeth  his  works  '  (14'").  All 
that  belongs  to  the  Son  belongs  also  to  the  Father, 
'and  thine  are  mine"  (17'"):  yet  'the  Father  is 
greater  than  I '  (14'^'*).  Hence  tne  representation  of 
the  Father  by  the  Son  is  complete :  '  H  e  that  hath  seen 
me  hath  seen  the  Father' ( 14",  cf.  8'").  So  that  honour 
given  to  the  Son  is  given  to  the  I<'atlier  (5'^-  *•),  and 
those  who  reject  the  Son  reject  .ilxi  the  Father 
(gii»  1521--J4.  (.f  1  Jn  o-i--**).  This  liiliu^s  of  union 
and  intercourse  throws  some  light  u])ou  the  obscure 
subject  of  the  witness  of  the  Father.  In  5^'-*^  the 
Lord  disclaims  bearing  witness  concerning  Himself, 
l)ut  refers  instead  to  tlie  witness  of  Jolin,  and  then 
5^  to  the  witness  of  tiie  Fatlier.  In  ch.  S,  in  answer 
to  the  Jews,  He  says,  '  If  I  do  bear  witness  of 
myself,  my  witness  is  true,  because  I  know  whence 
I  came  and  whither  I  go '  (8'*),  and  then  a^ain  (8'*) 
refers  to  the  witness  of  the  F'ather.  In  S**-  ** 
(probably  a  reflective  passage  by  tlie  evangelist 
and  not  part  of  a  discourse)  we  read,  '  He  that 
receiveth  his  (i.e.  the  Son's)  witness  hath  set  to  his 
seal  that  God  is  true '  (^<T<ppdyi<Tfy  Sri  6  0f6s  dXT^^Tjj 
fffrly);  and  in  1  Jn  6'"  St.  John  says  again,  'He 
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that  believeth  on  the  Son  hatli  tlie  witness  in 
himself ;  he  that  believeth  not  God,  hath  made 
him  a  liar,  because  he  has  not  believed  in  the 
witness  which  God  has  witnessed  concerning  his 
•Son.'  Thus  the  most  obvious  sign  of  failure  to 
receive  the  witness  of  the  Father  is  to  misunder- 
stand the  promises  of  God,  and  the  indications  of 
His  purpose,  which  Christ  fulfils.  The  witness  of 
the  Father  is  closely  allied  to  the  witness  of 
Scripture,  but  is  not  quite  the  same.  It  seems  to 
t-'onsist  in  that  inner  perception  of  the  purpose 
of  God  resting  on  the  love  of  God  (5^),  which 
carries  conviction  in  the  presence  of  the  life  and 
works  of  Christ ;  the  Jews  fail  '  because  ye  have 
not  his  word  abiding  in  you'  (5^);  without  this, 
they  search  the  Scriptures,  and  so  fail  to  receive 
their  witne?.-?  al?o.  The  Son  appeals  to  this  wit- 
ness against  the  charge  of  self-seeking  or  self- 
advertisement  ;  and  the  certainty  of  His  know- 
ledge of  His  own  nature,  and  of  His  mission 
('whence  I  come  and  whither  I  go')  justifies  His 
witness  to  Himself. 

(5)  The  next  point  for  consideration,  starting 
with  the  above-described  theology  of  God  and  the 
Incarnation,  is  the  process  or  scheme  of  salvation. 
To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  define  first  St.  John's 
conception  of  the  world,  and  of  the  condition 
requiring  remedy.  The  word  *c6<ryuos  means  pri- 
marily the  created  order ;  so  in  1*-  ^*  we  find  tliat 
the  world  was  created  through  the  Word.  Also 
the  phrase  6  /Sioj  rod  Kofffwv  occurs  (1  Jn  3^")  for 
this  world's  goods.  From  the  idea  of  transitoriness 
{e.g.  1  Jn  2")  the  word  gets  a  sinister  sense ;  and 
we  find  it  in  its  most  characteristic  signification  of 
the  fallen  world,  the  world  in  opposition  to  the 
will  of  God.  In  this  sense  St.  John  says  of  it  that 
the  whole  world  lies  in  the  evil  one  (1  Jn  5^*).  It 
is  the  embodiment  of  the  principle  of  hatred  to  all 
that  Gk>d  requires ;  by  the  inherent  necessity  of 
its  nature  it  hates  Christ  and  His  Church  ( Jn  15"^"^, 
1  Jn  313).  Christ  is  alien  from  it  (Jn  8^  17"  IS^s, 
1  Jn  4*).  Its  hostility  is  represented  in  a  ruler, 
6  Sipxf^v  rod  Kda/jLov  rovrov  ( Jn  l^^  l-l"'^')j  who  has  an 
'  hour '  in  which  he  apparently  triumphs.  The 
characteristic  attitude  of  the  world  is  sin,  which  is 
'lawlessness,'  i.e.  self-Avill  and  rebellion  (1  Jn  3* 
o*^).  Those  who  live  in  sin  are  under  the  wrath  of 
God  (3'^) :  their  life  is  no  true  life,  their  existence 
may  be  described  as  death  (Jn  8-'*,  1  Jn  3'*).  From 
another  slightly  diti'erent  point  of  view  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  world's  hostility  is  called  the  flesh,  and 
it  is  clearly  declared  to  be  impossible  to  pass  by 
natural  evolution  out  of  the  range  of  the  flesh. 
That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh  ( Jn  3*),  and 
therefore  there  is  no  power  in  the  flesh  to  restore 
or  recreate  itself ;  it  can  onlj'  go  on  reproducing 
itself  perpetually.  This  is  the  condition  of  things 
which  it  is  Christ's  mission  to  redeem. 

The  impulse  to  restore  the  world  comes  from  the 
F'ather,  and  is  based  on  love  :  '  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  he  sent  his  onlv-begotten  Son  '  to  save 
it  ( Jn  3^^- 1" ;  cf.  1  Jn  i^^^%  The  ettect  of  the 
mission  of  Christ  is  variously  described  ;  He  comes 
that  the  world  may  be  saved  through  His  means  ( Jn 
3'^ ;  cf.  4*^,  1  Jn  4") ;  that  is  the  most  general  phrase. 
He  is  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  takes  away  the  sin  of 
the  world  (Jn  1^,  1  Jn  3^).  He  comes  that  He  may 
destroy  the  works  of  the  devil  ( 1  Jn  3*).  But  perhaps 
the  most  frequent  expression  of  the  intended  result 
is  the  phrase  eternal  life  (Jn  31",  1  Jn  5").  This 
forms  the  subject  of  many  of  the  discourses  and 
warnings  of  the  Lord,  and  it  is  constantly  occtirring 
in  the  First  Epistle.  Those  who  believe  have 
passed  from  death  into  life  ( 1  Jn  3"  ;  cf .  Jn  8^) ; 
eternal  life  has  been  promised  to  mankind  by  God 
il  Jn  2"^).  Christ  Himself  is  identified  with  it 
(1  Jn  1-  5"-^).  He  declares  that  He  has  come 
'  that  they  may  have  life,  and  have  abundance ' 


( Jn  I0*'>) ;  the  commandment  of  the  Father  is  eternal 
life  ( Jn  12*).  And  again,  '  This  is  life  eternal,  that 
they  may  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent'  (17*).  Thus  the  life 
which  Christ  brings  consists  in  union  with  Christ, 
obedience  to  the  Father's  commandments,  and 
knowledge  of  God.  It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  attained 
only  in  the  future  ;  it  is  actually  in  the  jrassession 
of  those  who  believe  (Jn  6^  1  Jn  S'^^").  From 
another  point  of  view  this  condition  is  described  as 
light.  Christ  is  the  light  of  the  world  ( Jn  8^  ;  cf. 
3'"  12**)  in  contradistinction  to  the  darkness  of  sin 
(cf.  1  Jn  29-").     (See  below,  p.  689). 

The  means  of  salvation  for  the  world  is  only 
through  Christ.  This  is  partly  implied  by  the 
general  statements  of  the  purpose  of  God  already 
cited,  and  partly  by  the  series  of  metaphorical 
phrases  used  by  Christ  Himself  to  describe  His 
functions.  Thus  He  is  the  Bread  of  Life  (6^-  *') ; 
•without  participation  in  His  Flesh  and  Blood  there  is 
no  true  ufe  at  all  (6^).  He  is  the  true  fulfilment  of 
the  type  of  the  water  in  the  wilderness  (7"-  **) ;  the 
light'  of  the  world  (8*^  12*«).  He  is  the  Door  into 
the  true  fold,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  (10^-  *) ; 
and  again.  He  is  the  good  Shepherd  (llP-").  So, 
at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  He  proclaims  Himself  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life  (11^)  ;  in  answer  to  the 
question  of  Thomas,  He  declares  Himself  the 
Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life  (14«).  Through  Him 
alone  is  man's  access  to  the  F'ather ;  in  Him  all 
truth  and  all  life  are  summed  up.  Once  more.  He 
is  the  True  Vine,  the  unity  and  quickening  force 
of  all  those  who  believe  (15^  et<*.).  Nor  are  His 
functions  restricted  to  those  whom  He  may  be  con- 
nected with  during  His  earthly  life,  or  to  those  who 
belong  to  the  chosen  people.  His  work  is  univei"sal 
in  power  and  validity  (Jn  10^*  IP-  12^',  1  Jn  2"-). 

The  idea  of  God,  then,  if  we  may  so  say,  is  the 
salvation  of  the  world  through  His  Son,  Christ. 
We  must  now  consider  what  action  is  necessary-  to 
achieve  this  purpose,  both  on  the  part  of  Christ 
and  of  mankind.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
obedience  of  Christ,  and  the  exact  way  in  which 
He  fulfilled  the  commission  of  the  Father  ;  we 
have  now  to  deal  more  in  detail  ^\'ith  the  subject, 
(a)  The  method  by  which  Christ  saves  the  world  is 
by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself  through  death.  The 
law  under  which  He  lived  is  first  suggested  by  the 
Baptist  in  his  \vitness  :  Behold,  the  Lamb  of  God, 
who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  (l-*®-^).* 
Christ  Himself  asserts  the  same  truth,  mth  greater 
or  less  distinctness.  First  to  Xicodemus  obscurely 
(3"),  and  again  more  clearly  to  the  Jews  after 
the  feeding  of  the  5000.  •  I  "am  the  liWng  Bread 
which  came  down  from  heaven  .  .  .  and  the  bread 
which  I  will  give  is  mj-  Flesh  for  the  life  of  the 
world '  (6^1).  He  is  '  the  good  Shepherd  that  giveth 
his  life  for  the  sheep '  ( 10"-  " ;  cf.  1  Jn  3^^) ;  and 
by  so  doing  He  shows  that  He  has  the  uttermost 
love  (15^^).  So  deeply  is  this  necessity  woven  into 
the  fabric  of  things,  that  the  high  priest  '  of  that 
year,'  sjjeaking  more  wisely  than  he  knew,  prophe- 
sied that  He  must  lay  down  His  life  for  the  people 
(11"-^-).  It  is  the  condition  of  dramng  all  men 
to  Him  (12*-').  In  two  places  in  the  First  Epistle 
St.  John  uses  the  phrase  IXaafios,  or  propitiation 
(22  410) .  once  (1  Jn  1')  St.  John  speaks  of  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  cleansing  us  from  all  sin.  And 
our  Lord  Himself  uses  once  the  peculiar  phrase,  '  I 
sanctify  myself  for  their  sake'  (Jn  17'*). 

Thus  it  is  by  this  process  of  sacrifice  that  our 
Lord  performs  His  part  in  the  plan  initiated  by 
God.  (6)  We  now  come  to  consider  the  function  of 
man — the  response  required  of  the  world.  ( 1 )  The 
fundamental  law  under  which  the  world  is  ordered 

*  The  precise  reference  of  this  phrase  is,  no  doubt,  obscure ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  association  with  the  lamb 
was  one  of  sacrifice. 
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here  meets  us.  The  M'orld  can  do  nothing  for 
itself.  He,  therefore,  tliat  will  see  and  enter  the 
kinj^doni  of  God  must  l)e  hum  ar/nin :  the  old  physical 
sequence — of  blood,  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  and 
the  will  of  man — must  be  broken  oil',  and  a  new 
kinship  established  (3='",  cf.  1^).  (2)  Furtlier,  there 
is  required  of  necessity  faith  in  the  Son,  and 
acceptance  of  His  mission  ( Jn  3"  5*»  6''*'-  *\  1  Jn  3-^). 
This  faith  is  more  than  mere  belief  (8"),  which  in  the 
passage  quoted  fails  to  bear  criticism.  But  St.  John 
supplies  no  definition  of  it,  or  anything  ai)proacli- 
ing  a  definition.  It  is  rather  trust  in  a  person  than 
belief  in  the  truth  of  what  he  says  :  or  rather,  this 
kind  of  l)elief  comes  as  a  result  of  the  trust.  It  is 
made  impossible,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  by  certain 
moral  conditions.  (3)  The  new  life  which  the  new 
birth  begins  must  be  sustained  by  continual  par- 
ticipation in  the  Life  of  Christ.  This  is  the  burden 
of  the  strong  and  startling  language  in  the  syiui- 
gogue  at  Capernaum  (Jn  6"'*") :  'Except  ye  eat  the 
tiesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  nis  blood,  j^e 
have  not  life  in  yourselves.  He  that  eateth  my 
flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  eternal  life,  antl 
I  will  raise  liim  up  at  the  last  day.'  And  this  is 
said  in  explanation  of  the  phrase,  '  the  bread 
which  I  will  give  is  my  flesh  for  the  life  of  the 
world.'  It  implies  that  the  faithful  must  in  some 
way,  not  explained  by  St.  John,  enter  into  and 
share  the  sacrifice  of  our  Lord.  The  sacrifice  is 
thus  not  an  external  transaction :  all  men  must 
have  a  part  in  it. 

In  face  of  these  demands  stands  the  fact  that 
Christ  was  in  large  measure  rejected.  He  came  to 
His  own  place,  and  His  own  people  received  Him 
not  (Jn  P').  This,  which  might  easily  become  a 
difficulty,  is  met  in  two  wajs.  First,  St.  John 
presents  a  strong  theory  of  jtredestination.  The 
failure  no  less  than  the  success  falls  Avithin  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Father.  '  No  man  can  come  to 
me,  except  the  Father  draw  him '  (6^) ;  *  I  mani- 
fested thy  name  to  the  men  whom  thou  gavest 
me  out  of  the  world'  (17*,  cf.  lO-"-').  The  success 
and  the  failure  are  even  matters  of  prophetic  pre- 
vision (12'""^'')  :  Isaiah  saw  what  would  come  about, 
'  when  he  saw-  his  glory,  and  spake  concerning 
him.'  And  Christ  administers  the  will  of  the 
Father  in  this,  as  in  other  respects.  '  Ye  did  not 
choose  me,  but  I  chose  you,  and  set  you  that  ye 
should  go  and  bring  forth  fruit'  (15^'',  cf.  ^''). 
Secondly,  faith  depends  upon  certain  moral  con- 
ditions. Those  who  are  evil  are,  ipso  facto,  incap- 
able of  faith:  they  shun  the  light  (3i»- -"»).  This 
general  truth  is  made  plainer  in  various  discourses 
of  the  Lords.  The  essential  moral  fault  which  pre- 
vents faith  is  self-seeking,  aiming  at  personal  dis- 
tinction, seeking  glory  one  from  another  (o^'-'"  7^"). 
The  Jews  refuse  to  accept  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
because  they  do  not  understand  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  given  :  If  another  comes  in  his  own  name,  him 
ye  Avill  receive  (')■'*).  They  will  not  do  the  Father's 
will,  and  therefore  they  blind  themselves.  'If  any 
man  Avill  to  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  concerning 
the  teaching,  whether  it  is  of  God,  or  I  speak  of 
myself  (7'"-  '*).  And  the  peril  of  this  position  lies 
just  in  the  fact  that  thej'  are  so  self-confident.  '  If 
ye  had  been  blind,  ye  would  not  have  had  sin  : 
\mt  now  ye  say.  We  see  ;  therefore  your  sin  re- 
raaineth '  (9*') 

Thus  it  is  that  the  manifestation  of  Christ  pro- 
duces a  twofold  effect,  corresjjonding  to  the  varieties 
of  moral  condition.  On  the  one  hand,  it  produces 
faith,  and  so  eternal  life;  this  is  its  natural  and 
proper  result.  On  the  other  hand,  it  jmHluces  re- 
jection, which  is  a  declaration  of  affinity  with 
evil — in  St.  John's  language,  judgment  (3'").  '  This 
is  the  judgment,  that  the  light  has  come  into  the 
world,  and  men  loved  the  darkness  rather  than  the 
light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil.'     As  eternal 


life  is  not  a  future  state  of  bles-scdness,  but  is  the 
correlative  of  right  faith  in  the  Son  of  Man,  so 
judgment  is  a  condition  the  precise  opj)Osite  of  life. 
It  consists  in  the  revelation,  in  action,  of  hostility 
to  Christ  and  all  that  He  represents.  So  Christ 
says  (12''-'*''),  '  If  any  num  hear  my  words  and  keep 
them  not,  I  do  not  judge  him  :  for  I  came  not  to 
judge  the  world,  but  to  save  the  world.  He  that 
rejecteth  me  and  receiveth  not  my  words,  hath  one 
that  judgeth  him  :  the  word  that  I  spake,  that 
will  judge  him  in  the  last  day.'  Thus  jvidgment 
follows  the  same  course  of  meaning  as  life.  The 
Father  has  given  into  the  hands  of  the  Son  the 
two  Divine  preroj'atives  of  life  and  judgment  (5-'--). 
Yet  Christ  speaks  as  if  life  were  the  immediate 
consequence  of  faith,  and  judgment  tlie  conse- 
quence of  the  refusal  to  believe  (cf.  S-*  6''").  At  the 
same  time,  both  in  the  case  of  life  and  judgment, 
there  is  a  sort  of  consummation  to  be  looked  for 
at  the  last  day  (6«- "  r>»7-  **).  In  neither  case  does 
the  condition  of  life  or  judgment  begin  after  the 
last  day  ;  it  is  a  process  which  begins  here,  and  is 
defined  and  completed  at  the  last  day.  In  the  sjime 
way  Christ  speaks  before  the  Passion  of  having 
already  overcome  the  world  (16"*),  and  St.  John  in 
his  First  P2pistle  uses  similar  language  of  the  faith 
(4'*  5^-  ^),  although  in  the  same  Epistle  he  warns 
against  continuance  in  sin.  So  a<(ain  he  speaks  of 
the  sinles.sness  of  those  who  are  '  born  of  God  '  (3*) 
in  similar  connexions.  On  the  other  hand,  to  con- 
tinue the  refusal  to  accept  Christ  after  the  oppor- 
tunity is  finally  past  is  '  to  die  in  sin '  (Jn  8-'-  *•*). 

(6)  It  remains  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  Church  as  we  have  it  in 
these  books.  The  provisions  ma<le  by  the  Lord 
for  the  future  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  Last 
Discourses.  These  were  uttered  after  the  Last 
Sui)per  and  before  the  arrest.  The  prominent  note 
in  them  is,  of  course,  one  of  farewell :  and  the  pro- 
vision for  the  future  is  put  in  language  which  later 
experience  would  alone  fully  explain.  First,  our 
Lord  promises  an  Advocate  (irapd.K\rjTos)  who  will 
supply  His  place  on  His  departure  (14'®).  There 
are  several  noticeable  points  in  regard  to  this 
mission.  Christ  speaks  of  it  as  His  own  return 
(14'*):  He  promises  in  relation  to  it,  that  the 
Father  will  come  with  Himself  to  those  who  keep 
His  sayings,  and  '  we  will  make  our  alxjde  with 
him'  (14'^).  The  Advocate  is  spoken  of  as  distinct 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  yet  His  mission 
is  one  which  reveals  the  Father  and  the  Sou. 
Again,  in  H'*'  Christ  says,  '  I  will  ask  the  Father, 
and  he  will  give  you  another  Advocate,  that  he 
may  be  with  you  for  ever — the  Spirit  of  truth.'  In 
14'''*  a  difierent  phrase  is  used  :  '  The  Advocate,  the 
Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my 
name ' ;  and  once  again  there  is  a  further  difference 
(15-*,  cf.  16"-  '*),  '  Wlien  the  Advocate  comes,  whom 
I  will  send  to  you  from  the  Father,  the  Spirit  of 
truth,  that  proceedeth  from  the  Father.'  Thus 
there  is  difference  of  language  in  regard  to  the 
Spirit's  mission,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
precisely  St.  John's  idea.  It  seems  clear,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  due  to  the  close  intercourse  and 
union  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  regard 
to  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  Spirit,  though 
sent  like  the  Son,  is  one  in  whom  full  Divinity 
resides  ;  His  activity  is  a  mission,  not  the  effusion 
of  an  impersonal  influence.  The  mission  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  depends  on  the  departure  of  Christ 
(Ifi^,  cf.  7**):  the  two  dispensations  are  not  to  be 
synchronous.  The  nature  of  the  mission  of  the 
Advocate  is  gathered  from  various  phrases  in  these 
chapters.  Like  the  Son,  He  will  not  speak  from 
Himself  (16'»-  ]*),  but  Ho  will  speak  the  things  He 
hears.  His  mission  continues  tliat  of  Christ.  '  He 
will  glorify  me,  because  he  will  take  of  that  which 
is  mine,  and  will  declare  it  unto  you'  (16'*).     He 
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will  teach,  and  recall  all  the  things  which  Christ 
had  said  (14-*).     He  will  guide  into  all  the  truth, 

Iust  because  He  speaks  not  of  Himself  (16").  Hb 
*resence  is  described  as  an  '  anointing '  (xpiaiw., 
1  Jn  2-'"-  '^•)  which  protects  those  who  have  it  from 
error  ;  and  is  a  sign  (1  Jn  3=*)  of  the  indwelling  of 
Christ  in  us.  Further,  He  continues  the  process 
of  witness  to  Christ  already  mentioned  (15*).  This 
last  point  brings  ns  in  presence  of  one  of  the  most 
tlilhcult  passages  in  St.  John's  writings,  that  of  the 
Three  witnesses.*  It  is  impossible  to  enter  into 
the  complicated  discussions  which  lie  round  this 
verse.  The  witness  of  the  Spirit  is  placed  on  a 
level  with  that  of  the  water  and  the  blood,  and 
the  witness  of  the  three  is  said  to  be  con- 
sentient. It  seems  probable  that  the  phrase 
applied  to  Christ  (6  iXdCow  Si  C'daros  itoi  cufiaros) 
refers  directly  to  the  event  noticed  by  St.  John  I 
— the  effusion  of  blood  and  water  upon  the  cross  ' 
(I9^»-2S).  But  also  the  Spirit  is  connected  em- 
phatically with  water  in  the  Gospel  (3^-*)  in  the 
passage  which  gives  the  principle  for  interpreting 
the  rite  of  baptism.  And  a^ain  in  6®  the  Spirit 
is  appealed  to  when  the  disciples  are  puzzled  by 
our  Lord's  language  about  eating  His  flesh  ancl 
drinking  His  blood — a  passage  which  contains  the 
theology,  so  to  say,  of  the  other  Sacrament.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  those  are  right  who  see  in 
this  passage  an  assertion  of  the  witness  —  the 
evidence  conveyed  of  the  truth  of  the  faith — which 
comes  from  the  Sacraments,  interpreted  by  the 
Spirit.  Our  uncertainty  (1)  as  to  the  exact  signifi- 
cance ascribed  to  the  etiusion  ( 19^),  and  (2)  as  to  the 
exact  position  assigned  by  St.  John  to  the  Sacra- 
ments, makes  this  interpretation  less  than  certain. 
So  far  we  have  considered  the  function  of  the  Spirit 
in  regard  to  the  Church.  He  has  also  a  function 
in  regard  to  the  world.  The  world  cannot  receive 
Him,  because  it  neither  sees  nor  knows  Him  (14^") ; 
but  His  presence  in  the  world  rebukes  or  convicts 
it  (eXe^x")  concerning  sin,  and  righteousness,  and 
judgment  (16^"").  That  is,  the  presence  of  the 
Spirit  shows  up  in  its  true  character  the  nature  of 
sin,  in  the  refuWl  to  believe  in  Christ :  the  nature 
of  righteousness,  in  the  triumph  of  Christ  through 
humUiation  and  death,  to  which  the  Spirit  is  a 
perpetual  witness  :  the  nature  of  judgment,  in  the 
final  condemnation  already  passed  upon  the  ruler 
of  this  world,  and  reiterated  so  long  as  the  faith  of 
Christ  is  in  the  world. 

The  effect  of  this  mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
the  Church  has  two  sides  :  it  alters  men's  relations 
to  God  and  to  one  another.  As  regards  Gk)d,  it 
brings  them  into  the  closest  possible  union.  Again 
and  again  Christ  speaks  of  abiding  in  them.  The 
Father  and  the  Son  ^vill  make  their  abode  with 
those  who  love  the  Son  (14-^).  He  is  the  \-ine,  and 
they  are  the  branches,  depending  for  life  on  their 
union  ^rith  Him  (15^"^'-^^  etc.).      And  the  same 

{hrase  is  constantly  used  by  St.  John  in  his 
"irst  Epistle  (25-  «•  ^  3'-  ^  i^  5^).  It  results  in  the 
certainty  of  access  to  God  :  we  have  boldness  (2'-'* 
4^")  at  the  last  day  (3-^-  ^)  in  judging  our  o^vn 
conscience ;  io^*- '')  in  prayer,  knowing  that  He 
hears,  and  that  we  therefore  have  our  requests. 
Six  times  does  our  Lord  promise  fulfilment  to 
prayer  in  His  name  ( Jn  14^^  15"- '«  16"^-  **•  *).  We 
are  Christ's  friends  (15**) ;  His  joy  is  in  us,  and  our 
joy  is  fulfilled  (15"  17*'),  even  under  persecution 
(16*) ;  to  us  He  leaves  His  peace  (14^).  He  looks 
forward  to  a  consiunmation  in  His  Fathers  house, 
where  His  followers  -shall  be  with  Him  for  ever 
(14^) ;  and  then  we,  who  are  now  sons,  shall  be  like 
Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is  (1  Jn  3--  ^).  He 
sets  before  the  Church  as  its  ideal  of  unity  the 
abiding  of  the  Father  in  the  Son,  the  love  of  the 

*  We  assume  the  omission  of  the  late  Western  gloss  concerning 
the  Three  Heavenly  witnesses. 
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Father  and  the  Son  (Jn  15*- '"),  and  the  unity  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son  (17"),  including  in  this 
those  who  shall  believe  through  the  preaching  of 
the  apostles  (17***  **'*').  In  this  true  correspondence 
between  God  and  man,  especially  in  the  free  inter- 
course through  prayer,  the  Father  is  glorified  in 
the  Son  (14:3). 

This  intimate  union  determines  the  character  of 
the  Church  in  its  relation  to  the  world.  The 
apostles  are  sent  into  the  world  as  Chrbt  Himself 
Mas  sent  there  (17**) ;  they  are  His  representatives, 
so  that  they  who  receive  them  receive  Him  (13*) ; 
and  they  will  meet  \N-ith  the  same  hatred  and  per- 
secution from  the  world  as  He  did  (15**-').  ^Vmong 
themselves,  they  will  keep  His  comniandment.s 
(14«.  SI.  a.  24  1510^  cf.  1  Jn  2*),  and  especially  the  new 
commandment  to  love  one  another  (13**  15*^*^). 
This  is  emphasized  in  the  Epistles  when  St.  John  is 
writing  to  the  Church  already  constituted  and  at 
work  (I  Jn  S"-^^  4-*,  2  Jn').  And  St.  John  in  his 
usual  manner  continually  contrasts  this  principle 
of  love,  which  is  of  God  ( 1  Jn  4^),  with  the  opposing 
principle  of  hatred.  This  has  the  essence  of  murder 
in  it,  as  the  example  of  Cain  shows  ( 1  Jn  3*-'*',  cf . 
Jn  8**,  where  the  rising  desire  to  kill  Christ  is 
connected  with  the  devil,  who  was  a  murderer  from 
the  beginning) :  and  this  hatred  is  inconsistent  with 
eternal  life  (1  Jn  3*^),  or  with  the  love  of  God  (4^). 
Their  power  to  overcome  the  world,  in  wldch  by 
Christ's  wish  and  God's  ordinance  (Jn  17**)  they 
are  placed,  is  their  faith  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
God  (1  Jn  5*-*) — a  faith  which  in  St.  John's  own 
case  and  that  of  his  fellow-apostles  rested  on  ex- 
perience (1  Jn  1*"*,  Jn  1**),  but  belongs  also  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  but  yet  have  believed 
(Jn  2029). 

At  His  departure,  the  Lord  gave  to  His  Church 
the  power  to  forgive  sins,  saying,  '  Whose  so- 
ever sins  ye  shall  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto 
them ;  ana  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are 
retained '  (20^).  To  St.  Peter  also  He  gave  the 
charge  to  tend  and  feed  the  flock  (21**  *"•  *").  There 
are  signs  in  the  Epistles  of  the  exercise  of  some 
discipline.  It  is  made  abundantly  clear  that  sin 
is  inconsistent  with  the  Church  altogether  (1  Jn  1* 
2*  3*-  ®  5**) ;  to  do  sin  is  to  relapse  into  the  dark- 
ness from  which  the  light  has  freed  us  (2®-  *,  cf. 
1®-^).  Still  if  a  man  does  commit  a  sin  (edi'  rtj 
afiapr^)  we  have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus 
Christ  the  righteous  (2^) ;  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
cleanses  us  from  all  sin.  For  certain  sins,  not  unto 
death,  St.  John  enjoins  the  prayer  of  intercession 
(1  Jn  5**"**) ;  for  heresy,  he  forbids  all  intercourse 
or  salutation  (2  Jn  *").  In  one  church  Diotrephes 
6  ^\<nrpwT€vwy  requires  to  be  deprived  of  his  unde- 
served eminence,  and  reduced  to  order  (3  Jn  *•  *"). 

(7)  It  would  be  impossible  to  close  an  account  of 
the  Theology  of  St.  John's  Gospel  and  Epistles 
without  reference  to  the  three  great  phrases  in 
which  the  nature  of  Gk)d  is  described :  '  God  is 
Spirit'  (Jn  4-*),  'God  is  Light'  (1  Jn  l"),  and 
'God  is  Love'  (1  Jn  4*-*").  These  three  phrases 
form  the  crown,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  summary 
of  his  Theology.  It  is  important  to  consider  them 
in  close  connexion  with  their  content. 

The  first  is  ascribed  to  our  Lord  Himself  in  HLs 
dialogue  ^vith  the  woman  of  Samaria.  She,  find- 
ing herself  in  presence  of  a  prophet,  brings  before 
Him  the  question  that  had  long  been  at  issue 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans.  '  Our 
fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain,  but  ye  say 
that  in  Jerusalem  men  ought  to  worship.'  Jesus 
answers  her  implied  question  comprehensively. 
For  the  past  ages,  the  Jews  were  right:  they 
worshipped  with  some  knowledge,  and  not  blindly, 
looking  forward  to  salvation :  they  had  so  much 
certainty  about  Gkni.  But  for  the  future,  both 
are  alike  wrong  ;  the  day  of  local  worships  is  over ; 
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God  no  longer  chooses  a  particular  place  where 
men  should  approach  Him  :  '  He  is  Spirit,  and 
must  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  truth.'  Thus 
this  phrase  marks  the  transition  from  the  old  to 
the  new  order.  It  excludes  all  limitations  of  space 
and  time  and  matter  from  God,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  context  preserves  the  truth  which  the 
Jewish  religion  ha(l  enshrined. 

In  the  second  of  these  phrases  we  go  further : 
it  bears  on  the  moral  nature  of  God.  Throughout 
these  books  the  contrast  of  Light  and  Darkness  is 
used  metaphorically  to  express  Good  and  Evil. 
In  the  immediate  context  of  this  phrase  an  in- 
stance occurs.  God  is  Lifjht,  and  tlierefore  all 
who  walk  in  darkness  are  out  of  communion 
with  Him.  DaYkness  means  hatred  (1  Jn  2")  and 
blindness  (ib.),  and  is  passing  away  (2*).  The  true 
light  was  manifested ;  and  '  this  is  the  message 
which  we  liave  heard  of  Him,  and  report  to  you, 
that  God  is  light.'  This  phrase,  whicli  cannot  be 
altogether  separated  from  the  thought  of  revelation, 
is  really  the  correlative  of  the  OT  doctrine  of  the 
Holiness  of  the  Lord.  It  conveys  the  assurance  of 
the  undimmed  purity  of  God ,  and  the  need  of  purity 
to  man,  if  he  would  have  fellowship  with  God.* 

In  the  third  we  pass  beyond  both  the  two 
previous  phrases.  The  doctrine  that  God  is  Love, 
as.serts,  in  the  strongest  possible  form,  His  Person- 
ality, and  tlie  possibility  of  personal  intercourse 
between  God  and  !Man.  This  is  indeed  the  drift 
of  the  two  contexts  in  whicli  it  occurs.  The  man 
who  is  without  love  does  not  know  God,  for  God 
is  love.  Knowledge  of  Him,  in  other  words,  is 
l)ossible,  but  possible  through  likeness  in  nature. 
And  so  later  the  same  point  is  more  strongly 
emphasized  :  '  God  is  love,  and  he  tliat  abideth  in 
love  abideth  in  God,  and  God  in  him'  (1  Jn  4^^). 
The  object  for  which  Christ  came  to  earth,  that 
man  should  have  this  fellowship  with  Him  and 
with  the  Father,  depends  on  the  fact  that  God  is 
love.  But  it  is  possible  to  go  a  little  further 
than  this.  The  doctrine  that  God  is  love  helps  to 
clear  up  those  difficult  phrases  (mentioned  above, 
p.  688)  in  which  Christ  speaks  of  the  mission  of 
the  Paraclete.  The  account  of  the  Avork  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  is  full  of  contradic- 
tions, if  they  are  conceived  on  the  analogy  of 
three  separate  individuals ;  but  these  particular 
difficulties  are  in  some  degree  modided  if  we  think 
of  them  as  Three  essential  eternal  modes  of  the 
Divine  Life,  bound  togetlier  in  a  perfect  love. 
Such  a  tliought  explains  tlie  peculiar  language 
used  of  the  Word  in  His  relation  to  the  Father 
(^v  TTpds  rbv  6ebv,  6  wv  eh  rbv  KliKirov  rod  irarpds,  P'^^). 
We  cannot  wonder  that  from  this  text  has  arisen 
the  precise  theology  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

B.  The  Apocalypse.— The  task  of  describing 
the  theology  of  the  Apocalyiise  is  one  of  very 
great  difficulty.  There  is  no  book  more  obscure, 
or  more  doubtful  in  its  historical  reference.  The 
method  of  the  author  is  to  explain  his  ideas  by 
means  of  an  extremely  complicated  symbolism,  to 
Avhich  it  is  hard  to  find  the  key.  In  interpreting 
OT  prophecies,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
decide,  if  possible,  on  the  historical  occasion  from 
which  they  arose.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse there  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  any  certain 
clue  to  the  occasion.  The  majoritj'  of  modern 
critics  are  of  opinion  that  the  book  was  written  in 
the  time  of  Nero ;  but  they  are  not  unanimous, 
and  the  ancient  tradition  is  unvaried  in  favour  of 
the  times  of  Domitian.  It  will  be  necessary  as  far 
as  possible  to  ignore  these  difficulties  in  tlie  present 
discussion  :  they  are  dealt  with  in  special  articles. 
See  John  (Gospel,  p.  707  ff.)  and  Revelation, 

*  Philo  (de  Somn.  L  xiii.,  torn.  i.  p.  C32  Mang.)  uses  the 
bame  phrase,  but  with  the  association  of  undininiea  intellectual 
vision. 


The  aim  of  the  book  is  limited,  and  is  defined 
both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  :  it  is  to 
describe  things  &  Set  "yeviaBai  iv  rdx"  (cf,  1*  22'*), 
The  visions  recorded  are  not  set  down  as  mere 
pieces  of  tlie  individual  history  of  the  writer : 
they  are  events  which  are  full  of  meaning  for  the 
future.  But  interpreters  are  not  agreed  as  to 
whether  they  are  to  be  referred  to  the  immediate 
history  of  the  time,  or  to  tlie  whole  course  of  the 
Cliurcli's  life,  or  to  the  remote  future  at  the  end 
of  the  world.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  St. 
John,  supposing  that  he  is  the  author,  is  capable, 
as  has  already  been  noticed,  of  idealizing  in  a 
remarkable  way  ;  so  that  he  speaks  of  the  sinless- 
ness  of  the  regenerate  at  the  same  time  that  he 
provides  against  the  commission  of  actual  sin.  It 
is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  descriptions  even  of 
the  end  of  things  are  the  pictorial  exposition  of 
principles  permanently  at  work.  In  any  case  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  consider  the  working  of  the 
principles,  leaving  aside  the  question  of  their 
manifestation.  The  book  falls  into  two  very 
obvious  and  clear  divisions.  The  first  three  chap- 
ters contain  the  opening  vision  and  the  Epistles  to 
the  Seven  Churches  :  this  forms  the  first  division. 
The  second  (chs.  4-22)  contains  the  Apocalypse 
proper — the  vision  or  series  of  visions  in  which  the 
things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass  are 
revealed.* 

(rt)  The  Doctrine  of  God. — There  is  no  part  of  the 
book  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  this  doctrine  ; 
such  doctrine,  therefore,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
it,  underlies  the  language  in  wliich  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  the  book  is  treated.  We  gather  much,  first, 
from  the  titles  used  of  God,  (a)  In  the  salutation 
(I'*)  we  have  the  assertion  of  the  eternity  of  God  airb 
6  Giv  Kal  6  ■^i'  Kal  6  ipx^i^-tvos.  The  name  stands 
undeclined  in  the  nominative,  in  spite  of  its  con- 
struction with  the  preposition  otto  ;  and  the  im- 
perfect fjv  is  treated  as  a  participle.  The  phrase 
thus  stands  for  a  Being  who  is  subject  to  no 
change,  but  is  always,  through  all  the  changes 
wliich  occur  ;  it  is  an  expansion  of  the  old  covenant- 
name  Jehovah.  The  phrase  is  repeated  in  I",  and 
is  there  sanctioned  by  the  words,  used  by  the 
prophets  to  authorize  their  message,  \eyei  b  Kvpios. 
It  IS  worth  noticing  that  in  4",  when  the  same 
words  recur  in  the  ascription  of  glory  by  the  four 
beasts,  their  order  is  changed.  The  words  ex- 
pressing permanence  occur  m  the  second  instead 
of  the  first  place  :  6  fjv,  Kal  6  wv,  Kal  b  ipxofievos. 
After  the  consummation  of  things  ( 1 1'")  6  ipxbfifos  is 
omitted  (cf.  16^).  The  same  meaning  is  carried  by 
the  striking  phrases  rb  "A  ^-a^  rb^il  (I*  218  22'=*), 
6  irputTos  Kal  b  effxaros  (1"  22'*),  i]  apxi  fai  rb  riXo^ 
(22'=*).  God  is  conceived  as  eternal :  from  Him  all 
things  take  their  origin,  and  to  Him  all  things 
return.  In  10"  and  15^  ry  ftDvrt  els  roi>s  aiuivas  rCJv 
aldivuv,  the  endless  continuity  of  an  eternal  Being 
is  declared  ;  in  IS"*  6  ^acriXevs  tCjv  aiuvwv,  the  idea  of 
rule  or  dominion  is  involved.  (^)  This  brings  us  to 
a  second  idea  which  is  frequently  associated  with 
God  in  this  book,  6  TravTOKpdrup—ihe  all-ruling  (l*^  4* 
153  iQi.  u  196. 15  21-^).  It  is  noticeable  that,  with 
the  exception  of  V  4*,  and  iK)ssibly  21--,  this  title 
is  used  in  connexion  with  some  statement  as  to 
the  Divine  judgments  ;  i.e.  witli  the  catastrophic 
declaration  of  the  principles  of  His  rule.  This 
should  be  compared  with  the  idea  of  judgment 
already  traced  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  (see  above, 
p.  688).  Besides  this,  the  phrases  should  be  noted 
in  wliich  the  creation  of  the  world  is  ascribed  to  God 
(10*  14").  These  simply  contain  references  to  it  as 
a  fact.  In  4"  the  Will  "of  God  is  definitely  assigned 
as  cause,  both  for  the  conception  and  realization 
of  the  created  order :   did  rb  di\r)ii6,  cov  ^av  Kal 

•  The  question  of  the  internal  structure  of  this  section  does 
not  come  before  us. 
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iKria6i)<rap.*  The  cry  of  the  souls  slain  for  the 
-word  of  God  and  the  •witness  which  they  held, 
contains  another  title  still,  6  5«rr6rT)t  o  ayios  Kal 
dXtiOwds  (6"*).  This  word  occurs  but  rarely  in  NT 
of  God,  and  not  elsewhere  in  St.  John  ;  it  would 
seem  to  convey  the  idea  of  personal  relationship, 
as  St.  Paul  speaks  of  himself  as  the  slave  of 
Christ  {SovXos).  The  word  6<rioi  is  used  15*,  but 
the  usual  word  for  the  holiness  of  God  is,  as 
might  be  supposed,  ayios. 

1  he  various  doxologies  heard  in  heavenly  places 
by  St.  John  convey  the  same  teaching,  but  with 
some  differences  in  expression.  The  Elders,  in 
their  response  to  the  ascription  of  the  Four  Beasts, 
say,  '  Thou  art  worthy,  Lord  and  our  God,  to  re- 
ceive the  glory,  the  honour,  and  the  power,  be- 
cause thou  didst  create  all  things,  and  for  thy  will 
they  were,  and  were  created '  (4^^).  Later  on  (5"), 
when  the  whole  of  creation  responds  to  the  angels 
and  the  elders,  they  ascribe  blessing  and  honour 
and  glory  and  might  (t6  x-poTos) ;  the  redeemed  (7^") 
spea^  ot  salvation  (ij  ffunjpia) ;  and  the  angels,  in 
response  to  the  great  multitude  from  every  nation 
under  heaven  (7^-),  say,  '  Amen :  Blessmg,  and 
glory,  and  wisdom,  and  thanksgiving,  and  honour, 
and  power,  and  strength  (17  laxvi),  be  unto  our  God 
for  ages  of  ages.'  All  these,  in  various  ways, 
assert  the  supreme  sovereignty  of  God.  This  is 
speciallj-  empliasized  (IP"  15'-^)  in  regard  to  the 
judgments  of  God  :  the  ways  of  God  are  vindicated 
when,  after  long  trial,  the  e\-il  is  done  away  with, 
and  holiness  triumphs.  So  the  elders,  when  they 
sing  the  song  of  Moses  the  servant  of  God,  and  of 
the  Lamb,  say,  'Just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  O 
King  of  ages'  (15');  and  again,  when  the  waters 
are  turned  into  blood  (16*),  St.  John  heard  'the 
angel  of  the  waters  saying.  Thou  art  just,  thou 
wmch  art,  and  which  wast,  the  Holy,  because  thou 
hast  judged  these  things :  because  they  poured 
forth  the  blood  of  saints  and  prophets,  and  thou 
hast  given  them  blood  to  drink  :  they  are  worthy.' 
And  the  altar  responds  in  the  same  sense  (16^,  cf. 
19*).  The  majesty  of  God  is  described  symbolically 
at  the  beginning  of  cli.  4  ;  the  Father  is  '  He  that 
sitteth  on  the  throne '  in  the  centre  of  the  heavenly 
place.  The  author  does  not  attempt  any  descrip- 
tion of  this  feupreme  Presence  in  this,  or  in  any 
other  of  the  many  passages  where  the  phrase 
6  Kadrifxevos  e-ri  rip  Opbvip  occurs ;  he  uses  merely 
metaphorical  language,  and  implies  by  so  doing 
that  God  is  in  Himself  invisible.  Thus  we  have  in 
this  book  an  expansion  of  the  old  Hebrew  doctrine 
of  God  :  He  is  eternal,  invisible,  supreme  Creator, 
Iluler,  and  Judge  of  the  world.  The  coherence  of 
this  with  the  fuller  Christian  doctrine  of  God  will 
be  obvious  when  we  consider  the  functions  of  the 
Son  of  God. 

(7)  We  will  consider,  first,  the  relation  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  It  is  noticeable  that  these 
names  are  most  frequent  in  the  first  three  chapters. 
The  incarnate  Son  occupies  a  position  of  subordi- 
nation. Thus  in  the  preface  to  Rev  we  find  these 
words  :  '  The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God 
gave  him,  to  show  his  servants'  (P).  And  this  is 
borne  out  in  the  chapters  which  follow  :  '  I  will  give 
him  authority  over  the  nations  ...  as  I  also  have 
received  from  my  Father '  (2r').  So  He  says,  '  I  will 
confess  his  name  before  my  Father '  (3*) ;  and  in 
2i^  He  draws  a  parallel  between  His  own  victory 
and  triumph  and  that  of  His  followers.  In  3^  He 
even  speaks  of  the  Father  as  '  My  Gk)d '  (6  Oebs  fwv). 
On  the  other  hand,  when  St.  John  in  the  spirit  on  the 
Lord's  Day  sees  the  opening  vision,  the  figure  ofwiov 
vibv  dydpdTov,  the  Son  thus  manifested  uses  of  Him- 
self words  usually  applied  to  the  Father,  the  first 
and  the  last  {V) ;  referring  to  the  Resurrection,  so 

*  If  r«-iz>  is  the  true  reading,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  it  can 
mean  but  this  ;  cf.  Jn  I''  •  yiy*>n  i»  jtiri  v*^  ?». 


that  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  mistake,  and 
claiming  further  to  possess  the  keys  of  Hades  and 
of  death.  Moreover,  the  features  which  St.  John 
notes  in  the  figure — the  flaming  eyes,  and  two- 
edged  sword  from  the  mouth— are,  as  the  messages 
to  the  various  Churches  show,  symbolic  of  judg- 
ment. So  He  is  the  source  n-om  whom  the 
messages  to  the  Seven  Churches  come  :  He  holds 
the  seven  stars  in  His  right  hand  (i.e.  the  angels  of 
the  Seven  Churches,  2' ;  cf.  1^-  *).  These  phrases 
imply  sovereignty,  and  the  exercise  of  judicial 
ottice.  The  same  position  is  conveyed  by  the 
various  titles  used  in  this  passage  of  the  Son.  He 
is  'the  faithful  and  true  witness'  (1*  3",  cf. 
1  Ti  Q^);  'the  firstborn  of  the  dead'  (1*),  'the 
amen '  (3^*),  '  the  ruler  of  the  kings  of  the  earth ' 
(1').  These  deal  with  His  work  on  earth,  with 
His  function  as  fulfiller  of  the  promises  of  God 
(cf.  2  Co  1^*  ^),  and  with  its  triumph  over  man- 
kind. So,  too,  2*  3^.  But  the  title  '  the  beginning 
of  the  Creation  of  God'  (3"),  'the  first  and  the 
last'  (1^^  2*),  and  those  ia  which  the  prerogatives  of 
judgment  are  asserted  (2'--  ^  3^),  emphasise  the 
Di^-ine  attributes  of  the  Son  of  God  (2^).  The 
teaching  in  these  and  similar  passages  precisely 
resembles  in  its  ambigtiity  the  language  alreadj- 
noted  in  the  Gospels.  There  also  the  Son  speaks 
of  Himself  as  derived  and  subordinate,  and  yet 
exercises  fimctions  which  He  also  reserves  for  the 
Father.  Such  a  phrase  as  Jn  5-  '  Neither  doth 
the  Father  judge  any  man,  but  hath  given  all 
judgment  to  the  Son,"  expresses  precisely  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Apocalypse. 

In  the  first  three  chapters  we  find  Christ  dealing 
with  the  Church  in  the  world ;  with  the  fourth  we 
pass  into  the  region  of  \-isions  and  symbolism  ;  and 
the  words  Father  and  Son,  as  already  noticed,  are 
of  rare  occurrence.  But  the  theology  is  the  same, 
in  spite  of  difference  of  language.  Sovereign  over 
all  things  is  '  he  that  sitteth  on  the  throne.'  By 
His  right  hand  is  the  Book  written  within  and  with- 
out, sealed  with  seven  seals(5^).  The  seer  is  told  that 
the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  root  of  Da\'id 
(cf.  22^*,  where  Jesus  assumes  this  latter  title  to 
Himself),  has  overcome,  so  as  to  open  the  Book  and 
its  seven  seals  (5*).  Then  '  in  the  midst  of  the 
Throne  of  the  Four  Beasts  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
Elders '  he  sees  a  Lamb  standing  as  it  had  been 
slain  (5®).  The  Lamb  came  and  took  the  Book 
from  the  right  hand  of  Him  that  sitteth  on  the 
Throne  (5').  'And  when  he  received  the  Book, 
the  four  Beasts  and  the  four-and-twenty  Elders 
fell  before  the  Lamb,  having  each  a  harp,  and 
golden  bowls  full  of  incense,  which  are  the  prayers 
of  the  saints.  And  they  sing  a  new  song,  saying. 
Thou  art  worthy  to  receive  the  Book,  and  to  open 
its  seals  ;  because  thou  wast  slain,  and  didst  buy  for 
God  with  thy  blood  out  of  every  tribe,  and  tongue, 
and  people,  and  nation,  and  madest  them  to  our 
God  a  kingdom  and  priests ;  and  they  reign  upon 
the  earth'  (5^^°).  The  angels  then  respond  to 
this  new  song  with  a  doxology  to  the  Lamb 
parallel  in  character  to  those  addressed  to  the 
Father  (5^-).  And,  lastly,  the  whole  creation 
responds  with  a  similar  doxology,  combining  in  it 
both  the  Lamb  and  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne 
(5").  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  highly  significant 
passage.  The  Lamb  receives  the  Book  from  the 
Supreme  ;  but  He  is  treated  with  worship  similar 
to  that  paid  to  the  Supreme.  (Contrast  the  scene 
in  which  John  falls  down  to  worship  the  angel,  19'" 
and  22*- ').  Moreover,  through  the  language  used 
by  the  Elders  (5*""),  the  Lamb  is  identified  with 
Jesus  Christ :  '  To  him  that  loved  us  and  loosed  us 
from  our  sins  with  his  blood,  and  made  us  a  king- 
dom and  priests  to  God  and  Ixis  Father — to  him  be 
glory  and  might  for  ever '  (!'•  ®,  cf.  7*').  The  same 
position  is  maintained  throughout  the  book.     The 
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Lainb  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  Snpreme 
(T"- 10  etc.),  and  He  performs  work  in  which  His 
honour  is  of  the  same  sort  with  that  of  God.  The 
redeemed  are  they  '  who  follow  the  Lamb  wliither- 
soever  he  goeth :  these  were  bought  from  among 
men  a  lirst-fruits  to  God  and  tlie  Lamb'  (14*). 
He  appears  in  the  judjpnent,  and  witnesses  the 
ruin  of  the  lieast  and  his  worshippers  (14").  He 
wars  with  the  Beast,  and  overcomes  ;  because  He 
is  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  (17"),  cf.  'the 
wrath  of  the  Lamb '  (6").  The  Church,  the  new 
Jerusalem,  is  the  Bride  of  tlie  Lamb  (2P- '"),  and 
'  the  Lord  the  God,  all-Sovereign,  is  the  temple  of 
it,  and  the  Lamb'  (21^).  There  also  stands  the 
throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb  (22^).  Similar  teach- 
ing is  found  in  connexion  with  the  name  of  Christ 
(much  more  rare  than  the  symbolic  title  '  the 
Lamb ').  '  The  kingdom  of  the  world  is  become 
(the  kingdom)  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ'  (11^°). 
'  Now  is  come  the  salvation  and  the  power  and  the 
kingdom  of  our  God,  and  the  authority  of  his 
Christ'  (12'°).  The  whole  scheme  is  bound  up 
with  the  order  of  the  world  :  the  Lamb  was  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  tlie  Avorld  (13*) ;  and  yet 
those  whose  names  are  among  the  redeemed  are 
said  to  have  their  names  in  the  Lamb's  book  of 
life  (13*  21^).  It  is  difficult  to  draw  any  conclusion 
from  this  but  that  St.  John  regarded  the  Lamb 
as  a  Divine  Being,  to  whom  Divine  honour  was  paid, 
and  who  was  associated  in  His  sovereignty  by 
God.  At  the  same  time.  He  takes  from  God  the 
commission  to  perform  His  functions  :  He  is  not 
independent.  Little  is  said  of  human  nature  in 
regard  to  Him  :  twice  only  He  is  described  as  S/molov 
vlbv  (var.  lee.  w(p)  dvdpuirov  {V^  14^'*).  But  the  sacrifice 
and  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  are  the  means  by  which 
men  are  redeemed  from  their  sins  ;  and  there  is 
one  definite  allusion  to  the  crucifixion  (11*  'the 
"reat  city,  which  spiritually  is  called  Sodom  and 
Egypt  where  also  their  Lord  Avas  crucified'). 
With  this  may  be  compared  the  prophecy  in  V 
'  Every  eye  shall  see  him,  and  they  who  pierced 
him'  (i^eKivrrja-av),  and  Jn  19^  6\povTai  els  8v  ^^e/f^v- 
Tijffap.  The  profession  of  those  who  follow  Christ 
is  called  (from  the  point  of  view  of  its  manifesta- 
tion in  the  world)  '  the  witness  of  Jesus.'  St. 
John  claims  to  be  giving  this  himself  (P,  cf.  19'°). 
It  is,  as  it  were,  a  message  the  contents  of  which 
are  obnoxious  to  the  world  (P)  and  to  the  powers 
of  darkness  (IF  12'^  17^);  it  involves  persecution 
even  to  death  (6®  17®  2CH) ;  it  is  the  cause  of  the 
triumph  of  those  who  have  it  (12") ;  and  it  is  the  ful- 
tilment,  the  significance,  thespirit  of  prophecy  ( 19'"). 
(b)  We  may  speak  here  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Spirit,  so  far  as  it  is  contained  in  this  book.  It  is 
somewhat  involved  in  symbolism.  Thus  we  read 
of  the  seven  spirits  which  are  before  His  throne 
(I'') :  the  seven  Xafxirddes  (4')  before  the  throne  are 
identified  with  the  seven  spirits,  and  so  also  the 
seven  eyes  of  the  Lamb  (5®)  are  the  seven  spirits  of 
God,  sent  (direo-roX/x^i'ot)  into  all  the  earth.  The 
number  seven  probably  stands  for  completeness, 
and  the  phrase  '  the  seven  spirits '  probably  me.ins 
the  Spirit  in  the  full  variety  of  His  manifestation. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  salutation  to  the  seven 
Churches  comes  from  the  Eternal,  and  from  the 
seven  spirits,  and  from  Jesus  Christ  (1*)  in  that 
order  :  the  seven  spirits,  in  this  case  only,  standing 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  In  the  Epistles 
themselves  a  peculiar  use  is  to  be  observed.  Each 
Epistle  begins  with  an  announcement  from  Christ, 
made  with  some  symbol  indicative  of  His  author- 
ity, or  His  intention  to  exercise  judgment ;  and 
each  ends  with  the  same  formula  :  '  He  that  hath 
an  ear,  let  liim  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  to  tlie 
Churches'  (2"-  "■  etc.).  Also  in  3'  the  Eu.  to  Sardis 
begins  :  '  These  things  saith  he  that  hatli  the  seven 
spirits,  and  the  seven  stars'  (i.e.  the  angels  of  the 


Churches,  1^).  In  two  other  places  the  Spirit  is 
represented  as  speaking,  '  I  heard  a  voice  from 
heaven  saying,  \V  rite.  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  <iie 
in  the  Lord  from  lienceforth  :  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit, 
that  they  shall  rest  from  their  labours'  (14'3). 
And  again  at  the  end  (22"),  '  the  Spirit  and  the 
Bride  say.  Come.'  There  is  thus  comparatively 
little  definite  allusion  to  the  Spirit  in  this  book. 
What  there  is,  seems  to  involve  the  following 
points  :  (1)  the  Spirit  in  His  various  manifesta- 
tions proceeds  from  the  Father :  (2)  Christ  hold.f 
the  seven  spirits,  regulates  the  diverse  operations 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  Church  ;  (3)  the  voice  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  Church  is,  in  a  sense,  the  voice  of 
Christ ;  (4)  the  Spirit  joins  in  the  prayer  of  the 
Bride.  Though  somewhat  limited  in  character, 
these  points  iiiiplj'  a  doctrine  which,  Ixith  in  its 
clearness  and  obscurity,  resembles  the  doctrine  of 
the  Last  Discourses  (see  above). 

(c)  The  remaining  points  for  consideration  are 
those  connected  with  the  facts  of  sin  and  jttdfj- 
ment,  salvation  and  the  Church.  It  is  better  to 
take  these  together,  owing  to  the  particular  form 
in  which  they  come  before  us.  In  dealing  witli 
the  Gospel  we  noted  the  use  by  the  author  of  pairs 
of  parallel  but  contrasted  ideas,  such  as  Light  and 
Darkness,  Life  and  Judgment,  This  method  is 
carried  out  in  the  Apocalypse  on  a  very  extended 
scale.  In  the  visions  contained  in  this  work  we 
witness  the  warfare  of  two  contending  powers  :  on 
the  one  side  is  the  Lamb,  and  on  the  other  the 
devU.  The  devil  is  described  under  various  names. 
In  12'  we  read,  '  And  another  sign  was  seen  in 
heaven,  and  behold  a  great  red  dragon,  having 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns,'  etc.  This  dragon  is 
identified  (12®,  cf.  20'-)  with  'the  old  serpent,  called 
the  devil  and  Satan,  who  deceiveth  the  whole 
world.'  The  'serpent'  implies,  of  course,  a  reference 
to  the  story  of  the  Fall,  and  this  title,  therefore,  im- 
plies that  the  source  of  the  e\\\  in  the  world  is  the 
power  that  was  against  God.  In  other  places  we 
near  of  a  synagogue  of  Satan  (2"  3"),  a  throne  of 
Satan  (2'^),  and  the  place  where  Satan  dwelleth 
(2'^) ;  a  doctrine  of  Satan,  called  by  those  who 
follow  it  '  the  deep  things  of  Satan'  (2-*  rdSadea  toO 
'^aTavd).  But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  described 
in  this  book  an  organized  kingdom  of  evil,  claiming 
sovereignty  over  men  like  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lamb.  This  introduces  the  most  tangled  of  all 
the  questions  connected  with  this  book  :  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Beast.  We  cannot  enter  upon 
the  various  explanations  proposed  (see  Revela- 
tion), but  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  general 
question  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  Beast 
in    the    book.      He    is    the  embodiment    of    the 

flower  of  the  devil  (13-)  :  he  aims  at  winning  the 
lomage  of  the  world,  and  does  so  win  it  in  a 
large  measure  (13*)  :  he  has  a  certain  power  to 
vex  the  saints — power  which  is  given  him  (e5Jdri 
afjTifi,  13^).  Furtlier,  he  has  a  representative,  a 
second  Beast,  who  works  among  men  in  favour  of 
the  first  (13'^*),  and  does  signs  (v.'*),  and  inspires  an 
image  of  the  first  beast  with  life  and  speech  :  he 
also  compels  some  to  receive  a  mark  in  their  hands 
or  foreheads,  and  persecutes  all  others  (w.'*-  '"). 
In  all  this  there  is  traceable  a  kind  of  attempt 
to  caricature  the  methods  and  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  One  of  his  heads  was  ws  ^(r<f>ayfji^vTjv  eis 
davarov,  and  the  blow  of  his  death  was  healed  (1.3*), 
as  if  he  claimed  resurrection.  The  second  Bea.st 
has  two  horns,  like  the  Lamb  (13").    The  worship- 

Eers  who  are  deceived  say,  '  Who  is  like  unto  the 
east,  and  who  is  able  to  war  with  liim?'  (13*), 
which  caricatures  the  meaning  of  the  word  Mirhael, 
—'who  is  like  unto  God?' — Michael  having  cast 
the  dragon  out  of  heaven.  In  IG'^  we  find  three 
powers  spoken  of —the  dragon,  the  beast,  and  the 
prophet  M'ho  occupies  the  place  of  the  second  bea-st. 
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Then  later,  a  woman  appears  seat«d  on  a  beast, 
clothed  in  scarlet,  named  Babylon  the  great.  Be- 
tween these  two  war  arises,  in  pursuance  of  the 
plans  of  God  (17").  With  all  the  obscurity  of 
details  the  general  sense  of  this  imagery  seems 
dear.  The  forces  of  evil  in  the  world  take  their 
origin  from  Satan  ;  and  the  essence  of  the  evil 
consists  in  setting  tip  rival  claims  to  worship 
as  against  God.  This  is  the  force  of  the  caricature 
of  Divine  methods.  Satan  claims  to  do  for  men  all 
that  God  can  do.  As  in  the  Gospel,  the  final  differ- 
ence between  those  who  fall  under  the  delusions  of 
the  Beast  and  those  wlio  do  not  is  explained  by 
means  of  predestination.  All  who  dwell  upon  the 
earth  shall  worship  him  (the  Beast),  every  one  whose 
name  has  not  been  wTitten  in  the  book  of  life  of 
the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world 
(13^  cf.  17*).  This,  as  well  as  the  temporary  power 
of  the  Beast,  his  persecution  and  ultimate  fall,  are 
in  the  hands  of  God. 

With  regard  to  the  judgments  of  God,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  they  are  retributive  in  character. 
During  the  time  before  the  end  the  plagues  of 
God  come  upon  the  world,  and  those  who  follow 
the  Beast  onlv  blaspheme  the  more  because  of 
them,  and  fail  to  repent  (le*- ^o- "■ -i,  cf.  9^  and 
contrast  11"):  pain  in  their  case  fails  to  con- 
vert. When  the  end  comes,  men  are  judged  Kara 
TO.  epya  (2(fi*  22^).  More  precisely,  those  who  have 
slain  the  saints  are  given  blood  to  drink  (16®  13^'') ; 
those  who  commit  fornication  in  Thyatira  are  cast 
upon  a  bed  (2"^) ;  Babylon  is  punished  with  the 
cup  which  she  mixed  for  others  (18^).  The  time  of 
probation  passes,  and  then  the  sins  themselves  are 
their  o\vn  punishment :  '  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him 
be  unjust  stUl ;  and  he  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be 
filthy  stm '  (22"). 

The  evil  which  has  thus  entered  upon  the  world 
affects  mankind,  apparently  as  a  whole ;  at  least 
there  is  no  sign  in  the  book  that  any  can  avoid  its 
taint.  And  it  therefore  requires  to  be  abolished  : 
men  need  salvation.  In  tiiis  book  there  is  but 
one  means  to  this  end  :  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
The  first  allusion  to  this  is  in  the  doxology 
immediately  before  the  salutation,  t^  dyarOyri 
ijfjids  Kal  Xucroj^t  rjfids  ck  tQv  afiapriCi'v  h>  rtfi  aXfiari 
airrov  (1*).  It  appears  again  in  the  doxology  to 
the  Lamb  (5",  cf.  14^).  The  hundred  and  rorty 
and  four  thousand  are  said  to  have  washed  their 
robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb  (7",  cf.  22") :  it  is  by  means  of  it  that  they 
win  \ictory  over  the  Beast  (12").  A  reference  to 
it  is  made  when  He  who  is  called  the  Word  of  God 
goes  forth  with  His  garments  sprinkled  with  blood 
(19'^).  Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  way  in  which  this 
sacrifice  is  applied  :  the  fact  of  it  is  asserted. 

Those  who  are  thus  redeemed  are  made  by 
Christ  into  a  kingdom,  priests  unto  God  and  His 
Father  (1®  5^")  ;  that  is,  they  are  a  society  of  men 
ruled  over  by  God  as  King.  They  are  sealed  in 
their  foreheads  (7*).  They  come  from  the  twelve 
tribes,  but  not  from  these  alone  :  '  I  beheld,  and, 
lo,  a  great  multitude,  that  no  man  could  number, 
from  every  nation,  and  tribe,  and  people,  and 
tongue,  standing  before  the  throne,  and  before 
the  Lamb'  (7*;  cf.  14®).  Moreover,  the  whole 
creation  has  a  part  in  the  scheme  of  Gk)d,  and 
res{>onds  with  a  doxology  to  the  Lamb  (5") : 
the  '  eternal  Gospel '  is  based  on  the  fact  of  Crea- 
tion (14®),  'I  saw  another  angel  flying  in  mid- 
heaven,  ha\-ing  an  eternal  gospel  to  preach  to  those 
that  sit  upon  the  earth,  and  to  every  nation,  and 
tribe,  ana  tongue,  and  people,  saying  in  a  lond 
voice.  Fear  God,  and  give  him  glory  ;  because  the 
hour  of  his  judgment  has  come  :  and  worship  him 
that  made  heaven,  and  earth,  and  the  sun,  and  the 
springs  of  waters.' 

In  the  meantime,  before  the  end  comes,  the  ideal 


of  the  Church  is  not  attained.  There  is  sin  and 
heresy  in  the  seven  Churches.  There  are  false 
apostles  (2*),  false  Jews  (^),  the  teaching  of 
Balaam  (2"),  a  false  prophetess  (2^),  impurity  (3*), 
lukewarmness  (3**).  The  devU  has  power  to  per- 
secute, so  that  the  men  in  the  earth  may  be 
tested  (2^*  3'®).  Those  who  are  slain  cry  out 
beneath  the  altar.  How  long?  (6'")  but  others, 
their  fellow-servants  and  brethren,  will  have  to  be 
slain  as  they.  This  fate  must  befall  especially  the 
two  witnesses,  who  prophesy  against  the  ^6east 
(11*"*).  So  for  all  this  time  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
the  qualities  of  endurance  and  faithfulness  (cf.  3'* 
210  1310)  The  cowardly,  the  unfaithful,  those  who 
murder,  and  lie,  and  are  idolaters  or  impure  (21* 
22'"'),  have  no  part  in  the  heavenly  kingdom.  Even 
a  Church,  that  is  already  in  existence,  may  lose  its 
place :  '  if  not,  I  come  to  thee,  and  will  remove 
thy  candlestick  from  its  place,  if  thou  repent  not ' 
(2^). 

In  the  eyes  of  God  and  of  the  seer  the  time  of 
waiting  is  very  short.  '  Behold,  I  come  as  a  thief ' 
(16"  22*).  And  when  the  time  does  come  the 
harvest  of  the  world  wUl  be  reaped  (14"),  and  the 
vintage  gathered  (14^),  and  the  6^41  vrUl  be  finally 
separated  from  the  good.  Then  comes  the  con- 
summation. There  will  be  the  new  heaven  and 
new  earth  ;  the  sea — symbolizing  probably  rest- 
lessness, and  division  and  barrenness — will  be  no 
more.  And  the  new  Jerusalem,  founded  on  the 
twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb  (21"),  will  appear.  In 
this  the  redeemed  will  dwell  for  ever  (22^)  in  per- 
fect freedom  and  happiness.  The  actual  presence 
of  God  and  the  Lamb  will  make  a  temple  for  wor- 
ship unnecessary  :  the  servants  of  God  shall  see 
His  face.  Thus  the  purpose  for  which  man  is 
created  is  fulfilled. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  fanciful  to  see  a  symbol  of 
this  perfect  communion  in  the  fact  that  it  is  after 
the  renewal  of  the  heaven  and  earth,  that  He  that 
sitteth  on  the  throne  is  said  to  speak  (21*).  Before, 
voices  came  from  the  throne  and  from  the  temple, 
but  none  from  the  Supreme.  Now  at  last,  when  all 
is  fulfilled.  He  speaks. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  exhaust  within 
reasonable  limits  the  meaning  of  this  inexhaust- 
ible book.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate 
the  outlines  of  the  theology  assumed  in  it.  It 
must  be  obvious  by  this  time  how  closely  the 
thought  of  the  Apocalypse  is  connected  witli  that 
of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles.  Perhaps  the  most 
noticeable  points  of  difference  are  the  compara- 
tively small  place  occupied  in  the  Apocalypse  by 
the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  emphasis  laicl 
in  this  book  upon  the  cata-strophe  of  the  judgment. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  these  are  very 
significant.  For,  first,  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  is 
similar  in  character  to  that  in  the  Gospel  so  far  as 
it  goes  ;  and,  secondly,  the  judgment  expresses  in 
its  final  form  a  warfare  which  continues  through- 
out the  history  of  the  world. 
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T.  B.  Strong. 
JOHN,  GOSPEL  OF— 

Introduction. 
I.  External  Evidence  (or  the  Early  Existence  of  jPowr  Gospels. 
II.  External  Evidence  for  the  Early  Existence  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel. 
(^ )  The  Testimony  of  Justin  Martyr. 
(/J)  Testimonies  after  Justin  down  to  Irenceus. 

III.  Canonicity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

IV.  Internal  Evidence  for  the  Authorship; 

V.  Character  and  Career  of  John  as  presented  in    other 
Literature. 

(A)  The  Synoptic  Gospels. 

(B)  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

(C)  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatiaiis. 

(D)  The  First  Epistle  of  John. 

(£)  The  Second  and  Third  Epistles  of  John. 
(F)  The  Apocalypse. 
VI.  Relation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  the  Synoptic  Narrative. 
{A)  A  General  Statement  of  the  Contrast  between 
them. 

(B)  Special  Divergences. 

(C)  Correspondences. 

(D)  MiscelLEineous  Objections. 

Literature  on  Questions  of  Authorship,  Date,  etc. 
VII.  The  Teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
(A)  Theology  and  Christology. 
iB)  Doctrine  of  the  Cosmos. 

(C)  Soteriology. 

(D)  Eschatology. 
Literature  on  the  Teaching. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
the  work  of  one  remarkably  gifted  man.  Neither 
in  style  nor  in  motive  can  criticism  break  it  up 
into  difierent  centuries  or  antagonistic  tendencies. 
Editorial  hands  have  for  the  most  part  spared  its 
subtle  beauty.  There  is  little  with  which  it  can 
be  compared.  It  stands  free  of  fashion,  and  pos- 
sesses throughout  a  strongly  marked  idiosyncrasy. 

The  problem  that  is  forced  upon  the  student  is 
this  :  Is  the  so-called  '  Gospel '  the  outline  of  a 
biography,  or  the  artistic  c-lothing  of  an  ideal? 
Have  we  a  true  report  of  the  impression  produced 
on  the  consciousness  of  an  intimate  friend  by  the 
teaching,  manner,  and  deeds  of  One  whom  he  could 
not  think  of  as  less  than  the  Eternal  Word  of  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  or  must  we  conclude  that 
what  we  have  is  the  speculation  of  some  one  who 
did  not  shrink  from  creating  its  material  and 
inventing  the  basis  of  its  theologoumena  ? 

The  problem  is  the  more  pvizzling  because  to 
the  presumed  author  of  the  (jo.spel  is  also  attri- 
buted the  production  of  the  Apocalypse.  If  this 
compound  authorship  can  be  accepted,  the  person- 
ality of  'John'  becomes  almost  as  perplexing  to 
scientific  history  as  that  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
Himself.  When  the  diversity  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  two  documents  came  into  the  clear 
consciousness  of  the  3rd  cent.  (Eus.  HE  vii.  10, 
24,  25),  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse  was 
repudiated,  rather  than  that  of  the  Gospel.  But 
the  preponderant  belief  of  Christians  has  practi- 
cally accepted  the  unity  of  the  Johannine  writings. 
The  fact  that  St.  John  had  the  insight  which 
enabled  him  to  preserve  discourses  and  sayings  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  to  see  in  His  human  life  the  fulness 
of  grace  and  truth,  tlie  glory  of  tlie  only-begotten 
Son,  has  seemed  consonant  with  the  fact  that  the 
same  eyes  might  also  have  discerned  in  Him  the 
slain  Lamb,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the 
Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  eartli. 

If  the  Son  of  God  did  say  and  do  the  things 
recorded  in  this  document,  then  everything  in  tlie 
universe,  every  fact  in  the  history  of  tlie  world,  the 
conclusions  or  all  philosophy,  the  meaning  of  all 
scientific  discovery,  the  future  of  the  world,  and  the 
goal  of  humanity,  must  be  affected  by  its  disclosures. 
We  do  not,  indeed,  contend  that  the  Christian 
faith  is  dependent  on  the  Fourth  Gospel,  or  that, 
should  this  supreme  expression  of  its  inmost  spirit 
be  banished  to  the  realm  of  speculative  romance. 


the  faith  or  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  relegated  to 
the  same  region.  Uie  ministry  of  the  Apostle  to 
the  Gentiles  must  have  been  completed  between  30 
and  40  years  before  this  Gospel  saw  the  light. 
Great  historic  Churches  grew  into  importance  and 
began  to  sutler  disintegration  from  internal  dis- 
cord before  it  was  possible  to  heal  them  by  the 
Valedictory  Discourse.  The  Churches  of  Judaea 
and  of  the  Dispersiqp  lived  by  '  the  faith  of  the 
Lord  of  Glory '  ( Ja  2'),  and  '  looked  for  tlie  mercy  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life '  (Jade  '■^-^), 
before  this  document  could  have  come  into  circu- 
lation. 

If  we  read  between  the  lines  of  the  most  authentic 
Epp.  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  or  the  En.  of  St.  James, 
we  see  that  the  message  of  the  apostles  had  already 
inaugurated  a  new  philosophy  of  heaven  and  eartli, 
of  time  and  eternity,  new  conceptions  of  history 
and  ethics,  and  new  standards  of  life.  The  leaven 
had  spread  from  Jeras.  to  Antioch  ;  from  thence 
it  had  spread  to  Ephesus,  Corinth,  and  Rome. 
All  this  had  occurred  before  the  Fourth  Gospel 
had  been  crystallized  into  form,  or  its  interpreta- 
tion of  the  battling  mystery  had  been  ottered  to 
mankind.  Even  if  we  Were  robbed  of  the  Apoc. 
and  of  the  spiritual  Gospel,  or  deprived  of  all 
confidence  in  either,  we  sliould  still  l>e  in  inde- 
feasible posses.sion  of  a  faith  which  unriddles  the 
universe,  which  works  by  love,  which  overcomes 
the  world.  We  should,  therefore,  mistake  most 
obvious  facts  if  we  persisted  in  regarding  the 
Fourth  Gospel  as  the  '  acropolis '  or  citadel  of  the 
faith. 

But  although  this  is  freely  conceded,  the  inestim- 
able preciousness  of  the  document  must  still  be 
urged  with  earnestness.  Those  who  strenuously 
deny  its  historicity  and  repudiate  its  apostolic 
character  are  ready  to  confess,  with  Baur,  Scnenkel, 
Thoma,  Taylor,  that  the  highest,  and  essentially 
the  truest,  revelation  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
interpretation  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  are  to 
be  found  in  this  record.  Much  which  it  contains 
has  long  since  been  verified  by  the  Christian  con- 
science as  fundamentally  true,  and  has  permanently 
enriched  the  mind  of  man. 

We  hail  the  teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  as 
establishing  for  us  the  inspiring  persuasion  that 
the  divine  and  human  are  not  separated  by  an 
impassable  chasm,  but  are  in  their  innermost 
essence  one ;  that,  in  the  portraiture  of  the  Logos 
made  man,  humanity  at  its  best  is  nothing  less 
than  the  clearest  and  most  gracious  revelation  of 
the  Eternal  God,  and  that  Divinity  at  its  greatest 
has  been  manifested  through  the  human. 

A  philosophy  based  on  the  intrinsic  unknowable- 
ness  of  God,  on  the  impossibility  of  converse  being 
held  between  man  and  his  Creator,  is  pledged  to 
demonstrate  the  late  origin  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
and  to  find  in  the  Johannine  teaching  of  St.  Paul 
some  of  the  materials  of  the  pious  fraud  of  this 
falsarius  of  the  2nd  century.  Many  have  struggled 
with  the  attempt  to  discover  Alexandrine  philo- 
sophy in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Ettbrts  have  been 
made  to  show  that  in  the  speculations  of  Cerin- 
thus,  Valentinus,  and  Basilides  we  may  find  the 
historical  antecedents  of  this  Gospel.  It  was  even 
urged  by  Volkmar  that  '  John '  may  have  used  the 
works  of  Justin  Martyr,  rather  than  Justin  have 
quoted  from  'John,'  and  a  date  was  provisionally 
determined  for  the  appearance  of  the  Gospel  ju.st 
anterior  to  the  time  when,  by  general  admission,  it 
is  known  to  have  been  regarded  in  Antioch  and 
Lyons,  Alexandria,  Ephesus,  and  Rome  as  one  of 
the  four  indisputable  authorities  for  the  biography 
of  the  IjOrd  Jesus. 

I.  External  Evidence  for  the  Early  Exist- 
ence OF  FOUR  Gospels. — The  strength  of  the 
argument  for  the  historicity  and  the  credibility  of 
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St.  John's  Gospel  is  to  be  found  within  itself:  (1) 
in  the  proof  which  it  explicitly  contains  of  its 
own  authorship  ;  (2)  in  the  transcendent  revelation 
it  gives  of  an  august  Personality  immeasurably 
greater  than  that  of  the  supposed  author  himselt, 
who  did  not  fully  assimilate  words  or  thoughts  of 
his  Master  which  yet,  by  some  psychologic  process, 
he  was  able  to  preserve  and  record  for  all  time  ;  (3) 
in  the  subtle  harmonies  between  '  St.  John's ' 
conception  of  the  Son  of  God  and  that  expressed 
by  the  Synoptists  and  St.  Paul ;  (4)  in  the  germinant 
force  ot  the  uttered  word  of  Jesus,  and  in  the 
triumphant  response  it  has  found  in  the  conscious- 
ness, the  fears  and  hopes,  of  the  human  race.  And 
yet  there  are  discords  as  well  as  harmonies.  These 
we  shall  presently  attempt  to  separate,  but  first 
we  must  clearly  apprehend  what  is  the  material 
of  which  these  things  can  be  said. 

There  is  proof  that  towards  the  last  quarter  of 
the  second  cent.,  in  every  part  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
four  Gospels  had  been  selected  and  were  regarded 
as  authentic,  and  that  these  fmir  documents 
were  identical  with  those  which  are  described  as 
'  according  to '  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  JoHX. 
Up  to  that  period,  to  evayyiXiov  was  a  name  for 
the  good  message,  or  acceptable  speculation,  which 
Chi-istian  or  heretical  writers  were  ofl'ering  to  their 
followers.  Thus  Hippolytus  (Ref.  Hcer.  vii.  2") 
speaks  of  the  disciples  of  ftasilides  as  possessing  '  a 
gospel '  which  was  the  knowledge  (yvQai^)  of  supra- 
mundane  things;  but  Theophilus  of  Antioch  applied 
the  name  to  the  four  separate  Gospels,  and  we  hear 
henceforward  not  only  of  the  Gospel,  but  of  rd 
evayyikia.. 

(a)  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  testimonies  is 
that  of  Irex^us,  Bishop  of  Lyons  in  Gaul,  who 
lived  between  A.D.  140  and  202,  and  who  wrote  his 
treatise  Jief utat  ion  of  Heresies  between  A.D.  180  and 
190.  Other  fragments  of  his  work,  and  a  letter  to 
Florinus,  are  preserved  by  Eusebius  {HU  v.  20). 
These  are  of  considerable  interest,  and  show,  in 
combination,  that  the  '  four  Gospels '  are,  together 
\\-ith  the  Old  Testament,  to  be  regarded  as  'the 
Scriptures.'  Irenseus  specifies  these  four  (Hcer.  iii. 
1),  referring  them  by  name  to  their  respective 
authors.  He  makes  frequent  reference  to  St.  John 
by  name,  and  he  gives  a  mystic  reason  for  there 
heing  four  Gospels,  neither  more  nor  fewer.  Though 
this  is  fanciful  and  carries  no  theological  weight, 
it  shows  that  the  canonical  '  four '  must  have  been 
long  in  circulation  among  the  Churches  of  Lyons 
and  Vienne.*  Irenieus  makes  no  fewer  than  50<3 
citations  from  the  four  Gospels,  100  of  these  being 
from  the  Fourth  (see  Index  of  Ante-Nicene  Library, 
Works  of  Irenccus,  ii.  193-197). 

Great  stress  must  also  be  laid  on  the  relation  that  subsisted 
between  Irenseus  and  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  John  the  Apostle. 
If  the  letter  to  Florinus,  retelling  in  lifelike  form  the  appear- 
ance and  ways  of  Polycarp,  is  genuine,  it  is  quite  incredible 
that  the  Johannine  Gospel  from  which  Irenaeus  thus  quoted 
100  times  was  not  written  by  the  venerated  teacher  of  Poly- 
carp. 

(b)  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  c.  a.d.  180, 
declared  in  his  three  Books  addressed  to  Autolycus, 
a  heathen,  that  the  same  things  were  advanced  by 
the  prophets  and  evangelists,  and  he  quotes  John 
(i.  13)  by  name.  He  is  also  reported  to  have  written 
commentaries  on  the  Gospels.  On  the  genuineness 
of  the  Lat.  transl.  of  these  comm.  much  controversy 
has  prevailed  between  Zahn  and  Hamack ;  but 
there  is  no  question  that  Theophilus  was  acquainted 
with  St.  John's  writings,  and  he  designates  him  as 
'  spirit-bearing ' — occupying  the  same  level  with 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets.     It  is,  moreover,  far 

•  '  Religions  veneration  such  as  that  with  which  Irenaeus 
regarded  these  books  is  of  slow  growth.  They  must  have  held 
a  great  place  in  the  Church  as  far  back  as  the  memory  of 
living'  men  extended '  (R.  W.  Dale,  Living  Chrigt  and  Four 
Gotpds,  p.  145). 


from  improbable  that  he  refers  to  Jn  12'''^  and  20^, 
for  the  resemblance  to  St.  John's  language  is 
striking,  and  we  know  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  Gospel. 

(c)  Clement  of  Alexandria  was  the  head  of 
the  celebrated  Catechetical  School  from  .\.D.  189, 
and  was  himself  a  pupil  of  Pantaenus  and  the  teacher 
of  Origen,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  office.  Irenaeus 
and  Hippolytus  probably  for  a  brief  period  followed 
his  instructions.  He  was  a  litterateur,  and  diligent 
collector  of  the  opinions  and  dicta  of  philosophers. 
He  held  in  reverence  other  sacred  books,  in  addition 
to  the  Canonical  writings  of  the  NT,  such  as  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Egj'ptians,  and  the  Apoc. 
of  Peter,  a  fragment  of  which  has  been  recently 
brought  to  light.  He  was  accustomed  to  cite  and 
compare  the  testimonies  of  ancient  writers,  as  Avell 
as  early  traditions,  concerning  the  Evangelists  and 
the  apostles.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  most 
interesting  of  these  are  preserved  for  us  only  by 
Eusebius(^^vi.l4,iii.23),but  they  aver  the  existence 
and  value  of  the  four  Gospels.  In  the  Exhortation 
{rporpeirTiKos,  §  59)  he  quotes  from  one  or  other  of  the 
Gospels  between  400  and  500  times,  and  cites  St. 
John's  by  name.  Eusebius  preserves  the  tradition  of 
Clement,  that  Peter  approved  of  Mark's  narrative, 
and  that '  John,  divinely  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
wrote  a  spiritual  Gospel  on  observing  that  the 
things  obvious  to  the  senses  had  been  set  forth  in 
earlier  Gospels.' 

(d)  Tertullian,  whose  literary  work  was  done 
in  Carthage  between  A.D.  190  and  A.D.  230,  left 
abundant  testimony  to  the  existence  and  apos- 
tolic authority  of  each  of  the  Gospels.  He  cites 
passages  from  almost  every  chapter  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  and  from  some  chapters  almost  every 
verse  (see  Watkins,  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  24).  His 
evidence  is  of  high  value,  because  of  the  close 
attention  he  paid  to  the  text  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel, 
and  the  detailed  proof  he  advanced,  verse  by  verse, 
that  Marcion's  '  gospel '  was  a  mutilated  copy  of 
St.  Luke.  After  long  and  anxious  reinvestigation 
by  Baur,  Ritschl,  Volkmar,  the  author  of  Supem. 
Religion,  and  Sanday,  the  contention  of  Tertiillian 
has  been  sustained ;  but  it  is  he  also  who  makes 
it  highly  probable  that  Marcion  was  acquainted 
with  the  Fourth  Gospel  (see  Godet's  Introd.  to 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  vol.  i.  221) ;  and  without  doubt, 
as  in  his  work  (adv.  Praxeam,  ch.  xxiii.)  against 
the  monarchianism  of  Praxeas,Tertullian  submitted 
to  the  authority  of  John  the  beloved  disciple. 

No  weight  need  be  laid  upon  the  fragments  which 
remain,  chiefly  in  Syriac,  of  the  writings  of  Melito 
of  Sardis,  or  of  Claudius  ApoUinaris  of  Hierapolis, 
though  the  list  of  their  works  given  by  Eusebius, 
and  the  high  value  set  upon  them  by  Jerome 
and  Socrates,  make  it  probable  that  treatises  on 
the  Paschal  Festival  and  on  the  Birth  of  Christ 
showed  acquaintance  with  the  Four  Gospels. 

(e)  But  a  strong  link  in  the  chain  of  proof  is  fotmd 
in  the  writings  of  Flavius  JusTlNUS,  the  philosopher 
and  martyr.  Critics  diflier  as  to  the  chronology  of 
Justin's  career  and  the  date  of  his  martyrdom,* 
but  Hort  (Journal  of  Class,  and  Sac.  Philol.  iii.  pp. 
155-193),  closely  approximated  by  Volkmar,  thought 
it  safe  to  say  that  the  chief  works  of  Justin,  his 
two  Apologies  and  his  Dialogue  ivith  Trypho,  must 
fall  between  A.D.  145  and  148.  Caspari  and  Kriiger 
have  ventured  on  a  still  earlier  date.  Justin  tells 
us  that,  after  passing  through  various  stages  of 
philosophic  thought,  he  found  the  satisfaction  of 
his  mind  restored  by  men  of  prophetic  spirit,  who 
did  not  demonstrate  truth,  but,  being  fiUed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  speaking  things  they  had  seen  and 
heard,  gave  him  what  he  wanted  :  '  kindled  a  flame 
in  his  soul,' and  convinced  him  that  'this  philosophy 

*  Credner  places  the  limits  of  his  activity  between  a.d.  130-166. 
Volkmar  reduced  the  limits  between  A.D.  140-150. 
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alone  was  profitable  and  safe.'  The  torch  of  Aris- 
totle and  Plato  faded  when  he  became  familiar 
with  the  Light  of  Christ.  In  the  first  apoloj^y  he 
frequently  cites  what  he  styles  '  Memorials  com- 
posed by  the  Apostles  and  their  followers.'  In 
ch.  66  he  adds  '  which  are  called  Gospels,'  but  this 
clause,  as  opponents  urge,  may  be  a  marginal 
"loss.  The  term  or  phrase  is  slightly  varied.  Thus 
he  sometimes,  as  in  Ap.  i.,  calls  them  '  Memoirs  of 
the  Apostles,'  sometimes  '  Memoirs'  simply,as  in  the 
Dialogue ;  and  when  he  is  referring  to  an  incident 
mentioned  by  all  four  Evangelists,  he  introduces 
it  by  '  the  apostles  wrote.'  The  names  of  the 
apostles  are  not  mentioned,  yet  no  phrase  could 
more  adequately  denote  them  than  '  the  apostles 
and  those  that  followed  them.'  In  addressing  the 
Roman  emperors,  or  the  bigoted  Jews  of  Rome  or 
Asia  Minor,  the  obscure  names,  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  John, would  have  detracted  from,  rather  than 
increased,  their  weight.  This  is  parallel  with  the 
reticence  of  TertulUan,  who,  when  writing  his 
Apology  and  his  address  To  the  Nations,  makes  no 
distinct  reference  to  the  '  Gospels '  or  to  their 
authors.  Cyprian,  Arnobius,  and  Lactantiua 
follow  the  same  rule.  In  Justin's  references  to 
the  events  of  our  Lord's  life,  he  introduces  a 
few  picturesque  details  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Canonical  Gospels,  indicating,  it  may  be,  some 
additional  sources  of  information.  If  ne  possessed 
any  '  harmony '  of  the  evangelical  narrative,  as 
well  as  the  '  memorials,'  it  is  more  likely  that  it 
was  formed  from  them,  than  that  it  was  the 
parent  of  them.  It  is,  moreover,  simply  incredible 
that,  between  the  date  of  Justin's  writing  the 
Apology  or  Dialogue  and  Irena;us'  writing  his 
Refutation,  the  Four  Gospels  should  have  been 
brought  into  existence,  and  utterly  displaced 
Justin's  'memorials,'  or  that  they^  should  have  come 
into  such  vogue  as  to  be  read  in  churches  and  be 
regarded  as  of  primary  importance  in  Lyons  and 
Cartilage,  Antioch  and  Alexandria.  Justin  refers 
to  some  details  which  are  found,  so  far  as  we  know, 
in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  only ;  he  also  cites  some 
of  the  few  specialities  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  and  at 
least  seven  peculiarities  to  be  found  in  St.  Luke's 
Gospel.     The  deviation  from  the  strict  accuracjy'  of 

? I  notation  may  be  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  autnor, 
or  he  shows  also  slight  and  marked  divergences 
from  the  LXX,  and  from  the  text  of  the  Dialogues 
of  Plato  (see  Sanday,  Gospels  in  tlie  Second  Century). 
The  deviations  from  strict  accuracy  are,  as  we 
sliould  expect,  more  numerous  in  quotations  from 
the  Gospels  than  from  these  other  sources.  Except 
when  quoting  a  lengthened  passage  from  LXX  or 
other  sources,  he  may  have  fallen  back  upon  his 
memory,  as  other  divines  have  done  in  all  ages. 

The  contemporaneousness  of  Justin  and  Irenceus 
is  a  fact  of  importance  when  we  call  to  mind  the 
undoubted  confidence  which  the  latter  places  in  the 
Fourth  Gos])el.  Irenajus  makes  no  fewer  than 
30  references  to  the  Apology  and  Dialogue  of 
Justin.  Equally  abundant  are  the  references  to 
.Fustin  by  Tertullian,  Theophilus,  and  others,  to  say 
nothing  at  present  of  Tatian,  the  supjiosed  author 
of  the  Diatessaron. 

II.  External  Evidence  for  the  Early  Exist- 
ence OF  the  Fourth  Gospel.— (^4)  We  will  com- 
mence with  the  quotations  from,  or  references  to, 
the  Fourth  Gospel  by  Justin  himself  (see  Watkins, 
Hampton  Lectures,  pp.  73-81,  for  a  summary  of 
recent  investigations  by  Ezra  Abbot,  Thoma, 
Hilgenfeld,  Drummond,  Sanday,  Westcott,  Edwin 
A.  Abbott,  and  others).  The  resemblances  l)etween 
Justin  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  undeniable,  but 
it  has  been  contended  by  some  that '  John'  borrowed 
from  Justin,  rather  than  the  reverse.  Such  a  conten- 
tion, however,  must  be  held  to  betray  a  deliciencj' 
of  literary  perception.      Others,  who  accept  the 


priority  of  John,  urge  that  Justin  did  not  regard  the 
authority  of  the  evangelist  as  apostolic  ;  and  that,  if 
he  had  drawn  ujK)n  the  Gospel,  he  ought  to  have 
quoted  it  when  endeavouring  to  establish  the  pre- 
existence  of  Christ,  instead  of  citing  words  of  OT 
prophets.  This  sujjgestion  supposes  that  we  can 
grasp  the  ethic  and  philosophy  of  citation  in  the 
2nd  century.  There  are  seven  or  eight  passages 
in  the  Apology,  and  several  in  the  Dialogue,  which 
turn  on  (I)  the  Johannine  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  its 
idea  of  the  relation  of  the  Logos  to  God,  as  His 
TTpwTov  yivvi)ixa  (ch.  xxi.),  His  vibs  (chs.  xxii.  and 
Ixviii.),  WmwpurbTOKOiri^  ayewqTtj}  dei^  {(i\\.  Iviii. );  (2) 
on  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  His  liecoraing  <ri(i, 
or  &vdpwwoi,  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  '  Teacher '  or 
'Saviour'  of  the  world  (Ap.  v.  ;  Dial,  xlviii.,  cv.). 
Many  portions  of  the  Gospel,  besides  the  Prologue, 
are  referred  to  by  Justin,  e.g.  in  Ap.  xxxv.  he  re- 
gards Isaiah's  oracle  in  48-  as  fuKilled  by  a  curious 
text  of  Jn  19'^  where  iKadiae  is  altered  into  transi- 
tive iK&dKTav,  and  refers  to  Jesus  being  forced  to 
sit  on  the  firjixa  or  judgment-seat,  rather  than  to 
Pilate's  taking  his  seat  on  it.  This  supposition, 
that  part  of  the  gross  humiliution  of  Jesus  consisted 
in  placing  Uim  upon  tlie  seat  of  judgment,  is 
confirmed  by  the  fragment  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter 
recently  discovered.  In  Dial.  Ixix.,  Justin  refers 
to  the  incidents  of  Jesus  healing  those  iK  yeveriji 
nrjpovs  (cf.  Jn  9),  the  lame  also  and  dumb,  by  His 
word.     Again,  Jn  4'"  is  referred  to  in  Dial.  cxiv. 

The  most  important  passage  is  Ap.  Ixi.,  which 
professes  to  be  the  word  of  Clirist  Himself,  dv  firj 
avayevvriOriTe  ov  /xr)  eicr^\07}T€  e/y  ttjj'  ^affiXelav 
tQiv  ovpavCiv.  'On  8e  Kal  ddvvaTov  els  Tcis  fiT^rpas  Tibv 
TeKovcrQv  toi>s  fiTraf  yefvu/x^vovs  e/x^ijvai  <l>avepbv  wafflv 
iariv.  We  have  only  to  place  this  by  the  side  of  Jn 
3*"  to  discern  the  original  form  of  the  idea,  although 
there  are  many  difierences  in  the  expression  :  'Ed»' 
ixf)  Ti%  yevv7]6^  dpuOev,  ov  StVarat  iSeiv  ttjp  ^affiKelav 
ToO  fleov.  \4yei  irp6s  axrrbv  6  NtKoSTj/uos,  llwj  diivarai 
dvdpujiros  yevvT)driva.i  yipwv  ibu ;  fir]  dvi/arai  els  rrjy 
KoiKlav  TTJs  fj.r]rp6s  adrov  bevrepov  elue\de2v  Kai  yevvif- 
drjvai.  Schwegler,  Baur,  Zeller,  Supcrn.  Jielig.,  E. 
A.  Abbott,  have  called  attention  to  every  deviation, 
but  none  of  the  theories  by  which  they  account  for 
these  is  so  free  from  difficulty  as  the  suggestion  that 
Justin,  in  an  awkward  way,  lias  appropriated  with 
gravity,  as  his  own  conlirmation  of  Clirist's  words, 
the  semi-humorous  query  of  Nicodemus  which  was 
passed  over  by  our  Lord  in  silence  and  implied 
rebuke.  There  was  probably  also  an  echo  of 
Mt  18*  blended  by  Justin  wilih  our  Lord's  words 
in  Jn  3^"".  The  verbal  diilerences  are  conspicuous, 
and  yet  accounted  for  by  the  very  common  inter- 
change of  the  equivalent  expressions  '  kingdom  of 
God'  and  '  kingdom  of  heaven.'  Justin  expresses 
the  idea  of  yevvtjdri  &vw0ev  bv  dvayeppr)0rJTe,  which  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  dvuOev  is  often 
interpreted  by  'again,'  and  that  numerous  later 
writers,  who  quote  indisputably  from  the  Fourth 
Gosi)cl,  make  the  same  modilication  of  the  text  (cf. 
also  Vulg.  and  AV).  Another  deviation,  the  oi5  /xij 
elaiXOTyre,  in  place  of  ov  dvvarai  Ide'tv,  may  easily  be 
the  reflection  of  the  elcreXeeiv  of  v.^  Ezra  Abbot 
found  69  similar  deviations  from  the  text  in  46 
diflerent  EnglisJi  divines  of  modern  times. 

Hilgenfeld  and  Keim  admit  that  while  the 
Synoptists  affirm  that  John  the  Raptist  was  the 
'  voice  of  one  cryin<j,'  Justin  might  have  referred 
the  exclamation  to  tlie  consciousness  of  the  Baptist 
by  acquaintance  with  Jn  P---^and  3^.  Wiien,  in 
Apol.  i.  63,  Justin  declares  that  the  Jews  knew 
neither  the  Father  nor  the  Son,  he  must  have  had 
Jn  8'*  and  16'  in  his  memory. 

The  various  uses  of  the  Prologue  in  the  passages 
referred  to,  led  even  Volkmar  to  declare  tnat  '  the 
jirologuo  of  John  is  the  j)rimordial  revelation  of 
the  Logos  in  its  immediate  majesty,  and  that  the 
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writings  of  Justin  are  the  first  attempts  at  a 
rational  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  revelation.' 
Other  and  hiter  writers  derived  these  great  truths 
from  the  Prolo^e  of  St.  John's  Gospel ;  why 
should  not  Justin  be  allowed  to  have  done  the 
same  ?  * 

Albrecht  Thoma  {Die  Genesis  des  Joh.  Evang. 
p.  824)  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  Justin 
tound  his  idea  of  the  Logos  in  Philo  Judaeus, 
and  that  he  derived  nothing  from  the  Gospel, 
unless  it  be  the  identification  of  Jesus  with  the 
incarnation  of  the  Logos.  But  the  objection  to  this 
suggestion  is,  that  while  the  Logos  of  Philo  re- 
ceives manj'  striking  designations,  such  as  '  High 
Priest,'  'Son,'  'First-Begotten,'  etc.,  Philo  never 
hints  at  the  Messianic  idea  or  the  Incarnation. 
Nothing  could  be  less  like  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  than  the  Philonic  God  who,  by  His 
\&yos,  '  eternal  reason,'  created  or  sustains  the  uni- 
verse (see  Reynolds'  introd.  to  Gospel  of  John  in 
Pulpit  Comm.  p.  xxviii). 

(B)  What  indications  do  we  find  of  the  existence 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  between  the  latest  date  of 
Justin  and  that  of  the  literary  actiWty  of  Irenteus? 

(1)  Heracleox  is  referred  to  by  Irenaeus  and 
Hippolytus,  by  Clemens  Alex.,  and  above  all  by 
Origen,  <is  a  di-ciple  of  Valentinus,  the  great 
Gnostic  of  the  middle  of  the  century.  He  is  probably 
referred  to  by  Irenaeus  as  one  of  the  unnamed  Gnos- 
tics who,  with  Ptolemceus,  helped  to  divide  the 
Valentinians  into  two  groups  {Jief.  Hcer.  ii.  4,  -vi. 
35.  29),  differing  on  the  question  whether  the 
original  principle  of  the  universe  was  a  monad  or 
a  dyad.  He  did  not  write  a  formal  exposition  of 
Valentinus,  but  a  practical  exegesis  of  the  Gospels 
of  Luke  and  John,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  Valen- 
tinus were  assumed.  He  ^vTites  with  extreme 
reverence  for  the  text  of  the  Gospels,  as  if  they 
commanded  attention  on  the  highest  ground.  He 
is  one  of  the  earliest  to  write  a  commentary  on 
any  book  of  the  NT  ;  and  from  his  commentar}-  on 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  Origen  quotes  50  times  in  his 
own  comm.,  sometimes  accepting  Heracleon's  views, 
more  frequently  contradicting  them.  Large  ex- 
tracts from  the  comments  on  the  first,  second, 
fourth,  and  eighth  chapters  are  thus  preserved  by 
Origen  (see  '  Heracleon'  in  Diet.  Christ.  Biog.  by  Sal- 
mon). The  method  of  comment  is  allegorical ;  and 
while  the  historical  or  natural  sense  is  not  rejected, 
the  higher  and  truer  meaning  is  found  in  forced 
analogies.  But  the  point  of  interest  here  is,  that 
before  Irena?us,  and  reaching  back  by  Heracleon's 
personal  relations  with  the  celebrated  heresiarch 
to  Valentinus  himself,  this  Gospel  was  esteemed  as 
of  prime  importance  and  authority  in  the  view  of 
heretics  as  well  as  orthodox.  That  Justin  should 
not  have  kno\\Ti  this  document,  becomes  almost 
incredible. 

(2)  This  conclusion  grows  more  certain  when  we 
compare  with  it  the  testimony  of  Justin's  pupil, 
TATlAN,who  between  A.D.  160 and  170  issued  his  Dis- 
course to  the  Greeks,  in  which  explicit  citations  are 
made  from  Jn  !'• ',  and  also  from  Jn  P  4-^.t  After 
the  death  of  Justin,  Tatian  held  and  propagated  cer- 
tain heterodox  opinions  on  the  subject  of  marriage, 
which  he  regarded  as  '  corruption  '  and  whoredom. 
He  repudiated  the  OT  as  the  record  of  the 
Demiurge,  in  consequence  of  its  implied  sanction 
of  polygamy.  Eusebius  reports  that  Tatian  was 
the  foiiinder  of  the  sect  of  Encratites.     All  that 

•  Kirchhofer  {Quellenmmmlung)  aud  Charteris  (Canmiieiti/) 
qiiote  a  large  number  of  other  passages  from  both  tlie  Apol.  and 
Dial,  which  reveal  greater  or  less  resemblance  to  passages  from 
every  part  of  the  Gospel. 

t  See  Fuller's  most  elaborate  dissertation  in  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Biog.,  as  well  as  that  of  Donaldson  {Higt.  of  Ch.  Doct.  and  Lit. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  1-CO).  Both  these  writers  carefully  analyze  the 
'  Discourse '  and  summarize  its  teachings ;  Fuller  gives  the 
remarkable  passage  in  which  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  quoted. 


Irenaeus  states  is  that  Encratites  appear  to  have 
appealed  to  Tatian,  as  holding  tliat  Adam  could 
not  be  saved,  seeing  that  '  in  Adam  all  die.'  Euse- 
bius {HE  iv.  29)  refers  to  a  much  more  important 
work  of  Tatian's,  which  was  a  patch-work  of  the 
evangelia,  compiled  after  a  fashion  he  did  not 
understand,  and  called  t6  8ia  reaaipuv.*  This  docu- 
ment, said  Eus. ,  '  is  in  the  possession  of  some  even 
now.'  This  passing  observation  is  the  first  extant 
reference  to  the  Diatessaron,  on  which  much 
additional  light  has  been  thrown  in  recent  times 
by  unexpected  discoveries,  and  by  documents  the 
importance  of  which  had  been  long  overlooked. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  tell  the  romantic  story  of 
the  several  steps  by  which  the  Diatessaron  to 
which  Eusebius  referred  has  come  into  our  hands. 
We  are  amazed  at  the  tenuity  and  tenacity  of  the 
thread  of  proof  on  which  the  conclusion  rests  that 
we  have  before  us  the  interweaving  of  four  distinct 
Gospels  and  no  others  by  Tatian,and  dating  near  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  cent.  Seeing  that  this  conclusion 
carries  yxith  it  the  early  and  wide  circulation  at 
that  date  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  it  naturally  excites 
keen  criticism  (see  Nineteenth  Century,  April 
1895).  The  second  reference  in  Greek  antiquity  is 
that  of  Theodoret  {Hoer.  i.  20),  Bp.  of  Cyrus  or 
CjTrhus  in  E.  Syria  (457-8),  who  attributes  the 
Di<itess.  to  Tatian,  but  condemns  it  for  the  omis- 
sion of  the  genealogies  and  the  rejection  of  the 
evidence  that  Christ,  according  to  the  flesh,  was 
bom  of  the  seed  of  I)a\-id.  Theodoret  states  that 
more  than  200  copies  of  this  work  were  found  in 
his  little  diocese,  and  that  he  substituted  for  them 
copies  of  the  Four  Gospels  (see  calculations  based 
on  this  fact  in  Norton's  Genuineness  of  Gospels, 
ch.  1,  touching  the  extensive  distribution  of  Scrip- 
ture in  the  5th  cent. ).  It  appears  from  this  that 
the  Harmony  was  in  all  probability  ^\Titten  in  Syr., 
which  would  explain  Eusebius'  ignorance  of  its 
contents.  This  (as  Fuller  urges)  may  account  for 
the  blunder  made  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century  by  Epiphanius  {U<er.  46),  who  had  got  the 
idea  that  this  document  was  none  other  than  the 
'  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.'  Evidently, 
neither  Eusebius  nor  Epiphanius  had  any  definite 
information  or  actual  knowledge  of  Syr.  litera- 
ture. But  Victor,  Bp.  of  Capua  {d.  A.D.  554), 
came  into  possession  of  a  codex  of  NT  containing 
an  anonymous  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels,  which 
he  called  Dictpente,  and  which  he  was  disposed  to 
identify  with  a  'harmony'  made  from  that  of 
Ammonius  of  Alexandria,  or  from  that  to  which 
Eusebius  referred  as  constructed  by  Tatian.  That 
which  Victor  published  was  a  revision  in  terms  of 
Jerome's  Vulg.,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
valuable  MSS  of  the  Vulgate.  This  codex  of  the 
NT  Vulg.  was  conveyed  by  Boniface  to  Fulda,  and 
has  had  bestowed  upon  it  the  name  Fuldensis.  As 
far  as  the  Gospels  are  concerned,  it  is  practically 
identical  with  the  Arab.  VS  of  Tatian's  Diatessaron 
which  has  subsequentlj-  come  to  light.  Unlike  the 
description  of  Tatian's  Diat.,  it  commences  with 
Lk  \^'*  and  contains  portions  of  "enealogies  which 
Tatian's  did  not.  These  are  found  to  be  alterations 
of  the  original  text,  bv  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
index  witTi  the  MS.  This  Latin  codex  was  trans- 
lated into  the  Old  Saxon  dialect  in  alliterative 
verse  under  the  name  Heliand.  Another  link  of 
interest  is  the  discovery  of  the  Homilies  of 
Aphraates,  bishop  and  abbot  of  a  convent  near 
Mosul  (A.D.  336-345).  They  were  -w-ritten  in  Syr., 
and  give  lengthened  extracts  from  the  Diatessaron. 
Another  interesting  fragment  is  a  treatise,  the 
Doctrine  of  Added,  Avhich  contains  the  curious  Syr. 

•  Salmon  (Introd.  to  ST^,  p.  74),  on  the  authority  of  Mahaffy, 
shows  that  Sii  nrripaiv  may  be  a  musical  term  incorrectlj-  trans- 
ferred to  literature,  and  means  a  harmony  of  four,  as  Jji  «-3t»-i»  a 
concord  of  tlie  octave,  2i*  xitit  of  the  first  and  fifth  notes. 
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legeml  of  the  Saviour's  letter  to  kiiiy  Abgarns  of 
Edessa ;  and  this  refers  to  the  Harmony  called 
Ditourion  =  Diates8aron,  wliich  was  used  and  read 
in  the  Syriac  churches.  We  learn  from  other  Syr. 
documents  of  the  12th  cent.,  on  the  authority  of 
Dionysius  Bar-Salibi,  that  Ephraera  Syrus,  a 
deacon  of  Edessa,  who  died  A.D.  373,  had  written  a 
commentary  on  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  in  tlie 
last  ten  years  of  his  life  (see  Lightfoot's  discussion 
of  this  belated  testimony  of  Bar-Salibi,  Contemp. 
llevieio,  1877).  It  is  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance that  two  forms  of  this  commentary  are 
found  to  exist  in  the  Armenian  languaj^e.  These 
have  been  collated  and  translated  into  Latin 
by  Auclier  and  Moesinger.  Tatian  is  not  men- 
tioned, but  Ephraem  comments  upon  one  passage 
after  another  of  the  Gospels,  and  not  infrequently 
upon  a  text  which  is  a  blending  of  two  or  more 
Gospels. 

Zahn  (1881)  and  Wace  (see  Expos.  2nd  ser. 
ii.  1,  128,  193;  iv.  161,  294)  have  given  a  careful 
digest  of  all  these  passages,  and  the  text  on 
which  Ephraem  was  commenting.  The  com- 
mentary appears  to  have  been  written  in  Syriac. 
Hamlyn  Hill,  assisted  by  Armitage  Robinson,  has, 
by  comparison  of  Moesinger's  Lat.  and  the  Arm. 
text,  reached  a  very  close  approximation  to  the 
words  of  Ephraem.  Zahn  has  been  able  to  arrange 
the  text  of  the  Diatessaron  in  one  hundred  sections, 
with  explanatory  and  textual  criticism,  collation 
of  the  Lat.,  Syr.,  and  Arm.  Vulgates,  and  the 
codices  A,  B,  etc.  But  a  remarkable  addition  to 
the  apparatus  criticus  has  been  romantically  made 
by  the  examination  of  two  Arabic  MSS  of  the 
Diatessaron  itself  :  one  brought  from  Egypt  to  the 
Vatican  Library  in  1719,  by  Assemani,  known  by 
the  title  of  No.  XIV.  ;  the  other,  also  brought 
from  Egypt  to  Ciasca,  of  the  Vatican  Library,  and 
practically  a  repetition  of  No.  XIA*^.,  but  with 
important  difl'erences  in  detail.  The  collated  text 
has  been  translated  into  Eng.,  and  edited  by 
Hamlyn  Hill  (Earliest  Life  of  Christ,  1894 ;  see 
also  Hill,  Dissertation  on  Gasp.  Harmony  of  S. 
Ephraem,  1896  ;  and  Rendel  Harris,  Fragments  of 
Com.  of  Ephrem  Syrus,  1895).  These  translations 
leave  no  valid  doubt  that  we  have  the  text  before 
us  on  which  Ephraem  commented,  and  Avhich  the 
Arab.  MS  avers  is  a  translation  from  Syriac  of  the 
long-lost  Diatessaron.  A  large  portion  of  St. 
John's  Gospel  is  included  in  the  Diatessaron — a  fact 
which  estaolishes,  if  it  is  Tatian's  collation  of  the 
four  Gospels,  not  only  the  existence  of  the  Fourth, 
but  the  esteem  in  wnich  it  was  held  between  A.D. 
150  and  160.  The  doubt  cherished  by  many  about 
the  '  Memoirs '  of  Justin  must  therefore  be  aban- 
doned. Harnack's  judgment  in  the  Encycl.  Brit. 
(1888,  xxiii.  81)  is  to  the  same  eftect.  Watkins 
justly  observes,  '  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  is  the 
key  to  the  Memoirs  of  Justin'  (Bamp.  Lect.  71), 
and  it  certainly  bridges  the  gulf  between  the 
literary  phraseology  of  Justin  and  Irenneus. 

(3)  The  MuRATORiAN  Fragment,  one  of  the 
earliest  attempts  to  give  a  list  of  the  books  of 
NT,  not  only  includes  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but,  in 
legendary  fashion,  describes  the  circumstances 
under  wliich  the  Apostle  John  was  urged  by 
Andrew  and  other  apostles  to  prepare  his  narrative 
with  their  recognition  and  sanction  {recofjnoscenti- 
bus  cunctis).  This  testimony  is  extremely  im- 
portant, but  its  value  depends  on  its  date.  The 
writer  says,  '  Hennas  has  very  recently  in  our  days 
written  the  "  Shepherd "  while  Pius  his  brother 
was  Bishop  of  Home.'  The  earliest  dates  for  the 
commencement  and  close  of  the  episcopate  of 
Pius  I.  are  from  A.D.  139-154,  the  latest  from  A.D. 
141-156.  It  has  been  customary  to  say  that  the 
limit  of  the  date  (ntiperrime  temporibus  nostris) 
cannot  be  put  later  than  A.D.  170  (so  Dcillinger, 


Lightfoot,  and  Westcott).  But  Salmon*  (Introd. 
to  NT,  and  art.  in  Smith,  Diet,  of  Biog.  vol.  iii.) 
judges  differently  of  this  limit,  on  the  ground  that 
the  great  change  in  the  position  of  the  Bishops  of 
Rome  with  and  after  Pius  had  so  long  passed  as  to 
be  forgotten  when  the  unknown  autlior  penned 
these  words,  and  that  we  cannot  assume  a  date 
earlier  than  about  A.D.  200.  One  of  the  most 
weighty  features  of  the  proof  that  the  Gospel  was 
at  that  moment  widely  prized  and  regarded  uni- 
versally in  the  Church  as  the  work  of  the  Apostle 
John,  IS  the  reference  to  the  First  Epistle,  which 
the  writer  treats  as  an  appendix  to  the  Gospel, 
adding  that  John  '  professes  that  he  was  not  only 
an  eye-witness,  but  also  a  hearer  and  writer  (scrip- 
torem  .  ,  .  per  ordincm  'a  historian')  of  all  the 
wonderful  things  of  the  Lord.'  The  testimony  of 
the  Fragment  thus  confirms  tlie  conclusion  already 
reached  by  the  testimonies  of  Theophilus,  Irenajus, 
Tatian,  Justin,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria. 

(4)  Our  evidence  may  be  carried  .still  further 
backwards  by  what  remains  of  the  words  or  life  of 
Papias,  Bp.  of  Hierapolis.  The  fragments  of  the 
works  of  this  early  Christian  writer  were,  for  the 
most  part,  preserved  by  Eusebius  (HE  iii.  36,  39).t 
He  is  there  said  to  have  been  bishop  of  the  Church 
of  Hierapolis,  and  a  contemporary  of  Polycarp 
the  disciple  of  John.  It  is  more  tlian  prooable 
that  he  was  born  between  A.D.  60  and  70,  and 
wrote  his  exposition  in  five  books  about  A.D. 
135.  The  estimate  which  Eusebius  expres.ses  of 
his  mental  character  in  difl'erent  pages  is  contra- 
dictory. In  one  place  he  is  called  an  eminently 
small  man,  in  derogation,  jjcrhaps,  of  some  extra- 
vagantly chiliastic  prophecies  which  he  is  said  to 
have  referred  to  the  lips  of  our  Lord.  Elsewhere 
Eusebius  describes  Papias  as  '  well  skilled  in  all 
kinds  of  learning,  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures.' 
His  importance  to  us  lies  in  the  probable  source  of 
his  information  and  the  nature  of  his  written  work. 
This  last  appears  to  have  consisted  of  comments 
upon  the  words,  miracles,  and  i)rophecies  of  Christ, 
such  as  he  was  eager  to  obtain  from  those  who  had 
known  the  Lord  ('the  truth'),  and  he  mentions 
'  the  elders  Andrew,  Peter,  John,  Philip,  Thomas, 
and  James,  Matthew  and  other  "disciples'"  as 
authorities,  whose  words  came  to  him  by  direct 
speech  of  friends  of  his  who  had  known  the 
apostles  ;  and  he  adds  '  what  Aristion  and  the 
elder  John  say  (Xiyovaiv),'  as  though  these  elders 
had  survived  the  rest,  and  were  still  available  for 
information. 

It  is  a  vain  wish  that  we  had  more  than  the  few- 
hundred  words  which  Eusebius  has  preserved. 
With  only  these  fragments,  it  is  misleading  and 
arbitrary  to  argue  from  the  silence  of  Papias  as 
to  what  he  knew  of  the  four  Gospels  or  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul.  The  passage  preserved  hj  Eusebius  is 
taken  from  the  fourth  booK  of  the  Expositions  of 
Papias, — Irenajus  having  informed  us  that  Papia-s 
had  written  five  such  books, — in  wliich  he  con- 
firms his  interpretations  by  his  own  reminiscences 
of  the  speech  of  those  that  had  known  the  apostles. 
It  is  worthy  of  special  regard  that  the  earliest 
witnesses  and  disciples  of  our  Lord  are  cited  in  the 
Eusebian  fragment  of  Papias  in  the  very  order  in 
which  they  are  referred  to  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
Eusebius  does  not  cite  passages  from  Papias  in 
proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
He  adopts  this  course  upon  the  principle  which  ho 
follows  everywhere,  viz.  to  mention  very  little 
concerning  tlie  entirely  undisputed  books,  but  to 
bring  confirmation  from  various  sources  of  those 
which  had,  upon  any  ground,  been  rejected  or  dis- 

•  Similarly,  Zahn  atui  Hamack. 

t  The  only  other  trace  of  the  book,  'The  Exposition  of  the 
Oracles  of  our  Lord,'  is  in  an  inventory  of  the  books  in  poaaes- 
sion  of  the  cathedral  of  Nismcs,  dated  a.d.  1218. 
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puteti.  In  like  manner  he  makes  no  reference  to 
any  of  the  quotations  indisputably  made  by 
Irenaeus  or  Origen  from  the  Grospel.  The  silence 
here  is  a  proof  that  Papias  made  abundant  use  of 
the  Gospel  rather  than  the  reverse.  The  refer- 
ences to  Papias'  use  of  1  Peter  and  1  John  support 
a  further  suggestion,  that  Papias  was  familiar 
with  the  Gospels  of  Mark  (the  interpreter  of  Peter) 
and  John  the  Divine.  Eusebius  does  not  refrain 
(in  his  Chronicon  ad  Olymp.  220)  from  speaking  of 
'Papias  the  Hieropolitan,  and  Polycarp  Bp.  of 
Smyrna,  as  being  known  to  be  hearers  of  John  the 
Divine  and  Apostle,  as  is  declared  by  Iremeus  and 
others.' 

This  particular  passage  raises  no  question  about 
John  'the  elder,'  of  whose  existence  there  is  no 
proof  except  this  solitary  comment  of  Eusebius 
upon  an  obscure  fragment  of  Papias.  The  present 
writer  has  discussed  the  subject  fulJv  in  In  trod, 
to  Gospel  in  Pulpit  Com.  ;  see  also  Salmon,  art. 
'Joannes  Presbjrteros,'  in  Diet.  Chr.  Biog.  ;  Farrar 
in  Expos.  (1881)  2nd  ser.  ii.  321  ;  Haussleiter  in 
Theol.  Lit.-blatt,  Sept.  25,  1896;  and  Gwatkin  in 
Contemp.  Hev.,  Feb.  1897  (cf.  Expos.  Times,  viii. 
1897,  pp.  338,  416).  Westcott,  Lightfoot,  and 
Gwatkin  hold  to  the  Eusebian  suggestion.  DelflF 
advocated  the  existence  of  a  disciple  not  John  the 
Apostle,  but  possibly  John  the  Presbyter,  who 
is  credited  with  the  authorship  of  the  Gospel,  who 
was  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  and  who 
knew  more  of  the  esoteric  teaching  than  any  of  the 
Twelve.  But  the  entire  story  of  the  second  John 
is  due,  as  many  hold,  to  the  inaccurate  interpre- 
tation by  Eusebius  of  the  saying  of  Papias. 

(5)  In  conjunction  with  Papias,  it  is  well  here 
to  recount  the  testimony  of  Polycarp,  Bp.  of 
Smyrna,  who  may  be  safely  credited  with  carrying 
the  e\-idence  for  the  existence  of  the  Gospel  back 
to  the  lifetime  of  St.  John.  The  letter  of  Irenaeus 
to  Florinus,  preserved  bv  Eusebius,  HE  v.  20,  is 
charged  with  proof  of  his  own  personal  remem- 
brances of  Polycarp.  Irenfeus  recounts  his  ways, 
his  '  personal  intimacy  with  John  and  with  the 
rest  who  had  known  the  Lord.'  '  The  miracles  and 
doctrine  of  the  Lord  were  told  by  Polycarp,  in 
consistency  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  he  re- 
ceived them  from  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Salvation.'  These  'Holy  Scriptures'  to  which 
Irenseus  refers  were  no  other  than  the  Gospels, — 
including  the  Fourth, — from  which  he  made  hun- 
dreds of  citations  in  his  great  work.  The  historical 
character  of  Polycarp's  visit  to  Rome,  and  of  his 
martyrdom,  has  withstood  all  criticism.  The 
memorable  exclamation,  '  Eighty  and  six  years 
have  I  served  Christ,'  limits  the  interval  between 
the  martyrdom  and  birth  of  Polycarp.  The  pains- 
taking researches  of  "VVaddington  (independently 
confiiroed  by  Lightfoot)  give  A.D.  155  as  the 
date  of  the  martyrdom,  and  therefore  A.D.  69  as 
that  of  the  birth,  and  possibly  the  baptism,  of  this 
venerable  link  between  the  apostles  and  the  sub-  I 
apostolic  Church.  This  would  allow  for  Polycarp's 
having  attained  thirty  years  before  the  death  of 
John.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that 
Irenaeus  blrmdered  so  extravagantly  as  not  to  have 
found  out,  in  the  strength  of  his  Wgorous  man- 
hood, whether  it  was  St.  John  himself,  or  another, 
of  whom  Polycarp  spoke  to  him,  in  days  so  well 
remembered.  The  brief  Epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the 
Philippians  contains  an  unmistakable  citation  of 
1  Jn  4- '  :  '  For  every  one  who  does  not  confess 
that  Jesus  Christ  has  come  in  the  flesh  is  Anti- 
christ, and  whoso  does  not  confess  the  testimony 
of  the  Cross  is  of  the  devil.'  The  hypothesis  of 
Volkmar,  that  the  author  of  the  1st  Ep.  was  quot- 
ing from  Polycarp,  is  surely  discredited  by  the 
assurance  that  Papias  also  made  use  of  1  Jn.  *  The 
authenticity  of  Polycarp's  letter  has  been  placed 


beyond  question  by  the  researches  of  Lightfoot 
{Contemp.  Review,  1877,  and  Apost.  Fathers,  pt.  U. 
vols.  i.  and  iiL).  Dale,  in  his  Living  Christ  and 
Four  Gospels,  developed  a  striking  argument  from 
the  absence  of  mysticism  and  the  lack  of  origin- 
ality displayed  by  Polycarp,  in  addition  to  the 
fact  that  Jonn,  whom  he  knew,  must  have  written 
the  Gospel  which  he  accept^l,  and  taught  his 
disciples  to  regard  as  Holy  Scripture.  Even 
the  contrast  between  the  tone,  the  teaching,  and 
the  chronology  of  the  Synoptics,  and  the  fourth 
Gospel,  certainly  strenrthens  the  conclusion.  This 
contrast  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  but  nothing 
is  more  likely  to  have  prevented  a  widespread 
hesitation  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel,  on 
account  of  this  contrast,  than  the  assurance  of 
such  a  man  as  Polycarp. 

6.  The  testimonies  available  from  Clemess 
RoMAXUS  and  Barnabas  are  handicapped  by 
their  o\»ti  antiqtiity.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case 
with  Barnabas,  in  the  opinion  of  hostile  critics. 
But  Keim  has  urged  that  Barnabas  is  saturated 
with  the  ideas  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.*  If  this  can 
be  sustained,  it  must  share,  with  corresponding 
features  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  the  author  of 
He.  and  others,  the  explanation  that,  pari  passu 
with  the  Synoptic  tradition,  there  had  from  the  first 
been  widely  diffused  a  tradition  of  the  teaching  of 
the  beloveddisciple.  Such  d iffusion  must  have  urged 
the  apostle  in  his  latest  years  to  put  into  fixed 
form  his  undying  memories,  and  greatly  facili- 
tated its  acceptance  in  the  earliest  years  of  the 
2nd  cent.  There  are,  indeed,  phrases  which  reflect 
the  influence  of  Johannine  teaching  in  the  First 
Epistle  of  Clemens  Romanns.  Thus,  among 
others,  ch.  xlix.,  'He  that  hath  love  in  Christ,  let 
him  do  the  commandments  of  Christ'  (cf.  Jn  14"-  ^, 
I  Jn  5*''),  and  '  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  gave  His 
blood  for  us,  by  the  will  of  God,  and  His  flesh  for 
our  flesh,  and*  His  soul  for  our  soids'  (Jn  6^  and 
15"). 

The  Second  (so-called)  Epistle  of  Clement,  which 
may  be  accepted,  with  Lightfoot,  as  'an  ancient 
liomily  of  an  unknown  author,'  say  about  A.D.  150, 
VtetTays  no  certain  reference  to  either  St.  Paul  or 
St.  John.  Still,  note  the  tone  of  ch.  ix.  :  '  If  Christ 
the  Lord,  who  saved  us,  being  first  spirit  became 
flesh  (tfivero  ffdp^),  and  so  caUm  us,  in  like  manner 
in  this  flesh,  we  shall  receive  our  reward.  Let  us 
then  love  one  another. '  We  are  certainly  reminded 
here  of  Jn  1"  and  the  spirit  of  the  first  Ep.,  or, 
what  seems  more  probable,  we  recognize  the  dif- 
fusion on  all  sides  of  those  aspects  of  our  Lord's 
teaching  which  we  refer  to  Johannine  memories. 

(7)  Igxatius. — The  great  controversy  touching 
the  genuineness  of  the  Ignatian  letters  may  be 
regarded  as  having  now  terminated  in  favour  of 
the  Vossian  Shorter  Gr.  Text,  and  the  triumphant 
refutation  by  Lightfoot  of  the  hypothesis  of 
Cureton  that'the  three  short  forms  of*  the  Syr.  VS 
of  the  Epp.  to  the  Romans,  to  Polycarp,  and  to 
the  Ephesians  are  the  sole  genuine  nucleus  of  the 
entire  literature.  If  these  seven  letters,  vouched 
by  the  Ep.  of  Polycarp  to  the  PhUippians  to  be 
genuine,  can  be  regarded  as  the  writing  of  the 
5lartyr  on  his  way  to  Rome,  certainly  not  later 
than  A.D.  116,  and  more  probably-  A.b.  li>9,  we 
have  indubitable  traces  of  the  Fourth  G^ospel 
having  already  found  its  way  from  Ephesus  to 
Antioch  when  the  memory  of  St.  John  must  have 
been  fragrant  throughout  Asia  Minor. 

A  strongly  Johannine  phrase,  not  without  a 
special  difficulty  of  its  own,  appears  in  the  letter 
to  the  Magnesians,  viiL  2 :  '  There  is  one  God,  who 
manifested  Himself  through  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son, 
who  is  His  Logos,  proceeding  from  ai~fri,  who  in  all 

*  Cbarteris,  Canonieitg,  qootea  twenty  pasBBga  vrtiicli  sog- 
gest  some  possible  fomilnritr  wiQi  Johannine  phiaseologT.    - 
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respects  was  well  pleasing  to  Him  that  sent  Him.' 
Lightfoot  has  shown  how  this  dilliuult  term  171777 
was  used  in  the  1st  cent.,  and  thinks  that  Ignatius 
had  a  leaning  to  the  early  pre-Valentin.  Gnosis  of 
the  period.  Whatever  be  the  text,  whether  we 
should  read,  'proceeding  from  aiy^,'  or  'not  proceed- 
ing from  (Ttyi?,'  a  reference  to  the  Fourth  Gospel 
is  obvious.  In  the  letter  to  the  Romans,  yii.  2, 
we  read,  '  the  living  water  speaking  within  me 
(or,  probably  truer  text,  '  flowing,  bubblin*'  up '), 
says,  "Come  to  the  Father";  I  take  not  delight 
in  the  nourishment  of  corruption,  nor  the  pleasures 
of  this  life  :  I  desire  the  bread  of  God,  which  is  the 
flesh  of  Jesus  Christ  (of  the  seed  of  David),  and 
desire  the  drink  of  God,  which  is  His  blood,  which 
is  incorruptible  love.'  In  this  passage  we  have 
reference  to  Jn  4''»  and  e*'-^'*-^.  In  the  letter  to 
the  Philadclphians,  vii.  1,  ix.  1,  there  are  further 
echoes,  and  Jn  10''  is  expressively  referred  to. 

Before  passing  from  this  period,  we  may  refer  to 
the  Acta  Marty  rii  Poly  carpi,  the  date  of  which 
siiortly  follows  the  martyrdom,  and  '  the  letter  of 
the  Churches  of  Lugdunum  and  Vienne '  preserved 
by  Eusebius,  and  presumably  written  by  Irenseus, 
who  was  the  bearer  of  it  (HE  v.  1) :  'Then  were 
fulfilled  the  words  spoken  by  the  Lord,  that  "the 
period  should  come  when  he  that  killetli  you  will 
tliink  that  he  offers  service  to  God,'"  which  is 
almost  a  verbal  citation  from  Jn  16^. 

(8)  The  Epistle  to  Diognettis  was  once  included 
among  tlie  writings  of  Justin.  Whilst  by  some  it 
has  even  been  attributed  to  Scaliger,  it  is  assigned 
by  Nitzsch  to  A.D.  110-125,  by  Westcott  to  A.D. 
117,  by  Bunsen  to  135,  and  by  Hilgenfeld  to  a 
much  later  period  in  the  century.  It  does  not 
therefore  supply  any  valid  evidence.  Its  early 
origin  cannot,  liowever,  be  disproved,  and  Ave  find  in 
it  the  remarkable  plirase,  apparently  from  Jn  17" 
'  They  (Christians)  are  not  of  this  world.'  In  ch.  x. 
there  is  a  nearly  accurate  quotation  of  Jn  3^",  and 
a  striking  interpretation  of  Jn  P  etc.  applied  to 
the  functions  of  the  Christ.  There  is  also  a  refer- 
ence to  1  Jn  4'^  ill  tlie  same  chapter. 

(9)  In  the  Testaments  of  the  XII  Patriarchs, 
a  Jewish  Christian  puts  into  the  mouths  of  the 
founders  of  the  Jewish  race  Christian  counsels 
and  consolations.  Sinker,  who  edits  and  trans- 
lates it  for  the  Ante-Nicene  Lib.,  places  it  at  the 
end  of  the  1st  or  beginning  of  the  2nd  cent. 
Many  now  regard  it  as  a  Jewish  work  edited 
for  Christian  readers.  The  Saviour  is  spoken 
of  as  '  Light  of  the  world,'  '  the  Son  of  God,'  'the 
only  Son,'  '  the  Lamb  of  God,'  and  '  the  Spirit  of 
truth ' ;  'sin  unto  death '  (cf.  1  Jn  5^*)  is  refen'ed 
to  ;  '  eating  of  the  tree  of  life '  (Rev  2^) — all  phrases 
which  reveal  the  presence  of  the  Johannine  tnought 
and  expression. 

(10)  The   Didachd  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  may 

firove  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  the  post-apost. 
iterature.  It  is  referred  to  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, who  cites  it  as  '  Scripture.'  The  simplicity 
of  the  style  and  the  entire  absence  of  any  refer- 
ence to  the  Ebionite  or  Gnostic  heresies  prove 
that  it  must  have  been  antecedent  to  Irenaius  or 
Ju-stin. 

The  Ep.  of  Barnabas,  which  may  have  been 
written  between  A.D.  100  and  120,  contains  a 
confessed  expansion  of  the  earlier  portions  of  the 
Diduchi.  A  comparison  of  these  related  passages 
(see  Bryennio.s'  ed.  of  the  Didach6  and  Schalf's 
Oldest  Church  Manual,  where  they  are  placed  side 
by  side,  p.  228  fl".)  has  convinced  almost  all  Eng. 
and  Amer.  scholars,  as  well  as  Zahn,  Funk, 
Langcn,  of  the  priority  of  the  Didach^. 

The  date  of  Hernias'  Shepherd  is  very  variou.^ly 
estimated,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Barnabas,  what 
is  common  to  the  DidacM  and  the  Shepherd  is  most 
certainly  earlier  than  the  latter  (SchatI",  p.  233). 


We  are  brought  by  the  Didachi  into  the  midst 
of  the  movements  of  the  early  Church.  It  con- 
tains quotations  from  the  Gospels  of  Mt  and  Lk. 
Though  we  cannot  say  that  the  writer  had  the 
Fourtli  Gospel  in  his  hands,  yet  Harnack  admits 
the  strikin''  connexion  between  the  Eucharistic 
prayers  of  clis.  ix.  and  x.  and  Jn  0  and  17. 

Jolm  (1'^)  used  the  remarkahle  word  iaKi]vuffev 
to  denote  the  dwelling  in  (with)  us  of  the  '  Word 
made  flesh':  see  here  Did.  x.  2.  Christ,  '/  am. 
the  ti'ue  Vine,  and  my  Father  is  the  husband- 
man': cf.  Did.  ix.  2,  'We  give  thanks  to  Thee, 
our  Father,  for  the  Holy  Vine  of  Thy  servant 
David,  which  Thou  hast  made  known  through 
Thy  servant  Jesus.'  Cf.  also  Jn  15''  and  17^  with 
Did.  ix.  2,  3  and  x.  2.  There  are,  moreover, 
striking  resemblances  between  1  Jn  2'-  "  and  Did. 
X.  5,  6.  Much  of  this  teaching  obviously  points 
to  a  community  familiar  with  Johannine  teaching. 

(11)  The  use  which  HEitMA.s  is  supposed  to 
have  made  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  his  adoption 
of  the  phraseology  of  the  Fourth,  have  been 
diligently  investigated  by  Dr.  C.  Taylor  in  his 
Witness  of  Hennas  to  the  Four  Gospels,  1892. 
The  argument  turns  on  the  special  style  and 
method  of  Hennas.  He  translates  into  some 
synonymous  or  symbolic  expression  ideas  differ- 
ently phrased  by  Clemens  11.  Ancient  Homily y 
the  DidacM,  or  ad  Diognetum.  Thus  in  the 
Shepherd  a.-Yyf\la  ayaOi)  takes  the  place  of  evay- 
y^Xiop.  In  Vision  iii.  and  Similit.  ix.  the  earliest 
suggestion  of  necessary  fourfoldness  of  the  Gospels 
corresponds  with  the  fourfoldness  with  which  all 
the  universe  is  compacted  [a  theory  found  in 
Plato  and  Arist.  Nic.  Eth.  I.  x.  11,  Terpd-yuvo^ 
6.v€v  ^oyov].     The  four  cherubic   figures,  the  four 

Rillars  on  which  the  Christ  is  seated,  the  Old  and 
Tew  Gate  into  the  Symbolic  Tower,  are  all  sup- 
posed by  Taylor  to  have  been  borrowed  by  Irena-us 
from  Hernias,  rather  than  the  other  way.  The 
process  by  which  the  writer  establishes  scores  of 
references  by  Hermas  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  a 
subtle  one,  and  does  not  carry  conviction,  except 
perhaps  as  to  tlie  existence  of  the  tetrad  of 
Gospels  a  generation  before  Irena-us  MTOught  out 
the  comparison. 

External  evidences  of  the  use  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity  and  by 
well-known  leaders  of  Gnostic  heresies  must  not 
be  passed  over  in  this  rapid  recital.  We  will, 
in  reviewing  this  evidence,  commence  with  the 
later  testimonies,  and  press  upwards  through  the 
century. 

(1)  Celsus  was  probably  no  other  than  Celsus  the  friend  of 
Lucian,  an  Epicurean.  He  was  the  author  of  the  >.iyt(  ikrfir.s 
to  which  Oripen  replied  in  the  3rd  cent.  He  was  a  bitter  enemy 
of  the  Christian  faith,  but  from  Origen's  preat  work  it  appears 
that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  four  Gospels.  He 
lived  about  a.d.  178,  and  thus  shows  not  onl.\'  that  these  works 
were  bej;inning  to  be  recognized  as  of  paramount  authority,  but 
that  they  were  known  as  such  by  heathen  controversialists. 

Origon  (c.  Celtum,  i.  50)  tells  us  that  Celsus  accused  Christians 
of  believing  that  'the  Son  of  God  is  come  down  from  heaven' 
(see  Jn  331  %'iS),  Jn  j.  c7  Origen  quotes  from  Celsus,  'Thou 
hast  made  no  manifestation,  although  they  challenge*!  thee  in 
the  temple  to  exhibit  some  unmistakable  sign  that  thou  wert 
Son  of  God  •  (cf.  Jn  218  iqW).  in  i.  70  Celsus  objected  that  the 
body  of  a  God  could  not  be  thirsting  at  the  well  of  Jacob,  or 
eating  broiled  fish  and  honeycomb  (Jn  4t"-,  Lk  2.i*-).  ii.  31  says 
that  Celsus  objected  that  Christians  are  in  error  who  'declare 
that  the  Logos  is  Son  of  God,  when  they  present  no  pure  and 
holy  Logos,  but  a  degraded  man  punished  by  scourging  and 
crucifixion.  In  ii.  30  Celsus  referretl  to  the  ichor  flowmg  in 
fhe  veins  of  the  crucifietl ;  which  is  a  reflection  of  Jn  19**-3S. 
The  Fourth  Gospel  must  have  been  widely  diffused  for  a  heathen 
writer  about  A.D.  178  to  have  made  this  use  of  it. 

(2)  We  possess  only  a  Jjit.  tr.  of  the  liecognitione*  of  the 
PsEtnw-CLEMENT,  made  by  Ruflnus.  The  Homi'lits  ore  probably 
the  more  ancient  work,  and  are  extant  in  Greek.  The  date 
at  which  this  Ebionite  work  was  produced  cannot  be  finally 
determined,  but  the  best  judgment  throws  it  into  the  middle 
of  the  gpcoiid  century.  Hilgenfeld  in  1850  declined  to  sec  any 
quotation  from  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Lagarde,  however,  gives 
15  supposed  references  to  it.    Thus,  Horn.  iii.  62.  'The  true 
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Prophet  hath  sworn  "I  am  the  gate  (nXts)  of  life,"  wfaoso 
entereth  by  me,  entereth  into  the  life ' ;  and  again,  '  My  sheep 
hear  my  voice '  (cf.  Jn  10»  and  27).  in  Horn.  xi.  26,  '  Except  ye 
be  bom  again  of  or  in  living  water  (s^Scn  Zim)  unto  the  name 
of  the  Father,  Son,  Holy  ^irit,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  the  heavens'  (cf.  Jn  35).  in  io53  Dressel  discovered 
the  xixth  Homily,  where,  in  ch.  22,  occurs  an  almost  verbal 
quotation  of  Jn  9^'.  Hilgenfeld  yielded  to  this  evidence, 
which  makes  Baur's  date  for  the  "Gosix,"!  finally  incredible. 
There  is,  doubUess,  little  agreement  l>ctween  the  spirit  and 
teaching  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Clementines,  which  makes  the 
evidence  still  more  remarkable. 

(3)  Mo\T.v.N'rs  and  Montanism  also  suffer  as  e\~idence  by  the 
uncertaint.v  as  to  their  date.  The  disproportionate  space  given  to 
this  theme  in  Kusebius,  HE  v.,  does  not  clearly  fasten  the  rise 
of  this  Phrygian  heresy  to  a  distinct  period,  though  giving  the 
names  and  a  sketch  of  the  writers,  Jliltiades,  Apollonius,  etc., 
who  contended  with  it  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  180  If. 
Some  have  fixed  on  1-40 — Gieseler  on  150 — others  157,  others  180. 
Salmon  looks  to  the  3rd  cent,  for  the  origin  of  the  hereby. 
If  the  earlier  date  should  be  finally  established,  the  evidence 
becomes  clear  that  John's  Gospel  must  have  b€«n  taken  as  a 
record  of  the  valedictory  discourse,  for  Montanus  chose  there- 
from the  term  Paracletut,  '  the  other  Comforter,'  as  referring 
to  no  other  than  to  himself;  actxially  claiming  that  our  Lord 
prophesied  his  (Montanus")  appearance  in  the  fulness  of  time. 
Theodoret  also  says  that  Montanus  made  a  similar  use  of  the 
terms  Acy«f  and  'Suu^tts. 

(4)  Marcios  adraittedl.v  makes  no  reference  or  allusion  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  but  TertuUian  (adv.  Mare.  iv.  3)  shows  that 
Marcion  uses  Gal  2  to  justify  his  rejection  of  gospels  supposed 
to  be  apostolic,  because  the.v  were  apostolic,  not  because  they 
were  not  so.  "TertuUian  (de  Came  Chriiti,  ch.  iii.),  while  argu- 
ing against  the  hvperspiritualism  of  Marcion,  says,  'If  thou 
hadst  not  rejected  the  writings  opj>osed  to  thy  system,  the 
Gospel  of  John  would  be  there  to  convince  thee.'  Surely  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  more  explicit  than  are  the  S.vnoptics  in 
asserting  the  full  humanity  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Marcion  reached 
Rome  in  a.d.  140,  and  we  are  thus  allowed  to  assume  an  earlier 
and  wide  diffusion  of  the  various  gospels  which  he  rejected 
and  mutilated  to  serve  the  purposes  of  his  own  system  of 
philosophy. 

(5)  Vale-ntdiTS,  the  poet-phUosopher  of  Gnostic  theosophy, 
with  his  disciples  Ptolenueus  and  Heracleon,  Theodotus  and 
Marcus,  formed  an  important  school  of  thought,  pervading  the 
2nd  cent.  He  appeared  in  Rome  between  a.d.  135-160,  having 
been  before  this  in  Alexandria,  and  is  said  to  have  died  in  Cyprus 
A.D.  160.  TertuUian  tells  us  that  he  made  tise  of  the  whole 
of  the  instrumentum,  i.e.  books  of  XT  (de  Prcucr.  Hatr.  38). 
Irenaeus,  about  a.d.  1S2,  wrote  his  great  work  (adr.  Hcer.)  in 
part  to  meet  and  refute  the  eclectic  errors  of  Valentinus  and 
his  school.  Hippol.vtus  wrote  bis  Refutation  of  all  Heresies 
in  the  same  spirit,  and  the.v  both  quote  from  the  master  and 
his  disciples,  not  alwa.vs  accurately  discriminating  them.  Now, 
as  we  have  seen  (cf.  p.  697»),  Heracleon  [said  by  Clem.  Alex,  to 
have  been  weU  known  to  Valentinus]  composed  a  comm.  upon 
considerable  portions  of  John's  Gospel,  extracts  from  which  are 
presen-ed  by  Origen.  These  passag^es  show  that  a  disciple  of 
Valentinus  treated  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  of  dinne  authoritj*. 
Ptolemaeus  also,  in  a  letter  of  his  addre^ed  to  Flora  aiod  pre- 
served by  Epiphanius  {adv.  Hcer.  xxxiiL  3-7),  quotes  Jn  li-3 
and  Jn  1227.  indeed,  Irenseus  positively  assures  us  that  Valen- 
tinus and  his  disciples  'abundantly  make  use  of  the  Gospel' ; 
and  Hippol.vtus  confirms  this  by  a  perverted  use  of  Jn  10*,  which 
he  attributes  to  Valentinus  himself, — with  the  formula  frri 
rather  than  ;«»■/., — and  cites  also,  as  from  Valentinus,  the  Johan- 
nine  phrase,  'the  Prince  of  this  world,'  1611.  gm  the  entire 
system  of  '  -Eons,'  and  their  '  Sjz.vgies '  or  couples,  which  make 
up  the  Ogdoad  and  the  Plerima,  is  marked  by  the  use  of 

such    terms    as    lioLrr.p,    Xiyt;,    *;?,    Zorr.,    'AXf.Sutt,    ytiteyttr.f, 

rUcfn»Xr,Tt<,  with  others ;  it  is  clear  that  this  cannot  be  acci- 
dental :  either '  John '  built  upon  Valentinus,  or  Valentinus,  find- 
ing these  terms  in  a  book  believed  to  be  of  sacred  authoritj-, 
utilized  them  for  his  own  purposes.  Putting  the  simple, 
natural,  and  religious  use  of  these  terms  in  the  prologue  of 
the  Gospel  and  elsewhere,  over  against  the  highly  technical 
and  theosophical  use  of  them  in  the  system  of  Valentinus,  it 
becomes  clear  that  the  heresiarch  himself  was  familiar  with 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  In  this  conclusion,  Bleek,  Keim,  Bunsen 
agree,  as  against  Davidson  and  Sup.  Mel.  Thoma  (p.  S22)  admits 
that  the  dependence  of  the  Valentinian  school  upon  the  Gospel 
is  not  chronologicaUy  or  d<^;matically  impossible,  though  in- 
demonstrable. 

(6)  Basiudes  and  the  BasUidians.  Basilides,  whose  work 
and  system  preceded  that  of  Valentinus,  both  at  Alexandria 
and  Rome,  is  named  by  numerous  writers — Epiphanius,  Jerome 
(de  riris  III.  ch.  xsL),  Hippolytus  (viL  8),  and  Eusebius 
(HE  iv.  7)  who  places  his  period  in  the  days  of  Hadrian 
(117-13S)  and  speaks  with  intense  abhorrence  of  his  impieties 
and  his  inventions  and  asceticism.  He  does  not  refer  to  his 
doctrine.  Hippol.vtus  speaks  of  the  claim  made  by  the  foUowers 
of  BasUides  that  he  had  received  special  instructions  from 
Matthias,  one  of  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  (Ac  l^i).  Whether 
there  may  or  may  not  be  any  truth  in  this  report,  at  anv 
rate  it  gives  early  antiquity  to  their  father  and  founder. 
Epiphanius  (Hrer.  xxiii.  1-7,  xxiv.  1)  attributes  to  B.  a  period  of 
activity  in  Antioch  before  his  appearance  in  Alexandria  or 
Rome.  If  Basilides  quoted  from  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  origin 
of  that  precious  document  is  thrown  back  to  the  earUest  days  of 
the  centurj',  and,  as  has  already  been  urged,  into  the  lifetime  of 
the  apostle.    Xow  it  is  very  probable  that  Hippolvtus,  in  writ- 


ing his  great  book  (Ref.  Hcer.  vii.  22),  had  the  work  of  Basilidea 
open  before  him,  and  that  he  referred  to  the  master  and  to  bis 
school  by  his  accustomed  method  of  citation,  ^r<  for  the 
former,  whUe  he  used  fttrit,  or  **r'  tu^tit  or  ]Jyvrt  for  the 
latter.  If  the  whole  of  this  pasnge  is  read  (see  Eng.  tr.  in 
A.y.  Lib.),  little  doubt  can  remain  in  any  candid  mmd  that 
Hippohtus  was  quotiiw  two  passages  as  cited  by  Basilides 
himself  from  Jn  !•  and  R  (See  also  Matthew  Arnold,  God  and 
the  BibU,  p.  ^8;  MangoId-BIeek,  EinUUung,  265;  Watidns, 
Bamp.  Leeturet,  p.  36SX 

(7)  The  Oriental  Gnostics,  Ophites,  Xaassenes,  Perats  (Bus- 
sen's  Hippoljfttu  and  hi$  Age,  see  Introd.  to  St.  John,  xU.  11,  bv 
Reynolds),  made,  according  to  Hippolj-tus,  abundant  use  of  the 
Fourth  GospeL  We  cannot  depend  on  his  citations  as  repre- 
senting the  verbal  use  of  the  Gospel  made  by  any  q>ecific 
section  or  leader  of  these  extreme  dualists.  So  great  was  their 
antagonism  to  the  OT  that  the.v  took  the  very  name  of  the 
serpent,  nahash  (Heb.)  or  oplut  (Greek),  as  their  ideal  of 
inteUigence  and  emancipation.  What  recent  investigation  has 
shown  is,  not  that  we  must  carry  down  the  Pastoral  EpisUes  or 
Ck>lo68ians  or  the  Fourth  Gospel  tUl  after  the  days  of  Marcion 
for  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  these  dualistic  ideas,  but  that 
ideas  of  the  kind  were  prevalent  as  early  as  the  activity  of  St. 
Paul,  who  combated  them  at  Corinth  and  Epbesus,  and  that 
the  author  of  the  Apoc.  encotmtered  them  at  Thyatira  and 
elsewhere  in  Asia.  Godet  has  treated  the  'Christ  party'  in 
the  Corinthian  Church  as  those  who  sharply  separated  between 
'Jesits'  and  'the  Christ'  —  who  coold  accept  the  heavenly 
Christ,  but  repudiate  the  genuine  incarnation,  crucifixion,  or 
resurrection ;  who  could  even  anathematize  Jesus,  and  claim 
special  knowledge  of,  and  union  with,  the  Christ.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  a  party  reveals  the  presence  of  these  Gnostic 
tendencies  in  the  middle  of  the  1st  century.  Consequently,  we 
have  no  occasion  to  wait  tUl  the  middle  or  end  of  the"  cen- 
tury to  find  the  occasion  for  the  protest  against  dualism  dis- 
coverable in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

There  is  one  exception  to  the  uniform  result  of 
these  researches  into  the  religious  ideas  of  the 
century.  A  shado^^y  sect  or  people,  called  by 
Epiphanius 'A\o7oi  [i.e.  persons  destitute  of  sound 
sense],  Hcer.  il.  i.  57,  had  manifested  some  antago- 
nism to  the  Logos  -  Gospel.  Epiph.  is  amused 
with  the  pun  which  he  has  perpetrated  to  their 
discredit,  and  hopes  that  it  wLU  stick  to  them. 
The  objections  which  they  raised  were  not  of  a 
philosophical  or  religious  character,  but  had  to  do 
with  chronological  difficulties  which  the  number  of 
passorers  suggests,  the  close  association  in  which 
the  highest  dignity  of  Christ  is  placed  with  His 
presence  at  a  wedding  feast,  and,  further,  the 
absurd  statement  that  the  Gospel  had  been  pro- 
duced, not  by  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  but 
by  Cerinthus.  Tradition  certainly  has  made  John 
and  Cerinthus  contemporary,  and  this  tradition 
is  confirmed  by  the  supposition  of  these  '  stupid " 
people,  that  the  Gospel  had  been  ^mtten  by 
Cerinthus.  The  views  of  Cerinthus  leaned  towards 
Ebionitism ;  the  whole  teaching  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  that  the  Christ  came  down  from  heaven. 

It  is  with  amazement  we  read  in  Eeuss,  History 
of  NT,  p.  233,  '  The  unspeakable  pains  that  has 
been  taken  to  coUect  external  evidence  only  shows 
that  there  is  none  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.' 
We  do  not  wish  to  accept  evidence  that  would  not 
be  accepted  elsewhere,  but  the  proofs  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Fourth  Gospel  seem  as  cogent  as  those 
that  are  advanced  for  any  books  of  the  NT,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  most  celebrated  patristic  or  classical 
masterpieces. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  we  discern  the  first  indi- 
cations of  its  appearance  in  the  wide  diliusion  of 
Johannine  ideas  in  the  epistles  of  Barnabas  and 
Clement,  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  the  Epistle  to 
Diognetus,  and  the  Didachi.  "W  e  have  pseudepi- 
graphical  literature  like  the  Test,  of  XII  Patriarchs 
and  the  Clementines,  early  heretics  and  duaHsts 
like  Basilides  and  Valentinus  quoting  from  its 
pages  and  falsely  utilizing  its  authority.  Nay,  we 
actually  find  some  of  them  commenting  at  length 
upon  considerable  portions  of  the  Gospel.  There 
is  not  only  abundance  of  such  evidence  outside  the 
pale  of  the  Church,  but  the  celebrated  Christian 
philosopher,  Justin  Martyr,  in  quoting  from  '  The 
Niemoirs  of  the  Apostles  and  those  that  followed 
them,'  has  prese^^•ed  a  large  number  of  the  apo- 
thegms of  Jesus  ;  and  that  these  must  have  been 
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taken  from  the  Gospel  becomes  almost  demon- 
strated by  the  romantic  discovery,  not  only  of 
Tatian's  Address  to  the  Greeks,  but  also  of  the 
Diatessaron,  where  the  largest  part  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  interwoven  with  the  other  three.  Within 
20  years  of  this  date  we  have  the  clear  testimonies 
of  Irenams,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  Tertullian,  and  then  that  of 
Athenagoras,  and  the  Muratorian  Canon,  fre- 
quently cementing  the  fragmentary  relics  of  the 
century.  Even  Keim  admits  that  tne  evidence  is 
as  strong  as  for  any  other  of  the  Gospels.  Not 
one  of  these  reminiscences  or  citations  was  placed 
where  it  has  been  found  for  the  sake  of  the  modern 
apologist.  It  is  simply  marvellvus  that  the  ele- 
ments of  the  testimony  should  thus  have  been 
drawn  together  from  such  a  number  of  sources 
within  the  compass  of  a  centurj'. 

III.  Canonicity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
— There  is  sufficient  evidence  that  this  Gospel  is 
among  the  least  disputed  components  of  the  earliest 
collection  of  documents.  The  Apoc,  2  P,  2  and  3 
Jn,  are  missing  froni  the  Peshitta.  In  the  Old  Lat. 
belonging  to  the  2nd  cent.,  He,  2  P,  and  Ja  are  want- 
ing. The  Mur.  Canon  does  not  contain  a  reference 
to  Hebrews,  unless  it  be  identified  with  the  Letter 
to  the  Alexandrians  ;  and  the  reference  to  2  and  3 
Jn  is  dubious.  The  document  is  incomplete  or  muti- 
lated, and  does  not  contain  explicit  mention  of  the 
Gospels  of  Mt  or  Mk.  Yet  all  these  early  indica- 
tions of  a  list  of  NT  books  contain  the  Gospel  of 
John.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Origen's  list 
(184-2r)3).  And  Eusebius'  Canon,  which  placed 
among  the  antilegomena  Ja,  2  P,  Jude,  2  and  3  Jn, 
and  reckoned  the  Apoc.  spurious  (vbd-qv),  contained 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  earliest  codices  of  the 
4th  cent.  (B,  N),  the  Canon  of  Athanasius  and  all 
those  of  the  ecclesiastical  councils,  also  include  it. 
These  facts  establish  widespread  and  ancient  con- 
viction as  to  the  sacred  character  and  authority  of 
this  document. 

IV.  iNTKiiNAL  Evidence  for  the  Authorship. 
— The  familiar  process  by  which  the  question  of 
the  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  limited  and 
decided  must  now  be  briefly  recotmted  in  the  light 
of  the  fresh  treatment  it  has  received  at  the  hands 
of  Wendt,  Ewald,  Weizsacker,  Beyschlag,  Cross, 
Delfl",  and  Sanday. 

a.  The  author,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  was 
essentially  a  Jew. — Fiom  beginning  to  end  he  is 
saturated  with  Heb.  and  OT  ideas,  though  they 
are  illumined  from  within  by  the  new  and  heavenly 
li^ht  which  broke  upon  him  through  direct  contact 
with  Jesus. 

i.  The  inner  sources  and  main  tendencies  of  the 
author's  thought  are  to  be  found  in  the  OT  ;  and 
his  quotations  from  it  in  independent  freedom,  even 
from  the  current  Gr.  VSS,  are  hardly  now  in  dispute. 
The  whole  argument  of  the  Prologue  is  a  prophetic 
foreshortening  of  the  history  of  '  His  own,'  and  their 
age-long  refusal  to  admit  to  the  full  the  highest 
revelation  of  the  Eternal.  Note  also  the  reference 
to  the  hope  of  the  Prophet  who  should  make  all 
things  clear,  and  to  the  Elijah  of  the  new  dispen- 
sation (1-'  4*^),  our  Lord's  zeal  for  tlie  sanctity  of 
the  temple  (2'*'-''),  his  familiarity  with  OT  history 
(3"),  the  ascription  to  Jesus  by  John  the  Baptist 
of  the  function  of  the  Bridegroom  of  the  true 
Israel,  an  idea  which  frequently  appears  in  ancient 
oracles  (Jer  2=,  Ezk  W,  Hos  2'»-  \  The  writer's 
references  to  the  feasts  of  the  Jews,  the  passovers 
(chs.  2,  6,  12,  18),  the  unnamed  feast  (ch.  5)  which 
may  or  may  not  be  a  passover,  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  (ch.  7),  tlie  feast  of  dedication  (ch.  10), 
show  the  region  of  his  religious  ideas.  He  alludes 
to  the  special  ceremonial  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles 
in  the  pouring  of  water  and  illumination  of  the 
temple.      The    same    conclusion    may   be   drawn 


from  his  numerous  references  to  Moses  (I'^  b*^  7") 
and  Abraham  (ch.  8) ;  from  the  great  authority 
attributed  to  the  law,  and  even  from  the  verbal 
criticism  of  the  Psalms  (ch.  10) ;  from  the  declara- 
tion that  '  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  broken ' ;  and 
especially  from  the  fourteen  passages  quoted  from 
OT.  Five  of  these  are  attributed  to  our  Lord, 
seven  are  made  by  the  Evangelist,  two  by  other 
speakers  (see  Turpie,  Old  Test,  in  the  New ;  West- 
cott.  Introduction  in  Speaker's  Comm.  p.  xiii ; 
iia.ndia.y,  Expositor,  Marcn  1892,  p.  178  H'.).  Four 
of  these  agi'ee  with  the  accurate  tr.  in  the  LXX. 
Some,  however,  are  in  closer  agreement  with  the 
Heb.  against  the  LXX.  Thus  Jn  19^^  '  They  shall 
look  on  him  whom  they  pierced'  ( =  Zec  12'")  instead 
of  '  insulted.'  This  tr.  is  found  also  in  Rev  1', 
and  is  a  curious  link  of  linguistic  correspondence 
between  the  Gospel  and  Apoc.  It  is  found  aLso  in 
Justin,  and  in  the  versions  of  Tlieod.,  Symm.,  and 
Aquila.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the 
author  was  utilizing  his  personal  knowledge  of 
Heb.,  but  that  more  accurate  translations  of  Zee 
than  that  of  LXX  existed.  Cf.  with  this  Jn  6« 
(  =  Is  5413) ;  and  especially  13i8  (  =  Ps  41»)  '  He  that 
eateth  bread  with  me  has  lifted  up  his  heel  against 
me.'  Here  the  Gospel  stands  alone,  the  four  other 
extant  Gr.  VSS  differing  from  each  other.  The 
passage  12*,  quoted  accurately  from  LXX,  where 
this  version  fairly  represents  Heb.  in  Mt  and  Ac, 
is  different  from  both  authorities  in  our  Gospel. 
There  is  no  case  where  this  Gospel  agrees  with 
LXX  against  the  Hebrew.  These  peculiarities  indi- 
cate knowledge  of  the  original  Scriptures.  Besides 
these  phenomena  of  translation,  let  it  be  observed 
that  the  author  is  acquainted  with  a  majority  of 
the  OT  books,  the  historical  books.  Psalms,  Pro- 
verbs, and  both  parts  of  Isaiah.  He  is  familiar 
with  the  history  of  Abraham,  Jacob,  Moses,  and 
David,  with  the  brazen  serpent,  with  circumcision, 
with  the  manna  in  the  wilderness,  and  with  OT 
similitude  and  doctrine. 

ii.  A  point  upon  which  the  opponents  of  the 
Johannine  authorship  have  laid  much  emphasis 
is  the  writer's  use  of  the  term  '  the  Jews,'  as  of  a 
hostile  party  from  whom  he  was  separated,  e.g. 
'  the  purifying  of  the  Jews'  (2*),  'the  passover  of 
the  Jews'  (2^''),  'a  fea.st  of  the  Jews'  (5^  6^),  'the 
manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury'  (19*").  But  the 
writer  is  here  conveying  no  reproach,  but  explain- 
ing to  Gentiles  events  of  his  early  life.  Doubtless 
'  the  Jews '  are  discriminated  from  the  Ix^o^  of 
Galileans  as  hostile  to  Jesus,  but  the  writer  calls 
special  attention  to  Nicodemus,  a  ruler  of  the  Jews, 
to  Joseph,  and  to  those  of  ot  iSiot.  who  received  Him, 
as  well  as  to  the  iroWoi  who  '  believed  on  Him.' 
He  says  that  Jesus  made  more  disciples  in  Judaea 
than  John  (4*),  and  in  a  most  emphatic  way  that 
Jesus  recognized  that  auTrjpia,  is  from  the  Jews. 
Cf.  the  difhcult  passage  (4^"**),  where  Jesus  is 
said  to  regard  the  land  of  Jud.Ta  as  '  his  own 
country.'  Even  ch.  5,  which  discloses  the  enmity 
of  '  the  Jews '  to  our  Lord's  interpretation  of 
the  Sabbath  (cf.  ch.  9),  is  penetrated  throughout 
with  the  Jewish  ideas  of  the  Sabbath,  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  of  Moses.  The  dramatic  ejjisodes 
of  ehs.  7-10  reveal  great  antagonism  on  the  part  of 
the  mob  in  Jerus.  and  the  Jewish  authorities  to 
the  teaching  and  mandate  of  Jesus,  but  the  con- 
versations display  the  author's  intimate  knowledge 
of  Jewish  law,  alike  of  the  Sabbatli  and  of  circum- 
cision (7**^),  and  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Siaairopd. 
And  these  three  or  four  chapters  are  replete  with 
assurances  that  '  many  believed  on  him,'  while 
8'^  speaks  of  'the  Jews'that  had  believed  him.' 

Again,  when  Jesus  speaks  of  '  their  law '  and 
'your  law,'  which  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  had 
misinterpreted,  it  is  as  one  who  is  bringing  to  their 
memory  what   they   and   not   He  had  forgotten. 
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Moreover,  not  infrequently,  by  the  term  'the  Jews' 
the  writer  evidently  means  to  denote  technically 
the  ruling  powers  in  State  and  Church,  the  Sanhe- 
drin  in  its  pride,  in  opposition  to  the  pilgrims  from 
Galilee  or  from  the  '  jDispersion.' 

One  passage  from  the  'Jewish '  Gospel  of  Mt  (28") 
shows  an  analogous  use  of  the  ol  'lovSaioi.  See  also 
Lk  23*^.  St.  Paul's  use  of  the  term  is  well  known, 
and  must  have  familiarized  men  in  Ephesus, 
Corinth,  and  Thessalonica  -with  it,  without 
suggesting  for  a  moment  that  he  was  not  a 
'  Hebrew  of  Hebrews.' 

iii.  The  author  is  by  many  opponents  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  Gospel  allowed  to  be  of  Jewish 
origin  and  sympathy,  but  not  a  Palestinian  Jew. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Alexandria  or 
Ephesus,  otherwise,  they  contend,  he  would  never 
have  made  so  many  errors  of  a  topographical  or 
historic  kind.  The  most  serious  charge  is  his  refer- 
ence to  Bethany  beyond  Jordan  (l-**  RV).  But  it 
is  clear  that  the  author  was  not  confounding  this 
Bethany  with  that  near  Jerusalem.  And  if  there 
were  two  Bethsaidas,  two  Canas,  two  Antiochs, 
and  two  Caesareas,  why  not  two  Bethanys  ?  Origen, 
it  is  true,  had  not  recognized  the  site,  and  prob- 
ably suggested  the  Bethabara  of  AV  which  is 
found  with  variants  in  some  MSS.  Caspar!  has 
located  it  N.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  ;  Conder,  nearly 
S.E.  of  the  Sea,  far  above  the  traditional  site 
and  much  nearer  to  Cana  of  Galilee.  Then  the 
reference  to  the  Pool  of  Siloara  ( Jn  9")  has  been 
triumphantly  confirmed  by  recent  discovery.  The 
mention  of  '.Enon  near  Salim,'  of  Ephraim  in  the 
wilderness,  and  of  '  Sychar '  near  Shechem,  has 
been  remarkably  confirmed  by  recent  research.  In 
association  with  this  may  be  classed  the  pictur- 
esque reference  to  the  brook  Kidron  (18^);  the 
'  gabbatha '  of  the  Roman  governor,  with  its 
Aram,  name  (19^^);  'Solomon's  porch'  (1(F);  'the 
treasury  in  the  temple'  (8**);  the  scenery  and  various 
nomenclature  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  and  possibly 
the  decoration  of  the  temple  courts  by  the  golden 
%-ine  (15^'^). 

These  indications  of  personal  knowledge  have 
been  disputed  as  e\'idence  of  the  author's  Pal. 
origin,  because  the  A^Titer  might  have  visited 
Palestine  and  picked  up,  like  the  author  of  the 
'  Apocr.  Gospel  of  Matthew,'  a  multitude  of  small 
details.  So  esp.  Cross  (Westminster  Bev.,  Aug. 
1S90,*  p.  177).  It  is  enough  to  refer  to  Sanday's 
complete  reply  in  Expos.,  March  1892,  p.  163. 

Frequent  use  is  made  of  the  supposed  ignorance 
of  the   writer  touching  the  appointment  of  the 
Jewish    high    priest,    illustrated    by    the    state- 
ment that  Caiaphas  held  the  office  '  in  that  year,' 
as  though   the  sacerdotium  had  been  an  annual 
appointment.     But  the  evangelist  speaks  of  Annas 
being  high   priest   in   the    very   '  same   year '   in 
which  Caiaphas  delivered  the  unconscious  prophecy 
of  the  effect  of  the  death  of  Jesus  (11*).    Moreover, 
St.  Luke,  both  in  the  Gospel  (3-)  and  in  the  Acts 
(4*),  speaks  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas  as  '  high  priests.' 
Annas  had  been  deposed  by  the  Roman  procurator 
in  favour  of  his  son-in-law  Caiaphas.    His  induence 
was  great,  though  not  officially  recognized  by  Pilate;  ' 
and  therefore  the  evangelist,  who  was  known  to  the  ' 
family  of  the  high  priest,  in  gi\-ing  the  account  of  i 
the  preliminary  examination  by  Annas,  says  that  | 
Jesus  was  sent  bound  by  Annas  to  Caiaphas  the  ! 
high  priest,  from  whom  alone  Pilate  would  have 
accepted  the  official  charge  of  the  Sanhedrin.     The 
phrase   'that  same  year'   reflects  the   absorbing 
interest  of  that  year  in  which  the  highest  court 
in  the  nation  rejected  and  delivered  over  to  the 
Gentiles  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God.    (See  Pulp.  C<ym. 
Introd.  p.  xl,  and  notes  on  11*^  18"- 1^-  ■^-  ■^). 

Etibrts  have  been  made  to  relegate  some  of  the 
most  characteristic  teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 


and  First  Ep.  of  the  same  writer  to  the  dominant 
influence  of  Philo  Juda^us  of  Alexandria.  Lucke, 
Bleek,  Baur,  Keim,  Schiirer,  Alb.  Thoma,  and 
many  others  have  laid  great  emphasis  on  this 
filiation  of  ideas.  But  Siegfried  has  found  the 
same  influence  abundantly  evident  in  St.  James, 
in  Ep.  to  Heb.,  and  in  St.  Paul.  Luthardt,  Godet, 
Pressense,  and  others  disclaim  any  relation,  direct 
or  indirect,  on  the  part  of  St.  John  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  Philo  or  his  school.  Even  Keim  and  S. 
Davidson  contend  for  the  originality  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  pre-eminently  in  its  teaching  regarding 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  and  its  doctrine 
of  the  Messiah.  The  phraseology  current  in  the 
Alex,  school  consists  of  important  terms  also  used 
in  the  Johannine  writings,  i.e.  not  only  Logos, 
but  Light,  Life,  Truth,  the  Paraclete,  the  Archon, 
the  Pleronuiythe  ftovoyen^s  and  Tp<irTOT0K<a, '  only -be- 
gotten '  and  '  first-bom.'  These  terms  are  used  to 
denote  the  relation  and  mediation  of  the  Di\Tne 
Essence  to  the  kochos,  and  part  at  least  of  the 

grocess  by  which  all  things  have  come  into  being, 
hilo  endeavoured  to  utilize  the  speculation  and 
phrases  of  both  Plato  and  the  Stoics  in  order  to 
expound  the  teaching  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  the 
amalgam  was  uncertain  and  really  valueless.  No 
one  finally  accepted  these  high-flown  allegories  of 
'  law,'  or  of  '  narrative,'  any  more  than  they  did 
the  Stoic  interpretation  of  the  Homeric  poems. 
It  is,  however,  true  that  the  place  which,  about 
the  same  time,  St.  Paul  had  in  Co,  Gal,  and  Col 
assigned  to  '  Christ '  and  '  the  Son '  and  the  '  Rock 
in  the  wilderness,'  Philo  had  assigned  to  the 
'Logo*.'  So,  too,  'the  heavenly  bread'  is  ex- 
plained by  Pliilo  as  the  manifestation  of  the 
Logos ;  and  other  terms  in  He  1^"^  and  the  '  Wis- 
dom '  of  the  Psalms,  and  in  the  Sapiential  Books, 
are  by  Philo  similarly  correlated  with  the  Logos. 
There  are,  however,  strong  reasons  for  disputing 
either  a  verbal  or  a  philosophical  dependence  of 
the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  on  the  Alex, 
theosophy. 

(a)  The  twofold  meaning  of  the  term  '  Logos.' 
In  Greek  this  represents  not  only,  as  in  Philo, 
the  Reason  and  Self-consciousness,  the  rationality 
of  a  thing  or  person,  but  also  'the  word,'  the  ex- 
pression, the  process  by  which  a  revelation  can  be 
made  or  ratiocination  carried  into  etfect.  The 
same  ambiguous  word  is  used  for  the  Reason  and 
the  Word  of  both  God  and  man.  There  are  those 
who  say  that  they  are  but  the  reverse  and  obverse 
sides  ot  the  same  reality.  At  any  rate,  the  same 
term  is  used  by  Philo  for  the  archetypal  reason 
and  by  '  John '  for  the  creative  energy,  the  divine 
personal  nature,  the  source  of  life  and  light  in 
man,  which  is  at  length  incarnated  in  humanity, 
the  glory  of  God  revealed,  full  of  grace  and  truth, 
the  only-begotten  and  beloved  of  the  Father,  able 
to  declare  Him.* 

(b)  The  Philonic  Logos  is  in  no  sense  personal. 
The  Logos  is  often  identified  with  the  '  world,'  as 
'  intelligible,'  the  '  image '  of  God  in  the  universe  ; 
'by  His  Logos,  God  is  both  governor  and  good.' 
True,  Philo  spoke  of  the  Logos  who,  in  place  of 
the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  brought  back  Hagar  to 
Sarah  [de  Cher.  p.  108),  but  by  Hagar  he  meant 
not  the  woman  Hagar,  typical  or  historic,  but 
'  human  arts  and  science,  brought  back  to  the  true 
^^rtue.'  Numerous  illustrations  of  the  same 
method  constantly  recur.  There  is  no  personality 
in  the  Logos  of  Philo,  such  as  we  find  adumbrated 
in  the  Books  of  Job  or  "Wis,  and,  in  another 
form,  in  'the  Son'  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the 
'  Christ '  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  dxairyoff/ia  of  God  in 
He  1». 

(c)  The  doctrine  of  Messiah  was  ignored  by  Philo, 

♦  Schiirer  {HJP  ii.  iiL  340-368)  has  more  fully  '^veen  to  Philo's 
Ix^^os  the  quality  of  word. 
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and  tliat  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  was  abhor- 
rent to  the  whole  Neo-Phitonic  school. 

(rf)  To  the  i)hr<a.seolo<jy  of  Philo  some  curious 
analogies  are  found  in  the  Fourth  Gosj)el,  but  by 
Siegfried  (I.e.)  many  similar  ones  have  been  found 
in  all  the  books  of  NT.  Even  the  Ep.  of  Ja,  the 
Targums,  and  the  Synop.  Gospels  (Pulp.  Com.. 
Introd.  p.  xlix)  are  supposed  to  reflect  Philo's 
influence.  But  this  phraseology  is  kindled  into 
entirely  new  meaning  by  the  Word  made  flesh, — 
of.  'love,'  'faith,'  'righteousness,'  'life  eternal,' 
— and  the  use  of  it  does  not  in  the  least  degree 
establish  a  non-Pal.  origin  for  the  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  Thoma's  eloquent  enumeration  of 
the  titles  and  glories  of  Philo's  Logos  vanishes  as 
an  anticipation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  when  it  is 
found  that  these  are  only  tropical  phrases  for  the 
discipline  through  which  souls  are  passing  to  the 
rest  of  a  true  philosophy. 

(e)  The  true  origin  or  the  ideas  and  phraseology 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  to  l)e  sought  in  the  OT. 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Jolin  found  their  material  in  the 
books  which  thejr  had  studied  from  their  youth, 
and  in  the  traditional  interpretations  of  the  Pal. 
schools.  The  spoken  word  is  throughout  Gn  1 
the  creative  agency,  the  mediator  between  the 
Eternal  and  the  '  cosmos.'  In  Ps  33*  and  147^'  '  the 
word  of  J"'  is  approximately  personified  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  personifications,  moreover,  of 
the  direct  activity  of  J"  under  the  form  of  Memra 
or  Debra  of  the  Lord  in  the  Targums,  though  they 
cannot  attest  a  literary  usage  answering  to  the 
Prologue  of  'John,'  indirectly  reveal  a  mental  tone 
in  the  Aram,  schools,  out  of  which  the  Johannine 
representation  sprang.  The  same  remark  may  be 
made  touching  '  the' Angel  of  J",'  distinct  from  the 
created  angels,  who  makes  His  appearance  through- 
out the  OT,  and  suggests  awful  and  sublime  depths 
in  the  l)osom  of  the  Divine  Essence.  The  phrase  is 
used  as  Logos  is  used,  interchangeably  with  Deity 
and  invested  with  all  J"'s  glory.  Kurtz  in  his  Old 
Covenant  has  criticised  this,  his  earlier  view  (appx. 
of  Eng.  tr.);  but  see  Westcott  (/n^rorf.),  Liddon 
(Divinity  of  our  Lord).  Cf.  also  art.  Angel,  vol.  i. 
p.  94. 

Philo  used  to  refer  the  manifestations  of  the 
Angel  of  .1"  to  the  operations  of  the  Logos  and  to 
specialized  functions  of  the  human  mind ;  the 
apostles  found  in  this  mysterious  phraseology  an 
age-long  witness  to  the  possibility  of  an  incar- 
nation. 

Perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  personification  of 
wisdom  can  be  found  in  Pr,  Job,  or  the  Sapiential 
Books,  but  this  method  of  presentation  reappears 
in  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  and  in 
those  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians.*  See  also 
He  P-  '^,  from  which  it  is  clear  that  ideas  of  the 
Son,  robed  in  phraseology  of  the  Sajnential  Books 
descriptive  or  wisdom,  are  independent  of  the 
treatment  of  the  Alex,  philosophy,  and  also  of  the 
author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  With  this  may  be 
compared  the  almost  extreme  Johannine  phrases 
of  Mt  11  and  Lk  10.  Where  could  these  writers 
have  obtained  these  notions  except  from  the 
widely  diffused  traditions  and  holy  memories  of 
the  apostles  themselves  ?  Thoma  has  done  service 
in  demonstrating  the  remarkable  resemblance 
between  the  root-ideas  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  Beyschlag,  in  his  Theology  of  NT,  vol.  i., 
has  endeavoured  with  success  to  show  the  identical 
basis  of  the  Synoptic  and  Johannine  ideas  of  the 
relation  between  tlie  Father  and  Son,  the  Father 
and  Christ.  Yet  it  is  very  noteworthy  that 
'  John '  uses  a  term  from  Gr.  philosophy  to  which 
he  attached    a    profoundly  diflerent   sense  from 

•  See  Watkins  in  Smith's  DRi  p.  1755,  who  also  shows  the 
link  between  OT  and  Fourth  Gospel  in  many  other  particulars 
of  IP. 


Philo,  and  to  which  the  other  sacred  writers  have 
not  attained.  It  is  almost  a  demonstration  that 
he  was  a  Palestinian,  not  an  Alexandrian  Jew. 

/3.  The  writer  claims  to  Iinve  been  an  eye-witness 
and  ear-xvitness  of  that  which  he  describes.  Number- 
less unconscious  touches,  witiiout  any  theological 
bias  in  them,  reveal  the  indelible  impression  left 
upon  the  writer  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard. 
E.g.  observe  the  numerous  indications  of  '  day '  and 
'  hour '  when  that  which  he  recorded  took  place 
(I'M.  35. 39. 43  21  3^  4«-  "•■*  G>«- "  121- 1-  13>-  *>  IS'*  20S  and 
many  others). 

In  1"  and  in  1  Jn  1^  he  puts  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  those  disciples  who  beheld  His  glory,  and 
in  19^  he  lays  the  strongest  emphasis  on  the 
testimony  he  was  personally  able  to  bear  to 
a  great  sign  which  accompanied  the  piercing  of 
the  side  of  the  dead  Christ.  The  fact  that  the 
author  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third  person  under 
the  term  iKslvos  is  in  keeping  with  other  tacit 
references  to  himself  elsewhere,  and  with  a  similar 
usage  of  iKf'ivos,  referring  to  the  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence, in  9^^.  The  writer  indicates  throughout 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  secret  fears, 
thoughts,  murmurs,  and  questionings  of  the  inner- 
most circle  of  the  disciples.  He  knows  what  they 
thought  at  the  time,  and  how  they  subsequently 
modified  their  views  (1.  2^'--'-"  12'");  he  records 
the  conversations  with  Nathanael,  Andrew,  Philij) 
(chs.  1-6) ;  the  (questions  of  Peter,  Thomas, 
Judas  Alphoei,  Philip,  in  the  valedictory  discourse, 
together  with  remarks  of  his  own  ;  he  gives  indi- 
cations of  the  blank  ignorance  of  the  disciples 
themselves  with  reference  to  the  great  utterances 
of  tlieir  Lord  (4«*  6™-  ^  IF-  »•  '^  16") ;  tiie  innermost 
mind  of  Peter  at  the  feet-washing  (13®""-  ^) ;  the 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  all  of  the  deep  signifi- 
cance of  Scripture  (20^*) ;  and  the  conversations  with 
Thomas  (2^-*-^). 

He  is,  moreover,  acquainted  with  the  very 
thoughts  and  motives  of  Jesus  Himself  (2-^-  ^  4' 
50  iji.  6  i3iff.)  .  lie  gives  a  whole  group  of  condensed 
perceptions  of  the  blended  divinity  and  humanity 
of  our  Lord  which  were  flashed  upon  his  conscious- 
ness by  the  Saviour's  work  and  conduct  (cf.  18^-19^). 
He  certainly  suggests  himself  as  the  unnamed  dis- 
cijjle  of  the  Baptist  and  of  our  Lord  (ch.  1) ;  and  we 
feel  that  he  must  have  been  an  auditor  of  the 
conversations  with  Nicodemus  and  the  Samaritan 
woman,  and  with  the  nobleman  in  chs.  3. 4.  Cas'pari's 
interesting  suggestion  tiiat  he  had  a  house  in 
Jerus.,  connected  with  the  fish  trade  between  that 
city  and  the  lake,  would  explain  his  presence  in 
Jerus.  (ch.  o),  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  what 
occurred  (ch.  6)  in  6".  There  is  an  uncon.^cious 
revelation  of  his  presence  in  the  words,  '  Now  .Jesus 
was  not  yet  come  to  them.'  We  do  not  see  any 
animosity  to  Peter's  prominence.  He  is  one  of 
the  two  whom  Jesus  loved  (20-).  We  owe  to  his 
constant  clinging  to  Jesus  the  details  of  the  trial 
before  Annas,  the  private  converse  with  Pilate, 
and  the  words  from  the  Cross  which  intrusted  the 
Mother  to  his  care  (19'^-  '^). 

The  closing  scenes  of  ch.  21,  with  the  appendix 
by  the  survivors,  leaves  it  without  doubt  that  the 
writer  was  one  of  the  disciples  whom  Jesus  loved, 
but  not  Simon  Peter.  Those  present  at  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  (2F-  ^)  are  Peter,  distinguished  from  the 
unnamed  disciple  (v.^) ;  Thomas  and  Nathanael, 
who  are  elsewhere  mentioned  by  name ;  the  two  sons 
of  Zebcdee  ;  ami  two  other  of  Jlis  disciples.  Now, 
James  the  brother  of  John  was  early  slain  (Ac  12*-  -). 
It  follows  that  the  '  beloved  disciple '  who,  in  the 
Epilogue,  is  accredited  with  the  authorship,  must 
either  have  been  John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  or  one 
of  the  two  unnamed  disciples.  Andrew  and  Philip 
are  conceivably  hinted  at,  but,  seeing  they  are 
elsewhere  mentioned  by  name,  it  is  not  probable  ; 
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and  since  the  two  are  mentioned  last,  it  is  more 
in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  writer  to 
understand  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  number 
of  the  eleven  apostles. 

The  opinion  that  John,  who  is  frequently  referred 
to  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  in  the  Acts  {Ac  3^ 
413  8i4_i5  J  cf.  Gal  2*)  in  conjunction  with  Peter  or 
with  his  brother  (in  Svnop.)  as  at  the  very  centre 
of  the  apostolic  ctoud,  is  not  the  disciple  who  pro- 
duced this  wonderful  narrative,  brings  an  anoma- 
lous circumstance  to  view :  that  the  author, 
whoever  he  was,  never  once  mentions  the  name 
of  John.  If  he  was  some  philosophic  mystic  of 
the  2nd  cent.,  he  must  have  deliberately  invented 
the  innumerable  touches  of  the  eye-witness,  which 
he  introduced  with  such  apparent  artlessness,  vnth 
the  view  of  suggesting  that  he  was  no  other  than 
'the  beloved  disciple.'  This  supposition  is  so 
harsh  that  it  cannot  be  accepted  without  more 
cogent  reasons  than  those  which  have  hitherto 
been  advanced.  Delli'  {Grundziige  d.  Entickk.- 
Gesch.  d.  Rdig.  18S3,  p.  266)  has  argued  that  the 
beloved  disciple  was  a  friend  of  Joseph  and  Nico- 
demus  and  the  high  priest,  resident  in  Jerus., 
familiar  with  the  Jerus.  life  of  Christ,  and  from 
his  education,  higher  than  that  of  the  Twelve, 
better  able  to  appreciate  and  work  into  his  match- 
less narrative  the  deeper  teaching  of  Jesu.s.  In 
that  case  some  incongruities  that  have  afflicted 
critics  would  be  dissolved,  but  many  fresh  dif- 
ficulties would  be  created,  e.g.  the  utter  disappear- 
ance of  this  remarkable  personage  from  evangelic 
tradition ;  his  acquaintance  with  Peter,  Andrew, 
Philip  and  Thomas,  Judas  Alphsei  and  Judas 
Iscariot,  Xathanael,  Martha,  Lazarus,  and  the 
Marys,  to  whom  he  has  referred,  together  with 
his  utter  silence  about  '  John,'  who  took  so  high  a 
place  in  the  early  development  of  the  Church  in 
the  NT  and  early  tradition.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
the  student  to  weigh  the  indications  which  other 
literature  supplies  of  the  character  and  personality 
of  Jolm  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  to  see  whether 
they  are  incompatible  with  the  revelation  which 
the  wTiter  has  unconsciously  offered  of  himself  in 
the  composition  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  the 
self-revelation  is  studiously  repressed.  He  never 
distinctly  utters  his  own  name,  or  that  of  his 
parents,  or  of  his  brother.  He  allows  others  to 
speak  for  him,  and  he  hides  himself  behind  the 
shadow  of  his  Lord,  and  loses  himself  in  the 
light  of  his  Master's  love.  We  can  gather  here 
and  there  what  he  thought  of  '  the  Jews,'  of  the 
high  priest,  of  Judas  and  Pilate.  We  can  gather 
the  interpretation  he  put  upon  certain  perfJexing 
sayings  of  the  Lord,  so  dili'erent  from  their  own 
lofty  tone  and  fathomless  depths,  which  he  was 
nevertheless  able  to  remember  and  record.  But 
for  the  most  part  he  conceals  his  own  individuality. 

V.  The  Chaeacter  axd  Career  of  John  as 

PRESERVED  IX  OTHER  LITERATURE.  —  A.  The 
Synoptic  Gospels  tell  us  that  a  man  named 
Zebedee  (Mk  l^*- *)  with  his  vrife  Salome  had 
two  sons,  James  and  John,  that  they  lived  at 
Bethsaida,  near  Capernaum,  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee, 
and  were  partners  with  Simon  and  Andrew  the 
sons  of  Jonah  (or  of  John,  see  RV  and  crit.  notes 
on  1^'  and  2P'-  '^)  in  a  fishing  enterprise  (Mk  l'*, 
Lk  5^**).  They  had  fishing  -  tackle,  boats,  hired 
servants,  and  a  hoiLse.  We  gather  from  comparing 
Mt  27^  and  Mk  15**  that  Salome  was  the  name  of  the 
mother  of  Zebedee's  children.  The  Fourth  Gospel 
makes  it  more  than  possible  that  she  was  sister  of  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  and,  if  this  inference  is  correct, 
she  and  her  sons  were  nearly  related  to  Jesus. 
Zebedee  accepted,  without  recorded  mtirmur,  the 
departure  of  his  sons  and  of  his  partners  Simon 
and  Andrew  at  the  summons  of  Jesus  to  them. 
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The  father  thenceforth  disappears  from  view. 
Salomes  devotion  and  ministry  of  her  substance 
to  the  wants  of  Jesus  and  His  disciples,  suggest 
the  religious  enthusiasm  and  Me-ssianic  patriotism 
with  which  the  family  had  Ijeen  brought  up,  and 
it  is  probable  that,  through  friendship  and  kinship 
with  the  holy  society  of  Nazareth,  her  expecta- 
tions had  been  rais«i  to  fever-point.  Whether 
John  was  called  into  close  companionship  with 
Jesus  only  once  for  all,  or  on  two  or  three  separate 
occasions,  belongs  to  the  exegesis  and  harmony  of 
the  Gospels.  Matthew  (2(P)  tells  us  that  Salome 
presented  a  request  of  great  compass  and  audacity, 
that  her  two  sons  might  sit  on  the  Saviour's  right 
and  left  hand  when  He  should  come  in  His  king- 
dom. It  is  most  likely  that  she  cherished  ideas 
of  a  temporal  and  visible  sovereignty,  and  that 
John  at  this  period  had  not  been  weaned  from 
these  materialistic  hopes.  We  gather,  however, 
that  the  brothers  were  taught  some  lessons  about 
the  great  tribulation,  the  baptLsm  of  sorrow  and 
blood  through  which  they  would  have  to  pass  to 
such  high  feUowship  with  the  Head  of  the  kingdom. 
For  years  before  this,  John  had  been  in  the 
innermost  circle  of  Christ's  disciples  (Mt  10^,  Lk 
6",  Mk  3",  Ac  \^).  He  had  been  in  the  death- 
chamber  of  the  child  of  Jairus  (Mk  5^~,  Lk  8"). 
He  had  been  taken  into  the  cloud  of  transfiguration 
(Mt  rt\  Mk  9^,  and  Lk  9^),  though  Peter  was  the 
spokesman  of  the  feelings  of  the  three.  The  two 
brothers  James  and  John,  with  Simon  and  Andrew, 
had  been  permitted  to  hear  the  discourse  upon  the 
last  things,  which  had  opened  John's  prophetic  eye 
to  the  great  world-wide  events  with  which  his 
Master's  kingdom  was  associated.  John  was  sent 
with  Peter  to  prepare  the  paslover.  With  Peter 
and  James,  he  was  a  witness  of  the  agony  in  the 
garden.  There  is  not  a  word  or  a  hint  in  all  this 
incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  the  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel. 

We  do  not  know  whj-  James  and  John  were 
called  by  Jesus  'Boanerges.'  There  must  have 
been  something  special  in  the  courage  and  bearing 
or  in  the  character  of  James  which  signalled  him 
out  to  Herod  Agrippa  as  a  victim  that  would  '  please 
the  Jews'  (Ac  12^).  It  is  probable  that,  being 
the  elder  of  the  two  brothers,  he  was  the  more 
prominent  petitioner  for  the  coveted  dignity  of 
nearness  to  the  King  of  Sorrows  when  approach- 
ing the  goal  of  His  self-sacrifice.  A  significant 
record  occurs  in  Mk  9*^  and  Lk  9*^^-,  where  John 
himself  exclaims,  '  Master,  vx  saw  one  casting  out 
demons  in  thy  name,  and  we  forbade  him,  because 
hefolloweth  not  (thee)  icith  us.'  The  question  seems 
to  invite  the  rebuke  he  received,  '  Forbid  him  not, 
etc.  .  .  .'  This  was  an  event  which  revealed  a 
jealous  love  for  the  Master,  and  it  is  paralleled 
by  the  spirit  which  flames  forth  in  the  treatment 
of  those  enemies  of  the  cross  with  whom  the 
author  of  the  second  and  third  Epistles  contended. 
But  the  most  striking  instance  of  this  spirit  is 
recorded  in  Lk  9^-  ^,  where  John  as  well  as 
James  burned  with  indignation  against  certain 
Samaritans  who  refused  to  receive  Jesus.  '  Master, 
said  they,  icillest  thou  that  tee  call  fire  from  heaven 
to  consume  them,  even  as  Elias  did?'  Here  again 
the  two  brothers  are  rebuked.  The  apostle  of  love 
is  traditionally  accredited  with  a  similar  outburst 
of  indignant  ^>Tath  in  his  treatment  of  Cerinthus. 
The  current  mediaeval  representation  of  the  author 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  that  of  one  characterized 
by  etf"eminate  softness.  This  popular  conception 
is  not  justified  by  the  letter  of  the  Gospel,  but  is 
due  to  tradition  and  legend.     In  no  part  of  NT 

!  do  we  find  such  thrilling  utterance  of  the  wrath 

^  of  God  against   sin  as  m  Jn.     (See  3i8-i*-»  o**). 

1  It  is  in  Jn  6™  that  Judas  is  called  *  a  devil '  ;  cf. 

1  also  7**  8^*-  **•  **  9".     Even  in  the  upper  chamber. 
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we  hear  terrible  tones  of  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth,  and  the  traitor  is  called  '  the  son  of  per- 
dition' (15^  16''^  17'-),  while  the  Evangelist  himself 
(12^"'3)  denounces  the  sin  of  the  people  in  language 
which  echoes  Lk  U*".  There  was  much  more  for 
John  to  learn,  and  the  occasional  outbreaks  of 
stormy  wratli  are  of  the  very  nature  of  a  Unite 
human  love  cherished  with  intensity  of  emotion  for 
that  wonderful  Person  whoso  grandeur  of  being, 
as  well  as  whose  human  loveliness,  was  breaking 
upon  his  mind.  There  are  no  other  special  refer- 
ences to  Joim  in  the  Sj'noptic  narrative,  and,  as  a 
revelation  of  tlie  personal  character  of  the  author, 
those  mentioned  are  explained  rather  than  contra- 
dicted by  the  tone  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

B.  TfteActsof  the  Apostles  hides  Jolm  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  Twelve,  and  behind  the  more  prominent 
figure  of  Peter.  Still,  the  promises  given  bv  the 
ascending  Lord  (cli.  I),  and  the  preaching  of  Peter 
(chs.  2.  3.  and  4),  reveal  the  tone  and  matter  of  tlie 
closing  discourse  of  our  Lord,  of  which  John's 
mind  was  the  repertory.  Compare  Jn  S-"**  7^'-*  H" 
16^  with  the  substance  of  Peter's  great  sermon  at 
Pentecost,  and  the  defence  made  by  Peter  and 
John  (Ac  3.  4)  with  the  vindication  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  (See  esp. 
Jn  20''^).  As  in  the  Fourtli  Gospel,  John  is  a 
silent  presence  in  the  early  Church  (see  Ac  8),  but 
the  mission  of  tiie  two  apostles  to  Samaria  pre- 
pares us  for  tiie  mighty  words  which  '  John '  was 
at  length  to  reveal  to  the  world. 

C.  St.  FdiiTs  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  makes  a 
reference  to  James,  Cephas,  and  John  as  'pillars' 
of  the  Mother  Church,  to  whom  St.  Paul  was  will- 
ing to  refer  his  Gentile  ministry,  based  on  Christ's 
own  teaciiing  concerning  the  place  of  ceremonial 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  is  the  only  reference 
in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  to  the  personality 
of  John,  and  so  far  there  is  not  the  smallest  reason 
for  questioning,  on  St.  Paul's  autiioritj-,  the  widely 
attested  conviction  that  the  beloved  disciple  was 
the  author  of  the  Fourth  (iospel. 

D.  The  First  Epistle  of  John.  The  Mur.  Canon 
makes  distinct  reference  to  1  Jn  as  an  appendix  to 
the  Gospel.  It  specities  two  Epistles  by  the  same 
evangelist  later  on.  Eusebius  (HE  iii.  39)  tells 
us  that  Paj)ias  '  used  passages  from  the  first 
Epistle ' ;  and  we  have  an  unmistakable  citation 
of  1  Jn  4'  in  Polycarp's  E/>istle  to  Phil.  ch.  viii. 
The  extreme  signilicance  of  this  quotation  led 
the  author  of  Supernatural  lielifjioyi,  vol.  ii.,  to 
contend  that  '  John '  quoted  from  Polycarp,  rather 
than  vice  versd.  Tertullian  frequently  refers  to, 
or  quotes  from,  the  Epistle.  Clemens  Alex., 
Origen,  and  Cyprian  cite  it  as  St.  John's  writing. 
Many  who  o]iposed  the  authenticity  of  tiie  Gospel, 
like  Bretschneider  in  his  Prohabilia,  with  Paulus 
and  others,  do  not  attempt  to  separate  the  author- 
ship of  tiie  Gospel  and  Epistle  ;  but  Hilgenfeld  and 
Davidson  have  advanced  many  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  thev  belong  to  different  writers  and 
periods.  Davidson  (Introd.  to  NT)  assigns  some 
ten  distinct  points  of  diflerence,  which  hardly  need 
more  than  statement  for  their  refutation.  Holtz- 
mann  (Einleititnfj,  p.  4G3)  admits  identity  of  author- 
ship. Hauptand  Lias  have  shown  how  the  original 
form  of  the  teaciiing  is  referred  l)y  the  apostle  to 
the  words  of  Jesus  Himself,  while  in  the  Epistle  we 
see  the  method  adopted  by  the  evangelist  to  apply 
it  to  the  condition  of  the  Church  at  the  close  of 
the  century.  Doubtless  there  are  difterences  in 
style,  weight,  compass,  between  the  utterances  of 
the  Lord  and  the  application  of  these  ideas  to 
later  days,  but  all  the  fundamental  conceptions  of 
the  divine  character  and  righteousness,  of  '  the 
word  of  life,'  of  the  contrariety  between  '  the  flesh  ' 
and  'the  spirit,'  between  'light'  and  'darkness,' 
the  emphasis  upon  the  divine  love,  upon  the  Holy 


Spirit  and  the  eternal  life,  appear  in  a  practical  form 
in  the  Epistle  as  well  as  in  the  Gospel.  There  is 
no  necessity  to  invoke  the  shadowy  form  of  the 
Presbyter  John  to  explain  the  diHerences  be- 
tween the  two  documents.  They  must  stand  or 
fall  together.  Testimony  to  one  becomes  a  witness 
for  the  coexistence  of  the  other.  They  combine  to 
give  us  the  best  insight  into  the  mind  of  the  author 
of  both.  What  is  worthy  of  particular  attention 
is  tiie  conviction  that  we  have  here  not  only  the 
apostle  of  love,  but  one  whose  wratli  flamed  against 
untruthfulness,  unbelief,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
world.  Let  special  notice  be  taken  of  l'"  2®'"-  "-^ 
30. 8.  la.  IB  43  510.  iii  While  there  is  every  reason  for 
recognizing,  throughout,  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved  and  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  there 
is  a  striking  correspondence  with  the  disciple  who 
was  ready  to  call  lire  from  heaven  uix)n  those  who 
rejected  the  Lord  and  His  truth.  Tlie  first  Epistle 
is  a  link  between  the  Synoptic  John  and  the  per- 
sonality of  whom  we  are  in  search. 

E.  Ihe  Second  and  Third  Einstles  of  John,  so  far 
as  they  bear  on  the  character  of  the  autlior  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  The  authenticity  and  canonicity 
of  the  smaller  Epistles  have  had  to  sustain  a 
heavy  fire  of  criticism.  Even  Eusebius  hesitated 
to  acknowledge  them  as  St.  John's  own,  but 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Irenajus,  and  Dionysius 
have  little  doubt  about  them.  The  small  circu- 
lation of  these  private  letters  is  enough  to 
account  for  their  non-inclusion  in  the  Peshitta, 
though  Ephraem  Syrus  quotes  them.  The  Mur. 
Canon  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  the  compiler 
knew  of  more  than  two  Epistles  in  all ;  Theouoret 
does  not  mention  them.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
rejected  them.  Jerome,  building  on  the  view 
taken  by  Eusebius  of  the  supposed  reference  to 
the  Presbyter  John  by  Papias,  is  disposed  to 
attribute  them  to  that  shadowy  personage  ;  but 
he  does  not  finally  come  to  that  conclusion,  as  he 
enumerates  seven  Catholic  Epistles.  In  modern 
times  the  circumstance  that  the  author  calls  him- 
self '  tlie  elder '  has  been  pressed  against  their 
apostolic  authority  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  St.  Peter  (1  P  5')  calls  himself  (rvfiirpefffivTepoi, 
and  that  Papias  calls  the  apostles,  including  St. 
John,  'elders.'  Irenajus  gives  the  same  title  to 
Polycarp  ;  and  when  writing  to  Soter,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  gives  no  higher  title  to  his  predecessors  in 
that  see,  though  these  are  supposed  to  have  in- 
cluded both  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  These  con- 
siderations show  that  the  title  is  one  which  St. 
John  might,  consistently  with  much  other  usage, 
have  used  for  himself.  And  that  Diotrephes  used 
malicious  words  about  John  the  apostle  is  no 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  author  was  other 
than  the  apostle,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  parallel 
experience  of  the  greatest  of  the  apostles.  These 
Epistles  teach  the  same  fundamental  truths,  and 
are  characterized  by  the  same  omissions  as  the 
first  Epistle  and  the  Gospel,  in  neither  of  which 
is  there  distinct  reference  to  the  Church  or  the 
Christian  sacraments.  The  prime  words  are  used 
in  all  three  Epistles,  such  as  d\r)6eia,  dydirri,  dvri- 
Xpi-<Tro%,  irepLvardv,  etc.  There  is  the  same  limpid 
style,  aphoristic  utterance,  and  extraordinarily 
simple  way  of  saying  deep,  loving,  and  terrible 
things.  Our  conclusion  is  that  these  two  Epistles 
do  much  to  link  together  the  authorship  of  the 
Gospel  with  their  own,  as  well  as  demonstrably 
prove  that  any  specially  prophetic  and  '  thunderous' 
symptoms  of  character  discovered  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  were  not  absent  from  the  man  who  wrot« 
with  intense  afl'ection,  breaking  into  flames  of 
wrath,  the  Fourth  Gospel.  [On  this  subject  see 
detailed  treatment  in  Pulp.  Cmn.  Introduction ; 
Ebrard's  Comin.  on  the  Epistles  of  John  ;  Huther, 
Haupt,  Westcott,  Liicke,  Alexander,  and  others ; 
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as  well  as  the  art,  JoHN,  Epistles  of,  in  this 
Dictionary]. 

F.  A  general  comparison  hettoeen  the  authors  of 
the  Apocalypse  and  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. — The 
criticism  of  the  Apoc.  begun  by  "N'ischer,  with 
Hamack's  co-operation,  and  the  theory  of  a  Jewish 
document  wliieh  is  said  to  lie  at  the  heart  of  it, 
and  to  be  touched  up  bv  Christian  vision  and 
interlineated  with  Christian  doctrine,  have  not 
reached  a  final  stage.  The  theory  might  account 
for  some  of  the  most  difficult  phenomena  without 
taking  the  authorship  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Apostle  John.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
either  the  authorship  or  the  date  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. External  evidence  for  the  later  date  and 
the  apostolic  origin  of  the  book  is  stronger  than 
that  lor  any  other  book  in  NT.  The  chief  argu- 
ment on  which  a  much  earlier  date  is  assigned 
turns  on  purely  internal  considerations,  such  as, 
e.g.,  the  suggestion  that  Jems,  is  still  standing 
when  the  Apoc.  is  written,  that  the  succession  of 
Roman  emperors  fixes  the  moment  of  its  grand 
denouement,  that  '  the  number  of  the  Beast '  is  a 
cryptogram  of  Nero  Ccesar,  whose  anticipated 
reapiMjarance  after  his  supposed  assassination  was 
confidently  feared  by  the  world  and  the  Church. 
These  are  controversial  matters  capable  of  decision 
only  by  careful  exegesis,  and  much  balancing  of 
opposing  theories.  Davidson,  Kenan,  and  Farrar 
have  argued  in  favour  of  this  earlier  date ;  while 
Lucke,  Hengstenberg,  and  many  others  have  taken 
the  opposite  side.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  the 
longer  the  interval  between  the  composition  of  the 
Apoc.  and  the  Gospel,  the  easier  it  becomes  to 
argue  that  the  fiery  enthusiasm  and  prophetic 
blasts,  and  the  imaginative  intensity,  more  Hebrew 
than  Greek,  of  the  young  apostle,  may  have  sub- 
sided by  long  meditation  and  retlection  on  the 
vitalizing  words  of  the  Master  in  the  days  of  His 
flesh ;  that  the  atmosphere  of  Ephesus  and  the 
wide  ditiusion  of  Hel.  and  Alex,  culture  may  then 
have  had  time  to  purge  his  style  and  refine  his 
tone,  and  direct  him  to  a  new  standpoint  of  thought 
and  feeling.  Many  scholars,  from  Dionvsius  of 
Alexandria,  who  elaborated  the  contrasts  l)etween 
the  Apoc.  and  the  Gospel  almost  as  completely  as 
has  been  done  by  modem  critics,  down  to  the  early 
followers  of  Baur,  such  as  Zeller  and  Hilgenfeld, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  ingenuity  can 
ever  show  the  two  books  to  have  originated  from 
the  same  mind,  whatever  interval  or  change  of 
scene  may  be  intercalated  between  them,  borne 
then,  with  F.  C.  Baur,  by  establishing  the  apostolic 
authorship  of  the  Apoc.,  have  believed  that  they 
demolished  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  ;  while 
others,  by  relinouishing  the  Apoc.  and  handing  it 
over  to  some  Judaic  zealot,  have  believed  that  they 
left  the  course  open  to  a  full  acceptance  of  the 
Johannine  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  But 
however  great  the  contrasts  of  an  earlier  and 
later  style, — as  witness,  comparatively,  in  our  own 
day,  those  of  Burke  and  Carlyle, — a  much  greater 
conflict  and  dissimilarity  may  be  observed  when 
a  man  of  commanding  powers  distinctly  sets  him- 
self to  approach  a  different  subject,  or  to  look 
and  vrrite  from  a  new  standpoint.  Many  writers, 
like  Swift,  Cowper,  Wordsworth,  and  Tenny- 
son, were  throughout  their  career  able  to  adopt, 
whether  by  dramatic  temperament  or  deliberate 
totirs  de  force,  glaring  contiasts  of  form,  dialect, 
style,  tone,  manner,  which  are  enough  to  deceive 
those  who  cannot  discern  the  subtle  resemblances, 
and,  moreover,  have  no  external  evidence  of  autlior- 
ship  to  guide  them  in  their  conclusions.  The 
different  attitude  and  atmosphere,  the  modified 
diction  and  general  purpose  of  the  two  lK)oks,  are 
not  sufficient  (whatever  be  the  theory  of  date)  to 
divorce  them  from  each  other  whUe  "the  internal 


and  external  evidences  of  the  authenticity  of  each 
remain  independently  so  con\'incing. 

That  John,  the  author  of  the  Apoc.,  called  him- 
self a  'bond-slave  of  Jesus  Christ,'  and  not  an 
apostle,  corresponds  with  the  modesty  of  the 
writer  of  the  Gospel,  and  with  the  very  phrase 
of  St.  Paul  in  four  of  his  Epistles.  He  classes 
himself  among  the  ^prophets '  of  the  NT,  and  does 
not  dissociate  himself  from  the  apostles,  some  of 
whom  were  undoubtedly  'prophets,'  and,  since  our 
Lord  built  His  Church  and  kingdom  (Mt  16^*) 
upon  the  petra  of  Peters  confession,  it  is  not 
siirprising  that  John  should  have  seen  the  names 
of  tne  twelve  apostles  upon  the  foundations  of  the 
new  Jerusalem.  The  author  declares  that  '  he 
bare  witness  to  the  word  of  God,  and  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  Christ '  (Rev  1-),  which  ranges  him 
among  the  innermost  circle  of  Christ's  disciples. 
The  '  John '  cannot,  bj'  any  ingenious  theory,  refer 
to  any  other  personage  of  that  name  mentioned 
in  NT.  Further,  the  references  to  persecution, 
exile,  Patmos,  and  an  Ephesian  residence,  corre- 
spond with  a  whole  cycle  of  tradition  and  citation 
which  cannot  be  here  given.  It  is  true  that  Keim 
{Jesus  of  Nazara,  Eng.  tr.  i.  143,  2t)7)  discounts 
the  citations  from  Irenaeus  (iL  22.  5,  iiL  23), 
Clem.  Alex.,  Justin,  ApoUonius  (Ens.  HE  v.  18), 
Jerome,  Epiphanius,  etc.,  thinking  that  a  blunder 
of  Irenaeus  is  the  parent  of  all  the  supposed  testi- 
mony ;  and  Keim  has  been  followed  in  this  by 
Harnack  and  several  other  recent  writers.  But 
the  arguments  are  unsatisfactory.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  external  testimonies  to  the  Apocalypse 
are  in  various  ways  confirmatory  of  apostolic  origin 
and  authority,  while  a  clear  mention  of  it  in  the 
Mur.  Canon — together  with  that  of  Peter— assigns 
it  a  sure  place  in  the  reverence  of  the  Church  early 
in  the  2nd  cent. 

The  arguments  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  are 
based  on  fundamental  diflerences  between  the 
Apocalypse  and  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

(1)  Differences  of  designation,  such  as  that  the 
author  of  the  Apoc.  calls  himself  'John,'  whereas 
the  author  of  the  Gospel  withholds  his  name.  This, 
as  Salmon  (Introd.  to  NT,  276)  says,  can  be  easily 
accounted  for.  The  historical  books  of  OT,  with 
the  exception  of  Neh,  are  aU  anonymous  ;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  Ac,  while 
all  the  prophetic  books,  with  the  exception  of 
Daniel  (see  ch.  7),  open  with  the  name  of  the  prophet 
himself.  Now,  the  Apocalypse  is  distinctly  pro- 
phetic, and  its  style  and  imagery  are  borrowed 
from  that  source.  Dionysius  did  not  reject  it  as 
uninspired,  or  as  written  by  Cerinthus,  or  as  hav- 
ing insufficient  external  testimony.  He  said  that 
he  could  not  understand  its  meaning,  though  this 
was  not  his  point  of  critical  doubt ;  but  that  its 
great  dLssimilarity  in  language,  style,  theme,  and 
tone  from  the  Gospel  convinced  him,  that  as  there 
might  be  many  'Johns'  in  Asia  during  the  1st 
cent.,  one  of  them  may  have  been  the  author.  He 
argued,  further,  that  the  resemblance  between  the 
Gospel  and  the  first  Epi.stle  in  phrase,  leading 
terms,  and  decisive  teaching  increases  the  feeling 
of  discrepancy  between  the  Gospel  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse. On  the  hearsay  that  there  were  two  tombs 
of  '  John '  at  Ephesus,  he  raises  the  ghost  of  the 
shadowy  '  Presbyter,'  who  has  done  such  notable 
service  in  the  piecing  together  of  2nd  cent,  frag- 
ments. The  position  occupied  by  Dionysius  in 
the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  may  have  been 
unconsciously  adopted  by  this  wise  and  candid 
man,  owing  to  the  strong  objection  he  entertained 
for  the  chiliasm  which  he  found  in  the  Apocalypse. 
Nevertheless,  his  hypothesis  was  comparatively 
disregarded  until  the  present  century,  wlien  it 
was  used  in  a  contrary  sense  by  F.  C.  Baur  and 
his  followers,  who  recognized  and  emphasized  the 
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apostolic  authorship  of  the  Apoc.,  to  tlie  entire 
repudiation  of  that  of  tlie  Gospel,  which  was  su]>- 
jjosed  to  have  originated  under  diil'erent  conditions 
at  the  close  of  the  2nd  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  Liicke,  Ewald,  Lutzelberger,  Diisterdieck, 
de  Wette,  and  Neander,  holding  the  authenticity 
of  the  Gospel  as  proved,  and  accepting  the  burden 
of  the  Dionysian  argument,  have  resigned  the 
authorship  of  the  Apoc.  to  the  '  Presbyter,'  to 
'  John  tlie  Divine,'  to  John  Mark,  or  to  any  other 
who  could  bear  tlie  weight  of  the  responsibility. 
Volkmar  and  Kenan  pressed  the  Juihiic  aspects  so 
strongly  as  to  suppose  that  it  was,  among  other 
things,  an  early  manifesto  against  the  Pauline 
Churciies  and  doctrine,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Balaam  or  the  Nicolaitans. 

(2)  The  emphasis  laid  upon  the  Heb.  and  Hel. 
spirit  of  the  two  books  respectively  has  been 
brought  into  strong  relief  by  Visclier  s  Die  Ojf'cn- 
barung  Johannis  eine  Jiiaische  Apokalypse  in 
christlicher  Bearhcitung:  mit  einem  Nachtvort  von 
Adolph  Harnack,  1886  ;  see  Schoen's  Origine  de 
VApocalypse,  also  Bousset's  Commentary,  and 
A.  Meyer  in  Tlieol.  Rundschau,  Nov.  and  Dec. 
1897.  Doubtless  the  Apocalyptic  literature  of  tlie 
Hebrews,  as  seen  in  Dn,  2  ts,  Enoch,  must  have 
been  present  to  the  mind  of  the  author ;  but  that 
he  or  another  re-edited  a  Jewish  Apoc.  is  more  than 
the  precarious  criticism  which  has  prevailed  of 
late  can  be  said  to  have  proved.  Moreover,  the 
links  of  connexion  and  the  subtle  resemblance 
between  these  two  most  wonderful  testimonies  to 
Christ  have  been  too  much  slighted.  The  use  of 
rare  words  and  forms  characterizing  both  docu- 
ments, the  practically  identical  Christology,  and  a 
certain  resemblance  in  structure,  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  John  be  indeed  tlie  author  of  the 
Apoc,  then  the  author  of  the  Gospel,  notwith- 
standing its  transparent  ditt'erences,  must  have 
been  his  pupil  and  follower  in  the  deepest  motives 
and  spirit  of  his  utterance.  Again,  the  supposed 
oppositions  of  style  are  certainly  balanced  by 
interesting  correspondences,  the  fancied  solecisms 
can  be  shown  to  have  analogous  representations  in 
classical  Greek,  and  certain  views  of  the  OT  and 
of  the  Person  of  Ciirist  are  almost,  if  not  quite, 
peculiar  to  these  two  works.  The  impression  there- 
fore grows  upon  many,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
dicta  of  the  Tubingen  school,  the  two  books  not 
only  may,  but  must,  have  issued  from  the  same 
mind.  If  this  be  the  final  word  of  the  long  con- 
troversy, the  authenticity  of  the  Apoc.  becomes  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  apostolic  origin 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

It  is  common  to  say  that  the  Apoc.  is  strongly 
Heb.  in  its  grammar,  while  the  Gosjiel  is  written 
in  excellent  Hel.  Greek.  The  substitution  of  KaL 
in  the  Apoc,  as  representative  of  the  Heb.  ],  for  the 
rich  variety  of  Gr.  particles,  is  urged  as  a  con- 
spicuous proof  of  the  position.  But  we  find  also  in 
the  (iospel  that,  where  the  emotions  are  intense, 
and  when  every  sentence  becomes  a  heart-throb, 
as  in  clis.  15,  17,  and  in  ch.  21  (where  the  succes- 
sion of  events  constitutes  the  very  nerve  of  the 
transcendent  narrative),  the  author  is  equally 
content  with  the  simple  Kal,  and  dispenses  with  all 
other  particles.  It  is  urged  that  iravrore  and  iruiroTt 
and  Ka6il}%  are  used  in  the  Gospel,  but  not  in  the 
Apocalypse.  Now,  the  last  word  is  used  often  in  the 
Synoptics ;  and  though  the  former  words  occur  in 
Jn,  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  Ac,  and  only  very 
occasionally  in  NT,  so  that  no  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  their  omission  in  the  Apocalj'pse.  While 
the  Heb.  forms  'Amen,'  'Abaddon,'  'Hallelujah,' 
are  found  in  the  Apoc,  and  the  Heb.  imagery  of 
the  '  manna,'  the  '  root  and  offspring  of  David,'  the 
'  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,'  and  the  '  New  Jerus.'  are 
introduced,  they  certainly  are  balanced  by  the 


long  list  of  Heb.  phrases,  information,  and  imagery 
found  in  the  Gospel  (see  below).  The  Gospel 
makes  claim  for  the  '  Word  made  flesh '  that 
Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  the  days  of  the  Christ ; 
tliat  Moses  wrote  of  Him  ;  that  Jesus  Himself  was 
the  Heavenly  'Manna'  which  came  down  from 
heaven,  that  He  was  the  Lamb  of  God,  taking 
away  sin,  that  He  was  the  Bridegroom  of  the 
Church,  that  He  was  greater  than  the  temple, 
able  to  rebuild  it  after  its  wanton  destruction. 
The  Lamb  (t6  dpvlov,  not,  however,  6  d/xi/6s)  of  the 
Apoc.  is  in  tremendous  conflict  with  the  power  of  the 
theocracy,  then  with  the  world,  then  with  concen- 
trated world-powers,  over  which  He  gains  the 
victory,  and  receives  the  acclamations  of  tlie 
universe.  The  Lamb  of  the  Go.spel  narrative  en- 
counters the  powers  of  the  world,  displays  great 
'  signs '  in  the  temple,  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea, 
on  the  bodies  and  minds  of  men.  Through  meek- 
ness and  submission,  not  through  impotence, 
through  the  mystery  of  suffering  and  cruel  death, 
and  the  glory  of  resurrection.  He  gains  a  victory 
over  the  world,  over  all  its  representatives,  over 
the  flesh  and  the  devil.  He  takes  His  perpetual 
place  with,  among,  and  witiiin  His  people,  their 
Lord,  their  King.  Doubtless  there  is  a  concrete 
specialism  in  the  imagery  of  the  Apoc.  which  seems 
to  conflict  with  the  universalism  of  the  Gospel : 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Apocalyptist 
sees  'a  multitude  which  no  man  can  number, 
gathered  from  every  peoiJe  and  kindred  and 
tribe,'  who  circle  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the 
Lamb,  and  at  last  the  '  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life  are 
for  the  healing  of  the  nations.'  The  Hebraism  of 
both  documents  is  obvious,  and  it  is  hardly  more 
conspicuous  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  Instead 
of  separating  them  by  contrast,  it  may  be  held  to 
establish  community  of  origin. 

(3)  The  grammatical  peculiarities  of  the  Apoc. 
include  apparently  '  false  apposition,'  the  most 
remarkable  example  being  1*,  Avhere  iir6  is  fol- 
lowed by  6  uv,  Kal  6  fjv,  etc.  This,  however,  arises 
from  the  writer  having  regarded  the  phrase  as  a 
tr.  of  the  Eternal,  as  =  J",  and  an  indeclinable  noun. 
In  30  other  places  he  gives  diro  its  proper  regimen. 
Other  instances  of  unusual  apposition  may  easily 
be  explained  without  recourse  to  solecism,  sucn 
as  the  7)  \iyov<Ta  of  2-»,  cf.  3^2  ga  g^c,^  which 
are  paralleled  by  similar  constructions  in  Plato 
(Winer,  671,  Eng.  tr.),  Thucydides,  and  others. 
Anomalous  varieties  of  gender  and  number  are  best 
explained  by  the  fervid  personifying  temperament 
which  gives  masculine  or  feminine  features  to 
neuter  nouns.  The  same  peculiarities  are  found  in 
other  parts  of  NT,  though  they  would  scarcely  be 
expected  in  the  quiet,  limpid  prose  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  As  a  set-ott'  against  these  curiosities,  a 
considerable  number  of  verbal  coincidences  demand 
attention.  The  verb  fiaprvpclv  and  tiie  noun  yuop- 
Tvpla  occur  very  frequently  in  the  Gospel  and  the 
Epp.  of  John,  very  sparingly  in  other  parts  of  NT, 
and  in  a  different  sense  ;  but  they  occur  13  times 
in  the  Apocalypse.  The  word  viKq.v  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  overcoming  evil  and  the  world  both  in 
Gospel  and  Epp.,  and  17  times  in  the  Apocalypse. 
'Y-qpeiv  rhv  \byov  is  a  phrase  peculiar  to  the  Gospel, 
Epp.,  and  Apoc,  ana  so  is  rripeiv  rds  fVroXds.  The 
idea  of  the  tabernacling  of  God  among  or  with  men, 
a-Krjvovv,  is  also  to  be  found  expressed  by  the  same 
word  in  these  documents.  The  following  words 
are  virtually  peculiar  to  them  :  ff(ppayi^fiv  in  the 
sense  of  '  confirm,'  'E^paXffri,  XaXftf  fxerd  rtKOS,  KOpie 
crd  otSay,  irepiiraTeiv  fxtra  Tivos,  which  are  characteristic 
of  all  three  writings.  What  is  still  more  remark- 
able is  that  words  strangely  absent  from  the  Gospel 
and  Epp. ,  like  fierdvoia,  yievva,  are  not  to  be  found 
in  Apocalypse.  The  word  iricrru,  which  occurs  IMO 
times  in  NT,  does  not  occur  in  the  Gosjjel,  and  is 
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almost  absent  from  Epp.  and  Apocalypse.  The  same 
Gr.  tr.  of  Zee  12^",  different  from  LXX,  is  found 
in  the  Gospel,  19"-*^,  and  Apoc.  1".  These  corre- 
spondences might  be  greatly  multiplied.  Weiss  and 
Watkins  give  lists  of  more  than  100  words  or 
phrases  common  to  the  three  documents.  The  im- 
pression made  upon  some  opponents  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Gospel  is  that  the  "ind  cent,  writer 
who  is  supposed  to  have  written  it,  studied  the 
vocabularj-,  etc.,  of  the  Apoc.,  M-ith  the  intention 
of  producing  the  impression  of  Johannine  author- 
ship. This  hjrpothesis  neutralizes  the  hypothesis 
based  upon  their  conspicuous  dissimilarity. 

(4)  The  plan,  scope,  and  structure  of  the  two 
books.  —  ^lany  insist  on  the  extreme  contrast 
between  the  two  writings  in  these  respects,  e.g.  the 
absence  in  the  Gospel  of  climax,  the  quiet  How  of  the 
stream  of  narrative  and  discourse,  the  movement 
from  Jems,  to  Galilee  and  back  to  the  metropolis, 
with  nearly  imperceptible  chronology,  the  lack 
of  imaginative  background,  the  omission  of  Trans- 
figuration and  Ascension,  and  only  the  quiet 
gathering  intensity  of  conviction  that  the  Wctory 
over  evil  must  lie  for  all  time  with  the  Man  of 
infinite  capacity,  boundless  sympathy,  and  measure- 
less affliction — so  that  at  length  the  most  sceptical 
of  the  Twelve  admits  His  supreme  claims.  On 
the  other  hand,  '  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  His  ser\'ant  John'  is  an  impressive  series  of 
tableaux,  arranged  in  climacteric  form,  and  \\-ith 
very  marked  septenary  arrangements.  After  the 
first  visions,  come  the  letters  to  the  Seven  Churches, 
a  special  aspect  and  title  of  the  Lord  being 
presented  in  each.  Next  we  have  the  vision  of 
the  seven  seals  of  the  Divine  Book  :  the  separate 
issues  of  the  opening  of  the  six  seals ;  the  inter- 
mezzo of  the  four  angels  and  other  angel ;  and 
then  the  new  septenary  group  of  trumpets  intro- 
duced by  the  loosing  of  the  seventh  seal.  Further, 
after  the  twofold  revelation  of  the  temple  and  the 
beasts,  come  the  seven  last  plagues  following  on 
the  pouring  out  of  the  seven  vials.  Then  appear 
the  closing  contrasts  of  Babylon  and  the  New 
Jems.  ;  the  \-ictory  of  the  Logos  of  God  over  all 
His  foes,  the  destruction  of  the  Beast,  the  False 
Prophet,  and  the  Evil  One  for  ever  and  ever ; 
and  the  renewal  of  all  things  in  the  light  of  the 
Lord.  This  series  of  magnificent  images  seems 
strangely'  diverse  from  the  meditative,  gentle  flow 
of  the  river  of  life,  of  which  we  catch  lucent  gleams 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

An  examination  of  the  Gospel  reveals,  however,  a 
deeply  pondered  plan.  One  thing  readily  appears  : 
the  septenary  arrangement.  Seven  great  signs 
precede  the  Passion.  These  constitute  a  climax, 
and  a  revelation  not  only  of  di>-ine  realities  but 
of  the  mind  of  the  \sTiter.  The  first  sign  (Jn  2") 
shows  the  mastery  of  the  Word  made  flesh  over 
the  material  of  nature ;  the  second  (4**)  His  mas- 
tery over  one  of  the  most  cruel  troubles  of  human 
nature,  even  when  the  Lord  was  not  visibly  pre- 
sent with  the  sufierer;  the  third (5*)  shows  His'power 
to  restore  the  forces  which  have  been  lost  by  sin  ; 
the  fourth  and  fifth  (6"-  ")  are  great  signs  of  power 
and  pity,  both  on  earth  and  sea,  with  mastery 
over  the  forces  of  nature  ;  the  sixth  (9**)  is  a  doubfe 
proof  of  His  being  the  '  Light  of  the  World ' ; 
the  seventh  {ll"*^)  is  a  concrete  conflict  with  the 
most  terrible  evil  of  humanity,  and  a  ^^ictory  over 
it.  In  addition  to  this,  a  singular  parallel  to  the 
throbbing  suspense  or  postponement  of  climax 
in  the  Apoc.,  e.fj.  at  the  loosing  of  the  seventh 
seal,  at  the  sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  and 
in  the  intercalated  scenes  before  the  final  victorj' 
and  glorj-,  may  be  traced  also  in  the  structure  of 
the  Gospel.  Thus  the  '  hour '  of  the  highest  mani- 
festation seems  always  at  hand,  but  is  again  and 
again   postponed.     Without  enumerating  details. 


of.  Jn  2»  4-'-  23  5»-  ss  7»  §»  1227,  followed  by  new 
and  wonderful  departures.  In  the  midst  of  the 
valedictory  discourse,  '  Arise,  let  us  go  hence,' 
seems  to  strike  the  hour ;  but  even  now  the 
moment  comes  for  still  higher  teaching  and  the 
Eternal  Prayer.  This  overlapping  and  renewal  of 
suspense  in  striking  interlineation  are  continued 
throughout  the  story  of  the  Passion  to  the  con- 
fession of  Thomas  and  the  hyperbole  of  the  closing 
verses.  Obser>e,  further,  the  presence  in  both 
documents  of  prologue,  rehearsal,  conflict,  victory, 
epilogue,  which  curiously  correspond  with  each 
other  and  which  almost  bind  them  together.  In 
each  alike  the  prologue  is  an  anticipation  of  the 
successive  arguments  of  the  visions  or  oracles,  as 
the  case  may  be.  As  the  letters  to  the  Seven 
Churches  give  a  compendious  forecast  of  the  seals, 
trumpets,  and  vials,  so  Gosp.  chs.  ii.-iv.  or  v.  give 
most  \-ivid  rehearsals  of  characteristic  specimens  of 
the  Lord's  method  and  teaching.  The  sublime 
key-word  of  the  GJospel,  '  The  Word  became  flesh,' 
rises  over  the  entire  Gospel  as  '  an  awful  rose  oif 
dawn,'  just  as  the  vision  of  the  Divine  Christ  in 
Rev  1  dominates  every  subsequent  paragi-aph  in 
the  Apocalypse. 

(5)  This  leads  us  to  a  brief  treatment  of  the 
rdigums  teaching  of  these  two  documents.  Many 
moaem  critics,  Strauss,  Baur,  Hamack,  Wendt, 
Weiss,  Ritschl,  put  into  forcible  antithesis  the 
earlier  and  later  Johannine  teaching.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  these  distinctions.  Gebhardt  and 
others  have  given  all  the  e\ndence  needed  to  prove 
that  no  two  books  of  Holy  Scripture  are  so  coin- 
cident in  teaching,  even  to  special  peculiarities,  as 
the  Gospel  and  Apocalypse.  In  one,  the  author 
is  calmly  meditating  upon  the  concrete  facts,  the 
peerless  life,  the  transcendent  teaching,  the  unique 
ending  on  earth  of  a  ministry  which  was  beginning 
to  exert  widespread  spiritual  influence  upon 
individuals,  and  to  produce  political  and  even 
cosmic  eflects  upon  humanity  and  the  world.  In 
the  other,  the  vision  of  the  place  which  Jesus  had 
taken  in  the  sphere  of  providential  rule  flaslies 
upon  him.  In  the  one,  he  is  sweetly  dreaming 
over  the  potent,  procreant  fact ;  in  the  other, 
fancy  and  even  grotesque  imagination  forecast 
the  future.  The  visions  of  Heb.  seers,  by  their 
nature,  follow  one  another,  but  do  not  grow  from 
less  to  more — they  are  architectural  rather  than 
spontaneous.  Remembering  these  different  con- 
ditions, it  is  nothing  short  of  unique  that  the  ideas 
of  the  two  documents  should  have  been  so  similar, 
if  not  coincident.  The  same  writer  was  able  to 
see  more  deeply  than  any  other  into  the  heart  of 
Jesus,  and  was  also  permitted  to  see  more  accur- 
ately than  other  apocalyptic  writers  into  the  fer- 
ments MTought  in  humanity  by  the  leaven  of  the 
kingdom.  [Gebhardt's  Doci.  of  the  Apoc.,  Eng.  tr. 
pp.  305,  424 ;  Reynolds'  Introd.  in  Pulpit  Comm. 
pp.  Ixxx-lxxxv]. 

These  considerations  may  be  held  to  prove  that 
the  twofold  Johannine  literature,  instead  of  break- 
ing the  evidences  of  unity  of  authorship,  reveals  a 
high  probability  that  the  two  documents  proceeded 
from  the  same  mind.  We  have  also  seen  that  the 
strong  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  Gospel 
towards  the  very  beginning  of  the  2nd  cent.,  and  the 
traditional  attribution  of  authorship  to  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  are  not  countermanded  by  the  character- 
istics of  John  supposed  to  be  given  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  the  Acts,  the  Paulme  Epistles,  and  the 
three  Epistles  of  John. 

Some  able  critics,  like  Grebhardt,  Renan  in  some 
edd.  of  the  17''  tie  Jes^us,  and  Matthew  Arnold, 
are  ready  to  admit  that  the  external  e\-idence  for 
the  Fourth  Gospel  is  as  copious  as  for  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  and  the  Pauline  Epistles.  Keim  has  even 
triumphed  over  Baur's  chronology  and  pressed  back 
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the  date  of  the  existence  of  the  Gospel  to  a  time 
when  the  son  of  Zebedee  may  have  been  still  living. 
But  all  tliese  hold  a  view  of  the  writing  which 
deprives  it  of  historic  value.  They  regard  it  as 
a  Christological  romance  in  the  form  of  a  narrative, 
which  was  not  intended  even  by  the  author  to  be 
taken  as  a  serious  or  historical  record  of  what  was 
actually  said  and  done.  The  intense  personality 
of  the  author  pervades  the  whole.  He  has,  say 
they,  very  sparingly  made  use  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  and  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul,  and  freely 
manipulated  traditional  material  as  suited  his  pur- 
pose, and  he  never  intended  to  convey  other  tnan 
the  grand  impression  produced  upon  his  mind  by 
the  forms  of  the  new  faith.  As  Jth,  Enoch,  2  Es, 
the  Shepherd,  the  Platonic  Dialogues,  the  Divina 
Comrnedia,  Paradise  Lost,  etc.,  used  semi-narra- 
tive forms  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  religious 
ideas,  so  our  evangelist  was  one  of  the  most  effective 
writers  of  didactic  fiction. 

Others  have  gone  much  further  than  this.  They 
have  questioned  every  mark  of  earlv  origin,  and 
have  thought  that  they  found  abundant  evidence 
of  later  date,  e.g.  references  to  the  second  de- 
struction of  Jerus.  under  Hadrian.  Some  have 
found  traces  of  Docetism,  later  Gnosticism,  Neopla- 
tonism  in  the  Gospel,  and  have  contended  that  it 
is  an  attempt  to  trace  to  the  words  of  Jesus  the 
two  types  of  Hel.  and  Heb.  Christianity,  the 
writer's  deliberate  aim  being  to  bring  about  the 
healing  of  a  schism  which  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  apostles  themselves.  The  controversy 
turns  on  the  relation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to 
the  Synoptic  narrative,  and  this  we  must  now 
examine. 

VI.  The  Relation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to 
THE  Synoptic  Narrative.—^.  A  general  state- 
ment of  the  contrast  between  them. — It  is  now 
admitted  that  this  contrast  has  api:)eared  to  modem 
criticism  more  extreme  than  to  that  of  previous 
centuries.  'Atmosphere'  or  climate  are  difficult 
to  define,  but  the  most  conservative  critics  are 
conscious  of  a  vital  change  when  passing  from 
genealogical  details  to  the  abysses  of  eternity, 
from  the  homely  life  and  trade  of  Nazareth  and 
Capernaum  to  the  heated  discussions  of  the  temple 
courts,  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  the 
valedictory  discourse.  The  dramatis  personce  are 
different.  Nicodemus,  Lazarus,  and  Nathanael, 
the  impotent  and  the  blind  man,  are  introduced  to 
us  for  tlie  first  time.  Thomas  starts  into  prominence 
and  a  position  of  high  argumentative  importance. 
The  clironologic^al  elements  difler.  The  various 
visits  to  the  metropolis  interfere  with  the  simple 
flow  of  the  Synoptic  narrative.  No  direct  mention 
is  made  of  the  birth  in  Bethlehem  from  the  virgin 
mother.  The  story  and  testimonies  of  John  the 
Baptist  are  taken  up  where  the  Synoptists  drop 
them,  and  yet  no  direct  account  is  given  of  his 
death.  The  temptation,  the  transfiguration,  the 
agony  in  the  garden,  the  trial  before  the  Sanhedrin, 
tlie  dereliction,  the  ascension,  are  apparently 
ignored.  The  main  themes  of  the  discourses,  viz. 
the  conditions  of  admission  into  the  kingdom,  are 
exchanged  for  profound  hints  as  to  the  uniqueness 
of  the  Lord's  own  person,  His  pre-existence.  His 
claim  to  reveal  the  Father  and  to  give  eternal  life. 
The  miracles  of  the  Synoptic  narrative  appear  to 
set  forth  His  comradeship  and  His  pity  for  the 
sorrows  of  the  world,  but  the  later  narrative  of 
miracles  of  Jesus  seems  mainly  used  to  insist  upon 
the  apoLegetic  value  of  His  miracles — they  are 
'  signs '  of  the  glory  of  God.  The  little  children 
have  vanished  from  tlie  scene,  even  from  the 
hosannas  of  the  triumphal  entry.  It  is  considered 
scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  contrast  between 
the  gradual  development  of  the  Synoptic  Christ, 
and  the  aureole  of  Messianic  and  divine  splendour 


which  invests  Him  from  the  first  in  '  John's '  re- 
presentation. 

The  first  three  Gospels  represent  more  than  one 
current  type  of  tradition.  The  Fourth  Gospel  is 
almost  universally  admitted  to  be  the  work  of  one 
thoughtful  mind,  which  has  impressed  itself  upon 
the  whole  work.  The  author  in  proprid  persond 
addresses  his  readers  with  explanations  of  his  own, 
and  at  times  seems  to  expand  by  further  reflec- 
tions or  recollections  even  the  words  of  his  adored 
Master ;  so  that  a  vigorous  subjective  element 
cannot  be  excluded,  although  it  may  have  been 
relatively  exaggerated. 

B.  We  have  to  examine  these  divergences  and 
some  others,  and  to  decide  whether  the  admission 
of  their  existence  destroys  the  historical  value  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  Primd  facie,  the  claim  of  the 
writer  to  be  the  most  intimate  friend  and  disciple 
of  Jesus  Christ  must  be  held  to  give  a  weight  and 
an  authority  to  his  autoptic  representations  to 
which  none  of  the  Synoptists  can  fay  equal  claim. 

(1)  Can  we  accept  the  new  version  of  the  principal 
scene  of  the  m,inistnj  of  Christ?  Matthew  and 
Mark  refer  to  one  passover  feast  only,  for  which 
they  bring  Jesus  to  Jerus. — while  all  the  other 
incidents  and  teachings  are  confined  to  Galilee.  It 
is  worth  while  to  remember  that  to  the  Romans 
and  Hellenes,  to  whom  Mk  and  Lk  appeal,  the 
dilierence  between  the  two  must  have  been  very 
insignificant.  To  the  introspective  soul  of  John, 
who  thought  of  days,  places,  hours  of  his  intercourse 
with  '  the  Word  incarnate,'  it  was  of  moment  to 
record  some  of  these  things  in  sharper  detail. 
Thus,  seeing  that  the  Synoptic  narrative  of  the 
public  ministry  ignores  the  Judsean  ministry  of  the 
first  passover,  he  reveals  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  facts  by  the  use  of  the  word  irdXiv  in  4^, 
thereby  corresponding  with  the  Synoptists  as 
to  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  public 
ministry.  In  ch.  5  we  have  an  intermezzo  in  which 
a  visit  to  Jerus.  brings  our  Lord  into  conflict 
with  the  Pharisees  on  the  Sabbatic  law.  This  ex- 
plains and  corresponds  with  the  long  and  bitter 
struggle  with  the  Pharisees  detailed  by  the  Synop- 
tists in  the  early  portion  of  the  Galitean  ministry. 
Jesus  does  not  appear  to  have  been  accompanied 
by  more  than  a  few  disciples  on  these  visits  to  the 
metropolis.  Caspari  (C'hron.  Introd.  to  Life  of 
Christ,  Eng.  tr.  142)  has  made  the  acute  .suggestion 
that  John,  who  was  known  to  Caiaphas,  and  had  a 
house  in  Jerus.  to  which  he  resorted  at  the  time  of 
the  great  feasts,  may  have  been  the  sole  auditor  and 
witness  of  the  conversations,  and  have  been  his 
Master's  host  as  well  as  his  biographer.  But '  John  ' 
never  expanded  these  precious  memoranda  into  a  full 
biography.  He,  like  nis  predecessors,  has  given  us 
only  fragments,  pregnant  incidents,  great  words, 
wluch  lifted  the  veil  from  the  mystery  of  the  Lord's 
consciousness.  The  references  to  special  occasions 
are  abrupt,  e.g.  to  the  abiding  in  Juda'a  {3--'),  the 
walking  in  Galilee  {V),  tiie  retiring  to  Peraa 
(10^"),  the  pause  at  Ephraim  (11")— other  si.t^is 
and  teachings  are  cited  and  summarized  from  first 
to  last.  It  is  lielpful  to  remember  that  even  the 
Synoptists  are  not  silent  about  visits  to  Judaea,  as 
compare  the  (Tisch.^,  WH)  text  of  Lk  4*^,  where 
els  TCLs  ffvvayb)yd.s  rrjs  'lov8aias  is  inserted  in  the  text 
— Tregelles  and  RV  insert  it  in  the  margin.  This 
might  be  synchronous  with  either  the  first  visit  of 
Jesus  to  Jerus.  or  even  the  second.  In  Lk  5'"  the 
presence  in  Galilee  of  Pharisees  from  Jerusalem 
represents  the  impression  already  produced  in  the 
temple  bv  the  great  discussion  on  the  Sabbatic 
law.  Both  Matthew  (23=")  and  Luke  (13-^»- =»• '") 
record  the  terrible  and  tender  apostrophe,  '  O 
Jerusalem  .  .  .  how  oftC7i  would  I.'  etc.  In  Lk  10" 
the  incident  of  Mary  and  Martha  is  not  incom- 
patible with  our  Lord's  presence  at  Bethany  daring 
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the  feast  of  Tabenmtles,  described  in  Jn  7".  The 
Synoptic  narrative  implies,  in  the  final  scenes, 
familiarity  with  people  and  things,  which  is  best 
explained'by  the  Johannine  account  of  these  visits 
to  Jerusalem. 

(2)  Is  the  lenffth  of  our  Lord's  public  ministry 
so  diflerent,  after  all,  in  the  two  accounts  as  hope- 
lessly to  di^reilit  either  account?  Browne  (Orrf. 
steclorum)  has  endeavoured  to  compress  even  John's 
account  into  the  short  space  of  one  year,  contained 
between  the  first  and  last  Passover  ;  and  this  is 
eflectcd  by  expunging  from  the  text  (Jn  6*)  the 
reference  to  another  passover ;  but  it  has  the 
tendency  to  render  the  whole  narrative  unhistorical 
when  we  consider  the  astounding  brevity  of  the 
period  during  which  the  entire  personal  influence 
of  Jesus  upon  friends  and  foes  must  have  been 
produced.  This  becomes  more  striking  when  we 
compare  it  with  the  length  of  the  teaching  of 
Socrates,  Buddha,  or  Mohammed.  The  same  com- 
parison may  be  made  with  the  record  of  the 
ministry  of  Hosea,  Jeremiah,  or  Ezra,  or  with  the 
history  of  the  career  of  Moses,  David,  or  Solomon. 
The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  positive  statement  in 
any  of  the  four  Gospels  upon  the  subject.  The 
only  termini  are  the  15th  vear  of  Tiberius  (Lk  3*) 
and  the  recall  of  Pontius  dilate  (a.D.  36).  There 
is  therefore  more  historic  probability  in  the  whole 
narrative  if  the  extended  chronology  of  John  into 
two  years  and  a  half  be  followed.  There  is  nothing 
to  contradict  it  in  the  Synoptic  narrative.  See, 
further,  art.  Chkoxology  of  NT,  vol.  L  p.  406  ff. 

(3)  The  most  perplexing  and  debated  apparent 
discrepancy  between  the  first  three  Gospels  and 
the  Fourth  turns  on  the  day  of  our  Lord's  death. 
As  judged  by  critics  of  all  schools  a  formidable 
diiierence  emerges,  which  some,  like  Baur  and 
Strauss,  have  lifted  into  capital  importance  as 
demonstrating  the  late  origin  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
at  the  hands  of  one  who  was  ready  from  doctrinal 
and  ecclesiastical  motives  to  contradict  the  far- 
spread  tradition  of  a  century.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  writer  wished  to  make  it  appear  that  Jesus 
was  the  true  Passover,  in  whom  all  the  ancient 
symbolism  of  the  Lamb  and  the  system  of  sacri- 
fices culminated,  and  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
aifirm  by  a  group  of  incidental  references  that 
our  Lord  was  crucified  at  the  time  when  the 
.Jews  were  preparing  to  kill  and  eat  the  paschal 
supper ;  whereas  the  Synop.  Gospels  had  been 
unanimous  in  their  assertion  that  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  agony  and  the  crucifixion  was  that  on 
which  the  days  of  unleavened  bread  commenced  and 
the  paschal  lamb  was  slain  and  eaten,  and  that, 
the  Lord  Jesus  having  been  tried  and  con- 
demned on  the  day  of  the  Feast  and  Holy  Con- 
vocation, was  laid  in  the  grave  on  the  evening 
of  the  Sabbath  preparation.  The  difierence  of 
statement  is  explicit,  and  said,  by  the  opponents 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  to  be 
irreconcilable.  This  conclusion  is  strongly  em- 
phasized by  the  Tiibingen  ^vriters,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Quarto  -  deciman  and  Jewish -Christian 
party  persisted  in  celebrating  their  '  feai^t  of  the 
Saviours  Passover '  on  the  14th  day  of  Nisan, 
when  the  Jews  slew  their  paschal  lamb.  Their 
festivals  of  rejoicing  commenced  after  their  fast- 
ing had  ended,  on  whichever  day  of  the  week  it 
occurred.  According  to  Eusebius  {HE  v.  24), 
Polycrates  of  Ephesus  affirmed  that  the  Eastern 
Churches  founded  their  custom  in  part  on  the 
practice  of  the  Apostle  John  himself,  'who  ob- 
served the  \^th  day  according  to  the  Gospel.'  But 
what  Gospel?  Not  the  Fourth,  according  to  the 
critics,  but  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  where  John  is 
mentioned  \nt\i  Peter  as  preparing  the  Passover 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th  Nisan,  and  celebrating 
it  with  the  Lord  on  the  night  of  the  14th.     This, 


I  it  has  been  alleged,  runs  directly  counter  to  the 
;  representations  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

!  Now,  the  difBculty  here  inTolved  has  be«n  greaUjr  aggnmUcd 
by  the  twofold  method  in  which  cooserrative  critics  nave  en- 
I  deavoured  to  solve  it.  Hengstenbei^,  Tholodc,  Edersheim. 
i  Luthardt,  M'CleUan,  etc,  satisfy  themselves  that  every  reference 
i  in  John  is  compatible  with  the  Synoptic  assertion  that  the 
'  Lord's  Supper  coincided  with  the  Jewish  passover  on  the 
;  evening  of  14th-I5th  of  NLson.  They  think  that  several  of 
I  the  proceedings  of  the  night  were  exceptional,  e.g.  Judas  going 
'  out,  that  the  poeable  purchase  of  things  needed  for  the  feast 
\  or  gift  of  alms  could  be  Justified,  that '  the  passorn''  which  the 
chief  priests  were  intending  to  hold,  and  for  the  ceremonial 
attendance  on  which  they  would  not  enter  the  pnetorium, 
1  referred  to  a  midday  meal  on  the  feast  day  called  *  chagigah,' 
I  a  ' thank-offering,' and  sometimes  termed  by  laxity  'passover' 
(  (2  Ch  30"  367  !f),  and  that  the  references  to  the  rmpmntan—moA. 
[  the  bearing  of  the  cross,  are  all  compatible  with  the  first  day 
I  of  convocation.  It  is  thus  thought  that  the  two  accounts  are 
harmonized :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Bleek,  Greswell,  Godet, 
I  Weiss,  Westcott,  Watkins,  etc.,  have  shown  the  entire  incom- 
i  patibility  of  the  proceedings  of  the  trial,  of  the  crucifixi<Mi, 
i  the  bearing  of  the  cross  by  one  coming  from  field  labour, 
;  the  purch^  of  spices,  etc.,  with  the  most  elastic  interpre- 
I  tation  of  the  letter  of  the  law  then  in  vogue.  The  violations  of 
Sabbatic  law  in  performing  or  allowing  deeds  of  vaeny  would 
have  been  utterly  insignificant  by  the  side  of  these  flagrant 
contzadictions  of  both  lett«r  and  spirit.  "Diefle  numerous  de- 
;  tails  (see  Reynolds'  Introd.  pp.  xcii-xcv,  and  notes  on  the 
I  passives  in  Goq>.)  cannot  be  discussed.  The  Synopti^ts  them- 
\  selves  supply  many  confirmations  of  the  Johannine  view,  espe- 
'  cially  the  determination  of  the  authorities  not  to  apprehend 
'  Jesus  '  on  the  feast  day.'  Since  Luke  reckons  the  aOtfa  day  after 
t  the  first  day  following  the  Sabbath  of  Passover  (see  Lv  23f^, 
I  Dt  169)  as  that  on  which  Pentecost  had  fully  come  (Ac  2i\ 
I  and  as  the  universal  traditi<Hi  and  custom  of  celebrating  it  on  a 
i  Sunday  cannot  be  disput^l,  it  is  evident  that  Luke  must  have 
I  reckoned  in  the  year  of  our  Lord's  death  that  the  paarhal  feast 
I  was  held  on  the  night  follovting  the  crucifixion. 

St.  John,  who  took  part  in  the  preparation  of  the 
I  passover,  was  not  purposely  correcting  a  common 
^  tradition,  but  making  the  chronology  more  cle.ar. 
Still  there  remains  to  be  accounted  for  the  explicit 
i  manner  in  which  Luke  and  Mark  refer  to  the 
;  celebration  of  the  supper  and  the  blending  with 
■  it  of  the  ancient  ceremonial  on  the  night  of  the 
betrayal.  Godet  and  Westcott  do  not  hesitate  to 
j  imply  that  the  Synoptic  narrative  shows  that  our 
i  Lord  must  have  anticipated  by  a  day  the  legal 
celebration.  Haste  and  the  imminence  of  the 
tragedy  are  thought  to  accotmt  for  this  departure. 
The  fresh  point  made  by  Caspari  (C'hron.  Introd. 
to  Life  of  Christ,  Eng.  tr.  pp.  195-217),  is  that 
the  four  evangelists  are  unanimous  in  the  asser- 
tion that  Jesus  suflered  on  the  14th  of  Nisan, 
after  having  prepared  for  the  paschal  supper, 
though  without  the  lamb,  or  the  hitter  herbs,  or 
the  elaborate  ceremonial ;  that  the  lamb  may  have 
been  reserved  for  the  evening  of  the  daj-  of  the 
crucifixion  itself,  for  the  hurry  and  awfulnes?  of 
which  they  were  unprepared.  If  this  be  the  fact, 
the  difficulty  vanishes.  In  its  favour  may  be  added 
the  Chronicon  Paschale,  which  quotes  Clemens 
Alex.,  who,  following  the  chronology  jtist  set 
forth,  implies  that  the  disciples  had  learned  that 
Jesus  was  Himself  the  Lamb,  the  food  and  the 
wine  of  the  feast.  The  fact  that  Origen,  Chrysos- 
tom,  and  others  in  the  course  of  the  various 
Easter  controversies,  took  a  different  view  from 
Clemens  Alex.,  does  not  here  concern  us.  The 
points  at  issue  with  the  Western  Church  turn  on 
other  considerations  not  ^"itally  connected  with 
our  present  discussion.  With  three  most  plaus- 
ible, if  not  absolutely  satisfactory,  methods  of 
actrounting  for  the  difficulty,  it  is  scarcely  worthy 
of  candid  scholarship  to  speak  of  irreconcilable 
c*ontradiction,  or  of  the  impossibility  of  St.  John's 
being  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

(4)  The  omission  by  the  Synoptic  Gospels  of 
events  and  discourses  which  constitute  vital 
portions  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  very  startling, 
and  difficult  to  explain  ;  but  it  is  important  to 
observe  that  Matthew  and  Luke  are  also  almost 
equally  characterized  by  peculiarities  of»their 
own.     Without  enumerating  them  here  in  detail 
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(see  Pulp.  Com.  xcvi),  it  may  be  suflicient  to  notice 
that  while  paragraphs  of  various  lengtli,  peculiar 
to  the  author  of  tlie  Fourth  Gospel,  amount  to 
ninety-six,  yet  the  specialities  which  we  owe 
entirely  to  Lk  amount  to  no  fewer  than  seventy- 
two,  and  similar  peculiarities  of  Mt  to  sixty-two, 
exceeding  togetlier  by  thirty-eight  tliose  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  It  is  suHicient  to  urge  that  the 
three  evangelists  each  found  in  the  abundance  of 
material  wliat  best  corresponded  with  the  supreme 
motive  of  liis  selection.  Special  emphasis  has 
been  laid  upon  tin;  silence  of  the  Synoptists  on  an 
event  whicii  definitely  precipitated  the  tragedy. 
Most  certainly,  the  death  and  restoration  of 
Lazanxs  take  so  signal  a  place  in  the  final  working 
out  of  Jewish  hostility,  in  John's  Gospel,  as  to 
imply  an  extraordinary  reticence  on  tlie  part  of 
the  Synoptists.  It  is  possible  tiiat  amid  the 
attluence  of  mighty  works  wrought  in  Galilee  the 
.sorrows  and  joys  of  Betliany  did  not  bulk  so 
largely  as  they  seem  to  the  critics  to  do  when  this 
one  event  is  smiled  out  for  minute  inspection. 

(5)  The  omission  by  the  Fourth  Gospel  of  events 
of  capital  importance  in  the  Synoptic  narrative. 

[a)  The  miraculous  birth  and  infancy,  the 
youth,  the  family,  the  genealogy  of  Jesus,  and 
the  early  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  are  passed 
over  in  silence.  Vet  there  are  significant  hints  of 
these  things  which  carry  the  reader's  mind  over 
the  omission,  witiiout  the  suspicion  of  ignorance 
or  inditlerence. 

(h)  The  baptism  of  Jesus  by  John,  with  its 
accompaniments,  is  not  definitely  recorded,  and  yet 
it  is  implied  in  the  testimony  or  John,  and  in  the 
thrilling  ellect  j)roduced  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Baptist  by  what  he  saw  and  heard.  Similarly,  no 
account  is  given  of  the  imprisonment  and  death 
of  the  Baptist,  yet  both  are  hinted  at. 

(c)  The  omission  of  the  temptation  in  the 
wilderness  has  been  put  down  to  doctrinal  pre- 
possessions of  2nd  cent.,  but  closer  study  seems  to 
show  that  the  evangelist  inserts  between  tlie  great 
testimonies  of  the  Baptist  and  his  imprisonment— 
i.e.  in  precisely  the  chronological  position  where 
Synoptic  teaching  places  the  temptation — a  series 
oi  events  covering  the  matter  of  each  of  them. 
The  creative  multiplication  of  wine,  as  an  act  of 
love  to  others  rather  than  of  self-assertion  or  the 
rectification  of  personal  need,  corresponds  with 
the  temj)tation  to  dispense  with  the  Fathers 
providential  care  of  His  beloved  Son.  The  sudden 
descent  upon  the  temple  with  reforming  energy, 
in  lieu  of  casting  Himself  from  the  pinnacle  to 
attract  the  admiration  of  the  sign-loving  multitude, 
is  charged  with  effective  analogies.  Then,  thirdly, 
we  find  an  unostentatious  refusal  of  Christ  to 
palter  with  evil,  or  to  accept  the  sanction  of  the 
Sanhedrin  in  order  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  even 
His  own  mission.  '  Thou  slialt  worship  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  him  alone  shalt  thou  serve,'  rings 
through  Jn  2.  3  and  4  just  where  the  Synoptists 
had  clironologically  placed  the  mighty  struggle 
with  the  suggestions  of  the  devil. 

(d)  The  omission  of  the  transfiguration,  an 
event  which  is  fully  described  in  the  Synoptic 
narrjitive.  This  is  surprising,  because  the  latter 
represents  the  son  of  Zebedee  as  one  of  the  three 
witnesses  of  the  incident;  but  the  explanation 
may  be  that  the  eyes  of  the  belovea  disciple 
received  more  convincing  evidence  than  the  bright 
cloud  and  the  heavenly  visitants  and  a  super- 
natural voice,  to  establish  the  divine  glory  and 
Person  of  the  Lord.  '  We  saw,'  he  s)iid  (1"),  '  his 
glory,  the  glory  of  the  only  -  begotten.'  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  in  this  respect  that  Moses  and 
Elijah  were  perceived  by  Jolin  to  have  prepared 
the  way  of  the  Saviour  and  His  .sacrifice  (P^-^'). 
The  whole  Gospel  is  a  continuous  revelation  of  the 


glory  of  the  Life,  a  vindication  of  the  fact  that 
Jesus  is  the  light-  and  sight  -  Giver  to  blinded 
humanity. 

(e)  A  more  perplexing  omission  is  that  of  the 
institution  of  the  Eucharist,  especially  as  the  very 
meal  at  which  it  took  place  is  mentioned  with 
some  other  accompaniments,  such  as  the  feet- 
washing  of  the  di.sciples.  Somewhere  in  the  folds 
and  parentheses  of  the  stupendous  sentence  (13'"*) 
wo  imagine  that  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist, 
which  was  intended  for  the  sustenance  and  the 
responses  of  a  transcendental  love,  lies  concealed. 
On  no  sui)position  can  we  conceive  the  author  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  sacramental  rite.  We 
know  that  it  had  .spread  from  Jems,  to  Troas  (Ac 
2U^- 1')  and  Corinth,  and  was  so  highly  esteemed  as 
to  be  abused  by  the  unwary  (1  Co  ll'-^'-).  The  best 
supposition  is  that  the  apostle  has  spread  out  over 
the  discourse  contained  in  chs.  13-17  the  deepest 
and  most  essential  features  of  the  Eucharist.  The 
teaching  of  transcendent  love,  and  mutual  in- 
dwelling and  eternal  life,  is  thus  repeated  by  the 
divine  Master  in  these  chapters.  More  than  this, 
John  has  reported  the  astonishing  dLscourses  at 
Capernaum  (ch.  6),  where  tiie  Lord  described  deep 
spiritual  communion  witli  Himself  as  '  eating  his 
flesh  and  drinking  his  blood.'  Christ  laid  em- 
phasis on  the  faith  which  accepted  tlie  Incarna- 
tion, the  reality  and  nearness  of  the  God-man,  the 
actual  and  i)erfect  humanity  of  the  Son  of  God, 
the  divine  Bread  whicli  came  down  from  heaven, 
under  tlie  unic^ue  phrase  '  eating  his  flesh,'  and  a 
deep  appreci.ation  and  assimilation  of  His  sacrificial 
death  as  nothing  less  than  '  drinking  his  blood,' 
not  only  of  '  the  blood  whicli  is  the  life,'  but  the 
blood  whicli  was  shed.  So  early  in  His  ministry, 
He  taught  that  what  He  also  elsewhere  in 
the  Synop.  narrative  described  as  a  ransom  in 
place  of  many,  was  eflbcted  by  the  giving  of  His 
life.  Thus  He  made  it  evident  that  life  in  Him 
was  closely  l)ound  up  with  the  stupendous  idea  of 
the  death  of  the  Christ  of  God.  '  He  tlutt  eateth 
me  shall  live  because  of  me.'  Two  theories  have 
prevailed — one,  that  a  transcendental  philosopher 
in  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.,  ignoring  or  re- 
pudiating the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood, 
chose  this  way  of  expressing  his  spiritualization  of 
this  widely  prevalent  usage.  The  other  hypo- 
thesis is,  that  the  beloved  disciple,  having  heard 
and  recorded  the  Lord's  own  interpretation  of 
eating  His  body  and  drinking  His  blood,  was 
content.  This  seems  to  us  far  more  reasonable. 
But  Avhy  should  he  have  omitted  the  symbol 
which  was  so  well  calculated  to  preserve  the 
teaching  of  the  great  discourse  at  Capernaum, 
Qy4-Hov  We  have  just  seen  that  he  did  not  rei»el 
the  historical  concrete  always  in  favour  of  the 
ideal  representation.  But  he  may  reasonably  have 
been  wounded  by  the  prevalence  of  heathen  and 
superstitious  adjuncts  to  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist.  He  w.as  not  a  bigoted  spiritualist,  as 
we  may  judge  by  the  significance  of  the  seven 
great  miracles  recorded  by  him,  by  the  interesting 
feet  -  w  ashing  which  had  never  become  a  .sivcra- 
niental  usage.  (See  art.  '  Fuss-waschun" '  by 
H.  Merz  in  Herzog's  RE  ;  Smith's  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Ant.  '  Baptism,'  §§  M  and  67). 

(/)  The  omission  of  the  agony  in  the  garden. 
Keim  says,  if  St.  Johns  account  of  the  imperial 
bearing  of  Jesus  in  the  garden  and  at  the  arrest 
1)6  liLstorical,  then  the  Synoptic  narrative  is 
'pulverized.'  Benan,  B.  Weiss,  and  others  are 
ready  on  the  other  hand  to  allow  that  we  owe  to  this 
Gospel  historic  traitw  which  throw  nuuh  light  upon 
the  incidents  of  the  passion.  In  John's  account  we 
have  a  more  definite  description  of  the  jdace  (Krprof) 
than  in  Mt  and  Mk  with  their  x'«'pto»',  or  Lk  with 
the  indefinite  r6ffoy.    The  'garden'  was  a  'place' 
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'  to  which  Jesus  often  resorted  M'ith  his  disciples.' 
Moreover,  if  the  Syuop.  narrative  be  historical, 
John  must  have  been  with  His  Lord  in  the  depth 
of  the  olive  shade.  He  must  even  have  witnessed 
what  Luke  (22^*  **,  see  below)  describes  of  an  agony 
insupportable,  of  the  exceeding  bitter  cry,  of  the 
cup  ^^■hich  the  Father  gave  the  Son  of  His  love  to 
drink,  of  the  bloody  sweat,  and  of  the  supernatural 
rally  when,  having  called  from  the  depths  of  a 
divine  despair  to  Him  who  was  able  to  save  Him 
from  deatli,  He  was  heard  because  of  His  godly 
fear.  But  this  apostle  must  have  seen  as  no 
other  reporter  saw  so  distinctly,  the  lanterns  and 
torches  which  accompanied  the  temple-guard  as 
they  descended  into  the  Kidron  Valley  bj-  the 
steep  side  of  the  hUl  below  the  city  wall ;  he 
knew  the  name,  Malchus,  of  the  servant  of  the 
high  priest,  whose  right  ear  Peter  smote.  Note, 
in  addition  to  all  this,  how  Jesus,  according  to 
John,  rebukes  Simon  Peter  for  his  rash  mani- 
festation of  physical  courage,  in  words  which 
remind  us  of  the  bitterest  experience  of  Geth- 
semane.  We  must  admit  that  little  trace  of  the 
prostration  of  that  awful  scene  presents  itself 
when  the  God-man  (according  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel)  faces  the  enemy.  He  there  appeare  to  be  a 
match  for  all  the  treachery  of  Judas,  tlie  malice  of 
the  chief  priests,  and  even  the  military  power  of 
Rome.  He  meets  the  serried  ranks  of  evil  in  the 
imperial  calm  of  the  intercessory  prayer.  It  is 
the  manner  of  this  evangelist,  ana  of  other  scrip- 
tural writers,  to  leave  unexplained  gaps  in  the 
midst  of  what  seems  to  be  continuous  narrative. 
Such  a  manifest  lacuna  occurs  here  between  the 
close  of  the  valedictory  discourse  and  the  arrest  of 
the  Son  of  Man.  But  we  see  even  from  the  Synop- 
tists  that  the  great  agony  was  over,  and  that  the 
angel  had  strengthened  Him  (Lk  •22",  whose 
genuineness  is  indeed  doubtful ;  see  ^yH's  note). 
The  cry,  '  Thy  will  be  done,'  had  linked  the  Father's 
purpose  of  redemption  with  the  bleeding  heart  of 
man.  He  had  now  the  energy  to  rebuke  the 
rabble  that  gathered  round  Him.  He  drove 
Judas  to  despair  with  words  of  incomparable  re- 
proach. He  moved  forwards,  in  the  face  of  false 
witness,  to  the  assertion  of  the  highest  claims  of 
Messiahship  and  divine  authority.  Even  accord- 
ing to  the  Synoptists,  the  agony  of  the  garden  is 
compatible  with  the  most  stupendous  claims. 

Moreover,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Fourth  Gospel  never  ignores  the  vicarious  sorrow 
or  the  sacrilicial  agony  of  the  Son  of  God.  Not 
only  does  the  author  show  in  the  valedictory 
address  and  prayer  the  keenest  appreciation  of 
suttering  (see  le--^-*-  17^-  lo^»-^^  and  14=*'),  but 
he  gives  a  parallel  scene  of  surpassing  intensity 
in  12-'^'**,  when  a  fearful  looking  for  of  deviation 
from  the  Father's  will  is  surmounted  by  '  Father, 
glorify  thy  name  ! '  The  moral  significance  and 
the  culminating  intensity  of  the  sacrifice  is  really 
placed  chronologically  before  (not  after)  the  ex- 
perience of  the  upper  chamber.  Cf.  also  the 
strange  blendings  of  humiliation  and  victory  in 
the  story  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus.  We  must 
admit  that  as  the  temptation,  the  transfiguration, 
and  the  Eucharist  are  suggested  throughout  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  so  also  is  the  agony  of  Gethsemane, 
and,  we  may  add,  the  bodily  ascension  of  the  Lord. 
The  question  arises :  is  the  Synoptic  narrative, 
which  presents  these  themes  in  tableaux  visions  or 
revelations,  or  is  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  gives 
the  same  teaching  in  a  group  of  objective  facts 
and  recorded  words,  the  more  historical  ? 

To  John's  eye  the  grand  sj-nthesis  of  majesty 
and  mercy,  of  di\-inity  and  humanity,  of  the  ideal 
and  the  actual,  the  blending  of  the  mysteiy  of 
pain  with  the  briglitness  of  the  glory,  was  present 
in  all  the  word  and  work  of  the  Logos  incarnate. 


To  the  Synoptic  tradition,  the  universally  difi'used 
synthesis  is  gathered  up  into  scenes  and  acts  of  a 
drama  whicli  readers  have  no  power  to  blend 
without  philosopliical  and  theological  hypotheses. 
If  we  are  right  here,  much  of  the  current  anti- 
theological  criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gosjiel  vanishes. 

C.  There  are  numerous  correspondences  between 
the  two  documents  which  merit  special  considera- 
tion. 

(a)  The  broad  facts,  the  leading  outlines  of  the 
life  of  the  Only-begotten  are  the  same.  The  name 
of  'Jesus,'  the  place  of  His  early  residence 
(Nazareth),  the  indisputable  reference  to  'father,' 
'  mother,'  '  brethren,'  and  '  sisters,'  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  in  connexion  with  the  confession 
of  His  birth  from  the  Spirit  and  of  His  having 
come  down  from  heaven,  belong  to  the  two  sources. 
The  birth  at  Bethlehem  (Jn  7*^*)  is  assumed  to  be 
true  by  the  refusal  to  explain  away  a  charge 
actually  made.  The  reader  knows  that  the  Synop. 
tradition  has  already  forestalled  the  objection 
which  John,  for  special  reasons,  reported.  Both 
sources  of  tradition  agree  that  Capernaum  was 
chosen  by  Jesus  as  the  scene  of  special  ministry. 
The  different  treatment  of  the  Baptist  is  due  to 
the  obvious  fact  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  takes  up 
his  story  where  the  Synoptics  lay  it  down.  After 
the  wondrous  manifestation  in  the  Jordan,  and 
the  confidences  between  Jesus  and  John  after  the 
temptation,  the  Baptist  was  dazzled  with  a  \ision 
both  of  His  glory  and  of  His  sacrifice.  He  pene- 
trated the  reality  of  both,  and  used  the  mighty 
names  of  '  Son  of  God,'  '  Lamb  of  God,'  and 
'  Bridegroom '  of  the  veritable  Israel.  All  this 
was  perfectly  compatible  with  the  fact  that  the 

Ere^aous  knoidedge  of  Jesus  by  John^even  a 
nowledge  sufficient  to  justify  the  exclamation, 
' I  have  need  to  be  baptized  cf  thee'  (Mt  3") — was 
as  star-light  to  sun-light. 

Two  great  '  signs '  of  our  Lord's  mastery  over 
material  elements  and  the  forces  of  nature  are 
recorded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (G^'-'),  and  correspond 
with  the  Synoptic  narrative  in  all  their  main 
features,  and  the  two  throw  valuable  side-lights 
on  each  other ;  e.g.  the  circumstance  that  Jesus 
constrained  His  disciples  to  enter  the  boat  while 
He  sent  the  multitude  away  (Mt  U-|lMk  6«),  is 
best  explained  by  the  sympathy  felt  by  the  dis- 
ciples towards  the  desire  of  the  multitude  to  take 
Jesus  by  force  and  hail  Him  as  Messiah  King 
(Jn  6'').  The  combined  narrative  brings  out  the 
impressive  feature  of  the  history. 

Jn  12  gives  new  and  interesdng  details  of  the 
anointing  of  the  Lord  by  a  woman  (cf.  Mt  26,  Mk 
14).  It  is  from  the  Fourth  Gospel  that  we  learn 
her  name,  as  well  as  the  date,  the  motive,  the 
criticism  of  this  noteworthy  deed  which  has  filled 
the  Church  and  the  world  with  the  fragrance  of 
its  perfume. 

John  agrees  with  the  Synoptists  in  the  main 
features  of  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem. 
The  accounts  of  the  'supper'  that  preceded  the 
passion,  notwithstanding  diflerences  already  dis- 
cussed, have  much  in  common,  e.g.  the  detection 
and  departure  of  Judas,  and  much  of  the  matter 
of  advice  and  consolation  given  by  the  dejiart- 
ing  Lord  (cf.  Lk  13^^=*  with  the  valedictorj-  dis- 
course). 

In  addition  to  this  there  are  numerous  identities, 
such  as  the  trial  scenes,  tlie  denials  by  Peter,  the 
conduct  of  Pilate,  the  incident  of  Barabbas,  the 
'  title '  and  accusation,  the  crucifixion,  the  two 
other  victims,  the  death  itself,  ^\ith  its  certification 
— the  witnesses  of  the  resurrection.  Much  that 
John  wrote  would  be  more  difficult  to  appreciate 
if  we  could  not  suppose  that  he  had  the  narrative 
of  the  Synoptists  before  him.  Thus,  although 
1  John  does  not  describe  the  discussion  in  the  San- 
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hedrin  or  the  decision  arrived  at,  he  implies  it  in 
Pilate's  private  interrogation  of  Jesus. 

(b)  Other  matters  of  fact  or  teaching,  given 
in  detail  by  the  Synoptists,  are  characteri3tically 
liinted  at  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  e.g.  John  does  not 
describe  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  but  he  pointedly 
refers  to  the  accompaniments  and  consequences  of 
it.  The  reference  in  S-''  to  tlie  fact  that  'Jolin 
was  not  yet  cast  into  prison,'  is  best  explained  by 
the  evangelist's  knowing  from  the  Synoptic  narra- 
tive that  the  commencement  of  our  Lord's  Galihean 
ministry  coincided  Avith  tiie  imprisonment  of  John. 
Further,he  seems  to  show  that  the  previous  JudiBan 
ministry  was  not  incompatible  with  the  assertion 
that  a  great  public  ministry  of  Christ  in  Galilee 
was  apparently  dependent  on  the  arrest  of  John's 
activity.  Tiie  Saviour's  knowledge  of  Peter,  and 
the  latter's  acceptance  of  the  authority  of  Jesus 
(Lk  5®,  Mt  4^*,  Mk  1^*),  are  best  understood  from 
Jn  l*^  and  the  record  of  their  early  intercourse  in 
the  place  where  the  Baptist  was  first  exercising  his 
ministry.  The  parable  of  the  Children  of  the 
Bridecliamber  in  Mt  9>*  is  curiously  confirmed  by 
the  last  recorded  utterance  of  the  Baptist,  Jn  3'-'''. 

Again,  there  are  proverbial  sayings  found  in  Jn 
which  are  preserved  sometimes  in  different  con- 
nexions by  the  Synoptics.  Comp.  4^  with  Mt 
13",  Mk  6*,  Lk  4^^ ;  and  13i6  with  Lk  6<»  and  Mt 
1(F^;  also  1320  ^vith  Mt  KH"  and  Lk  KV*. 

The  identity  of  the  character  of  our  Lord  as 
portrayed  in  the  Synop.  and  Johan.  narratives  is 
very  remarkable,  though  this  has  been  sometimes 
disputed.  Even  A.  B.  Bruce  {Apologetics,  p.  48.^) 
thinks  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  apparent  motive 
of  the  great  miracles  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  with  the 
philanthropic,  sympathetic,  and  personal  reasons 
which  dictate  corresponding  miracles  and  other 
incidents  in  the  Synoptics.  He  says  that  while 
our  Lord's  chief  motive  in  the  Synoptics  was  piti- 
fulness  over  human  need,  on  the  other  hand  the 
obvious  purpose  of  His  '  signs '  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  was  to  call  attention  to  His  own  Person 
and  claims  on  human  love  and  veneration.  There 
is  serious  matter  for  contemplation  here,  should 
this  contrast  be  observed  throughout  these  docu- 
ments. But  the  case  of  every  applicant  for  His 
mercy  was  severally  considered  and  dealt  with 
according  to  His  wisdom.  As  He  said  to  the 
woman  who  washed  and  anointed  His  feet,  '  Thy 
sins  are  forgiven  thee  '  ;  '  She  loved  much  '  ;  '  Go 
in  peace ' ; — so  to  the  Avoman  taken  in  adultery, 
and  brought  before  Him,  He  said,  'Go  and  sin 
no  more.'  Doubtless  He  healed  many  in  the 
affluence  of  His  love,  as  detailed  by  the  Synop- 
tists ;  but  He  would  not  allo\\'  the  woman  with 
the  issue  of  blood  to  steal  away  with  a  purely 
temporal  blessing  ;  and  in  like  manner  He  '  found  ' 
the  sick  man  of  Bethesdain  the  temple  to  give  him 
warning,  and  did  not  rest  after  healing  the  blind 
man  until  He  '  found '  him  to  confer  upon  him  the 
highest  benediction.  The  reason  of  the  miraculous 
feeding  of  the  multitude  in  both  documents  is 
anxiety  for  their  secular  and  physical  require- 
ments ;  and  the  creation  of  the  elements  of  wine 
at  the  wedding  feast  is  an  answer  to  the  call  upon 
His  pity  on  behalf  of  the  embarrassed  villagers. 
The  walking  of  Jesus  upon  the  boisterous  lake 
was  a  distinctly  exjirossed  concern  for  the  peril 
both  of  mind  and  body  to  wiiich  His  disciples 
were  exposed.  In  all  these  cases  our  I^ord  un- 
doubtedly found  occasion  to  bring  out  the  great 
assurance  that  He  had  come  forth  from  (iod  and 
down  from  heaven  ;  that  He  was  the  Light  of 
the  world,  the  Giver  of  strength,  and  a  great 
I'rophet.  So  though  the  raising  of  Lazarus  was 
conditioned  by  consciousness  of  alliance  with 
Heaven  and  oneness  with  the  Father,  yet  few 
things  in  the  Bible  are  more  impressive  than  His 


sympathetic  weeping  over  that    grave,  and  His 
divine  condolence  with  Martha  and  Mary. 

Obviously,  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  F'ourth 
Evangelist  to  record  the  impressive  words,  gestures, 
revelations  by  which  the  Lord  unveiled  both  Him- 
self and  the  F'ather.  These  are  more  impressive 
in  St.  John  than  in  the  popular  tradition,  but  they 
did  not  conceal  the  humanne-ss  of  His  love.  The 
ironical  charge,  which  was  transformed  into  a 
crown  of  glory,  '  He  saved  others,  himself  he  could 
not  save,'  is  one  of  the  keynotes  of  the  Fourtli  as 
well  as  of  the  other  Gospels.  On  the  other  hand, 
do  we  not  find  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  well 
as  in  the  charge  to  the  twelve  disciples  (Mt  10), 
to  say  nothing  of  the  interpretation  of  the  great 
parables  of  the  Sower,  of  the  Tares,  and  of  the  Drag- 
net (Mt  13),  and  of  the  Seed  growinjj  secretly  (Mk 
4^^),  stupendous  claims  of  personal  dignity,  and 
of  kinship  with  the  supreme  Kevcaler  and  Arbiter 
of  human  destiny?  Does  any  assumption  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  transcend  the  claims  made  by  the 
great  prophet  of  Mt  2.3-25  ?  The  Jesus  or  the 
Fourth  Gospel  felt  that  His  own  powers  and  claims 
were  of  supreme  moment  to  mankind,  but  that  the 
end  of  all  He  said  and  did  was  the  life,  light,  peace, 
and  joy  of  His  brethren,  and  their  victory  over  the 
world.  Let  the  following  passages  be  specially 
consulted  :  .5^0  6-''-  «-»«  7'^-  ^^-  ^  S^--  =*'•  ^-  10»-  ^»-  '^  11*» 
lO'^- as  1334. 35  i43ff.^  and  almost  every  paragraph  of 
the  valedictory  discourse.  The  same  features  and 
spirit  pervade  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  establishing 
more  of  unity  than  diversity  in  their  theme. 
They  alone  relate  the  supernatural  birtii  of  Jesus. 
Nothing  more  characteristicallv  Johannine  can  be 
found  than  Mt  ll'^"^  and  Lk  iO-'-^'-,  wherein  the 
Lord's  supreme  self-consciousness  was  uttered,  and 
is  revealed  in  most  close  and  gracious  relations 
with  the  consolation  and  salvation  of  mankind. 
No  words  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  concerning  our 
Lord's  character  and  prerogatives  are  loftier  than 
those  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  We  believe  we  are 
justified  in  saying  that  the  Synoptists  would  be 
more  difficult  to  expound  without  the  light  of  the 
F'ourth  Evangelist  than  the  Fourth  Gospel  without 
the  aid  of  the  Synoptists. 

Other  interesting  and  mutually  corroborating 
elements  are  found  in  the  four  Gospels.  There 
is,  for  example,  the  portraiture  of  certain  per- 
sonages in  the  Fourth  Gospel  of  whom  we  know 
nothing  elsewhere,  not  even  the  name — unless  the 
name  be  a  second  name  of  one  known  to  us  by 
another. 

( 1 )  The  most  striking  instance  of  this  is  Nathanael 
(chs.  1  and  21).  A  widely  spread  idea  prevails  that 
he  is  to  be  identified  with  tlie  Bartholomew  of  the 
Synoptic  lists  of  apostles,  where  he  is  (by  his 
patronymic  only)  associated  Avith  Philip  and 
Thomas. 

(2)  Nicodruins  is  ilnice  referred  to  (3.  7**  19^9), 
nay,  he  is  photographed  by  a  few  phrases.  The 
familiarity  of  our  Lord  with  this  distinguished 
[lersonage  is  quite  parallel  with  numerous  scattered 
hints  of  His  social  relationships,  especially  in  Lk 
736  j^3  J 95  There  is  no  certain  identification  of 
Nicodemus  with  one  N.  ben-Gorion,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  Talmud,  survived  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
(see  Geikie,  i.  584 ;  Winers  llcahobrterbuch,  ii. 
152). 

(3)  The  Wf>man  of  Samaria  is  portrayed  with 
inimitable  vivacity,  and  in  a  few  sentences  she 
has  told  her  own  story  for  all  time.  The  refer- 
ences to  Samaria  and  the  Samaritans  in  Lk  and 
Ac  are  all  illumined  by  this  sketch  of  the  early 
intercourse  of  our  Lord  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Sychar. 

(4)  Mary  and  Martlt/i  have  been  introduced  to 
the  Synoptic  history  almost  as  ideals  of  the  con- 
trast between  the  contemplative  and  the  active 
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religions  life.  In  Jn  there  is  a  brilliant  paee  of 
genuine  biography  and  historj*.  The  time  and  the 
place  are  recordeil  ;  the  characterization  of  the 
women  is  beautifully  preserved  alon^  unconscious 
lines  in  Jn  11.  The  resemblance  of  tlieir  brother's 
name  to  that  of  the  beggar  of  St.  Luke's  parable 
does  not  throw  any  light  on  this  storj',  for  all  the 
surroundings  are  different,  unless  there  be  a  faint 
adumbration  in  Abraham's  word,  '  Neither  will 
they  be  persuaded,'  etc.,  of  the  access  of  malignity 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Pharisees,  as  reported  in  Jn 
12*",  on  hearing  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus. 

(5)  The  Virgin  Mother.  The  reticence  of  the 
Synoptic  account  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  NT. 
We  learn  there  that  probably  both  she  and  Joseph 
also  were  the  lowly  heirs  of  the  family  and  throne 
of  David,  that  she  occupied  a  purely  OT  stand- 
point, that  she  saw  in  the  great  function  intrusted 
to  her  a  solution  of  the  baffling  paradoxes  of 
the  theocratic  kingdom.  Mt  and  Lk  combine  to 
tell  us  of  the  gracious  incidents  of  the  infancy, 
while  Mk  sheds  a  very  strong  light  on  the 
probability  that  she  shared  with  her  other  sons 
the  fear  that  her  prophetic  child  was  'beside 
himself,'  and  that  she  received  from  Him  a  severe 
yet  filial  rebuke.  She  would  doubtless  have  spared 
Him  every  rough  handling,  and  sought  to  restrain 
all  undue  exposure  to  the  rising  storm  of  mingled 
enthusiasm  and  malignity.  The  sublime  way  in 
which,  according  to  Mk,  the  Lord  baffled  the  de- 
sign of  the  brethren,  and  emancipated  Himself 
from  the  control  of  His  domestic  circle,  is  on  many 
grounds,  both  literary  and  doctrinal,  most  note- 
worthj'.  Cf.  and  connect  Mk  3-**  with  **'^.  Mary 
followed  Jesus  to  Jems,  and  was  present  at  the 
tragedy,  but  there  is  no  statement  in  any  of  the 
Synoptists  that  she  was  there.  Lk,  however, 
places  her  with  her  sons  among  the  disciples 
before  and  after  the  Ascension,  and  it  may  be 
readily  inferred  that  she  was  among  the  women 
who  ministered  to  Jesus,  though  Mary  of  Magdala 
and  Mary  the  mother  of  James  the  less  and  of 
Joses  hide  her  from  view.  The  same  picture  of 
the  Virgin  Mother  is  preserved  by  the  beloved 
disciple.  Here  also  she  allows  herself  to  be  over- 
shadowed by  others  and  hidden  in  the  glory  of 
her  Son  and  Lord.  The  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  never  breathes  her  name,  but  preserves 
the  memory  of  the  incident  which  he  knew  best, 
that  he  received  the  dying  legacy  of  his  Master, 
and  as  a  son  with  a  mother  took  her  to  his  o^vn 
home.  The  reference  to  the  mother  of  our  Lord 
frees  his  narrative  from  all  Docetic  taint ;  and  the 
firm  vindication  of  the  truth  that  the  Lord  came 
in  the  flesh  and  was  made  flesh,  seemed  to  him 
to  be  of  the  very  essence  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
denial  of  it  to  be  antichrist.  At  the  same  time, 
his  constant  reference  to  the  supernatural,  heaven- 
descended  life  of  Christ  gives  the  most  vital  basis 
for  His  immaculate  conception.  Minute  touches 
also  show  at  Cana  the  manner  in  which,  while  He 
delivered  Himself  from  maternal  control,  Jesus 
obeyed  her  desire  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
humble  hosts.  Thus,  in  the  most  subtle  manner, 
the  rare  and  wonderful  portraiture  is  the  same  in 
both  documents. 

(6)  The  portrait  of  John  the  Baptist  differs  from 
that  of  the  Synoptists  ;  but  if  it  be  noted  that 
the  Fourth  Gospel  takes  up  the  story  where  the 
current  tradition  dropped  it,  the  chief  difficulty 
vanishes.  The  strange  question  sent  from  the 
prison  (Mt  11-  and  parallels)  seems  all  the  more 
strange  in  \new  of  the  great  testimonies  to  Jesus 
borne  by  the  Baptist  as  given  in  Jn  1  and  3  (cf. 
Reynolds,  John  the  Baptist,  419-449).  But  there 
is  nothing,  after  all,  in  the  '  witness  of  John '  which 
transcends  the  OT  standpoint,  and  Christ  declares 
(.5^)   that    He    had   'greater    witness    than   that 


of  John.'  Like  Judaism  itself,  John  would  never 
have  accomplished  liis  proper  work  if  he  had  not 
held  to  it  too  tenaciously  even  after  it  had  reach^ 
its  climax.  But  this  involves  exegetical  considera- 
tions that  are  beyond  our  present  scope. 

(7)  Of  nothing  are  we  more  certain  than  of  the 
historical  character  of  Simon  Peter.  The  blending 
of  courage  and  weakness,  the  desire  to  suggest  the 
courses  to  be  followed  even  by  his  Lord,  succeeded 
by  the  profound  deference  paid  to  the  expression 
of  the  thought  of  Christ  as  soon  as  his  reckless 
blundering  was  corrected,  recur  from  first  to  last. 
This  double  personality  appears  at  the  earliest 
introduction  to  Jesus,  amid  the  splendours  of 
the  transfiguration  and  the  solemnities  of  Geth- 
semane,  in  his  base  denials  and  bitter  tears,  on 
the  morning  of  the  resurrection  amid  the  visions 
of  heavenly  things,  in  the  controversy  with  St. 
Paul  over  the  essence  of  justification,  and  in  the 
traditions  of  Church  history.  He  is  a  real,  not 
an  imaginary  man.  If  St.  John  had  given  a 
fundamentally  different  interpretation  of  his  per- 
sonality, it  would  have  been  strongly  adverse  to 
the  historicity  of  his  narrative ;  but  the  fact  is, 
that  in  the  transactions  of  chs.  13.  18.  2<)  and  21, 
though  handling  several  diverse  incidents,  St. 
Johns  statements  exactly  preserve  the  same  com- 

f>licated  features  of  St.  Peter's  inner  and  outer 
ife.  He  who  said  to  the  Lord  of  the  invisible 
world,  '  Not  so.  Lord,'  or  '  Depart  from  me,  for  I 
am  a  sinful  man,'  or  'That  be  far  from  thee. 
Lord'  ;  who  would  have  builded  tabernacles  on 
the  slopes  of  Herraon,  or  engaged  a  whole  band 
of  Koman  soldiers  with  a  single  sword,  and 
then  declared  with  curses  that  he  knew  not  the 
man  whom  he  had  risked  his  life  to  defend, — is 
the  same  as  the  disciple  who  first  cried,  'Thou 
shalt  never  wash  my  feet '  and  then,  '  not  my 
feet  only,  but  also  my  hands  and  my  head ' ;  who 
rushed  into  the  sea  to  reach  the  feet  of  his  risen 
Lord,  and  whose  new  act  of  impulsive  curiosity 
received  anew  the  rebuke  of  the  Lord.  The  in- 
delible imprint  of  personality  is  carried  through- 
out the  fourfold  narrative. 

(8)  Caiaphas  and  Pilate,  though  portrayed  at  a 
different  angle  and  in  the  midst  of  circumstances 
which  though  concordant  with  those  of  the  Syn- 
optists have  a  diflerent  bearing  on  the  whole 
narrative,  are  alike  etched  from  the  life,  and  betray 
no  departure  from  the  reality  common  to  the  earlier 
representation.  Caiaphas  and  PUate  are  described 
as  priest  and  ruler  of  Israel  during  the  whole  of  the 
ministry  of  Jesus,  Lk  3'.  The  remorseless  resolve 
of  the  Sadducean  priest  to  find  or  make  a  capital 
charge  against  Jesus  on  the  ground  either  of  sedi- 
tion or  blasphemy ;  the  unprincipled  endeavour 
to  keep  the  Pharisees  from  siding  with  Jesus  in 
His  reformatory  zeal ;  the  demand  on  oath  from 
our  Lord  of  the  loftiest  claim  of  Messiahship  and 
Sonship  with  a  view  to  his  immediate  condemna- 
tion on  a  charge  to  which  Pilate  could  not  listen  ; 
and  the  delivery  of  Jesus  to  the  Romans  on  a  new 
charge  altogether,  which  Pilate  saw  through  at 
a  glance, — all  this  is  left  intact  by  the  Fourth 
Evangelist,  while  he  casts  an  additional  light  on 
the  main  motives  of  both  the  priest  and  the 
governor.     The  moral  confusion  of  the  motives  of 

I  Caiaphas,  e\ineed  (11''^)  in  his  prophetic  forecast 
of  a  scapegoat  to  the  indignant  majesty  of  Rome, 
oflered  in  the  person  of  one  absolutely  innocent  of 
the  crimes  alleged  ;  the  superstitious  fears  which 
blended  in  Pilate's  mind  with  the  abuse  of  his 
sovereign  power ;  the  uprising  of  his  moral,  at 
least  of  his  political,  conscience,  which  led  to  the 
temporary  delay  of  the  sentence, — all  these  ele- 
ments are  emphasized  by  the  Fourth  Gospel 
\  from  its  own  sources  of  evidence.  The  private 
'.  interviews  between  Pilate  and  Jesus,  to  which  the 
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beloved  disciple  was  privy  (IS'-*^'^  19*''^),  as  well  as 
the  private  and  preliminary  examination  before 
Anniis,  add  to  the  general  information,  and  have  a 
supplementary  character  ;  still  the  author  does  not 
ignore,  but  gives  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
Sanhedrin  under  the  leadership  of  Caiaphas  in 
Pilate's  own  words,  'Thine  own  nation  and  the 
chief  priests  delivei-ed  thee  unto  me'  (18^*).  The 
Barabbas  incident  brings  into  pointed  relief  the 
action  of  the  priestly  i)arty  as  touched  on  in  the 
Sj'noptic  narrative,  telling  us  that  there  was 
a  pause  and  a  questioning  among  the  6x^oi,  which 
was  overcome  uy  tiie  activity  of  the  priests,  who 
•  persuaded '  the  people  (Mt  27^);  but  the  Johan- 
nine  narrative  shows  how  the  fact  corresponds  with 
the  earlier  tradition  ;  and  the  extremely  culpable 
weakness  of  Pilate  is  further  shown  in  the  de- 
lineations of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Pilate  crushed 
the  warnin'^s  of  his  own  conscience,  and  was  more 
intent  on  visiting  his  supercilious  antipathy  on  the 
priests  than  on  ciirrying  out  liis  o%\ti  expressed 
conviction  that  the  prisoner  was  innocent  of  the 
charge  brouglit  against  Him.  He  yielded  at  last 
to  a  clamojir  which  might  complicate  his  relations 
with  Tiberius,  as  the  most  fateful  expression  of 
Jewish  national  degradation  at  length  burst  upon 
his  ear.  '  We  have  no  king  but  Caesar '  sealed 
the  doom,  not  only  of  Jesus,  but  of  the  theocratic 
nation.  Jesus  was  sacrificed  to  the  cowardice 
and  meanness  of  I'ilate.  The  spirit  of  revenge 
wliich  induced  him  to  abide  by  tlie  'title'  upon 
the  Cross  is  another  touch  of  characterization  which 
we  owe,  as  we  believe,  to  the  special  sources  of 
information  possessed  by  the  Fourth  Evangelist. 
We  are  not  concerned  to  deny  that  John's  silence 
about  the  sublime  assumption  of  the  Messiahship 
and  judgment  of  the  world,  and  of  the  divine 
claim  He  made  to  the  lughest  conceivable  dignity, 
even  when  it  sealed  His  death-warrant  from  the 
Sanhedrin,  is  a  serious  perplexity,  but,  at  all 
events,  it  reveals  no  mere  doctrinal  perversity  on 
the  part  of  the  writer  to  press  the  apparent  theme 
and  motive  of  his  own  wonderful  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  Word  made  flesh. 

We  have  thus  considered  the  objections  drawn 
from  the  chionological  and  biographical  details  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  have  shown  that  the 
omissions  by  the  Synoptics  of  certain  facts  pre- 
sumed to  be  of  historical  importance,  as  well  as 
the  striking  omissions  by  the  Fourth  Gospel  of 
events  of  cardinal  signilicance  in  the  Synoptic 
narrative,  have  often  been  pressed  beyond  their 
real  significance.  We  have  traced  also  the  general 
correspondences  in  the  chief  facts  and  minute 
details  of  manner  and  matter  between  them,  and 
examined  the  biographic  portraiture  of  the  most 
noted  characters.  There  remain  some  general 
objections  of  greater  or  less  moment  which  afiect 
the  whole  composition. 

D.  Miscellancou.'i  Objections. — a.  The  supposed 
exaggeration,  through  the  mythopoiic  tcndincy 
in  the  later  writer,  of  the  superndtural  clement. 
The  transmutation  by  creative  process  of  '  water ' 
into  '  wine '  is  reckoned  as  an  exaggerated  and 
suspicious  instance  of  divine  prerogative  attri- 
buted to  the  incarnate  Logos.  But  tliis  act  seems 
by  no  means  a  more  wonderful  display  of  the 
will  of  Christ  in  harmony  with  the  Supreme  Will 
than  is  the  multiplication  of  the  bread,  which 
belongs  to  the  entire  tradition.  The  heightened 
intensity  of  some  of  the  special  signs  selected  by 
'John'  is  sometimes  cited,  e.g.  the  thirty-eight 
years  of  the  man's  infirmity  in  ch.  5  is  compared 
disadvantageously  with  the  eighteen  years  of  similar 
paralysis  as  mentioned  bj-  Lk  ;  .so  likewise  the 
blindness  from  birth  is  compared  unfavourably 
with  the  tem[)orary  blindness  which  Jesus  healed, 
as  recorded  l»y  Mt  and  Mk.     But  the  way  in  whicli 


Mt  tells  of  two  blind  men  where  the  other  evangel- 
ists, Mk  and  Lk,  mention  one,  and  two  demoniacs 
instead  of  one  at  Gadara,  and  two  multiplications 
of  bread  and  lish  instead  of  one  in  the  other 
records,  is  far  more  open  to  the  charge  of  mythical 
enlargement  than  anything  that  is  here  attribute*! 
to  the  Fourth  Gospel.  There  is  a  deepening  glory 
in  the  resurrections  from  the  dead,  which  has  been 
commented  upon  since  the  days  of  Augustine.  The 
daughter  of  Jairus  just  laid  upon  her  deathbetl, 
and  the  young  man  at  Nain  being  carried  to  his 
grave,  nii^ht  seem  insufficient /)er  se  to  prove  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  had  the  keys  of  death  in  His  hands, 
but  the  fourth  day  of  death  and  the  assumed 
putridity  of  Lazarus'  corpse  are  more  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  Lord  is  King,  and  can  and  will 
raise  in  some  way  all  that  are  in  the  dust  of  death. 
He  had  chosen  death  and  the  sepulchre  as  His 
special  battlefield, — the  evangelist  liad  ample  facts 
from  which  he  made  selection  with  reference  alike 
to  blindness  and  death,  and  in  both  cases,  as  well 
as  in  the  bread  sign  and  the  Bethesda  '  Sabbath 
cure,'  he  apjtarently  chose  the  incidents  for  the  sake 
of  the  discourses  with  which  they  were  followed, 
and  which  he  remembered  so  well.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  in  estimating  the  weight  of  this  argu- 
ment that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  parsimonious  in 
describing  specific  miracles,  though  it  records  the 
fact  of  their  abundance  {2(y^-  ^^).  F'urther,  it  is 
the  only  one  of  the  four  Avhich  declares  that  the 
miraculous  is  a  kind  of  evidence  far  inferior  to 
that  of  intuition  and  personal  recognition  of 
the  divine  in  Himself  (Jn  W'^*).  The  miracle 
arrested  attention,  but  it  was  still  in  the  region 
of  the  natural  and  sensuous,  and  appealed  rather 
to  the  understanding  than  to  the  higher  con- 
science or  to  the  s])iiit.  The  most  startling  and 
dramatic  scenes,  including,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
temptation,  the  transfiguration,  and  the  portents 
of  the  crucifixion,  are  shorn  of  those  mysterious 
accompaniments  which  are  desired  by  the  miracle- 
loving  multitude,  and  might  be  described  as  the 
unhistorical  accretion  of  years.  After  prolonged 
pondering  of  the  problem,  we  are  convinced  it 
might  be  urged  that  there  is  more  of  the  mythical 
lustre  overspreading  the  Synoptic  narrative,  more 
of  the  imaginative  setting,  and  the  solitary  un- 
corroborated event  or  teaching  in  both  Mt  and  Lk 
than  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  more  of  the 
pictorial  and  even  dramatic  presentation  in  the 
Gospel  of  Mk  than  in  either  of  them,  and  still  more 
than  in  the  stern  self  -  repression  and  spiritual 
recollections  of  the  great  Apostle  of  Love. 

/3.  Schenkel  (Charaktcrbild  Jesu,  §  ii.,  and  else- 
where throughout  his  able  work),  Hase,  Kenan, 
Ritschl,  .and  others,  have  emphasized  the  absence 
from  the  Fourth  Gospel  of  that  progressive  mental 
and  official  development  of  the  character  and 
Messianic  claim  of  Jesus  alleged  to  be  discoverable 
in  tiie  Synoptic  tradition.  But  if  the  Preacher 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  identified  Himself 
with  '  righteousness,'  and  declared  that,  by  pene- 
trating the  secrets  of  all  hearts.  He  could  and 
would  dispose  of  the  final  destinies  of  individuals ; 
if  He  was  hailed  as  the  Holy  One  of  God  by  the 
demoniacs  (Mk),  and  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth 
(Lk)  aroused  inveterate  hatred  by  a  double  claim 
to  Alessianic  dignity  and  to  an  obnoxious  uni- 
versalism, — there  is  not  much  room  for  develop- 
ment aft€r  that,  especially  when  the  three  Gospels 
enipha.size  the  significance  of  the  Heavenly  Voice 
which  accompanied  His  baptism  by  John,  and  His 
subsequent  transfiguration,  as  the  climax  of  His 
Galila-an  ministry.  We  are  not  concerned  to  deny 
the  development  of  Jesus  from  His  birth  to  the 
twelfth  and  afterwards  to  the  thirtieth  year  of 
His  life.  Enough  has  l>een  told  to  discriminate 
His  infancy  finally  from  that  of  the  lat^^r  legends 
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of  Buddha,  or  the  precocities  and  monstrosities 
of  the  non-canonical  Gospels  of  the  Infancy.  The 
originality  of  Jesus  leaves  no  room  to  think 
that  either  John  the  Baptist  or  Philo,  Hillel  or 
Gamaliel,  contributed  anything  to  His  mental 
resources  or  to  His  Messianic  r6le.  He  knew  His 
own  mind,  and  followed  it  throughout,  allowing 
the  voice  of  the  Father  and  the  foreordained  un- 
folding of  human  need  and  inquiry  to  determine 
the  successive  phases  of  revelation.  While  He  was 
waiting  for  God,  God  was  working  in  all  things  to 
the  unveiling  of  His  own  true  nature  and  the  vin- 
dication of  His  love  to  the  uttermost.  There 
appears  to  be  quite  a  parallel,  if  not  a  richer, 
development  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  than  in  the  other 
three.  There  is  a  wide  space  between  the  language 
addressed  to  Nathanael  (l*^)  and  that  to  Philip  on 
the  night  of  the  passion :  '  Have  I  been  so-  long 
time  with  you,'  etc.  ;  between  the  elementary  in- 
structions given  to  Nicodemus  (3^"^*)  touching  the 
fundamental  aspects  of  the  new  life,  and  the  true 
nature  of  the  kingdom  of  Gkxi,  as  consisting  of 
regenerated  men  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
the  sublime  teaching  of  the  '  good  Shepherd,"  the 
mutual  indwelling  of  the  Vine  and  its  branches 
(ch.  15) ;  the  glorification  of  the  Son  of  God,  who 
would  go  unto  the  Father,  prepare  a  place  for  them, 
'  come  again  to  them  '  in  the  power  and  presence 
of  the  Comforter.  Almost  every  school  of  criticism 
admits  a  momentous  advance  after  the  close  of 
ch.  12.  Those  Avhom  He  had  gathered  out  of  the 
world,  those  who  at  length  had  come  to  believe  in 
the  mission  of  the  Lord,  are  set  forth  at  length 
as  face  to  face  with  each  other,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  cross,  in  the  coronation  of  sacrifice,  suffer- 
ing, sorrow,  and  death.  A  higher  strain  of  in- 
struction pervades  the  Fourth  Gospel  than  that 
current  in  t  he  SjTioptic  tradition — one  more  adapted 
to  the  solitary  inquirers,  or  to  a  knot  of  carping 
and  critical  priests,  or  to  the  societj'  of  His  own 
disciples  at  great  crises  of  their  spiritual  history, 
or  to  angry  sticklers  for  their  own  customs  when 

Ereparing  their  final  and  deadly  assault  upon  His 
ie,  than  to  the  ordinary  and  miscellaneous  groups 
at  the  lake  side  or  on  the  hill  slopes  of  Galilee. 
However,  the  contrast  does  not  interfere  with 
the  historicity  of  either  account.  The  progressive 
aspects  of  each  group  of  revelations  is  obviously 
the  result  of  the  different  susceptibilities  of  His 
audience  and  their  power  to  catch  the  meaning  of 
His  teaching.  In  the  case  of  St.  John's  Gospel 
this  is  heightened  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
reporter  is  throughout  c/ne  intense,  perfer\-id,  yet 
contemplative  spirit,  who  received  from  the  in- 
finite fulness  of  the  God-incamate — knowing  Him 
to  be  this — just  the  impression  which  he  alone 
could  rec.'ive,  and  in  some  degree  record  for  after 
generations. 

7.  The  Gnostic  element  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  as 
distinct  from  the  Synoptic  narratives,  has  been  sup- 
posed to  carry  this  document  from  the  close  of  the 
1st  to  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.,  to  the  great  dis- 
paragement of  its  biographical  and  autoptic  value. 
Siegfried,  as  we  have  seen,  endeavours  to  establish 
an  induence  from  Philo  of  Alexandria  upon  the 
entire  literature  of  NT,  upon  Mt  and  Ja  as  well  as 
on  Hebrews  and  the  Johannine  writings.  Thoma 
has  maintained  a  similar  thesis.  He  even  fastens 
on  Valentinus,  as  Baur  had  done  on  Marcion,  to  re- 
date  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  so  obtain,  a  fortiori, 
a  plunge  down  into  the  2nd  cent,  for  the  Johannine 
books.  This  kind  of  criticism  overshoots  itself. 
Both  the  1st  cent.  B.C.  and  the  1st  and  2nd  cents. 
A.D.  were  seething  ^vith  the  ferment  produced  by 
the  blending  of  Hel.  and  Oriental  ideas,  of  Gr.  and 
Heb.  philosophy  and  phrase.  There  is  no  need  to 
come  do^^Ti  to  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent,  to  under- 
stand the   phraseology  of  Col  or   Hebrews,   the 


letters  of  Ignatius  or  Barnabas,  or  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon.  Specific  terms,  such  as  '  Logos,'  '  Life,' 
and  '  Light,'  were  ready  at  all  times  to  take  up  a 
richer  connotation  than  before.  The  special  con- 
trast between  the  Synoptists  and  John,  to  the 
disparagement  of  the  latter,  has  been  pressed,  as 
though  Jn  had  thus  received  the  hall-mark  of  the 
end  of  2nd  cent.  The  question  ari-ses  whether  the 
creation  of  the  whole  world  by  the  Logos  or  Son 
is  affirmed  or  repudiated  by  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
Does  it  recognize  the  dualLstic  view  of  the  source 
of  good  more  than  do  the  Synop.  Gospels  ?  Surely 
the  latter  give  us  more  references  to  the  malice, 
mischief,  and  kingdom  of  Satan,  of  darkness  and 
demonism,  than  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  never 
refers  to  demoniac  energj'.  There  is  nothing  more, 
on  the  other  hand,  than  a  vague  side  reference  to 
the  Creation  in  the  SjTioptics  (Mk  10®).  Such  lan- 
guage is  by  no  means  so  clear  and  explicit  with 
reference  to  Creation  as  xdin-o  5t'  airrov  iyiweTo 
(Jn  1*),  nor  can  it  be  pretended  that  matter  (^  vkrf) 
or  any  other  element  in  the  Kofffws  is  excepted  from 
the  rdma,  which  owe  absolutely  their  genesis  to 
the  Lo^os.  The  non-interpenetrating  character- 
istics of  '  light '  and  '  darkness '  is  not  asserted. 
The  power  of  '  darkness "  is  not  chaotic  or  anarchic, 
but  represents  simply  the  negation  of  'light.' 
'Darkness'  is  not  impenetrable  to  'light.'  The 
element  of  will  or  moral  nature  enters  into  the 
conditions  of  its  permanence.  The  idea  of  6 
rovrjpbs  belongs  rather  to  the  Synop.  than  Johan. 
representations;  see  Mt  ^  6i=*  \Z^,  Lk  ir-«.  S. 
Davidson  considered  that  Jesus  (Jn  17*)  did  not 
'pray  for  the  world,'  because  the  ic6cr/tos  was 
hopelessly  beyond  the  region  of  conversion  or  the 
power  of  praver.  This  interpretation  seems  en- 
tirely inconsistent  with  1-^  3^*  4-^'  6^«  8^^  12"  16«, 
and  even  with  the  context  of  the  assertion,  '  I  pray 
not  for  the  world,'  in  which  the  Lord  prays  (v.^) 
for  those  who  should  believe  on  Him  through  the 
word  of  His  disciples,  and  looks  forward  to  the 
great  consummation  of  His  own  mission,  '  that 
the  icorld  may  believe  that  thou  didst  send  me.' 
This  is  the  final  purpose  of  the  Lord's  intercession 
for  His  disciples.  We  admit  that  pervading  the 
Fourth  Gospel  there  is  a  class  of  references  to  an 
elect  kingdom  of  susceptible  souls  to  be  found 
throughout  the  world,  'the  other  sheep'  of  1(P^ 
cf.  3-'^-  -'  18^,  which  suggest  the  wideness  of  God's 
mercy,  and  also  the  inscrutable  and  boundless 
depths  of  the  di^Tne  decrees,  the  extent  of  the 
invisible  and  omnipotent  graces  affecting  human 
destiny  and  counteracting  human  per^'ersity  and 
corruption.  This  is  not  Gnosticism,  but  one  of 
the  great  teachings  of  Divine  Revelation  in  the 
God-man.  A  Docetic  element  is  charged  upon 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  the  Gnostic  Ebionitism  of 
the  2nd  cent,  is  referred  to  as  its  source,  and  the 
later  supposed  date  is  assigned  on  this  ground  to 
the  whole  class  of  representation  ;  but  the  Johan. 
writings,  and  especially  the  Gospel,  are  the  most 
decidedly  pronounced  anti-Docetic  documents  in 
NT.  They  speak  of  the  true  humanity  of  the  Son 
of  Man  with  intentional  emphasis.  Thus  the 
father,  mother,  brothers  of  Jesus  are  spoken  of ; 
the  weariness,  thirst,  tears,  inward  groanings,  per- 
sonal affections,  dress,  food,  spittle,  touch,  flesh, 
blood,  bones,  wounded  side,  are  severally  men- 
tioned. He  was  '  made  flesh,'  i:e.  full  humanity ; 
His  dead  body  was  partially  embalmed.  His  rai- 
ment was  divided  among  the  soldiers.  After  His 
resurrection  He  was  prepared  to  take  broiled  fish 
and  honey  and  bread.  We  do  not  admit  a  treat- 
ment of  the  supposed  phantasmic  appearances  or 
disappearances  of  the  Lord  (T**  8**  10**  18^)  as 
Gnostic  or  Docetic  in  the  Fourth,  when  similar 
events  are  recorded  in  the  S\-nop.  Gospels,  e.g. 
Lk  4,  as  well  as  the  walking  on  the  water  and  the 
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walk  to  Emmaus.  Hilgenfekl  has  laid  stress  on 
a  translation  his  theory  has  demanded,  that  in 
jj43. 44  our  Lord  is  supposed  to  refer  to  '  tiie  father 
of  the  devil,'  and  so  to  the  origination  of  the  devil 
by  Kome  inferior  god,  like  the  Jehovah  of  OT  as 
imagined  by  the  Ophites.  The  whole  of  this 
contention  has  been  taken  up  favourably  by  the 
advocates  of  the  2nd  cent.  date.  It  proceeds  from 
unwillingness  to  recognize  that  the  Gospel  places 
the  diflerence  between  the  children  of  God  and 
the  children  of  the  devil,  not  in  primordial  difler- 
ence of  essence,  but  in  the  will  of  man  (see  Godet's 
Introd.  vol.  i.  18211".). 

5.  Tlie  phenomena  of  the  Johan.  discourses  un- 
questionably introduce  us  to  a  new  atmosphere, 
and  to  a  place  and  audience  difl'erent  from  those  of 
the  Synoptics.  This  is  not  linally  explained  by 
the  frequent  suggestion  that  the  Synoptics  repre- 
sent our  Lord  as  addressing  the  multitudes  in 
Galilee,  and  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  almost  ex- 
clusively occupied  with  individuals,  or  with  small 
groups  of  His  disciples, — because,  on  the  one  hand, 
we  see  that  the  great  controversy  of  ch.  6  was  con- 
ducted in  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum,  and  those 
of  chs.  5  and  10  were  held  with  large  and  excited 
groups  in  the  temple  courts.  On  tlie  other  hand, 
the  great  Synoptic  discourse  on  the  last  things  was 
addressed  to  only  four  of  the  twelve  disciples. 
Moreover,  the  comparison  of  Mt  5-7  with  Lk  6 
shows  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  a  selec- 
tion of  the  most  recondite  instructions  addressed 
at  the  first  —  and  in  the  main  —  to  the  inner 
circle  of  the  disciples.  The  same  features  are 
observed  in  the  special  discourse  to  the  twelve 
disciples  in  Mt  10,  and  correspond  with  much 
similar  instruction  given  to  the  seventjy  disciples 
in  Lk  10'"^''.  We  cannot  account  for  these  ditler- 
ences  of  style  and  subject-matter  on  such  easy 
terms.  A  considerable  element  of  subjective  choice 
is  distinctly  claimed  by  the  author  on  two  occa- 
sions. He  selected  his  materials  from  copious 
accumulations,  out  of  a  wide  range  of  memoiy 
and  of  tradition.  The  reporter  put  them  together 
with  the  hope  and  belief  that  they  would  evoke 
confidence  in  the  Messiah-functions  and  divine 
Sonship  of  Jesus  (20^*  and  21^).  Some  of  the  most 
'  Johannine '  utterances  are  likewise  to  be  found  in 
Mt  11^"-,  Lk  lO^"'-.  Moreover,  every  great  claim 
made  by  our  Lord  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  antiti- 
pated  by  the  direct  or  implied  teaching  of  the  re- 
ported .sayings,  and  the  miracles  and  parables  of 
the  Synoptics.  The  diction  of  these  sayings  is 
diflerent  from  that  of  the  earlier  narratives,  though 
it  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  diflerence,  and  to 
ignore  a  very  fundamental  element  of  the  problem. 
We  have  already  seen  how  much  common  matter 
there  is  in  these  four  documents.  Many  proverbial 
saj'ings  or  startling  apothegms,  found  in  the  Three, 
are  not  absent  from  the  Fourth,  though  they  are 
given  in  fresh  connexions.  The  strain  of  the 
self-consciousness  of  Jesus  appears  frequently  in 
the  Synoptic  narrative,  though  given  there  when 
our  Lord  was  concerned  with  the  judgment  of 
men,  and  foreboding  the  consummation  of  all 
things.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  solution 
of  tliis  great  problem,  tliis  at  least  is  shown  to  be 

Srobable,  that  there  was  from  the  first  a  twofold, 
ouble-sided  strain  in  our  Lord's  discourse,  on 
which  minds  of  congenial  and  susceptible  charac- 
teristics would  and  did  lay  hold,  with  verbal 
tenacity,  when  brought  into  intimate  relation  with 
Him.  This  corresponds  with  analogous  pheno- 
mena in  other  regions  of  biographical  record.  Only 
by  blending  these  and  some  dissimilar  elements 
can  we  obtain  the  approximate  portraiture.  We 
need  to  combine  the  commonplace  representa- 
tion of  the  man  Socrates  by  the  matter-of-fact 
Xenophon,  and  even  the  lampoon  of  the  Sophists 


in  the  comic  satire  of  Aristophanes,  with  Plato's 
ideal  of  the  great  teacher,  martyr,  citizen, 
and  philosopher,  before  we  have  the  historic 
Socrates  on  our  canvas.  In  like  manner  we  are 
bound  to  take  account  of  the  Pauline  Christ  and 
that  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews,  the  'unwritten 
words,'  the  threefold  type  of  the  Synoptists,  and, 
above  all,  that  representation  which  in  this  Gospel 
presses  most  near  to  that  portion  of  His  conscious- 
ness wherein  He  communes  with  the  Father  and 
with  Himself.  In  these  conversations  and  soli- 
loquies the  subjective  element  of  the  reporter  is 
more  conspicuous  than  elsewhere.  The  prince  of 
biographers  is  he  who  is  able  to  gather  up  the 
spirit  and  gist  of  a  long  conversation  or  discourse, 
and  present  it  in  the  words  of  the  Miister  Himself. 
This  is  exactly  what  John  seems  to  have  done,  and 
thus  he  brings  us  nearer  than  any  other  to  the 
great  historic  reality — '  historic,'  i.e.  not,  as  often 
implied,  on  purely  non-supernatural  lines,  but  in 
the  sense  of  objective  fact. 

The  opponents  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  urge  that  the  writer,  alike  in  his  prologue 
and  in  the  report  of  the  Lord's  words  in  the  epilogue, 
and  in  the  first  Ep.,  adopts  a  style  of  expression 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Nathanael  .and 
Nicodemus,  Mary  and  Martha,  Caiaphas  and  Pilate, 
the  blind  man  and  John  the  Baptist,  corresponding 
in  diction  so  closely  with  the  phraseology  of  Jesus, 
as  to  suggest  that  the  Greek  words  of  all  the 
speakers,  including  the  Lord  Himself,  are  nothing 
else  than  St.  John's  own  strongly  characterized 
vocabulary  and  diction.  Some  of  the  most  acute 
and  learned  defenders  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
document  have  not  hesitated  practically  to  admit 
this  contention.  Watkins  (in  his  Bampton  Lectures, 
and  in  his  article  on  the  same  theme  in  Smith's 
DIP)  has  maintained  the  possibility  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  and  has  endeavoured  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  by  the  simple  theory  of  translation 
from  an  Aramaic  original.  It  is  probable  that 
some  of  the  discourses  nave  undergone  this  process 
of  translation.  There  is  a  distinct  tradition  to  a 
similar  effect  with  reference  to  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew.  The  same  peculiarity  must  be  held 
equally  possible  in  Mk  and  Lk.  And  many  of  the 
difliculties  are  surmounted  in  the  present  case  by 
the  theory  of  the  translation  of  words  uttered  in 
Aramaic  into  the  Greek  of  Jn,  which,  having  been 
built  up  through  long  years,  enabled  him  to  make 
use  of  it  in  representing  the  words  of  others, 
and  then  he  may  have  adopted  the  same  favourite 
terms,  and  a  somewhat  similar  construction  of 
sentences  on  all  occasions.  But  we  cannot  admit 
that  this  hypothesis  completely  satisfies  the  facts 
of  the  case. 

e.  The  diction  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  biographer. 
There  are  peculiarities  of  diction,  vocabulary,  and 
structure  which  are  certainly  adopted  by  this 
writer — Gr.  words  are  used  by  him  and  by  no 
other,  some  of  which  are  somewhat  uncommon, 
such  as  dfrXTj/jA,  diroffvpdyujyos,  ^i^pilxrKfiv,  yXwaab- 
KOfiou,  doLKpiieiv,  didvfios,  eTrtxP'"'')  Ov'^V,  Op^n/J-ara, 
Kip/xa,  KoWv^iffTTjs,  viTTTTip,  irpoaaiTT)^.  But  in  respect 
of  special  vocabulary  Jn  does  not  differ  from  other 
writers  of  NT.  Again,  there  is  a  peculiar  fond- 
ness manifested  in  Gospel  and  Epistle  for  certain 
special  and  almost  technical  words,  —  which  by 
frequent  repetition  acquire  a  deeper  meaning, — 
such  as  <pCb%  (23  times),  Si^a  (42),  Kdfffios  (78), 
fiaprvpla  (47),  yivwffKeiv  (55),  irKTTevei.v  (98),  ffrifidoy 
(17  times).  It  is  also  clear  that  the  writer  adopted 
a  Semitic  connotation  for  i  in  the  KaL  which  he 
makes  do  amnle  duty  for  the  various  connective 
particles  of  the  Gr.  tongue.  A  common  pheno- 
menon in  the  Johannine  writings  is  simple  juxta- 
position of  sentences,  often  producing  by  the  mere 
use  of  Kal,  and  in  fact  sometimes  without  it,  an  ad- 
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versative,  concessive,  or  peculiar  emphasis  (1*  15** 
3"  5*').  The  very  common  antithesis  of  flip  and  5^ 
is  almost  dropped,  and  Kal  repeatedly  made  to 
represent  Si.  It  is  curious  that  the  writer,  after 
using  \670s  in  ch.  1,  subsecjuently  drops  it  and 
never  puts  it  into  the  lips  ot  Jesus.  It  recurs  in 
the  I  Ep.  (ch.  1)  and  in  the  Apocalypse.  It  there- 
fore becomes  clear  by  this  and  many  other  passages 
and  peculiarities  that  the  author  had  a  Greek 
diction  somewhat  peculiar  to  himself,  which  he  used 
when  following  his  own  lines  of  meditation  or 
narrative.  Attention  may  also  be  called  to  the 
remarkable  fact,  that  he  puts  into  the  lips  of  our 
Lord  no  fewer  than  145  words  whidi  he  never  uses 
in  his  own  person.  Thirty-eight  of  these  are  found 
also  in  the  Synop.  account  of  our  Lord's  discourses. 
A  similar  peculiarity  of  expression  or  construction 
is  reser\-ed  by  the  writer  for  Jesus,  but  never 
adopted  by  himself.  There  are  nine  peculiarities 
of  our  Lord's  diction,  such  as  the  reduplicated 
'  Amen,'  wliich  are  peculiar  to  Jn  and  never  found 
elsewhere.  There  are  5»X)  words  wliich  are  freely 
used  by  him  in  his  own  portions  of  the  Gospel  or 
in  the  words  of  one  or  other  of  the  interlocutors, 
which  he  never  attributes  to  our  Lord,  so  that 
the   phenomena   of    translation  still  leave  some 

Problems  to  be  solved  by  closer  investigation, 
'hat  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  translation 
is  obvious,  and  some  strong  subjective  element  in 
the  selection  and  arrangement  of  material  cannot 
be  ignored ;  but  an  effort  must  have  been  made 
to  conserve  the  sacred  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in 
a  phraseology  which  was  supposed  especially 
adapted  to  represent  and  enshrine  the  original 
utterances  of  the  Master.  This  becomes  more 
obvious  when  the  evangelist  frequently  comes  into 
direct  communication  ^\"ith  his  reader :  when  he 
speaks  in  proprid  persona  occasionally  he  offers  a 
commentary  on  the  words  of  our  Lord,  perhaps 
even  an  expansion  along  certain  lines  of  his  own,  of 
the  words  of  Jesus  which,  though  he  caught  them 
(and  even  transferred  them  into  Gr.),  he  had  not 
fully  comprehended.  These  contrasts  between  the 
writer's  memories  and  his  explanations,  both  of  the 
narrative  and  of  the  discourse,  deserve  far  more 
attention  than  they  have  received. 

The  surpassing  majesty  of  the  Prologue  (1^"^^) 
indicates  that  the  mind  of  the  writer  was  inter- 
penetrated, overwhelmed  with  the  effect  produced 
by  his  contact  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Clearly,  he  could  think  of  Him  as  nothing  less 
than  '  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,'  as  the 
Agent  by  whom  the  fulness  of  grace  and  truth 
broke  upon  the  world, — and  yet  he  drew  a  dis- 
tinction between  6  deoi  and  the  X670J  as  divine 
element  in  Jesus,  although  in  the  same  breath 
declaring  an  identity  between  them.  The  Word, 
said  he,  was  'in  the  beginning,'  and  'with  God,' 
and  yet  '  was  God.'  It  was  '  the  Word  *  by  whom 
'  all  "things '  came  into  being.  The  Word  was 
both  the  source  and  the  sphere  of  life,  of  that  life 
which  was  light.  All  the  light  which  had  ever 
flashed  into  the  darkness,  and  which  the  darkness 
was  too  gross  to  admit,  was  the  beaming  of  His 
face.  This  conflict  -w-ith  the  darkness  resulted 
in  most  tragical  issues.  Nevertheless,  this  Word 
at  length  came  into  the  world,  and  did  so  along 
fresh  lines,  not  merely  as  eminent  in  aU  life  and 
light,  but  as  a  fully  constituted  humanity — 'flesh.' 
From  this  point  onward  he  proceeded  to  show 
how  the  soliloquies  and  words  of  Jesus  fell  upon 
his  sensitive  and  susceptible  sonl,  as  belonging 
rather  to  eternity  than  to  time,  as  voices  which 
had  in  them  an  infinity  of  meaning  and  of  truth. 
He  selected  a  few  only  of  these  for  description  and 
comment,  and  they  grew  in  weight  and  wonder 
till  he  laid  down  the  pen.  At  the  same  time,  we 
feel  that  the  Lord  did  not  write,  and  could  not 


have  written,  the  Prologue.  The  logical  exordium, 
the  sublime  climax,  were  neither  in  our  Lord's  own 
manner  nor  in  His  own  phrase,  as  afterwards  re- 
ported by  the  evangelist.  A  full  discussion  of  this 
comparison  must  be  reserved  for  some  other  place, 
but  a  brief  treatment  of  a  few  of  the  most  salient 
passages  may  be  attempted. 

f.  The  incommensurability  between  the  writer 
and  his  theme.  We  come  into  close  contact  with 
the  writer  in  the  following  passages : — 1*  2^"-  "^ 
21-25  3i»-:a.  ss^  possibly  **-»  4*^^-*  6*-  >»■"••*•"  7»- » 

gS.  »  97.  23  Hja.  *■  1 JS.  13.  33-35.  51.  i2  }2^  33.  S7-0^  poSsiblV 
}2*^S^  13^'^-  >1- 28-30  lgl~-19  173  lg4.  9. 14.  2S.  33  IQlL  M.  ».3»-S7 

2030.31  01-I.3-2S  These  passages  are  independent  of 
pure  narrative,  and  are  selected  mainly  because  the 
MTiter  essays  to  inform  his  readers  of  the  secret 
sentiment  of  the  disciples  or  of  others,  which  does 
not  appear  in  the  narrative  itself,  but  still  more 
because  of  the  way  in  which  he  attempts  to  make 
more  obvious  the  words  of  the  Lord  Himself, 
when  the  wisdom  of  his  interpretation,  though 
doubtless  up  to  a  point  convej-ing  a  deep  or  an 
obvious  meaning,  is  not  equal  to  the  accuracy  of 
his  report.  Only  a  few  of  these  can  be  indicated 
here.  2*^  'But  he  spake  of  the  temple  of  his 
body,'  was  doubtless  a  natural  inference  of  a 
believer  in  the  bodilv  resurrection  of  Jesus  from 
the  death  to  which  tlie  Sadducean  party  would  in 
the  main  condemn  Him.  The  first  notes  of  the 
death-peal  were  sounded  in  the  temple.  The 
departure  of  Jesus  from  Jems,  was  proof  of  the 
kind  of  reception  which  the  great  Prophet  received 
from  '  his  own '  as  soon  as  '  darkness '  set  itself  to 
quench  the  new  'light.'  This  was  one  and  the 
nearest  interpretation.  But  with  all  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  spiritual  temple  of  believing  men, 
and  of  the  rapidity — the  '  three  days ' — in  which  the 
new  body  and  temple  rose  into  spiritual  splendour 
and  sufficiency,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
evangelist  sounded  or  grasped  all  the  significance 
of  the  weighty  words.  The  question  whether  3'* 
Qj.is-21^  and  again  '*"^,  are  expansions  of  the  remem- 
bered and  cited  words  of  Jesus  and  the  Baptist  in 
the  explanatory  terms  of  the  evangelist,  cannot  be 
discussed  here,  yet  would  not  have  arisen  if  criticism 
had  not  recognized  in  both  places  the  subtle  differ- 
ence between  the  individuality  of  the  evangelist 
and  the  style  of  each  of  his 'masters.  The  fre- 
quent reference  to  '  the  hour '  of  Jesus,  as  in  7**  8^, 
suggests  the  knitted,  anxious  brow  of  the  evangel- 
ist as  he  watched  the  approach  of  crisis,  and  the 
mysterious  deliverance  of  the  Lord  from  the 
malice,  the  arrest,  the  stones  of  His  enemies.  It 
is  curious  that  many  of  the  chief  puzzles  of  exegesis 
are  to  be  found  in  the  evangelist's  own  comment  or 
narrative.  By  far  the  most  difficult  theological 
crux  is  7^,  which  perhaps  j-ields  its  treasure  up  to 
patient  inquiry  ;  but  the  statement  of  the  passage 
is  entirely  due  to  'John,'  viz.,  that  'until  Jesus 
was  gloriiied '  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not,  had  not 
been  ('  given  '  or  '  manifested ').  This  assertion  is 
apparently  discordant  with  the  teaching  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  and  of  John  himself.  It  was 
a  question  of  '  more '  or  '  less,'  not  a  contrast  be- 
tween nothing  and  something.  The  fulness  or 
splendour  of  the  new  dispensation  varies  with  the 
vital  truth  and  revelation  of  God  wherewith  He 
energizes  In  the  consciousness  and  even  below  the 
consciousness.  The  contrast  between  the  quicken- 
ing of  intelligence  under  the  OT,  and  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  Jesus,  is  so  great  as  to 
account  for  John's  words,  and  a  fortiori  the  con- 
trast between  the  ministry  of  the  synagogue  and 
the  ascended  Lord.  The  evangelist  makes  a  great 
and  unintentional  revelation  of  himself  in  13^''. 
His  mind  must  have  been  working  in  flights  of 
unparalleled  ecstasy  when  he  endeavoured  to  con- 
vey the  impression  which  the  feet-washing  had. 
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made  upon  liim.  But  the  style  of  the  passage,  the 
assumption  of  co-ordinate  emotions  in  the  ix)som 
of  Jesus,  and  the  motives  not  verbally  revealed, 
differ  profoundly  from  the  diction  and  method 
of  thought  of  tlie  Lord  Himself.  St.  John  was  able 
to  represent  the  tones  of  the  '  eternal  now '  when 
recording  the  words  of  Jesus,  hut  when  he  tried  to 
reflect  the  motives  or  inner  spirit  of  Christ  he 
could  find  no  adequate  language. 

The  purport  of  the  Gospel  and  the  plan  and 
classification  of  its  subject  -  matter  have  been 
variously  presented  by  successive  critics  and  com- 
mentators from  Lampe  of  Utrecht  (1724)  to  the 
E resent  hour  under  the  handling  of  Iteuss,  Godet, 
lUthardt,  Thoma,  and  Beyscluag.  Because  tlie 
structure  of  this  very  wonderful  book  reveals 
a  gathering  intensity  of  meaning,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  events  a  climacteric  force,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  broad  outline  of  the  chronology 
has  been  tampered  with  in  either  historical 
or  theological  interests.  Many  of  the  lives  of 
our  greatest  men  naturally  arrange  themselves 
in  epochs,  great  opportunities,  deep  sayings  of 
historic  signilicance,  crises,  tragedies — as,  e.g.,  those 
of  Socrates,  Caisar,  Buddha,  Luther,  William  of 
Orange.  Now,  if  we  can  accept  the  fundii- 
mental  idea  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  we  are 
satislied  tliat  the  most  unsympathetic  narrator 
would  unconsciously  sift  material,  and  gather 
climax,  and  glow  with  dramatic  intensity  in  spite 
of  himself.  The  Synoptic  narrative,  with  its  most 
solemn  and  far-reaching  suggestions,  has  prepared 
the  way  for  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  everywhere 
presupposes  the  existence  of  the  wider  and  more 
copious  detail.  It  lays  down  firmly  the  chrono- 
logical points,  between  which  it  is  not  impossible 
to  show  that  the  vistas  of  miracle,  parable,  self- 
revelation  open  out.  The  non-obtruded  but  certain 
septenary  arrangement,  the  gathering  of  the  glory 
as  the  story  moves  from  eternity  to  eternity,  the 
poetic  framework  showing  that  from  the  great 
deep  to  the  great  deep  it  goes,  does  not  disturb 
its  true  proportions  of  credible  and  realizable 
fact. 

17.  The  order  of  the  thought  due  to  the  evangelist. 
— We  will  make  some  attempt  to  show  what  is  the 
actual  order  of  the  thought,  whether  intentional 
or  not,  on  the  part  of  the  evangelist.  As  many 
writers  show  careful  and  subtle  alliteration  in 
their  prose,  rliythm  and  accentuation  in  their 
poetry,  without  any  consciousness  on  their  part, 
so  the  progress  of  the  thought  comes  into  view 
with  the  evolution  of  the  life  and  self-revelation. 

A.  Proem,  chs.  1-4  contain  specimens  of  the  nature  and 
method  o(  the  Lord — first  manifestations  of  the  Logos  Incarnate 
to  His  own,  to  Israel,  and  the  world. — i.  Prolojjue,  liis.  Explana- 
tion of  the  astonishing  phenomena  which  .In  ])roceed8  to  reconl. 
Jesus  is  all  that  .Synoptists  endeavoured  to  prove,  viz.  Messiah, 
Son  of  God,  Son  of  Man  ;  but  to  St.  John  He  is  all  this,  because 
He  is  the  incarnation  of  '  the  Wonl,'  v.'-*,  who  is  in  the  beginnin;; 
'  with  God'  and  'God,'  and  has  been  variously  manifested  and 
active  before  the  incarnation,  in  nature,  prophecy',  conscience, 
and  jfrace. 

ii.  The  testimonies  of  the  foreniimer,  119-34. 
iii.  The  testimony  of  the  first  witnesses,  135-51. 
iv.  The  testimony  of  two  great  signs,  2-32. 
V.  Revelation  of  heavenly  things  and  the  new  life  and  re- 
demption ;  meaning  of  the  whole  revelation,  33-21. 
VI.  The  final  testimony  of  the  great  seer,  322-36. 
vii.  The  ministry  of  the  Lord  ueyond  the  limits  of  the  theo- 
cracjr,  tVie  Life-giver,  the  Prophet,  and  Saviour,  4i-*2. 
viii.  The  summation  of  the  Galilssan  ministry,  i*^^. 

B.  The  conflict  of  the  Logos  Incarnate  with  His  own  people, 
down  to  the  signing  of  the  death-warrant,  chs.  5-11. 

i.  Christ  (a)  the  source  of  life  and  healing  to  body  and  soul, 
of  sabbatic  rest  and  of  resurrection  glory,  6'-29 ;  (i)  the  wit- 
nes.ses  to  these  claims,  S^o-w. 

ii.  Christ  sustains  the  life  of  which  He  is  the  source,  6'-"i. 
(a)  The  signs  (on  land  antl  sea)  of  creative  power  and  love, 
61-21.  (6)  The  interpretation  of  the  si^ns,  622a'..  (c)  Effect- 
increase  of  enmity  and  intensifying  of  faith,  C^iw-  bob.. 

iii.  The  truth.  Dramatic  scenes  ;  conflicting  parties,  with 
murderous  designs,  thwartctl,  including  the  8tor.y  of  the 
adulteress,  7-8". 

iv.  The  light  of  the  world  (SI2-041)  vindicated  by  word  and 


sign.    The  correlative  Giver  of  sight  as  well  as  light,  with  con- 
flicting issues. 

v.  The  Shepherd  of  the  flock  of  God,  IOI-21. 

vi.  Identity  of  essence  and  function  with  the  Father  (1022-42), 
where  the  assumption  is  challenged  and  vindicated  by  word  and 
sign. 

vii.  (a)  The  vanquisher  of  death  and  Hades  (lli-ST),  and  the 
claim  to  be  the  '  Kesurrection  and  the  Life.' 

(b)  The  different  effect  pro<luced  ujwn  different  classes, 
especially  on  the  ecclesiastical  powers.  The  ban  of  condemna- 
tion confirmed  and  published. 

C  The  close  of  the  public  ministry, 
i.  The  feast  of  love  and  gratitude,  and  the  presage  of  the 
burial,  121-8. 

ii.  The  diverse  effects  of  the  sign,  129-ii. 

iii.  The  challenge  of  the  authorities,  1212 19. 

iv.  The  request  of  the  Greeks  and  the  reply  of  Jesus,  includ- 
ing the  glorification  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  and  through  death,  and 
the  anticipation  of  Oethsemane,  1220-29. 

v.  Last  words,  and  the  reflections  of  the  evangelist,  12*>-'>0. 

D.  The  final  manifestation  of  the  Word  Incarnate  as  love 
unto  the  uttermost,  chs.  13-17. 

I.  The  inner  glorification  of  the  perfect  love  to  His  own 
disciples. — i._  Self-abandoning  service,  while  simultaneous!}' 
giving  the  highest  expression  of  His  divine  commission  and 
His  God-consciousness,  131-17. 

ii.  Followed  by  the  exclusion  of  the  faithless  disciple.  '  It 
was  night,'  1318-30. 

iii.  The  last  conversation  and  discourse.  (1)  The  glorification 
of  the  Son  of  Man,  with  its  great  demand  on  the  disciples, 
1331  M.  (2)  The  question  of  Simon  Peter  and  its  terrible  response 
and  sublime  consolations  (133«-l4-i).  (3)  The  question  of 
Thomas— bringing  out  the  reply,  that  He,  by  death,  was  their 
way  to  the  Father,  145-7.  (4)  The  question  of  Philip,  with 
greater  revelations  and  the  promise  of  the  greater  works,  148-21. 
(5)  The  question  of  Judas,  the  conditions  of  His  self-manifesta- 
tion, 1422-31.  ((j)  The  parable  of  the  Vine  and  its  branches,  15'-io. 
(7)  "The  results  of  the  union  of  Christ  and  His  disciples — bitter 
but  glorious,  ir)'i-166.  (S)  The  promise  of  the  Paraclete,  107-33. 
(9)  The  high-priestl.v  intercession  for  Himself,  for  His  disciples, 
for  the  whole  Church,  171-28. 

II.  The  more  outward  and  public  glorification  in  the  passion, 
18-1942.— i.  The  betrayal,  lsi-12. 

ii.  E.\amination  before  Annas,  with  the  discomfiture  and 
denial  of  Simon  Peter,  1813-27. 

iii.  The  Roman  trial,  presupposing  the  decision  of  the  San- 
hedrin,  I82S-191C. 

iv.  The  crucifixion.    Love  unto  the  uttermost,  1917-24. 
V.  The  words  from  the  cross,  1925-30. 

vi.  The  side-piercing  and  the  burial,  1931-42. 

III.  The  final  glorification  and  the  Resurrection. 

(1)  The  evangelist's  own  personal  conviction,  201-10. 

(2)  The  manifestation  to  adoring  love,  2011-18. 

(3)  The  manifestation  to  the  ten  disciples  and  others,  2019-  SO. 

(4)  The  peace,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  2021-23. 

(5)  The  manifestation  to  anxious  scepticism,  eliciting  the  cry, 
'My  Lord  and  my  God,'  202+29. 

(is)  The  evangelist's  summation  of  His  argument  throughout, 

2030.  31. 

IV.  The  Epilogue. 

(1)  The  manifestation  of  Himself  in  the  work  of  life,  21i-i4. 

(2)  The  service  of  love.  The  rehabilitation  of,  and  solemn 
charge  given  to,  Simon  Peter,  2115-19. 

(3)  Special  manifestation  to  wailing  love,  21*20-23. 

(4)  Identification  of  the  author  by  subsequent  editors  with  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  2l24f-. 

By  whomsoever  this  marvidlous  document  was 
constructed,  it  is  unique  in  literature.  The  con- 
centration and  supernatural  fulness  of  the  subject- 
matter  —  sentence  within  sentence,  hint  witliin 
hint — reveals  worlds  of  reality  with  the  prodigality 
wherewith  Nature  surprises'  us.  An  immensely 
difficult  task  has  been  successfully  finished  by  the 
simplest  means  ;  the  Divine-Human  Christ  of  the 
Ep.  to  Hebrews  and  the  Christ  of  Ro  3  and  8  and 
1  Co  1-4  and  10-15,  of  Eph  and  Col,  nay,  the 
mysterious  personality  of  Rev  1-3,  is  not  incom- 
patible with  the  preacher  of  the  Sermon  and  the 
parables  of  the  Sower,  the  Drag  -  net,  and  the 
Prodigal  Son  ;  and  here  He  lives  before  us,  and 
there  is  no  inconsistency.  The  Supreme  Man  re- 
veals Himself,  still  without  comparison  or  analogy 
or  rival,  among  the  sons  of  men.  He  stands 
absolutely  alone,  yet  infinitely  near,  the  one  wlio 
sums  up  but  transcends  all  pliysical  and  physio- 
logical law.  All  attempts  to  account  for  the  docu- 
ment upon  principles  other  than  those  we  Imyo 
contended  for,  every  hypothesis  made  to  bring  it 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.,  and  there  to 
find  an  occasion  or  an  author,  must  be  pronounced 
to  have  failed,  and  we  fall  back  upon  the  memories 
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and  love  of  the  first  generation  or  two  after  this 
great  revelation  had  been  made.  It  is  bound  by 
links  which  cannot  be  broken,  to  the  history, 
the  Geography,  the  religion  of  the  day,  but  tran- 
scends as  yet  all  mere  human  history  or  known 
ways  of  nature. 

VII.  LiTBR ATURB.  —  The  translation  by  C.  R.  Gregory  of 
Luthardt's  St.  John,  the  Author  of  the  Fuartk  (iotpd,  is 
enriched  by  a  voluminous  list  of  all  the  works  and  pamf^ets 
written  on  the  poeitiTe  and  negative  side  of  this  {Nrolonged 
controrersy,  from  Evanaon,  an  An^ican  detgyman  in  1792,  to 
Beyschlag  in  1875.  It  occopiee  eighty  8vo  pages.  Cnmlne 
in  his  tr.  of  Meyer's  Comm.  on  Jn  has  furnished  an  ample 
catalogue  of  selected  works,  bearing  more  upon  the  interpreta- 
tion and  exegesis  of  the  text  than  on  the  controversy  about  its 
origin.  These  lists  were  completed  in  1875.  Watkins*  Bamp- 
ton  Lecture$  bare  carried  critical  and  classified  enumeration  to 
a  later  dat€.  A  digest  of  the  most  noteworthy  literature  and 
epoch-making  works  is  aQ  that  can  be  here  appended. 

Evanson  (Ipswich,  1792X  with  insnflBcient  endenoe,  gave  voioe 
to  a  rising  spirit  of  free-thinking  among  the  English  Deists  of 
an  earlier  part  of  the  centurj'  touching  the  '  dissonance  of  the 
four  evangelists,'  etc.,  and  suggested  that  the  Fourth  was  the 
work  of  a  Platonist  of  the  2nd  cent.  Evanson  was  replied  to  by 
no  other  than  Joseph  Priestley  and  by  James  Simpson,  and  again 
took  arms  in  1794  in  defence  of  his  thesis.  In  1796  Eckennann 
assailed  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels  on  the  ground  of  the 
prominence  therein  given  to  miracles.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
who  endeavoured  to  discriminate  between  the  apost.  or  Johan. 
nucleus  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  which  he  thought  had  been 
added  by  later  hands.  Two  years  later,  EU:kermann  retracted 
these  views,  1798.  Discussions  prevailed  between  Schmidt  and 
Bolton  as  to  the  original  language,  Syriac  or  Greek,  in  which 
Uie  Gospel  had  first  b«en  written.  In  isoi  Vogel  wrote  a  »-ulgar 
book  in  which  he  gave  a  melodramatic  turn  to  the  controversy  by 
bringing  the  author  of  the  Gospel  for  trial  at  the  judgment  day. 
Lnt^rdt-Gregory  enumerates  about  fifty  works  before  1820,  bat 
no  deep  impression  was  produced  until  the  celebrated  theologian 
Bretschneiaer  issued  his  Modest  Enquiries  into  the  Gmius 
and  Oriffin  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistle  of  John,  in  which  he 
gathered  to  a  point  all  the  doubts  that  had  been  in  the  air  for  a 
generation.  He  was  ably  answered  by  Olshausen,  Lucke,  and 
others,  and  admitted  that  his  doubts  were  resolved.  S(^eier- 
macber  after  this  did  not  hesitate  to  recognize  the  true  histori- 
cal character  of  the  Christ  of  John,  anticipating  views  wfaidi 
have  long  been  held  in  suspense.  For  several  years  the  posi- 
tions of  Bretschneider  were  reconsidered  by  positive  and 
n^^tive  critics.  Paulus,  de  Wette,  Sartorius,  Stein,  E.  G. 
Bengel,  Hase's  different  editions  of  his  Leben  Jesu,  1S29  and 
1834,  and  fifty  other  publications,  prepared  the  way  for  the  four 
edd.  of  the  celebrated  Ltfe  of  Jesus  by  Strauss,  1835-1840,  with 
which  it  is  well  to  compare  Bas  Leben  Jesu  fur  dot  Deuttehe 
Volk,  ise*.  Xeander's  Life  of  Christ  largely  contributed  to  the 
refutation  of  Strauss,  just  as  the  latter  had  reduced  to  ridicule 
the  rationalistic  anti-sup>ematuralism  of  Paulus.  Bruno  Bxoer 
(1S40)  made  it  clear  that  the  mythical  theory  could  not  pTpUjn 
the  Fourth  Gosp>el,  which  throughout  reveals  the  presence  of  a 
commanding  thinker,  who,  if  not  a  poet  of  distinct  romantic 
faculty,  must  have  been  a  wilful  foi^r.  Ebrard  and  others 
handled  this  hypothesis  with  severity.  De  Wette,  Schenkel 
(1840),  Reiiss,  Schwegler,  and  many  others,  grappled  with  special 
aspects  of  the  many-sided  controversy.  In  1S40  the  highly 
important  Introd.  and  Comm.  of  Liicke  of  Gottingen  appeared, 
followed  in  1S52  by  his  celebrated  Einieitung  in  die  Offen- 
barung  des  Johannes,  in  which  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  is 
sustained  by  referring  the  Apocal.vpse  to  the  Presbyter.  Cf. 
Luthardt,  De  Comjwsitione  BtaiMelii  Johannis.  Andrews 
Norton,  Genuinejies*  oj^  the  four  Gospels,  1837-1848,  made  a 
most  notable  contribution  to  the  discussion  as  it  stood  before 
die  efforts  of  Baur  of  Tiibingen.  The  latter  epoch-making  theo- 
logian commenced  his  assavdt  by  maintaining,  in  1844,  tlmt  the 
Gospel  could  not  have  been  written  before  a.d.  160.  In  the 
Th.  Jahrh.  1845,  Zeller  pushed  the  date  forward  another 
decade.  Baur  wrote  Krit.  Untersueh.  vber  d.  Canon.  Evan- 
gelien,  Einleit.  in  d.  XT.  thed.  Wissensehtifl  (1850-51  of  Th, 
Jahrb.),  Dag Christenthum  und  d.  Christl.  Kirehe  d.  drei  ersten 
Jahrh.  (1S53,  3rd  ed.  1863).  In  1854  he  replied  to  Luthardt, 
Fr.  Delitzscb,  Bruckner,  and  Hase,  who  had  disputed  his 
positions.  Hilgenfeld,  in  1854,  Die  Evangelien,  does  not  i 
consent  to  postpone  the  date  of  tiie  origin  beyond  a.d.  120-140.  j 
Schneider,  1S54,  Die  Aechtheit  des  Jn.  EvangeKums  naeh  den  ! 
Attsseren  Zeugnissen,  made  an  able  reply  to  Baur's  treatment  i 
of  the  internal  evidence.  Scholten,  Schurer  (to  some  extentX  i 
Ebrard,  Luthardt  (with  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  Gospel  to 
Justin  Martyr  and  the  Clementines)  fought  the  issues  earnestly. 
In  1856  Jordan  Bucher  issued  his  Des  Apostels  Johannes  Leiurt 
WW/1  Logo*,  naeh  ihrem  Wesern  und  Vrsprunge,  and  endearoured 
to  identify  the  Logos  of  'John'  and  Philo;  and  in  ISS"  Baur 
again  repUed.  The  date  of  the  last  passorer  now  took  a  pro- 
minent place  in  the  debate,  and  Tholuck  again  defended  the 
position  of  the  Fourth  GospeL  The  main  thesis  of  Baur  and 
Hilgenfeld  and  others  was  the  discovery  of  a  system  of  Church 
organization  and  Christian  ideas  through  which  the  Fourth 
G<»pel  could  alone  have  seen  the  light.  Baur  supposes  that  the 
Gospel  reveals  the  presence  of  the  2nd  cent.  Gnosis,  and  further, 
that  it  reflects  the  healing  of  a  conjectural  and  violent  schism 
between  the  Jems,  aperies  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  Churches 
which  derived  their  origin  and  tone  from  these  sources  respec- 
tively. The  two  tendencies  towards  Judaic  exclusiveness  on 
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the  one  hand  and  Pauline  nniveisalism  on  the  other,  were  in- 
tensified by  Marcionitic  anti-Judaism  on  the  one  side  and  Mon- 
tanistic  revolt  against  the  Episcopate  on  the  other.  In  the 
writings  of  Baur  the  further  speculation  was  hazarded,  that 
towaroiB  the  close  of  the  2nd  cent,  a  tendency  towards  co- 
operation began  ;  that  the  Epp.  to  Col,  Eph,  Ti  and  TM,  He,  and 
the  Bk.  of  Ac,  were  fabricated  to  bring  abiout  a  fusion  of  the 
hostile  parties ;  that  this  Go^wl  was  a  part  of  the  system  of 
forgeries  by  which  the  Cath.  Church  was  originated.  It  is 
supposed  that  an  unknown  writer  cunningly  suggested  that  be 
was  the  beloved  friend  of  Jesus  and  knew  His  mmoet  bout ; 
His  belief  in  the  theocracy,  that '  salvation  was  of  the  Jews,'  bat 
that  God  was  '  a  Spirit ' ;  that  ammig  Greeks  as  well  as  Jews 
the  buried  com  of  wheat  woold  bring  fortii  much  fruit.  This 
extraordinary  writer  was  ready  to  justify  the  Montaniatic 
realization  of  the  grace  of  the  Paraclete,  and  also,  by  a  ddicate 
series  of  modifications  of  the  Synoptic  tradition,  to  make  the 
passover  of  the  Jews  reach  its  climax  at  the  hour  of  the  cmci- 
fixion ;  and  be  sought,  moreover,  to  link  the  Christ  witti  the 
A0r02  of  a  piqmlar  philosophy.  Every  line  of  the  Goqiel  wa« 
searched  for  confirmation  of  some  portion  of  the  hypc^heas; 
and  adverse  elements  were  cleverly  contrived  to  spread  oat  the 
oocaaon  for  the  publication  of  the  spiritual  GospeL  The  strife 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  as  to  the  celebration 
of  the  Easter  festival  had  broken  out,  and  it  was  a  mastostnAe 
to  show  that  one  of  the  Jems,  apostles,  who  is  baditionaO^  re- 
ported to  have  foOowed  the  Jewish  celebraticm  on  the  14th  Xisan, 
the  day  preceding  the  crucifixion,  had  actually  set  forth  the 
identification  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  with  the  sacrifice  of  the 
paschal  lamb.  Baur  fixed  a.  d.  170  as  the  date  vdien  this  astonish- 
ing^ feat  of  forgery,  concealed  polemic,  and  spiritaal  manife^o, 
firat  saw  the  light.  The  question  of  this  date  was  discussed  with 
great  acimien.  Ebrard  (Introd.  to  Comm.),  Thiersch,  Hilgenfeld, 
Lange,  Steitz  in  numerous  articles  in  German  journals,  with 
occasional  replies  from  Baur,  who  died  in  ls60,  kept  the  con- 
troversy before  the  workL 

We  have  already  shown  reason  to  believe  that  the  date  assigned 
by  Baur,  ^-iz.  a.d.  170,  is  quite  untenable,  and  that  step  by  step 
the  appearance  ot  the  Gospel  must  be  antedated  at  least  by 
forty  yean  and  pushed  back  to  the  time  of  Basilides  or  Valen- 
tinns,  -vrbo  must  have  had  the  ideas  and  i^irases  of  the  Gospel 
before  them.  It  has  at  length  become  imposBible  to  deny  that 
Justin  quoted  from  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  increasingly  prob- 
able that  Tatian,  his  contemporary  and  dtscifrie,  at^xully  con- 
structed a  Harmony  of  the  Four  Goq>ds,  wiui  a  dironological 
basisin  the  Go^iel  of  John.  In  1862  H.  Ewald  aiiowed  that 
no  anth(»rship  of  an  ancient  writii^  is  so  cmchiaTefy  atte^ed 
as  tibat  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (see  2>i«  Johan.  Sehriflen  ubertetzt 
u.  erUdrty.  Weiss  and  Weizsacker  discussed,  in  Jahri.  f. 
deuttehe  Thedogie,  the  relation  of  the  Lc^os  doctrine  of  John 
to  its  sources.  Strauss  and  Hilgenfeld,  in  1863,  made  assanlt 
upon  the  Mur.  Canon  and  on  minor  defences  of  the  Goqiel ; 
Ytdkmar,  Renan,  A.  R^ville  thought  to  rehabilitate  the  aign- 
ment  that  if  the  Fourth  Gospel  had  been  in  use  in  a.d.  150, 
Marcion  would  have  found  it  more  useful  for  his  purpose  than 
Luke's.  We  have  elsewhere  shown  that  Marcion  could  not  even 
by  mutilatioa  have  expungred  from  John's  Gospel  the  humanity 
of  Jesos,  his  reverence  for  the  Old  Covenant,  his  identification 
ot  'the  Lord'  of  OT,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  with  the  God  and 
Father  of  Christ. 

In  1863  van  Oosterzee's  Hfe  of  Christ,  Qmgstnibeig's  Comm. 
on  Gospel,  favoured,  while  Edithal's  Z«»  jf«afW|Uet  attacked  the 
authenticity.  Martineau's  review  of  Renan's  Vie  de  J^sus,  and 
Astie,  Explication  de  CErangUe,  followed  in  1864,  with  Nicholas' 
advocating  of  a  partition  theory.  To  this  may  be  added 
Schenkel's  Charakterbild  JesvL,  which  suggested  that  the  original 
nucleus  of  the  Gospel  appeared  K.rt.  110-120,  and  was  after- 
wards coloured  by  the  Gnostic  ^ecnlatiMis  ot  Basilides  and 
Valentinus.  In  1866  Holtzmann  in  Bunsen's  Bibelwerk,  Prcs- 
sens^  in  his  Jisus  Christ  son  temps  sa  vie,  etc.,  and  Safaatier, 
Essai  sur  Us  sourtes  de  la  vie, — ^aU  three  maintaining  the 
authenticity, — were  encountered  by  Keim,  Gesehaehte  Jesu  von 
Xazara,  etc.,  who  argued  (lsti7)  that  the  Gospel  was  pablished 
at  the  beg.  of  2nd  cent,  under  the  name  of  thus  Apo^e  John, 
who  nevertheless  bad  never  been  in  Ephesus.  Taylor,  An 
Attempt  to  ateertain  the  Chunieter  ttf  the  Fourth  Gospel  in 
relation  to  the  three  Jbrat,  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  authen- 
ticity. Tobler  attempted  to  cut  out  the  original  kernel,  and 
later  on  (1870)  he  reduced  it  to  81  verses.  Oosterzee  and 
Scholten  again  took  up  opposite  sides,  so  also  Ezra  Abbot, 
Higginson,  Milligan,  and  S.  Davidson.  In  1868  Biggenbach 
endeavoured  to  Siow  that  the  Presbyter  John  and  the  apostle 
were  one  and  the  same.  In  1869  Holtzmann  returned  to  the 
controversy,  as  did  Meyer,  Introd.  to  the  Exeg.  Bandb.,  Godet, 
Komm.  z.  d.  Ev.  Johannis,  written  also  in  French  and  trans- 
lated into  English.  Stanlev  Leathes'  Bovle  Lecture  (1870)  on 
The  Witness  of  St.  John  to  Christ  and  Hilgenfeld  kept  up  the 
struggle.  In  1871  Krenkel,  in  his  work,  Der  Apostel  Johannes, 
argu^  that  the  apostle  was  tbe  author  of  Apoc,  but  not  of 
G^pel ;  cf.  Milligan.  arts,  in  Contemp.  Ret.  and  Brit,  and  For. 
Erang.  Rer.;  aim  Hutton,  Essay*,  Theological  rntd  lAterary, 
who  defended  with  great  force  the  historicity  of  the  Gospel 
against  Baur  and  his  followers.  Holtzmann  once  more  took  up 
the  claims  of  John  the  Presbyter.  In  1872  appeared  the  import- 
ant Comm.  and  IntrocL  of  Schaff,  being  a  tr.  and  great  enlarge- 
ment of  Lange's  Comm.  in  his  Bib^werk;  and  flie  singulariy 
valuable  Axtthonhip  and  Hist.  Charaeter  of  4tA  Goipd,  by 
Sanday,  followed  in  1876  by  The  Gospels  in  the  2nd  Cnif .  In 
1S74  was  published  Supernatural  ReUffion,  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Reality  of  Divine  Revelation,  whicb  created  almost  a  literature 
of  reply.    The  anonymous  writer  was  vdiemently  adverse  to  the 
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authenticity  of  this  Gospel  (vol.  ii.  251-476)  on  everj-  g^round 
and  every  side  issue.  Lightfoot  in  the  Contemp.  Rev.  (after- 
wards republished) ;  Sanday  in  the  Gospels  during  the.  2nd  Cent. ; 
Row,  The  Jegus  of  the  Evangelistt ;  Luthardt,  DerJohan.  llrsp. 
deg  iten  Emng.  (tr.  into  Eng.  by  C.  U.  Gregory,  IST.'i),— replied 
very  successfully.  Farrar's  Life  of  ChriH  (1874)  sustained  the 
authenticity  ;  but  Hilgenfeld,  in  1875,  in  HUt.-Krit.  Kinlc.it.  in 
das  iVr.,  determined  the  limits  of  prodxxction  between  a.d.  132 
and  140.  Mangold  (Blcek's  Kinleit.)  was  again  adverse,  but 
Matthew  Arnold,  Review  of  Ohjectiont  to  Literature  and  Dogma, 
{Cont.  Review,  afterwanls  republished  in  God  and  the  Bible), 
defended  the  authenticity  with  high  literary  tact,  but  by  falling 
back  in  part  on  some  special  partition  theory  of  his  own.  In  1882 
the  remarkable  work  appeared  of  Albrecht  Thoma,  Die  Genesis 
deg  ,/ohan.  Evang.:  ein  Beitrag  zu  iteiner  Ausleg.,  Geseh.,  u. 
Kritik,  in  which  the  author  endeavoured  to  find  an  Alex.-Philonic 
origin  for  the  entire  Gospel,  which  is  dealt  with  as  Philo 
handled  the  Pent.,  and  which,  on  this  hj-pothesis,  could  have 
had  no  meaning  save  among  the  Neoplatonic  schools,  where 
supposed  forecasts  and  summaries  of  history  were  only  crypto- 
grams of  philosophip4il  theory,  e.g.  eh.  9  is  regarfled  as  a  cipher 
of  the  position  and  career  of  St.  Paul,  and  ch.  21  an  outline  of 
the  history  of  the  Acts  of  Apostles.  With  ingenuity  the 
theory  was  carried  through  879  pages.  In  1882  (Kng.  tr.  1883) 
appeared  B.  Weiss,  Life  of  Christ.  The  chapters  on  the 
'Johannine'  sources  are  singfularly  impressive,  and  vindicate  the 
historicity  of  the  Gospel  against  the  speculations  of  various 
offshoots  of  the  Tiibingen  School.  The  theory  of  the  reminis- 
cence of  one  who  had  fathomed  the  deep  secret  of  the  Incarnate 
Logos  in  Jesus,  interprets  the  autlior's  'ideal  elevation  and 
spiritual  form,  but  also  his  historical  trustworthiness.  If  it  be 
regarded  as  the  invention  of  a  semi-Gnostic  philosopher  of  the 
2nd  cent.,  it  is  a  delusive  will-o'-the-wisp — in  truth,  a  gigantic 
lie.'  In  the  same  sense  Godet's  invaluable  Introd.  to  his  Com- 
mentary touches  and  illumines  every  part  of  this  great  subject 
(Eng.  tr.  1887).  In  1885  Salmon's  itigt.  Introd.  to  the  Study  of 
jyT  gave  ample  space  and  great  freshness  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  authenticity.  Edward  Reuss  in  his  Iligt.  of  Sac.  Scrip. 
of  NT,  tr.  into  Eng.  by  Houghton  from  the  5th  Germ,  ed., 
with  additional  bibliographical  details,  minimized  the  value  of 
the  external  evidence,  and  left  it  as  only  barely  possible  that 
Jn  was  the  work  of  the  apostle.  The  introductory  discussions 
of  Hengstenberg  are  scattered  throughout  his  Commentary. 
Special  excursuses  on  the  Paschal  and  other  questions  are  to  be 
found  in  M'Clellan's  great  work  on  the  Gospels.  Against  Edwin 
Abbott's  view  in  his  article  'Gospels'  in  Encyc.  Brit.^  may  be 
put  Ezra  Abbot's  External  Evidence  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and 
Westcott's  Introd.  to  his  invaluable  Comm.  on  the  Gospel  in 
Speaker's  Commentary  (and  published  separately) ;  also  MiUigan 
and  Moulton,  Introd.  tiotheirComm. in Schaff'sPopMtorComm«rt- 
tary,  and  Watkins'  Introd.  to  Comm.  in  Ellicott's  Comm,.  for  Eng. 
Readers,  as  well  as  his  very  important  discussion  of  the  history 
of  criticism  in  Bampton  Lectures  for  1890 ;  Reynolds'  Intro(l. 
to  his  Comm.  on  Jn  in  the  Pulpit  Commentary.  Keim  in  his 
voluminous  Life  of  Jesus  of  Nazara  settled  down  to  the  date 
A.D.  130  and  to  a  repudiation  of  St.  John's  residence  in  Ephesus. 
He  decided  that  early  antiquity  was  grievously  misled  by 
Irenaeus  in  this  and  other  respects,  just  as  Riggenbach,  Farrar, 
and  others  think  that  the  very  personality  of  '  John  the  Pres- 
byter '  has  been  created  by  an  ill-starred  guess  of  Eusebius.  In 
Handkom.  z.  xVr(' Job.  Evangelium '),  Holtzmann,  1890,  argues 
that  the  most  extreme  critical  view  which  he  aflopts  doubles  the 
value  of  the  Gospel.  Edershoim's  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah  (1883)  throws  vivid  light  upon  the  Johan.  as  well  as 
other  sources  of  the  great  biography  by  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Heb.  literature.  In  1890  Huto  Delff,  Das  4  Evan- 
gelium, and  (1883)  in  his  GrxindzUge  dcs  Eiitunck.-Geschichte  d. 
Religion,  advocated  a  special  view  which  creates  many  fresh 
difficulties,  that  'John'  was  neither  the  son  of  Zebedee,  nor 
John  the  Presbyter,  nor  the  author  of  the  Apoc,  but  a  well- 
to-do  philosophical  disciple  of  Jesus,  whom  He  loved  and  who 
was  specially  acquainted  with  the  ministry  in  Jerus.,  who  was 
subsequently  confounfled  with  the  John  of  Acts  and  Apocalypse. 
P.  Ewald,  in  1890,  Das  Hauptprohlcm,  der  Evangelienfrage, 
strove  to  'bring  out  the  original  Johan.  nucleus  of  the  entire 
evangelical  tradition,  of  which  John  has  given  the  richest  an- 
thology. In  1891  Gloag  issued  Introd.  to  the  Johan.  Writings. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  complete  n'sunnH  of  the  entire  question 
in  the  light  of  modern  criticism,  embracing  not  only  the  Gospel 
but  the  Epp.  and  the  Apocalypse.  Harnack  in  his  History  of 
Dopma,  vol.  i.  96-98,  admits  that  the  origin  of  the  Johaii. 
writings  is  'a  marvellous  enigma,'  that  therein  a  Christ  clothes 
the  indescribable  with  words,  that  a  Pauline  Christ  walks  on  the 
earth  '  far  more  human  than  the  Christ  of  Paul,  yet  far  more 
divine.'  He  seems  to  admit  that  Christ  Himself  is  the  author  of 
oh.  17,  but  all  is  suffused  in  a  bright  cloud  of  the  supra-historical. 
He  repudiates  the  dei)endence  on  Philo  and  Hellenism,  with 
which  John  has  little  in  common  but  the  word  Xsj-m,  and  he 
regards  the  author  as  a  born  Jew.  Important  articles  have 
appeared  at  various  times  in  the  Expositor  by  Lightfoot, 
Sanday,  and   others.     In    1891  Willibald  Beyschlag  of  Halle 

Eublished  his  ^^7*  Theol.  (Eng.  tr.  1895).  In  vol.  i.  pp.  216-221 
e  avows  his  firm  conviction  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel, 
that  it  rests  on  historic  facts  and  is  superior  to  the  Synoptists 
in  many  important  details,  that  '  the  Logos  Romance '  is  a  criti- 
cal failure,  and,  notwithstanding  great  difficulties,  he  imagines 
that  the  subjective  element  necessary  to  a  character  formed 
and  trained  by  the  Master  Himself  may  solve  them. 

VIII.  The  Teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 


— A.  Theologij  and  Christology. — The  teaching  of 
Jesus  cannot  be  satisfactorily  discriminated  from 
that  of  the  evangelist,  except  in  places  where  the 
latter  speaks  in  praprid  persond,  or  otters  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  Master's  words.  Alike  in  the 
Epistle  and  Prol.  to  Gospel,  the  apostle  sums  up  or 
generalizes  the  teaching  of  Christ  or  of  His  miglity 
deeds,  and  for  the  ideas,  thought  by  thought,  fact 
by  fact,  he  brings  out  a  justification  in  the  narrative 
itself.  As  to  the  Abbrechungen  and  Incongruenzen 
on  which  Wendt  insists  as  indicating  ditterent 
strains  of  thought  and  purpose,  e.g.  in  the  ditterent 
estimate  of  tpya,  <rrjij.tla,  and  }>-f)pxira  in  the  great 
plan  of  the  Supreme  Teacher,  the  reconciliation  is 
not  far  to  seek,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  divine- 
human  majesty  of  the  Lord,  whose  Personality 
gives  unity  to  all  his  representation.  The  con- 
sciousness of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  brought  out  in 
the  fourfold  revelation,  provides  the  fact  upon 
which  the  constructive  intelligence  of  later  cen- 
turies has  founded  its  doctrine  of  the  GODHEAD. 
To  put  it  in  a  word,  the  Doctrine  of  the  Divinity 
is  simply  an  endeavour  to  state  without  explana- 
tion tne  various  elements  of  that  unique  con- 
sciousness. The  most  fundamental  element  in 
the  entire  teaching  is  the  absolute  oneness  of  the 
Deity.  Christ  never  taught  the  existence  of  two 
or  three  Gods,  though  the  unity  or  solity  embraced 
the  divine  indwelling  in  the  entire  universe,  an 
infinite  transcendence  involving  the  internal  rela- 
tions of  Fatherhood  and  Sonship,  and  all  the 
mighty  operations  of  the  Spirit  in  the  world  and 
in  the  minds  of  men.  There  is  only  one  veritable 
God,  ixbvo'5  dXijdivbi  deos  (17*),  although  the  Lord 
was  self-conscious  of  the  nearest  jiossible  approach 
of  the  centres  of  the  spheres,  both  of  His  divine 
and  human  nature,  to  the  Centre  of  the  all-includ- 
ing and  embracing  Unity.  The  tlieophanies  of 
the  OT  are  outshone  by  the  eternal  knowledge  of 
the  Only-begotten  (P*  and  6''®),  and  the  adequate 
sutticing  power  of  the  human  life  and  con.scious- 
ness  of  Jesus  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  divine 
bosom.  This  revelation  ditt'ers  widely  from  the 
Gnostic  or  Oriental  or  modern  impersonality, 
'the  Absolute.'  Here  the  inettable  is  clothed  m 
forms  not  incompatible  with  the  Eternal  Unity. 
'Father,'  'Son,'  'Word,'  'Love,'  'Life,'  'Light,' 
'  Spirit '  are  terms  which  make  no  schism  of  the 
one  Deity,  but  are  each  necessary  concepts  in  it. 
This  is  so  complete  and  thoroughgoing  tnat  Fair- 
bairn  has  skilfully  i)ressed  the  position  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  was  in  fact  the  first  monotheist  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

A  few  of  the  elements  of  Jhis  great  synthesis 
must  be  specified. 

(1)  In  4-'**^-  the  spirituality  of  the  One  who"  is 
called  'the  Father'  is  insisted  upon.  The  spirit 
of  man  leads  the  way  to  the  most  direct  realization 
of  the  Eternal. 

(2)  He  is  the  living  and  life-giving  One,  or  even 
Life  itself.  In  the  Logos — who  is  God— there  is 
Life.  The  mystery  of  '  life '  w-as  not  solveil,  or  a 
definition  given,  by  Jesus  or  the  evangelists  ;  nor 
is  the  mystery  reduced,  Imt  inten.'^ified,  by  the 
widest  and  latest  researches  of  science  ;  but  St. 
John  may  at  least  be  credited  with  seeing  behind 
the  inexplicable  phenomena  of  '  life ' — physical, 
ethical,  spiritual,  and  eternal — nothing  less  than 
the  personal  activity  of  the  Lord  God,  the  Living 
One. 

(3)  In  this  life  is  light.  In  1  Jn  1*  God  is  (not 
luminous,  but)  '  Light,  and  in  liim  is  no  darkness 
at  all,'  no  evil,  no  imperfection,  absolute  purity, 
goodness,  righteousness,  and  illumination  (Jn  17^ 
l<-»). 

(4)  The  most  characteristic  doctrine  of  God  which 
we  must  attribute  to  the  evangelist  is  that  God 
is  Love  (1  Jn  4"),  or  that  the  most  es.seutial  quality 
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and  ab3olut«  essence  of  God  is  that  vrhich  freely 
lavishes  Himself  on  the  objects  of  His  love.  The 
moral  perfections  which  our  Lord  attributes  to 
this  living  and  loving  One  are  truth  (8^),  right- 
eousness (IT**),  and  holiness  (17"). 

(5)  But  the  most  characteristic  name  and  function 
is  that  of  '  Father,' '  my  Father,' '  vour  Father,'  the 
•living  Father'  who  has  life  in  fiimself  (5-*),  who 
seeks  for  spiritual  worshippers  {4^,  where  the 
vital  internal  relation  between  God  as  Father  and 
God  as  Spirit  is  made  very  e\-ident).  This  fatherly 
love  is,  tirst  of  all,  lavished  on  the  Son  and  on 
those  who  are  given  to  Him.  He  becomes  the 
source  of  life  to  others,  and  in  Him  (Jod  loves  the 
world  (5'»»  W  17«-«  and  3^%  Preparation  for 
this  revelation  of  Fatherhood  is  found  in  OT  and 
Hel.  thought  and  in  the  Sj-nop.  teaching,  but  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  peculiarly  saturated  vrith  the 
ennobling  and  uplifting  thought.  Here  we  come 
face  to  face  with  one  who  could  speak  of  the 
Almighty  as  •  my  Father.'  He  was  tne  '  wisdom ' 
and  the  'power'  of  God,  not  only  (as  St.  Paul 
represented  it)  as  the  'image,'  but  as  'the  Son 
of  His  love.'  The  relation  of  Logos  to  Theos  is 
warmed  into  the  deeper  relation  of  Son  to  Father, 
the  Only-begotten  to  the  Eternal.  The  Father- 
hood is  essential  to  God,  and  therefore  eternal. 
If  the  Father  be  thought  of  as  the  Supreme  Giver 
evermore  la\-ishing  upon  an  adequate  object  His 
own  fulness  of  being,  then  the  Son  also  is  eternal, 
and  from  the  relation  between  the  giver  and  re- 
ceiver, between  the  Father  and  Son,  does  the  very 
conception  of  Deity  emerge.  From  before  all  time 
and  worlds,  and  independently  of  time  or  space, 
the  writer  saw  the  infinite  giving  and  receiving 
of  Eternal  Love ;  and  he  saw  in  the  completeness 
of  the  mutual  relation  the  moral  and  spiritual 
dpxn  of  the  universe.  This  is  not  the  monad  of 
the  Platonic  schools  or  the  Gnostic  sects,  but  the 
living  fulness  of  an  infinite  Personality,  wthin 
which  there  is  the  reciprocal  interchange  of  gra- 
cious and  everlasting  relations.  St.  John  is  alive 
to  the  primordial  rank  and  supremacy  of  the 
Father,  and  tells  us  by  the  lips  of  the  Di\-ine 
Son  that  the  Father  is  the  source  of  all  power, 
and  of  the  self  -  dependence  of  the  Son.  '  He 
gave  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself,'  He  is 
'greater'  than  the  Son,  'gives  the  Spirit'  to  the 
Son  without  measure.  He  'sent  the  Son  into  the 
world'  to  learn  and  fulfil  all  His  will  (5"  10«-« 
14-*).  Yet  the  unity  and  the  solity  of  the  Eternal 
turns  upon  this  very  relation  ;  and  so  identical  is 
the  substance  and  will  of  the  Father  and  Son, 
that  '  all  things,'  irdyra,  flow  out  of  the  mutual 
relation  (1^'*),  the  monarchy  of  the  Father  com- 
patible with  unity  of  the  Father  and  Son. 

(6)  The  relation  of  Logos  to  Them,  as  conceived 
by  the  evangelist,  is  sustained  by  the  successive 
words  and  deeds  of  Jesus  which  had  slowly  broken 
on  the  mind  of  the  writer.  The  majestic  words  of 
the  Prologue  which  are  repeated  in  the  opening 
sentences  of  the  Ep.  are  the  necessary  antecedents 
of  the  events,  the  twofold  meaning  and  ambigu- 
ity of  the  term  Logos,  connoting  the  self-conscious- 
ness and  the  necessarily  connected  utterance  of  the 
Eternal  Theos.  This  Logos  so  interpreted  is  both 
'  God '  and  '  with  God '  at  once.  He  is  the  organ 
of  divine  activity  and  the  great  image  of  His 
glory.  Beysclilag,  in  his  attempt  to  reduce  all  the 
subsequent  narrative  to  the  ordinary  human  con- 
sciousness of  Jesus,  appears  to  ignore  or  minimize 
the  supra-historic  basis  which  precedes  the  historic 
narrative.  Before  the  manifestation  in  the  flesh 
of  Christ,  the  Logos  was  the  di\-ine  agent  of  crea- 
tion. No  element  of  matter,  no  thrill  of  force,  no 
harmony  or  beauty  of  the  cosmos  was  excluded. 
The  life  and  light  of  God  streamed  forth  from 
Him.     The  divine  immanence  in  nature  and  man 


was  His  function.  The  darkness  was  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  Light,  and  did  not  apprehend  it. 
He  came  age  after  age  to  His  own,  to  those  who 
were  prepared  by  conscience,  providence,  and  pro- 
phecy, and  His  own  received  Him  not.  The  Logos, 
even  to  the  present  hour,  is  working  in  events, 
laws,  and  forces,  designing  and  forecasting  and 
evolving  the  eternal  purpose ;  yet  the  world  and 
even  His  own  know  it  not,  nay.  He  is  rejected 
and  despised.  An  element  of  deep  tragedy  has 
entered  mto  human  nature  which  has  ever  resisted 
Omnipotence,  but  never  exhausted  the  resonrces 
of  divine  love.  Conscience,  even  the  '  light  which 
lighteth  every  man,'  was  reinforced  by  prophetic 
voices,  of  which  the  Baptist  was  the  highest  type, 
and  the  conflict  between  the  Spirit  and  the  flesh, 
the  light  and  the  darkness,  the  Logos  and  human- 
ity, is  always  in  progress.  The  victory  over  the 
world  and  tie  flesh  has  made  still  greater  demand 
upon  an  infinite  compassion,  and  so  we  are  led  on 
to  believe  in  a  higher  and  more  convincing  contact 
of  the  Logos  with  human  nature.  The  indwelling 
of  the  Logos  with  the  cosmos  falls  immeasurably 
short  of  the  Incarnation,  i.e.  of  an  event  which  is 
described  in  the  assurance  (v.")  that  the  Word 
became  flesh.  The  Logos  did  not  become  'all 
things,'  but  became  <rdp^,  to  heal  the  source  of 
human  corruption,  and  consummate  the  plan  of 
God. 

(7)  The  entire  Johannine  conception  turns  on 
what  is  meant  by  these  words.  Is  the  synthesis 
of  the  divine  and  human  such  as  obliterates  either 
of  the  two  elements  in  the  Christ ;  or  is  it  one 
which,  while  preserving  both  in  their  complete- 
ness, stretches  the  vinculum  between  them,  so 
that  it  snaps,  and  there  is  left  no  other  than  a 
human  Saviour,  after  all?  Beyschlag  objects  to 
the  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy,  and  ^risely  discounts 
the  Kenotic  theories  of  Gess,  Thomasius,  Godet, 
Pressense,  and  others,  on  the  ground  that  if  our 
Lord  never  adopted  phraseology  incompatible  with 
'  mere  humanity,'  the  idea  of  a  divine  conscious- 
ness and  the  hypothesis  of  a  true  incarnation  could 
never  have  arisen.  Putting  aside  the  two  extremes 
of  Xestorian  and  Monophysite  interpretation,  and 
shrinking  from  the  Catholic  acceptance  of  what  is 
true  in  both,  Beyschlag  falls  back  upon  the  l)are 
human  consciousness  and  historical  surroundings 
of  Jesus.  He  reviews  the  great  sayings  of  our 
Lord  which  affirm  a  remembrance  of  'the  glory 
which  he  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world 
was'  (17*-**),  or  which  assert  a  conscious  existence 
before  Abraham  (8^),  or  which  indicate  a  realiza- 
tion of  being  '  in  heaven '  while  yet  on  earth  (3"), 
or  which  refer  to  His  descent  trom  heaven  and 
return  thither  (6"-  '^  **),  and  affirm  conscious  unity 
with  the  Father.  In  doing  this  the  critic  is 
content  with  a  purely  Ebionitic  interpretation 
which  leaves  the  mystery  of  the  greatest  fact  in 
the  history  of  the  moral  world  entirely  unsolved. 
He  falls  back  upon  a  method  of  interpreting 
Christ's  own  pre-existence,  corresponding  with  the 
Rabbin,  method  of  regarding  things  of  high  value, 
such  as  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  as  '  eternally  pre- 
existent  in  God.'  By  the  use  of  metaphor,  or 
fervid  imagination,  or  inten.se  prophetic  or  mvstic 
realization  of  the  divine  indwelling,  and  full  re- 
conciliation with  God,  even  absorption  into  the 
di\'ine  fulness,  the  expressions  arose  from  which 
he  supposes  the  Christian  faith  to  have  had  its 
origin.  A  similar  interpretation  of  the  words 
and  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  is  advocated  in 
Drummond's  Hibbert  Lecture,  Via  Veritas  Vita, 
where  we  seem  called  upon  to  forgive  our  Lord 
the  use  of  phrases  which,  after  all,  are  only  the 
commonplaces  of  the  religious  life. 

The  statement,  6  \6yoi  o"Apf  iyevero,  does  not,  in 
John's  usage,  mean  a  transubstantiation  of  xiryos 
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into  ffdp^,  80  that  henceforth  there  is  no  longer 
X670S  but  only  ffip^,  seeing  that  the  evangelist 
(2")  uses  a  precisely  similar  phrase  to  denote  '  the 
water  whicn  had  become  wine.'  As  the  water 
took  up  into  itself  elements  not  previously  in  it, 
so  the  eternal  Logos  took  up  human  nature  into 
Himself,  and  this  is  enough  lor  humiliation  of  the 
Infinite  Love.  The  metljod  of  the  consciousness 
can  only  occasionally  (if  ever)  be  given  its  fulness, 
but  the  three  axes  of  revolution  in  succession 
suggest  the  entire  mystery.  These  are  'the  Son 
of  God,'  '  the  Son  of  Man, '^ and  the  'Christ' ;  and 
these  remarkable  terms  are  found  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  in  much  the  same  sense  as  in  tlie  Fourth. 

The  lirst,  SON  OF  GOD,  is  an  honorific  ascription 
when  used  by  the  disciples  or  by  the  Jews, 
and  it  is  nearly  if  not  perfectly  identical  witli 
'Messiah.'    It  is  paralleled  by  tlie  extraordinary 

{)revalence  of  like  terms  among  surrounding  re- 
igions  and  nations.  In  Egypt  the  same  king  is 
often  set  forth  on  monuments  as  '  the  son '  and 
'  beloved '  of  many  diflerent  personages  of  the  Pan- 
theon. God-born  was  the  highest  superlative  to 
denote  glory  and  authority.  Nathanael  (iso-oi) 
identifies  'the  Son  of  God'  with  the  theocratic 
king.  Martha  (11-"^)  anticipates  the  advent  of  one 
so  near  to  and  beloved  of  God  as  to  have  power 
over  death  and  Hades.  Still,  the  Synoptic  citation 
of  the  adjuration  of  Caiaphas  shows  that  he  re- 
garded the  title,  not  only  as  an  honorific  term  for 
Messiah,  but  as  one  which  it  was  blasphemy  to 
assume.  The  claim  to  be  '  Son  of  God '  in  a  unique 
sense,  a  sense  that  associated  Him  with  God  and 
enthroned  Him  as  supreme  Judge,  was  the  specific 
charge  on  which  Jesus  was  condemned  by  the 
Sanhedrin.  Not  merely  is  He  the  human  off- 
spring of  the  eternal  God,  but,  as  He  spake  of  Him- 
self, pre-eminently  the  Son,  the  highest  expression 
of  the  relation  of  Son  to  Father,  the  archetype 
of  Sonship  in  itself.  Doubtless  He  is  '  sent  into 
the  world,'  to  reveal  the  Father  because  He  is  the 
eternal  spectator  and  companion  of  the  Father,  the 
object  or  eternal  love,  the  conscious  exposition  of 
the  Father's  character  and  grace.  The  entire  term 
is  chastened  and  exalted  by  the  ordered  sequence 
of  events.  In  3^-  ^  4^-  ^  6"  the  expected  '  Prophet ' 
rather  than  the  triumphant  '  Kmg '  comes  into 
view,  and  Simon  Peter's  confession  (e*^"*'*  RV)  shows 
that  he  had  grasped  the  richer  aspect  of  Messiah- 
ship  which  Jesus  now  permits  to  become  His  self- 
revelation.  i2'^-i^'  ^-^  convey  the  most  explicit 
acceptance  of  the  term  by  Him,  and  He  actually 
uses  it  in  the  intercessory  prayer  (17^).  The 
entire  progress  of  the  thought  culminating  in  2(fi^ 
shows  that  the  evangelist  blended  into  one  the 
correlated  ideas  of  '  Logos  made  flesh,'  '  the  Son 
of  God,'  and  '  the  Christ.' 

The  other  term  Son  of  Man  is  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression which,  with  only  two  exceptions  (Ac  1^, 
Kev  P^),  is  never  used  by  any  of  the  disciples, 
but  is  confined  to  His  own  self-designation.  It 
is  being  more  and  more  conceded  by  criticism 
that  the  expression  is  not  a  euphemism  for  '  man  ' 
as  in  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  or  a  translation  of 
the  Aram,  'bar-enosh,'  but  a  reflection  of  the 
transcendent  meaning  assigned  to  it  in  Dn  7. 
The  ideal  man  there  is  lifted  into  the  highest 
glory,  and  receives  an  eternal  kingdom.  It  is  as 
Son  of  Man  that  Jesus  claims  to  be  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath,  the  forgiver  of  sin,  the  judge  of  quick 
and  dead.  In  the  Synoptic  representations  and  in 
this  Gospel  He  calls  himself  Son  of  Man,  because 
of  the  divine  nature  which  is  the  substratum  and 
explanation  of  the  human.  In  3'''  5'^  and  else- 
where we  find  in  this  title  a  revelation  of  the 
highest  glory  and  the  most  perfect  sympathy,  not 
a  tertium  quid,  neither  God  nor  man,  but  at  once 
both  God  and  man.     He  was  known  to  be  Son  of 


Man,  the  highest,  holiest  man,  by  the  experience  of 
those  who  knew  Him  best.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
use  the  title  of  Himself.  The  inference  was,  and 
still  is,  that  He  is  '  Son  of  God,'  i.e.  that  the  divine 
will  and  indwelling  must  be  presupposed  to  justify 
sucli  a  term. 

(8)  The  relation  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  or  of 
Theos  and  Logos,  does  not  exhaust  the  Joliannine 
conception  of  'the  only  true  God.'  Indeed  the 
OT  writers  speak  of  the  Spirit  of  God  as  the  agent 
of  the  Eternal  in  creation,  as  the  primal  source  of 
the  human  Ego,  and  as  discriminating  the  living 
soul  of  man  from  that  of  the  animal.  With  them 
Spirit  is  the  cause  of  all  beauty  or  genius,  of  all  pro- 
phetic gift,  and  all  sanctifying  grace.  The  Spirit 
of  God  is  by  the  Synoptists  set  forth  as  the  occa- 
sion of  the  humanity  and  formation  of  the  person 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  divine  personal  Spirit 
perfects  the  human  character  and  completes  the 
official  equipment  of  the  Son  of  Man  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  So  completely  is  He  domi- 
nated by  the  Spirit,  that  He  claims  to  communicate 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  others  (Mt  3",  cf.  Lk  n^\  while 
tlie  Pauline  teaching  identifies  the  Sijirit  of  Christ 
with  that  of  the  Father  (Ro  8»-").  The  NT  yearns 
after  the  unity  of  the  self-conscious  Father  and  the 
self-conscious  Son — the  unity  of  the  divine  nature 
as  self-conscious  in  the  Christ,  together  with 
the  conscience  of  human  natvire,  the  unity  of  all 
believers  in  one  body  by  the  One  all  co-ordinating 
Head.  These  unities  fmd  their  best  explanation 
in  the  Lord's  own  teaching  concerning  the  Spirit. 
In  the  Synop.  (Mt  12^-^^  and  parallel  passages) 
the  dispensation  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  contrasted 
with  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit ;  and  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  Christ  claims  to  give  the 
Spirit  to  the  Church,  that  the  world  may  be  con- 
vinced '  of  sin,  righteousness,  and  judgment.'  The 
Lord  so  states  the  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
His  own  consciousness,  that  He  identities  the 
coming  of  the  Comforter  with  His  own  return. 
The  indwelling  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  in 
human  souls  is  efiectuated  by  nothing  less  than 
the  Spirit,  i.e.  by  the  activity  and  personality  of 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead.  His  advent  was 
an  incoming  to  souls  both  of  the  Father  and  of 
the  Son,  for  the  one  cannot  be  without  the  other. 
Beyschlag,  Reuss,  and  others  seem  anxious  lest 
they  find  anything  like  Trinitarian  doctrine  in  these 
numberless  references  to  the  Ego  of  the  Father,  of 
the  Son,  of  the  Spirit,  of  the  Christ.  The  Uni- 
tarian development  of  the  4th  to  the  6th  cent,  is  not 
homogeneous,  because  encumbered  by  the  attempt 
to  reimdiate  the  philosophical  explanations  of  the 
so-called  heretics.  The  Gospels,  and  particularly 
the  Fourth,  like  the  greatest  symbols  of  the 
faith,  are  content  to  say  (a)  that  Jesus  was  Son  of 
Man  ;  to  show  that  He  was  Man  in  body,  soul, 
spirit,  will — Man,  i.e.  in  all  respects,  in  birth, 
frailty,  limitations,  sufferings,  and  death  ;  (6)  that 
the  mind  of  Jesus  sounded  also  the  depth  of  the 
divine  consciousness,  so  that  in  His  full  personality 
He  had  dwelt  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  and  was 
able  to  reveal  Him  (P**);  (c)  that  in  the  completing 
and  glorifying  of  the  Son  of  Man,  in  the  resurrection 
and  ascension  of  the  Christ,  the  God-man  shared 
finally  in  the  very  glory  of  the  Eternal. 

B.  The  Johnnnine  Teaching  concerning  the 
Cosmos. — (a)  The  evangelist,  following  his  Alaster, 
discriminates  the  world  of  things  from  that  of  men. 
Everywhere  the  cosmos  is  created,  not  .self-origin- 
ated. It  is  the  platform  of  the  entire  representa- 
tion, and  consists  both  of  heaven  and  earth.  It  is 
not  evil  in  its  origin  or  essence,  though  it  is  the 
theatre  of  both  moral  perversity  and  divine  redemj)- 
tion.  (b)  The  Gospel  and  Epp.use  Kixxfios  for  liumanity 
considered  apart  from  grace,  just  as  thev  use  adp^ 
for  human   nature  apart  from  the   spiritual  life. 
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This  may  include  humanity  in  its  pride,  jiower, 
civilization,  and  refinement.  To  this  is  not  given 
the  faculty  of  knowing  the  Eternal  Father  ( '  The 
world  hath  not  known  thee '),  or  of  discerning  the 
pre-incarnate  Logos,  or  even  of  seeing  the  Father  in 
the  Son  of  His  love.  The  world  of  men  strangely 
hates  the  highest  light  and  shrinks  from  it  (3"), 
neither  comes  to  it.  The  Father  loves  the  world 
in  its  need  (3'*) ;  Jesus  comes  into  it  to  '  save,'  to 
'  draw  it,'  and  to  be  a  way  for  it  unto  the  Father. 
There  is  vivid  contrast  between  those  who  see  the 
light,  who  live  the  heavenly  life,  who  are  '  con- 
vinced of  sin,  righteousness,  and  judgment,'  who 
overcome  the  darkness  and  the  flesh,  who  follow 
the  Good  Shepherd,  who  feed  on  the  bread  of  God, 
with  whom  the  Father  and  Son  take  up  their 
abode,  who  are  '  of  the  truth '  and  hear  the  voice 
of  the  Son  of  God ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
who  do  not  come,  are  not  drawn,  nor  convinced, 
who  are  in  danger  of  perishing,  are  '  sons  of 
perdition,'  are  veritably  'lost.'  The  ultimate  cause 
of  the  contrast  cannot  be  explained  away,  nor 
can  any  good  or  bad  name  which  is  assigned  to  it 
modify  tne  issue.  The  intense  severity  of  our 
Lord's  judgment  (7.  8)  is  not  due  to  a  Gnostic 
twist  given  by  this  evangelist  to  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  but  to  the  historic  accuracy  with  which  the 
tendencies  and  hostility  of  the  classes  in  Jems, 
were  known  and  set  forth.  Yet  the  human  will, 
and  no  inexorable  fate,  is  (throughout  the  Johan- 
nine  theology)  the  critical  element  in  the  question 
of  light  or  darkness.  The  activity  of  the  will  is 
not  the  absolute  solution  of  the  puzzle,  but  it  is 
the  proximate  occasion  of  all  moral  issues.  The 
dualism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  not  more  explicit 
than  the  dualism  of  other  parts  of  XT,  such  as 
St.  Paul  or  the  Synoptists.  (c)  St.  John  and  St. 
Paul,  and  the  Synoptists  also,  recognize  a  moral 
centre  of  the  evil  in  humanity.  Though  St.  John 
makes  no  reference  to  demoniacs,  he  refers  to  '  the 
Prince  of  this  world '  as  the  source  and  occasion  of 
the  trials  of  the  Lord,  between  whom  and  Christ 
there  is  irreconcilable  antagonism.  The  designs 
of  the  enemies  of  Jesus  are  athliated  to  the 
father  of  lies  and  manslaying,  and  the  phrase 
is  akin  to  the  use  by  our  Lord  and  the  Baptist 
of  the  terrible  term  '  ye  brood  of  \-ipers.'  Thoma 
{lib.  cit.  2ttJ-205)  regards  the  circumscription  of 
the  operations  of  the  E\al  One  to  the  mind  of 
humanity  as  strongly  differentiating  the  Fourth 
Gospel  from  the  rest  of  XT.  True,  there  is  no 
reference  to  '  possession '  in  St.  John  ;  but  neither 
is  there  to  leprosy,  or  fever,  or  other  forms  of 
disease  on  whicn,  as  we  hear  {2-^  3-  4**  5**  ^)*'),  Jesus 
wTOught  mar\-ellous  signs.  The  statement  that 
St.  John  ignores  the  visible  works  of  the  devil  is 
excessive  (see  1  Jn  3*  and  Jn  12*^).  Thoma  does  not 
agree  with  Hilgenfeld  in  finding  the  Valentinian 
Demiurge  in  St.  John's  doctrine  of  the  ipx^v.  It 
is  refut^  by  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistle 
on  the  expulsion  of  the  devil  and  the  consecration 
of  the  world. 

C.  The  Johannine  Soteriology. — In  gra-sping  the 
Johan.  ideal  of  salvation,  Beyschlag  finds  the  same 
thoughts  as  in  the  Synop.  teaching  concerning  'the 
kingdom,'  which  phrase,  when  he  tinds  it  in  ch.  3,  he 
regards  as  the  simple  equivalent  of  '  the  life  '  and 
'  the  eternal  life  '  given  by  the  great  Teacher  and 
Revefder  of  the  Father.  The  kingdom  and  the  life  J 
are  closely  allied  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and 
found  in  both  sources  ;  but  they  must  be  discrimin- 
ated. The  kingdom  of  God  is  the  region  within 
men  and  communities  and  the  world  in  which  the 
will  of  God  operates  through  the  free  powers  of 
the  individual.  The  methods  of  discovering  it,  of 
entering  it,  of  finding  in  it  hidden  potencies  and 
of  bringing  forth  its  countless  signs,  whether 
acts  or   fruits,   are   always   in   evidence.      It  is 


originated  as  life  is  in  new  forms,  bv  seed  charged 
with  its  future.  It  has  internal  mtensive  force 
and  extensive  evolutionary  energy,  embracing 
every  form  of  divine  indwelling  "and  spiritual 
growth.  In  St.  John's  Gospel,  Salvation  is  Life, 
Light  in  its  essence,  and  Truth  and  Love  in 
method,  instrument,  or  form.  But  the  very  idea  of 
salvation,  which  was  appreciated,  to  begin  with,  by 
John  the  Baptist  (l-*')  and  by  the  Samaritans  (Jn 
4**,  1  Jn  4"),  implies  from  OT  times  the  great  need 
of  man  and  the  greatest  work  of  God.  It  denotes 
the  rectification  or  reinstitution  of  all  the  relations 
which  had  been  shattered  bv  sin, — all  that  is  else- 
where covered  by  such  Pauline  phrases  as  pardon, 
justification,  sanctitication,  adoption, — all  such 
divine  experiences  as  faith,  hope,  love,  life  eternal, — 
in  fine,  all  the  work  wrought /or  us  by  the  Chrit, 
the  Son  of  God, — all  the  internal  transformation 
which  is  effected  in  us,  in  the  fabric  of  our  being,  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son.  Christ  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  makes  provision  for  abolishing 
the  shame  and  curse,  and  indicates  the  hojielessness 
involved  in  dying  in  sins.  The  most  damning  sin 
is  a  steady  refusal  to  admit  His  own  claim.  Faith 
in  Him  is  the  condition  of  deliverance,  not  merely 
by  its  remoter  ethical  importance  or  its  stimulus 
to  obedience,  but  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case ; 
moral  surrender  to  the  highest  revelation  of  God  is 
salvation  and  eternal  life. 

Christ  is  that  in  human  nature,  and  does  that  in 
it  and  through  it  which  can  stanch  the  wound 
and  arrest  the  spell  of  sin.  He  had  always 
been  coming  into  the  world — a  fact  testified  by 
the  prophets  (l***^-).  The  great  Lawgiver  spoke 
of  Him  (5*);  Abraham  desired  a  fuller  revela- 
tion (8**) ;  all  the  Scriptures  testified  to  Him 
(5*).  Nevertheless,  these  operations  of  the  Logos, 
so  long  as  conducted  along  these  lines,  were  in- 
sufficient to  secure  conviction  until  He  came  into 
closer  contact  with  humanity,  was  more  obWously 
manifest  in  human  flesh,  and  came  into  actual 
living  personal  union  with  the  disturbed  and  im- 
perilled roots  of  our  mind,  heart,  and  will.  He 
thus  provides  a  tangible  object  of  faith.  He 
renews  the  eye  of  faith,  and  supplies  the  motive  of 
search.  He  is  the  shield  from  condemnation,  the 
deliverance  from  wrath,  the  emancipation  from 
bondage.  He  can  '  save '  from  the  malicious  de- 
struction of  alien  powers  (10^"),  from  the  deadly 
pangs  of  unsatisfied  hunger  (6**) ;  and  He  can  give 
the  food  of  which  if  a  man  eats  he  shall  never  die. 
Under  the  three  often  quoted  metaphors,  salva- 
tion covered  all  the  need  of  man  and  all  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  Infinite — Life,  Light,  and  Lo\"E. 

There  is  no  salvation  if  we  do  not  consciously 
possess  another  Life  than  this  ever -vanish- 
ing, always -threatened  earthly  existence.  The 
lieavenly  fife  is  not  menaced  by  the  million  perils 
of  earth  and  the  organized  hate  of  hell,  by  the 
cruel  temptations  of  time  and  sense,  and  will  be . 
finally  emancipated  from  the  fear  which  hath 
torment.  Life  in  its  perpetuity  is  independent  of 
the  conditions  of  death,  it  is  veritable  (answering, 
i.e.,  to  its  ideal  and  archetype),  it  is  eternal.  The 
purport  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  to  give  concrete 
proof  that  Jesus  has  the  power  to  establish  the 
indispensable  conditions  and  execute  the  initial 
stages  of  this  everlasting  life.  Jesus  began  by 
declaring  that  He  would  buUd  up  the  temple  of 
His  body  after  men  had  destroyed  it  (ch.  2),  and 
that  those  who  believed  in  Him  should  receive  this 
life  at  His  hands  (3'*-  ^'-  ^).  He  selected  the  palsied 
man  as  an  image  of  the  method  and  need  of  the 
conferring  of  life,  and  He  exercised  the  function 
along  the  lines  of  the  di\'ine  Father's  life-giving 
work  (5=^"^).  He  sustained  human  life  by  creative 
forces  against  various  perils  of  hunger  and  storm, 
with  express   parabolic  instruction  as  to  the  de- 
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liverances  of  the  inner  life  from  greater  peril,  and 
that  by  His  own  imperial  mandate.  The  whole  of 
ch.  6  is  one  continuous  illustration  of  how  the  In- 
carnate One  could  give  eternal  life,  how  those  who 
would  feed  on  Him  (on  His  flesh  and  blood)  should 
die  no  more  for  ever.  The  whole  lesson  of  His 
unique  relation  to  life,  and  His  power  over  death, 
is  once  more  given  in  ch.  11,  where  no  barriers 
block  the  access  of  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead 
as  the  Son  of  the  Father's  love,  and  as  working  out 
the  will  of  the  Eternal.  He  unriddles  death  and 
takes  away  its  sting.  In  the  night  of  the  passion 
He  says,  '  because  1  live,  ye  shall  live ' ;  and  the 
evangelist  tells  ua  that  all  that  has  been  written 
by  himself  was  to  make  evident  to  us,  that  by 
believing  we  might  have  life  through  His  name 
(2031). 

A  second  analogue  and  interpretation  of  aurripLa. 
pervading  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  Light.  It  is 
the  antithesis  of  darkness,  both  moral  and  in- 
tellectual. Darkness  is  dependent  on  two  con- 
ditions, absence  of  illumination  and  deficiency  or 
destitution  of  the  power  of  vision,  and  in  both 
respects  He  fulfils  the  functions  of  light.  He  is 
'the  light  of  the  world '  (S^S  and  cf.  9»),  the  forth- 
streaming  of  the  Divine  Glory  (12*5-  ■»«),  the  image 
of  His  substance,  '  the  truth '  (dXTj^eia)  concerning 
God,  the  full  expression  of  the  archetypal  man, 
the  embodiment  of  the  normal  relations  between 
God  and  man  ('for  I  do  always  those  things  that 
please  him  ' ;  '  my  meat  is  to  do,'  etc.  4*^) ;  'I  knew 
that  thou  hearest  me  always'  (ll'*^).  Thus  salva- 
tion and  eternal  life  is  a  knowledge  of  this 
truth  (17^),  an  acceptance  of  the  light.  Moral  con- 
tamination occasions  mental  and  spiritual  blindness 
— a  doctrine  inverting  the  Platonic  dictum,  which 
charges  all  moral  contamination  on  mental  inca- 
pacity. In  the  soteriology  of  St.  John  the  subjective 
condition  is  so  hopelessly  imperfect,  and  the  need 
of  visual  faculty  has  become  so  imperative,  that 
Christ  is  represented  as  restoring  a  man  '  blind  from 
birth'  to  the  exercise  of  sight,  and  as  commenting 
on  the  analogy  between  this  imperial  act  and  what 
He  would  do  for  humanity  (9^''^i).  The  glory  into 
which  the  light  of  the  full  revelation  of  God  has 
ushered  His  own  human  nature  is  the  very  same 
light  and  glory  which  He  supplicates  for  all  His 
own,  and  into  which  He  will  bring  them. 

But  in  close  association  Avith  Life  and  Light 
appears  the  highest  conception  of  the  nature  of 
God  which  has  ever  dawned  on  human  intelli- 
gence. If  God  is  love,  the  central  essence  is 
absolute  self-surrender  to  the  well-being  of  others. 
That  '  God  is  Love,'  and  Love  u  of  God,  are  the 
final  outcome  of  the  irradiation  of  St.  John's  mind 
with  '  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  (the 
essential  beauty)  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ.' 

The  Prologue  commences  the  sublime  details 
by    declaring    that    the   incarnate    and    only-be- 

fotten  was  full  of  grace  and  truth.  He  had 
een  *  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,'  and  declared 
that  which  no  other  had  seen.  He  said,  'the 
Father  loveth  me,  because  I  am  laying  down  my 
life — not  as  if  that  were  to  be  the  final  end,  as 
so  many  seem  resolved  to  have  it,  but  —  that 
I  may  take  it  again'  (10''').  The  revelation  of  the 
principle  of  sacrificial  love  in  the  eternal  heart 
of  God,  as  the  motive  of  the  heavenly  giving, 
sending,  and  equipping  of  the  Son,  receives  its 
triumpiiant  expression  in  the  human  life,  which 
adequately  revealed  the  eternal.  A  large  portion 
of  the  Gospel  is  interfused  with  this  thought.  In 
the  conversation  with  Nicodemus  the  keynote 
was  the  eternal  self-sacrilicing  love  of  God,  of 
which  He  had  become  the  expression  (S'""^).  To 
the  Samaritans  He  made  it  clear  that  He  was 
seeking  the    salvation    of    men,    'of    the  world' 


(432. 42)^  ]jy  ^j^g  sacrifice  of  Himself.  The  discourses 
of  ch.  6  indicate  the  fountain  of  self-abnegating 
love,  by  which  He  was  giving  life  to  the  world. 
The  excited  scenes  of  clis.  7  and  8  combine 
sternest  condemnation  of  sin  with  love  to  sinners. 
Chs.  9.  10.  1 1  are  the  apotheosis  of  love  and  sacri- 
fice. Ch.  12  is  the  record  of  the  response  of  love 
to  Himself,  the  fragrance  of  which  has  filled  '  the 
whole  world.'  The  evangelist  himself  shows  in 
131*-  how  he  had  personally  felt  the  pulsation 
of  divine  love  in  the  breast  of  Jesus,  and  how 
the  Lord  loved  His  OAvn  unto  the  uttermost. 
Every  paragraph  of  the  '  Discourse '  and  '  Prayer ' 
is  a  fresh  variation  of  the  great  revelation ;  and 
the  scenes  of  the  arrest,  the  magnanimous  sei:- 
surrender,  intensify  the  teaching.  The  record  of 
His  relations  with  His  mother,  with  the  other 
Marys,  with  the  beloved  disciple,  with  Thomas 
and  Simon,  give  a  perfectly  unique  revelation  of 
the  fundamental  essence  of  Deity,  and  the  forecast 
of  the  fulfilment  of  the  high-priestly  prayer,  '  that 
the  love  wherewith  thou  lovest  me  may  iJe  in  them, 
and  I  in  them.' 

We  have  further  to  state  the  significance  assigned 
in  the  Johannine  writings  to  the  death  of  the  great 
Sacrifice. 

In  the  first  Epistle  the  author  regards  the  blood 
of  Christ  as  the  propitiation  for  the  sin  of  the 
world,  and  as  that  which  cleanses  from  all  sin, 
and  that  God  'laid  down  his  life  for  us.'  In 
the  Apoc.  in  various  ways  and  many  degrees  of 
intensity  the  saved  are  the  purchase  of  the  blood 
of  a  higli-priestly  sacrifice,  are  souls  redeemed  by 
'  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  which  was  slain '  ;  while  a 
right  to  the  final  privileges  of  the  saved,  access 
to  the  Tree  of  Life,  is  secured  by  washing  the 
robes  (RV). 

St.  Paul  had  laid  the  greatest  emphasis  on  the 
expiation  of  sin,  the  redemption,  the  propitiation 
for  sin,  the  ransom,  and  the  righteousness  of  men 
through  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ. 

The  Synoptists,  by  the  record  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper,  refer  to  the  lips  of 
Jesus  Himself  the  sublime  declaration  that  His 
blood  Avas  being  'shed  for  the  remission  of  sin.' 
Mark  refers  to  our  Lord  the  weighty  saying,  that 
He  had  come  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many 
(6.vtI  iroWQiv). 

The  way  in  which  St.  John  handles  this 
momentous  teaching  differs  from  these  familiar  re- 
presentations, but  is  not  incompatible  with  them. 
Keuss  [Theol.  Chrit.),  Beyschlag,  and  others  em- 
phasize the  contrast,  and  try  to  exclude  from 
the  Fourth  Gospel  all  reference  to  or  implication 
of  the  expiatory  worth  of  the  death  of  Christ. 
We  admit,  of  course,  that  the  glorious  dignity 
of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  has  covered  even  the 
humiliation  of  His  death  with  a  mantle  of  lustre. 
The  '  lifting  up  of  tlie  Son  of  Man '  ( 12^-),  and 
the  bursting  of  abundant  fruit  from  the  dying 
of  the  corn  of  wheat,  give  a  character  to  the 
awful  tragedy  somewhat  different  from  that  of 
the  Synoptists.  Weiss,  against  the  whole  of  the 
Tiibingen  school,  rightly  emphasizes  those  elements 
where  the  same  truth  appears  in  altered  form, 
e.g.  where  John  the  Baptist  (1-''')  indicates  the 
Lord  Jesus  in  His  essential  character  and  function 
as  fulfilling  the  oracle  of  Is  53.  The  chief  signifi- 
cance of  this  is,  that  the  whole  passage  is  fre- 
quently quoted  by  NT  writers  and  speakers 
as  descriptive  of  the  very  heart  of  the  work  of 
Christ.  By  the  use  thus  made  of  it  by  Peter, 
Philip,  John,  Matthew,  Clemens  Komanus,  it 
becomes  a  chapter  of  NT  doctrine,  and  the  quota- 
tions of  portions  practically  cover  the  whole  oracle. 
Now  with  these  citations  John  the  Baptist's 
words,  'Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,' must  be  placed. 
Continual  anticipations  of  Calvary  and  the  Cross 
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occur.  In  the  record  of  the  first  cleansing  of 
the  temple,  in  the  prolongation  of  'the  hour,' 
and  in  the  arrest  of  murderous  hands  in  act 
to  strike,  the  whole  of  the  Saviour's  holy  life 
becomes  a  continuous  sacrifice.  The  double 
reference  by  the  evangelist  to  the  prophecy  of 
Caiaphas  is  specially  chargetl  with  the  same  idea 
(11^-  18"). 

In  the  discourse  at  Capernaum  (6*"),  the  eating 
His  flesh  and  drinking  His  blood,  in  other  words 
the  moral  surrender  to  His  violent  death,  is  life. 
The  moral  assimilation  of  the  stupendous  fact  of 
the  divine-human  person  of  the  Lord,  eating  of  the 
flesh,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice  of  that 
mysterious  life  of  His  for  the  life  of  the  world, 
'  drinking  his  blood,'  utterly  transcends  a  purely 
and  simply  human  consciousness.  Beyschlag  here 
wonders  at  Weiss,  but  does  not  reply  to  him  or  to 
thousands  who  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
before  him.  A  full  interpretation  which  does  not 
emasculate  the  reference  by  our  Lord  Himself  to 
the  '  brazen  serpent '  (3"),  leaves  the  sacrificial 
meaning  of  the  conquest  of  sin  and  death  by  the 
Son  of  Man  still  glittering  with  meaning,  and 
calling  with  undiminished  force  for  faith,  love,  and 
obedience. 

We  have  already  drawn  attention  to  eh.  10, 
where  our  Lord,  by  sacrificing  Himself  as  the 
Good  Shepherd  for  the  flock,  does  not  relinquish 
His  saving  work.  Indeed  He  renews,  by  resuming 
His  life.  His  power  to  deliver  men  as  a  shepherd  of 
the  sheep,  and  then  His  arms  become  identified 
with  the  everlasting  arms,  and  His  hands  with  the 
almighty  hands  of  the  Father.  If  the  Jews  had 
taken  the  Tiibingen  view,  surely  they  would  not 
have  lifted  stones  to  stone  their  Saviour-shepherd 
for  His  presumption  and  blasphemy. 

The  whole  tone  of  the  final  discourse  (14.  15.  16) 
is  that  Christ's  verj-  method  of  departure  from  this 
world,  amid  the  exultation  of  the  world  and  the 
lamentation  of  His  disciples,  unveils  the  nature  of 
His  heavenly  work,  and  the  fact  that  His  way  of 
returning  to  the  Father  (Hz.  death  and  resurrec- 
tion) is  the  ground  on  which  He  calls  Himself  their 
•  way,'  and  says  that  no  man  cometh  unto  the 
Father  but  by  Him.  The  entire  method  by  which, 
in  this  Gospel,  he  conveyed  the  fact  of  the  resur- 
rection to  different  cla^ises  of  mankind  is  charged 
with  the  highest  order  of  revelation,  for  He  bare 
in  His  risen  form  the  signs  of  His  fearful  agony 
and  shame,  and  yet  wielded  all  authority  in  heaven 
and  earth. 

(a)  The  method  of  appropriating  the  great  sal- 
vation. Faith  is  as  explicitly  pressed  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  as  by  the  Synoptists  and  St.  Paxil. 
Believing  in  His  name  is  the  condition  of  becoming 
'  sons  of  God.'  In  great  variety  of  connexion,  faith 
is  made  the  foundation  and  condition  of  eternal 
life  (3^'-'^  cf.  ^  and  5-^).  Coming  to  Him  is  the 
physical  analogue  of  mental  and  moral  surrender 
to  Him  (G^).  This  is  the  part  of  man  in  the 
synthesis,  the  condition  which  God  demands.  He 
whom  God  hath  sent  is  indeed  the  power  bv  which 
the  Father  draws  men  to  Himself  16'",  cf.  l^^  W). 
Belief  in  His  name  was  itself  conditioned  by  moral 
willinmess  to  do  the  Fathers  will,  and  was  itself 
the  indispensable  antecedent  of  recei\-ing  the  Holv 
Spirit  (7="-®). 

(b)  The  following  of  Jesus.  All  progress  in  the 
di%-ine  life  is  a  prolongation  of  the  act  of  faith. 
The  abiding  of  Christ  iu  the  soul,  and  of  the 
soul  in  Christ  (the  chief  theme  of  ch.  15),  are 
essential  to  any  conception  of  the  efficacy  of 
faith,  and  emphasize  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
human  and  divine  will,  the  growth  and  continu- 
ance both  of  grace  and  faith.  '  Following  Jesus ' 
and  '  abiding  in  him '  are  frequently  identified 
with  such  organic  union  as  to  ensure  final  partici- 


pation with  Him  in  eternal  life  and  glory.  He 
who  sows  and  they  who  reap  rejoice  together 
(4*^) ;  '  He  that  eateth  me  shall  live  by  me '  (6*') ; 
'  He  that  receiveth  whomsoever  I  shall  send 
receiveth  me ' ;  '  He  that  receiveth  me  receiveth 
him  that  sent  me ' ;  '  I  am  in  my  Father,  and  ye 
in  me,  and  I  in  you' ;  '  My  Father  will  love  you, 
and  we  will  come  and  make  our  abode  w^ith  you.' 
Union  will  be  life-giving ;  and  though  separation 
between  the  Lord  and  His  disciples  is  an  obvious 
matter  of  fact,  yet  in  the  power  of  the  spiritual 
presence  after  His  ascension  His  disciple  may  be 
enabled  to  '  touch  him  '  (20^^).  The  '  peace,'  the 
'  joy,'  the  '  love,'  the  '  glory '  wUl  pass  from  the 
central  heart  of  Jesus  to  '  whosoever  wills '  or 
'  comes '  (U-"^  15"  16-  17^«). 

D.  The  Johannine  Eschatology. — The  teaching 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  diflers  from  the  rest  of  NT 
in  its  bearing  on  the  future  life  and  eternal  judg- 
ment. 

If,  however,  the  truths  in  the  parables  are 
stripped  of  their  imaginative  clothing,  and  the 
great  arguments  and  implications  of  St.  Paul 
deprived  of  their  metaphor,  and  the  nucleus  of  the 
apocalyptic  visions  laid  bare,  it  is  probable  that 
we  shall  find  nothing  more  than,  nay,  not  so  much 
as,  we  find  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  latter 
has  no  festival  rejoicing,  no  exclusion  of  the 
guest  who  does  not  wear  the  wedding  garment, 
no  scene  of  final  judgment  and  everlasting  life 
and  punishment ;  yet  there  is  judgment  ever 
ripening  in  the  '  loving  of  darkness,'  and  there 
is  freedom  from  condemnation  and  even  from 
death  in  any  form ;  and  these  are  shown  to 
be  essentially  equivalent  to  the  moral  rupture 
with  God  on  the  one  side,  or  to  ethical  harmony 
with  the  highest  concept  of  God  as  '  Light ' 
and  'Love'  on  the  other.  The  future,  like  the 
past,  is  lost  in  an  eternal  now.  In  5^  ^  the 
resurrection,  the  final  consummation,  are  doubtless 
involved,  but  in  15*  the  process  which  bums  up 
the  fruitless  primings  would  seem  to  be  eternal. 
The  blinding  of  the  foolish  heart,  the  abiding  of  the 
di\Tne  wrath  upon  the  disobedient,  the  juaOTaent 
that  is  always  being  enacted  and  evolved,  the 
terror  of  dying  in  sins,  the  judgment  that  is 
inevitable  and  just  (8^*),  and  the  crisis,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  world  and  its  prince,  all  bring 
the  reader  into  more  vivid  realization  of  the 
objective  fact  of  judgment  than  do  the  parables 
of  the  Rich  Man,  the  Marriage,  the  Talents, 
or  the  final  unveiling  of  the  great  white  throne. 
The  momentous  events  of  Heb.  history  had 
thrown  a  luiid  light  on  the  prophetic  meta- 
phors of  the  popular  discourse  ;  but  as  the 
apostle  ponders  and  reports  the  principle  of  the 
eternal  judgment  upon  men  and  nations  and  on 
the  entire  world,  we  get  closer  to  the  heart  and 
mind  of  Jesus  than  by  any  other  medium  of  com- 
munication. 

In  1  Jn  2^^-  ^  and  4"  the  writer  anticipates  the 
consummation  and  the  parousia,  of  which  the 
whole  NT  speaks.  It  is  the  perversity  of  criticism 
which  endeavours  to  separate  the  two  documents 
on  this  very  ground,  or  which  cannot  discern  the 
harmony  between  them.  The  kingdom  of  God 
upon  earth  (ch.  3),  the  multitudes  who  are  '  of  the 
truth '  and  '  hear  his  voice,'  who  come  to  the 
light  and  yield  to  His  control,  the  underlying 
theocracy,  or  Christocracy,  identify  the  teaching 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  with  that  of  the  Synoptists. 
'These  things  are  written  that  ye  may  believe 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  S&n  of  God,  and  that 
believing  ye  might  have  life  through  His  name.' 
In  these  words  the  beloved  disciple  sums  up  the 
teaching  of  all  the  Gospels. 

IX.  LiTERATTBE. — ^The  literatxirc  of  this  subject  is  in  part 
contained  in  the  foregoing  list  of  works  issued  during  the  last 
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hundred  years.  Some  of  those  which  now  follow  embrace  the 
theology  of  the  Epp.  and  Apoc.  aa  well  aa  the  (Jospel.  Heyschlag, 
whose  work  on  A  T  Theol.  is  the  last  on  our  jirevious  list,  has 
taken  each  separately,  though  he  has  given  the  theology  of 
the  Gospel  ana  the  Epistles  with  some  deliberate  estimate  of 
their  agreement  as  well  as  their  allegc<l  divergences. 

The  following  works  are  occupied  with  the  entire  subject : — 
Neander,  Uigt.  of  J'lanting,  etc.,  of  ChrUt.  Church,  Eng.  tr. 
vol.  ii.  1-58 ;  Reiiss,  llUt.  de  la  Thiol.  Vhrit.  ii.  SOt^-SOl,  also 
his  Theol.  Johan.  liaur,  in  his  Bib.  Theol.,  emphasized  the 
details  in  which  the  author  of  the  Gospel  rose  alwve  the 
Hebraic  and  Pauline  Christianitj'.  Schmidt  aiifl  van  Oosterzee, 
in  their  works  on  liih.  Theol.  of  A'T,  have  separated  the  teaching 
of  Christ  in  Synoj).  from  that  of  the  Prologue  and  the  Epistles  of 
John.  Kostlin,  Ver  Lehrbegriff  dcs  E vaiujeliii ins  und  der  Brief e 
Johanni»,  moves  along  the  lines  of  the  Tubingen  criticism. 
Weiss,  Bib.  Theol.  of  NT  (Eng.  tr.  ii.  311-421),  gives  an 
exhaustive  treatment.  Wendt,  Ver  Inhalt  der  Lehre  Jem, 
1890,  is  largely  occupied  with  the  peculiarities  and  (notwith- 
standing dittic'ulties)  the  historical  value  of  the  material  which 
was  at  the  disjtosal  of  the  writer,  and  in  the  second  part  with  a 
very  elaborate  examination  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  gathered 
from  the  fourfold  representations.  Beyschlag  criticizes  through- 
out many  of  the  conclusions  of  Wendt,  and  everj'Where 
minimizes  the  amount  of  approach  to  traditional  views  of  the 
person  and  sacrificial  work  of  Christ,  accepted  by  Weiss  and 
Wendt.  They  all  three  fundamentally  differ  from  Hilgenfeld, 
Dan Ecangeliu m  und  die  Kriife  Johannis nach  ihrem  Lehrbegriff 
dargestellt,  and  Albrecht  Thoma,  Geiiesi»  Joh.  Evangeliums, 
1882,  pp.  171-302.  Marcus  Dods,  in  the  Expositor's  Bible,  on  St. 
John's  Gospel,  covers  nuich  of  the  ground  in  practical  and  force- 
ful manner,  and  the  Memorabilia  of  Jesus,  by  Peyton,  with  much 
vivacity  and  mystic  extravagance,  yet  brings  out  the  heart  of 
the  teaching  of  Jesus.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Sears,  Heart 
of  Christ,  and  of  a  vast  number  of  comm.  {e.g.  Westcott  in 
Speak.  Comm.)  on  the  Ciospel,  of  which  no  hst  is  here  attempted. 
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Of  the  twenty-one  Ei)}).  now  included  in  the 
NT  Canon,  three,  which  form  a  series  by  them- 
selves, are  associated  with  the  name  of  St.  John. 
Historical  testimony  shows  them  to  have  been 
in  exi.stence  in  certain  parts  of  the  Church,  and 
to  have  been  used  by  men  of  note  in  tlie  Church, 
at  a  very  early  period  ;  in  the  case  of  the  longest, 
at  lea.st  by  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.,  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  other  two,  before  the  3rd 
cent,  was  far  advanced.  Their  connexion  with 
the  name  of  John,  and  their  wide  recognition  as 
authoritative  writings,  are  also  things  of  very 
ancient  date  ;  taking  ns,  in  the  case  of  the  first,  as 
far  back  as  to  I'apias  and  Irenanis,  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  others,  perlm])s  to  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Origen,  certainly  to  Dionysius,  the  pupil 
of  Origen.  IJefore  the  close  o\  the  4th  cent, 
they  had  become  so  generallj'  accepted  that  they 
were  recognized  in  the  Canons  of  Councils.  From 
time  to  time,  though  never  on  a  lar^e  scale  till  our 
own  century,  their  claims  have  ueen  disputed, 
their  connexion  with  the  name  of  John  being 
denied,  or  another  John  than  the  son  of  Zebedee 
being  thought  to  be  the  writer.  But  it  has  been 
the  prevailing  belief  from  the  oldest  times  that 
they  are  all  three  apostolic  writings,  and  part  of 
the  legacy  of  the  beloved  dLsciple  to  the  Church. 

They  belong  to  a  group  of  Epp.  which  from  a 
very  early  date  have  occujiied  a  position  of  their 


own  in  the  NT  Canon,  and  liavc  Ikch  known  by  a 
distinct  title.  This  group,  whirli  in  lun-t  ancient 
MSS  of  the  NT  (with  occasional  exceptions,  as  in 
the  case  of  K)  is  placed  between  Acts  and  the 
Pauline  Epp.,  did  not  apjtear  as  a  separate  collec- 
tion at  one  and  the  same  period  all  over  the 
Church,  nor  did  it  inchule  all  these  three  Epp. 
from  the  beginning.  It  had  neither  the  same 
name  nor  the  same  compa.s8  at  all  times  or  in 
all  the  different  sections  of  the  Chiistian  com- 
munion. 

In  the  Eastern  Church  the  Epp.  embraced  in  it 
received  the  title  of  Catholic  or  General  {KadoXiKal). 
In  the  Western  Church,  in  which  the  collection 
was  of  later  formation,  they  were  known,  at  least 
from  the  6th  cent.,  as  Canonical  (Canonicce).  In 
one  important  section  of  the  Church,  the  Syrian, 
the  grou])  consisted  only  of  three  Epp. ,  and  among 
these  only  the  longest  of  the  Johannine  letters 
found  a  place.  In  other  parts  of  the  Church,  and 
in  the  Eastern  division  at  least  by  the  beginning 
of  the  4th  cent.,  it  embraced  seven  Epistles. 
These  included  our  three,  the  longest  of  the  three 
being,  along  with  1  Peter,  the  earliest  accepted  of 
the  whole  collection,  and  the  two  shorter  being 
added  at  a  later  period.  (See  the  article  CATHOLIC 
Epi.stles). 

By  their  inclusion  in  the  peculiar  circle  of  the 
Catholic  Epp.  these  three  are  marked  off  in  one 
particular  respect  both  from  the  Pauline  Epp.  and 
from  other  Epp.  which  were  held  in  a  measure  of 
honour  in  the  Church  but  not  ultimately  accepted 
as  canonical.  In  other  respects  they  also  form  a 
class  by  themselves.  They  have  a  character  which 
cannot  be  mistaken.  They  are  so  obviously  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  meml>ers  of  the  group  to 
which  they  belong  and  from  the  NT  Epp.  generally, 
that  the  least  discerning  eye  must  recognize  their 
apartness. 

The  peculiar  character  is  most  evident,  of  course, 
in  the  largest  of  the  three,  but  it  di-scovers  itself 
also  in  the  smaller  two.  The  latter  are  Epp.  of 
extremest  brevity,  the  shortest  writings  in  the 
Canon.  They  are  writings,  too,  of  incidental 
interest,  and  personal  or  ecclesiastical,  not  to  say 
congregational,  concern  ;  while  the  former  looks 
more  like  a  studied  composition,  and  deals  with 
the  weightiest  questions  of  doctrine  and  the 
largest  concerns  of  practice.  Yet  they  are  so 
much  of  the  same  stamp  that  in  all  ages  the 
prevailing,  if  not  absolutely  universal,  opinion  has 
been,  that  they  come  from  the  .same  mint  and  are 
by  the  same  hand.  They  are  writings  in  which 
the  profound  and  the  simple  kiss  each  other,  great 
and  inexhaustible  thoughts  being  wedded  to  the 
clearest  and  least  ambitious  terms.  They  combine 
the  qualities  of  majesty,  maturity,  authority,  and 
serenity  with  occasional  fire  and  vehement  utter- 
ance. 

They  are  almost  imi>ersonal  as  regards  the  mind 
to  which  we  owe  them.  The  first  gives  no  hint 
of  the  author  beyond  the  fact  that  he  classes 
himself  in  an  un.studied  and  informal  way  with 
those  who  had  seen  Christ  in  the  flesh,  and  indi- 
cates a  mea.sure  of  acquaintance  with  the  circum- 
stances of  those  whom  he  addresses.  The  secoiid 
and  third  give  only  the  intimations  contained  in 
the  use  of  the  designation  of  '  the  presbyter,'  and 
in  the  mention  of  certain  individuals  whom  we 
have  no  means  of  identifying  with  any  confidence. 
Yet,  devoid  as  they  are  of  tangible,  personal  notes, 
the  writer's  individuality  makes  itself  felt  through- 
out. They  move  within  a  circle  of  ideas  which, 
while  not  without  points  of  alHnity  with  the 
thought  of  the  other  NT  Epp.,  esjiecially  the 
greater  Pauline  letters,  are  for  the  most  part  their 
own.  They  have  a  diction  which  also  belongs  in  a 
marked  degree  to  themselves.      Their  words   are 
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words  of  calmest  dignity,  yet  instinct  with  emotion 
— words  which  might  be  those  of  the  philosopher, 
but  yet  are  those  of  the  common  Christian  in- 
telligence. 

A  large  literature  has  CTOwn  up  around  these Epp., 
which  has  always  found  something  new  to  say  in 
expounding  their  teaching  and  in  grappling  with 
the  problems  of  their  history.  The  affluence  of 
their  thought,  the  fruitfulness  of  their  doctrine, 
the  si)ell  of  their  spirituality  and  their  deep 
tranquillity,  have  attracted  the  richest  and  de- 
voutest  minds,  the  most  practical  and  the  most 
speculative  intellects  in  every  age.  Their  charac- 
teristic contents,  the  forms  in  which  they  present 
the  essential  message  of  the  gospel,  the  expression 
which  they  give  to  some  of  tne  cardinal  Christian 
doctrines,  the  insight  which  they  afford  into  the 
condition  of  the  early  Christian  societies,  the  light 
which  they  shed  upon  the  operation  and  the  influ- 
ence of  certain  kinds  of  error,  make  them  Epp.  of 
singular  interest.  Even  in  tlie  few  verses  of  the 
Third  Ep.  disclosures  are  found  which  are  of  far- 
reaching  significance  for  the  story  of  the  life  and 
the  theory  of  the  constitution  of  the  primitive 
Church. 

Questions  of  various  interest  and  of  no  small 
difficulty  are  connected  with  them.  They  present 
some  problems  in  exegesis  (I  2'^  3^.9.19  5(5-8.  is)^ 
and  some  curious  points  in  textual  criticism  (I  3' 
223  4s.  20  57^  118^  In  2),  i^jost  things  touching 
their  literary  history  have  been  the  subject  of 
dispute,  and  some  of  them  are  far  from  easy 
to  determine.  The  old  debate  is  prolonged  as 
to  the  vrhere  and  the  by  ivhom  of  their  com- 
position; whether  they  were  wTitten  in  Ephesus, 
in  PatmoS;  or  elsewhere  ;  whether  by  one  hand  or 
more ;  whether  by  one  John  or  two  Johns  or 
three.  The  destination  of  tiie  first  two;  the  waj'  in 
which  the  second  and  the  third  came  to  rank  as 
Catholic  Epp.  and  to  have  a  position  in  the  Canon  : 
the  source  and  the  explanation  of  their  special 
form  of  doctrine  ;  whether  a  place  can  be  found 
M-ithin  the  apostolic  age  for  the  type  of  thought 
and  the  ecclesiastical  conditions  which  they  ex- 
hibit,— these  are  questions  which  are  still  under 
discussion. 

Of  these  questions,  that  of  their  origin  and  author- 
ship is  of  primary  importance.  The  answer  which 
comes  readiest  to  hand  when  one  reads  them  to- 
gether is  that  all  three  are  products  of  the  same 
mind.  The  answer  that  is  suggested  both  by 
historical  testimony  and  by  their  contents  is  that 
that  mind  is  the  mind  to  which  we  also  owe  the 
Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse.  And  in  point 
of  fact  these  are  the  views  which  prevailed  in  the 
ancient  Church,  and  which  have  been  generally 
acquiesced  in  since  then.  But  they  were  not  left 
unchallenged  even  in  ancient  times,  while  in 
modern  times  they  have  been  disavowed  by  a 
succession  of  thinkers  of  distinguished  rank  among 
NT  critics. 

In  our  own  century,  in  particular,  their  claims 
to  apostolic  date  and  worth  have  been  strongly 
contested,  and  judgments  of  the  most  diverse 
kind  have  been  pronounced  upon  them  by  the 
critical  schools.  There  are  those  who  find  no 
difficulty  in  attributing  all  three  Epp. ,  as  well  as 
the  Gospel,  to  the  Apostle  John,  but  discover 
another  hand  in  the  Apocalypse.  Bleek,  e.g.,  admits 
the  existence  of  clear  points  of  contact  between 
all  the  writings  assigned  to  St.  John.  But  he  is 
of  opinion,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  affinity 
between  the  Epp.  and  Gospel  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Bk.  of  Revelation  on  the  other,  is  limited 
and  occasional,  while  the  difference  is  gi-eat  and 
per%'ading.  That  difference  is  held  to  extend  not 
only  to  the  diction  and  the  style,  of  which  in  the 
case  of  the  Apoc.  the  one  is  confessedly  peculiar 


and  the  other  is  pronounced  rough  and  broken,  but 
to  the  whole  genius  of  the  books,  their  attitude  to 
the  Jewish  people,  city,  and  temple,  their  teaching 
on  the  ParuusUt,  and  other  things.  It  is  thought 
to  amount  to  so  much  that,  if  the  Epp.  are  ascribed 
to  St.  John,  the  Apoc.  must  either  be  allowed  to 
be  a  forgery  by  a  much  later  hand  or  be  explained 
as  the  work  of  another  John,  '  the  presbj^ter,'  re- 
ferred to  by  Papias  in  a  way  interpreted  by 
many  as  distinguishing  him  from  the  apostle 
(Euseb.  HE  iii.  39).  There  are  others,  again, 
who  read  the  story  of  these  writings  in  the  re- 
verse way,  fixing  the  stigma  of  the  spurious  on 
the  Epp.  alone,  or  on  the  Epp.  and  the  Gospel 
together.  S.  G.  Lange  regarded  the  Gospel  and 
the  Apoc.  as  the  real  wTitings  of  St.  John,  but 
took  the  First  Ep.  to  be  the  work  of  an  imitator  a 
century  later.  The  Tiibingen  critics  agree  in  claim- 
ing the  Apoc.  for  St.  John,  and  in  repudiating 
the  other  writings,  though  they  differ  •with  regard 
to  the  order  of  the  latter.  Baur  himself  (in  1857) 
held  the  First  Ep.  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  Gos- 
pel by  a  different  hand,  while  Hilgenfeld  places  the 
En.  earlier  than  the  Gospel.  Among  those,  too, 
who  hold  by  the  common  Johannine  authorship, 
certain  differences  appear,  some  regarding  the  First 
Ep.  as  the  middle  term  between  the  Gospel  and  the 
Apoc.  (Godet),  others  giving  the  Ep.  a  position  in 
time  between  the  Apoc.  and  the  Gospel. 

The  historical  case,  as  it  has  been  understood  by 
the  great  majority  of  students,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  main  questions,  is  this :  that,  while  certain 
doubts  overhung  for  a  time  the  recognition  of  the 
shorter  Epp. ,  we  find  them,  so  far  back  as  we  can 
trace  them,  bearing  the  name  of  John  and  never 
any  other,  when  the  author's  name  is  given ;  and 
that,  while  certain  differences  of  view  appeared  in 
the  early  Church  regarding  the  particular  John,  all 
three  were  regarded  by  most  as  writings  of  the 
apostle,  and  had  an  assured  position  as  such  before 
the  close  of  the  4th  cent.  Whether  the  case  can 
be  accepted  as  it  has  thus  been  put,  and  what  the 
probabilities  are  with  the  critical  theories  referred 
to,  will  best  appear  as  the  final  result  of  a  study  of 
the  writings.  We  shall  take  each  Ep.  therefore 
by  itself,  and  shall  look  at  its  order  of  thought 
and  the  various  questions  which  have  been  raised 
with  respect  to  its  occasion,  its  purpose,  its  mes- 
sage, etc.  Having  done  this.  We  shall  take  up  anew 
the  problem  of  its  origin  and  authorship,  en- 
deavouring to  estimate  the  worth  of  the  traditional 
view  on  the  one  hand  and  the  counter-theories  on 
the  other. 

The  First  Epistle.  —  1.  Order  of  Thought. — 
The  Ep.  opens  with  some  calm  and  lofty  sentences, 
not  cast  in  the  form  of  epistolary  introduction  with 
which  we  are  most  familiar  in  the  XT,  but  more  in 
that  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews.  In  these,  without 
indicating  either  himself  or  his  readers  except  in 
an  indirect  and  general  way,  the  writer  states  at 
once  the  great  fact  on  which  all  that  he  has  to  say 
rests,  viz.  the  historical  manifestation  in  Jesus 
Christ  of  the  life  that  is  behind  all  life,  the  eternal 
life  that  was  with  the  Father.  He  declares  at  the 
outset,  too,  in  this  Introduction,  the  gre^t  object 
which  he  has  in  view  in  addressing  his  readers,  \\z. 
tliat  his  joy  in  them  might  be  perfected  by  seeing 
them  one  with  him  in  that  fellowship  ^^ith  God  in 
which  he  and  the  brethren  with  whom  he  classes 
himself  are  conscious  of  standing  (l^"*).  He  enters 
then  at  once  upon  his  specific  subject,  giving  as  the 
basis  of  his  counsel  ana  the  fundamental  apostolic 
message  the  truth  that '  God  is  light' ;  from  which 
the  immediate  inference  is  that  a  walk  in  the 
light  is  indispensable  on  our  part  to  this  fellow- 
ship >rith  God.  This  inference,  however,  from 
which  there  can  be  no  escape,  is  declared,  not  in 
its  logical  directness,  but  in  the  form  that  to  pro- 
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fess  to  be  in  fellowship  with  God  and  to  continue 
to  walk  in  darkness,  is  to  commit  ourselves  to  a  lie 
and  to  all  unreality.  This  walk  in  the  li<,'ht  is  not 
to  be  thus  dealt  with.  Too  much  depends  on  it — not 
only  fellowship  with  God,  but  fellowship  with  other 
members  of  Christ's  body,  and  also  the  purgation  of 
sin  by  Christ's  blood.  I'he  cleansing  which  every 
Christian  needs  and  which  he  also  obtains  coming 
thus  into  view,  the  explanation  follows  that  on  the 
one  hand,  if  we  claim  to  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  our- 
selves and  put  God  Himself  to  the  lie,  while  on  the 
other  hand  real  confession  of  sin  brings  with  it  the 
divine  forgiveness  and  the  divine  cleansing  (1*'^"). 
The  same  thought  is  put  in  another  form  before 
the  writer  passes  to  his  next  subject,  when  he  pro- 
ceeds to  remind  his  readers  that  all  that  he  writes 
to  them  of  tiie  revelation  of  life,  the  fellowship 
with  God,  the  pardon  and  purilication  of  sin,  is 
written  with  the  practical  purpose  of  instructing 
them  not  to  sin,  and  then,  recognizing  the  sin  of 
which  the  true  Christian  cannot  but  be  conscious, 
he  points  to  the  certainty  of  its  forgiveness  in 
virtue  of  Avliat  Christ  is  as  Paraclete  and  Propitia- 
tion (21-  2). 

The  thought  of  the  neAV  fellowship  which  has 
come  by  the  Gospel  leads  to  another  near  akin  to 
it — that  of  the  knowledge  which  the  same  Gospel 
requires  and  makes  possible.  The  position  in  which 
those  addressed  were  at  the  time,  furnislies  the 
occasion  for  speaking  with  emphasis  and  decision 
of  the  knowledge  with  which  alone  the  believer  is 
concerned,  and  oif  spurious  forms  with  lofty  preten- 
sions. So  the  writer  declares  the  knowledge  of 
God  in  its  reality  to  be  possible  only  where  the 
humble  way  of  practical  obedience  to  God's  com- 
mandments is  followed  ;  in  Avhich  connexion  he 
urges  the  necessity  of  walking  as  Christ  walked. 
In  further  illustration  of  the  kind  of  life  which 
befits  the  Christian,  he  identifies  the  walk  in  the 
light  with  the  walk  in  brotherly  love,  and  holds 
before  his  readers  the  duty  of  loving  the  brethren 
as  the  commandment  of  commandments,  one  at 
once  old  and  new  (3^'").  He  warns  these  Christians 
also  against  the  love  of  the  world  and  the  seduc- 
tions of  false  teachers,  which  are  contrary  to  the 
love  of  the  brethren,  and  presses  this  warning  with 
the  greater  insistence  because  the  world's  oppor- 
tunity is  now  short.  It  is  the  last  time  with  it 
and  all  things,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  fact  that 
many  antichrists  have  appeared.  These  antichrists 
are  described,  and  the  description  is  pointed  by  an 
exhortation  to  these  believers  to  abide  in  that  know- 
ledge which  they  have  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  know- 
ledge wliich  cannot  deceive,  so  that  they  may  not 
be  put  to  shame  in  the  great  day  of  the  Lord's 
Parotcsia  (2^'^-'^). 

The  thought  of  God  as  light  passes  over  next 
into  the  thought  of  God  as  righteous.  Following 
out  this  new  idea,  the  writer  proceeds  to  say  that 
only  he  who  is  righteous  can  be  the  child  ot  God  ; 
that  the  man  who  has  the  hope  of  being  like  God 
or  Christ  must  purify  himself  ;  and  that,  as  Christ 
is  sinless,  he  who  is  in  Christ  cannot  sin.  But  he 
adds,  with  an  eye  to  the  subtle  deception  of  the 
false  tedfchers,  that  to  be  righteous  means  to  do 
righteousness,  and  in  sharp  and  decisive  terms  dis- 
tinguishes those  who  sin  as  the  children  of  the 
devil,  from  those  who  do  not  and  cannot  sin  as  the 
children  of  God.  He  identifies  this  righteousness 
also,  which  is  the  note  of  the  son  of  God,  as  he 
had  previously  done  in  the  case  of  the  walk  in 
light,  with  the  love  of  the  brethren,  and  again 
warns  his  readers  against  the  love  of  the  world, 
which,  as  was  seen  in  the  instance  of  Cain,  means 
hatred  of  the  children  of  God  (2^-ii^%  At  this 
point  he  sets  Christ  before  them  again  as  the 
supreme  pattern  of  Cliristian  love — a  love  which 
must  be  in  deed  and  truth,  and  w  Inch  carries  with 


it  these  two  blessings — tiie  consciousness  of  being 
of  the  truth  and  the  confidence  that  our  prayers 
siiall  be  heard.  Touching  again  on  God  s  com- 
mandment, he  shows  that  it,  too,  means  two 
things,  viz.  belief  in  Christ  and  love  of  one  another, 
and  explains  that  he  who  keeps  the  divine  com- 
mandments not  only  is  in  fellowship  with  God,  but 
has  through  the  Spirit  the  consciousness  of  that 
fellowship  (3'---^). 

Returning  to  the  question  of  the  immediate 
dan<'ers  which  threatened  his  readers,  the  writer 
speaks  again  of  the  false  prophets ;  and  his  words 
of  warning  on  that  subject  become  the  occasion 
for  taking  up  anew  the  two  great  themes — the  law 
of  love  and  the  keeping  of  God's  commandments, 
which  are  so  much  in  his  view.  He  repeats 
his  cautions  against  the  seductions  of  misleading 
teachers,  and  indicates  the  marks  of  distinction 
between  the  spirit  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  Anti- 
christ, between  the  spirit  of  truth  and  the  spirit 
of  error  (4^"*).  He  urges  again  the  supreme  duty 
of  love — love  to  God  indeed  in  the  first  instance, 
but  also,  and  more  particularly  in  this  case,  love 
to  man.  He  reminds  those  for  whom  he  is  so 
solicitous,  that  the  man  who  is  of  God  is  of  love, 
called  to  love  Him  who  Himself  is  love,  and  who 
has  given  the  last  proof  of  that  in  the  mission  and 
propitiatory  death  of  His  Son.  To  love  God,  he 
tells  them,  is  to  be  in  God,  and  to  have  God  in 
them,  and  to  be  delivered  from  the  torment  of 
fear.  It  is  all  this,  but  it  is  also  a  love  that 
gives  proof  of  itself  in  the  obvious  practical  duties 
of  loving  the  brethren  and  keeping  the  divine 
commandments.  And  these  commandments,  he 
adds,  whatever  they  may  be  to  others,  cannot  be 
grievous  to  those  who  are  begotten  of  God  (4*-5'). 
The  mention  of  this  new  relation  to  God,  expressed 
by  the  term  '  begotten  of  God,'  forms  a  natural 
point  of  transition  to  the  idea  of  tlie  new  mental 
attitude  that  goes  with  the  new  birth.  So  the 
writer  comes  to  speak  of  faith, — of  what  it  is  as 
belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  the  witness 
which  it  carries  with  it  to  His  being  that ;  of  the 
victorious  might  that  is  in  that  belief,  and  of 
the  witness  as  something  more  than  any  external 
testimony — a  witness  which  the  believer  has  in 
himself  (5'*'^').  As  the  letter  approaches  its  con- 
clusion he  states  again  the  great  object  with 
which  it  has  been  written.  He  refers  once  more 
to  what  prayer  is  to  the  children  of  God,  the 
confidence  in  it  which  is  their  prerogative,  and 
the  things  they  are  entitled  to  ask  (5""").  He 
brings  the  Epistle  to  an  end  by  proclaiming  anew 
the  separation  of  the  Christian  from  sin  and  from 
the  Avicked  one  ;  the  privilege  which  is  the  Chris- 
tian's both  in  understanding  and  in  possession  ;  and 
the  necessity  that  is  laid  upon  those  who  know  the 
true  God  and  liave  fellowship  with  Him  to  keep 
themselves  from  idols  (S'*"^^). 

2.  Character.  —  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
argument  of  the  Epistle,  if  such  a  term  can  be 
applied  to  it,  turns  on  a  few  large  and  simple 
ideas.  It  unfolds  itself  mostlv  in  terms  of  cer- 
tain broad  antagonisms — those  between  Christ  and 
Antichrist,  believers  and  the  world,  the  ciiildren 
of  God  and  tiie  children  of  the  devil,  the  love  of 
God  and  the  love  of  the  world,  righteousness  and 
unrighteousness,  confidence  and  fear,  love  and 
hate,  sins  and  a  sin  unto  death,  walking  in  the 
light  and  walking  in  darkness,  being  begotten 
of  God  and  being  touched  by  'that  wicked  one.' 
In  connexion  with  these  fundamental  and  recur- 
ring antitheses  we  have  a  series  of  statements  of 
what  the  message  of  the  gospel  is  ;  of  what  fellow- 
ship with  God  is,  how  it  comes,  and  what  it 
implies ;  of  wliat  Christ  is,  and  what  His  mission 
into  this  world  means ;  of  what  the  believer  is,  and 
what  the  Christian  vocation  involves. 
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The  message  of  the  gospel  is  that  God  is  light ; 
that  we  are  to  love  one  another  ;  that  in  Christ 
God  has  given  us  eternal  life.  The  fellowship  with 
God  which  is  in  view  is  made  possible  by  two  things 
— the  historical  manifestation  of  God  in  Christ  and 
the  believer's  faith,  the  former  |being  the  objective 
ground  of  this  new  and  gracious  relation,  the 
latter  its  subjective  condition.  This  fellowship 
brings  with  it  the  graces  of  joy,  forgiveness, 
knowledge,  the  cleansing  of  the  life,  the  liberty  of 
intercession,  the  answer  to  prayer,  the  assurance 
and  fearlessness  of  cliildren.  It  involves  a  walking 
in  the  light,  the  doing  of  righteousness,  the  purify- 
ing of  ourselves,  love  to  Grod  and  love  to  the 
brethren,  filial  obedience,  practical  benevolence, 
the  obser\ance  of  the  divine  commandments,  the 
forswearing  of  idols.  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God, 
the  only- begotten  Son,  the  manifestation  of  the 
Father  and  of  that  eternal  life  which  was  with  the 
Father ;  pre-existent  as  being  sent  by  God  into  the 
world  ;  true  man,  righteous,  sinless,  the  Paraclete 
with  the  Father,  the  propitiation  for  the  sin  of 
the  world.  His  mission  is  to  destroy  the  works  of 
the  devil,  to  bring  us  back  to  God,  to  give  us 
eternal  life,  to  put  away  our  sin,  and  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  And  the  Christian  is  one 
who  has  fellowship  with  God  ;  who  confesses  his 
sin  and  is  cleansed  and  forgiven  ;  who  is  begotten 
of  God  and  sins  not ;  who  has  the  gift  of  knowledge 
and  can  distinguish  good  from  evil,  the  children  of 
God  from  the  world,  truth  from  error,  the  false 
prophet  or  the  false  spirit  from  the  true ;  who 
walks  in  the  light  and  does  the  truth,  loving  God 
and  the  brethren,  imitating  Christ,  and  finding  no 
grievousness  in  the  divine  commandments ;  who 
has  passed  out  of  death  into  life  ;  who  knows  that 
his  prayers  are  heard,  and  looks  ^vith  holy  con- 
fidence to  the  coming  of  his  Lord  and  the  judg- 
ment, and  has  the  consciousness  of  eternal  life  in 
him. 

Alike  in  the  matter  of  its  thought  and  in  the 
way  in  which  its  ideas  are  expressed,  this  Epistle 
has  a  character  wholly  its  own.  The  only  Epp. 
of  the  NT  which  are  of  the  same  stamp  are  the 
two  smaller  letters  which  are  associatetl  with  it. 
It  dillers  most  of  all  from  the  Epp.  which  bear 
St.  Paul's  name.  It  has  nothing  of  the  formal 
structure,  the  systematic  course,  the  dialectical 
movement  of  these.  The  logical  particles  which 
abound  in  the  Pauline  writings  are  strange  to 
this  Epistle.  Its  thought  moves  on,  but  not  in  an 
obvious  progress  to  a  goal.  It  takes  the  form  of  a 
succession  of  ideas  which  seem  to  have  no  logical 
relation,  and  which  fall  only  now  and  again  into  a 
connecteti  series.  They  are  delivered,  not  in  the 
way  of  reasoned  statements,  but  as  a  series  of  reflec- 
tions and  declarations  given  in  meditative,  aphor- 
istic fashion.  This  lack  of  the  constructive  quality 
gives  the  teaching  of  the  Epistle  a  peculiar  direct- 
ness and  simplicity.  But  it  is  the  directness  of 
authority,  the  simplicity  of  truths  which  are  felt 
to  be  self-attesting.  These  characteristics  add  to 
the  vigour,  the  originality,  the  attractiveness  of 
the  Epistle.  They  have  strangely  been  regarded 
by  some  as  tokens  of  weakness,  and  have  been 
reckoned  among  tlie  things  which  are  supposed  to 
speak  of  the  'feebleness  of  old  age'  (S.  G.  Lange). 
Even  Baur  discovered  a  certain  '  indefiniteness,' 
a  tendency  to  repetition,  a  want  of  '  logical  force,' 
in  the  tenor  of  the  Ep.  which  gave  it.  a  '  tone 
of  childlike  feebleness.'  But  those  critics  show 
a  better  insight — and  they  are  of  Baur's  school  as 
well  as  of  others — who  find  a  peculiar  beautv,  rich- 
ness, and  originality  in  the  Epistle,  a  special  fresh- 
ness and  vividness,  particularly  in  what  it  says  of 
the  'subjective,  inner  life  of  Christianity'  (HUsen- 
feld).  :>    V      o 

If  the  characteristic  ideas  of  the  Ep.  are  few  and 


simple,  they  are  of  large  significance,  and  they  are 
presented  in  new  aspects  and  relations  as  often  as 
they  recur.  Tliey  belong  to  the  region  of  primary 
principles,  realities  of  the  intuition,  certainties  of 
the  experience,  absolute  truths.  And  they  are 
given  in  their  absoluteness.  The  regenerate  man 
is  one  who  cannot  sin  ;  Christian  faith  is  presented 
in  its  ideal  character  and  completeness ;  the  revela- 
tion of  life  is  exliibited  in  its  finality,  not  in  the 
stages  of  its  historical  realization.  They  are  ideas 
which  take  us  into  the  inner  and  essential  nature 
of  things,  into  the  real  that  is  behind  the  phe- 
nomenal, the  inward  that  is  the  heart  of  the  out- 
ward, the  permanent  that  is  the  ground  of  the 
transitory,  the  future  that  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
present.  They  are  mystical  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  given  as  truths  of  immediate  certitude,  abso- 
lute reality,  inward  vision.  But  they  are  not 
mystical  in  the  sense  of  being  the  pure  products 
of  intuition,  things  only  of  the  subjective  world, 
or  superior  to  the  common  experience  of  life.  They 
are  given  in  practical  relation  to  the  ordinarj'  course 
of  Christian  life  and  conduct.  They  have  their 
roots,  too,  in  the  great  facts  of  the  objective 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  in  that  which  '  we 
have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes, 
which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have 
handled  of  the  word  of  life'  (P). 

3.  Ideas. — The  doctrinal  and  ethical  ideas  which 
meet  us  in  the  other  NT  Epp.  appear  also  in  this 
letter.  But  they  are  presented  in  a  special  light, 
and  with  distinctive  notes.  The  Theology  of  the 
Ep.  has  its  own  points  of  interest.  God  is  seen  in 
this  Ep.,  as  elsewhere,  in  His  Fatherhood,  His 
truth.  His  righteousness.  His  forgiving  grace,  and 
in  the  fulness  of  His  life  as  expressed  in  His 
triune  Being.  But,  above  all  else.  He  is  '  light ' 
(P)  and  He  is  'love/  loving  us  before  we  loved 
Him,  and  so  imparting  Himself  to  us  that  He 
dwells  in  as  (4®-  ^*'*  ^-).  The  Christology  also  has  its 
peculiar  features.  Christ  is  the  Son,  '  the  Son  of 
God,'  'the  Only -begotten,'  who  was  with  the 
Father  before  He  appeared  in  the  world.  He  is 
the  explanation  of  all  things.  For  in  Him  we  see 
the  eternal  life  that  is  behind  all  things,  and  from 
Him  we  have  the  life  that  is  life  indeed.  His 
divine  and  pre-temporal  relations  are  not  left  with- 
out expression  or  intimation.  But  it  is  especially 
in  His  human  nature  and  relations  that  He  forms 
the  great  subject  of  this  Epistle.  He  is  never 
called  'the  Son  of  Man,'  it  is  true,  yet  it  is  the 
integrity  of  His  humanity  that  is  especially 
afiirmed — the  fact  that  He  appeared  on  earth  in 
the  full  reality  of  the  '  flesh,'  neither  in  phantasmal 
form  nor  in  divided  being,  neither  as  mere  spirit  nor 
yet  with  the  diWue  and  the  human  in  any  loose  or 
temporary'  connexion,  but  as  at  once  'Jesus'  and 
'the  Christ,'— Jesus  Christ  come  in  the  flesh,  and 
'  not  by  water  only,  but  by  water  and  blood '  (2** 
4*- '  5®).  His  sinlessness  is  asserted  (3^),  as  it  is  in 
the  Pauline  and  Petrine  writings,  and  He  is  said 
to  have  been  '  sent '  by  God  (4*),  as  St.  Paul  also 
speaks  of  His  appearance  on  earth.  But  His 
entrance  into  our  world,  and  His  assumption  of 
;  our  nature  and  estate,  are  not  given,  as  they  are  in 
St.  Paul,  under  the  aspect  of  a  humiliation.  The 
designation  'the  Paraclete.'  which  occurs  in  the 
NT  only  in  the  Johannine  writings,  and  is  used  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  directly  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
only  implicitly  of  Christ,  is  applied  here  to  the  Son 
Himself  directly  and  definitely  (2'-).  Further,  in 
this  Ep.  Christ  is  presented  less  in  respect  of  what 
He  was  and  is,  and  more  in  respect  of  what  pro- 
ceeds from  Him  and  is  done  by  Him.  It  is  a 
question  whether  the  term  'the  AVord'  is  used 
directly  and  personally  of  Him.  The  form  which 
I  the  sentence  takes  in  which  that  great  term  is 
i  used  is  indirect,  and  its  subject  is  neuter  and  im- 
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Sersonal  (P'*).  It  is  specKically  as  'the  life'  that 
[e  is  set  before  us  here,  and  the  more  general  term 
is  chosen  to  express  His  appearance  on  earth.  It 
is  a  (pavepovadai.  It  is  not  said  of  Him  that  '  the 
Word  was  made  flesh';  and  though  the  idea  that 
His  entrance  into  our  world  was  a  real  iyicarna- 
tion  is  implied  in  the  descrij)tion  of  Him  as  '  come 
in  the  flesh,'  that  event  is  exhibited  rather  as  a 
-manifestation,  and  in  particular  the  manifesta- 
tion of  life. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  again,  is  spoken  of  especially 
as  given  by  God  and  as  bearing  witness  to  Christ 
(3-'-*  5**).  Sin  is  'unrighteousness' (1®  3"-''  5")  and 
'  lawlessness '  (Z*)  ;  but  it  is  also  '  darkness '  ( 1^)  and 
'  death '  (3'*).  The  believer  is  the  '  child  '  of  God 
{tIkvov,  not  vl6i),  '  born '  or  '  begotten  of  God,'  the 
special  relation  in  which  he  is  introduced  being 
that  of  the  new  life  rather  than  the  new  standing 
(3^-  ^).  Large  exjiression  is  given  also  to  the  forces 
of  evil  which  are  opposed  to  Christ  and  the  children 
of  God.  They  are  the  devil  and  his  works  (3**), 
the  spirit  of  deceit  (4®  irvevfia  rrjs  TrXdvrjs),  seducing 
spirits  that  have  to  be  tried  (4^),  the  many  '  anti- 
christs'who  have  separated  themselves  from  the 
Church  or  been  cast  out  of  it,  and  in  whom  the 
antichrist  of  prophecy  is  seen  (2''*-  ^®  4^).  Among 
these  forces  is  mentioned  also  '  the  world,'  an  ex- 
pression which  in  this  Epistle  conveys  the  largest 
and  most  complex  conception  of  immediate,  en- 
circling evil  (2'''i^  3>»  41-5  5*- 1").  Faith,  too,  has 
its  special  aspect  and  compass  here.  It  is  the  great 
subjective  condition  of  the  Cliristian  life  and 
standing,  but  it  is  not  presented  here  either  in  the 
broad  idea  of  it  which  is  expressed  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (IP),  or  in  the  definite  character 
given  to  it  in  the  great  Pauline  Epistles.  It  is 
neither  generally  '  the  assurance  of  things  hoped 
for,  the  proving  of  things  not  seen,'  though  it 
comes  near  to  that,  nor  distinctively  the  faith  tiiat 
justifies  and  gives  peace  with  God.  It  is  belief  in 
.Jesus  Christ,  the  belief  that  comes  with  regenera- 
tion, that  is  of  the  new  life,  that  is  the  character- 
istic note  of  the  man  wlio  is  born  of  God.  As  such 
it  is  power,  it  is  victory,  it  is  its  own  witness 

(51-5.  10). 

The  Ep.  also  has  its  doctrine  of  the  last  things. 
Its  theology,  indeed,  is  not  distinctively  an  eschato- 
logical  theology.  Its  fundamental  idea  is  rather 
that  of  life,  and  that  '  life '  not  as  a  thing  wholly 
or  specifically  of  the  future.  It  is  a  '  life '  that  has 
been  with  the  Father  from  the  beginning,  and  that 
has  been  historically  revealed  in  Christ  (1*'^).  It 
is  in  Christ,  and  it  becomes  our  possession  now  in 
virtue  of  our  belief  in  Him  and  attitude  to  Him 
(5"-  ^'^).  It  is  '  eternal '  life,  and  that  not  in  respect 
of  its  perpetuity  merely,  or  its  changelessness,  but 
distinctively  in  respect  of  its  quality — as  essential 
life,  a  new  ethical  order  of  being,  not  a  certain 
duration  of  existence,  but  the  kind  of  life  that 
means  the  ideal  good  of  life,  the  perfection  of  life, 
its  satisfaction  in  God.  This  great  conception  of 
life  as  '  eternal  life,'  which  bulks  so  largely  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  occurring  there  some  seventeen 
times,  has  an  equally  prominent  place  in  this  P^p., 
meeting  us  here  six  times  in  the  forms  fwr;  a'ubvios 
(315  511. 13. 20)  and  7)  ^uiri  7)  alibfios  {V^  2^).  But  while 
this  qualitative  or  ethical  conception  of  life,  which 
lifts  it  above  distinctions  of  present  and  future,  is 
the  i)revailing  idea,  it  does  not  exclude  the  escha- 
tological.  The  '  life '  which  is  es.sential,  and  which 
is  ours  now  in  Christ,  also  looks  to  a  fuller  com- 
pleteness, a  future  perfection.  Tlie  Ep.  speaks  of 
a  manifestation  of  what  the  children  of  (iod  are 
destined  to  be  (3-).  It  has  its  word  of  hope,  its 
vision  of  a  blessedness  still  prospective,  its  antici- 
jiation  of  a  manifestation  in  wliich  we  shall  see 
Clirist  as  He  is,  its  doctrine  of  an  advent  of  Christ 
which  it  expresses,  as  St.  Paul  also  expresses  it,  a.s 


a  Parousia  (2?-  ^  2^).  There  is  no  express  mention, 
it  is  true,  of  the  llesui-rection.  But  it  is  implied 
in  what  is  said  of  the  Parousia  and  the  Judgment, 
the  fact  of  a  great  Judgment  in  tlie  future  being 
stated  in  express  terms  (4'^).  The  things  of  the  End 
may  occujiy  a  smaller  place  in  this  Ep.  than  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  But  alongside 
the  present  conditions  which  are  expressed  by  the 
same  words,  the  'coming'  of  Christ,  the  'judg- 
ment,' the  '  life  eternal '  appear  also  as  events  of 
the  end  and  as  final  conditions.  These  are,  in  brief, 
the  main  ideas  of  the  Epistle.  They  have  an 
important  bearing,  as  will  be  seen,  on  the  question 
of  the  authorship  of  the  writing.  See  also  art. 
John  (Life  and  Thkologv  of). 

4.  Form  and  Structure. — There  are  certain  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  form  and  construction  of  the 
Epistle.  They  are  matters  of  subordinate  im- 
portance, which  have  had  a  consideration  given 
them  that  is  much  beyond  their  merits.  One  of 
these  is  the  question  whether  this  writing  is  really 
an  Epistle  or  something  else.  The  fact  tliat  it  has 
neither  an  introduction  nor  a  conclusion,  such  as. 
we  find  in  other  NT  Epp.,  neither  a  greeting  nor  a 
benediction  nor  a  doxology,  such  as  we  get  in  the 
Pauline  Epp.,  together  with  the  circumstance  that 
in  much  of  its  matter  it  does  not  run  in  terms  of 
direct  address,  has  led  some  to  deny  it  the  char- 
acter of  a  letter,  and  to  speak  of  it  as  a  homiletical 
essay  or  a  pastoral  (Reuss,  Westcott),  a  libellus 
rather  than  an  Epistle  (Bengel),  a  manual  of 
doctrine  (Heidegger),  a  treatise  (Michaelis),  a  prac- 
tical or  polemical  composition  meant  to  form  part 
of  the  Gospel  (Berger,  Storr).  But  if  it  wants  the 
usual  form  of  superscription  and  greeting,  it  has 
an  equivalent  resembling  the  opening  of  the  Ep. 
to  the  Hebrews.  If  it  has  not  the  kind  of  con- 
clusion, or  the  doxology,  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  the  Pauline  EpiJ.,  that  is  the  case  also 
with  the  Ep.  of  James.  The  freedom  of  the  style, 
the  use  of  such  direct  terms  as  '  I  write  unto  you,' 
'  I  wrote  unto  you,'  and  the  footing  on  which  writer 
and  readers  stand  to  each  other  all  through  its 
contents,  show  it  to  be  no  formal  composition  or 
didactic  treatise,  but  an  Epistle  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word. 

Nor  is  anything  to  be  gained  by  applying  to 
I  Jn  such  ingenious  distinctions  as  are  attempted 
to  be  drawn  {e.g.  by  Deissmann,  Bihclstudien)  be- 
tween 'letter'  and  'epistle,'  and  denying  it  the 
former  desiraation.  If  the  term  '  letter '  were  to 
be  restricted,  indeed,  in  common  speech  to  a  i)iece 
of  private  correspondence  not  meant  for  the  public, 
it  might  be  necessary  to  speak  only  of  3  Jn  as  a 
'letter,'  and  to  describe  I  Jn  and  (on  a  particular 
interpietation  of  its  atldress)  2  Jn  as  '  Epistles.' 
And  so  some  would  hold  St.  Paul's  letters  to  be 
the  only  '  letters '  in  the  proper  sense  in  the  NT. 
But  there  are  '  open '  letters  as  well  as  closed, 
encyclical  letters  as  well  as  personal,  letters  to 
communities  as  well  as  to  individuals.  What  gives 
to  a  composition  the  character  of  a  letter  is  its 
style  and  contents.  And  tliougii  there  is  not  a 
little  in  1  Jn  that  might  suit  an  address  or  ilis- 
course,  there  is  more  that  fits  a  letter,  especially 
such  a  letter  as  one  might  write  who  had  lH)th  age 
and  honour  on  his  side,  and  who  could  write  both 
freely  and  authoritatively.  The  relations  which 
the  writing  indicates  between  writer  and  readers 
are  not  distant,  but  familiar.  They  are  the  near 
relations  of  those  w-ho  know  each  other  well. 

The  question  of  the  stnuture  of  the  Ep.  hjis 
also  been  much  debated.  Some  have  pronounced 
the  writing  to  be  wholly  without  a  plan,  and  to 
consist  simply  of  a  number  of  reflections,  counsels, 
or  deliverances  loosely  put  together,  without  con- 
tinuity or  logical  connexion  (Calvin,  cf.  his  Argu- 
ment umEpist.  iJoh.;  Flacius  Illyricus,  Episcopus). 
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Others  have  regarded  it  as  a  systematic  composi- 
tion, on  a  dogmatic  plan,  and  witli  a  methooical 
arrangement  of  ideas  in  all  its  parts.  Bengel,  e.g., 
asserted  for  it  an  elaborate  contextual  plan  on  a 
basis  mainlj'  Trinitarian.  These  are  extreme 
opinions,  and  the  truth  lies  somewhere  between 
them.  It  is  impossible  to  claim  for  this  Ep.  the 
strict  logical  sequence  of  thought  which  some 
imagine  they  find  in  it.  But  it  is  at  the  same 
time  more  than  a  series  of  unrelated  ideas,  a 
collection  of  unconnected  maxims  or  aphorisms. 
There  is  a  certain  order  in  the  Ep.,  due  to  the 
object  with  which  it  is  declared  to  have  been 
written.  But  it  is  an  order  that  can  be  taken  only 
in  a  broad  and  general  way.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  carry  it  out  in  detail ;  but  they  have  been 
only  partially  successful.  Some  have  distributed 
the  contents  of  the  Ep.  into  something  like  eight 
groups  of  ideas  (Liicke) ;  others  have  found  five 
main  divisions  in  it,  viz.  l*-2"  2^--*^  2»-3-^  3^»>_ 
421  51-31  (Hofmann,  cf.  Schriftbeiceis ;  Luthardt) ; 
others  four,  viz.  l»-2"  2^''^  2^-Z^  3'^-5'^  dealing 
respectively  vsHth  the  danger  of  moral  inditierence, 
the  love  of  the  world  and  Antichrist,  the  necessity 
of  a  life  of  brotherly  love,  Kad.  faith  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Christian  life  (Huther).  Some,  again, 
have  arranged  the  matter  of  the  Ep.  on  the  plan 
of  three  great  exhortations,  viz.  l*-2-**  2^-4*  4^-5^, 
with  Introduction  and  Conclusion  (de  Wette). 
Others  have  regarded  it  as  consisting  of  Introduc- 
tion, Conclusion,  and  two  great  connected  sections, 
viz.  l'-2'-^  2'-*-5',  both  parts  setting  forth  the  same 
subject  of  fellowship  with  God  the  Father  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  but  each  in  its  own  way — the 
former  ha^-ing  for  its  special  theme  the  proposition 
that  God  is  light,  the  latter  the  proposition  that 
God  is  righteous  (DUsterdieck,  Alford).  Di\-isions 
of  a  somewhat  diflFerent  kind  are  also  suggested, 
as,  e.g.,  into  three  main  sections,  each  with  three 
or  four  sub-sections,  the  subjects  for  these  sections 
being  taken  to  be  the  '  problem  of  life  and  those 
to  whom  it  is  proposed,'  the  'conflict  of  truth  and 
falsehood  without  and  within,'  and  the  '  Christian 
life  :  the  victory  of  faith'  (Westcott). 

There  is  more  or  less  truth  in  these  diflFerent 
readings  of  the  plan  of  the  Ep.,  and  there  is  a 
certain  measure  of  agreement  among  them.  But 
even  the  simplest  schemes  do  not  admit  of  precise 
application.  One  can  see  that  there  are  certain 
primary  thoughts,  especially  the  great  ideas  that 
God  is  light,  that  God  is  righteous,  that  God  is 
love,  to  which  much  of  the  matter  of  the  Ep. 
naturally  relates  itself  ;  and  that  there  are  certain 
paragraphs  or  series  of  verses  that  have  on  the 
whole  distinct  subjects.  But  the  ideas  which  give 
a  special  character  to  some  particular  section  of 
the  Ep.  are  not  confined  to  that  section.  They 
meet  us  again  and  again,  though  it  may  not  be 

Suite  in  the  same  form.  The  Ep.  has  its  intro- 
uction,  its  body,  and  its  conclusion.  It  has  its 
ruling  thoughts,  and  it  passes  from  one  thought  to 
another  by  points  of  transition  which  can  often, 
if  not  always,  be  recognized.  In  its  main  contents 
it  has  a  certain  order  and  succession  of  ideas.  But 
it  is  an  order  that  follows  the  way  of  suggestion, 
not  that  of  logical  connexion.  It  is  not  system- 
atically carried  out,  neither  does  it  show  itself 
upon  the  surface.  It  has  the  freedom  that  is 
proper  to  a  letter,  the  unstudied,  non -constructive 
character  that  belongs  to  a  series  of  meditations 
or  practical  counsels. 

5.  Independence. — This  is  a  question  of  greater 
importance.  Among  the  NT  -w-ritings  there  is 
one,  though  only  one,  that  is  at  once  seen  to 
Ije  of  the  same  character  as  this  Epistle.  That 
is  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  resemblance  is  so 
great  and  unmistakable  as  at  once  to  suggest 
the  question,   how  the  two  are  related  to  each 


other.  In  the  Epistle  we  get  the  same  general 
style  as  in  the  Gospel,  the  same  simplicity  of 
language  with  the  same  profoundness  and  ex- 
altation of  thought,  the  same  lofty  serenity,  the 
same  peculiar  structure,  the  same  sententious  or 
aphoristic  tone,  the  same  habit  of  giving  a  state- 
ment both  in  the  affirmative  form  and  in  the  nega- 
tive, and  of  taking  up,  repeating,  and  extending  an 
idea  already  expressed ;  the  same  way  of  convej'ing 
truth  by  the  use  of  contrasts,  like  that  between 
light  and  darkness,  life  and  death,  love  and  hate  ; 
the  same  methods  of  forming  sentences  and  carry- 
ing the  thought  for%vard.  There  are  the  same 
fundamental  conceptions,  too,  of  God,  Christ,  the 
purpose  of  the  Son's  mission,  the  nature  of  His 
work,  His  relations  to  God  and  to  man,  the  char- 
acter and  standing  of  His  disciples,  the  world,  life, 
death,  the  present  and  the  future.  Many  of  the 
terms  which  are  characteristic  of  the  one  are 
characteristic  of  the  other.  Of  this  class  are  the 
following  : — 0X17^77$,  aX-qdiia,  dfjutpriai'  ^X"**)  o.v0p(irroK- 
Tovos,  yevvrjdrji'ai  iK,  ivToki)  Kauri),  l^urq,  f&rij  (dflfPUK, 
deaaOai,  K6(TfWS,  fiaprvpeif,  fieraj^alpew  (k  toO  OcwdTOV 
eij  7TJV  i^urriv,  fiovoyev^s  (of  Christ),  rauSia,  rapdKXijroi, 
xeptTareuf  iv  7-5  aKoriq.,  ■wurTevetw  els,  -ra^prrjiria,  rb 
Tvev/jia  T7}S  aXrideias,  iroituf  ttjj'  d\-/i0€iav,  xotfti'  riip 
d/jtapTiap,  6  vovripos,  ffKoria,  (Turrip  toO  Kbafiov,  riKPa 
Oeov,  TeKvla,  ridevai  ttjv  ^vxV"  o-itov,  (fHivepoCv,  fffCn, 
xapA  irerXripojfuvri.  Other  terms  distinctive  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse  together  meet  us  also 
in  the  Ep.  ;  e.g.  dyarav,  dydri},  dyvi^eiv  iavrbv, 
dXtidwiK,  ytvdxTKeiv,  etyai  Ik,  deupeiv,  fiaprvpia,  fjutvew, 
viKq.v,  -rXavav,  TTjpeiv  t4j  evroXdi,  rqpeiv  tw  Xoyor, 
(palveiv.  Peculiar  syntactical  forms,  or  peculiar 
uses  of  familiar  formulae,  which  occur  in  the 
Grospel,  occur  also  in  the  Ep.,  as  in  the  case  of  "iva, 
aX\'  'u>a,  etc.  There  are  also  many  obvious  paral- 
lelisms of  thought  and  expression.  Examples  of 
these  may  be  seen  in  such  passages  of  the  Ep.  as — 
214  2"  38  313  322  33  46  415  4I6  5^  59  520  ^i,en  ^^j^, 

pared  respectively  with  those  passages  of  the 
Gospel— 5^8  8«  8«  \o^^  S^*  13**  8«  6»  6®  16»  o^-  \1\ 

In  view. of  aU  this  some  have  denied  the  char- 
acter of  independence  to  the  Ep.,  and  have  spoken 
of  it  as  a  copy  of  the  Gospel  which  shows  all 
through  the  imitative  hand  (Baur).  Others,  who 
have  not  been  disposed  to  go  so  far  as  that,  have 
regarded  it  as  a  'companion'  to  the  Gospel,  the 
second  part  of  the  Gospel  (Michaelis,  Storr,  Eich- 
hom),  a  kind  of  dedicatory  writing  meant  to  go 
with  the  Gospel  (Hug,  Thiersch,  Hausrath,  Hof- 
mann, Ebrard,  Haupt),  a  summary  or  recasting 
and  practical  setting  of  the  contents  of  the  Gospel 
(Hoekstra,  Holtzmann),  a  covering  letter  designed 
to  serve  as  a  kind  of  introduction  to  the  Gospel 
(Lightfoot),  etc. 

But  there  are  clear  and  significant  differences 
between  the  two  \sTitings,  not\\ithstanding  this 
remarkable  general  similarity.  There  is  no  such 
local  colouring  in  the  Ep.  as  we  have  in  the 
Gospel.  There  is  no  such  Hebrew  stamp  in  the 
Ep.  as  there  is  in  the  Gospel.  There  is  not  a 
single  quotation  from  the  OT  in  the  former,  while 
in  the  latter  we  have  both  citations  from  the  OT 
and  references  to  the  OT.  These  differences,  in- 
deed, are  not  conclusive.  They  may  be  due  to 
the  natural  difference  between  narrative  and  letter, 
or  to  the  different  circumstances  and  objects  of 
the  writings.  But  there  is  much  more  than  these. 
The  ideas  which  are  common  to  both  are,  in  not 
a  few  cases,  differently  put,  and  have  a  different 
aspect. 

In  the  Ep.,  e.g.,  Christ's  appearance  on  earth 
is  presented,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  broad  light 
of  a  manifestation.  The  specific  function  of 
advocacy  or  intercession  is  ascribed  to  Him.  The 
qualities  ot  faithfulness  and  righteousness  on  the 
side  of  God,  and  the  grace  of  confession  on  the 
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side  of  man,  are  given  in  a  particular  connexion 
with  the  forgiveness  and  the  cleansing  of  sin  ;  and 
faith  appears  in  the  definite  character  of  a  power 
of  overcoming.  In  the  case  of  certain  ideas  of  the 
Ep.,  the  affinities  are  rather  with  the  teaching 
of  the  great  Pauline  Epp.  than  with  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  This  is  true,  not  only  of  what  is  said 
of  (iod  or  of  Christ  as  St/catos  (cf.  P  2^  with  Ko  21^), 
but  also  of  the  description  of  Christ  as  iXa<rfi6s 
(cf.  2^  4^"  with  llo  3-'),  the  designation  of  His 
Second  Coming  as  a  wapovaia  (cf.  2^  with  1  Co  \5'^, 
i  Th  2'"  etc.),  etc.  But,  besides  this,  the  Ep.  has 
not  a  few  ideas  Avhich  it  does  not  share  with  the 
Gospel.  Such  ideas  are  those,  e.g.,  of  a  'fellow- 
ship [Koivwvla)  with  the  Father  and  with  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ,'  a  'love  perfected'  (d7d7n;  rereXeiw- 
ixiv-q),  an  'Antichrist'  and  'Antichrists,'  a  'sin 
unto  death '  (anapria  wpbs  Odvarov),  a  '  Divine  seed ' 
((Tir4pfia  avTov),  an  'unction  from  the  Holy  One' 
(Xpicfia  dir6  tou  ayLov).  Such  terms  as  dyyeXia  and 
TrXdvos,  such  phrases  as  ^TiOvfila  rwv  6<f>0a\/j,Qi>,  iin- 
0v/j.ia  TTjs  aapKbs,  ev  capKl  (pxecOai,  iv  ti^  (porrl  irepi- 
TraTeiv,  iroielv  tt]v  dvoiilav,  troieiv  ttiv  5iKaio<rvv7]v,  belong 
to  the  Ep.  and  not  to  the  Gospel.  Such  ideas, 
again,  as  those  of  the  '  wrath  or  God '  {ij  dpyr]  tov 
Oeov),  to  '  be  from  above '  {eXvai  ck  tQiv  Slvoi),  '  to  be 
from  beneath'  (elvat  e'/c  tQiv  kAtu),  and  such  desig- 
nations as  '  the  Holy  Spirit '  (rb  irveO/ia  t6  ^7:01'), 
which  are  in  the  Gospel  (3*^  8^  1^  etc.),  do  not 
recur  in  tlie  Epistle.  And  to  these  things  others 
might  be  added.  Where  the  Gospel,  e.g.,  declares 
God  to  be  'Spirit'  (irvev/ia,  4*'*),  the  Ep.  declares 
Him  to  be  '  love '  {dydirri,  4^") ;  where  the  Gospel 
speaks  of  the  Son  being  '  in  the  Father '  and  the 
'Father  in  the  Son'  (14i»-"  etc.),  the  Ep.  speaks 
of  us  as  being  ' in  God '  and  God  'in  us '  (r/^aeZs  ep 
T(^  Oil}  2'  4'',  6  eV  i)fuv  2'  4''). 

There  are  also  certain  minuter  differences  in 
usage,  as  in  the  preference  of  the  Ep.  for  the 
preposition  dwb  after  such  verbs  as  alreiv,  dKoveiv, 
Xafi^dveiv,  where  the  Gospel  has  irapd.  To  which 
must  be  added  the  fact  that  no  clear  reference  to 
the  Gospel  is  discovered  in  the  Epistle..  There  is 
enough,  therefore,  to  show  that  the  Ep.  is  not 
dependent  on  the  Gospel,  not  a  second  part  of 
it,  nor  a  remodelling  of  its  contents,  wiiether  for 
practical  or  for  polemical  purposes,  but  an  inde- 
pendent composition  having  its  own  particular 
occasion,  purpose,  and  character. 

6.  Purpose  and  Occasion. — Its  purpose  is  that 
the  readers  may  have  fellowship  with  the  writer 
and  his  associates  who  have  been  eye-witnesses 
of  the  Word  of  life,  and  whose  fellowship  is  with 
the  Father  and  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ ;  that 
the  joy  which  the  writer  and  his  brethren  have 
in  them  may  be  made  complete  by  seeing  that 
fellowship  realized  in  their  case ;  and  that  those 
addressed  may  have  the  comfortable  conscious- 
ness of  possessing  eternal  life  (I--*  5'").  The 
Avriter's  object,  therefore,  is  to  be  taken  in  the 
breadth  which  he  himself  ^ives  it.  It  is'  not 
to  be  limited  to  the  combating  of  certain  errors, 
the  refutation  of  certain  false  teachers,  or  the 
reproof  of  certain  shortcomings.  The  Ep.  does 
deal  with  certain  faults  in  life,  certain  errorists 
and  defective  doctrines.  But  its  primary  purpose 
is  to  help  these  Christians  to  be  partakers  with 
the  writer  and  his  fellow -witnesses  in  the   com- 

fleteness  and  satisfaction  of  the  Christian  life, 
t  is  with  a  view  to  this  that  other  subjects  are 
introduced,  that  certain  instructions  are  given, 
and  that  counsels  are  offered  against  certam  in- 
firmities and  perils. 

The  Ep.,  nevertheless,  may  have  had  a  particular 
occasion.  That  is  found  by  some  in  a  certain 
critical  condition  of  the  Church  or  Churches  ad- 
dressed (Lucke,  etc.);  and  there  are,  no  doubt, 
things  in  the  Ep.  which  point  to  shortcomings, 


especially  in  the  matter  of  brotherly  love.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  those  addressed 
were  in  a  peculiarly  dangerous  or  faulty  condition, 
or  that  the  moral  life  had  sunk  very  low  among 
them.  The  Ep.  is  not  one  of  reproof.  It  is  rather 
written  under  the  sense  that  writer  and  readers 
are  living  in  '  the  last  time,'  and  that  the  Coming 
of  the  Lord  is  expected.  Its  particular  occasion, 
therefore,  may  rather  be  sought  in  what  it  says 
of  the  appearance  of  certain  false  teachers,  in 
which  event  the  writer  sees  the  token  of  'the 
last  time.'  Who  were  those  errorists  that  are 
here  spoken  of  as  '  Antichrists '  ?  To  this  question 
many  different  answers  have  been  given.  Some  of 
them  may  be  at  once  dismissed  as  too  large  and 
indefinite.  To  say,  e.g.  (with  Bleek),  that  the 
men  in  view  are  Christians,  men  who  had  lost 
their  faith  or  had  practised  it  unworthily,  or  that 
they  are  men  who  had  fallen  into  Antinomian 
licence,  is  inconsistent  both  with  the  fact  that  the 
'  Antichrists '  are  described  as  outside  the  Church, 
and  with  the  kind  of  fault  that  is  attributed  to 
them  here.  Further,  if  Antinomian  error  had 
been  specially  in  view,  we  should  have  expected 
(so  Neander),  not  such  a  declaration  as  'ilvery 
one  that  doeth  sin,  doeth  also  lawlessness ;  and 
sin  is  lawlessness '  (3*  BV),  but  rather  '  Every  one 
that  doeth  lawlessness,  doeth  also  sin  ;  and  law- 
lessness is  sin.'  To  say  that  they  were  Jews 
(Loffler),  or  that  they  were  Ebionites,  is  equally 
wide  of  the  mark,  nothing  being  found  to  imply 
that  the  error  in  question  was  merely  a  denial  of 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  or  a  reduction  of  Christ 
to  the  rank  of  a  second  Moses.  There  is  as  little 
to  support  the  idea  that  the  Ep.  has  in  view  more 
than  one  class  of  errorists,  Ebionites  and  Sabians 
(Storr),  or  Ebionite  and  Docetic  teachers  (Sander). 
It  is  more  reasonable  to  identify  them  with 
Docetic  teachers  of  the  Gnostic  type.  They  are 
described  as  denying  that  'Jesus  is  the  Christ,' 
as  denying  '  the  Father  and  the  Son '  (2~-  •"),  and 
as  confessing  'not  Jesus'  (4^).  They  are  con- 
trasted with  those  who  are  of  the  spirit  that 
'  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh ' 
(4^) ;  and,  toward  the  close  of  the  Ep.,  though  they 
are  not  mentioned,  the  note  that  is  still  insisted 
on  is  belief  'that  Jesus  is  the  Christ'  (5^.  These 
terms  do  not  carry  us  to  the  particular  refinements 
of  Gnosticism  that  are  connected  with  the  name 
of  Basilides,  as  some  think  (Pfieiderer).  There  is 
no  point  of  contact  with  the  strange  Basilidean 
theories  of  a  tripartite  sonship,  the  division  of  the 
world  into  the  Ogdoad  and  the  Hebdomad,  and 
the  destiny  of  Jesus  to  be  the  '  first-fruits  of  the 
sorting  of  the  things  confused.'  Nor  is  there  any 
real  analogy  between  the  doctrine  of  the  Son  in  the 
Ep.  and  tlie  vague  speculations  of  these  Gnostics 
about  the  descent  of  a  light  from  the  Hebdomad 
upon  Jesus  the  Son  of  Maiy  .at  the  Annunciation. 
There  might  seem  more,  perhaps,  that  resembles 
the  Valentinian  doctrine,  in  which  the  idea  of 
(Tw^pfiaTa  has  a  large  and  prominent  place.  But 
the  Christology  of  the  Ep.  is  far  removed  from 
any  one  or  all  of  the  three  views  of  the  origin  of 
Jesus  w  hich  are  ascribed  to  Valentinus  by  Irenpeus 
(i.  11.  15,  etc. ).  The  terms  point  to  something  more 
specific,  however,  than  the  ordinary  Docetic  doc- 
trine which  bore  that  our  Lord  liad  only  an  appar- 
ent body  all  through  His  life  on  earth,  and  until 
His  Ascension,  They  best  suit  the  teachings  of 
the  Gnostic  Cerinthus,  in  which  Oriental,  Jewish, 
and  Christian  ideas  seem  to  have  been  mixed  up, 
and  which  distinguished  between  the  man  'Jesus' 
and  'Christ'  the  heavenlj"^  Being,  and  affirmed 
that  '  the  Christ '  united  Himself  witli  '  Jesus ' 
only  at  the  baptism  of  the  latter,  and  continuetl 
witlli  Him  only  till  His  Passion.  Beyond  this  the 
terms  do  not  seem  to  warrant  us  to  go.     It  is 
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probably  too  much  to  say  {e.g.  with  Holtzmann) 
that  tl>e  error  in  view  all  through  the  Ep.  is  the 
dualistic  form  of  Gnosis  which  was  Christoiogically 
Docetic  and  practically  Antinoniian,  or  {wiia 
Lipsius,  etc.)  that  both  Docetism  and  Antinomi- 
anism  are  intended.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we 
can  say  (e.g.  with  Weiss,  Hamack,  etc. )  that  the  Ep. 
is  directed  also  against  men  within  the  Church  who 
misunderstood  and  perverted  St.  Paul's  doctrine. 
Such  statements  as  '  he  tliat  doeth  righteousness  is 
righteous '  (3"),  are  not  enough  to  bear  the  weight 
of  such  inferences. 

7.  Authorship. — Who,  then,  is  the  author  of  an 
Ep.  which  speaks  of  a  form  of  Gnostic  doctrine 
lite  that  associated  with  the  name  of  the  tra- 
ditional opponent  of  the  Apostle  John  in  his  old 
age?  The  general  answer,  as  has  been  said,  has 
been  :  the  Apostle  John  himself.  This  was  the 
almost  universal  belief  of  the  early  Church,  the 
exceptions  being  few,  of  small  account,  and  easily 
understood.  The  sect  of  the  Alogi  may  have 
rejected  the  Ep.,  as  they  did  the  Gospel  and  the 
Apocalypse.  But  the  statement  in  Epiphanius 
(Haer.  torn.  i.  c.  34)  amounts  only  to  a  perhaps,  and 
the  rejection,  if  it  was  the  fact,  would  have  been, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Gospel,  for  doctrinal  reasons. 
Marcion,  we  know,  refused  it  a  place  in  his  very 
limited  Canon  ;  but  his  exclusion  of  it  and  of  so 
much  else  in  the  NT  turned,  not  upon  the  question 
of  historical  testimony,  but  on  that  of  harmony 
^Wth  his  own  special  views.  At  a  much  later 
period  an  obscure  statement  is  made  by  Cosmas 
Indicopleustes  in  the  6th  cent.  (Topogr.  Christ. 
I.  vu.),  to  the  eflect  that  some  maintained  that  all 
the  Catholic  Epp.  were  written  by  presbyters,  not 
by  apostles.  And  Leontius  of  Byzantium  (contr. 
Nestor,  et  Eutijch.  iii.  14)  speaks  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  as  '  abrogating '  the  Ep.  of  James  and 
the  other  Catholic  Epp. — 'Epistolam  Jacobi  et 
alias  deinceps  aliorum  catholicas  abrogat  et  anti- 
quat.'  This  L?  all.  And  so  the  case  stood,  as  far 
as  we  know,  till  late  in  the  16th  cent.,  when  Joseph 
Scaliger  declared  all  three  Epp.  not  to  be  by  the 
apostle.      Then  S.  G.  Lange,  with  strange  taste, 

[)ronounced  the  first  unworthy  of  an  apostle,  though 
le  felt  the  force  of  the  historical  testimony  for  its 
apostolic  origin.  Others  tried  to  prove  it  to  be  the 
work  of  a  Jewish  Christian  author  and  a  Gnostic 
re\'iser  (Claudius),  or  ascribed  it  to  the  presbyter 
John  (Bretschneider,  Paulus).  But  the  severest 
assault  made  upon  the  Ep.  in  ancient  or  in  modem 
times  is  that  of  Baur  and  his  school.  The  Tubingen 
criticism  has  not  been  at  one  in  all  things.  Some 
of  its  adherents  have  held  the  Gospel  and  the  Ep. 
to  be  by  the  same  author  (K.  R.  Kostlin,  Georgii) ; 
others  "have  held  them  to  be  by  diflerent  hands 
(Baur,  Hilgenfeld,  etc.).  But  the  school  has  been 
at  one  in  denying  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Ep., 
and  in  ascribing  it  to  a  \\Titer  of  the  2nd  cent. 

The  reasons  given  for  this  view  of  the  Ep.  are 
such  as  the  following  : — The  circumstances,  the 
forms  of  thought,  and  the  condition  of  the  Church 
which  appear  in  it,  it  is  said,  point  to  a  later  period 
than  the  apostolic.  DitTerent  critics  fix  on  different 
things  in  support  of  this  contention.  Some  fix  upon 
the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  as  they  suppose  it  to  be 
expressed  here  (Bretschneider) ;  of  which  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  in  Hebrew  thought  and  in  Greek 
there  was  a  soU  prepared  for  it  before  the  close  of 
the  1st  cent,  at  any  rate.  Others  argue  from  the 
acquaintance  which  it  betrays  with  Docetic  error. 
But  it  is  too  much  to  assert  that  that  type  of  error 
does  not  emerge  till  the  post-apostolic  age,  and  the 
particular  form  in  ^iew  here  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
like  the  doctrine  attributed  to  Cerinthtis.  Others 
(Hilgenfeld,  etc.)  reason  from  its  reference  to 
Gnostic  doctrine.  But  whUe  the  riper  and  more 
complicated  forms  of  Gnosticism  belong  to  a  later 


time,  it  is  not  made  historically  good  that  there 
was  not  or  could  not  be  at  the  earlier  date 
(inostic  ideas  of  a  simpler  and  more  rudinientaiy 
kind,  and  it  is  acknowledged  (e.g.  by  Hilgenfeld) 
that  it  Ls  only  an  undevelo^d  form  that  appears  in 
this  Epistle.  But  besides  that,  it  has  to  oe  said 
that  the  things  in  the  Ep.  which  are  supposed  to 
betray  the  influence  of  Gnostic  thought  are  not 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Of  the  doctrine  ascribed 
to  the  '  Antichrists '  we  have  already  spoken.  But 
much  is  made  of  the  use  of  the  terms  ff-ripfia  and 
XptV/Mi,  and  of  the  idea  that  we  should  only  love 
and  not  fear  God.  But  the  terms  (rripfui  and 
■xpifffta  have  a  totally  different  application  here 
from  what  they  have  in  the  far -fetched  and 
impracticable  spectilations  of  the  Gnostic  sects. 
Xor  do  we  re<|uire  to  go  to  Gnostic  sources  for 
their  orimi.  They  have  their  explanation  in  the 
ideas  of  Revelation — the  one  in  the  OT  idea  of  an 
anointing,  the  other  in  the  NT  idea  of  a  birth  or 
a  being  begotten  of  God.  And  that  there  should 
be,  not  the  fear  that  hath  torment,  but  pure  love  to 
God,  is  surely  a  most  Christian  idea. 

It  is  further  argued  that  the  Ep.  cannot  be 
an  apostolic  composition,  because  it  shows  the 
presence  of  Montanistic  doctrine  (Planck,  Baur). 
Traces  of  Montanism  are  thought  to  be  found 
especially  in  what  is  said  of  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  believer,  of  the  unction,  and  of  sins 
'not  unto  death'  and  'a  sin  xmto  death.'  With 
respect  to  the  first,  the  Ep.  speaks,  it  is  true, 
of  the  moral  condition  of  the  believer  in  its  ideal 
perfection.  But  it  is  not  an  absolute  sinlessness 
that  it  ascribes  to  him,  nor  does  it  speak  of  his 
perfection  at  all  in  the  Montanist  way.  For  the 
Montanists  claimed  a  spiritual  perfection  above 
other  Christians.  The  idea  of  the  chrism  or  '  unc- 
tion,' as  it  appears  here,  is  as  little  Montanistic 
as  it  is  Gnostic.  It  rests  upon  biblical  ideas  and 
biblical  employments  of  the  act  of  anointing  Ttith 
oil.  Neither  does  the  distinction  between  two 
kinds  of  sin  necessarily  bear  the  sense  which  Baur 
puts  upon  it.  Even  if  we  were  to  grant  this,  it 
would  not  carry  the  late  date  with  it.  Hilgenfeld 
has  pointed  out  that  the  idea  of  special  mortal  sins 
is  found  in  the  Periodi  Petri,  a  part  of  the  pseudo- 
Clementine  literature,  and,  in  his  opinion,  it  is 
therefore  earlier  than  Montanism.  Much  more, 
too,  would  surely  have  been  made  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Paraclete,  ii  the  Ep.  had  been  written  by  a 
Montanist  or  under  Montanistic  influences.  Other 
arguments  adverse  to  its  apostolic  origin  and  its 
connexion  with  John  the  evangelist  are  of  even 
less  importance.  The  breWty  of  the  reference  to 
the  false  teachers  and  the  limited  refutation  of 
them  have  been  held  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
claims  preferred  on  behalf  of  the  Epistle.    But  this 

I  is  to  overlook  the  method  of  the  Ep.,  which  is  to 
present  the  truth,  and  to  do  that  authoritatively, 
rather  than  to  expose  error.  The  vagueness  of  t&e 
introduction,  and  the  want  of  anything  in  it  to 
identify  the  writer  with  John  the  apostle,  are  also 
adducea.  But  it  is  customary  with  St.  John  not  to 
name  himself  directly,  and  the  author  associates 

'  himself  at  least  ^vith  the  eye-witnesses  of  Christ's 
life,  and  speaks  all  through  in  a  tone  befitting  one 
conscious  of  apostolic  dignity. 

Once  more  the  apostolic  authorship  is  contested 
on  the  ground  that  the  Ep.  is  so  different  from  the 
Apocalypse.  This  is,  of  course,  an  important  argu- 
ment with  those  of  the  Tubingen  school,  and  it  is 
perhaps  best  put  by  those  of  that  school  who, 
like  Hilgenfeld,  hold  the  Ep.  to  be  older  than  the 
Gospel.  The  Apoc.  being  by  John  the  apostle, 
the  remarkable  way  in  which  it  difters  from 
the  Ep.  in  language  and  conception  makes  it 
impossible,  it  is  argued,  for  the  latter  to  be  by 
the  same  hand.    The  differences,  indeed,  are  great. 
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and  extend  not  only  to  vocalmlary,  grammar, 
and  phraseology,  but  to  attitude,  spirit,  and  idea. 
They  may  be  explained  so  far,  however,  by  ditt'erence 
in  circumstance,  time  of  composition,  subject,  and 
so  far  also  by  the  fact  that  the  one  writing  is  an 
Ep.,  while  the  other  belongs  to  the  peculiar  order 
of  apocalyptic  literature  which  has  a  form  and  a 
method  of  its  own.  The  ditt'erence  in  idea,  too,  is 
in  important  cases  much  less  than  the  Tiibingen 
critics  are  inclined  to  make  it.  There  is  no  such 
antagonism,  e.g. ,  as  they  suppose  between  the  God  of 
wrath  in  the  Apoc.  and  the  (iod  of  love  in  the  Ep., 
or  between  the  view  of  the  divine  righteousness  as 
judging  evil  in  the  Apoc.  and  the  view  of  the  same 
righteousness  as  forgiving  sin  in  the  Epistle.  That 
there  are  many  points  of  attinity,  too,  between 
Gospel,  Ep.,  and  Aj)oc.,  is  admitted  by  critics  like 
Hilgenfeld.  lint  the  question  of  the  Apoc.  is  one 
by  itself.     See  art.  Kkvklation  (Book  of). 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  non-apostolic 
origin  of  the  Ep.  are  far  from  convincing.  Even 
were  they  much  more  so  than  they  are,  they  could 
not  prevail  against  the  historical  evidence.  For 
that  is  peculiarly  strong.  The  entire  witness  of 
antiquity  (with  the  solitary  exceptions  already 
referred  to  in  the  cases  of  Cosmas  and  Leontius) 
from  the  time  of  Eusebius  is  for  the  .lohannine 
authorship.  Athanasius,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Epiphanius,  and  others  attest  it.  Jerome,  speak- 
ing of  tlie  Apostle  John,  in  his  Catalogue  of 
Ecclesiastical  Writers  (ch.  9),  says  of  him :  '  Scripsit 
autem  et  unam  epistolam,  cujus  exordium  est, 
Quod  fuit  ab  initio  .  .  .  qua;  ab  universis  ecclesi- 
asticis  et  eruditis  viris  probatur.'  Eusebius  him- 
self places  it  among  the  Homologoumena  (HE  iii. 
25),  and  ascribes  it  to  John  (HE  iii.  24,  25). 
Travelling  back  from  these  declarations,  we  find 
Dionj'sius,  the  scliolar  of  Origen,  citing  the  words 
of  the  Ep.  as  those  of  the  evangelist,  and  reason- 
ing against  the  Johannine  origin  of  the  Apoc.  from 
its  unlikeness  to  the  Ep.  in  style  and  language 
(Euseb.  HE  vii.  25).  We  find  Origen  himself 
repeatedly  quoting  it  or  referring  to  it  as  by  John 
(e.g.  Ev.  Jon.  tom.  xiii.  21).  It  is  in  the  Peshitta, 
and  in  the  Muratorian  Fragment,  the  latter  quot- 
ing the  words  '  Qua?  vidimus  oculis  nostris  et  auri- 
bus  audivimus  et  manus  no.strjB  palpaverunt  hajc 
scripsimus  vobis'  as  John's.  Similar  testimony 
is  borne  to  it  by  Cyprian  (Ep.  25),  who  quotes  2^-  ^, 
by  Tertullian  (adv.  Marc.  v.  16  ;  adv.  Prax.  ch.  13, 
28;  adv.  Gnost.  12,  etc.), and  by  Clem.  Alex.  (Strrnn. 
ii.  15,  iii.  4,  5,  iv.  16).  Irenauis,  too,  quotes  the  Ep. 
several  times,  and  ascribes  it  to  John,  the  Lord's 
disciple,  who  also  wrote  the  Go.spel  (de  Ha;r.  iii. 
16  ;  Euseb.  HE  v.  8).  Further,  Papias  (who  is 
described  by  Irena>us  as  'Iwdwov  fi^v  aKovcrrT/js,  lIoXu- 
Kdpirov  5'  iratpos)  is  reported  by  Eusebius  (II E  iii. 
39)  to  have  '  used  testimonies  from  John's  former 
Ep.'  (k^xPV''''-^  5'  0  avrbt  /xafyrvplats  dirb  ri)^  'ludvvov 
vpoT^pas  iirKTToKri^).  And  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of 
St.  John  (ad  Fhili/>p.  ch.  7),  has  the  sentence  ircij 
ydp  5s  Siv  /XT)  onoXoyji  'IrjcoOu  Xpicrrbv  ev  aapKl  iXifKv- 
divai,  AvTixpt<TT6i  ecfTLv  ;  which  so  closely  resembles 
1  Jn  4*  that  few  (tliough  Scliolten  is  of  the  number) 
have  refused  to  see  in  it  an  evidence  of  Polycarp's 
acquaintance  with  the  Epistle. 

Whether  we  can  carry  tlie  chain  of  witness  further 
back  even  than  Polycarp's  letter,  is  doubtful.  It 
depends  chiefly  on  the  date  to  whicli  the  Didachd  is 
referred,  and  on  the  view  taken  of  certain  sentences 
in  it.  The  Ep.  appears  to  be  known,  indeed,  to  the 
writer  of  the  Ep.  to  Diognetus  ;  but  the  date  of  that 
writing,  which  is  placed  by  Lightfoot  (St.  Ignatius 
and  St.  Poll/carp,  i.  517)  between  A. I).  117  and  130, 
is  uncertain.  Traces  of  it  have  also  been  found  ])y 
some  in  Justin  Martyr,  the  Ep.  of  Barnabas,  the 
Shepherd  of  Hennas,  and  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius. 
But  these  are  not   definite  enough   to  prove  ac- 


quaintance with  the  wnting.  They  may  indicate 
no  more  than  tlie  use  of  terms  whicfi  were  common 
to  all  Christians,  or  to  certain  circles  of  Christians, 
at  the  time.  But  in  the  DidacM  we  have,  perliaps, 
something  more.  In  chs.  x.,  xi.,  e.g.,  we  find  the 
phra.se  reKtiwaai.  a.\>Ti\v  iv  t^  dydirfi  (rov  ;  irapeKdirw  6 
Kdfffioi  oCros  ;  ttSs  3^  irpo<fyf)T-t)i  deSoKifutafi^vos.  These 
remind  us  of  the  TerfXeiuirai  ev  dydirt)  of  our  Ep. 
(4"*)  and  the  parallel  phrases  in  2^  4i.i.  n .  of  the 
6  KtHTfjios  irapdyerai  of  2'^  (a  very  similar  form 
occurs,  however,  also  in  St.  Paul,  I  Co  7^') ;  and  of 
the  BoKifid^ere  rd  irvev/xara  of  4^  If  these  are  re- 
garded as  reminiscences  of  the  words  of  the  Ep., 
and  not  simply  as  proofs  of  acquaintance  with 
John's  teaching,  it  may  be,  in  oral  form,  and  if 
the  Didachi  can  be  referred  to  the  closing  j'ears 
of  the  first  century  or  the  opening  years  of  the 
second,  we  have  a  witness  earlier  even  than 
Polycarp. 

lo  this  must  be  added  the  argument  drawn 
from  the  relation  in  which  Gospel  and  Ep.  stand 
to  each  other.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  two 
writings  are  by  one  hand,  then  all  that  goes  to 
prove  the  Gospel  to  be  the  work  of  the  evangelist 
John  goes  to  prove  the  Ep.  to  be  his  also.  This 
question,  whether  the  author  of  the  Gospel  also 
wrote  the  Ep.,  is  answered  in  the  negative  by  the 
Tiibingen  critics  generally.  In  support  of  that 
position  it  is  urged  that  the  two  writings  dift'er 
radically  in  their  attitude  to  the  OT  law,  in  their 
view  of  the  person  of  Christ,  in  their  doctrines  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  work  of  Christ,  in  their 
eschatology,  and  in  their  general  mode  of  thought. 
The  Ep.,  it  is  said,  stands  'in  a  more  intimate 
relationship '  to  the  law  than  is  the  case  with  the 
Gospel.  But  in  point  of  fact  there  is  no  mention 
of  tiie  vbfjio^  in  the  Ep.,  and  the  passages  which 
are  supposed  to  have  it  specially  in  view  have 
another  application.  It  does  not  appear  that  in 
the  use  of  tne  term  dvo/xia  in  3*  it  is  the  Mosaic  law 
that  is  particularly  in  view,  or  that  the  dir'  dpxv^ 
in  2"'-^  refers  specially  to  the  OT  law  of  love. 
The  idea  of  a  personal  Logos,  again,  which  is 
found  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Gospel,  is  thought  to 
be  foreign  to  tlie  Epistle.  But  if  we  have  not  the 
term  6  \6yos,  we  have  the  phrase  6  X670S  r^s  fw^s  in 
the  introduction  to  the  Ep.  ;  and,  even  if  it  is 
allowed  to  be  a  question  whether  the  latter  phrase 
has  the  same  sense  as  the  former,  we  have  a 
similar  conception  of  the  superhuman,  pre-temporal, 
personal  being  of  Chri.st  in  the  terms  'life'  and 
'  Son  of  God  '  as  they  ajjpcar  in  the  Epistle.  The 
Holy  Spirit,  it  is  further  urged,  is  not  presented  as 
He  is  in  tlie  Gospel  in  personal  relations,  of  wjiich 
the  use  of  the  neuter  term  x/''<''A'<*  is  supposed  to  be 
a  proof.  But  the  term  XP^^I^"-  is  an  ea.sily  under- 
stood term  for  a  particular  gift  or  operation  of  the 
Holy  One  ;  and  the  'witness'  whicli  is  said  to  be 
borne  by  the  Spirit  (5®),  which  is  also  ascribed  to 
the  Spirit  by  Christ  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (15^), 
points  to  the  harmony  of  the  two  writings  on  the 
subject  of  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Gho.st. 

The  designation  of  Christ  as  '  Advocate '  (2^)  is 
also  held  by  Baur  and  others  of  his  school  to  l>e  in 
affinitv  with  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  rather  than 
with  tlie  Fourth  Gospel,  and  to  indicate  a  view  of 
Christ's  relation  to  His  disciples  which  'lay  far 
apart  from  the  evangelist.'  But  the  idea  of  Christ 
as  Intercessor  is  not  peculiar  to  any  particular  Ep., 
but  is  found  again  and  again  in  the  1ST  ;  nor  can  it 
be  made  out  that  in  anything  else  that  is  said  of 
Christ's  relations  to  His  disciples  there  is  any 
ditterence  between  the  Ep.  and  the  Gospel.  Nor 
is  it  the  case  that  the  Ep.  has  an  eschatology 
which  is  not  known  to  the  Gosjiel.  The  conceptions 
of  a  present  judgment  and  a  spiritual  Parousia 
prevail,  it  is  true,  in  the  Gospel,  but  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  ideas  of  a  future  judgment  and  a 
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Parousia  at  the  end  of  things  (5*- »  6*-  *>  etc. ).    And 
the  eschatological  conception  of  the  Advent  and  the 
Judgment  is  expressed  in  the  Ep.,  but  not  to  the 
absolute  exclusion  of  the  form  of  doctrine  character- 
istic of  the  (jrospel.     For  it  speaks  of  a  passing 
from  death  to  life  which  is  already  acconapUshed, 
and  of  eternal  life  as  a  present  possession.    Further, 
to  say,  with   Baur,  Hilgenfeld,  and  others,  that 
there  is  a  more  '  material  and  external '  mode  of 
thought  in  the  Ep.  than  in  the  (iospel,  is  to  mis-  ' 
judge  and  misinterpret  the  former.     The  designa-  j 
tion,  e.g.,  of  God  as  'light'  is  strangely  thought  ' 
to  express  a  more  material  conception  of  God  than  i 
is  possible  to  the  writer  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  \ 
syml)ols  of  the  '  water '  and  the  '  blood '  are  thought 
to  be  dilierently  used,  more  materially  in  the  Ep., 
more  ideally  in  the  Gospel.     But  these  supposi- 
tions   rest    on    mistaken    interpretations  of    the 
passages. 

There  are  differences  between  the  two  writings, 
as  we  have  seen,  and  these  differences  are  neither 
few  in  number  nor  inconsiderable  in  weight.  They 
are  differences  which  go  to  establish  the  independ- 
ence of  the  two  compositions.  But  tliey  are  not 
sufficient  to  prove  a  difference  of  authorship. 
They  can  be  made  to  appear  so  only  by  forced 
constructions,  and  by  overlooking  the  distinct 
purposes  and  circumstances  of  the  writings.  They 
can  be  explained  by  the  differences  between  the 
Gospel  and  the  Ep.  in  the  occasions  which  pro- 
duced them,  the  subjects  with  which  they  have  to 
deal,  and  the  ends  which  they  have  in  view,  and  by 
the  natural  difference  between  an  historical  com- 
position and  a  letter.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  similarities  of  the  most  remarkable  kind  in 
thought,  style,  and  expression,  in  characteristic 
idea.«,  in  imagery  and  symbolism,  and  in  the 
special  type  of  doctrine.  They  are  similarities 
which  pervade  the  two  writings,  and  point  strongly 
to  identity  of  authorship. 

No  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Ep.,  there- 
fore, fits  the  facts  so  well  as  the  one  that  has 
prevailed.  It  Ls  to  internal  considerations  that 
those  appeal  who  reject  it ;  and  it  is  largely  on  the 
ground  of  the  supposed  impossibility  of  two  ^vrit- 
ings  so  different  in  character  as  the  Ep.  and  the 
Apoc.  proceeding  from  one  and  the  same  hand, 
that  the  Tubingen  critics  deny  the  apostolicity  of 
the  former.  The  external  evidence  is  not  seriously 
assailed.  It  is  admitted  even  by  so  uncompromis- 
ing a  critic  as  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson  that 
'  tbe  letter  is  well  attested  by  the  voice  of  an- 
tiquity, and  that,  as  far  as  external  evidence 
reaches,  its  authenticity  seems  to  be  secure' 
(Introduction  to  the  NT,  ii.  302). 

8.  Place  and  Date. — If  the  Ep.  is  the  work  of 
John,  it  is  most  natural  to  suppose  it  to  have  been 
written  in  Asia  Minor,  most  probably  in  Ephesus. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  no  definite  statement  in 
early  Christian  literature  to  that  effect,  and  some 
who  regard  it  as  intended  to  form  a  companion  to 
the  Gospel  are  inclined  to  refer  it  to  Patmos.  But 
it  is  with  Ephesus  that  the  most  ancient  tradition 
connects  the  composition  of  the  Gospel.  What 
Irenajus  says  of  John  the  fiadrp-Tji  tov  Kvplov  and 
his  Gospel  is  this  :  Kal  avriK  i^edcxiKf  rb  tvayytKiov, 
ev  'E<f>^<r(ii  TTJi  'Acrias  Siarpi^diy  (adv.  Hcer.  iii.  1), 
and  the  same  is  said  in  effect  by  Jerome  (Prolog,  to 
Matth.  vol.  vii.  pp.  5,  6).  If  the  Gospel  and  the 
Ep. ,  therefore,  belong  to  the  same  period  in  John's 
life,  as  many  things  go  to  show,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  Ep.  as  well  as  the  Gospel  was 
AJvritten  in  Asia  Elinor,  and  most  probably  in 
Ephesus,  all  the  more  that  it  is  \s-ith  that  territory 
and  that  city  that  ancient  tradition  connects  tlie 
closing  stage  of  John's  career. 

If  there  is  little  by  which  to  determine  the 
place  where  the  Ep.  was  Avritten,  there  is  as  little 
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by  which  to  fix  its  date.  Some,  indeed,  have 
thought  it  possible  to  define  the  time  of  its  com- 
position precisely,  and  have  been  bold  enough  even 
to  refer  it  to  one  particular  year.  Ebrard  ascribes 
it  to  the  year  95  of  the  Dionysian  era.  But  his 
reasoning  turns  upon  the  uncertain  suppositions 
that  the  Ep.  is  a  dedicatory  companion  to  the 
Gospel,  and  that  the  Gospel  was  written  in 
Patmos,  John  being  in  that  island,  as  he  holds, 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Domitian.  Ewald,  again, 
puts  the  writing  of  the  Gospel  at  80  A.D.,  but 
thinks  it  was  not  in  circulation  tUl  immediately 
before  John's  death ;  while  the  Ep.,  according  to 
him,  was  written  later,  but  circulated  earlier. 
All  that  can  be  said  with  any  measure  of  con- 
fidence is  that  the  Ep.  belongs  to  the  later 
apostolic  period.  This  seems  the  natural,  if  not 
the  necessary,  inference  from  the  general  cast  of 
its  contents,  the  condition  of  the  Christian  com- 
munities which  is  indicated  in  it,  the  errors  which 
it  combats,  the  lack  of  any  reference  to  the  con- 
test between  legalism  and  liberty,  and  the  im- 
pression which  it  conveys  that  the  questions  which 
occupy  so  large  a  place  in  the  great  Pauline  Epp. 
are  no  longer  the  questions  of  the  day.  It  is 
in  harmony  with  the  traditional  accoimt  of  the 
period  of  John's  stay  in  Ephesus,  as  it  appears  in 
Polycrates  (cf.  Euseb.  HE  iii.  31),  Irenajus  (adr. 
Hrgr.  ii.  39,  iii.  1,  3),  Origen,  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (Euseb.  HE  iii.  1,  23),  as  well  as  in 
Jerome  (de  Vir.  Illustr.  c.  9).  It  is  also  in  harmony 
w-ith  the  tone  of  the  Ep. ,  for  it  reads  like  the  calm 
counsel  of  old  age  and  ripest  experience ;  and  with 
the  presumption  which  is  created  by  St.  Paul's 
declared  principle  of  action  (Ro  15^),  and  by  the 
absence  of  any  reference  to  John  or  any  salutation 
to  him  in  the  Pauline  Epp.  addressed  to  Asiatic 
Chtirches,  that  it  was  written  after  the  death 
of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  It  is 
most  probable,  also,  that  it  was  written  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  though  how  long 
after  that  event  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Some, 
indeed  (e.g.  Grotius,  Dusterdieck,  Fritzsche),  have 
held  it  to  be  earlier  than  that  catastrophe,  on  the 
ground  of  the  mention  of  '  the  last  hour '  in  2'*,  or 
for  the  broader  reason  that  an  event  of  so  terrible 
moment  could  scarcely  have  passed  without  some 
notice,  if  it  had  happened.  But  there  may  be  no 
allusion  to  that  event,  for  tlie  simple  reason  that 
there  was  no  special  call  to  refer  to  it,  or  because 
it  was  no  longer  a  very  recent  thing.  Nor  can 
anything  be  made  of  the  statement  in  2'*.  The 
term  '  the  last  hour '  applies,  not  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  (how  could  the  '  antichrists '  be  signs 
of  that  ?),  but  to  the  Parousia,  in  which  connexion 
we  find  the  phrase  (<rx,aToi  Koxpoi  used  even  by 
Ignatius  (Ep.  ad  Ephes.  c.  xL).  The  Gnostic 
teaching  which  is  condemned,  and  the  external 
position  of  the  errorists,  combine  with  other  things 
to  point  to  a  period  later  than  70  a.d.,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  century.  This  is  in  har- 
mony also  M-ith  the  traditional  date  of  Cerinthus, 
with  whose  doctrine  the  \-iew  of  Christ's  Person 
repudiated  in  the  Ep.  is  most  probably  identified, 
and  with  the  period  in  John's  life  to  which  tradi- 
tion assigns  his  connexion  with  the  heretic. 

It  has  been  sought  to  define  the  time  of  com- 
position more  precisely  by  determining  the  chrono- 
logical relation  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Gospel.  But  the 
materials  for  doing  so  are  far  too  scanty,  and  the 
arguments  which  have  been  ur^ed  for  the  one  view 
or  the  other  have  little  weignt.  Some  hold  the 
Ep.  to  be  prior  to  the  Gospel,  on  the  ground  that 
writings  of  '  momentary  design,  like  letters,  come 
naturally  before  writings  of  permanent  design, 
like  narratives  or  histories '  (Thiersch) ;  or  on  the 
ground  that  a  letter  of  warning  to  particular 
Churches  against  particular  errors  would  probably 
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have  been  written  earlier  than  a  composition  like 
the  Gospel,  which  deals  with  the  historical  founda- 
tions, and  appears  to  be  addressed  to  all  Christen- 
dom (Huther,  nl.).  Others  argue  for  the  posteri- 
ority of  the  Ep.  on  tlie  basis  of  certain  i)assages 
which  are  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Gospel,  or  to 
presuppose  it,  or  on  the  ground  that  the  Ep.  seems 
to  reijuire  the  Gospel  for  its  explanation.  IJut, 
even  if  the  latter  were  granted,  it  would  not  follow 
that  the  Ep.  was  later  than  the  Gospel.  Keuss, 
who  thinks  that  the  former  needs  the  latter  as  its 
commentary,  yet  admits  that  '  as  it  once  had  one 
in  the  oral  instruction  of  the  author,  it  is  not 
thereby  proved  that  it  is  later '  (Hist,  of  t/ie  NT, 
Houghton's  tr.,  p.  237).  And  as  to  the  passages 
appealed  to  in  particular,  the  opening  verses  in 
their  relation  to  the  Prologue  of  the  Gospel,  the 
phrase  ^j*  aapKl  ^XriXvOdra  (4-)  as  compared  with  (rd/)| 
i-yivero,  etc.,  they  are  almost  equally  applicable  or 
inajjpHcable  as  arguments  for  the  priority  of  the 
Ep.  and  for  its  posteriority.  There  is,  indeed, 
nothing  in  the  Ep.  that  can  be  justly  said  to 
presuppose  the  existence  of  tlie  Gospel  as  we  have 
it,  or  to  go  beyond  what  is  explainable  by  the 
earlier  oral  preaching  and  teaching. 

9.  Destination. — The  Ep.  being  written,  then, 
in  the  scenes  of  the  closing  stage  of  John's  apos- 
tolic ministry,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose 
it  to  have  been  written  for  readers  belonging  to 
those  parts.  It  has  been  supposed,  indeed,  to  have 
been  addressed  to  Palestinian  Christians  (Benson). 
But  there  is  nothing  to  favour  such  a  supposition, 
the  contents  of  the  Ep.  pointing  to  a  Gentile- 
Christian  audience  rather  than  a  Jewish-Christian. 
Some  have  thought  it  directed  to  a  single  Church, 
that  of  Ephesus  (Hug),  or  even  that  of  Corinth 
(Lightfoot).  But  its  wide  scope  and  encyclical 
character  are  inconsistent  with  that.  Others  have 
regarded  it  as  addressed  to  Christians  outside  the 
scene  of  the  life  and  ministry  of  John  in  his  old 
age  (Holtzmann),  or  as  an  encyclical  of  the 
widest  scope  (Hilgenfeld).  But  the  terms  which 
are  said  to  bear  this  out  do  not  meet  the  case. 
The  Kal  i/fjui/  and  Kal  vfieh  in  1^  do  not  suffice  to 
establish  a  distinction  between  the  Asiatic  Chris- 
tians among  whom  John  was  writing  and  those  to 
whom  his  letter  is  directed  ;  and  while  the  character 
of  the  Ep.  suits  its  designation  as  a  Catholic  Ep., 
there  are  things  in  it,  especially  the  references  to 
particular  forms  of  error,  whicli  so  far  limit  and 
aeline  its  destination. 

The  most  curious  thing  connected  with  this 
question  of  the  readers  that  are  in  view,  is 
the  fact  that  Augustine,  in  quoting  3^,  speaks 
of  the  passage  as  bein^  in  John's  'Epistle  to 
the  Parthians'  (quod  dictum  est  a  Joanne  in 
epistola  ad  Parthos,  Quccst.  Evang.  ii.  39).  That 
is  the  only  certain  occurrence,  indeed,  of  this 
designation  in  Augustine's  works.  It  is  given, 
however,  in  the  Benedictine  edition  of  his  Tractates 
on  the  Ep.,  in  the  title  ;  in  the  Indicuhis  operum 
S.  Aiigustini  of  Possidius ;  in  one  or  two  manu- 
scripts;  in  the  contra  Variinadum  Arianum  of 
Idacius  Clarus  or  Vigilius  Tapsensis ;  and  in 
Bede's  (if  it  is  genuine)  Prologus  super  septcm 
epistolas  canonicas,  where  it  is  said  that  many 
ecclesiastical  writers,  and  among  them  the  great 
Athanasius,  affirm  this  Ep.  to  be  '  written  to  the 
Parthians.'  Hence  it  has  been  supposed  by  some 
(Grotius,  etc.)  that  the  Ep.  was  addressed  to 
Jewish  Christians  living  beyond  the  Euphrates 
within  the  limits  of  the  Parthian  empire.  But 
we  hear  of  no  connexion  between  John  and 
Parthia,  and  the  designation  ad  Parthos  appears 
to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Church  of  the  East, 
and  even  to  the  Church  of  the  West  before 
Augustine's  time.  It  is  a  pure  puzzle,  a  curiosity 
on  which  nothing  can  be  based.      It  has  been 


accounted  for  as  a  mistake  for  ad  Pathmios 
(Serrarius),  ad  sparsos  (VVetstein),  adpertiua 
(Semler),  ad  Spartos  (Scholz,  on  the  authority  of 
a  12th  century  manuscript),  Trpos  OLaairapaaixivov^ (\) 
(Holtzmann,  Mangold),  7rp6s  Tra.vTa.%  (Paulus),  irp6j 
vapOivovs  (Gieseler,  etc.).  Most  favour  the  last  of 
these  explanations.  Some  think  that  the  title  irpbt 
vapO^vovs  was  given  to  express  the  pure  condition 
of  the  Churches  addressed  (Whiston) ;  others,  that 
the  inscription  of  the  Second  Ep.  (irpbs  irapeivom) 
as  found  in  some  manuscripts  was  transferred  as 
more  suitable  to  the  First  (Hug).  Some,  again, 
suppose  that  the  title  ran  eTia-roKr]  roD  'ludwov  rov 
irapOivov,  John  having  the  designation  airorrbXov  koL 
eiiayyeKi(XTod  trapdivov  in  the  inscription  borne  by  the 
Apoc.  in  one  manuscript  {Cod.  Guclpher.) ;  others, 
that  Augustine  misunderstood  wliat  was  said  by 
Clem.  Alex.  (Frag.  1011)  about  the  Second  Ep.  being 
written  irpbs  wapdivovs,  and  transferred  the  title  to 
the  First  (Huther).  All  is  conjecture,  and  can  in 
no  way  affect  tlie  probabilities  of  the  case  (supported 
as  these  are  by  the  tradition  bearing  on  John's 
residence  and  work  in  Asia  Minor)  that  the  Ep. 
had  in  view  the  Churches  that  would  be  naturally 
addressed  from  Ephesus.  It  is  therefore  with  those 
Asiatic  regions  in  which  Gnostic  speculations  had 
become  rife  (Apoc.  2®"'=-),  and  with  that  great  city 
in  which  Paul  had  planted  a  Christian  Church,  and 
in  which  John  liad  lived  on,  according  to  Irenajus 
(adv.  Ilmr.  ii.  22',  iii.  3^),  into  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
that  this  majestic  Ep.,  with  its  heavenly  calm  and 
its  lofty  message  of  truth  and  love,  is  connected 
in  respect  both  of  readers  and  of  writer. 

Literature. — Among  the  numerous  Commentaries,  special 
mention  may  be  made  of  those  of  OEcumenius,  Calvin,  Diister- 
dieck,  Liicke,  Huther,  Ebrard,  Rothe  (most  fruitful  of  all), 
Haupt,  Alford,  Jelf,  Westcott,  Holtzmann,  dc  Wette-Briickner, 
Braune,  Alexander  (in  the  Speaker's  Comm.),  Ewald,  Pluinmer ; 
among  books  on  Introdtiction,  especially  those  by  Weiss,  Reuss, 
Bleek,  Hilgenfeld,  Salmon,  S.  Davidson,  Holt/.mann,  Jiilicher, 
Zahn  ;  and  among  works  of  other  kinds,  the  Expositions  by 
Neander,  F.  D.  Maurice,  R.  S.  Candlish,  Lias,  and  Watson, 
Erdmann's  Primce  Ep.  Joan,  argurnentum,  nexus  et  consilium  ; 
Luthardt's  de  Prima;  .loan.  Ep.  Compositione  ;  Flitt's  de  anti- 
christis  et  pseudoprophetis  in  Ep.  Joan.  ;  Gfrorer's  Urchristen- 
thum  ;  Besser's  Bibelstunden  ;  Pflciderer's  Urchristenthum  and 
Hibhert  Lectures ;  Harnack's  Geschichte  der  altchiist.  Literatxir 
bis  Eusebius. 

The  Second  Epistle.— 1.  Contents. — This  brief 
Ep.,  though  it  touches  the  First  Ep.  at  several 
points,  and  has  also  something  in  common  with 
the  Third,  has  an  independent  value,  and  a  dis- 
tinct interest.  It  is  unmistakably  a  letter,  and 
is  distinguished  from  the  First  Ep.  by  its  personal 
and  private  character.  It  is  addressed,  not  to  a 
wide  circle  of  readers,  as  is  the  case  with  the  First, 
but  to  a  particular  individual  or  Church,  and  it 
represents  a  writer  who  speaks  less  with  the  tone  of 
command,  but  with  more  of  the  earnestness  that 
cares  for  individual  Christians,  and  seeks  to  come 
into  direct  relations  Avith  them.  As  to  its  origin  and 
much  else  belonging  to  it,  we  have  little  or  nothing 
to  guide  us  beyond  what  can  be  gathered  from  its 
own  tenor.  It  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  pressure  of  dangers  arising  from  false  teaching, 
and  its  object  is  to  secure  tlie  individual  or  the 
Churcli  that  is  addressed  against  these  perils  until 
the  writer  could  visit  the  scene  in  person. 

With  this  object  in  view  the  author  begins  his 
letter,  somewhat  in  St.  Paul's  way,  with  a  com- 
mendation of  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  he 
writes,  and  with  a  large  Christian  greeting.  Again, 
with  a  tact  and  courtesy  such  as  we  find  in  St.  Paul's 
letters,  he  expresses  the  joy  Avhich  he  had  in  the  con- 
sistent life  of  her  (be  it  lady  or  Churcli)  whom  he  ad- 
dresses. From  this  he  passes  on  to  an  exhortation, 
couched  in  terms  of  entreaty,  to  fulfil  the  great 
law  of  Christian  love — a  love  explained  to  imply 
a  life  and  walk  in  practical  obedience  to  the  divine 
commandments.  His  reason  for  writing  in  such 
a  strain  is,  as  he  indicates,  his  fear  of  the  possible 
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inflnence  of  certain  errorists,  whom  he  identifies 
with  Antichrist,  because  they  deny  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ  come  in  the  complete  reality  of  human 
nature.  He  counsels  watchfulness  against  the  in- 
sidious teaching  of  such  deceivers,  and  speaks  of 
the  loss  which  would  follow  the  acceptance  of  it. 
He  reminds  his  reader  or  readers  further  of  the 
fact  that  fellowship  with  God  cannot  be  enjoyed 
unless  one  abides  by  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ. 
He  declares  those  who  deny  that  doctrine  to  be 
men  not  to  be  received  or  welcomed,  lest  one 
should  make  himself  partaker  in  their  evil.  He 
adds  certain  explanations  about  the  shortness  of 
his  letter,  and  his  intention  to  come  in  person. 
He  closes  with  a  brief  salutation  from  certain 
Christians  with  whom  he  is  associated  at  the  time. 
2.  Authorship. — This  Ep.  has  much  in  common 
with  the  First.  It  speaks,  as  the  latter  does, 
of  '  love,'  '  truth,'  '  the  truth,'  '  the  command- 
ments,' a  '  new  commandment '  and  one  *  had  from 
the  beginning,'  of  '  loving  in  truth,'  and  *  walking 
in  truth,'  of  '  abiding  in '  one,  of  a  '  joy '  that  may 
be  'fulfilled.'  It  speaks,  too,  of  'Antichrist,'  and 
deals  with  the  same  form  of  error — the  denial  that 
Jesus  is  '  the  Christ  come  in  the  flesh.'  And  it 
uses  the  same  methods  of  stating  a  thing — first 
positively,  and  then  negatively.  There  are  some 
things,  it  is  true,  in  which  it  differs  from  1  Jn.  It 
has  certain  phrases  and  grammatical  forms  which 
do  not  occur  in  the  First  £p. — e.g.  elns  for  idp  t«, 
TepiraTeiy  Kara,  for  repnTaTeif  iy,  ipxbfxevoi  (v  aapKl 
for  i\r)\vd(j}S  iv  aapKi,  Oebv  ^x^^'j  Sidaxv  Xpto-ToO,  5id- 
axv"  <pipft-v,  ^Xirere  eavrov^,  etc.  But  little  can  be 
made  of  such  things  as  these.  They  are  not 
enough  to  establish  any  essential  difference  in 
idea  or  in  style.  It  is  admitted,  even  by  some 
Avho  dispute  the  apostolic  origin  of  2  Jn,  that 
'  these  de%*iations  do  not  destroy  the  force  of  the 
argument  contained  in  the  resemblances'  (S. 
Da\-idson's  Introd.  to  the  NT,  ii.  p.  329). 

This  being  the  case,  the  inference  would  seem  to 
be  that  2  Jn  is  by  the  same  hand  as  1  .Jn.  This 
has  been  in  point  of  fact  the  general  view,  and 
even  some  of  those  who  ha»e  denied  the  Johannine 
authorship  of  1  Jn  have  admitted  that  the  two 
Epp.  are  by  the  same  writer  (Bretschneider, 
Paulus).  But  there  are  some  who  deny  that 
identity  of  authorship  can  be  inferred  from  the 
similarities  which  have  been  noticed,  even  though 
these  come  to  so  much  that  more  than  a  half  of  the 
smaller  Ep.  can  be  found  in  the  larger.  They 
think  that  these  striking  resemblances  can  be 
explained  by  the  art  of  a  forger,  or  as  the  imitative 
work  of  a  writer  who  knew  1  Jn  well.  So  some 
who  have  recognized  1  Jn  to  be  by  the  evangelist 
have  ascribed  2  .Jn  to  a  ditterent  hand — either  to 
the  Presbyter  John  (Erasmus,  Grotius,  etc.),  or  to 
some  other  John  unknown  to  us.  Baur  has  a  some- 
what elaborate  and  far-fetched  theory  of  the  origin 
of  this  Epistle.  He  holds  it  to  be  of  Montanisl 
origin,  and  to  be  addressed  to  the  Church  to  which 
the  Gains  of  3  Jn  belongs.  He  takes  it  to  be  in- 
deed the  Ep.  w  hich  is  referred  to  in  3  Jn  ®,  and  to 
be  intended  for  one  of  the  sections  of  the  Roman 
Church,  in  which  Church  he  thinks  a  schism  had 
taken  place.  He  bases  this  largely  on  the  state- 
ment made  by  Clem.  Alex,  in  his  Hypoti/poses  as  to 
2  Jn  being  written  ad  miandam  Babyloniam  elec- 
tam,  supposing  that  Kome  is  meant  by  the 
Babulonia,  and  that  the  term  electa,  iKXeK-ro,  is  a 
designation  given  to  the  Church  in  harmony  with 
the  Montanist  idea  of  the  Church  as  the  pure  and 
holy  bride  of  Christ.  But  all  this  turns  on  a  fanci- 
ful and  inconsistent  interpretation  of  Clement's 
words,  and  those  who  agree  for  the  most  part  with 
Baur,  both  in  his  general  positions  and  in  his 
denial  of  the  apostolic  origin  of  2  Jn,  often  decline 
to  foUow  him  here.     Hilgenfeld,  e.g.,  rejects  this 


peculiar  Montanist  account  of  the  Ep.,  and  tries 
to  explain  it  as  an  official  condemnation,  in  the 
form  of  a  letter,  of  fellowship  witli  Gnostic  teachers. 
That  the  Ep.  cannot  be  ascribed  to  John  the 
evangelist,  however,  is  also  held  by  some  who  are 
unable  to  go  all  the  way  either  with  Baur  or  with 
Hilgenfeld,  and  whose  general  vievr  of  it  is  essen- 
tialh'  different.  Ebrara,  e.g.,  following  Erasmus, 
assigns  it  to  the  Presbyter  John,  pa.ssing  lightly 
over  the  resemblances  to  1  Jn  as  so  many  allusions 
and  reminiscences,  and  regarding  the  distinctive 
passages  as  essentially  dilierent  from  the  evan- 
gelist's style. 

Although  the  internal  evidence,  therefore,  is  held 
by  most  to  point  to  the  author  of  the  First  Ep. 
as  also  the  writer  of  the  Second,  and  to  the  Apostle 
John  as  that  writer,  it  is  not  read  in  that  way  by 
all.  How,  then,  does  the  case  stand  with  respect 
to  the  external  evidence?  The  historical  testi- 
mony, it  must  be  admitted,  is  neither  very  abund- 
ant nor  very  clear.  That  it  should  be  so  need  not 
seem  strange  when  regard  is  had  to  the  extreme 
brevity  of  the  Ep.  and  its  private  character.  What 
we  have  is  as  much  as  could  be  expected,  and  it 
is  on  the  whole  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  Ep. 
seems  not  to  have  been  accepted  by  the  school 
of  Antioch.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  appears 
to  be  reported  by  Leontius  of  Byzantium  am 
rejecting  James  and  the  other  Cath.  Epp.  The 
words,  however,  viz.  ob  qxiam  caiisam,  vt  arbitror, 
ipsam  epistolam  Jacobi  et  alias  deinceps  catholicas 
abrogat  et  antiquat,  are  not  very  precise.  Theo- 
doret  makes  no  reference  to  2  Jn.  In  a  homily  on 
Mt  21^, which  is  doubtfully  ascribed  to  Chrysostom, 
it  is  said  of  it,  as  well  as  of  3  Jn,  oi  xarepes  droKa- 
vovlj^ovTcu.  Jerome  (de  Vir.  Illtis.  c.  9)  contrasts  the 
two  smaller  Epp.  with  the  First,  and  speaks  of 
them  as  ascribed  to  the  Presbyter  John.  Origen, 
who  quotes  1  Jn,  never  quotes  either  2  Jn  or  3  Jn. 
He  knows  of  the  circulation,  however,  of  the  two 
minor  Epp. ,  but  remarks  that  '  not  all  affirm  them 
to  be  genuine'  (Euseb.  HE  vi.  25).  Neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  seems  to  have  been  included  in 
the  Peshitta  Version.  And  Eusebius  classes  both 
among  the  Ant ilegonien a.  He  spea ks  of  t hem  as  t he 
'so-called  second  and  third  of  John,'  and  indicates 
that  it  was  questioned  whether  they  belonged  to 
the  evangelist,  '  or  possibly  to  another  of  the  same 
name  as  he'  {HE  iii.  25*). 

On  the  other  hand,  Irenaeus  quotes  2  Jn  ^•-  ^'  as 
the  words  of  '  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord '  (adv. 
Hcer.  i.  16*),  and  gives  the  statement  about  the 
'  deceivers '  and  '  Antichrist '  (2  Jn '')  also  as  by  the 
Lord's  'disciple,'  though  he  refers  to  it  as  in  1  Jn 
instead  of  2  Jn  (adv.  Hcer.  iii.  16*).  Clement  of 
Alex,  speaks  of  John  '  in  his  larger  Epistle '  (iv  rj 
.uetfoj-t  e-TLffToXy)  as  seeming  to  teach  a  certain 
thing ;  from  which  it  Ls  clear  that  he  knew  a 
shorter  Ep.  or  shorter  Epp.  (Strom,  ii.  15).  In  a 
fragmentary  Latin  translation  of  the  Hypoty- 
poss  he  speaks  of  the  same  Ep.  in  these  very 
definite  terms  :  Secunda  Joannis  epistola,  qum  ad 
virgines  scripta  simplicissima  est;  scripta  vero 
est  ad  quandam  Babyloniam  Electam  nomine, 
significat  aufem  elertionem  eeclesia  sanctce.  He  is 
also  reported  by  Eusebius  (HE  vL  14^)  to  have 
commented  in  his  Hypotyposes  on  the  disputed 
books,  viz.  'the  Epistle  of  Jude  and  the  other 
Catholic  Epistles.'  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (in  a 
passage  given  in  Eusebius,  HE  vii.  25)  speaks  of 
John  as  not  naming  himself,  i»  t%  deurepa  <f>€po[iivji 
^\wdvvov  Kai  Tpirrj,  Kairoi  ^pajjeteus  oC<rais  frurroXaii, 
but  as  writing  'anonymously  as  the  presbyter.^ 
Dionysius  therefore  regarded  the  anonymity  of 
2  Jn'as  quite  in  Johns  manner.  And  the  school 
of  Alexandria  seems  to  have  generally  accepted 
the  Second  Ep.  as  John  the  apostle's.  Alexander, 
e.g.,  in  quoting  w.i*- "  says  of  them  Jw  vapTj-fffi- 
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\ev  6  fiaKapios  'IwdccTjj  (Socrates,  HE  i.  6).  Tlie 
Muratoriaii  Fragment  refers  to  at  least  two  Epp. 
of  John  in  the  difficult  sentence,  Epistola  sane 
Jucle  et  superscripti  Johannis  dims  in  catholira 
habcntur  et  sapientia  ah  amicis  Salomonis  in 
honorem  ipsius  scripta  (llouth,  Reliq.  Sac.  i.  p. 
296).  But  the  text  requires  emendation,  and  it  is 
difl'erently  interpreted,  some  (Liicke,  Huther,  etc.) 
understanding  it  to  sneak  for  the  Johannine 
authorship,  others  (reading  tit  for  et  sapientia)  * 
taking  it  to  mean  that,  as  tlie  Book  of  Wisdom 
was  not  written  by  Solomon,  so  these  Epp.  were 
not  written  by  John  the  apostle. 

It  should  be  added  that,  though  the  great  North 
African  Fathers,  TertuUian  and  Cyprian,  do  not 
quote  2  Jn,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  recognized  in 
their  Church.  For  Cyprian  himself,  in  reporting 
the  statements  made  by  the  bishops  at  the  synod 
which  was  held  at  Carthage  in  A.D.  256,  speaks  of 
Aurelius,  bishop  of  Chullabi,  as  appealing  to  2  Jn '" 
in  these  words :  Joannes  Apostolus  in  epistola 
stia  posuit  dicens,  si  quis  ad  vos  venit,  etc.  In  like 
manner,  although  the  Ep.  was  not  in  the  great 
Syriac  Version,  it  appears  to  have  been  used  by 
Ephraem  in  the  4th  cent.,  and  that  in  a  way  in- 
dicating that  it  was  understood  to  be  by  John  the 
apostle  (de  Amove  Parip.  iii.  52 ;  ad  Imitat. 
Prov.  i.  76).  And  while  Eusebius  placed  it,  as  we 
have  seen,  among  the  '  disputed '  books,  he  ex- 
presses himself  difierently  in  his  Demonstratio 
Evangelica  (iii.  5),  when  he  gives,  as  it  appears, 
his  own  opinion.  There  he  says  of  John  that  in 
his  Epistles  he  'either  makes  no  mention  of 
himself  or  calls  himself  presbyter,  but  nowhere 
apostle  or  evangelist' — iv  /x^v  rals  ^TrtaroXats  airrov 
oiid^  ixv7)fi7]v  TTJs  oUelas  irpoariyopias  iroie'iTai,  -^  irpeajiii- 
repov  iavTOv  dvo/xd^ei,  ov5a,aov  5^  a.ir6(TToKov  ovhk  evayye- 
XiffT-qv).    It  was  included,  too,  in  the  Old  Latin  VS. 

The  most  ancient  historical  testimony,  there- 
fore, although  it  is  of  limited  quantity,  is  in 
favour  of  the  authorship  by  John  tne  apostle.  It 
is  testimony  tliat  comes  from  sources  so  far  apart 
as  Gaul,  Alexandria,  and  North  Africa.  It  is 
confirmed  by  the  resemblance  of  2  Jn  to  1  Jn  ; 
the  considerations  which  go  to  establish  the 
Johannine  origin  of  the  latter  being  so  far  avail- 
able also  for  the  Johannine  origin  of  the  former. 
Nor  is  any  difficulty  created  by  the  designation 
'the  elder.'  That  title  rather  supports  the  apos- 
tolic origin.  It  is  still  a  moot  point  whether  we 
have  historical  ground  for  believing  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Presbyter  John  in  Ephesus  as  distinct 
from  the  Apostle  John.  Nor  is  there  anything  in 
the  case  as  regards  2  Jn  to  make  the  hypothesis  of 
this  shadowy  second  John  either  necessary  or 
helpful.  It  is  to  the  apostle  that  the  earliest 
evidence  points.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  under- 
stand how  this  small  private  letter  could  have  been 
accepted  as  it  was,  and  in  due  time  made  part  of 
the  Canon,  unless  the  general  opinion  of  the 
Clmrch  had  ascribed  it  to  John.  And  the  use 
of  the  title,  'the  elder,'  in  the  inscription  tells 
for  the  ordinary  view.  No  one  wishing  to  pass  oft' 
a  writing  as  by  the  apostle  would  have  chosen  so 
indefinite  a  title.  No  ordinary  person,  writing 
with  honest  intent  in  his  own  name,  would  have 
called  himself  '  the  elder,'  as  if  there  were  none  but 
he  ;  while,  if  the  writer  so  styling  himself  had 
been  a  person  of  extraordinary  importance,  it 
would  be  strange  that  we  should  know  nothing  of 
him.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  title  is 
used  to  distinguish  'presbyter'  from  'apostle.' 
Apostles  could  also  be  called  presbyters,  as  we  see 
from  the  NT  itself  (I  V  5'),  and  as  is  the  case  in 
the  very  sentence  from  Papias  on  which  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  distinct  Presbyter  John  is  founded.     It 

*  FA  is  confirmed,  however,  by  the  new  MS  of  the  Fragfinent 
published  in  Miscellanea  Cassinete,  1897. 


may  be  a  question  in  what  ])artioular  sense  the  title 
is  appliea  to  the  writer,  whether  with  reference 
to  his  advanced  age,  as  St.  Paul  speaks  of  him- 
self as  the  'aged,'  6  jrpecr/Si/njj  (Philem"),  or,  as  is 
rather  the  case,  in  respect  of  his  peculiar  position. 
But  on  no  lips  could  this  simple  title  be  so  fit  or  so 
intelligible  as  on  those  of  the  evangelist,  the  last 
of  the  apostles,  who  for  long  years  had  been  over- 
seer of  the  Christian  community  in  Asia  Minor. 
On  his  lips  the  name  would  explain  itself,  and  it 
would  mean  more  than  'apostle.'  It  would  be  the 
note  of  the  peculiar  relation,  both  official  and 
fatherly,  which  the  apostle  had  held  to  tlie 
Churches  and  their  members  in  those  parts,  and 
would  be  at  once  understood  wherever  his  superin- 
tendence had  been  known. 

3.  Time,  Place,  and  Destination. — It  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  with  certainty  the  time  wnen 
the  Ep.  was  written.  It  seems  to  belong  to  the 
closing  years  of  the  apostle.  But  whether  it 
is  earlier  or  later  than  the  larger  Ep.  we  have 
no  means  of  deciding.  There  are  those  {e.g. 
Ebrard)  who  argue  that  it  must  be  later,  because 
there  are  things  in  it  which  aj)pear  to  refer  back  to 
the  First  Epistle.  But  the  similarities  and  supposed 
allusions  are  not  of  the  kind  that  can  be  exiJlained 
only  by  the  priority  of  the  larger  Epistle.  It  is 
also  probable  that  2  Jn  was  written  in  tlie  place 
where  1  Jn  was  written,  especially  as  the  false 
teachers  in  view  are  of  the  same  order  in  botli 
Epp.  If  the  visit  which  is  intimated  in  v.^**  can  1«3 
taken  as  an  intended  tour  of  inspection,  we  may 
go  further,  and  say  that,  in  all  probability,  the 
letter  was  written  in  Ephesus,  the  centre  of  tlie 
Asiatic  circle. 

The  destination  of  the  Ep.  is  also  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty.  The  most  definite  statement  we 
have  on  the  subject  in  early  Christian  literature  is 
in  the  Latin  fragment  (if  it  be  authentic)  of  the 
Hypotyposes  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  already 
referred  to.  But  it  is  a  mixed  statement,  and  one 
that  does  not  help  us  much.  It  is  to  the  ett'ect 
that  the  Ep.  was  written  ad  virgines,  and  to  'a 
certain  Babylonian,  Electa  by  name '  (ad  quandant 
Babylonium  Elcctam),  but  that  this  name  Electa 
signified  the  election  of  the  holy  Church.  The 
question  turns  upon  the  address  ^/cXe^r^  ^vplg.,  and 
the  difficulty  is  in  determining  whether  that  refers 
to  an  individual  or  to  a  community.  These  ditt'crent 
renderings  of  it  are  proposed  :  (\)  to  an  elect  lady  ; 
(2)  to  the  elect  lady  ;  (3)  to  the  elect  Kyria  ;  (4)  to 
the  lady  Electa  ;  (5)  to  Electa  Kyria.  Grammati- 
cally, the  first  is  the  simplest  and  most  natural,  but 
it  is  too  indefinite.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a 
letter  of  such  a  tenor  could  have  been  addressed  so 
vaguely.  The  second  interpretation  may  also  be 
taken  as  grammatically  defensible  (cf.  eK\eKToh 
Trap€iri87jfjiois,  1  P  V),  and  has  been  followed  by  the 
English  Versions  and  by  Luther's  German  dcr 
auscriouhlten  Frau.  The  third,  which  appears 
to  have  been  favoured  by  Athanasius,  and  has 
been  accepted  later  bj'  Bengel,  Liicke,  de  Wette, 
Diisterdieck,  Ebrard,  etc.,  is  supported  so  far  by 
the  fact  that  Kvplq.  occurs  as  a  proper  name 
(Griiter,  Inscript.  p.  1127  n.  11),  and  by  the  ana- 
logy of  the  address  of  3  Jn.  But  against  it  is  the 
consideration  that  the  more  natural  form  in  that 
case  would  have  been  Kvplq.  rri  iK\(KTy,  as  we  have 
Va.t(^  Ti^  ayainp-i^  (3  Jn^), 'PoO0ov  rbv  iKXeKxdv  (Ro 
16'^),  and  in  tlie  Ep.  itself,  dSfX^^s  coO  rijs  eVXerr^s 
(v.i*).  The  fourth  rendering,  though  favoured  by 
Clement,  has  the  difticulty  that, while  Electns  occurs 
as  a  personal  name.  Electa  seems  not  to  lie  found 
among  the  names  of  women.  But,  apart  from 
this,  there  is  the  fact  that  the  term  ^<cXe».-T7)  occurs 
again  in  v.",  and  it  is  most  unlikely  that  two 
sisters  should  have  had  the  same  name  Electa. 
The    least    probable    interpretation    is    the    last, 
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which,  in  addition  to  other  difficulties,  makes  the 
person  in  question  the  bearer  of  two  strange  names. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  most  to  favour  the  render- 
ing '  to  the  elect  lady,'  and  the  idea  that  the  Ep. 
Ls  addressed  to  a  Christian  matron,  who  was  held 
in  high  esteem  in  a  wide  Christian  circle,  and 
about  whose  children  the  apostle  had  something  to 
write,  partly  in  praise,  partly  in  caution.  But  of 
this  laay  we  know  nothing  beyond  what  is  told  us 
here.  The  supposition  that  the  person  addressed 
may  have  been  jiartha  of  Bethany  has  nothing  to 
support  it  but  the  fanciful  idea  that  Kijria  in  Gr. 
is  lilce  Martha  in  Heb.,  both  being  feminine  forms 
of  the  word  for  *  Lord.'  The  designation  in  ques- 
tion, however,  has  been  understood  by  not  a  few 
to  be  a  figurative  expression  for  a  Christian  society, 
rather  than  a  literal  description  of  an  individual 
Christian.  The  reason  for  this  is  found  partly  in 
Joiin's  way  of  using  symbolical  terms,  partly  in 
the  idea  that  the  salutation  would  come  more 
naturally  from  a  Church  to  a  Church,  but  chiefly 
in  the  fact  that  there  is  comparatively  little  in  the 
Ep.  that  applies  distinctly  to  an  individual,  and 
much  that  runs  in  plural  terms  —  loving  '  one 
another,'  looking  '  to  yourselves,'  etc.  Hence 
Jerome,  followed  by  Hiigenfeld,  Liinemann,  and 
Sohmiedel,  held  the  letter  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Church  generally.  But  this  surely  is  excluded  by 
the  mention  of  the  '  elect  sister.'  Others,  with 
more  probability,  have  supposed  the  Ep.  to  be 
directed  to  a  particular  Church ;  and  some  have 
attempted  to  identify  the  Church  as  that  of  Jeru- 
salem ( Whitby),  or  that  of  Philadelphia  { Whiston), 
or  that  of  Corinth  (Serrarius).  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  writer  would  naturally  introduce  such 
a  symbolism  into  a  brief  private  letter  like  this. 
And  as  it  admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  Third  Ep.  is 
addressed  to  an  individual,  it  seems  most  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  companion  letter  is  also 
written  to  an  individual.  In  this  case  we  have 
another  example,  and  a  very  interesting  one,  of 
the  private  conespondence  of  the  apostles,  and  an 
instructive  instance  of  John's  pastoral  concern  for 
an  indi\-idual  believer  and  her  children. 

LiTERATrRK. — AmoDg  the  Commentaries,  especiany  thoee  by 
Huther,  Dusterdieck,  Lucke,  Alford,  Ebrard,  Westcott ;  among 
the  books  of  Introduction,  those  given  under  the  First  Epistle  ; 
and  in  addition.  Eitmeier,  d«  EUcta  Domina;  Krigele,  de 
KafM  Joannig ;  H.  G.  B.  Miiller,  Comm.  in  See.  Ep.  Joan. ; 
Bambonnet,  de  Sec.  Ep.  Joannea  ;  KnikueT,Studien  u.  Kritikeii, 
1S33  ;  S.Cox,  The  Private  Letterg  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John. 

The  Third  Epistle.— 1.  Contents. — This  Ep. 
is  also  very  brief.  The  writer  explains  that  it 
is  so,  not  because  he  has  little  to  say,  but  be- 
cause he  expects  shortly  to  see  the  person  addressed, 
and  to  'speak  face  to  face'  with  him  (w."-")  It 
is  occupied  mostly  with  things  of  personal  and 
circumstantial  interest,  but  it  touches  some  im- 
portant principles,  and  gives  us  glimpses  of  the 
condition  of  tne  early  Christian  societies  which 
are  of  great  value.  It  has  all  the  marks  of  a 
letter,  in  freedom  of  style,  and  in  the  use  of  in- 
scription, benediction,  and  salutation.  It  is  written 
with  much  point  and  spirit,  with  some  dramatic 
force,  and  also  with  singular  tact.  It  begins  with 
an  expression  of  the  writers  love  for  the  friend  ad- 
dressed, his  interest  in  his  welfare,  and  his  joy  in 
the  reports  brought  him  by  othere  of  his  truth  and 
his  consistent  walk.  It  then  praises  him  specially 
for  the  kindness  which  he  had  shown  to  certain 
'  brethren  and  strangers,'  and  commends  these 
men  further  to  his  hospitable  care.  In  strong 
terms  it  then  condemns  the  action  of  a  certain 
Diotrephes  who  had  acted  in  a  very  diflerent  spirit, 
setting  himself  arrogantly  against  the  writer,  and 
grasping  at  authority,  neither  himself  receiving  i 
such  stranger  brethren,  nor  allowing  others  to  do 
so.  Such  ambitious  and  unbrotherly  conduct,  it 
says,  is  not  to  be  imitated,  and  cannot  be  favoured  '' 


by  one  who  is  of  God.  Passing  from  this  unwel- 
come sjibject,  it  speaks  a  good  word  for  a  certain 
Demetrius,  with  whom  perhaps  the  letter  was  to 
go,  and  closes  with  some  i)ersonal  expIanation.s,  a 
brief  benediction,  and  mutual  greetings. 

2.  Time,  Place,  Destination. — This  Ep.  raises  no 
doubt  about  its  destination.  It  is  addressed  to  an 
individual,  and  is  of  a  private  character  all  through. 
But  beyond  the  fact  that  his  name  was  Gains,  that 
he  had  the  confidence  of  the  writer,  and  that  he 
had  a  large  and  generous  sense  of  Christian  duty 
to  strangers,  we  know  nothing  of  the  recipient. 
There  is  nothing  to  identify  him  with  the  Gains 
or  Caius,  one  of  the  '  men  of  Macedonia '  who  were 
'  Paul's  companions  in  travel '  (Ac  19=*) ;  with  the 
Gains  of  Derbe  who  accompanied  Paul  into  Asia 
(Ac  20*) ;  with  the  Corinthian  Gaius  who  was  one 
of  the  few  baptized  by  Paul  ( 1  Co  1"),  and  is  de- 
scribed as  Pauls  'host'  and  that  'of  the  whole 
Church '  (Ro  16^) ;  or  with  another  of  the  same 
name  who  is  said  to  have  been  made  bishop  of 
Pergamos  by  John  (Const.  Aposfol.  ra.  46).  The 
fact  that  the  Gaius  of  this  Ep.  and  the  Gaius  of 
Corinth  have  both  the  character  of  hospitality,  is 
a  verj'  slender  basis  on  which  to  establish  the 
identity  of  the  two.  The  name  Gaius  was  one  of 
the  commonest  personal  names,  and  the  prominent 
men  in  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  may  not  have 
been  the  same  in  John's  time  as  in  Paul's.  The 
Ep.  itself,  indeed,  does  not  show  that  this  Gaius 
was  a  presbyter  or  held  any  official  position.  He 
may  very  well  have  been  a  simple  member,  though 
one  of  influence  and  repute.  Nor  does  the  Ep. 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  identify  the  Church  to 
which  he  belonged.  Some,  indeed,  have  thought 
it  to  be  the  Church  of  Pergamos,  a  Gains  being 
mentioned  in  the  Apost.  Const,  as  bishop  of  that 
place  (Wolf,  Thoma)  ;  and  some  have  taken  it  to 
be  the  Church  of  Corinth,  supposing  this  Gaius  to 
be  the  Gaius  of  Corinth  referred  to  in  the  Pauline 
Epp.  (Koenen).  We  can  only  say  that  in  all  proba- 
bility it  was  one  in  the  Ephesian  circle. 

Nor  have  we  more  to  guide  us  in  determining  the 
date  of  the  Ep.  and  the  place  where  it  was  written. 
Its  general  cliaracter  and  its  likeness  to  2  Jn  point 
to  the  close  of  the  apostle's  ministry,  if  it  is  his 
composition,  and  to  one  or  other  of  the  Asiatic 
Churches  over  which  his  superintendence  was  exer- 
cised. As  in  the  case  of  2  Jn,  Ephesus  would  most 
probably  be  the  place,  especially  if  the  visit  re- 
ferred to  in  v.^*  could  be  understood  to  mean  a 
tour  of  inspection.  And  Eusebius  (HE  iii.  23), 
speaking  of  John's  administration  of  the  Churches 
in  Asia  after  the  death  of  Domitian,  quotes  from 
Clement  a  statement  bearing  that  the  apostle 
'  coming  from  the  isle  of  Patmos  to  Ephesus,  went 
also,  when  called,  to  the  neighlx)uring  regions  of 
the  Gentiles  ;  in  some  to  appoint  bishops,  in  some 
to  institute  entire  new  Churches,  in  others  to  ap- 
point to  the  ministry  some  one  of  those  that  were 
pointed  out  by  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

3.  Occasion. — The  Ep.  appears  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  visits  of  certain  Christian  brethren 
who  moved  about  from  place  to  place,  probably  as 
travelling  preachers  or  missionary  teachers,  and  by 
the  diflerent  receptions  that  had  been  given  them. 
Such  men  were  dependent  on  the  hospitality  of 
their  brethren,  and  deserved  to  enjoy  it.  They 
had  visited  the  Church  to  which  Gaius  belonged, 
and  had  also  come  to  John.  They  had  received  a 
brotherly  welcome  from  Gains,  but  had  been  rudely 
treated  ^y  another  member  of  the  Church,  a  man 
of  ambitious  spirit  who  disowned  the  apostle's 
authority.  The  letter  is  written  in  these  circum- 
stances to  encourage  Gaius  in  his  generous  attitude 
to  such  strangers,  and  to  intimate  the  apostles 
purpose  to  visit  the  Church  in  person  and  set 
matters  right.    We  gather  from  it,  too,  that  it  had 
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been  preceded  by  another  short  letter,  which  seems 
to  have  had  no  ettect.  That  letter  has  been  identi- 
fied by  some  with  1  Jn  (Storr,  etc.),  by  others  with 
2  Jn  (Besser,  Ewald,  etc.).  But  the  subjects  dealt 
with  in  these  Epp.  are  so  unlike  those  questions  of 
hospitality  to  a  particular  class  which  make  the 
main  contents  of  3  Jn,  that  little  can  be  said  for 
such  identifications.  The  letter  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  lost  Epp.  of  Apostles. 

4.  Affinities  and  Authorship. — It  has  marked 
affinities  both  with  1  Jn  and  2  Jn.  It  has  some 
words,  (pXvapeii',  <pi\oirporreveiv,  viroXaix^iveiv  as  = 
welcome,  which  are  not  found  in  these  others.  But 
they  are  due  to  the  case  wliich  the  Ep.  has  to 
express.  It  has  other  words  and  phrases,  such  as 
wpoirifiirew,  evovSovaOai,  {jyiaiveLv,  iTriSix^'^^^-'-i  ■"'iiTTfi;' 
voielv,  which  are  either  peculiar  or  more  after 
Paul's  style  than  John's.  But  they  are  far  out- 
weighed by  the  general  resemblance  in  the  case  of 
the  two  smaller  letters ;  the  similarity  of  the 
terms  in  which  the  closing  personal  explanations 
are  made  (2  Jn  '^-  ^^  3  Jn  ^^  ^*) ;  and  the  occur- 
rence of  such  parallelisms  of  phrase  between  3  Jn 
and  the  Johannine  writings  as  these— ^;'  iXridelq. 
(v.  1-3,  cf.  1  Jn3'8,  2Jni-*),  iK  0eov  c^ai  (v.",  cf. 
1  Jn  2^),  6e6v  6pg.v  (v.",  cf.  1  Jn  3^),  napTvpttv  tivi 
(v.^,  cf.  Jn  21-'*),  otSas  6ti  ij  jxaprvpla  i)fj.Qv  dX7;^7js 
iariv  (v.",  cf.  Jn  2F*). 

In  respect  of  historical  attestation  this  Ep. 
stands  much  in  the  same  position  as  2  Jn.  The 
testimony  to  its  recognition  in  the  Church  and  to 
its  being  from  the  hand  of  the  Apostle  John,  is  on 
the  whole,  however,  somewhat  less  in  amount  and 
in  definiteness.  Like  2  Jn,  it  was  omitted  by  the 
Peshitta,  and  seems  not  to  have  been  accepted  by 
the  school  of  Antioch.  Like  2  Jn,  it  was  placed 
by  Eusebius  among  the  Antilegomena,  and  was 
referred  to  by  Origen  as  one  not  admitted  by  all 
to  be  genuine.  From  the  time  of  Eusebius  it  appears 
to  have  been  generally  received.  With  2  Jn  it  found 
a  place  in  tlie  Apostolic  Canons,  the  sixtieth  Canon 
of  the  Council  ot  Laodicea  (A.D.  364),  the  Canon  of 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  the  Canon  of  the  third  Council 
or  Carthage  (A.D.  397),  etc.  It  is  referred  to 
by  Jerome  as  among  the  Catholic  Epp.,  but  as 
said  to  have  been  written  together  Avith  2  Jn  by 
John  the  presbyter  (de  Vir.  Ilhistr.  c.  9),  to  whom 
it  was  also  attributed  in  the  decree  of  Damasus 
(Charteris,  Canonicitij,  p.  24),  and  by  Cosmas 
Indicopleustes.  It  is  not  quoted  by  Tertullian, 
Cyprian,  or  Irenaeus.  It  is  not  mentioned  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  when  he  deals  with  the 
Second  Epistle.  Eusebius,  however,  speaks  of 
Clement  as  having  explained  the  Catholic  Epp.  in 
his  Hypotyposes  (HE  vi.  14),  from  which  it  may 
perhaps  be  inferred  that  he  used  this  Ep.  as  well 
as  the  others.  There  is  no  such  evidence  that 
this  Ep.  was  recognized  by  the  Church  of  North 
Africa  as  we  have  in  the  case  of  2  Jn,  notwith- 
standing the  lack  of  any  reference  to  it  in  the 
writings  of  the  great  North  African  Fathers.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  a  place  in  the  Muratorian 
Canon  (according  to  the  most  probable  interpreta- 
tion) ;  it  was  in  the  Old  Latin  Version ;  it  was 
recognized  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria ;  and  it  was 
quoted  by  Ephraem  the  Syrian.  The  most  ancient 
testimony  to  its  existence  and  recognition  asso- 
ciates it  not  with  the  presbyter,  but  with  the 
Apostle  John.  This  association  is  in  harmony  witli 
the  Johannine  touches  which  attract  our  attention 
in  it,  while  the  arguments  that  go  to  shoAV  this 
Ep.  to  be  from  the  same  hand  as  the  otlier  two 
Epp.  ascribed  to  John,  go  also  to  prove  it  to  be 
by  the  Apostle  Jolm.  The  doubts  which  over- 
hung it  lor  a  time  may  have  been  d\ie  to  its 
f»rivate  character  and  the  length  of  time  which  a 
etter  ot  this  kind  would  naturally  take  before  it 
could  become  widely  known  in  the  Churches. 


It  has  been  supposed  by  some  tliat  v.'"  shows 
that  the  writer  wislied  to  identify  himself  with 
the  disciple  referred  to  in  Jn  21^  (PHeiderer).  But 
there  is  nothing  to  support  this.  Ewald  (Joh. 
Schriften,  p.  505)  was  of  opinion  that  of  a  number 
of  letters  written  by  John  to  individuals  or  par- 
ticular Churches,  only  2  and  3  Jn  have  survived  ; 
that  both  these  Epp.  were  meant  for  the  same 
Church ;  and  that  the  Third  was  written  lest  tlie 
Second  should  have  been  prevented  by  Diotrephes 
from  getting  into  the  handsfor  which  it  was  intended. 
Hilgenfeld  lias  a  curious  theory  of  3  Jn  as  a  letter 
of  introduction  intended  to  assert  the  rights  of  the 
Church  of  John  against  the  exclusiveness  of  the 
rigorous  Jewish-Christian  party  in  the  matter  of 
letters  of  commendation.  Baur's  theoiy  is  still  more 
curious  and  fine-spun.  He  tliought  that  a  schism 
had  been  caused  in  the  Church  to  wliich  Gains  ])e- 
longed  by  the  Montanist  movement ;  that  the  ex- 
clusive party  was  headed  by  Diotrephes  ;  and  that 
this  Ej).  was  written  under  John's  name  against  the 
Roman  episcopate — the  Roman  bishop,  Soter,  or 
Anicetus,  or  Eleutherus,  being  aimed  at  under 
the  pseudonym  Diotrephes. 

5.  Peculiar  Interest. — The  great  interest  of  this 
Ep.  lies  in  the  insight  which  it  gives  us  into  the 
ordinary  life  of  tlie  Christian  communities  of 
those  early  times  and  this  wide  Asiatic  territor\-, 
which  had  enjoyed  tlie  oversiglit  of  the  last  of  the 
apostles.  It  helps  us  to  see  what  these  Churches 
were,  not  as  we  idealize  them,  but  in  their  actual 
everyday  condition,  with  their  excellences  and 
defects,  their  noble  and  their  ignoble  figures,  their 
meek  and  their  ambitious  members,  the  errors  into 
which  they  might  be  betrayed,  tlieir  varied,  mixed, 
and  stirring  life.  It  shows  us  something,  too,  of 
their  independence,  of  the  kind  of  ministry  tliat  was 
in  exercise  among  them,  and  their  relation  to  it, 
of  their  order  also  and  administration.  On  these 
latter  subjects  it  has  so  much  to  suggest  that  it 
seems  to  mark  a  notable  stage  in  the  growth  of  the 
Church  and  the  history  of  its  organization.  It 
discloses  a  condition  of  things  like  that  with  which 
the  DidacM  has  made  us  familiar.  It  places  us  at 
the  point  of  transition  from  the  apostolic  age  to 
the  post-apostolic,  from  the  primitive  simplicity 
to  a  more  developed  constitution.  Harnack  thinks 
we  can  see  in  it  the  struggle  between  the  old  patri- 
archal, provincial  order  ol  things,  Avith  its  ministry 
of  travelling  missionary  preaciiers,  and  the  rise  of 
the  settled,  organized  Church,  Avitli  its  officials,  its 
rights,  and  its  administration.  He  finds  in  it 
nothing  less  than  the  emergence  of  the  Episcopate 
proper,  and  recognizes  in  Diotrephes  the  first  bishop 
of  the  monarchical  type  known  to  us  by  name. 

Literature. — Among  the  Commentaries  and  the  books  of 
Tntroductum,  those  given  for  the  Second  Kp. ;  also  Heuniann, 
Comm,.  in  Joan.  Ep.  III.  ;  Stemler,  de  Diotrephe ;  Gachon, 
Authenticiti  de  la  2e  et  3*  Ep.  de  Jean ;  S.  C'ox,  The  Private 
Letters  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John ;  and  especially  Harnack, 
Ueber  den  dritten  Johannesbrujf  (Texte  u.  Unters.  zur  Geteh. 
der  altchr.  Literatur,  xv.  3).  g.  D.  F.  SaLMOND. 

JOIADA  (miv,  'loeiSl,  'IwSd,  'Iwa8d,  'IwSa^).—i. 
One  of  the  tAvo  Avho  repaired  the  '  old  gate '  ( Neh 
36).  2.  High  priest,  son  of  Eliashib  (Neh  12'»-  "•  ■«). 
He  seems  to  have  sympathized  with  his  father's 
gentilizing  policy,  since  one  of  his  sons  married 
the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Horonite,  and  so 
'defiled  the  priesthood'  (Neh  13^'-). 

N.  J.  D.  White. 

JOIAKIM  (D'p;v),  Neh  12i''-  "•  20 .  Joakim  ('liMKdfi), 
1  Es  5",  Avhere  see  QPB.—A  high  priest,  son  of 
Jeshua. 

JOIARIB  (an;r,  'Apeip,  'IwpefyS,  'luiapip,  'Iwiptl/x). 
— 1.  Ezr  8'*,  one  of  the  tAvo  teachers  sent  by  Ezra 
to  Iddo  to  ask  for  ministers  for  the  temple.  2. 
Nell  II',  ancestor  of  Mjiaseiah  a  Judahite,  one  of 
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'  the  chiefs  of  the  province  that  dwelt  in  Jeru- 
salem ■  in  Xehemiah's  time.     See  also  Jehoiarib. 

JOKDEAM  (ciTlP;).— A  city  of  Jndah,  Jos  15»«, 
whose  site  has  not  been  identified.     See  Jorkeam. 

JOKIM  (c'p-,  'I(<xi«c6(»,  1  Ch  4-,  a  Judahite,  son 
or  descendant  of  Shelah. 

JOKME AM  (ci-pp; ;  B  'I/cad/*,  A  'ItKpMdp).—A  town 
in  Ephraim  given  to  the  Levites,  near  Beth-horon, 
1  Ch  6<»  [Heb.  «].  In  Jos  21-  it  is  called  Kib- 
zaim  (LXX  omits).  No  site  answering  to  either 
of  these  names  is  known.  Jokme^im  is  mentioned 
also  in  1  K  4^-,  where  AV  has  incorrectly  Jokneam 
(but  see  next  art.).  C.  K.  Coxdeb. 

JOKNEAM  (cyjp;,  perh.  'let  the  people  possess' 
[see  Gray,  ffeb.  Prop.  Names,  218]). — A  royal  city 
of  the  Canaanites,  on  Carmel  and  the  S.W.  border 
of  Zebulun,  with  a  '  torrent- valley '  (apparently 
the  gorge  of  the  Kishon,  which  is  dry  in  parts  in 
summer)  to  the  east,  Jos  12^  19".  It  was  given  to 
the  Levites,  according  to  Jos  21**,  where  it  is 
enumerated  as  belonging  to  Zebulun.  It  is  possibly 
the  same  as  Jok/n«am  of  1  K  4^^  (B  Aovk&h,  Luc. 
O^fcd.u),  which  is  mentioned  as  on  the  border  of  one 
of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts,  probably  at 
the  boundary  between  Issachar  and  Zebulun.  The 
site  is  found  at  the  present  Tell  Keimun,  on  the  E. 
slope  of  Carmel,  near  the  Kishon — a  conspicuous 
mound  with  ruins  of  a  small  town.  In  the  4th 
cent.  A.D.  (Onom.  s.  Camon)  it  was  known  as  Iv-ing 
6  Roman  miles  N.  of  Legio  (Lejjun),  on  the  way  to 
Ptolemais  (Akka),  and  in  the  12th  cent.  A.D.  it 
was  called  Cain  Slons  or  '  Mt.  Cain,'  from  a  legend 
which  made  it  the  place  where  Cain  died.  It  be- 
came the  centre  of  a  small  independent  Seigneurie. 
The  ruins  include  those  of  a  Byzantine  building, 
apparently  a  chapel.  In  the  Samaritan  Book  of 
Joshua  it  is  noticed  as  the  scene  of  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  Hebrews  and  the  giants,  and  Joshua  is 
said  to  have  been  here  shut  up  in  magic  walls  of 
brass,  till,  on  sending  a  dove  to  Nabih  the  Hebrew 
king  of  Gilead,  he  was  rescued. 

Jokneam  appears  in  Jth  7^  under  the  name 
Cyamon  (KvafjjJjv)  in  connexion  with  the  encamp- 
ment of  Holofemes  (but  see  Buhl.  GAP  210; 
Robinson,  BRP  iii.  .339  n.). 

LiTEKATURE. — SWP  vol.  ii.  sheet  r.,  and  Volume  of  Special 
Papers  under  '  Samaritan  Topography ' ;  van  de  Velde,  A'arr.  i. 
330  f. ;  Baedeker-Socin,  PalA  242;  Gu^rin,  Samarie,  iL  241  f.  ; 
Sepp,  Holi/  Land,  ii.  551;  Buhl,  GAP  210;  Robinson,  BJRP 
iu.  114  f. ;  Dillmann  on  Jos  1222 19U.  q    J{    CoXDER. 

JOKSHAN  (;?t?;,  'le^dv,  'TeKcrdv,  'lex^Tdv).— Son  of 
Abraham  and  Keturah,  and  father  of  Sheba  (Saba) 
and  Dedan,  Gn  25^  ( 1  Ch  1^-*).  The  name  seems  quite 
unkno\vn,  and  the  suggestion  of  Tuch  that  it  is  iden- 
tical with  Joktan  seems  the  most  plausible.  The 
two  forms  might  represent  respectively  the  Hebrew 
and  Aramaic  pronunciation  of  the  same  word  (cf. 
"ipp  irp,  N-p  Tp,  where  the  Aramaic  a  is  hardened 
from  n,  as  in  Vap  for  inp,  j-ap  for  |-np).  The  Arabic 
genealogists  apparently  have  no  suggestion  for  his 
identification  ;  for  Yakish  (or  rather  Yafish),  who  is 
mentioned  by  a  writer  quoted  by  Yakut  (iii.  635, 
Osiander  in  ZDMG  x.  31),  owes  his  existence  to  a 
conflation  of  the  names  Jokshan  and  Japheth. 

D.  S.  Makgoliouth. 

JOKTAN  (jap;,  'liKrav,  'lowrds,  Jos.  Ant.  I.  vi.  4). 
— Son  of  Eber,  and  father  of  a  number  of  races  (Gn 
10=*,  1  Ch  1-*).  The  races  mentioned  dwelt  '  from 
Mesha  to  Sephar ' ;  and  though  the  import  of  these 
names  is  doubtful,  the  occurrence  among  them  of 
Saba,  Hadramaut,  and  Salif  makes  it  certain  that 
Arabia  or  a  portion  of  Arabia  is  intended.  When 
the    attention    of    the    Arabic    genealogists    was 


drawn  to  the  Old  Testament  by  Mohammed's 
ostensible  acceptance  of  it,  they  noticed  the  names 
that  have  been  quoted,  and  drew  the  same  con- 
clusion from  them.  Two  lists  of  identifications 
made  by  archaeologists  of  the  early  centuries  of 
Islam  are  given  in  the  miscellaneous  work  called 
A  l-Ikd  al-Furid  (ii.  51).  They  had  to  grapple  with 
several  difficulties  at  the  outset.  The  native  tra- 
dition made  Saba  son  of  Yashjub,  and  Hadramaut 
son  of  9imyar  (Qamdani,  p.  8o).  The  genealogies 
were  harmonized  by  the  supposition  that  some 
links  had  been  omitted  in  the  Hebrew  record  ;  hence 
Saba  is  made  by  the  Arabic  historians  '  son  of 
Yashjub  son  of  Ya'rub  son  of  ^abtan  (Yoktan)' ; 
the  insertion  of  the  link  Ya'rub  being  to  mark  the 
epoch  at  w  hich  the  Hebrews  (sons  of  Eber)  became 
Arabs  (Ibn  Kutaibah's  Manual  of  History,  p.  209, 
ed.  Cairo).  Moreover,  the  name  Joktan  was  itself 
unknown ;  some  genealogist  therefore  hit  on  the 
name  Kahtan,  which  really  belonged  to  some  tribe 
or  region  (Mukaddasi  in  Bibl.  Geogr.  Arab.  iii. 
104),  and  thought  it  near  enough  to  be  identified 
with  the  Hebrew  name  ;  and  though  this  identifi- 
cation was  not  universally  accepted  (Tdj  al-Arus, 
S.V.),  it  was  till  recently  generally  adopted  both  in 
the  East  and  the  West.  Mas'udi,  who  records 
another  and  probably  more  ancient  pedigree  for 
Kahtan,  says  that  he  found  the  biblical  genealogj- 
accepted  by  tribal  authorities  all  over  South  Arabia. 
What  can  scarcely  be  determined  now  is  whether 
the  legend  that  makes  Kahtan  founder  of  the  S. 
Arabian  tribes  is  earlier  or  later  than  his  identifi- 
cation w-ith  Joktan  ;  but  it  seems  clear  that  there 
is  no  connexion  between  the  two  names.  The 
word  Kahtan  (of  which  there  was  a  variety,  Akhat) 
probably  means  'droughty,'  and  originally  applied 
to  some  strip  of  territory.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  some  of  the  numerous  inscriptions 
that  have  been  discovered  in  S.  Arabia  would 
throw  light  on  the  passage  of  Gn,  but  the  most 
important  contribution  to  its  interpretation  which 
has  been  obtained  from  that  source  would  seem  to 
be  the  discovery  by  Glaser  of  the  ancient  name  of 
Sana,  whence  it  would  appear  that  the  old  identi- 
fication of  Uzal  with  that  city  is  erroneous. 

Since,  therefore,  both  the  Arabic  legends  and  the 
inscriptions  fail  us,  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  The 
name  may  be  an  ethnological  invention  intended 
to  connect  the  Arabs  with  the  Hebrews,  and  in 
that  case  the  Targum  on  1  Ch  (published  in  La- 
garde's  Hagiographa  Chaldaice)  is  probably  right 
in  deriving  it  from  the  Hebrew,  with  the  sense 
'  smaller '  or  '  shorter,'  not,  however,  with  reference 
to  the  length  of  human  life,  but  in  comparison  with 
the  other  'half'  (Peleg)  of  the  sons  of  Eber.  If, 
however,  the  name  be  Arabic  and  geographical, 
probably  the  connexion  suggested  by  Glaser  (Skizze, 
ii.  423)  between  it  and  Katan,  the  name  of  several 
mountains  in  Arabia  (Yakut,  s.v.),  and  also  of  a 
tribe  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (Katanitce),  has  most 
in  its  favour.  The  Arabs,  however,  tell  us  that 
Katan  is  properly  an  anatomical  term ;  and  if  these 
mountains  be  named  from  their  resemblance  to 
some  portion  of  the  body,  the  form  Yoktan  remains 
imexplained.  If  the  name  met  us  in  an  Arabic 
genealogy,  we  should  almost  certainly  have  the 
observation  that  Joktan  was  the  first  who  had  a 
fixed  residence  (Arab,  katana  yaktunu). 

With  regard  to  the  thirteen  names  of  Joktan's 
sons,  the  meagreness  of  the  list  forbids  us  to  sup- 
pose that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  genealogist  to 
give  a  description  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  or 
indeed  of  any  portion  of  it ;  his  purpose  is  rather  to 
localize  ethnologically,  and  to  some  extent  geo- 
graphically, the  races  with  whose  names  his  readers 
were  already  familiar.  Hence  Saba  and  Havilah, 
to  which  peculiar  interest  attached,  are  localized 
difl"erently  in  the  tables  admitted  into  Gn  (10^25*). 
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We  learn  from  Ezk  27"*  that  Uzal  was  famous  in 
connexion  with  the  spice  trade  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that,  were  more  of  the  old  Hebrew  literature  pre- 
served, wo  should  be  able  in  each  case  to  name  the 
aedes  glossce.  The  discovery,  therefore,  of  places 
witli  identical  names  in  the  Arabian  peninsula  is 
not  sutlicient  to  identify  the  localities  of  the  table, 
unless  it  be  shown  that  the  places  discovered  were 
of  sufficient  importance  to  have  been  heard  of  by 
the  Israelites.  Glaser's  suggestion  (I.e.),  that  the 
table  [proceeds  geographically  from  S.  to  N.,  seems 
inconsistent  with  the  mention  of  Saba  near  the 
end ;  for  surely  Saba  should  count  as  a  southern 
or,  at  any  rate,  midland  state.  We  cannot  even  be 
sure  that  all  tlie  names  which  occur  in  it  are  con- 
nected with  Arabia ;  the  Targ.  on  Chron.  hints 
that  the  juxtaposition  of  Saba,  .Opliir,  and  Havilah 
is  due  to  all  three  being  conneotecl  with  the  gold  in- 
dustry (cf.  Is  60®),  and  this  fact  would  to  an  ancient 
ethnologist  have  constituted  a  claim  to  affinity 
independently  of  local  considerations.  The  more 
probable  suggestions  that  have  been  made  for  the 
identification  of  the  names  that  occur  only  in  this 
passage  are  quoted  in  the  separate  articles. 

D.  S.  Maugoliouth. 

JOKTHEEL  (^xrii?;). — This  name  occurs  twice  in 
OT  as  applied  to  two  very  dift'erent  places  :  one  a 
city  or  town  of  the  Amorites,  the  other  the  capital 
of  Edom.  1.  A  city  described  (Jos  15*^-**,  B'laKapeiyX, 
A  and  Luc.  'lex^arfK)  as  lying  in  'the  Shephelah,' 
along  with  some  others,  from  which  we  gather  that 
it  was  situated  on  the  extensive  plain  bordering 
Philistia,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  tableland  of 
southern  J  udtea,  and  on  the  W .  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  the  general  allotment  by  Joshua  it 
came  into  possession  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Its 
site  has  not  been  recovered.  2.  The  name  (which 
Wetzstein,  in  Del.  Jes.^  703 f.,  explains  from 
the  Arab.,  'protection  of  God')  given  (2  K  14^, 
B  and  Luc.  Kadoi)\,  A  'lex^oTjX)  to  Sela,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Edomites,  after  its  capture 
by  Amaziah  king  of  Judah  (see  Sela).  It  may 
have  been  bestowed  by  Amaziah  in  recognition  of 
the  aid  afforded  by  J"  in  the  capture  of  a  city  of 
such  amazing  strength  as  Sela,  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  Edomites  in  the  Valley  of  Salt.  The  latter 
was  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  .and  thus 
within  the  territory  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  The 
name  '  Joktheel '  did  not  take  permanent  hold  on 
the  place,  because  the  Edomites  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
regained  their  sovereignty  (2  Ch  28"),  and  doubtless 
restored  to  their  capital  its  original  name  of  Sela. 

E.  Hull. 

JOLLITY.— 1  Es  320  '  It  [wine]  turneth  also  every 
thought  into  jollity  (evuxioi)  and  mirth  '  ;  and  Sir 
13®  '  Beware  that  thou  be  not  deceived,  and 
brought  down  in  thy  jollity '  (iv  eiKppoadvr)  <tov  ; 
AVm  'by  thy  simplicity';  liV  'in  thy  mirth'). 
The  meaning  is  '  mirth,'  which  is  the  commonest 
meaning  of  tlie  word.  Thus  Shaks.,  Mid.  Night" s 
f  Dream,  V.  i.  377^ 

)  '  A  fortnig-ht  hold  we  this  solemnity. 

In  nightly  revels  and  new  jollity ' ; 

And  Milton,  PL  xi.  714— 

'  And  all  was  turned  to  jollity  and  game.' 
So  Latimer,  Seriyions  (Arber's  ed.  p.  58),  '  Joab  and 
the  other  company  ])eynge  in  tlieyr  jolitye,  and 
kepyng  good  cheare,  heard  it.'  But  m  a  subsequent 
sermon  (p.  113)  Latimer  has  it  with  the  sense  of 
splendour,  '  He  shewed  him  al  the  kyngdomes  of 
the  worlde,  and  all  tlieyr  jolitye.'  Cf.  Jth  10" 
Wye.  1382,  '  she  clothide  hir  witli  the  clothis  of  hir 
jolite,'  1388  'gladnesse.'  The  adj.  'jolly'  is  used 
by  Tind.,  Ex  15''  '  His  jolye  captaynes  are  drowned 
in  the  red  see ' ;  and  by  Coverdale,  Job  40^"  '  up, 
•lecke  the  in  tliy  joly  araye,  poure  out  the  indig- 
nacion  of  thy  wrath.  J.  HASTINGS. 


JONADAB.— See  Jehonadab. 
JONAH.— 

i.  Jonah  and  2  K  1425. 
ii.  Jonah  and  Is  l.'jf. 
iii.  Jonah  and  the  Book  of  Jonah. 

1.  Contents  of  the  Iwok. 

2.  Unity  of  the  book. 

S.  Relation  between  the  person  and  the  book  of  Jonaji. 

4.  Fonnal  character  of  the  book — A  gymhol.  narrative. 

5.  Date  of  the  book. 

0.  The  principal  other  interpretations  of   the   book. 
The  extemo-hUtorical  and  the  legendaru  interpre- 
tations characterized  and  examined. 
7.  The  idea  of  the  liook— Universalism  of  Ootl's  plan  of 
salvation,  and  Israel's  mission  to  the  ijoyitn. 
iv.  Other  occurrences  of  the  name  Jonah. 
Literature. 

i.  Jonah  and  2  K  14,^. — The  name  n;v  ('iwvSs)  is 
found  in  the  canon.  OT  only  in  2  K  U-"  and  Jon  l'-4'* 
(cf.  Mandelkern,  Vet.  Test.  Concord.  Heb.  et  Chald. 
1896,  p.  1438*).  In  the  former  of  these  pa-ssages, 
where  it  is  used  of  '  the  servant  of  God,  Jonah  the 
son  of  Amittai,  the  prophet,  which  was  of  Gath- 
liepher,'  the  expression  'through  his  servant' 
(nayr?)  is  nothing  remarkable,  occurring  as  it 
does  also  in  1  K  (8-^)  14i»  15-'»,  2  K  9^"^  lO^"  in  the 
same  sense  as  in  2  K  14^.  The  name  Amittai 
(•ncx)  is  found  nowhere  in  OT  except  in  2  K  14'"'  and 
Jon  P  (Mandelkern,  loc.  cit.  p.  1367'*).  Hence  all 
we  know  of  the  father  of  the  prophet  Jonah  is  this 
at  most,  that  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  place 
called  npnn  nj  ( = '  press  of  IJepher,'  proper  names 
having  elsewhere  also  for  certain  reasons  the 
article  attached  to  them  [cf.  Konig,  Ilistor.-com- 
parat.  Sijntax  d.  Heb.  1897,  §  295]).  It  is  the 
same  place  that  is  meant  by  n?"  i?i  in  Jos  19'*, 
where  the  context  shows  that  we  have  the  so-called 
locative  form  ('to  Gath-hepher,'  LXX  fVt,  k.t.\.). 
There  are  other  instances  where  the  locative,  like 
Gittdh,  is  accented  on  the  last  syllable  (cf.  Skcil- 
ishah,  etc.,  in  2  K  4^-  etc.).*  This  accentuation  may 
be  determined  by  the  immediately  following  gut- 
tural (cf.  Lchrgeb.  ii.  517).  The  i^n  without  the 
article  in  Jos  19'^  m-iy  have  arisen  through  haplo- 
graphy  of  the  n,  or  i^-n  (2  K  14®)  and  i?"  (Jos  19'^) 
may  be  related  to  each  other  as  p^)}n  and  pjj;.,  etc. 
(Konig,  Syntax,  §  295rf).  Hence  we  are  neither 
to  find  the  place-name  '  Gath-hepher '  in  2  K  14-^ 
(G.  A.  Smith,  Twelve  Prophet.t,  ii.  496)  nor  the 
place-name  'Gittah-hepher'  in  Jos  19"  (i6.  note  1). 
The  place  Gath  (ha)hcpker  lay  in  the  territory  as- 
signed to  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  Jos  19'"-  ". 

In  2  K  14^^  it  is  further  recorded  of  Jonah  that 
in  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.  (c.  B,c.  781-741)  this 
prophet  predicted  the  re-conquest  of  the  eastern 
boundaries  of  Israel.  In  this  passage  '  the  sea  of 
the  Arabah'  (i.e.  the  Dead  Sea)  iixes,  of  course, 
only  eajclusively  the  tertnintis  ad  quern.  The  un- 
certain expression  '  the  brook  of  the  Arabah ' 
(^71,'iJ}  "^nj)  in  Am  e'*  does  not  contradict  this 
assumption,  which  is  commended  also  by  other 
considerations  (see  below,  §  ii.). 

ii.  Jonah  and  Is  15f.— We  should  be  much 
better  informed  regarding  the  work  of  the  prophet 
Jonah,  if  he  Avere  the  author  of  the  pro[)hecy  wliicli 
forms  at  least  the  basis  of  Is  15^-16'-,  and  to  which 
Isaiah  himself  added  the  epilogue,  'This  is  the 
word  which  J"  in  time  past  spake  concerning  Moab, 
and  noio  hath  J"  spoken,  saying,'  etc.  (16'^'-).  That 
earlier  prophecy  is,  in  point  of  fact,  attributed  to 
Jonali  by  Hitzig  (Des  Frank.  Jonah  Orakel  itb. 
Moab,  1831),  Maurer,  Knobel  (Der  Praplutismm 
der  Hchrder,  ii.  124),  Riehm  (Einleit.  in  d.  AT,  ii. 
62),  Duhm  {Thcol.  d.  Proph.  71),  Kenan  {Hiit.  du 
peuple  d  Israel,  ii.  417).  But  (a)  the  announce- 
ment of  Jonah,  which  is  mentioned  in  2  K  14^, 
had  certainly  a  much  wider  scope  than  tlie  oracle 
of  Is  15>-16'-'.     (b)  If  the  author  of  Is  15»-16''-'  was 

*  For  the  other  exceptions  see  Kiinig,  Ileb.  Lehrgebaude,  ii. 
6ir->. 
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an  inhabitant  of  the  Northern  kingdom  and  a  sub- 
ject of  Jeroboam  II.  (which  even  Chej-ne,  Introtl. 
to  Bk.  of  Isaiah,  ISDo,  p.  88,  regards  as  possible), 
lie  oouid  only  ironically  have  called  upon  the 
Moabites  to  send  presents  to  Zion  (16'*').  (c)  In 
the  words,  'Send  lambs  (i^)  for  the  ruler  of  the 
land  ...  to  Zion'  (16*),  such  a  political  relation 
of  the  Moabites  to  Jerusalem  is  most  naturally 
jiresupposed  as  we  lind  in  2  K  3*  (ci;).  In  all 
proliabilitv,  the  Moabites  after  the  time  of  Mesha 
became  tributary  again  to  the  kings  of  Judah,  and 
Is  15--16^  related  to  an  attack  made  upon  the 
land  of  Moab  by  the  Assyrians.  From  this  part 
of  Isaiah,  then,  no  information  regarding  Jonah 
ben-Amittai  can  be  derived. 

iii.  JOXAH  AXD  THE  BoOK  OF  JOXAH.— 1.  An 
abundant  source  of  information  about  Jonah  would 
l»e  opened  to  us,  if  the  tifth  of  the  twelve  minor 
prophetical  books  was  written  by  him.  The  essen- 
tial contents  of  this  book  are  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Jonah  ben-Amittai  evaded  the  DiWne  com- 
mission to  go  and  preach  against  the  city  of  Nineveh 
(1*"*).  His  motive,  however,  was  not  'indolence, 
sloth,  fear  of  man'  (Kleinert,  1893,  cul  loc.),  but 
the  fear  that  J",  on  account  of  His  compassionate 
disposition,  would  not  execute  the  threatened 
judgment  (4-).  Many  exegetes  have  sought  to 
justify  this  motive  by  remarking  that  Jomdi  will 
have  feared  to  prove  a  'prophet  of  lies'  (tj??^  tczi) 
<cf.  the  Midrash  in  Jalqut  Shim'oni  on  Jonah*  and 
the  Gesch.  d.  Proph.  Jona  by  B.  Wolf  [see  below], 
1897,  p.  12).  Others  will  have  it  that  Jonah  did  not 
w^ish  to  save  a  people  which  threatened  destruction 
to  Israel  (so  the  3Iechilta  to  Ex  1^,  Jerome,  Rashi, 
Kimchi,  f  Abra vanel ).  According  to  Mikhlal  Jophi, 
ad  loc.,  Jonah  was  afraid  that  the  Ninevites,  if  they 
repented  at  the  preaching  of  a  single  prophet,  would 
put  to  shame  the  Israelites,  who  did  not  repent  in 
spite  of  many  prophets  (rryin  citt:  c'2r  ci'k).  Yet 
other  interpreters  suppose  that  Jonah  was  re- 
luctant to  make  known  to  a  heathen  people  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  iHengstenberg,  Christ- 
ologie-,  i.  469,  'because  he  grudged  the  exercise 
of  compassion  towards  the  heathen '). 

(b)  God  brought  about  the  punishment  of  Jonah 
by  means  of  a  great  storm  (1*-^").  Ace.  to  Philo  (de 
Jona  oratio,  Op.,  ed.  Kichter,  vii.  377  fl". ),  it  was  the 
snoring  of  Jonah  that  drew  the  attention  of  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  to  him  ( '  Trade  bat  eum  vox 
narium  stertentium,  quum  altius  reddatur  in  supinis 
jacentibus').  On  the  other  hand,  the  Arabo-Syrian 
History  of  the  Prophet  Jonah  makes  the  latter 
confess  his  fault  on  his  own  impulse,  and  Jonah 
is  thtis  held  up  as  a  model  of  noble  love  of  the 
truth.  Moreover,  the  casting  of  lots  (riyjii  1")  is 
not  introduced  till  after  v.^*,  somewhat  after  the 
example  of  the  Midrash.  (For  the  language  of 
the  latter  see  AVolf,  p.  16  f.).  In  this  way  the 
casting  of  lots  would  be  a  last  attempt  to  save 
the  life  of  the  prophet.  Also,  according  to  Edm. 
Hardy  (ZDMG,  1896,  p.  1.53),  it  is  related  in  the 
Hindu  Jat,  439  (ed.  Fausboll,  iv.  2),  how  sailors 
discovered  the  guilt  of  Mittavindaka  by  casting 
lots  three  times,  aud  how,  using  almostthe  very 
language  of  Jon  P^,  they  exposed  him  on  a  raft. 

(c)  But  a  merciful  God  thus  reduced  Jonah  to 
straits,  not  in  order  to  destroj-  liim,  but  ultimately 
to  rescue  him  (2'"'^). 

(d)  Thereupon  the  prophet  proclaimed  in  Nineveh 
that  in  forty  days  the  city  would  be  destroyed  (3^'*). 

The  same  number  40 '(c-yj-ix),  which  is' common 
to  the  MT,  Targum,  Pesh.,  and  Vulg.,  is  given 
also  in  one  manuscript  of  the  above-named  History 

*  -ZK  r-r  -ctf\  .  .  .  ^:3^^.^'?  mj':  hm  in^y  ...  ma  ncn 

rpB-n  K-3:  'm»t  y-\-,p  c-vSk  naiir  .-k  jfric  ips-n  it'23  wk  j-^ip 
t         :  •7vrttr  -nzr-?  rcr:  cm^k  ti::^  (*oUicUtu  est)  rrn  k'm 
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of  the  Prophet  Jonah  (p.  \iii,  1.  3,  'arba  'ina).  But 
the  LXX  {rpeit),  Philo  {op.  eit.  §  27.  '  civitas  ista 
tres  tantum  dies  habet'),  the  Arab.   (i^%),  and 

the  other  manuscript  of  the  History  iSylX^l)  I»ave 

all  the  number  3.  Perhaps  this  variation  is  .simply 
due  to  the  relation  between  cs;  w>y  -^rg;  (^)  and 
"V  =i'  '^^5  (v.*),  for  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  catastrophe  would  ensue  after  the  three  days' 
transit  through  the  city.  It  is  less  probable  that 
the  influence  at  work  was  the  '  three '  of  2^  [Eng. 
l'"J.  But  the  Midrash  mentioned  a  fast  of  .tcVp 
mS'"?  r.vhzn  cc'  (Wolf,  p.  25^).  A  symbolical  sense 
of  the  number  'three'  is  not  to  be  thought  of, 
nor  is  an  interchange  of  the  numbers  n'  and  7' 
(W.  Bohme,  ZATW,  1887,  p.  239)  likely.  Further, 
the  verb  n;s-:,  which  is  imitated  in  Kza-Tna  and  in 

the  Pesh.  |^l£>aiZiD,  was  intended  to  express 
the  sense  of  outicard  destruction  ;  hence  correctly 
(carcurrpa^ffcTot  (LXX),  »ubcertetur  (Vulgate), 
^  :..^~  {disparehit),  and  Mikhlal  Jophi,  ad  loc., 
c.ttjt::  v.t  rrr^s:  '3  mcyi  cna  nasrca  tcx^  nsn.  Wolf, 
indeed  (op.  cit.  p.  21  f.),  contends  strongly  that  the 
n^ni  of  v.^  is  used  '  with  intentional  ambiguity,'  it 
not  being  in  the  plan  of  an  all-seeing  Providence  to 
destroy  the  city.  But  this  argument  would  be 
justified  only  if  in  other  prophetical  threatening? 
also,  which  remained  unfultilled  in  consequence  of 
man's  repentance,  an  ambiguous  expression  had 
been  used.  But,  e.g.,  in  1  K  21^  it  is  positively 
announced  to  king  Ahab,  '  Behold,  I  will  bring  evil 
upon  thee ' ;  no  condition  is  added,  yet  the  prophet 
was  afterwards  told,  '  I  will  not  bring,'  etc.  (v.^). 

(c)  Then  the  people,  as  well  as  the  king  of 
Nineveh,  took  Jonah  for  a  messenger  of  the  Deity ; 
a  general  fast  was  ordained,  and  the  inhabitants 
turned  from  their  e\Tl  ways  (3*"^**).  So  universal 
was  the  fasting  enjoined  that  even  '  cattle  and 
small  cattle'  were  neither  to  eat  nor  drink  (v.'). 
Nowack  (ad  loc.)  regards  the  words  ■"cn^-T]  ciKn  in 
3*  as  a  later  gloss ;  but,  even  so,  the  subjects  would 
not  be  altered,  for  in  v.'"'  '  cattle  and  small  cattle ' 
have  been  mentioned.  A  real  participation  of 
animals  in  the  fast  has  therefore  been  rightly 
recognized  also,  e.y.,  by  Philo  (op.  cit.  §  37  f.)  in 
the  passage.  His  words  are,  'Tantum  (sic)  humilia- 
tionem  animumque  compositum  secundum  scriptu- 
ram  vestiti  sunt,  ut  pecudes  quoque  eorum  precibus 
vacantes  eos  juvarent,'  etc.  Further,  the  author 
of  the  Arab. -Syr.  History  of  Jonah  put  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Ninevites  the  following  prayer,  '  If 
this  repentance  be  not  accepted  of  God,  trans- 
gressors ^%ill  in  future  despair  of  the  possibility 
of  return.'  He  went  on  to  tell  how  the  Divine 
pardon  was  announced  by  the  sending  of  a  letter 
and  the  dispelling  of  a  darkness  which  had  lain 
over  the  city  during  the  fast  (Wolf,  op.  cit.  p.  26).    . 

(/)  Enraged  at  the  action  of  God,  Jonah  was  I 
brought,  through  his  own  grief  at  the  loss  of  a  1 
'gourd,'*  to  see  that  God  had  rightly  pardoned  ^ 
the  Ninevites. 

*  On  kUcaifdn  (4«t9t,  Tug.  p'p'p)cL  Herodot.  ii.  W,  i>i»j«r. 
i:  xpittmu,  scT.X.,  n  jimijBiri  /te*  Atyvrrm  xJxt ;  see  also  especiallv 
Immanuel  Low,  Aram.  Pjlanzennamen,  Xo.  298,  "The  iiuinu* 
couiuxunii  (Linn.),  under  the  nante  kiki,  ■vtsls,  for  tbe  sake  of  its 
oil,  cultivated  as  largely  in  ancient  Egj-pt  as  it  is  at  the  present 
dav ' ;  cf.  Diod.  Sic.  L  34 ;  Dioscorides,  iv.  164 ;  Plinv,  HS 
XV.  7.  WoU  (p.  52)  says,  '  In  the  Talmud  {Shabbath  21»  U.  6ff.) 
R«3ih  Lakish  assumes  that  the  p'p  i??  of  the  Mishnah  {Skab- 
bath  iL  2)  is  identical  with  the  rCTi  p*P*?,  and  Babbah  bar 
bar  (tie)  Chanah  said  that  he  had  seen  it  (■^i^*^  'i}''P'p  '■?  ~inX' 
The  ki^ii&n,  according:  to  the  Talmud,  resembles  the  KZ'TlVs, 
a  tree  from  whose  pith  oil  and  medicines  were  prepared.  It 
is  the  Arabic  hinraun,  '  ricinus  frutex'  (Frej-taj:,  Lex.  Arxib.X 
Kimchi  had  already  cited  this  exjdanatioa,  which  appears  also 


in  Mikhlal  Jophi.    It  was  not 


ehe  »yucu«i:,  |I;-C,  cf.  \\;  Cl 
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2.  The  Unity  of  the  Book  'Jonah.' — This  book 
might,  at  least  partially,  be  a  genuine  source  of 
information  about  Jonah  ben-Araittai,  if  it  were 
coniposed  of  several  straJji.  The  latter  position 
was  once  maintamed  I^Miiller  in  Paulus'  Memora- 
bilien,  vi.  p.  167  IF.,  and  bv  Nachtigall  in  Eich- 
horn's  Allgemciner  Bibliotliek,  ix.  221-273  (of. 
Eichhorn,  Einleit.  iv.  §  5776).  According  to 
Nachtigall  (and  Bunsen),  among  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Hebrews  there  was  '  a  prayer  of  Jonah  the 
son  of  Amittai,'  with  the  note  appended,  '  after 
God  had  delivered  him  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
king  of  Assyria.'  This  prayer  is  supposed  to  be 
preserved  in  Jon  2*"^°,  and  then  chs.  3  and  4  and 
still  later  chs.  1  and  2"- "  [Eng.  1"  2'"]  to  have 
been  added  to  it.  Nachtigall  has  started  from  a 
correct  perception,  namely,  that  the  lirst  part  of 
the  prayer  (Jon  2^-i<')  cannot  have  been  uttered 
by  a  man  who  has  been  swallowed  by  a  sea- 
monster.  Jonah  could  not  out  of  the  belly  of 
the  fish  say  to  God,  '  Posuisti  me  in  securo  loco' 
(Philo,  op.  cit.  §  22).  Having  regard  to  his  other 
experiences,  and  even  per  se,  it  was  impossible 
that  Jonah  should  regard  his  sojourn  in  tlie  lish's 
belly  as  a  preliminary  to  his  complete  deliverance 
(Kimchi  on  2^*  c^ha•2  nn  'yoo  nst  j;t  invna).  This 
prayer  could  only  at  best  then  be  uttered  after 
Jonah's  deliverance,  which  is  recorded  in  2"  [Eng. 
*"].  If  now  the  author  of  2"-  "  had  already  before 
him  that  prayer  of  thanksgiving  (Nachtigall, 
Bunsen),  he  would  have  introduced  it  after  2'\ 
otherwise  he  must  have  placed  the  origin  of  the 

Eoem  within  the  body  or  the  great  fish,  in  order 
y  this  improbability  to  indicate  the  didactic  pur- 
pose of  his  narrative.  But  it  is  more  likely  that 
this  composition  has  been  supplemented  by  a  later 
writer  Avho  missed  the  contents  of  the  prayer  re- 
ferred to  in  2-  (Knobel,  Dcr  Proplietismits  der 
Hchrder,  ii.  377).  Tliis  older  assumption  also 
appears  to  us  the  only  correct  element  in  the 
contentions  of  W.  Bohme  ('Die  Compos,  d.  Buches 
Jona'  in  ZATW,  1887,  pp.  224 if.,  234),  and  it  is 
approved  also  by  Cheyne  {Origin  of  the  Psalter, 
1891,  p.  126),  Budde  (ZATW,  1892,  p.  42),  and 
Nowack  (Handcoinm.  1897,  p.  180).  G.  A.  Smith 
(Twelve  Projihets,  ii.  512)  opposes  it,  appealing  to 
f5;!  ('  and  he  arranged  or  ordered')  of  2^  [Eng.  1"], 
as  showing  that  the  author  kncsw  that  Jonah  was 
to  be  saved  by  means  of  the  lish.  But  the  man 
who  was  swallowed  by  the  iish  did  not  know 
this.  Hence,  if  Jonah  himself  wrote  We  book, 
he  ascrilked  to  himself  by  prolepsis  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving ;  while,  if  it  was  a  later  writer  who 
put  this  prayer  in  the  mouth  of  the  swallowed 
Jonah,  he  ascribed  to  the  hero  of  the  narrative 
an  action  which  in  the  situation  of  Jon  2-  would 
be  a  psychological  enigma. 

Kouler,  again  (Theol.  Rev.  xvi.  139  ff.),  thinks  to 
discover  in  the  Bk.  of  Jonah  partly  signs  of  an 
earlier  age  and  partly  traces  of  a  'later  revision 
(but  see  G.  A.  Smith,  ii.  5102).  Finally,  W.  Bohme 
(op.  cit.)  has  started  the  theory  that  four  strata 
can  be  distinguished  within  the  Bk.  of  Jonah. 
But  neither  his  formal  arguments  nor  those  based 
upon  the  contents  can  be  regarded  as  valid.  This 
hypothesis  has  already  been  examined  by  the 
present  writer  in  his,  Einleitung,  p.  378  f.,  and,  as 
no  one  has  since  ventured  to  defend  the  assumption 
that  the  Bk.  of  Jonah  was  composed  from  ditterent 
strata,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  mto  the  question  in 
more  detail. 

3.  Is  there  a  necessary  relation  between  the  person 
and  the  Book  of  Jonah  ?    The  genetic  connexion 

cucurbita,  pepo'  (Brockelmann,  Lex.  Sijr.  s.v.),  Arab.      ,  v'-ic  i 

(Koran,  xxxvii.  146).  As  Jerome  replaced  cucurbita  of  the 
old  Latin  by  hedera  ('ivy'),  there  arose  'tumultus  in  plcbe' 
(Aug^ustinus',  ad  Uieron.,  Epistola  SS). 


of  Jonah  ben-Amittai  and  the  Bk.  of  Jonah  appears 
to  be  based  upon  this  much  at  least ;  We  seem 
compelled  to  assume  that  a  tradition  existed, 
according  to  which  Jonah  ben-Amittai  journeyed 
beyond  his  own  country,  that  he  was  involved  in 
a  dangerous  situation,  and  that  he  was  ultimately 
delivered  from  this.  Without  such  a  tradition,  it 
seems  inexplicable  why  it  is  to  the  name  of  Jonah 
that  the  book  is  attaclied.  Riehm,  indeed  (Intro- 
rduction,  ii.  167),  says,  'The  reason  why  the  author 
selected  the  name  of  Jonah  was  that  the  only 
prophet  that  would  serve  his  purpose  was  one 
whose  name  was  on  the  one  hand  familiar  to  the 
people,  but  about  whom  on  the  other  hand  they 
knew  nothing  more.'  This,  however,  is  incon- 
clusive. There  were  several  prophets  of  that 
kind.  Only  in  one  event  would  the  choice  of 
the  name  Jonah  ben-Amittai  (Jon  1*)  be  explicable 
without  a  historical  tradition,  namely,  if  Amittai 
were  meant  to  be  a  nomen  appellativum,  i.e.  if 
'  Jonah  lilius  creduli '  were  so  designated  as  a  re- 
presentative of  believers  xar'  i^oxf)v,  the  so-called 
orthodox  party.  W^e  call  attention  to  this  possi- 
bility, because  in  investigating  so  difficult  aquestion 
all  possibilities  must  be  weighed.  It  is  a  fact  at 
all  events  that,  in  the  case  of  this  ben-Amittiii 
(Jon  1'),  Gath  (ha)hepher  is  not  specified  as  his 
birthplace  (see  further,  below,  4  c,  n.  747**). 

4.  The  fornud  character  of  the  liook  of  Jonah. 
— Notwithstanding  that  the  book  may  rest  upon  a 
tradition  about  Jonah,  yet  the  essential  character 
of  the  book  consists  in  this,  that  it  belongs  to  the 
category  of  symbolical  narratives. 

(a)  There  were  sucli  narratives.  For  instance, 
in  Jer  25^^*^-  it  is  said,  'Take  this  cup,'  etc.,  and 
'  I  took  the  cup  at  the  iiand  of  J"  and  made  all  the 
nations  drink'  (v.^').  Thus  actions  of  the  prophet 
are  recorded  as  if  they  had  been  outwardly  per- 
'ormed,  and  yet  they  cannot  luive  really  been  so. 
lather  is  the  story  merely  a  form  of  representation 
n  which  a  Divine  message  is  presented  in  a  visible 
nd  therefore  impressive  fashion.  This  being  mani^ 
estly  the  case  with  Jer  25^'^",  there  is  no  need  in 
S'*'^-  to  take  the  name  Perath,  which  everywhere 
else  (15  times)  means  the  Euphrates  (so  also  in  Jer 
51^),  to  refer  to  a  place  which  is  not  meant  any- 
where else  in  OT,  nor  so  understood  by  LXX  (iirl 
Tov  ¥jV(l>pa.TV)v,  K.T.X.),  etc.,  in  Jer  13^*^-,  and  which 
stood  in  no  relation  to  the  captivity  of  Israel.  For 
the  same  reason  it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  that 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  actually  lay  for  390  days  upon 
his  left  and  for  40  days  upon  his  right  side  (4*''  etc. ). 
Moreover,  in  24^  the  words  'Set  on  the  caldron 
and  pour  water  into  it,'  etc.,  are  called  by  Ezekiel 
a  mushdl  (cf.  the  Arab,  mitlun,  similitudo,  -irapa- 
^oki] ;  see  Konig's  art.  '  Zur  Deutung  der  symboli- 
schen  Handlungen  des  Propheten  Hesekiel,'  in  the 
Neue  kirchliche  Zeitschrift,  iii.  650  11".).  Similar  to 
the  narrative  of  Jer  25'*'^-  is  that  of  Hos  V"-  and 
?,^^'  (so,  inter  alios,  Hitzig,  Simson,  Keil,  Wiinsche, 
Reuss  [Gcsch.  d.  heil.  Schriftcn  ATs,  1890,  §223]; 
see,  further,  art.  HosEA  in  this  Dictionary).  For 
there  it  is  expressly  said, '  Go,  take  to  thee  mulicrcm 
fornicationis,'  and,  even  if  the  latter  phrase  can 
mean  only  'a  wife  of  whoredoms'  (Cheyne,  Camb. 
Bible,  ad  loc.  ;  G.  A.  Smith,  i.  234,  '  a  wife  of 
harlotry'),  it  is  improperly  assumed  by  some  inter- 
preters (e.g.  Cheyne, Wellii.,  Nowack,  G.  A.  Smitli) 
that  the  woman  had  not  beforehand  '  an  inclination 
to  inlidelity.'  Such  an  interpretation  runs  counter 
to  the  text,  acconling  to  whuih  at  the  very  outset 
Hosea  was  inspired  with  the  idea  of  marrj-ing 
a  mulier  fornicationis  (i.e.  idololntriw  eorumnue 
vitiorum  qua;  cum  ilia  coha;rcre  solcbant).  Besides, 
an  'inclination  to  infidelity'  was  a  thing  by  no 
means  strange  to  the  majority  of  the  nation,  witli 
which  tl "  as  it  were  contracted  a  marriage  in  the 
time  of  Moses  (cf.  Ex  32").     Again,  if  the  com- 
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mission  of  J"  was  literally  carried  out,  Hosea  must 
have  married  an  adulteress  (Hos  3')-  But,  with  a 
view  to  the  visible  presentation  of  a  truth,  there  is 
no  need  for  such  an  outtoard  performance  of  actions 
which  would  have  been  not  only  in  themselves 
repujjnant,  but  also  unnatural  for  the  prophet 
himself. 

(6)  The  above-cited  symbolic  tales  may  be  imi- 
tated in  the  Book  of  Jonah  (cf,  especially  the 
parallelism  between  Hos  V  3^  and  Jon  P  3S  also 
Ezk  3'^  etc.).  As  Ezekiel  was  bound,  etc.,  as  the 
representative  of  the  people  (3^  4**^-  5'^*  etc.),  so  in 
the  Bk.  of  Jonah  it  was  related  how  Jonah  under- 
took a  mission  to  the  goijim,  etc.  This  might 
happen  all  the  more  readily  that  elsewhere  the 
people  of  Israel  and  the  proplietic  order  are  identi- 
fied with  one  another  ;  the  servant  of  J",  who, 
accordinf?  to  Is  4P  etc.,  is  the  people  of  Israel,  is  a 
designation  in  42^  etc.  of  the  servant  of  God  who 
is  to  bring,  i.e.  proclaim  to  the  goytm  sententiam  et 
normam  iudicii  or  lucem  (Is  42*  49**,  cf.  43'"),  and 
so  also  the  people  of  Israel  is  called  the  son  of  God 
(Ex  4--,  Hos  IP).  This  servant  of  God  was  in 
many  ways  also  blind,  and  deaf  (Is  42^^),  and  dumb 
(56'") ;  cf.  Jon  1^.  Further,  the  captivity  of  Israel 
is  several  times  compared  to  a  grave  fi'om  which 
they  are  to  come  forth  again  alive ;  Ezk  37'"' 
'  These  bones  are  the  whole  house  of  Israel '  (rightly 
interpreted  even  by  Hengstenberg,  Chnstologie,  ii. 
p.  588,  not  '  ii.  p.  125 '  as  Bertholet  cites  it,  Kurzer 
Handcom.  zu  Hesekiel,  1897,  p.  184) ;  cf.  Ezk  19^ 
3310  3923^  Again,  the  captivity  of  Israel  is  com- 
pared to  being  devoured,  '  Nel)uchadnezzar  hath 
swallowed  me  up  like  a  sea-monster  (tannin),  and 
he  hath  filled  his  belly '  (Jer  51^ ;  cf.  v."  ij,75-nx, 
and  in  Is  27^  the  comparison  of  the  secular  power 
to  a  livyathan  (crocodile)  and  a  tannin ;  see  esp. 
G.  A.  Smith,  1898,  pp.  523-526).  Note  also  that 
Israel's  deliverance  from  exile  is  compared  to  a  new 
birth  (Is  GO**)  and  a  dream  (Ps  126').  Further,  as 
pre-exilic  Israel  was  wont  to  decline  its  missionary 
call  (Jon  P),  so  a  part  of  exilic  and  post-exilic 
Israel  discovered  in  this  mission  only  a  call  to 
threaten  the  goytm  (cf.  Jer  29^»,  Ezk  18^  332",  Ps 
137«,  Is  34  f.  63'ff-,  Ob  '"«;  Mai  !«•  3"  Jon  S^^-). 
But  in  this  same  exilic  and  post-exilic  period  there 
are  also  voices  to  be  heard  calling  for  prayer  to 
God  on  behalf  of  the  goyini  (Jer  29'')  and  giving 
expression  to  the  universalistic  tendency  of  the 
theocracy  (Zee  8^,  cf.  Jon  3^"  4^1 ;  see  below,  7  a). 
The  voice  of  such  a  preacher  may  be  heard  also  in 
the  Bk.  of  Jonali,  whose  author  may  have  selected 
the  individualistic  presentation  of  his  idea  because 
'  this  was  least  likely  to  miss  making  an  impression. 
This,  which  for  shortness  may  be  called  the  sym- 
bolical interpretation  of  the  Bk.  of  Jonah,  is  in  the 
main  upheld  by  Hardt,  Kleinert  (Commentary, 
1874),  liloch  (Studicn  zur  Gesch.  der  Samml.  d. 
altheb.  Lit.  1876,  p.  72  ff.),  Cheyne  (art.  in  Theol. 
Bev.  1877,  p.  214  tt'.),  C.  H.  H.  Wright  (Biblical 
Essays,  T.  and  T.  Clark,  1886,  p.  45  ff.),*  Ed. 
Konig  (Einleitung,  1893,  p.  380),  Kleinert  (Com- 
mentary, 1893,  p.  18  tf.),  G.  A.  Smith  (1898,  p. 
502ff.).t 

*  Wright  cites  (p.  xxv)  the  following  passages :  2  S  ISiff- 
(Nathan's  parable)  14'''-  (the  parabolical  narrative  of  the  wise 
woman  of  Tekoa),  1 K  2039-*i  (the  parabolical  tale  of  the  prisoner 
who  was  allowed  to  escape).  These,  however,  do  not  furnish 
real  parallels  to  the  Bk.  of  Jonah,  for,  like  all  parables,  they 
have  an  unknown,  general  subject.  Nevertheless,  they  show 
that  in  Israel  it  was  customary  to  introduce  abstract  truths 
in  the  form  of  individualistic  tales.  This  disposition  is  also  a 
factor  in  the  origin  of  narratives  about  real  visions,  like  those  of 
1  K  2219"  and  of  Amos  and  Ezekiel. 

t  Similar  is  the  judgment  of  Augusti  (Einleitung,  1827, 
§  225),  Hitzig  (in  the  Preface  to  his  Exposition  of  the  Book  of 
Jonah  in  Kurzgef.  exeg.  Hdbch.),  Bleek  {Einleitung,  1878, 
§  229),  Riehm  (Einleitung,  1889,  ii.  §  81,  '  The  contents  of  the 
book  are  pure  invention"),  Reuss  (Gesch.  d.  h.  Sehr.  ATs,  1890, 
S  407),  et  alii,  who  have  not  recognized  the  analogy  of  the  sym- 
bolical narratives  of  the  prophets. 


(c)  The  choice  of  the  name  Jonah  as  tlie  subject 
of  this  symbolical  narrative  may  also  (see  above, 
3,  p.  746")  have  been  favoured  by  the  following 
circumstance.  Jonah  was  an  iniiabitant  of  tlie 
kingdom  of  Samaria,  and  '  the  name  Jonah  signifies 
a  dove.  Ephraim,  the  Northern  kingdom,  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
Judah,  is  termed  by  Hosea,  the  only  other  pro- 
phetic writer  who  belonged  to  that  kingdom,  "a 
silly  dove"  (ry\v  Hos  7'^) ;  and  when  that  prophet 
predicts  the  Return  from  Captivity,  he  speaks  of 
Ephraim  as  returning  as  "a  dove  (rijv)  out  of  the 
land  of  Assyria"  (11").'  C.  H.  H.  Wright,  from 
whose  Biblical  Essays  (1886,  p.  45)  these  words  are 
quoted,  has  not,  however,  recalled  D'prn  d^k  njv 
(Ps  56'),  which  is  most  probably  interpreted 
columba  (silentii  = )  silens  peregrinorum  locorum  = 
inter  et  propter  peregrines  (on  the  silence  of  b  after 
m  see  Kdnig,  Syntax,  §  330m).  This  expression  in 
Ps  56^  is  already  referred  by  the  Talmud  to  Nny:? 
'n  ^Kti^]!,  by  the  LXX  to  6  Xa6s  6  dirb  tCjv  ayiuv 
lu.eiJ.aKpviJ.fidfrii,  and  so  also  by  the  Arabic  ('nm- 
nuitun)  and  the  Ethiopic  (c/tf'2e6  =  populus).  [Well- 
hausen  (in  Haupt's  SBOT)  changes  d'7k  into  c"n, 
but  this  suggestion  lacks  probability].  A  remark- 
able coincidence  between  Israelitish  and  foreign 
conceptions  may  be  discovered  in  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  sojourn  of  the  dove  (njv)  in  the  tish's 
belly,  and  the  descent  of  tlie  'dove'  Semiramis 
from  the  fish-woman  (cf.  the  ancient  picture  in 
Vigouroux,  Die  Bibel  und  die  neueren  Entdeck- 
ungen,  iii.  355)  Atargatis  or  AepKeru  or  Dercetis, 
who  also  had  a  temple  at  Ashkelon,  cf.  Ovid, 
Metam.  iv.  45  ff.  — 

'  Derceti,  quam  versa  squamis  velantibus  artus 
Stagna  Palaestini  credunt  motasse  figura  ; 
An  magis,  ut  sumptis  illius  filia  pennis 
Extremos  albis  in  turribus  egerit  annos.' 

I  venture  also  to  call  attention  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  name  'Nineveh'  (Herodot.  i.  103, 
106,  193,  ii.  150,  iii.  155,  "Slvos)  is  a  compound  with 
the  root  p:  (cf.  Assyr.  nunu,  'fish'  [Del.  Assyr. 

Handworterb.  1896,  p.  454a],  Aram.  k:ij,  POJ,  e.g. 
Jon  21-  ^^).  For  the  oft-recurring  ideographic  way 
of  writing  the  name  of  this  city  characterizes  it  as 
Ni-nu-a  or  Ni-na-a,  'fish-dwelling.'  Hence  in  the 
first  element  of  the  name  we  should  not  be  disposed 
to  find  'ni,  Fett,  Fettigkeit,  Ueberfluss'  (Frd. 
Delitzsch,  art.  '  Ninive '  in  PliE-  x.  589).  It  may 
be  not  impossible  that  nun,  which  on  account  of 
the  following  nua  might  be  differentiated,  or 
through  n  (cf.  Lehrgebdude,  ii.  510  f.  and  \-i)  modi- 
lied  to  nin,  has  been  combined  with  ntia  or  naa, 
and  thus  arose  Ni-nu-a  or  Ni-na-a. 

5.  The  Date  of  the  Book. — This  symbolical  narra- 
tive was  written,  not  in  the  8th  cent.,  but  in  the 
post-exilic  period. 

(a)  Literary  arguments.  The  story  contains  no 
positive  trace  that  it  attributed  itself  to  Jonah. 
On  the  contrarj"^,  the  book  speaks  of  Jonah  in  the 
third  per.son  everywhere  except  in  the  oratio 
directa  of  1**  2^'^'  etc.  Of  course  the  circumstance 
that  in  any  -WTiting  a  name  is  used  in  the  third 
person,  is  no  sure  sign  that  that  writing  proceeds 
from  a  different  author  (cf.  Konig,  Einleitung,  p. 
314*  on  Is  7).  But,  all  the  same,  it  is  not  without 
significance  that  Hosea,  who  opens  with  the  third 
person,  in  the  further  course  of  his  story  passes  to 
the  use  of  the  first  person  ;  cf .  '  Then  spake  J"  to 
me'  (Hos  3^"^)  with  'Then  came  the  word  of  J"  to 
Jonah '  (Jon  3'  etc. ). 

(b)  Linguistic  indications.  The  Book  of  Hosea 
shows  what  phase  of  development  the  Heb.  lan- 
guage had  reached  in  the  Northern  kingdom  in 
the  8th  cent.  But  the  linguistic  character  of  the 
Book  of  Jonah  is  quite  ditterent  from  this.  In 
Hosea  tlie  occurrences  of  anokhi  to  ani  are  as 
11  :  11,  whereas  in  Jonah  the  ratio  is  2  (P  3-)  :  5 
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(!»•  i-2»-  "  4") ;  cf.  in  Malachi  1  nnokht  ('jiK  njri  3-^) 
to  8  ant.  In  Hosea  we  find  only  nytt  (some  eijiht 
times),  wliereas  in  Jonali  v  is  found  (these  pas- 
sages are  wanting  in  Mandel kern's  Concordance, 
1291  If.,  but  are  given  in  Konig's  Syntax,  §  54) 
three  times,  V-  ^-  4'",  as  in  Ezr  S-*",  1  Ch  S^  27",  Ec 
1*  etc.  But  in  Jonah  there  occurs  ^  -i^t«3  (1")  *  side 
by  side  with  Vy?  (P-  ^-),  while  in  Ec  8'^'tlie  second- 
ary form  Tft5  ^-^'^  already  appears  (Konig,  Syntax, 

%  389c). 13"!  ('myriad')  has  not  been  recognized 

by  tradition  in  Hos  8'^,  probably,  indeed,  on 
the  authority  of  MSS  (see  Konig,  Lehrgcb.  ii. 
222')  ;  yet  in  Ezekiel  (IC)  we  have  the  genuinely 
Hebrew  word  .1551,  whereas  'lan  occurs  in  Jon  4", 
P868I8,  Ezr2«-«»,  Neh  7«*- "'•,  Dn  11»-,  1  Ch  291 

nvf]i,nri  =  cogitarc  in  Jon  1",  cf.  Dn  6^  and  Hos 

10'*  Targ.,  pnnyynx. 'J",   the  God  of  heaven' 

is  found  in  Gn  24*-  ^  (overlooked  by  G.  A.  Smith, 
ii.  497^),  Jon  P,  Ezr  1-',  Neh  P,  2  Ch  36'»,  and  the 
simple   '  God  of  heaven '   in  Ps  13G-«,  Ezr  5'"-  «'"• 

712. .1.23^   jsfej,    14  2»,   Dn  2'»'"--«. The  notion 

of  '  command '  (verb)  does  not  occur  at  all  in 
Hosea,  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  he  would 
have  expressed  it  by  njp  (Jon  2'  4®'*,  1  Ch  9^,  Dn 
1&.  )uf.  [Aram.],  Ezr  7^  etc.),  for  he  expresses  'com- 
mand' (noun)  bv  is  (5'^)  and  not  by  cya  (Jon  3'' 

[Aram.],    Ezr    4'»    etc.,    Dn    3'»    etc.). Cf., 

further,  pn^-consedlt,  siluit  (Jon  1"'-,  Ps  107^, 
Pr  26-**)  common  in  Aramaic  (Merx,  Chrest.  Tarq. 
294  ;  Noldeke,  ZDMG,  1868,  p.  499).  Taking  all 
this  into  account,  it  is  an  unnatural  supposition 
that  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Jonah  should  have 
exhibited  all  the  above  -  mentioned  linguistic 
features  to  a  reader  of  the  8th  cent.  B.C.  He  must 
have  belonged  to  a  period  when  the  written  lan- 
guage of  the  Israelites  had  already  come  into 
close  contact  with  the  Aramaic. 

(c)  Material  indications.  Nineveh,  at  the  time 
when  the  Book  of  Jonali  was  composed,  was  no 
longer  in  existence.  This  is  clear  from  the  state- 
ment (3^),  'Now  Nineveh  was  (in;rr,  cf.  Konig, 
Syntax,  §  362jn)  a  great  city  for  God'  {i.e.  accord- 
ing even  to  a  superhuman  standard).  Hiivernick 
{Einl.  ii.  2,  p.  359)  declined  to  accept  this  inter- 
pretation, and  appealed  to  Gn  1^  ini:i  mh  r\;vn  xi\}n\ 
But  even  tliis  passage  confinns  the  above  as  the 
correct  explanation  of  Jon  3*.  For  to  the  writer 
of  Gn  1-  the  earth  was  no  longer  a  chaos.  Further, 
the  '  three  days'  journey '  of  3^  taken  in  connexion 
with  '  and  Jonah  began  to  enter  into  the  city  one 
day's  journey '  {Syntax,  §  330e),  must  refer  to  the 
distance  through,  not  round,  the  city  (Schrader, 
KAT-  ad  loc.).  A  diameter  of  such  proportions 
would,  however,  presuppose  a  circumference  such 
as  even  the  combination  of  four  cities  (Gn  10"'., 
Keilinsch.  Bibliot.  ii.  117)  could  not  have  possessed. 
Then  it  would  be  strange  that  Jonah  himself  or  a 
contemporary  of  his  should  not  have  given  the 
name  of  the  '  king  of  Nineveh '  (3")  in  question. 
Besides  this,  Sayce  (HCM  487,  quoted  by  Driver, 
LOT^  322)  is  of  opinion  that  the  title  'king  of 
Nineveh'  could  never  have  been  applied  to  him 
while  the  Assyrian  empire  was  still  in  existence. 

(d)  Arguments  drawn  from  the  history  of  the 
formation  of  the  OT  Canon,  (a)  In  the  so-called 
jirimhetoi  pr  lores  of  the  lleb.  OT  there  is  no  word 
of  Jonah's  journey  to  Nineveh  (2  K  14'^).  Nor  in 
the  latter  passage  is  tlu-re  any  reference  to  other 

*  It  is  improbable  that  tlie  words  1:^  n^{^^  nj;-in  'D^  t^kj 
were  orig:inally  a  'marjrinal  gloss '  (so  Kautzsch,  AT;  i>iowack, 
Kl.  Proph.,  ad  loc. ;  G.  A.  Smith,  ii.  513).  For  if  'pV^'S  (v.t) 
were  to  be  explained,  the  marginal  gloss  would  have  been  simply 
'5^  ''?'S3,  the  whole  sentence  would  not  have  been  written  on 
the  margin.  Moreover,  the  sentence  is  not  absolutely  super- 
fluous in  v. 8.  Rather  is  the  question  there  quite  intelligible 
psychologically  as  an  indirect  intro<luction  to  the  following 
questions.  It  is  equally  intelligible  why  the  question  propter 
quern  hate  calamitas  noliix  acnderit,  being  an  apparent  repeti- 
tion, should  have  been  omitted  in  cod.  B  of  the  LXX. 


words  of  Jonah,  such  as  is  intended  to  the  Book  of 
Micah  in  1  K  22^  dS^  c^y    \):zv  "17K'i  (cf.   Konig, 

Einleitung,   33uf.). (/3)  The  order  of  the  pro- 

p/ietce  posteriores,  and  especially  of  the  Minor 
Prophets,  was  only  in  its  general  principles  a  fixed 
one.  This  order  was  not  meant  to  be  chrono- 
logical (Konig,  Einleit.  301).  The  collectors  of  the 
Canon  did  not  intend  the  books  Avhich  have  no 
chronological  superscription  to  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  tlie  period  mentioned  in  the  nearest 
preceding  book  which  bears  a  date.  For,  on  the 
one  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  Book  of  Amos,  tlie 
chronological  superscription  of  the  Book  of  Hosea 
is  repeated,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be 
meant  that  Nahum  and  Habakkuk  prophesied  at 
the  date  assigned  to  the  preceding  boolc  (Mic  I^). 
Therefore  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Book  of 
Jonah  was  inserted  after  the  Book  of  Obadiah  on 
the  ground,  not  of  its  chronology,  but  of  its  con- 
tents. Might  it  not  have  been  supposed  that  the 
words  n^v  cnj;  ts  ('  nuntius  ad  gentes  missus  est ') 
found  a  clear  illustration  in  the  story  of  Jonah? 
Moreover,  in  the  centuries  after  the  Exile,  it  was 
the  fate  of  the  Edomites  that  formed  the  subject 
of  the  liveliest  discussion  (cf.  Mai  I*,  1  Es  4*»- «», 
Sir  SO^"''-).  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  question 
why  the  threats  pronounced  against  Edom  had 
remained  unfulfilled  was  intended  to  be  answered 
in  the  Book  of  Jonah. (7)  Again,  the  open- 
ing words  'i)  mn'  -131  'n;i  appear  to  the  present 
writer  to  contain  an  indirect  allusion  {Syntax, 
§  368a)  to  the  Book  of  Obadiah,  and  to  have  an 
adversative  force  {ib.  §  369/).  This  introduction 
to  the  Book  of  Jonah  appears,  then,  to  have  origin- 
ated when  the  book  attained  its  present  position 
in  the  Heb.  and  Gr.  OT.  On  tlie  other  hand, 
probability  is  lacking  to  the  theory  of  Budde 
{ZATW,  1892,  p.  41)  that  the  Book  of  Jonah  was 
originally  an  extract  from  the  '  Midrash  to  the 
Book  of  Kings  '  (2  Ch  24'").  For,  in  the  first  place, 
the  story  of  Jon  V^'  would  not  have  fitted  well  on 
to  2  K  M-"''-.  In  the  second  place,  this  story, 
whose  incidents  are  enacted  wholly  outside  the 
political  history  and  the  land  of  Israel,  would  not 
iiave  been  at  all  suitable  in  the  c'?^?n  njp  vyp. 
Not  so  clear  is  the  justice  of  the  remark  of  Nowack 
(1897,  on  Jon  1')  that  the  Chronicles  do  not  breathe 
the    spirit  which    the    supposed    Midrash   would 

have   exhibited. (5)  The  Book   of  the  Twelve 

]N[inor   Prophets  was  included  among  the   '  pro- 

Sliets '  or  '  prophecies '  which  already  lay  l)etore 
en-Sirach  (Prologue  11.  6  and  14),  for  49"*  reads 
Kal  Tuv  5d)5fKa  Trpo(pT]Twv  rb.  dara.  avadoKoi  {k  rov  rbirov 
avTwv,  or,  in  the  recently  published  Heb.  text  of 
the  Siracli  fragments,  'y\  D'N'jjn  i^'j;;  ay  a.  Against 
the  view  of  Jacob  {ZATJV,  1887,  p.  280)  that  49'«» 
is  an  interpolation,  Noldeke  {ZATW,  1888,  p.  156), 
Buhl  {Kanonu.  Text,  1891,  p.  11),  and  Well hausen 
{Slcizzen,  v.  211)  have  declared  themselves.  Not 
without  importance  is  also  the  question  whetlier 
the  TrdTFTros  of  Ben-Sirach  (to  whom  we  owe  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  Proverbs  of  Sirach)  and 
the  Prologue  to  the  book  flourished  as  early  as 
c.  B.C.  300.  The  present  writer  claims  to  have 
proved  this  in  his  Einleitung  (1893,  p.  488),  and 
his  conclusions  are  now  accepted  also  by  J.  Halevy 
{Etude  sur  la  partie  du  texte  hibreu  ae  VEcclcsi- 
antique  r^cemm^nt  dicouverte,  1897)  and  Baethgen 
{Hand-cornmcntar  zu  den  Psalmcn-,  1897,  p.  xxvii). 
This  circumstance  forbids  one  to  carry  down  the 
composition  of  the  Book  of  Jonah  beyond  the  year 
B.C.  300,  as  G.  A.  Smith  (ii.  498)  is  inclined  to 'do. 

In  the  above  sections  (3-5)  we  have  sought,  from 
the  oldest  indications,  to  characterize  the  Book  of 
Jonah  positively.  What  follows  will  give  tlie 
negative  supplement  to  this. 

6.  The  principal  other  interpretqltions  of  the  Book 
of  Jonah.  '-f' ' 
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(a)  The  symbolical  cliaraoter  of  such  a  nar- 
rative, although  in  all  probability  this  is  the 
character  of  the  Book  of  Jonah,  might  readUv  be 
missed.  For  it  is  psychologically  explicable  now 
histories  which  are  related  as  concrete  occurrences 
should  preferably  be  understood  by  many  as  an 
account  of  real  events.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
has  happened  in  not  a  few  instances.  For  instance, 
has  not  the  story  of  the  dead  bones  (Ezk  37^"") 
been  very  frequently  understood  (cf.  Hitzig,  Bib. 
Theol.  1880,  p.  109)  as  if  we  had  to  do  with  literal 
dead  bodies?  And  that  notwithstanding  the 
explanation  of  the  bones  in  v.^'  '  These  bones  are 
the  xcholc  house  of  Israel.'  How  often,  again,  are 
the  stories  of  the  hiding  of  the  girdle  (Jer  13*-^) 
and  of  the  marrying  of  an  adulterous  wife  (Hos 
3"*)  understood  as  real  history  !  Accordingly,  the 
fact  that  this  may  have  happened  also  in  the  case 
of  the  Book  of  Jonah  is  no  proof  of  the  non- 
symbolical  character  of  the  latter. 

(6)  Certainly,  those  who  collected  the  Canon  or 
those  who  arranged  the  Aw5eicoxp<i^i7roi'  may  still 
have  rightly  regarded  the  Book  of  Jonah  as  a  sym- 
bolical narrative,  for  they  placed  it  in  a  class  of 
writings  containing  other  examples  of  symbolical 
character  and  prophetic  tendency.  But  at  a  later 
period  the  book  was  frequently  treated  as  if  it  con- 
tained non-symbolical  history.  At  the  same  time, 
in  examining  the  evidence  on  this  point,  one  has 
to  exercise  great  caution.  The  authors  in  ques- 
tion may  simply  have  expressed  themselves  with  a 
natural  brevity,  as  if  they  considered  the  history 
of  Jonah  a  real  afl'air.  This  principle  may  be 
applied  to  every  instance  where  some  element  in 
the  Book  of  Jonah  is  merely  cited.  This  may  be 
the  case  where  Jesns  Christ  (Mt  12*")  illustrated 
his  burial  by  the  statement  that  it  would  continue 
only  three  days,  like  the  sojourn  of  Jonah  in  the 
belly  of  the  sea-monster.  But  the  following  saying 
(y.*^),  that  the  men  of  Nineveh  would,  on  the  day 
of  judgment,  put  to  shame  the  contemporaries  of 
Jesus,  is  most  naturally  interpreted  on  the  pre- 
supposition that  the  story  of  Jonah  was  a  non- 
symbolical  one.  Still,  the  question  remains  whether 
this  presupposition  was  merely  that  of  the  hearers 
of  Jesus  (see  further,  below,  Qd8,  p.  TSl*").  The 
history  of  Jonah  is,  however,  conceived  as  non- 
symbolical  when  into  the  mouth  of  Tobit  *  are  put 
the  words,  iri-reurnai  iaa  eXaktiixey  'Iw^os  6  vfxxfyifrtis 
rtpi  'SiyevTi  (To  14''),  and  rdm-us  farai  4  i\6.\Tjff€v  b 
rpo<(nqn]i  'lavai  (v.^).  Philo,  too,  regarded  the 
story  of  Jonah  as  non-symbolical,  for  he  took 
pains  to  explain  the  man-el  of  the  lish  (Orat.  de 
Jona,  §  16,  21).  The  same  interpretation  is  fol- 
lowed in  3  Mac  6^  (cf.  Konig,  Einleit.  p.  483)  and 
in  Jos.  Ant.  IX.  x.  2.  According  to  the  latter, 
'\wvai  els  Tafxrbv  exXet  Tijs  KtXixtaj  ( I),  and  he  repro- 
duces the  whole  contents  of  the  Book  of  Jonah, 
with  the  exception  of  the  displeasure  of  Jonah  at 
the  sparing  of  Nineveh.  So  also  in  the  Mishna, 
Ta'anit  ii.  l,t  Bab.  Ta'anit  15«,  Nedarlm  38a, 
where  a-j:?"  \w\  (Jon  1^)  is  incorrectly  understood  as 
if  Jonah  had  paid  the  price  of  the  whole  ship 
(nVt3  nrro  ■?=•),  and  had  thus,  in  contrast  to  Amos, 
been  a  wealthy  man.  (For  other  passages  see 
B.  Wolf,  op.  cit.  p.  6).  Jewish  tradition,  how- 
ever, contains  also  the  information  that  the  history 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Jonah  was  enacted  in  the 
reign  of  Osnappar  (Ezr  4^*  [Assurbanipal  ?]),  and, 
seeing  that  the  date  of  Jeroboam  u.  and  that  of 
Osnappar  were  ditlerent,  the  rabbinical  tradition 
spoke  of  two  Jonahs,  of  whom  the  first  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebulnn  and  the  second  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (see,  further,  Fiirst,  Der  Kanon  d.  AT  naeh 

•  This  book  was  written  before  the  renovation  of  Herod's 
temple  (Konig,  EitUeitnng,  p.  478). 
t        kVk  cn'jyn  nw  c^?  riK  c'n?K  Km  .tu'j  ■^:k2  -c^i  k? 
.(Jon  &<f)  'n  CTirrc  rot  CTtVu.-t  kti 


d.  Ueberlief.  in  Talm.  und  Midrasch,  p.  33  f.). 
Again,  in  Numeri  Babbah,  sect.  18,  the  Book  of 
Jonah  is  called  ♦  a  book  by  itself  and  counted 
separately.'  This,  however,  was  simply  '  because 
it  is  exclusively  occupied  with  the  heathen,  and 
Israel  is  not  mentioned  in  it.  But  that  its 
canonicity  was  doubted  in  earlier  times  there 
is  no  evidence '  (Wildeboer- Bacon,  Origin  of  Canon 
v/OT,  1895,  70-72).  The  non-symbolical  or  extemo- 
historical  interpretation  of  the  story  of  Jonah  is 
the  predominating  one  also  among  the  Christians 
of  tne  earlier  centuries  (cf.,  inter  alios,  Justin 
MartjT,  Dialog,  c.  Tryph.  cap.  107). 

(c)  But  gradually  questions  were  everywhere 
raised  about  the  authenticity  of  the  ancient  tra- 
dition, and  in  connexion  with  this  began  also  the 
examination  of  the  extemo-historical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Jonah.  The  natural  clearness 
of  Luther's  way  of  thinking  is  seen  in  his  judg- 
ment upon  at  least  the  prayer  of  Jon  2*-*"  '  He 
was  not  so  comfortably  placed  as  to  be  able  to 
indite  so  fine  a  poem.'  Continued  examination 
of  the  book  did  not  lead  all  critics  (see  above, 
4  6)  to  a  symbolical  interpretation  of  the  story. 
Some  reacned,  by  means  of  almost  ludicrous  * 
attempts,  the  third  of  the  leading  explanations 
of  the  Book  of  Jonah.  This  attributes  a  legendarj- 
character  to  the  story,  and  may  therefore  itself  be 
called,  for  shortness,  the  legendary  interpretation 
of  the  Book  of  Jonah.  Its  chief  representatives 
are  tJie  following. 

Already  (in  his  Einleit.*  iv.  §  576)  Eichhom 
discovered  in  the  book  the  presentation  of  a 
'folk-tale."  He  pointed  to  the  fact  that  in^"-, 
as  compared  with  ch.  1,  the  narrative  is  '  quite 
interrupted,  short,  incomplete,  and  unsatisfying." 
Hence  he  held  that  '  under  such  circumstances  it 
is  no  arbitrary  hypothesis  to  assume  merely  that 
Jonah,  mounted  upon  the  sea-monster,  was  driven 
ashore  by  the  storm,  and  to  regard  the  three  days' 
sojourn  in  the  fish's  belly  as  a  popular  clothing  of 
this.'  '  If  the  story  of  Jonah's  escape  upon  the 
sea-monster  .  .  .  was  handed  on  from  mouth  to 
mouth  .  .  .  for  several  centuries,  how  readily 
might  it  assume  its  present  form  !  This  is  also 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  world, 
as  we  may  gather  from  the  similar  clothing  given 
to  similar  occurrences  in  Greek  history,  e.g.  to  the 
history  of  Hercules '  (see  the  Greek  quotations  in 
Bochart,  Hierozoicon,  ii.  5,  12).  The  legendary 
interpretation  is  accepted,  further,  by  Rosen- 
miiller  (Scholia  in  Vet.  Test.,  ad  Jonam) ;  Knobel 
{Der  Prophet ismtis  d.  Heb.  ii.  370tf.);  de  Wette 
{Einleit.  §  291) ;  Winer  {RL,  s.v.  'Jona') ;  A'atke 
{Einleit.,  1886,  §  217,  'a  legend);  Nowack  (Klein. 
Proph.,  1897,  p.  175,  '  we  have  before  us  a  pro- 
phetic legend').  Essentially  similar  is  the  judg- 
ment of  von  Orelli  (1896,  p.  93 f.),  who  says,  for 
instance,  'The  marvel  of  the  fish  was  certainly 
received  from  tradition,'  but  'the  story  in  its 
present  form  was  written  at  the  close  of  the 
Chaldaean  or  the  opening  of  the  Persian  period.' 
But  if  the  book  simply  contained  a  '  Propheten- 
legende,'  this  would  in  the  tradition  have  in- 
voluntarily and  unconsciously  taken  its  rise, 
and  then  the  evident  didactic  tendency  of  the 
book  would  not  be  adequately  explained.  Hence 
Nowack  asserts  that  '  the  author  used  freedom 
in  moulding  the  traditional  material  as  suited 
his  aim.'    But  in  that  case  the  contents  of  the 

*  Not  Abraranel  (cf.  Wolf,  op.  eit.  p.  6,  note  4,  against 
Havemick,  Einleit.  iL  2,  p.  327X  but  H.  Ad.  Grimm  {Der 
Proph.  Jona  au/t  neut  ubertetzt,  etc),  snppoaed  tb&t  Jonah 
drtamed  that  be  was  swallowed  b;^  a  grnt  fish,  dericns. 
again,  threw  out  the  snggestion  {KbHot.  one.  et  mod.,  toate 
XX.  2,  p.  459)  that  Jonah  'was  picked  up  by  a  ship  whose 
figurehead  was  a  whale ' ;  while  Anton  (in  Paolu:^  Seves 
Repertorium,  Bd.  iii.  p.  36ff.)  supposed  that  Jonah  clung  to 
the  bellv  of  the  fish.  See,  for  more  fanaes  of  the  same  kind, 
Eichhoni,  Einleit*  Bd.  iv.  $  575. 
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book  might  be  called  simply  '  the  free  use  of  an 
ancient  prophetic  legend  (Kautzsch,  Abriss  d. 
Gesch.  d.  alttest.  Schriftthums,  1897,  p.  120).  It 
is  more  likely,  however,  that  the  book  has  no 
ancient  history  for  basis. 

Many  upholders  of  this  ^c^enrfary  interpretation, 
in  dealing  with  particular  features  of  the  Book  of 
Jonah,  have  appealed  to  legends  and  mytlis  of 
antiquity.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  reminded 
us  that  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Joppa  that 
Andromeda,  too,  was  reduced  to  straits  by  a  sea- 
monster  (Jos.  BJ  III.  ix.  3,  tvda.  tGiv  'Avdpo/jL^8as 
SeafiQiv  Iti.  deiKvvfievoL  rviroi  TnaTovvra-i  ttji*  dipxcibrriTa 
Tov  fjLijdov ;  cf.  on  Andromeda  also  W.  R.  Smith, 
BS  159,  and  Duhm,  Knrzer  Hdeom.,  1897,  on 
Job  7''').  But  this  tale  agrees  with  the  story  of 
Jonah  in  the  single  point  of  the  locality,  Joppa  (is;, 
'loTTTTT?),  and  the  latter  was  the  natural  one  to  lix 
upon  in  the  case  of  a  man  fleeing  from  Palestine  to 
the  Mediterranean.  Still  less  can  the  '  legend '  of 
Jonah  be  derived  from  the  story  of  the  Trojan 
princess  Hesione,  who  was  delivered  by  Hercules 
from  a  sea-monster  {II.  xx.  14511".,  xxi.  44111'.). 
For  the  features  of  this  tale,  which  in  some 
measure  resemble  the  history  of  Jonah,  were  all 
produced  at  a  much  later  date,  and  hence  it  is  far 
easier  to  see  here  a  modification  of  the  story  of 
Jonah  than  to  suppose  that  the  author  of  the  latter 
borrowed  from  that  foreign  tale  (cf.  Hitzig's  third 
'  Vorbemerkung '  to  his  Commcntar  iiber  Jona). 
Finally,  F.  C.  Baur,  above  all,  has  connected  (Ilgen's 
Zcitschrift,  1837,  p.  102 If.)  the  story  of  Jonah  with 
the  Baby lono- Assyrian  myth  of  Oannes.  On  this 
see  furtlier,  below,  p.  751,  note*. 

[d)  But  even  the  cxtcrno-historical  interpretation 
of  the  Book  of  Jonah  has  found  defenders  down  to 
the  most  recent  times.  Of  these  we  may  mention 
first,  Frz.  Kaulen,  representing  the  traditionalist 
Roman  Catholic  Church  (Einleit.  in  d.  heil.  Schrift, 
1892,  §  414),  then  C.  F.  Keil  (Einleit.,  1873,  §  89), 
and  J.  Kennedy  (On  the  Book  of  Jonah,  1895). 
This  standpoint  may  perhaps  be  best  characterized 
in  some  such  way  as  tlie  following^ — 

(a)  Features  which  point  to  the  didactic  charac- 
ter of  the  story  of  Jonah  are  not  sufficiently  taken 
into  account  even  by  the  most  recent  representatives 
of  the  externo-historical  interpretation.  To  begin 
with,  the  circumstance  is  significant  that  the  book 
closes  with  the  presentation  of  a  general  truth 
(against  B.  Wolf,  op.  cit.  p.  28).  Cf.,  further, 
what  has  been  said  above  (p.  746")  on  the  inter- 
polation of  the  prayer  (Jon  2^'^'*).  Again,  the 
repentance  of  the  city  of  Nineveh  is  depicted  with 
such  grotesque  features  that  the  intention  of  the 
writer  to  indicate  the  didactic  tendency  of  the 
narrative  appears  sufficiently  clear.  For,  not  to 
S2>eak  of  the  king  sitting  in  ashes  (3'"'),  the  very 
beasts  are  also  mentioned  as  partaking  in  the  fast 
and  the  mourning  (3'"-).  This  command  that  '  the 
cattle,  the  oxen,  and  the  sheep  should  eat  nothing 
and  should  drink  no  water,'  and  that  'man  and 
beast '  (see  above,  p.  745*^)  should  put  on  sackcloth, 
is  not  to  be  co-ordinated  with  the  custom  whereby 
at  the  death  of  Masistios  the  Persians  cut  oil"  their 
OAvn  hair  and  that  of  the  horses  and  beasts  of 
burden  (Herodot.  ix.  24;  Plutarch,  Aristidcs,  cap. 
14,  ^Keipav  iTrl  rifi  'Maaia'Tiif}  Kal  iTrrrovi  Kal  i]/j.t6vovi), 
or  the  cu.stom  mentioned  by  Chrysostom  of  har- 
nessing horses  with  black  trappings  to  a  hearse. 
Further,  Kleinort  (ad  loc.)  refers  to  the  mourning 
which,  according  to  the  myth  (cf.  Virgil,  Eclog. 
v.  19  ff.),  was  held  over  the  death  of  Daphnis. 
But  by  his  reference  Kleinert  himself  unconsciously 
concedes  that  the  representation  in  Jon  3^'-  can  be 
compared  only  with  an  unxeaX  occurrence.  More- 
over, the  complaint  of  Jonah  about  the  gourd 
(4"'')  is  put  into  such  hyperbolical  language  ('for 
me  deatli  is  better  than  lire '),  that  one  is  compelled 


to  assume  that  the  writer  did  not  mean  the  com- 
plaint to  be  understood  as  a  serious  one.  Again, 
the  narrator  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  tlie 
statement  that  he  does  '  right '  (3a*ri)  to  be  angry 
over  the  loss  of  the  gourd,  '  even  unto  death.'  But 
is  this  not  to  depict  him  as  an  ill-natured  child 
who  sulks  over  the  loss  of  a  toy  ?  Certainly,  it  is 
not  without  ground  that  Ant.  Baumgarten,  in 
his  U humour  dans  Vancien  Testament  (189*5,  p. 
27^),  has  adduced  'Jonah,  angry  even  unto  death 
at  having  seen  the  gourd  perish,'  as  fit  to  be 
included  in  tlie  category  he  is  dealing  with. 

(^)  Elements  in  the  story,  which  upon  the  sym- 
bolical interpretation  explain  themselves,  are 
wrongly  weakened  by  the  adherents  of  the  externo- 
historical  interpretation.  For  instance,  the  ex- 
pression '  three  days  and  three  nights '  (Jon  2') 
indicates  by  its  twofold  mention  of  the  number 
'three'  that  the  writer  has  in  view  a  small 
'numerus  rotundus '  (cf.  Ex  205,  2K  IF'-,  Ezk  S''', 
Zee  13"-  etc. ;  specially  Hhree  days,'  Gn  40">"  42", 
Ex  1022  igu^  Jos  111  oie.  22^  2  S  24'^  1  K  12»,  2  K  W, 
Hos  62,  Jon  2»,  Est  4i8,  Mt  16-» ;  '  three  months ' 
or  'years,'  Ex  2*,  Lv  19^3,  Is  16'*  20*,  Dn  1»  etc.  ; 
cf.  Rockerath,  Bib.  Chronol.,  1865,  1111".,  also  Rud. 
Hirzel,  '  Rundzahlen'  in  Abtiand.  d.  sachs.  Gessell. 
d.  Wissensch.,  Leipzig,  1885).  The  author  would 
not  have  specified  in  detail  '  three  days  and  three 
nights,'  if  he  had  meant  merely  one  day  along 
with  part  of  the  preceding  and  the  following  day. 
Hence  his  meaning  cannot  have  been  '  a  period  of 
37  hours'  (Kaulen,  Einleit.  §  414).  Such  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  text  (Jon  2')  can  by  no  means 
be  built  upon  1  S  SO'-'-,  Est  4i«  5^  (against  Kleinert 
and  v.  Orelli,  ad  loc.),  which  is  opposed  also  by 
the  expression  'seven  days  and  seven  nights' 
of  Job  2'*.-— -The  representatives  of  the  externo- 
historical  interpretation  appeal,  further,  to  nar- 
ratives according  to  which  the  gigantic  shark 
carcharias  has  been  known  to  swallow  a  man  or 
even  a  horse  whole — nay,  to  have  vomited  up  a 
tunny  fish  and  the  body  of  a  sailor  undecomposed 
(Kaulen,  Einleit.  §  414).  In  an  occurrence  of  tliis 
kind,  which  is  most  correctly  related  by  Eichhorn 
(Einleit.*  iv.  340  f.),  a  '  "  Seehund,"  after  taking  a 
sailor  in  its  jaws,  immediately  of  its  own  accord 
threw  him  out  again,  and  he  was  picked  up  alive 
and  only  slightly  injured.'  Here  we  miss  the 
'  three  days  and  three  nights.'  Or  we  read  in  the 
Neue  Luth.  Kirchenzeitung  (1895,  p.  303  f.),  that 
the  whale-hunter,  James  Bartley,  was  in  February 
1891  swallowed  by  a  whale,  and  tliat  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  when  the  animal  was  killed,  he  was  taken 
alive  out  of  its  stomach.  '  He  lay  in  a  swoon  in 
the  belly  of  the  whale.  The  sailors  had  much 
difficulty  in  restoring  him  to  consciousness.  It 
was  not  till  after  three  months'  nursing  that 
James  Bartley  recovered  his  reason.'  But,  grant- 
ing the  truth  of  this  story,  the  Jonah  of  tlie  OT 
was  longer  in  the  belly  of  the  fish  than  James 
Bartley,  and,  so  far  from  there  being  any  word  of 
illness  or  subsequent  nursing,  he  is  saia  even  in 
tlie  fish's  belly  to  have  indited  a  song  of  thanks- 
giving.     This  point    is    overlooked    also    by    B. 

Wolf,  op.  cit. Here  also,  finally,  conies  in  the 

following  point.  The  text  (Jon  4'")  says  that  the 
gourd  '  tanquam  filius  noctis  factus  est  et  tahquam 
(cf.  Konig,  Syntax,  §  332/v)  filius  noctis  (alterius) 
periit  (so  also  Pesh.).  The  words  n^n  n^^^'ja  neces- 
sarily imply  that  the  gourd  was  the  product  of  a 
single  night  (Targ.  Kin  [nrr  n;^'|?9  ;  LXX  ^  virb  viicra 
eyivijBri).  But  Kaulen  (Einlcii.  §  414)  denies  this 
sense  to  the  text.  He  says,  '  The  plant  simply 
grew  out  of  the  earth  overnight,  and  must  other- 
wise have  followed  the  ordinary  course  of  develop- 
ment.' But  in  that  case  the  ktkaydn  would  not 
have  a  full  claim  to  the  title  '  filius  noctis.'  Further, 
i  the  verb  ri'n,  as  the  opposite  of  n;x,  must  have  the 
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sense  of  '  factus  est.'  Again,  the  meaning  of  v,*  is 
that  the  kikayon  straightway  in  the  early  morning 
furnished  a  shade  for  Jonah  ;  and  in  any  case, 
according  to  t.^,  its  existence  was  only  for  a  single 
day.  For  at  dawn  of  the  follov^ing  day  (nn.;??^)  it 
was  smitten  to  death,  and,  ^hen  the  sun  rose, 
Jonah  was  without  his  shade. 

(7)  But  even  the  legendary  interpretation  of  the 
Book  of  Jonah  has  not  been  refuted  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  extemo-historical  interpretation, 
for  they  have  been  unable  to  explain  away  the 
traces  of  the  late  date  at  which  the  story  of  Jonah 
was  committed  to  writing.  Can  they  give  an 
adequate  explanation,  e.g.,  of  why  the  name  of 
the  Assyrian  king  is  not  mentioned,  or  why  "he  is 
entitled  '  king  of  Nineveh '  ?  Can  they  prove  that 
Jonah  himself  could  have  penned  the  statement, 
'  Now  Nineveh  teas,'  etc.,  or  the  specification  of  the 
extent  of  Nineveh  (3')?  On  the  last-mentioned 
point  Kaulen  (Einleit,  §  414)  says,  '  The  greatness 
of  the  city  is  stated  as  of  three  days'  journey, 
either  as  meaning  that  a  length  of  three  days' 
journey  is  attributed  to  it,  or  that  three  days  are 
considered  necessary  to  visit  it  thoroughly  (!). 
Both  meanings  are  perfectly  correct,  according  as 
the  application  of  the  name  "  Nineveh"  is  taken.' 
But  the  expression  used  in  S"'**  can,  according  to 
V.*,  refer  only  to  the  diameter  of  the  city  (see  above, 
p.  748*).  But  the  diameter  even  of  the  fourfold 
city  (Gn  10")  was  not  equal  to  a  three  days' 
journey.  '  The  length  of  the  road  from  Kouyunjik 
to  Nimroud  is  only  some  20  English  miles.  Hence 
the  prophet  after  one  day's  joumev  would  have 
been  exactly  at  the  other  end  of  tlie  city'  (Frd. 

Delitzach,  art. '  Ninive'  in  PRE-  x.  598). Instead 

of  taking  into  account  these  indications  in  the 
text,  B.  Wolf  (op.  cit.)  lays  emphasis  upon  the 
fact  that,  according  to  the  Arab. -Syr.  History  of 
the  Propket  Jonah,  God  announced  pardon  to  the 
Ninevites  by  dispersing  a  darkness  which  hung 
over  the  city.  Wolf  (p.  32)  at  once  infers  that  this 
must  refer  to  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Assyrian  Eponym  list,  took  place  in  the 
year  B.C.  763.  But  that  later  note  about  the 
dispelling  of  a  darkness  was  an  addition  that  lay 
ready  to  hand,  whereby  a  visible  token  might  be 
given  of  the  appeasing  of  the  Di\'ine  wTath.  In 
any  case,  there  is  nothing  about  this  in  the  biblical 
Book  of  Jonah.  Hence  it  is  an  arbitrary  assertion 
of  Wolf  (p.  31)  that  'in  the  tradition  of'the  neigh- 
bourhood the  record  of  the  eclipse  was  combined 
with  the  story  of  Jonah.'  The  author  of  the 
Arab. -Syr.  History  of  Jonah  did  not  mean  dark- 
ness caused  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Wolf  might 
have  recognized  this  from  the  fact  that  Ephraem 
Syrus  says  (op.  cit.  p.  38)  that  '  the  darkness  over- 
hung Nineveh  during  the  whole  period  of  peni- 
tential mourning.' In  2  K  8'^-,  which  is  cited 

by  B.  Wolf  (op.  cit.  p.  13),  it  is  recorded  that 
^isha  was  in  Damascus.  But  it  is  not  said 
that  he  went  there  as  a  missionary,  and,  besides, 
2  K  8"  furnishes  no  positive  basis  for  the  reality 

of  the  details  of  the  Book  of  Jonah. Hommel 

(AHT  p.  145)  says,  'One  sees  from  names 
like  "Father  is  Ai  (or  Ja)"  that  the  Tsraelitish 
tradition  that  Jonah  preached  Jahweh  to  the 
Ninevites  is  not  so  absurd  as  according  to  our 
modem  critics  it  appears.'  But,  instead  of  abusing 
the  critics,  it  would  have  been  well  if  he  had  read 
the  text  accurately.  The  Book  of  Jonah  says  not 
a  word  about  Jonah's  preaching  '  Jahweh  '  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Nineveh.  Rather  is  the  name 
'Jahweh'  avoided,  and  it  is  said,  'They  believed 
God '  (c-^?,  3^,  so  also  s»-  ^  "»»). 

(5)  The  NT  passages  involved  have  also  fre- 
quently an  incorrect  meaning  and  an  unnecessary 
scope  attributed  to  them  hy  the  upholders  of  the 
extemo-historical  interpretation.     First,  it  may  be 


assumed  that  Jesus,  in  regard  to  the  literary 
history  of  the  OT,  attached  Himself  to  the  notions 
of  His  contemporaries.  There  are  certain  proofs 
that  He  did  so  in  regard  to  other  notions  that  pre- 
vailed then.  Not  only  did  He  speak  of  the  rising 
of  the  sun  (Mt  13«,  5lk  16^  cf.  Ja  1"),  not  only 
did  He  call  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  the  smallest 
of  all  seeds  (Mt  13"  .;  Mk  4«,  Lk  13»),  because  this 
was  then  the  popular  opinion  (Lightfoot,  Horce  ad 
Mt  13'*),  but  in  other  matters  too  He  had  r^ard  to 
the  inferior  knowledge  or  positive  ignorance  of 
His  contemporaries.  In  particular.  He  paid  the 
temple  tax,  Iva,  /iij  OKawiaXll^unev  ai-roAt  (Mt  17*^). 
That  is  to  say,  although  as  wd$  toD  ;3a<rtX^wi  (v.*'-) 
He  was  free  from  the  obligation.  He  paid  the  tax 
because  the  priests  would  not  have  recognized  the 
right  reason  of  His  refusal  to  pay,  and  He  would 
thus  have  given  them  an  occasion  of  stumbling. 
For  this  reason  He  preferred  to  make  a  concession 
to  their  opinions.  Now,  as  Christ,  in  astronomical, 
botanical,  and  other  matters,  placed  Himself  on 
the  level  of  His  contemporaries,  so  might  He  do  in 
reg^d  to  the  literarj-  conceptions  of  His  age.  For 
the  fulfilment  of  His  religious  mission,  He  required 
to  oppose  only  such  opinions  as  directly  coiicemed 
the  notion  of  the  true  kingdom  of  Go<i — neravoia, 

riffTii,  and  diicaioaim]  rod  Beov. Secondly,  it  is  the 

great  etvf^Setaj  fiixrHipiop  (1  Ti  3'*)  of  the  Person  of 
Christ  that  He  was  as  much  true  man  as  true  God. 
He  advanced  in  wisdom  (Lk  2**-*'),  He  learned 
(ffjLodev,  He  5*),  He  did  not  know  the  date  of  His 
rapovala.  (Mt  24«,  Mk  13*=);  cf.  Ph  2^'-.  These 
data  of  the  NT  must  be  taken  into  account,  even 
by  a  believing  Christian.  But  J.  Kennedy  (op.  cit. 
p.  57  f.)  mentions  none  of  these  actual  testimonies 

of  the  NT. Thirdly,  we  have  to  obser\-e  that 

the  Evangelists  differ  in  their  report  of  what  Jesus 
said  about  the  Book  of  Jonah.  In  Mt  12»-" 
it  is  recorded  that  the  Xii'ewTat  fiereyorfffar  cLs  t4 
KifpvYf'a  'luvSi.  It  is  not  said  in  Mt  that  Jonah 
was  a  ffTififtov  for  the  Ninevites,  a  statement  which 
occurs  only  in  Lk  11*,  iyepero 'lupds  tcHs  yweviTait 
arj/ifiov.  Matthew's  account,  however,  must  be  the 
original  one,  for  Luke  also  adds  afterwards  (v.*^) 
that  the  Ninevites  repented  in  consequence  of  the 
preaching  of  Jonah.  ^Matthew's  report,  further, 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  narrative  in  the  Book  of 
Jonah,  in  which  ail  that  is  said  is  that  Jonah  was 
to  preach  (n'^jj  Jt-jf,  1*  3*),  and  that  by  his  cry,  '  Yet 
forty  days,'  eta  (3*),  he  awakened  the  faith'  of  the 
Ninevites.  But  in  the  Book  of  Jonah  there  is  not 
a  word  to  the  effect  that  Jonah  exercised  any 
influence  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Nineveh  by  the 
strangeness  of  his  garb  or  the  wonderful  experi- 
ences he  had  passed  through.  All  this,  again,  is 
silently  passed  over  hy  J.  Kennedy  (pp.  27,  50  f.), 
and  yet  he  as.sumes  as  beyond  question  that  Jonah 
did  not  come  to  Nineveh  as  '  an  unknown  stranger,' 
but  that  '  his  entombment  in  the  body  of  a  great 
fish,  and  his  deliverance  from  that  prison,  was 
known  to  the  people.'  If  that  was  so,  the  narrator 
of  the  history  of  Jonah  has  omitted  a  most  essential 
point.*    This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which 

*  The  same  judgment  most  be  passed  on  the  learned  essay  of 
H.  Clay  Trumbull,  Jonah  in  A'iner>eh  (Philadelphia,  1893).  "He 
starts  nghtly  w.th  the  question,  '  Where  in  the  OT  or  the  XT 
except  in  the  Book  of  Jonah  is  there  such  a  seeminglj  un- 
necessary miracle  as  the  saring-  of  a  man's  life  by  having  him 
swaUowed  in  a  fish,  instead,  say,  of  having  the  vessel  that 
carried  him  driven  back  by  contrary  winds  to  the  place  of  its 
starting?'  (p.  6).  But  'it  is  well  to  ask  if  there  is  anything  in 
the  modem  disclosures  of  Assyrian  life  and  lagbary  that  would 
seem  to  render  the  miraculous  element  in  the  story  of  Jonah 
more  reasonable  and  the  marvellous  effect  of  his  preac^tine  at 
Nineveh  more  explicable  and  natural '  (p.  T).  Trumbull  raninds 
us  that  'prominent  among  the  divinities  of  ancient  Ass^Tia  was 
Dagan,  a  creature  part  man  part  fish '(p.  7%  and  'according  to 
Berosus,  the  very  beginning  of  civilization  in  Chaldaea  was  under 
the  direction  of  a  personage,  part  man  and  port  fi^  who  came 
up  out  of  the  sea '  (p.  9X  Trumbull  now  suggests  that  Jonah 
I  appeared  to  the  Kinevites  as  one  of  the  'Avatars  or  incama- 
'  tions'  of  Dagan  (p.  lU).    But  this  is  ab  initio  improbable,  for 
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J.  Kennedy  makes  alterations  on  the  contents  of 
the  Book  of  Jonah.  According  to  tlie  latter,  God 
said  to  Jonah,  '  Preach  the  preachiny  that  I  bid 
thee'  (3"')i  and  this  preaching  was,  '  Yet  forty  days 
and  Nineveh  is  overthrown '  (v.-"').  But  Kennedy 
says,  '  The  preaching  of  Jonah  was  not  a  mere 
wild  monotone,  "Yet  forty  days  and  Nineveh 
shall  be  tlestroyed."  He  could  tind  a  fresh  text 
in  every  street  and  thoroughfare.' 

7.  The  idea  of  tlic  book. — Whatever  view  one 
takes  of  the  formal  character  and  origin  of  the 
book,  the  ideas  embodied  in  it  are  the  same. 

(a)  The  main  idea  is  the  following.  Israel  has 
been  intrusted  by  God  with  the  mission  to  call 
the  goyim  also  to  moral  amendment,  and  is  not  to 
look  askance  or  be  jealous  if  the  goyim  manifest 
repentance  and  if  God  takes  back  tlie  threatenings 
which  He  had  pronounced  against  them.  With 
this  principal  idea  the  book  opens,  whether  one 
regards  '  Jonah  the  son  of  Amittai '  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  nation  or  as  an  individual,  and  the 
same  idea  is  reflected  also  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  narrative  and  in  the  closing  words  of  the  book. 
The  story  of  Jonali  thus  gives  expression  to  those 
lofty  thoughts  wliich  .are  uttered  also  in  Is  40-66. 
For  the  'Servant  of  J"'  (Is  42>)  must  be  the  same 
who  in  41^  is  expressly  called  '■n?y  '^^'W^,  and  of 
this  Servant  of  J"  it  is  said,  '  I  have  made  him  for 
a  liglit  of  the  goyim'  (42^- «'•  49^-"  etc.,  cf.  also  Zee 
8"*,  Sir  24^*  eKcpavQ  ain-d.  [the  contents  of  the  vd/ios] 
gcijj  eis  fMKpdv,  see  above,  p.  747*).  The  Book  of 
Jonah  was  meant,  then,  to  proclaim  the  universality 
of  the  Divine  plan  of  salvation,  and  to  serve  as  a 
protest  against  the  particularist  tendencies  which 
now  and  then  led  many  members  of  the  people  of 
Israel  to  strive  to  narrow  the  boundaries  of  the 
Divine  kingdom  of  grace.  The  book  is  thus  a 
brilliant  example  of  the  diametrical  opposite  of 
the  spirit  winch  condemned  the  foreign  wives 
(Mai  2'i,  Ezr  D'*-  lOi*^-,  Neh  ld^«;  cf.  Est  9'3),  and 
exhibits  a  lovely  dawn  preparing  the  way  for  the 

clear  day  of  the  gospel  (Jn  3'^  Gal  S'-'^  etc.). 

Similar  to  the  above  is  the  idea  that  has  before 
now  been  extracted  by  many  from  the  Book  of 
Jonah.  Even  Ephraem  Syrus  discovered  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  book  to  be  to  bring  back 
the  Ninevites  to  God  (cf.  B.  Wolf,  p.  36).  Eichhorn 
(Einleit.  iv.  351)  expressed  tlie  opinion  that  'the 
book  is  a  proof  thiit  God  has  shown  his  concern 
also  for  the  heathen  by  sending  them  direct 
messengers.'  Essentially  the  same  is  the  view  of 
Alb.  Rebattu  (1875,  p.  6),  '  Docet,  Deum  non  solum 
Judgeis  sed  omnibu;.;  gentibus,  dummodo  gratia 
divina  dignje  sint,  benevolentiani  suam  praibere'; 
of  Bleek  (1878,  §  229);  of  B-^ns,?,  (Gcschichte,  1890, 
§  408) ;  of  Kenan  (Hist.  iii.  512,  '  universalist 
school');  of  Kaulen  (Eitilelt.,  1892,  §  412);  of  v. 
Orelli  (1896) ;  of  Strack  (1898).  With  perfect  cor- 
rectness also  G.  A.  Smith  (ii.  501)  remarks,  'The 
purpose  is  to  illustrate  the  mission  of  prophecy  to 
the  Gentiles,  God's  care  for  them,  and  their  sus- 
ceptibility to  His  word.' 

Jonah  came  to  Nineveh  not  as  '  a  personage  part  man  and  part 
fish.'  But  the  main  point  is  the  followinj,' :— If  God  had  saved 
Jonah  by  means  of  a  fish,  in  order  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Nineveh  might  take  him  for  an  incarnation  of  the  Dagan,  then 
God  would  have  strengthened  the  Ninevites  in  their  faith  in  the 
fish-god  Dagan.  This  would  have  been  an  unjustifiable  'con- 
cession '  (p.  16).  Nor  is  it  the  case  that  God  caused  the  star 
(Mt  22)  to  shine  forth  on  account  of  the  Magi.  Besides,  Trum- 
bull's attempt  (p.  14,  note  1)  to  connect  Jonah  and  Cannes  is 
scarcely  possible.  In  the  event  of  such  a  connexion,  we  should 
rather  have  expected  the  form  'Intii  to  be  retained.  Why 
should  the  change  have  been  made  from  Jonah  to  j^rii' 
(Johanan,  'ItMrut)!  On  the  contrary,  a  more  probable  deriva- 
tion of  the  name  Cannes  is  thai,  proposed  by  I^normant 
(Oa.nncs  =  ha-ha »)  or  by  Tiele  (  =  J<Ja-vannu).  Finally,  in  his 
account  of  the  place-name  Nebi  Vunas  (p.  17),  Trumbull  appears 
to  have  turned  his  attention  too  little  to  the  Jewish  diaspora 
and  the  Syrian  Christians  (see,  on  Nahum  and  Habakkuk, 
Konig,  Jiinleitwuj,  pp.  333,  3.52). 


(b)  Others  have  asserted  that  the  theme  of  the 
book  is  a  magnifying  of  the  compassion  of  Go<l. 
Already  we  hear  Philo  say  {Orat.  dc  Jona,  §  2), 
'  Sicut  m  arte  medicinae  peritissimi  salvare  oegrotos 
promittentes,  igne  et  aqua  regunt  eriguntque, 
similiter  sapientissimus  ille,  solus  salvator,  deper- 
ditionem  indicens  ac  niinara,  misericordiam  con- 
struitsalutis.'  Cf.  also  §  53,  'Sicut  pristina  vita 
durani  merebat  praidicationem,  similiter  poeni- 
tentia  eorum  ex  adverso  l)enignitatem.'  Upon 
this  view,  the  Book  of  Jonah  would  be  an  illustra- 
tion of  Jer  18^""',  where  the  conditional  character 
of  predictions  is  explained.  This  was  the  view 
accepted  also  by  the  Midrash  Yalkut  on  Jonah, 
which  closed  with  the  words,  idki  vjb  hy  ^b:  nyc  nnu<3 
mn''7om  cani.T  'pht<  'n"?  a'nan  ccmn  moa  -c'^iy  jn:n, 
i.e.  'At  that  moment  Jonah  fell  u^wn  his  face, 
and  spoke  [to  God],  Guide  thy  world  by  the  noriii 
of  mercy,  as  it  is  written,  etc.  [Dn  9"].  The 
Yalkut  was  followed  by  the  above-named  Arab.  - 
Syr.  History  of  tlte  Prophet  Jonah  (Wolf,  p.  27). 
Also  D.  Kinichi  in  his  Commentary  reckons  it  as 
a  third  aim  of  the  book,  ''?ya  h'j  "?Din  innn'  Vsnc  no^'? 
a-i-\  cncj  pv  b2^  onV  Vmci  vrrc  cv  ni'KO  nairn,  i.e. 
'  to  teach  that  God  should  be  praised  for  sparinj' 
the  penitents  to  whatever  nation  those  belong,  and 
more  especially,  if  they  are  many  in  number.' 
Essentially  the  same  is  the  thought  of  the  book, 
as  given  by  Keil  (Einleit.  §  89).  Hitzig  (Comment. 
Vorbemerkungen,  No.  4)  laid  special  empha.sis  on 
the  point  that  the  book  was  intended  to  vindicate 
God  in  thematter  of  unfulfilled  predictions.  In  like 
manner,  Kautzsch  (Abriss,  1897,  p.  120)  thinks  that 
the  narrative  desired  to  give  an  illustration  of  the 
Divine  question  (Ezk  18'^  33"),  '  Have  I  pleasure  in 
the  death  of  the  sinner  ? '  So  also  Nowack  (Hand- 
komm.,  1897,  p.  174).  The  authors  just  named 
thus  fail  to  see  that  in  the  Book  of  Jonali  what  is 
pre-eminently  depicted  is  the  univeivsality  of  the 
Divine  plan  of  salvation,  and  the  duty  of  Israel  to 
be  the  missionary  to  the  goyim. 

(c)  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that,  in  addition  to  the 
principal  idea,  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Jonah 
desired  to  impress  other  sentiments  on  his  readers. 
But  Ephraem  Syrus  (see  above,  7  a)  found  a  second 
aim  of  the  book  in  this,  that  it  ^ave  to  the  Israel- 
ites an  example  of  the  penitent  disposition  of  other 
nations.  This,  in  fact,  was  the  primary  tendency 
of  the  book,  according  to  D.  Kimohi  (tdid  nvn'?  nansj 
nyi  'x\  nywvh  y\-\p  hm  "^xnco  dj'nb'  ns:  nj;  '■vw  h^-wh 
!?Kn  T\avv  "jn^n  *6zn  yninV,  i.e.  'The  book  was  in- 
tended to  serve  for  instruction  to  Israel,  showing 
as  it  did  how  a  foreign  nation,  not  belonging  to 
Israel,  was  ready  for  conversion,  and  how  at  the 
very  first  reprimand  of  the  prophet  it  turned  com- 
pletely from  its  wickedness,  whereas  Israel,  al- 
thougli  reprimanded  early  and  late  by  the  pro- 
phets, did  not  turn  from  its  evil  ways ' ).  Kimchi 
further  attributed  to  the  book  the  purpose  '  to 
make  known  the  great  miracle  which  God  wrouglit 
upon  the  prophet.'  According  to  Eichhorn  (Einleit. 
iv.  351),  the  story  was  intended  also  to  teach  tbat 
'  Jahweh  rules  in  all  places  and  over  all  elements.' 
Riehm  (Einleit.  ii.  166)  says,  '  The  .author  wishes 
to  teach  that  no  prophet  C4in  evade  the  Divine 
commission.'  He  is  followed  by  Volck  (art.  'Jona' 
in  PRE'  vii.  85).  Again,  Vatke  (Einleit.,  1886, 
p.  688)  found  pre-eminent  in  the  Iwok  the  thouglit 
also  that  '  the  honour  of  the  prophet  is  not  im- 
pugned if  a  threatening  is  not  fuliilled,  nor  inspira- 
tion called  in  question  although  many  predictions 
are  not  realized.'  Kaulen  (Einleit.  §  412)  goes  the 
length  of  maintaining  that  Jon  V-  already  teaclies 
what  was  afterwards  expressed  by  the  high  priest 
Caia})has  (Jn  11***),  <rvij.<p^pei  iva  els  ivOpwiroi  avo06.vQ 
virip  rov  \aov.  Finally,  M.  Vernes  (Prfris  d'  histoire 
jnivc,  1889,  p.  810)  contents  himself  with  the  words, 
'Jonah  is  a  moral  tale  rather  than  a  prophecy.' 
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iv.  Other  Occitrrences  of  the  Name  Jonah. 
— The  nanie  'Iwi-oj  is  found  in  OT  Apocrypha  not 
only  in  To  14*-  *  and  3  Mac  6"  (see  above,  p.  749*), 
but  also  in  1  Es  9'-  (B)  «  (see  Jonas,  Nos.l.  2).  In 
NT  it  occurs  in  Mt  12*»-«  16*,  Lk  1 1=*^  ^a  .  Bapiura  in 
Mt  16",  'Iwra  in  Jn  1«  21^*,  but  in  these  last  two 
passages  the  reading 'I<.>!ij'(i')oi;  has  strong  evidence 
in  its  favour.  See  John  (Father  OF  Simon  Peter). 

LimATCEX.— (^)  Textual  CRirJCisJt.  —  The  Targum  on 
Jonah,  with  aapnlineftr  punctuatioo,  may  be  found  in  Merx* 
ChmUmathia  Targvtmiea,  1897,  pp.  132-139;  Kail  VoUers, 
Am  DodekapnpheUm  dtr  AUxtmdrvner,  IbSO.  and  iaZATW iii. 
219  S.,  W.  Iff.;  J.  Z.  Schuormuins  Stekhoven,  De  Alexandrijn- 
»ek»  vertaiing  van  het  DodekapropheUm,  Leiden,  1887;  M. 
Sebok,  Die  Syr.  (Tebenetxung  d.  Zvoff  kL  Proph.,  1887 ;  W. 
Wright,  Jonah  in  Chald.,  Syr.,  JSfA.,  and  Arab.,  1857;  F. 
Peries,  AnaUkten  z.  Tcxtkritik  d.  AT,  1885,  p.  12. 

{By  Literary  Criticism.— 'V.  Bdhme,  '  Die  Compos,  d. 
Baches  Jona '  in  ZATW,  1887,  pp.  224  ff.;  the  EinUitungen  in 
d.  AT  of  Eichhorn  i825f.,  Aiigusti  1827,  Havernick  1844,  de 
Wette-Schrader  1868,  KeO  1873,  Bleek-Wellhausen  1S7S,  Vatke 
18S6,  Riehm  1S89,  Benss  1890,  KatUen  1892,  Kaenen  1892,  Ed. 
Konig  1893,  ComiU  1896,  Driver  1897,  Strack  1898 ;  Hamburger, 
RE;  Riehm,  UWB  (art.  'Jona'  by  GusUv  Baur);  PRE*  vii.; 
L.  Herzfeld,  Geteh.  Itr.  L  278 ;  M.  Vemes,  PrieU  d*  hittoire 
jwwe,  1S81,  p.  810  ;  Renan,  Higt.  dupeupU  d*  Israel,  iii.  511  ff.; 
(Kohler,  Kittel,  Seinecke  do  not  mention  the  Book  of  Jonah  in 
their  'Geschichten  Israels']. 

(O  COMiiE.VT.iRl!::}.  —  Besides  the  ancient  versions,  the 
Rabbinical  and  Church  expositions,  cf.  Rosenmiiller,  Sehoiia  in 
Vet.  Te*t.  voL  x.;  Frz.  Kaalen,  Liber  Jonce  prophetCB  expotitiu, 
1862 ;  M.  Kalisch,  Bible  Studies,  pt.  u.  'The  Book  of  Jonah,' 
1873;  Keil-Delitzsch's  ££6.  Comm.  z.  AT,  'Die  12  kleinen 
ProphetPn2 ' ;  Hltzig-Steiner,  Kg/,  exeg.  Hdbeh.  z.d.U.  Proph.* ; 
Pusev,  Minor  Prophets,  1886 ;  H.  Martin,  The  Prophet  Jonah, 
1891 ;  V.  Orelli  in  Strack-Zockler's  Egf.  Com.  1896 ;  Nowack, 
Handkom.  z.  d.  12  kL  Proph.  1897  ;  G.  A.  Smith,  The  Book  of  the 
Twelve  PropheU  fm  the  '  Expositor's  Bible '),  voL  ii.,  1896. 

iP)  MOXOGRAfas  especially  upon  the  purpose  of  the  Book  of 
Jonah. — J.  Friedrichsen,  Eritisehe  Cebersteht  uber  die  ver- 
sthiedenen  Antiehten  uber  Jona,  Leipzig,  1841 ;  H.  H.  Kemink, 
'Overzicht  van  de  geschiedenis  der  exegese  van  Jonas  pro- 
phetie '  In  Jahrb.  voor  toetensehaft.  Theol.  iL  269 ff.;  Jager, 
'  Ueber  den  sittlich-religiosen  Zweck  des  Buches  Jona,'  in 
Zeitsch.f.  Theol.,  1*40,  pp.  35 ff.;  Riehm  in  SK,  1862,  pp.  413 ff.; 
Alb.  Rebattu,  De  libri  Jonce  sententia  theologiea,  Jena,  1!$75  ; 
A.  E.  O'Connor,  £tude  sur  le  litre  de  Jonas,  Geneva,  1SS3 ; 
Trumbull,  yonaA  in  Sinereh,  Philadelphia,  1892;  John  Ken- 
nedy, On  the  Book  of  Jonah,  London,  1896 ;  Benedict  Wolf,  Die 
Geseh  d.  Proph.  Jona,  nach  einer  f  oraekumaeften  [Arabico- 
Syrischen]  Bandsehri/t,  herausgegeben  u.  erlavtert,  Berlin,  1897. 
TTiis  writing  was  discovered  at  the  end  of  the  13th  cent,  in  the 
Ubrarv  of  'Elbedjesu  (Assemani,  BibUot.  Orient,  m.  L  p.  285 ; 
Wolf,"p.  39).  Ed.  Konig. 

JON  AM  ('Iwrdfi  WH,  'lurip  TR,  AV  Jonan).— 
An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  3*. 

JONAS.— 1.  (B  'laydi,  A  'Icoapdr,  AV  Joanan), 
lEs  9^  the  son  of  Eliasib  (B  Xaaet^oj),  to  whose 
chamber  (Ta(rTo<f>6pioi>)  Esdras  betook  himself  to 
mourn  over  the  foreign  marriages  contracted  by 
the  people.  In  Ezr  10*  called  Jehohanan  ;  cf. 
Neh  1-2^  JOHANAN.  2.  (A  IwySs,  B  'Iwoj-as)  1  Es 
9^.  The  name  corresponds  to  Eliezer  in  the 
parallel  list  of  Ezr  10=^.  A  link  between  the  two 
forms  is  given  by  the  Vulg.  Elionas;  ':*>"'?k  was 
perhaps  read  for*  itj—jk,  as  was  done  in  1  Es  9^ 
(cf.  Ezr  10**),  the  former  name  occurring  in  the 
previous  verse  of  Ezr.  Elionas  was  then  corrupted 
to  Jonas.  3.  (Jonas)  2  Es  1**.  The  prophet  Jonah. 
H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

JONATHAN  (fru'n;,  f^v  '  J"  hath  given ' ;  comp. 
Theodore)  is  a  proper  name  met  with  from  the  time 
of  the  Judges  downwards. 

1.  A  Levite  mentioned  in  a  supplement  to  the 
Book  of  Judges  (chs.  17. 18),*  an  adventurer  through 
whom  the  idolatrous  worship  in  Dan  was  estab- 
lished, and  from  whom  the  Danite  priesthood  was 
descended.  The  narrative  in  which  he  figures 
has  a  threefold  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  throws 
light  on  the  gradual  conquest  of  Canaan,  illustrates 
the  low  state  of  religion  in  the  post-Mosaic  age, 

•  The  great  value  and  antiquity  of  the  substance  of  these  two 
chapt€rs  is  gfenerally  admitted  by  critics.  Budde's  attempt  to 
disentangle  two  independent  narratives,  of  which  the  chief  is 
J,  is  approved  by  Comill,  disapproved  by  Wdlh.  and  Kaenen, 
and  questioned  by  Driver  {LOI^  p.  16SX 
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and  involves  the  sanctuarj-  of  Dan  in  discredit  by 
tracing  its  institution  to  fraud,  violence,  and  per- 
sonal ambition. 

This  degenerate  priest  is  described  as  the  son  of 
Gershom,  the  son  of  Manasseh  (18*).  The  Heb. 
text,  however,  indicates  that  the  n  in  Manasseh  is 
an  interpolation  (.Ty;r),  and  that  the  ancestor's  name, 
as  remembered  in  the  Jewish  tradition,  should  be 
read  Moses.  From  Bethlehem  of  Judah  the  youth 
went  forth  to  push  his  way  in  the  world  (17^),  and 
first  hired  himself  as  house  priest  to  Micah  the 
Ephraimite  for  a  wage  of  ten  pieces  of  silver  with 
food  and  raiment  (v.^') — and  this  though  Micah's 
household  cult  had  the  double  taint  that  he  made 
use  in  worship  of  a  graven  and  a  molten  image  (v.*), 
and  that  these  images  had  been  procur^  from 
stolen  money  (v.^).  (Ewald,  Avithsupport  fromLXX, 
thinks  the  money  was  originally  got  by  trading). 
WhUe  liWng  witn  Micah  he  was  accosted  by  five 
Danite  spies,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  their 
straitened  tribe  to  explore  the  northern  states ;  and 
after  consulting  the  oracle  he  promised  the  blessing 
of  GJod  upon  their  enterprise  (IS^**).  The  spies 
discovered  at  Laish  a  large  and  rich  laud  and  a 
people  secure  (v.'**),  and  on  hearing  their  report  an 
armed  band  of  600  Danites  marched  northward  to 
the  easy  conquest  (v.").  Arrived  at  Mount  Ephraim, 
they  halted  at  Micah's  dwelling,  and,  while  the 
troop  held  the  priest  in  converse,  the  spies  entered 
the  '  house  of  God '  and  carried  oft"  the  costly  furni- 
ture of  the  idolatrous  worship  (v.^')-  It  was  an 
ea.sy  matter  to  induce  the  priest  to  acquiesce  in  the 
robbery,  and  to  accompany  them  on  their  expedi- 
tion. 'Go  with  us,'  they  said,  'and  be  to  us  a 
father  and  a  priest :  is  it  better  for  thee  to  be 
priest  unto  the  house  of  one  man,  or  to  be 
priest  unto  a  tribe  and  famUy  in  Israel'?  (v."). 
Micah  pursued  the  predatory  band,  but  his  follow- 
ing was  too  weak  to  engage  them  (v.*).  The  ex- 
pedition was  successful ;  and  the  priestly  line 
founded  In  Dan  by  J.  continued  '  until  the  captivity 
of  the  land '  (v.*).  The  preservation  of  the  storj' 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  it  lent  itself  to 
the  purposes  of  the  prophets  of  the  Assyr.  period 
in  their  opposition  to  the  cult  practised  in  Dan 
and  Bethel. 

2.  The  eldest  son  of  Saul  (1  S  14®),  who  shared  in 
the  perils  and  enterprises  of  his  fathers  stormy 
reign,  and  was  involved  in  his  ruin.  The  narratives* 
In  which  he  figures  successively  celebrate  his  martial 
exploits  and  his  romantic  friendship  with  David, 
and  they  portray  a  character  which  combines  in  a 
unique  degree  the  heroism  of  the  Hebrew  patriot 
with  the  spirit  of  Christian  >Trtue. 

As  warrior-prince  J.  takes  rank  among  the 
bravest  captains  of  Israel's  Iron  age.  Like  Saul, 
he  was  fleet  of  foot,  and  of  great  physical  strength 
(2  S  1^),  and,  as  became  a  Benjamite,  a  noted 
archer  (v.—).  In  the  familiar  speech  of  the  people, 
he  may  have  been  known  for  his  grace  and  agility 
as  the  gazelle.  (So  Ewald,  rendering  v.^®,  '  the 
gazelle  is  slain ').  He  comes  upon  the  scene  as 
the  hero  of  a  campaign  against  the  Philistines, 
in  which  the  bearing  of  Saul  is  little  more  than  a 
foil  to  the  bold  initiative,  the  rapid  movement, 
and  the  practical  sense  of  his  son.  The  Philistines, 
it  would  seem,  had  been  in  eflective  occupation  of 
the  Israelitish  territory,  and  the  force  collected  by 
Saul  had  not  vet  ma^e  any  considerable  impres- 
sion, when  a  blow  struck  by  J.  (1  S  13'),t  to  whom 

*  Of  the  two  main  strata  in  the  Books  of  Samuel  distin- 
guished by  modem  critics  (Budde,  Driver,  Comill,  etc),  the 
older  contributes  the  account  of  J.'s  militiry  career  (1  S  13.  14. 
31),  while  the  later  develops  the  theme  of  the  friendship 
(1  S  18l-»  191'  2316-lS).  The  distinctness  of  the  two  contribu- 
tions would  be  complete  if  Stade  is  right  in  assigning  ch.  20 
(against  Budde)  to  the  later  source.  "Hie  Davidic  elegj'  (2  S  1) 
commemorat«s  equally  the  prowess  and  friendship  of  Jonathan. 
I      t  Probably  the  slaving  of  a  tyrannical  officer.     The  uncer- 
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Saul  had  intrusted  a  third  of  his  foilowinj^  (1  S  IS*), 
loudly  sounded  the  note  of  rebellion.  Tlie  Philis- 
tines answered  the  challenge  by  invading  the 
highlands  with  an  overwhelming  force.  Tlie 
Hebrews,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  respond  to 
Saul's  expectation  of  a  general  rising  ;  some  fled 
lieyond  Jordan,  some  hid  themselves  in  caves, 
some  were  pressed  into  tlie  enemy's  service,  and 
he  was  left  to  front  the  invasion  with  a  band 
which  had  now  dwindletl  from  3l)00  to  600  men 
(I  S  13^').  The  two  armies  vnmG  face  to  face  at 
the  passage  of  Michmasli,  and  took  ui>  their  posi- 
tions on  opposite  sides  of  a  deep  ravine  * — the 
Philistines  at  Michmash  on  tlie  north,  Saul  at 
Gibeah  on  the  south  side.  Outnumbered  though 
Saul  was,  his  position  at  the  top  of  the  steep  pass 
was  impregnable  ;  and  the  Philistines,  after  plant- 
ing an  outpost  on  their  edge  of  the  ravine,  set  about 
harrying  the  surrounding  district  (1  S  13").  The 
dead-lock  was  ended  by  Jonathan.  Accompanied 
bjhis  armour-bearer  (I  S  14^),  he  liailed  the  Philis- 
tine garrison,  and,  having  satisfied  himself  that 
their  reply  was  a  sign  that  the  Omnipotent  God 
was  on  his  side  (v.'-),t  he  scaled  the  opposing  rocky 
rampart  and  fell  upon  the  astonished  garrison.  As 
the  Philistines  fled  he  struck  down  twenty  men,  and 
where  they  lay  in  .a  row  it  seemed  like  a  furrow 
drawn  in  an  acre  of  land  (v.''*,  perhaps,  originally, 
'he  went  through  them  like  a  ploughshare';  on  other 
possible  interpretations  see  art.  FuKROW).  The 
panic  spread  to  the  main  camp,  wliich,  weakened  as 
it  was  by  the  absence  of  the  marauding  bands,  was 
unable  to  resist  what  seemed  an  attack  in  force. 
Seeing  the  enemy  in  confusion,  and  discovering  in 
it  the  hand  of  J.,  Saul  w^ith  his  men  also  crossed  the 
ravine,  and  soon  the  whole  force  of  the  Philistines 
was  in  lieadlong  flight.  That  the  Hebrews  might 
reap  the  full  fruits  of  the  victory,  Saul  made  pro- 
clamation that  none  should  eat  xintil  the  evening 
on  pain  of  death  (v.--*).  Ignorant  of  the  proliibi- 
tion,  J.,  as  he  jmssed  in  hot  chase  through  a 
woo<led  district,  refreshed  himself  by  eating  wild 
honey  (v.-^) ;  and,  on  learning  of  his  father's  vow, 
he  warmly  blamed  the  short-sighted  order  that 
had  taken  the  vigour  out  of  the  pursuit  (v.^"). 
In  the  evening  the  oracle  revealed  that  a  penalty 
h.ad  been  incurred  (v.''"),  and  the  divination  of  the 
lot  brouglit  the  transgression  home  to  J.  (v."*^). 
Saul  declared  his  life  forfeited,  but  the  people 
intervened,  and  by  a  ransom  (Ewald,  by  a  vicari- 
ous sacrifice)  saved  their  hero  (v.''''). 

If  the  military  exploits  of  J.  chiefly  impressed 
his  contemporaries,  it  is  his  friendship  with  David 
which  has  most  strongly  appealed  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  after-world.  In  truth,  it  gives  an  un- 
rivalled example  of  the  essential  notes  of  friendship 
— namely,  warmth  of  attection,  disinterestedness, 
helpfulness,  confidence,  and  constancy.     The  love 

lainty  arises  from  the  ambiguity  of  3*V},  an  ambi(fuity  which 
may  he  reproduced  in  English  by  saying  that  he  destroyed  a 
post,  i.e.  eitlier  a  garrison,  or  a  pillar  erected  in  token  of  the 
Philistine  supremacy  (Gn  1928),  or  an  official  of  some  kind. 
The  Uvst  interpretation  is  supjwrted  by  1  K  41*. 

*  The  situation  may  be  made  clearer  by  an  extract  from 
Robinson,  Biiil.  Resmrcheifl,  i.  441  f.  '  We 'left  Jeba'  (Gibeah) 
for  MOkhmas.  The  descent  into  the  valley  was  longer  and 
steeper  than  any  of  the  preceding.  The  path  led  down  ob- 
liquely, and  we  reached  the  bottom  in  half  an  hour.  ...  In 
the  valley  (Wady  es-Suweinit),  just  at  the  left  of  where  we 
crossed,  are  two  hills  of  a  conical,  or  rather  a  s]>herical,  form, 
having  steep  rocky  sides  with  small  Wadys  running  up  behind 
each,  so  as  almost  to  isolate  them.  These  would  seem  to  be 
the  two  rocks  mentioned  in  connexion  with  .l.'s  adventure.  .  .  . 
Crossing  the  valley  obliquely,  and  ascending  with  difficulty 
for  15  minutes  we  came  upon  the  slope  on  which  MQkhmas 
stands.' 

t  The  sign  agreed  on  was  that  lie  should  attack  only  if  the 
Philistines  invited  him  to  come  up.  This,  it  has  been  pointed 
out,  was  not  arbitrary,  as  their  refusing  to  come  down  indicated 
want  of  courage.  There  is  some  force  in  Stiule's  objection  to 
this  feature,  that  to  hail  the  garrison  was  to  put  them  on  their 
g^ard,  and  thus  endanger  the  chance  of  success. 


of  J,  for  David  is  represented  as  of  sudden  growth 
—its  birthday  the  day  when  they  first  met  after 
tlie  slaying  of  Goliath  (1  S  18'-*).  The  intensity 
of  his  love  is  described  in  the  language  of  the 
strongest  of  passions  :  he  loved  David  as  his  own 
soul  (V.'),  passing  the  love  of  women  (2  S  I-*) ;  and 
in  the  parting  scene  it  finds  expression  in  an  out- 
burst 01  true  Orientiil  vehemence  :  they  kissed  one 
another,  and  wept  one  with  anotlier  until  David 
exceeded  (1  S  20").  Of  its  spirit,  disinterested- 
ness is  the  merest  negative  description  :  not  only 
had  J.  notliing  personally  to  gain  from  David, 
but  he  was  reminded  by  Saul  that  he  had  every- 
thing to  lose  (1  S  2(>").  The  friendly  services  of  J. 
were  his  first  intercession  with  Saul  on  David'i* 
behalf  (1  S  lO*''),  and  his  later  interposition,  as  it 
appeared  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  by  which  he 
discovered  his  father's  settled  purpose,  and  con- 
veyed to  David  a  warning  to  flee  from  the  court 
(IS  20).  The  mutual  confidences  are  frank  and 
full.  And,  to  supply  the  crowning  grace  of  con- 
stancy, there  is  recorded  a  last  stolen  interview 
in  a  wood  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph,  where  J., 
seeking  out  the  friend  from  whom  he  had  been  so 
long  parted  by  his  father's  wrath,  strengthened 
his  hand  in  God  (1  S23i«).*  The  relations  of  J. 
with  Saul  reveal  essentially  the  same  strong  and 
.afl'ectionate  ctharacter.  Of  their  close  a.s.soeiation 
in  all  weighty  business,  and  of  their  .strong  mutual 
aflection,  there  are  various  direct  and  indirect 
testimonies  (1  S  19^  20'').  Against  this  may  be  set 
Saul's  later  suspicion  that  J.'s  friendship  with 
David  was  of  the  nature  of  a  conspiracy  (22=*) — the 
design  being  to  set  him  aside  in  favour,  either  of 
David,  or,  as  is  much  more  likely,  of  J.  him.self. 
But  while  it  is  quite  credible  that  David,  in  view 
of  the  danger  to  the  realm  of  a  half- insane  king, 
may  have  spoken  of  the  desirability  of  the  father 
giving  way  to  the  .son  (Stade,  Gcsch.  des  Volkes 
Israel,  i.  242),  it  is  not  probable  that  such  a  design 
was  matured,  or  even  communicated  to  Jonathan. 

J.  fell  with  Saul  on  Mount  Gilboa  in  battle 
against  the  Philistines  (1  S  31-).  At  this  time  the 
fourth  brother  (I  Cli  {P")  was  40  years  old  (2  S  2"), 
and  on  this  basis  of  calculation  J.  may  have  been 
between  40  and  50  when  he  died.  If  1  S  13'"'  fixes 
the  date  of  the  battle  of  Michmash,  and  if  Saul 
reigned  nearly  40years  thereafter  (Ac  13'-'),  J.  cannot 
have  been  less  than  60  at  death,  i.e.  30  years  older 
than  David  (2  S  5"*).  Tliese  data  are,  however,  pre- 
carious, and  it  is  safer  to  follow  the  general  impres- 
sion of  the  history,  and  regard  him  as  a  contempor- 
ary of  David.  His  dishonoured  corpse  was  rescued 
froniBeth-shanbythemenof  Jabesh-GiIead(lS31"). 
He  left  a  son  5  years  old  (see  MEPHIBO.SHETH). 

3.  A  nephew  of  David  who  slew  a  giant  of  Gath 
(2  S  21-'),  probably  the  same  as  the  'uncle'  (?) 
sj)oken  of  as  a  wise  scribe  (1  Ch  27*-').  4.  A  son  of 
Abiathar  the  priest,  who  as  a  courier  rendered 
service  to  David  during  Absalom's  rebellion  (2  S  \o^' 
36  j'jn.  20)^  jj^nd  brought  to  Adonijah  the  report  of 
Solomon's  accession  (I  K  V-).  5.  A  scribe  in 
whose  house  Jeremiah  was  imprisoned  ( Jer  37"'"  "•* 
38*^).  6.  One  of  the  line  of  the  higli  priests  in  the 
5th  cent.  (Neh  12")— also  called  Johanan  (12 -), 
referred  to  in  Neh  as  introducing  a  change  in  the 
keeping  of  the  genealogical  records,  and  in  Jose- 
phus  (Ant.  XI.  vii.  1)  as  bringing  jnofanation  on 
the  temple  by  the  murder  of  his  brother  Josus 
within  its  precincts.  7.  One  of  David's  heroes 
(2  S  233'^  1  Ch  11=«).  8.  One  of  David's  treasurers 
( I  Ch  27^)  (AV  Jehonathan).  9.  A  Levite  (Neh  12=»). 
10.  The  son  of  Kareah,  a  Judahite  captain  after 

*  Tlie  pa.ssages  bearing  on  the  friendship  have  been  somewhat 
roughly  handled  by  modem  critics.  Ch.  20,  it  is  alleged,  is 
impossil)le  after  ch.  191-7,  the  story  of  the  jmrting  contains 
(contradictory  elements  (the  signal  and  the  interview),  the  last 
interview  is  unhistorical,  etc.  In  any  case,  David  himself 
vouches  for  the  main  features. 
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the  fall  of  Jerus.  (Jer  40»).  11.  Father  of  Ebed  (Ezr 
8*).  12.  One  of  those  who  opposed  (RV)  or  assisted 
(AV)  Ezra  in  the  matter  of  the  foreign  marriages 
(Ezr  IQi*).  13.  A  priest  (Xeh  12").  14.  Jonathan 
the  Maceabee.     See  Maccabees. 

W.  P.  Paterson, 
JONATH  ELEM  REHOKIM.— See  Psalms. 

JOPPA  (-2;,  i.f.  Yuphv*  in  Ezr  3"  kib;  ;  'Krr-rri, 
\arif ;  Arabic  Y6fa  ;  modem  name  Jaffa). — The 
town  is  built  on  a  whale-back  rise  of  rocky  ground, 
made  conspicuous  by  its  being  the  only  eminence 
of  the  kind  along  the  level  sandy  beach  which 
extends  in  a  straight  line  from  Cfesarea  to  Gaza. 
To  vessels  approaching  from  the  north  or  south, 
the  crest  of  Jati'a  is  the  first  ATsible  object  on  the 
coast-line.  On  nearer  approach  the  appearance  of 
the  town  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  the  closely 
clustered  houses,  with  their  numerous  arches  and 
walls  of  blue,  pink,  white,  and  yellow  ochre,  rising 
above  each  other,  and  all  sparkling  in  the  brilliant 
sunlight.  In  the  low-hing  ground,  part  of  which 
must  have  once  been  a  marsh,  immediately  behind 
the  town  there  are  extensive  irrigated  gardens  of 
orange,  apricot,  and  peach  trees,  the  level  mass  of 
deep  green  foliage  being  relieved  by  the  tall 
stems  of  graceful  palm  trees.  Beyond  this,  the 
plain  of  Sharon,  with  its  rich  fields  of  wheat  and 
barley,  stretches  away  to  where  the  outline  of  the 
Judsean  hills  forms  the  background  of  the  picture. 

The  whole  eventful  history  of  Joppa  is  explained 
by  its  connexion  with  the  influential  city  of  Jeru- 
salem. Geographically,  Joppa  was  the  seaport  of 
Jerusalem  ;  but  the  distance  was  too  great,  and  the 
line  of  communication  too  often  broken,  for  the 
maintenance  of  established  ownership.  Politically, 
it  was  frequently  severed  altogether  from  Juda>a  ; 
and  from  the  religious  point  of  view  the  produce  of 
Joppa  in  com,  ^^•ine,  and  oil  was  considered  to  be 
contaminated  by  its  contact  \Wth  heathenism,  and 
ceremonially  unlit  for  use  at  the  sacred  festivals. 

Joppa  has  owed  its  existence  and  importance  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  place  on  the  coast  that 
can  offer  shelter  to  shipping  between  Egypt  and 
Mount  Carmel.  Tlie  harbour  is  formed  by  a  low 
ledge  of  rook  running  out  at  a  sharp  angle  in  a 
X.  W.  direction  from  the  southern  end  of  the  town. 
The  space  is  very  limited  and  the  water  shallow, 
but  in  moderate  weather  Oriental  craft,  usually 
about  the  size  of  a  modem  herring  boat,  can  lie  at 
anchor  and  discharge  cargo  near  the  shore.  The 
harbour  is  entered  either  by  a  narrow  opening  in 
the  ledge  or  by  rounding  the  iK)int ;  but  when  the 
sea  is  disturbeii  by  the  prevalent  N.W.  wind  the 
gap  can  only  be  rushed  on  the  crest  of  a  high  wave, 
and  to  round  the  point  brings  a  vessel  broadside-on 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  surf. 

Mythology  points  to  the  rock  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  gap  as  the  spot  where  Andromeda  was 
chained  when  Perseus  slew  the  sea  monster  and 
delivered  the  maiden.  Josephus,  Pliny,  Strabo, 
Jerome,  and  some  of  the  travellers  in  tne  time  of 
the  Crusades,  speak  of  the  chains  still  remaining 
^•isible  in  the  rock,  the  earlier  writers  also  testi- 
fying to  the  size  of  the  carcase  that  lay  or  was 
reported  to  have  lain  there.f 

*  Both  AV  anrt  RV  have  everj-where  Joppa,  except  in  Jos  1JH6 
where  AV  ha-s  Japho. 

t  The  incident  at  Joppa  finds  a  parallel  at  Bejrout,  where  for  ' 

a  similar  purpose  and  on  similar  rocks  a  maiden  is  said  to  have  I 

been  exposed  as  a  sacrifice,  and  to  have  been  rescued  bv  St.  ' 

George.  This  gives  its  name  to  the  bay,  and  forms  the  beautiful  ' 

design  on  the  English  sovereign.    While  the  body  of  the  slain  ! 

•dragon  has  been  lost  sight  of,  faith  in  the  living  hetut  of  the  tea  ' 

has  remained  undisturbed  by  the  lapse  of  centuries.    A  few  i 

years  ago  a  Belgian  steamer  reaching  Beyrout  at  midnight  blew  f 

her  siren  whistle  to  inform  the  agents  of  her  arrival.    The  ' 

unprecedented  shriek  startled  the  town  out  of  sleep,  and  next  I 
day  in  the  bazaars  the  chief  topic  of  conversation  was  the  visit 

of  the  sea  monster  during  the  previous  night.  1 


The  antiquity  of  Joppa  is  attested  by  its  men- 
tion as  Ye-pu  on  the  Kamak  lists  among  the 
towns  of  Palestine  conquered  by  Thothmes  m. 
It  is  also  referred  to  in  the  journey  of  the  Egyptian 
mohar  (see  Sayce,  HCM  347).  It  appears  as 
Ja-ap-pu-u  in  Sennacherib's  annal  -  inscription 
(Schrader,  KAT^  172  {COT-  i.  160 f.]).  In  the 
distribution  of  the  land  under  Joshua  it  belonged 
to  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Jos  19**). 

It  is  referred  to  in  the  Bible  as  the  place  where 
the  timber  from  Lebanon  was  beached  for  trans- 
port to  Jerasalem  (2  Ch  2",  Ezr  3?).  Here  Jonah 
embarked  when  seeking  in  vain  to  escape  from  the 
commandment  to  go  to  Xineveh  (Jon  P).  In 
Joj)pa,  Dorcas  laboured  among  the  poor  and  was 
raised  from  the  dead  (Ac  9**-*^').  Here  St.  Peter, 
on  the  roof  of  Simon's  house,  was  taught  that 
expansion  of  the  meaning  of  salvation  which  has 
ever  since  di^"ided  the  synagogue  and  the  Chris- 
tian Church  (Ac  10^"^).  Joppa  was  a  constant 
suflerer  during  the  famous  wars  of  the  Jews  with 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Rome. 

In  the  days  of  Judas  Maccabseus  its  Jewish 
inhabitants  were  invited  into  boats  by  the  people 
of  the  town  to  join  in  holiday  enjoyment,  and 
about  200  of  them  were  drowned.  This  treachery 
was  speedily  avenged  by  Judas,  who  attacked  the 
harbour  by  night  and  burned  the  boats  (2  Mac 
12*"").  About  B.C.  148  Joppa  was  captured  by 
Jonathan,  brother  of  Judas  (1  Mac  lO'^-  ^*),  and 
about  six  years  after  it  was  again  captured  by 
Simon,  the  third  of  the  heroic  brothers,  who  put  a 
garrison  into  it  to  ensure  its  fidelity  (1  3ilac  12P-  **). 
Shortly  afterwards  the  same  leader  had  once  more 
to  occupy  it  by  a  force  under  his  officer  Jonathan, 
son  of  Absalom  (1  Mac  13").  Pompey,  after  cap- 
turing Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Aristobulus  and 
Hyrcanus  (B.C.  63),  restored  Joppa  and  joined  it  to 
Sjria  (Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  iv.  4).  Sixteen  years  later 
it  was  given  back  to  the  Jews,  being,  however, 
exempted  from  the  tax  to  Jerusalem,  except  what 
was  charged  on  its  agricultural  produce  and  the 
exports  to  other  towns  on  the  coast  (Jos.  Ant. 
XIV.  X.  6). 

One  of  the  principal  disasters  inflicted  on  the 
town  was  when  Cestius  Gallus  took  it  and  de- 
stroyed its  Jewish  inhabitants  to  the  number  of 
8400  (Jos.  BJ  II.  x\-iii.  10).  During  the  Je%vish 
wars  with  the  Romans  Joppa  became  a  place  of 
retreat  for  the  lawless  and  those  who  had  been 
made  desperate  by  failure  and  suffering  and  the 
loss  of  relatives  and  propertv.  These  turned  to 
the  sea  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  by  their 
piratical  outrages  endangered  all  commerce  on  the 
Syrian  coast.  The  town  was  attacked  and  cap- 
tured (a.d.  68)  by  Vespasian  on  his  way  to 
Jerusalem.  The  inhabitants  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  their  ships  and  boats  were  driven  on 
the  rocks  by  a  northerly  gaJe,  and  about  4200  of 
them  were  drowTied  or  slain  by  the  sword  (Jos. 
BJ  in.  ix.  2,  3). 

During  the  time  of  Christ,  Joppa  was  one  of  the 
eleven  toparchies  of  which  Jerusalem  was  the 
chief. 

Since  the  time  of  the  Romans  similar  vicissitudes 
have  marked  the  history  of  this  unfortimate  sea- 
port. It  has  often  changed  hands,  and  each  change 
of  ownership  has  been  a  time  of  destruction  and 
renewal.  It  has  belonged  to  Saracens,  Crusaders, 
and  the  Sultans  of  Egypt ;  it  was  conquered  and 
severely  treated  by  Xapoleon,  and  has  finaUy 
found  rest  under  the  Turkish  Government. 

The  modem  town  of  Jaffa  has  about  8000 
inhabitants — Moslems,  Christians,  and  Jews.  Its 
main  street  leading  from  the  harbour  is  steep, 
naiTow,  crooked,  dark,  and  dirty,  vriih.  lanes  still 
darker  and  dirtier  leading  off  among  the  huddle  of 
houses  on  each  side.     As  might  be  expected  in 
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such  a  seaport,  many  types  and  nationalities  meet 
and  min-^le  together.  Europeans,  Egyptians,  Sou- 
danese, Northern  Syrians,  fellahin  of  Palestine, 
and  Bedawln  of  the  desert,  are  seen  lounging  about 
or  noisily  pushing  their  way  among  the  baggage 
animals  that  throng  the  narrow  street.  Tlie 
thoroughfare  from  the  harbour  meets  a  broad 
sandy  road  skirtinj'  the  landward  side  of  the  town 
and  running  parallel  to  the  coast-line.  It  was 
fitting  that  a  town  with  such  a  history  of  changes 
should  be  the  starting-point  of  the  Hrst  railway  in 
Palestine,  by  which  it  is  now  in  daily  communica- 
tion with  Jerusalem. 

Literature. — The  books  of  Maccabees  (as  above)  and  Josephus 
(passiin);  Schiirer,  IIJP  ii.  i.  79-83;  Buhl,  GAP  73 f.,  82,  8G, 
125,  187;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i.  off.  etc.;  W.  Max 
Miiller,  A»ien  u.  Europa,  loQ ;  Tristram,  Bible  Places,  70ff. ; 
Bezold,  Tel  el-Amania  Tablets  in  Brit.  Mus.  146 ;  G.  A. 
Smith,  HGHL  121,  136  ff.;  Guferin,  Jvdic,  1.  Iff.;  PEF 
Mem.  ii.  254  ff.,  275 ff. ;  Clermont-Ganneau,  Misrion  en  Pal. 
et  en  Phdnicie.  Q,  M.  MACKIE. 

JOPPA,  SEA  OP  (Ki£3;  d;"'?X,  vpbs  OaXacraav  'loirirrjs, 
ad  mare  Joppc,  Ezr  3''),  the  portion  of  the  Mediter. 
near  the  harbour  of  Joppa  (cf.  Ryssel,  ad  loc). 
But  RV  'to  the  sea,  unto  Joppa,'  cf  2  Ch  2i«  AV. 

JORAH  (mV,  cf.  ."pV  'autumn  rain,'  Ovpd,'  Iwpd). 
— The  name  of  a  family  which  returned  from 
exile  under  Zerubbabel,  Ezr  2^*.  In  Neh  7^*  the 
name  appears  as  Hariph,  which  is  probably  the 
true  form.  1  Es  5^"  reads  Arsiphurith  ('kpaei- 
<t>ovpeid  B,  'Ap<Ti4>povpeid  A),  which  is  probably  due 
to  the  conflation  of  a  corrupt  reading  and  the  cor- 
rection ;  read  ' ApeKpovpeid  =  misin.  Cf.  E.  Meyer, 
Entstehung  d.  Judenthums,  p.  144.  See  GENE- 
ALOGY. H.  A.  White. 

JORAI  (ni'  'whom  J"  teacheth ').— A  Gadite 
chief,  1  Ch  5'^.    See  Genealogy. 

JORAM.— 1.  (D-iv)  son  of  Toi,  2  S  S'",  prob.  a 
mistake  for  Hadoram,  the  form  in  1  Ch  18'**.  2. 
(Dt)  a  Levite,  1  Ch  2&^.  3.  (\updn)  1  Es  P= 
JozABAD,  2  Ch  35^,  i.  5.  See  Jehoram,  Nos.  1 
and  2. 

JORDAN,  p")!  (Yarden),  in  prose  always  with 
the  definite  article  iH")!.!  (as  an  appellative),  so  called 
from  descending  (-i"i;).  The  two  exceptions  to  the 
use  of  the  article  are  Ps  42"  and  Job  40-*.  In  the 
latter  instance  this  arises  from  the  name  being 
used  as  a  representation  of  any  violent  rush  of 
water.  (See  Davidson  and  Dillm.  ad  loc).  The 
present  Arabic  name  of  the  Jordan  is  esh-Sherl'ah, 
'the  watering-place,'  to  which  the  epithet  el- 
Kebir,  '  the  great,'  is  sometimes  annexed  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  esh-Sheri'at  el-Mandlwr  or  Jarmiik, 
the  ancient  Hieromax,  which  joins  it  from  the  east 
about  two  hours  VjcIow  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  The 
common  name  of  the  great  valley  through  which 
it  thus  flows,  below  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  is 
el-Ghur,  signifying  a  depressed  tract  or  plain, 
usually  between  two  mountains ;  and  the  same 
name  continues  to  be  applied  to  the  valley  for 
the  whole  length  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  for 
some  distance  beyond  ;  it  thus  corresponds  to  the 
Anion  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomasticon  ; 
Robinson,  BRP^  i.  p.  537)  and  '  the  Arabah '  of  OT. 
The  form  el-  Urdun  was  used  among  early  Arabic 
writers  (Abulfeda,  Tab.  Syr.  ;  Edrisi,  ed.  Jaubert ; 
Schulten's  '  Index  in  Vit.  Saladin,'  F.  Jordancs ; 
Reland,  Palest.)  before  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 

It  is  scarcely  ever  called  the  '  river '  or  '  brook '  or 
any  other  name  than  itsown,  'the  Jordan'  (Stanley, 
Sinni  and  Palestine,  284).  Josephus  always  calls  it 
the  Jordan,  except  once  when  he  calls  it  '  the 
river,'  without  any  distinctive  name,  when  de- 
scribing the  borders  of  Issachar  {Ant.  V.  i.  22). 


The  derivation  of  the  name  Jordan  from  Jor  and 
Dan  has  been  traced  back  as  far  as  Jerome  {0>io- 
masticon,  s.v.  '  Dan '),  M-ho  says  {Comm.  in  Mt  IG'^) : 
'  Jordanes  oritur  ad  radices  Libani ;  et  habet  duos 
fontes,  unum  nomine  Jor,  et  alterum  J^an  ;  qui 
simul  mixti  Jordanis  nomen  efficiunt.'  This  was 
copied  by  Arculf,  8 ;  Willibald,  16 ;  Saewulf,  47  ; 
VVill.  of  Tyre,  13,  18  ;  Brocardus,  c.  3,  p.  172 ; 
Marinus  Sanutus  on  his  map ;  Andrichomius,  p. 
109 ;  John  of  Wiirzburg,  '20.  It  is  also  current 
among  the  Christians  of  the  country  to  the  present 
day.  There  is  no  ba.sis,  however,  for  this  etymologj', 
for  the  name  Jorilan  is  merely  the  Greek  form 
{'lopMvT]^)  for  the  Hebrew  Yarden,  which  has  no 
relation  to  Dan.  The  Arabs  near  2'ell  el-^6di 
(Dan)  call  it  there  ed-Dan  or  el-Ledd&n  {BRP- 
iii.  392).  Jerome  (Onomast.  s.v.  'Dan')  considers 
Jor  equivalent  to  river ;  but  G.  Williams  points  out 
that  nN;  is  the  Hebrew  *  form  of  '  river,*  while  the 
proper  name  (Jordan)  is  p^:,  and  never  \T^^\,  as  the 
proposed  etymology  would  require. 

Lp  to  the  present  century  most  pilgrims  and 
travellers  had  visited  the  valley  of^  the  Jordan 
only  at  Jericho,  hence  we  had  no  account  of  its 
features  in  the  upper  portions.  Antoninus  Martyr 
at  the  close  of  the  6t,li  cent.,  and  St.  Willibald  in 
the  8th,  passed  down  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
valley  from  Tiberias  to  Jericho ;  and  in  1 100  king 
Baldwin  I.  accompanied  a  train  of  pilgrims  from 
Jericlio  to  Tiberias  (Fulcher  Carnot) ;  but  there  is 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  notice  of  these  journeys. 
During  the  present  century,  Seetzen,  Burckhardt, 
Irby  and  Mangles,  Banks  and  Buckingham,  Thom- 
son, Porter,  Molyneux,  Lynch,  J.  Macgregor, 
Guerin,  Li6vin,  Robinson,  have  visited  and  de- 
scribed portions  of  tiie  Jordan  ;  and  in  later  years 
the  officers  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  have 
thoroughly  examined,  surveyed,  and  described  it 
(PEFSt,  1869-97,  SWP). 

Geological  Features.— The  Jordan  flows  from 
north  to  south  in  a  portion  of  a  deej)  fissure  or 
crevasse  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  nearly  parallel 
to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
extending  from  the  foot  of  the  Taurus  Mountains, 
past  Antioch,  up  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  through 
Ccele-SjTia,  between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon, 
down  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  Salt  Sea, 
and  through  the  WAdif  el- Arab  to  the  Gulf  of 
'Akabah,  from  lat.  38°  N.  to  30"  N.  This  fissure 
appears  as  the  most  remarkable  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  owing  to  its  being  cut  off  from  the  sea,  in 
so  dry  a  climate  that  the  excessive  evajjoration 
keeps  the  surface  of  water  in  the  Salt  Sea  about 
1300  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Red  Sea.  It  was  suggested,  probably  first  by 
Burckhardt,  that  the  river  Jordan  originally 
flowed  down  the  whole  course  of  the  degression 
from  the  Lebanon  to  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah ;  but  this 
view  has  been  rejected  with  reason  by  Lartet  and 
subsequently  by  Hull,  and  the  following  is  the 
theory  of  the  formation  of  the  valley,  deduced 
from  the  observations  and  memoirs  of  the  above 
learned  geologists. 

Professor  Hull,  in  his  examination  of  the  Wddv 
el-Ardbah  over  a.  distance  oi  120  miles  from  north 
to  south,  found  that  it  had  been  hollowed  out 
along  the  line  of  a  main  '  fault'  ranging  from  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Salt  Sea  to  that  of  the  Gulf  of 
'Akabah.  He  found  numerous  narallel  and  branch 
'  faults '  along  the  Arabah  Valley,  but  there  was 
one  main  '  fault '  running  along  the  base  of  the 
Edomite  mountains,  to  wliich  tiie  others  are  of 
secondary  importance.  This  is  called  by  him  the 
'Great  Jordan  Valley  Fault.'  Lartet,  Tristram, 
and  Wilson  had  already  shown  that  in  the  Jordan 
Valley  and  Ghor  there  was  the  evidence  of  a  large 

*  "[k]  is  really  an  Egyptian  loan-word  (see  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  s.v.), 
and  is  the  special  designation  in  OT  of  the  Nile, 
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*  fault '  corresponding  to  the  line  of  this  remarkable 
depression,  and  Hull  considers  that  the  features  he 
observed  in  the  Ardbah  Valley  are  continuous  with 
those  of  the  Jordan.  He  consi<lers  that  in  this 
part  of  the  world  the  Miocene  period  was  one  of 
elevation,  dLsturluince,  and  denudation  of  strata, 
not  of  accumulation,  the  Miocene  period  not  being 
represented  by  any  strata  throughout  the  district 
traversed  by  his  expedition.  To  this  epoch  he 
refers  the  emergence  of  the  whole  of  the  Palestine, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Sinaitic,  area  from  the 
sea,  in  which  the  cretaceo-nummulitic  limestone 
formations  were  deposited.  To  this  epoch  al-so  he 
considers  the  '  faulting '  and  flexuring  of  the  strata 
to  be  chiefly  referable,  and  notably  the  formation  of 
the  great  Jordanic  line  of  '  fault,'  with  its  branches 
and  accompanying  flexures  in  the  strata,  which  are 
very  remarKalile  along  the  western  side  of  the  Gkor. 
These  phenomena  were  accompanied  and  followed 
by  extensive  denudation,  and  the  production  of 
many  of  the  principal  features  of  the  region  re- 
ferred to. 

From  that  epoch  down  to  the  present  day  these 
physical  features  appear  to  have  changed  in  a 
comparatively  small  degree,  as  the  area  referred 
to  slowly  rose  above  from  the  waters  of  the  Miocene 
and  Pliocene  oceans.  For  a  limited  time  there  would 
have  necessarily  been  a  connexion  between  the 
waters  of  this  great  gulf  or  valley,  200  miles  in 
length  and  10  in  breadth,  and  the  southern  'Akabah 
sea  through  the  valley  of  'Akabah ;  but,  from  the 
time  that  the  outer  waters  were  dissevered  from 
those  of  the  Jordan-Arabah  lake  by  the  uprise  of 
the  land,  there  is  no  e\"idence  that  there  was  any 
subsequent  connexion  by  means  of  a  streairi  flowing 
doAvn  from  the  north  into  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah.  All 
indications  appear  to  be  against  this.  It  would 
appear  that,  at  a  period  coming  down  probably  to 
the  prehistoric,  a  chain  of  fresh  -  water  lakes 
existed  among  the  tortuous  valleys  and  hollows  of 
the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  There  are  still  fresh-water 
shells  in  the  wadis  Feiran  and  es-Sheikh,  and  these 
belong  to  a  period  when  the  contiguous  oceans  were 
about  200  ft.  higher  over  the  land  than  at  present, 
indicating  that  during  this  later  period  there  has 
been  a  further  rise  of  about  200  ft.  The  e^•idence 
of  this  rise  was  observed  also  in  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah. 
From  the  epoch  during  the  Miocene  period  when  the 
inland  sea  was  dissevered  from  the  waters  of  the 
adjoining  oceans,  its  level  would  entirely  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  rain  water  from  rivers  which 
poured  into  it,  balanced  against  the  amount 
abstracted  by  evaporation.  Lartet  has  computed 
that  at  the  present  day  at  least  6,500,000  tons  of 
water  are  evaporated  daily  from  the  Ssdt  Sea. 

The  occurrence  of  terraces  of  marl,  gravel,  and 
silt,  through  which  the  ravines  of  existing  streams 
have  been  cut  at  an  elevation  of  about  100  ft. 
above  the  present  level  of  the  Mediterranean, 
show  that  the  level  of  the  inland  sea  at  one  time 
stood  for  a  period  without  change  about  1400  ft. 
higher  than  it  does  at  present ;  but  this  can  have 
had  no  connexion  with  the  chain  of  lakes  about 
Sinai,  which  extended  to  prehistoric  times,  as 
this  inland  sea  was  dissevered  to  the  south  during  a 
remote  Miocene  epoch ;  and  though  there  may  have 
been  a  connexion  for  some  time  by  way  of  the 
Mediterranean  through  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
yet,  as  the  land  continued  to  rise,  the  inland  sea 
would  eventually  have  become  entirely  isolated. 
The  lowering  of  the  water  in  the  inland  sea 
from  evaporation  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Pliocene  period,  so 
that  it  reached  somewhere  about  the  present  level 
long  before  the  prehistoric  times,  and  there  cannot 
have  been  any  change  in  the  course  and  character 
of  the  Jordan  during  historic  or  prehistoric  times. 

At  the  present  time  the  level  of  the  Salt  Sea  is 


about  1300  ft.  below  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the 
lower  i>art  of  the  floor  of  the  Salt  Sea  again  1300 
ft.  below  its  surface  level,  and  the  watershed  of 
W&dy  Ardbah  2000  ft.  above  the  SALT  Sea,  and 
700  ft.  above  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  plain  of 
Esdraelon  at  the  watershed  is  about  250  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  so  that  on  this 
side  there  may  have  been  communication  with  the 
ocean  to  a  much  later  period  than  on  the  south 
side ;  but  this  point  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
raised  hitherto.  Hull  brings  forward  abundant 
evidence  of  a  Pluvial  period  having  existed  tlirough 
the  Pliocene  and  post-Pliocene  (or  Glacial)  period 
down  to  recent  times.  As  it  was  known  from  the 
observations  of  Hooker,  Tristram,  and  others  that 
perennial  snow  and  glaciers  existed  in  the  Lebanon 
during  the  Glacial  epoch,  it  is  assumed  by  Hull 
that  the  adjoining  districts  to  the  south  of  the 
Lebanon  must  have  had  at  that  epoch  a  climate 
approaching  to  that  of  the  British  Isles  at  the 
present  day,  and  that  in  a  region  of  which  many 
parts  were  over  2000  ft.  above  the  sea-line  there 
must  have  been  abundant  rainfall.  Even  when 
the  snows  and  glaciers  of  the  Lebanon  had  dis- 
appeared, the  eflects  of  the  colder  climate  which 
was  passing  away  must  have  remained  for  some 
time,  the  vegetation  must  have  been  more  luxu- 
riant down  to  within  the  epoch  of  human  habita- 
tion. It  is  considered  that  the  outburst  of  volcanic 
phenomena  commenced  to  occur  when  the  waters 
of  the  inland  sea  stretched  as  far  north  as  the  Lake 
Hiileh,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  time  they  began  to  be 
lowered  by  evaporation,  shortly  after  they  were 
dissevered  from  the  ocean,  and  that  the  period  of 
the  volcanoes  of  the  Jauldn  and  Haurdn  ranged 
through  the  Pliocene  and  post-Pliocene  to  the 
recent,  when  concurrently  with  the  drying  up  of 
the  waters  of  the  inland  sea  the  volcanic  action 
became  extinct. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  during  the  Glacial  epoch 
Palestine  and  Syria  presented  an  aspect  very 
different  from  the  present.  The  Lebanon  through- 
out the  year  was  snow-clad  on  its  higher  region, 
while  glaciers  descended  into  some  of  its  vafleys. 
The  region  of  the  Hauran  was  the  scene  of  some 
extensive  volcanoes  ;  while  the  district  around,  and 
the  Jordan  Valley  itself,  was  invaded  by  floods  of 
lava.  A  great  inland  sea,  occupying  the  Jordan 
Valley,  stretched  from  Lake  Huleh  on  the  north  to 
a  southern  margin  near  the  base  of  Samrat  Feddtin 
in  the  Wddy  el- Ardbah  of  the  present  day,  while 
numerous  arms  and  bays  stretched  into  the  glens 
and  valleys  of  Palestine  and  Moab  on  either  side. 
Under  such  climatic  circumstances,  we  may  feel 
assured,  a  luxuriant  vegetation  decked  with  ver- 
dure the  hills  and  vales  to  an  extent  far  beyond 
that  of  the  present ;  and  amongst  the  trees,  as 
Hooker  has  shown,  the  cedar  may  have  spread  far 
and  A^de.  As  will  be  shown  hereafter,  Tristram 
supposes  that  the  inland  sea,  now  represented  by 
the  Jordan  Valley,  was  one  of  a  chain  of  fresh-water 
lakes  stretching  down  to  Southern  Africa.  This  is 
a  very  interesting  subject  in  relation  to  the  prac- 
tical question  as  to  the  amount  of  salts  now  de- 
posited in  the  Salt  Sea,  and  to  what  extent  an 
increased  rainfall  would  be  required  to  render  the 
Salt  Sea  habitable  by  lish,  as  contemplated  in  the 
prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  Zechariah,  Joel,  and  other 
prophets. 

Physical  Features. — The  Jordan  Valley  may 
be  divided  into  three  portions — (a)  The  IJpper 
Jordan,  running  through  Ccele- Syria  to  Lake 
Hiileh.  {b)  From  L.  Hflleh  to  L.  Tiberias,  (c)  From 
L.  Tiberias  to  the  Salt  Sea. 

(a)  The  Upper  Jordan,  although  always  ac- 
counted to  have  its  sources  at  Bdniiis  and  Dan, 
has  its  most  distant  prominent  source  in  the  great 
fountain  below  Hd^beiya  (1700  ft.),  running  down 
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into  the  Wady  et-Teim,  and  becoming  the  turbid 
torrent  of  Nahr  Hashdny,  receiving  on  its  way 
numberless  springs  from  the  Anti-Lebanon  and 
Hermon,  and  particularly  the  stream  from  Sheb'a, 
the  great  fountain  of  Suraiy'U,  at  the  foot  of 
Hermon  and  el-Ghnjar.  After  rusliing  through 
a  deep  gorge  it  has  worn  for  itself  in  tlie  basalt,  it 
penetrates  the  marsh  of  Hulek  for  about  5  miles, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  united  streams  of  the 
Nahr  Lcdddn  from  Tell  el-j^ddi  (whicli  has  been 
joined  by  the  Wady  Lccivcizdny)  and  the  Nahr 
Bdnids.  Of  these  main  branches  of  the  Jordan, 
the  Nahr  HasbAny  is  the  longest  by  40  miles,  the 
Nahr  Ledddn  is  tlie  largest,  and  the  Nahr  Bdnids 
is  the  most  beautiful.  A  considerable  stream 
comes  down  from  the  plain  of  Tjon,  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Nahr  Barcighit,  west  of  'Abel.  Several 
large  fountains  also  burst  out  from  the  hills  to  the 
west  side  of  the  marsh,  and  send  their  streams  to  the 
river  or  lake  (Land  and  Book,  ii.  320).  At  Ghujar 
the  old  road  from  Damascus  through  Bdnids  to 
the  west  crosses  the  Hasbdny  by  a  bridge  of  three 
arches  nearly  west  of  Tell  el-^ddi.  From  the  foot 
of  the  mound  at  Tell  el-J^ddi(Dsin  or  Laish)  gushes 
out  one  of  the  largest  fountains  in  Palestine 
(505  ft.),  called  the  Nahr  Ledddn,  which,  joining 
the  Nahr  Bdnids  and  the  Hasbdny,  forms  the 
Jordan.  Josephus  speaks  of  the  fountains  of  the 
lesser  Jordan  at  Dan  {Ant.  I.  x.  1  ;  v.  iii.  1  ;  vill. 
viii.  4).  Speaking  of  Semeclionitis  (Huleh),  he 
says :  '  Its  marshes  reach  as  far  as  the  place 
Daphne,  which,  in  other  respects,  is  a  delicious 
place,  and  hath  such  fountains  as  supply  water  to 
wliJit  is  called  "  Little  Jordan,"  under  the  temple 
of  the  golden  calf,  when  it  is  sent  into  Great 
.Jordan'  (BJ  IV.  i.  1),  thus  clearly  identifying 
Daphne  with  Dan. 

The  name  Bdnids  is  the  Arab  pronunciation  of 
the  ancient  name  Paneas,  a  city  (Csesarea  Philippi) 
named  from  the  grotto  Panium,  which  seems  to 
have  been  consecrated  to  the  god  Pan,  though 
there  is  no  historical  mention  of  this  deity  (BEF- 
iii.  406)  at  this  spot.  Josephus  states  (Ant.  XV.  x. 
.*? ;  BJ  I.  xxi.  3)  that  Herod  erected  to  Augustus 
Ciesar  a  beautiful  temple  of  white  marble  near 
the  place  called  Panium.  '  This  is  a  fine  cave  in 
a  mountain,  under  which  there  is  a  great  cavity 
in  the  earth  ;  and  the  cave  is  abrupt  and  very 
deep,  and  full  of  still  water.  On  it  hangs  a  vast 
mountain,  and  under  the  cavern  rise  the  springs 
of  the  Jordan.'  There  are  Greek  inscriptions  in 
the  votive  niches  here,  one  of  which  contains  the 
designation  of  the  person  who  consecrated  it  as  the 
'priest  of  Pan,'  implying  a  temple  of  that  god. 
The  spot  is  now  called  by  the  people  Muglidrut 
Bdnids,  or  Mughdrat  er-Rds  en-Neba.  From  be- 
neath and  through  the  mass  of  rocks  and  stones 
which  fill  up  and  hide  the  entrance  of  the  cavern, 
gushes  forth  the  Nahr  Bdnids,  a  full  and  rushing 
river,  twice  as  large  as  the  stream  from  the 
fountain  near  Hdsbeiya.  The  water  is  of  the 
purest  and  finest  quality,  limpid,  bright,  and 
sparkling.  Gathering  to  itself  the  other  streams 
just  below  the  village,  and  yet  itself  distributing 
its  waters  over  the  terrace  and  portions  of  the 
western  plain  for  irrigation,  it  ruslies  onward  in  a 
ravine  of  its  own,  with  swift  course,  towards 
the  south-west,  down  to  the  lower  plain,  and  so 
to  the  lower  Huleh.  It  is  tlie  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  streams  of  the  Jordan  (BRP-  iii.  407). 
It  may  be  assumed  that  this  great  fountain  of  the 
.Jordan  had  some  historical  associations  before 
Herod  built  the  temple  there,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  (BRP-  iii.  409)  that  it  is  '  Baal-gad  in 
the  valley  of  Lebanon  under  Mount  Hermon  (Jos 
11'^  12''),  and  that  the  slirine  of  the  Phoenician 
ISaal  ultimately  gave  place  to  the  Grecian  Pan ' 
(but  see  Dillmann  on  Jos  II"). 


The  little  Birket  er-Rdm  (the  ancient  lake 
Phiala),  which  Josephus  (BJ  in.  x.  7)  states  is  the 
real  origin  of  the  fountain  of  Jordan,  and  is  carried 
to  Panium  by  an  underground  channel,  is  situated 
in  a  bowl  or  crater.  It  is  supplied  by  surface 
drainage,  and  has  no  outlet ;  it  is  on  the  right  of 
the  road  leading  from  Caisarea  to  Trachonitis,  and 
its  waters  are  dark,  stagnant,  and  slimy. 

The  fountain  of  Bdnids  rises  at  an  altitude  of 
1100  ft.  (600  ft.  above  that  of  IJan).  It  flows  as  a 
torrent  until  it  joins  the  Jjcdddn,  4^  miles  below 
'fell  el-l^ddi,  and  half  a  mile  farther  down  union 
is  efiected  with  the  Nahr  Hasbdny. 

The  morass  above  the  lake  of  HMeh  was  ex- 
plored thoroughly  by  J.  Macgregor  (Rob  Roy  on 
the  Jordan)  in  1869.  Starting  from  Absts,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Ledddn  and  Bdnids,  in  his 
canoe,  he  passed  the  junction  with  the  Ifasbdny 
at  Tell  Sheik  Yusuf.  He  reached  a  village  about 
2  miles  farther  to  south.  He  estimated  the 
river  from  30  to  100  ft.  wide,  with  steep  banks  of 
reddish  clay,  rising  in  places  to  20  ft.  The  waters 
in  flood  were  7  ft.  deep — turbid,  and  brown  in 
colour.  Beyond  tiiis  he  struggled  with  liis  canoe 
for  another  mile,  only  to  get  firmly  entangled  in 
a  maze  of  bushes  8  ft.  high,  thick  -  set  stumps, 
and  reeds.  He  was  obliged  to  return  and  have  nis 
canoe  carried  N.W.  along  the  edge  of  the  morass 
to  the  western  side  of  the  valley,  and  on  to  the 
'Ain  Meldhah,  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  lake.  Here 
he  again  launched  his  canoe,  and,  exploring  the 
Lake  Huleh,  found  tlie  mouth  of  the  Jordan  about 
midway  across  the  northern  end  of  the  lake.  He 
explored  it  to  the  north  tiirough  a  channel  in  the 
floating  papyrus  reeds  for  al^out  4  miles,  when  he 
came  to  a  barrier  of  floating  jungle,  which  efl'ectu- 
ally  stopped  further  progress.  It  would  appear 
that  all  the  lower  j)ortion  of  the  morass  for  4 
miles  is  composed  of  tliis  papyrus,  and  it  is  probably 
encroaching  on  Lake  Hftleh.  The  waters  of  Hiilch 
were  found  to  be  considerably  less  in  extent  than 
the  morass,  and  to  measure  about  3  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  4  miles  from  north  to  south. 
The  surface  is  about  7  ft.  above  the  Mediterranean. 
From  the  southern  end  of  Huleh  to  the  northern 
end  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  is  about  10  miles,  and 
the  fall  is  689  ft. — a  rapid  descent  of  about  70  ft. 
a  mile  over  a  rocky  bed. 

(b)  The  Jordan  on  issuing  from  Hvleh  is  about 
60  ft.  broad  and  15  ft.  deep.  About  2  miles  down 
is  the  Jisr  Bcnut  Ydkob,  the  first  bridge  over  the 
complete  Jordan,  built  of  black  basalt  and  with 
three  arches,  over  which  the  great  caravan  rout« 
goes  from  Akka  to  Damascus.  It  appears  to  be  of 
later  date  than  the  Crusading  period.  The  canoe 
v.as  unable  to  follow  this  portion  of  the  Jordan,  as 
it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  torrent,  and  flows 
tiirough  a  rocky  glen,  shut  in  by  hills,  forcing  its 
turbid  waters  far  into  the  Lake  Tiberias,  witbout 
apparently  commingling  them  with  those  of  the  lake 
for  some  considerable  distance.  This  has  given  rise 
to  the  legend  that  the  river  Jordan  passes  through 
the  lake  intact.  It  attects  the  level  of  the  lake 
s(jmewhat,  which  stands  in  the  wet  season  about 
()  in.  higher  than  in  the  dry  season. 

((•)    The    GhCr   or  lower    Jordan    Valley. — The 

Jordan  between  L.  Tiberias  and  the  Salt  Sea  lies 

in  a  deep  depression,  sloping  nearly  uniformly  from 

north  to  south,  at  about  9  ft.  to  1  mile.     On  eitiier 

side  are  the  mountains  of  Western  and  Eastern 

I  Palestine,  rising  to  heights  of  over  3000  to  4000  ft. 

i  (2000  to  3000  ft.  above  the  Mediterranean),  and 

i  separated  by  the  comparatively  flat  Jordan  Valley, 

!  called  the  ()h6r  by  the  Arabs',  the  Arabah  of  the 

;  Hebrews,  Aidon  of  the  Greeks,  which  is  3  miles 

wide  at  L.  Tiberias,   12  to  16  miles  wide   at   the 

Salt  Sea,  contracting  to  a  width  of  2  miles  south 

.  of    the  plain  of  Bcisan.      The   GhOr  has  a  very 
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gentle  slope  on  either  side  down  to  the  lower  plain 
(the  Zor),  in  which  the  Jordan  runs,  of  about 
live  degrees. 

The  banks  of  the  Ghvr  leading  down  into  the  Zor 
are  not  regular,  but  are  fretted  away  by  the  fervid 
sun,  the  strong  winds,  and  occasional  nea\"y  rains 
in  January  and  February.  They  are  very  ragged, 
and  during  the  rainy  season  are  covered  with  lovely 
flowers  and  verdure,  but  during  most  seasons  of 
the  year  are  a  scene  of  utter  desolation.  Towards 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  where  the 
streams  {en-Nweimeh,  Faseil,  el-'Aujeh,  Kelt,  and 
others)  on  the  west  run  into  the  Zur,  the  plain 
of  the  Gh6r  is  broken  up  into  a  series  of  vaUeys, 
the  original  plain  being  left  in  outline  here  and 
there  isolated  and  forlorn.  These  broken  valleys 
have  very  steep  sides,  are  about  100  to  200  ft.  deep, 
and  at  first  sight  it  seems  impossible  that  the 
small  streams  which  meander  through  them — at 
the  best  not  3  ft.  deep  or  6  ft.  wide — can  have 
scooped  out  these  banks  over  150  ft.  in  height, 
whose  irregularities  often  extend  more  than  a  mUe 
from  the  stream  itself.  From  the  ruins  which 
exist  about  the  plain,  it  is  obvious  that  this  work 
of  denudation  has  proceeded  exceedingly  slowly, 
the  features  having  scarcely  altered  during  the 
last  '2<XX3  years.  A  heavier  rainfall  in  early  days 
would,  however,  readily  account  for  a  more  rapid 
degree  of  change. 

The  plains  of  the  Jordan  are  sterile  only  at  the 
southern  end  for  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Salt  Sea 
over  that  depressed  portion,  which  probably  in 
early  days,  when  there  was  a  greater  rainfall,  was 
covered  by  the  Salt  Sea.  The  soU  is  not  impreg- 
nateii  with  salt  at  a  height  of  200  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  Salt  Sea,  and  will  bear  plentifully  pro- 
vided there  is  any  rainfall,  so  much  so  that  during 
the  rainy  season  the  Jordan  plains  for  miles,  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  are  vast  meadows,  abounding 
in  grasses  and  flowers.  Those  who  see  the  country 
after  the  sun  has  burned  up  the  pasturage  may 
well  conceive  the  idea  that  nothing  will  grow 
there,  for  when  the  hot  winds  spring  up  in  May 
the  grasses  are  broken  up  and  blown  away,  and 
there  is  little  left  but  a  few  dried  stumps  in  a 
howling  Avildemess.  During  January  and  February 
and  part  of  March,  flocks  are  brought  down  from 
the  mountains  to  feed  on  the  rich  pasturage  on  the 
plains  of  Jordan,  and  browse  within  a  mile  of  the 
river.  In  Februarj-  1868  between  Jericho  and 
Jisr  Damieh  the  country  was  green  everywhere, 
the  weather  was  chilly,  flowers  of  every  hue  lay  in 
the  path,  and  the  lower  Jordan  plain  or  Z6r  was 
covered  with  an  early  croj>  of  barley,  with  here  and 
there  branches  of  the  overflowing  Jordan  meander- 
ing througli  it.  The  plain  of  Beisan  at  this  time 
was  abundantly  watered  and  covered  with  verdure. 
In  the  plain  of  Beisan  three  distinct  levels  can 
be  seen— the  Z<yr,  the  Ghdr,  and  an  upper  plain 
which  is  about  300  ft.  above  the  Ghor  at  Beisan. 
Here  the  GhOr  is  cultivateil  with  com  and  indigo, 
watercourses  and  canals  irrigate  the  crops  and 
supply  the  mills  with  water. 

At  Beisan  the  Jordan  Valley  is  8  miles  wide,  but 
immediately  to  the  north  it  is  only  1^  miles  wide, 
and  to  the  south  it  contracts  again  to  about  2  miles, 
the  hills  on  the  west  closing  right  down  to  the  river. 
The  Ghor  varies  in  width  until  at  Jericho  it  is 
about  16  miles  across,  the  foot  of  the  hills  being 
about  4(X)  to  500  ft.  above  the  Salt  Sea. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  number  of  aqueducts 
in  all  directions  that  the  Jordan  Valley  about 
Jericho  was  once  very  highly  cultivated,  and  that 
with  a  little  care  and  a  good  government  it  might 
again  be  brought  under  cultivation,  and  its  malarious 
and  pestilential  marshes  removed. 

The  Jordan  Valley  on  the  eastern  side,  between 
the  Zerka  and  Nimrin,  is  only  barren  because  there 


are  no  streams  or  fountains  led  out  to  water  it. 
North  of  the  Zerka,  where  streams  are  numerous 
the  valley  is  clothed  with  wheat  fields  and  vegeta- 
tion. South  of  the  Zerka  there  are  traces  of 
ancient  canals,  showing  that  that  portion  of  the 
valley  between  the  Zerka  and  the  road  leading  from 
es-Salf  to  Xablus  was  formerly  under  cultivation, 
though  it  is  now  a  desert.  Perhaps  more  than 
half  the  Jordan  Valley  on  the  east  is  now  reached 
by  irrigation  canals,  and  in  those  sections  not 
occupied  bv  wheat  fields  the  thistles  and  weeds  are 
rank,  and  form  such  dense  jungles  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  through  them.  '  Every  square 
mile  not  now  under  irrigation  could  be  watered 
from  the  Jordan,  and  the  expense  for  a  dam  and 
canals  would  be  small  compared  with  the  large 
number  of  square  miles  of  valuable  land  that 
would  be  made  productive  .  .  .  we  should  have 
180  square  miles  of  land  as  fertile  as  any  prairie, 
and  which  at  20  to  25  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre 
would  produce  between  2  and  3  million  bushels  of 
wheat.  Give  these  plains  and  deserts  water,  and 
yoncantransforra^them  into  gardens'  {PEFSt,  1877, 
153).  The  portion  of  the  valley  between  the  Zerka 
and  the  Manrlhor  in  February  and  March  resembles 
New  England  (U.S.)  in  the  month  of  Jime.  Tlie 
soil  is  then  burdened  with  its  own  productions. 
By  the  last  of  May  the  weeds,  thistles,  and  wild 
mustard  have  formed  an  almost  impenetrable 
jungle. 

From  Wddy  Nimrin  to  the  Salt  Sea,  a  distance 
of  15  miles,  lies  the  great  Shittim  plain,  watered 
by  three  copious  streams,  which  make  it  a  rich 
and  beautiful  oasis.  This  position  is  assigned  bj- 
some  authorities  for  the  site  of  the  cities  of  the 
Plain. 

The  Z6r  or  depressed  plain  through  which  the 
Jordan  flows. — ^The  Jordan  issues  from  the  Lake 
Tiberias  gently  for  a  mile  and  then  becomes  more 
rapid  ;  although  it  has  a  nearly  uniform  descent 
throughout  its  course,  yet  it  is  found  to  have  a 
great  number  of  small  rapids,  and  its  descent  is 
not  quite  so  srreat  about  the  middle.  It  has 
through  many  ages  worked  out  a  pa.ssage  tlirough 
the  floor-bed  of  the  valley  or  GhOr  (AulonK  which 
passage  is  called  by  the  Arabs  the  Zor.  The  Zor 
varies  from  \  mile  to  2  miles  in  width,  and  is  a 
depressed  plain  about  20  ft.  below  the  GhOr  at  the 
northern  end,  and  200  ft.  below  towards  the  Salt 
Sea.  It  appears  to  have  been  formed  Ijy  the 
changing  of  the  river  bed  from  side  to  side,  break- 
ing down  the  Iwinks  of  the  Ghor  and  carrying  the 
silt  into  the  Salt  Sea.  The  Jordan  itseff  varies 
in  width  from  30  to  70  yards.  The  level  of  the 
surface  of  the  Zor  is  uniform  Avith  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan,  so  that  in  January  and  February, 
when  the  waters  overflow  the  banks,  the  Zor  is 
covered,  and  the  total  width  of  river  in  flood  is 
i  to  2  miles.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  very 
rich  (except  towards  the  southern  end,  where  it  is 
full  of  salts),  and  is  highly  cultivated,  bearing 
heavy  barley  crops  and  vegetables. 

The  Zor  above  the  Jisr  Mii&mia  is  not  continu- 
ous ;  below  the  bridge  the  Ghur  is  from  50  to  100 
ft.  above  the  Zor.     The  clifls  of  the  Zor  are  here 
of  white  soft  marl,  about  half  a  mile  apart  below 
i  the  bridge,  but  just  above  the  bridge  the  hills  close 
'  in  on  the  west,  and  the  Ghor  disappears.      Near 
:  the  plain  of  Beisan   the  crops  in  the  Zor  were 
being  reaped  in  April  (1873).     Near  the  river  the 
I  soil  was  covered  with  gigantic  thistles  10  to  15  ft. 
'  high.     The  whole  region  round  about  the  plain  of 
Beisan  is  volcanic,  and  all  the  rocks  and  stones 
about  are  black  and  basaltic  in  their  character. 
This  probably  accounts  for  the  number  of  fords 
,  across  the  river  in  these  parts. 
i      From  Wtidy  Mahleh  south  of  the  plain  of  Beisan 
!  to  JV&dy  Fdrah  the  mountains  on  the  west  close  in 
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upon  the  Jordan,  narrowintj  the  Z6r,  which  ayain 
widens  out  opposite  to  WAdy  Fdrnh,  and  gradually 
increases  to  2  miles  as  it  approaches  the  ISalt  Sea. 
The  river  is  hidden  for  a  great  portion  of  its  course 
by  the  jungle  of  cane  and  tamarisk  on  either  side  : 
all  rank  vegetation  except  reeds  ceases  about  2 
miles  from  the  Salt  Sea.  On  entering  the  sea  the 
waters  form  a  muddy  marsh  covered  with  drift- 
wood, too  soft  to  l)e  crossed  by  man  or  beast. 
Although  the  land  for  a  few  miles  above  the  Salt 
Sea  is  a  veritable  desert,  having  at  times  been 
covered  by  the  Salt  Sea  itself,  yet  such  is  the 
power  of  the  sun  that  immediateljy  after  heavy 
rain  in  January  and  February  small  green  plants 
and  flowers  sprmg  up  at  once  all  round,  even  on 
the  edge  of  the  Salt  Sea,  and  flourish  so  long  as 
the  rainy  season  lasts,  but  wither  in  a  few  hours 
after  the  rain  ceases. 

From  L.  Tiberias  to  the  Salt  Sea  the  direct  dis- 
tance is  65  miles,  and  the  fall  is  610  ft.,  viz. 
betwixt -682  ft.  at  L.  Tiberias  to -1292  ft.  at 
the  Salt  Sea  ;  a  fall  of  9-3  ft.  per  mile. 

The  Dee  of  Aberdeenshire  ri^ns  72  miles,  with 
fall  of  16-5  ft.  per  mile.  The  Tweed  runs  96  miles, 
with  fall  of  16  ft.  per  mile.  The  Clyde  98  miles, 
with  fall  of  14  ft.  per  mile.  The  Thames  runs  215 
miles,  with  fall  of  IJ  ft.  per  mile.  The  sinuosities 
of  the  Jordan,  however,  are  so  great  that  in  the 
65  miles'  direct  course  it  travels  200  miles  at  least 
(Lynch,  Narr.  p.  265),  so  that  the  actual  fall  is 
not  more  than  3  ft.  per  mile,  if  this  estimate  can 
be  accepted. 

Molyneux  surveyed  the  Jordan  from  L.  Tiberias 
to  the  Salt  Sea  in  a  boat  in  1847,  and  Lt.  Lynch 
did  the  same  in  1848.  Molyneux  found  the  river 
when  not  in  flood  upwards  of  100  ft.  broad  and  4 
to  5  ft.  deep  near  the  Jisr  Mijdmia  ;  for  seven  hours 
they  scarcely  ever  had  sufficient  water  to  float  the 
boat  for  100  yards  together.  In  many  places  the 
river  is  split  into  a  number  of  small  streams,  which 
consequently  have  not  much  water  in  any  of  them. 
Occasionally  the  boat  had  to  be  carried  upwards  of 
100  yards  over  rocks  and  through  thorny  bushes  ; 
and  m  some  places  they  had  high,  steep  sandy  clifls 
all  along  tlie  banks  of  the  river.  In  other  places 
the  boat  had  to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  camels, 
the  stream  being  quite  impracticable.  Lynch  met 
with  equally  difficult  experiences.  He  states,  '  we 
have  plunged  down  twenty -seven  threatening 
rapids,  besides  a  great  number  of  lesser  magni- 
tude.' Only  one  straight  reach  of  any  length  was 
noticed.  The  passage  of  the  200  miles  of  twists 
occupied  8^  days.  The  width  varied  with  the 
depth  and  current,  but  70  to  80  yards  seems  to 
have  been  an  average  width,  with  a  depth  of  2 
to  3  ft.,  and  current  varying  from  2  to  8  knots, 
according  to  circumstances.  The  greatest  width 
was  180  yards  at  the  Jordan's  mouth,  with  a  depth 
of  3  ft. ,  and  a  very  slow  current. 

Almost  the  only  description  of  the  Jordan  banks 
from  the  river  itself  is  given  by  Lynch  in  the 
account  which  he  has  written  of  his  adventurous 
boat  journey.  The  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant passages. 

'  The  river  .  .  .  cm  ved  and  twisted  north, 
south,  east  and  wot,  turning,  in  the  short  space 
of  half  an  hour,  to  every  quarter  of  the  compass, 
seeming  as  if  desirous  to  prolong  its  luxuriant 
meanderings  in  the  calm  and  silent  valley,  and 
reluctant  to  pour  its  sweet  and  sacred  waters  into 
the  accursed  waters  of  the  bitter  sea.  .  .  . 

'  For  hours  in  their  swift  descent  the  boats  floated 
down  in  silence,  the  silence  of  the  wilderness. 
Here  and  there  were  .spots  of  solemn  beauty.  The 
numerous  birds  sang  with  a  music  strange  and 
manifold  ;  the  willow  branches  were  spread  upon 
the  stream  like  tresses,  and  creeping  mosses  and 
clambering  weeds,  with  a  multitude  of  white  and 


silver  little  flowers,  looked  out  from  ainiiii;,'  tluin  ; 
and  the  clitt'  swallow  wheeled  o\  or  Uiu  falls,  or, 
at  his  own  wild  will,  darted  through  the  arched 
vistas,  shadowed  and  shaped  by  the  meeting 
foliage  on  the  banks  ;  and  above  all,  yet  attuned 
to  all,  was  the  music  of  the  river,  gusliing  with  a 
sound  like  that  of  shawms  and  cymbals.  The 
stream  sometimes  washed  the  banks  of  the  sandy 
hills,  and  at  other  times  meandered  between  low 
banks,  generally  fringed  with  trees  and  fragrant 
with  blossoms.  Some  points  presented  views  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque  —  the  mad  rushing  of  a 
mountain  torrent,  the  song  and  sight  of  birds, 
the  overhanging  foliage,  and  glimpses  of  the 
mountains  far  over  the  plain,  and  here  and  there 
a  gurgling  rivulet  pouring  its  tribute  of  crystal 
water  into  the  now  muddy  Jordan.  The  western 
shore  was  peculiar  from  the  high  calcareous  lime- 
stone hills,  which  form  a  liniricr  to  the  stream 
when  swollen  by  the  efflux  oi  tin-  Sea  of  Galilee 
during  the  winter  and  early  .-spring  ;  while  the  left 
or  eastern  bank  was  low,  fringed  with  tamarisk 
and  willow,  and  occasionally  a  thicket  of  lofty 
cane,  and  tangled  mas.ses  of  shrubs  and  creeping 
plants,  giving  it  the  character  of  a  jungle.  At 
one  place  we  saw  the  fresh  track  of  a  tiger  [nimr 
or  cheetah  ?]  on  the  low  clayey  margin,  where  he 
had  come  to  drink.  At  another  time  as  we  passed 
his  lair,  a  wild  boar  started  with  a  savage  grunt 
and  dashed  into  the  thicket ;  but  for  some  moments 
we  traced  his  pathway  by  the  shaking  cane  and 
the  crashing  sound  of  breaking  branches.  .  .  . 
Many  islands,  some  fairy-like,  and  covered  with 
a  luxuriant  vegetation,  others  mere  sandbars  and 
sedimentary  deposits,  intercepted  the  course  of 
the  river,  but  were  beautiful  features  in  the  ^rand 
monotony  of  the  shores — the  regular  and  almost 
unvaried  scene  of  the  high-banked  alluvial  deposit 
and  sandhills  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  low 
swamp  -  like  shore,  covered  to  the  water's  edge 
with  the  tamarisk,  the  willow,  and  the  thick  hi^h 
cane,  would  have  been  fatiguing  without  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  sandbanks  and  verdant 
islands.  High  \\\)  in  the  sand  blutts  the  clitt" 
swallow  chattered  from  his  nest  in  the  hollow,  or 
darted  about  in  the  bright  sunshine  in  pursuit  of 
the  gnat  and  the  water  fly '  (Lynch,  Narrative,  pp. 
211-215). 

The  Plains.  —  The  Avords  principally  used  in 
the  OT  in  connexion  with  portions  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  are  'drdbdh,  midbar,  ciccdr,  gUiloth,  jeshi- 
mun,  sddeh,  shedcmoth,  bik'ah. 

The  'Ardbdh.  Without  the  definite  article 
'Ardbdh  refers  to  any  desert  or  wilderness  ;  but 
with  the  definite  article  it  is  used  only  for  that  part 
of  the  Jordan  Valley  which  is  a  desert  extending 
from  some  miles  al)Ove  Jericho  to  'A^abah,  and  in- 
cluding the  Salt  Sea,  which  is  often  called  '  the 
Sea  of  the  Arabah'  (Dt  3"  4**,  Jos  3'«  12»).  It  is 
used  21  times  in  this  extended  sense,  and  is 
usually  tr"*  in  AV  'the  plain'  or  '  tlie  plains': 
in  Rv  it  is  invariably  tr"  'the  Arabah.'  In  the 
plural  ('drdboth)  it  occurs  19  times  in  the  his- 
torical books,  and  with  one  exception  it  refers  to 
a  delinite  spot,  viz.  the  uncultivated  land  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  Salt  Sea,  the  steppes  of 
Jericho  (Jos  4"  etc.),  or  the  steppes  of  Moab  (Nu 
22,  etc.).  The  exceptional  case  is  2  S  15-*,  tr^  in 
AV  as  '  the  plain  of  the  wildernes.s.'  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  RV,  '  the  fords  of  the  wilderness,' 
is  correct  (reading  may,  not  naij;).     See  Arabah. 

Midbar,  '  wilderness  '  (pasture  land).  With  the 
article  this  word  is  generally  ustd  for  the  wilder- 
ness of  Arabia,  but  sometimes  for  tracts  of  pasture 
land  about  Palestine,  particularlj-  in  respect  to  the 
wilderness  or  pasture  country  east  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  passing  to  it  is  '  the  way  of  the  wilder- 
ness '  (Jos  8i«-  ■"»  161,  jg  1122  20*2.  2  S  15^-  =»  17"). 
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Cieedr,  'round,'  'circ/«,*a  tract  of  country  (when 
the  article  is  generally  used).  The  word  is  used 
for  denoting — (a)  the  floor  of  the  valley  through 
which  the  Jordan  runs,  with  reference  to  the  culti- 
vated parts  ;  (6)  the  oasis  which  formerly  existed 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  around  the  cities  of 
the  Plain.  In  the  former  sense  it  is  used  5  times. 
In  2  S  18=^  it  is  used  to  denote  the  direction  taken 
by  Ahiraaaz  '  by  the  way  of  the  plain.'  In  1  K  7**, 
2  Ch  4'^  it  refers  to  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  where 
was  the  clay  ground  between  Succoth  and  Zeredah. 
In  Neh  3'-^  12^  it  refers  to  the  country  about  Jeru- 
salem, '  men  of  the  plain.'  In  its  restricted  sense  it 
is  used  8  times  to  denote  the  oasis  where  the  cities 
of  the  Plain  were  situated,  Gn  13'»  \9^\  Dt  34^. 

Gililoth,  '  circle,^  is  used  to  denote  the  borders 
of  Jordan  in  two  cases.  Jos  22^"-  *^  (see  Geliloth). 
Jeshlmon,  '  ipildemess,'  refers  to  a  wilderness 
generally,  and  not  to  any  particular  portion  of 
the  Jordan  Valley  so  far  as  can  be  judged  (see, 
however,  Dillm.  on  Nu  33^  and  art.  Jeshimox). 

Sadeh,  'Jield,'  is  generally  used  to  denote  culti- 
vated ground.  It  is  used  for  the  '  field  of  Moab,' 
Gn  36**,  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  this  is  in  the 
Jordan  Valley  or  upper  levels.  Stanley  {SP  491) 
suggests  that  the  '  Vale  of  Siddim '  is  the  '  valley 
of  the  cultivated  fields.' 

Shedcmoth,  'Jields,'  is  used  for  highly  cultivated 
ground.  The  '  fields  of  Gomorrah,'  Dt  32''- ;  of 
Kidron,  2  K  23*  ;  of  Heshbon,  Is  IQK 

Bik'ah,  a  broad  plain  between  two  mountain 
ranges,  like  that  of  Ccele-Syria.  It  is  used  once  in 
apposition  with  ciccdr,  '  the  Round,  even  the  plain 
(.%'f  2)  of  Jericho '  (Dt  34').  '  All  the  region  round 
about  Jordan'  (Mt  3*,  Lk  3')  does  not  appear  to 
be  capable  of  geographical  location. 

Trthutaries  of  the  Jordan. — From  the  west  (1) 
the  WAdy  d-Bireh,  rising  about  Tabor,  a  moun- 
tain torrent ;  (2)  Nahr  el-Jal^d,  which  rises  near 
Jezreel  (250  ft.),  and  passes  down  the  valley  of 
Esdraelon  past  Beisan  to  the  Jordan.  This  is 
the  valley  by  which  the  inland  sea  in  the  valley 
of  Jordan  would  have  been  connected  with  the 
Mediterranean  after  the  connexion  by  the  Gulf  of 
'Akabah  was  cut  ofl',  supposing  that  the  rise  of  the 
ground  was  uniform.  (3)  The  W&dy  Farah,  v^hxch 
rises  on  the  east  of  Ebal  and  (Jerizim,  flows  in  a 
beautiful  perennial  stream,  fringed  with  oleanders, 
to  the  Jordan.  The  springs  about  the  plain  of 
Beisan  and  the  Wddy  el-Mdleh — the  wSdis  Fuseil, 
el- A  ujeh,  en-Nvximeh,  and  el-Kelt — run  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year. 

On  the  east  are  (I)  the  Sheri^at  el-Mandh&r,  Jar- 
milk,  or  Hieromax,  which  flows  into  the  Jordan 
past  Gadara  and  the  hot  springs  of  Amatha,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  Strabo,  Josephus,  and  the  Tal- 
mud, but  the  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible. 
It  is  a  large  river,  running  through  a  deep  gorge 
into  the  Jordan,  and  has  its  sources  in  the  Haur&n. 
(2)  The  Wady  el-' Arab,  a  mountain  torrent,  the 
Nahr  es-Zerka  or  Jabbok,  which  rises  at  'A  mman 
(Philadelphia),  and  falls  into  the  Jordan  near  Jisr 
ed-Damieh.  (3)  The  w&dis  Nirnrin,  Kafrein,  and 
Hesbdn,  the  last  of  which  rises  in  the  hills  near 
Heshbon. 

Communication.  — Koads,  bridges,  and  fords. 
There  is  an  ancient  road  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Jordan  which,  apparently  coming  from  Jeru- 
salem, passes  2seby  Mfisa  near  the  north-western 
end  of  the  Salt  Sea,  passes  'Aiti  e-i-SuU&n 
(Jericho)  and  Fuseil  (Phasaelus),  near  which  place 
one  branch  passes  to  the  west  up  W6dy  Keriid  to 
Xablus  (Shechem),  and  the  other  skirts  Kum 
Surabeh  to  the  east,  and  at  Tell  el-Abied  again 
divides,  one  branch  to  the  west  going  up  Wddy 
Fdrah  to  Xablus,  the  other  passing  along  the  Um,m 
ed-Deraj,  a  steep  and  rocky  ascent  just  above  the 
Jordan,  passes  through  Beisan,  and,  keeping  near 


to  the  Jordan,  skirts  the  L.  Tiberias  to  the  village 
Tabariya  (Tiberias).  At  Khan  el-Kerak  there  is 
a  ruin  which  was  a  fort  protecting  the  lake  district, 
at  Jisr  Mijdmia  a  branch  of  this  road  crosses  the 
Jordan  and  goes  through  Gadara  to  the  Haurdn, 
and  another  branch  to  Irbed,  and  probably  to 
Jerasa.  This  is  a  Roman  road,  and  the  old  founda- 
tion stones  and  pavement  are  visible  in  many 
parta 

A  good  road  from  Akka  passes  down  the  S<ihd 
el-Ahma,  and,  emerging  by  the  pass  at  its  month 
on  to  the  Jordan,  crosses  at  the  Jisr  es-Sidd  a 
little  below  L.  Tiberias  and  passes  east  to  the 
Haurdn ;  it  is  used  by  the  Bedawin  and  Druses 
to  bring  barley  to  Alika  by  camel.  A  branch  of 
this  road  also  on  crossing  the  Jordan  to  the  east 
runs  down  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  bounding  the 
Ghor,  and  passing  Fdhil  (Pella)  crosses  the  Zerka 
at  a  point  where  it  is  a  foaming  torrent,  goes  to 
Nimrin,  and  thence  by  Kafrein  to  Hesbdn. 

The  road  along  the  coast  of  the  lake  from  Tiberias 
also  crosses  the  Jordan  near  Tarichaea,  where  there 
is  a  ruined  bridge,  and  passes  up  the  east  side  of 
tlie  lake  and  also  by  a  great  Roman  road  to  Hippos 
and  the  north-east.  The  Jisr  Mijdmia  is  6  miles 
south  of  L.  Tiberias,  the  point  where  the  old  im- 
portant Roman  road  from  Xablus  and  Beisan  to 
Damascus  crosses  the  Jordan :  it  has  one  large 
pointed  arch  and  three  small  ones. 

At  Jisr  Damieh,  below  the  jimction  of  the  Jordan 
and  Zerka,  the  road  from  Neapolis  (Shechem)  runs 
to  es-Salt,  Amman  (Philadelphia),  and  the  east. 
This  bridge  is  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation 
(one  arch),  but  the  Jordan  has  left  it  and  now 
passes  down  another  portion  of  the  ZOr  ;  here  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  change  in  direction  of  the 
river  in  a  few  hundred  years.  This  bridge  is  said 
by  Conder  to  be  Saracenic:  it  appears  to  have  been 
originally  of  Roman  work,  with  ext«nsive  repairs 
by  Moslems  or  Crusaders.  On  the  east  side  the 
bank  is  quite  low,  and  the  wide  flat  at  that  point 
is  often  overflowed ;  hence  a  causeway  at  great 
expense  and  labour  has  been  made  across  the  low 
ground.  450  ft.  of  this  causeway  on  the  eastern 
side  still  remains,  supported  on  arches  of  which 
nine  still  exist.  The  bridge  itself  could  not  have 
been  less  than  100  ft.  in  length  (PEFSt,  1879,  139). 

No  remains  of  bridges  mark  the  old  roads  from 
Jerusalem  and  Jericho  to  the  east  of  Jordan,  but 
there  are  still  the  remains  of  the  roads  which 
now  cross  to  Nimrin  by  the  d-Mandesi  and  Umm 
EnkhSla  fords  to  Kafrein  and  Hesbdn  by  the 
el-Gh6raniyeh  ford,  and  to  Hesbdn  and  the  east  of 
Salt  Sea  by  the  Makhadet  Hajlah  ford.  These 
are  the  principal  fords  in  the  southern  25  miles  of 
the  Jordan's  course.  In  the  40  miles  to  the  north 
there  are  enumerated  no  fewer  than  fifty  fords : 
probably  this  ditierence  is  owing  to  the  more  stony 
character  of  the  Jordan  bottom  in  the  northern 
portion.  Molyneux  says  of  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  (p.  115) :  'I  am  within  the  mark  when  I  say 
that  there  are  many  hundreds  of  places  where  we 
might  have  walked  across  without  wetting  our 
feet,  on  the  large  rocks  and  stones.'  This  must 
have  been  during  a  very  dry  sea.son. 

Climate  :  Faux.-v  axd  Flora.  —  For  many 
years  past,  meteorological  observations  have  been 
taken  at  various  points  in  Palestine,  and  have 
been  tabulated  and  commented  on  annually  by 
Glaisher.  There  are  three  distinctive  climates  in 
Palestine:  (1)  that  of  the  seashore,  which  corre- 
sponds to  other  Mediterranean  climates  in  similar 
latitude  ;  (2)  that  of  the  hill-country,  which  is 
more  hot  and  oppressive  than  the  hill  country  in 
other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  owing  to  the 
\'icinity  of  the  Arabian  Desert  on  south  and  east; 
and  (3)  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  Salt 
oea« 
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The  climate  of  the  hill-country,  Jerusalem  for 
example,  is  pleasant  in  the  winter,  but  hot  and 
trying  for  six  months  in  the  summer.  During  the 
heat  of  summer  in  a  house  in  Jerusalem  tlie 
temperature  clay  after  day  will  for  two  or  three 
hours  reach  104"  F.,  and  it  sometimes  does  not  go 
below  80°  F.  all  night.  The  published  returns,  how- 
ever, give  much  lower  readings  in  the  air,  with  a 
mean  temperature  for  August  of  15"  F.  In  the 
Jordan  Valley  in  summer-time  the  heat  ia  in- 
tense, the  temperature  being  110°  F.  after  sunset, 
and  scarcely  falling  during  tlie  night  when  in  the 
vicinity  of  rocks  with  a  southern  aspect.  During 
the  first  two  months  of  the  year  the  temperature 
in  the  Jordan  Valley  is  very  pleasant,  hot  in  the 
daytime  and  cool  at  night,  often  going  down  to 
40  F.  except  close  to  the  Salt  Sen.  Mucli  depends, 
however,  upon  the  direction  of  the  wind.  In  the 
month  of  March  there  is  often  snow  on  the  hills. 
The  climate  of  the  Jordan  Valley  is  tropical ;  that 
of  the  region  of  the  Salt  Sea  is  equatorial,  prob- 
ably the  most  heated  in  the  world,  owing  to  the  de- 
pressed character  of  the  plain,  hemmed  in  east 
and  west  by  high  mountains.  There  is  a  difl'er- 
ence  of  elevation  between  the  summit  of  Mount 
Hermon  and  the  level  of  the  Salt  Sea  of  over 
10,000  ft.,  and  the  difference  of  temperature  and 
of  climate  allows  of  a  great  variety  of  animal  life. 
That  on  the  seashore  generally  is  Mediterranean, 
while  that  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  especially  in  the 
lower  parts,  is  principally  Ethiopian  or  Indian, 
though  these  j)art8  are  cut  off  from  each  other  by 
the  deserts  of  Arabia. 

The  following  observations  concerning  life  in 
the  Jordan  Valley  are  extracted  principally  from 
SWP,  Fauna  and  Flora  (Tristram).  Here  is  a 
patch  of  tropical  character,  containing  southern 
forms  so  peculiar  and  unique  that  their  presence 
cannot  be  connected  with  any  existing  causes  or 
other  trans]iorting  inJluences.  As  it  has  been 
found  by  Humboldt  that  zones  of  elevation  on 
mountains  correspond  to  parallels  of  latitude,  so 
here  we  find  a  zone  of  depression,  the  only  one 
known  to  us,  producing  similar  plienomena,  and 
exhibiting  in  generic  correspondence  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  inucli  lower  latitudes  :  an  Ethiopian  Hora 
identical  with  that  now  existing  in  Ethiojiian 
regions  in  the  midst  of  a  Mediterranean  district. 

Tristram  considers  that  the  whole  of  Syria  and 
Arabia  Petra'a  must  have  emerged  from  the  Mio- 
cene ocean  wliile  the  coast  of  tlie  Mediterranean 
was  the  bed  of  a  Miocene  sea,  and  that  during  this 
period  I'alestine  was  connected  with  Ethiopia  ; 
that  during  tlie  Miocene  and  Pliocene  periods  the 
Jordan  basin  formed  the  northernmost  of  a  long 
system  of  fresh-water  lakes,  extending  from  north 
to  south,  of  which,  perha2)s  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  epoch,  the  Red  Sea  and  Nile  basin,  >iyanza, 
Nyassa,  and  Tanganyika  lakes  were  members. 

During  that  warm  period,  fluviatile  ichthyologi- 
cal  fauna  were  developed  suitable  to  its  then  condi- 
tions, consisting  of  representative  and  perhaps 
frequently  identical  species,  throughout  the  area 
unaer  consideration.  The  advent  of  the  Glacial 
period  was,  like  its  close,  gradual,  and,  while  many 
species  may  have  perished,  the  hardiest  would 
have  survived,  and  have  gradually  modified 
to  meet  the  changed  conditions.  But  however 
severe  the  climate  may  have  been,  that  of  tlie 
Lebanon  with  its  glaciers  probably  corresponding 
to   the  Alps  at  a  proportional  elevation  (due  re- 

{jard  being  had  to  latitude),  the  fissure  of  the  Jordan 
ay,  as  we  know,  as  much  depressed  as  at  present, 
and  there  must  have  been  an  exceptionally  warm 
temperature  in  its  waters  in  which  the  existing 
ichtliyological  fauna  could  survive. 

According  to  Slater's  definition  of  iKiundary  lines 
laid  before  the  Linna'an  Society  in  1858,  Palestine 


forms  an  extreme  southern  province  of  the  Palaj- 
arctic  region.  An  analysis  of  eacli  class  of  its 
fauna  and  of  its  phanerogamic  llora  shows  that 
while  an  overwhelming  majority  of  its  species  in 
all  cases  belong  to  the  Pala-arctic  region,  there  is 
in  each  class  a  group  of  exceptions  and  peculiar 
forms  which  cannot  be  referred  to  that  region,  and 
the  presence  of  many  of  which  cannot  be  explained 
merely  by  the  fact  of  the  Palaiarctic  infringing  on 
the  Etliioi)ian  region,  and  not  very  distantly  on 
the  Indian,  but  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
only  by  reference  to  the  geological  history  of  the 
country.  These  species  are  almost  all  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  area  of  the  Jordan  Valley  and  Dead 
Sea  basin. 

Of  tile  mammalia,  55  are  Palaearctic,  34  Ethio- 
pian, 16  Indian,  and  13  peculiar  out  of  118.  The 
Indian  include  9  which  are  also  Ethiopian,  and 
the  Ethiopian  9  which  are  equally  Indian.  Of  the 
13  peculiar  forms,  3  are  modifications  of  Palaearctic 
types  and  6  are  Ethiopian  in  their  character.  One 
species,  Lcpus  juda;ce,  the  hare  of  the  Dead  Sea 
basin,  difiters  from  either  the  European  or  Syrian 
species  in  tlie  form  of  its  skull.  The  Hyrax 
syriacAis  belongs  to  a  strictly  Etliiopian  genus,  and 
no  theory  of  immigration  or  dispersion  can  account 
for  its  presence.  Fish  of  small  size  abound  in  the 
Jordan  and  its  tributaries  down  to  the  entrance  to 
the  Salt  Sea  ;  they  bear  a  strong  affinity  to  many 
of  the  species  of  the  Nile,  though  with  far  less 
admixture  of  species  than  is  found  in  otlier  rivers 
of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  Out  of  35  species, 
2  are  Nilotic,  1  Mediterranean,  7  common  to  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  10  common  to  Syria  and  the 
Damascus  lakes,  and  16  peculiar  to  the  Jordan. 
There  is  a  great  affinity  between  these  fish  and 
tliose  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  tropical  Africa. 
These  fishes  probably  date  from  the  earliest  times 
after  the  elevation  ot  the  country  above  the  Eocene 
ocean,  and  they  form  a  grou[>  more  distinct  and 
divergent  from  that  of  the  surrounding  region  than 
can  be  found  in  any  other  class  of  existing  life. 
The  affinity  is  very  close  to  the  forms  of  the  rivers 
and  fresh-water  lakes  of  east  Africa,  even  as  far 
south  as  the  Zambesi ;  but  while  the  genera  are  the 
same,  the  species  are  rather  representative  than 
identical.  The  solution  lies  in  the  theory  of  the 
Jordan  basin  having  been  one  of  a  .sy.steni  of  fresh- 
water lakes,  extending  from  north  to  south  as 
already  proposed.  There  are  no  fish  in  the  Salt 
Sea. 

The  Avifauna  of  Palestine,  out  of  348  known 
species,  present  271  Palaearctic,  40  Ethiopian  (10  of 
these  also  Indian),  7  Indian,  sind  30  peculiar  to 
Syria.  But  they  are  not  equally  diti'used  over  the 
whole  area.  The  Pal;3earctic  species  almost  all 
belong  to  the  coast  area,  and  tlie  highlands  east 
and  west  of  Jordan,  while  the  Etliiopian  and 
Indian  types  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
deep  depression  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  basin, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  some  winter  migrants, 
affords  us  very  few  Pahearctic  species.  There  are 
11  species  belonging  to  as  many  difl'erent  genera 
peculiar  to  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  basin,  and 
not  yet  traced  beyond  its  limits.  Some  of  these 
belong  to  genera  exclusively  Ethiopian,  most  of 
them  common  to  the  Ethiopian  and  Indian  regions. 
The  avifauna  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  basin  is 
decidedly  distinct  and  typical  in  its  species,  reveal- 
ing sometimes  Indian,  more  generally  African 
affinities. 

Of  the  3000  species  of  phanerogamic  plants,  the 
larger  proportion  consists  of  the  common  Medi- 
terranean forms.  Sir  J.  Hooker  lias  remarked  that 
though  a  vast  number  are  common  to  the  wliole 
country,  yet  there  is  a  great  and  decided  differ- 
ence l>etween  the  fioras  of  such  localities  as  the  tops 
of  (D  Lebanon,  (2)  Carmel,  and  (3)  the  hills  border- 
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ing  the  Jordan.     Of  162  species  of  plants  in  WAdu  I 
Zuweirck  (S.AV.  corner  of  Dead  Sea),  27  are  common 
European  forms  extending  to  Northern  India,  the 
remaining  135  are  African.   Although  the  Dead  Sea 
Hora  bears  a  very  strong  general  similarity  to  that 
of  Arabia  Petr«a,  yet  there  can  be  no  question  of  , 
its  distinctness  from  the  adjacent  floras  of  the  same  , 
latitudes  east  and  west  of  it.  I 

In  the  Jordan  Valley  the  Cypcrus  papyrus  is  I 
locally  abundant,  and  covers  many  acres  in  the  j 
marshes  of  Uuleh,  though  long  since  extinct  in  \ 
Egj-pt,  and  not  known  in  Africa  farther  north  than  j 
on  the  White  Nile,  lat.  7'  N.  Calotropis  procera  , 
and  Salvadora  persica  are  never  found  except  close  \ 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  at  En-gedi,  Salieh,  and  Seisaban,  i 
and  are  separated  by  many  degrees  of  longitude  j 
and  latitude  from  their  other  known  habitats. 

The  flora  of  the  Salt  Sea  area  is  remarkable  for  a  I 
small  average  number  of  species  distributed  through  ' 
a  large  number  of  orders.  We  may  infer  that  in  i 
this  borderland  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  the  i 
more  hardy  and  accomm<xlating  plants  of  each  area 
hold  their  own,  while  those  more  readily  affected  by 
variation  of  soil  or  climate  disappear. 

The  following  plants  and  trees  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  are  most  common  :  the  Zyzyphns  Spina 
Christi,  or  nubk  or  dom  tree  of  the  Ajabs  (which 
seems  to  correspond  to  the  '  wait  a  bit '  bushes  of 
South  Africa  in  its  power  of  detaining  the  unwarj- 
traveller).  It  has  a  small  sub-acid  fruit  like  a 
thorn  apple,  very  agreeable  to  the  taste.  The 
Jietm  or  Genista  Ratem,  broom  plant,  grows  freely 
on  the  plain.  There  is  also  the  Balanites  ^gyp- 
tiaca,  a  thorny  tree  with  large  olive-like  fruit, 
which  affords  the  oil  called  zukkum  or  Zuk  by 
the  Arabs,  supposed  to  be  balm  of  GUead,  and 
sold  to  the  pilgrims  as  such.  It  is  highly  prized 
among  Arabs  and  pilgrims  as  a  remedy  for  wounds 
or  bruises  ;  the  latter  caU  it '  Zaccheus  oil '  (BEP-  i. 
560).  The  castor-oil  plant  and  the  oleander  flourish 
about  Jericho.  Tamarisks  grow  everywhere,  on 
the  banks  of  the  streams  and  in  the  dry  desert ;  and 
the  Agnus  Casti,  a  large  flowering  bamboo.  The 
acacia  tree  grows  in  great  variety,  also  the  Populits 
Euphratica  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  The  caper 
plant  hangs  down  from  the  rocks,  with  its  deli- 
cate white  blossoms,  and  the  Solanuni  Sodonueum 
or  Dead  Sea  apple,  with  its  bright  yellow  fruit,  is 
very  conspicuous.  Numbers  of  thoroughly  tropical 
plants  and  trees  abound — the  Zygophyllum  cocci- 
neum,  Bcerhavia,  Indigofira  ;  also  on  the  shore  of 
the  Salt  Sea  the  Calotropis  procera  {'osher  among 
Arabs),  a  beautiful  green  fruit  the  size  of  a  peach, 
with  nothing  inside  but  the  silky  coma  of  the 
seeds;  it  reaches  a  height  of  15  ft.,  and  grows 
freely  in  Upper  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Arabia  Felix. 

The  principal  larger  vnld.  animals  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  are  the  jackal,  fox,  hyjena,  boar,  ibex 
(beden),  and  leopard.  The  leopard  (nimr,  felis 
pardus)  is  found  in  the  Jordan  jungle  ;  the  writer 
sent  one  to  England  from  the  banks  of  the  Jordan 
in  1867.  The  cheetah  {felis jubata)  is  found  among 
the  hills,  and  is  tamed  by  the  Moslems  of  Svria  and 
used  in  hunting  gazelles.  Lions  are  said  not  to 
exist  in  Palestine,  though  they  are  found  not  far 
to  the  east  in  the  desert  and  in  the  jungle  of  the 
Euphrates.  They  are  stUl,  however,  supposed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Anti-Lebanon  to  pay  visits 
I>eriodicaUy  to  the  neighbourhood;  and  in  1869, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  four  children,  one  by  one,  at 
the  village  of  Burkush,  search  was  made  for  the 
sup{K).sed  lion  bv  the  inhabitants  without  avail 
[PEFSt,  1S70,  •2-26).  The  lion  coming  up  from 
the  thickets  of  the  Jordan  Ls  spoken  of  in  Jer  49'" 
60«. 

The  birds  in  the  Jordan  Valley  vary  very  much 
according  to  the  time  of  year,  those  of  tKe  hill- 
country  being  driven  down  there  for  a  short  time  in 


the  cold  season.  During  a  winter  visit  of  Chichester 
Hart  (PEFSt,  1879,  286),  the  following  were  seen 
at  Jericho  :  a  few  sun  birds,  '  hopping  thrush,' 
shrikes,  palm  dove,  collared  turtle,  English  robins, 
jays,  chaffinches,  wheatears,  blackbirds,  wagtails. 
The  larger  birds,  such  as  eagles,  vultures,  bustards, 
flamingoes,  water  birds  of  various  kinds,  belong  to 
Palestine  or  to  a  larger  area,  and  not  particularly 
to  the  Jordan  Valley. 

A  review  of  the  botany  as  well  as  the  zoology  of 
the  Jordan  basin  reveals  the  interesting  fact  that  in 
this  isolated  spot,  comprising  but  a  few  square  miles, 
a  series  of  forms  of  life  are  found  differing  decidedly 
from  the  species  of  the  surrounding  region,  to  which 
they  never  extend,  and  bearing  a  strong  affinity  to 
the  Ethiopian  region,  with  a  trace  of  Indian 
admixture. 

Cultivation. — The  plains  about  Lake  Hdleh  are 
highly  cultivated,  and  yield  heavy  crops  of  wheat, 
barley,  Indian  com,  sesame,  and  even  rice.  The 
plains  about  L.  Tiberias  wave  with  com,  and  the 
plains  of  Beisan  and  valley  of  Jezreel  are  very  pro- 
ductive, and  stand  thick  with  com  or  indigo. 
Stunted  palms  grow  \\-ild,  but  no  large  ones  now 
exist,  except  the  single  large  date  palm  at  Jericho. 
There  are  many  cucumber  and  vegetable-marrow 
gardens  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  irrigated  by  foun- 
tains. In  the  Z6r,  barley  and  simsim  flourish.  The 
olive,  tigs,  bananas,  oranges,  sugar-cane,  tobacco, 
grapes,  millet  (dhurah),  cotton,  indigo,  melons, 
cucumbers,  and  marrows  are  cultivated  at  Jericho, 
and  the  soil  for  miles  around  if  supplied  with  water 
is  yet,  as  of  old,  capable  of  the  highest  cultivation  : 
all  that  is  wanted  is  irrigation  and  weeding.  The 
harvest  in  the  Jordan  Valley  is  fully  a  month  in 
advance  of  that  in  the  highlands. 

JoED^\:x  AS  A  Boundary.  —  Stanley  remarks 
{Sin.  and  Pal.  286) :  '  The  tropical  temperature  to 
which  its  whole  plain  is  thus  exposed,  whilst  calling 
out  into  almost  unnatural  vigour  whatever  vegeta- 
tion receives  the  life-giving  touch  of  its  watei^, 
withers  up  every  particle  of  verdure  that  is  fovind 
beyond  their  reach.  As  a  separation  of  Israel  from 
the  surrounding  country,  as  a  boundary  between 
the  two  main  divisions  of  the  tribes,  as  an  image 
of  water  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  soil,  it  played  an 
important  part  ;  but  not  as  the  scene  of  great 
events  or  the  seat  of  great  cities.  Its  contact  with 
the  history  of  the  people  is  exceptional,  not 
ordinary,  confined  to  rare  and  remote  occasions,  the 
more  remarkable  from  their  very  rarity.'  This  is 
the  general  view  taken  at  the  present  day,  with 
Palestine  under  a  feeble  government  and  an  ener- 
vated race  inhabiting  the  Jordan  Valley.  The 
valley  was,  however,  once '  well  watered  everywhere 
as  the  garden  of  the  LOED,  and  like  the  land  of 
Egypt,'  and  this  may  very  well  occur  again  under 
a  stable  government  and  a  more  energetic  race  of 
people.  The  levels  about  Jericho  and  Kafrein  are 
about  200  ft.  below  that  of  Lake  Tiberias,  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  Jordan  Valley  might  be  irrigated 
by  the  Jordan  waters  if  the  matter  were  taken  in 
hand  as  a  Syrian  national  enterprise. 

The  terms  *  this  side  Jordan,'  or  '  the  other 
side  Jordan,'  are  of  constant  occurrence  in  the 
early  history,  denoting  that  the  Jordan  was  re- 
garded as  a  physical  feature  of  demarcation  or 
boundary.  The  original  boundary  of  the  Promised 
Land  was  to  reach  'unto  the  side  of  the  sea  of 
Chinnereth  eastward.  And  the  boundary  shall 
go  down  to  Jordan,  and  the  extremity  shall  he 
at  the  Salt  Sea'  (Nu  34'-).  But  the  tribes  of 
Reuben  and  Gad  and  half  Manasseh  saw  that  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  as  now,  was  good  for 
cattle,  and  they  acquired  their  inheritance  there 
(Nu  32'*),  outside  the  Promised  Land,  on  condition 
of  going  armed  over  Jordan  and  fully  assisting  the 
people  of  Israel  to  conquer  the  land.     On  the  com- 
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pletion  of  tliis  work  they  were  permitted  to  return 
to  the  eastern  side  with  a  blessing,  after  building 
an  altar  by  Jordan,  '  a  great  altar  to  see,'  that 
might  be  a  witness  between  them  tliat  they  were 
one  people,  and  that  the  tribes  living  west  of 
Jordan  should  not  in  tlie  future  say  to  those  on  the 
east,  '  What  have  ye  to  do  with  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  ?  for  the  Lord  hath  made  Jordan  a  Imundary 
between  us  and  you,  ye  oliildren  of  Ileuben  and 
children  of  Gad '  (Jos  22""-).     See  Ed. 

The  Cities  of  the  Plain. — The  earliest  account 
of  tlie  Jordan  Valley  describes  it  as  very  ditterent 
in  appearance  from  its  aspect  at  the  present  time. 
From  the  high  ground  near  IJethel,  '  Lot  lifted  up 
his  eyes,  and  beheld  all  the  plain  (ciccdr)  of  Jordan, 
that  it  was  well  watered  everywhere,  before  the 
Lord  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  even  as  the 
garden  of  the  Loud,  like  the  land  of  Egypt,  as 
thou  comest  into  Zoar.  So  Lot  cliose  him  all  the 
Plain  of  Jordan  ;  and  Lot  journeyed  east'  (Gn  13^"'). 
This  would  indicate  a  position  for  the  cities  of  the 
Plain  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Salt  Sea,  as  proposed 
by  Sir  (ieorge  Grove.  The  Arab  geographers,  how- 
ever, place  these  cities  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Salt  Sea ;  and  recently  M.  Clermont- Ganneau 
(PEFSt,  1886)  has  taken  the  same  view,  giving 
identifications  for  the  several  cities  (see  Sodom). 
On  the  other  hand,  Strabo  (Judcea)  in  relating 
that  Juda>a  is  full  of  fire,  places  these  cities  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Salt  Sea  within  a  radius  of  60 
stadia,  close  to  Masada,  and  refers  to  the  rocks  there 
bearing  the  marks  of  lire,  with  a  soil  like  ashes, 
pitch  falling  in  drops  from  the  rocks,  rivers  boiling 
up  and  emitting  a  fetid  odour  to  a  great  distance  ; 
dwellings  in  every  direction  overthrown,  —  a  de- 
scription very  suitable  to  this  spot  at  the  present 
day,  where  there  are  hot  sulphur  springs  and  every 
appearance  of  volcanic  energy  near  at  hand.  Strabo 
describes  the  overthrow  or  the  cities  as  due  to 
shocks  of  earthquake,  eruptions  of  flames,  and  hot 
springs,  containing  asphaltus  and  sulphur,  causing 
the  lake  to  break  its  bounds  and  the  rocks  to  take 
tire.  Josephus  states  that  the  country  of  Sodom 
bordered  upon  the  Lake  Asphaltitis  (Salt  Sea),  and 
that  the  cities  were  burnt  by  lightning,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  there  are  still  the  remainders  of 
that  divine  fire,  and  that  the  traces  of  the  five  cities 
are  still  to  be  seen  (BJ  IV.  viii.  4  ;  V.  xiii.  6  ;  Tac. 
Hist.  V.  6  ;  Diod.  ii.  48,  xix.  98  ;  Curt.  v.  16).  He 
would  appear  {BJ  iv.  viii.  2)  to  place  Sodom  at 
the  western  side  of  the  Arabah,  near  *  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  Asphaltitis  southward,'  and  to  place 
Somorrhon  (Gomorrah  ?)  on  the  eastern  side,  on 
the  bounds  of  Petra  in  Arabia.  Sir  W.  Dawson 
{Egypt  and  Syria)  supposes  tliat  the  overthrow  of 
these  cities  may  have  been  due  to  underground 
reservoirs  of  inflammable  gases,  and  petroleum  escap- 
ing through  a  Assure  along  an  old  line  of  'fault,' 
causing  bitumen  and  sulphur  to  rain  upon  the 
cities.  There  is  no  indication  that  the  overthrow 
of  these  cities  was  accompanied  by  any  earthquake 
or  displacement  of  the  level  of  the  Salt  Sea  (Gn 
143. 8.  luj^  though  the  passage  '  in  the  vale  of  Siddim, 
which  is  the  Salt  Sea,'  would  appear  ambiguous. 
The  reference  to  the  whole  land  which  '  is  brimstone, 
and  salt,  and  burning,  thfit  it  is  not  sown,  nor 
burneth,  nor  any  giass  groweth  therein,  like  the 
overthrow  of  Sodom '  ( Dt  29'-'^),  etc. ,  would  appear 
to  apply  more  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Salt  Sea 
than  the  generally  accepted  site  on  the  northern 
end.  Assuming,  however,  that  there  was  no  dis- 
turbance afi'ecting  the  level  of  the  Salt  Sea,  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  physical  ellect  of  the  sulj- 
stitution  of  arid  plains  in  lieu  of  the  well-watered 
district  which  existed  previously  may  not  have 
seriously  aflected  the  fertility  of  tne  Jordan  Valley. 
It  is  known  that  the  level  of  the  Salt  Sea  varies 
yearly  many  feet,  according  to  the  rainfall  in  the 


adjacent  district,  as  is  attested  by  the  lines  of 
driftwood  which  can  be  seen  at  successive  levels 
around  the  Salt  Sea.  A  change  from  moisture 
to  dryness  over  a  large  area  in  the  valley  would 
essentially  attect  the  surrounding  country,  and 
reduce  the  rainfall,  lower  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
and  expose  more  and  more  dry  soil.  Now,  supposing 
the  ett'ects  of  the  overthrow  of  the  cities  of  the 
Plain  resulted  in  a  fall  of  50  ft.  in  tlie  level  of  the 
waters  of  the  lake,  it  is  interesting  to  remark  that 
the  whole  of  the  mud  fiat  at  the  south  of  the  Salt 
Sea  for  about  10  miles  (Anderson,  Official  Report, 
p.  182)  would  have  been  covered  with  water,  also  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Lisan  and 
the  low-lying  portions  of  the  shore  on  tlie  western 
side,  while  to  the  north  the  ZOr  would  have  been 
covered  over  nearly  as  far  as  the  Makhadet  Hailah. 
If  this  is  so,  the  area  over  which  the  cities  01  the 
Plain  can  be  found  is  very  much  circumscribed 
(Anderson,  Official  Report,  p.  182).  Assumin"  that 
the  cities  of  the  Plain  were  situated  at  the  N.  E.  end 
of  the  Salt  Sea,  it  is  suggested  {PEFSt,  1879,  144) 
that  the  following  tells  on  the  Abel-shittim  plain 
were  the  Ave  cities  of  the  I'lain  :  (1)  Tell  Kafrein 
(Abel  or  Abila),  (2)  Tell  er-Kama  (Beth-ramtha  or 
Beth-haran,  Julias  or  Livias),  (3)  Suweimeh  (Beth- 
jesimoth  or  Besimoth),  (4)  Tell  el-Hamman,  (5)  Tell 
Ektanu  ('the  little  one,'  or  Zoar).  Ganneau 
{PEFSt,  1886),  however,  identifles  Jcbel  Usdum  as 
Sodom,  and  Gomorrah  with  'Ain  Glutmr,  at  the 
entrance  of  Wddy  Ghamr,  about  20  leagues  south 
of  the  Salt  Sea,  and  Zoar  in  Wddy  es-Safi.  This 
would  appear  closely  to  agree  with  the  traditional 
sites  given  by  Josephus,  already  mentioned. 

Passages  of  the  Jordan. — It  was  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Jordan  that  Abram 
(Gn  14*^'),  in  his  pursuit  of  Chedorlaomer,  came  up 
with  him  at  Laish  (Dan),  and  rescued  his  kinsman 
Lot. 

The  first  record  of  a  passage  of  the  Jordan  is 
that  by  Jacob  (Gn  32^").  On  the  return  journey 
(Gn  33^')  he  crosses  on  his  road  from  Succoth  to 
Shalem  (KVm  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
RV  '  in  peace'  is  the  correct  translation),  a  city  of 
Shechem ;  but  as  Succoth  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
identified,  the  ford  of  passage  cannot  be  conjectured. 
The  passage  of  Elijah  (2  K  2**)  and  the  return  of 
Elisha  (2")  over  the  Jordan  took  place  over  against 
Jericho  ;  but  there  is  nothing  further  to  indicate 
the  position,  though  there  is  a  traditional  spot  on 
the  east  of  Jordan  from  which  the  ascent  of  Elijah 
is  said  to  have  been  made.  The  point  of  the 
Jordan  where  David  crossed  when  warring  against 
Helam  (2  S  10'^)  also  cannot  be  conjectured. 
A^ain,  when  a  fugitive  to  Mahanaim  (2  S  15'-*  17'* 
19'*),  he  probably  escaped  by  the  quickest  route 
over  the  Jordan  ;  but  this  depended  upon  the  road 
he  took  from  Jerusalem,  and  whether  he  wished 
to  avoid  Jericho.  The  two  fords  which  would  be 
most  suitable  would  be  that  of  el-Gh6ranlyeh, 
which  would  necessitate  his  passing  by  Jericho, 
and  the  Makhadet  Hajlah  ford,  which  he  could 
have  reached  by  the  road  passing  the  present  M. 
Ncby  Musa. 

Tlie  number  of  fords  between  Jisr  Damieh  and 
Lake  Tiberias  exceeds  50,  and  it  would  be  futile 
to  suggest  any  particular  one  which  may  have 
been  used  in  that  portion  of  the  Jordan,  in  the 
passings  over  between  the  east  and  west.  There 
was  the  ford  or  passage  of  the  Jordan  (Jg  \^*-), 
taken  by  the  Gileadites,  when  the  Ephraimites 
were  discovered  by  the  pronunciation  ot  the  word 
'Shibboleth.'  Tliere  was  Beth-barali  ('even 
Jordan,'  RV),  which  the  Ephraimit«s  (Jg  7^)  took 
po.ssession  of  when  they  slew  the  Midianites,  and 
which  may  be  the  ford  'Abarah  discovered  by 
Conder  {S\VP  ii.  89).  The  occurrence  probably 
took  place  near  this  ford,  as  'Ain  el-Heltvah  (Abel- 
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meholah)  b  on  the  soatbem  end  of  the  plain  of 
Beisan  (Bethshean). 

Passage  of  the  children  of  Israel  over  Jordan. — 
This  is  the  most  important  event  recorded  in  the 
Bible  connected  witii  the  passage  of  the  Jordan. 
The  people  were  gathered  together  in  the  plains 
CdrUboth)  of  Moab,  extending  from  Abel-sbittim 
('the  meadow  of  the  acacia'),  now  probably 
Kafrein,  to  Beth-jesimoth(' house  of  the  wastes'), 
now  probably  'Ain  Suweimeh  near  the  Salt  Sea 
(Xu  33*).  And  they  came  to  Jordan  and  lodged 
there  for  three  days.  The  plains  of  Moab,  where 
they  had  been  staying,  were  from  200  to  400  ft. 
above  the  Salt  Sea,  and  the  ground  which  they  had 
occupied  for  the  last  three  days  was  probably  some- 
what on  a  lower  level,  but  certainly  not  the  Z&r 
or  lower  terrace  of  the  Jordan  as  it  was  in  flood, 
'  overflowing  all  his  banks  at  the  time  of  the 
barley  harvest'  (Jos  3"-),  probably  about  the 
month  of  April.  The  description  states  that 
the  waters  which  came  down  from  above  stood 
and  rose  up  upon  a  heap  very  far  from  the  city  of 
Adam,  that  is,  beside  Zaretan ;  and  those  that 
came  down  toward  the  sea  of  the  Arabah,  even 
the  Salt  Sea,  were  wholly  cut  ott"  (Jos  3^6).  The 
RV  has  '  at  Adam,'  and  Stanley  (304  note)  has 
•  high  up  the  river,  very  far,  in  Adam,  the  city 
which  is  beside  Zaretan.'  The  site  of  Adam  is  not 
suflBciently  identified,  but  it  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  represented  by  Tell  Damieh,  near  the  bridge 
of  that  name.  Conder  has  pointed  out  (SWP  ii.  14) 
that  somewhat  higher  up,  where  the  mountains 
come  down  and  overhang  the  Jordan,  a  landslip 
could  readily  block  up  the  Jordan  for  a  period, 
and  T.  Drake  (PEFSt,  1874, 182;  1875, 30)  su^ests 
that  Adam  ('  red  earth ')  may  be  Khan  el-Hamrath, 
the  Red  Ruin,  situated  opposite  FahU  (Pella),  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Jordan  in  the  plain  of  Beisan, 
and  that  adherents  of  the  theory  that  the  waters 
of  the  Jordan  were  suddenly  dammed  by  a  landslip 
might  perhaps  point  to  the  present  appearance  of 
the  banks  at  this  point  and  the  curious  bends  of 
the  river  here  to  support  their  idea.  M.  Clermont- 
Ganneau  has  brought  to  notice  that  the  historical 
stoppage  of  the  Jordan  in  A.D.  1257,  while  the 
bridge  Jisr  Damieh  was  being  repaired,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  Sultan  Bibars.  A  land- 
slip in  the  narrow  part  of  the  valley,  some  miles 
above  Jisr  Damieh,  kept  the  Jordan  dammed  up 
for  several  hours,  allowing  the  bed  of  the  river  to 
become  dry  by  the  water  below  running  ofl'  to 
the  Salt  Sea.  Stanley  (Sin.  and  Pal.  304  n.  6) 
mentions  that  the  appearance  of  the  drying  up 
of  the  Jordan  seems  to  be  described  by  .\ntoninus 
Martyr  in  the  6th  cent.,  as  if  it  occurred  yearly  at 
the  visit  of  the  pUgrims.  See  also  King,  Morsels 
of  Criticism,  i.  2S1. 

The  Mounds  in  the  Jordan  Valley. — All 
over  the  Jordan  Valley  mounds  or  'Tells'  are 
found,  of  artificial  formation,  from  50  to  100  ft.  in 
height.  They  stand  at  the  entrance  to  every 
w&dy  where  there  is  a  passage  for  traffic,  and 
appear  in  these  cases  to  have  been  placed  there 
to  guard  the  dwellers  in  the  plain  from  marauders 
from  the  hill-country.  They  appear  usually  to  be 
formed  of  remains  of  sun-dried  bricks,  probably  in 
some  cases  the  ruins  of  ancient  walls  and  castles, 
and  in  other  cases  the  sites  where  the  bricks  were 
mouldetl  and  dried.  Near  Beisan  alone  there  are 
20  of  these  tells,  apparently  of  the  same  character 
as  those  at  Jericho.  They  usually  occur  in  the 
vicinity  of  water. 

The  mounds  of  Jericho  were  examined  by  the 
present  writer  in  Feb.  1868.  Nine  mounds  were 
cut  through — two  at  Wady  Kelt,  three  at  'Ain  es- 
Sidtdii,  and  four  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
spring  head.  The  trenches  were  cut  across  from 
east  to  west  to  get  shelter  from  the  sun  as  much 


as  possible.  During  the  daytime  the  sun  was 
scorching,  at  night  it  was  bitterly  cold.  After  the 
trenches  were  cut  8  ft.  deep,  the  work  was  con- 
tinued by  shafts  8  ft.  square  at  inter\als  of  4  to  6 
ft.,  as  the  clay  composing  the  moimds  would  not 
stand  the  cutting  of  one  deep  trench.  Very  little 
was  found  except  pottery  jars,  and  stone  mortars 
for  grinding  com.  The  general  result  was  that 
the  mounds  were  artificial,  of  sunburnt  brick  in  a 
veTy  friable  condition,  abounding  in  fragments  of 
pottery.  A  few  solid-lookin^  jars  were  found 
(now  in  the  PEF  Museum).  The  pottery  in  the 
upper  portion  of  these  mounds  was  Roman  and 
later(6irPiu.  225). 

Scene  of  our  Lord's  B.\ptism.— When  John  the 
Baptist  was  preaching  in  the  wildeme.<s  of  Judasa, 
'  Then  went  out  to  him  Jerusalem  and  all  Judaea, 
and  all  the  region  round  about  Jordan,  and  were 
baptized  of  him  in  the  river  Jordan.  Then  cometh 
Jesus  from  Galilee  to  Jordan  unto  John  to  be  bap- 
tized of  him.'  '  These  things  were  done  in  Bethabara 
(RV  Bethany,  in  some  MSS  Betharabah  *),  beyond 
Jordan,  where  John  was  baptizing '  ( Jn  1®).  '  I'hen 
was  Jesus  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness 
to  be  tempted  of  the  dev]l '  (Mt  4*).  'And  straight- 
way the  Spirit  driveth  him  forth  into  the  wilder- 
ness' (ilk  1^). 

There  is  not  sufficient  information  here  to  fix 
the  position  on  the  Jordan  of  the  scene  of  the 
baptism,  but  it  leads  to  the  inference  that  it  was  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  opposite  to  the  desert 
of  Judaea,  and  not  so  far  north  as  Samaria.  This 
place,  Bethabara  [which  see]  (or  Bethany),  beyond 
Jordan,  was  again  visited  by  our  Lor3,  and  He 
abode  there  (Jn  lO***).  The  word  'dbdrdh  occurs  in 
the  OT  in  connexion  with  the  Jordan.  In  2  S  19" 
EV  tr.  it  'ferry-boat'  (Gesenius  'a  ferry-boat'  or 
'raft');  2  S  15«  17i«  AV  reading  (nzx)  'in  the 
plains,'  RV  reading  (rrcy)  'at  the  fords,'  Ewald, 
Gesenius,  Griitz,  '  at  the  fords ' ;  Jg  7'^  Beth- 
barah,  '  house  of  passage,'  (?)  Gesenius.  There  are 
also  three  cases  in  which  the  word  mahdrdh  ('a 
ford ' ;  Gesenius,  from  the  root  'dbar,  '  to  pass 
over ')  is  tr''  '  the  fords '  (of  the  Jordan),  Jg  3®  12*, 
Jos  2^.  The  inference  is  that  Beth-abarcUi  is  the 
resting-place  on  the  other  side. 

Stanley  (Sin.  and  Pal.  p.  311)  gives  'the  house 
of  a  ship'  (^'»)  as  the  meaning  of  Bethania 
(Bethany) ;  the  meaning  given  by  Simonis  is  pre- 
ferred by  many,  viz.  .t;:^.  's,  locvs  depressionis,  which 
seems  to  agree  exactly  with  the  conditions,  a  de- 
pressed plain  beyond  the  fords  of  Jordan.  The 
other  word  is  Beth-arabah  (the  name  of  a  town  west 
of  Jordan,  Jos  15*  etc.).  The  Arabah,  however,  is 
the  term  used  for  th^  desert  plain  of  the  Jordan, 
extending  from  near  Jericho  to  the  Gulf  of 'Akabah 
(Gesen.)  and  Arabah ^AeserX..  Conder  proposes 
(PEFSt,  1876-77)  to  identify  Bethania  (Bethany) 
with  Batanea  or  Bashan,  and  the  ford  of  the  Jordan 
east  of  Beisan  called  'Abdra  vrith  Bethabara,  or  at 
least  with  the  place  of  baptism,  and  points  out 
that  among  the  fifty  fords  of  the  Jordan  this  is  the 
only  one  retaining  the  ancient  name. 

"f  his  ford  of  'Abara  is  north  of  the  Samaritan 
border,  about  16  miles  south  of  Lake  Tiberias  and 
a  day's  journey  from  Nazareth,  and  22  miles  from 
Kcfr  Kena  (Cana).  It  does  not,  however,  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  being  near  to  the  wilderness  of 
Judaea,  and  so  placed  as  to  be  accessible  to  the 
multitudes  from  Jerusalem  and  the  parts  about 
Judsea. 

The  line  of  route  taken  by  king  David  in  his 
passage  from  Jerusalem  across  Jordan  to  Mahanaim 
and  back  does  not  give  much  assistance,  but  is  cer- 
tainly against  the  'Arabah  ford  site.     It  appears 

*  ari»'i»  >«  *  ABG'EIF  all*  latt  sjrm"*  hd  tu  hitr  arm  me 
coddpi-  apOrig:  Bji««(3«^  CZKT* (V) ( A)  n«"  syrr«»»«"  1,  22. 
33  (flSX  al«><»« :  Bi:«K^«,3«  ««•  *  8jT>««^*. 
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probable,  liowever,  that  he  would  pass  over  .Tonhm,  ! 
when  in  flight,  by  the  very  nearest  ford,  viz.  that  | 
over  against  Jericho,  either  the  Mnkhadet  Hajlah 
or  the  GhOraniyeh  ;  in  coming  back  he  may  liave 
used  any  crossing  most  convenient,  and  thus  liave 
had  recourse  to  the  ferry-boat.  There  appears 
therefore  to  be  nothing  against  tlie  traditional 
site  of  our  Lord's  place  of  baptism  l)eing  placed  on 
the  Jordan  near  Kasr  el-Jehftd,  and  not  far  from 
the  'Ain  el-Kharrar  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Jordan,  as  has  been  current  since  4th  cent.  IJeth- 
nimrah  ('house  of  the  panther '?),  Nu  32'*,  identified 
as  Nlmrin,  lies  about  8  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
GhOraniyeh  ford,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  site  of  Bethabara:  in  the  LXX  (i\)  it  takes  the 
form  Baidavafipd,  and  Eusebius  calls  it  lirjdva./j.fipii ; 
he  also  speaks  of  a  town  called  Nahara  (or  Abara) 
as  identical  with  Nimrah  near  Heshbon.  Epi- 
phanius  reads  JJethamara  for  Bethabara  (Rel.  Pal. 
p.  627).  The  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  (A.D.  333)  places  it 
east  of  Jordan,  5  miles  north  of  the  Salt  Sea,  close 
to  the  hill  where  Elijah  was  caught  up  to  heaven 
(Itin.  Hieros.).  Jerome  (Per.  S.  Paulcc)  identifies 
the  place  of  baptism  with  the  spot  where  the  priests 
that  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord 
stood  firm  on  dry  ground  in  the  midst  of  Jordan 
(Jos  3"),  and  also  the  spot  where  Elijah  and 
afterwards  Elisha  smote  the  waters  and  passed 
over  dry-shod.  The  following  also  speak  of  the 
place  of  baptism  at  this  .spot :  Theodosius,  An- 
toninus, and  Arculf. 

In  later  years  the  knights  of  St.  John  built  a 
monastery  here  in  order  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  one  of  their  threefold  duties,  viz.  escorting 
pilgrims  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jordan.  This 
duty  is  still  carried  out  once  a  year  bv  the  Turkish 
governor  of  Jerusalem,  who,  on  ^lonaay  in  Passion 
week,  escorts  thousands  of  pilgrims  to  the  Jordan 
to  bathe. 

Ancient  Writer.s  on  the  Jordan  Valley.— 
T\xQ  Antiqidties  &xyA  Wars  ot  Josephus  are  full  of 
references  to  this  valley.  (Ant.  I.  x.  1  and  I.  xi.  1) 
The  spring  of  Jordan  called  Dan  is  spoken  of,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  Plain.  (Ant. 
IV.  viii.  1)  !Moses  gathered  the  congregation  to- 
gether near  Jordan  where  the  city  Abila  now 
stands,  a  place  full  of  palm  trees.  (Ant.  V.  i.  1) 
Abila  to  Jordan  60  furlongs.  (Ant.  V.  i.  2)  Joshua 
was  in  fear  about  their  passing  over,  for  the 
Jordan  ran  with  a  strong  current,  and  could  not  lie 
passed  over  by  bridges,  as  there  never  had  been 
any  l»ridges  laid  over  it  hitherto,  and  ferry-boats 
they  had  none.  (V.  iv.  3)  The  Israelites  seize  the 
ford  of  the  Jordan  (Jg  3'-*).  (VII.  xi.  2)  A  bridge 
of  boats  laid  over  Jordan  to  enable  king  David  to 
return  from  ^Mahanaim  to  Jerusalem.  (IX.  ii.  2) 
Elijah  disappeared  from  among  men,  and  no  one 
knows  of  his  death  to  this  very  day.  (Ant. 
XV.  X.  3,  V.  V.  1,  in.  X.  7  ;  BJ  IV.  i.  1,  I.  xxi.  3) 
The  Jordan's  sources  at  Dan  and  Panium  described. 
The  lake  Semeclionitis  (HUleh)  is  30  furlongs  in 
breadth  and  60  in  length  ;  its  marshes  reach  as  far 
as  the  plain  Daphne,  under  the  temple  of  the 
golden  calf  at  the  lesser  Jordan.  Jordan's  stream 
from  Panium  divides  the  marshes  and  fens  of  the 
lake  Semechonitis  ;  when  it  has  run  another  120 
furlongs  it  first  passes  the  city  Julias,  and  then 
passes  through  the  middle  of  the  Lake  Gennesaret, 
after  wliich  it  runs  a  long  way  over  a  desert,  and 
then  makes  its  exit  into  the  lake  Asphaltitis. 
Around  Gennesaret  the  soil  is  so  fruitful  that  all 
sorts  of  trees  are  grown  upon  it,  particularly 
walnuts ;  also  palm  trees,  fig  trees,  and  olives ;  it 
supplies  men  with  figs  and  grapes  10  months  in  the 

SBar.  Some  have  thought  it  to  be  a  vein  of  the 
ile,  because  it  produces  the  coracine  fish  as  well 
as  that  lake  ooes  which  is  near  Alexandria. 
(BJ  IV.  viii.  2.  3.  4,  v.  xiii.  6)  The  Jordan  and 


Jericho  are  described.  Jericho  is  situated  on  a 
plain,  with  naked  and  barren  mountains  over- 
hanging it ;  these  mountains  extend  from  Scytho- 
polis  in  the  north  to  Sodom  in  the  south  at  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  Salt  Sea.  Somorrhon  is  also 
spoken  of,  the  Great  Plain,  the  Salt  Sea,  and  tiie 
jAantations  of  palm  trees  near  the  Jordan.  He 
speaks  of  the  fountain  of  Jericho  being  healed 
by  Elisha  ;  and  also  of  the  excellent  gardens  of 
Jericho,  70  furlongs  long  and  20  broad,  abound- 
in"  in  palm  trees,  yielding  honey  and  bees,  the 
balsamum,  that  most  precious  o\  all  fruits,  the 
cypress  tree,  and  myrobalanum.  He  states  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  light  on  any  counti-y  in  the  worhl 
equal  to  it.  The  lake  Asphaltitis  is  also  described. 
(BJ  IV.  viii.  4)  He  describes  the  aqueduct  from 
Nerea  to  water  the  palm  trees  of  Jericho. 

Strabo  (XVI.  ii.  16,  c.  A.D.  19)  gives  a  short 
account  of  the  Jordan  and  Jericho.  Ccele-Syria,  a 
hollow  i)lain  between  the  mountains  of  Libanus 
and  Antilibanus.  liivers  run  through  it,  the 
largest  of  which  is  the  Jordan,  which  waters  a 
country  productive  and  fertile  of  all  things.  It 
contains  also  a  lake,  wliich  produces  the  aromatic 
rush  and  reed.  In  it  are  also  marshes.  The  name 
of  the  lake  is  Gennesaritis.  It  produces  also  bal- 
samum. The  Lycus  and  the  Jordan  are  navigated 
upwards  chiefly  by  the  Aradii,  with  vessels  of 
burden.  At  Jericho  is  the  palm  plantation,  which 
contains  various  other  trees  of  the  cultivated  kind 
producing  excellent  fruit,  but  its  chief  production 
IS  the  palm  tree ;  it  is  100  stadia  in  length  ;  the 
whole  13  watered  with  streams,  and  filled  with 
dwellin<js.  Here  also  is  a  palace  and  the  jjarden 
of  the  balsamum.  Strabo  has  not  only  given  a 
confused  account  of  the  Jordan,  but  he  nas  mixed 
up  together  the  account  of  the  Salt  Sea  with  that 
of  the  Lacus  Serbonis,  and  he  places  Tarichaa  on 
the  Salt  Sea  instead  of  on  L.  Tiberias. 

Tacitus  (HLst.  v.  6,  A.D.  97)  sums  up  the  Jordan 
in  a  few  words  :  '  Nee  Jordanes  pelago  accipitur  : 
secundum  atque  alterum  lacuui  integer  pertluit : 
tertio  retinetur.' 

Galen  (A.D.  164)  and  Pausanias(V.  vii.  4,  A.D.  174) 
speak  of  the  disappearance  of  the  Jordan  in  the 
bitter  lake. 

Pliny  (Hist.  Not.  v.  15,  A.D.  74)  speaks  of  the 
rise  of  Jordan  at  Panium  fountain,  '  qui  nomen 
dedit  Ca^sarea?.' 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomast.  s.v.  *Dan') 
describe  Dan  as  being  4  R.  miles  distant  from 
Paneas  on  the  way  to  Tyre ;  and  here,  too,  they 
say  the  Jordan  breaks  forth. 

The  Targum  of  Jerusalem  writes,  '  Dan  of 
Cspsarea'  (Targ.  Hieros.,  Gn  14'''). 

The  name  of  the  Salt  Sea  adopted  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  I.  ix.),  viz.  Asphaltitis  Lacus,  is  first  found  in 
Diodoms  SicuJus  (ii.  48,  B.C.  45).  He  gives  an 
a<"count  of  the  neighbourhood  :  '  It  is,  however, 
well  fitted  for  the  cultivation  of  palms  wherever 
it  is  traversed  by  serviceable  rivers  or  fountains 
available  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  In  a 
neighbouring  valley  grows  the  plant  called  balsam, 
which  yields  an  abundant  income,  as  the  plant 
grows  in  no  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  much 
used  by  physicians  as  a  medicine. ' 

Justin  (XXXVI.  iii.  6)  and  Pausanias  (V.  vii.  4) 
call  it  d6.\aaaa  ij  veKpd,  '  the  Dead  Sea.' 

'  As  the  Jordan  in  the  time  of  harvest '  (Sir  24* ; 
Aristeas,  Epist.  ad  Philocratem). 

Josephus,  BJ  IV.  vii.  6,  sneaks  of  "A/3tXo,  'lonXtdj 
(Julias),  Btjo-i^w,  near  the  laKe  Asphaltitis. 

In  the  LXX  (B)  of  Jos  IS-"^  the  name  Beth-nimrah 
is  given  as  'Baidava^pd,  and  the  LXX  (A)  of  Jos  IS-* 
gives  YirjbLixovd  for  Beth-jesimoth. 

LiTBRATURK.— I'JirP  i.  ii.  iii.,  'Flora  and  Fauna,  Geology'; 
BRP^'x.  ii. iii.  (Index) ;  Tristram,  Land  of  Jsrafl ;  Journal  Pal. 
Geog.  Soc.  xviii.  104,  1848  ;  ilolyneux,  Sarrative  attd  Official 
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HeporU;  Lynch,  Sarratice  and  Ofieial  HeporU;  Neubauer, 
G^.  du  Talm.  29fl.;  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  (IndexX 

C.  Warren. 
JORIBUS  ( Iu.p*^oj).— 1.  (AV  Joribas)  1  Es  8«  (" 
LXX)=Jarib,  Ezr  8i«.   2.  1  E8  9»»=Jarib,  Ect  W. 

JORIM  {'lupel/t). — ^An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  3". 

JORKEAM  (oyp-t;).— A  Judahite  family  name, 
1  Ch  2**.  Kittel  (in  SBOT}  suggests  tliat  we  should 
perhaps  read  n^j;:;  (Jokdeam),  the  name  of  an  un- 
identitied  place  in  the  Xegeb  of  Judah,  Jos  15*. 

JOSABDUS  {'loxTa3fis  B,  'luwd^Soi  A),  1  Es  8"= 

JOZABAD,  No.  6. 

JOSAPHIAS  Clucra^'as),  1  Es  8».--In  Ezr  8^« 
JosiPHlAH  (wh.  see). 

JOSEGH  ('luxrnx  WH,  loxr^^  TR,  AV  Joseph).— 
An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  3*. 

JOSEDEK.— See  Jehozadak. 

JOSEPH  C-^-v,  'IwoTj^).— 1.  The  patriarch.  See 
next  article,  where  also  the  meaning  of  the  name 
is  discussed.  2.  A  man  of  Issachar,  Nu  13'.  3. 
A  son  of  Asaph,  1  Ch  25-  ^  i.  One  of  the  sons  of 
Bani  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife,  Ezr  10^, 
called  in  1  Es  9**  Josephus.  S.  A  priest,  Neh  12". 
6.  An  ancestor  of  Judith,  Jth  8^.  7.  An  officer  of 
Judas  Maccabajus.  Along  with  Azarias  he  was 
defeated  by  Gorgias,  1  Mac  5^*-  **•  ®*.  8.  In  2  Mac 
8^,  and  probably  also  KP,  Joseph  is  read  by  mis- 
take for  John,  one  of  the  brothers  of  Judas 
Maccabajiis.  9.  10.  Ancestors  of  our  Lord,  Lk 
324. 3o_  ^^^  -pjjg  husband  of  Mary  the  mother  of 
Jesus.  See  sep.  article.  12.  One  of  the  brethren 
of  the  Lord,  Mt  13"  (RV,  following  WH  ;  in 
Mt  27^,  Mk  &  15*-  *'',  both  AV  and  RV  have 
Joses).  13.  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  (wh.  see).  14. 
Joseph  Barsabbas  (wh.  see),  Ac  l-^.  15.  The  natal 
name  of  Barnabas  (wh.  see),  Ac  4^  (AV  Joses). 

JOSEPH  C-.Di',  in  Ps  81"  ic^t  '  May  [God]  add ' ; 
cf.  Gn  30^^).* — The  second  youngest  son  of  the 
patriarch  Jacob,  Rachel's  firstborn,  and  ancestor 
of  the  two  northern  tribes  Manasseh  and  Ephraim. 

Scfurces. — The  history  of  Joseph  is  contained  in 
Gn  30^  (E),  ■*  (J) ;  and  in  Gn  37.  39-50.  In  these 
chapters  the  body  of  the  narrative  is  derived  from 
J  and  E,  the  parts  which  belong  to  P  being  only 
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The  structure  of  JE,  in  the  parts  where  the  distinction  of 
sources  Is  most  important,  will  appear  most  clearly  from  the 
following  table : — 

<J3r21  2527  iSb»  31-S5        39f 

"(E  3722^!S  (to  frr«I<f)  28*  (to  pit)  2fc-»  36 

U  4i38-44M^  46«-47i«»>tt 

-(E  40  :  411-«  S  ^^  421 37  I  451-465  *• 

<  J  47i3-2r»  (to  Goshen)  a»^i. 

(E  4712 

*  The  words,  '  And  they  sold  Joseph  to  the  Ishuuelites  for 
20  pieces  of  silver.' 

t  Except  in  v.i  the  words  '  Potiphar,  an  officer  of  Pharaoh's, 
the  captain  of  the  ^ard." 

♦  Except  V.3  '  into  the  prison,  the  place  where  Joseph  was 
bound ' ;  v.s  '  The  butier  and  the  baker  of  the  king  of  Egj-pt, 
which  were  bound  in  the  prison' ;  v.is'' '  And  here  also  ta^ve  I 
done  nothing,  that  they  should  have  put  me  into  the  dungeon.' 

§  Except  v.i*  '  And  they  brought  him  hastily  out  of  the 
dungeon.' 

Except  W.27.  M. 

^  Except  431'*  (on  account  of  the  allusion  to  SimeonX  and 
43!^''  '  .\nd  he  brought  Simeon  out  unto  them.' 

**  Except  45*'>  •  whom  ye  sold  unto  ^ypl,'  5  '  that  ye  sold 
me  hither,'  10»  '  and  thou  shalt  dwell  in  "the  land  of  Goshen,' 
with  perhaps  one  or  two  unimportant  clauses  elsewhere. 

tt  From  '  in  the  land  of  Goshen.' 


*  In  3023,  from  another  source  (E),  a  different  etVTnology  is 
given,  as  though  the  word  were  connected  with  tjCK  to  take 
away. 


For  the  grounds  of  this  analysis,  reference  must  be  made  to 
the  Comms.,  or,  more  briefly, "to  LOT  p.  16 f.  (6l7ff.).  The 
history  of  Joseph  must  have  been  told  at  length  in  J  and  E 
alike,  in  substantially  the  same  form  in  botti,  but  with  occa- 
sional variations  in  details ;  and  the  method  mostly  followed 
by  the  compiler,  esp.  in  chs.  3d-47,  has  been  to  excerpt  long 
passages  from  J  and  E  alternately,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
mcorponte  in  each  short  notices  embodying  the  characteristic 
differences  of  the  other.  It  may  assist  we  reader  to  place 
here  a  synopsis  of  the  principal  differences  between  the  two 
narratives.  According  to  J,  Joseph,  when  his  brethren  plot  to 
kill  him,  is  rescued  by  Judah,  and  then  sold  by  his  brethren 
to  Ishmaelites,  who  in  their  turn  sell  him  to  a"n  Egyptian  of 
position,  whose  name  is  not  given :  after  the  charge  brought 
against  him  by  his  master's  wife,  he  is  thrown  into  the  state- 
prison;  and  the  keeper  of  this  makes  him  overseer  of  the 
other  prisoners.  In  tiie  sequel,  the  brethren  only  tell  Joseph 
about  their  younger  brother  in  answer  to  his  inquiry  (437  44J») ; 
nothing  is  said  about  Simeon  being  detained  as  a  hostage  in 
Egypt ;  the  brethren  ojjen  their  sacks  and  discover  the  money 
in  them,  at  the  lod>fUig-place  by  the  way  ;  Judah  offers  to  be 
surety  to  his  father  for  Benjamin's  return  ;  and  Goshen  is 
namol  as  the  district  allotted  to  Jacob  and  his  sons.  According 
to  E,  Joseph  is  rescued  from  his  other  brethren  by  Beuben,  and 
thrown  into  a  pit,  from  which  he  is  drawn  up  by  Midianite* 
without  his  brothers'  knowledge :  he  is  sold  by  them  to  Poti- 
phar, captain  of  the  guard,  who  appoints  him  to  wait  on  the 
prisoners  confined  in  his  house :  the  brethren,  when  taxed 
with  being  spies,  volunteer  the  information  about  their  younger 
brother  (4213-  32) ;  Simeon  is  left  in  f^rypt  as  a  hostage ;  the 
brethren  open  their  sacks  at  the  end  of  their  journey  home  ; 
Jieuben  offers  to  be  surety  for  Benjamin's  return ;  and  there 
is  no  mention  of  Goshen.*  Thus,  while  both  versions  bring 
Joseph  into  relation  with  a  prison,  he  is  a  prisoner  himself 
only  in  J ;  in  E  he  is  merely  appointed  to  wait  on  the  prisoners : 
further,  while  in  J  the  keeper  of  the  prison  (who  is  distinct 
from  Joseph's  master,  39^-  21)  commits  the  other  prisoners  into 
Ids  charge,  in  E  his  own  master,  the  '  captain  of  the  guard ' 
(3736  40^  *),  appoints  him  to  wait  upon  the  prisoners.  In  the 
existing  (composite)  narrative  the  two  versions  are  harmonized 
(though  imperfectly)  by  Potiphar  being  represented  as  both 
Joseph's  master  and  also  '  captain  of  the  guard.'  « 

After  the  accotmt  of  his  birth  (30^'-),  the  next 
notice  of  Joseph's  life  which  occurs  is  when  he 
has  groA\-n  into  a  lad,  and  (according  to  P)  is  17 
years  old  (37^)-  His  fathers  favourite,+  he  ex- 
cites the  envj-  of  his  elder  brothers,  which  is 
increased  by  his  imprudence  in  communicating  to 
them  the  dreams, — both  too  manifestly  suggest- 
ive of  future  greatness  (37*"^^), — of  his  brethren's 
sheaves  bowing  down  to  his,  and  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  eleven  stars  making  obei-sance  to  him.  Shortly 
afterwards,  his  brethren  are  keeping  their  father  s 
flocks  at  Shechem ;  and  Joseph  is  sent  by  liLs 
fatlier  from  the  broad  'vale,'  in  which  Hebron 
lav  (37" ;  cf.  35^),  to  inquire  after  their  welfare. 
He  finds  them  at  Dothan  (2  K  6'*),  now  Tell 
Dothan,  about  15  miles  X.  of  Shechem,  where 
the  pasturage  is  still  even  richer  than  it  is  at 
Shechem  (Robinson,  BR  iii.  122).  As  they  see 
him  approaching  in  the  distance,  they  plan  to  kill 
him,  and  so  to  frustrate  for  ever  the,  to  them, 
unwelcome  future  portended  by  his  dreams.  At 
this  point  (37-'*^)  the  composition  of  the  narrative 
becomes  apparent,  and  there  are  two  divergent 
accounts  of  the  manner  in  which  Jo.seph  was 
rescued  from  their  hands,  and  came  to  be  sold 
into  Egj-pt.J  According  to  J,  Judah  dissuades 
his  other  brethren  from  carrj-ing  out  their  purpose, 
and  induces  them  to  sell  Joseph  to  a  caravan  of 
Ishmaelites,  who  happened  at  the  time  to  be  passing 
by,  on  their  way  from  Gilead  to  E^ypt ;  §  and  the 
Ishmaelites,  upon  their  arrival  in  Egj-pt,  sell  him 

*  This  last  distinction  agrees  with  that  which  appears  in 
Exodus,  where  sinulariy  it  is  only  J  who  describes  the  Israelites 
as  living  apart  in  Goshen  (S^^  936). 

t  The  C'r5  rzrt3  (also  2  S  1^*-,  as  worn  by  princesses),  the 
'  coat  of  many  colours '  of  AV  (so  LXX  rtauyi,  Vulg.  pdymitay, 
was  more  probably  (Pesh.  Aq.  Symm.  ;  also  LXX  Vulg.  in  2  S 
[^iTvii  M^arrcf ;  tunica  talari^])  &  tunic  having  sleeves  for  the 
arms,  and  reaching  to  the  feet  (cf.  RVmX  lit.  (if  the  Aiwn. 
sense  of  C5  may  be  adopted,  for  the  word  does  not  occur  other- 
wise in  the  Heb.  of  the  OT)  a  tunie  of  palms  (of  the  hands)  and 
soles  (of  the  f eeiX  —the  tunic  ordinarily  worn  having  no  sleeves, 
and  reaching  only  to  the  knees. 

t  See,  above,  the  parts  which  belong  to  the  two  narratives. 

§  Dothan,  it  is  to  be  observed,  lies  upon  the  caravan-route 
leading  from  Beth-shean  and  Jezreel  to  Ramleh  and  Egypt 
(Rob.  I.e.)  ;  it  was  thus  a  natural  spot  for  the  Ishmaelite  dealers, 
travelling  from  Gilead,  to  pass. 
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as  a  slave  to  an  E<:;yi)tian  of  rank.  According  to 
E,  Reuben*  Josepli's  eldest  brother,  dissuades  the 
others  from  carrying  out  their  plan  ;  at  his  sug- 
gestion tliey  cast  Joseph  into  a  pit,  and  Midianite 
merchantmen,  passing  Dy,+  draw  him  up  out  of  the 
pit,  without  his  brothers'  knowledge,  and  sell  him 
into  Egypt  to  Potiphar,  the  'captain  of  the  guard. 't 
Reuben  ujion  returning,  after  the  meal  (v.^^),  to 
the  pit,  in  the  hope,  no  doubt,  of  being  able  now 
to  send  Joseph  homo  secretly,  is  disconsolate  to 
find  it  empty.  His  father's  grief,  upon  receiving 
the  blood-stained  coat,  which  his  brethren  bring 
to  him,  as  evidence  of  Joseph's  death,  is  graphi- 
cally portrayed  (vv.^--*^  J). 

How  Joseph  meanwhile  fared  in  Egypt  is  re- 
counted by  J  in  ch.  39,  and  by  E  in  cli.  40  (in 
each  case,  with  the  exceptions  noted  above).  The 
Egyptian,  to  whom  the  Islmiaelites  sold  him,§ 
finding  liim  to  be  quick  and  trustworthy,  appoints 
him  'over  liis  house,' — i.e.  makes  him  superin- 
tendent of  his  establishment,  or  his  major  domo, — 
and  intrusts  to  him  the  whole  of  his  domestic 
arran":ements,  so  that  '  with  him — i.e.  beside  him 
— he  knew  not  ought,  save  the  bread  that  he  did 
eat,'  which,  on  account  of  religious  scruples,  would 
not  in  Egypt  be  naturally  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  a  foreigner  (cf.  43*'^'').  Under  Joseph's  admin- 
istration, everything  prospered  in  his  master's 
house  ;  and  the  blessing  of  heaven  rested  visibly 
upon  it  (31)'"'').  But  Joseph  was  'comely  and  well- 
favoured,'  and  attracted  tlie  notice  of  his  master's 
wife  :  she  makes  advances  to  him,  which  he  re- 
jects, saying  nobly  that  he  will  neither  betray 
the  trust  which  liis  master  reposes  in  him,  nor 
sin  against  God.  The  advances  are  repeated,  but 
still  meet  with  no  response.  In  the  end,  enraged  at 
what  she  considers  as  a  sliglit  received  at  Joseph's 
hands,  she  brings  a  false  accusation  against  him 
before  her  husband  ;  and  he  is  cast  into  the  state- 
prison.  ||  There,  however,  J"  is  still  with  him:  he 
wins  the  favour  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  who  finds 
he  can  place  in  him  implicit  confidence,  and  even 
commits  the  other  prisoners  to  his  charge  (39'"-^). 

Shortly  afterwards  (ch.  40  E),  two  of  the 
Pharaoh's  officers,  the  chief  of  his  cupbearers,  or 
butlers,  and  the  chief  of  his  bakers,  ottended  the 
king,  and  they  were  placed  in  custody  IF  in  the 
house  of  the  '  captain  of  the  guard,' — i.e.  Potiphar, 
who,  according  to  37^"  (also  E),  had  bought  Joseph 
of  the  Midianites.  Joseph  is  appointed  to  wait 
upon  them  (40*) ;  **  and,  coming  in  to  them  one 

*  At  least,  if  (as  most  critics  suppose) '  Judah'  stood  origin- 
ally in  v.'-2i  (J)  for  '  Keuben'  (as  the  text  stands,  v.2ib  and  ¥.'•«» 
are  tautologous).  But  even  if  that  be  not  the  case,  we  have 
'  Reuben '  in  vv.22. 2»  (E),  and  '  Judah '  in  v.'Je  (j). 

t  In  V.28  the  absence  of  the  art.  before  'Midianites'  shows 
that  the  reference  cannot  be  to  '  the  Ishmaelitcs,'  mentioned 
specifically  in  v.27. 

{  Properly,  '  captain  (or  superintendent,  chief)  of  the  slaugh- 
terers'  (of  animals  [not  'executioners']),  a  Heb.  title,  though 
always,  as  it  happens,  applied  to  foreigners  (elsewhere  only, 
with  m  for  Ty,  of  Neb.'s  'captain  of  the  guard'  Jer  SOSff-  41i» 
436  52i2ff-,  2  K  258ff-,  and  Dn  21-').  The  royal  butchers  came  in 
noma  way  to  form  the  royal  bodyguard ;  cf.  W.  R.  Smith, 
OTJC^  202  f.  LXX  ipx'/^«'y«/'«f.— in  'tself  a  perfectly  possible 
rendering  (see  1  S  923-  24)^  but  not  probable  in  view  of  Jer  ;i9,  etc. 

i  Identified  in  the  existing  t«xt  with  Potiphar  (37W>)  by  the 
harmonizing  insertion  in  39i». 

B  The  expression  is  a  peculiar  one  (not  the  ordinary  Ileb. 
term  for  '  prison '),  and  is  found  only  here  (3920- 2J)  and  40i-  5. 
Underslooa  as  two  Heb.  words,  it  might  mean  '  house  of  round- 
ness,' i.e.  a  circular  tower,  such  as  might  be  used  as  a  i>rison  ; 
but  fiJhar  is  perhaps  the  Hebraize<l  form  of  an  Egyp.  word 
[cf.  Ebers,  Aeg.  «.  die  Bh.  ilos.  .'JlSf.  :  the  very  special  char- 
acter of  the  ivhan  at  Thebes  (see  Maspero,  Strugcile,  271  n.  5)  is 
an  objection  to  Sayce's  \\ew{aHH  87)  that  it  may  be  this  word], 

II  According  to  the  insertions  in  vv.sb.  Sb.  isb  (j)^  if,  the  state- 
prison,  where  Joseph  was  bound.  In  vv.i<b-i5»^  according  to  E, 
Joseph  prays  to  be  released,  not  from  imprisonment,  but  only 
from  servitude  in  a  foreign  land,  after  having  been  'stolen 
away'  from  his  native  country  (in  agreement  with  E's  repre- 
sentation in  37'^*»-  <:). 

*•  Cf.  4112  (also  E).  In  3922  (j)  Joseph  is  made  overseer  of  the 
other  prisoners;  and  he  receives  this  apiwintment,  not  from 
bis  master  (as  here),  but  from  the  keeper  of  the  state-prison. 


morning,  he  hears  from  them  alK)ut  their  two 
dreams.  Unable  to  interpret  them  themselves, 
they  recount  them  to  him  ;  and  he  interprets  them 
correctly.  Three  days  after,  on  the  Pharaoli's 
birthday,  the  chief  butler,  as  Joseph  foretold,  is 
restored,  to  his  office,  and  the  chief  baker  is  hung 

Ch.  41  (with  the  exceptions  noted,  E)  tells  the 
story  of  Joseph's  elevation  in  Egypt.  After  two 
years,  during  which  time  his  position  remained 
unaltered  (the  chief  butler  having  forgotten  his 
promise  to  mention  him  to  the  king),  the  Pharaoh 
had  his  two  dreams,  of  the  fat  and  lean  kine,  and 
of  the  full  and  withered  ears  ;  and  inucli  signifi- 
cance being  attached  in  Egj-pt  to  dreams,  he  was 
disturbed  to  find  no  one  able  to  interpret  them. 
The  chief  butler,  reminded  by  the  occurrence  of 
Joseph's  skill  in  his  own  case,  mentions  him  to  the 
Pharaoh.  He  is  sent  for  ;  and,  being  brought  before 
the  king,*  declares  to  him  what  his  dreams  signify, 
viz.  seven  years  of  plenty,  to  be  succeeded  imme- 
diately by  seven  years  of  famine  :  in  view  of  tiie 
future,  he  further  suggests  the  practical  measure 
of  making  provision  for  the  years  of  famine  by 
storing  up  in  advance  a  liftli  of  the  produce  of 
each  of  the  years  of  plenty.  The  Pharaoh,  im- 
pressed by  his  sagacity,  and  recognizing  it  as  of 
God  (4P**'-),  forthwith  invests  him  with  authority 
over  the  entire  land  of  Egypt,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
giving  eflect  to  this  proposal,  and  confers  upon 
him  other  signal  marks  of  the  roj^al  favour  (41*''**): 
he  further,  as  a  mark  of  his  admittance  into  the 
Egj'ptian  bureaucracy,  bestows  upon  him  an 
Egyptian  name,  Zaphnath-pa'anea'h,  and  marries 
him  to  Asenath,  a  daughter  of  Potipiiera,  priest  of 
tlie  great  national  temple  of  the  sun  (Ka),  at  On 
(Heliopolis,  7  miles  N.E.  of  the  modern  Cairo).  A 
notice  from  P  (41**)  states  that  Joseph,  at  the  time 
of  his  elevation,  was  30  years  of  age.  During  the 
7  years  of  plenty,  Joseph  amassed  corn  in  the 
granaries  of  every  city  from  the  surrounding 
district :  in  the  5tli  of  these  years,  we  are  tohi, 
Asenath  bore  him  two  sons,  who  were  nametl, 
respectively,  Manasseh  in  allusion  to  his  fortjcttinf} 
now  his  past  troubles,  and  Ephraim  on  account  of 
his  fruitjnlness  in  the  land  of  his  alHiction.  When 
the  years  of  famine  began,  the  Egyptians  all  came 
to  Joseph  to  buy  corn  (41*^'*^). 

Famines  in  Egypt  are  due  commonly  to  the 
failure  of  the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile.  The 
famine  in  which  Joseph  is  concerned  is  stated, 
however,  to  have  extended  to  all  the  earth  (41") ; 
and  this  circumstance  is  the  fact  upon  which  the 
entire  sequel  of  the  story  hinges.  42''^'  (E,  except 
vv."-  ^)  tells  how,  as  the  famine  became  severe  in 
Canaan,  Jacob  sends  all  his  sons  except  Benjamin 
to  buy  corn  in  Egypt.  Introduced  into  Joseph's 
presence,  they  prostrate  themselves  before  him  (cf. 
the  dreams,  37'""),  but  do  not  recognize  him  :  during 
the  years  of  separation  t  he  has  ^rown  from  a 
youth  into  a  man,  and  his  Egyptian  dress  and 
shaven  face  further  disguise  him.  He  receives 
them  roughly,  and  accuses  them  of  being  spies, 
sent  to  discover  the  'nakedness  of  the  land.'  The 
charge  throws  them  oU"  their  guard  ;  and  they  seek 
to  disarm  his  suspicions  by  volunteering  intorma- 
tion  t  about  their  family,  of  which  Joseph  at  once 
takes  advantage  :  desirous,  namely,  of  ascertaining 
the  truth  about  Benjamin,  he  insists  that  one 
shall  be  left  bound  in  Egypt,  while  the  others  go 
home,  and  bring  back  their  youngest  brother  with 

•  According  to  the  notice  from  J,  inserted  in  v.i*,  from  the 
dungeon,  in  which  J  represents  him  as  imprisoned (4()l»b  3921 -as). 

t  According  to  E,  more  than  9  (41'-*') ;  taking  account  of  the 
additional  dates  given  by  P  (373  41*«),  more  than  20  (13  4- the  7  of 
41«). 

;  4113,  cf.  v. 32.  In  the  parallel  narrative  of  J,  this  information 
must  have  been  given  in  answer  to  Joseph's  express  inquiry : 
see  437  44i». 
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them.  Their  conscience,  the  narrator  remarks, 
smites  them  :  they  recognize  in  their  misfortunes 
a  nemesis  for  their  treatment  of  Joseph ;  and 
Reuben — who  regularly  takes  the  lead  in  E — 
reminds  them  how  he  had  sought  to  divert  them 
from  their  purpose.  Joseph  understood  all  the 
time  what  they  were  saying,  and  was  much  moved 
by  it :  he  adheres,  however,  to  his  terms,  and 
retains  as  hostage,  not  indeed  Keuben,  his  former 
protector,  but  the  next  eldest  of  his  brethren, 
Simeon.  Having  secretly  given  orders  for  each 
man's  money  to  be  restor^  into  his  sack,  and 
having  given  them  provision  for  the  way,  he  lets 
the  others  go,  and  they  return  to  Canaan.  .Ajrived 
there,  they  report  to  their  father  what  had  befallen 
them  :  the  surprising  discovery  of  the  money  in 
their  sacks  *  adds  to  their  and  his  anxiety  ;  and  he 
bitterly  reproaches  them  for  their  inconsiderate 
treatment  of  him.  Reuben  steps  forward,  and 
offers  his  two  sons  as  surety  for  the  safe  return  of 
Benjamin  from  Egypt. 

The  narrative  is  now  continued  by  a  long  extract 
from  J  (42^—44",  with  the  exceptions  nottS).  The 
famine  continuing  in  Canaan,  Jacob  is  obliged  a 
second  time  to  send  to  Egypt  for  com :  he  is 
reluctant  at  first  to  let  Benjamin  go  as  well :  but 
after  the  representations  of  Judah, — who  takes  the 
lead  in  J  (ci.  37^'-),  as  Reuben  does  in  E, — and  his 
offer  to  be  surety  for  his  safe  return  (cf.  the  similar 
offer  of  Reuben  in  E,  42^),  he  consents,  sending  at 
the  same  time  a  present,  to  conciliate,  if  pos- 
sible, the  favour  of  the  great  Egyptian  governor. 
Joseph,  seeing  Benjamin  with  his  other  brothers, 
and  perceiving  thus  that  they  have  spoken  the 
truth,  prepares  to  show  them  friendliness,  and 
invites  them  to  a  feast  in  his  house.  E  mentions 
at  this  point  that  Simeon  was  released  to  them. 
They  make  ready  their  present  for  Joseph  ;  and  as 
he  comes  in,  a  second  time  (cf.  42®'')  fulfil  uncon- 
sciously his  dreams  (ZV-  ®)  :  he  inquires  tenderly  for 
his  father,  and  expresses  his  satisfaction  at  seeing 
Benjamin.  At  the  feast,  they  are  surprised  to 
find  themselves  seated  according  to  their  ages,  and 
Benjamin  honoured  with  a  '  mess,' — or  honorary 
portion  (cf.  2  S  11*), — five  times  as  large  as  any  of 
theirs. 

The  denoument  now  approaches.  The  brethren 
depart,  with  their  sacks  filled  with  com,  Joseph 
having  privately  given  orders  for  his  di^-ining-cup 
to  be  hidden  in  Benjamin's  sack.  Before  they  can 
have  gone  far,  he  sends  messengers  after  them, 
who  overtake  them,  and  tax  them  with  the  theft. 
Their  consciences  are  clear;  and  they  voluntarily 
offer  the  ofl'ender  to  justice.  Dismay  and  despair 
seize  them,  when  the  cup  is  found  in  Benjamin's 
sack.  With  affected  indignation,  Joseph  re- 
proaches them  with  what  they  have  done  :  Judah, 
in  reply,  speaking  on  behalf  of  them  all,  attempts 
no  excuse  ;  for  no  excuse  seems  to  be  possible  :  a 
just  retribution  has  overtaken  them  (cf.  42*^) ; 
they  will  all  remain  bondmen  in  Egypt.  But 
Joseph  presses  his  advantage  home :  he  will  only 
retain  Benjamin.  Judah  now  st«ps  forward,  antl 
in  a  speech  of  striking  beauty,  remarkable  not 
less  for  grace  and  persuasive  eloquence  than  for 
frankness  and  generosity,  intercedes  on  Benjamin's 
behalf  :  explaining  how  all  had  happened  from  the 
beginning,  he  entreats  Joseph  to  have  compassion 
on  the  feelings  of  an  aged  father,  and  to  allow  him 
to  remain  as  bondman  himself  in  his  brother's 
stead  (44^*"**).  Overcome  by  the  pathos  of  Judah's 
appeal,   and  convinced  at  last  of  his  brethren's 

*  In  J  (see  4321)  this  discovery  is  made  at  the  lodging-place 
by  the  way ;  and  ii^-  •**  is  an  extract  from  J's  account  of  it 
(notice  i~Kn  'tA«  one,"  implying  others  to  follow,  not  ^^K. 
Observe  also  that  the  unusual  word  nrncK  tatk,  occuning  13 
times  in  eh.  43-44  (J),  occurs  also  twice  in  42^-38,  and  not 
elsewhere  in  the  OT). 
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altered  mind,  Joseph  discloses  himself  to  them 
(ch.  ^  E*).  His  first  inquiry  is  for  his  father.  For 
a  while  they  can  give  no  answer  for  amazement ; 
but  he  reassures  them,  and  allays  their  fears :  in 
what  they  have  done,  they  have  been,  after  all, 
the  unconscious  instruments  of  Providence,  for 
'  God  did  send  me  before  you  to  preserve  life ' 
(4o''  '•  *).  And  he  sends  an  affectionate  message  to 
his  father,  to  come  and  settle  in  Egypt,  and  be 
supported  by  him  there. 

Lpon  Jacob's  arrival  in  Egypt,  Joseph  hastens 
to  meet  his  father  in  Gk>shen  (46**'*'  J).  He 
presents  five  of  his  brethren  to  the  Pharaoh,  M-ho 
upon  learning  from  them  that  they  are  shepherds, 
agrees  to  grant  them  an  abode  in  GtoSHEX  (wh.  see), 
a  pastoral  district  about  Saft  el-5enneh,  some  ^ 
miles  N.E.  of  Cairo  (46«-47^«)'  J  ;  cf.  47*^  P).t 
(According  to  P  (47^"")  Jacob  himself  is  introduced 
by  Joseph  to  the  Pharaoh ;  and  Joseph  assigns 
him,  at  the  Pharaoh's  command,  an  abode  in  the 
'  land  of  Rameses,' — probably  a  name  for  the  E. 
part  of  the  Delta,  which  Ramses  II.,  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  oppression,  beautified  by  many  new  build- 
ings, and  often  made  his  residence. )  Z 

There  follows  a  paragraph  (47^^^  J),  describing 
a  permanent  change  in  the  Egyptian  system  of 
land-tenure,  which  was  attributed  to  Joseph. 
The  famine  continuing  in  Egypt,  the  people  first 
gave  away  all  their  money  tor  com,  then  they 
gave  away  their  cattle,  finally  they  offered  them- 
selves and  their  land.  The  result  was  that  all  the 
land  in  Egypt,  except  that  of  the  priests  (who 
received  a  fixed  revenue  in  kind  from  the  crown, 
and  thus  had  no  occasion  to  sell  their  possessions 
for  food),  became  the  propertj'  of  the  Pharaoh,  the 
previous  owners  becoming  tenants  of  the  king, 
paying  him,  as  it  were,  an  annual  rent  of  1  of  the 
produce. 

According  to  P  (47^"^^)  Jacob  lived  with  Joseph 
in  Egypt  17  years.  As  the  time  drew  near  for  him 
to  die,  Joseph  hearing  of  his  sickness,  brought  in 
his  two  sons,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  to  see  him. 
Upon  hearing  that  they  were  there,  the  aged 
patriarch  blessed  them,  giving  Ephraim,  the 
younger,  against  their  father's  desire,  the  first 
place,  in  view  of  the  future  greatness  of  the  tribe 
descended  from  him  (w.i--  ^^  JE),  at  the  same 
time  (w.^-  ^  E)  conferring  upon  Joseph,  as  a  special 
gift,  '  one  shoulder — or  mountain-slope — above  his 
brethren '  (with  allusion  to  Shechem ;  see  Jacob, 
p.  532).  A  parallel  text  of  P  (48^^)  describes 
Jacob's  adoptum  of  his  two  grandsons,  in  \-irtue  of 
which  he  places  each  on  the  same  level  with  his 
own  sons. 

After  JacoVs  death,  Joseph,  as  was  natural, 
made  suitable  provision  for  his  burial  (50^""- " 
JE,  probably  J  ;  50'-  ^  P).  His  brethren  fear  now 
that  he  will  exact  retribution  for  their  past  treat- 
ment of  him,  and  send  accordingly  to  crave  his 
forgiveness.  He  replies  generously  that  he  is  not 
in  God's  place,  viz.  to  exact  vengeance  for  actions 
which,  however  intended,  have  been  overruled  by 
God's  providence  for  good  ('to  save  much  people 
alive'),  and  that  he  will  continue  to  make  pro- 
\-ision  for  their  nourishment  and  welfare  (50'**^  E).§ 
He  lived,  we  read,  to  the  age  of  110,  surviving 
even  the  birth  of  liis  great-grandchildren. '    Before 

*  Except  the  clauses  in  vr.*-  *  referring  to  Joseph's  having 
bf«n  taid  by  his  brethren  ;  v.io  as  far  as  Gothen ;  and  perhaps 

V.28. 

t  The  sequence  in  47^  <  is  much  better  in  LXX  than  in  the 
Heb.  text. 

X  The  expression  is  thus  proleptic,  even  if  it  be  not  actually 
an  anachronism. 

§  The  terms  of  r.2U  (cf.  4712),  and  the  expression, '  as  it  is  this 
•lay,'  in  v.20,  seem  to  show  that  the  writer  pictured  the  famine 
as  still  continuing  (cf.  4aii>.  E  must  have  placed  Jacob's  death 
eariier  than  P  (47"'*>. 

I  Y.^  '  the  sons  of  Machir,  son  of  Manasseh,'  are  specified,  on 
aoooant  of  the  importance  attaching  later  to  the  correspond- 
ing clans  of  the  tribe  of  Manaweh,  on  the  E.  of  Jordan  (see 
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liis  death  lie  expressed  his  assurance  tliat  God 
would  ultimately  bring  up  the  children  of  Israel 
out  of  Egypt,  and  gave  solemn  directions  for  his 
bones  to  be  brought  up  witii  tlieni  (50*'-''**'  E).  The 
fuUilment  of  this  in i  unction  is  described  in  Ex 
13'»,  Jos  24=''*  .(both  E)  ;  in  the  latter  place  it  is 
added  that  Joseph's  bones  were  buried  finally  in 
Shecheni,  in  the  plot  of  ground  bought  there  bj' 
Jacob  (Gn  33'")  in  the  centre  of  the  territory  owned 
by  his  descendants,  the  'children  of  Ephraim.' 

The  character  of  Joseph  is  one  that  is  singularly 
amiable  and  free  from  faults.  He  is  the  true  son, 
the  true  brother,  the  true  servant.  Loyal  and 
faithful,  disinterested  and  sincere,  modest  and 
considerate,  he  wins  the  esteem  of  all  ri»ht- 
minded  persons  with  whom  he  has  to  do.  He  is 
obedient  to  duty  in  whatever  position  he  finds 
himself — whether  feeding  his  father's  sheep,  or 
attending  to  his  master's  house,  or  acting  for  the 
keeper  of  tlie  prison,  or  invested  by  Pharaoh  with 
authority  over  Egypt.  'J"  was  with  him'  is 
the  significant  phrase  by  which  the  narrator  in- 
dicates the  Divine  approval  of  his  conduct  {39*-  ^• 
^'-  -').  In  misfortune  he  is  resigned,  and  does  not 
complain.  He  resists  temptation.  In  his  eleva- 
tion he  neither  presumes  upon  his  position  nor 
forgets  his  humbler  relations :  in  spite  of  their 
cruel  treatment  of  him,  he  bears  his  brethren  no 
grudge ;  even  after  his  father's  death  he  is  as 
generous  and  magnanimous  as  before  (50^'"^^).  He 
has  deep  and  true  atlection  :  his  younger  brother 
and  his  father  are  ever  foremost  in  his  thoughts.* 
His  attitude  towards  his  other  brethren,  and  the 
humiliation  which  he  imposes  on  them,  are,  of 
course,  dictated  by  the  desire  to  prove  them,  and 
bring  them  to  acknowledge  their  sin ;  as  soon  as 
they  have  done  this  (cf.  42^'- ^-^  44'®),  and  he  is 
satisfied  that  they  are  treating  his  father  and 
Benjamin  with  genuine  affection,  he  discloses  him- 
self, excuses  them  for  what  they  had  done  (45*'^), 
and,  to  assure  them  of  his  forgiveness  and  good- 
will, makes  provision  for  their  residence  near 
himself  in  Egypt.  He  has  a  lively  sense  of  de- 
pendence upon  God  and  of  his  duty  towards  Him 
(39"  41^"  50-*).  He  is  conscious  that  he  is  in  God's 
hands,  who  overrules  evil  that  good  may  come, 
and  effects  His  purposes  even  though  it  may  be 
without  the  knowledge  and  against  the  wishes  of 
the  actual  agents  (50*,  cf.  45'-  ''•  ^).  As  a  righteous 
man,  persecuted  and  sold  by  his  brethren,  Avrong- 
fullv  accused  and  humiliated,  but  afterwards 
exalted,  and  using  his  position  for  the  good  of 
others,  submissive,  forgiving,  and  tender-hearted, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  often  have  been 
regarded  as  a  type  of  Christ.  Only  the  measures 
adopted  by  Joseph  for  the  relief  of  the  famine 
might  be  thought  to  strike  a  discordant  note  in 
his  character.  To  appropriate  the  surplus  produce 
of  the  seven  years  of  plenty,  and  then  to  compel 
the  Egyptians  to  btiy  back,  even  to  their  own 
impoverishment,  what  they  had  themselves  pre- 
viously given  up,  does  not  seem  consistent  with  our 
ideas  of  justice  and  equity.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered,  that,  in  tliis  respect,  Joseph  was  not, 
and  could  not  be  expected  to  be,  in  advance  of  the 
public  morality  of  his  age.  The  economic  condi- 
tions of  Egypt  are,  and  always  have  been,  i)eculiar. 
The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  dependent  upon  a  system 
of  irrigation,  M'hich  can  only  be  kept  in  proper  order 
by  the  central  government ;  and  the  cultivator  falls 

Machir  and  Makabsbii).  'Born  upon  Joseph's  knees,'  i.e. 
recognized  by  him  as  his  descendants ;  cf.  30-*,  Odi/sg.  xix.  401. 
•  On  41''i<'"d  is  naturally  not  to  be  taken  au  pml  de  la  lettre. 
It  is  an  old  difficulty  that  Joseph  did  not,  immediately  after  his 
elevation,  take  steps  to  infonn  liis  father  of  his  welfare  ;  but 
perhaps  separations  of  this  kind  were  taken  in  those  days  more 
OS  a  matter  of  course  than  they  would  be  by  us  ;  and  certainly, 
if  Joseph  had  done  this,  both  the  interest  and  the  moral  of  the 
narrative  would  have  been  greatly  impaired. 


into  a  state  of  dependency  and  indebtedness  to  it 
at  the  same  time.  Moreover,  the  Egyptian /«//« A 
lacks  inherently  the  spirit  of  independence,  and, 
even  to  the  present  day,  is  content  to  enrich  otliers 
by  his  labour  rather  than  himself.  Of  course  such 
considerations  as  these  do  not  justify  in  the  abstract 
the  oppressions  to  which  Egypt  has  habitually 
been  exposed  at  the  hands  of  Oriental  viceroys  and 
pashas ;  but  they  tend  to  show  that  .Joseph  did 
not  do  more  than  was  consistent  with  the  condition 
of  the  counti-y,  with  the  a^e  in  which  he  lived, 
and  with  the  position  in  which  he  found  himself 
placed  at  the  time.*  Nevertheless,  as  Delitzsch 
observes,  the  remark  of  Niebuhr  remains  true : 
'  the  history  of  Joseph  is  a  dangerous  precedent  for 
designing  ministers.' 

Joseph  was  the  reputed  ancestor  of  the  two  tribes 
Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  the  latter  being  the  most 
I)owerful  and  important  in  Northern  Israel.  In 
tlie  blessings  of  Jacob  (Gn  49'"'-'*)  and  Moses 
(Dt  33'*"'^),  'Joseph'  manifestly  represents  these 
two  tribes,  though  no  doubt  in  each  tlie  poet  is 
thinking  more  particularly  of  I^phraim  ;  in  each 
he  descants  upon  the  blessings  of  soil  and  climate, 
of  populousness  and  military  strength,  enjoved 
by  the  tribe ;  and  in  each  Joseph  bears  the  title 
vnx  Ti}  'the  separate  (or  crowned)  one  of  his 
brethren,'  i.e.  the  tribe  distinguished  from  the 
others  by  the  possession,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree, 
of  such  distinctions  as  wealth,  and  influence,  and 
political  and  military  power.  The  terms  of  these 
blessings,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  in  each  tlie 
poet  displays  for 'Joseph,' show  that  both  spring 
from  the  period  during  which  Ephraim  was  the 
leading  tribe  in  Israel. t  The  two  tribes  are  also 
grouped  together  elsewhere  under  the  same  common 
designation:  not  only  in  the  expression  'children 
of  Joseph,'  Jos  16'  17'*-"  (J),  Nu  l'»-  '*,  Jos  14*  18'» 
al.  (P),  but  also  in  'house  of  Joseph,'  Jos  17'^  18"', 
Jg  122.+  23.+  26  2  S  192«t  1  K  U^,  and  (like  Ephraim 
in  Hos)  d  potiori  of  Northern  Israel  generally. 
Am  5",  Ob'*  (II  'house  of  Jacob'),  Zee  10*,  and  m 
'  Joseph '  alone  (sometimes  representing^  N.  Israel 
generally),  Dt  27"*  33'3- '»,  Am  5'«  G",  Ezk  37'«- " 
47'^  48^-,  Ps77'^  ('the  sons  of  Jacob  and  Joseph') 
78«7  80' (II' Israel'),  SI». 

On  Joseph-el,  as  the  name  of  a  place  in  Palestine 
in  the  15tn  cent.  B.C..  see  p.  526. 

Date  of  Joseph. — The  period  of  Egyptian  history 
at  which  the  events  of  Joseph's  life  are  to  l>e 
placed,  cannot  be  determined  except  inferentially. 
As  in  the  Book  of  Exodus,  the  name  of  the 
Pharaoh  is  not  mentioned  ;  and  in  view  of  the 
general  fixity  of  Egyptian  institutions,  the  allu- 
sions to  Egyptian  manners  and  customs,  as 
Dillm.  remarks,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive  to 
constitute  a  clue  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived. § 
The  biblical  dates,  both  of  the  Exodus  and  of  the 
patriarchal  age  (which  is  dependent  upon  it,  Ex 
12^'),  are  too  uncertain  to  form  a  secure  basis  for 
further  chronological  calculations  (see  CHRON- 
OLOGY, vol.  i.  p.  398).  There  are,  however,  strong 
reasons  for  supposing  Ramses  II.  of  the  19th 
dynasty  (B.C.  1275-1208,  Petrie)  to  l>e  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  oppression  (Ex  l""^) ;  and  arguing  back 
from  this   datum,   it   is   probable    that   Joseph's 

*  Cf.  the  remarks  and  quotations  illustrative  of  the  economic 
condition  of  Etyv-pt  in  the  work  of  Vigouroux,  cited  below 
(p  772  n."),  ii.  183-189  ;  also  Ebers,  Gosen,  4S6-8  (ed.  2,  498  f.). 

t  In  2  8  Vd^  («)  LXX  (ni3?  for  in?),  '  I  am  also  the  fintbom 
more  than  thou,'  the  men  of  Israel  claim  the  birthright — no 
doubt  on  account  of  the  prestige  enjoved  by  Ephraim  ;  cf.  1  Ch 
51-  '•* :  Ew.  i.  i-li. 

X  Including  here  BenjaminiSn  2  S  1920  Shimei,  a  Benjaminite, 
speaks).    Cf.  Stade,  Gesch.  i.  IGOff. 

§  Sayce's  statement  (EUH  90,  cf.  83),  that  the  Eg>-pt  which 
the  narrative  brings  before  us  is  that  of  the  Hylssos  a^re,  is  not 
warrantetl  by  the  facts :  not  one  of  the  illustrations  quoted  by 
him  is  digtinctivf  of  the  Hyksos  age,  and  the  great  majority  are 
not  drawn  from  that  period  at  all. 
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elevation  in  Egypt  is  to  be  placed  under  one  of 
the  later  Hyksos  kings.*  The  Hyksos  {i.e.  Hyk- 
shasu,  '  prince  of  the  Shasu,'  or  '  spoilers,'  i.e. 
desert-hordes,  or  Bedawis)  were  a  race  of  Asiatic 
invaders,  who  (according  to  Manetho)  held  posses- 
sion of  Egypt  for  511  years  (B.C.  2098-1587,  Petrie), 
at  first  devastating  and  destroying,  but  afterwards 
settling  down,  and  assimilating  much  of  the  cul- 
ture of  the  conquered  Egyptians  (cf.  vol.  i.  p.  659  f . ; 
Maspero,  Struggle  of  Nations,  50  ft'.,  72  IF.).  Zoan 
(Tanis),  in  the  N.E.  of  the  Delta,  t  (as  excava- 
tions have  shown)  was  one  of  their  chief  cities. 
George  the  Syncellus  speaks  of  a  general  consensus 
of  chronographers  to  the  effect  that  the  Pharaoh 
of  Joseph  was  Aphophis.t  i.e.  Apepa  (n.),  the  last 
important  Hyksos  king.§  As  it  happens,  if  we 
place  the  Exodus  at  about  B.C.  1204  (Petrie),  this 
would  agree  with  the  date  given  in  Ex  12" 
(1204  +  430  =  1634  B.C.). 

Historical  Character  of  Joseph. — Taken  in  the 
abstract,  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  are  serious 
historical  improbabilities  in  the  substajice  of 
Josephs  biography.  Certainly  the  narrative  con- 
tains many  dramatic  situations.  Both  Joseph  and 
his  brethren  pass  through  a  series  of  crises  and 
adventures,  any  one  of  which  might  readily  have 
closed  the  drama,  though  all,  in  fact,  lead  on 
happily  to  the  final  denoument.  Truth  is,  how- 
ever, proverbiallj'  stranger  than  fiction.  There 
have  been  many  remarkable  biographies  in  history, 
and  we  must  beware  of  making  probability  too 
absolutely  the  test  of  credibility.  In  the  general 
fact  of  a  foreigner,  by  a  happy  stroke  of  clever- 
ness, winning  the  favour  of  an  Eastern  despot,  and 
being  in  consequence  invested  by  him  with  high 
powers,  there  is  nothing  unprecedented ;  and  in 
the  case  of  Egypt,  in  particular,  the  monuments 
supply  explicit  evidence  of  foreigners  rising  there 
to  positions  of  political  distinction.  The  question 
assumes,  however,  a  different  aspect  when  account 
is  taken  (1)  of  the  fact  that  the  narratives  about 
Joseph  are  plainly  not  the  work  of  a  contemporary 
handjjl  but  were  in  all  probability  only  committed 
to  A^iiting  700-8(X)  years  afterwards,  and  (2)  of  the 
further  curious  fact  that  '  Joseph '  (like  many 
of  the  other  patriarchal  names)  is  also  a  tribal 
name,  the  name  of  that  subdi\ision  of  the  nation 
which  was  also  called  after  his  two  sons,  Manasseh 
and  Ephraim.  The  first  of  these  facts  at  once 
destroys  all  guarantee  that  we  possess  in  the 
Joseph-narratives  a  literal  record  of  the  facts.  The 
outline,  indeed,  may  still  be  historical,  but  for 
details  or  particular  episodes  popular  imagination 
will  very  probably  be  resi>onsible :  the  improb- 
abilities which  certainly  attach  to  some  of  the 
details  connected  with  the  famine  and  the  measures 

•So  Knob.,  Dillm.,  Riehm,  Ebers  (in  Smith,  DB^  1792f.), 
Brugsch  {Steiniiuchri/t,  131),  Wiedemann  (with  reserve),  A»j. 
Gesch.  (1884),  i.  293  f.,  and  in  his  small  GmcA.  von  alt-Aeg.  (1391) 
67  f . ;  and  others. 

t  Zoan  would  be  not  more  than  about  35  miles  from  Goshen ; 
and  it  is  true  that  the  court  of  the  Pharaoh  in  Gn  is  represented 
as  being-  not  far  from  Goshen  (for  Joseph  was  near  to  both  : 
4510.  It)  462S-»i  477)^  whereas  the  residence  of  the  Pharaolis,  both 
before  (12-14  dj-n.)  and  after  (18-20  dyn.)  the  Hyksos  period,  was 
far  up  the  Nile,  at  Thebes.  However,  an  argument  in  support 
of  Joseph's  Pharaoh  being  one  of  the  Hyksos  kings  could  be 
based  upon  this  coincidence,  only  if  it  were  already  certain  that 
the  narrative  was  the  work  of  a  contemporary  'hand,  which 
might  be  trusted  to  reproduce  accurately  geographical  facts  of 
this  kind. 

t  P.  62  (cf.  p.  69)  sTi  9-acci  yicp  rz,urciiinxrau  iri  iri  'A^itfsaK 
v.l>iit  'I*r»/?  trV  Ar/vT7fj :  p.  107,  the  17th  year  of  Aphophis  is 
specified.  Erman  {Z.  f.  Aeg.  Spr.  1881,  125-7;  cf.  Maspero, 
Struggle  of  Satiotis,  71)  has  made  it  probable  that  this  date 
■was  arrived  at  by  a  combination  of  the  430  years  of  Ex  1241  with 
Eg^-ptian  data. 

§  Petrie,  Bixt.  of  Eg.  i.  242,  ii  17  ff. 

!  Notice  incidentally  in  this  connexion  the  absence  of  par- 
ticulars in  the  narrati\  e,  e.g.  any  mention  of  the  personal  name 
of  the  Pharaoh,  and  of  the  place  in  Egj-pt  where  he  held  his  court; 
and  cf .  Sayce,  HCM  228  f .  Contemporarj-  v^-riters — for  instance, 
Jeremiah — are  in  such  matters  much  more  definite  and  specific. 


by  which  it  was  relieved  (4l«-».  m.  a*,  n  47i4-»)» 
may  thus,  for  example,  be  accounted  for.  Tlie 
second  fact  raises  the  further  question  whether  the 
figure  of  Joseph,  in  part  or  even  as  a  whole,  is  a 
reflection  of  the  history  and  characteristics  of  the 
tribe,  projected  upon  the  past  in  an  individual 
form. 

According  to  Ewald  (d  above,  p.  534X  the  twelve  sons  of 
Jacob  represent  corresponding  subdivisions  of  the  nation  :  the 
smaller  part  of  it,  disting^oished  in  the  extant  tradition  by  the 
name  and  fame  of  Joseph,  and  consisting  essentially  of  the  two 
tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (which  ^terwards  separated), 
migrated  into  Egj-pt  first ;  Joseph,  who  was  a  real  peraon,  was 
a  leader  or  distinguished  member  of  the  immigrants ;  he  rose 
to  power  in  Egypt,  and  conferred  there  great  benefits  both  upon 
bis  own  people  and  upon  the  country,  and  in  the  end  also 
attracted  the  remaining  and  stronger  pan  of  his  people  to  the  E. 
frontier  of  E^-pt.  His  personality  was  a  remarkable  one  ;  and 
in  after  ages  it  was  tranaSgured  in  the  memory  of  his  people  : 
under  the  infiuence  of  Israel's  religion  it  became  an  id^  of 
filial  and  fraternal  affection,  a  high  example  of  goodness,  de- 
votion to  duty,  sincerity,  and  love.  The  fundamental  idea  of 
the  story  consists  in  the  happy  reunion  in  Egypt  of  the  long- 
separated  members  of  Jacob's  family,  at  the  ^1  of  the  son  and 
brother  who  has  risen  there  to  high  station ;  this,  in  the 
narrative  of  Genesis,  as  we  possess  it,  has  been  gradually 
elaborated  by  successive  writers  until  it  attained  '  the  mature 
and  attractive  form  in  which  it  was  worthy  to  become  an  heir- 
loom of  the  human  race.'t  The  view  of  DUlm.  (introd.  to 
ch.  39)  and  Kittel  (i.  1^  f.)  is  similar :  behind  the  individual, 
Joseph,  there  stands  the  tribe  (Dillm.) ;  the  tribe,  migratii^ 
to  Egypt,  acquired  there  power  and  pre-eminence  over  its 
'  brethren,'  and  its  leader  is  known  to  tradition  by  the  same 
name,  Joseph  (Kittel).  It  is  an  objection  to  this  view  that  it 
dupUcates  the  name  at  one  and  the  same  time  :  '  Joseph '  de- 
notes both  an  individtial  and  a  tribe,  not  at  different  times, 
but  in  -Egypt  itself.  Stade  and  others  see  in  Joseph  (as  in  his 
brethren)  merely  the  imaginarj-  eponj-mous  ancestor  of  the 
tribe,  in  whose  life  and  experiences  are  reflected  the  political 
and  other  relations  of  a  later  age. 

Any  judgment  upon  a  question  of  this  kind  must 
be  more  or  less  '  subjective ' ;  but  to  the  present 
writer  the  amount  of  personal  incident  and  detail 
in  the  narrative  appears,  as  in  the  case  of  Jacob 
(p.  534^),  to  be  an  objection  to  both  these  views. 
It  seems  to  him  to  be  more  probable  that  there 
was  an  actual  person,  Joseph,  afterwards — rightly 
or  wrongly — regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the  tribe, 
whose  biography,  during  the  time  that  it  lived 
only  in  oral  tradition,  may  have  been  embellished 
and  made  more  dramatic  in  details,  but  who  under- 
went substantially  the  experiences  recounted  of 
him  in  Gn,  and  who,  having  risen  to  power  in 
Egypt,  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  his  fellow-tribes- 
men a  home  in  the  pastoral  land  of  Goshen.  This 
view,  amongst  other  things,  does  justice  to  the 
Egyptian  colouring  of  the  narrative  (see  below). 
This  colouring,  it  is  true,  is  seldom  specific  ;  it  is 
never  of  a  character  to  prove  close  and  personal 
cognizance  of  the  facts  described  ;:;:  nevertheless,  its 
presence  in  the  narrative  —  as  indeed  the  entire 
Egyptian  episode  in  Joseph's  life  —  is  difficult  to 
account  for,  if  the  whole  were  nothing  but  a 
legend,  woven  by  popular  fancy  upon  the  hUls  of 
Ephraim. 

From  4713-2$,  however,  more  cannot  be  inferred  than  that  the 
agrarian  conditions  described  prevailed  in  the  age  of  the 
narrator :  the  details  of  the  narrative,  such  as  the  connexion 
with  the  seven  years  of  famine,  the  exhaustion  of  the  Egyptians* 
money,  etc.,  will,  as  Dillm.  remarks,  '  belong  merely  der  naicen 
Sage.'  The  benefit  derived  in  consequence  by  the" crown  must 
have  been  attributed  pwpularlv  to  Joseph's  statesmanship  ;  but 
if  it  be  true  that  he  rose  to  power  under  Aphophis,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  native  Theban  princes  were  beginning  the  war  of 
independence,  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  an  innovation  of  this 
kind,  introduced  by  him,  could  have  survived  the-  expulsion  of 
I  the  Hyksos  Pharaohs. 

It  is,  moreover,  important  to  observe,  as  Kittel 

!  has   pointed   out,  that   this  colouring  is  common 

to  both  J  and   E  :    as  it  is  improbable  that   tico 

writers  would  have  added  it  independently,  it  may 

be  inferred  that  it  was  inherent   in  the  common 

•  Cf.  Kuenen,  ThT.  Mav  ISH,  p.  269 ff. 

t  Ewald,  Hift.  i.  363,  3S2,  405,  407-409,  413-420. 

t  Institutions,  ofllcials,  etc.,  for  instance,  are  described  gener- 
;  ally,  not  by  their  specific  Egypt,  names :  contrast  the  long  lists, 
i  of  specific  titles  in  Brugsch,  '^gyptologie,  pp.  20(5-232. 
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tradition  which  both  represent.  This  is  a  circum- 
stance tending  to  showthatin  itsorigin  theEgj'ptian 
element  was  considerably  anterior  to  either  J  or  E, 
and  increases  the  probability  that  it  rests  ulti- 
mately upon  a  foundation  in  fact.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  diHicult  to  deny  that  the  narrative 
(like  those  of  Ishmael  and  Jacob)  has  been  coloured 
in  some  of  its  details  by  later  events,  and  even 
that  particular  episodes  may  have  originated  in 
the  desire  to  account  for  the  circumstances  and 
relations  of  a  later  age.  The  hostility  of  the 
brethren  to  Joseph,  the  leadership  in  one  narrative 
(E)  of  Reuben,  in  the  other  (J)  of  Judah,  the 
power  and  pre-eminence  of  Joseph  as  compared 
with  his  father  and  brothers,  the  fact  that  Ben- 
jamin, afterwards  the  smallest  tribe,  is  the 
youngest  brother,  the  '  adoption '  of  his  two 
grandsons  by  Jacob  {i.e.  their  elevation  to  the 
same  rank  as  his  own  sons),  and  the  priority  so 
pointedly  bestowed  by  him  upon  the  younger,  are, 
for  instance,  points  at  which  it  is  very  possible 
that  popular  imagination  has  thus  been  at  work, 
colouring  or  supplementing  the  historical  elements 
of  the  Joseph-tradition  by  reference  to  the  facts 
.and  conditions  of  later  times.  And  naturally  the 
literary  form  of  the  narrative,  with  its  charms  of 
style  and  other  characteristic  traits,  will  be  due 
to  the  different  writers,  who,  severally,  cast  the 
original  tradition  into  a  written  shape. 

The  acquaintance  shown  by  the  authors  of  the 
Joseph  narratives,  esp.  J  and  E,  with  Egyptian 
(iustoms  and  institutions  has  been  long  observed  ;  * 
and  the  principal  instances  deserve  to  be  noticed 
here,  references  being  added  to  authorities  where 
the  subject  may  be  more  fuUv  studied. 

37="'  (cf.  43").  There  would"^  be  demand  in  Egypt 
for  resinous  substances,  such  as  'gum  tragacanth,' 
'  balm,'  and  '  ladanum '  (the  exudation  of  the 
Cistus  or  Rock-rose),t  partly  for  medicinal  purposes, 
partly  for  the  composition  of  incense  to  be  used 
in  religious  rites,  and  partly  for  embalming ;  see 
Ebers,  Aeff.  289-293.  For  Syrian  trade  with 
Egypt  (in  the  18th  dyn.),  including  slaves,  see 
ib.  292 ff.,  Erman,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  516  ff. 

S9* '  and  he  appointed  him  over  his  house.'t  Such 
a  position  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  distinctively 
Egyptian  (see  note  :J;)  :  neveitlieless  the  monuments 
show  that  large  Egyptian  houseliolds  were  organized 
with  superintendents  of  their  different  departments 
(the  fields,  the  cattle,  the  kitchen,  etc. ),  the  mei-- 
per,  or  '  superintendent   of   the   house,'  being   in 

f)articular  often  mentioned. §  The  'bread  which' 
lis  master  '  did  eat '  (39**)  would  not  be  left  in 
Joseph's  hand,  on  account  of  the  scruples  which 
the  Egyptians  had  against  eating  food  prepared 
by  foreigners  (cf.  43^-).  To  the  story  of  Joseph 
and  his  master's  wife  (39"°'-)  there  is  a  remarkable 
parallel  (which  has  been  often  compared)  in  the 
Egyptian  romance,  commonly  called  '  The  Tale  of 
the  Two  Brothers,'  written  for  Seti  II.  (19  dyn.), 
and  preserved  in  the  d'Orbiney  Papyrus.  Two 
brothers,  Anpu  and  Bata,  lived  togetlier  in  one 
house :  the  elder,  Anpu,  one  day  .sent  Bata 
back  from  the  fields  into  the  liouso  to  fetch  some 
seed ;  Anpu's  wife  there  made  a<lvances  to  him, 

•  Hengstcnberg,  Aeg.  u.  die  Db.  Mote's  (1841);  Knobcl  (Knf- 
Comm.  1852,  IWiO);  Kwald  (IJUt.  i.  419  n.);  Dillm.;  and  esp- 
Ebers,  Aeq.  u.  die  Dh.  Mose'g,  1808  (ends  with  Gn  4132),  and  in 
Smith,  DB^,  s.v.  Joseph.  See  also  F.  Vigouroux,  La  Bible  et  let 
d4coxiverte«  modemes^,  1896,  torn.  ii.  (a  full  but  not  very 
critical  compilation)  ;  and  H.  G.  Tomkins,  The  Life  and  Timet 
of  Jonepfi  (1S91). 

t  Tristram,  ffat.  Ilist.  of  the  Bible,  393 f.,  337  f.,  458-460  ;  on 
'balm,'  also,  above,  i.  236. 

J  Cf.,  of  Pharaoh's  house,  4140 ;  of  Joseph's  house,  4318.19 
441-4  (where  'steward  of  his  house'  is  lit.  'he  that  was  over 
his  house ')  :  cf.  *  over  the  house  '  (t.e.  the  palace)  in  1  K  4*  lO* 
188,  2  K  108  15S  1S18.  37  192,  i8  2215  (all  of  the  major  dome,  or 
governor  of  the  palace,  in  Israel  or  Judah) 

$  Ebers,  Aeg.  303-305  ;  Erman,  187  f. 


which  he  repelled  :  when  Anpu  returned  home  in 
the  evening,  his  wife  accused  Bata  to  him  falsely. 
Anpu,  enraged,  at  lirst  sought  to  slay  his  brother, 
but  in  the  end  he  was  convinced  that  he  was 
innocent  and  had  been  accused  falsely,  and  he 
thereupon  slew  his  unfaithful  wife.* 

4Qi(f.  ^  <  butler,'  or  '  cupbearer '  (the  word  in 
the  Heb.  is  the  same,  ^P,VQ,  lit.  the  one  (jiving  to 
dnnk),  was,  naturallj',  not  an  institution  peculiar 
to  Egypt,  being  found  also  in  Persia  (Neh  1",  cf. 
2*),  and  elsewhere  (cf.  olvoxoo^)  :  w-e  meet,  however, 
Avith  a  very  similar  title  in  lists  of  Ivgyptian  court 
officials  ;  Chabas,  for  instance  (3/^/.  Egijid.  3rd  ser. 
131  If.),  publishes  such  a  list,  including  '  le  grand 
des  apparteraents  ou  grand  supcl'rieur  de  la  maison' 
(the  major  doino,  mentioned  above),  '  le  saigneur 
de  bceufs,  le  boul  anger,  le  cuiseur  de  mets,  le 
conducteur  des  contrdleurs  (abu-u),  qui  gofttent 
le  vin,'  etc.,  the  last  of  whom  is  considered  by 
Chabas  and  Eljers  to  have  corresponded  to  the 
'  chief  of  the  butlers '  here.t  In  the  tomb  of 
Ramses  in.  (20  dyn. )  there  is  a  representation  of 
a  royal  bakery,  snowing  a  number  of  figures  em- 
ployed in  various  processes  of  bread-making,  and 
amongst  them  one  carrying  a  tray  containing  rolls 
of  bread  upon  his  head  (v.i^).t  A  '  superintendent 
of  the  bakery,'  corresponding  to  the  '  chief  of  the 
bakers,'  is  mentioned  by  Erman,  pp.  105,  187  (cf. 
E bers,  333  bottom ).  The  custom  of  squeezing  grapes 
into  a  cup  (v.")  is  illustrated  by  Ebers  §  from  a 
text  published  by  Naville  from  the  temple  at  Edfu, 
where  it  is  said  that  grapes  squeezed  into  water 
formed  a  refreshing  beverage,  which  was  drunk  by 
the  king.  The  birthday  of  the  Pharaoh  (v.^),  at 
least  in  the  Ptolemaic  period,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Canopus  and  Rosetta  decrees  (B.C.  239  and  195),  was 
celebrated  with  a  great  assembly  of  priests  of  all 
grades,  and  a  granting  of  amnesties  to  prisoners. 

In  ch.  41  Pharaoh's  dreams,  both  in  themselves 
and  in  their  subject-matter,  are  appropriate  to  the 
country.  In  Egypt  (as  in  Babylon,  and  indeed  in 
other  ancient  countries)  much  importance  was 
attached  to  dreams.  Thothmes  IV.,  while  sleeping 
under  the  shadow  of  the  great  Sphinx,  was  com- 
manded by  Ra  Harmakhis  to  clear  away  the  sand 
by  which  it  was  encumbered.  A  vision  of  the 
god  Ptah,  appearing  in  a  dream,  encouraged 
Merenptah  to  attack  tlie  Libyans.  On  the '  Dream- 
stele  '  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  Napata,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Ethiopia,  it  is  related  how  the 
Ethiopian  king,  Nftt  Amen,  saw  in  a  dream  two 
serpents,  one  on  his  right  hand  and  the  other  on 
his  left,  which  were  explained  to  portend  that  he 
would  conquer  Egypt,  and  wear  on  his  head  the 
two  crowns,  of  the  north  as  well  as  of  the  south. H 
Strange  nostrums  were  even  in  vogue  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  significanc  dreams.**  Egypt  is 
dependent  for  its  fertility  upon  the  annual  rising 
of  the  Nile  :  the  cow-headed  goddess  Hat-hor,tt 
the  personification  of  fniitfulness  (with  whom  Isis, 

•  The  tale  is  translated  in  full  bv  Maspero  in  Let  Contet 
Pop.  de  VEgypte  anc.'i  (1889),  5-32  ;  Petrie,  Egi/p.  Tales  (1895), 
ii.  Mitt. ;  somewhat  abridged,  in  Erman,  378 f. :  the  part  i>arallel 
to  the  Bibl.  narrative  in  Ebers,  Aeg.  311  flf. ;  more  briefly  in 
Brugsch,  Hist,  of  E(/.2  i.  309  ff.  (new  ed.  1891,  123  f.);  Sayce, 
II CM,  209  fit.  (from  Brugsch);  Egypt  of  the  Hebrews,  25  fl.  (from 
Brugsch  and  Erman). 

t  On  the  manufacture  and  use  of  wine  in  Egypt,  Ebers,  322- 
329;  cups  and  goblets,  327-329,  Erman,  19tl- 198;  a  servant  offering 
wine  to  a  guest  in  a  goblet,  Wilkinson-Birch,  i.  430  ;  several  such, 
at  a  feast,  in  The  Tomb  of  Paheri  at  El  Kab  (llth  Memoir  of 
Egyp.  Explor.  Fund),  Plate  vii.,  cf.  p.  24  f. 

J  See  Wilkinson-Birch,  Atu:.  Egyptians  (ed.  1878),  ii.  34; 
Ebers,  Aeg.  332  ;  or  Ennan,  p.  191  :  the  man  carrying  the  tray, 
also,  in  Maspero,  Daicn  of  Civil.  314. 

iDurch  Goten  ziim  Sirmi^  (1872),  480;  Smith,  DB^  p. 
1706*. 

B  Ebers,  334-337. 

IT  Brugsch,  Hist.  (ed.  1891)  SCO,  814,  406.  Cf.  Wiedemann, 
Relig.  of  the  Arte.  Eg.  2C5-2C7  ;  Ebers,  321  f. ;  Herod,  ii.  141. 

••  Wiedemann,  207  f. 

♦  t  Budge,  The  Mummy,  291,  292  ;  Wiedemann,  143,  219. 
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the  goddess  of  the  fertile  soil  of  the  Delta,*  was 
often  identified),  is  described  in  inscriptions,  cited 
by  Ebers,  as  'causing  the  Nile  to  apiiear  in  its 
season,'  'giving  life  to  the  living  -Hrith  her  hands,' 
'  pouring  forth  fruitfulness  upon  the  land,'  etct 
Tlie  cow  being  sacred  to  both  these  deities,  kine 
emerging  from  the  Nile  would  be  a  natural  emblem 
of  fruitrul  seasons.  Seven  was  also  a  sacred  (and 
magical)  number  in  Egypt.*  Among  the  priestly 
classes  §  in  Egj-pt  were  the  '  writers  of  sacred  writ- 
ings '  (sax-n  neter  sat  :  in  the  Greek  text  of  the 
Canopus  decree,  rrefxxpopcu, — depicted  on  the  monu- 
ments with  a  feather  [quill]  on  their  heads,  and 
a  book  in  their  hand  l|),  and  the  '  knowers  of  things ' 
(rex  X^t-u),  or,  as  we  might  say,  '  \*-ise  men '  (in 
the  Greek,  lepoypafiftareh,  or  '  sacred  scribes '),  of 
whose  superior  knowledge  the  Egyp.  king  would 
avail  himself  in  any  difficulty.  T  To  these  corre- 
spond, no  doubt,  the  hartummim  **  and  *  wise  men,' 
summoned  by  Pharaoh  to  interpret  his  dreams. 

Joseph's  shaving  himself,  and  changing  his 
raiment  (41"),  before  appearing  in  the  presence 
of  Pharaoh,  is  in  agreement  with  Egyptian  cus- 
toms :  all  respectable  Egyptians  shaved  them- 
selves :  on  the  monuments,  only  foreigners,  and 
natives  of  inferior  rank,  are  represented  as  wear- 
ing beards ;  cleanliness  of  clothes,  as  well  as  of 
person,  was  also  de  rigiteur.  ff  "With  the  reference 
to  God  in  4Iis  (cf.  v.»  408),  comp.  Herod,  ii.  83. 
Joseph's  plan  for  laying  up  com  in  store- 
houses (41*"-)  at  least  falls  in  with  Egyptian 
institutions :  in  all  important  cities  granaries 
were  established,  partly  for  the  reception  of  the 
corn-tax  (an  important  item  in  the  revenue), 
partly  to  provide  maintenance  for  soldiers  and 
other  public  officials  :  the  '  superintendent  of  the 
granaries '  was  one  of  the  highest  officers  of  the 
state ;  it  was  his  duty  to  see  that  they  were  pro- 
perly filled,  and  to  report  to  the  king  annually  on 
the  harvests.:;::!:  On  41**  ('over  my  house,'  i.e. 
palace),  cf.  p.  772  note  +,  and  Erman,  pp.  69,  77  : 
the  terms  of  41*^  suggest  the  important  office  of 
Tate,  or  governor,  ib.  69,  87-89  ('  the  second  after 
the  king  in  the  court  of  the  palace '),  473.     The 

*  Masptero,  Damn  of  Cieiiiz.  99,  132. 

t  Ebers,  357  i.  (the  dates  and  sources  of  these  citations  are  not 
given  :  and  their  relevancy  is  perhaps  doubtful). 

J  Ebers,  339  f. ;  Smith,  i)B  2 1796  (in  prescriptionB,  «pnm  drugs 
are  often  prescribed,  never  6, 8,  or  9 ;  aitd  in  cbanns,  jepen objects 
are  taken).  Among  the  numerous  forms  of  Hat-bor,  tnen  are 
often  in  particular  specified  (Ebers,  359  ;  Tale  of  Two  Brothert, 
p.  51,  Petrie ;  Brugsch,  Bel.  u.  Myth.  d.  alt.  jEg.  318L,  and 
Thes.  Inscr.  JEg.  800-S02  [temple  of  the  seven  great  Hathors  at 
Specs  Artemidos]);  and  in  ch.  148  of  the  'Book  of  the  Dead,' 
mention  is  made  of  the  geven  sacred  kine  with  their  bull,  who 
provide  food  and  drink  for  the  dead,  and  whose  good  services 
the  deceased  invokes  Ka  (Osiris)  to  secure  on  his  behalf :  see 
Budge's  tr.  (1S88X  p-  261  f.;  and  the  fine  \ignette,  representing 
the  Hne,  with  offerings  laid  before  them  by  the  deceased,  in 
sheet  35  of  the  magnificent  facsimile  of  the  Papyrus  of  Ani, 
pub.  by  the  Brit.  Mus.  Trustees  (Vigouroux,  p.  112,  gives  a  differ- 
ent vignette  of  the  same  subject  from  the  Turin  Papyrus,  pub. 
by  Lepsius,  Todtenbuek,  1842X 

5  Ebers.  341  ff.  I  Wfflf.-B.  iL  324,  Nos.  8,  9. 

^  In  the  Tale  of  the  Tvo  Brothers  (p.  54,  Petrie),  a  lock  of 
scented  hair  which  has  been  found  is  brought  to  the  king,  who 
summons  the  '  scribes  and  the  knowers  of  things '  to  tell  him 
who  its  owner  is.  The  sister-in-law  of  Bamses  xii.  is  ill,  and 
the  Pharaoh  is  asked  to  send  a  *  wise  man '  to  give  his  advice 
(Brugsch,  351 ;  E3)erB,  347,  who  adds  that  there  are  numerous 
similar  instances).  On  the  eotOenU  of  the  'sacred  writings' 
(which  embraced  magic  charms,  and  other  subjects,  as  well  as 
ritual,  etc),  see  Bni^h,  jEgypMogie,  85, 149-159,  320. 

**  LXX  livyvfu  (in  Ex  t-rmtiti,  9U  ^pvuzx*^.  RVm  'sacred 
scribes.'  Of  uncertain  derivation,  but  found  only  in  connexion 
with  Egypt  (4lS^»»,  Ex  7"- 22  87.18.19  gu),  and  (doubUess 
borrowed  from  Gn)  in  Dn  ia>  22- 10-  W  47- »  5"  (AV  '  magicians '). 

t  \  Ebers,  350  ff. ;  cf.  Wilk.-B.  ii.  330, 331,  357  ;  Erman,  225, 439  ; 
Petrie,  TaU$,  i.  125  :  Herod,  ii.  36. 

tt  Erman,  108,  with  illustration  of  (^la'emhfe't,  superintendent 
of  the  granaries  under  Amendphis  in.  (18  dj-n.X  cf.  81,  86,  89, 
94,  95  ;  Record*  of  the  Past,  2nd  ser.  iii.  7  f.,  22.  Reinresenta- 
tions  of  Egyptian  granaries  mav  be  seen  in  Erman,  433,  434  ;  or 
in  Wilk.-B.  i.  348,  SH  :  cf.  also  Maspero,  Datm  of  Ciril.  286, 
287  :  close  by  there  were  offices  and  weighing-rooms,  in  which 
scribe  registered  every  sack  that  was  brought  in  or  taken  out 
(Erman,  p.  95). 


signet-ring  (41^)  Ma.s  in  other  countries  also  a 
mark  of  authority  (Est  3"»  8-,  Tob  1«  1  Mac  6") ; 
but  it  was  notably  so  in  Egypt,  where  the  '  keeper 
of  the  seal'  (mer  chetam)  was  the  king's  deputy.* 
The  golden  collar  put  round  Joseph's  neck  (tb.) 
was  a  peculiarly  Egyptian  form  of  decoration  :  it 
was  called  '  receiving  gold ' ;  t  Ahmes,  the  captain- 
general  of  the  marines,  who  freed  Egypt  from  the 
Hyksos,  'received  gold,'  on  seven  dillerent  occa- 
sions, for  various  acts  of  valour.*  Linen  was 
prized  in  Egypt  as  a  material  for  dress,  especially 
for  men  of  rank ;  §  but  the  plural  '  garments  of 
line  linen'  makes  it  doubtful  whether  (as  Ebers 
supposes)  there  is  a  specific  reference  to  the 
shendi-t,  or  shend'ot,  the  royal  apron-garment, 
worn  under  the  Old  Empire  only  by  royal  per- 
sonages, but  under  the  Middle  and  N  ew  Empires, 
by  other  dignitaries  as  well.'!  Horses  and  chariots 
are  first  represented  on  the  Egj'ptian  monuments 
under  the  18th  dyn. :  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
they  were  introduced  into  Egypt  during  the 
Hyksos  period ;  the  words  for  both  chariot 
(merkobt)  and  waggon  (agolt)  are  palpably  of 
Semitic  (Canaanite  or  Hebrew)  origin  (•^?|^~,  ■"'^iE).1[ 
The  king  in  earlier  times  was  carried  by  soldiers 
on  a  sedan-chair.**  Erman  (p.  64)  describes  a 
scene  from  a  tomb  at  Tel  el-Amama,  in  which 
Amenophis  rv.  (18  dyn.),  his  queen  and  daughters, 
and  the  ministers  in  attendance,  appear  riding  in 
chariots  of  state  ;  but  it  throws  no  light  on  the 
expression,  '  the  second  chariot  which  he  had.' 
The  monuments  supply  illustrations,  at  least  in 
and  after  the  18th  dyn.,  of  foreigners  (including 
slaves  from  Syria)  rising  to  positions  of  political 
importance  in  Egypt,  and  adopting  there  a  change 
of  name  :  Mery-Re  ('  beloved  of  R6'),  the  armour- 
bearer  of  Thothmes  m.,  and  the  priest,  User-Min 
(' Min  is  strong'),  were  sons  of  a  foreigner,  the 
judge  Pa-'Emer'eu  (the  Amorite)  ;  and  under 
Merenptah,  a  Canaanite,  Ben-Mat'ana,  son  of 
Jupa'a,  from  D'arbasana,tt  holds  the  office  of 
'first  speaker  of  His  Majesty'  (who  acted  as 
an  intermediary  between  the  king  and  his  attend- 
ants), and  receives  the  name  of  Ramses-em-per- 
Ra,  'Ramses  in  the  temple  of  Ra/'Jt  In  fact, 
'  change  of  name  was  usual  with  parvenus  whom 
the  king  Mished  to  honour'  (Ebers).  On  {i6.)  is 
well  known  to  have  been  the  chief  centre  of  the 
worship  of  the  sun-god  (R6  or  R&),  possessing  a 
famous  temple,  and  a  large  body  of  priests  (cf. 
Herod,  ii.  3). 

Famines  of  long  duration,  due  to  the  Nile 
failing  to  overflow,  are  not  unknown  in  Egypt : 
not  only  is  one  attested  by  El-Makrizi,  the  Arabic 
historian,  for  A.D.  1064-1071,  §§  but  the  sepulchral 
inscription  of  one  Baba,  found  at  El-Kab  in  Upper 
Egypt,  represents  the  deceased,  in  an  enumeration 

*  Ebers,  DB»  1797  :  cf.  Petrie,  Hitt.  iL  90, 172, 198  ;  Brugsdi, 
BigL  321,  and  JEgyptoloffie  (1891X  84,  207,  Ptahmoses  'into 
whose  haiid  the  land  was  given,  and  on  whose  fist  was  the 
king's  seal ' ;  Tomkins,  47. 

f  Erman,  p.  118  f.,  with  the  illustrations  on  pp.  120  (Ey  being 
decorated  by  AmendpWs  iv.),  208 ;  cf.  108 ;  Wilk.-B.  iii.  370  f., 
v^ith  the  Plate  (investiture  of  a  governor  with  chain  of  office  by 
Seti  I.) ;  Mgouroux,  iL  128  (a  similar  scene  from  a  stele  in  the 
Louvre);  Ebers,  ZDMG,  1877,  p.  462 f.  The  collars  were  often 
of  massive  and  costly  workmanship. 

t  Brugsch,  Hist.  p.  114  f.  (another  example,  p.  163  f.) ;  or 
Petrie,  Hist.  ii.  21-23. 

§  Cf.  Erman,  111,  448  ;  Petrie,  TaUt,  L  125  ;  Herod.  iL  37  (for 
priests),  SI ;  Ezk  277. 

I  Erman,  62,  2C6,  210. 

f  Erman,  490  f.  (Under  the  18th,  and  esp.  the  19tta,  dynasty, 
many  Semitic  words  found  their  way  into  Egyptian  ;  ib.  516  L; 
Brugsch,  981.,  302 ff.;  Petrie,  Hist.  iL  148-150.) 

**  Erman,  VS  (an  illustrationX 

ft  Smne  locality  in  fiastum,  aocording^  to  W.  Max  MuHer, 
Asien  tmd  JBvropa  naeh  aUagjfpt.  BentmaUm,  273. 

XX  Ennan,  106,  517  f.,  518  n.  ('  many  similar  examples  *). 

S§  See  Smith,  DB,  «.r.  Famise.  The  terrible  effects  of  a  one 
rear's  famine  (a.d.  1199)  are  described  at  length  by  Abdollatif 
(ed.  White.  1800,  p.  210  ff. :  extracU  in  Stanley,  Jewish  Church, 
L  79f, ;  "Vigouroux,  174ff.X 
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of  his  virtues,  as  saying,  '  I  collected  corn,  as  a 
friend  of  the  harvest  gotl.  I  was  watchful  at  the 
time  of  sowing.  And  when  a  famine  arose,  lasting 
many  years,  I  distributed  corn  to  tlie  city  each 
year  of  famine.' *  The  age  of  Baba  (end  of  the 
17th  ayn.)  would  coincide  approximately  with 
that  or  Joseph  ;  and  it  has  even  been  supposed 
that  the  famine  referred  to  may  be  the  same. 
Ameni  (or  Amony),  governor  of  the  '  nome  of  the 
Gazelle,'  under  Usertesen  il.  (12  dyn.),  tells  us  that 
he  made  provision  for  his  i)eople,  very  much  as 
Joseph  did  :  '  In  my  time  there  were  no  poor,  and 
none  were  hungry.  When  the  years  of  famine 
came,  I  ploughed  all  the  fields  of  the  nome,  I  kept 
the  inhabitants  alive,  and  gave  them  food,  so  that 
not  one  was  hungry.' t 

42*.  The  charge  of  being  spies  was  a  natural 
one  :  Egypt  was  exposed  on  its  E.  side,  and  liable 
to  be  invaded  by  Asiatics  ;  under  the  12th  dyn. 
fortresses  had  been  erected  along  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  and  under  the  19th  dyn.  officers  were 
stationed  tliere  to  take  the  names  of  all  passing 
in  either  direction.:;:  The  oath  '  by  the  life  of 
Pharaoh '  (42i')  is  known  from  Egyptian  monu- 
ments :  in  an  account  of  criminal  proceedings 
(20th  dyn.),  a  thief  has  administered  to  him  an 
oath  by  the  king's  life,  to  prevent  him  speaking 
falsely :  §  in  a  similar  document,  published  by 
Chabas,  the  expression  '  il  fit  un  Vie  du  Seigneur 
royal '  occurs  more  tiian  once.ll 

43^*.  The  expression  '  steward  of  his  house ' 
(wa  hi!  fi-K)  is  explained  above,  on  39''.  Everj' 
great  man  in  Egypt  had  such  an  overseer  for  his 
establishment.  On  Egyptian  feasts,  cf.  the  Plates 
in  Erman,  opposite  pp.  250,  255,  or  Wilk.-B.  i. 
431  :  the  guests  did  not  sit  round  a  table,  as  with 
us,  but  on  rows  of  chairs,  facing  a  sideboard  ; 
the  viands,  interspersed  with  rich  floral  decora- 
tions, were  arranged  on  this,  and  carried  round  to 
the  guests  by  seivants.  On  Egyptian  houses, 
which  were  often  on  a  large  scale,  Erman,  174  fl'. 
In  explanation  of  v.  ='2'',  see  Abomination,  No.  1  ; 
and  CI.  (Ebers)  how  it  is  said,  after  Pianchi's  con- 
quest of  Egypt  (B.C.  766),  that  the  defeated  kings 
'  did  not  enter  the  king's  house,  because  they  were 
unclean  {i.e.  uncircumcised),  and  they  ate  fish, 
which  is  an  abomination  to  the  king  (Brugsch, 
p.  404,  1.  150  f.). 

43^'  '  in  full  weight '  (lit.  in  its  weight).  Eg^'^ptian 
money  consisted  of  rings  of  gold  (probably  un- 
stamped), which  Avere  weighed  by  scribes  who 
made  this  their  business  (Erman,  109,  464  ;  Wilk.- 
B.  i.  285,  286).  However,  the  practice  of  'weigh- 
ing' money  was  also  usual  among  the  Hebrews, 
even  to  a  late  date  (Jer  32''- ",  Zee  IP^  etc.). 

458  '  a  father  ('ab)  to  Pharaoh,'  v.»  (cf.  4230-  ss) 
'lord  i'ddon)  of  all  Egypt.'  Brugsch  has  pointed 
out  that  both  'db  and  'ddon  were  official  titles  in 
Egyptian. 

Ab  (or  (Vni)  does  not  mean  'father'  in  Es:.\-p.,  but  denotes 
primarily  the  overseer  of  a  kitchen,  ■wine-cellar,  bakery,  etc.; 
then  in  the  19th  dyn.  the  dbu  of  the  king  becomes  an  im- 

•  Brugsch,  Hist.  ed.  2,  i.  804  ;  ed.  1891,  p.  121.  Called  Bebt 
in  Maspero.  Strugf/le,  85. 

t  lb.  p.  CI  ;  or'^rman,  p.  94.  The  seven-years'  famine  under 
king  Toser  (?)  of  the  3rd  dyn.  (c.  4400  B.C.)  is  known  only  from 
the  late  and  doubtful  testiniony  of  an  inscription  forged  by 
some  priests  of  the  3rfl  cent.  b.c.  to  support  their  claim  to  an 
ancient  tithe :  Brugsch,  Steininschrift  u.  Bibelwort  (1891), 
88-97  ;  Sayce,  IICM  217  f.  Brugsch  thinks  that  this  is  the 
famine,  of  which  a  tradition  had  reached  the  Biblical  writer, 
but  that  he  connected  it  incorrectly-  with  Joseph. 

t  Erman,  538,  539.  The  wonls  '  How  art  tliou  come,  in 
order  to  spy  outl'  (Brugsch,  110)  addressed  by  Seqenen-Ra  in 
Thebes  to  the  messengers  of  Apepi,  and  quoted  as  ])arallel  to 
Joseph's  question  by  Brugsch,  p.  112,  ana  Tomkins,  p.  62,  do 
not,  however,  apptear  in  the  translations  of  Masi>ero  (llecorclg, 
2nd  ser.  ii.  43,  Contes  pop.  283)  and  I'clrie  (HM.  ii.  IS),  lx)th  of 
which  have  simplv,  '  Win'  hast  thou  made  this  journey?' 

f  Zeitsc.hr.  f.  Aeg.  Spr!  1874,  p.  02. 

y  Uilanges,  iii.  1,  pp.  80,  9;'.,  105  (cf .  91). 


portant  person  in  the  state,  and  takes  part  in  Judicial  investi- 
gations, etc.:  see  Bnigsch,  Hist.  (1891),  101,  357,  Siteininschnft, 
82  ;  and  esp.  Diet.  ilUrogl.  v.  37-39,  Aeffpptolo<jie,p.  22b  t., 
and  Knnan,  who  represent*  dbu  by  the  peculiar  term  Truchsess, 
rentlered  in  the  Eng.  tr.— as  badly  as  possible— by  'slave,' 
p.  105,  1.  11,  10,  7,  0,  4  from  bottom,  p.  IOC,  1.  1,  11,  14,  18,  by 
'vassal,'  pp.  131-130,  141,  143,  144  (cf.  X.  J.  Aeg.  Sm:  1879, 
pp.  73  ff.,  148  ft.),  by  ' serfs,'  p.  187 f.  (3  times),  and  by  '  vassal ' 
again,  j>.  475. 

'Adoj^  (or  Aten)  was  the  title  given  to  the  viceroy  (of  the 
Pharaoh),  or  the  deputy  of  a  governor  or  other  ofBcial  (like  the 
Arab.  wakU)  :  thus  we  read  of  the  'adon  of  a  city,  of  a  district, 
of  a  regiment,  of  a  treasurj*,  of  the  grand-chancellor,  etc.,  and 
even  of  the  whole  country.  See  Brugsch,  Rev.  6gypt.  i.  (1880) 
28  IT.  (many  examples  cited) ;  also  Hist.  101,  124,  125  (Uor-em- 
heb  (18  dyn.)  was  '  Adort.  of  the  whole  land '  for  some  years 
before  he  became  king  :  see  p.  231),  281,  290,  339  bottom,  344  bit, 
347,  348 ;  and  Virey  in  Records,  2nd  ser.  iv.  3  ft.  (where  the 
same  word  is  spelt '  tennu  '). 

In  view,  however,  of  the  fact  that  both  'db  and 
'ddon  are  common  Heb.  words  (with  45'  cf.  esp. 
Is  22-1),  it  must  be  regarded  as  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful whether,  in  using  them,  E  had  really  in  mind 
the  Egyptian  offices  to  Avhich  Brugsch  has  re- 
ferred. 

On  46=*^^  see  Abomination,  No.  1  :  there  is 
independent  evidence  that  cow-herds  and  swine- 
herds (Herod,  ii.  47)  were  looked  down  upon  by 
the  Egyptians,  but  not  that  shepherds  were. 
47*^  'overseers  of  cattle  over  that  which  I  have.' 
Much  attention  was  paid  to  cattle  -  rearing  in 
Egypt;  and  there  were  many  fine  breeds.*  The 
Pharaoh  possessed  large  herds  ;  and  the  mer,  or 
.superintendent,  of  the  royal  cattle  is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  inscriptions. t  There  are  parallels  for 
parties  of  foreigners  receiving  permiss^ion  to  settle 
in  Egypt :  see  Z.  f.  Aeg.  Spr.  1889,  p.  125,  or 
Tomkins,  p.  81  [Mentiu,  or  nomads,  expelled  from 
their  homes,  appeal  to  tlor-em-heb,  of  the  18th 
dyn.,  and  receive  permission  to  settle  in  a  pre- 
scribed locality) ;  and  the  remarkable  inscription 
cited  by  Brugsch,  ch.  v.  (p.  100),  from  the  reign  of 
Merenptah  (Shasu  or  Bedawis,  allowed  to  pass 
a  border-fortress  of  Egypt,  and  to  settle  on 
the  property  of  the  Pharaoh).  In  47^*  the  '  house ' 
meant  is,  according  to  Ebers,  the  treasury,  usually 
called  per-het,  the  '  house  of  silver '  :  the  head- 
treasurer  was  a  high  officer  of  state,  having  many 
subordinate  officials  under  him. 5:  The  peculiar 
system  of  Egyptian  land-tenure,  which  (47^)  is 
attributed  to  Joseph,  is  so  far  in  accordance  with 
the  evidence  of  the  monuments,  that,  whereas  in 
the  Old  Empire  the  nobility  and  governors  of 
the  nomes  possessed  large  landed  estates,  in  the 
New  Empire  (which  followed  the  expulsion  of  the 
Hyksos)  '  the  old  aristocracy  has  made  way  for 
royal  ofiicials,  and  the  landed  property  has  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  old  families  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  crown  and  the  great  temples. '§  The 
monuments  do  not,  however,  furnish  any  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  new  system  :  there  is  a 
conjecture  in  Erman,  p.  102  f.  I! 

5y2. 28  Embalming  the  dead  is,  of  course,  well 
known  to  have  been  an  Egyptian  custom ;  for 
descriptions  of  the  process,  see  Herod,  ii.  86-89  ; 
Budge,  The  Mummy  (1893),  16011".;  Wilk.-B.  iii. 
470  n".  Egypt  was  famous  for  its  physicians  (Orf.  iv. 
229;  Herod,  ii.  84,  iii.  1.  129), 'and  Egyptian 
treatises  on  medicine  have  come  down  to  us :  H 
but  here  '  physicians '  seems  to  be  used  improperly 

*  Erman,  436  f. 

t  Ebers  ;  Erman,  94,  95,  108  top,  143,  475  (cf.  300). 

t  Cf.  Erman,  85  f.,  96  f.,  108 ff. 

§  Erman,  p.  102.  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  a  later  age,  says  that 
the  land  in  Egjiit  iK'longed  to  the  king,  the  prie.sts,  and  the 
military  caste  (i.  73 f.;  cf.  Herod,  ii.  lOS,  where  it  is  stated  that 
every  priest  and  warrior  in  Egypt  posses,scd  12  iptufau — about 
9  acres — of  land  tax-free). 

II  In  47^1  Chabas  (MH.  iii.  1.  91  f.),  adopting  the  reading  of 
LXX  (He  1121),  saw  a  reference  to  the  Egyp.  custom  of  doing 
homage,  at  the  time  of  taking  an  oath,  to  the  magistrate's  wand 
of  office  (cf.  Vigouroux.  190  ;  Tomkins,  82-S.'i). 

H  Erman,  367  ff. 
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for  embalinei's  {who  belonged  in  fact  to  a  distinct 
profession).  Seventy  days  appears  to  have  been  a 
more  usual  period  for  the  entire  process  than 
forty ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  varied.*  In  5^)"" 
a  considerable  funeral  procession  is  described, 
such  as  are  often  represented  on  tlie  tombs, — onlj' 
(Ebers)  without  'horsemen':  see  Plates  LXVI. 
LXVil.  LXViii.  in  Wilk.-B.  (iii.  444,  446,  449),  or 
Erman,  p.  320 f.  The  'coffin'  of  50=*  is  the 
mummy  -  case,  or  sarcophagus  :  tlie  same  word 
(P"'>j:)  is  used  in  Phcen.  of  a  sarcophagus,  t  It  is 
remarkable  that  110  (i6.)  appears  to  have  been  re- 
garded in  Egypt  as  the  id^Eil  age  for  a  man,  and 
as  the  most  perfect  age  to  be  desired.  '  In  the 
most  ancient  MS  we  possess,  the  Papyrus  Prisse,t 
a  life  of  110  jears  is  declared  to  be  the  best ;  and 
in  the  Papyrus  Anast.  iv.  (T.  iv.  1.  4)  we  read 
"Fulfil  llO  years  on  the  earth,  whilst  thy  limbs 
are  \igorous."'  On  a  granite  statue  at  Vienna 
there  is  a  prayer  to  Isis  to  grant  health  and  hap- 
piness for  110  years.  'Many  similar  passages 
speak  of  110  rears  as  the  most  perfect  age  to 
be  desired,  ani  therefore  by  the  number  110  is 
interred  an  especially  blessed  and  prosperous  life ' 
(Ebers). 

On  the  Egyptian  names  found  in  41^,  see  above, 
vol.  i.  665'' ;  the  same  explanations  are  accepted, 
and  cordially  approved,  by  Ebers  (DB^  1798f.).§ 
It  is  singular  that  the  three  tyi)es  of  name  are 
otherwise  not  common  till  an  age  much  later  than 
that  to  w  hich  Joseph  must  be  referred  :  those  of 
the  type  Zaphenath-pa'aneah  appear  first  at  the 
end  of  the  20th  dyn.  (one  instance),  and  are 
frequent  only  in  the  22nd  (the  dyn.  of  Shishak) ; 
of  those  of  the  type  Potiphera,'  Mr.  Tomkins 
cites  one  (though  not  borne  by  a  native  Egj-ptian)^ 
in  the  ISthdyn.,  but  otherwise  they  appear  first 
in  the  22nd,  and  are  frequent  only  in  the  26th 
djTi.  (B.C.  664-525) ;  those  of  the  type  Asenath 
are  found  now  and  then  earlier,  but  are  frequent 
only  in  the  21st  dyn.  and  become  common  after- 
wards.** It  is,  of  course,  unwise  to  build  too  much 
upon  a  negative  ar^iment ;  but  the  combination  of 
names,  other\\ise  all  either  rare  or  unknown  at  an 
early  period,  is  certainly  remarkable ;  and  Stein- 
dorll",  Brugsch,  and  Ebers  all  agree  in  inferring 
from  the  facts  mentioned  that  the  names  in  ques- 
tion did  not  originate  before  the  9th  cent.  B.C.+t 
On  Abrech  (41'^),  see  vol.  L  p.  18  :  the  explana- 
tion of  Renouf,  there  given,  is  likewise  that  of 
Brugsch  {Steininschrift,  %Zi.).XX- 

There  are  also  four  or  five  Egyptian  words  in 
this  part  of  Gn  :  but  they  are  all  words  which 
were  naturalized  in  Hebrew  ;  they  occur  in  other 
parts  of  the  OT,  and  consequently  atford  no  clue 
to  the  date  of  the  narratives  in  which  thev  are 
found.  They  are  '  Pharaoh ' ;  ■«•  41i-  »•  ^  ^~-  '^,  the 
common  Heb.  name  for  the  Nile  (Is  7^*  and  fre- 
quentlv) ;  =r!K  reed-grass,  41-  "  (also  Job  8"t) ;  ^ 
Jim  linen,  41*^  (also  Ex  26^  etc.  [P],  Ezk  le'"-  "  27', 

♦  Budge,  I.e.  179. 

t  CIS  I.  L  32^ »-  5 ;  Driver,  XoUs  on  S€nnu«l,  sxri. 

;  Containing  the  *  Precepts  of  Ptah-botep '  (Maqiero,  Dawn 
0/  Cimliz.  39&-101) :  see  JiP,  Sod  ser.  iiL  34. 

§  Brugsch  also  (SteinintiArift,  S3)  agrees  in  those  of  Poti- 
phera (Potiphar),  and  (against  his  former  view,  Hitt.  1S2) 
Zaphenath-pa'anek^  :  Asenath  he  does  not  here  mention. 

Of  which  'Potiphar'   is   tisually   regarded  as   a  merely 
Hebrew  variant. 

T  Petu-baal, '  gift  of  Baal ' ;  Life  and  Time*  ofJoieph,  p.  184 : 
see  Brugsch,  Hi*t.  i.  265  (ed.  1891,  p.  118).  The  name  is  evi- 
dently that  of  a  Semite  (Lieblein,  Heeherehes  tur  Chronologie, 
l^ff.),  and  not  improbably  (Sayce,  EHH  So)  formed  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Ph.En.  Mattanbaal  ('gift  of  BaalO- 

"  See  Steindorff.  Z.  f.  Aea.  Spraehe,  xxiiiL  (18^),  50-52.  i 

ft  Hommel  {Au/gutze,  1S92,  p.  4)  follows  I.iagarde  in  using  t 
the  same  facts  as  a  clue  to  the  date  of  the  document  E  (c  : 
700  B.C.X 

::  Lieblein  {PSBA,  1898,  p.  202  ff.)  proposes  a  different  ex- 
planation of  Potiphar  (not  of  Potiphera)  and  Zaphenath- 
pa'aneah  :  he  also  explains  '  Abrech '  as  d  gauAe,  toi !  i.e. 
'  go  to  the  left '. '  1 


Pr  31**) ;  and  perhaps  vo  (p.  773»,  note  **),  and 
cse-tn  (p.  768»,  note  n).*  S.  R.  Driver. 

JOSEPH  THE  HrSBAND  OF  MaEY. 

I.  Is  THE  NEW  TESTAMEXT.—{1)  He  is  not 
mentioned  by  name  in  Mk,t  and  only  indirectly  in 
Jn  1**6''^.  (2)  Nor  are  the  meagre  accounts  in 
Mt  and  Lk  easy  to  reconcile.  Both  evangelists 
state  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  David  (Mt  1*, 
Lk  2*:J:),  and  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  already 
espoused  to  him  when  she  became  wi'th  chUd  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  (Mt  l^*,  Lk  l-"^- »),  and  that  he  lived  at 
Nazareth  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord  (Mt  2**,  cf. 
13»  Lk  4P,  cf.  i«) ;  but  they  treat  each  of  these 
details  differently. 

(rt)  The  Daciaie  De-scent. — Mt,  making  Joseph 
the  son  of  Jacob,  traces  his  relation  to  Da\id 
through  kings,  Lk  through  Heli  and  private  per- 
sons (Mt  l^-",  Lk  3«-»). 

(6)  The  Conception.%-—Lk.  tells  us  of  the  Angelic 
Annunciation,  and  of  Mary's  meekness  and  faith 
(!**"*) ;  Mt  begins  at  a  later  period  (1"),  and  lets 
us  see  Josephs  character  under  a  sharp  trial.  He 
was  a  man  who  strove  to  conform  to  the  precepts 
of  the  law  [SiKaim,  cf.  Lk  1^  2^),  and  had  a  keen 
sense  of  personal  honour,  yet  was  not  so  bound  by 
law  as  to  be  unmoved  by  kindly  feelings.  He  did 
not  '  proclaim '  Mary  {Seiyftariaai),  though  it  seemed 
to  be  his  duty,  but  resolved  to  divorce  her  in  as 
quiet  and  secret  a  way  as  possible.il  Yet  though 
he  had  already  come  to  this  decision,  the  appear- 
ance to  him,  in  a  dream,  of  an  angel  of  the  Lord, 
with  the  assurance  of  the  true  origin  and  the  work 
of  the  Child,  fully  in  accordance  as  the  former  w  as 
^vith  the  words  of  prophecy  ('  Quod  si  dubitas  Isaiam 
audi,'  Ephraem  on  Tatian,  cf.  Iren.  iv.  23.  1,  ed. 
Massuet),  convinced  him  of  his  mistake.  He 
therefore  took  Mary,  and  in  full  faith  '  was  dwell- 
ing in  holiness  with  her'  (Tatian's  Diatess.)  until 
she  bare  a  son. 

(c)  Nazareth. — Lk  tells  us  in  1**-  that  Mary  lived 
in  Nazareth,  and  was  espoused  to  Joseph  ;  and  in  2* 
that  Joseph  went  up  out  of  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem 
with  her.  He  therefore  presumably  (not  quite 
necessarily)  also  himself  lived  in  Nazareth  before 
the  birth  of  our  Lord.  Yet  Mt  2*^  ^  gives  no  hint 
that  Joseph  had  had  any  relation  with  Nazareth 
before  his  return  from  Egypt,  and  implies  that  he 

*  TTJ  eoBar,  41«  (also  Ezk  16Ut)  is  not  the  ^gyp.  name  of 
the  decoration  mentioned  on  p.  773i> ;  and  whether  it  is  Egyptian 
at  all  is  extremely  doubtful :  Harkavy  {Joum.  A$.  Illars-Avril, 
1S70,  p.  182  f.)  suggested  '  sons  toates  reserves '  that  it  m^t  be 
the  Egyp.  regit, '  image  qn'im  poite  sur  le  con,  collier  en  forme 
d'image,'  wlucb  occurs  in  ch.  162  of  the  Book  qf  the  Dead, — in 
Budge's  tr.  pu  290,  *  [This  chapter]  sbaU  be  recited  over  the  itnage 
(repit)  of  a  cow,  wluch  shall  be  made  in  fine  gold,  and  placed  at 
the  neck  of  the  dectased '  (cL  BwJge's  Voeab.  p.  194X  This  is 
slender  evidence  that  repU  (or  erpU)  means  a  '  collar.'  There  ia 
a  Sem.  root,  Arab,  rahada,  Mie  meaning  of  which  is  to  tie. 

f  TR  of  Hk  6*  speaks  of  our  Lord  as  '  the  son  of  the  carpenter' 
(=  ]  Mt  13^  but  the  true  reading  is '  the  carpenter'  (see  helowX 

t  ii  •auu  tuu  wterfiMS  A.  PoGsibly  the  former  term  is  the 
wider,  and  indadesevm  those  adopted  into  the  hoa9eb<dd,  while 
the  latter  refers  more  strictiy  to  those  of  the  line  of  the  s-ktv. 

S  Canon  (Sore  (fiampUm  Leet*.,  1891,  p.  78)  points  oat  that  Mt 
narrates  everything  from  JosejAt's  ade.  Lk  fr(xn  Mary's,  and 
adds  that  this  suggests  that  the  narrative  of  Mt  is  ultimately 
based  on  Joseph's  account,  Lk  on  Mary's.  If  this  be  tme  we 
may  conjecture  that  Mi's  was  derived  mediately  through  James 
the  Lord's  brother. 

I  Dr.  G.  Dalman  writes  to  the  anthor  of  the  present  article  as 
fc^ows :  '  Edersbeim  (.Life  and  Times  of  Jemu,  L  154)  is  wrong 
in  stating  that  Joseph  had  a  dmice  in  I^^ally  divorcing  her 
eitho'  publicly  or  pri\'ately.  Divorce  has  always  been  a  private 
act.  >io  public  act  of  divorce  exists.  The  gtt  (bill  of  divorce, 
whkdi  is  given  solely  in  the  woman's  interratX  never  contains 
reasons  for  the  divoice.  Two  witnesses  are  only  necessary  tfaM 
they  may  state  that  the  gft  was  really  handed  over  by  fAi*  man 
to  thi*  woman.  Keth.  74*>,  75^,  quoted  by  Edersbeim,  does  not 
refer  to  divorce  itself,  but  to  doubts  about  tiie  formal  l^ality  of 
an  act  of  divorce  which  arose  afterwards,  and  could  become  » 
reason  for  hearing  the  decision  of  a  court  of  justice.  Some 
Rabbis  believed  t^t  no  husliand  would  be  likely  to  rescMt  to  a. 
measure  which  would  expose  his  former  wife  to  the  abMMne  of 
having  to  do  with  a.  court  of  justice.' 
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would  have  settled  in  Judtea  but  for  fear  of 
Archelau8  and  the  direct  M-nrning  that  he  received 
by  dream.  Assuming  the  truth  of  the  inference 
from  Lk's  language,  M'e  must  suppose  that  Mt  was 
not  concerned  with  matters  of  irierely  private  im- 
portance, and  that  in  accordance  with  liis  sdieme 
of  showing  publicly  the  Messianic  character  of 
Jesus,  he  omitted  everything  that  did  not  illustrate 
this.  The  significance  of  the  birth  being  at  Beth- 
lehem (in  tlie  relation  of  tliat  town  to  David  and 
to  the  prophecy  of  Micah,  and  in  its  nearness  to 
Rachel's  tomb,  Gn  35^"  48^,  with  tl»e  viidrashic 
application  of  Jer  31"),  and  the  interest  of  the 
removal  to  Egj-pt,  make  it  natural  that  Nazareth 
should  not  be  mentioned  until  this  town  in  its  turn 
aflected  the  public  life  of  Jesus.  Mt  then,  in  refer- 
ence to  our  Lord's  familiar  name  ('Jesus  the  Naza- 
rene')  being  derived  from  it,  characteristically 
connects  it  with  prophetic  Mords  [2^,  Is  W). 

(3)  We  further  learn  from  Lk  that  Joseph  was 
present  when  the  shepherds  came  to  Bethlehem 
(2**) ;  that  he  as  well  as  Mary  brought  up  the 
Babe  to  present  Him  to  the  Lord,  and  marvelled 
at  tlie  things  that  were  being  said  about  Him 
(222.  S3j .  tJiat  he  used  to  go  everj'  year  to  Jerusalem 
at  the  passover  (2*'-  ■•-),  certainly  with  Mary,  and 
perhaps  with  the  Child  ;  and  that  when  the  Boy 
was  twelve  years  old  and  stayed  on  after  the  days 
of  the  feast  were  over,  he  shared  with  Mary  in  the 
anxiety,  and,  like  her,  did  not  understand  the 
naive  wonder  of  Jesus  at  their  searching  for  Him 
(2^i-«»).  yet,  )iig  and  Mary's  authority  remained 
unquestioned  in  the  daily  life  of  the  home  at 
Nazareth  (2«i). 

(4)  We  gather  from  the  remaining  references  to 
Joseph  that  (a)  our  Lord  was  commonly  known  as 
Jesus  ben- Joseph,  Jn  1'^  (?  at  Bethsaida),  Lk  4=^2 
at  Nazareth,  and  Jn  6-"^  at  Capernaum  ;  and  {h) 
Jo8e])h  was  known,  or  remembered,  as  the  carpenter 
(Mt  13«). 

(5)  Nothing  is  said  al.out  Joseph's  death.  But 
the  command  to  St.  John  at  the  Cross  ( Jn  19^-  ^), 
and  the  reference  to  '  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
and  His  brethren '(Ac  1")  immediately  after  the 
Ascension,  imply  that  his  death  took  place  at 
least  Iwfore  tlie  Crucifixion.  Further,  the  fact 
that  he  is  not  mentioned  with  Mary  and  His 
brethren  when  they  sought  Him  (Mt  12^  and 
parallels),  suggests  tliat  he  was  already  dead  before 
the  middle  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  I'robably  the 
usual  opinion  is  right,  viz.  that  he  was  dead  before 
our  Lord's  ministry  began. 

IL  The  Life  of  Joseph  from  Apocryphal 
Sources* — The  account  of  Josej)h  is  put  into  our 
Lord's  mouth  as  He  sat  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives  with 
His  disciples  {Death  Jos.,  Boh.  §  i.).  He  is  from 
Bethlehem,  and  marries  his  first  wife  when  40  years 
old,  living  49  years  with  her  in  wedlock  (ib.  §  xiv. ). 
He  has  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  his  wife 
dying  when  James  is  still  young.  He  and  his 
two  sons  work  as  carpenters  {Death  Jos.,  Boh.  §  ii.). 
They,  however,  and  his  two  daughters  are  marrie(l, 
and  he  dwells  with  James  his  youngest  son  {ib. 
Boh.  §  xi.  1).  He  is  one  year  alone  before  Mary 
is  given  to  him  (ib.  Boh.  §  xiv.).  The  priests  seek 
a  widower  to  whom  they  may  espouse  Mary  (who 
has  been  in  the  temple  from  the  age  of  three  to 

*  These  are  especially  The  Book  of  James  (Proternngelntm), 
The  Life  of  the  Virgin  (Sahidic  Fragments,  published  in  Forbts 
Robinson's  Coptic  Apocrj/phal  Go/tpelt,  189C),  The  Death  of 
Joseph  (Bohairic  and  Sahidic,  do.)  which  =  The  Uiatory  of 
Joseph  the  Carpenter  (Arabic),  Liber  de  Jnfaniid  (Gospel  of 
Pseudo-Matt.),  The  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary,  The  Arabic 
Gospel  of  the  Childhood,  The  Gospel  of  Thomas. 

For  the  dates  of  these  see  Lipsitis  in  Diet.  Christ.  Biogr.  ii. 
700.  The  Protevangelivm  dates  in  its  present  form  from  per- 
haps the  latter  part  of  the  Snl  cent.  The  rest  from  perhaps  the 
4th  to  the  Cth  cent.  Many  of  these  narrate  the  same  incident, 
but  one  reference  seemed  to  Ije  sufficient  here.  It  did  not  seem 
necessary  to  mention  all  minute  variations  of  the  legend. 


twelve,  to  fourteen  according  to  others) ;  the 
heralds  proclaim  this  through  all  Judsea,  and 
Josepli,  throwing  away  his  axe,  goes  to  meet  them. 
The  high  priest  takes  the  rods  of  all,  enters  into 
the  temple,  and  prays,  and  returns  the  ro<ls  to 
each.  Tnere  is  no  sign  till  Joseph  receives  his  rod, 
the  last  of  all,  when  a  dove  comes  out  of  the  rod  and 
flies  upon  his  head.  The  priest  say.s,  'Thou  hast 
been  chosen  by  lot  to  take  into  thy  keeping  the 
virgin  of  the  Lord.'  But  he  refuses,  saying,  '  I 
have  children  ;  and  I  am  an  old  man,  and  she  is  a 
young  girl.  I  am  afraid  lest  I  become  a  laughing- 
stock to  the  sons  of  Israel.'  But  he  receives  her 
{Protev.  §§  8,  9).  After  two  years  {Death  Jos. 
8  xiv.),  or  four  months  (Nicepli.  Call.  ii.  3,  cf.  Forbes 
Robinson,  p.  187),  the  Annunciation  takes  place. 
The  '  righteous  old  man,'  coming  in  from  his  house- 
building in  districts  near  the  seashore  (Pseudo- 
Matt.  §  10),  wishes  to  put  her  away  privily,  l)ut 
on  Mary's  statement  of  her  innocence  hesitates, 
and  is  assured  by  the  angel  in  a  dream  {Protev. 
§§  13,  14).  Yet  both  he  and  Mary  are  accused  by 
Annas  the  scribe,  and  by  the  priest,  and  are  tried 
by  the  ordeal  of  drinking  water  and  goin^  to  the 
hill-country.  But  they  return  to  the  priest  un- 
hurt {Protev.  §§,  15.  16)  and  go  home. 

Having  heard  of  the  order  for  enrolment,  Jo-seph 
sets  Mary  upon  an  ass ;  his  son  leads  it,  and  he 
himself  follows  (Protev.  §  17).  On  arriving  at 
Bethlehem  he  Avrites  his  name  by  a  scrilje,  '  Joseph 
the  son  of  David,  and  Mary  his  wife,  find  Jesus  his 
son  are  of  the  tribe  of  Judah '  (Death  Jos.,  Boh. 
§  vii. ).  He  brings  her  to  a  tomb  (Lord  Crawford's 
MS),  an  inn  (Death  Jos.,  Sah.  vii.),  a  cave  (Proter. 
§  18),  where  he  leaves  her  while  looking  for  a  mid- 
wife. He  sees  all  nature  stand  still  in  wonder 
(Protev.  §  18).  He  is  mentioned  as  being  present 
at  some  of  the  many  miracles  performed  during 
the  flight  to  Egypt  and  the  sojourn  there  (Pseudo- 
Matt.  §  19  sqq.  ;  Arab.  Gosp.  §§  10-35).  Also  after 
returning  to  Nazareth  he  is  necessjirily  an  actor  in 
the  painful  tricks  and  precocious  miracles  ascribed 
to  our  Lord.  He  lives  by  his  daily  toil,  '  never 
eating  bread  for  nought,  but  doing  according  to  the 
law  of  Moses'  (Death  Jos.,  Boh.  §  ix.).  When  he 
was  an  hundred  and  eleven  jears  old  his  bodj'  was 
that  of  a  youth,  and  he  works  at  his  trade  of 
carpenter  till  the  last  day  of  his  life  {Hist.  Jos. 
Carp.  §  29),  yet  he  is  told  that  he  is  to  die  that 
year.*  He  goes  up  to  Jerusalem,  into  the  temple, 
repents  before  the  altar,  and  prays.  He  returns  to 
Nazareth,  and  laments.  He  is  in  great  fear  of 
death,  and  confesses  to  Jesus  his  sin  in  doubting 
Mary  at  the  first,  and  in  rebukiiifr  Him  for  His 
chilaish  behaviour.  Mary  pleads  witli  .lesus  that 
Joseph  may  not  die.  Wnile  he  himself  is  making 
the  same  request,  his  soul  comes  up  to  his  throat. 
His  children  come  and  weep  over  him.  Death 
comes  with  devils,  who  depart,  rebuked  by  Jesus. 
Death  is  afraid  (in  Death  Jos.,  Sah.  III.  §  xxiii.  Jesus 
is  obliged  to  go  out  before  Death  will  come  in). 
Jesus  i)rays.  Angels  take  Joseph's  soul  (on  Epepi 
26  =  July  20),  putting  it  into  silk  napkins  of  fine 
texture.  Michael  and  Gabriel  watch  it ;  the  angels 
sing  before  it  till  they  give  it  to  God.  The  in- 
habitants of  Nazareth  and  Galilee  gather  together 
and  mourn  for  him  till  the  9th  hour,  when  they  are 
put  forth  by  Jesus,  who  pours  water  on  the  Imdy 
and  anoints  it  with  oil.  At  Jesus'  prayer  two 
angels  shroud  the  body.  The  body  Ix-comes  in- 
corrupt even  until  the  banquet  of  the  thousand 
years  (Hist.  Jus.  Carp.  §  26).  Jesus  jiromises 
messing  to  those  who  commemorate  each  anniver- 
sary of  Joseph's  death,  give  bread  in  his  name  to 
the  poor,  and  wine  to  strangers  and  others  on  the 
day  of  his  commemoration  ;  who  write  out  the  l)ook 

•  From  here  onwards  the  Death  of  Joseph  (Boh.)  is  almost 
the  sole  authority. 
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of  Joseph's  going-fort h  from  the  body,  or,  if  they 
are  too  poor,  call  their  sons  bv  the  nanie  of  Joseph 
{Death  Jos.,  Boh.  §  xxvi.).  The  ^eat  ones  of  the 
city  coming  to  bury  Joseph  find  his  shroad  already 
fastened  to  his  body.  They  dig  at  the  door  of  the 
cave  to  place  his  body  there.  Jesos  prays  and 
embraces  Joseph,  who  is  then  buried. 

III.  Tbb  Cclt  of  St.  Joseph.— Any  notice  of 
Joseph  can  in  these  days  hardly  be  complete  with- 
out some  mention  of  his  Cult,  which  has  of  recent 
years  attained  to  such  an  extraordinary  develop- 
ment. 

( 1 )  The  latter  part  of  the  preceding  section  shows 
that  to  some  Avnters,  especially  to  those  who  lived 
in  Egjpt  and  occupietl  themselves  with  religious 
romances,  Joseph's  attractive  personality  afforded 
scope  for  religions  devotion.  But  very  little,  if 
any,  trace  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Fathers.* 
St.  Bernard  of  Clair\'aux  is  the  first  writer  to 
show  it  clearly.  He  says  (if  5Igr.  Ricard's  quota- 
tions may  be  trusted),  'Joseph  alone  among  all 
men  was,  here  below,  the  faithful  co-worker  of 
her  who  was  the  greatest  of  the  works  of  God ' ;  t 
and  again,  '  Remember  the  ancient  patriarch  who 
was  sold  into  Egypt,  and  know  that  this  man 
(Joseph)  not  only  inherited  his  name,  but  possessed, 
moreover,  his  chastity,  his  innocency,  and  his 
grace.'*  Thomas  Aquinas  also  writes  strongly.§ 
But  the  Roman  Church  has  given  much  credit  to 
the  writings  of  female  mystics,  who  from  the  14th 
cent,  onwards  have  spoken  much  of  the  veneration 
with  which  St.  Joseph  is  honoured.  Thus  Gertrude 
the  Great  (t  1310)  saw  in  her  revelations,  when  the 
name  of  Joseph  was  pronounced  'all  the  saints 
bowed  their  heads  with  respect,  as  a  sign  of  honour 
to  that  glorious  patriarch,  and  congratulated  him, 
and  rejoiced  with  him  on  his  incomparable  dig- 
nitv.'ii  St.  Bridget  of  Sweden  (tl373),  Marie 
dAgreda  (t  1665),  Catherine  Emmerich  (tl824), 
give  innumerable  details  of  Joseph's  life  seen  by 
them  in  visions,  which  are  combined  in  popular 
lives  of  St.  Joseph  for  Roman  Catholic  use  to-day. 
Even  Gerson  at  the  Council  of  Constance  (1414) 
says  of  Joseph's  powers  of  intercession,  'non  im- 
pe'trat  sed  imperat.'  St.  Teresa  (t  1582),  St. 
Francis  de  Sales,  and  Bossuet  ^ie  in  exalting  him. 

(2)  Further,  the  growth  of  the  Cult  may  be  seen 
in  the  public  honours  allotted  to  his  feast,  and  in 
the  status  that  he  holds  among  the  saints  by  the 
express  decree  of  the  pope.  '  In  Western  Martyr- 
ologies  of  the  9th  cent,  the  name  of  Joseph  is 
found,  and  from  the  same  time  the  Greeks  com- 
memorated him  along  with  other  saints  of  the 
Old  Testament  on  the  Sunday  before  Christmas, 
and  along  with  Mary,  David,  and  James  the  Less 
on  the  Sunday  in  the  Octave  of  Christmas'  {C'aih. 
Dkt.  s.v.  'Joseph').  In  the  breviary  of  Sixtus 
IV.  (1471-1484)  the  feast  of  St.  Joseph  "(Mar.  19)  is 
a  simple  rite  ;  in  that  of  Innocent  vin.  (1484-1492) 
a  double  rite.  Pius  v.  (1566-1572)  ordered  that  the 
office  of  St.  Joseph  should  be  in  that  of  confessors 

*  Roman  Catholic  -writers  (e.g.  Mgr.  Ricard,  St.  Joteph,  ta  trie 
et  son  culte,  Lille,  l&ftt!)  mention  Irenaens,  Origen,  JBnaebfaiB, 
Epiphanius.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Gregory  of  Njsaa,  ffilaiy  <d 
Poitiers,  Ephraem  the  Sjrian,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Chrysostom, 
Jerome,  Augustine,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  Hikuy  of  Aries  as 
supporting  the  Cult  of  St.  Joseph.  But  they  seldom  give 
references  or  distinguish  between  genuine  and  spurious  works. 
Tims  Augustine  is  quoted  as  saying,  '  Rejoice,  Joseph,  that  by 
the  merit  of  the  virtue  of  the  angels  you  lire  so  angelically  as  to 
be  justly  called  the  father  of  the  Saviour.'  This  is  doubtless 
from  a  "spurious  sermon  in  Migne,  v.  p.  2110.  Irenaeus  says 
Joseph  '  served  Jesus  with  a  continual  joy '  (adr.  Hctr.  iv.  40, 
ed.  Grabe,  =  23.  1,  ed.  Massuel) ;  but  Irenaeus  really  says, '  Joseph 
joj-fully  jielded  obedience  [to  the  angel\  in  regard  to  all  the 
rest  of  "the  education  of  Christ '  (Joseph  et  Mariam  accepit  et 
in  reliqua  universa  educatione  Chnsti  gaudens  obsequium 
prsestitit). 

t  Kicard.  p.  279. 

:  E.  H.  Thomson,  The  Life  and  Gloriet  of  St.  Joteph,  1S91, 
p.  16. 

f  Ricard,  p.  282.  lb.  p.  SM. 


who  were  not  poj>es.  Gregory  xv.  in  1621  made  it 
a  feast  of  obligation  for  the  whole  world.*  Urban 
Vlll.  in  1642  renewed  this  order.  Clement  xi. 
(1700-1721)  arranged  the  hj-mns  and  all  the  parts 
of  the  office  peculiar  to  St.  Joseph,  and  raised  it 
to  the  double  degree  of  the  second  class.  Much 
discussion  was  held  as  to  the  place  in  the  Litany  of 
the  Saints  which  Joseph's  name  ought  to  take ;  but 
it  was  decided  by  Benedict  xiii.  in  1726  that  it 
should  precede  the  names  of  the  Apostles  and 
Martyrs,  and  follow  immediately  that  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist. 

Two  other  feast  days  were  added  in  honour  of 
St.  Joseph.  One  is  the  day  of  the  Patronage  of 
St.  Joseph,  which  was  fixed  for  the  3rd  Sunday 
after  Easter  by  the  Congregation  of  Rites  in  1680, 
and  after  being  obsert-ed  in  a  gradually  increasing 
number  of  places  was  established  throughout 
Roman  Catholic  Christendom  by  Pius  rx.  in  1847. 
The  other  is  that  of  the  betrothal  or  marriage  of 
Mary  and  Joseph  (for  which  an  office  was  drawn 
up  by  Grerson),  and  allowed  (with  a  different  office) 
by  Benedict  Xin.  in  1725  to  be  observed  in  aU 
c&urches  on  Jan  23.  '  The  feast  is  kept  in  England 
as  a  greater  double.'  t 

Lastly,  Pius  IX.  in  1871  proclaimed  St.  Joseph 
Patron  of  the  whole  Church  as  follows  :  '  Our  most 
Holy  Lord,  Pius  IX.,  Pope,  moved  by  recent  deplor- 
able* events,  was  pleased  to  comply  with  the  desires 
of  the  Prelates,  and  to  commit  to  the  most  power- 
ful patronage  of  the  Holy  Patriarch,  Joseph,  both 
Himself  and  all  the  faithful,  and  solemnly  declared 
him  Patron  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  com- 
manded his  festival,  occurring  on  the  19th  day  of 
March,  to  be  celebrated  for  the  future  as  a  double 
of  the  first  class,  but  without  an  octave,  on  account 
of  Lent.'  t 

But  however  much  we  may  respect  the  faith  of 
Joseph,  and  gladiv  recognize,  not  only  Paul  the 
tent -maker  and  teter  the  fisherman,  but  also 
Joseph  the  carpenter,  as  confessedly  high  examples 
of  the  dignity  of  work,  and  of  the  spiritual  reward 
that  it  receives,  we  can  have  little  sympathy  with 
teaching  that  stands  in  such  lurid  contrast  to  the 
reticence  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the  early  Church. 
A.  LrKVX  WlLUAMS. 

JOSEPH  OF  ARIMATHJEA  (laxri,^  [6]  drh 
'AfHfJuidalas). — A  wealthy  Israelite  and  member  of 
the  Sanhedrin  i^ovXei/rris) ;  a  'good  man  and  a  right- 
eous' (Lk  23**),  who  '  was  looking  for  the  kingdom 
of  Grod '  (Mk  15*).  On  the  situation  of  his  native 
place,  see  ARiMATHiEA  and  Aeauxah.  He  was 
'  Jesus'  disciple '  (Mt  27^'),  '  but  secretly,  for  fear  of 
the  Jews '  (Jn  19^).  He  had  not  consented  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Sanhedrin  against  Jesus  (Lk  23*^), 
having  either  absented  himseK  from  the  meeting 
(as  ilk  14**  suggests)  or  refrained  from  giving  a 
vote.  After  Christ's  death,  the  approach  of  sunset 
made  it  difficult  for  the  apostles — unprepared  as 
they  were,  even  if  they  had  recovered  their  courage 
— to  arrange  duly  for  His  reverent  interment 
before  the  Sabbath  began.  Joseph,  hitherto  faint- 
hearted, rose  to  the  occasion.  He  appears  to 
have  been  present  at  the  crucifixion,  and  his 
possession  of  a  tomb,  new  and  yet  unused,  hewn 
out  of  a  rock  in  a  neighbouring  garden,  suggested 
to  him  the  thought  of  himself  obtaining  and  bury- 
ing the  body  of  Jesus.  The  spectacle  of  the 
crucified  Saviour  had  quickened  his  faith  and  love, 
and  combined,  doubtless,  with  his  shame  for 
past  faint -heartedness,  to  raise  him  above  the 
tear  of  man.  His  boldness  is  the  more  notable, 
because,  to  all  human  appearance,  he  was  showing 

*  On  leasts  ot  obligation  the  faithfol  are  botmd  to  hear  maM 
and  rest  from  servile  wovk  (CWA.  Diet.  art.  'Feasts')^ 

t  Cath.  Diet.  art.  '  Espoosala.' 

t  The  Decree  may  be  found  in  Latin  and  Kngtirii  in  TlKMDpaon. 
toe.  cit.  p.  4S5. 
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sympathy  with  a  ruined  cause,  at  the  risk  of 
persecution  to  death.*  His  request  for  the  body 
from  Pilate  was  successful,  and  he  took  or  saw  it 
taken  down  from  the  cross.  According  to  the  Acts 
of  Pilate,  Joseph  sought  the  favour  with  tears  and 
entreaties ;  but  even  if  Pilate's  humanity  were 
not  stimulated  by  a  timely  bribe,  he  would  be 
disposed  to  show  his  sympathy  with  a  councillor 
who  had  taken  no  part  in  constraining  him  to 
condemn  Christ. t  Joseph's  example,  presumably, 
moved  Nicodemus  to  similar  courage.  Together 
they  received  the  body  and  laid  it  in  the  tomb, 
Joseph  providing  the  hne  linen  {ffivSiiv)  and  grave- 
bands  {6d6vi.a),  Nicodemus  the  abundant  spices  (Mt 
27"'-,  Mk  15-*=«-,  Lk  23*<"-,  Jn  1(P'-,  Gosp.  of  Pet.  3  f., 
23  f.,  ActsofPil.  11.  12). 

The  minuteness  of  the  Gospel  record,  its  pre- 
servation by  all  the  four  evangelists,  and  its  later 
apocryphal  expansion,  are  due  not  so  much  to  the 
fulfilment  of  Is  53",  still  less  to  the  growth  of  a 
myth  (Strauss,  New  Life  of  Jesus,  ch.  xcvi.)  based 
thereon  (for  the  parallel,  obscured  by  the  Sept.,  is 
noted  by  no  writer  either  of  the  apostolic  or  of  the 
sub-apostolic  age),:J:  but  to  the  desire,  probably, 
(1)  to  signalize  the  adherence  of  a  member  of  the 
liostile  Sanhedrin  ;  (2)  to  render  prominent  an 
incident  so  closely  connected  with  Christ's  Resur- 
rection. None  the  less  the  correspondence  with 
'  They  made  (or  appointed)  his  grave  with  the 
wicked,  and  Avith  the  rich  in  his  death,'  if  not  ex- 
act, is  striking  ;  and  even  if  a  different  original 
reference  be  adopted,  it  is  diflicult  to  regard 
as  accidental  the  fresh  significance  given  to 
the  verse  by  the  circumstances  of  our  Lord's 
burial.  § 

A  legend,  which  first  appears  in  William  of 
Malmesbury  (tie  Ant.  Glast.  Eccl.  i.),  represents 
Joseph  as  sent  by  St.  Philip  from  Gaul  to  Britain, 
alon^  Avith  eleven  other  disciples,  in  A.D.  63 ;  as 
obtaining  from  a  British  king  a  small  island  in 
Somersetshire  (afterwards  the  site  of  Glastonbury) 
engirt  by  the  river  Brae ;  and  as  building  there, 
'  with  twisted  twigs,'  the  earliest  Christian  oratory 
in  the  land.  Malmesbury,  however,  introduces 
the  narrative  with  an  '  ut  ferunt,'  in  marked  con- 
trast to  his  reference  of  other  statements  in  the 
same  chapter  to  earlier  historians.  The  absence, 
also,  of  any  allusion  to  Joseph's  advent  in  the  his- 
tories of  Gildas  and  Bede  is  significant.  Probably 
some  other  Joseph,  who  founded  Glastonbury, 
has  been  confounded  Avith  Joseph  of  Arimatha-'a. 
The  story  of  Joseph  bringing  the  Holy  Grail  to 
England  dates  from  about  1200  A.D. ,  and  Avas 
probably  composed  by  Walter  Map.  Ussher  {Ant. 
Eccl.  Brit.  c.  16)  mentions  a  tradition  that  Joseph 

*  Similar  intervention  nearly  cost  Tobit  his  life  (To  119),  and 
actually  led  to  the  martyrdom  of  Porphyrius,  a  slave  of  Pam- 
philiis,  in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  (Eus.  Mar.  Pal.  11). 
The  apocryphal  Acts  of  Pilate  and  Sarrative  of  Joseph  repre- 
sent the  latter  as  imprisoned  with  a  view  to  his  execution. 

t  The  GoKpcl  of  Peter  rcjiresents  Pilate  as  first  askinjr  Herod 
for  the  body.  Kfim's  assertion  (Jes.  of  Naz.  vi.  p.  256)  that  Jn 
1938  contradicts  10^^-  32,  is  hypercritical ;  Joseph  arrived,  pre- 
sumably, before  the  soldiers  had  completed  their  work. 

t  Justin  Martyr  twice  quotes  Is  b;i'->  in  connexion  with  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy  (1  Ap.  51,  Dial.  97)  ;  but  in  neither  case 
is  there  any  reference  to  Joseph. 

§  Gesenius  and  Knobel,  following  Jewish  commentators, 
interpret  '  rich  '  as  =  i>roud,  ungodly,  vicious  (against  which  see 
Urwick,  Servant  of  Jehovah,  p.  14)) ;  Ewald,  Cheyne  {Jntrod. 
to  Is.  p.  429),  and  Duhm  adopt,  without  MS  authority,  textual 
emendations,  and  read  pi^j;  oppressor  (Ew.)  or  p'?'j;  defrauder 
(Ch.  and  Du.) ;  in  each  case  the  word  being  referred  to  the 
Babylonians,  among  whom  the  '  Servant  of  the  Ijokd  '  would 
die.  The  Bible  A  nivMe  paraphrases, '  He  has  been  interred  with 
criminals,  but  after  his  death  he  has  been  put  by  the  Eternal 
(in  Sheol)  in  the  ranks  of  the  most  honourable.'  Delitzsch-*, 
Urwick,  etc.,  retain  the  meaning  'rich'  (literally),  and 
emphasize  the  similarity  between  OT  prophecy  and  NT 
history.  The  interpretation,  '  his  sepulchral  mounds,'  instead 
of  'in  his  de.ath  '  (adopted  by  Lowth,  Ew.,  Duhm,  Ch.  in  Intr.), 
renders  the  parallel  more  conspicuous,  but  is  not  essential  to 
its  maintenance  ;  '  in  his  death   may  = '  when  he  died.' 


freed  Ireland  from  poisonous  reptiles,  a  serA'ice 
usually  attributed  to  St.  Patrick. 

LiTERATURK. — Wuelcher's  Excursus  on  J.  of  A.  in  Gosp.  of 
yio.  ;  Oowper's  Apocr.  Gosps. ;  Skeat's  Joseph  of  Arimathie 
(Early  English  TexU) ;  Ittig,  Pat.  Apost.  13 ;  Hearne's  Uist. 
and  Ant.  of  Glastonbury  ;  Saurin,  JXscours,  x.  451,  466. 

H.  Cowan, 
JOSEPH  BARSABBAS  (AV  Barsabas),  surnamed 
Justus ;  one  of  the  tAvo  disciples  Avho  had  l)een 
folloAvers  of  Jesus  during  the  whole  of  His  public 
ministry,  and  Avere  therefore  deemed  suitable 
candidates  for  the  apostolic  office  vacant  by  the 
treachery  and  death  of  Judas  Iscariot  (Ac  1^). 
Barsahbas  means  'son  of  Sabba.'  It  has  been 
variously  interpreted  '  son  of  an  oath,'  '  son  of  an 
old  man,'  'son  of  conversion,'  'son  of  quiet'  (see 
Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.;  Winer,  Realworterb.) ;  but  it 
was  probably  a  patronymic,  Joseph's  father  being 
named  Sabba.  If  so,  Ave  must  reject  Lightfoot's 
suggestion,  that  he  and  Judas  Barsabbas  (Ac  15'-) 
Avere  brothers  of  James  the  son  of  Alphajus.  Hi.s 
Roman  surname  Justus  was  doubtless  assumed 
after  the  manner  frequent  among  the  Jcavs  at  that 
time  (cf.  Ac  12"  13^).  We  have  no  information 
concerning  him  beyond  Avhat  is  implied  in  the  one 
passage  Avhere  he  is  mentioned.  He  is  certainly  to 
ue  distinguished  from  Joseph  Barnabas  (Ac  4^) 
and  from  Judas  Barsabbas  (Ac  15^) ;  though 
it  is  not  improbable,  from  the  identity  of  the 
patronymic,  that  he  and  Judas  Avere  brotliers. 
Eusebius  {HE  i.  12)  makes  him  to  harve  been 
one  of  'the  Seventy'  (Lk  10^),  and  this  is  not 
improbable.  Eusebius  (3*^)  also  relates  from 
Papias  a  legend  that  Joseph  Barsabbas  '  drank  a 
deadly  poison  and  yet,  by  the  grace  of  the  Lord, 
suffered  no  harm.'  G.  T.  PuRVES. 

JOSEPH,  PRAYER  OF A  lost  Jewish  apocry- 

phon,  mentioned  in  several  catalogues  of  extra- 
canonical  books.  For  information  as  to  its  con- 
tents we  are  indebted  almost  exclusively  to  a  few 
quotations  in  the  writings  of  Origeu.  In  all  the 
extant  passages  Jacob  (not  Joseph)  is  the  speaker. 
He  narrates  a  conversation  he  held  Avitli  the 
Avrestling  angel  Uriel ;  and  claims  to  have  read 
the  tablets  of  heaven,  and  thus  to  know  Avhat  is 
about  to  befall  mankind.  The  Avork  is  said  by 
Origen  to  have  been  in  use  irap  'Ejipaiois,  and  his 
quotations  shoAV  it  to  have  had  an  antichristian 
animus.  It  is  a  representative  of  a  remarkable 
trend  in  JcAvish  theology,  Avhich  led  the  Jcavs  to 
claim  for  the  three  great  patriarchs  the  same 
sublime  and  supernatural  cnaracteristics  as  the 
Christians  claimed  for  the  Lord  Jesus.  For  in- 
stance, Jacob  claims  to  be  '  an  angel  of  God  and  a 
ruling  spirit';  'the  first-begotten  {vpwr&yovos)  of 
every  creature  animated  by  God  ' ;  '  an  archangel 
of  the  poAver  of  the  Lord ' ;  and  '  the  first  ser\'ant  in 
God's  presence.'  The  AA'restling  angel,  Avhom 
Christians  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  is  told  by 
Jacob  that  lie  is  only  eighth  in  rank  among  the 
angels,  Jacob  himself  being  first  of  all ;  and  in  the 
same  strain  Abraham  and  Isaac  are  said  to  have 
been  '  created  before  every  (other)  Avork.' 

LiTERATURR.  —  Fabricius,  Codex  pseudepigr.  IT  i.  761-771  ; 
Schiirer,  HJP  ii.  iii.  128;  Dillmann,  art.  '  Pseudepigraphen,'  in 

I'JiJtr^.  J.  T.  Marshall. 

JOSEPHUS   (A  'lw<T77^os,  B  *6<r7?irox),   1  Es  (P  = 

Joseph,  Ezr  10^-. 

JOSES  {'lo}a-rjs).—i.  An  ancestor  of  our  Lord 
(Lk  3-®  AV  reads  Jose,  failing  to  observe  that  'Iw<n) 
of  TR  is  genitive.  The  correct  text  as  adopted  by 
WH  and  RV  is  'IrjcroC,  so  that  this  Joses  gives  place 
to  Jesus).  2.  One  of  the  '  brethren  of  the  Lord ' 
(Mk  6='  15«-  *',  Mt  27-''').  In  Mt  IS'*  where  AV  has 
Joses,  RV  adopts  WH  text  Joseph  (see  Dalman, 


JOSHAH 

Gram.  p.  75).  3.  The  natal  name  (Ac  4-'*  AV)  of 
Barnabas  (which  see).    RV  after  \VH  has  Joseph. 

JOSHAH  (.V^').— A  Simeonite  chief,  1  Ch  4« 
See  Genealogy. 

J0SHAPHAT(£5?p'  =  a;!ri.T).— 1.  One  of  David's 
lieroes.  1  Ch  ll''^.  2.  A  priest  in  David's  time, 
1  Ch  \:}-\ 

JOSHAYIAH  (.Tiyi').— One  of  David's  heroes, 
1  Ch  11*^. 

JOSHBEKASHAH  (ny;;?,';).— A  son  of  Heman, 

1  Ch  25^-  -\  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
and  five  of  the  names  associated  with  it  are  really 
a  fragment  of  a  hymn  or  prayer  (see  Gexealogy, 
III.  23  n.  ;  and  cf.  Kittel  in  SBOT,  and  W.  R. 
Smith,  OTJC-UZn.). 

JOSHEB  BASSHEBETH  (n^^g  3??')  occurs  in 
RV  of  2  S  23*  as  a  proper  name  in  place  of  the 
utterly  meaningless  '  that  sat  in  the  seat '  of  the 
AV.  It  is  evident  that  the  text  is  corrupt,  and 
that  the  original  name  Jashobeam  must  be  re- 
stored from  the  parallel  passage,  2  Ch  11^^,  just  as 
the  '  Hachmonite '  must  be  substituted  for  the 
'  Tahchenionite.'  (Cf.  Driver,  Heb.  Text  of  Sam., 
ad  loc. ).  Budde  and  others  would  go  further.  In 
Jashobeam  itself  they  find  a  corruption  of  the 
original  name,  and  they  recover  the  latter  by  the 
following  steps.  In  B  we  find  'le^Sade,  and  in  Luc. 
'leff^daX,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  r\2-ff22v  = 
nr3c"  = 'ji'ZL"'  ("ji-zcN),  so  that  the  name  of  David's 
commander  was  really   Eshbaal.      (See  notes  on 

2  S  23*  in  Haupt's  Sacred  Bks.  of  OT,  and  in 
Kautzscli's  AT).  J.  A.  Selbie. 

JOSHIBIAH  (n;??n'  'J"  causeth  to  dwell';  Oxf. 
Heh.  Lex.  compares  Phoen.  "jv^c  perhaps ='?i'33s"). 
— A  Simeonite  chief,  1  Ch  4^.    See  Genealogy. 

JOSHUA  (on  forms  and  meaning  of  the  name  see 
next  art.). — 1.  The  successor  of  Moses.  See  next 
article.  2.  The  Bethshemite  in  whose  field  was 
the  stone  on  which  the  ark  was  set,  on  its  return 
from  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  1  S  Q^*- ".  3. 
The  governor  (-C")  of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of 
Josiah,  2  K  23*.  4.  The  high  priest  who  along 
with  Zerubbabel  directed  affairs  at  Jerusalem  after 
the  restoration.  Hag  li- 1"-- 1-*  etc..  Zee  3^-^'^  etc. 
In  the  books  of  Hag  and  Zee  he  is  called  Joshua, 
in  Ezr  and  Xeh  Jeshua  (which  see). 

JOSHUA.— 

i.  Name. 

ii.  Contents  of  the  Book, 
iii.  Relation  to  the  Pentateuch, 
iv.  Constituent  Documents. 

V.  Problems  of  their  Relation  and  Composition, 
vi.  Separation  from  the  Pentateuch,  and  Date, 
vii.  Relation  to  the  Book  of  Judges, 
viii.  Historical  Value  of  the  Book. 
ix.  The  Per^n  Joshua. 

X.  HisTVork. 

xi.  Religious  Teaching  of  the  Book. 
Literature. 

i.  The  Name.— 1.  The  English  form  Joshua  is 
an  abbreviation  of  the  Heb.  ii=*in:  (only  in  Dt  3-^ 
Jg  2")  or  ^\r\^.  (the  usual  form,  e.g.  Ex  17^  Dt  \^ 
etc.,  1  K  16**),  later  abbreviated  to  i^c^:  (of  Joshua 
himself,  Xeh  8")  in  order  to  avoid,  it  is  said,  the 
sequence  of  the  vowels  6,  <i  (SK,  1892,  177,  573  ; 
WZKM  iv.  332  ff. ).  In  Nu  13«- 1«,  Dt  32"  the  form 
is  vc'in,  the  same  as  that  of  the  king  of  N.  Israel 
(2  K  15^  etc.)  and  the  prophet  (Hos  l^-  =) ;  but  Dt 
32"  is  probably  a  textual  error  for  ye'in',  so  Sam., 
Gr.,  Vulg.,  and  Svr.  (cf.  Driver,  in  loco),  and  on 
Nu  138- 1"  (P)  no  reliance  can  be  placed.  The  LXX 
give  it  as  'Iijo-oi/y,  and  so  it  occurs  in  the  NT  both  as 
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Joshua's  own  name  (Ac  7**)  and  that  of  our  Ix»rd 
(Mt  1"--').  The  name,  Stade  (Gram.  93)  suggests, 
may  be  a  Hiphil.  More  probably  it  is  a  compound 
'J"  is  salvation.'  The  parallel  forms  jne^'ax  and 
inc'SN  favour  this  (on  this  and  the  antiquity  of  the 
name  see  Gray,  Heb.  Proper  Names,  155,  259).  Cf. 
the  Heb.  iV'S^,  still  more  yis'';**  and  'yy',  the 
Phcen.  i"c",  and  the  Himyarite  >p.t,  which  Deren- 
bourg  transliterates  Yuhashi. 

Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  the  successor  of  Moses 
in  the  leadership  of  Israel,  is  mentioned  several 
times  outside  the  Book  of  Joshua ;  but  as  the 
traditions  concerning  him  are  mainly  found  in  the 
latter,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  examine  its 
contents  and  composition  before  treating  of  his 
life. 

ii.  Contents  of  the  Book.  —  The  Book  of 
Joshua  consists  of  twenty-four  chapters,  of  which 
the  first  twelve  take  up  the  history  of  Israel  from 
the  point  reached  by  the  end  of  Deuteronomy,  the 
death  of  Moses,  and  continue  it  through  the  con- 
quest of  Western  Palestine  ;  while  the  next  nine 
record  the  division  of  the  land  among  the  tribes 
(12-21).  An  appendix  gives  Joshua's  speech  to 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  half-Manasseh,  his  dismissal  of 
them  to  E.  Palestine  (22i-®) ;  the  controversy  about 
the  altar  of  Ed  (22'""**)  :  the  last  days  of  Joshua 
and  his  death  (23-24*^) ;  the  burial  of  Joseph's  body 
(24*-),  and  the  death  of  Eleazar  son  of  Aaron  (24**). 

iii.  Relation  to  the  Pentateuch. — The  Book 
of  Joshua  thus  proves  to  be  the  necessary  supple- 
ment and  completion  of  the  Pentateuch,  of  whose 
promises  and  obligations  it  records  the  fulhlment 
in  the  settlement  of  Abraham's  descendants  in 
Canaan  (cf.  Gn  12^  etc.);  in  the  execution  (told 
in  Deuteronomic  language)  of  the  Deuteronomic 
commands  to  Israel  to  take  possession  of  the  land 
and  extirpate  the  Canaanites  ;  and  even  in  such 
details  as  the  burial  of  Joseph's  bones,  which  the 
patriarch  made  Israel  swear  they  would  carry  up 
with  them  from  Egypt  (Gn  5(P).* 

Notwithstanding  this  continuity  of  historical 
material  and  of  plan,  the  Heb.  Canon  sharply 
separated  the  Book  of  Joshua  from  the  Pentateuch : 
the  Pentateuch  comprises  the  first  and  earliest 
part  of  the  Canon — the  Torah  ;  the  Book  of  Joshua 
heads  the  later  Canon  of  the  Prophets,  more 
especially  the  series  of  historical  works,  concluding 
with  the  Books  of  Kings  and  known  as  the  Former 
Prophets.  Besides,  the  book  in  its  present  form  is 
an  independent  whole,  with  a  definite  beginning  and 
conclusion  ;  its  orthography  difiers  in  several  im- 
portant details  from  that  of  the  Pentateuch  (e.g.  it 
does  not  continue  the  epicene  kit  and  -i'n  of  the 
Pentateuch,  nor  the  form  'jki  for  .TjKn,  and  spells 
Jericho  inn;  not  as  always  in  the  Pentateuch  inn:) ; 
while  in  consequence  of  its  later  adoption  into  the 
Canon  its  text  (cf.  the  numerous  deviations  of  the 
LXX)  is  in  a  less  certain  form.  For  some  time, 
therefore,  the  book  was  not  brought  under  the 
methods  of  criticism  and  analysis  to  which  the 
Pentateuch  was  subjected  in  the  end  of  last  and 
beginning  of  this  century.  But  in  1792  the 
Scotsman,  Father  Geddes,  in  his  translation  of  the 
Bible,  A\rote  (vol.  I.  Preface,  p.  xxi) :  'To  the 
Pentateuch  I  have  joined  the  Book  of  Joshuah 
(sic),  both  because  I  conceive  it  to  be  compiled  by 
the  same  author,  and  because  it  is  a  necessary 
appendix  to  the  history  contained  in  the  former 
books. 't  But  it  was  de  Wette,  Bleek,  and  Ewald 
who  were  the  first  to  extend  to  Joshua  the  docu- 
mentary theory  of  the  composition  of  the  Penta- 

*  Cf.  Jos  liff-  with  Nu  27i5ff-,  Dt  328  31I-S.  23  ;  112  ^-ith  Nu  32,  Dt 
3l3ff.;  gsoff.  with  Dt  ll29ff-  271-8-  U"  ;  13  ff.  with  Nu  34  ;  146-15  witl» 
Nu  14a*,  Dt  136 ;  171-6  with  Nu  271-"  361-12  ;  20  f.  with  Nu  35. 

t  HoUenbei^,  in  his  account  of  the  criticism  of  Joshua  {SK, 
1874,  p.  463),  is,  therefore,  so  far  wrong  in  naming  de  Wette  as 
i  the  first  to  recognize  that  the  analysis  of  Joshua  must  follow 
I  the  lines  of  that  of  the  Pentateuch. 
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teuch.  De  Wette  (see  list  of  literature  below), 
after  vacillatin<j,  in  successive  editions  of  his  Intro- 
duction, between  the  fragmentary  and  documentary 
hypotheses  of  the  comjHJsition  of  the  Pentateuch, 
finally  adhered  to  the  latter,  and  traced  through 
Joshua  the  Elohist  and  Deuteronomic  documents. 
In  1822  Bleek  distinguished  the  basis  of  the  book 
as  Elohist,  additions  to  it  as  by  the  Jahwist,  and 
its  final  redaction  as  from  the  hands  of  the  Deuter- 
onomist.  Soon  after  Bleek  began  his  criticism, 
Ewald  traced  up  to  the  end  of  Joshua  all  the  docu- 
ments into  which  he  had  already  analysed  the 
Pentateuch.  The  work  was  continued  by  other 
(tritics,  the  most  prominent  of  whom  have  been 
Knobel,  Schrader,  Noldeke,  Hollenberg,  Well- 
hausen,  Vatke  (wliose  results  appear  in  his  post- 
humous lecturesonOTIntroduction),  Budde,  Albers, 
Driver,  Bennett,  and  Addis.  Amid  many  varieties 
of  opinion  as  to  details,  the  analyses  of  this  long 
list  of  scholars  reveal  a  wonderful  agreement,  not 
only  as  to  the  presence  in  Joshua  of  all  the  Penta- 
teuchal  documents,  but  even  as  to  the  approximate 
proportions  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other.* 
It  is  because  of  these  results  that  OT  criticism 
prefers  to  speak  of  the  Hcxateuch  rather  than  of 
the  Pentateuch. 

iv.  The  Constituent  Documents.  —  Critics, 
then,  agree  that  all  the  chief  documents  of  the 
Pentateuch  are  present  in  Joshua,  and  indeed  this 
is  obvious  to  any  reader  of  the  original  who  is 
familiar  with  the  characteristic  style  and  favourite 
topics  of  these  documents.  But  the  documents  are 
present  with  certain  ambiguities  and  complications, 
and  these  present  a  number  of  problems  unsolved 
and  perhaps  insoluble,  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
criticism  of  Joshua,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

In  the  following  analysis  we  start  with  the 
Deuteronomic  elements,  the  spirit  and  style  of 
which  are  so  readily  recognized.  We  have  seen 
that  the  book  is  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Deuteronomic  code — even  to  the  extent  of  ideal- 
izing the  facts — in  so  far  as  Deuteronomy  com- 
mands Israel  to  take  full  possession  of  the  land 
and  extirpate  the  native  inhabitants.  But  the 
Deuteronomic  dialect  is  also  frequently  observed. 
The  following  is  a  list  and  analysis  of  the  Deuter- 
onomic pa&sages.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  chs. 
1-12,  and  in  the  Appendix,  chs.  21-24. 

(a)  The  Deuteronomic  Passages  in  Joshua. — It 
is  not  without  significance  that  the  introduction  is 
one  of  the  most  plainly  Deuteronomic  passages  of 
the  Book.  Ch.  1  is  not  only  written  in  manifest 
continuation  of  the  end  of  the  Bk.  of  Deuter- 
onomy (as  completed,  critics  now  take  for  granted, 
by  a  Deuteronomic  editor),  but  it  is  composed 
almost  throughout  in  the  Deuteronomic  style. 
Vv.8-5»  are  expanded  from  Dt  li*«- 25* ;  Dt  31"^  is 
echoed  in  vv.*'"- «• '^^- ist^ ;  Dt  4«  29*  (Heb.)  in  v.^ ; 
Dt  l-»;  ^  203  31«  in  v.»  ;  Dt  1  pi  in  v.ii^.  Terms  used 
only  in  Dt,  or  in  the  meaning  in  which  they  are 
employed  in  Dt,  are  scattered  through  the  chapter 
(e.^.  the  intransitive  py,  and  Dnar  in  the  sense  of 
othcers  who  communicate  the  orders  of  the  chief 
to  the  people).  The  appeal  to  the  Law  and  the 
Book  of  the  Law  are  also  Deuteronomic,  and  so, 
too,  the  number  of  the  tribes  settled  E.  of  the 
Jordan  as  2^  (cf.  v.i=«  with  Dt  3'»--i),  while  JE 
(Nu  321-'-  ^'•)  states  them  as  2.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  complications.  The  phrases  nro  mra 
( V.'),  D'c'on  and  Vnn  nu:  (v."),  are  not  phrases  of  the 
Dt  style,  M-liich  has  other  terms  for  the  two  latter ; 
the  detJiils  in  v."»  miglit  have  been  stated  by  any 

•  In  opposition  to  these  analyses,  defenders  of  the  unity  of  the 
book,  and  (to  a  greater  or  less  degree)  of  its  independence,  have 
appeared  in  J.  L.  Konig  fl83(i),  and  Keil  in  his  Commentary. 
See  also  Lex  Motaica,  ana  Principal  Douglas  in  his  handliook 
on  Joshua. 


writer.  These  facts  have  led  some  to  conclude 
that  a  JE  narrative  underlies  this  Dt  introduction 
to  tlie  Book.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  Dt 
parallels  and  echoes  in  the  chapter  are  all  taken 
from  the  historical  and  parenetic  portions  of  the 
Bk.  of  Dt  which  most  critics  now  assign  to  another 
hand  than  that  which  drew  up  the  legal  kernel  of 
the  Book,  chs.  12-26.  28. 

In  ch.  2,  vv.^"-"  (and  perhaps  v.-^)  are  not  only 
Deuteronomic  in  language,  but  express  a  favourite 
thought  of  tlie  Deuteronomist — the  fear  which 
Israel  and  the  wonderful  deeds  of  J"  produced  on 
the  inhabitants  of  VV.  Palestine.  Clis.  3  and  4, 
on  the  Crossing  of  Jordan,  are  obviously  com- 
piled from  several  sources,  for  they  contain  not 
only  dill'erences  of  style,  but  of  substance.  There 
are,  firstly,  clauses  in  the  Dt  dialect  deducing  from 
the  events  described  the  Dt  doctrines  (3^  4'''  the 
magnifying  of  Joshua  in  the  eyes  of  Israel ;  4-'-  ■■** 
the  duty  of  teaching  future  generations  the  mean- 
ing of  the  events,  and  the  impression  of  these  on 
the  Canaanites) ;  and,  secondly,  in  other  parts  of 
the  narrative,  characteristic  Dt  phrases  occur  (3'-"'* 
Dn*?.!  D'j.13.-!,  etc.) ;  but,  thirdly  also,  there  are  traces 
of  an  original  Dt  account  of  the  monument  raised 
to  commemorate  the  passage  (4'^-  '**•  ^  cf.  vv.-^- '"), 
which  dill'ers  from  the  two  J  E  accounts  of  the  same 
(see  below),  in  so  far  as  it  makes  the  monument  to 
consist  of  12  stones  brought  by  12  men  from  the 
bed  of  Jordan,  and  places  it  at  Gilgal.  In  chs.  5 
and  6  (the  Taking  of  Jericho),  5^  the  fear  of  the 
Canaanites  has  an  echo  of  Dt,  as  also  6"  '■^  are 
supposed  to  have  (cf.  v.'^  with  Dt  2**  3-  etc.,  and 
V.-''  with  Dt  2'-'^).  In  ch.  7  (Achan's  Trespass) 
no  Dt  elements  can  l)e  detected  with  certainty 
(though  some  seem  to  occur  in  w.^-'^*  "•  ^')  till  the 
obvious  Dt  redaction  of  v.^^'-,  on  which  see  below 
among  the  JE  passages.  In  8'"-^  (the  Taking  of 
Ai)  touches  of  the  Dt  style  may  be  detected  in 

Vv.l.  2.  27b_ 

Ch.  S^'**  is  a  passage  of  peculiar  difficulty.  The 
linguistic  evidence  proves  it  to  be  in  the  main  from 
the  hand  of  a  Deuteronomist  editor,  but  besides 
containing,  as  the  Dt  redaction  sometimes  does,  a 
trace  of  tlie  priestly  writer  (in  the  phrase  n-)iK3  -m 
v.^),  it  records  a  fact,  the  building  of  an  altar 
at  Mt.  Ebal,  which  conflicts  with  the  principal 
law  of  Dt,  that  there  shall  be  only  one  ssmctuary 
in  the  land.  It  apparently  refers  to  two  pas- 
sages in  Dt  (1129.30  -which  orders  blessing  to  be  set 
on  Gerizim,  but  cursing  on  Ebal,  and  the  very 
composite  27^"^^  which  enjoins  the  erection  of 
plastered  stones,  when  Israel  crosses  Jordan,  and 
the  inscription  on  them  of  the  Torah  vv.'--  *  ;  that 
this  shall  be  at  Ebal  v."*,  and  that  an  altar  of 
unhewn  stones  shall  be  raised  there  for  sacritice  to 
Jehovah  ;  and  that  the  tribes  shall  be  divided  to 
bless  opposite  Gerizim  and  curse  opposite  Ebal),  yet 
it  does  not  wholly  agree  with  either  of  these  (for  it 
records  a  reading  of  the  whole  law  where  1 1-*®  speaks 
only  of  the  blessing  and  cursing,  and  27''^^  speaks 
only  of  the  writing  of  the  Law).  Jos  8*""**  appears 
therefore  not  to  have  been  composed  with  the 
mere  view  of  recording  the  fulfilment  of  the  afore- 
said Dt  injunctions  (and  indeed  it  ignores  Dt  27"'-'* 
altogether),  but  to  be  an  independent*  writing  based 
on  documents,  part  of  whicli,  the  building  of  the 
Ebal  altar,  cannot  be  Deuteronomist,  but  is  more 
likely  to  belong  to  E,  whose  interest  in  northern 
sanctuaries  is  constant.t  (It  is  to  E  that  the  cor- 
responding passage  Dt  27^*  ®  is  assigned  :  on  the  his- 
torical questions  raised  by  the  passage,  see  below). 

In  ch.  9  (the  Guile  of  Gibeon)  the  introduction 

•  The  Dt  passages,  the  first  of  which  is  an  interpolation,  the 
second  an  extraordinarily  composite  parajrraph  (in  parts  con- 
tradictory of  itself),  may, "indeed,  have  been  inserted  in  Ut  sub- 
sequent to  the  appearance  of  the  passajre  in  .Joshua. 

t  The  description  of  the  altar  is  very  like  Es  20^. 
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(vv.'--,  cf.  Dt  V,  Jos  1*)  and  tlie  closing  words 
(v.-^''  the  Dt  formula  'the  place  which  He  shall 
choose")  are  Deuteronomio ;  so,  too,  vv."'' ^^  (the 
reference  to  Sihon  and  Og)  and  vv.**-  ^  (cf.  Dt 
20">-i*).  In  ch.  10  (The  Victory  of  Gibeon  and 
Conquest  of  the  South),  which  is  covered  by  the  Dt 
introduction  9'-  *,  there  are  many  fragments  of  the 
Dt  style,  vv.*-  ^2»-  i*b  (the  introduction  and  close  of 
the  story  of  J  which  is  gathered  round  the  quota- 
tion from  the  Bk.  of  Jashar :  the  phrase  in  v.J*» 
'  in  the  day  .  .  .  Israel'  is  used  9  times  in  Dt,  and 
nowhere  else  in  the  Pent.  ;  the  phrase  in  v."''  .ti.t 
Sk-.c"'?  zr\'^z  is  also  Dt,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
mi^ht  not  have  been  used  by  another  writer),  and 
^-^- 19b  (perhaps),  ^ ;  besides  vv.^"^,  the  summary 
of  the  Conquest  of  the  South,  which  by  other 
documents,  Jos  15"*^*,  Jg  1^""",  is  attributed  to 
Judah  and  Caleb.  Ch.  11  (the  Conquest  of  the 
North)  is  also  treated  in  the  summary  arrangement 
of  the  Deuteronomist,  and  mainly  in  Dt  language  ; 
while  ch.  12  is  assigned  by  virtually  all  critics  to  a 
Deuteronomio  hand  on  the  ground  that  vv.^"* 
follow  Dt  3»-i"  14-17  rather  than  the  parallel  Nu 
211-31  (Og  is  again  joined  with  Sihon),  and  that  Dt 
touches  appear  in  the  following  verses.  The  list 
of  kings  vv.*--^  might  be  from  any  source. 

In  the  Second  Section  of  the  Book,  the  Division 
of  the  Land,  chs.  13-21,  the  Dt  passages  are  few. 
Here  again  the  introduction  is  one  of  them,  13^'", 
a  sunimarj' description  of  the  land  still  unconquered, 
and  a  charge  to  divide  what  Ls  conquered  among  the 
9^  tribes  ;  and  a  description  of  E.  Palestine  studded 
not  only  with  phrases  but  facts  peculiar  to  the 
Deuteronomist  (e.g.  v."  il  Dt  18^ ;  v.' 2.^  tribes  ;  v.^ 
Og ;  cf.  also  ^-v.''^^  generally  with  the  Dt  passage 
Jos  12^"*).  There  are,  too,  signs  of  an  attempt  to 
harmonize  two  dift'ering  accounts  of  the  conquest 
(cf.  "Wellh.  Comp.  des  Hex.  p.  129 ;  Kuenen, 
Ondcrz.  i.  1,  §  7,  n.  27).  Ch.  14^- ''  is  Deuteronomic  ; 
so,  too,  chs.  18'-  ^'"'  21"'*,  which  represent  the  con- 
quest of  the  Holy  Land  as  in  complete  fulfilment 
of  the  Di\-ine  promise  :  a  representation  not  con- 
sistent with  other  passages  nor  borne  out  by  the 
subsequent  history,  but  in  harmony  with  the 
Deuteronomist's  icleal  treatment  of  the  subject. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  ch.  20  the  Dt  additions 
do  not  occur  in  the  LXX.  In  the  Appendix  chs. 
22-24,  Joshua's  chai-ge  to  the  2^  tribes  (ch.  22**), 
and  his  last  charge  to  the  nation  (23''**),  are  in  the 
weU-known  hortatory  style  of  Dt. 

(b)  The  Priestly  Writing  in  Joshua. — It  is  most 
convenient  to  take  this  next.  In  the  First  Section, 
chs.  1-12,  the  passages  from  P  are  few  and  frag- 
mentary, and  consist  either  (a)  of  additions  to  the 
narrative  of  dates  and  statistics  (about  which, 
however,  there  is  this  difficulty,  that,  though  such 
things  are  characteristic  of  P  in  the  Pentateuch, 
they  do  not  in  Joshua  always  agree  M-ith  other 
statistics  given  by  P,  and  being  but  bare  figures 
cannot  be  proved  on  e^■idence  of  language  to  belong 
to  P)  ;  or  (6)  of  the  substitution  of  characteristic 
terms  of  P  for  the  corresponding  terms  of  other 
documents ;  or  (c)  of  statements  with  regard  to  the 
ritual  and  enforcement  of  the  Law.  Of  the  first  of 
those  three  classes  are  3^  (?)  4*^-  ^  ;  of  the  second 
5^  -rcnScn  *?;«  '?:  mstn  (6*),  and  the  evident  ex- 
pansion of  7-''  and  7-®  |3k  ^ktb"  '^z  wk  ic:-n,  10"  njr 
r:\n  cr.T  csy  (IP^) ;  of  the  third  class  S^'^^  the 
account  of  the  Passover,  6^"  7*  91"-*  11*3. 

In  the  Second  Section,  on  the  Division  of  theLand, 
the  bulk  is  from  P  (all,  in  fact,  except  the  Dt  pas- 
sages already  cited,  and  a  few  from  JE  which  will  be 
cited  immediately).  This  is  clear  from  the  presence 
of  the  characteristic  marks  of  P's  style,  and  the 
agreement  of  the  injunctions  with  those  laid  do^Ti  in 
the  Priestly  Legislation  in  the  Pentateuch.  Besides 
the  bulk  of  the  contents,  the  opening  and  closing 
formulas  of  the  various  paragraphs  of  this  section 


are  from  P.  In  short,  in  this  section,  as  in  the 
Pentateuch,  P  furnishes  the  framework.  In  the 
Appendix,  ch.  22****  (which  emphasizes  the  central- 
ization of  the  worship  by  the  account  of  the  altar 
that  was  '  by  Jordan ')  displays  many  of  the  char- 
acteristic marks  of  P's  style.  There  are,  however, 
other  features  which  suggest  an  independent  author. 
(c)  The  Jahwist-Elohist  Documents  in  Joshua. 
— As  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  bulk  of  the  narrative 
in  Joshua  belongs  to  the  double  document,  known 
to  critics  as  JE.  To  the  trained  eye  the  style  is 
easily  distinguished  from  that  of  Dt  or  P.  W  hen, 
however,  we  seek  to  discriminate  its  two  con- 
stituents, which  in  the  Pentateuch  are  so  often 
discernible  from  each  other,  we  receive  little  or  no 
assist-ance  from  the  style  or  the  language.  It 
exhibits,  however,  another  and  far  more  decisive 
difl'erence.  Again  and  again  in  the  JE  iK)rtions  of 
Joshua  it  becomes  evident  that  two  accounts  of 
the  same  event  have  been  welded  together,  for  the 
statements  not  only  repeat  each  other  Avith  a 
redundancy  utterly  foreign  t-o  the  crisp  style  of 
either  of  the  two  documents  J  and  E,  but  in  details 
often  conflict  with  each  other.  In  ch  1  there  are  only 
fragments  of  JE.  Ch  2  is  aU  JE,  except  w.^"- ". 
So,  too,  chs.  3.  4,  the  Crossing  of  Jordan,  except  the 
Dt  fragments  not«d  above.  But  when  these  have 
been  put  aside,  the  remainder  reveals  the  presence 
of  two  narratives  (as  WeUhausen  was  the  first  to 
point  out) ;  according  to  one  of  which  a  monument 
to  commemorate  the  Passage  was  built  at  GUgal 
with  stones  taken  from  the  river's  bed  by  the 
people,  but  according  to  the  other  was  set  up  in 
the  river's  l)ed,  and  consisted  of  12  stones  carried 
by  12  representatives  of  the  tribes.  This  difference 
(in  addition  to  the  3rd  story  of  the  Deuteronomist 
referred  to  above)  is  apparent  not  only  from  the 
statements  in  4**  ^,  but  from  the  fact  that  while  3*" 
describes  the  people  as  ha%-ing  all  passed  over, 
44. 5.  lob  treat  them  as  still  about  to  cross.  Again, 
3*-  and  4''  cannot  belong  to  the  same  narrative,  for 
they  are  simply  '  doublets' ;  yet  3*'-  is  presupposed 
by  4*.  The  two  narratives  may  be  thus  dis- 
tinguished—( 1 )  31.5.10.11.13-17  41-S.8.  and  (2)  3^ 
44-7. 9-ua  Of  these  two  accounts  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  which  is  J  and  which  E. 

Ch.  5  (events  between  Jordan  and  Jericho)  is 
one  of  the  most  complicated  parts  of  the  text  of 
Joshua.  V.',  as  we  have  seen,  is  Dt.  Vv.2-3-8-» 
(the  record  of  the  circumcision  of  the  people  by 
Joshua),  are  from  JE.  But  into  v.-  words  have 
been  inserted — they  are  not  found  in  the  LXX — 
implying  that  Joshua  did  this  a  second  time  ;  and 
vv.*-'  (the  LXX  here  offers  a  A^dely  different 
reading)  interpolate  an  account  of  the  reasons  of 
the  operation,  which  is  not  consistent  with  JE's 
statement  in  v.^,  that  it  was  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  '  rolling  away  the  reproach  of  Egypt.' 
These  words  are  in  themselves  an  obviously  wrong 
interpretation  of  the  term  GUgal,  i.e.  '  stone-circle,' 
and  can  only  mean  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
']  writer  Israel  had  been  uncircumcised  in  Egypt, 
and  that  this  neglect,  which  had  excited  the  re- 

f)roach  of  the  circumcised  Egyptians,  was  now  at 
ast  repaired.  In  contradiction  to  this,  vv.^-"  de- 
clare that  the  Israelites  while  in  Egypt  were 
circumcised,  but  that  generation  had  all  died,  and 
those  who  were  bom  after  the  Exodus  had  not 
been  circumcised,  which  neglect  Joshua  now  made 
good.  The  phraseology  of  these  four  verses  is  partly 
P's,  but  most  critics  take  them,  along  vrith  the 
words  interpolated  in  v.-,  to  be  the  addition  of  a  later 
writer,  who  was  anxious  to  harmonize  JEs  account 
with  prcAnous  reports  of  P  about  circumcision. 
The  end  of  ch.  5  (vv.*^*^)  also  presents  a  difficulty. 
It  is  generally  assigned  to  JE  ;  but  some  critics, 
on  the  alleged  ground  that  the  phrases  .ti.t  k3s  and 
tr  as  applied  to  an  angel  are  found  only  in  late; 
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writings,  take  the  passage  to  be  one  of  the  very 
latest  additions  to  the  IJk.  of  Joshua.  So  Kuenen. 
This  reason  is  not  conclusive.  It  was  an  early 
belief  that  Jehovah  had  a  lieavenly  host  (of.  1  K 
22"'),  the  belief  in  individual  angels  with  special 
functions  was  also  early,  and  we  need  not  talce  tsf 
in  the  special  sense  in  which  it  is  intended  when 
applied  to  angels  in  the  Bk.  of  Daniel,  but  simply 
in  its  early  signification  of  a  military  officer. 
Yy  13-15  niav  therefore  very  well  be  left  to  JE. 

The  whole  of  ch.  6  (the  Fall  of  Jericho),  except 
yv.2  aud  27^  bclongs  to  .IE,  but  we  meet  in  it  the 
same  phenomenon  as  in  chs.  3  and  4,  the  presence 
(again  first  detected  by  Wellhausen)  of  two  diti'er- 
ing  accounts— one  (vv.^-  7»-  w-  "  partly  "•  ^^  '  and  it 
came  to  pass  .  .  .  manner,'  !'"'•  ^  '  and  the  people 
shouted ')  which  relates  that  Israel  marched  round 
Jericho  on  7  successive  days,  the  lirst  6  silently, 
but  on  the  7th  they  shoutecl  at  the  word  of  Joshua, 
and  the  walls  fell ;  and  the  other  (vv.*  partly, 
5. -b.8.  a^  parts  of  vv."-is,  yv.  !*»•-<"')  which  relates 
that  a  portion  of  the  armed  men  marched  round 
the  city  7  times  on  one  day,  having  in  their  midst 
tiie  ark  and  priests  with  trumpets,  and  that  at  the 
7th  round  the  people  shouted  at  the  signal  of  the 
trumpets,  and  the  walls  fell.  Cf.  especially  vv.^" 
"•<»  -'0 .  jjj  ^ijg  latter  the  people  shout  both  before 
and  after  the  trumpets,  though  v.^®  enjoins  them 
not  to  shout  till  the  trumpets  give  the  signal.  As 
in  chs.  3.  4  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  these  double 
accounts,  present  in  ch.  6,  respectively  to  J  and  E. 

In  ch.  7  (the  Defeat  before  Ai  and  Achan's  Sin 
and  Doom)  all  is  from  JE  except  v.^  and  parts  of 
yy  24. 25  'pijg  latter  verses  attord  so  instructive 
an  example  as  to  how  the  original  JE  narrative 
has  been  worked  upon  by  subsequent  editors  that 
it  is  worth  examining  their  details.  To  begin  with, 
the  LXX  omits  in  v."''^  the  words  a.iin— rjDD.TnNi,  and 
in  v.^  CK3 — iDJTi.  Moreover,  in  v."'*  the  term  '  and 
all  Israel'  has  been  separated  from  its  fellow- 
nominative  '  Joshua '  at  the  beginning  of  the 
verse  *  by  the  words  omitted  in  the  LXX,  and  by 
the  rest  of  the  catalogue  of  Achan's  property, 
while  in  v.-*  not  only  does  the  phrase  beginning 
isaTi  '  and  they  stoned  him  with  stones,'  which  is 
in  the  language  of  P,  form  a  mere  doublet  to  the 
phrase  introduced  by  i^-o'i  '  and  they  stoned  them 
with  stones,'  but  when  we  remove  the  former, 
the  latter  is  still  preceded  by  the  words  'and 
they  burned  them  with  fire,'  an  impossible 
order :  we  cannot  conceive  of  Achan  and  his  pro- 
perty as  first  burned  and  then  stoned.  Besides, 
while  v.^,  which  is  JE,  speaks  of  a  cairn  being 
raised  over  Aciian  alone,  v.^"*  describes  thcni  as 
brought  up  to  the  vallej'^  of  Achor,  and  v.'-"  de- 
scribes them  as  being  burned  and  stoned.  Of  this 
confusion  Albers  has  given  the  following  reason- 
able explanation.  The  original  JE  narrative  re- 
corded tne  punishment  only  of  Achan,  but  a  Deuter- 
onomic  editor,  wishing  to  bring  the  process  into 
conformity  with  Dt  13"*-  ",  which  enjoins  that  goods 
subject  to  the  IJ^erem  or  Ban  shall  be  burned,  has 
added  to  v.^  the  catalogue  of  Achan's  property, 
which  we  have  already  seen  to  be  an  evident  in- 
trusion, and  to  v.-^  the  notice  of  the  burning  which 
we  have  seen  to  be  impossible  before  that  of  the 
stoning.  This  editor  must  have  also  changed  the 
'  him '  of  both  these  verses  into  '  them ' ;  it  is 
remarkable  that  in  both  the  LXX  has  'him.'  If, 
now,  we  take  out  of  the  verses  those  intruded 
elements  of  Dt  and  P,  the  JE  remainder  reads 
consistently :  '  And  Joshua,  and  all  Israel  with 
him,  took  Achan  the  son  oif  Zerali,  and  brought 
him  (LXX  A)  to  the  valley  of  Achor  ;  and  Joshua 
said,  "Why  hast  thou  brought  trouble  upon  us? 
Jehovah  will  bring  trouble  upon  thee."  And  they 
stoned  him  (LXX  BA  ;  ai>roi>s  F)  with  stones.* 
•  Though  in  AV  they  have  been  brought  together. 


In  ch.  S'-'*  (the  Taking  of  Ai)  everything  except 
the  Dt  fragments  already  noticed  is  from  JE. 
But  as  in  chs.  3.  4.  6,  two  accounts  appear  to  have 
l)een  fused  (though  it  is  not  certain  now  we  are  to 
divide  them  between  J  and  E).  This  is  clear  not 
only  from  the  reduj)lication  of  certain  details 
(yy  14.  18  etc.,  see  below),  and  awkward  connexions 
(v.",  and  v.^*  with  v.^*),  but  still  more  from  a 
double  and  contradictory  story  of  the  ambush,  as 
well  as  from  an  attempt  in  the  Massoretic  text  to 
reconcile  these,  and  from  the  omission  by  the  LXX 
both  of  the  attempt  and  of  the  contradictory  data. 
The  first  of  the  two  accounts  starts  with  v.*  (perhaps 
earlier,  for  though  vv.**  *  are  mainly  Dt,  they  contain 
other  elements).  According  to  this,  after  Joshua 
and  all  the  army  started  from  Gilgal  for  Ai,  he 
chose  and  sent  forward*  30,000  (V3000)  men  by 
night  to  conceal  themselves  on  the  opposite  or 
western  side  of  Ai,  and  charged  them  to  wait  there 
till  the  army  should  pretend  to  flee  from  Ai,  and 
drawing  its  inhabitants  out  of  it,  leave  it  empty, 
when  the  ambush  were  to  take  possession.  The 
men  chosen  go  forth  and  eflect  this  movement, 
while  Joshua  passes  the  same  night  in  the  valley 
(in  V.8  for  dv  read  with  Ewald  pcy).  At  this  point 
the  second  account  starts  from  v.^",  or  at  least 
from  v.",  which  relates  that  all  the  people  (omit 
for  grammatical  reasons  the  words  '  of  war')  which 
were  with  hini  came  over  against  Ai,t  and  (v.'^) 
Joshua  took  about  5000  men  and  '  set  them  as  an 
ambush  between  Bethel  and  Ai,  westward  of  Ai.' 
Then  comes  the  difficult  v.^^  which  seems  an 
attempt  to  combine  and  summarize  the  two 
accounts.  The  Greek  translator,  or  the  editor  of 
the  texts  he  used,  feeling  that  the  combination 
was  impossible,  has  suVjstituted  for  8"''  the  word 
'eastward,'  and  for  ^-^,  with  its  contradictory  data, 
the  words  '  the  ambushes  of  the  city  from  the  .sea 
(i.e.  westward) '  ;  and  has  omitted  all  v.^^  To  this 
explanation  the  only  alternative  is  that  the  data 
in  v.i-^,  which  conflict  Avith  those  of  the  previous 
account  of  the  ambush,  and  v.^^  have  been  added 
to  the  Massoretic  text  after  the  LXX  translation 
was  made,  which  is  hardly  possible.  V."  alike 
by  its  repetitions,  in  ditterent  words,  of  the  same 
actions  and  theawkward  grammar  by  which  they  are 
combiried,  is  obviously  the  fusion  of  two  accounts- 
one  :  '  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  king  of  Ai 
saw,  that  he  and  all  his  people  hastened  to  the 
...:;:  in  front  of  the  Arabah,  not  knowing  of  the 
ambush  against  them  behind  (to  the  west  of)  the 
city ' ;  the  other :  '  And  the  men  of  the  city  rose 
up  early,  and  came  forth  to  meet  Israel  in  battle.' 
The  Israelites  flee,  and  draw  the  men  of  Ai  §  aft^r 
them.  Here,  again,  in  vv.^*-  "  there  are  small 
doublets,  and  so,  in  fact,  to  the  end  of  w^  [e.g.  in 
V.'-""'  the  people  fleeing  to  the  wilderness  '  turn  on 
their  pursuers,'  omitted  by  LXX ;  yet  in  v.-' 
'Joshua  and  all  Israel  see  that  the  ambush  have 

*  V.Sa.  Some  scholars  think  that  according  to  tliis  first  account 
Joshua  sent  his  ambush  ahead /rom  Gilgal.  This  can  be  main- 
tained only  by  denying  that  v.3»  belongs  to  the  first  account. 
But  tliere  Is  no  cause  in  the  clause  itself  for  separating  it  from 
what  follows.  And  it  is  not  probable  that  any  account  would 
have  made  Joshua  send  the  ambush  ahead  from  Gilpl,  for  tliis 
place  is  6  or  7  hours  distant  from  Ai,  and  if  the  mam  body  had 
remained  there  during  the  night  in  which  the  ambush  took  up 
its  position  west  of  Ai,  starting  next  morning,  it  would  not  have 
reached  Ai  till  the  ambush  had  been  exposed  for  several  hours 
to  the  daylight.  Take  v.-'"  with  what  follows  it,  and  we  find  the 
first  accoinit  imply  that  the  ambush  was  not  chosen  an»l 
despatched  till  the  whole  army  had  gone  up  towards  Ai,  which 
does  not  contradict  the  second  and  more  detailed  account,  that 
it  started  after  Joshua  and  the  army  had  arrived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ai. 

t  This  still  may  be,  though  not  probably,  the  first  account. 

j  "yi^sh  '  to  the  appointed  place.'  Dillmann's  theorj-,  that 
one  of  the  two  narratives  had  previously  described  this  tryst,  is 
surely  impossible,  for  the  men  of  Ai  did  not  know  of  Israel's 
arrival.    Bennett  emends  niicS  'to  the  descent.' 

i  Heb.  adds  'and  Bethel,'  but  LXX  omits;  it  must  be  the 
addition  of  a  late  scribe  inserting  an  allusion  to  Jg  1. 
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taken  the  city,  and  that  smoke  goes  up,  and  turn 
and  smite  tiie  men  of  Ai' ;  and  in  v.-*  rttV2  12102).  1 
The;<e  are  quite  enough  (without  supposing  that  a 
ditierent  use  has  been  imput«d  to  Joshua's  javelin 
in  v.i®  from  that  in  v.-*)  to  prove  the  fusion  of  two 
talcs  of  the  same  event,  v.^  is  of  course  Dt.  In 
the  Dt  passage  vv.*****  the  part  that  must  have 
been  taken  from  E  has  been  already  pointed  out. 

In  ch.  9  (the  Guile  of  Gibeon),  after  the  Dt 
introduction  in  vv^-  ^,  the  JE  narrative  commences 
independentlj'  in  v.*.  Its  style  is  distinguish- 
able from  the  Dt  portions,  vv.9*»- "•*••»•  ^^  ;  and 
both  in  style  and  substance  it  differs  from  the  P 
account,  w.^''-  "''■^^.  But  even  within  JE  a  double 
account  is  as  discernible  as  it  was  in  the  JE 
portions  of  chs.  3.  4.  6  and  8 :  cf.  the  doublets  in 
yy  6-9»  •  In  (jjj  10^'*'  we  have  the  JE  account  of 
the  defeat  by  Joshua  of  the  kin^  of  Jenisalem, 
Hebron,  Jarmuth,  Lachish,  and  Debir,  all  with  terri- 
tories that  afterwards  became  Judah's.  Vv.^""-  ^*"^ 
read  continuously,  and  relate  fully  how  God  smote 
the  Canaanites  before  Israel  by  a  great  hailstorm. 
Yy  12-15  break  into  this  with  a  story  suggested  by 
an  ancient  verse  of  poetry,  a  prayer  of  Joshua  for  a 
day  long  enough  to  slay  his  foes ;  they  add  that  this 
prayer  was  answered  by  God  commanding  the  sun 
to  st^nd  still  for  a  whole  day  in  the  heavens,  and 
that  Joshua  and  his  force  returned  to  their  camp  ; 
while  w.'"^*f-  relate  that  they  continued  the  pursuit 
of  the  5  kings  whose  forces  had  been  beaten  by  the 
hailstorm  recounted  in  v.^^.  Yv.^'^*  are  plainly 
an  interpolation  by  another,  who  finding  in  the 
Bk.  of  Jashar  this  poetical  ejaculation  of  Joshua 
for  a  day  sufficient  for  his  big  task,  prosaically 
added,  w.^^-  ",  that  this  actually  happened.  This 
account  of  the  defeat  of  the  southern  kings  is  not 
compatible  with  that  in  ch.  15^**-  and  in  Jg  I'*'-  (see 
below,  §  vii.).  In  ch.  lli-io-i3  ^yg  have  the  JE 
account  of  the  conquest  of  N.  Canaan. 

In  the  Second  Section,  chs.  13-21,  on  the  Division 
of  the  Land,  the  portions  by  JE  are  comparatively 
few,  some  of  them  mere  fragments :  in  ch.  13, 
w.^"^,  in  ch.  15,  w.^^"^^-*^  (see  below,  §  vii.),  in  ch. 
16,  vv.^"^,  the  boundary  of  Joseph  ;  v.J*  the  Canaan- 
ite  enclaves  at  Gezer  and  in  Ephraira,  the  latter 
assigned  to  E  ;  in  ch.  17,  ^'v.^"-  details  on  Manas- 
seh,  and  ^-v.l*'^^-  Manasseh's  difficulties  v^ath  the 
Canaanites  and  Joshua's  treatment  of  the  house  of 
Joseph ;  in  ch.  18,  vv.^"*-  ^^°  Joshua's  allotment  of 
land  to  7  tribes,  by  casting  lots  ;  in  ch.  19^  a  detail 
about  Simeon,  vv.*"-  **  the  removal  of  Dan  to  Laish 
(see  below,  §  vii.),  and  vv.*^-**  the  tril)es  take  pos- 
session and  Joshua  gets  Timnath-serah. 

In  the  Appendix  (chs.  22-24)  the  whole  of  ch.  24, 
except  a  few  insertions  from  Dt  and  P,  is  assigned 
toE. 

V.  Problems  of  the  Relation  axd  Composi- 
tion OF  THE  Documents. — The  evidence  thus  I 
collected    from    the    text    itself    of    the    Bk.    of  | 
Joshua,  may  be  ambiguous  in  this  or  that  detail ;  i 
but  its  cumulative  force  and  its  main  direction  are  l 
unmistakable.     Were  it  only  by  the  'doublets*  it  j 
contains  on  the  various  episodes  of  the  conquest,  | 
and  by  the  difterent  degrees  of  completeness  to  ; 
which  various  passages  describe  the  di\-ision  of  the  ' 
land  to  have  been  carried,  the  Bk.  of  Joshua  is 
amply  proved  to  be  a  compilation   from  several  i 
sources.     Of  these,  the  oldest,  which  supplies  the  i 
bulk  of  the  narrative  of  the  conquest  in  chs.  1-12,  | 
and  gives  the  conclusion  of  Joshua's  history  in  ch.  I 
24,  but  also  supplies  some  details  concerning  the  1 
di\-ision  of  the  land,  belongs  by  linguistic  evidence 
to  the  document  entitled  by  critics  JE.      This 
document  is  itself  composed  from  two  narratives  ; 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  in  those  parts  of  it  which  run 
through  chs.  3,  4,  6  and  8,  two  accounts  of  the 

*  The  attempt  by  Budde,  p.  50,  to  get  rid  of  the  differences  by 
emending  the  t€xt,  has  not  con%'inced  critics. 


same  episodes,  the  crossing  of  Jordan  and  the  tak- 
ing of  Jericho  and  of  Ai,  have  obviously  been  com- 
bined ;*  and  in  chs.  13-21,  later  passages  (ig-"-*-*"" 
and  perhaps  others)  have  been  added  to  it,  whether 
by  the  hand  that  combined  its  constituents  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  Alongside  these  Avritten  tradi- 
tions in  JE  of  the  Conquest  and  Division  of  the 
Land,  there  appears  to  have  existed,  either  in  whole 
or  part,  at  least  one  other  written  tradition,  and 
perhaps  two.  The  passages  in  chs.  1-12,  which  on 
linguistic  evidence  are  assignable  to  P,  seem  to 
have  been  taken  from  a  Priestly  narrative  of  the 
Conquest,  and  there  was  certainly  a  Priestly 
account  of  the  Division  of  the  Territory  from  which 
the  bulk  of  chs.  13-21  is  taken.  But  there  are  also 
accounts  of  some  events  of  the  Conquest,  notably 
that  of  the  monument  at  Gilgal  (4^**-  »,  cf.  vv. *>-**), 
and  the  summary  of  the  Conquest  of  the  South 
(g^®-*),  which  seem  to  imply  that  there  was,  in 
addition  to  the  two  other  accounts  just  noted 
above,  one  independent  Deuteronomic  account  of 
the  Conquest. 

But  if  the  existence  of  an  original  Dt  narrative 
of  the  facts  of  the  Conquest  be  uncertain,  there 
was  another  hand  at  work  of  the  same  spirit  and 
style  of  language.  In  chs.  1-12  the  great  majority 
of  the  Dt  passages  do  not  give  evidence  of  belong- 
ing to  an  independent  account  of  the  same  events 
as  are  described  in  JE,  but  consist  of  introductions 
to  the  various  sections,  the  bulk  of  the  narrative 
in  which  is  JE,  and  of  connexions  and  transi- 
tions ;  or  they  point  out  how  the  events  related  in 
JE  illustrate  the  favourite  doctrines  of  the  Deuter- 
onomic writers  and  enforce  the  Deuteronomic  legis- 
lation. All  these  passages  are  easily  separable 
from  the  narratives  to  which  they  have  been 
added,  and  sometimes  (as  in  ch.  7^-  *)  it  is  clear 
that  their  insertion  has  not  been  accomplished 
^^-ithout  the  modification  of  the  original  text. 
And,  besides,  single  phrases  characteristic  of  the 
Dt  style  have  been  scattered  over  most  of  the 
chapters.  All  this  points  to  one  conclusion.  A 
Deuteronomic  writer  has  'edited,'  not  only  chs. 
1-12,  but  the  whole  book.  His  is  the  framework 
of  the  whole,  his  its  connexion  with  the  Bk.  of 
Deuteronomy,  the  modification  of  the  JE  narra- 
tives, and  the  lessons  deduced  from  them.  Who 
he  was,  whether  he  can  be  identified  -with  the 
author  of  the  original  Dt  law-book  (which  is 
improbable),  or  the  author  of  tlie  liistorical  supple- 
ments to  the  latter,  or  was  another  writer  of  the 
same  spirit  and  style,  are  questions  that  di\-ide 
critics,  and  depend  on  the  still  unsettled  problems 
as  to  the  composition  of  the  Bk.  of  Deuteronomy 
it  self,  t  It  would  be  misleading,  however,  to  take 
for  granted  that  this  Deuteronomic  redaction  was 
completed  by  one  hand  at  one  time.  The  reasons 
for  supposing  that  various  strata  (though  all  in 
the  Deuteronomic  spirit  and  style)  are  represented 
in  it  will  appear  from  the  next  paragraph. 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  this  Deuter- 
onomic redaction  (or  redactions)  to  the  elements  of 
P  which  appear  in  Joshua  is  a  very  difficult  one. 
Was  the  Dt  redaction  (or  redactions)  completed 
upon  JE  and  the  independent  Dt  traditions 
(described  above),  and  was  the  whole  only  then 

*  We  have  also  seen  that  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  these,  on 
linguistic  evidence,  respectively  to  J  and  E. 

t  See  the  discussions  in  the  works,  cited  belocr,  of  HoUenberg, 
Kuenen,  Dillmann,  and  Kittel.  HoIIenbergr's  conclusion  is  that 
not  the  original  Deuteronomist,  but  the  Deuteronomic  editor 
who  combined  Deuteronomy  with  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  added  to  it  chs.  1-t.  27.  29-31,  is  the  writer  of  these 
passages  in  Joshua.  DUlmann  assigns  them  in  the  main  to  the 
author  of  the  Bk.  of  Deuteronomy  ;  Kuenen,  either  to  a  writer 
or  writers  akin  in  spirit  and  style  to  the  author  of  Dt  1-4,  etc.; 
so  virtuallj-  Kittel,  to  a  D-  whom  (not  certainly  but  on  the 
whole)  he  takes  to  have  been  different  from  Di.  There  is  a 
curious  difference  between  the  Dt  passage  J(w  1»-*  and  Dt 
11-ii.  2Ss  ;  but  it  is  not  very  great,  and  does  not  carry  us  far  in 
the  discussion  of  the  question. 
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combined  with  the  passages  from  P  ?  Or  did  the 
Dt  redaction  take  place  subsequently  to  P?  The 
former  of  these  alternatives  is  accepted  by  Driver 
(Introd.^  p.  104).  But  there  is  important  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  In  the  Bk.  of  Joshua,  P 
does  not  occupy  the  regulative  position,  nor 
supply  the  framework,  as  it  does  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. And  in  the  Massoretic  text  of  Joshua 
portions  of  P  have  apparently  been  subjected  to 
the  Dt  revision ;  in  en.  20,  for  instance,  the  sub- 
stance is  from  P,  the  additional  matter  is  Deuter- 
onomic  (see  vv.*"*).  Again,  while  most  of  the  Dt 
passages  apjiear  in  the  LXX  translation,  and  are 
therefore  to  be  regarded  as  prior  to  it,  a  number 
are  not  found  in  it.  For  example,  in  ch.  l^-  ^  we 
saAV  that  the  LXX  reproduces  only  some  of  the 
Dt  modifications  of  the  JE  account  of  Achan's 
punishment,  and  the  verses  ch.  20''"*  (just  cited),  in 
which  Deuteronomic  additions  are  manifest,  are 
not  found  in  the  LXX  (B).  It  is  also  probable  that 
ch.  22^-**  was  written  subsequently  to  the  Priestly 
Code  (cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  OTJV-  413,  and  Bennett, 
Piimer,  90).  Throughout  the  book,  too,  we  find 
some  words  from  a  very  late  stage  of  the  language 
(Dillmann,  p.  442).  All  this  implies  that  what 
Bennett  {B/c.  Jos.  p.  22)  calls  'very  probable' 
is  a  certainty :  the  Deuteronomic  redaction  of 
the  Bk.  of  Joshua  is  from  more  than  one  hand. 
Some  of  it,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  LXX, 
must  be  very  late.  Accordingly  we  understand 
why  no  author's  name  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Bk.  of  Joshua  :  *  it  takes  its  title  from  its  subject 
and  is  an  anonymous  work.  The  points  upon 
which  an  early  author,  or  even  one  contem- 
porary with  the  events  described,  has  been 
assumed,  are  either  illusory  (e.g.  the  reading  of  5' 
unav  should  be  cav),  or  can  only  prove  the  date  of 
one  or  other  of  the  constituent  documents.  The 
iinal  redaction  affords  no  historical  allusion  by 
which  its  date  might  be  fixed. 

vi.  Separation  from  the  Pentateuch,  and 
Date. — Another  set  of  problems  is  raised  by  the 
relation  of  Joshua  to  the  Pentateuch.  Most  critics 
have  held  tliat  the  Bk.  of  Joshua  was  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch  after  JE,  D,  and  P 
had  been  combined,  but  Bennett  (A  Primer  of  the 
Bible,  1897,  p.  90)  thinks  that  the  JE,  D,  and  P 
portions  of  Jos  were  combined  by  another  and  later 
editor  than  the  editor  who  combined  the  same  docu- 
ments in  the  Pentateuch.  This  is  certainly  borne 
out  by  the  different  rank,  alluded  to  above,  which 
is  assigned  to  P  in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  Joshua. 
But,  whatever  be  the  answer  to  these  questions, 
the  reason  of  the  separation  of  the  Book  of  Joshua 
from  the  Pentateuch  when  the  latter  became 
canonical  in  Israel  in  Ezra's  time  is  very  intel- 
ligible. The  legislation  really  closes  Avith  Deuter- 
onomy and  the  account  of  Moses'  death,  and  it 
was  legislation  which  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were 
anxious  to  enforce.  That  the  Bk.  of  Joshua  was 
not  regarded  in  Israel  as  what  we  call  canonical 
till  long  after  the  Torah  or  Five  Books  of  Moses 
had  reached  that  rank,  is  clear  from  the  difference 
between  it  and  them  in  the  LXX  translation. 
While  it  is  evident,  from  the  comparatively  few 
discrepancies  between  the  Massoretic  text  and  that 
of  the  LXX,  that  the  text  of  the  Torah  had  long 
been  guarded  with  care  before  the  LXX  translation 
was  made,  the  many  discrepancies  in  the  Bk.  of 
Joshua,  the  freedom  with  which  the  Greek  trans- 
lator or  translators  allowed  themselves  to  omit  and 
to  modify,  prove  that  when  the  LXX  translation  of 
it  was  made  Joshua  was  not  regarded  as  of  canoni- 
cal rank.     The  admission  to  the  Canon  of  the 

*  That  Joshua  is  the  author  is  asserted  in  the  Talmud,  '  Baba 
bathra,'  142.  It  has  been  maintained  by  a  few  Horn.  Cath.  and 
Protestant  scholars,  and  even  in  this  century  by,  e.g.,  J.  L.  Konig, 
A  T  Stud.  i.  1830.    But  see  Calvin's  sane  words  in  his  Argt. 


Prophetical  Books,  to  which  it  belongs,  is  generally 
held  to  have  been  about  2(X)  n.C. 

vii.  Relation  to  the  Book  of  Judges.— But 
the  problems  of  the  analysis  of  the  Bk.  of  Joshua 
cannot  be  fully  stated  without  some  comparison  of 
its  data  of  the  Conquest  with  those  furnished  in 
the  opening  chapters  of  the  Bk.  of  Judges.  We 
have  seen  that  in  the  Bk.  of  Joshua  there  are  two 
different  conceptions  of  how  tlie  Conquest  was 
achieved.  One  is  that  shared  by  both  1)  and  P : 
that  the  Conquest  of  the  Land  was  completed 
and  the  inhabitants  exterminated  by  Joshua,  and 
thereupon  the  various  territories  were  occupied 
by  the  tribes  to  which  he  allotted  them.  The 
other,  very  evident  from  the  fragments  of  J,  in 
the  second  half  of  the  book,  takes  the  Conquest  to 
have  been  gradual  and  partial.  This,  the  older 
conception,  is  that  which  is  supported  by  the  Bk. 
of  Judges.  In  Jg  1-2'  we  have  fragments  of  an 
account  of  the  Conquest,  which  an  editor  has 
found  irreconcilable  with  the  conception  that 
dominates  the  Bk.  of  Joshua,  and  has  therefore, 
by  an  introductory  clause,  Jg  P*,  transferred  to  the 
days  after  Joshua's  death.  This,  however,  is 
impossible  :  we  cannot  conceive  that  Israel  havinfj 
gained  full  possession  of  Western  Palestine  and 
exterminated  the  Canaanites,  was  after  Joshua's 
death  driven  back  upon  Jericho  and  began  a 
second  series  of  campaigns  which  gradually  re- 
stored the  country  to  them.  In  itself  this  is  im- 
possible ;  and  that  the  campaigns  in  Jg  1  happened 
in  Joshua's  lifetime  is  implied  not  only  by  the 
account  of  his  death  which  follows  them  in  Jg  2  fl'., 
but  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  same  episodes  (e.g. 
Hebron  and  Caleb,  Debir  and  Othnief)  which  are 
related  in  Jg  1  as  happening  after  Joshua's  death 
are  in  the  Bk.  of  Joshua  itself  related  as  happen- 
ing while  he  still  directed  the  allotment  of  the 
territories.  Omit  Jg  1^"  and  several  other  verses  in 
the  same  chapter  which  are  obvious  insertions  by 
an  editor  and  some  of  which  flatly  contradict 
verses  that  stand  next  them,  and  what  is  left 
aflFords  an  account  of  the  Conquest  which  is  in 
harmony  (as  already  said)  with  the  older  of  the 
two  conceptions,  contained  in  the  Bk.  of  Joshua.* 

The  relation  to  each  other  of    these    parallel 

Eassages  in  the  Bk.  of  Joshua  and  in  Jg  1  has 
een  differently  estimated  by  critics.  Yet  the 
facts  appear  to  shut  out  all  the  alternatives  but 
one.  !Not  only  do  the  parallels  agree  (as  has  just 
been  said)  in  their  general  conception  of  the  con- 
quest— that  it  took  place  througli  the  efforts  of 
separate  tribes,  and  with  incomplete  results  rather 
than  (as  the  view  of  P  and  D  which  prevails  in  the 
Bk.  of  Joshua  conceives  it)  by  all  Israel  acting 
together  and  with  a  complete  extermination  of  the 
'  inhabitants  of  the  land' ;  but  in  parts  the  parallels 
agree  word  for  word,  and  they  both  contain  the 
same  characteristic  terms  and  phrases. 

The  following  table  represents  the  agreements 
and  differences  : — 

Jg  11-  (except  the  first  clause)  2- 3.  8. 6.  7  ;  The  beginning  of 
Judah's  and  Simeon's  campaign,  and  their  defeat  of 
Adoni-bezek.  Jos  lO'*''- :  After  Joshua's  capture  of  Ai  and 
treaty  with'  Gibeon,  Adoni-zcdek  (LXX  .■\aoni-bezeV  ;  the 
reading  Adoni-zedelf  has  perhaps  arisen  as  some  echo  of 
another  ancient  king  of  Jerusalem,  Melchi-zedek),  kinjr 
of  Jerusalem,  with  the  kings  of  Jarmuth,  Lachish,  and 
Eglon,  having  attacked  Gibeon,  is  defeated  by  Joshua  ami 
all  Israel  in  the  battle  of  Beth-horon,  and  afterwards 
slain. 

Jg  119.  DO.  10-15 :  After  Judah  receives  the  hill-country  for  an 
inheritance,  Caleb  in  obedience  to  a  command  by  Moses 
receives  Hebro)i,  and  takes  it,  slaying  its  Anakite  lords  ; 

•  On  Jg  1  f.  consult  Wellhausen,  Comp.  d.  Ilex.  21.'?-21.'i ;  E. 
Meyer,  ZATWi.  p.  135 «f.;  but  especially  Buddc,  both  in  XATW 
vii.  p.  94ff.,  and  Richt.  u.  Samuel,  pp.  2ff.,  84-89;  and  Moore, 
Jtidijes,  in  the  Jntenmt.  Crit.  Comm.  p.  8  ff.  The  verses  to  be 
eliminated  from  Jg  1-25  are  l"-  •»•  8. 9. 18.  3«  oib  »».  8.  Of  these  l-«  is 
redundant  in  face  of  w.''-^  ;  v. 8,  intimating  the  capture  of  Jems, 
is  contradicted  by  later  history  and  Ihe  rest  of  the  narrative. 
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he  offers  his  daughter  to  the  conqueror  of  ^iriath-sepher. 
This  is  'Othniel.  'Othniel  receives  Acbsah,  Caleb's 
danfjhter,  and  with  her  the  '  upper  and  lower  Guloth.' 
Jos  1513a-:  Caleb,  in  obedience  to  a  divine  command  by 
Joshua,  receives  Hebron,  slajing  its  Anakite  lords  ;  then 
from  V.16  the  story  of  Debir,  Othniel,  and  Achsah  follows 
exactly  as  in  Jir  l'"-^-. 

jg  116. 17 :  The  settlement  of  the  Kenite  and  conquest  of 
Simeon's  land  find  no  parallel  in  Joshua. 

Jg  1'^  :  The  continued  hold  of  the  Jebusite  upon  Jerusalem, 
the  sons  of  Bfnjaviin  do  not  drive  him  out.  Jos  15^ : 
The  same,  but  it  is  the  sons  of  Judah  who  are  said  not  to 
kaix  been  able  to  drive  out  the  Jebusite. 

Jg  123-aii :  The  house  of  Joseph  go  up  to  Bethel,  and  with  them 
Jehovah  (an  unusual  expression,  and  not  found  in  the 
relation  of  the  other  campaigns  ;  for  Jehovah  hXX  reads 
Judah  ;  Budde  reasonably  conjectures  JothvM  as  the 
original  reading) ;  the  house  of  Joseph  takes  Bethel.  To 
tills  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  Bk.  of  Joshua ;  but  a 
reminiscence  of  the  capture  of  Bethel  crops  up  in  the 
story  of  the  taking  of  Ai,  Jos  S^^ '  Ai  and  Bethel '  (but  this 
is  omitted  by  the  best  MSS  of  LXX). 

jgXZ7. 28  :  Manasseh  did  not  ditpossets  the  inhabitants  of 
Beth-shan,  Taanach,  Dor,  Ibleam,  Megiddo,  and  their 
subject  villaares.  But  the  Canaanite  resotned  to  dwell  in 
that  land.  \Vhen  Israel  grew  strong  they  forced  Canaan- 
ites  to  work  for  them.  Jos  I7i- 13 ;  The  Bene-Manasseh 
xoere  not  able  to  dispossess  the  inhabitants  of  Beth-shan, 
Ibleam,  Dor,  En-dor,  Taanach,  Megiddo,  but  the  Canaan- 
ite retolted  to  dweU  in  this  land  ;  when  the  Bene- Israel 
jrrew  strong  they  forced  the  Canaanites  to  work  for  them. 

Jg  1'^ :  Ephraim  did  not  dispossess  the  Canaanite  of  Gezer, 
but  the  C.  dwelt  in  his  midst  in  Gezer.  ;  Jos  16io  :  And  he 
(F.phraim)  did  not  dispossess  the  Canaanite  who  dwelt  in 
Gezer,  but  the  C.  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  Ephraim  to  this 
day,  and  '  had  to  take  up  the  forced  serrice  of  a  labourer.' 

Jg  I30.aj :  Zebulun,  Asher,  and  Xaphtali  did  not  dispossess 
the  Canaanites  of  certain  towns.  Xo  parallels  to  this  in 
Jos. 

Jg  134. 35 :  The  Amorites  forced  the  Bene-Dan  into  the  hiU- 
country,  and  did  not  allow  them  to  come  down  into  the 
'emek.  And  the  Amorite  resolved  to  dwell  in  Mt.  Heres 
in  .\ijalon  and  in  Sha'albim,  and  the  hand  of  the  house  of 
Joseph  was  heavy,  and  they  were  reduced  to  forced  labour. 
Jos  \9*^ :  And  the  Bene-Dan  went  up  and  fought  with 
Leshem  and  took  it,  and  smote  it  at  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  and  took  possession  of  it,  and  dwelt  in  it,  and 
called  Leshem  Dan  after  Dan  their  father.  From  these 
two  passages  Budde  proposes  to  restore  the  full  text  of 
the  original  in  this  order  :  Jg  1»«,  Jos  1^"»-(LXX)*'1>,  Jg 
1»  (cf.  the  LiXX  additions  to  Jos  19*"b). 

This  comparison,  besides  revealing  the  similarity 
of  general  conception  and  identity  of  several 
passages  and  characteristic  phrases,  shows  that  the 
passages  in  Jg  1,  besides  being  set  under  a  wrong 
date  {v.'»  'after  the  death  of  Joshua'),  have  been 
'  edited '  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  compiler  of 
this  part  of  the  Bk.  of  Judges,  which  as  revealed 
in  ch.  2"*~*  is  that  the  failure  to  dispossess  all  the 
Canaanites  is  the  reason  why  Jehovah  proceeded 
now  to  punish  Israel.  For  instance,  the  passages 
in  Joshua  generally  declare  that  the  tribes  were 
not  able  to  drive  out  certain  Canaanite  com- 
munities ;  in  Jg  1  the  words  in  italics  are 
omitted.*  And  in  v.^i  the  Benja mites  have  been 
substituted  for  Judnh,  which  is  given  in  the 
parallel  Jos  15**.  From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  in 
the  Bk.  of  Joshua  we  have  the  more  original  text 
of  these  passages ;  it  is  impossible  that  the  editor 
of  that  book  took  them  trom  Jg  1.  Nor  is  the 
converse  probable  ;  for  in  the  Bk.  of  Josliua,  as  we 
have  seen,  these  passages  have  been  inserted  in  a 
setting,  the  whole  tendency  of  which  is  to  give 
a  conception  of  the  conquest  ditierent  from  that  to 
which  they  testify.  There  remains  possible,  there- 
fore, only  this  conclusion,  as  Budde  has  clearly 
exhibited,  that  the  editors,  both  of  the  Bk.  of 
Joshua  and  of  Jg  If.,  have  taken  them  from  a 
common  source.  This  source,  with  its  conception 
of  the  conquest  so  different  from  that  of  D  and  P, 
must,  in  our  ignorance  of  any  other  sources  of  the 
Hexateuch,  be  assigned  to  JE.  Can  we  decide 
whether  it  belongs  to  J  or  E?  It  so  happens  that 
in  ch.  24  we  have  a  piece  which,  for  very  obvious 
reasons,  critics  are  agreed  in  assigning  to  E.  But 
its  conception  of  the  conquest  approaches  too 
nearly  to  that  of  the  Deuteronomic  redaction  of 

•  In  v.isb  the  omission  of  the  words  is  very  plain  ;  the  infinit. 
C'Tin'?  cannot  be  construed  without  them. 


Joshua  to  allow  us  to  assign  to  it«  author  the 
passages  in  question.  We  have  therefore  no 
alternative  but  to  regard  them  as  the  work  of  J, 
or  at  least  of  the  series  of  writers  designated  by 
that  letter.  So,  for  instance,  Kittel,  Driver  (in 
Smith's  Diet,  of  the  BiMe",  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  1816), 
and  especially  Budde  (ZATW  vii.  155  tl".),  who 
assigns  them,  not  to  the  original  J,  but  to  the 
Jahwistic  redactor.  And  to  the  same  hand  we 
must  assign,  of  course,  a  number  of  other  passages 
in  the  Bk.  of  Joshua  which,  though  they  are  not 
found  among  the  parallels  present  in  Jg  1,  plainly 
supplement  the  latter,  and  are  ruled  by  the  same 
conception  of  the  conquest,  viz.  that  it  was  partial, 
for  there  were  many  Canaanite  communities  an<l 
groups  of  communities  whom  the  tribes  could  not 
drive  out.  These  are  Jos  13'*  17"'^*,  and  probably 
the  simpler  forms  of  the  doublets  in  the  JE  portions 
of  chs.  1-12,  and  among  them  we  must  also  include 
the  additional  matter  which  ch.  19*^  contributes 
to  the  story  of  Dan  as  related  in  Jg  1**-  **.  See, 
further,  art.  Judges  (Book  of),  where  on  several 
points  a  different  view  is  maintained  from  that 
represented  in  the  present  article. 

\'iii.  The  Historical  Value  of  the  Book 
OF  Joshua.  —  We  have  seen  —  upon  evidence 
aflbrded  by  itself,  philological  and  textual — that 
the  final  redaction  of  the  book  must  be  placed 
very  late  in  the  history  of  Israel :  certainly  after 
Ezra's  time,  perhaps  not  till  the  3rd  cent.  B.C. 
We  have  seen,  too,  that  this  redaction  includes 
widely  differing  accounts  of  how  the  conquest  and 
division  of  the  land  were  accomplished  :  a  Deuter- 
onomic Avriter  and  the  Priestly  writer  represent 
it  to  have  been  thorough,  and  effected  in  one 
generation  by  the  whole  nation  acting  together ; 
the  JahTvistic  document  (with  ch.  1  of  the  Bk.  of 
Judges)  represents  it  as  the  work  of  separate 
tribes,  and  to  have  been  far  from  complete.  When 
we  accept  the  latter  alternative,  not  only  as  that 
of  the  older  record,  but  as  the  only  one  in  harmony 
with  the  data  of  the  subsequent  liistory  under  the 
Judges  and  Kings,  otir  difficulties  are  not  at  an 
end.  For,  first,  the  Jahwistic  document  cannot  be 
proved  to  be  earlier  than  the  9th  cent.  B.C.  ;  and, 
second,  before  being  used  by  the  editor  of  the 
whole  book,  it  has  been  combined  with  the  Elohist 
document  in  a  form  which  contains  such  varying 
accounts  of  the  different  episodes  of  the  Conquest 
as  were  likely  to  arise  in  the  many  centuries  of 
tradition  between  the  Conquest  and  tlie  dates  of  the 
two  constituent  doctiments.  These  present,  too, 
other  difficulties.  They  are  defective :  it  is  remark- 
able that  neither  says  a  word  about  the  conquest 
of  the  midlands  of  Western  Palestine,  the  lands 
afterwards  occupied  bj-  Manasseh  and  Ephraim, 
although  one  of  them  (E)  appears  to  have  relatetl 
the  celebration  of  a  solemn  service  at  Shechem, 
the  centre  of  that  region,  soon  after  the  crossing 
of  Jordan  and  in  obedience  to  a  word  of  Moses ; 
while  both  of  them  appear  to  contain  a  few  data 
that  could  not  have  been  inserted  till  long  after 
Israel's  settlement  in  W.  Palestine.*  All  these 
facts,  presented  to  us,  be  it  observed,  by  the 
biblical  record  itself,  oblige  us  to  subject  the  JE 
narrative  to  examination  upon  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciples of  historical  criticism.  The  first  question 
we  have  to  ask  is :  are  there  any  signs  in  JE  of 
the  employment  of  older  documents  ?  In  the  early 
books  of  the  OT  such  ancient  material  is  usually 
found  in  the  citation  of  poetical  fragments.  Of 
such  the  Bk.  of  Joshua  contains  only  one  (10^^) 

*  e.g.  in  the  history  of  the  treaty  with  Gibeon,  though,  as 
we  shall  see,  there  is  no  reason  for  denying  the  main  fact  of 
such  a  treaty  in  the  time  of  Joshua.  The  contradiction  with 
later  history,"  which  is  alleged  by  some  to  exist  in  Jos  6^6 — the 
abandonment  of  the  site  of  Jericho  (cf.  Jg  313,  which  represents 
Jericho  as  an  inhabited  town) — may  be  expkuned  by  a  change 
of  site. 
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which  may  be  assigned  (though  this  is  not  the 
opinion  of  all  critics)  to  J.  'Thus  Joshua  spake 
to  Jehovah  .  .  .  and  said  in  presence  of  all  Israel — 

Sun  stay  upon  Gibeon,  and  moon  on  the  valley  o(  Aijalon. 
And  the  sun  staye<l,  and  the  moon  stood  till  the  people  took 
vengeance  of  their  enemies. 

Is  it  not  written  in  the  Book  of  Jashar  ? '  *  This 
ancient  fragment  witnesses  to  two  facts :  (a)  that 
Israel  had  to  fight  at  this  particular  point  of 
their  advance  into  W.  Palestine,  and  (bi  the 
presence  there  of  Joshua.  But  the  fragment 
stands  alone  in  the  book  ;  on  all  other  points  we 
have  to  argue  upon  considerations  of  a  general 
kind. 

The  first  point  which  anpears  to  be  sufficiently 
established  is  the  national  unity  of  Israel,  before 
and  when  they  crossed  the  Jordan.  This,  it  is 
true,  has  been  denied.  Stade  {GVI  i.  134 fi'.)  and 
others  suppose  that  the  Israelite  occupation  of 
W.  Palestine  proceeded  gradually  and  peacefully 
— by  the  drifting  across  Jordan,  one  by  one,  of 
various  Israelite  clans,  before  the  pressure  of  their 
increasing  numbers  and  in  desire  for  room  and 
food.  But  the  theory  of  a  peaceful  invasion  is 
contradicted  no  less  by  the  general  force  of  tradi- 
tion than  by  the  historic  probabilities ;  while  the 
national  unity  is  certified,  not  only  by  the  earliest 
memories  of  the  people  (Bk.  of  Jg,  passim)  and 
the  unanimous  voice  of  later  tradition,  but  by 
the  fact  that  the  great  cause  and  reason  of  such 
a  unity,  the  possession  by  the  tribes  of  a  common 
faith  and  a  common  shrine,  had  already  been 
achieved  by  the  labours  of  Moses.  The  later 
unity  of  Israel,  accomplished  among  the  separ- 
ating influences  of  \V.  Palestine,  geographical, 
social,  religious,  would  not  have  been  possible 
unless  Israel  had  already  been  united  before  enter- 
ing these.  Nor  do  the  accounts  in  the  Bks.  of 
Jos  and  Jg  relate,  before  the  capture  of  Jericho, 
anything  contradictory  to  the  theory  of  such  a 
unity ;  it  is  only  from  Jericho  onwards  that 
J  describes  the  tribes  as  separately  undertaking 
the  conquest  of  their  respective  territories.  More- 
over, although  J  represents  separate  conquests 
after  Jericho,  it  assumes,  and  even  explicitly  states, 
that  these  were  preceded  by  a  common  understand- 
ing of  how  the  work  of  conquest  was  to  be  divided 
and  the  territories  assigned  (Jos  15^^*  17"^-,  Jg  1^). 
If  we  accept  this  evidence  of  J  (as  against  Dt  and 
P),  that  the  conquest  was  achieved  by  separate 
tribes,  we  should  surely  receive  its  testimony  that 
the  direction  and  plan  proceeded  from  a  common 
centre ;  especially  when  the  unity  of  Israel,  at  the 
time  of  crossing  Jordan,  is  rendered  so  probable 
by  the  considerations  quoted  above.  (See  Smith, 
BGHL,  Appen.  II.  ;  McCurdy,  HPMu.  112). 

ix.  The  Person  of  Joshua.— We  are  now  able 
to  consider  the  person  of  Joshua  himself.  The 
attempt  has  been  made  to  relegate,  not  only  the 
deeds,  but  the  personality  of  this  great  leafier  to 
the  domain  of  legend  and  myth.  Stade  (GVI  i. 
p.  135)  and  others  t  have  fastened  on  the  undoubted 
fact  that  in  each  successive  stratum  of  the  tra- 
dition Joslnia  is  made  to  play  a  more  active  and 
regulative  part  in  the  allotment  and  conquest  of 
the  territory.  They  assert  that  he  is  not  men- 
tioned by  J,  and  that  we  can  trace  the  origin  of 
him  to  E.  E  is  an  Ephraimitic  document,  Joshua 
an  Ephraimitic  hero.  And  the  inference  is  drawn 
by  these  critics,  that,  to  begin  with,  Joshua  is  no 
more  a  person  than,  say,  the  '  Judah  and  Simeon 
his  brother '  of  Jg  P ;  but  only  the  personification 
of  a  Josephide  clan,  whose  centre  was  Timnath- 

•  The  rest  of  v.13  is  a  prose  statement  that  the  prayer  of 
Joshua  for  a  loni^'  day  in  which  to  complete  the  rout  of  the 
enemy,  was  fullilled  by  the  literal  halt  of  sun  and  moon  in 
their  courses. 

tCf.  Ed.  Meyer,  ZATW  \.  p.  134;  Wellhausen,  Comp.  deg 
Ilex.  p.  116  f.n.  1. 


serah  (Jos  19***  24**)  or  Timnath-heres  (Jg  2*)*  in 
the  S.W.  of  the  hill-country  of  Ephraim.t 

But,  as  Kuenen  says,  the  fact  that  Joshua 
appears  with  increasing  importance  through  the 
later  strata  of  tradition,  so  far  from  being  a  proof 
that  he  did  not  appear  in  the  earliest  stratum, 
strongly  supports  tne  presupposition  that  he  was 
present  there.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Joshua 
does  appear  in  J  (Jos  17"'"),  not  merely  as  the 
leader  ot  Ephraim  or  of  a  part  of  tliat  tribe,  as  E 
represents  him,  but  as  the  arbiter  over  all  Israel 
to  whom  the  tribes  appeal  when  they  are  dis- 
appointed with  the  territory  allotted  to  them. 
>ior  is  it  possible  to  deny  that  Joshua  appears 
in  the  simpler  form  of  the  double  JE  narratives 
of  the  taking  of  Jericho  and  Ai,  and  of  tiie  treaty 
with  Gibeon  ;  whicli  form  Budde  has  very  suc- 
cessfully argued  to  belong  to  J  (ZATW  vii.  pp. 
134-146,  155-157).  Budde  has  also  proposed  the 
restoration  of  Joshua's  name  to  Jg  1"  '  And  the 
house  of  Joseph  went  up  to  Bethel,  and  Joshua 
with  them.'t  Moreover,  Joshua  is  the  speaker  in 
the  ancient  poetical  fragment  (ch.  10^^-").  And 
in  conformity  with  these  descriptions  of  all  Israel 
acting  under  one  leader,  at  least  up  to  the  taking 
of  Ai,  ch.  10*  states  that  the  army  returned  to 
Gilgal  after  Ai  was  taken,  and,  similarly,  v.'* 
brings  them  there  again  after  the  battle  oi  13eth- 
horon.     These  verses  probably  belong  to  E. 

There  is,  then,  no  point  in  the  development  of 
the  tradition  at  which  we  can  say,  Here  Joshua 
was  added  for  the  first  time  to  the  story.  So  far 
back  as  we  can  trace  it,  Joshua  is  part  of  the 
tradition,  and  he  appears  upon  that  line  of  it,  the 
Judajan  J,  in  whicn  there  was  no  temptation  to 
create  him  as  a  tribal  hero,  for  he  does  not  belong 
to  Judah  but  to  Ephraim.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  rest  of  the  data  of  the  tradition  and  the 
historical  probabilities  require  Israel  to  have  been 
under  one  head.  In  the  absence  of  contemporarj' 
evidence,  these  are  all  the  proofs  of  his  historical 
reality  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  But  surely 
they  are  sufficient.  If,  as  is  probable,  the  poetical 
fragment  is  genuine,  Joshua's  existence  as  the 
Captain  of  all  Israel  is  put  beyond  doubt. 

X.  Joshua's  Work.  —  Joshua,  then,  was  the 
successor  of  Moses,  and  led  all  Israel  across  Jordan. 
All  the  documents  appear  to  agree  that  the  crossing 
took  place  opposite  to  Jericho, — appear,  for  even 
here  a  difiiculty  arises.  As  we  have  seen,  one 
of  them,  E,  makes  a  statement,  found  both  in 
Dt  and  Jos,  to  the  efiect  that  Israel  were  sum- 
moned by  Moses  to  celebrate  their  arrival  in  W. 
Palestine  by  setting  up  a  monument,  with  the  law 
written  upon  it,  at  Shechem.  Now  Shechem,  be- 
sides being  the  centre  of  the  land,  would  naturally 
be  the  first  goal  of  any  invasion  of  W.  Palestine 
from  the  other  side  of  Jordan.  No  one  can  doubt 
this  who  is  familiar  with  the  aspect  which  W. 
Palestine  presents  to  an  observer  from  the  site 
occupied  by  Israel  in  the  N.  of  Moab.  A  wall  of 
mountain,  broken  only  by  narrow  gorges,  runs  far 
N.  of  Jericho  ;  the  first  break  in  it,  the  first  invita- 
tion to  invade  W.  Palestine,  is  the  great  pass,  the 
Wady  Fera'a,  which  leads  up  from  Jordan  to 
Shechem  ;  and  it  is  at  its  mouth  that  the  fords 
across  Jordan  are  most  easy.  Take  this  geo- 
grapliical  fact  along  with  the  evidence  furnished 
by  E,  and  at  first  sight  it  is  hard  to  resist  the 
inference  of  at  least  the  probability  of  an  invasion 

•  These  passages  are  reversed  by  Stade,  GVI  143,  n.  2. 

t  Stade,  p.  13,5  ;  Meyer,  op.  cU. 

t  MT  and  B  read  the  meaningless  '  and  Jehovah  with  them ' ; 
A  has  'and  Judah  with  them.'  See  Budde,  op.  cit.  p.  144. 
The  substitution  of  another  name  for  Joshua's  in  this  verse 
and  the  omission  of  his  name  elsewhere  in  Jg  1  was  necessary 
to  the  editor,  when  he  removed  the  events  described  in  Jg-  I 
from  their  proper  setting  and  placed  them  all  after  Joshua's 
death,  see  v.". 
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by  Israel  of  the  midlands  of  W.  Palestine  by  the 
fords  near  Tell  Adami  and  np  the  Wady  Fera'a. 
Such  a  conclusion,  too,  would  till  the  great  gap  which 
yawns  in  all  the  other  records  :  the  absence  of  all 
account  of  the  conquest  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh. 

But,  attractive  as  this  conclusion  api>ears,  there 
are  many  objections  to  it.  The  crossing  of  all 
Israel  opposite  Jericho  is  not  only  contirnied  by 
the  earliest  traditions,  one  of  which  is  E  itself,  but 
is  supported  by  historical  probabilities.  The  centre 
of  Israel's  power  in  E.  Palestine  was  immediately 
opposite  Jericho.*  Nor  was  the  crossing  in  face  of 
the  one  fortified  city  which  the  Jordan  Valley 
contained  south  of  Beth-shan  so  improbable  as  it 
seems.  Jericho,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was 
never  able  to  resist  a  siege ;  and  many  subsequent 
invaders  of  W.  Palestine  from  the  E.  have  even 
gone  out  of  their  way  to  take  the  city  before 
attempting  the  hill-country  behind  her,  even  by 
the  open  passes  to  the  N.  Their  strategy  is  in- 
telligible. Once  captured,  Jericho  became  a  well- 
stocked  and  well-watered  base  for  campaigns  in 
the  comparatively  barren  hills  to  the  west  of  her. 
The  oldest  traditions  assert  that  Joshua  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  defencelessness  of  this 
single  fortress  on  the  W.  bank  of  Jordan,  by  a 
means  of  espionage  frequently  emploj-ed  by  com- 
manders of  invading  armies.  His  spies  were  aided 
by  a  harlot  among  the  enemy.  The  same  docu- 
ments, and  P,  record  that  Israel  were  demoralised  by 
the  vicious  women  of  the  land  (Nu  2o^*- ) ;  JE  ascribes 
to  the  same  frailty  the  land's  betrayal  to  Israel. 

Joshua,  then,  led  Israel  across  Jordan  opposite 
to  Jericho.  All  the  traditions  a.ssign  the  passage 
to  a  miracle,  similar  to  that  by  which  the  people 
escaped  from  Egypt  across  the  Red  Sea.  Ihe 
Avaters  of  the  river  were  stopped  in  a  great  heap, 
not  at  the  place  of  the  passage,  but,  as  appears  from 
a  somewhat  corrupt  text  (3'"),  higher  up,  where  the 
valley  of  Jordan  is  narrower,  and  where  it  is  not 
without  interest  to  remember  that  an  Arabic 
chronicler  records  the  sudden  damming  of  the  river 
by  a  landslip  in  A.D.  1267. t  The  miracle  was 
commemorated  by  a  stone  monument,  according  to 
three  lines  of  tradition  which,  however,  vary  as  to 
where  it  was  erected  (see  above,  §  iv.  a,  c).  On  the 
story  of  the  Circumcision  see  above,  §  iv.  c.  Soon 
after  this,  Jericho  became  an  easy  prey  to  the 
invaders  ;  and  here  again,  as  we  have  seen  (§  iv.  c), 
the  traditions  differ  as  to  details.  But  the  fact  on 
which  they  agree,  that  the  city  fell  to  the  mere 
challenge  of  her  besiegers,  is  an  issue  singularly  in 
harmony  with  the  fate  of  Jericho  before  eveiy 
subsequent  attack  which  history  records,  and  is 
also  very  explicable  by  the  effeminate  character  of 
her  inhabitants  (see  Historical  Geogr.  pp.  266-268). 
The  city  was  razed,  the  site  cursed,  and  Israel's 
camp  continued  to  be  at  Gilgal,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  the  starting-point  and  return  of  the 
subsequent  campaigns  (see  above,  §  ix.). 

The  Bk.  of  Josliua  represents  these  as  under- 
taken by  Joshua  in  person  with  all  Israel  l>ehind 
him  ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  oldest  traditions 
describe  the  invasion  as  prosecuted  from  this 
point  by  different  tribes  in  different  directions. 
Jg  1  indicates  these  directions  as  two,  in  uni- 
formity with  the  geographical  j^sition  of  Jericho 
and  Gilgal,  from  which  there  are  roads,  S.W.  into 
what  was  afterwards  Judaea,  N.W.  into  what 
became  the  territory  of  ilanasseh  and  Ephraim. 
According  to  Jg  1,  Judah  and  Simeon  followed  the 

*  Stade  has  indeed  attempted  to  show  that  this  territorv 
opposite  Jericho  was  Moabite,  but  he  can  do  so  only  after 
transrerring  the  song  (Xu  21)  which  celebrates  the  defeat  of 
Sihon  to  the  »th  cent.  Upon  this  see  the  present  writer's 
Historical  Geography,  App.  II.  p.  6«51  f. ;  and  cf.  McCurdv, 
Uiit.  Proph.  and  the  ilonuments,  ii.  p.  112,  and  the  footnote." 

t  See  article  by  Lieut. -Col.  Watson  in  PEFSt,  1S'>5,  p. 
253  ff. 


first  of  these  ;  and  the  double  tribe  of  Joseph,  still 
under  the  leadership  of  Joshua,  the  second.  But 
the  independent  action  of  Judah  and  Simeon  is  not 
incompatible  with  Joshua's  continued  headship 
over  all  Israel ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  same 
document,  J,  which  relates  their  campaign,  still 
sees  in  him  the  arbiter  of  the  tribes,  and  assigns 
to  him  the  allotment  of  their  spheres  of  conquest 
(Jos  IT"'^*).  Ai  and  Bethel,  both  of  them  on  the 
easiest  roaid  from  Jericho  to  the  backbone  of  the 
ranse,  were  taken  by  Joshua,  and  his  army  returned 
to  Gilgal  (10«). 

At  this  point,  the  most  natural  in  the  course 
of  events,  occurs  the  narrative  of  the  service  at 
Shechem  (ch.  8**"^),  formded  on  E,  which  event, 
however,  presupposes  the  conquest  or  occupation  of 
the  hill-country  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  ;  and 
about  this  not  a  word,  as  we  have  seen,  is  said. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  story  was  missing  in 
the  documents ;  and  if  so,  this  would  be  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  reliability  of  the  lat«r 
tradition  and  redactions,  which  abstained  from 
inventing  a  story,  even  if  the  event  had  happened, 
when  they  had  no  materials  for  it.  But  why  was 
this  one  event  missing  on  all  the  lines  of  tradition  ? 
The  problem  is  one  for  which  no  satisfactory  solu- 
tion has  yet  been  offered.  It  is  to  the  same  point 
in  the  course  of  conquest  that  the  Bk.  of  Joshua 
assigns  the  treaty  with  Gibeon.  That  this  treaty 
was  made  in  Joshua's  time  has  been  denied  by 
many  critics  on  the  evidence  of  the  later  history. 
There  is,  however,  nothing  in  the  latter  which 
makes  so  early  a  treaty  with  Gibeon  an  impossible 
thin^.  Budde  (ZA  T  JK  vii.  p.  135  ff. )  marks  the  fact 
that  in  Deborah's  time  Judah  was  cut  off  from  the 
tribes  to  the  X.  of  her  by  a  belt  of  territory  in  pos- 
session of  the  Canaanites,  and  argues  that  Gibeon's 
independence  of  Israel  was  necessary  to  make  that 
belt  continuous  between  JebiLS  and  Gezer.*  But 
the  geographical  data  do  not  make  this  a  necessary 
conclusion  ;  the  northern  Israelites  may  very  well 
have  been  in  alliance  Avith  Gibeon  and  still  unable 
to  maintain  connexion  with  Judah  ;  and  Kittel 
(Gesch.  i.  p.  272  ff.)  has  plausibly  argued  that  the 
story  of  Joshua  fighting  the  Canaanites  near 
Gibeon,  if  historical,  renders  his  treaty  with  Gibeon 
extremely  probable.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  there 
is  ancient  evidence  in  the  poetical  piece,  ch. 
2012-14^  for  the  battle  of  Beth-horon  and  Joshua's 
defeat  of  the  Canaanites  there.  The  oldest  tradi- 
tion, which  makes  him  return  after  it  to  Gilgal, 
is  of  course  to  be  preferred  to  the  Deuteronomic 
summary,  which  follows  and  assigns  to  him  the  con- 
quest of  the  south :  this  must  rather  be  assigned,  as  J 
assigns  it,  to  Judah  and  the  Calebites,  who  under- 
took it  independently  from  Jericho,  while  Joshua 
himself  led  the  house  of  Joseph  against  Ai,  Bethel 
and  the  midlands.  To  Joshua  are  also  assigned  by 
fragments  of  E  a  campaign  and  victory  in  the  X. 
of  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  against  the  probability 
of  this  there  is  no  conclusive  argument :  the  narra- 
tive as  it  stands,  however,  in  ch.  11  is  largely  the 
work  of  the  Deuteronomist.  For  details  of  the 
question  see  Dillmann's  Comm.  ;  Budde,  ZATW 
vii.  p.  149  ff.  ;  and  Moore's  Comm.  on  Jg  4. 

xi.  The  Religious  Teaching  of  the  Bk.  of 
Joshua. — As  was  to  be  expected,  the  religious 
teaching  of  the  book  is  mainly  found  in  its  later 
strata — the  Deuteronomic  and  the  Priestly.  We 
have  seen  how  they  fulfil  the  scheme  of  the  destiny 
of  Israel  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  Pentateuch, 
and  how  the  Deuteronomist  enforces  the  law  as 
prescribed  in  the  Bk.  of  Dt,  or  records  instances 
of  its  execution.  But  it  is  also  to  the  Deuteronomist 
sections  that  we  owe  the  fervent  religious  exhorta- 
tions to  Joshua  and  the  people,   which   are   the 

*  It  was  completed  by  Sha'albim  and  Aijalon  and  possibly 
Kiriath-jearini. 
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jx>rtions  of  the  book  inost  freauenti}'  einployed  in 
Cljristian  preachiug  and  teacning.  The  story  of 
Achan,  a.s  it  has  passed  from  tlie  liand  of  the  latest 
redactor,  is  a  lesson  of  great  power,  on  the  possi- 
bility of  individual  selfishness  and  avarice  wrecking 
the  enterprises  of  the  whole  community.  But  to 
one  of  the  earlier  sources,  probably  E  (see  above, 
§  iv.  c),  we  owe  the  linest  religious  conception 
in  the  book,  that  of  the  appearance  of  the  Angel  to 
•Toshiui  (ch.  o'^"'").  It  is  a  noble  illustration  of  the 
truth,  that,  in  the  great  causes  of  (Jod  upon  the 
earth,  the  leaders,  however  supreme  and  solitary 
tliey  seem,  are  themselves  k'<l.  There  is  a  rock 
higher  than  they  ;  their  shoulders,  however  broad, 
have  not  to  bear  alone  the  awful  l)urden  of  re- 
sponsibility. The  sense  of  supernatural  conduct  and 
protection,  the  consequent  reverence  and  humility 
which  form  the  spirit  of  all  Israel's  history,  have 
nowhere  in  the  OT  received  a  more  beautiful 
expression  than  in  this  early  fragment. 

LiTKKATLRK.— 1.  Coiiimentarics,  Introductions,  and  similar 
works. — St.  Au^stin,  LocvXioneg  de  lib.  Jos.,  Opera,  iii.  587  ff. ; 
Is.  Abrabanel,  Comm.  in  I'roph.  Prioret,  1.511  or  1.512,  also  at 
Leipz.  1680;  John  Calvin,  Comm.  in  lib.  Joguce,  1564  (the  last 
of  C.'s  works);  Andreas  Masius,  Joguce  Jmperat.  Uistoria 
Illnstrata,  etc.,  Antverp.  1574  ;  Bonfr6re,  Comm.  in  Jos.  Jxul.  et 
liuth,  Paris,  1631  (not  seen);  Osiander,  Comm.  in  Jos., 
Tubingen,  1681 ;  Seb.  Schmidt,  Prcelectiones  Academiece  in 
VIII.  priora  lib.  Jos.  Capita,  Hamb.  1693  (not  seen) ;  Joh. 
Clericus,  Comm.  in  libros  histor.  VT,  Amsterd.  1708  ;  Vic. 
Strigelius,  Lib.  Jog.  .  .  .  1710 ;  Com.  a  Lapide,  Comm.  in  Jos., 
Antverp.  1718;  Alex.  Qeddes,  The  Holy  Bible,  trans,  ivith 
notes,  crit.  remarks,  etc.,  vol.  i.,  London,  1792;  De  Wette, 
Beitriige  z.  EiiUeit.  in's  AT,  Halle,  1806-1807,  Lehrbuch  dm- 
Hist.  Krit.  Einl.  z.  den  Kanon.  u.  Apokr.  Bil.  des  AT,  1st  ed. 
1817,  6th  before  his  death  in  1849,  7th  by  Stiihelin  in  1852,  8th 
by  Schrader,  1869  (an  Eng.  trans,  by  Theodore  Parker,  1843) ; 
Bleek,  Einige  Apnorist.  Beitr.  z.  d.  Untersuchungen  iib.  d. 
Pentateuch  in  the  Bib.  exeg.  Repertorium,  Bd.  1,  Leipz.  1822, 
cf.  his  Einl.  in's  AT,  1st  ed.  1860,  5th  ed.  1886;  Maurer, 
Komm.  iib.  d.  B.  Josva,  Stuttgart,  1831  (not  seen)  ;  J.  L.  Konig, 
AT  Studien,  1  Hft.  Ife36  (not  seen);  Keil,  Komm.  ii.  d.  B. 
Jos.,  Eriangen,  1847,  then  in  his  Bibl.  Comm.  with  Delitzsch, 
Jos.  Richt.  Ruth,  Leipz.  1863,  2nd  ed.  1874  ;  Knobel,  Komm. 
z.  Nu.  Dt.  u.  Jos.,  Leipzig,  1861 ;  J.  W.  Colenso,  The  Pent,  and 
Bk.  of  Jog.  critically  examined,  London,  1862-1871 ;  Kuenen, 
llist.-Crit.  Onderzoelfi,  i.  1,  1885 ;  Wellhausen,  Die  Composition 
des  Hexateuchs,  Berlin,  1885  (Jahrb.  /.  Deutsche  Theol.  1876, 
1877) ;  Dilhnann,  A'lt.  Dt.  una  Josua,  1886  ;  Vatke,  Einl.  in 
cfa«  AT,  1886  (posthumous);  W.  R.  Smith,  OTJC'^,  1892; 
Addis,  Documents  of  the  Uexateueh,  London,  i.  1892,  ii.  1898 ; 
Driver,  Introd.  to  the  Lit.  of  the  OTi,  1S91,  6th  ed.  1897 ;  cf. 
art.  'Bk.  of  Joshua'  in  Smith's  DB9,  1893:  Holzinger,  Ein- 
leitung  in  den  Hexateuch,  1893 ;  Briggs,  Higher  Ci-it.  of  the 
Ilexateiich,  New  York,  1893,  2nd  ed.  18!>7  ;  Oettli,  Dt.  and  Josh. 
(not  seen)  in  Strack's  Kgf.  Komm.  1894  ;  W.  H.  Bennett,  Primer 
of  the  Bible,  London,  1897,  esp.  p.  90  and  Appendix  A. 

2.  Histories  of  Israel  in  which  the  composition  and  historical 
\  alue  of  the  Bk.  of  Joshua  are  more  or  less  discussed. — Ewald,  vol. 
i.  (first  published  in  1843) ;  Stade,  vol.  i.  1881 ;  Kittel,  vol.  i.  1888. 

3.  Other  works  chiefly  on  the  Text,  Analysis  of  Documents, 
etc.  (a)  More  general. — Konig  ;  Noldeke,  AT  Liter.  1868,  and 
Untersuch.  z.  Kritik  des  AT,  1869.  {b)  Special. — HoUenberg 
in  SK,  1874,  pp.  462-506,  and  Der  Charakter  der  Alex.  Ueber- 
setz.  des  B.  Jos.  1876  (not  seen);  Budde  in  ZATW,  1887,  pp. 
93-166,  Richter  u.  Josun,  1888,  p.  148,  see  also  his  Richtcr  u. 
Samuel,  Giessen,  1890,  pp.  1-89  ;  Albers,  Die  Quellenlerichtc  in 
Jogua  i.-xii.  1891;  W.  H.  Bennett,  'Bk.  of  Jos.,'  Crit.  Ed.  of 
Heb.  Text  in  Haupt's  SBOT.  (c)  Archseological.— Clermont- 
Ganneau,  Arch.  Researches  in  Pal.  1896,  ii.  23ff.,  308,  328  f.,  491. 

G.  A.  Smith. 
JOSIAH  (n,vK',  •.T?'K%  'J"  supports'). — 1.  A  king 
of  Judiili.  He  was  tlie  son  of  Anion  and  grandson 
of  Manasseh.  His  mother's  name  is  given  as 
Jedidah,  tlie  daughter  of  Adaiah  (2  K  22i).  His 
father  was  killed  by  conspirators  after  a  brief 
rei^i  of  two  years.  His  murderers  were  brougiit 
to  justice,  and  Josiah  placed  on  the  throne  at  the 
age  of  eight  (2  K  21-^).  The  date  of  his  accession 
was  probably  n.C.  G39,  and  his  reign  lasted  thirty- 
one  years,  till  B.C.  608.  During  the  early  part  of 
his  reign  matters  seem  to  have  gone  on  much  as 
before,  the  king  being  too  youn^  to  introduce  any 
change,  if  he  had  been  disposed  to  do  so.  It  was 
not  till  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  that  the 
reformation  took  ])lace  which  marked  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  national  religion.  Tiie  pro- 
phetic party,  which  had  attained  great  influence 
under    Hezekiah,    had    lost    it  under  Manasseh, 


who  carried  his  fanatical  attachment  to  lower 
forms  of  religion  to  tiie  point  of  persecuting  the 
pure  faith.  The  reformers  could  only  work  for 
the  future,  and  wait  till  their  oi)i)ortunity  came. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Scythian  invasion  gave 
it  them.  Hordes  of  Scythians  burst  into  Western 
Asia  about  B.C.  630.  The  prophets  (Jer  6',  Zeph 
I^'*'"*)  saw  in  them  the  in.struraents  of  God's  jucfg- 
ment  on  sinful  Judah.  They  invaded  Palestine, 
and  came  down  the  sea-coast  towards  Egypt. 
Contrary  to  exi)ectation,  they  did  not  attack 
Judah.  In  the  relief  at  so  great  a  deliverance, 
the  reformers  found  themselves  once  more  in 
favour.  The  first  sign  of  this  was  a  movement  for 
the  repair  of  tlie  temple  (2  K  22^'''-)-  Money  was 
collected  from  the  people,  and  the  work  was  begun 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah's  reign.  Very  soon 
the  high  priest  Hilkiah  announced  to  Shaphan  the 
scribe  that  he  had  found  the  Book  of  the  Law  in 
the  temple.  Shaphan  read  it,  and  informed 
the  king  of  its  discovery.  On  hearing  it  read,  J. 
was  so  alarmed  at  the  threats  made  against  dis- 
obedience to  its  commands,  and  the  knowledge 
that  they  had  been  so  often  transgressed,  that  he 
sent  an  influential  deputation  to  the  prophetess 
Huldah.  As  her  prophecy  is  given  in  2  K  22"''-'*', 
she  predicted  that  tlie  threats  against  Jerus.  should 
be  fulfilled,  but  that  the  king  should  not  live  to 
see  it,  but  be  gathered  to  his  grave  in  peace. 

The  next  step  was  to  bring  the  religious  practice 
into  conformity  with  the  law.  This  could  be 
accomplished  only  through  a  drastic  reformation. 
The  elders  and  people  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
were  summoned  to  a  meeting  in  the  temple,  and 
the  law  was  read  to  them  (2  K  23^^-).  The  king 
made  a  covenant  to  obey  the  law,  and  all  the 
people  assented  to  it.  The  reform  consisted  in  the 
cleansing  of  the  temple  from  idolatry,  in  the 
suppression  of  idolatry  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  in  the  abolition  of  the 
high  places  or  local  sanctuaries.  After  it  liatl  Vjeen 
carried  through,  a  great  passover  was  celebrated. 
It  is  difficult  to  overrate  the  importance  of  this 
reformation.  The  abolition  of  the  local  sanctuaries 
centralized  the  worship.  This  in  itself  was  a  death- 
blow to  idolatrj'.  Even  where  J"  alone  was  nomi- 
nally wor.shipped  at  the  local  shrines,  heathenish 
elements  both  in  belief  and  jiractice  inevitably 
crept  in.  One  temple  implied  one  (Jod.  Then,  Jis 
a  corollary  of  centralization,  radical  changes  took 
place  throughout  the  cultus,  while  the  priests  of 
the  local  sanctuaries  were  degiaded  into  inferior 
ministers,  without  the  rights  of  priests.  Nor  was 
this  all.  The  acceiitance  of  a  written  code  as 
binding  law  was  the  first  step  in  the  formation  of 
a  Canon  of  Scripture,  which  was  to  have  such 
immense  developments  later.  Then  for  the  first 
time  Judah  became  a  people  of  the  law. 

Critics  are  agreed  that  the  law  on  which  the 
reformation  was  based  was  the  Deuteronomic 
Code,  but  how-  much  of  our  present  Book  of  Ueut. 
Avas  discovered  by  Hilkiah  is  a  question  on  which 
they  are  divided  (.see  Deuteroxomy).  In  one 
respect  it  was  found  impracticable  to  carry  out 
the  Deuteronomic  law.  The  priests  of  the  high 
places  were  not  admitted  to  the  same  privileges 
as  the  priests  of  the  temple  (2  K  23®,  contrast 
Dt  18®-®).  It  is  probable  that  J.  found  it  impos- 
sible to  carry  through  this  reform  on  account  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Jerus.  nriesthood.  It  has 
been  inferred  from  this  that  Hilkiah  the  priest  can 
have  had  no  share  in  the  composition  of  the  work. 

We  know  scarcely  anything  of  the  thirteen 
years  that  followed  the  reformation.  But  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  period  of  peace  and  pro- 
sperity. One  very  significant  fact  that  comes  out 
in  the  narrative  (if  J.'s  measures  to  enforce  the 
new  law  is  that  they  were  extended  to  Samaria, 
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which  was  not  strictly  part  of  his  kingdom.  The 
explanation  is  that  tlie  Assjrr.  empire,  though  not 
yet  overthrown,  was  so  niucli  weakened  that  J. 
was  not  only  practically  independent  himself,  but 
could  interfere  in  an  Assyr.  pro\ince.  And  we 
must  probably  start  from  this  in  solving  the 
riddle  why  he  opjx)sed  the  advance  of  the  king  of 
Egypt  against  Assyria.  In  608  Cyaxares  and 
Naliopola.s.sar  joinecl  in  an  attack  on  Assyria. 
This  gave  Egj-pt  the  opportunity  of  seizing  Syria. 
J.  saw  in  tliis  a  menace  of  subjection  to  the  Egyp.  i 
yoke,  and  naturally  was  unwilling  to  lose  liis 
independence.  He  was  no  doubt  ill-ad^nsed  in 
taking  the  initiative,  but  he  proljably  expected 
that  Judah  would  be  \-ictorious,  now  that  it  had 
become  a  people  of  the  law.  This  ill-grounded 
oonlidence  cost  him  his  life  and  Judah  her  freedom. 
He  fell  in  the  battle  at  Megiddo  (2  K  23-»). 

J.'s  character  is  very  highly  estimated  by  the 
editor  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  on  account  of  his 
earnestness  in  the  work  of  reform  ;  and  the  ferocity 
with  which  it  was  carried  through  (2  K  23*)  need 
not,  in  that  age,  be  urged  against  him.  Jeremiah 
contrasts  his  equity  in  the  administration  of 
justice  with  Jehoiakim's  oppression  of  the  weak 
and  shedding  of  innocent  blood  ( Jer  22^^^'). 

The  account  in  Chronicles  (2  Ch  34.  35)  varies  in 
some  respects  from  that  of  Kings.  It  places 
Josiah's  religious  reforms  almost  entirely  before 
the  discovery  of  the  law,  no  doubt  because  it 
seemed  strange  that  so  good  a  king  should  have 
waited  tUl  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reim  before 
rooting  out  idolatry.  It  also  states  that  tbe  Egyp. 
king  warned  J.  not  to  oppose  him,  since  God  had 
sent  him  against  Garchemish  (2  Ch  35-^).  This  was 
perhaps  intended  to  account  forthe  death  of  so  right- 
eous a  king  :  he  had  refused  to  obey  God's  warning. 

2.  A  son  of  Zephaniah  (Zee  6^**)  li^-ing  at  Jerus. 
in  the  time  of  Zechariah.  The  text  of  this  passage 
appears  to  have  been  tampered  with  and  to  need 
radical  correction.  See  Wellh.,  Now.,  and  G.  A. 
Smith,  ad  loc.  A.  S.  Peake. 

JOSIAS  (B  'loxret'as,  B''A  -aiai). — JOSIAH  king  of 
Judali.     1  Es  II-  ''■ !«-  21-3-  »•  a-  »• «-«,  Bar  18. 

JOSIPHIAH{n;E:v '  J"adds,'Ezr  S'").— The  father 
of  one  of  Ezras  companions.  The  name  of  the 
son  is  not  given  in  MT,  which  reads  '  and  of  the 
sons  of  Sheloniith,  the  son  of  Josiphiah  ' ;  but  the 
text  may  be  corrected  by  the  help  of  LXX  (avb 
vlQv  Baavl  A  ;  1  Es  8^  e/c  ruw  viQv  Bayl  A,  Bavids  B, 
Bamids  Luc),  and  we  should  read  'and  of  the 
sons  of  Bani,  Shelomith,'  etc.,  'j?  haWng  fallen  out 
after  "ifr^    See  Genealogy. 

JOT.— Tindale  rendered  the  IQra  ev  of  Mt  5^* 
•  one  iott '  (perhaps  under  the  influence  of  the 
Vulg.  iota  tt7ium),  and  his  rendering  was  accepted 
by  all  subsequent  translators  (Cov.,  Cran.,  *  iott '  ; 
Gen.,  Rhem.,  Bish.,  AV  'iote'  ;  RV  'jot,'  which 
is  the  mod.  spelling  in  AV  also).  The  IQra  is  the 
smallest  letter  in  the  Gr.  alphabet ;  but  the  cor- 
responding letter  in  Heb.  ('  yod)  is  more  distiiictly 
the  smallest,  so  that  an  argument  is  found  in  this 
verse  in  favour  of  Aramaic  as  our  Lord's  tongue. 
(See  also  Tittle).  After  Tind.  'jot'  was  used  to 
denote  any  minute  thing,  and  Shaks.  uses  it  even 
of  a  drop  of  blood,  Merch.  of  Ven.  IV.  L  302 — 

'  This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood.' 

Wvelifs  tr°  (1380)  is,  'oon  i,  that  is  lest  lettre.' 
The  Germ.  tr°  is  still  (Stuttgart  Bible  Soc.  ed. 
1898)  that  of  Luther,  '  der  kleinste  Buchstabe ' ; 
but  Weizsacker  has  '  ein  Jota ' ;  and  the  Fr.  trans- 
lators give  '  un  (seul)  iota.'  J.  Hastin'GS. 

JOTBAH  (t^;  '  plea.santness '). — Named  only  in 


2  K  21",  where  we  are  told  that  king  Amon's 
mother  was  '  Meshullemeth,  the  daughter  of  Hamz 
of  Jot  bah.'  It  was  probably  in  Jud^,  but  the  site 
is  unknown. 

JOTBATHAH  (np-v;,  Jotbath  in  AV  of  Dt  10», 
where  the  Targ.  has  the  same  form.  LXX  has  in 
Nu  Zcre^dtfa  conected  to  'Et-^^-  in  B,  'lera^dBay  A  ; 
in  Dt  lai^dda  B,  'leraS-  A,  'IW(3-  F ;  Vulg.  Jeta- 
hatha). — A  station  in  the  ioumeyings  of  the 
Israelites  mentioned  only  in  Nu  3S^'-,  Dt  10',  and 
described  as  'a  land  of  brooks  of  waters.'  Its 
position  is  unknown,  but  cf.  §  iv.  of  art.  Exodus 
(  Route  of).  Whether  it  should  be  identified  with 
Jotbah,  or  with  'Iwrdii;,  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  in 
the  6th  cent.  (cf.  Reland,  Pal.  p.  .533)  whose  site  is 
unknown,  is  doubtful.  A.  T.  Ch ap.max. 

JOTHAM  (cnr  '  J"  is  perfect,"  or  possibly  '  solitary 
one,'  'ludd/ji). — 1.  The  youngest  son  of  Gideon  (Jg 
95.  7. 21.  i-^  Tfjg  citizens  of  Shechem  were  met  in 
assembly  to  make  Abimelech  king,  when  Jotham 
suddenly  appeared  on  a  spur  of  Gerizim,  and  de- 
livered in  their  hearing  a  parable  with  a  pointed 
application.  The  parable  is  not  consistently 
applied  ;  the  author  had  several  points  in  his  mind, 
such  as  these  :  (a)  the  contrast  (though  this  is  not 
fully  worked  out)  between  Gideon's  refusal  of  the 
kingship  (8^^-)  and  the  arrogant  claim  of  the 
worthless  son  of  his  concubine.  The  other  sons 
had  qualities  which  might  have  given  them  the 
right  to  rule  ;  it  was  left  to  the  mean  and  useless 
'  bramble '  to  claim  the  rank  of  king  (cf.  2  K  14'). 
(6)  A  warning  to  the  Shechemites  of  the  dangerous 
character  of  their  upstart  chief.  Not  only  was  his 
protection  worthless  if  they  trusted  him,  but  he 
would  bring  destruction  on  them  if  they  did  not. 
(f)  A  rebuke  of  the  Shechemites  for  their  base 
ingratitude  towards  the  house  of  Gideon.  The 
application  of  the  fable  is  most  inconsistent  at 
Y-yis.  16  The  point  in  v.^^  is  the  relation  between 
the  Shechemites  and  Abimelech,  but  in  v.^®  be- 
tween the  Sliechemites  and  the  family  of  Gideon. 
Such  inconsistencies  are  not  uncommon  in  fables 
of  this  kind  ;  they  are  found  in  the  parables  of  the 
NT.  There  is  no  need,  therefore,  to  suppose  that 
Jotham's  parable  was  borrowed  from  some  earlier 
pojmlar  collection,  where  it  had  quite  a  ditt'erent 
moral.  Jotham's  '  curse '  was  accomplished  when 
Abimelech  burnt  down  the  tower  of  Shechem  and 
met  with  a  violent  death  himself  (w.**-  *'  [R-'k]). 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  there  is  nothing  dis- 
tinctively religious  in  Jotham's  parable.  Judg- 
ment is  passed  upon  Abimelech  and  the  Shechem- 
ites on  purely  moral  grounds  ;  and  the  consequences 
of  their  deeds  are  predicted,  not  in  the  form  of  a 
prophecy  or  a  message  from  God,  but  by  the  moral 
sense  of  a  private  individual. 

2.  King  of  Judah,  son  of  L'zziah  and  Jerushah 
(2  K  1532-^,  2  Ch  27^").  He  is  said  to  have  reigned 
16  years  in  Jerusalem  (751-735) ;  but  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  '  reign '  he  was  regent  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  father  (2  K  15^  2  Ch  26-i).  He  was 
sole  king  from  about  737  to  735.  The  historians 
represent  his  character  in  a  favourable  light.  In 
2  K  it  is  recorded  that  he  built  the  upper  gate  of 
the  temple.  The  formidable  combination  of  N. 
Israel  and  Syria  began  to  show  the  first  signs  of 
hostility  against  Judah  in  this  reign.  According 
to  2  Ch,  Jotham  waged  a  successful  war  against  the 
Ammonites.  The  great  prophets  Hosea,  Isaiah, 
and  Micah  prophesied  in  His  days. 

3.  A  Calebite  (1  Ch  2").         '      G.  A.  Cooke. 

JOURNEY.— See  Sabbath  Day's  Joukxey. 
JOURNEYINGS  OF  ISRAELITES.— See  Exodus 
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JOY. — The  following  are  the  principal  Heb.  and 
Gr.  words  of  which  'joy'  is  the  tr"  in  AV  : — 

S'J,  riJ'J  (vb.  7'3  or  7?3,  very  common),  the  primary  meaning 
of  which,  judjfing  from  the  cognate  Arab,  jdl,  may  be  to  go 
round  or  aboxit,  be  excited  to  levity,  etc.  (see  Oxf.  Ueb.  Lex.  p. 
1C2>).  It  would  be  difficult  to  differentiate  exactly  the  similar 
terms  b"ib»  and  \^'vp  (both  from  root  knb),  np,,  rir^tfy.  In 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  they  all  include  not  only  a  mental 
emotion  but  some  outward  expression  of  this,  such  as  shouting, 
singing,  leaping,  dancing,  sometimes  with  the  accompaniment 
of  musical  instruments  {e.g.  Ps  132»,  Is  4913,  2  S  Oi«,  1  S  18«, 
Is24»). 

In  NT  we  have  the  verb  iy«xx;<«*  {-ituai),  in  LXX  =  7'3,  pv, 
np,  vSv,  and  the  noun  «yaXA/«»-/f.  The  latter  is  unknown  to 
classical  Greek  but  frequent  in  LXX,  and  occurs  in  NT  in  Lk 
114-  ■",  Ac  2-w,  Jude !",  He  !» (quoted  from  Ps  458  where  it  renders 
p'Cj^).  This  word  expresses  vehement  joy  or  exultation  (cf. 
Lk  144).  The  common  NT  word  for  '  joy '  (noun)  is  ^a/ji  (in 
LXX  used  for  nnci?  and  pK''^') ;  the  verb  (see  next  art.)  is  x«'V»' 
(in  LXX  for  nziy,  h%  and  rib). 

It  is  imi»ortant  to  recognize  the  identity  as 
well  as  the  difference  in  religious  experience 
between  OT  and  NT  believers.  The  difference  is 
in  circumstantials,  the  identity  in  essentials.  If 
joy  is  not  as  prominent  in  OT  as  in  NT,  it  is  still 
prominent.  Its  presence  is  implied  in  the  numerous 
beatitudes  of  the  Psalms,  such  as  P  32^  Such 
passages  imply  conscious  possession  of  the  bless- 
ings mentioned.  But  explicit  references  to  the  sub- 
iect  are  numerous  and  emphatic,  especially  in  the 
book  of  Psalms.  A  striking  point  of  similarity 
between  OT  and  NT  piety  is  that,  in  both  cases, 
God  Himself  is  the  object  and  ground  of  the 
believer's  joy :  '  My  soul  shall  be  joyful  in  the 
Lord,  it  shall  rejoice  in  his  salvation'  (Ps  35^  see 
also  43'*,  Is5P'etc.).  Here  religious  joy  reaches 
its  highest,  purest  expression,  With  "this  may 
be  compared  NT  passages  like  Ph  3^  '  Rejoice 
in  the  Lord '  ;  4'',  Ko  5"  '  We  also  rejoice  in  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  A  suggestive 
parallel  is  found  in  Ph  3*  '  We  .  .  .  glory  in  Christ 
Jesus.  *  Among  the  subordinate  aspects  or  grounds 
of  joy  OT  significantly  emphasizes  the  divine 
law  or  word  :  '  His  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the 
Lord'  (Ps  P  ID'"  119"52  et^,.).  As  we  might  expect, 
NT  is  richer  in  its  exposition  of  the  several  aspects 
of  religious  joy.  Faith  is  a  source  of  joy  (Ph  V^, 
Ro  15'=') ;  so  also  hope  (Ro  5-  12i2) ;  the  testimony  of 
a  good  conscience  (2  Co  1'*).  (Christian  joy  is  'in 
the  Holy  Ghost'  (Ro  14^''),  i.e.  '  in  connexion  Avith, 
under  the  indwelling  and  influence  of  the  Holy 
Gliost'  (Alford);  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  sphere 
or  element  in  which  it  lives  and  moves ;  see 
also  1  Th  1^  It  is  also  a  participation  in  Christ's 
own  joy  (Jn  15"  17'^).  Persecution  and  suffering 
for  Christ's  sake,  instead  of  hindering,  enhances  it 
(Mt  5"- 12,  Ac  5«,  Ph  l-'9).  A  Christian  rejoices  in 
tribulation  becau.se  of  the  fruit  it  bears  (Ro  5^-*). 
For  the  same  reason,  temptation  may  be  an  occa- 
sion of  joy  (Ja  P).  The  repentance  of  sinners 
causes  joy  in  heaven  (Lk  15^- '").  The  joy  of  Chris- 
tians should  be  unbroken  (1  Th  5^^).  The  power, 
permanence,  and  exuberant  fulness  of  a  believer's 
joy  here  and  hereafter  are  often  dwelt  on  (Ps  4^ 
16»,  Is  35^»  51"  6F,  Jn  15"  17'^  Ac  13"-,  1  P  P, 
Jude  ^).  The  Redeemer's  joy  in  the  certain  pros- 
pect of  the  success  of  His  work  is  mentioned 
in  He  12".  The  final  reward  of  the  Christian 
is  participation  in  that  joy  (Mt  25-'):  'that  joy 
of  the  Lord  arising  from  the  completion  of  iiis 
work  and  labour  of  love,  of  which  the  sabbatical 
rest  of  the  Creator  was  typical  (Gn  P'  2'^),  and  of 
which  his  faithful  ones  shall  in  the  end  partake ; 
see  He  4^-",  Rev  3-' '  (Alford).  As  believers  rejoice 
in  God,  so  God  rejoices  in  His  people  (Ps  147"  149'', 
Zeph  3") — a  sentiment  re-et^oed  by  a  modern 
Christian  psalmist :  '  He  views  His  children  with 
delight.'  If  the  reading  in  RV  be  acce^ttcd,  the 
same  sentiment  is  found  in  Lk  2".     Rejoicing  in 


the  good  of  others  is  mentioned  as  the  distinctive 
feature  of  Christian  sympiilliy  (llo  1-J'').  The 
'joy  of  the  godless'  (Job  20)  is  •  not  so.' 

J.  S.  BANK.S. 
JOY.— As  a  verb  '  joy '  is  used  by  Siiaks.  both 
transitively  [  =  (1)  gladaen,  as  liich.  III.  i.  ii.  220, 
'  Much  it  joys  me  to  see  you  are  become  so  peni- 
tent' ;  (2)  enjorj,  as  II  Henry  VI.  IV.  ix.  1,  'Was 
ever  king  that  joyed  an  earthly  throne  ? ']  and 
intransitively  ;  but  in  AV  it  is  always  intran.si- 
tive,  with  the  meaning  '  rejoice.'  Sometimes 
'  joy '  and  '  rejoice  '  come  together,  as  Pli  2"-  '" 
'  I  joy,  and  rejoice  with  you  all.  For  the  same 
cause  also  do  ye  joy,  and  rejoice  with  me '  (xa'pw 
Kai  <Tvvxo.i-p(a  .  .  .  xafpfTf  Kdl  awx^i-pire),  there  being 
no  dillerence  in  meaning. 

In  most  places  of  its  occurrence,  Tindale  translated  ««/- 
X«oA"".  ^0  boast,  by  the  verb  to  rejoice,  and  he  was  followed  by 
AV  in  Ro  52,  Ph  a3,  Ja  19  418.  Once  (Ro  .'^.n)  he  rendered  it 
'  joy,'  and  was  again  followed  by  AV  as  well  as  by  Cran.  and 
the  Bishops,  though  the  Vulg.  is  glorior  (Wye,  Rbcm.,  and 
RVm  '  glory,'  the  others  having  '  rejoice  ').  Even  RV  ^ives 
' rejoice,' which  is  plainly  inadequate.  If  'boast'  was  felt  to 
be  unsuitable,  '  exult'  would  have  served. 

J.  Ha.stings. 
JOZ  ABAD  (n?i"v,  another  form  of  ^?n^;,  Jehozabad, 
wh.  see). — 1.  2.  3.  Three  of  David's  heroes,  1  (Dh 
12^-  -"•  ■■'*'.  i.  The  eponyni  of  a  Levitical  family, 
2  Ch  3P3  35».  8.  A  priest  who  had  married  a 
foreign  wife,  Ezr  lO^^.  6.  A  Levite,  Ezr  8'»  1(F, 
Neh  8^  1P«.     See  Gknealogy. 

JOZABDUS  (ZdflSoj  B,  'Q^d^aSos  A),  1  Es  9=9= 
Zabbai,  Ezr  lO'^*.  ' 

JOZACAR  ( AV  Jozachar)  is  mentioned  only  in2  K 
12^1,  where  we  are  told  that  Joash,  king  of  Juaah,  was 
murdered  by  his  servants' Jozacarben-Shimeath  and 
Jehozabad  ben-Shomer.'  According  to  2  Ch  25^ 
Amaziah  put  to  death  his  father's  murderers. 
MSS  of  MT  vary  between  ijji'  JOzdkhdr,  i^iv  Jozd- 
bJiddh,  i^tv  Jozdbhdr  (1  MS  of  Kenn.  cited  by  de 
Rossi),  and  (one  of  de  Rossi's)  najv  Jozdkhddh ;  LXX, 
Wle^eixd.p  (Swete ;  Tisch.  gives  B's  reading  as  'leftp- 
X^p)y  A  and  Luc.  ^^-  'Iw^axA-p;  Vulg.  Josacluir ;  Syr. 
Jozabar.  The  parallel  2  Ch  24-'8  has  '  Zabad  ben- 
Shimeath  the  Ammonitess,  and  Jehozabad  ben- 
Shimrith  the  Moabitess.'  LXX,  B  has  ZajS^X,  A 
Za/3^(9  for  Zabad.  In  2  K  Oocf.  Heb.  Lex.,  Kautzsch 
[AT),  Baer,  etc.,  read  ^^tV  Jdzdkhar,  as  AV.  [nan- 
in  Ginsburg's  Heb.  Bible  is  stated  by  the  editor  to 
be  a  misprint  for  n^iv — S.  R.  D.] 

Kittel  (on  Chronicles  in  SBOT)  not  only  reads 
Jdzdkhar  in  Kings,  but  emends  2  Ch  24^  to  Zakhar 
on  the  strength  of  the  parallel  in  Kings.  The  vari- 
ous readings  turn  upon  the  very  slight  differences 
between  3  and  3,  i  and  n,  which  in  some  MSS  are 
practically  imperceptible ;  especially  in  the  case  of  t 
and  n,  where  Eaphe  is  not  used.  The  proximity  of 
the  very  similar  Jehozabad  would  facilitate  cor- 
ruption of  the  text.  But  the  Ch  text — which  here, 
as  often  elsewhere,  may  be  based  on  an  older  reading 
than  that  in  our  text  of  Kings — suggests  that,  in 
the  original,  there  was  only  one  name ;  that  this 
was  accidentally  written  twice  over ;  and  that,  in 
process  of  further  copying,  the  present  readings  in 
Iv  and  Ch  grew  out  of  this  doublet. 

J6zdkhdr='  3"  remembers,'  Jozdbhddh  =  ' J"  be- 
stows gifts,'  must  be  a  simple  error.  See  also  Zabau. 

W.  H.  Bennett. 

JOZADAK.— See  Jehozadak. 

JUBAL  (^^v,  'lov^dVj. — A  son  of  Lamech  by  Adah, 
and  inventor  of  musical  instruments,  Gn  4^'  (J), 
The  name  prob.  contains  an  allusion  to  "yjv,  '  ram's 
horn.'  Regarding  the  instruments  named  in  Gn, 
see  Dillm.  ad  loc,  and  art.  MusiC. 

JUBILEE.— See  Sabbatical  Year. 
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JUBILEES,  BOOK  OF,  or  LITTLE  GENESIS  (rd 

'lu^TlXaia,  i]  KXeivi)  Veffffii,  i)  XexTTj  Ytviffis  ;  Lepto- 
fjenesis  ;  in  Ethiopic  Kiifulc). — Under  these  names 
there  is  extant  one  of  the  most  curious  and  inter- 
esting of  the  OT  Apocrypha.  It  is  preserveil 
complete  only  in  an  Ethiopic  translation  (first 
edited  by  Dillmann  in  1859),  but  a  considerable 
portion  of  a  Latin  version  has  been  published  by 
Ceriani  from  an  Ambrosian  MS,  and  fragments  of 
the  Greek  are  contained  in  the  Byzantine  chrono- 
logists,  who  made  large  extracts. 

The  book  contains  the  narrative  of  Genesis,  re- 
wTitten  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  age  of  the 
author.  It  gives  the  narrative  as  a  later  Jew  might 
imagine  ordesire  that  it  should  have  happened.  The 
chief  characteristics  of  this  rewriting  of  the  book 
are — (1)  the  narrative  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
•angel  of  the  face,'  who  is  represented  as  telling 
Moses  on  Mt.  Sinai  all  that  they  (the  angels)  had 
done,  and  the  legends  of  Creation,  and  of  the  Lord's 
dealings  with  mankind.  (2)  The  narrative  is 
arranged  throughout  in  a  clironological  system  of 
years,  weeks  of  years,  and  jubilees.  Every  event 
is  dated  ;  as,  for  example,  '  and  in  the  first  week  of 
the  third  jubilee  Cain  slew  Abel.'  (3)  Many 
legends  of  the  class  known  as  Midrashim  are  added 
to  the  narrative.  (4)  Great  stress  is  laid  on  all 
the  Jewish  feasts,  and  their  institution  in  patri- 
archal times  is  asserted  (the  Feast  of  Weeks,  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and 
the  Passover).  For  example  (ch.  16),  Abraham 
institutes  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  'on  this 
account  it  is  ordained  in  the  tablets  of  heaven 
concerning  Israel  that  they  shall  celebrate  the 
festival  of  the  tabernacles  seven  days  in  joy.'  (5) 
Great  stress  is  laid  on  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  which  are  written  in  the  'tablets  of  heaven' 
and  connected  with  events  in  the  life  of  the 
patriarchs — such  are  new  moon  and  sabbath,  the 
offerings,  the  laws  concerning  blood  and  fornication 
and  war.  The  sun  was  created  for  the  sake  of 
enabling  the  feasts  to  be  calculated.  (6)  Some 
passages  very  derogatory  to  Edom  are  intro- 
duced. 

The  date  of  the  book  may  be  approximately 
fixed  bv  the  fact  that  it  is  used  in  the  Testimony 
of  the  }CII  Patriarchs,  and  makes  no  mention  of 
the  fall  of  .Jerusalem.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
apparently  makes  use  of  the  Book  of  Enoch.  The 
reference  to  Edom  shows  also  that  it  was  written 
after  the  rise  of  the  house  of  Herod.  Ewald 
placed  it  towards  the  end  of  the  1st  cent.  B.C.;  but 
liatred  of  Edom  could  exist  just  as  well  at  a  later 
date,  and  other  indications  seem  to  suggest  a  time 
when  troubles  that  preceded  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
were  beginning,  the  chief  eschatological  passage 
seeming  to  refer  to  them  (ch.  23). 

The  author  was  not  a  Herodian,  not  a  Sadducee 
(for  he  believes  in  the  resurrection),  not  a  Pharisee 
(for  he  lays  no  stress  on  the  written  tradition), 
not  an  Essene  (for  he  does  not  condemn  the 
sticrifices),  not  a  Hellenist  (for  he  attacks  the  laxity 
of  Hellenism).  He  was  a  Jew  who,  in  a  time 
of  laxity  and  of  falling  away,  tries  to  restore  the 
autliority  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  his 
faith,  and  represents  the  evils  which  are  crowding 
on  his  people  as  the  punishment  for  disobedience. 
He  has  quite  clearly  in  his  mind  a  definite  falling 
away  from  Jewish  ordinances,  '  they  have  desertetl 
the  ordinances  which  the  Lord  had  covenanted 
between  them  and  him.'  These  ordinances  par- 
ticularly which  they  had  neglected  were  probably 
the  ones  on  which  stress  is  laid — the  sabbath,  the 
feasts,  circumcision,  avoiding  fornication  (i.e.  mixed 
marriages).  It  may  be  suggested  that  '  they '  are 
really  the  Christians,  and  tliat  the  book  is  wTitten 
Ijy  a  fervent  opponent  of  the  new  faith  between 
the  years  4.D.  50  and  60,  when  disorder  is  begin- 


ning to  break  out,  and  the  effect  of  the  people's 
falling  away  is,  as  he  thinks,  apparent. 

In  any  case,  the  book  is  of  great  value  in  illus- 
trating, partly  by  resemblance,  partly  by  contrast, 
the  New  Testament.  We  have  an  example  of  the 
'  Law  given  by  angels.'  The  theology  of  the  book 
is  exactly  what  St.  Paul  protests  against  when  he 
condemns  'days  and  months  and  seasons  and 
years.'  There  is  a  curious  resemblance  to  three 
out  of  the  four  points  insisted  upon  in  Ac  15,  and 
it  may  be  noted,  as  perhaps  helpmg  to  throw  some 
light  on  that  passage,  that  fornication  is  used  of 
'  mixed  marriages.' 

LnrRATTRiL— (a)  The  Ethiopie  t«t.— Dillmann,  Kiel,  1859 ;  a 
newer  edition  by  Charles  based  on  a  larger  number  of  MSS, 
Oxford,  1895.  (b)  Latin  text. — Ceriani  in  Monutnenta  taera  et 
pro/ana,  torn.  i.  fasc.  1  (1864) ;  Ronsch,  Da*  Buck  da-  JvbUaen, 
Leipzig,  1874.  (e)  Trantlationa. — German,  by  Dillmann  in 
Kwald's  JahrbuehtT,  ii.,  iii.,  1850,  1851,  and  by  Littmann  in 
Kautzsch's  Apoeryphen  ujtd  Paeudepigraphen,  1899;  Englisb, 
Schodde,  Book  of  JvbOeet,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  1888,  and  br  Charies 
in  JQR,  October  1893,  July  1894,  January  1895.  (<f)  TreatUe*.— 
Schurer,  HJP  n.  iii.  134  ff.;  W.  Singer,  Dat  Bueh  der  Juiriiden, 
1898  ;  Ronsch,  op.  eit.,  and  the  literature  there  referred  to. 

A.  C.  Headlam. 
JUCAL. — See  Jehucal. 

JUDJEA  ['lovSala)  was  the  most  southern  of  the 
three  districts — Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Judaea — 
into  which  Palestine  west  of  Jordan  was  divided 
in  the  time  of  Christ  (Mt  2^,  Lk  2»,  Jn  4?-  *■  *^-  ^, 
Ac  8^  9^').  In  several  pas-sages  (Mt  4-»,  Mk  1^  3^, 
Lk  5",  Jn  3*-^,  Ac  1*)  Judaea  is  distinguished  from 
its  capital,  Jerusalem,  which,  according  to  the 
Talmuds  (Neubauer,  Geog.  du  Talmud,  p.  56), 
formed  a  division  by  itself  (cf.  Neh  11'). 

After  the  Captivity  the  tribal  possessions  of 
Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Simeon  were  re- 
occupied  by  Israelites.  Most  of  the  '  children 
of  the  captivity'  who  returned  from  Babylon 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  limits  of 
the  reoccupied  district  were  almost  the  same  as 
those  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Judah.  Thence  the 
;  district  was  called  Judah,  and  the  people  received 
1  the  name  of  Jcics  (Jos.  Ant.  XI.  v.  7).  Afterwards 
I  the  two  names  were  used  in  a  wider  sense.  All 
Israelites  were  called  Jews,  and  Judaea,  or  '  the 
land  of  Judah,'  sometimes  stood  for  the  three  dis- 
tricts of  Western  Palestine  (Lk  4«[*]*  23',  Ac  10" 
26^.  See  art.  Chronology  of  NT,  vol.  i.  p.  406''  f. ). 
Under  the  Persians,  Judah  was  a  district  (OT 
'  province,'  ni'-c)  of  the  5th  satrapy  of  the  Empire 
(Herod,  iii.  91),  administered  by  a  governor  (nnf) 
who  was  generally,  at  least,  a  Jew,  and  was 
apparently  assisted  by  a  council  of  Jewish  elders. 
The  governor  and  elliers  dwelt  at  Jerusalem,  the 
seat  of  government  (Hag  1^- "  2%  Ezr  5*-  ^t  Neh  1 P). 
The  name  Judcea  first  occurs  in  To  1'*,  where 
it  is  applied  to  the  old  kingdom  of  Judah.  The 
later  Juda?a  (1  Mac  3"  10»,  2  Mac  1"),  or  'land 
of  Judah'  (1  Mac  10»- »•  =",  cf.  Is  19^^),  extended 
from  Samaria  on  the  north  to  the  desert  of 
Arabia  Petnea  on  the  south,  and  from  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west  to  the  Jordan  Valley 
on  the  east.  Its  limits,  which  varied  at  different 
periods,  cannot  be  more  clearly  defined.  In  the 
time  of  Judas  Maccabaeus,  Hebron  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Edomites  (1  Mac  5®) ;  and  in  the 
time  of  his  brother  Jonathan,  three  nomes,  or 
toparchies  of  Samaria — Aphaerema,  Lydda,  and 
Ramathaim — were  added  to  Judaea  (1  Mac  10**-** 
11*^).  According  to  Josephus  {BJ  Ul.  iii.  5), 
Judaea  extended  from  Anuath  -  Borkeos  (Aina- 
Berkit)  on  the  north  to  lardas,  a  village  on  the 
confines  of  Arabia  (perhaps  Tell  'ArdS)  on  the 

*  The  reading  'liiiauKS  instead  of  rmXAMU  is  accepted  by 
WH  (text)  on  the  authority  cf  KBCL,  etc.  (see  '  Notes  on  Select 
Readings,'  ad  loc.\ 

t  In  Ezr  o^  AV  reads  '  Judea,*  RV  correctly  '  Judah.'  Se« 
art.  Jewry. 
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south,  and  from  Jopi)a  to  the  Jordan.  The  sea- 
coast  as  far  as  Ptolemais  (Acre),  and  tlio  coast 
towns,  witli  the  possible  exception  of  Oiesarea, 
also  belonged  to  it.  The  country  was  divided  into 
toparchies — a  division  recognized  by  I'liny  (HN 
V.  14),  though  his  list  does  not  completely  agree 
with  that  ot  Josephus.  There  is  some  authority 
for  the  view  that  certain  districts  east  of 
.Jordan  were  included  in  Judrea.  Strabo  describes 
.ludu'a  as  being  'situated  above  Phoenicia,  in  the 
interior  between  Gaza  and  Antilibanus,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  Arabians'  (XVI.  ii.  21).  Tacitus 
(Hist.  v.  6)  says  the  Irorders  of  Juda?a  on  the  east 
were  formed  by  Arabia.  Josephus  (^j?^.  XII.  iv.  11) 
countenances  an  extension  beyond  Jordan,  and  so 
does  the  NT  in  Mt  19'  ('the  borders  of  Juda;a 
bej'ond  Jordan  ').  In  Mk  10',  where  AV  (follow- 
ing Til)  reads  '  the  coasts  of  Judu»a  by  the  further 
side  of  Jordivn,'  KV  (following  WH,  etc.)  has  the 
'  borders  of  Juda'a  and  beyond  Jordan.'  In  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  (V.  xvi.  9)  some  places  east  of 
Jordan  belongea  to  Judavi.  Possibly  the  boundary 
included  the  valley,  and  the  slopes  of  the  hills 
east  of  Jordan.  The  Talmudists  allude  to  the 
'  mountain,' or  'king's  mountain,'  the  Shephiiah, 
or  '  low  hills,'  and  Daroma,  or  '  the  south,'  as 
difllerent  portions  of  .ludrea.  Daroma  was  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower  (Neubauer,  p.  62). 

On  the  division  of  the  country  after  the  death 
of  Herod  the  Great,  Judaea  was  given  to  Archelaus 
with  the  title  of  ethnarch.  A  few  years  later,  on 
the  deposition  of  Archelaus,  it  was  added  to  the 
I>rovince  of  Syria,  and  administered  by  a  pro- 
<urator  subordinate  to  the  governor  of  Syria. 
The  procurator  resided  at  Ciesarea  (Ant.  xvil. 
xiii.  5,  XVIII.  i.  1,  ii.  1),  which,  according  to  the 
Talmuds,  was  not  in  Juda;a.  This  view  is  said  to 
have  been  held  by  St.  Luke,  but  it  seems  doubtful 
Avhether  his  intention  is  to  do  more  than  draw  a 
distinction  between  Juda'a  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, Ca;sarea  (Ac  12'"  21'",  cf.  '  Judaea  and  Jeru- 
salem,' as  above).  In  the  division  of  Palestine  at 
the  beginning  of  the  5th  cent.  Judtea  formed  part 
of  Palestina  Prima. 

The  physical  features  of  Juda>a  are  described 
in  the  art.  on  Palestine.  It  will  suffice  to  say 
here  that  the  Romans  covered  the  country  with  a 
network  of  roads. 

Literature.— Sohiirer,  UJP  (Index) ;  G.  A.  Smith,  HGUL 
andex);  Buhl,  GAP  81  f.,  131  ff.;  (Juirin,  Judie;  Neubauer, 
Gfop.  du  Talm.  63,  55,  59 ff.;  Bacdeker-Socin,  Pal.^  (Index); 
PEF  Mem.  vol.  iii. ;  Literature  under  art.  Pai.kstink. 

C.  W.  Wilson. 
JUD/BA,  THE  WILDERNESS  OF  (r,  lpr,iJ.os  rr}^ 
'lovdalas,  dcsertum  Jiidccie). — The  district  in  which 
John  the  Baptist  made  his  first  appearance  as  the 
Forerunner  of  Christ  (Mt  3').  In  Mk  l-*,  Lk  3",  it 
is  called  simply  'the  wilderness.'  It  is  prob.  the 
same  as  the  wilderness  of  Judah  ( Jg  1'",  Ps  63,  title), 
in  which  were  situated  En-gedi  and  five  other  cities 
(Jos  15®'-  ^'^) — the  Jeshimon  or  desert  tract  west  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  It  perhaps  included  the  western 
bank  of  the  Jordan  to  the  north  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(Jos.  Ant.  III.  X.  7,  IV.  viii.  2,  3). 

C.  W.  Wilson. 
JUDAH  (n-jn^  yehtidtih,  'praised'  (?),  'lo^Sas, 
Juda ;  in  Assyr,  inscriptions  la-u-du,  la-u-dai, 
see  Ja.strow,  JBL  xii.  (1893)  6111".). —  1.  The 
fourth  son  of  .lacob  and  Leah.  He  was  born  in 
Paddan-aram  (Gn  29^).  In  J  lie  is  very  promi- 
nent. He  suggests  to  his  brethren  that  they 
should  sell  Joseph  to  the  Ishmaelites  (Gn  37^'-), 
pleads  for  Benjamin  to  be  sent  into  Egypt,  and 
becomes  surety  for  his  safety  (43'*'-).  He  thus 
takes  the  jilace  corresponding  to  that  assumed  by 
Keuben  in  E  (372"-  42^^).  So  in  Gn  44'*  we  read  of 
Judah  and  his  brethren,  and  it  is  he  who  makes 
the  impassioned  appeal  to  Joseph  for  Benjamin's 


release  (Gn  44'*'*').  In  consequence  of  Reuben's 
misconduct  (Gn  35^  49*)  and  the  treacherous 
violence  of  Simeon  and  Levi  (34.  49''''''-),  .ludah  re- 
ceives the  firstborn's  privilege  (4{>'"^-).  According 
to  Gn  38  he  went  to  Adullam  and  married  the 
daughter  of  a  Canaanite,  Shua.  By  her  he  had 
three  sons,  Er,  Onan,  and  Shelah.  Er  married 
Tamar,  but  died  without  children,  as  did  his 
brother  Onan,  who  refused  to  perform  the  duty  of 
raising  up  seed  to  his  brother.  As  she  was  not 
given  to  Shelah,  she  bv  artifice  becjune  the  mother 
of  two  children  by  Judah,  Perez  and  Zerah. 

This  narrative  reveals  very  clearly  what  is  true 
in  part  at  least  of  the  others,  that  Judah  is  the 
eponymous  ancestor  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  that 
the  history  of  the  tribe  has  been  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  personal  histor}'.  Gn  38  thus  becomes  of 
great  value  for  its  information  on  the  composition 
of  the  tribe.  Under  the  metaphors  of  marriage 
and  paternity  the  union  and  origin  of  various 
stocks  are  expressed.  The  most  important  fact 
that  emerges  is  that  the  tribe  of  Judah,  as  we 
know  it  in  the  historical  period,  was  largely  of 
Can.  origin.  After  the  Hebrews  entered  Canaan, 
Judah  left  the  main  body,  and  struck  out  in  a 
southerlv  direction  to  conquer  a  district  to  settle 
in  (Jg  l'"'^).  In  consequence  of  its  union  with 
Hirali  and  Shua,  and  later  with  Tamar,  clans  near 
Adullam,  five  Judahite  clans  were  in  course  of  time 
formed,  but  the  two  oldest  of  these,  Er  and  Onan, 
became  extinct.  But  Gn  38  does  not  exhaust  our 
information  as  to  the  composition  of  Judah.  In 
Jg  1'"  we  find  that  the  Kenites  accompanied  Judah 
into  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  and  then  went  on 
and  dwelt  among  the  Amalekites  (reading  '  the 
Amalekite'  for  'the  people'),  where  at  a  later 
period  we  find  them  (1  S  15",  cf.  Nu  24'»-=«).  Per- 
haps they  were  of  Amalekite  origin.  Generally 
they  are  regarded  as  Midianites,  but  this  rest«  on 
a  combination  of  J  and  E.  Besides  the  Kenites 
we  find  two  Kenizzite  clans,  Caleb  and  Othniel 
(Jg  112-15.20^  Jos  146-'M5'-'-"').  As  Kenizzite,  they 
would  ajjpear  to  have  been  originally  Edomite 
tribes  (Gn  36"- '^- *'^).  Caleb  remained  a  distinct 
tribe  till  the  time  of  David  (1  S  30'*).  It  lived  in 
the  hill-country  of  Judah,  and  Hebron  was  its 
chief  town.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
powerful  clan  of  Judah.  Nabal  is  regarded  as  a 
typical  Calebite  (1  S  25^).  The  chief  town  of 
Othniel  w  as  Kiriath-sepher  or  Debir.  Closely  con- 
nected with  Caleb  was  Jerahmeel,  who  in  the 
highly  important  lists  1  Ch  2  appears  as  his 
brother.  According  to  Wellhausen,  who  investi- 
gated these  lists  and  those  in  1  Ch  4'-'-"  in  his  de 
Gen.  et  Fain.  Jud.,  Jerahmeel  was  older  than 
Caleb,  dwelt  farther  south,  and  adopted  a  less 
settled  mode  of  life.  It  will  be  clear  that  Judah 
not  only  absorbed  Canaanite,  but,  to  a  still  greater 
extent, -Edomite  and  kindred  elements.  These 
perhaps  imparted  the  fanaticism  which  was  later 
so  characteristic  of  the  tribe. 

Originally,  Judah  seems  to  have  been  a  smaller 
tribe  than  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Levi.  But 
Reuben  began  to  dwindle  at  an  early  period,  antl 
Simeon  and  Levi  were  broken  uj)  in  consequence  of  a 
treacherous  attack  upon  the  Canaanites,  with  whom 
they  had  made  an  alliance  (see  SiMEOX).  Partly 
as  a  result  of  this,  jmrtly  through  the  fusion  with 
other  clans  already  mentioned,  and  probably  with 
the  remnant  of  Simeon,  Judah  obtained  the 
premier  position  among  the  Leah  tribes.  After 
the  Jordan  had  been  crossed.  .1.  was  accompanied 
by  Simeon  alone  on  its  invasion  of  its  portion.  A 
victory  was  gained  over  Adoni-bezek,  and  Hebron 
and  Kiriath-sepher  were  captured  (Jg  1^"^).  We 
are  also  told  that  Jerus.  was  taken  (v.")  and  burnt, 
and  three  Philistine  cities  captured  by  Judah 
(v.'°).     But  the.'-.e  latter  .statements  are  inconsistent 
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•with  others  in  the  same  narrative,  and  do  not  well 
agree  with  the  subsequent  history.  Judah  found 
it  impossible  to  make  good  its  claim  to  the 
'valley'  (i.e.  probably  the  coast  plain),  since  it 
could  not  cope  with  the  war-chariots  of  the  natives. 
The  extent  of  Judah's  'lot'  is  given  in  Jos  15  (P), 
but  this  chapter  teaches  us  much  less  than  it  seems 
to  do,  partly  because  a  very  large  number  of  the 
places  it  mentions  have  not  oeen  identified,  partly 
because  the  description  is  ideal,  and  at  no  time 
corresponded,  even  approximately,  with  the  actual 
facts.  According  to  this  account,  Judah  was 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  N.  by 
the  southern  boundary  of  Benjamin  (see  Benjamin 
for  details),  on  the  \V.  by  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  S.  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  southern  tongue 
of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  brook  of  Egj-pt,  and  passing 
through  or  by  the  ascent  of  Akrabbim,  Zin, 
Kadesh-bamea,  Hezxon,  Addar,  Karka,  and  Azmon. 
Judah  never  reached  the  Mediterranean ;  the  Phil, 
lay  between,  and  so  did  Simeon,  till  the  latter 
tribe  was  exterminated.  As  to  the  southern 
border,  apart  from  the  difficulty  of  fixing  some  of 
the  sites  mentioned,  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
territory  of  [Judah  shades  ott"  imperceptibly  into 
the  desert  to  the  south.  The  portion  of  Judah  is 
divided  into  four  districts,  the  >i'egeb  (KV  South), 
the  Shephelah  or  Lowland,  the  Hill  Country,  and 
the  Wilderness  of  Judah.  The  Negcb  is  the  largest 
portion.  It  is  dry  and  barren,  except  in  the  brief 
spring-time  ;  thinly  populated,  chietly  by  nomads. 
The  Shephelah  is  undulating  countrj',  fertile  and 
beautiful,  separated  from  the  sea  by  the  PhU. 
plain.  It  was  the  most  valuable  district ;  but 
Judah  could  not  hold  it  against  the  Philistines, 
who  kept  it  in  their  own  hands  through  a  great  part 
of  the  history.  The  Hill  Country  belongs  to  the 
great  Central  Range  of  Pal.,  and  is  separated  by  a 
valley  from  the  low  hills  of  the  Shephelah.  It  was, 
historically,  the  most  important  jjart  of  Judah — 
rugged  and  barren,  but  with  fertUe  valleys,  and, 
owing  to  the  system  of  terrace-cultivation,  more 
productive  than  it  could  be  now.  The  Wilderness 
of  Judah  ( Jeshimon)  lies  between  the  Hill  Country 
and  the  Dead  Sea,  a  waste  of  unspeakable  dreari- 
ness and  desolation,  35  miles  long  bv  15  broad. 
8ee,  further,  arts.  HiLL  COUNTRY,  and^  Jeshimon. 

Judah  was  far  more  inaccessible  than  the 
Northern  tribes.  Protected  on  the  E.  by  the 
Wilderness,  on  the  S.  by  the  Negeb,  itself  more  or 
less  of  a  wUdemess,  on  the  W.  by  the  low  hills  of 
the  Shephelah,  by  the  valley  that  divides  it  from 
the  Central  Range  and  the  slopes  of  the  Central 
Range  itself,  on  the  N.  by  Benjamin  with  its 
fortresses,  it  lay  far  less  open  to  invasion.  When 
it  was  held  by  real  defenders,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  invaders  should  first  master  the  suiTounding 
countrj%  and  then  deliver  their  attack  across 
three  of  its  borders  (G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Gcog.  ch. 
xiv.).  Judah  was  not  impregnable,  indeed,  for  it 
lay  comparatively  open  from  the  N.,  and  the 
Negeb  could  be  crossed  from  the  S.,  while  passes 
led  up  to  the  central  tableland  from  both  E.  and 
W. ,  though  very  difficult  to  force  against  opposi- 
tion. But  the  very  poverty  of  the  country  com- 
bined with  the  natural  difficulties  of  invasion  to 
secure  it,  since  it  ottered  little  prize  to  t«mpt  an 
attack.  It  was  a  very  little  province.  Even  if  it 
had  reached  its  ideal  bouncfaries,  it  would  have 
covered  no  more  than  20OJ  stjnare  miles  ;  actually 
its  usual  extent  was  nearer  1300,  of  which  about 
half  was  desert. 

The  isolation  of  the  territory  was  reflected  in 
that  of  the  tribe.  After  it  had  settled  in  its  lot, 
it  had  but  little  to  do  with  the  Northern  tribes.  It 
is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  Song  of  Deborah,  as 
if  it  were  not  recognized  as  belonging  to  Israel ; 
and  it  appears  in  the  story  of  Samson  as  surrender- 


ing him  to  the  Philistines  (Jg  15*'-)-  It  seems  to 
have  drawn  more  closely  to  Israel  in  the  time  of 
Saul,  as  we  see  from  the  historj'  of  David.  But 
Saul's  persecution  of  David  must  have  strained  the 
loyalty  of  the  tribe,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
on  liLs  death  a  kingdom  of  Judah  was  formed  with 
David  at  its  head,  in  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of 
Ishbaal,  Saul's  son  (2  S  2^-  *).  Both  of  the.se  king- 
doms seem  to  have  been  tributary  to  the  Philis- 
tines. The  union  of  the  two  was  due  to  the 
evident  fact  that  David  was  the  only  man  who 
could  hope  to  lead  Israel  in  successful  revolt  from 
the  Phil.,  and  was  only  hastened  by  the  defection 
of  Abner  and  the  murder  of  Ishbaal  (2  S  3'-*-  4**). 
Judah,  as  the  king's  own  tribe,  was  more  closely 
attached  to  Israel  than  when  the  king  belonged  to 
another  tribe.  One  of  David's  greatest  and  most 
far-sighted  acts  was  the  selection  of  Jerus.  as  his 
capital  and  the  home  of  the  ark  (5®^-  6^-).  Jeru.s. 
did  not  actually  lie  in  Judah,  except  possibly  to  a 
slight  extent,  but  it  was  on  the  border,  and  the 
possession  of  it,  with  the  ark  and  temple,  guaran- 
teed the  survival  of  the  Southern  kingdom,  after 
the  loss  of  the  Northern  tribes.  But  in  the  latter 
years  of  David  it  is  Judah,  perhaps  because  it 
profited  less  by  its  connexion  with  the  king  than 
it  expected,  that  seems  to  have  been  foremost  in 
supporting  Absalom,  whose  rebellion  broke  out  in 
Hebron,  the  old  capital  of  the  tribe  (2  S  15"). 
After  its  suppression  Judah  hung  back,  till  its 
allegiance  was  won  by  the  ill-timed  appeal  of 
David  to  its  kinship  with  him  (19"^-);  ill-timed 
because  David's  favouritism  to  Judah  provoked 
jealousy  in  the  Northern  tribes,  and  the  abortive 
rising  of  Sheba  (19^-20^),  which  anticipated  the 
successftil  revolt  of  Jeroboam.  Solomon  also 
showed  an  unwise  partiality  to  Judah,  as  we  see 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  excluded  from  the  division 
into  twelve  districts  for  purposes  of  taxation 
(IK  4).  It  is,  accordingly,  not  wonderful  that 
Judah  remained  loyal  to  Rehoboam,  while  the 
Northern  tribes  rejected  him  (12^^'-). 

The  Kingdom  of  Judah  seems  to  have  consisted 
simply  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  with  very  little  of 
Benjamin  (see  Benjamin),  and  not  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin.  Only  a  brief  outline  of  its  history  is 
here  necessary  ;  for  fuller  details  the  articles  on 
the  individual  kings  may  be  consulted.  After  the 
disruption  caused  by  the  senseless  folly  of  Reho- 
boam, war  was  carried  on  between  the  two  king- 
doms ( 1  K  14**),  but  not  in  a  verj'  energetic  way. 
In  fact  the  treasure  which  Solomon  had  accumu- 
lated was  taken  by  Shishak  of  Egypt  when  he 
invaded  Judah  (14^ '^•),  and  the  superiority  in 
wealth  of  the  Southern  kingdom  would  thus  be 
lost.  War  continued  through  the  reign  of  Abijam 
(15®RVm),  but  it  seems  not  to  have  been  pro- 
secuted with  vigour  till  Baasha  succeeded  Nadab 
the  son  of  Jeroboam.  He  pressed  Judah  so  hard 
that  Asa  took  the  unhappy  step,  fraught  with 
future  mischief,  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  Syria.  A 
diversion  was  thus  efiected  in  his  favour,  and  Asa 
employed  the  materials  of  Baasha's  fortress, 
Ramali,  in  erecting  fortresses  of  his  own  (15'"*-)- 
It  was  possibly  with  the  accession  of  Omri  that 
the  relations  between  the  two  kingdoms  were 
changed.  He  perhaps  formed  an  alliance  with 
Judah,  as  with  Tyre  (16*^),  probably  in  view  of  the 
dangers  that  threatened  from  Damascus.  Ahab 
and  Jehoshaphat  were  certainly  allies  (1  K  22), 
and  Jehoshaphat's  son,  Jehoram,  married  Athaliah 
the  daughter  of  Ahab  (2  K  8^-  ^).  Jehoshaphat's 
reign  was  probably  prosperous,  though  his  trading 
vessels  were  wrecked  (1  K  22**).  The  relations 
between  Judah  and  Edom  after  the  reign  of 
Solomon  are  obscure.  Edom  seems  to  have  been 
subject  to  Judah,  at  any  rate  in  Jehoshaphat's 
time  (2  K  3^),  but  it  revolted  from  his  son  Jehoram 
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(2  K  8^°).  The  good  understanding  witli  Israel 
continued  while  Oniri's  dynasty  was  on  tlie 
throne,  but  Jehu  murdered  Ahaziah,  Jehorani's 
son,  and  forty-two  of  his  brethren  (9"  10'^).  Tliere- 
upon  the  queen-mother,  Athaliah,  massacred  all 
that  remained  of  the  royal  family,  except  the 
infant  Joash,  and  reigned  six  years.  She  was  put 
to  death  by  Jehoiada  the  priest,  who  made  Joash 
king  (2  K  11).  Apparently,  towards  the  end  of  his 
reign,  Ilazael,  king  of  Syria,  who  had  severely 
crippled  the  Northern  kingdom,  threatened  Jems., 
but  was  bought  oil"  by  Joash,  Avho  perhaps  in 
consequence  of  this  was  murdered  (I'J'""^*).  His 
son  Amaziah,  after  a  successful  war  with  Edom, 
challenged  Joash  of  Israel,  who  inflicted  a 
tlisastrous  defeat  upon  him  (14'"").  Amaziali's  son 
Azariah,  or  Uzziah,  had  a  more  successful  reign. 
Syria  had  been  exhausted  in  wars  with  Assyria, 
and  now  Assyria  itself  had  a  half -century  oit 
inactivity,  and  this  left  both  Israel  and  Judah 
time  to  build  up  powerful  states.  Azariah  re- 
covered the  port  of  Elath  (14^-),  and  from  the  early 
chapters  of  Isaiah  we  can  see  how  wealthy  Judah 
had  become.  But  the  signs  began  to  be  ominous 
Ijefore  his  death.  Assyria  resumed  her  old  career 
of  conquest,  and  Syria  and  Israel  formed  a  coalition 
against  her.  When  Ahaz  refused  to  join  it,  they 
sought  to  compel  tlie  adhesion  of  Jud.ah  ;  where- 
upon Aliaz,  in  a  j)anic  and  against  the  earnest 
warning  of  Isaiah,  took  the  fatal  step  of  calling  in 
Tiglath-pileser,  tlie  king  of  Assyria  (2  K  16,  Is  7). 
The  latter  suppressed  the  coalition,  but  Ahaz  paid 
too  dearly  for  the  relief,  since  he  became  tributary 
to  Assyria.  The  heavy  yoke  was  borne  till  Heze- 
kiah  thought  himself  strong  enough,  in  alliance 
with  other  revolting  states,  and  on  the  promise  of 
help  from  Egypt,  to  throw  it  off  (18'').  Although 
the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib  saved  Jerus.  from 
capture,  and  the  religion  of  Israel  from  destruction, 
yet  Judah  sustained  very  heavy  loss  and  had  to 
pay  an  enormous  tribute.  The  reign  of  Manasseh 
seems  to  have  been  externally  prosperous,  so  far 
as  this  was  possible  after  the  exhaustion  of  Judah 
in  the  Assyr.  war ;  but  it  was  marked  by  fierce 
reaction  against  the  reforms  of  Hezekiah  and  the 
prophetic  policy  as  a  whole,  by  religious  syncretism, 
and  by  {gloomy  and  superstitious  fanaticism  (2P"'*). 
But  tJosiah  instituted  a  reform  on  the  basis  of 
Deuteronomy,  the  people  being  prepared  for  it  by 
their  deliverance  from  the  dreaded  Scythian  in- 
vasion. His  happy  reign  was  cut  short  by 
Pharaoh-necoli,  whose  invasion  of  Syria  he  had 
opposed,  probably  because  it  threatened  the  loss 
of  the  independence  that  the  decrepitude  of  the 
Assyrian  Empire  gave  him  (2  K  22.  23).  After  a 
brief  reign  Jenoahaz  was  removed  by  Egypt  (23^'"^-), 
and  Jehoiakim  put  in  his  place.  He  changed 
masters,  Egypt  for  Babylon,  but  revolted  (24^), 
and,  in  consequence  of  this,  his  son,  who  succeeded 
him,  was  taken  captive  to  Babylon  with  the  flower 
of  the  nation  (24"'''-).  His  successor,  Zedekiah, 
might  have .  reigned  in  peace  as  the  vassal  of 
Babylon,  but  revolting,  in  defiance  of  Jeremiah's 
warning,  he  saw  his  capital  besieged  and  captured 
(24'*"-).  Jerus.  and  the  temple  were  destroyed, 
and  a  large  part  of  those  who  remained  were  taken 
into  exile,  where  they  remained  for  fifty  years. 
So  fell  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  B.C.  586.  Many  of 
those  who  Avere  still  left  went  down  into  Egypt,  in 
fear  of  vengeance  for  Gedaliah's  murder  (25''''),  and 
thus  in  Babylon  and  Egypt  Jewish  colonies  were 
planted,  which  were  destined  to  be  of  immeasur- 
able importance. 

As  compared  with  the  Northern  kingdom,  Judah 
was  through  most  of  its  history  of  little  account. 
When  it  lield  Edom  in  subjection  its  power  was 
strengthened,  yet  even  then  the  scornful  fable,  in 
which  Joash  set  Judah  against  Israel  as  a  thistle 


against  a  cedar,  was  not  without  justification.  In 
other  things  than  size  and  strengtli  the  atlvantage 
lay  with  Israel.  Life  was  richer,  fuller,  and 
deeper,  and  that  not  only  social  but,  what  is 
more  important  yet  less  recognized,  religious  lift;. 
It  was  not  in  Judali  but  in  Israel  that  the  great 
prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha  did  their  work,  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  flourished,  and  the 
earliest  (?)  history  of  the  Hebrews  was  written. 
Amos,  it  is  true,  belonged  to  Judah,  yet  even  he 
prophesied  to  Israel,  and  his  junior  contemporary, 
Hosea,  was  a  Northern  propliot.  It  was  not  till 
Israel  went  under  that  Judali  attained  its  great 
significance.  Yet  Judah  had  advantages  of  its 
own.  The  prestige  of  the  Davidic  monarchy 
secured  a  permanence  of  dynasty  that  was  of 
untold  blessing,  and  saved  it  from  the  frequent 
revolutions  and  usurpations  that  tore  Israel 
asunder.  Further,  while  Judah  was  poorer  in 
great  religious  teachers,  its  religion  was  probably 
simpler  and  less  corrupt  than  that  ot  Israel, 
though  its  superiority  may  be  easily  exaggerated. 
Its  possession  of  the  temple  made  for  greater 
purity  of  worship.  Yet  it  was  rather  the  respite 
granted  after  the  captivity  of  the  Northern  tribes, 
than  any  religious  superiority  of  Judah,  that  left 
it  the  sole  depositary  of  the  higher  religion  of  tlie 
prophets.  This  had  not  struck  its  roots  deep 
enough  into  the  life  of  Israel  to  survive  the  trans- 
planting to  Assyrian  soil.  But  between  722  and 
586,  under  the  fostering  care  of  Isaiah  and  his 
successors,  it  had  grown  strong  enough  not  merely 
to  survive,  but  to  benefit  from  the  shock,  and  thus 
Judah  became  especially  the  people  of  revelation. 

On  the  character  of  the  tribe  little  need  be  said. 
It  was  profoundly  modified  by  its  comparative 
isolation  and  the  independence  this  conferred, 
and  by  the  large  foreign  elements  that  it  had 
absorbed.  It  was  narrow  and  provincial,  fanatical 
and  tenacious.  To  slay  the  prophets  and  build 
monuments  to  them  was  characteristic  of  it,  as  of 
so  many  other  peoples ;  for  while  it  was  .slow  to 
learn  and  hostile  to  new  truth,  yet  the  truth  when 
learned  was  changed  into  hard  dogma  and  erected 
as  a  barrier  against  fresh  revelation.  The  obstinacy 
with  which  an  old  doctrine  was  insisted  on,  when 
no  longer  applicable,  and  new  truth  opposed  for  its 
inconsistency  with  the  old,  is  shown  in  the  opposi- 
tion to  Jeremiah's  teaching  that  Jerus.  woiild  be 
captured  and  the  temple  destroyed,  based  on 
Isaiah's  doctrine  of  the  inviolability  of  Zion.  Yet 
Judah  had  this  qualification  for  its  task, — it  pro- 
duced many  who  were  fit  vehicles  of  revelation  :  it 
was,  in  fact,  surprisingly  rich,  especially  in  its 
later  history,  in  religious  genius,  a  lovely  flower 
springing,  indeed,  from  a  dry  and  unattractive  root. 

In  NT  the  tribe  of  Judah  is  mentioned  in  Lk 
P9(?),  He  7",  Rev  7*. 

LiTERATrRE.—The  Histories  of  Israel  and  Judali,  e.g.  Ewald, 
Wellhausen,  Kittel,  Stade ;  Kuencn,  Jtel.  of  Jgrael,  pnMim ; 
Wellhausen,  De  Geiitibvn,  etc.  See  al.so  articles  Genbaloot, 
Israel,  and  the  relevant  literature  cited  under  these. 

2.  Judah,  an  overseer  at  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  (Ezr  3'-')  =  Hodaviah  ot2*»and  Hodkvah  of 
Nell  7^\  3.  A  Levite  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife  (Ezr  10'--'),  possibly  the  same  as  the  Judah  of 
Neh  12**-  ^•.     i.  An  overseer  of  Jerus.  (Neh  11"). 

A.  S.  Peake. 

JUDAH  '  ujwn  (AV)  or  at  (RV)  Jordan '  is  named 
in  Jos  19^  in  the  statement  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  The  MT  ni^T}^^  is  unrepre- 
sented in  the  LXX,  and  Bennett  (SBOT,  ad  loc.) 
remarks,  '  The  clause  is  apparently  an  unintelli- 
gible gloss  which  has  crept  into  tlie  text.  The  con- 
text implies  that  the  tribe  of  Judah  is  referred  to, 
and  this  is  geographically  impossible.'  Ewald 
suggests  (Ge-ieh.  ii.  380)  that  the  passage  is  corrupt, 
and  that  '  Chinneroth,'  or  some  other  word,  origin- 
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ally  occupied  the  place  of  'to  Judah.'  Conder 
{PEFSt,  1883,  p.  183)  suggests  an  interchange  of 
T  and  -,  and  of  i  and  n,  so  as  to  read  rr^n  for  rrnn, 
when  the  passage  would  run  }j]'J7  ."mnai,  the 
'  Hollow  of  (?)  Jordan,'  equivalent  to  the  GhOr,  or 
valley  of  the  Jordan.  Thomson  (Land  and  Book, 
i.  p.  3S9)  suggests  that  the  tomb  of  Seid  YehAda 
(supposed  by  Arabs  to  be  son  of  Jacob)  marks  the 
'Judah  on  Jordan,  toward  the  sun-rising.'  It  is 
suggested  in  Speaker's  Comm.  that  the  Hav>-oth- 
jiiir  were  colonized  by  men  of  Judah,  and  might  be 
called  '  Judah  upon  Jordan.'  Von  Raumer  (Pa/,  p. 
405  If. )  had  contended  strongly  for  this  identifica- 
tion of  '  Judah '  with  Havvoth-jair  ;  and  Keil  (Bib. 
Comm. )  adopts  the  same  theory,  pointing  out  that, 
according  to  1  Ch  2*--^,  J  air  on  his  father's  side 
was  descended  from  Judah  through  Hezron.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  any  of  the  last  mentioned 
theories  has  the  slightest  probability.  Dillm.  {ad 
loc. )  thinks  Ewald's  view  is  the  best,  but  allows  that 
it  leaves  the  origin  of  the  present  text  unexplained. 

C.  Warren. 
JUDAH   AV  Juda),  Lk  13».— See  Jutah. 

JUDAISM.— See  Reugiox. 

JUDAS  {'loiiSas,  Judas),  the  Greek  equivalent  of 
the  Hebrew  name  tii.-t  Judah. 

1.  The  third  son  of  Mattathias,  called  Macca- 
bajus  (1  Mac  2^,  Jos.  Ant.  xn.  vi.  1).  See 
Maccabees. 

2.  The  son  of  Chalphi,  one  of  two  captains 
(apxoyres  rijs  (rrparidi)  who  stood  by  Jonathan 
when  the  main  part  of  his  army  had  been  scattered 
Viy  an  ambush  at  the  beginning  of  a  battle  against 
the  Syrians  at  Hazor  (1  Mac  11™,  Jos.  Ant. 
xm.  V.  7). 

3.  A  Jew  holding  some  important  position  at 
Jerusalem,  who  is  named  in  the  title  of  a  letter 
sent  from  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  and  Judoea  and 
the  Jewish  Senate  to  their  brethren  in  Egypt  and 
to  a  certain  Aristobulus  (2  Mac  l^").  The  latter, 
who  is  termed  the  teacher  (5i5d<rKa\os)  of  king 
I'tolemy,  is  doubtless  to  be  identified  with  a 
Peripatetic  philosopher  who  lived  at  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  \J.  Philometor  (B.C.  180-145) ;  so  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom.  V.  xiv.  97  ;  Euseb.  Prcpp.  Ev.  viii. 
Q  fin.  This  Judas  is  often  supposed  to  be  Judas 
>taccabseus  ;  so  Grimm,  Rawlinson,  Zockler.  The 
purport  of  the  letter  (2  Mac  P"-2**),  which  is  prob- 
ably not  genuine,  is  to  invite  the  Egyptian  Jews 
to  keep  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication.  Like  the 
preceding  epistle  (ib.  l^'^**),  it  stands  in  no  con- 
nexion with  2  Mac,  and  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
fixed to  this  book  by  a  later  hand.  See  Schiirer, 
HJP  u.  iii.  213. 

4.  A  son,  probably  the  eldest,  of  Simon  the 
Maccabee  (1  ilac  16-).  He,  with  his  brother  John 
HvTcanus,  took  the  command  against  the  Syrian 
army  under  Cendebaeus,  and  was  wounded  in  the 
engagement  [ib.  \&-'^'^,  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  vii.  3).  In 
B.C.  135,  he,  with  his  father  and  another  brother 
named  Mattathias,  was  murdered  at  the  little 
fortress  of  Dok  by  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Abubus 
(ib.  16"'^').  According  to  the  representation  of 
Josephus,  Judas  was  not  murdered  at  the  same 
time  a^  his  father,  but  made  prisoner,  and  subse- 
quently put  to  death,  when  Hyrcanus  raised  the 
siege  of  Dagon  (?  Dok) ;  see  Jos'  Ant.  XIII.  viii.  1 ; 
Wars,  I.  ii.  3-4.  5.  1  Es  9^= Judah  of  Ezr  10^. 
6.  An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  3**.  7.  One  of  the 
lirethren  of  the  Lord,  Mt  13»  Mk  6^  See  art. 
JuDE  THE  Lords  Brother.  H.  A.  "White. 

JUDAS  BARS  ABBAS  (AV  Barsabas)  is  mentioned 
in  Ac  15---  ^-  ^--  ^  as  one  of  the  two  prominent  meni- 
l>ers  of  the  Jems.  Churcli  who  were  sent  to  Antioch 
with  Barnabas  and  Saul,  bearing  the  letter  of  the 


ai>ostles  and  elders  to  the  Gentile  Churches.  The 
personal  presence  of  these  brethren  was  intended 
to  give  additional  weight  to  the  assurances  of 
fellowship  which  the  letter  contained.  Judas  and 
SUas  his  companion  axe  described  as  chief  men 
among  the  brethren  (rjyovfiivoxn :  no  doubt  presby- 
ters ;  see  He  13^*  "•  '■^).  They  were  also  prophets,  i.e. 
men  whom  the  Spirit  inspired  to  communicate  His 
truth  and  will  to  the  Church.  Judas,  with  Silas, 
remained  in  Antioch  to  strengthen  the  brethren 
there,  and  then  returned  to  Jerusalem  (v.**  in  AV 
is  spurious).  We  hear  no  more  of  Judas  Barsabbas. 
Barsabbas  is  a  patronymic  (see  Jo.seph  B.\rsabbas). 
He  may  have  been  a  brother  of  Joseph  (Ac  1**). 
He  is  not  to  be  identified  with  Jude  the  author  of 
the  Epistle,  because  the  latters  brother  James  (see 
Jude)  was  either  the  son  of  Joseph,  the  foster- 
father  of  Jesus,  or  the  son  of  Alph^eus.  Neither 
can  he  have  been  the  Apostle  Judas,  '  not  Iscariot,' 
both  because  he  is  in  Acts  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  apostles,  and  because  the  Apostle  Judas 
was  '  the  son  of  James '  (Lk  6**  RV). 

G.  T.  Purves. 
JUDAS  OF  Damascus.— In  Ac  9"  Ananias  is 
told  to  go  to  the  street  called  '  Straight,'  and  seek 
in  the  house  of  Judas  a  man  of  the  name  of  Saul, 
of  Tarsus.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  Judas. 
Tradition  has  found  a  house  for  him  in  Damascus, 
not,  however,  in  the  street  called  Straight,  but 
only  a  few  paces  out  of  it,  in  a  lane  to  the  right, 
as  one  goes  from  west  to  east. 

A.  C.  Headlam. 
JUDAS  OF  GALILEE,  mentioned  by  Gamaliel 
(Ac  5^)  as  the  leader  of  a  popular  revolt  'in  the 
days  of  the  taxing '  (RV  '  enrolment '),  which  ended, 
however,  in  his  destruction  and  the  dispersion  of 
his  followers.     The  '  enrolment '  was  the  one  con- 
ducted by  Quirinius  (which  see),  when  in  a.d.  6  or 
7  he  Avas  a  second  time  (cf.  Lk  2*)  made  gover- 
nor of  Syria.     It  was  intended  to  be  a  basis  of 
Roman  taxation,   and    excited    fierce    opposition 
among  the  Jews,  which  was  quieted  only  by  the 
influence  of  the  high  priest  Joazar  (Jos.  Ant.  XVin. 
i.   1).     Judas,  however,   with  a  certain  Pharisee, 
Saddoc,  called  the  people  to  defend  their  liber- 
i  ties,  bidding  them  acknowledge  no  Lord  but  God. 
:  Josephus  (Ant.  xvin.  i.  1,  6,  XX.  v.  2;  BJ  ll.  viii. 
I  1,  xvii.  8,  9,  VII.  viii.  1),  like  Gamaliel,  usually 
I  calls  him  a  Galilsean,  but  in  one  passage  (Ant. 
•  xvm.  i.  1)  a  Gaulonite  from  Gamala,  which  lay 
I  east  of  Galilee.     It  is  not  clear  whether  the  insur- 
j  rection  broke  out  in  Judaea  and  the  title  '  Galilaean ' 
was  given  to  Judas  because  Gaulonitis  was  loosely 
identified  with  Galilee,  or  whether  it  broke  out  in 
Galilee  and  thus  the  title  '  Galilaean '  was  attached 
to  him.     That  it  was  a  considerable  movement 
appears  both  from  Gamaliel's  notice  of  it  and  from 
the  frequency  with  which  Josephus  refers  to  it. 
According  to  the  latter,  from  it  there  arose  'the 
Zealots,'  the  most  fanatical  and  patriotic  of  the 
I  Jewish  sects,  whose  violence  under  Gessius  Florus 
i  (A.D.  64-66)  hastened  the  war  with  Rome.     Jose- 
phus mentions  them,  after  the  Pharisees,  Saddu- 
I  cees,  and  Essenes,  as  the  fourth  sect  of  the  Jews, 
i  and  as  founded  by  Judas.     He  does  not  mention, 
I  however,   the  death  of  Judas,  or  the  fate  of  his 
I  insurrection.     Gamaliel  agrees  with  Josephus  in 
j  the  date  and  in  the  strength  assigned  to  the  revolt ; 
!  nor  is  there  any  sufficient  reason  to  question  his 
'  statement  that  the  leader  perished  and  his  followers 
i  were  dispersed. 

j  Descendants  of  Judas  were  also  conspicuous 
I  for  their  fanatical  violence.  Two  of  his  sons, 
i  James  and  Simon,  were  crucified  by  Tiberius  Alex- 
'  ander  (A.D.  46?-48).  Another  son,  Menahem,  a 
■  leader  of  the  '  Sicarii '  in  Jerus.  shortly  before  the 
i  war  with  Rome,  act^uixed  for  a  time  much  power, 
but   wa<  tinally  slam  by  the  high  priest's  party. 
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Still  another  desccmlant  was  Kleazar,  who,  after  the 
fall  of  .lerus.,  defended  the  fortress  of  Masada,  and 
l)ersuaded  his  followers  to  die  by  their  own  hantis 
rather  than  sul»niit  to  Home  (liJ  \n,  viii.  and  ix.). 
Schiirer  (IfJP  I.  ii.  4,  SO)  identities  Judas  witli 
the  person  of  the  same  name  who,  after  the  death 
of  Iierod  the  Great,  raised  an  insurrection  near 
Seppiioris  in  Galilee  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  x.  5 ;  BJ  ll. 
iv.  1) ;  but  Josephus  does  not  identify  them,  and 
the  earlier  Judas  appears  to  have  been  simply  a 
marauder.  G.  T.  PUKVKS. 

JUDAS  ISCARIOT.— This  is  his  usual  designa- 
tion in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  :  'loMos  'Itr/capiomjj  (Mt 
26'*),  'Ioi)5oj  6  'lffKapiuirr]i  (Mt  ICH),  'loi^Saj  6  koKov- 
fievos  'laKapnttTTjs  (Lk  22''),  'Iot)5as  'IffKuptibd  (Mk  3'* 
14'*,  Lk  6'").  St.  John  calls  him  '  the  son  of  Simon ' 
(Si/iwvoj),  thrice  giving  the  epithet  '  Iscariot ' 
to  Judas  (12*  13-  14--),  and  twice  (according 
to  the  best  texts)  to  Simon  ((>"'  13'-*).  All  four 
stigmatize  him  as  6  TrapaSovs  avrdv  (Mt  10*),  or  6s 
Kai  irapiSuKev  avrbv  (Mk  3'*),  or  6s  i^ivero  wpodoTTjs 
(Lk  6'"),  or  ffieWev  wapadiddvai  airrov  (Jn  6"),  when 
they  mention  him  for  the  first  time.  At  the  actual 
time  of  the  treacheiy  they  use  6  irapadiSovs  avrbv, 
'who  was  betraying  him'  (Mt  26^- •»«*»,  Mk 
14*-- ",  Lk  22-',  Jn  13"  IS^-  »).     See  Ac  l'». 

Besides  ( 1 )  his  names,  we  are  told  (2)  that  he  was 
called  with  the  rest  of  the  Twelve  to  be  an  apostle  ; 
(3)  that  he  was  covetous  and  dishonest,  and  sold 
liis  Master  to  the  hierarchy ;  (4)  that  he  effected 
the  betrayal  immediately  after  the  Last  Supper ; 
and  (5)  tl'iat  on  realizing  the  consequences  of  his 
act  he  destroyed  liiniself. 

Every  one  of  these  points  has  given  rise  to  a 
large  amount  of  discussion,  and  the  real  or  appar- 
ent uncertainty  thus  produced  has  led  some  to  the 
desperate  expedient  or  rejecting  the  whole  story  as 
a  myth.  Judas  is  a  Christian  liction  to  represent 
the  treacherous  Judaism  which  put  Jesus  to  death  ; 
and  no  one  among  the  Twelve  was  really  guilty  of 
this  enormity  (Volkmar,  Noack).  Keim  justly 
remarks  that  it  is  incredible  that  Christians  should 
invent  such  a  crime  for  an  apostle.  From  Celsus 
onwards  the  foes  of  Christianity  have  made  capital 
out  of  the  sin  of  Judas  (Orig.  c.  Gels.  II.  xii.); 
and  to  prove  that  he  never  committed  it,  would 
remove  a  weight  from  the  heart  of  Christendom. 
The  statements  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  are  in- 
explicable, however,  if  Judas,  '  one  of  the  Twelve,' 
never  betrayed  the  Christ. 

1.  The  name  'loi'Sas  is  a  common  one,  being  the 
(ir.  form  of  the  Heb.  name  Judah.  There  are  six 
persons  before  the  time  of  Christ  who  bear  this 
name,  and  six  in  the  NT.  But  there  is  no  con- 
fusion respecting  the  traitor.  Discussion  has  been 
frequent  merely  as  to  the  meaning  of  '  Ifir.ariot,' 
and  this  question  is  practically  settled.  All  other 
explanations  may  be  rejected  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  it  means  '  man  of  Karioth '  or  '  Kerioth  ' ;  'Lsh 
Keriyoth  becoming  'la-Kapubrtjs,  as  'ish  Tob  becomes 
"IffTo^os  or'lanjtfios  (Jos.  Anf.  VII.  vi.  1).  This  ex- 
plains how  both  father  and  son  have  this  name, 
Kerioth  being  the  home  of  the  family.  This  also 
explains  the  reading  dirb  Kapvurov  which  K*  and 
some  other  authorities  have  in  Jn  6^',  and  which  1) 
lias  in  Jn  12*  13--  ^  14^-.  (See  papers  on  '  Iscariot ' 
by  Nestle  and  Chase  in  Expository  Times,  December 
1897,  and  January,  February,  and  March  1898). 
Kerioth  (LXX  KapiihO)  in  Judah  (Jos  \o^)  is  com- 
inonly  assumed  to  be  the  place  referred  to  in 
'  Iscariot.'  It  is  generally  identified  with  the 
ruins  d-^arjctcin  south  of  Hebron.  See  Kerioth- 
Hkzron.  In  any  case  Judas  is  of  S.  Palestine, 
while  the  other  eleven  were  of  Galilee  ;  and  this 
may  have  been  one  cause  of  estrangement  between 
him  and  the  rest.  Judseans  had  a  tendency  to  look 
down  on  Galila'ans. 


The  life  of  Judas  previous  to  his  call,  like  that 
of  all  the  Twelve,  is  hidden  from  us  ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  anocr.  gospels  make  so  little  use 
of  this  attractive  held  of  speculation.  The  Arabic 
Gospel  of  the  Infancy  makes  the  boy  Judas  a 
demoniac  who  bites  (?  the  kiss),  and  the  demon 
takes  flight  when  Judas  comes  into  contact  with  the 
boy  Jesus  (xxxv.) ;  but  this  passage  stands  alone. 

2.  The  Synoptists  indicate  that  Judas  was  called 
with  the  remainder  of  the  Twelve,  and  in  all  their 
lists  his  name  stands  last  in  the  last  group  of  four, 
while  in  Ac  his  place  is  vacant  (Mt  10*,  Mk  3'*, 
Lk  6'*,  Ac  1'=*).  Mt  and  Mk  place  him  next  to 
Simon  the  Canansean,  Lk  next  to  the  other  Judas  ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  one  of  these  was  the  traitor's 
companion  when  the  Twelve  were  .sent  out  two 
and  two  (Mk  &).  Like  the  others,  he  received 
power  to  cast  out  demons  and  heal  diseases  (Mt 
10',  Lk  9') ;  and,  like  them,  he  seems  to  have  been 
.successful  (ISIk  6'^  Lk  9*').  Lange  conjectures 
that  the  enthusiast  Avho  said,  '  I  will  follow  thee 
whithersoever  thou  goest '  (Lk  9*^),  was  Judas. 
But  Mt  calls  this  man  '  a  scribe '  (8"*),  and  it  is  most 
improbable  that  he  was  one  of  the  Twelve,  who 
seem  to  have  been  chosen  before  this  took  place. 

But  it  is  in  connexion  with  their  election  that 
the  chief  ditliculty  respecting  Judas  is  found. 
Why  was  such  a  man  chosen  to  be  an  apostle  ? 
Unless  we  are  prepared  to  throw  aside  the  express 
statements  of  St.  John,  we  cannot  here  have  re- 
course to  the  limitation  of  Christ's  knowledge. 
He  tells  us,  not  only  that  Jesus  '  knew  all  men,  and 
.  .  .  himself  knew  what  was  in  man '  (2-*),  but 
that  '  Jesus  knew  from  the  beginning  .  .  .  who  it 
was  that  should  betray  him  '  (6"*),  and  that  a  year 
before  the  Passion  he  said,  '  Did  not  I  choose  you 
the  Twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil  ? '  (6^**)  The 
parable  of  the  Barren  Fig-tree  suggests  that  Christ 
wished  to  give  Judas  every  opportunity  of  bearing 
good  fruit.  Or,  He  may  have  desirea  to  prevent 
him  from  becoming  even  worse ;  or,  to  lessen  liis 
powers  of  mischief  ;  or,  to  prove  to  all  that  no  one 
is  safe  or  constrained,  and  that  even  an  apostle 
can  rebel  to  the  uttermost ;  electus  cnim  a  Ghristo 
sud  libertate  et  vitio  corruit  (Toletus).  Some  main- 
tain that  Christ  selected  Judas  because  He  knew 
that  He  Avould  betray  Him  and  thus  fulfil  the 
divine  decrees.  None  of  these  suggestions  re- 
moves the  diflBculty,  which  runs  up  into  the  in- 
soluble problems  of  the  origin  of  evil,  and  of  divine 
omniscience  combined  with  human  free-will.  See 
Westcott,  Add.  Note  on  Jn  1.3". 

3.  We  may  assume  that  Judas  had  some  good 
qualities  which  led  to  his  admission  to  the  apostolic 
body.  Among  these,  practical  ability  and  energy 
seem  to  have  been  found.  Hence,  when  the  com- 
pany begins  to  have  funds  (Lk  8*),  he  is  selected  to 
administer  them  (Jn  13'-"®).  This  he  did  dishonestly 
(Jn  12*"®) ;  and  the  same  gieed  led  him  to  betray 
his  Master  to  the  priests  for  thirty  shekels  (Mt  26'\ 
Mk  14",  Lk  22*).  His  pilfering  from  the  money- 
box is  the  one  thing  to  his  discredit  that  is  told  us 
previous  to  his  great  crime,  and  the  Synoptists  are 
silent  as  to  this  preparatory  course  of  sin.  But,  no 
doubt,  he  yielded  to  other  forms  of  temptation  ; 
and  it  has  been  much  debated  whether  covetotisness 
was  the  sole  or  the  chief  cause  of  his  treachery.*  It 
was  certainly  a  cause.  He  sought  the  priests,  not 
they  him  ;  and  his  question  is,  '  What  are  ye  will- 
ing to  give  me?'  Biit  disapp<jinted  ambition  prob- 
tih\y  helped.  He  looked,  like  the  rest  of  the 
disciples,  for  an  earthly  kingdom  with  profits  and 
honours,  and  he  may  have  been  the  first  to  see  that 

*  We  must  not  arj^e  that  so  small  a  sum  as  thirty  shekels 
could  not  have  inducod  him  to  commit  such  a  crime.  Matricide 
has  been  committed  for  a  few  shillings.  Thirty  shekels  was  the 
price  of  a  slave  (Kx  21-*2)=about  i;4  according  to  the  present 
vaJue  of  silver,  but  in  purchasing  power  perhaps  double  that 
amount.     The  power  of  avarice  is  almost  limitless. 
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nothing  of  the  kind  was  in  store  for  him.  Jesus  had 
refused  to  be  made  a  king  ( Jn  6")  ;  and  it  was  soon 
after  this  that  the  presence  of  a  diabolical  character 
among  the  Twelve  was  announced  (6™).  The 
triumphal  entrj-  into  Jerusalem  led  to  nothing ; 
and  then  the  compact  with  the  hierarchy  was  made. 
Resentment  probably  contributed  something,  at 
any  rate  as  the  end  drew  near.  During  the  last 
year  Judas  would  feel  that  to  some  extent  his 
conduct  was  suspected  or  known.  Christ's  strong 
warnings  against  avarice,  and  His  denunciations 
of  hypocrisy,  would  seem  at  times  to  be  aimed  at 
him,  and  no  doubt  were  in  part  meant  specially  for 
him.  Such  passages  as  Alt  6>»--i  13-,  Mk  1(P», 
Lk  16^^"*^  acquire  additional  meaning  when  we 
remember  that  Judas  was  among  the  hearers.  His 
hyiK)crisy  after  the  pilfering  began  must  have  been 
conscious,  and  seems  to  have  been  successful ;  for  to 
the  last  the  other  apostles  did  not  suspect  him  (Jn 
13--  "■*).  But  Christ  declared  that  nypocrisy  is 
always  exposed  in  the  end  (Lk  12^).  It  was  '  to  the 
disciples  first  of  all,'  and  (we  may  believe)  to  Judas 
most  of  all,  that  He  said,  '  whatsoever  ye  have 
spoken  in  the  ear  in  the  inner  chambers  shall  be 
proclaimed  upon  the  housetops'  (Lk  12^-').  And 
who  more  than  Judas  needed  the  warning,  '  Look 
whether  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  not  darkness '  ? 
(Lk  11^).  His  chagrin  at  the  'waste'  of  the 
ointment,  and  Christ's  public  rebuke  of  his  hypo- 
critical lament,  seem  to  have  been  among  the 
incidents  which  completed  his  determination  to 
betray  Christ.  Constant  contact  with  a  goodness 
to  which  he  would  not  yield  had  generated  a  fierce 
hate.     See  Swete  on  jNIk  14i». 

Attempts  have  been  made  both  to  darken  and 
to  brighten  what  is  told  us  of  Judas.  Was  he  a 
plotter  from  the  first?  May  he  not  have  sought 
admission  to  the  inner  circle  of  Christ's  disciples 
in  order  to  overthrow  this  revolutionary  Teacher  ? 
But  even  St.  John,  whose  horror  of  him  is  most 
clearly  expressed,  gives  no  hint  of  this  ;  and,  if  it 
were  true,  it  would  be  amazing  that  Judas  should 
share   in   the   general  success  of  the  Twelve  as 

Ereachers  and  workers  of  miracles.  On  the  other 
and,  may  not  his  motive  have  been  much  less  evil 
than  is  commonly  supposed?  Some  would  repre- 
sent him  as  a  brave  man  who  believed  that  patriot- 
ism required  him  to  deliver  Jesus  to  the  rulers. 
Others,  with  more  plausibility,  suggest  that,  like 
the  Baptist,  he  may  have  been  impatient  at  the 
slow  progress  of  the  Messiah  ;  and  he  may  have 
intended  merely  to  precipitate  a  crisis.  If  the 
hierarchy  were  encouraged  to  arrest  Jesus,  His 
miraculous  power  would  defeat  them,  the  populace 
would  declare  for  Him,  and  His  triumph  would  be 
complete.  The  Passover  was  an  opportunity  which 
must  not  be  allowed  to  pass.  In  arguing  and  acting 
thus,  Judas  was  presumptuous  and  wrongheaded, 
but  he  was  not  a  sordid  traitor.  This  view  also, 
which  is  advocated  by  De  Quincey  and  'SNTiately, 
has  no  support  in  Scripture,  not  even  in  the  record  of 
his  remorse.  If  there  was  nothing  worse  than  this, 
would  Christ  have  denounced  him  as  de\"ilish,  and 
called  him  a  '  son  of  perdition '  ?  And  granting  that 
Sid^Xoi  in  Jn  6^  is  not  much  stronger  than  Sarova 
in  Mt  16^  and  Mk  S^,  yet  of  no  one  but  Judas  did  He 
say,  '  Good  were  it  for  him  if  that  man  had  not 
been  bom '  (Mt  26-*).  After  this  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  both  Luke  and  John  regard 
Judas  in  the  last  stages  of  his  career  as  becoming 
the  abode  of  Satan  (Lk  22»,  Jn  13-- «),  who  then 
'  entered  into  him,'  an  expression  which  is  unique 
in  Scripture  in  this  spiritual  sense.  With  Keim 
we  reject  these  hypotheses  in  defence  of  Judas  as 
impossible  and  unworthy  inventions  which  have 
nothing  noble  to  excuse  them. 

The  enormity  of  the  sin  of  Judas  consisted  in  its 
being  against  all  bonds  of  discipleship  and  friend- 


ship ;  against  light,  against  mercies,  ati'ection, 
trust,  and  warnings ;  against  his  own  promises  and 
preaching.  And  it  was  committed  deliberately, 
not  under  sudden  strain,  like  Peter's  denials,  but 
with  skilful  and  persistent  calculation.  He  watt 
not  surprised  by  a  Wolent  temptation,  but  he  care- 
fully sought  an  opportunity,  which  he  used  with 
unswerving  pertinacity,  in  spite  of  the  tenderness 
of  the  feet-washing,  the  solemnity  of  Christ's  public 
condemnation  of  the  traitor,  anci  the  proof  given  to 
him  privately  that  Christ  knew  who  the  traitor 
was.  The  demonstrative  kiss  {KaretfUX-riaey)  has  no 
parallel  in  history,  and  could  hardly  have  been 
invented  ;  all  the  less  so,  because  the  narrative  tells 
us  that  by  going  forward  to  meet  His  captors,  and 
declaring  Himself  to  be  the  person  whom  they  were 
seeking,  Jestu?  rendered  the  signal  unnecessary.  But 
the  sin  of  Judas  is  unique  only  in  its  opportunity 
and  its  form  ;  in  kind  it  may  be  repeated.  It  is 
possible  to  'crucify  the  Son  of  God  afresh  '  (He  6*), 
and  therefore  it  is  possible  to  betray  Him  airresh. 

4.  All  the  Gospels  represent  the  traitor  as  effect- 
ing his  purpose  immediately  after  the  Last  Supper, 
at  whicn  he  was  present ;  "but  the  point  at  which 
he  left  the  upper  room  is  much  disputed.  Did 
he,  or  did  he  not,  receive  the  eitcharistic  bread 
and  teine  ?  The  first  two  Gospels  seem  to  imply 
that  Judas  received  with  the  rest ;  but  they  are 
indefinite,  for  they  do  not  mention  his  exit.  St. 
John  is  equally  indefinite ;  for  he  omits  the 
institution  of  the  Eucharist,  and  we  do  not  know 
where  it  should  be  inserted.  St.  Luke  places  the 
words, '  But  behold  the  hand  of  him  that  betrayeth 
me  is  with  me  on  the  table,'  after  the  distribution 
of  the  eucharistic  bread  (22'*-^),  and  apparently 
after  the  eucharistic  cup  also,  whether  or  not  we 
accept  as  original  the  disputed  words  (^***).  It 
is  possible  to  hold  that  Judas  went  out  between 
the  partaking  of  the  eucharistic  bread  and  that  of 
the  eucharistic  cup  (Westcott  on  Jn  13) ;  but  the 
N-iew  mentioned  by  Theophylact,  that  Judas  par- 
took of  the  cup,  but  concealed  his  portion  of  the 
bread  to  show  to  the  hierarchy,  need  only  be 
mentioned.  The  majority  of  patristic  and  medi- 
aeval commentators,  with  some  Kef ormation  writers, 
adopt  the  view  taken  in  the  Anglican  Liturgy,  that 
Judas  partook  of  the  Eucharist  (see  Bynjeus,  de 
Morte  Christ i.i.VV.  443-448,  Amst.  1691;  Cornelius 
a  Lapide  and  Maldonatus  on  Mt  26'^*).  The  majority 
of  modem  commentators  hold  that  he  did  not. 

5.  The  perplexities  respecting  the  career  of  Judas 
continue  to  the  end.  We  have  two  accounts  of 
liis  death  in  Scripture,  and  they  differ  both  from 
one  another  and  from  a  third  which  is  obviously 
legendary.     Can  we  accept  any  as  historical  ? 

In  Mt  '27*"'*  we  are  told  that  Judas,  on  learning 
that  Jesus  was  condemned  to  death,  was  stricken 
with  remorse :  perfecto  demum  scelere  magnitudo 
ejus  intdlecta  est,  as  Tacitus  says  of  Nero's  murder 
of  his  mother  {Ann.  XIV.  x.  1).  He  took  back  the 
thirty  shekels  to  his  employers,  saying,  'I  have 
sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed  innocent  blood.' 
But  they  had  no  further  interest  in  the  \ile  instru- 
ment which  they  had  used.  '  What  is  that  to  us? 
See  thou  to  it.'  There  are  several  remarkaljle 
words  in  what  follows  :  Kcd  pi^s  rd  d/ryi'pto  ets  Tdy 
wabv  avexuipv^ev — he  hurled  the  silver  pieces  into 
the  Holy  Place  and  went  into  solitude.  Into  the 
ya&s  the  priests  alone  might  go  (Lk  l^  ^,  Mt  23''* 
27*,  Mk  U^,  Jn  2^  etc.).  It  included  both  the 
Holy  Place  and  the  Holy  of  HoUes  (Mt  27^»,  ilk 
15-*,  Lk  23^).  It  is  never  used  like  Ifpiyf  for  the 
whole  temple.  Either  this  is  a  strange  exception, 
or  Judas  in  his  desperation  rushed  into  the  sanc- 
tuary, or  (most  probably)  he  hurled  the  money 
from  a  distance.  The  use  of  pirreiy  eh  and  not 
/3d\XetJ'  e>  points  to  this,  but  is  not  conclusive. 
Again,  irixi^PV^f  means  more  than  '  departed ' ; 
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it  is  coiiiinonly  used  of  tlmsc  wlio  ^Imn  (■(iiiiiKiny, 
ntirc  Iroin  observation  (Ml  •_'■••■-  I  -  11'  W'-  \:,  ', 
Mk  3',  Jn  6",  Ac  26^^).  feu  ulso  in  LXX  (Ex  2", 
Jos  8'^,  Jg  4"  etc.).  Yet  it  is  putting  a  great 
deal  of  meaning  into  it  to  interpret,  '  he  lived  as 
a  solitary,  became  a  hermit.'  But,  if  this  be 
adopted,  then  dTreX^wj'  d7r7^7taTo  means,  '  lie  left  his 
place  of  retirement  and  li.mucd  himself.' 

It  is  from  this  }i(iiiit  tlmt  we  can  compare 
Matthew's  nfconnt  Aviili  ih.it  ]mt  into  the  mouth 
of  Peter  ill  thr  Acts,  and  -wilii  tlic  li-ni.l.  Matthew 
seems  to  menu  tliat  Judas  Iiuiil;  iiiuisulf  before  his 
betrajjred  Master  was  han;,M<l  on  the  cross.  He 
plainly  states  that  Judas  left  Uk;  money,  and  that 
the  priests,  with  characteristic  scrupulosity  about 
trifles  after  unscrupulous  breach  of  the  gravest 
commandments  (cf.  Jn  19"^),  would  not  put  the  pol- 
luted silver  into  the  sacred  treasury,*  out  bouglit 
with  it  the  potter's  field,  to  bury  aliens  in.  This 
held  was  afterwards  known  as  'the  field  of 
blood,'  because  it  was  bought  with  blood-money. 
Thus  a  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (?  Zechariah)  was 
fullilled.f 

The  narrative  in  the  Acts  (I'^-so)  jg  strangely 
dill'erent.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  priests  or  the 
restoration  of  the  money.  On  the  contrary,  Judas 
himself  is  said  to  have  'procured  .a  field  with  the 
reward  of  his  iniouity.'  There  he  fell  headlong  in 
such  a  way  that  'nis  bowels  gushed  out';  and  hence 
tlie  liflil  was  called  'the  held  of  blood.'  Thus  a 
prophecy  of  David  (Ps  69-'>  lOQS)  was  fulfilled.  It 
is  possible  to  harmonize  the  two  modes  of  death. 
Judas  hung  himself  over  a  precipice,  the  rope 
broke,  and  lie  \\  as  dashed  to  pieces.  The  Vulgate 
of  Ac  1'®  suL^'^e^ts  this  method  :  suspensus  crepuit 
/nri/iiis.  lint  why  should  Matthew  give  only  one 
half  of  the  lia.Liedy.  and  Luke  only  the  other  ?  And 
even  so  there  still  remain  grave  discrepancies 
between  the  two  narratives.  In  the  one  Judas 
restores  the  money,  in  the  other  he  keeps  it ;  in 
the  one  he  procures  the  held,  in  the  otiier  the 
hierarchy  do  so  :  in  the  one  the  name  of  the  field 
comes  from  the  hlood-money,  in  the  other  from  his 
bloody  death.  Moreover,  in  the  one  he  plainly 
commits  .suicide,  like  Ahithophel  {2S  17""),  in  the 
other  his  death  may  be  accidental.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  two  ditlerent  spots  were  pointed  out,  one  as 
'the  potter's  field,'  and  the  other  as  Akeldama; 
and  the  '  tree  of  Judas '  is  still  shown. 

It  is  better  to  recognize  the  fact  that  Ave  have 
here  two  diiferent  traditions,  of  wliich  tliat  in  tlie 
Gospel  is  nearer  in  time  to  the  event,  and  probably 
nearer  to  the  truth  ;  but  even  tliat  may  have  been 
influenced  by  the  desire  to  harmonize  facts  with  a 
supposed  prophecy.  The  tradition  learned  by  St. 
Luke  is  later :  and  popular  fancy  has  guessed  at  the 
meanini;  of  '  the  field  of  blood.'  But  it  is  an  excess 
of  seeplicisin  to  say  that  nothing  is  known  about 
the  end  of  Judas.  We  may  safely  afiirm  tliat  he 
came  to  a  violent  end,  probably  liy  his  own  hand. 
And  the  story  of  the  return  of  the  nuDicy  and  of 
the  priests'  treatment  of  it  has  «  very  .qipearance 
of  truth.  But  it  may  be  adiniiieii  that,  in  the 
absence  of  evidence,  a  horrible  end  A\ould  ine\  it- 
ably  have  been  invented  for  .hi. las.  We  may 
compare  the  cases  of  Dositheus  the  heietir  jiiiil 
his  successor  Simon  Magus,  both  of  whom  are 
represented  as  perishing  by  a  violent  de.iih,  and, 
like  Judas  in  the  Acts,  by  a  fall  [('/■■, ,i.  Horn. 
II.  xxiv. ;  Ap'ifsf.  Const.  VI.  ix.).     The  accounts  of 

'Tiny  wire  |Miii;i],-;  .arjfuing  by  ati:ii  .  \  ir.  in  I)t23'8.  The 
wagts  of  sin  could  not  lie  offered  to  if  Judas  had 

sinned,  how  could  they  be  g-uiltless? 

t  The  difficulty  about  the  prophecy  i  ~  I  tiy  assumin-r 

that  by  a  slip  of  memory  St.  Matthew  lias  vvrillcn  '  Jeremiah' 
for  'Zechariah'  (cf.  'IJarachiaa'  for  'Jehoiada,'  233->).  Zee 
11 '2  13  does  not  ag'ree  with  the  evantjelist's  quotation.  Hebrew, 
LXX,  utid  Multliow  differ  widely  ;  Init  there  niiist  be  some  con- 
nexion, anil  pcrli.-ips  llirouirh  a  tarjiuni. 


the  death  of  Alius  exhibit  a  simil.ar  feeling 
(Socrates,  HE  i.  x.wviii.  ;  Sozomcii,  ii.  xxx.). 

This  tendency  is  seen  still  more  clcuiy  in  the 
legendary  account  of  the  end  of  .luda-,  preserved 
in  a  fragment  from  the  foiulli  book  of  Papias 
(Theophylact  on  Ac  l^,  Catena  ad  Acta  S.  App.; 
Cramer,  Oxford,  1838,  p.  12 ;  Pntr.  Apostnlic  0pp., 
Gebh.,  Ilarn.,  Z;ihri,  i.  ii.  a|i]i.;  Suici-r.  Tlirsaurus, 
S.V.  d7rd7xw).  Tlii-  -!oiy  i>  ;i,n  aiiiplilication  of 
iXdKTjffiV  fxeaos  Kai  (t;txi^'liv  iravra  ra.  airXdyxfO-  oi/roO 
(Ac  l'"),  with  details  which  .seem  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  death  of  Antiochus  (2  Mac  9*"^).  Papias 
had  heard  that  Judas  became  so  eniar  d  I  y  in- 
flammation that  where  a  waggon  (onld  i  :i-.ily 
pass  he  could  not; — not  even  his  head,  which  was 
so  swollen  that  even  the  phy-ician  c<Mild  not  lind 
his  eyes.  Worms  and  corruption  procc'cdeil  from 
his  body,  and  he  sull'ered  horrible  torments  until 
he  died  iv  i8l(f}  x'^P'V  The  spot  was  shunned  by 
every  one,  and  for  year-  afterwards  an  oftensive 
.smell  tainted  the  neigh liouihood,  intolerable  to 
all  who  pas.sed  by.  Another  ad<lition  makes  the 
narrative  more  harmonious  with  Ac  \'\  by  stating 
that  he  was  crushed  by  a  waggon,  ioare  to.  lyKara 
aCiTov  eKKeuwOTJvac  (Oecumenius,  od  lor.).  But  we 
can  hardly  say  that  the  story  without  this  detail 
shows  that  Papias  knew  the  Acts.  He  knew  a 
story  which  seems  to  have  grown  in  part  out  of  the 
narrative  preserved  in  the  Acts.  Hut,  in  any  case, 
here,  as  often,  we  are  able  to  contrail  the  sobriety 
and  probability  of  the  Gospel  narrati\  e  with  tlie 
grotesque  and  revolting  exaggerations  in  non- 
canonical  sources. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  contrast 
between  Peter  and  Judas  in  their  fall  and  in  their 
repentance.  The  one  yielded  to  a  -uddrn  tempta- 
tion, was  at  once  touched  by  his  M.i  -:  i  i ',  reproach- 
ful look  of  love,  and  returned  to  hi-  l.oid  in  affec- 
tionate confidence  at  the  earlie-t  opportunity. 
Judas  deliberately  sought  and  pers^isted  in  evil  m 
defiance  of  all  loving  influences,  and,  in  his  dismay 
at  the  results  of  his  act,  tried  to  ea.se  his  conscience, 
without  turning  to  Christ  or  to  God  for  forgiveness. 
He  thus  ended,  not  in  repentance,  hut  in  despair. 
See  Euthymius  Zigabenus  on  Mt  27  . 

But  as  early  as  Origen  quite  another  view  w.ts 
taken  of  the  suicide  of  Judas.  He  \\,i>  hurrying 
to  do  in  the  other  world  wliat  lie  failed  to  do  in 
this.  Knowing  that  Jesus  would  soon  he  in  Hades, 
and  that  He  was  the  source  of  salvation.  Ic 
determined  to  be  there  before  Him,  and  wiili 
bared  soul  to  meet  Him  and  im])lore  His  forgive- 
ness (Origen,  Tract,  in  Matt.  ,\xxv. ,  Migne,  xiii. 
1767.  Suicer,  s.v.  'Ioi'5ay,  quotes  the  same  idea 
from  Theophanes,  Horn,  xxvii.  p.  Jo-i.  See  also 
Theophylact  on  Mt  27''). 

The  impious  sect  of  the  Cainites  had  a  -mall 
composition  which  they  called  the  d'.vnl  i.f  .1  ml-is. 
They  regarded  him  as  the  true  (ino-lic,  who  witli 
supreme  insight  aecomi)lislied  the  cNcelleiit  work 
of  overthrowing  the  power  of  the  Demiurge  by 
causing  the  death  of  Christ  (Inn.  I.  xxxi.  1  ; 
Epiphan.  Ha;r.  I.  xxxviii,  1;  Theodoret,  IfdT. 
Fah.  I.  XV.  ;  Pseudo-Tert.  (tdc.  oiini.  Ilnr.  ii,). 

Kepresentations  of  Judas  are  rare  in  ancient 
art.  Kr;uis  kno\vs  of  only  three  of  the  traitor's 
kiss.  The.-e  are  ;i  sarcophagus  at  \"erona  ( Matt'ei, 
Verona  iliustr.  iii.  .")4),  a  >arc<ipha'jii-  .>i  .-outh<'rn 
Gaul  (Failloii,  Mumnn.  ilc  S.  M.ni.  I.; ,,,-,  i.  4()2l, 
and  a  mos.nie  of  the  lith  cent,  in  S.  .VpolHiiare 
at  Kavonna,  of  which  Kraus  uives  a  sketch.  In 
Smith's  lii'-t.  iif  Chr.  .Ant.  i.  Sill  is  a  drawing  of 
Judas  iian-in;_:  fi  .un  a  t  ree.  This  i-  fi  uiii  t  he  .Syriac 
MS  of  llahula,  A.  1 1.  ."iSii.  Krau-  oi\e-  another  from 
an  ivory  in  thel>riti-h  Mu-i-um,  which  is  i>erhaps 
of  tlie  5th  cent.  The  cnn  ilixion  i^  pan  of  the 
same  ]>ictnre.  -o  that  Judas  haiiL;-  >id(>  bv  side 
with  Chri-t    i /.'  "/  /-/w,  (/,  ('l,rist.  Alt.  ii.  Tl,":.')). 
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LrrERATfRE.— Zatit-   " 
I>aub,  JuJtu  Ischar 
S  -im  ;  S.  J.  Andreu 
1S92  ;  and  the  auth  ■; 
the  mediajval  lejjenii.  >  ■    1 ' 
«  la  leggenda  di  GiiuLi.  l; 


'.  rf<;  Jtida  pr-'  ''        '  '"  -  1769 ; 
.lS16;Xeaii  rUt, 

■  Lord,  pp.  -1-  -,»,  ed. 

■  •!  \'.\  Wm-r,    ;.  i'  ;.  ;.  i  ..o.     For 
jrn.  /..I   /.  /  di  yergo^na 

.1.  1^1. J,  u:i.l  t:ic.i:.vr  works  cited 
in  i'/ic.  Brit,  t.c,  esp.  Sute*  and  V"*"''".  -'"'  scries,  v.  vL 
vii. ;  3rd  series,  vii.  ;  6th  series,  vi.  Besides  the  Lives  of  Christ 
(Lange,  Keini,  Weiss,  Edersheim,  Farrar,  etc.)  reference  may 
further  be  made  to  such  recent  studies  as  Bruce,  Training  of 
the  Twelve,  371  fl.  ;  Fairbaim,  Studieg  in  the  Life  of  Christ, 
■2.'>Sff.;  Steinmeyer,  Passion  and  Resurrection  U'istory,  80ff. ; 
Stalker,  Trial  and  Death  of  Jesus  Christ,  llOff.;  Boyd  Carpen- 
ter, Son  of  Man,  GIB.;  S.  Cox,  Expositions,  L  SSlff.,  34811. 

A.  Plummer. 
JUDAS  ('lovSai),  *NOT  IscABlOT,'  one  of  the 
twelve  (Jn  14^),  who  is  also  described  as  'Judas 
of  James  '  (Lk  6^",  Ac  1**).  His  identification  with 
the  disciple  who  is  also  called  Lebbseus  (Mt  10'  AV) 
and  Thaddaeus  (Mt  10»  RV,  Mk  S^®)  is  generally 
accepted,  although  it  has  been  suggested  that 
Judas  really  took  the  place  of  Thaddseus,  who  had 
died  during  the  ministry  of  our  Lord.  He  is  not 
to  be  identified  with  Judas  or  Jude,  the  Lord's 
brother.  Nothing  whatever  is  known  about  him 
or  his  ultimate  career,  except  the  question  re- 
corded by  St.  John,  who  is  careful  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  namesake  the  traitor.  See,  further, 
JuDE,  Lebb.€:us,  Thadd.eus.  W.  Muir. 

JUDE  THE  LORD'S  BROTHER.— A  Judas  is 
named  as  one  of  the  Lord's  '  brethren '  in  Mt  IS"*, 
]Mk  6^.  He  has  commonly  been  identified  by  tradi- 
tion with  the  Apostle  Judas,  •  not  Iscariot '  ( Jn  14^). 
But  the  latter  is  described  by  St.  Luke  (6i«,  Ac  1") 
as  the  son  ( AV  has  improperly  the  brother)  of  James. 
Those  who  deny  that  the  '  brethren '  included  any 
apostles,  of  course  reject  this  identification  also, 
and  regard  Judas  the  brother  of  Jesus  as  the  son 
of  Joseph  either  by  a  former  wife  or  by  Mary  (see 
liRETHREX  OF  THE  LoRD).  Assuming  the  latter 
view,  we  know  of  Judas  merely  that  he  belonged 
to  the  Nazarene  household,  and,  like  the  rest  of  his 
brethren  ( Jn  7'),  did  not  believe  in  Christ  till  after 
the  resurrection  (Ac  1^*).  He  was  doubtless  also 
the  author  of  '  the  Epistle  of  Jude,'  styling  himself 
in  v.^  'a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  and  brother  of 
James'  (i.e.  James  the  Lord's  brother.  Gal  1^*). 
This  indicates  that  his  spiritual  relation  to  Jesus 
was  felt  to  be  more  important  than  the  fleshly  one ; 
also  that  Jude  was  less  known  in  the  Churches 
than  James  w^s.  In  v."  he  apparently  distin- 
guishes himjelf  from  the  apostles.  The  Ep.  indi- 
cates that  h  ;  was  familiar  -xith  the  OT  and  Jewish 
tradition,  and  apecially  -.liJignant  against  those  who 
introduced  immorality  under  cover  of  the  gospel. 

The  only  mention  of  Jude  in  ecclesiastical 
history  is  the  story  related  from  Hegesippus  by 
Eusebius  [HE  iii.  19,  20,  32),  that  Domitian,  hav- 
ing commanded  the  descendants  of  David  to  be 
slain,  certain  heretics  made  accusation  against  the 
grandchildren  of  Jude,*  '  said  to  have  been  the 
Lord's  brother  according  to  the  flesh ' ;  but  that, 
when  thej"  were  brought  to  the  emperor,  he  found 
them  to  be  poor,  hard-working  men,  who  described 
Christ's  kingdom  as  heavenly,  and  destined  to 
appear  at  the  end  of  the  world ;  so  he  dismissed 
them  with  contempt.  The  historian  adds  that 
they  afterwards  ruled  the  Churches,  being  both 
witnesses  (i.e.  for  the  faith)  and  relatives  of  the 
Lord ;  and  that  they  lived  untU  the  time  of 
Trajan.  Nicephorus  Callisti  (c.  A.D.  1350,  Hist. 
Ecclcs.  i.  33)  reports  a  tradition  that  Jude's  wife 
was  Mary  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses,  and 
{ib.  ii.  3)  that  his  mother  was  Salome  ;  but  the 
statements  of  Niceph.  are  inconsistent  with  respect 
to  these  relationships,  and  his  testimony  to  them  is 
of  small  value.  G.  T.  PuRVES. 

*  That  Jude  was  married  may  be  inferred  from  1  Co  93.  The 
names  of  his  grandchildren  are  said  to  have  been  Zoker  and 
James  (Hegesip.  op.  Phil.  Sedet.,  TUx.  169)l 


JUDE,  EPISTLE  OF.— 

1.  Transmission  of  the  Text. 
i.  Reception  in  the  Church. 

3.  Vocabulary,  Style,  Literary  Indebtedoem. 

4.  Relation  to  2  Peter. 

5.  Date  of  Composition,  Authorship. 

C.  Place  of  Writings,  Destination,  Circumstances 

of  Compotiition. 
7.  Summary  of  the  Epistle. 
Literature. 

1.  Tbaxsmissiox  of  THE  TEXT. — The  authorities 
are(l)MSS  (a)  Uncial:  nABC  ('primary'  MSS, 
Hort,  Introduction,  p.  192)  KjI^Pj  ;  the  relative 
character  of  all  these  MSS  has  been  elaborately 
investigated  by  B.  Weiss,  Die  Kath.  Briefe,  in 
'  Texte  u.  Untersuchungen,'  viii.  3  ;  {b)  Cursive  : 
the  chief  are  13  (  =  33  evv.),  40,  44  (=221  Scriv.), 
137  :  (2)  Versions  :  (a)  Latin  :  vg.  (on  Old  Latin 
texts  see  below  under  'Fathers'):  (6)  Syriac : 
Harklean  ;  the  Syriac  Vulgate  (Peshitta)  did  not 
contain  2  P,  2  3  Jn,  Jude ;  in  modern  editions 
thev  are  supplied  after  a  text  taken  from  a 
Bo<lleian  MS  printed  by  Pococke  in  1630 :  (c) 
Egyptian :  Bohairic  (Memphitic),  Sahidic  (The- 
baic) :  (d)  Ethiopic  :  (e)  Armenian :  (3)  Fathers  : 
(a)  Greek :  the  chief  are  Clem.  Alex. ,  Origen, 
Didymus  (chiefly  Latin  trans.),  Ephraem  (not 
Syriac  works),  CyrU  Alex.,  the  commentators 
(Ecumenius  and  Theophylact,  the  Fragments  in 
Cramer,  Catena  :  (b)  Latin  :  Tertullian  does  not 
quote  from,  but  refers  to,  Jude  [de  Cult.  Fern.  i.  3, 
'  Enoch  apud  ludam  apostolum  testimonium  pos- 
sidet ') :  his  words  seem  to  imply  that  the  Ep.  was 
known  to  his  readers,  and  therefore  current  in  a 
Latin  translation.  There  are  important  quota- 
tions in  Lucifer  of  Calaris,  de  non  Conv.  cum 
ff(er.  XV.  (p.  33  f.  ed.  Hartel)— %'%-.i-^-  S"*-  u-is- n-i9. . 
in  Priscillian,  Tract,  i.  iii.  v.  (pp.  29,  32,  44,  64,  ed. 
Schepss)  —  vv.^^-^^-^;  also  in  the  Speculum 
commonly  known  by  the  symbol  m  (pp.  455,  647, 
ed.  Weihrich) — vv.^^*  i-.  These  quotations  supply 
relics  of  pre-Hieronymic  texts.  An  examination 
of  them  shows  (1)  that  Lucif.  and  m  give  sub- 
stantially the  same  text  in  \t.^'-  '-,  Lucif.  being 
rather  fuller  and  slightly  nearer  to  the  Greek  ;  (2) 
that  Lucif.  and  Prise,  give  different  texts.  Sabatier 
quotes  also  from  Jerome,  Augustine,  VigUius,  and 
Ful^entius  small  fragments  of  Latin  texts.  The 
whole  subject  needs  further  investigation. 

The  text  in  several  places  seems  uncertain,  and  'primitive' 
errors  are  probable.  On  vv.i-  »  see  WH,  Introdxtction,  Xotes  on 
Select  Readings,  p.  106  f.  In  v.i!  {tZni  i.V<»  «;  .  .  .  nriTijcin 
rutiMix,e^uitti),  unless  the  writer  himself  after  »<  changed  his 
construction,  the  ci  appears  to  be  an  early  insertion  (see  the 
two  types  of  sentences  in  vv.iS- 19).  In  v.22  either  the  first 
e/.£x  ri  is  intrusive  (cf.  WH),  or  (in  view  of  St.  Jude's  fondness 
for  triplets)  «w  ii  should  be  inserted  before  «-«?«7-«  (so  kX  In  the 
latter  case  the  three  clauses  rise  to  a  climax,  and  each  has  its 
characteristic  idea — hopeful  compassion,  desperate  effort,  com- 
passion paralyzed  by  fear  of  contamination. 

2.  Reception  ix  the  Chttrch.— Little  or  no 
stress  can  be  laid  on  supjx>sed  coincidences  with 
this  Ep.  in  sub-apostolic  writings^.£jo.  Barn.  2'** 
(cf.  4»),  Jude  =«•  ;  Ep.  Polyc.  iii.  2,  iv.  2,  Jude  *• »» ; 
Mart.  Polyc.  xx.  (doxology),  Jude^*^.  The  simi- 
larity, however,  of  Didache  ii.  7  (ov  fu<rqcreii  irdjTa 
Sivdpunrov,  aWa.  oCj  ^ikv  iXiy^eis,  xepl  8i  Hiv  -rpoaev^, 
oL'j  5i  dyavricreii  k.t.X.)  to  Jude  ^^  in  thought  and 
still  more  in  form  is  too  striking  to  be  accidental 
(cf.  iv.  1  i]  KvpioTTii,  Jude  *) ;  it  need  not,  however, 
imply  direct  borrowing,  for  on  other  grounds  it 
seems  likely  that  the  two  documents  had  their 
origin  \\-ithin  the  same  circle  of  Christian  thought, 
and  it  is  conceivable  that  parts  of  the  Didache  are. 
ultimately  the  work  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle. 

There  is  clear  eWdence  that  at  the  end  of  the 
2nd  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  cent,  the  Ep. 
was  accepted  as  authoritative  in  three  important 
Churches.  (1)  Alexandria.  Clement  quotes  it  as  the 
work  of  Jude  in  Feed.  iii.  8  (p.  280.  ed.  Potter), 
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Strom,  iii.  2  (p.  515)  ;  he  cites  words  fiom  it  (v.-"-') 
as  a  '  cominaiulment' in  6Vro?/i.  vi.  s  (p.  77;>);  liis 
Hypotyposcs  contained  'short  cxjilaiiat  ions  of 
this  as  of  other  Catholic  Epistles  (Kus.  ///,'  \  i. 
14.  1,  Photius,  Bihlioth.  109;  see  atendol  llii>  art.). 
The  witness  of  Clement  is  carried  on  by  Origen.  If 
in  one  place  he  hints  at  doubts  about  its  reception 
[in  Matt.  torn.  xvii.  30,  el  Sk  Kal  tt)v  'lovSa  TrptxroiTd 
Tis  fTrt(TTo\i)v),  yet  in  another  (in  Matt.  toni.  \.  17), 
speaking  of  Jude  as  one  of  the  Lord's  brethren, 
he  conunends  the  Epistle  as  '  full  of  strontj  words 
of  heavenly  grace  though  it  be  but  a  few  lines  in 
length,'  and  he  repeatedly  quotes  from  or  alludes 
to  it  {in  Joh.  tom.  xiii.  37,  in  Matt.  toni.  xv.  27,  *in 
Rom.  lib.  iii.  6  [Scriptura  sacra],  *in  Rom.  lib.  v.  1 
[J.  Apostolus  in  epistola  catholica],  *in  Ezek.  horn, 
iv.  1,  *Ep.  ad  Alexandrines,  xvii.  p.  7f.  (ed.  Lom- 
matzsch),  *dePrinnp.  iii.  2.  1 ;  the pa.ssages marked  * 
are  e.xtant  only  in  a  Latin  translation).  It  was 
also  commented  on  by  Didymus  (Migne,  Pat.  Gr. 
xxxix.  1811-1818).  (2)  Carthage.  It  was  accepted 
by  Tertullian  (see  above,  under  '  Text ').  (3)  Rome. 
It  is  included  in  the  Muratorian  Canon,  not  improb- 
ably the  work  of  Hippolytus  (Lightfoot,  Clement, 
ii.  p.  405  tl". ).  *  The  writer  mentions  certain  writings 
which  cannot  be  '  received  into  the  Catholic 
Church  :  for  gall  may  not  be  mixed  with  honey.' 
He  then  continues,  '  Epistola  sane  iude  et  super- 
scrictio  iohannis  duas  in  catholica  habentur.'  The 
context  and  the  introduction  of  the  sentence  by 
■vxne  ('  to  be  sure  ')  imply  tliat  doubts  existed  which 
he  expressly  puts  aside  (cf.  Zahn,  Gesch.  des  NT 
Kanons,  II.  i.  p.  93).  The  evidence  then  justifies 
Zahn's  verdict  (ib.  I.  i.  p.  321)  that  at  the  meeting- 
point  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  cent,  the  Epistle  was 
accepted  '  in  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Church  of 
all  the  countries  round  the  Mediterranean,'  a 
verdict  with  wiiich  Harnack  (NT  um  Jahr  200, 
79,  86)  substantially  agrees.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  following  facts  must  ha  noticed,  (a)  Though 
accepted  by  Tertullian,  the  Ep.  does  not  appear 
to  be  quoted  by  Cyprian.  Like  He  and  Ja,  it  is 
omitted  in  the  Canon  Mommsenianus  (an  African 
list  of  the  middle  of  the  4th  cent.),  unless  we  accept 
the  somewhat  precarious  suggestion  of  Harnack 
(Theol.  Ltzg.  1886,  col.  173)  that  a  reference  to  the 
Epp.  of  St.  James  and  St.  Jude  is  intended  in  the 
una  sola  which  stands  after  the  mention  of  the  three 
Epp.  of  St.  John  and  again  after  that  of  the  two  Epp. 
of  St.  Peter  (see  Zahn,  Gesch.  II.  i.  p.  155  n. ;  Sanday 
in  Studia  Bibl.  et  Eccles.  iii.  p.  243  fi".).  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  after  the  time  of  Tertullian  the  Ep. 
fell  out  of  use  in  the  N.  African  Church.  It  should 
be  added  that  it  has  no  place  among  the  Books 
contained  in  the  Latin  Antiqua  translatio  referred 
to  by  Cassiodorus  (de  Instif.  Diti.  Lit.  xiv.).  (b) 
It  w"as  not  included  in  the  Syriac  Vulgate  (cf. 
Ampliilochius,  Iambi  ad  Selcucum,  (Migne,  Fat.  Gr. 
xxxvii.  1593)),  nor  is  it  quoted  in  the  Homilies  of 
Aphraat  or  in  the  Syriac  works  of  Ephraem  (cf. 
Stud.  Bibl.  et  Eccles.  iii.  p.  138).  Isone  of  the 
Catholic  Epistles  is  mentioned  in  the  Doctrine  of 
Addai  (ed.  Phillips,  p.  44)  among  the  Books  pub- 
licly read  in  the  Syrian  Church,  (c)  There  is  no 
evidence  that  it  was  accepted  in  the  School  of 
Antioch.  The  passage  commonly  quoted  from  the 
Letter  of  the  bishops  who  condemned  Paul  of 
Samosata  (rod  Kal  rdv  9ebv  rbv  iavrov  [koL  Kvpiov'\ 
dpvovfjAvov  Kal  ttjv  trlffTiv.  t)v  Kal  a&rbs  Trpdrtpou  elxf, 
fiT]  (puXd^avTos,  Eus.  HE  vii.  30.  4)  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  a  decisive  reference  to  Jude^'',  especi- 
ally if,  according  to  the  best  MSS,  the  words  in 
brackets  are  omitted.  In  later  times  the  Ep.  does 
not  seem  to  be  quoted  in  the  voluminous  works  of 
Chrysostom  or  Theodoret,  iind  the  phrase  used  (tCiv 

*  The  de  Consximmatione  Mundi,  in  which  (c.  x.)  Jude  18  is 
quoted,  is  not  a  genuine  work  of  Hiiipolytus  (see  Uippoli/t's 
Kleiimrc  Exeg.  u.  Horn.  Srhr{ften,  ed.  Achelis,  p.  vii). 


KaOoXiKwv  (iriaroXal  rptis)  in  the  Synopsis  (Migne,  Pat. 
Gr.  Ivi.  313  f.)  which  bears  the  nanie  of  the  former 
appears  to  showthat  Jude,2P,  1  Jn,2Jnwere  known 
and  deliberately  excluded.  Tlieodore  of  Mopsuestia 
(who  made  his  view  of  the  character  of  a  Book  a 
criterion  of  canonicity),  according  to  Leontius  of 
Byzantium  (Migne,  Pat.  Gr.  Ixxxvi.  1365),  rejected 
(dTTOKTjpvTTfi)  this  Eplstlc,  as  also  Ja,  2  P,  2  Jn,  3  Jn 
(see  especial Ij'  Kihn,  Thcod.  von  Mops.  pn.  67,  75  f.). 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Junilius  (Instit. 
regular ia,  6,  7),  whom  Kihn  (p.  358  If.)  show.-* 
to  represent  Theodore's  views  as  to  the  Canon, 
reckons  these  Epistles  as  medue  auctoritatis. 

We  learn  from  Didymus,  though  his  words  in 
the  Latin  translation  in  which  they  reach  tis  are 
somewhat  obscure,  that  the  Ep.  was  questioned 
by  some  on  account  of  the  strange  reference  to  the 
dispute  about  Moses'  body.  We  learn  from  Jerome 
(de  Vir.  Illustr.  4)  that  it  was  rejected  by  many 
('a  pleri.sque')  because  it  quoted  from  the  Book  of 
Enoch.  Eusebius  (HE  iii.  25,  cf.  ii.  23),  reflecting 
the  average  opinion  of  his  time,  ranks  it  amon;' 
'  the  disputed  Books,  which  yet  are  known  ana 
acknowledged  by  most.'  The  Ep.  has  a  place  in 
the  list  of  Canonical  Scriptures  set  forth  by  the 
Third  Council  of  Carthage  in  A.D.  397.  This  Canon, 
suppoi'ted  by  the  authority  of  Jerome  and  Augus- 
tine, gained  universal  acceptance  in  the  W.  Church. 
To  sum  up :  considering  the  brevity  of  the  Ep. 
and  its  special  character,  it  had  received,  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  3rd  cent.,  a  remarkably  wide  accept- 
ance in  the  Church.  This  early  acceptance,  repre- 
senting the  voice  of  tradition,  supports  its  authen- 
ticity. From  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  cent.,  when 
tradition  was  to  some  extent  checked  by  criticism, 
and  when  (in  view  of  the  Gnostic  controversies) 
all  apocryphal  writings  were  regarded  with  sus- 
picion, tlie  internal  character  of  the  Ep.,  its 
quotation  from  Enoch,  and  its  reference  to  the 
Assumptio  Moysi,  tended  to  become  a  bar  to  its 
recognition  as  an  authoritative  document  of  the 
apostolic  age.  Even  when  the  question  of  the  NT 
Canon  was  virtually  settled  by  the  general  opinion 
of  the  Church,  such  doubts  and  suspicions,  based 
on  internal  evidence,  found  occasional  expression. 
3.  VocABULAiiY,  Style,  Literary  Ixdebted- 
XESS. — In  the  vocabulary  of  Jude  there  are  three 
elements,  (a)  There  is  the  obvious  Christian  ele- 
ment. A  Christian  dialect  has  arisen.  Certain 
words,  e.g.  KXip-ol,  aorrripia,  viffris,  have  attained, 
largely  through  the  teaching  and  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul  (see  below),  a  fixed  and  recognized  meaning 
among  Greek-speaking  Christians,  (b)  The  writer 
is  steeped  in  the  language  of  the  LXX.  In  this 
short  Ep.  occur  several  words  and  phrases  derived 
from  the  LXX  which  are  not  used  independently 
by  otlier  NT  writers — iKvopveveiv,  ifiiralKnis  (2  P), 
ivvirvid^ecrdai,  OavpA^eiv  irp6(xu)ira,  XaXei'*'  iivipoyKa. 
Moreover,  it  shouKl  be  noted  that  he  uses  words 
wliich  do  not  occur  in  the  canonical  books,  but  are 
found  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  atStos  (Wis  7-*,  cf. 
4  Mac  10'5  var.  lee),  AXoya  f(pa  (Wis  IP*,  cf.  4  Mac 
14'^- 18),  ffviXovu  (Wis  15-»).  Further,  with  Jude  "• 
compare  3  Mac  2*'-.  (c)  He  has  at  his  command  a 
large  stock  of  stately,  sonorous,  .sometimes  poetical 
words,  e.g.  dwodiopi^eiv  (Aristot. ),  dirTaiarros  (Xen., 
adverb  Plat.),  iKxvOrjvai  (Aristoph.,  Polyb.),  eVo- 
(/>p/ietJ'(Mosclius),  f6^o!(Hom.,  Hes.,  Pind.,  Polyb.), 
irapeiadveadat  (Hij)pocr.,  Pint.,  Philo),  ainXdda 
(Hom.,  Anthol.,  Joseph.),  o-i'cei'wxf'T^ot  (Aristot., 
Joseph.,  Liician),  <p6ivojrJjpivoi  (Aristot.,  Polyb., 
Plut. ).  Moreover,  such  phrases  as  irao-ai'  cirovSriv 
voielardai  (Herod.),  irpoKeiffOai  deiyfia,  SlK-qv  vr^eiv 
(Herod.,  Soph.,  Eur.),  Kplaiv  iiri<p^pfiv,  have  a  true 
Greek  ring  about  them.  It  is  interesting  to  not« 
that  more  than  once  he  adopts  and  presses  into 
the  service  of  Christian  thought  a  recognized 
Greek  phrase — if  koiv^i  aurrfpia  ('the  safety  of  tin- 
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state,'  see  Wetstein's  note),  ol  rpoyeyfxi.fipLh'oi  ('  the 
proscribed,'  Polyb.). 

The  vocabulary  then  of  the  Ep.  proves  that  the 
aathor,  though  a  Jew,  was  yet  a  man  of  some 
culture  and,  as  it  would  seem,  not  without  ac- 
quaintance with  Greek  writers.  Writers,  how- 
ever, of  the  'common'  dialect,  embodying  older 
strata  of  the  lan*,'uage,  would  sultice  to  supply 
him  with  his  vocabulary. 

From  vocabulary  we  turn  to  stt/le.  Here  we 
mark  an  entire  lack  of  flexibility.  There  is  in- 
deed in  the  Ep.  a  strong  rhetorical  element. 
But  the  writer  is  never  carried  away.  There  are 
no  rugged,  broken  sentences  (v.^*  is  no  exception  to 
this  statement)  as  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  We 
miss  entirely  the  power  of  epigram  which  is  so 
strong  a  weapon  with  St.  James,  and  the  oratorical 
persuasiveness  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews.  The 
powerful  eflect  of  the  Epistle  is  due  entirely  (on 
the  literary  side)  to  the  writers  ability  rvpyCicai 

{'■flficiTa  ffefwd.  The  richness  of  the  writer's  vocabu- 
ary  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  his  poverty  in 
ways  of  connecting  and  manipulating  sentences. 
The  general  structure  is  characterized  by  a  certain 
formality  and  stillness.  His  fondness  for  triplets 
(y^^s.  5-7. 8.  u.  12. 13. 22f.  »)  ]^g^  gfteu  becu  noticed. 
The  reiteration  of  ovrol  eiaiv  (6i)  at  the  beginning 
of  sentences  (w.^-  ^^-  ^,  cf.  ^  ^*'-  ^*)  is  especially 
marked.*  As  the  Ep.  draws  towards  its  close, 
there  is  a  twice-repeated  contrast  between  the 
false  and  the  true  members  of  the  Church ;  in 
either  case  over  against  a  ovrroi  is  set  a  vfieis  Si 
(yy  iBf.  i9t)^  an  arrangement  unfortunately  obscured 
in  WH.  Thus  the  writer's  Greek  is  a  strong  and 
weighty  weapon  over  which,  however,  he  has  not 
a  ready  command.  The  elaborate  and  balanced 
doxology  (cf.  also  v.*  Kal  fi6voy  .  .  .  Xpcarov)  recalls 
passages  in  the  Epistle  of  the  Roman  Clement, 
and  suggests  that  the  -mriter's  words  took  that 
liturgical  form  which  was  familiar  to  him  in  his 
ministrations  in  the  Christian  assembly.  Indeed, 
the  impression  produced  by  the  carefully-compacted 
arrangement  of  the  whole  Epistle  is  that  in  it  we 
not  improbably  have  a  resume  of  words  spoken  by 
an  elder  in  the  assembly  which,  often  repeated  and 
pondered  over,  gradually  formed  themselves  into 
the  elaborate  denunciation  and  exhortation  of 
this  Epistle. 

The  literary  affinities  of  the  Ep.  are  important 
both  for  the  light  which  they  throw  on  its  history 
and  also  for  purposes  of  interpretation. 

(i.)  We  have  seen  that  the  ^mter  was  familiar 
with  the  LXX.  There  are  one  or  two  indications, 
hardly  perhaps  decisive,  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  Hebrew  OT.  In  v.^-  eairrovv  Toifuunoirrei 
probably  comes  from  Ezk  34^  cf.  *,  but  it  is  closer 
to  the  Heb.  (=';'i'7  .  .  .  ^»  c'jn)  than  to  the  LXX 
fjLT)  ^offKoixnv  oi  -rcufJieves  eavrovs.f  In  v.^^  peipfKai 
dvvBpoi  inrb  a»4,ub3v  ■rapa<pff>6fieycu  may  be  a  reminis- 
cence of  Pr  2o^*  (i:k  c^z]  rpn\  d'xtj),  but  the  LXX 
has  no  resemblance  to  Jude.  In  v.'^^-  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  two  phrases  iK  rvpdi  af/rd^oyres 
and  Tov  drb  rrjs  aapKOS  ea-riXw/jiivov  x'"'"'^''*  are 
derived  from  Zee  3^,  from  which  passage  the 
phrase  ixi.Ti.fiy)<icu  <roi  Kvptos  (v.®)  is  clearly  taken 
(perhaps  through  the  medium  of  the  Assumptio 
Moysi).  But  there  are  no  points  of  contact  be- 
tween Jude  and  the  LXX  rendering.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Hebrew  word  (c'ks)  used  here,  meaning 
'  filthy,'  is  connected  with  the  words  ~x!(,  nx-»,  both 
meaning  'excrements,'  and    thus  Jude's   phrase 

•  In  apocalyptic  literattire  this  is  a  regular  formala,  often  in- 
troducing an  answer  to  the  seer's  question ;  see  e.g.  Zee  l^^-. 
Rev  7"  ll-»  14*.  Enoch  463,  SeereU  of  Enoch  73  18*  193,  Apoc. 
Peter  4.  5.  It  is  probable  that  Jude  learned  the  use  of  the 
phrase  from  such  writings,  for  which  he  clearly  had  a  special 
liking. 

t  Svnunacbus  has  the  same  close  rendering  (m  ri/uufms 
ixurnt)  which  St.  Jude  seems  to  have  here. 
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alludes  to  the  associations  of  the  Hebrew  word. 
The  probability  of  these  references  taken  together 
is  greater  than  their  probability  when  each  is 
taken  separately.  So  far  as  they  go,  they  suggest 
that  the  writer  of  the  Ep.  was  a  Jew  of  Palestine, 
(ii.)  The  discovery  of  the  text  of  the  Greek  ver- 
sion of  the  Book  of  Enoch  (1-32)  among  the 
Akhmlm  fragments  has  supplied  new  and  import- 
ant material  for  the  criticism  of  Jude.  As  this 
material  does  not  appear  as  yet  to  have  been  fuUy 
utilized  for  this  purpose,  no  apology  is  needed  for 
the  subjoined  table  giving  coincidences  of  thought 
and  language.  On  the  quotation  in  v.'**-  from 
Enoch  (1*),  see  the  art.  on  ExocH  ix  the  NT. 


Jnos. 

It  rtaf  .  .  .  -nrKfriftitms  xXn- 
nif  i)iMf  u/ut  Mmi  tifi[*n  nmi 
wy»ni  rXtfitnitin. 


4  ti  riXiu  vftfyvyf.  US  rwtn  r» 
xfit/tM,  is%^s,  riw  no  8t»S  %fu!w 
X,*frTm  funcr.  tk  kfikyumt  *. 
rit  fii—t  2.  Mm  M.  n/tir  'L  Hf. 


5  uiifntt  £««{  wAwrm. 


•  SiyyiXaoS  rt  rmx  fti.  nifirmr- 
Ttit  riit  Mvrvp  '^fX'^'  mXXjt  iirt- 
Xirirrmt  ri  Stm  acnmi^M*  u; 
Mftnt    utymXitt    iiftifmS    iurftsis 


ExOCH. 

18  /sMTae  nw  iaimUn  r«*  unnf 
wtnm,  ami  irs  nnie  ixituenof 
trrtu  rvrriifurts  «u  f^ni  Mtu 
ir'  mvrtif  yoirtrmi  tXf«f . 

56  irzwu  ms/riti  .  .  .  a-at  IXxf 

6710  '  The  judgment  will  come 
upon  them,  b^use  they  be- 
lieve in  the  lust  of  their  body 
and  have  denied  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord.'  The  reference  to 
this  denial  is  frequent;  see 
Charles'  note  on  38^. 

The  sin  of  impurity  is  con- 
stantly denounced  in  Enoch ; 
mi  the  sin  of  the  angels  see 
below. 

The  words  tm^,f,  <tW;Sfi«, 
in^w  are  diaracteristie  of 
Enoch.  They  occur  4  times 
in  1»  (= Jude  i*^).  Cf .  5«t  g« 
10201322213.    See  below  on  y.W. 

1^  Qjuuro  nf'  murih  »»rr» 
tuu  fy*tn  iyv  (kttfih. 

253  xtfii  nmn  bilymt  Kim, 
Cf.  the  Book  of  the  SeertU  of 
Enoch  401-3  612  <i  know  an 
things.' 

The  fall  of  the  angels  through 
lust  is  one  of  the  main  sobjects 
of  Enoch ;  see  6  ff.  12*  1^  191 
69*t  86»f- 10614. 

Parallels   to   particular 

phrases :  (1)  9^  rcrr*  ri>  if  is 
«  ir»hiro  ...  y.HumZif,  •>  'rk* 
ifmrm  ittnmt  ifx*"  ^'  '^' 
«vr«  i/ut  imn.  (2)  134  ««-*■ 
Xir»rrtS  rit  tifmtir  T»r  vi^nXi*. 
15^  2<*  ri  iriXlnrf  rit  »a^iit 
rit  irfzXif,  ^3)  Iff-^  if  rm 
tifttwS  r  xmrtxins  mtrrSt  ... 
Mtu  m  M  yiyutrte  .  .  .  :>  rii  yi) 
i  MtTtixKriS  Murmt  Irreu.  27^ 
•3i  irrmt  ri  tlnirifm.  CL  38?. 
(4)  lOtf.  ii„,  ti,  'A^siX  wtrn 
luu  x^f^t  ""^  P*^  murim  ut 
ri  rxiirts  ...  xmi  irmix»fi>»» 
murS  rt  rxirts  *mi  auanrirtt  beu 
lis  rtui  Mdittts  .  .  .  auu  it  rq 
n/tifft  rit  fttymXv  [Tife  T]  xftrutf 
mrmx^zrtrmt  us  rit  imftritit. 
1013  161  itixfts  i/*ifMS  rtXtitt- 
ruts,  T^  Kftrwe  riis  fttymXttf. 
191  fuxft  viif  ftfytLXift  Xfimtl. 
22*- 11  fdxft  rxt  ftgyiXtis  ifdftts 
rfs  Kfiinis,  254  274  548  844  91U 
94>  9610.*  (5)  1013  ,1s  ri  iu-uf 
ripim  rvrmXtiruts  miStas.  13fi 
infii.rmrmi  us  riw  miStM.  2110 
Sit  nmrxiHif»rrm4  f^Xf  «'*'*' 
us  rit  ciwc  2211  ixit  i^vti 
mirrtiii  fUxfS '^**'-  5438811039 
'Into  daiicness  and  chains 
(lit.  netX'  (6)  10^-  (see  above 
(4)X  16»  US  ^»fMf,  rirn.  6310 
'Darkness  will  bepiled  upon 
tiieir  faces.'  Cf.  Book  of  the 
SecreU  of  Enoch  18«  'They 
[the  rebelhoas  angels]  are  kei^ 
in  great  darkness.' 

In  670  the  country  near  the 
Dead  Sea  is  connected  with  the 
punishment  of  the  angels. 
'  That  valley  of  the  angels  who 
had  seduced  mankind  burned 


*  The  phrase  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Jubilee*  23,  '  usque  in 
diem  iudicii  magni.'  Cf.  Book  of  the  Secret*  of  Enoch  186  'They 
will  be  punished  at  the  great  day  of  the  Lord' ;  44^  489  50>  5319 
■  In  the  day  of  the  great  judgment.' 
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JUUB. 


trptxuyrau 


iuy/'UC 


»  i  ipx»yyt>-»t- 


Enoch. 
continually    under   the   earth 
there." 

(jyia  '  This  judtpnent  where- 
with the  an)(els  are  judged  is  a 
testimony  for  the  king-s,'  etc. 

Secrets  of  Enoch  193  201  21^ 
2iH. 

11  »vai  auTtis,  'in  rff  iiii  Ttv        In  227  (cf.  853f)  Cain  is  men- 

Kaif  irtpiiSfirctt.         '       '  tioned  as  the  murderer  of  Abel. 

943  '  Walk  not  in  the  path  of 

wickedness  nor  in  the  paths  of 

death.'     Then  follows  a  long 

series  of  woes. 

W'-  »i?ix«i  .  .  .    liyipa   ...        In  2-5  all  things  are  repre- 

»uiMtiT»  .  .  .  itrripis.  sented  as  obeying  the  divine 

will    at    foirriipti,    ri    iitipa,     r, 
OiXxrrct  xtii   tl  iriT»fMi.      802*- 
'  In  the  days  of  the  sinners  .  .  . 
their  seed  will  be  tardy  on  their 
lands  and  fields  .  .  .  the  rain 
will  be  kept  back  .  .  .  the  fruits 
of  the  trees  will  be  backward 
.  .  .  many  chiefs  of  the  superior 
stars  will  err." 
13  ccrripit  tX«»St«i  «7f  »  %if»<         18'3ff.  i'Jov  i^TO,  currtpai  ut  ipri 
Ttv  rKOTouf  U(  aiSt»  tit^/>»it«i.         fwyx\ct  xeuiputa  , ,  .  iivnaiTf,pi6v 
rovTO  lyiotTt   ran   arrpaif.     The 
punishment  of  the  stars  is  re- 
ferred to  in  213-b  902*.  _ 
'8  xetrec  ras  iaurSv  ixi$v//,iei(         132  xipi  irarToif  ruf  ipyaiv  rSy 
irapiui/Mtai  rHy  a.ri?ii^ii.  iirlfitiSr, 

21  frpaffhtxa/u^'ai  t»    (Aw<   t»S       18  At  the  time  of  the  judg- 
Kupitu  fifMt  'I.  X^.  ment   i<r'   etiravl  [rai/i   hixxiavs] 

yifrifiTKi  iXtaf. 

27'*  ir  rail!  Yifiipais  rrit  xpiirtu; 
airSv    tv\ayy,irav<nt    h   Ixiii,    <is 
ifjUpiri*  KuTais. 
24  r'rfira.i  xa.Tiyumav  tHk  ie^ril  1420  r,  Xo{«  ^  fi.fyoi/.vi  ixcc6^Ta 

atvrau  .  ,  .  in  otyxXXioctru.  £t'  kvtu. 

272  tripi  T»);  S^fjjf  xirau  g-xXripa, 
\a,kr,rouriv  d  xecTcc  Kvpiov), 

035  '  Would  that  we  had  rest 
...  to  confess  our  faith  before 
His  glory.' 

1023  '  All  the  angels  .  .  .  will 
seek  to  hide  themselves  from 
the  presence  of  the  Great 
Glorj'.' 

1041  'The  angels  are  mind- 
ful of  you  for  good  before  the 
glory  of  the  Great  One :  your 
names  are  written  before  the 
glory  of  the  Great  One.' 

frXv,tiiivOr,imKi  iv  ayicXXiairu. 
26  Jjtjj  fjityxXtirivri  xpi-rat  xcii         54  xma.  tt,;  pt-iyxXoiruyn:  aurau. 
ifeuv/a.  123    tlxay'Mv     tu      xupiu      Txf 

fjLiyetXoirCyr,; , 

I4I6  iXof  [0  aTxei]  iiaifipaiv  6» 
Se{»)  xai  '.»  Tiuri  xa)  im  /itsyotX- 
affCtri^  urrt  fj,y,  iuvae-Bcii  [Xi 
i^lirut  i/Aiv  trlpi  rijs  hiir,(  xaci 
tripi  rijs  /ASyxkavitni  aiJTav. 

(iii. )  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  assertion 
of  Clement,  Origen,  and  other  Patristic  writers 
(see  the  passages  conveniently  collected  togetlier 
in  Charles,  The  Assumption  of  Moses,  p.  105 11'. ),  that 
the  writer  derived  the  legend  referred  to  in  v.^ 
from  a  document  called  The  A  ssumption  of  Moses. 
This  document  was  indeed,  as  Charles  shows,  part 
of  a  book  whose  true  title  was  probably  The  Testa- 
ment of  Moses,  a  fragment  of  which  is  known  to 
us  in  a  Latin  translation  under  the  title  of  The 
Assumption  of  Moses ;  and  this  Testament,  as  Burkitt 
has  shown  [Guardian,  June  1,  1898),  is  prol)ab]y 
the  epilogue  of  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  which  claims 
to  ])e  the  record  of  a  revelation  made  to  Moses  on 
Sinai  by  the  Angel  of  the  Presence.  In  view  of 
Jude's  use  of  this  Mosaic  literature  the  number  of 
allusions  in  so  short  an  Epistle  to  matters  connected 
with  Moses  is  noteworthy  :  the  deliverance  and 
punishment  of  Israel  (v.'),  the  murmuring  (v.'", 
cf.  1  Co  10^"),  the  episodes  of  Balaam  and  of  Korah 
(v."). 

Between  the  Latin  fr.agment  of  the  Assumption 
(cf.  Charles,  p.  62)  and  Jude  there  are  coincidences 
in  thought  and  (to  some  extent)  in  language. 
With  Jude'*  compare /I. T*M/»/j.  iv.  8,  'permanebunt 
in  pra?posita  fide  sua.'  With  Jude^-*  cf.  Assump. 
vii.  4,  '  qui  erunt  homines  dolosi,  sibi  placentes, 


ficti  in  omnibus  suis  et  omni  hora  diei  amantes 
convivia,  devoratores,  gula;.'  With  Jude"  cf. 
Assump.  vii.  9,  '  et  manus  eorum  et  mentes  im- 
munda  tractantes,  et  os  eorum  loquetur  ingentia ' ; 
v.  5  '  mirantes  personas  locupletum  et  accipieotes 
munera.'  With  Jude'''*  cf.  Assump.  i.  10, '  ut  facias 
quemadmodum  sine  querellam  sis  Deo'  [MS  est 
ideo], 

(iv.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  writer  was 
acquainted  with  and  influenced  in  language  and 
thought  by  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  In  the  salutation 
to  Toij  iv  &e<j5  Trarpl  riyainffuivoti  we  have  parallels  in 
1  Th  1*  2  Til  2'^ ;  the  KXr/roTi  here  is  precisely  similar 
to  the  K\Trroh  of  Ro  V,  1  Co  l^.  In  v.''"  the  words 
iiroLKoSo/xovvrts .  .  .  iriffrei  recall  Col  2'.  To  different 
points  in  the  closing  doxology  (v.2'"-)  we  have  a 
remarkable  series  of  parallels  in  St.  Paul— Ro  le*""^- 
(t(^  8^  Swa/xivif)  vfias  ffTrjpi^ai  .  .  .  /jLuvifi  (ro(f>(^  6e<f  diii, 
'IwoO  XpiffTov),  Epli  3-«,  1  Th  5^,  2  Tli  3»,  1  Co  1», 
Eph  1'*,  Col  F^.  Besides  these  verbal  coincidences 
there  is  a  close  parallel  to  1  Co  lO^'^''  in  the  promi- 
nence given  (vv.*-  ^^- 1')  to  the  deliverance  and 
punishment  of  Israel  regarded  as  a  warning  to 
the  Christian  body. 

The  investigation,  then,  under  this  head  has 
shown  that  the  writer  was  influenced  in  vocabulary, 
style,  and  thought  by  the  OT  (certainly  by  the 
LXX,  probably  also  by  the  original  Hebrew),  by 
the  Book  of  Enoch  to  a  remarkable  degree,  by 
another  apocryphal  document  embodying  the  his- 
tory of  Moses,  and  lastly  by  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
(including  probably  Col  and  Eph).  His  vocabul- 
ary, moreover,  proves  him  to  have  had  at  least 
some  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the 
'  common '  dialect,  while  at  the  same  time  his  still- 
ness in  the  manipulation  of  sentences  seems  to 
stamp  him  as  a  man  whose  knowledge  of  Greek 
was  acquired  in  later  rather  than  in  earlier  life. 

4.  The  Relation  of  Jude  to  2  Peter.— That 
there  is  a  close  literary  connexion  between  the 
two  Epistles  is  clear  when  the  following  passages 
are  compared  :  Jude^  ||  2  P  P-  >» ;  *  ||  2^'^  ;  *  ||  P-'-  3'  ; 

m.  II  213.' 17  .  16 II  218.  nr||32f._  xhe  hyp^othcsis  that 
both  writers  borrowed  from  a  third  document, 
though  it  has  found  stray  advocates,  may  be  put 
aside  at  once,  as  bein^  destitute  of  any  shred  of 
external  evidence,  and  as  having  no  support  in 
the  peculiar  phenomena  of  the  two  Epistles.  The 
direct  question  therefore  remains — which  of  the  ttoo 
xoriters  is  the  borrower  ? 

The  priority  of  2  P  has  found  within  the  last 
few  years  an  intrepid  and  resourceful  champion  in 
F.  Spitta  [Der  Zweite  Brief  dcs  Petrus  u.  der  Br. 
des  Judas,  1885).*  The  considerations  are  of  three 
kinds :  (i. )  The  general  alleged  historical  connexion. 
Spitta  supposes  that  2  P  wa.s  written  by  St.  Peter 
shortly  before  his  death  ;  that  according  to  his 
promise  (P*)  he  made  provision  for  his  corre- 
spondents being  reminded  of  his  teaching ;  and 
tliat  St.  Jude  wrote  his  Ep.  by  way  of  carrying  out 
St.  Peter's  undertaking.  Accordingly,  in  Jude, 
Spitta  finds  direct  references  to  2  P.  In  v.*  irdvra, 
and  in  w.*-  ^'^  the  article  (oi),  refer  respectively  to 
facts  and  persons  well  known  to  St.  Jude's  readers 
through  2  P  t  (but  on  the  phrase  ovtoI  elaiv  ol  see 
above).  Lastly,  he  holds  that  in  Jude  '''■  there  is  a 
specific  reference  to  2  P  3*.  In  regard  to  this  last, 
the  crucial,  point,  it  is  incredible  that  St.  Jude, 

*  Spitta  {Zur  Geschickte  u.  Litteratur  des  Urchrigtentums, 
ii.  pp.  409-411  (1896))  has  lately  reaffirmed  hi:j  ]msition  as  to  the 
relation  of  Jude  and  2  P,  and  supported  it  by  a  fresh  argument. 
He  holds  that  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  is  a  (Christian  recension 
of  an  older  Jewish  work.  Of  that  Jewish  work  Jude  and  2  P 
contain  reminiscences.  But  he  urges  that  investigation  shows 
that  the  echoes  of  it  in  Jude  must  be  derived  through  the 
medium  of  2  P.    On  Zahn's  position  see  footnote  to  LU-erature. 

t  In  V.19  there  is  a  similar  article,  but  no  reference  to  2  P  can 
be  made  out.  Spitta  therefore  supposes  that  the  allusion  is  to 
St.  Paul's  Epistles. 
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■ftTiting  with  the  special  purpose  of  reminding  his 
readers  of  St,  Peters  Epistle,  should  smother  his 
reference  to  the  words  of  that  Epistle  in  an  appeal 
to  the  habitual  oral  teaching  (f  Xe7oi')  of  the  apostles 
generally  (rd-p  dTooroXwi'),  and  that  he  should 
omit  the  chief  count  of  his  master's  indictment. 

(ii.)  Connexion  of  thought.  It  must  suliice  to 
apply  this  test  to  two  pairs  of  passages : — 

(a)  In  2  P  211  (irau  iyyiXu  x.r.K.)  we  have  an  example  ol 
forbearance  answering  to  that  adduced  in  JudeS  from  the 
Atsumptio.  It  has  oft«n  been  pointed  out  that  the  reference 
in  2  Pis  so  general  that  it  has  no  meaning  until  it  is  interpreted 
in  the  tight  of  Jade.  Spitta,  however,  mitintains  that  Jude  has 
mistaken  the  allusion  in  2  P.  Adopting  the  reading  r»pk 
Kk^,  he  supposes  that  2  P  refers  to  Enoch  (!(>«  12*  IS^X  where 
God  is  descnbed  as  sending  Raphael  to  the  fallen  angel  Azazel, 
and  Raphael  and  his  fellows  as  executing  the  commission  by 
sending  Enoch  to  Azasel  with  a  message  of  judgment.  The 
objections  to  this  ingenious  suggestion  are  many,  and,  it  seems, 
insuperable.  It  necessitates  the  adoption  of  the  inferior  read- 
ing wmficL  Kj/p^»o.*  Again,  the  allusion  could  not  have  been 
surmised  by  the  original  readers  of  2  P.  Its  discovery  -was 
reserved  for  a  scholar,  who,  studying  2  P  with  Jude,  had  Enoch 
laougfat  prominently  before  him.  Again,  no  stress  is  laid  in 
Enoch  on  the  message  being  sent  through  the  patriarch ;  and 
indeed  there  is  something  grotesque  in  finding  an  example  of 
forbearance  in  the  angds  sending  a  man  to  do  what,  ex 
kppothesi,  they  shrank  from  doing  themselves.  Lastly,  a 
message  of  judgment  from  God  cotild  not  be  described  as  ^>Ar- 
fiiftt  Mfirit.  The  passages,  therefore,  remain  decisiye  witnesses 
against  the  priority  of  2  P.  (6)  An  argument  of  a  different 
kind  is  supplied  by  Jude  10  I  2  P  212.  The  verse  in  Jude  fits 
into  the  context  (see  v.8),  and  is  itself  well  compacted,  the  uit 
...  2^  marking  a  simple  and  forcible  contrast  (cf.  v.^).  The 
phrase  funiuk  ixirrKr^xt  is  a  very  natural  phrase,t  and  the 
word  fvriMas  is  necessary  to  limit  the  kind  of  knowledge.  The 
clause  if  rk  ix*yti  ZSk  (note  art.)  stands  after  furutif,  which 
it  further  defines.  Lastly,  fSuttmu  answers  to  fututturn  in 
T.8,  just  as  fiXtu-fr/Mm  of  y.">  to  plmr^itftaSrtt  in  Yfi.  The 
Petrine  verse,  on  the  other  hand,  is  but  loosely  connected  with 
the  previous  context;  thoe  is  something  artificial  in  the 
paronomasia  fOf**,  fStfm,  ^ttfinmu  (cf.  1^  2^  and  the  use 
of  the  adjective  'vrixi  is,  to  say  the  least,  straage.  All  the 
expressions  in  Jude  (except  er*  .  .  .  tviVrsmu)  have  scnnething 
corresponding  to  them  in  2  P,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
conceive  that  the  ill-compacted  and  artificial  sentence  of  the 
latter  should  have  been  the  original  of  the  terse,  orderly,  and 
natural  sentence  of  the  former.  The  investigation  of  other 
parallels  would  lead  to  the  same  conclusion ;  see  especially 
Jude  13  I  2  P  217,  the  phrase  •&  •  Zif*f,  *.r.X.  in  Jude  referring  to 
the  stars,  and  being  a  reminiscence  (see  above)  of  passages  in 
Enoch. 

(iii.)  Vocabulary  and  style,  (a)  Positive  argu- 
ments. The  verdict  must  be  arrived  at  not  by 
drawing  up  statistics  as  to  words,  but  by  estimating 
the  naturalness  of  the  use  of  words  and  phrases  in 
the  parallel  passages. 

In  2  P  we  find  elaborated  expressions,  containing  sometimes 
favourite  words  of  the  author,  corresponding  to  forcible,  simple 
expressions,  sometimes  echoes  of  Enoch,  in  Jude.    Thus,  for 

example,  ilia-rx;  sxkI  !ra>T«  (cf.  E^OCh),  Jude5j  xsuvip  uiirts  x. 
irrrj)ry!tii»-j;  (cf.  3"  2"  316)  J,  ^^  irmfirfiX^  milium.  (22),  2  P  112; 
in  ^a^  (cf.  Enoch),  v.S!  rupt4S  Z'f",  2* ;  i'  rtus  iytcxtu;  CftMt 
trru-mifi  (the  meaning  '  hidden  rocks '  being  certified  by  the  fact 
tiiat  it  is  followed  by  a  series  of  images  from  the  natural  woridX 
▼.m  rviXsi  xtti  uSwu  (cf.  SI'')  tiT^iifiiTtJ  (cf.  rit  .  .  .  rpv^.f,  just 
above)  o  ruV  ks-ktzi;  tiuTit  (the  addition  of  «ur»  confirming 
i.rmvaut  as  against  the  reading  i/yixuis),  213. 

(b)  Negative  arguments.  It  must  be  remembered 
that,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  priority  of  2  P,  Jude 
had  the  whole  of  2  P  before  him.  St.  Jude  wrote, 
according  to  Spitta's  theory,  to  St.  Peter's  corre- 
spondents to  remind  them  of  the  apostle's  teaching 
in  his  letter.  It  is  strange,  therefore,  that  he  does 
not  refer  explicitly  to  St.  Peter  ur  to  his  letter, 
especially  as  St.  Peter  had  in  that  letter  refen-ed 
explicitly  to  St.  Paul's  letters  ;  strange  that,  since 
he  must  have  regarded  the  whole  letter  with 
peculiar  reverence,  there  are  large  tracts  of  it 
which  had  no  influence  at  all  over  him ;  equally 

*  The  authorities  are :  (1)  rtifk  Kuft'tt  mBC  K,  L,  Pj  curspi 
cat  Thphl  Oec ;  (2)  rmpm  Kvpim/  cursS  m  tol  svr-harcl  cum* 
arPoiTgi ;  (3)  om.  A  13  40  137  cur^  P*  boh  (=me)  vg"-lat  syrr-bodl- 
harcl  (text)  aeth  ar«n>. 

Spitta  (p.  166)  among  the  authorities  for  (2)  g^ives  'syrP 
syrc*.'  He  has  mistaken  TSschendorfs  'syrPc.*'  and  has 
evolved  a  new  Syriac  version. 

t  Cf.  Xen.  Cyrop.  ii.  3.  9  (inaccurately  quoted  by  Wetstein 
in  loe.y,  u^x''-<  i'  «>"  *?''  «•«»•'«*  mttfttvut  furu  irtrrK/iiitof, 
Smfi  yt  xmj  riXiji  ^mc  x.r.X. 


strange  that  he  does  not  in  any  way  catch  the 
strongly  marked  literary  style  of  his  master ;  and 
further,  that  words  which  would  fix  themselves  in 
the  mind  of  an  attentive  student  of  2  P  are  not 
found  in  his  letter. 

These  words  are  such  as  the   following  :—i(4kr/<«<,  V  9'' 

iw^tvyvt,  1*  21«-20 ;  irriiftxTt,  21*  316  (cf.  m,f!^,  lH ;  -yuif, 

311);  fc»,  V*"  ***'  •'  J*'..  2*- 20;  o««,  2a  3»;  i«>>«^  l* 


3"  ;  »u  fuitrttu,  2«- 

To  sum  up  :  If  Jude  wrote  first,  then  the  author 
of  2  P,  with  the  Ep.  of  Jude  in  his  mind  rather 
than  actually  before  him,  altered  the  sequence  of 
its  imperfectly  remembered  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions, elaborated  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  phrasemogy 
peculiarly  his  own,  made  variations  on  phrases 
which  clung  to  his  memory.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  Jude  wrote  with  the  express  purpose  of  re- 
calling his  master's  letter  to  his  readers,  we  must 
yet  suppose  that  with  rare  skill  he  eliminated 
harsh  and  tortuous  phrases,  brought  together 
scattered  ideas,  infused  reminiscences  of  Enoch, 
and  wrought  the  whole  into  natural  compact  and 
harmonious  paragraphs.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  to  have  composed  under  such  conditions  a 
letter  so  forcible,  so  clearly  and  neatly  expressed, 
and  so  bound  together  by  interdependence  of 
thought  and  phrase  as  is  St.  Jude's  Epistle,  would 
have  been  little  short  of  a  miracle  of  literary  skill. 

These  various  lines  of  argument  converge  and, 
so  far  as  demonstration  is  possible  in  literary 
questions,  demonstrate  the  priority  of  Jude. 

5.  Date  of  Compositiox  and' Authorship. — 
A  convenient  statement  of  the  dates  assigned  to 
the  Ep.  by  German  critics  is  given  in  Holtzmann, 
Einleitung,  p.  329.  The  older  critics  of  the 
Tiibingen  school,  regarding  the  letter  as  a  forgery 
of  the  Judaists  against  the  Paulinists,  placed 
it  late  in  the  2nd  cent.  More  recent  critics  place 
it  about  the  middle  or  in  the  first  half  of  the  2nd 
cent.  Thus  Pfleiderer  {Urchristenthum,  p.  83511".) 
holds  that  it  was  written  against  the  Carpocratians 
of  Alexandria,  and  therefore  not  before  A.D.  150. 
Jiilicher  (Einleit.  p.  147)  gives  the  limits  as  180 
and  100,  and  urges  that,  since  the  writer's  tone  of 
wonder  and  anger  implies  that  he  is  dealing  with  a 
new  form  of  error,  it  must  not  be  placed  very  late 
in  this  period.  With  this  verdict  Hamack'  {Die 
Chronologie,  p.  466)  substantially  agrees. 

The  superior  limit  is  fixed  by  the  evidence  as  to 
the  reception  of  the  Epistle ;  the  inferior  by  internal 
evidence.  The  latter  turns  on  the  following  points  : 
(1)  the  way  in  which  '  the  faith'  is  spoken  of  as  a 
formulated  deposit  (vr.'- ") ;  (2)  the  language  as  to 
the  apostles  (v.^')-— the  apostolic  period  is  long 
passed ;  (3)  the  use  of  Apocrjrphal  writings  ;  (4) 
the  existence  of  Gnosticism,  either  that  of  the 
Carpocratians  or,  as  Harnack  thinks,  such  as 
Epiphanius  under  various  names  describes  as  in- 
festing Syria  and  Palestine,  and  which  (apparently 
at  a  later  time)  found  expression  in  the  Coptic 
Gnostic  literature  edited  by  Schmidt  ('Texte  u. 
Untersuch.'  viiL  1,  2). 

These  points  must  be  briefly  examined.  (1)  The 
use  of  xtffTtj  in  Gal  l^*  3"^  e^",  Ro  10«,  Eph  4*.  Ph 
1",  closely  approximates  to  that  of  our  Ep.,  while 
the  thought  does  not  go  beyond  that  of  Gal  1*, 
Ro  6".  (2)  The  language  of  v."  implies  that  the 
recipients  of  the  Ep.  had  been  wont  to  receive  oral 
instruction  (Aryoj')  from  the  general  body  of  the 
apostles  (tQiv  dro<rr.),  and  that  this  period  of  inter- 
course was  now  over.  It  may  well  be  that  some 
of  the  apostles  had  been  removed  by  death,  but  the 
requirements  of  the  language  are  satisfied  if  we 
suppose  that  the  apostles  were  now  scattered.  (3) 
The  argument  from  the  use  of  Apocryphal  books 
is  serious  only  when    it    is  vaguely  put,  as  by 
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McGiffert  {Hist,  of  Christianity  in  the.  Apost.  Age, 
p.  587),  '  He  makes  use  of  two  late  apocryphal 
works.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Enoch  is  assigneil  by 
almost  all  scholars  to  a  date  B.C.  (Schiirer,  HJp 
11.  iii.  p.  59  H'.).  The  Assumption  of  Moses  was 
probably  written  within  the  lirst  30  years  of  our 
era  (Charles,  §  11;  Schiirer,  ib.  p.  78  f.,  with 
Ewald  and  others,  places  it  within  the  first  decade 
after  Hero<rs  death).  (4)  The  (rnostic  character  of 
the  persons  attacked  in  the  Ep.  is  deduced  from 
three  passages. 

(a)  In  V.'fbthe  words  «►  u.i,\i»t  ^ta-rirtit  ».  Kvpioviiuwv  'I.  Xp.  ipvaC- 

IMtti  are  supposed  to  point  to  a  denial  of  God  as  tlie  Creator  and 
Governor  of  tlie  world,  and  to  a  docetic  view  of  Christ's  Person. 
The  common  article,  however,  together  with  li^tM*  placed  after 
*ipj»vj^  proves  that  Christ  alone  is  meant — a  conclusion  confirmed 
by  rev  Sicv  ijfj,'Mii  in  v. 4b.  The  combination  iic-irenc  xupu  occurs 
several  times  in  the  LXX  (e.ff.  Gn  162-  » ;  cf.  Is  l"^).  The  denial 
is  a  denial  in  life  (cf.  Tit  lis)  of  Christ's  sovereijjnty  (1  Co  G'-M, 
Ro  1618,  ph  318).  (6)  The  itviry,»Zifut»i  of  v.8  is  thought  to  point 
to  visions  as  the  source  of  Gnostic  speculations.  The  word, 
however,  in  itself  connotes  nothing  more  than  the  wilfulness 
and  falseness  of  their  principles  of  conduct  (cf.  frag,  in  Cramer 
and  Bengel,  t»  loc).  (c)  In  v.i9  it  is  urged  that  Jude  retorts 
upon  Gnostic  teachers  their  own  language  of  disparage- 
ment; they  are  the  •i>ux>xoi.  But  this  is  to  force  an 
elaborate  meaning  into  simple  words.  A  phrase  in  v.i6  {Oxu/m- 
?o»Tif  itpirmta.  tKfiXias  ;<;«/"►)  shows  that  the  'distinctions' 
they  made  were  largely  social  (cf.  Ja  2i«'-,  1  Co  1118-  22).  xhe 
»i  enTciiop^cfTi!  (which  Jude  interprets  by  his  antithetical 
irtixtiofMutTU  ixuToCf)  is  equivalent  to  St.  Paul's  »i  rkt  iixoc-raerixt 
.  .  .  irtucuvTi;  in  Ro  1617  (see  above).  The  best  commentary  on 
our  passage  is  1  Co  3i-3,  Gal  5i9f- 

Tlie  arguments  therefore  for  assigping  the  Ep. 
to  the  2nd  cent,  break  down  on  examination. 

Other  critics  place  the  Ep.  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  1st  cent.  To  this  class  belong  most  English 
scholars  (Plumptre,  Lumby,  Salmon,  Plummer), 
and  among  recent  German  writers  Spitta  (who 
places  Jude  shortly  after  St.  Peter's  death),  von 
Soden  (who,  holding  that  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  the  Ep.  was  not  written  by  a  younger  brother 
of  the  Lord,  gives  80-90  as  an  approximate  date), 
Kuhl  (who  places  it  65-80). 

We  are  Drought  therefore  to  the  problem  of 
authorship.  The  Ep.  begins  with  the  words  'lo^Sas 
'IrjcroD  XpiaroO  dovXos,  dde\(pbi  5^  'IaKdj(iov.  Those 
who  place  the  Ep.  in  the  2nd  cent,  either  suppose 
that  it  is  pseudepigraphic  (so  Pfleiderer,  who 
suggests  that  some  local  traditions  influenced  the 
writer  to  take  the  name  of  '  Jude  the  brother  of 
James'),  or  hold  that  it  was  written  by  someone 
bearing  the  name  Jude,*  and  that  (to  quote 
Harnack's  view)  possibly  the  words  'Irjcrov  Xp. 
SoOXos,  and  certainly  the  words  a5eX<^6y  5^  'laKdi^ov, 
were  added  at  a  later  time  (i.e.  150-180)  to  enhance 
its  value  as  a  weapon  against  Gnosticism.  If  it 
is  objected  that  such  an  interpolator  would  have 
made  Jude  to  be  the  apostle,  Jiilicher  suggests 
that  a5eX^6s  'laKw^ov  is  a  '  synonym  for  tlie  title  of 
bishop.'  Those  who  find  in  the  Ep.  itself  no 
evidence  to  show  that  it  could  not  have  been 
written  in  the  apostolic  age  need  not  criticise 
these  speculations.  The  simplest  interpretation  of 
the  salutation,  which  identifies  the  writer — not 
with  the  apostle  (cf.  WordsAvorth),  nor  with  Judas 
Barsabbas  (cf.  J.  Lightfoot,  Plumptre),  but— with 
the  brother  of  the  Lord  (Mt  13*^,  Mk  6*),  is  the  best.f 
It  appears  that  the  Lord's  kindred  had  a  posi- 
tion of  authority  accorded  them,  especially  among 
Palestinian  Christians  (Eus.  HE  iii.  11.  20,  33.  6, 
iv.  22.  4).  At  a  much  earlier  date  St.  Paul, 
writing  to  a  Gentile  Church,  appeals  to  the  case  of 

*  Grotius,  Annotationes  (on  Jude  i),  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
2  P  was  the  work  of  Symeon  the  successor  of  Jaines,  and  that 
our  Epistle  was  written  by  Jude,  the  last  Jewish  Bp.  of  Jeru- 
salem in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  (Eus.  HE  iv.  5.  3 ;  Epiph.  Ilcer. 
ii.  66.  20). 

t  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Jude  uses  the 
Assumption  of  Moses.  We  know  that  his  brother  James  the 
Just  had  much  in  common  with  what  was  highest  in  the 
teaching  and  practice  of  the  Pharisees.  To  such  men  the 
Assumption,  the  work  probably  of  a  Pharisaic  Quieti.st  (Charles, 
Introd.  §  10),  would  naturally  appeal. 


'  the  brethren  of  the  Lord '  as  having  a  decisive 
bearing  on  the  nuestion  of  his  own  rights  (1  Co  9"). 
The  name  of  James  was  influential  in  distant 
Churches  (Gal  2»*,  Ja  V).  There  is  then  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  words  d8e\<p6s  'laKtb/Sov  would 
win  a  hearing  for  the  writer,  whether  St.  James 
were  living  or  dead,  e.specially  in  churches  which 
were  in  constant  communication  with  the  church 
at  Jerusalem.  That  Palestinian  Jews,  especially 
those  who,  like  St.  James  and  St.  Jude,  had  been 
brought  into  constant  communication  with  Jews  of 
the  Dispersion,  would  be  likely  to  have  a  command 
of  GreeK  has  been  shown  by  Mayor,  St.  Janus, 
p.  xlif.,  Zahn,  Einleitung  m  das  NT,  §  2  (see 
e.spfecially  p.  31  f.). 

The  limits  of  date  are  now  greatly  narrowed. 
The  superior  limit  is  the  death  of  St.  Jude.  The 
language  of  He^esippus  {ap.  Eus.  HE  iii.  20) 
shows  that  the  interview  of  Domitian  with  St. 
Jude's  grandsons  can  hardly  be  placed  late  in 
that  Emperor's  reign  {fiixpi  Tpaiavov  irepifuhai  avroi/j 
T^  ^Itf)),  and  that  St.  Jude  had  been  dead  some 
time  before  it  took  place  (ert  di  Trepi7)<rau}.  Hence 
we  cannot  place  the  letter  later  than  80.  As 
to  the  inferior  limit,  we  must  allow  time  (a)  for 
the  apostolic  college  to  have  been  broken  up  by 
the  separation  of  its  members,  and  probably  by  the 
death  of  some  ;  (b)  for  such  Pauline  phraseology  a.s 
we  find  in  1  Co,  Ro,  Col,  Eph  to  have  become 
known  to  a,  Hebrew  Christian  probably  of  Jeru.sa- 
leni,  partly  perhaps  through  personal  intercourse 
(Ac  15.  18^^2P='^-),  certainly  (as  the  kind  of  evidence 
shows)through  astudy  of  those  Epistles.  We  cannot 
then  place  the  Ep.  earlier  than  the  composition  of 
Col  and  Eph.  The  general  tone  of  the  Ep.  harmon- 
izes best  with  a  date  somewhat  late  in  the  apostolic 
age.  We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  suppose  that 
it  was  written  within  a  year  or  two  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  (assuming  their  genuineness),  tlie  Afwca- 
lypse  (assuming  the  earlier  date),  the  First  Epistle 
of  St.  Peter,  and  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews. 

6.  Place  of  Writing,  De.stination,  Circum- 
stances OF  Composition.  —  Many  critics,  who 
regard  the  Ep.  as  directed  against  a  developeil 
Gnosticism,  hold  it  probable  that  it  was  written  in 
Egypt  (e.g.  Jiilicher),  or  even  more  definitely  in 
Alexandria  (Mayerhofrs  conjecture,  adopted  by, 
e.g.,  Schenkel,  Holtzmann,  Pfleiderer).  We  have 
already  considered  the  ground  for  this  conjecture. 
The  '  brethren  of  the  Lord '  would  naturally  have  a 
prominent  place  among  '  the  elders '  closely  con- 
nected with  St.  James  at  Jerusalem.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  Ep.  was  composed  either 
there  or  at  least  in  Palestine. 

As  to  its  destination,  the  salutation  is  quite 
general.  J"rom  this  fact  some  critics  have  deduced 
the  conclusion  that  the  Ep.  is  a  circular  letter  (so 
Ewald),  others  that  the  letter-form  is  purely  arti- 
ficial (so  Jiilicher,  Deissmann,  Bibelstudien,  p.  244). 
But  although  the  destination  is  not  named  in  the 
salutation,  the  situation  with  which  the  letter 
deals  is  too  concrete  to  be  universally  applicable. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  evidence  which  the 
letter  supplies  as  to  the  condition  of  its  intended 
readers  will  furnish  a  clue — probable,  not  certain — 
to  their  identification.  (1)  The  doctrine  of  God's 
grace  had  been  taught  among  them  (v.*).  They 
were  probably,  therefore,  men  among  whom  St. 
Paul  had  worked.  (2)  They  had  received  oral 
instruction  from  the  apostles  generally  (v.'").  They 
probably,  therefore,  lived  at  no  great  distance  from 
Jerusjvlem.  (3)  They  M-ere  in  danger  of  being 
leavened  by  certain  false  brethren,  against  wliom 
the  Ep.  is  designed  to  warn  them.  What  was  the 
character  of  these  false  brethren  ?  (o)  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Ep.  to  lead  to  the  supiwsition 
that  they  were  teachers,  or  that  their  error  was 
doctrinal  ;  (/3)  they   were  grossly  immoral  in  life. 
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yv4.8.iM.  (BoXoa»  ^^;  {y)  they  were  essentially 
dffe^ds, — wholly  destitute  of  godly  fear, — and  in 
particular  thev  profaned  the  dydTai  (v.'-)  and  the 
associated  Eucuarist  by  their  reckless  participation 
{avpfvux-  d<f>6^(in ;  cf.  1  Co  U-''')  and  their  selfish 
greed  {«two«>i  Tw/iatrorrei ;  cf.  1  Co  11***-);  (5)  in 
word  and  deed  they  were  insubordinate  against 
divinely  constituted  authority,*  w.*- 1*-  "  (Kop^)  " 
(-yo77i><rrai) ;  (e)  they  fomented  schisms,  v." ;  (f) 
thev  practically  perverted  the  doctrine  of  grace,  v.* 
(cf.'Gal  o'»,  Ko"6i- »). 

All  these  points  (except  the  last)  have  parallels  in 
St.  Paul's  picture  of  the  Corinthian  Church.  The 
same  dangers  from  pagan  associations  and  sur- 
roundings are  emphasized  also  in  Ac  15**-  =*,  1  Th 
4i-«,  Ro  W'^-,  Ph  3^- 1'»-,  Eph  4"ff-.  Rev  2"-  ^  3*, 
anr(  again  in  the  Didachi  (iii.  3,  6).  The  men, 
therefore,  against  whom  St.  Jude  warns  his  readers 
appear  to  have  brought  the  vices  and  the  unchas- 
tened  selfishness  of  paganism  within  the  Christian 
body.  The  Church,  accordingly,  to  which  the  letter 
is  addressed  was,  it  would  seem,  predominantly  a 
Gentile  Church.  This  is  confirmed  by  an  inciden- 
tal phrase,  which  yet  has  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
Ep.  — vepi  7-qs  Kounis  t}hC}v  ffdmipias  (v.^).  Jude  writes 
as  a  Hebrew  Christian  to  Gentile  Christians.  The 
Church  which  best  fulfils  these  conditions  is  the 
Church  in  the  Syrian  Antioch  (cf.  Beyschlag,  Neu- 
test.  Theol.  ii.  p.  484),  where  St.  Paul  taught  early 
and  late  in  his  missionary  career,  a  Church  in 
constant  communication  with  the  Church  at  Jer- 
usalem (e.g.  Ac  15^,  Gal  2^),  visited,  as  we  learn 
incidentally,  by  one  of  the  older  apostles  (Gal  2"), 
and  exposed  to  the  same  dangers  from  heathenism 
as  the  Church  at  Corinth.  It  is  of  course  quite 
possible  that  the  Ep.,  with  its  general  salutation, 
was  intended  to  be  circulated  among  a  group  of 
Churches  connected  with  Antioch  (cf.  Ac  15^). 

It  is  not  hard  to  conjecture  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  letter,  such  being  its  scope  and 
such  its  probable  destination,  was  written.  "We 
may  suppose  that  members  of  the  Church  of  Anti- 
och came  to  Jerusalem  with  news  that  the  leaven 
of  heathen  lawlessness  was  spreading  there.  St. 
Jude,  one  of  the  original  'elders'  of  the  mother 
Church,  and  therefore  now  (especially  if  St.  James 
was  dead)  in  a  position  of  peculiar  authority,  feels 
the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  the  danger  attend- 
ing a  perversion  of  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  grace, 
as  St.  James  had  realized  that  involved  in  the 
perversion  of  the  true  doctrine  of  faith.  The 
messengers  are  returning.  St.  Jude  would  gladly 
have  sent  by  them  a  letter  dealing  with  the  bless- 
ings of  salvation  common  to  Hebrew  and  Gentile 
Christians  alike.  The  crisis,  however,  of  which  he 
has  heard  forces  him  to  narrow  his  subject  to  an 
earnest  appeal  that,  in  the  present  accentuation  of 
the  perils  which  were  inseparable  from  the  position 
of  a  Gentile  Church,  they  would  preserve  the  purity 
of  the  faith  in  matters  of  life  and  conduct. 

7.  Summary  of  the  Epistle.— A  necessarily 
brief  paraphrase  will  bring  out  the  connexion  of 
thought. 

The  salutation  of  Jude  (v.^).  The  treacherous 
entrance  into  your  Church  of  certain  depravers  of 
God's  grace  in  Christ  and  practical  deniers  of  Jesus 
as  Lord,  force  me  to  make  my  letter  a  simple  call 
to  you  to  contend  for  the  one  faith  (v.*'-).  I  need 
only  remind  you  of  the  ancient  examples  of  the 
danger  of  faithlessness  and  fleshly  sin — Israel  (the 
primary  type  of  the  Christian  society),  the  angels 
who  fell,  and  (like  these  last  in  sin  and  punish- 
ment) the  Cities  of  the  Plain  (w.*"").      Despite 

*  In  y.8  xufii-TTTK  (ct  Didaehi  iv.  1)  is  abstract :  it  Ls  the 
principle  of  authority  in  general  which  they  rejected.  The  word 
iiln;  probably  points  to  actoal  offices  of  authority  in  the  Church 
(cf.  Ctem.  Al.  Strom.  rL  13,  p.  793,  f>xxr«rjt}^i<u  rv  rftr^uruiti 
z*rii  n*z«rr.t  3*{r^'  iii»  ykp  ii^ns  ittt^ifuy 


;  such  examples,  these  men,  ever  yielding  to  their 
own  wayward  fancies,  are  guilty  both  of  fleshly 
sin  and  of  rebellion.  They  deny  the  principle  of 
authority;  they  malign  those  set  to  rule.  Lnlike 
.  the  archangel  in  his  controversy  with  the  devU, 
I  they  do  not  fear  to  malign  even  the  dread  realities 
1  of  authority  which  are  too  high  for  their  compre- 
:  hension,  while  in  the  low  region  of  their  own  animal 
J  instincts  they  corrupt  themselves  (vv.  *■>*).  Scrip- 
ture (v.")  and  nature  (v.>^-)  prefigure  their  mani- 
fold sins  and  their  doom.  Naj-,  they  are  the  true 
subject  of  the  ancient  patriarch's  prophecy  (v.^'"-). 
Be  not  as  they  are.  They  are  unrest  ful -^-discon- 
tented, selfish,  boastful,  intriguing  flatterers.  Do 
you  be  calm,  remembering  that  the  apostles,  when 
they  visited  you,  used  to  tell  you  that  such  men 
would  arise  (w.^®"'*).  Again,  these  men,  having 
only  natural  aims,  cause  divisions.  Do  you  build 
up  your  society  on  the  foundation  of  the  faith,  the 
Spirit  helping  yotir  prayers,  the  love  of  the  Father 
being  your  protection,  the  final  mercy  of  Jesus 
Christ 'being  your  hope  (v-v.^^).  Such  is  your 
duty  to  yourselves.  What  is  it  to  these  men? 
Towards  some,  still  wavering,  cherish  a  hopeful 
compassion ;  others  you  must  try  to  save  by 
desperate  effort ;  towards  others  you  can  only  feel 
a  compassion  paralyzed  by  fear  of  contamination 
(v.*^).  To  God  the  Father,  who  can  preserve  you 
from  these  snares,  and  finally  place  you  in  His 
OAvn  presence  untainted  and  exultant,  to  Him 
through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  be  glory  for 
ever  (r. ***-). 

LiTKRATOXK. — (1)  On  the  reception  of  the  Ep.  in  the  Chorcfa, 
see  Charteris,  Canottieity,  p.  331  ff.  (based  on  the  next  named); 
Kirchhofer,  QueilemamnUung,  $  mrii.  ;  Benss,  Geseh.  d.  heil. 
Schriften  ST,  {  233 ;  Westcott,  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  NT ; 
Zahn,  Getehiehte  det  XT  Karum*,  esp^ially  L  1,  p.  319 ff. 

(2)  Commentaries:  (a)  Ancient.— Clement  of  Alex.,  Hypoty- 
potes  (Zahn,  Fortehungen,  iiL  pp.  83  S.,  95  ff.) ;  Didymus  of  Alex. 
(3Iigne,  Pat.  Gr.  xxxix.  1811-1818,  Latin  version,  with  a  few 
Greek  fragments) ;  Oecumenins(aiigi>e,  Pat.  Gr.  cxix.) ;  llieophy- 
lact  (Mlgne,  Pat.  Gr.  cxxvL) ;  fn^^ments  and  scholia  in  C.  F. 
Mattfaxi,  A'ov.  Test,  v.,  17S2,  Scholia  in  Ep.  Cath.  p.  234ff.,andin 
Cramer,  Catena,  1840 ;  Bede(Migiie,  FeU.  Lat.  xciiL).  (6)  Modem. 
—The  Reformation  period — ^Lather,  1523 ;  Calvin,  1551.  The  I'th 
century — Grotius,  Annotaiiones,  1650.  The  present  century  (in 
alphabetical  order)— Bruckner,  1865  (ed.  3) ;  K.  Burgher  in  Stiack- 
Zockler,  Kurzg^as^er  Kommtntar,  1895  (ed.  2) ;  Fronmnller  in 
Lange,  BibOwerk,  1882, 1890  (ed.  4),  also  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh, 
1870;  J.  C.  K.  Hofmaim,  1875;  Huther  in  Meyer,  1852,  also 
Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1881 ;  Laurmann,  1818 ;  Lumbv  in  Speaker's 
Commmentary,  1881;  C.  F.  Keil,  1S83;  E.  Kuhl  in  Warn- 
Meyer,  1807  (ed.  6) ;  A.  Phimmer  in  Ellicott's  Comm.  for  Etiglish 
Readers,  1883,  the  same  in  Expositor's  Bible,  1891 ;  Plamptre 
in  Camb.  BibU  far  Schools,  1880;  Bampt,  1854 ;  M.  F.  Sadler, 
1891 ;  Schneckenburger,  1832 ;  Schott,  1863 ;  von  Soden  in  Band- 
Commentar,  1892  (ed.  2);  Stier,  1850 ;  G.  Wandel,  1898 ;  Wiesinger 
in  Olshausen,  Bibelteerk,  18(32. 

(3)  GeneraL — The  relevant  sections  in  the  IntroductMNM  to 
the  XT,  especially  the  following : — ^Bieek,  Davidson,  Hilgenfeld, 
Holtzmann,  Julicher,  Salmon,  B.  Weiss,  de  Wette  {e£  I860), 
Zahn  * ;  art.  '  Jude '  in  Eney.  Brit.  (LnmbyX  the  arts,  in 
Herxog  (SieffertX  Smith  (ed.  1895,  A.  PlummerX  Schenkel 
(Schenkel) :  also  the  following  books  and  articles : — E.  Amaud, 
Des  Citations  apocr.  de  Jude,  1849,  the  same,  Beeherehes 
critiques  sur  Ffp.  de  Jude  avee  eonunentaire,  1851  (also 
Eng.  tr.  in  Brit,  and  Foreiffn  Etang.  BeoievB,  July  1859); 
L.  A.  Amaud,  Etsai  erit.  sur  Faiithen.  1835 ;  Beyadhlac,  Seu- 
tesL  TheoL  1S92  (iL  pp.  4S3-4&6) ;  Deissmann.  Bibelstudien,  1895 


*  The  second  voL  of  Zahn's  BinleUung  appeared  after  this 
article  was  in  print.  It  contains  (pp.  42-110)  a  very  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  questions  connect^  with  Jude  and  2  P.  The 
chief  conclusions  at  which  Zahn  arrives  are  as  follows.  2  P 
was  written  by  St.  Peter  before,  about  the  autumn  of  a.d.  63, 
he  visited  Rome,  i.e.  60-63.  It  was  addressed  to  Churches 
mainly  Je«Tsh  in  or  near  Palestine.  Ep.  Jude  was  the  work  of 
the  Lord's  brother,  and  was  addressed  to  the  same  Churches 
as  2  P.  The  libertines  of  Jude  are  false  teachers,  and  exactly 
correspond  to  the  picture  drawn  by  anticipation  in  2  P,  to 
which,  indeed,  reference  is  made  in  Jude  ^^7.  Zahn  takes 
Jude  B  to  refer  to  the  deliverance  of  a  people  (anarthrous  Ajm*) 
by  •  Jesus '  (best  supported  reading)  from  the  spiritual  Eg^rpt  of 
sin,  and  to  the  subsequent  judgment  on  the  tmbelieving  in  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  date,  therefore,  of  the  Ep.  must 
he  after  70,  and  is  probably  about  75.  It  may  be  added  that 
Zahn  thinks  that  Jude  used  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  ordinal  of 
Enoch. 

The  writer  of  the  article  would  gladly  hare  considered  Zahn's 
position  in  greater  detaul.  But  he  does  not  find  any  reason  to 
modify  his  own  arguments  or  conclusions. 
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189 11.) ;  Ewald,  Sieben  Sendsehreiben,  1870 ;  Farrar, 
_aWi/  Day$  of  Christianity,  1882  (i.  pp.  220-243) ;  Gloag,  In- 
trod,  to  the  Cath.  Epistles,  1S87;  Hamack,  Die  Lehre  der  zwijlf 
AposUl  ('Texto  u.  Untcreuch."  ii.  1,  2),  1884  (p.  105  f.),  the 
aaiae.Die  Chrunologie,  1897  (pp.  465-460);  Jeasien,  De  «i/fii»T(V 
ep.  Judoe,  1821;  Mansel,  Gnostic  Heretiea,  1875  (p.  6!)ff.); 
McGiffert,  Hist,  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolus  Age,  1897  (pp. 
685-583) ;  Maycrhoff,  Die  Petrinischen  Sehri/ten,  1835  (pp.  171- 
182) ;  Neander,  Planting  of  the  Christian  Church  (Eng.  tr.  in 
Bohn's  series,  p.  391 M ;  Pfleiderer,  Urchristeihthum,  1887  (pp. 
835-843) ;  Benan,  St.  Fatd,  18(39  (p.  800 ff.) ;  Ritschl  in  SK,  IWil 
(p.  103 ff.,  '  Ueber  die  im  briefe  des  Judas  characterisirtcn  Anti- 
nomisten');  B.  Weiss  in  SK,  1866  (p.  2r>oa.,  'Die  Petrinische 
Frage,  Das  Verhaltniss  zum  Judasbrief ') ;  Zockler,  Uandb.  d. 
Theol.  Wissenseh.,  1883,  i.  p.  419  f.  (Schulze). 

F.  H.  Chase. 

JUDGE,  JUDGING.— Among  the  early  Israelites 
the  official  organization  of  the  administration  of 
justice  was  entirely  unknown.  There  were  no 
courts  of  law,  no  official  judges,  no  codified  laws. 
Disputes  were  settled  by  the  natural  heads  of 
families  and  tribes,  in  accordance  with  the  customs 
that  had  grown  up  in  the  course  of  their  develop- 
ment. Tliese  customs  were  connected  with  the 
familv  and  with  rdiqion.  In  the  earliest  book 
of  Hebrew  history  (JE)  the  pictures  of  patriarchal 
times  represent  the  father  or  he<ad  of  the  family 
as  possessing  supreme  power  over  his  property 
(Gn  27),  his  slaves  (Gn  21),  and  the  members  of 
his  own  family  (Gn  22.  38**).  Disputes  between 
families  were  settled  by  an  appeal  to  force,  or  by 
an  amicable  covenant  between  the  heads  of  the 
families  (Gn  21  ;  of.  the  story  of  Jacob  and  Esau 
in  Gn  32).  But  J"  Himself  is  also  represented  as 
acting  as  supreme  judge,  and  that  not  only  in  the 
case  of  peoples  (Babel,  Sodom),  but  also  of  indi- 
viduals (Gn  20^).  So  also  refractory  members  of  a 
family  were  solemnly  dedicated  to  God's  wrath 
(Gn  49'«'-). 

The  beginnings  of  the  history  of  Israel  as  a 
people  were  dominated  by  the  strong  personality 
of  Moses.  During  the  nomad  period,  family  dis- 
putes were  still  settled  by  the  head  of  the  family  ; 
but  Moses  himself  was  the  supreme  judge  to  whom 
appeals  were  brought  (Ex  18^'),  and  he  is  repre- 
sented as  himself  bringing  the  matters  to  J"  for 
decision  (Ex  18'®),  though  we  are  not  told  how  he 

fained  his  knowledge  of  the  will  of  the  Deity, 
loses  had  no  officials  to  execute  his  sentences, 
but  seems  in  case  of  division  of  opinion  to  have 
appealed  to  those  who  agreed  with  him  to  carry 
out  his  punishments  by  force  (Ex  32-").  This 
work,  however,  proved  too  much  for  one  man, 
and  on  the  advice  of  his  father-in-law  he  selected 
a  number  of  the  heads  of  families— already  accus- 
tomed to  judging  in  matters  pertaining  to  their 
own  families — to  judge  the  intertribal  disputes, 
reserving  for  himself  the  right  of  settling  the  more 
difficult  questions  that  arose  (Ex  18'-"'*-;  cf.  the 
parallel  account  in  Nu  11'*-  -••"■•). 

It  was  in  accordance  with  this  appointment  that 
the  later  '  Book  of  the  Covenant '  was  represented 
as  given  by  Moses  to  these  elders  as  a  body  of 
customs  for  their  guidance  (Ex  2P  24).  The 
active  participation  of  the  Deity  in  judging  is 
still  prominent  all  through  this  period.  To  seek  a 
judgment  was  to  '  seek  Jahweh  '  (Ex  33^*^).  It 
was  J"  Himself  who  punished  Miriam  (Nu  12'^), 
Dathan,  and  Abiram  (Nu  16),  and  the  Israelites 
themselves  (Nu  21).  Achan  was  detected  by  J" 
(whose  will  on  this  occasion  was  ascertained  by  the 
drawing  of  lots),  and  the  punishment  was  carried 
out  by  the  people  (Jos  7). 

The  settlement  in  Canaan,  and  consequent 
change  from  nomad  to  settled  life,  led  to  the 
emphasizing  of  local  rather  than  family  and  tribal 
authority.  The  ancient  customs  were  continued, 
but  the  'elders  of  the  city'  (Tyn  'jpi)  took  the 
place  of  the  elders  of  the  tribe  (Jg  8^*  IF,  and  see 
below  for  Deut. ;  cf.  Nowack,  Arch.  i.  322,  and 
see  Elder  in  OT),   though  the   claims    of   the 


latter  were  not  overlooked  even  in  the  7th  cent, 
(cf.  Dt  16'*).  During  this  period  tlie  term  '  judges  * 
was  applied  to  the  local  heroes,  who  delivered  and 
ruled  the  tribes  of  Israel.  (For  the  use  and 
meaning  of  cgfe'  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  see  the 
following  two  articles). 

The  institution  of  a  monarchy  also  modified  the 
previous  customs,  inasmuch  as  the  king  and  his 
officials  were  in  a  better  position  than  most  to 
enforce  their  decisions  by  means  of  the  power  they 
possessed.  The  administration  of  justice  in  the 
country  naturally  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
city  elders  and  men  Avho  had  gained  a  reputation 
for  wisdom ;  and  the  settlement  of  disputes  was 
by  arbitration  rather  than  by  royal  justice ;  but 
where  a  royal  officer  was  stationecl,  there  he  would 
often  be  appealed  to.  The  king  was  the  most 
powerful  (at  any  rate  in  the  best  days  of  the 
monarchy),  and  therefore  the  supreme  judge. 
The  person  of  the  king  was  usually  accessible  to 
the  poorest  of  his  subjects.  The  men  of  Israel 
brought  their  troubles  regularly  to  David  (2  S  \fi-^-). 
The  power  of  the  king  enabled  him  when  present 
to  override  or  overawe  the  local  courts  (1  K  21, 
1  S  82»,  2  S  ir>2  etc.).  It  was  during  this  period  (in 
the  9tli  or  8th  cent.)  that  a  short  book  of  'judg- 
ments' D'B^^a  (Ex  21-23®;  cf.  ExoDUS  in  vol.  i. 
p.  810)  was  edited  to  guide  tne  decisions  of  men 
who  were  called  upon  to  decide  certain  cases. 
How  far  it  obtained  any  authority  we  cannot  tell, 
but  it  is  very  short  and  incomplete.  Judges  are 
mentioned  only  once  in  this  code,  viz.  in  2i-'^,  but 
the  word  D'^'V?  used  here  is  a  rare  word  ;  the 
sentence  in  which  it  occurs  is  difficult  to  construe 
as  it  stands,  and  Budde  has  suggested  a  different 
reading,  which  contains  no  mention  of  judges 
(ZATW  xi.  106  ff.).  In  Ex  2I0  228- »  RVm  reads 
'  judges '  as  a  translation  of  o'-iS^n,  but  the  word 
seems  to  be  used  here  as  usual  with  the  meaning 
'  God '  given  in  the  RV  text.* 

Towards  the  end  of  the  7th  cent,  (in  621)  another 
code  of  laws — the  Deuteronomic — was  proclaimed, 
but  the  unfortunate  death  of  Josiah  seems  to 
have  rendered  it  inellective  from  608  until  after  the 
Exile.  (See  Deuteronomy).  In  judicial  matters 
it  confirmed  for  the  most  part  the  already  existing 
customs.  Judges  and  officers  (D*T.pfc']  D'c?r)  are  to 
be  appointed  in  all  the  cities,  according  to  the 
tribes  (Dt  16'*). t  The  ordinary  judges  are  as 
before  the  'elders  of  the  city'  (Dt  19'- 21'8  22">"- 
etc. ).  In  difficult  matters,  where  men  had  formerly 
had  recourse  to  the  more  immediate  judgment  of 
the  Deity,  the  priests  the  Levites  are  to  be 
associated  with  the  usual  judges  (Dt  ll^"-  19^'- 
etc.),  and  the  law  as  a  whole  is  represented  as 
having  been  delivered  by  Moses  to  the  priest^s  the 
sons  of  Levi,  and  unto  all  the  elders  of  Israel 
(Dt3P).  The  curse  of  J"  still  remains  the  heaviest 
of  punishments  (Dt  28""^-).  The  greatest  fault  in 
the  administration  of  justice  during  this  period 
was  due  to  bribery,  a  sin  which  specially  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  preacher  of  moral  right- 
eousness (Am  5''^ ;  cf.  ^lic  7',  Zeph  3^).  In 
Am  2*  and  Mic  5^  the  word  '  judge '  a^  seems  to 
be  used  of  the  king  (see  Driver  on  the  former 
passage  in  the  'Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools'), 
but  in  Micah  the  LXX  have  a  different  reading, 
and  in  Amos  Nowack  refers  the    word    to    the 

♦  Dillmann  thinks  that  judges  who  gave  judgment  in  a 
sanctuary  were  called  D''riht<  in  the  older  Hebrew  ;  cf.  his  note 
on  this  passage  in  the  Kiirzgefasstes  exegetisches  Ilandbuch 
zum  AT,  but  Jlarti  refers  the  word  to  the  household  gods 
{Geschichte  der  israrlitigchcn  Religion,  pp.  29,  48). 

t  Of  the  C'"!?!?  little  is  known.  They  first  appear  as  Israel- 
itish  sui>erintendent8  of  forced  labour  in  Egypt  (Ex  .*),  .TE),  then 
as  'oflicers'  associated  with  the  elders  in  the  wilderness  (Nu 
1116,  JE).  After  tliis  they  are  not  mentioned  until  Deuter- 
onomy. They  seem  to  have  been  police  officials.  See  note  in 
Driver's  commentary  on  Dt  li^. 
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officials  of  the  Moabites  {Die  kleinen  Propheten, 
p.  126). 

The  destruction  of  the  monarchies  and  the  exile 
of  botli  the  kingdoms  limited  the  judicial  power 
of  the  people.  In  their  captivity  they  were 
entirely  subject  to  their  conquerors.  The  study 
of  their  own  law  increased,  indeed  may  be  said 
now  to  have  seriously  begun,  but  what  little  they 
ctnld  carry  into  practice  was  only  by  an  act  of 
grace  on  the  part  of  their  masters.  The  return 
from  exile  led  to  the  constitution  not  of  a 
political  power,  but  of  a  religious  community. 
The  Deuteronomic  code  was  received  by  it  as  bind- 
ing (Neh  8-10),  and  its  provisions  were  observed  as 
far  as  was  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  Persians, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Under 
the  Persians  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  follow  their 
own  laws  in  purely  internal  matters  (the  elders  of 
the  city  are  mentioned  in  Ezr  7**  10^'*),  but  quarrels 
with  neighbouring  powers  were  submitted  to  the 
Persism  court  (Ezr  4  and  5).  In  Judtea  the  Priestly 
code  W6LS  soon  added  to  the  Deuteronomic,  but  as 
this  is  cniefly  religious  it  scarcely  aflFected  the 
ordinary  administration  of  justice.  It  was  prob- 
ably during  the  time  of  the  Greek  domination 
that  further  organization  led  to  the  establishment 
in  Jerusalem  of  the  Sanhedrin  as  the  supreme 
court  of  the  Jewish  community  (see  Saxhedeix). 
In  the  small  towns  and  villages  justice  was  ad- 
ministered by  a  council  of  seven  (Jos.  Ant.  rv. 
viii.  14;  cf.  Schiirer.  Zeitalter  Christi,  ii.  132  ff., 
3rd  ed.  ii.  176  ff.  [HJP  n.  i.  163  ff.]),  and  in  larger 
places  by  one  of  twenty-three  members  (Mishna, 
Sank.  i.  4).  It  is  to  one  of  these  councUs  that  Christ 
refers  in  Mt  5^,  and  to  their  members  in  v.^.  For 
further  details  as  to  the  courts  in  the  time  of 
Christ,   see  the  articles  ROMAN  Law  and  Sax- 

HEDRIX. 

LiTERATrRJL — ^The  works  on  Heb.  Arcfaaeology  by  Kowack  and 
Benzinger;  for  the  administration  of  justice  among  n<Mnad 
Arabs,  Jacob,  Altaraintehe*  Beduinenlebev^,  209 ff. 

G.  W.  Thatchkb. 
JUDGES,  PERIOD  OF  THE.- 

i.  Extent  of  the  Period. 

n.  Authorities. 
iii.  Chronology. 
iv.  Political  Geographv. 

V.  The  History. 

vi.  Trustworthiness  of  the  History, 
vii.  Religion. 
TiiL  Parcel  with  the  Maccabxan  Period. 

i.  The  period  extends  from  the  death  of  Joshua 
to  the  anointing  of  Saul  as  king  over  Israel. 

ii.  Our  main  authorities  are  the  Book  of  Judges 
(specially  ch.  5,  '  the  Song  of  Deborah ')  and  1  S 
1-10.  In  addition  to  these  the  blessing  of  Jacob 
(Gn  49)  was  formerly  reckoned  to  belong  to  this 
period  ;  but  the  more  modem  view  is  that,  whUe 
yy  5-7.  i-jt  iM.  point  to  the  period  of  the  Judges, 
other  verses  transplant  us  to  a  later  time  (Kuenen, 
Hex.  p.  240,  Eng.  tr. ;  Dillmann,  Gen.  vol.  ii.  p.  447, 
Eng.  tr.).  The  Book  of  Ruth  has  reference  to  thi.s 
period,  but  its  composition  is  referred  to  post- 
exilic  times  by  recent  critics. 

iii.  Chroxology. — The  whole  period  is  devoid 
of  certain  dates  ;  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that 
its  close  may  be  assigned  with  probability  to  with- 
in fifty  years  of  B.C.  1000.  The  length  of  the 
period  is  also  verj-  doubtful.  If  we  foUow  what 
seems  to  be  the  Chronology  of  the  Book  of  Judges  it- 
self, we  have  to  conclude  that  the  Judges  (exclusive 
of  Eli  and  Samuel)  occupied  a  period  of  more  than 
410  years.  No  critic,  however,  has  ever  accepted 
this  high  total,  and  there  are  three  good  reasons 
why  it  should  be  rejected.  (1)  It  contradicts  1  K 
6^  (480  years  from  the  Exodus  to  the  building  of 
the  temple).  (2)  It  has  always  appeared  probable 
that  some  of  the  Judges  were  contemporaries  and 
not  successors  or  predecessors  of  the  rest.     (3)  It  is 


improbable  that  Israel  could  have  existed  in  the 
disorganized  condition  which  was  hers  under  the 
Judges  for  so  long  a  period  as  400  years  without 
being  absorbed  and  lost  in  the  surrounding  Cana&n- 
ites.  Moreover,  several  of  the  details  of  which  the 
number  410  is  made  up  do  not  inspire  confidence; 
the  number  40  (representing  a  generation)  or  its 
multiples  occture  frequently,  and  the  writer  of  the 
book  seems  to  be  giving  merely  a  rough  reckoning 
by  generations.  In  the  present  article  it  is  assumed 
that  the  period  of  the  Judges  was  relatively  short, 

Sjrhaps  about  200  years.  See  CHRONOLOGY  OF 
LD  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  399. 

iv.  PouncAL  Geography.— A  careful  study  of 
Jg,  particularly  of  chs.  1  and  4,  shows  that  the 
Israelites  on  entering  Palestine  did  not  conquer  it, 
but  only  overran  the  inland  part  of  it.  A  broad 
strip  of  land  along  the  coast  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Philistines  (cf .  iloore  on  Jg  1^-  **)  and  of  the 
Zidonians  (Jg  1*^).  The  fortresses  which  girdled 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  ( Jg  1*^),  and  consequently 
the  plain  itself,  remained  unconquered.  Moreover, 
scattered  over  the  land  there  were  cities,  e.g. 
Jerusalem  (Jg  l-^),  Gezer  (1^),  and  probably 
Shechem  (Jg9*~*;  Kittel,  ii.  74),  in  which  apparently 
the  Israelites  had  a  footing,  but  not  the  supremacy. 
No  doubt  some  cities  came  at  an  early  date  into 
the  hands  of  Israel  or  of  their  allies  (Hebron,  Jg 
li<» ;  Bethlehem,  Jg  12«-i<» ;  Bethel,  Jg  l^^),  but  it 
may  be  said  generally  that  the  Canaanites  stiU 
kept  their  fortified  cities  whUe  the  Israelites 
occupied  the  N-illages.  It  was  indeed  only  to  be 
expected  that  Israel  on  ceasing  to  be  a  nomadic 
people,  would  pass  through  a  stage  of  free  village 
life  before  they  could  accustom  themselves  to  the 
restricted  life  of  cities.  These  tillages  were  fixed 
encampments,  collections  of  tents,  rather  than 
houses  ordered  in  streets.  '  To  your  tents,  O 
Israel,'  was  the  earlier  form  of  the  signal  for 
dispersion,  as  'every  man  to  his  own  city'  (1  K 
22**)  was  the  later.  The  heaWest  blow  which 
could  fall  on  Israel  at  this  period  is  described  in 
the  Song  of  Deborah  in  the  words,  '  The  villages 
(or  '  villagers ')  ceased  in  Israel '  ( Jg  5"  AV  and 
RVm).  The  only  refuge  of  the  people  was  in  dens 
and  caves  and  natural  strongholds  ( Jg  6^,  1  S  13"). 
They  had  destroyed  such  fortresses  as  they  had 
won. 

Had  the  Canaanites  possessed  any  real  cohesion 
among  themselves,  the  Israelites  must  have  been 
chased  out  of  the  country  as  the  Midianites  were 
chased  out  by  Gideon  ;  out  the  Canaanites  were 
hopelessly  divided.  They  were,  in  fact,  a  mixed 
poptilation,  whether  we  reckon  them  as  exactly 
seven  nations  or  not. 

V.  History. — Owing  to  the  doubtfulness  of  the 
chronology,  a  formal  division  of  the  epoch  of  the 
Judges  into  periods  is  impossible.  Three  great 
crises,  however,  stand  out  in  the  history — (1)  the 
union  of  the  tribes  against  Sisera  and  the  Canaan- 
ites (Jg  4.  5) ;  (2)  the  assertion  of  Israel's  indi- 
viduality (or  nationality)  against  the  Midianites ; 
(3)  the  appearance  of  the  Philistines. 

(1)  All  writers  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
Israelite  rising  imder  Deborah  and  Barak.  Israel 
had  been  checked  in  its  conquests  by  the  fortresses 
which  girdled  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  by  the 
chariots  of  iron  which  controlled  it.  Once  checked 
they  sank  into  helplessness,  and  the  Canaanites  of 
the  plain  turned  upon  their  former  assailants. 
Their  success  was  great.  The  Israelites  of  the 
north  and  of  the  centre  would  have  become  the 
helots  of  the  Canaanites,  if  Deborah  had  not 
prophesied  and  if  Barak  had  not  fought.  Nor 
did  the  battle  of  the  Kishon  give  Israel  freedom 
only ;  it  also  gave  life  to  the  idea  of  national 
unity.  Six  tribes,  viz.  Ephraim,  Benjamin, 
Manasseh  (Machir),  Zebulun,  Issachar,  and  Naph- 
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tali,  united  to  figlit  the  battle  of  the  God  of  Israel ; 
and  four  others,  Reuben,  Gad  (Gilead),  Dan,  and 
Asher,  are  reminded  in  the  Song  of  Deborah  of 
their  failure  to  realize  the  duties  of  their  kinship 
■with  the  rest.  The  sole  literature  of  this  period  * 
(so  far  as  we  know)  is  this  song  of  a  people  struggling 
to  assert  its  freedom  and  its  nationality. 

(2)  Gideon  re^)resents  a  crisis  hardly  less  acute 
than  that  at  which  Deborah  appeared.  Israel  was 
passing  from  nomadic  to  settled  life  ;  but  if  the 
fruits  of  agriculture  were  snatched  from  them  by 
the  Midianites,  the  temptation  to  return  to  a 
wandering  (and  perhaps  marauding)  life,  would 
be  very  great.  At  another  time,  under  circum- 
stances of  stress,  Jephthah  and  David  did  actually 
return  to  the  condition  of  'children  of  the  East.' 
From  any  such  retrograde  step  Israel,  as  a  whole, 
was  saved  by  Gideon,  the  farmer  called  from  the 
threshing-llail  to  save  his  people. 

The  deliverance  wrought  by  Gideon  brought  up 
the  question  of  appointing  a  permanent  head,  to 
judge  Israel  and  tight  their  battles  (cf.  1  S  8^). 
The  Midianites  invaded  the  land  every  year  (Jg 
6^"  ^),  so  that  the  crisis  demanded  some  permanent 
organization  to  meet  the  standing  danger.  Gideon, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  people,  established  a  rule 
which  was  a  theocracy  according  to  his  own  pro- 
fession, but  it  was  administered  by  himself  as 
earthly  vicegerent.  He  established  at  his  home 
at  Onlirah,  in  addition  to  the  rest  of  his  state, 
a  golden  ephod  (see  EPHOD)  of  the  God  whose 
government  he  (and  his  sons  after  him)  professed 
to  administer  (Jg  8^-^-^  9-). 

(3)  The  appearance  of  the  Philistines  was  a 
matter  of  grave  importance.  If,  as  seems  prob- 
able (but  see  art.  Judges  [Book  of],  p.  818"^),  this 
event  was  contemporaneous  with  the  beginning  of 
Ammonite  assaults  on  Israel,  this  importance  is 
greatly  enhanced.  Attacked  on  the  east  by  Amnion, 
reduced  in  part  to  subjection  on  the  Avest  by  the 
Philistines,  the  Israelites  fell  into  a  disorganized 
and  helpless  state,  from  which  nothing,  perhaps, 
but  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  could  rescue 
them. 

But  the  period  of  the  Judges  was  remarkable, 
not  only  for  the  three  crises  just  mentioned,  but 
also  for  a  slow  and  silent  revolution  which  went 
on  during  the  whole  of  its  course. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Israel  assimilated  to 
itself  a  lar^e  Canaanite  population.  Wellhausen 
{Isr.  n.  Jiid.  (?c*.^4tttl'.)  points  out  that  this  fusion 
would  begin  in  the  country,  since  the  Canaanite 

feasant  would  lind  more  in  common  with  the 
sraelite  settler  than  witli  his  own  fellow-country- 
men in  the  cities.  This  incorporation  of  tlie  original 
population  into  Israel  explains  the  striking  growth 
of  the  population  which  took  place  under  the 
Judges,  which,  indeed,  made  Jacob  so  much 
stronger  than  the  kindred  tribes,  Moab,  Amnion, 
and  Edom,  and  rendered  the  empire  of  David  and 
Solomon  a  possibility. 

vi.    TUUSTWOKTHINESS  OF  THK  HlSTOUY  OF  THE 

Judges. — This  history  is  so  natural  a  preface  to 
the  period  of  the  Kings,  that  no  charge  of  im- 
probability can  be  fairly  laid  against  it  as  a  whole. 
Many  details,  however,  have  been  referred  with 
more  or  less  probability  to  myth  or  misunder- 
standing, and  not  to  history. 

Cushan  -  rishathaim  (Jg  3*)  of  Mesopotamia 
(Aram  -  naliaraim)  is  a  shadowy  and  uncertain 
figure.  The  Shamgar  of  Jg  3^^  is  supposed  to 
be  irreconcilable  with  the  Shamgar  of  Jg  5*  ;  '  he 
was  no  deliverer  of  Israel,'  writes  Kittel  (ii.  6G 
note),  'as  the  context  [of  Jg  5®]  shows.'  The 
minor  judges  Tola  and  Jair  (Jg  10'- "),  and  Ibzan, 

•  If  the  HIessinc:  of  Jacob  (On  49)  in  its  present  form  also 
belonjrs  to  tlie  period  of  the  Judges,  we  have  a  second  document 
in  which  is  realized  the  unity  of  the  tribts. 


Elon,  and  Abdon  (Jg  12*-'*)  are  generally  said  to 
be  merely  personifications  of  leading  families.  Our 
present  account  of  Jephthah  is  open  to  the  objec- 
tion that  Jephthah's  '  message  to  Amnion '  ( Jg 
1112-27)  seems  to  be  really  a  document  having 
reference  rather  to  Moab;  cf.  the  mention  of 
Chemosh  (v.^)  and  of  Balak  (\.^).  On  the  other 
hand,  Jephthah's  vow  and  its  fulfilment  are  de- 
fended as  natural  in  Jephthah's  age  (and  there- 
fore as  probably  historical)  by  Kittel  (ii.  SI). 
The  story  of  Samson,  finally,  has  not  been  proved 
a  sun-myth,  but  many  will  agree  with  Kittel's 
dictum  \ih.)  :  'Samson  wavers  between  myth, 
saga,  and  history,  belonging  altogether  to  no  one 
of  them,  but  in  part  to  each.'  See,  further.  Judges 
(Book  of),  p.  819. 

vii.  Kelicion. — In  speaking  of  the  religion  of 
this  period  it  is  necessary  to  regard  only  the  state- 
ments of  the  ancient  part  of  the  book,  avoiding 
the  so-called  *  margin.'  Inquiry  was  maxle  of  God 
(Jg  P),  probably  by  means  of  the  ephod  (see 
Ephod)  ;  war  was  made  in  the  name  of  J"  (Jg 
3^  4"),  who  was  regarded  as  the  national  God 
whose  dwelling  was  on  the  Arabian  peninsula 
( Jg  5*-  * ;  cf.  Moore) ;  the  angel  of  J"  presented 
himself  in  human  form  in  order  to  make  his 
revelations  (Jg  6"  13^-  "•  ^'') ;  prophecy  was  rare 
(Jg  4^*,  1  S  3^) ;  the  ark  was  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  the  presence  of  J"  Himself  (1  S  4'). 

Canaanite  influence  on  religion  Avas  strong 
during  this  period,  for  the  process  of  fusion  ol 
Canaanite  and  Israelite  was  going  on.  Israel, 
new  to  the  land,  was  introduced  to  the  old  sanc- 
tuaries by  the  old  inhabitants,  and  thus  learned 
to  worship  the  local  Baal,  the  native  god  of  com 
and  wine,  with  the  corrupt  and  corrupting  forms 
of  that  lascivious  shedder  of  blood,  the  Canaanite. 
Of  Israel's  morals  during  this  period  little  good 
can  be  said.  A  time  of  anarchy  always  impairs 
the  vitality  of  virtue  ;  and  in  Israel  wnen  '  every 
man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes' 
(Jg  17"),  very  strange  things  were  done  (Jephthah, 
Samson,  Danites,  Gibeah).  There  was  no  lack  of 
courage  in  this  period,  and  hospitality  was  evi- 
dently regarded  by  the  mass  of  the  people  as 
inviolable.  The  sacredness  of  an  oath  is  strangely 
illustrated  by  Jg  ll^^  and  2F. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  period  may  be  character- 
ized, in  the  words  of  Amos  (8^^),  as  days  in  which 
there  was  '  a  famine  in  the  land  ;  not  a  famine  of 
bread,  nor  a  thirst  for  water,  but  of  hearing  the 
words  of  the  Lord.'  The  redactor  of  Jg  is  indeed 
continually  drawing  lessons  from  the  experiences 
of  his  people  under  the  Judges,  but  it  seems  that 
at  the  time  itself  the  events  were  left  for  the  most 
piirt  to  deliver  their  own  message  uninterpreted 
by  any  prophet.  We  may  compare  the  period 
with  the  years  of  'silence'  which  preceded  the 
coming  of  our  Lord. 

viii.  Parallel  with  the  MACCABiEAN  Period. 
— There  are  several  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  Maccabajan  period  and  that  of  tlie  Judges. 
(1)  The  form  of  government  (if  it  couM  be  called 
a  'form')  was  the  same  at  liotli  jHiinils.  The 
Maccabees  were  Judges*  (c-ci:^-  slmjiJo (im)  like 
(iideon,  Jephthah,  and  the  rest,  i.e.  not  admini- 
strators, but  champions  both  against  the  enemy 
and  against  the  unfaithful  of  their  own  people 
(cf.  1  Mac  2*5- ««  92»-3i-  "3).  If  some  of  the  Maccabees 
were  also  priests  (Jonathan,  1  Mac  1(P ;  Simon, 
1  Mac  14"),  so  were  the  ancient  judges,  Eli  and 
Samuel.  (2)  Both  periods  were  periods  of  almost 
continual  struggle  (if  the  chronology  of  the  Judges 
has  been  rightly  understood  above),  and  the  verv 
life  of  Israel  as  a  distinct  people  was  threatenea. 
(3)  There  was  the  same  want  of  unity  among  the 

•  The  Carthaginian  nifeUa  resembled  the  shophf^itn  chiefly 
in  name. 
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people  at  both  periods  (cf.  1  Mac  1'^  6^  7*).  (4) 
There  was  the  same  absence  of  '  open  vision ' 
(1  S  3> ;  cf.  1  Mac  4«  14«).  (5)  Even  the  language 
used  of  the  Maccabfean  period  recalls  the  time  of 
the  Judges  (cf.  1  Mac  9^  ^pfaro  KfAreiv ;  2^  iraj  6 
iKOWTial^oixevoi ;  14'*   riavxtiaev  17  yrj  raaat  t4j  iffUpai 

See,  further,  on  the  whole  subject,  the  follo\*'ing 
article. 

Literature. — The  proper  sections  of  the  general  liistories  of 
Ewald,  Kenan  (flippant  even  for  Renan),  Wellhausen  (brief), 
Siade  (full),  Kittel  (ver\-  good).    See  also  under  Israel. 

The  Commentarv-  of  O.  F.  Moore,  18&5 ;  and  J.  S.  Black, 
Judrjei,  1S92  (in  the  '  smaller  Cambridge  Bible ') ;  also  the  Litera- 
ture cited  at  the  end  of  the  following  article. 

W.  EiiERY  Barnes. 
JUDGES,  BOOK  OF.— 

1.  The  yame  of  the  Book. 

2.  The  condition  of  its  Text. 

3.  Its  Contenti  and  Arrannement. 

4.  Its  inner  Harmony  or  C'niti/. 

5.  Relation  to  the  Pentateuch  '  tottreet.' 

6.  Character  and  Age  of  the  component  elements. 

7.  Its  Author. 

8.  Its  Spirit  and  its  place  in  the  history  of  revelation. 
Literature. 

1.  The  Name  of  the  Book. — The  seventh 
component  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  is  named 
Book  of  Judges  (ccsii'  15?)  in  the  oldest  souices 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  (cf.  the  Talmudic 
Tract  Baba  bathra  14*",  edited  separately  by  Marx- 
Dalman  in  '  Traditio  rabbinorum  veterrima  de 
librorum  veteris  testamenti  ordine  atque  origine,' 
1884,  p.  14).  The  same  expression  Z'rit'V  irg  is 
found  in  the  Dikduke  ha-te'amfm  of  Aharon  ben- 
Asher  (10th  cent.),  ed.  Baer  and  Strack,  p.  58. 
The  self-evident  term  '  Book '  is  also  frequently 
dropped,  and  thus  the  simple  ccsip  employed  (so 
the  usual  reading  in  above-cited  passage  from  the 
Tabnud).  If  one  compares,  for  instance,  cz^vr, 
(Ru  V)  and  ol  Kpirai  (Sir  46^^),  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  article  is  dropped  before  c'2;i='  when  the  latter 
is  used  as  the  title  of  the  Book.  But  in  the  course 
of  transition  of  a  nomen  appellativum  to  the  force 
of  a  normn  proprium,  the  article  was  frequently 
omitted  (for  analogies  see  Konig's  Syntax,  §  295, 
h-k).      The  Heb.   title  of    the  Book  was  either 

simply  transcribed  (cf.  e.g.  \l\  "^  ^  in  Ephraem 
Syrus  [ace.  to  Brockelmann,  Lex.  Syr.  SSS**]  and 
^w<p€TifjL  in  Origen  [ace.  to  Euseb.  HE  vi.  25]),  or 
it  might  be  translated  (cf.  e.(f.  dayydni  in  the 
Peshitta,  or  Kpircd,  e.g.  in  Melito  of  Sardis  [ace. 
to  Euseb.  HE  iv.  26]),  or  (liber)  iudiciim,  e.g.  in 
Hieron}^nu3,  Prologus  galea  tits  (  =  pr8efatio  reg- 
norum). 

2.  The  Coxditiox  of  the  Text.— The  history 
of  the  Text  of  a  literary  product  needs  above  all 
to  be  considered,  in  order  that  a  basis  may  thus  be 
laid  for  all  further  investigation.  In  the  case  of 
the  Book  of  Judges  this  riile  is  all  the  more  to  be 
observed  because  of  the  very  complicated  history 
of  its  text. 

{a)  The  Heb.  text,  as  one  finds  it,  notably  in  the 
editio  Baerlan<i  libri  Josuce  et  iudicum  (1891),  in 
the  excellent  Biblia  hebraica  of  Ch.  D.  Ginsburg 
(1894),  and  in  the  well-kno^^■n  collections  of  various 
readings  by  Kennicott  and  de  Kossi,  is,  of  course, 
in  substantial  agreement  with  the  Targum,  the 
Peshitta,  and  the  Vulgate.* 

*  Felix  Perles  (Analelcten  zitr  Textkritik  det  A  T,  1895)  su^^ts 
the  foUowinfr  emendations  on  the  text  of  Judges :  S^s  (p.  85) 
rrjiiiyan  '  pri>-y,'  cf.  '  posticum '  of  Vulg.  ;  32Sb  (p.  33)  \stv\  ; 
68 (p.  91)  M.  Lambert's  conjectural  crr^x?  JTSn^  'to  five  doors' 
(but  see  Konig's  Syntax,  §  330  m) ;  1137  (p.  51)  'B-n.ri,  but  it  is 
more  natural  to  suppose  that  in  *B"n'!  (cf.  Hoa  121,  Jer  231)  the 
1  was  not  distinctly  written,  and  that  '  has  thus  arisen  ;  126  (p. 
33)  from  '""  which  was  meant  for  ^i;  may  have  arisen  yj- ;  1312 
(p.  35)  n^  (cf.  Konig's  S>/ntax,  §  3S.Dk);  2033b  (p.  34)  'lyac 
is  supposed  to  have  been  written  for  Z"!>~C 


(6)  But  the  Greek  version  of  the  Book  of  Judges 
is  an  extraordinarily  manifold  one.  This  is  alres^y 
shown  by  the  number  and  the  nature  of  the 
variants  which  the  Alexandrian  (A)  and  the 
Vatican  (B)  MSS  of  the  LXX  present  in  this  book. 
For  instance,  in  l**"  A  reads  riw  x^'"^'"^'  i'i^^) 
and  iro\€fj.r)<r€crai  {sic)  iv  fxinif  (Ha),  but  B  has  rain 
yavavaxovi  and  ir/)6j  airroiJs.  Further,  in  1*  A  reads 
KoX  roKffi^ffu  (to  represent  the  plur.  •t:oV})  ip  ry 
Xa.yavaL(i}  ('JJi;5n),  but  B  has  Kal  vapara^ufteBa  TpAt 
Toi/i  x'""**'a'0''s-  Iq  l***  the  respective  readings  con- 
front one  another,  eVdro^e  (A ;  cf.  the  plur.  ?r*i  of 
MT)  and  iKoxf^ay  (B),  In  l'*  jrh  of  the  MT  is're- 
produced  in  A  by  ■reydep6s,  but  in  B  by  yafi^p&s, 
which  last  is  the  reading  also  of  Jos.  Ant.  V.  ii.  3. 
But  the  difterences  in  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Book  of  Judges  are  above  aU  brought  to  view  by 
de  Lagarde,  who,  in  his  Septuaginta-Studien  (Bd. 
i.  1892,  p.  Ifl'.)  places  side  by  side  all  the  most 
important  variants  occurring  in  the  first  five 
chapters  of  Jg.  His  judgment  is  completely  sub- 
stantiated by  the  thorough  investigations  of  G. 
Moore  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Judges, 
1895,  pp.  xliv-xlvi.  Budde  (Kurzcr  Handcomm. 
z.  Richterbuch,  1897,  p.  xvi)  has  simply  reproduced 
Moore's  results.  For  instance,  in  1'  the  AIT  as 
well  as  AB  have  'seventy,'  but  L(ucian)  e^Softii- 
*:oKra5i/o(so  Jos.  Ant.  V.  ii.  2,  ovolv  /cat  i35onr]Korra).* 
But,  e.g.,  in  8"  both  AB  and  L  ofter  the  same 
reading,  15,000,  as  the  MT,  and  only  Josephus 
(Ant.  V.  vi.  5)  has  fivpioi  Kal  6KTaKi<rxi^iOi.  Hence, 
in  spite  of  the  scepticism  of  A.  Mez  (die  Bibel  des 
Josephus,  1895,  p.  57)  it  is  quite  possible  that  rr 
was  read  as  n'  (ib  =  15  is  found  for  the  first  time  in 
Origen  ;  cf.  Konig,  Einleit.  p.  90,  note  1).  Regard- 
ing the  two  main  branches  of  the  Greek  version  of 
Jg,  Moore  has  said  very  judiciously,  '  It  would 
probably  be  going  too  far  to  affirm  that  they  are 
independent ;  the  author  of  the  younger  of  them 
may  have  known  and  used  the  older'  (Judges, 
p.  xliv). 

(c)  Further,  A.  Mez  (die  Bibel  des  Josephus, 
1895,  pp.  11-18, 56-61,  80  f.)  has  shown,  in  regard  to 
Jg,  that  '  the  text  of  Josephus  belongs  to  the  most 
valuable  relics  of  the  history  of  the  text  of  the  OT.' 
For  in  the  case  of  Jg,  Josephus  follows  the  Lucianic 
text  (L)  not  in  the  same  high  degree  of  dependence 
as  in  the  Books  of  Samuel  (with  four  exceptions). 
In  Jg  the  bond  connecting  the  text  of  Josephus 
and  that  of  Lucian  is  weaker  and  in  many  pas-sages 
even  broken.  For  instance,  in  l^**  the  MT  has 
-5^2  \T\r;  'j'p,  L  has  'Iw^SdS  rod  Keivaiov,  but  Jos.  (Ant. 
V.  ii.  3)  'leffpov  Tov  MaSiaviroy  axorfovoi,  Mwwr^&Ji  yap 
iiv  yafiSpjs  (see  above  for  the  reading  of  B).  Again, 
e.g.,  the  expression  ns^n  in  P*  is  reproduced  not 
only  in  AL,  but  also  in  B  by  eKXTjpofoariffev  (Itala, 
hcreditavit),  but  Jos.  V.  ii.  4  offers  rightly  efXor. 
Finally,  e.g.,  the  king  c:nyr»  \^.3  (Jg  3*)  is  called  in 
L  XoiHravpeffafiwff,  in  AB  (by  an  easily  intelligible 
omission  of  the  n,  cf.  Konig,  Lchrgebciude,  ii.  466) 
XovaapcaOdifi,  and  in  Jos.  V.  iii.  2  XovcapffdOov,  etc. 
What  right  Mez  has  to  say  in  reference  to  this, 
'  L  ist  corrigirt,'  we  cannot  see.  Still  this  in- 
vestigation has  confirmed  the  present  writer's  view 
(Einleit.  p.  114ff.  )that  the  traditional  Massoretic 
text  is  the  relatively  best  source  from  which  to 
a.scertain  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament.  This 
judgment  is  also  entirely  substantiated  by  the  in- 
vestigation into  the  text  of  Samuel  which  Lohr 
has  carried  out  in  the  '  Kurzgef.  Exea.  Hdbch.'  on 
Samuel,  1898,  pp.  Ixix  ff. 

3.  The  Contents  and  Arraxgemext  of  the 
Book. — (a)  The  book  begins  with  (a)  the  enumera- 

*  Cf.  the  same  variation  of  70  and  72  in  the  number  of  the 
nations  (1  CTh  lS-23  :  14-t-30-f-26  =  70 ;  but  in  the  ClemenL  Reeogn. 
ii.  42  we  find  72) ;  also  in  the  number  of  the  disciples,  Lk  IQl, 
where  Codd.  BD,  etc,  have  iSi»u.r,xttTct  H*.  Moreover,  the 
ntmiber  of  the  Greek  translators  of  the  OT  came  to  be  reduced 
from  72  to  70. 
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tion  of  the  districts  in  Palestine  which  at  the 
death  of  Josliua  had  not  yet  been  conquered,  and 
with  the  description  of  the  operations  undertaken 
hy  several  of  tlie  tribes  of  Israel,  in  part  unsuccess- 
fully, for  the  complete  subjection  of  tlieir  territory 
^H-wij — (|3j  This  partial  failure  is  traced  to  the 
i)ivine  requital  of  Israel's  religious  disobedience, 
and  on  the  same  account  it  was  announced  that 
the  Canaanites  and  other  enemies  of  Israel  would 
continiie  for  a  time  to  maintain  their  indepen- 
dence, with  a  view  to  the  chastisement  and  the 
probation  of  Israel.  The  messenger  of  J ",  men- 
tioned in  2*,  was  wrongly  identitiea  with  I'hinehas 
(Jos  24'^)  in  Jalkiit  tihim'Oni,  vol.  ii.  ch.  40 : 
n*n  omti  kSh  'n  inSs. — (y)  Once  more  it  is  told  how 
the  Israelites,  soon  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  were 
guilty  of  religious  disloyalty.  The  author's  object 
was  to  explain  why  the  Israelites  suffered  repeated 
defeats  in  conflicts  also  with  the  surrounding 
nations  (2^-3'',  see  below  4  h). 

(b)  Tlie  history  of  the  individual  judges  is  re- 
lated. They  belonged  for  the  most  part  to  the 
tribe  which  suffered  most  from  the  particular 
oppression  at  the  time  (3'-16^^).— (a)  OthnVel  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  who  first  came  upon  the  scene 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Joshua  (3^"^^).* — 
(/3)  Ehud,  the  Benjiimite  (3'-'^),  broke  the  yoke  of 
the  neighbouring  Moabites  by  the  assassination  of 
their  kmg,  Eglon.  According  to  Nazir  23''  Ruth 
wa.s  a  granddaughter  of  ICglon  :  xhi]i  Sb'  133  n3  nn 
3Nia  i'?a.  Seder  Olatn  rahba,  ch.  12  (ed.  Meyer, 
p.  34),  combines  Jg  2i»  with  Ru  2'^'^^,  cf.  1  Ch  2", 
Ku  4''^'-. — (7)  Shamgar  (3")  smote  the  Philistines. 
— (5)  In  conjunction  with  Deborah,  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  the  hero  Barak,  of  the  northern  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  defeated  the  Canaanites,  who  had  again 
assembled  a  strong  force  in  the  north  of  Canaan 
(41-531).  Sisera,  the  commander  of  the  army  of  the 
enemy,  Avas  slain  by  the  woman  Jael.  Many  of 
the  Talmud  ists  took  oflence  at  the  words  *  between 
(AV  at)  her  feet  (n'^H  T?)  he  bowed'  {Jebamoth 
103»^  Nnzir  23''),  but  other  Talmudists,  appealing 
to  Gn  3P'*®'',  rightly  found  in  the  expression  '  be- 
tween her  feet'  nothing  to  the  discrecfit  of  Jael. — 

(e)  Gideon,  of  the  town  of  '  Ophrah  in  Ephraim '  (?), 
expelled  the  Midianites  and  reigned  for  long  in 
peace  (G'-S"^ ;  cf.  TeSetbj',  8s  ip/xTjveijerai  treipaT-fipiov . 
'Qfiocre  yap,  k.t.\.,  8", — Philo  i.  424,  ed.  Mangey). 
But  his  son  Abimelech,  who  seized  the  reins  of 
power  in  Shechem,  was  speedily  overcome  (9^'"). — 

(f)  Tola,  a  man  of  Issachar,  derended  Israel  (lO"-)- 
— (77)  After  him  Jair,  a  Gileadite,  judged  Israel 
(10^"'). — {0)  Jephthah,  the  Gileadite,  smote  tlie 
children  of  Amnion  (lP-12''). — (i)  Ibzan,  of  Beth- 
lehem, judged  Israel  (12*-i") ;  cf.  Baba  bathra  91»  : 
\]li  m  JS3N  'Ibzan  is  Boaz'  (Ru  2'). — (k)  Elon,  a 
Zebulunite  (12"'-),  and  (\)  'Abdon,  of  Pirathon  in 
Ephraim,  judged  Israel  (12'^'"').  At  last  (fi)  Samson 
•began  to  deliver  Israel  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
Philistines'  (13"*),  and  judged  Israel  tAventy  years 
(13'-16='').t  It  is  only  up  to  this  point  that  Jg 
gives  a  continuous  series  of  narratives.  This  was 
already  noted  in  the  DikduM  of  Aharon  ben-Asher, 
for  in  §  70  it  is  said,  '  Tlie  Book  of  Judges  (extends) 
from  Othniel,  the  son  of  Kenaz,  to  tlie  death  of 
Samson,  the  son  of  Manoah,  the  Danite'  (Vx'jnj'o 
':in  nijs  p  pcac  T\-iv  ny  up  p). 

(c)  The  last  five  chapters  of  Jg  do  not  continue 
the  preceding  history,  but  add  two  episodes  to  it. 

*  Sanhedrin  105»  'DnM.T  p'?  Kin  cnvn  \v^2  'Cushan- 
rishathaim  isLaban  the  Aramtean.'i.e.  he  was  of  the  descendants 
of  Laban. 

t  In  '  I'hilonis  sine  prsoparatione  in  Sampson  oratio '  {PhUonis 
Opera,  ed.  Lips.  1830,  vol.  vii.  pp.  351-37(3)  it  is  said,  'Sampson 
vires  sumpsit  ad  monstranda  opera  ma^na'  (§  12),  but  also 
'qmjm,  a  gurgite  luxuriao  raptus,  illuvicni  passus  fuerit  inque 
abyssum  immersus  ciipidinis,  non  amplius  compos  erat  sursum 
aspiciendi,  sed  totus  vohiptati  dedittis,  ut  verum  diceret, 
tanquam  a  iudice,  a  muliere  coactus  fult '  (§  1). 


(a)  The  first  episode  is  as  follows :  a  part  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan  wandered  from  south-western  Canaan 
to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  There  they  con- 
quered the  town  of  Laish,  and  called  it,  after  the 
name  of  their  tribe,  Dan.  In  this  town  they  estab- 
lished as  priest  a  Levite  from  Mt.  Ephraim,  whom 
they  had  persuaded  to  accompany  them  (17^-18*'). 
(/3)  The  second  episode  tells  how  the  inhabitants 
of  Gibeah  which  belonged  to  Benjamin  (20^)  abused 
to  death  the  concubine  of  a  Levite  (liP),  and  how 
all  the  other  tribes  of  Israel  punished  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  for  refusing  to  deliver  up  the  miscreants 
of  Gibeah  (19'-2r^). 

The  Book  of  Judges  does  not  state  precisely  at 
what  parts  of  the  period  of  the  judges  these  two 
episodes  happened.  The  first  episode  is  certainly 
assigned  to  a  time  when  there  had  not  fallen  to 
the  tribe  of  the  Danites  anything  as  a  possession 
(18^''),  i.e.  they  had  been  unable  to  make  them- 
selves real  masters  of  the  territory  assigned  to 
them  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Canaan  (Jos  H)^°"^, 
Ezk  48^'')— even  Budde  (on  Jg  18"')  regards  this  as 
not  mere  theory.  But  it  is  uncertain  how  long 
after  Joshua's  death  the  oppressions  (I**  lO"**  \A*) 
continued  which  prevented  the  tribe  of  the  Danites 
from  completely  conquering  their  territory.  In 
any  case,  neither  in  1^'-  nor  elsewhere  is  it  implied 
that '  the  southern  Dan  never  dwelt  by  the  sea,  not 
to  speak  of  itself  having  possessed  ships'  (Budde 
on  Jg  5'"),  and  this  southern  Dan  was  nearer  to  the 
ships  than  the  northern.  Nevertheless  the  date  of 
the  history  narrated  in  chs.  17  f.  can  be  limited. 
For  according  to  18^  it  was  a  grandson  of  Moses 
that  was  priest  in  the  city  of  Dan,  rt^^a  being 
indicated  as  the  original  reading  through  the  A'v'm 
suspenstim  of  to'p  (cf.  the  Talmudic  statements 
and  the  discussion  with  L.  Blau  in  Konig's 
Einleitung,  pp.  34,  84^).  It  is  thus  intelligible 
how  the  oldest  author  who  outside  the  Bk.  of  Jg 
has  described  the  period  of  the  judges,*  namely 
Josephus,  has  inserted  the  two  episodes  immedi- 
ately after  the  narratives  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Jg.  He  further  transposes  the  order  of  the  two 
narratives,  introducing  (Ant.  v.  ii.  8-12)  the  con- 
tents of  chs.  19-21  as  an  illustration  of  a  crrdo-ts 
Seivri,  and  with  the  words  opioia  Sk  tovtois  iradelv  koL 
Ti]v  AaviTLv  ffvvi^yj  (j}v\-qv,  he  appends  (Ant.  V.  iii.  1) 
the  history  contained  in  chs.  17  f.  Seder  olam 
rabba  (ch.  12)  says,  ':i  n^'a  Vc  iVds  n^n  oTpcn  ]«n2  "B'3 
nj;3}3  cj'7's  nn'n  va'2i,  i.e.  '  in  the  days  of  Cushan- 
rishathaim  was  the  graven  image  of  Micah,  etc. 
(cf.  18*"),  and  in  his  days  was  a  concubine  in 
Gibeah.'  Moore  (on  chs.  17  f.)  also  says  rightly 
that  the  migration  may  be  assigned  to  a  time  not 
very  long  after  the  Israelite  invasion  of  Canaan. 
Are  we,  then,  to  suppose  that  the  two  episodes 
stood  originally  after  the  first  chapter?  This 
is  not  likely.  For  in  that  case  we  should  not 
expect  to  read,  '  in  those  days  there  was  no  king 
in  Israel,  but  every  man  did  that  which  was  right 
in  his  own  eyes'  (17^  18^  19^  21^).  At  all  events 
it  is  not  without  a  special  aim  that  the  two  narra- 
tives are  placed  at  the  end  of  Jg.  They  are 
intended  to  show  the  negative  results  which  during 
the  period  of  the  judges  showed  themselves  in  the 
sphere  of  religion  and  morals. 

Referring  again  to  the  arrangoinont  of  tlio  Bk. 
of  Jg,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  ancient  division 
of  tlie  Massoretic  sections  (Bsver,  Josua  et  Jud. 
p.  125).  These  are  fourteen,  and  they  begin  with 
the  following  verses  of  the  book :  P  2''  (n3ri)  3" 

*  '  The  days  of  the  judpres'  are  mentioned  in  Ru  li,  but  passed 
over  in  silence  bctwetn  1  Ch  »+»  and  lOi,  and  ben-Sirach's  only 
allusion  to  them  is  in  the  two  verses  Sir  iCHf-.  Cf.  the  words 
of  Justin  (//i.<«.  XXXVI.  ii.  7):  'Post  Mosen  etiam  Alius  eius 
Aruas,  saocrdos  sacris  iBgj-ptiis,  mox  rex  creatur,  semperque 
exinde  hie  mos  apud  Judseos  fuit,  ut  eosdem  reges  et  sacerdotes 
habercnt,  quorum  institia  religione  permixta  incredibile  quantum 
oooluere.' 
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(innxi)  6^  7^  8*  ('ji  pr"  Kan)  9^  (•:^  ^-.'i'^)  W  ('Ji  cpn)  ll*' 
{•l^  rwB'  i3jn)  14'  ('31  p=T»  nTi)  16*  ('Ji  '.ti)  18^  ('Ji  ^Vi) 
Itp  (r-Krt  -CKT),  and  20=^  ('ii  iWi).  It  will  be 
observed  that  several  of  these  beginnin<,'s  (e.g.  14' 
instead  of  13')  are  not  without  much  interest. 

4.  The  Inner  Harmony,  or  the  Unity  of 
THE  Book. — (a)  In  1^  it  is  recorded  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  of  Judah  took  Jerusalem ;  but 
according  to  1-'  this  city  lay  in  the  sphere  of  the 
Benjaniites,  and  by  no  means  can  we  agree  that 
'  doubtless  the  author  wrote  Judah'  (Moore,  ad  loc. ). 
For,  since  at  a  later  period  the  Judahite  David 
conquered  the  city  of  the  Jebusites  (2  S  5**-),  and 
since,  after  the  so-called  disruption  of  the  kingdom, 
Jerusalem  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  it  was  natural  to  reckon  Jerusalem  to  the 
territory  of  the  Judahites.  Hence  there  must 
have  been  a  reliable  tradition  that  Jerus.  originally 
belonged  to  the  sphere  of  the  Benjamites,  else  it 
would  not  have  been  in  Jg  1^  assigned  to  Benjamin 
(this  also  against  Budde,  ad  loc).  Further,  it  is 
quite  an  unwarranted  assertion  that  in  1**  on 
account  of  its  dift'erence  of  form  *  the  continuation 
of  the  Dan  history  is  to  be  found,  whose  beginning 
was  still  read  by  Josephus  '  (Mez,  I.e.  p.  11).  That 
is  to  say,  Josephus  makes  the  remark,  Xavavaioi 
.  .  .  Trjs  'lovda  <(>v\fjs,  rriv  'AffKaXdwa  Kai  ' AKKdpava 
vapeavacravTO  dXXos  re  xoXXdy  tCov  tv  ri^  xe5i<f>  /cat 
Aaviras  et's  to  6pos  -^vdyKacrav  <TVfji4pvyeii>  {Ant.  V.  iii.  1). 
But  Mez  has  not  noticed  that  the  apfiara  and  the 
xeSt'oj',  K.r.X.,  previously  mentioned  by  Josephus, 
point  to  l'**"  as  the  source  of  his  words  quoted 
above. 

(6)  The  two  sections  l'-2^  and  2^*-  were  not 
written  by  one  author  as  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
work.  For  1'  begins  by  mentioning  the  death  of 
Joshua,  but  2®  mentions  something  that  happened 
while  he  was  still  alive,  nVyn  (/co2  e^aire<TTei\ev ; 
Hieron.  'dimisit  ergo')  referring  in  its  present 
context  to  the  assembly  of  the  people  in  2*. 
Neither  can  we  say  with  P.  Cassel,  ad  loc,  that  the 
author  meant  to  '  quote '  the  words  of  Jos  24=*,  nor 
is  the  imperf.  consec,  meant  as  a  plusquamperfect 
(Keil,  ad  loc).  (See  a  discussion  of  all  the  analo- 
gous instances  in  Konig's  Syntax,  §  142).  Hence, 
not  the  original  sense  of  the  passage  2®^*  but  only 
its  present  position  may  be  explained  as  follows : 
the  first  section  (l'-2^)  is  meant  to  show  why  the 
internal  enemies  of  Israel  continued  after  the 
death  of  Joshua,  and  the  second  to  explain  why 
Israel  during  the  same  period  was  beaten  h\  foreign 
foes.  This  intention  of  the  section  2^*-  appears  to 
reveal  itself  especially  in  the  expressions  employed 
in  2"'^-  (cf.  3*).  It  is  not  tUl  3=  that  the  Bk.  of  Jg 
returns  to  the  mention  of  internal  foes  of  Israel,  on 
whose  account  no  shdphetim  wer^ raised  up  (2^®). 
Hence  it  appears  to  the  present  writer  that  the 
new  section  begins  with  3^  and  not  with  3~  as  is 
now  generally  assumed.  Further,  2"*  is  not  in 
contradiction  with  3®  (l'^  Jos  15''),  if  Kenaz  was 
the  brother  of  Caleb  ;  and  this  is  not  only  possible 
but  even  almost  probable,  because  in  1'*  '  the 
younger,'  etc.,  stands  nearer  to  'brother'  and 
'  Kenaz '  than  to  '  Othniel.'  If  so,  Othniel  was  a 
nephew  of  Caleb  and  did  not  belong  to  the  genera- 
tion of  Joshua  ;  and  the  Kevt'afoy  6vona.  which  is  read 
in  Jos.  Ant.  V.  iii.  3  (ed.  Niese)  is  not  '  the  earliest 
of  aU  the  ingenious  attempts  that  have  been  made 
to  reconcile  3»  with  2'»'  (Mez,  l.c  p.  12). 

(c)  There  are  irreconcilable  ditierences,  too,  within 
the  history  of  Deborah  and  Barak.  For  in  4-  there 
is  mention  only  of  '  the  king  of  Canaan,'  but  in  5'® 
of  '  kings  of  Canaan.'  Further,  according  to  4*- '" 
Barak  collected  his  army  only  from  the  two  tribes 
of  Naphtali  and  Zebulun,  but  according  to  5'^- 
warriors  joined  him  also  from  the  tribes  of  Eph- 
raim,  Benjamin,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sleep 
of  Sisera  (4-')  appears  to  the  present  ■^^Titer  to  be 


presupposed  also  in  5^  (cf.  w.***^ "»),  and  its 
express  mention  seems  to  be  omitted  merely  owing 
to  poetic  brevity.  Otherwise  it  would  be  im- 
probable that  a  woman  should  have  slain  the 
warrior.  Budde  says,  of  course,  that  '  S"  shows 
that  Sisera  was  struck  while  standing '  ;  but  this 
interpretation  overlooks  the  words,  'where  he 
bowed  there  he  fell '  (5-'^'',3). 

(d)  a  used  as  the  relative  is  read  only  in  S'  6" 
7"  8*,  and  in  the  last  three  passages  cannot  be 
regarded  as  interpolated  (Giesebrecht,  ZATW, 
Bd.  i.  280 ;  see  all  the  instances  of  this  b*  in 
Konig's  Lehrgebdude,  ii.  322). 

(e)  The  same  author  would  not  have  v^Titten 
both  the  introductions  to  the  narrative  of  the 
invasion  of  the  Ammonites,  contained  in  lO'''- 
and  11^. 

(/)  In  ch.  14  a  great  many  very  Important  points 
are  passed  over  in  silence  of  the  most  unnatural 
kind,  if  all  the  elements  of  the  text  that  have  come 
down  to  us  are  in  their  original  form.  For  instance, 
after  v.**-  the  statement  would  be  wanting  that 
this  journey  of  Samson  did  not  lead  to  the  marriage 
intended  (fppp^,  v.^),  and  that  the  father  of  Samson 
had  got  over  his  initial  repugnance  to  a  Philistine 
daughter-in-law.  Probably,  then,  it  is  a  later 
addition  that  the  parents  of  Samson  were  present 
at  his  marriage.  Josephus  also  relates  *  that 
Samson  presented  the  honey  to  the  Philistine 
maid,  and  not  that  he  shared  it  with  his  parents 
(14^). 

ig)  Like  a  so-called  red  thread  there  runs  through 
chs.  2-16  a  series  of  passages  in  which  the  constant 
interchange  is  described  between  Israel's  religious 
and  moral  lapses  and  her  punishment,  between 
Israel's  r«pentance  and  God's  help  ;  cf.  especially 

2U-19  37.  12»,4l-3  51  8*3-38  106-16  13I 

(A)  Also  the  two  episodes  which  close  the  book 
(chs.  17-21)  have  their  peculiar  character  {e.g.  the 
formula  '  in  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,' 
etc.,  17*  18'  lO'  21^),  and  these  two  narratives  also 
are  wanting  in  a  complete  inward  unity.  For  if 
n'*"-  IS'''-  21'^  '*  proceeded  from  one  and  the  same 
author,  they  would  contain  unnatural  repetitions, 

5.  Relation  to  the  Pentateuch  '  Sources.' — 
The  question  of  the  unity  of  the  book  as  well  as 
that  of  its  date,  depends  upon  the  relation  of  Jg  to 
the  different  strata  embodied  in  the  Pentateuch. 
Hence  it  will  be  of  advantage  for  the  following 
investigation,  if  we  first  of  all  make  an  attempt  to 
fix  this  relation.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  in 
the  Pentateuch  there  are  four  main  strata  to  be 
distin^ished  :  the  Jahwistic  (J  ;  Gn  2*''-3-*  etc. ), 
the  Elohistic  (E;  Gn  20,  etc.),  the  Deateronomic 
(D),  and  the  Esot-eric-Priestly  (P;  Gn  l'-2*»  etc. ; 
cf.  Konig,  Einleitung,  p.  188  tf.)  ;  and  there  is  the 
possibility  in  abstracto  that  these  four  works  con- 
tinued the  post-Mosaic  history  of  Israel.  But 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  four  sources  of  the 
Pentateuch  continue  to  flow  also  into  the  extant 
Bk.  of  Jg,  can  be  established  only  by  positive 
proofs.  This  proof  is  all  the  more  necessary  in 
view  of  the  impossibility  of  making  true  progress 
in  critical  science  if  a  number  of  results  are  assumed 
as  already  proved,  and  one  makes  it  his  main 
object  always  to  pile  up  higher  storeys  on  the 
building  of  the  literary  criticism  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Besides,  the  relation  of  the  Bk.  of  Jg  to 
the  '  sources '  of  the  Pentateuch  is  one  of  those 
questions  which  are  differently  answered  even  by 
decided  friends  of  criticism. 

(a)  Is  the  Jahwistic  stratum  (J)  of  the  Pent,  con- 
tinued in  Jg?  To  begin  with,  the  first  chapter  of 
Jg  has  points  of  contact  in  several  passages  with 
expressions  contained  in  the  preceding  book  of  the 
OT.     For  instance,  Jos  15'^'®  is  substantially  iden- 

*  Ant.  V.  yiii.  6 :    Ktei.   Sit^fitm   r^m   fJUSXi-nt  ter,fi»,    vbi   7«t> 
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tical  with  Jg  P"""  ;  Jos  15"  resembles  Jg  !»  ;  Jos 
15*'  is  substantially  the  same  as  Jg  1-' ;  Jos  ITH-'^ 
(cf.  Nu  S^'"--*"-)  resembles  Jg  l-^'- ;  and  Jos  IG^"  is 
substantially  the  same  as  Jg  1^.  The  opinion  of 
the  present  writer  is  that  these  postscripts  in  both 
books  are  drawn  from  a  common  source  of  earlier 
origin,  and  this  judgment  is  based  upon  the  follow- 
ing observations  :  (a)  The  two  series  of  passages  in 
Jos  and  Jg  are  in  only  a  very  few  instances  actuall  v 
identical,  (fi)  In  particular  the  tradition  (Jg  P^) 
that  Jerusalem  belonged  to  the  ideal  sphere  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  is  to  be  considered  the  older,  in 
opposition  to  the  note  (Jos  15",  Jg  1*)  that  Jerus. 
was  the  object  of  an  attack  by  Judah.  See  above, 
4 a  ;  and  cf.  the  indt  ('land '  or  ' district ')  or  mdtdt 
of  Umsalim  in  the  Tel  el- Amarna  letters  (Keilinsch. 
Bibliothek,  Bd.  v.  ISU-^-  <»  181^"  1831"  185"-).  (y)  The 
ancient  source  from  which  the  identical  sentences 
in  the  two  series  of  passages  named  are  drawn,  was 
not  the  Jahwistic.  P'or  these  sentences  contain  a 
somewhat  artlessly  connected  series  of  facts,  and 
do  not  possess  the  life  and  the  variety  of  colouring 
which  mark  the  Jahwistic  style  (cf.  Gn  18  f.,  24, 
etc.).  (5)  Precisely  in  the  passage,  Jos  IS'^'^" 
(substantially  =  Jg  P""'-'),  whicli  in  some  measure 
shows  the  lifelike  style  of  the  Jahwist,  there  is  a 
deviation  from  Gn  24".  In  the  latter  the  rapid 
descent  from  the  beast  ridden  is  expressed  by 
wattippol  (AV  'she  lighted  oil'),  but  in  Jos  15^" 
and  Jg  1"  by  wattiznah  (AV  'she  lighted  [from] 
oil'),  and  this  verb  zanah  occurs  nowhere  else  but 
in  J''  4^^  If  one  takes  all  this  into  account,  it 
will  be  found  Avhat  degree  of  certainty  attaches 
to  the  position  of  Budde,  who  in  the  Kurzcr 
Hdcomm.,  1898,  p.  xxii,  without  positive  argu- 
ment, assigns  to  the  Jaiiwistic  work  the  following  : 

Jcr    ll«y3b.  21:5-7.  1».  21  (10.  20).  11-16.  36.  17.  2J-29.  30-34_       Again 

the  view  that  the  passages  in  question  in  the  Bk. 
of  Jos  are  borrowed  from  Jg  1  (Bertheau,  Com- 
mentary, pp.  8,  37  f.,  42)  is,  in  the  first  place, 
unnecessary.  For  the  circumstance  tliat  those 
l)assages  in  Jos  have  an  '  inorganic '  position  in 
their  context  is  explained  as  well  by  the  view 
contended  for  above,  that  a  common  source  of 
older  origin  is  used  in  both  books.  But  the  view 
of  Bertheau  labours  under  at  least  one  positive 
difficulty.  In  Jos  13^^  we  find  the  same  formula 
u.sed,  and  yet  this  remark  is  not  drawn  from  Jg  1. 
To  the  Jahwistic  source  Budde  (p.  xxii)  would 
attribute  also,  e.g.,  6'^''  and  IP",  although  in  these 
sentences  the  expression  gibbOr  hayil  ( AV  '  a 
mighty  man  of  valour')  is  read.  This  expression 
is  uniformly  avoided  in  the  Pent.  (cf.  the  simple 
gibbor  in  Gn  iS*  lO**'-!),  but  it  meets  us  in  Jos  P* 
6-  83  lU",  .Jg  0'-  IP  etc.  (cf.  Konig,  Syntax, 
§  267d).  W\nQ\i.\er  (Unterstichungcn  zur  altorient. 
Geschichte,  1893-1897)  speaks  of  the  'Quellen-Zu- 
sammensetzung  der  Gideon-Erziihlun^en '  (pp.  4211'. ), 
and  finds,  e.g'.,  7''""and  7'*-8'  irreconcdable,  because 
it  is  impossible  that  Gideon  could  have  played 
the  spy  upon  the  Midianites  (y^-)  and  yet  have 
attacked  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  middle 
watch  (V\  But  all  that  is  related  in  7'"^-  might 
take  place  in  a  matter  of  four  hours.  The  main 
point,  however,  is  that  Winckler  adds  (p.  49), 
'  Having  thus  to  assume  two  difi'erent  sources  for 
the  two  narratives,  it  is  most  natural  (!)  to  find 
in  these  E  and  J.'  He  thinks  this  suggestion  is 
commended  by  the  use  in  7^"  of  c-riS?<n  'the  God.' 
But  he  has  not  observed  that  in  7^"''  it  is  the  words 
of  a  Midianite  that  are  reported.  —  The  three 
passages  in  which  v  is  used  as  the  relative  (6'"'' 
-jiab  826b)_.jj  notable  idiom  of  the  history  of  Gideon 
—Budde  (p.  xxii)  assigns  thus,  to  J  8'-%  to  E  6'^'', 
to  R^  7^*  (see  below),  only  in  the  notes  to  the 
first  two  passages  he  sets  these  also  down,  on 
acrotmt  of  the  v,  as  additions  of  a  glo.ssator.  Also 
IP  belongs,  according  to  Budde,  to  J,  and  yet  the 


concept  of  '  assemble  themselves '  is  expressed  only 
in  this  passage  by  Bji^jpn ;  cf.  isdkj,  etc.,  Gn  29*  34*' 
(both  tliese  passages  are  assigned  to  J  also  in 
Kautzsch's  AT),  Ex  32'^  (J  also  according  to 
Ryssel,  Ex-Lv,  1897,  p.  370).  Further,  15'^»  is 
from  J,  according  to  Budde  (pp.  xxii,  92).  But 
in  those  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  which  are 
attributed  to  J,  'j;?*  is  used  before  the  objects 
enumerated,  Gn  9''''  19*  (27")  34=»,  Ex  4»  etc.  (see 
Konig,  Syntax,  §  311c),  but  D^jy  before  such  ob- 
jects is  found  nowhere  but  in  Ex  25'*',  Dt  17*, 

Jos  21  622,  Jg  1137.39  1513  g^c,   (ggg  /p.). 

(6)  Can  the  Elohistic  stratum  (E)  of  the  Pent, 
be  traced  in  the  Bk.  of  Jg?  Budde  has,  to  begin 
with,  assigned  'i"-"*'-  to  E  (also  2''  is  =  Jos  24^',  but 
as  a  whole  it  is  ascribed  by  Budde  [p.  21]  to  the 
Deut.  redactor).  This  is  correct  in  so  far  as  the 
verses  named  are  substantially  identical  with 
Jos  24^'^^,  and  that  Jos  24  has  indeed  marks  of 
the  source  E  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  present 
writer  in  his  Einleitung  (pp.  203 f.,  248).  The 
words  of  Jg  2''-'  attach  themselves  to  the  Elohistic 
narrative  of  Joshua's  end.  But  this  does  not  prove 
that  the  Elohistic  source  has  also  supplied  other 
elements  in  the  Bk.  of  Jg.  Budde  attributes  to 
this  source,  6.17.,  4"'^^  appealing  (p.  33)  to  n^x 
nK'5^  (4'' ;  see  the  analogous  expressions  in  Konig's 
Syntax,  §  306 o),  etc.  But  he  himself  adds  the 
iudicious  remark  that  he  does  not  feel  certain  of 
his  inference.  At  all  events  the  use  of  "B'D  in  4' 
(where  AV  offers  rightly  'draw')  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  evidence.  For  even  if  Ex  VI^^  could  be 
certainly  put  down  to  E,  the  D'?7D  of  Jg  5*"  (active, 
'  grasping  the  staff  [of  tlie  commander] ' — Konig, 
Syntax,  §  212h  ex. ;  LXX  '4\KovTes ;  Targ.  and  Pesli. 
pans,  scribentes !)  would  have  been  a  source  nearer 
to  hand  for  4*.  Further,  Budde  assigns  20^"  to 
E,  but  not  v."^  in  spite  of  the  w^,  which  is  found 
also  in  Job  21*^.  To  an  author  denominated  E* 
he  ascribes  Jg  6^'*°.  But,  e.g.,  niik  Sy  (6'')  is  found, 
not  only  in  Gn  (Samarit.  20*)  21"-^  26='^  Ex  IS^, 
Nu  121  1324^  joj,  146^  but  also  in  Jer  3«.  Here 
then  identity  of  expression  does  not  prove  iden- 
tity of  authors. 

(c)  Is  a  successor  of  the  Deuteronomic  author 
who,  e.g.,  wrote  Dt  P'-4*'  etc.  (see  Konig's  £"171- 
leitung,  pp.  212-214)  to  be  admitted  also  for  the 
Bk.  of  Jg ?  The  passages  which  repeatedly  refer 
to  Israel's  disloyalty  and  Jahweh's  anger,  Israel'.s 
repentance  and  Jahweh's  help  (2"-i''  3'^-  '=*  4'-*  6* 
83^-38  io«-i6  131)^  have  points  of  contact  with  the 
passages  that  are  attributed  with  nrobability  to  the 
Deut.  author,  not  only  in  their  religious  and  moral 
tendency,  but  even  in  their  form.  For  the  verb 
D'y?n  ('to  provoke  or  vex')  is  found  witli  God  as 
the  object  onlj^in  Dt  4-»  O'^)  31-"  (32i*- -i),  Jg  2i«, 
and  the  verb  1:2  ('to  sell '  = 'deliver ')  is  read  in 
Dt  2888  (n3cnn)'3'2^o,  Jg  2»  (3*)  4--»  10^.  But  the 
same  use  of  O'l'rn  meets  us  also  in  1  K  14'*  15** 
162.7.13.26.33  21"  22«,  2K  17"-"  21*  23-«,  Is  65^ 
Jer  V*^-  81"  11"  25*'-  32^»'- ^^^  44=»-«,  Ezk  8"  16* 
Ps  7858  10629,  2  Ch  2825  33«  34«  (|i  1  K  22«,  2  K  17" 
22").  Here  again,  then,  this  use  of  the  verb 
D'i'?n  is  no  guarantee  of  the  identity  of  the 
author  of  Dt  4^^  etc.  with  the  author  of  Jg 
2'2.  (Compare  here  the  words  of  C.  Niebuhr 
[Studien  n.  Bemerkxmgen  z.  Gesch.  d.  alien  Orients, 
1894,  p.  1],  'Die  wirkliche  Nothwendigkeit  einer 
sachlichen  Unterscheidung  von  Dt  and  D  (oder 
gar  D*  and  D-)  vermogen  wir  bisher  nicht  nach- 
zuemplinden '). 

(d)  To  an  II'',  i.e.  a  redactor  having  affinities 
with  the  priestly  stratum  of  the  Pent.,  Budde 
(p.    xxii)   assigns   the   following   pas.sages   in  Jg : 

lla,t  2"  72-81.  12.  14«.  4.  23  glOa^b.  21b^.  27»^b  (30-Si)  QKb-lte^vt 
IQl-B    lpb-2     127b/9\.  H-15    1631b    OQ**  (?)•  ^3  (V)- iI7b.  »»,.  37b. 

t  By  an  asterisk  Budde  means  to  indicate  that  he  regrards  the 
passa)(c  in  question  as  liavinj;  been  worked  over. 
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».  *!b. «.  uh.46  21*^^.  ub.  i».4-2o._  Uut  regarding  l'»«  he 
remarks  merely  that  the  words  '  after  the  deatli  of 
Joshua'  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  2**-.  Yet 
this  does  not  prove  that  these  words  are  due  to 
a  redactor  (K^).  As  little  certainty  appears  to 
attach  to  the  attributing  of  2"  to  this  source. 
For  J?  ^iff'ii  H>  '  they  did  not  so,'  reminds  us  not  only 
'strongly  of  P'  (namely  Gn  6^  etc.),  but  one  niaj- 
compare  also  Gn  29*  42'-'*'--*  45-^  Ex  7*  etc.,  1  K 
2CP,  2  K  15'-,  Jer  39^^  42»,  Zee  1«,  Neh  8^^  Fur- 
ther, on  T"-'"^  Budde  remarks  (p.  58)  that  '•p.f  '  try ' 
(Jg  7^),  comes  into  use  for  the  first  time  from 
Jer  9*  onwards,  and  that  the  snffi.xless  i^)  (7*) 
has  parallels  only  in  Ex  26®  36*  (this  last  should 
be  i«).  Zee  12i2-i^  But  in  Jg  7»  it  is  not  the  usual 
idea  *  alone '  {solus)  that  is  meant  to  be  expressed, 
but  the  stronger  idea  of  'apart'  (LXX  Kara  n6va.$, 
Hieron.  seorsum).  A^ain,  7^-,  which  contains  v 
used  for  the  relative,  is  ascribed  by  Budde  to  R^, 
but  in  the  Pent,  stratum  P  this  v  is  not  found. 

One  might  continue  to  criticise  the  views  of 
Budde  (cf.  once  more  Konig's  Einleitung,  pp. 
253  f.).*  But  we  cease  to  test  these  in  detail, 
and  add  merely  a  general  remark.  Budde  says 
(p.  xiv)  that  by  J  and  E  he  understands,  not 
persons,  but  schools.t  But  this  was  not  the  sense 
originally  intended  by  the  terms  J  and  E,  and  the 
earlier  meaning  is  not  quite  obsolete  even  with 
Budde.  For  he  speaks  still  of  the  '  Zeitalter  der 
Quellen  J  and  E,'  and  places  these  sources  in 
relation  to  the  Hexateuch  (p.  xii).  But  according 
to  his  new  view  one  ought  to  speak  in  the  plural 
of  'J's'  and  '  E's,'  and  no  longer  of  'J'  or  'E' 
(Budde,  p.  xiii),  as  if  there  were  only  'the'  Jah- 
wist ;  we  should  say  '  a '  J(ahwist),  etc.  But  far 
more  important  is  the  circumstance  that  upon 
the  theory  of  a  plui-ality  of  Jahwists  the  difiBculty 
of  tracing  the  famUy  likeness  is  very  seriously 
increased.  Who  has  fixed  the  character  of  each 
J,  and  who  can  determine  it?  Then,  indeed,  is 
there  a  danger  that  such  a  J  is  an  imaginary 
quantity,  and  that  one  still  speaks  of  J  but  no 
longer  htis  him.  In  any  case  the  judgment  of  the 
present  writer  is  to  the  following  effect.  Since 
the  diflerent  sources  from  which,  according  to 
No.  4  of  this  article,  the  present  Book  of  Judges 
is  drawn,  cannot  be  with  certainty  identified  with 
the  main  strata  of  the  Pentateuch,  nothing  results 
from  the  relation  of  Jg  to  these  regarding  the  age 
of  the  materials  of  which  Jg  appears  to  be  com- 
posed, or  regarding  the  date  of  the  book  itself. 

6.  The  Character  axd  Age  of  the  Sources 
OF  THE  Book  of  Judges. — (a)  If  any  one  of  the 
components  of  the  present  Bk.  of  Jg  is  an  inde- 
pendent Avhole,  and  reveals  itself  as  a  source,  it 
is  the  Poem  in  which  the  victory  over  Sisera  is 
celebrated  (Jg  5).  Its  verses  go  tumbling  on, 
foaming  like  the  waves  of  the  Kishon  (5-^),  upon 
whose  banks  that  victory  was  gained.  Like  the 
gallop  of  war-horses  (5")  ring  the  anaphora 
(yv  3b.  7b.i2a.j3a)^  the  epizeuxis  (i^-^sb)^  and  the 
symploke  (^*-  -*''',  cf .  i*»«i3-  -'^'»«^)  in  this  poem,  towards 
removing  whose  difficulties  the  present  ^^•riter  has 
contributed  his  part,  he  trusts  not  quite  unsuc- 
cessfully in  his  Syntax  (cf.  p.  645).  This  song 
gives  so  detailed  (vv.«-i*»- 1*-^^=^)  and  so  lively  a 
picture  of  the  historical  situation  (wj^-'^-'^^-^) 
which  is  commemorated  in  it,  that  it  must  have 
been  bom  of  that  situation,  even  if  it  has  not 
come  down  to  us  quite  intact.     This  is  the  judg- 

*  W.  Frankenber^  {die  Composntion  des  deuteroiwm.  Riehter- 
bucket,  18i)5,  p.  1)  remarks,  '  A  deeper  insight  into  the  origioal 
contents  and  the  historical  origin  of  the  Bk.  of  Jg  is  sufficient 
of  itself  to  convince  one  of  the  futility  of  the  attempts  that 
are  ever  being'  made  afresh  to  build  a  literarj-  bridge  between 
the  Hexateuch  and  our  Bk.  of  Jg,  and  to  discover  the  sources 
of  the  Hex.  in  the  latter.' 

t  'J  und  E  sind  mir  durchaus  nicht  Personen,  sondem 
nmfassende,  neben  einander  herlaufende  schriftstellerische 
Schulen.' 


ment  rightly  passed  upon  it  even  by  such  free 
critics  as,  e.g.,  Th.  Noldeke  {Untersuch.  z.  Kritik 
d.  AT,'D.  181),  H.  Steiner  {die  Heb.  Poesie,  1873, 
p.  24),  Ed.  Meyer  {Gesch.  d.  Alterthums,  i.  §  167), 
B.  Stade  {Gesch.  Isr.  i.  49),  Aug.  Miiller  (in  Konigs- 
berger  Studien,  1887,  p.  7),  E.  Renan  {Hist,  du 
peuple  d' Israel,  i.  136),  J.  Wellhausen  {C'mnp.  d. 
Hex.  p.  23),  H.  Comill  {Einleitung,  §  16,  3),  G. 
Moore  {Judges,  p.  132  f.),  J.  Marquart  {Funda- 
mente,  etc.,  1896,  p.  2),  K.  Budde  {Comm.  p.  39), 
Ch.  Piepenbring  (Hist,  du  peuple  d'Israel,  1898, 
p.  85  :  '  ce  vieux  cantique '). 

Nor  can  this  judgment  be  shattered  by  the 
arguments  which  are  brought  forward  by  L. 
Seinecke  {Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Israel,  i  243-245). 
Neither  (a)  are  the  political  presuppositions  of 
the  Song  wanting  in  historical  realitj-,  nor  do  (j3) 
its  form  or  (7)  its  contents  render  a  high  antiquity 
impossible  for  it.  For  (a)  even  if  the  northern 
Canaanites  sustained  a  defeat  in  the  time  of  Joshua 
(see  below,  8  a,  on  Jos  ll^*""),  their  strength  might 
have  recovered  itself.  (/3)  The  use  of  ^  for  the 
relative  (5")  has  analogies  in  OT  passages  of  a 
more  northern  Palestine  origin  (see  further,  6  d). 
The  plur.  ending  -in  (o^"')  may  have  the  same 
origin,  or  it  may  be  an  element  in  the  poetical 
dialect  as  in  Pr  3P  etc.  (see  Konig,  Lehrgebiiude, 
ii.  434).  To  the  same  category  belong  also  nin 
(5"  :  (?)  '  im  Wechselgesang  vortragen,'  '  repeat,' 
'  relate ' ;  cf.  the  Aram,  'i?  in  the  Targ.  on  Ps  9^ 
etc.,  and  the  Assjt.  iunnfi,  'communicate'  (Del. 
Assyr.  Worterb.  1896,  p.  674»).  (7)  The  heights 
of  Seir  (5*),  which  lav  north  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai,  are  named  as  the  starting-point  of  JahMeh 
who  manifested  Himself  on  Sinai  (v.*).  This 
tallies  with  the  ancient  conception  that  the  seat 
of  the  gods  was  in  the  northern  region  of  the 
earth,  Lv  1"  4-^  etc..  Is  U^^  (Jer  l^^),  Ezk  1*  (28"), 
Ps  483  (133=*),  cf.  Job  26^.  This  theophany  is  also 
intended  as  a  past  one.  For  the  temporal  sphere 
of  an  infin.  depends  upon  its  context  (Gn  28*'*  etc.  ; 
see  Konig's  Syntax,  §  216),  and  'i^xi?,  etc.  ( Jg  5^^) 
is  followed  by  the  perfects  -"Vi'-lj  etc.  Then  Vj;  (v.®) 
may,  coming  after  •?•?,  have  arisen  from  hv  (cf. 
[mjt  x]  Sy  1  Ch  7^^),  the  name  of  a  descendant  of 
Asher.  It  is  probable  that,  as  a  parallel  to  "i:~r, 
a  man  is  intended  (cf.  Bertheau,  ad  loc.).*  But 
even  if  the  words  Vy;  "C'2  are  a  gloss  (Moore, 
Marquart,  Budde),  the  antiquity  of  the  poem 
itself  is  not  thereby  endangered.  Finally,  the 
assertion  that  '  from  heaven  forces  took  part  in 
the  battle'  (5^),  contains  a  religio-poetical  clothing 
of  the  conception  that  God  assisted  the  Israelites 
(cf.  Ex  14-^  Jos  10").  The  assertion  is  not  then 
to  be  called  a  '  gross  exaggeration '  of  a  later 
author,  t 

*  Marquart  (Fundamente,  etc.,  1896,  p.  2)  takes  Shamgar  to 
be  'der  fremde  Oberkonig,'  and  combines  him  with  'Suigsra 
of  Carchemish.  in  the  time  of  Asumazirabal,  c.  B.C.  SSO,'  and 
Sisera  with  'Piziri  the  last  king  of  Carchemish'  (c.  B.C.  740X 
What  an  amount  of  error  in  the  Hebrew  tradition  is  thus 
assumed  without  any  sufficient  reason ' 

t  H.  Winckler  in  his  Altorient.  Fonchungen  (189^-1897)  offers 
the  following  remarks  on  Jg  5 :  mi?  in  v.*  =  ' height' (p.  192, 
cf .  Assyr.  iadu,  '  to  be  high ').  This  is  possible.  But  it  is  more 
probable  that  *:'D  HT  in  v.S  is  an  intermediate  exclamation  (see 
Konig,  Syntax,  f  414a)  than  that  ril  has  arisen  from  in  (p.  192X 
The  substitution  of  -rp  'row'  for  — 17  in  v.is  (p.  291)  is  not 
probable.  In  v."**  he  reads  (p.  193),  pz^Z  ny  G'T£K  '^  '  from 
Ephraim  they  came  down  (cf.  -?a)  into  the  valley,'  and  he 
deletes  v.l^'^i  entirely.  We  would  rather  suggest  that  the 
gibborim  of  v.Uex.  are  'heroes  from  Ephraim,'  and  that  then 
C'g'igP  is  meant  to  signify  '  eradicantes,  i.e.  delentes  inter 
Amalek '  (cf .  TXX  i|ta.'Ja<«.).  Also  the  reading  mi-i  CJ  '2  nyi 
'and  there  came  down  in  Issacbar  the  people  of  Dabrat' 
(p  292),  is  extremely  precarious.  For  it  would  be  unnatural 
if  after  the  princes,  etc  (yM^),  the  population  of  a  single  city 
(Jos  19'2)  should  be  mentioned.  Finally,  instead  of  C'^rtp  '7ni 
(v.2l»)  Winckler  suggests  (p.  193)  the  sentence,  '  the  stream  of 
Kishon  was  [dyed,  or  the  like]  with  blood '  (C*:-).    But  the  cir- 
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M.  Vernes  (Pr6cis  d'histoire  juive,  p.  210)  holds 
that  at  the  very  outset  (p^remptoirement)  it  must 
be  regarded  as  a  settled  point  tli.-tt  at  this  epoch 
we  cannot  have  to  do  with  ;i  ciun jjai-M  innlrrtaken 
by  the  tribes  of  Israel  in  coimiioii.  JIuL  why  might 
not  an  extraordinary  danger  have  brought  about 
an  extraordinary  coalition  of  many  trihes  of  Israel 
for  common  defence  against  the  enemy?  Some 
tribes,  indeed,  declined  to  be  stirred  up  from  their 
phlegmatic  condition  (5'*'").  Further.Vernes  finds 
m  the  mention  of  Sinai  and  of  Seir  '  I'ignorance 
ou,  si  Ton  pr6ffere,  la  negligence  de  Thomrae  qui 
6crit  libremcnt  t\  grande  distance  de  son  sujet.' 
But  he  has  himself  failed  to  observe  that  the 
mention  of  Mt.  Seir  had  reference  to  a  northern 
starting-point  of  the  theophany  of  Jahweh  (see 
above,  regarding  the  idea  of  the  northern  sphere 
as  the  seat  of  deity).  Again,  the  days  of  Shamgar, 
althougli  he  defeated  the  I'iiilistines  (3^^),  might 
still  be  a  time  of  oppression  (4''),  and,  besides,  the 
note  in  4'*  may  be  primary,  and  that  in  3*'  secondary. 
Further,  ?/  the  Kishon  is  called  in  5^^  '  I'antique 
fleuve '  (but  see  Konig's  Syntax,  §  261d),  this  ex- 
pression could  be  used  even  in  the  days  of  Deborah. 
According  to  Vernes,  the  sentence  '  Dan  nvjx  iu; ' 
(v.i^)  is  also  an  unnatural  one,  for  'jamais  les 
Danites  n'ont  touch6  k  la  mer.'  But  even  if  we 
are  not  to  think,  with  Mikhlal  Jophi,  of  l^n:?  n'vjx, 
the  Danites  might  'dwell'  as  strangers,  i.e.  serve 
on  board  ships.  Finally,  Vernes  will  have  it  that 
even  the  address  to  kings  and  princes  in  v.^  '  indique 
une  epoque  de  relations  Internationales.'  Well,  such 
an  ejMJch  was  to  hand  already  at  the  date  pf  the 
Tel  el-Amarna  letters  !  In  the  Bev.  des  Etudes 
juives,  xxiv.  (1892),  p.  249,  Vernes  calls  sarai  (v.^*) 
an  '6tat  construit  ou  ( !)  pluriel  de  forme  arameenne,' 
and  co-ordinates  witli  it  '  tuavrd,  plus  exactment, 
tsavrai'  !  (v.^).  He  denies  the  existence  of  '  mar- 
ques du  dialecte  h^breu  septentrionale '  (p.  249-); 
but  pee  below,  6  d.  He  thinks  '  que  la  terminologie 
fjuiiilii'ro  an  Cantique  est  celle  des  livres  de  la 
Bilile  dont  on  admet  le  plus  volontiers  I'origine 
post-exilienne.'  But  he  has  failed  to  notice  that 
poetry,  even  in  the  earliest  times,  may  have  pre- 
ferred expressions  which,  owing  to  their  rarity  or 
tlieir  more  foreign  cast,  lend  to  tlie  Song  of  Deborah 
a  sjiecial  charm.  Thus,  e.g.,  the  verb  yns  (v.^)  will 
not  liave  been  'emprunte  aux  Nombres  et  au 
Levitique '  (p.  249),  even  if  is  not  to  be  translated 
with  M.  Lambert  (p.  141),  '  se  depouiller  (pour  Dieu), 
offrir  genereusement  (cf.  en  himyarite  la  locution 
l!is  ins  '  faire  une  oflrande').' 

H.  Winckler  (Gesch.  Israels,  Bd.  i.  (1895),  p.  34) 
admits  first  that  the  Song  ( Jg  5)  goes  back  to  the 

Sre  -  Davidic  era,  because  '  it  knows  nothing  of 
udah.'  But  he  adds  that  'the  form  in  Vv'hicli  the 
Song  has  come  down  to  us  is  a  product  of  a  much 
later  age,  which  transformed  it  for  its  own  ends, 
and  made  of  it  something  quite  different  from  what 
it  originally  was.'  On  what  grounds  does  he  rest 
this  judgment?  All  that  he  says  is,  '  vv.*'*  are 
manifestly  an  interpolation,  and  form  the  beginning 
of  a  hymn  to  Jahweh  which  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  Song  of  Deborah.  Also  v.^^  belongs 
to  the  same.'  It  is  clear,  he  says,  that  the  Song 
is  ,'i  ('((injKmiid  from  a  hymn  to  J"  Avhich  is  full  of 
inytii()luL;ii;il  .'illusions  ('the  stars  fought'),  and 
from  a  piece  intended  to  glorify  a  battle  fought  by 
the  Northern  tribes.  It  would  scarcely  be  possible 
to  find  weaker  iirLrnnicnts  than  these.  Are  vv.""- 
'manifestly'  an  intci  pnlation  ?  Was  it  not  natural 
that  the  words  '  I  n\  ill  sing  praise  to  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel'  (v.^)  should  be  actually  followed  by  sonii; 
lines  in  praise  of  this  God?  \Var>  ii  not  iialmal 
that  at  till'  lii'piniiingof  a  poem  meant  to  cclrlnatf 

cuinstan  ■!■  ihal   m^  trarc  of  such  iv  text  )ias  been  prrsiTvcd  in. 
exi-uilir  I  raditioii  (see  Koniy's  Snntax,  i  'JOla)  is  u  l.iiiniilablr 


a  notable  action  of  the  Deity,  there  should  be  a 
recalling  of  a  well-known  manifestation  by  which 
Jahweh  estalilishcd  Hi-<  renown?  Would  it  }ia\'(i 
been  more  natural  if,  after  the  nieiiiion  of  the 
determination  to  piaise  the  Deity  (v.-j,  tiie  Song 
had  proceeded  '  in  the  days  of  Shamgar,'  etc.  ?  (v.''j. 
Furtlier,  the  wish  'so  perish  all  thine  enemies, 
J"  ! '  (v.*i)  could  not,  it  is  said,  be  uttered  by  a  pre- 
Davidic  poet.  But  must  not  a  poem  on  a  decisive 
defeat  of  the  northern  Canaanites  quite  naturally 
burst  into  such  a  wish?  Consequently  Winckler 
has  by  no  means  established  his  contention,  and 
the  poem  contained  in  Jg  5  remains  one  of  the 
most  important  sources  for  the  earliest  history  of 
Israel. 

(b)  Another  ancient  source  for  the  present  Bk. 
of  Jg  is  found  springing  up  in  the  lirst  chapter. 
In  favour  of  this  judgment  is  first  of  all  the 
primary  character  of  the  tradition  that  '  Urusali- 
mu'  belonged  to  the  sphere  of  the  Benjamites 
(Jg  121,  Dt  3312  ccmtrasted  with  Jg  !«,  Jos  \b^). 
The  following  circumstance  is  at  the  same  time 
not  to  be  overlooked.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  words  'with  the  Benjamites'  in  the  sentence 
'  and  the  Jebusites  dwelt  with  the  Benjamites  in 
Jerusalem  unto  this  day'?  (l'^^'').  The  meaning 
must  be  '  within  the  territory  of  the  Benjamites,' 
i.e.  in  the  sphere  which  was  assigned  to  the  Ben- 
jamites as  object  of  the  conquest,  and  was  also  in 
the  main  actually  occupied  (cf.  '  the  Jebusites,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land,'  2  S  5«  11  1  Ch  11<).  This 
sense  is  suggested  for  the  words  '  with  the  Ben- 
jamites' by  several  considerations,  one  negative 
and  several  positive.  In  the  first  place,  im- 
mediately before  Pi*"  it  is  remarked,  '  and  (—  but) 
the  Benjamites  did  not  drive  out  the  Jebusites, 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.'  The  direct  con- 
sequence of  this  failure  of  the  Benjamites  in  their 
attack  on  the  Jebusites  (1-''')  was  that  the  Jebusites 
dwelt  alongside  of  the  Benjamites  in  Jerusalem 
(v.^i'').  Further,  the  Jebusites  are  called  simply 
'the'  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (Jos  15"^,  Jg  l-^*). 
and  Jebus  is  simply  identified  with  Jeru^iUni 
(□Vy'n;  N\7  DU^  Jg  igi*^,  Jos  18-^,  or  conver.-cly  in 
1  Ch  11*).  Again,  in  the  remark  that  the  l,e\  iie 
(Jg  191^)  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeni~al  in 
(v.i"),  the  latter  is  called  simply  '  this  city  of  the 
Jebusites'  (19"''),  and  it  is  expressly  added  that  it 
was  'the  city  of  a  stranger  that  was  not  of  the 
children  of  Israel'  (IQ^"^).  In  any  case  the  author 
of  I'^i  did  not  record  merely  the  failure  of  the 
Benjamites  to  concjuer  Jerusalem.  Had  this  heen 
all,  he  might  in  his  account  of  the  i)eiioil  of  the 
judges  have  passed  over  in  silence  the  victory  of 
the  Judahite  David  (2S  5^^')  and  yet  have  written 
after  this  victory.  No,  he  must  have  adiled  that 
the  Jebusites  were  the — sole — inhabitani -of .!(  rus. 
down  to  his  own  day.  Now,  it  is  quite  true  that 
even  after  David's  victory  (2  S  r)""-)  Jel)usites  con- 
tinued to  live  in  Jerusalon  (l'4"'*'"-  '-*).  But  at  that 
period  the  Jebusites  were  no  lontjer  'the'  inhabit- 
ants of  Jerusalem  (see  aliove).  1  mt  were  oppressed 
(1  K  Q-\  Zee  g'').  But  also  most  of  the  other 
portions  of  Jg  1  are  trustwortliy  i(lle(  liojis  of  an 
ancient  situation.  For  it  was  \Hiy  natural  that 
in  later  times  there  should  be  a  (li>iio-ii  ion  to 
represent  the  s\iccess  of  Joshua's  in\a~ion  as 
absolute  (see  lielow,  8  a,  on  Jos  11"'""'.  .Ml  the 
more  do  the  narratives  ^^hieh  reconi  the  defeais 
.'iustained  by  Israel  in  their  attacks  upon  ihe 
Canaanites,  bear  the  stamp  of  anti(]uity.  This 
is  continued  by  the  wealth  of  details  in  the  lirst 
chapter  i'e,uaniin,Lr  in<li\i(lual  occurrenn-  of  this 
kina  whieli  eannot  he  traetnl  to  a  certain  or  prob- 
able tenilency  of  later  times. 

((•)  Now  a  similar  dry  enunuM'ation  of  jiart iculars 
is  found  al>o  in  the  })assages  coucerninL;  ShaiuLrar 
CV'M,   Tola  (10"-),  Jair  (vv.^'-"),  Ibzan  (l'-'-').  I'.lon 
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(v.^"-).  and  'Abdon  (vv.^").  The  modern  view 
of  these  passages  is  that  they  were  first  introduced 
into  the  Bk.  of  Jg  at  its  final  redaction  (Budde,  p. 
x).  What  is  there  to  allege  in  favour  of  this 
position  ? 

(a)  It  is  said  that  this  late  redactor  (K'',  see 
above,  5  rf)  wished  to  obtain  the  number  ttoelve 
for  the  judges  (Budde,  p.  x).  For  '  in  the  light  of 
10*  the  sections  10*'*  and  12*""  recognize  Abimelech 
also  as  a  judge'  (pp.  ix,  19).  Thus  'Abimelech, 
Tola,  Jair,  Ibzan,  Elon,  and  'Abdon  were  for  R** 
the  minor  judges.'  But  was  Abimelech  really 
reckoned  one  of  the  'shophetivi  ?  What  is  said  in 
10'  ?  '  And  after  Abimeiecli  there  arose,  to  defend 
Israel,  Tola,'  etc.  This  implies,  it  is  said,  that 
Abimelech  was  reckoned  amon^  the  'judges'  or 
'  Siiviours '  of  Israel.  One  might  also  say  that 
this  method  of  argumentation  is  typical  of  a 
certain  modem  school  of  historiography.  The 
express  statements  of  the  sources  are  absolutely 
ignored,  and  new  and  extremely  doubtful  ones  are 
sought  out.  For  instance,  is  it  not  related  in  8^ 
and  9^  that  the  kind  of  rule  ("jra)  which  was 
declined  by  Gideon  because  Jahweh  was  the  true 
king  of  Israel  (Ex  15'®  "S?:  .tin'),  was  desired  by 
Abimelech?  Did  not  the  latter  surround  himself 
with  a  body  of  armed  men?  (9*-^'',  cf.  Absalom 
2  S  15').  Is  it  not  expressly  said  that  the  men  of 
Shechera  made  Abimelech  king  (9*) ;  and  is  this  not 
confirmed  by  the  fable  of  Jotham  ?  (9®""  '  the  trees 
went  forth  to  anoint  a  king,^  etc.).  Again, 
Abimelech  is  further  called  a  '  prince '  (9^  "iq?,i ;  cf. 
the  corresponding  'that  we  should  serve  him' 
yy  2s. 38j^  but  not  a  'judge.'  Nor  does  his  history 
contain  any  trace  of  his  having  sought  to  free 
(i"c^'.n)  Israel  from  the  yoke  of  foreign  enemies. 
All  the  less  can  the  'to  deliver  Israel'  (i'rl•^^ 
SxT^-'Tix  lO*)  be  referred  to  Abimelech.  Further, 
it  is  extremely  questionable  whether  a  late  re- 
dactor desired  to  establish  ticelvc  as  the  number 
of  the  judges.  For  not  only  is  Samson,  to  whom 
'delivering  Israel'  is  attributed  (13*,  cf.  14*  \b^- 
Igsjf.  30)^  counted  amongst  the  judges  (15^  16^),*  but 
also  Eli  (1  S  4'8'>)  and  Samuel  (7").  This  could  not 
be  unknown  to  a  later  redactor  of  the  Bk.  of  Jg. 
How  then  can  the  disposition  be  ascribed  to  him  to 
make  the  number  of  the  judges  twelve  ?  Besides, 
Budde  himself  remarks  that  in  the  Bk.  of  Jg 
thirteen  'judges'  are  mentioned,  if  Abimelech  as 
well  as  Shamgar  is  included  in  the  number.  But 
he  is  not  so  much  inclined  to  give  up  Abimelech 
as  Shamgar,  in  order  to  reduce  the  thirteen  to 
twelve.  This  is  quite  an  arbitrary  procedure,  for 
the  attribute  of  '  delivering  Israel '  which  belonged 
to  the  character  of  a  shophet  (2'^)  is  ascribed  to 
Shamgar  (3")  but  not  to  Abimelech.  Or  is 
Shamgar  no  real  historical  figure  because  in  a 
series  of  MSS  of  the  LXX  and  in  the  Itala  (cf. 
Mez,  die  Bibel  des  Josephus,'  p.  81  note)  he  is 
named  not  only  in  3*'  but  also  after  16"?  This 
vacillating  of  tlie  textual  tradition  as  to  the  right 
l^lace  for  mentioning  Shamgar  is  explicable  by 
reason  of  the  '  and  after  him '  and  the  '  Philistines.' 
But  it  does  not  disprove  the  historicity  of  an 
Israelitish  hero  Shamgar  who  came  upon  the  scene 
at  a  stormy  period  (5*). 

(^)  Another  ground  on  which  the  passages 
IQU.  3-5  1.2S-10.  iif.  13-15  are  assigned  to  a  very  late 
redactor  (R^),  is  the  following : — In  these  five 
sections  it  is  not  recorded  that  Israel  was  false  to 
its  religion,  and  on  that  account  had  to  sufi'er 
oppression  for  a  term  of  years,  and  was  delivered 

*  And  this  not  without  reason,  as  M.  Vernes  (Hist,  juire,  p. 
237)  supposed  when  he  said,  'Laissons  de  cote  r^trang«  pre- 
tention de  nous  faire  voir  dans  Samson  un  juge  d'Israel.'  For 
from  the  words,  '  the  Lord  raised  up  judg-es,  which  delivered 
them  out  of  the  band  of  those  that  sp<iiled  theni '  (Jj-  216,  cf. 
1  S  SS"*),  it  results  that  the  term  gMphet  had  assumeid  the  more 
generail  sense  of  'hero,'  or  '  leader.' 


from  tliis  by  a  hero.  '  The  extreme  attenuation  of 
the  Deuteron.  formula  is  exhibited  in  3^'.  There 
is  mention,  indeed,  of  an  act  of  deliverance,  but  of 
no  number  of  years '  (Budde,  p.  19).  But  what  if 
those  circumstances  of  which  there  is  no  notice 
did  not  exist,  or  were  partly  not  remembered? 
Can  their  absence  bring  into  question  the  historical 
character  of  the  persons  tnemselves?  In  the 
section  concerning  Othniel  (3**"),  which  by  Budde 
and  others  is  separated  from  the  above  six  passages, 
are  there  any  more  real  elements?  It  is  quite 
true  that  something  had  'faded,'  but  thb  was  the 
recollection  of  those  personages,  and  not  the 
'  Deuteronomistic  formuljB.'  What  could  have 
prevented  the  introducing  of  those  formulae  even 
at  a  late  period  into  the  biography  of  the  persons 
named.  Hence  the  conclusion  appears  more  certain 
that  it  was  not  the  'formulae'  that  were  wanting, 
but  the  disposition  to  modify  historical  reminis- 
cences in  accordance  with  these  formulae.  That 
has  been  handed  down  regarding  those  persons 
which  was  known  of  them,  and  this  was  not  little : 
the  name  of  the  man  himself  and  that  of  his  father 
or  his  tribe,  or  it  may  be  the  place  of  his  birth  and 
his  burial  ( 10^-  *  12'*-  '-•  **),  or  the  remembrance  of 
some  notable  deed  done  by  him  (3"),  etc.  Why 
should  all  this  be  set  down  to  invention?  Not 
because  of  a  wish  to  reach  the  number  twelve  for 
the  judges,  as  we  have  seen  already.  Or  was  it, 
perchance,  to  give  a  judge  to  each  tribe?  The 
tribes  of  the  individual  judges  were  as  follows : 
Judah  (Othniel  3^),  Benjamin  (Ehud  3'^;?  Shamgar 
3"),  Naphtali  (Barak  4«),  Ephraim  (Gideon  %^), 
Issachar  (Tola  10*),  GUecuL  (Jair  lO'),  tGilead 
(Jephthah  11'),  Judah  (Ibzan  128),  Zebulun  (Elon 
12"),  Ephraim  ('Abdon  12"),  Dan  (Samson  13»). 
One  may  observe  that  in  this  list  some  tribes 
occur  twice,  and  that  a  few  tribes  are  wanting 
altogether.  If  an  explanation  of  the  local  origin 
of  these  judges  is  to  be  sought  for,  it  is  most 
natural  to  find  it  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
hero  sprang  up  from  the  tribe  which  felt  most  the 
weight  of  the  invader's  oppres.sion.  Finally,  how 
came  poetic  fancy  and  constructive  historiography 
to  distribute  in  their  present  fashion  the  six  pas- 
sages 3"  10'"'  12*""  ?  It  is  impossible  for  the  present 
ysTiter  to  consent  to  see  in  this  arrangement  simply 
an  arbitrary  procedure. 

(rf)  But  there  are  in  the  Bk.  of  Jg  also  such  life- 
like and  vivid  narratives  as  cannot  be  set  down  to 
the  ideas  or  tendencies  of  a  later  age. 

(a)  The  history  of  Abimelech  (Jg  9)  even  M. 
Vernes  (Hist,  juive,  p.  218)  calls  'un  recit  d'une 
precision,  d'un  relief  etoimant.'  But  it  is  not  the 
only  one  of  this  class  in  Jg,  as  he  adds,  but  it  is 
the  only  one  that  is  almost  wholly  secular  in  its 
character.  It  is  the  only  narrative  in  Jg  which  is 
true  to  the  life — only  for  those  critics  to  whom  the 
secular  life  is  the  only  real  life  of  ancient  Israel. 
Critics  who  occupy  stich  a  standpoint  will  not  deny 
the  attribute  of  antiquity  to  such  a  story  as  that  of 
the  Benjamite  Ehud,  who  with  his  left  hand 
stabbed  the  tyrant  Eglon  (Jg  3'*^-).  Such  critics 
will  not  be  disposed  to  deny  the  historicity  of  the 
bold  figure  of  Jephthah,  or  of  the  tragic  end  of 
his  only  child  (ll'-12^).  Asa  'heros  daventures 
privees '  even  Samson  has  found  grace  in  the  eyes 
of  M.  Vernes  (p.  238),  according  to  whom  the  ex- 
ploits of  Samson  belonged  to  the  'disputes  qui 
devaient  naitre  frequemment  h  I'epoque  historique 
des  relations  etablies  entre  populations  antipa- 
thiques.'  * 

*  M-  Vernes  adds  the  following  note :  '  n  s'agit  li,  ce  noas 
semble,  d'une  antipathic  coinme  entre  Anglais  et  Pran^ais  k 
tant  d'6poque3  de  notre  histoire.  On  est  en  pais  officielle,  on 
s'unit  par  des  marriages,  etc.,  mais  de  temps  en  temps  la  haine 
nationale  se  fait  jour  par  des  explosions  tiolentes.  U  reste  a 
reniarquer  que  Samson  ne  se  bat  pas  une  seule  fois  avec  I'epee  - 
ou  la  lance ;  jamais  il  n'est  k  la  t£te  d'une  troupe  quelconque. 
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(/3)  But  the  religious  life  also  was  a  real  one  in 
ancient  Israel.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Moses  and 
during  the  following  centuries  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
Jahweh  could  burn  (Ex  32'^"-),  and  enthusiasm  be 
aroused  for  the  defence  of  His  honour.  For,  if  the 
flame  of  reverence  for  J"  had  not  been  kindled  by 
Moses,  why  should  he  and  not  Samuel  have  been 
named  as  the  greatest  hero  of  the  religious  de- 
velopment of  Israel  ?  If  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  religion  of  J"  was  not  lighted  at  the  great 
epoch  of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  how  could 
this  lire  have  burst  out  just  at  a  period  of  the 
deepest  depression  (1  S4""'-),  and  why  should  Israel 
have  felt  convicted  of  impiety  against  Jahweh? 
(1  S  1^^).  Hence  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for 
doubt  that  Gideon  (Jg  6""^-)  contended  for  the  cult 
of  Jahweh  in  opposition  to  tlie  preference  for  Baal, 
or  that  he  could  have  taken  for  his  battle-cry, 
'  For  Jtihweli  and  for  Gideon  (will  we  fight),' 
Jg  7'"'.  liisules,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  worthy 
of  luuirc  iliiit  it  is  precisely  in  the  historj^  of  a 
hero  belonging  to  tlie  tribe  of  Ephraim,  i.e.  to 
central  Caanan,  that  the  use  of  &  for  the  relative 
appears  (6^^  7'^  8-").  For  it  is  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim  alone  that  it  is  recorded  in  the  OT  thiit 
its  dialect  ditlered  from  that  of  other  Hebrews 
( Jg  12**) ;  cf.  on  the  speech  of  Ashdod  as  a  Hebrew 
dialect,  etc.,  Kdnig,  Lehrgcbdude,  ii.  349,  353. 
Further,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  narratives  con- 
cerning Elijah  and  Elisha  the  following  linguistic 
peculiarities  appear  :  nix  '  with,'  2  K  1^- ''  3"'-  ^^ 
(jia.  19  gs.  t,he  sliorter  form  Eliyrja  (and  Ahazya), 
12-4.  8.  la.  ,j,j5  ^^atti,  'thou,'  fern.)  4i«- ^3  8^ ;  the 
corresponding  's*?  ('to  thee,'  fern.)  4^;  '3  ('thy,' 
fern.)  4^-'';  v,  relative,  6'';  cf.  n:'N  'where'  ?,  6^^ 
so  elsewhere  only  in  Ca  V  (Kethibh);  7\-[\:;n-2  2K 
7^^,  and  the  same  phenomenon  shows  itself  in 
ancient  histories  like  those  of  1  S  13-^,  2  S  16^. 
Therefore  it  is  a  suiliciently  well-grounded  judg- 
ment that  the  present  narratives  concerning  Gideon 
are  compiled  from  materials  which,  so  to  say,  bear 
a  local  colouring.  This  judgment  is  at  least  sup- 
ported, further,  by  two  material  circumstances. 
For  it  is  a  fact,  admitted  even,  e.g.,  by  Wellliausen 
{Prolegom.  p.  71),  that  the  description  of  the  offer- 
ing contained  in  Jg  6"'-  corresponds  to  tlie  earliest 
stage  of  the  history  of  the  cultus  in  Israel.  Another 
point  has  hitherto  not  been  emphasized,  but  it  is  of 
no  less  importance.  The  disinclination  manifested 
by  Gideon  to  accept  of  the  otter  made  to  him  to  be 
ruler  (hva  Jg  8^  'the  Lord  shall  rule  over  you') 
is  perfectly  in  place  in  the  period  before  Samuel. 
For  it  was  not  till  his  time  that  Israel  rejected 
the  kingship  of  Jahweh  (Ex  15^^)  ('they  have  re- 
jected me,  that  I  should  not  reign  over  them,' 
1  S  8'). 

(7)  In  like  manner  the  antiquity  of  the  narrative 
contained  in  Jg  17  f.  is  witnessed  to.  For  the  pos- 
session by  the  S^phraimite  Micah  of  a  private  house 
of  gods  (17'")  tallies  with  the  circumstance  that  in 
the  earlier  period  a  plurality  of  places  of  worship 
was  allowed  (Ex  20"'''-^).  Further,  we  see  a  Levite 
wandering  about,  ready  to  settle  down  wherever 
he  found  ottice  and  bread  (17«'f-  18""-  19»).  This 
situation  of  the  members  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  was 
an  actual  one  as  long  as  a  number  of  the  Levitical 
cities  were  not  yet  conquered,  such  as  Gezer  (Jos 
21-1  161",  Jg  1^),  and  those  remarks  of  the  Bk.  of 
Jg  about  the  Levites  would  have  possessed  no 
probability  if  they  had  proceeded  from  a  period 
when  Jeroboam  selected  priests  from  among  tlie 
people  at  large  (1  K  12^').     For  the  Levite  spoken 

Les  ^l^ments  de  son  histoire  nous  semblent,  en  consequence, 
apparteiiir  i  une  6poque  relativenient  peu  aneienne.'  But  this 
is  nearly  the  opposite  of  the  real  course  of  things.  It  is  pre- 
cisely in  oklen  times  that  heroes  signalize  themselves  in  single 
combat.  Recall,  for  instance,  the  giant  figures  of  the  Greek 
world  of  legend,  the  heroes  of  Homer,  or  the  giants  of  the 
German  pre-historic  era. 


of  in  Jg  17"*'  wandered  from  Judah  to  the  territory 
of  Ephraim,  etc.,  but  after  the  time  of  Jeroboam 
many  members  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  on  the  contrary, 
moved  from  the  territories  of  the  Northern  tribes 
to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (2  Ch  1 1'^'-).  Finally,  the 
note  that  the  priests  of  the  city  of  Dan  were  de- 
scendants of  Moses  (Jg  18^),  must  be  borrowed  from 
an  ancient  source.  Later  generations  were  so  little 
disposed  to  invent  such  an  item,  that  they  souglit 
ratner  to  convert  the  name  of  Moses  in  this  pa.ssage 
into  Manasseh. 

(5)  But  also  the  moral  life  of  ancient  Israel  did 
not  lack  its  characteristic  aim  and  peculiar  vigour. 
Even  in  early  times  Israel  was  conscious  of  a 
certain  sum  or  moral  principles,  for  we  read,  '  no 
such  thing  ought  to  be  done  in  Israel ' :  '  do  not 
thou  this  folly,'  and  the  like  (cf.  Gn  20"  34^",  Jg 
1930  20«b,  2  S  1312).  And,  since  these  principles  of 
morality  in  the  most  central  parts  of  Israelitish 
tradition  are  traced  back  to  the  time  of  Moses,  why- 
should  we  seek  for  a  different  origin  for  them  ?  Is 
it  at  all  probable,  for  instance,  that  they  originated 
at  periods  which  do  not  give  themselves  out  as 
creative,  but  as  secondary?  Now  these  ancient 
principles  of  the  morality  of  Israel  lived  in  the 
conscience  of  this  nation,  and  when  they  were 
trodden  underfoot,  as  in  the  instance  of  Gibeah 
(Jg  IQ^*!-),  the  voice  of  the  moral  conscience  of  the 
nation  spoke  out  loudly  (20*'*).  Hence  it  is  quite 
precarious  to  pronounce  the  storm  of  indignation 
that  broke  loose  upon  the  Benjamites  (v."*-)  fictiti- 
ous. F'inally,  the  assertion  that  in  the  time  of  the 
judges  a  'common  acting  on  the  part  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel  is  excluded'  (Budde  on  chs.  19-21), 
is  quite  ungrounded.  Nay,  it  has  not  yet  been 
taken  into  account  that  the  Song  of  S^"-  contains 
an  indirect  proof  to  the  contrary  effect.  For  if  in 
the  period  of  the  judges  one  could  not  entertain 
the  notion  that  a  common  danger  to  Israel  must  be 
warded  off"  by  the  common  action  of  all  the  tribes, 
one  could  not  have  blamed  those  tribes  which  kept 
aloof  from  the  struggle  against  the  northern 
Canaanites  (Jg  5i'"i''). 

(e)  There  is  a  series  of  passages  in  the  Bk.  of  Jg 
in  which  the  declension  of  the  national  prosperity 
is  brought  into  causal  connexion  with  the  religious 
and  moral  falling  away  of  the  people  (cf.  especially 
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above  (5  c)  that  these  passages  cannot  with  cer- 
tainty be  attributed  to  a  definite  Deuteron.  author, 
but  we  now  add  the  following  observations,  byway 
of  an  attempt  to  fix  positively  the  character  and 
the  age  of  these  passages,  (a)  There  was  a  religi- 
ous-moral consciousness  on  tlie  part  of  Israel  (cf.  6 
d,  S)  before  the  period  to  wliich  the  origin  of  Dt  is 
traced  by  a  large  number  of  critics,  i.e.  the  reign  of 
king  Josiah.  (/3)  During  the  centuries  that  elapsed 
between  Moses  and  Samuel,  'the  knees  which  have 
not  bowed  unto  Baal'  (IK  19'*)  were  not  quite 
wanting.  Let  us  recall,  for  instance,  Deborah 
and  Gideon.  (7)  In  addition  to  that  series  of  pas- 
sages which  now  are  assigned  by  several  critics  to 
a  Deuteronomist  (Budde's  I)-),  are  there  not  others 
in  the  Bk.  of  Jg  in  which  the  same  causal  nexus 
between  religious  unfaithfulness  and  national  de- 
cadence is  emphasized  ?  cf.  2'*.  (5)  May  not  such 
passages  have  been  formulated  in  the  guilds  of 
nSbi'im  which  gathered  arotind  Samuel?  (1  S  10^'^ 
etc.).  (e)  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  a  kernel  of 
farewell  addresses  of  Moses  existed  before  these 
assumed  their  present  form  in  Dt  (cf.  Konig, 
Einleitung,  pp.  214-216).  (f)  Those  passages  of 
Jg  which  are  now  by  many  scholars  called  Deutero- 
nomistic,  are  even  in  relation  to  their  contents 
not  really  allied  to  the  passages  of  the  Books  of 
Kings  which  have  points  of  contact  with  Dt 
(1  K  3'^- 11*  etc.;  see  Kdnig,  Einleitung,  p.  267). 
For  it  is  extremely  interesting  that  in  Jg  the  cove- 
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nant  of  J"  is  mentioned  only  in  2'-  ^  and  the  com- 
mands of  J"  only  in  2"-  *•,  but  these  things  are 
mentioned  in  1  K  2^  3'-  "  6^"-  ^  8»i-  »•  "•  ^^  9*-  « 
liu.33(.38  1321  148  1818  1910.  u  2K  10"  1323  14« 
j-s.  13.  i5f.  19.  34. 37f.  i^"- '"  21*  22*'  '^  23'-*'-  "'•  -■"•.  Fur- 
ther, the  idea  of  the  centralization  of  the  cultus  is 
not  emphasized  in  that  series  of  passages  Avhich  it 
is  usual  to  call  Deuteronomistic.  No  word  of 
censure  is  uttered  against  the  bdmdth  as  in  1  K  3'"- 
15"  22**' '»^,  2K  12^  142'-  153'S4f.  igs-sa  23*-8-23. 
Besides,  when  the  remark  is  made  that  D-^  'den 
Begrifl"  des  Richter  geschaffen  hat '  (Budde,  p.  xvi), 
in  support  of  which  jg  2'®  is  cited,  we  miss  here  a 
recollection  of  the  words,  '  since  the  time  that  I 
commanded  judges  to  be  over  my  people  Israel ' 
(2  S  7"). 

(/)  There  are  only  a  few  passages  in  Jg 
which  possess  sufficiently  clear  marks  of  a  late 
origin. 

(a)  We  do  not  venture  to  reckon  among  these 
elements  those  passages  where  the  intervention 
of  a  supernatural  power  is  described,  as  in  the 
expression  '  an  (see  Konig's  Syntax,  §  304  e) 
angel  of  the  Lord'  (2^  13*'^-),  or  'the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  came  upon  him,' etc.  (Si"  6»*  ll-'^  14«- ^^ 
IS''*).  For  'there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth,  Horatio,  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philo- 
sophy.' 

(/3)  But  we  find,  undoubtedly,  a  series  of  so- 
called  'round  numbers';  'seven'  (6'-''  8-®  12^ 
Ig7f.i3.i9  20'5),  or  'seventy'  (V  &^  [repeated  in 
92.  8. 18. 24. 50]  4  12'^),  or  '  Seventy  -  scvcu  '  (gi*),  or 
'  forty '  (3"  5«-  ^i  g'^s  131).  There  are,  indeed,  also 
instances  Avhere  the  number  '  seven '  is  meant  in 
an  exact  sense,  as  in  the  case  of  the  seven  days  of 
the  marriage  feast  (14^--  ");  for  such  a  feast  even  at 
the  present  day  actually  lasts,  as  a  rule,  for  seven 
days,  and  is  called  'the  king's  week'  (Wetzstein, 
Zeitschrift  f.  Ethnologie,  v.  291,  293).  But  the 
numbers  'seven,'  'seventy,'  and  'forty'  are  un- 
questionably intended  frequently  in  an  approxi- 
mate sense  ;  cf.  '  seven '  in  Gn  4'^  31-^  33^  Ex  7-^ 
Lv  2618- 2''- 28,  Dt  28^- -5,  IS  2^  etc..  Is  4^  etc.; 
'seventy'  in  Gn  46-^  Ex  P  15-' 24i- »,  Nu  lli«-24f. 
33«,  Dt  10-'-,  2  K  101,  Is  2315,  Jer  25"  29",  Ezk  8", 
Ps  90i«,  Lk  101 .  .  seventy-seven '  in  Gn  42^* ;  '  forty ' 
in  Gn  6»,  Ex  T  W^  etc.,  Dt  34",  1  S  418  \V\  2  S  5^ 
15^  1  K  2"  11«  19«,  Ezk  4«  29"-i^  Am  2i»  5-^  Jon 
3^  Ps  951",  Neh  9-'i,  Mt  4^,  Ac  P ;  cf.  the  Egyp.  and 
the  Gr.  parallels  in  Gn  50^  and  Herodot.  ii.  29, 
iii.  23,  iv.  73.  The  psychological  origin  of  the  em- 
ployment of  these  numbers  lies  in  this,  that  natur- 
ally it  was  only  approximately  and  by  a  familiar 
expression  that  one  could  or  would  indicate  a 
smaller  or  a  larger  quantity.  Cf.  Adrianos,  EtVa- 
yoryT)  eh  ras  Oeias  ypa^xis,  §  85  :  '  Tdi*  eTrrd.  dpidfxbv  eVi 
ir\eovaff/j.ov  \eyei  (17  ypa^).' 

To  the  same  category  may  be  assigned  also  the 
numbers  'eighty'  (3=^'),  'twenty'  (4»  IS^"  16=*i ; 
from  40  -!-  20  arose  the  60  which  in  Jg  12^  is  assigned 
by  the  LXX  B,  etc. ,  as  the  length  of  the  sway  of 
Jephthah),  '  ten '  (6^  12",  cf.  Gn  31^,  Lv  262«,  Nu  I422, 
ISP  etc..  Is  6'^,  Am  5*  etc.,  the  ten  temptations 
of  Abraham  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  ch.  19),  and 
the  '  fifty '  which  is  read  by  LXX  A,  etc. ,  in  3" 
(cf.  Gn  182*,  Jos  7-1,  1  S  6i»  etc.).  Also  the  number 
'three'  in  the  three  years'  reign  of  Abimelech 
(Jg  9'^)  might  bear  the  same  character,  because 
'three'  sometimes  designates  an  approximate 
quantity  (Gn  SO^  40"'- 12  422^,  Ex  22  etc.,  Is  16"  20^, 
Jon  21,  Est  4i«,  Dn  P,  1  Ch  2p2).  But  then  the 
history  of  Abimelech  possesses  in  other  respects 
many  marks  of  exactitude  (see  above,  6  d,  a).  It 
is  certainly,  however,  an  unjustifiable  procedure 
to  include  in  this  class  of  numbers  the  '  eighteen ' 
of  Jg  3",  the  '  twenty-three '  of  I02,  or  the  '  twenty- 
two  '  read  by  a  few  Gr.  minuscula  MSS  in  IO2,  prob- 
ably in  imitation  of  the  following  number  22,  the 
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'  eighteen '  of  10*,  the  '  forty-two '  of  12",  the  '  six ' 
of  12^  or  the  '  eight '  of  12".* 

This  last  procedure  would  be  justifiable  only 
upon  the  assumption  that  these  numbers  may 
be  regarded  as  the  arbitrarily  chosen  parts  of  a 
previously  fixed  total.  In  point  of  fact,  the  foUow- 
mg  observation  has  been  made  :  the  sum  of  the 
interregna  (38-"  4=*  6I  10»:  84- 18 -t- 20 -f- 7 -I- 18  =  71) 
almost  exactly  corresponds  to  the  sum  of  the  years 
of  the  so-called  minor  Judges  (102'-  129-"-":  23-t-22 
-I- 7 -f  10  4- 8  =  70).  Wellhausen,  who  was  the  first 
to   note   this   correspondence  (in  Bleek's  Introd.* 

fK  185,  and  in  Prolegom."  p.  240),  afterwards  con- 
essed  (Comp.  of  Hex.  p.  356)  that  he  had  no  longer 
much  faith  in  his  former  attempt.  But  Budde,  in 
the  Kurzcr  Hdcomm.  (1897,  p.  xviii),  still  regard* 
the  observation  as  pertinent  in  spite  of  the  difler- 
ence  of  the  two  totals  that  are  said  to  correspond 
with  one  another.  But  if  a  redactor  of  Jg  had 
any  thought  of  this  correspondence,  would  he 
not  have  been  capable  of  making  it  an  exact 
one? 

Hence  the  approximate  character  can  be  empha- 
sized only  in  the  case  of  the  number  40  and  its 
actual  double  (80)  or  its  half  (20).  This  is  com- 
mended further  by  the  following  three  considera- 
tions. The  number  40  occurs  with  relatively  great 
frequency  as  a  round  number  (see  the  series  of 
passages  cited  above).  Further,  the  480  years 
which,  according  to  1  K  6',  elapsed  between  the 
Exodus  and  the  beginning  of  the  building  of  the 
temple  (in  the  4th  year  of  Solomon's  reign),  are 
probably  a  product  of  40  x  12.  Again,  the  length 
of  a  generation  (nT^,  Arab,  ddnui,  lit.  irepioSo^)  was 
probably,  in  the  view  of  the  Israelites,  40  years. 
For  a  generation,  with  few  exceptions,  was  doomed 
to  die  in  the  wilderness  (Nu  1422*-  26*^),  and  this 
sojourn  in  the  wilderness  lasted  for  (about)  40 
years  (Nu  14^'-  2022^-  32^3  33**'-,  Dt  2^  82  29«,  Jos  5« 
etc.).t  Besides,  Bertheau  [Comm.- ■p.  xvi)  rightly 
observes  that  in  1  Ch  52^-34  gsa-ss  t^velve  generations 
are  counted  from  Aaron  to  Ahimaaz  the  contem- 
porary of  David  and  Solomon.  Kessler  {Chronol. 
iudicuin,  etc.  p.  12)  remarks  that  no  one  can 
prove  that  twelve  generations  actually  lived  in 
the  period  from  Moses  to  Solomon.  But  all 
we  need  is  proof  that  Israelitish  tradition  ever 
reckoned  twelve  generations  between  a  contem- 
porary of  Moses  and  a  contemporary  of  Solomon, 
and  this  tradition  is  actually  found  in  1  Ch 
529-34  a^mi  6^'^.  Consequently,  it  can  be  main- 
tained with  sufficient  certainty  that  the  chronologj'- 
of  the  Bk.  of  Jg  is  a  product  of  secondary  com- 
bination in  so  far  as  the  approximate  number  40 
(311  531  828  X3i)^  its  double  (3*),  and  its  half  (4^  152»1 
16^1),  are  employed  as  factors  in  this  chronology 
(so,  essentially,  Bertheau,  p.  xiii ;  Oettli,  p.  212  ; 
Moore,  p.  xlif.).  Further,  it  appears  to  the 
present  writer  that  the  chronological  problem  of 
the  Bk.  of  Jg  has  to  be  examined  in  the  following 
direction: — (a)  The  number  480  (1  K  6')  is  an  un- 
certain total,  and  cannot  be  used  as  the  standard 
in  estimating  the  chronological  data  of  Jg.  (j3)  The 
round  numbers  of  Jg  are  really  to  be  treated  only 
as  approximate  figures  equally  with  the  300  years 
which   Jephthah   (Jg  11'")  says  elapsed   between 

*  Budde  (p.  xx) :  '  die  beiden  Zahlen  18,  die  23  und  die  22 
Btellen  leichte  Abweichungen  von  20  dar ' ;  but  even  he  (p.  xviii) 
derives  '  die  von  der  Regel  so  weit  abweichende  Zahl  6  fiir 
Jephthah  (12X)  aus  einer  Vorlage.' 

T  The  round  character  of  the  number  40  has  been  contested 
by  J.  C.  A.  Kessler  {Chronologia  iudicum  et  primorum  regum, 
1882)  in  the  words,  'fides  historica  numeri  40  annorum  non 
dubia  est ;  nam  ssepius  huius  spatii  partes  commemorantur  et 
in  eo  singuli  anni  vel  menses  numerantur :  Dt  2'^,  2  S  5*,  1  K 
2",  1  Ch  2927,  Ex  191,  Xu  1011  201,  Dt  13'  (p.  12).  But  Rockerath 
(Bibl.  Chronologie,  1865,  p.  22)  already  remarks  that  the  round 
numbers  were  partly  supplied  in  place  of  numbers  that  had  be- 
come indistinct,  and  in  any  case  it  is  inadmissible  to  suppose 
that  a  period  of  40  years  could  have  emerged  so  frequently  by 
accident. 
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Israel's  entrance,  into  Canaan  and  his  own  days. 
Hitherto  no  ;itt(ui|it  (cf.  Seder  olam  rabba,  ed. 
Meyer,  p.  384  f.)  t  hai  lias  been  made  has  succeeded 
ill  lirinirifiu  tlii-  miiabcrSOO  into  harmony  with  the 
otluT  cliKnioln-icul  statements  of  Jg.  (7)  Both 
tlie  iirinciples  just  stated  appear  to  the  present 
Avriter  to  be  more  correct  than  the  view  (NiiUleke, 
Untersueh.  z.  Kritik  d.  A  T,  p.  173  f.  ;  Moore,  p. 
xli ;  Bndde,  p.  xviii)  that  an  autlior  of  the  Bk. 
of  Jg  did  not  count  the  years  of  foreign  domination 
(3s.1T  43  (51  1Q8.  8  +  18  +  20  +  7  +  18  =  71  years)  in  ad- 
dition to  the  years  of  rest,  or  the  years  of  the  hero 
who  destroyed  this  foreign  domination.  This  is  at 
least  not  the  meaning  of  the  text  of  3*"'" ;  for 
after  it  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Israelites 
served  Cushan-rishathaim  8  years  (S**),  it  is  added 
by  means  of  an  imperf.  consec.  'and  (hence)  the 
Israelites  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord 
raised  up  a  deliverer,  etc.  (v."),  and  (hence)  the 
land  had  rest  40  years,  and  Othniel  died'  (v.^"). 
The  exegesis  which  reckons  the  8  years  of  the 
foreign  domination  to  the  years  of  Othniel,  which, 
it  is  self-evident,  could  begin  only  with  the  shaking 
oft'  of  the  foreign  yoke,  is  not  in  harmony  with 
the  text  although  it  was  a  favourite  with  Jewish 
interpreters.*  As  little  is  it  the  case  in  S'*,  for 
the  18  years  during  which  Israel  groaned  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Moabites  cannot  be  included  in 
the  80  years  of  rest  (3*").  Nor  are  the  20  years 
of  oppression  (4^)  reckoned  among  the  40  years  of 
rest  (5^^).  As  little  are  the  7  years  of  invasions 
by  the  Midianites  (6')  reckoned  among  the  40  years 
during  which  the  Midianites  could  not  lift  up  their 
heads,  and  the  country  was  in  quietness  ;  and  these 
forty  years  are  expressly  identified  with  the  days 
of  Gideon  (8^).  And  was  Jephthah  chosen  to  be 
leader  at  the  beginning  of  the  18  years  of  the 
oppression  (10^)  ?  Then  he  must  have  long  deferred 
his  victory  ;  and  yet  the  text  (11^-  ^-^•)  presents  the 
choice,  the  attack,  and  the  victory  of  Jephthah  as 
a  continuous  succession  of  incidents.  Budde, 
indeed,  says  (p.  xviii)  that  'R^"  has  not  counted 
the  times  of  the  foreign  domination  as  elements 
in  the  chronology  of  his  people.'  But  whence  does 
he  derive  this  conclusion  ?  From  the  circumstance 
that  in  the  case  of  the  '  minor  Judges '  only  the 
length  of  their  ofiice  is  noted ;  and  that  in  10'-  ^ 
12s.  11. 13  ^yg  {iji(j  <  after  him.'  But  it  is  by  no  means 
an  unquestionable  fact  that  this  'after  him'  is 
incniit  to  indicate  an  'unbroken'  succession.  In 
any  case  it  is  a  false  generalizing  fi-om  the  data 
to  attribute  to  the  author  of  10'- ^  128- n- is  the 
opinion  that  'during  the  whole  period  of  the 
judges,  judge  followed  judge  in  direct  succession.' 
Ana  because  of  tiiis  opinion  is  he  to  be  supposed 
to  have  rejected  the  years  of  foreign  domination 
and  to  have  replaced  these  by  the  years  of  the 

*  The  words  '  and  after  him  (Joshua)  [w.as  raised  up]  Othniel, 
the  son  of  Kenaz,  forty  >cars  [but]  subtract  from  them  the 
eight  years  of  the  oppression  under  Cushan-rishathaim'  (Seder 
olam  rabba,  ch.  xii.),  contradict  the  text  of  OT.  But  it  is  a  very 
interestinjr  circumstance  that  Seder  o.  r.  does  not  always  adopt 
the  same  esej^esis.  It  does  so  with  the  18  years  of  3'*,  and  of  the 
40  years  of  5="  two  years  are  subtracted  for  the  oppression  of 
Jabin  and  Sisera(Q':B''3  ^<^^'□l  pa""?  li^yc  '•:c');  but  after  the 
mention  of  tlie  40 years  of  Gideon  it  is  expressly  said  'and  (= but) 
the  7  years  of  Midian  (6I)  are  not  reckoned  to  them'  (':c  yaci 
jrino  17y  kS  pin).  Further,  how  is  one  to  explain  the  state. 
ment,  '  from  Othniel  to  the  death  of  Samson  are  324  years '  ? 
(Dik.  ha-fg'amtm,  §  70  cncj'i  mxD  a^ia  pe'OB'  m^  in  Sx'jnyD 
n'3B'  yanxi).  The  numbers  40+80+40+40+23+22+6+7+10 
+8+20  (311-  30  531  828  io2f.  i27f.  11. 14  1520  II  i6;«i)  make  up  a  total 
of  only  296  years.  But  if  28  be  added,  the  number  324  is  ob- 
tained. May  we  perhaps  have  recourse  to  the  28  years  which 
in  Seder  olam  rabba  (ch.  xii.)  are  attributed  to  Joshua?  At  the 
end  of  §  70  of  Dikdulce  conies  the  statement,  '  from  Othniel  to 
the  rise  of  Eli  as  judge  were  324  years.'  But  this  also  occasions 
an  insoluble  problem.  Neither  of  these  dicta  of  Jewish  tradi- 
tion is  either  noticed  or  explained  in  any  of  the  helps  accessible 
to  the  present  writer  (BMia  Ileb.  et  Rabbin.  ;  Seder  olam 
rabba  ;  Jewish  and  modern  commentaries). 


minor  judges?  As  tlie  t»'xt  (3**-i»-  "  etc.,  see  above) 
8how.s,  he  has  iicitlii  r  iciccicil  tlu-  one  nor  sub- 
stituted the  other,  \<.,y  tlio  suiu  ol  tin;  yiars  of  the 
foreign  domination  (71)  and  the  sum  of  tiie  years 
of  the  so-called  minor  Judges  (70)  are  different. 
(5)  As  little  ground  is  there  for  tiie  assumption 
that  the  Bk.  of  Jg  meant  several  incidents  to  be 
synchronistic.  The  words '  he  (the  Lord)  sold  tlieni 
into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  and  into  the 
hands  of  the  children  of  Amnion'  (10"),  ^i\i-  nnh 
an  appearance  of  right  to  the  view  thai  \\u-  iii 
vasion  of  the  Ammonites  (10*"^-  IP'  .ui.l  thai  of 
the  Philistines  (13'^)  occurred  at  thi-  same  tiim'. 
But  in  truth  it  is  recorded  in  the  151..  of  .1;^  tliat 
the  attack  of  the  Ammonites  which,  tollowiiiL;  tlio 
statement  of  10^  is  described  in  10^"^-  ll^'"^-,  was 
warded  oft' by  Jephthah,  that  then  came  the  judges 
Ibzan,  etc.  (12^"-),  and  that  the  people  of  Israel  on 
account  of  new  unfaithfulness  were  oppressed  by 
the  invasion  of  the  Philistines.  For  tin-  t<\t  nruls. 
'  and  the  children  of  Israel  did  evil  (iijnni  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  delivered  tliem 
into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines'  (13').  Hence  it 
is  not  the  thought  e.xpressed  in  Jg  itself  (13^)  that 
is  seized  by  Kessler,  who,  following  Keil  and  others, 
again  assigns  to  the  same  date  the  incidents  relatecl 
in  \QP-\2>^  and  those  spoken  of  in  13'«f-  {Chronol. 
iudicum.,  p.  29  f.).  Now,  the  question  might  still 
arise,  whether  the  order  of  events  in  the  period  of 
the  judges  was  better  known  to  the  sources  of  the 
Bk.  of  Jg  or  to  M.  Vernes,  who  (p.  199)  reproaches 
the  '  auteur  du  livre  des  Juges  '  with  having  placed 
'  bout  h,  bout  des  evfenements  qui  ne  s'enchainent 
en  aucune  fa9on.'  The  present  writer  for  his 
part  prefers  the  order  indicated  in  the  Bk.  of 
Judges. 

(7)  Little  as  the  round  numbers  of  the  Bk.  of 
Jg  positively  point  to  a  very  late  date,  this  is  a-< 
little  the  case  with  the  expression  pxn  nis,.  r  -  -; 
(18*").  It  may  indeed  be  somew'liat  bold  to  assume 
pxn  as  the  original  reading,  and  to  find  in  this 
passage  an  allusion  to  the  nhi  wliich  indirectly  is 
asserted  of  the  'aron,  '  ark  (of  the  covenant  r  in  1  S 
4'-^i'-.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not  precisely  j-nx  of  w  hich 
the  verb  n'73  is  elsewhere  predicated.  Tiiis  may, 
however,  be  accidental,  for  n'73  has  for  subject  not 
only  the  people  (Is  5^*,  Am  P),  or  Israel  (Am  ?''• '', 
2  K  17''  etc.),  or  persons  in  general  (2  K  -!4  ',  Mic  P, 
Ezk  12»  etc.),  but  also  Judah  (Jer  W',  l.a  1  ,  2  K 
25^^  II  Jer  52'-^''  etc. ),  or  a  city,  as  hM  (Am  5'')  or  Jeru- 
salem (Jer  P)  or  Damascus  (2  K  16"). — Besides  the 
period  during  which  the  descendants  of  Moses 
officiated  as  priests  in  Dan,  in  v.'*^  a  period  is 
named  of  the  worship  of  Micah's  graven  image, 
namely,  the  period  of  the  existence  of  the  temple 
in  Shiloh.  There  is  no  mention  of  this  temple 
after  the  time  of  Eli  (IS  14=*).  In  Ps  78«"  the 
overthrow  of  Shiloh  is  placed  before  the  choosing 
of  Mt.  Zion  (v.®8),  and  from  Jer  l^-  ^*  it  cannot  be 
inferred  that  it  was  laid  waste  during  the  Assyrian 
wars  (Moore,  p.  369).  Hence  there  is  not  such  a 
serious  departure  from  reality  when  in  Dikdiiki 
ha-teamhn,  §  70,  it  is  said,  '  on  the  day  when  Eli 
died,  Shiloh  Avas  laid  waste'  (.iS'c  .■;3^^  'Vi'  n?^  dv). 
— What  is  now  the  meaning  of  the  remark  in  v.^\ 
and  why  are  the  two  dicta  of  v.-'  and  v.^'  placed 
side  by  side?  In  v.^i  it  must  be  iiiteinhd  to  say 
that  tlie  end  of  the  cult  of  the  graven  image  of 
Micah  stood  in  a  causal  connexion  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  sanctuary  of  J"  at  Shiloh.  and 
the  two  notes  of  v.^'-  would  best  harmoni/e  if 
there  was  a  reference  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Shiloh  sanctuary  also  in  the  wonis  ■;!  ns:  -r;  iv.-'"). 
Now,  let  it  be  obsiM-ved  th.it  I'ii  dieil  when  he 
heard  that  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  taken 
(1  S  4'^"--).  But  if,  in  spite  of  all  tJiis,  it  remains 
uncertfiin  whether  in  Jg  18**  a  statement  which 
raised  siruples  was  changed  into  an  easier  read- 
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ing  (cf.  the  interpolated  :  in  v.'*),*  yet  the  ex- 

Sression  '  until  the  daj'  of  the  exile  of  the  land ' 
oes  not  jwint  further  down  than  the  time  wlien 
Ti"lath-pileser  '  took  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  etc.,  and 
Galilee,  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and  carried 
them  captive  to  Assj-ria'  (2  K  15"-*'),  i.e.  about  B.C. 
734.  And  if  this  is  the  meaning  of  v.**,  then  from 
the  period  of  time  indicated  in  v.**  a  shorter  period 
is  selected  in  v.'^.  For  it  was  desired  to  add  how 
long  the  cult  of  the  graven  ima^e  of  Micab  lasted, 
because  this  image  was  a  principal  subject  in  the 
preceding  narrative. 

(5)  In  the  middle  of  the  second  episode  of  Jg 
(chs.  19-21),  where,  e.g.,  we  read  '  Jebus  which  is 
Jerusalem'  (19>^  cf.  2  S  5""),  Wellhausen  (Camp. 
233  ft".)  and  some  others  discover  a  passa^  of 
very  late  origin,  namely,  20^-21'*.  What  opinion 
are  we  to  form  of  this  ?  Now,  in  any  case,  this 
section  must  have  displaced  another  narrative,  for 
between  the  end  of  ch.  19  and  2P*  there  is  a 
lacuna.  But  common  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Israelites  was  not  impossible  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Joshua.  Let  us  consider,  in  addition 
to  what  has  been  said  above  (6  d,  S),  the  story 
of  the  building  of  an  altar  beside  Jordan  (Jos 
ooioff-).  Was  this  not  a  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
Israelites  settled  on  the  east  of  Jordan  against  the 
idea  of  separation  from  their  nation?  And  does 
the  11  nit  1/  of  the  Israelites,  which  shows  itself  in 
1  S  7^-  8^-  11*  ('that  we  may  send  messengers 
unto  all  the  coasts  of  Israel'),  etc.,  ever  appear  as 
a  netc  phenomenon  ?  The  present  Avriter  believes 
that  there  are  more  traces  of  the  unity  of  ancient 
Israel  than  are  wont  at  present  to  be  recognized 
by  some  scholars.  Were  there  not  '  elders '  in 
Israel  before  Samuel?  (1  S  8**-).  Could  these  not 
then  assemble  themselves  on  account  of  the  un- 
heard of  scandal  perpetrated  by  a  Benjamite  city 
( Jg  20^),  as  readUy  as  in  connexion  with  the  choice 
of  a  king  ?  ( 1  S  8**).  It  is  quite  true  the  expression 
mishkah  zakhar  {cf.  'that  hath  not  lain  by  man') 
is  found  only  in  Nu  3P''*  and  Jg  2P^'- ;  but  this  is 
no  proof  of  the  late  origin  of  the  latter  verse, 
for  the  expression  in  question  had  very  probably 
also  an  earlier  existence.  Hence  the  judgment  of 
the  present  writer  is  that  not  the  section  20^-21"  as 
a  whole,  but  only  single  elements  in  it  bear  a 
secondary  character.  Such  elements  are,  above 
all,  the  round  numbers  like  40li,000  (20^'),  and 
there  is  no  department  where  hyperbole  more 
readily  comes  in  than  the  department  of  numbers. 
We  do  not  believe  that  tradition  required  many 
centuries — for  Budde's  K*"  MTote  '  perhaps  about  the 
year  400 '  (p.  xvi) — in  order  to  create  these  figures, 
(e)  Only  legend,  and  not  mythology,  has  played 
a  r6le  in  the  filling  out  of  the  history  of  Samson. 
Traces  of  the  so-caUed  '  Folk-lore '  are  probably  to 
be  found,  e.g.,  in  the  thirty  men  (14^*),  the  300 
jackals  (15*),  and  the  1000  men  (v."*-)  whom  he 
slew  with  the  jawbone  of  an  ass.  Nay,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  this  exploit  of  Samson  and  the 
name  Eamath-lehi,  i.e.  'height  of  jaw,'  are  con- 
nected with  each  other.  Rather  may  this  deed  of 
Samson's  have  been  simply  placed  here,  for  the 
localizing  activity  of  popular  tradition  shows  itself 
elsewhere,  or  the  narrative  of  the  deed  may  even 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  name  of  the  place. 
The  same  is  probably  the  case  M'ith  the  stery  of 
'En-hakk6re  (15^*'-).  in  which  the  two  homonyms 
kure",  '  partridge,'  and  kOre",  '  caller,'  appear  to  be 
mixed  up.  But,  all  the  same,  the  Samson  narra- 
tives are  no  product  of  mythology.  The  mytho- 
logical explaining  away  of  the  j>erson  of  Samson 
is  discountenanced  even  by  M.  \  ernes  (Hist,  juive, 

*  The  sentence  '  the  foundations  of  heaven  moved '  (2  S  228) 
is  changed  into  'the  foundations  of  the  kiilg  moved' (Ps  IS^. 
See,  in  general,  regarding  such  alterations  of  parallel  texts, 
Konig's  Einieitung,  pp.  76  f.,  82  ff. 


p.  238  f.);  and  as  we  have  quoted  from  him  beveral 
statements  which  appear  to  be  unfounded,  it  is 
but  right  that  we  should  quote  a  passage  of  which 
we  can  thoroughly  approve.  He  saj's,  '  I'interpre- 
tation  mythologique  de  Ihistoire  de  Samson  ^choue 
an  port ;  sans  compter  qu'on  ne  salt  trop  comment 
y  faire  rentrer  laventure  du  lion  et  de  I'essaini 
d'abeilles,  des  chacals,  de  la  m&choire,  de  la  porte 
de  Gaza,  c'est-i-dire  ce  qui  precMe  les  ruses  et  le 
succes  de  Dalila,  le  Samson  du  dernier  episode  ne 
saurait  etre  tenu  pour  le  jeune  soleil  du  printemps. 
S'U  se  sert,  en  elfet,  du  retour  de  sa  vigueur  pour 
triompherde  ses  adversaires  (les  tenebres,  Thiver?), 
il  succombe  lui-meme  sous  cet  effort,  et  si  les  deux 
piliers  du  temple  doivent  etre  tenus  pour  les  colon- 
nes  d'Hercule,  elles  sont  mises  a  une  trfes  mauvaise 
place.' 

7.  The  Author  of  the  Book.— The  author  of 
Jg  is  not  named  In  the  book  itself.  In  the  Talmud 
(Saba  bathra  14'')  it  is  said,  'Samuel  wrote  (or 
edited  [the  sense  of  the  verb  kathab  is  examined 
in  Konig's  Einieitung,  p.  445])  his  book  and  the 
Bk.  of  Jg  and  the  Bk.  of  Ruth '  (cf.  Marx-Dalman, 
Traditio  rabbinorum  veterrima,  p.  14).  Similarly 
in  Dikdaki  ha-te'amtm,  p.  57,  it  is  said,  K'o^n  ^mce- 
n^-n  CEBip  TE01  iteo  ana  nsnz"?  tot.  But  the  tradi- 
tion which  becomes  fixed  in  Baba  bathra  14  f.  is  of 
such  late  origin,  and  contains  such  absolutely  im- 
possible elements  (see  the  whole  passage  in  Konig's 
Einieitung,  p.  445  f.),  that  on  these  grounds  alone 
no  weight  can  be  attached  to  it.  But  it  is  further 
shovsTi  bv  the  above  (No.  6)  discussion  to  be  an 
impossible  position. 

8.  The  Spirit  of  the  Book  axd  its  place 
Df  the  History  of  Revelation.— Of  more  im- 
portance is  it  to  examine  the  spirit  that  pen-ades 
the  Bk.  of  Jg,  to  draw  the  picture  which,  framed 
in  this  book,  exhibits  to  us  a  momentous  period  in 
the  development  of  Israel.  What  are  the  leading 
features  of  this  picture  ? 

(a)  The  period  of  the  judges  was  a  time  of  loaU 
settlement  and  physical  self-assertion  on  the  part 
of  Israel.  When  this  people  had  shaken  oft"  the 
Egyptian  yoke — which  the  Israelites  can  never 
have  invented  as  a  factor  in  their  history — and 
were  on  the  point  of  conquering  the  homeland  of 
their  forefathers,  they  encountered  a  uniformly 
violent  opposition.  Nevertheless,  it  is  unquestion- 
able that  the  Israelites  under  Joshua's  leadership 
gained  some  fundamental  victories.  The  positive 
tradition  to  this  eft'ect  (Jos  6-11)  is  not  upset  by 
any  statement  to  the  contrary  effect. 

The  story  of  the  defeat  of  the  northern  Canaan- 
ites  (Jos  11'*'")  may  contain  some  natural  hyper- 
boles (e.g.  'neither  left  they  any  to  breathe'),  but 
when  these  are  set  aside,  the  narrative  is  not  set 
aside.  Further,  the  statements,  '  nevertheless  the 
children  of  Israel  expelled  not  the  Geshurites,' 
ete.  (Jos  131*  1512-19-  a  16"  17"""  IS^^-  23**^),  and  the 
parallel  statements  of  Jg  l'**-  presuppose  that  the 
foundation  was  laid  for  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
otherwise  tliey  would  have  neither  motive  nor 
meaning.  These  statements  add  nothing  but  this, 
that  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  within  the  conquered 
kingdoms,  many  districts  still  retained  their  inde- 
pendence. The  interposing  of  these  sentences 
shows  also  in  what  sense  the  partition  of  the  land 
is  to  be  understood  (Jos  13*''')-  The  territories 
which  were  assigned  to  the  different  tribes  are 
thought  of  not  as  places  of  quiet  possession,  but 
rather  as  meant  to  be  completely  subdued.  The 
sense  of  Jos  13'"^  etc.,  is  not  that  '  la  terre  promise 
est  consideree  comme  une  table  rase'  (M.  Vemes, 
Essais  bibliques,  p.  297).  Finally,  neither  in  Jos 
146-13  jiQ].  jjj  Jg  jitf.  ig  ^jjg  jjjga.  contained  that  the 
different  tribes  of  Israel  only  in  an  isolated  fashion 
made  their  attacks  upon  Canaan  (Budde,  Eicht.  u. 
Sam.  1890,  p.  84,  Hdcomm.  1897,  p.   2).      Budde 
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himself  admits  (ad  loc. )  '  the  remote  possibility ' 
that  in  Jg  1^  '  a  sliort  word  about  Ai '  has  fallen 
out.  This  'word  about  Ai,'  however,  has  not 
fallen  out,  nor  was  it  a  'short'  one  (cf.  Jos  T""^* 
S'"-"**).  It  is  a  groundless  assertion  that  the  record 
of  Jg  1  '  excludes'  the  narrative  of  the  Bk.  of  Jos, 
and  that  the  Jg  narrative  is  the  '  older '  (Budde, 
1897,  p.  2.  Charles  Piepenbring  [Hist.  1898,  p. 
69]  accepts  but  does  not  prove  this  thesis).  If  the 
narrative  of  Jg  po/Sb.  ai.  s-?  gt^  (Budde,  1897,  p. 
xxii),  had  been  the  older  and  the  only  correct  one 
(Budde,  p.  2),  how  then  could  Judah  speak  of  '  his 
lot'?(P).  'The  narrative,  according  to  v.^  pre- 
supposes an  earlier  division  by  lot  of  the  yet  un- 
conquered  land,'  as  Budde  himself  (p.  1)  has  to 
notice ;  and  Charles  Piepenbring  says  (p.  75)  on 
Jos  18-'^- """' :  '  Nous  y  rencontrons  une  nouvelle 

Sreuve  qu'on  assigna  d'avance,  par  le  sort,  aux 
ifl'^rentes  tribus,  le  territoire  que  chacune  devait 
conqiierir ' ;  cf.  the  words  of  Budde  on  Jg  18^  '  es 
ist  Dan  wohl  ein  Gebiet  zugefallen,  aber  es  hat 
sich  nichtdarin  behaupten  konnen,  und  dass  dieses 
nicJit  blosse  Theorie  ist,  beweisen  die  danitischen 
Reste  in  den  sudlichen  Wohnsitzen,  die  uns  in  der 
Samsongeschichte  begegnen.'  A  positive  repre- 
sentation that  Canaan  was  thus  divided  is  also 
implied  in  other  passages  of  Jg  1.  Finally, 
the  'older'  narrative  contained  in  Jg  1  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  also  the  '  historically  more  credible ' 
(Budde.  p.  2).  But  is  it,  in  point  of  fact,  probable 
that  the  tribes  of  Israel,  which  under  Joshua's 
lead  crossed  the  Jordan,  should  not  have  attacked 
with  their  whole  force  the  common  foe,  in  order 
to  inflict  upon  him  some  decided  defeats?  To  what 
end,  then,  is  the  narrative  (Nu  32-»'^-,  Dt  S^s-^", 
Jos  l^^-i'^  22^"*)  invented  of  how  the  tribes  of  Reu- 
ben, etc.,  which  had  their  settlements  east  of  the 
Jordan,  crossed  this  river  with  the  other  Israelites, 
and  did  not  return  vintil  the  opposition  of  the 
western  Canaanites  Avas  —  essentially  —  broken  ? 
Joshua  led  the  host  only  until  the  conquest  of 
Jericho  (Jos'';  so  Budde,  p.  1).  Did  he,  then, 
withdraw  from  the  leadership  of  Israel  ?  This  is 
'historically  credible.'  But  if  this  was  really 
the  case,  Aviiy  will  Budde  (p.  II)  substitute  'and 
Joshua  was  with  them '  for  the  traditional  '  and 
Jahweh  was  with  them  '  ?  (Jg  1--).  And  if  the  ex- 
istence of  Joshua  was  assumed  in  the  narrative  of 
Jg  1,  would  he  have  been  mentioned  in  iX\\s,  passim 
fashion  ? 

The  truth  lies  in  the  middle  position,  and  this 
true  relation  of  things  is  exhibited  in  Jos  and  Jg  ; 
in  spite  of  the  foundation-laying  victories  gained 
under  the  lead  of  Joshua  over  the  inhabitants  of 
Canaan,  some  centuries  were  still  needed  to  make 
the  Israelites  complete  masters  of  Canaan  ( Jg  V^-  -' 
etc.). 

(6)  The  need  for  external  or  political  conflict  was 
coiipled  with  the  task  of  spiritual  self-assertion  on 
the  part  of  Israel  against  the  genius  of  the  Canaan- 
itish  nation.  The  period  that  followed  the  migra- 
tion to  Canaan  was  for  the  Hebrews  the  time  of 
the  severest  strvrrfjlc  of  ideas.  For  it  was  then  that 
the  danger  was  greatest  that  Israel  should  lose  the 
consciousness  of  her  uniqueness,  seeing  that  many 
tribes  with  other  conceptions  and  ideas  dwelt  in 
her  midst.  Cf.  on  this  contrast,  e.g.  Pietsch- 
mann,  Gesch.  der  Phon.  p.  292 f.  ;  Niebuhr,  Gesch. 
des  ebr.  Zeitalters,  p.  317  fl".  ;  Winckler,  Gesch. 
Isr.  p.  133^;  Wildeboer,  J^aAwerfiens^  en  Volksrelifjic 
in  Israel,  1898,  p.  10  IK  But  when  Piepenbring 
(Hist.  etc.  1898,  p.  96)  remarks,  'au  moment  oil 
les  Hebreux  s'emparferent  de  la  Palestine,  les 
Canan^ens  leur  etaient  bien  sup^rieurs  sous  le 
rapport  de  la  culture,'  he  must  be  thinking  merely 
of  outward  culture,  such  as  the  art  of  building 
cities,  the  art  of  war,  etc. 

During   this   period  the  great   matter  was  to 


defend  the  heritage  of  religious  ideas  and  moral 
principles  to  which  Israel  had  fallen  heir  (see 
above,  6  d,  fi,  S).  The  men  who  were  then  called 
to  deliver  the  people  belonged  to  the  category  of 
true  souls  by  whom  the  most  important  preroga- 
tives of  the  Jahweh  religion  were  maintained. 
Then  did  Gideon  defend  the  monolatry  of  Jahweh 
against  the  adoration  of  the  Canaanite  Baal  (e""^-). 
The  same  hero  kept  unimpaired  the  principle  (8^) 
that  Israel  was  xnider  the  rule  only  of  a  heavenl  j^  king 
(Jahweh,  Ex  15^*).  He  pre  -  eminently  exhibits 
the  characteristic  which  ben-Sirach  attributes  to 
the  judges  when  he  says,  Kal  ol  Kpirai,  iKaaTot  t<^ 
avTOv  6v6fiaTi,  Sffuv  oiiK  (^tiropvevae  i]  KapSla,  Kai  8<toi 
ovK  a.w€(jTpd({}7jaav  dirb  Kvplov,  fir)  rb  nv-qfibavvov  avrQv 
iu  eiiXoyiais,  k.t.X.  (Sir  46"'").  Then  was  the  con- 
science of  the  nation  of  Israel  sufficiently  awake 
to  stir  them  up  to  energy  when  danger  threatened 
that  the  Canaanite  immorality  (Gn  9-'  -''^'  lO'^"-  '.U-^, 
Lv  18-'  etc.)  might  gain  a  footing  in  Isiac  1  I-  l'.)^ 
20«'>). 

True,  indeed,  all  the  acts  of  the  Israel  of  those 
days  cannot  bear  to  be  tried  by  tlie  standard  of  an 
enlightened  humanity,  or  the  ideal  of  evangelical 
Christianity.  We  shudder  at  the  cutting  ott'  of 
thumbs  and  great  toes  (Jg  1*).  But  not  only 
were  the  Athenians  once  guilty  of  the  same  con- 
duct towards  yEginetan  prisoners  (.Lilian,  Var. 
Hist.  ii.  9),  but  even  the  Christian  Abyssinians  of 
our  own  day  are  given  to  this  terrible  practice  (cf. 
Flad,  Zwolf  Jahre  in  Abessinien,  etc.).  Moreover, 
in  the  pre-Christian  history  of  Divine  revelation, 
stages  of  progress  are  not  wanting  ;  cf.  e.g.  on 
the  history  of  prophecy  (1  S  9"),  or  the  Divine 
name  (Ex  e^'-,  1  S  P,  Is  \\  Hos  2i«),  or  the  idea  of 
retaliation  (Ex  20',  Jer  31^,  Ezk  IS-*").  Although 
then  a  Deborah  had  not  advanced  to  the  stage  of 
an  Isaiah,  and  although  a  Samson  (cf.  on  the 
Nazirites,  Am  2^'^)  did  not  stand  upon  the  same 
plane  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Jg  16^*  com- 
pared with  Mt  5*^),  yet  the  Bk.  of  Jg  stands,  not 
without  right,  in  the  series  of  the  nebi'im  (Dikdukr, 
§  70,  etc. ).  This  book  is  a  monument  of  that  Divine 
Providence  which  sustained  the  people  of  Israel,  so 
that  they  maintained  their  national  existence,  and 
during  a  time  of  the  strongest  temptations  kept 
safe  their  religious  -  moral  ideals,  which  had  .a 
most  important  end  to  serve  in  pointing  to  the 
perfect  religion  and  morality. 

Literature.— (A)  DUidtLkS  ha-U'amim,  edd.  Baer  et  Strack, 
1879;  Marx-Dalman,  rrodittoraiMnonim  veterrima  de  tibrorum 
Vet.  Tent,  ordine  et  origine,  1884.— <B)  Felix  Perles,  Analekten 
zur  Textkritik  de«  J T,  1895 ;  Adam  Mcz,  Die  Dihel  des  Josephm 
ttntersucht  fur  Bitc/i  v.-vii.  der  Archiioloflie,  1S95.— (C)  On  the 
literary  criticism :  S.  R.  Driver,  LO'I"^,  1897 ;  Ed.  Konig,  Ein- 
leituiu)  in  das  AT,  1893;  Wilh.  t>ankenberg,  Die  Compos,  des 
deuteronom.  Richterbuchs  (Ri  26-16),  Inaugural  dissertation, 
Marburg,  1895.— (D)  Especially  on  the  age  of  the  sources  :  G.  A. 
Cooke,  The  Hist,  and  Song  of  Deborah,  1S92 ;  C.  Niebuhr, 
Versuch  eiiier  Heeonstellation  des  Debora-Lieds,  1894  ;  J.  Mar- 
quart,  Fundamente  israel.  u.  jiid.  (Jesch.  1896. -(E)  Conimen- 
taries :  Rashi,  etc.,  in  Diblia  rabbinica ;  Jalkflt  Shim'Oni  (the 
edition  used  in  the  above  article  is  that  pub.  at  f'rankf.-a.-M.  in 
1687) ;  Michlal  Jophi,  ed.  Abend.ana,  1661 ;  C.  Bertheau  in  Ktjf. 
exeget.  Hdbch.  1^83  ;  V.  Cassel  in  Lange's  Bibelwerk  (2nd  eil. 
188,);  Oettli  in  Strack-Zockler's  Kgf.  Comm.  1893  ;  G.  Moore  in 
the  'Internat.  Grit.  Coram.' (Edinb.,  T.  &  T.  Clark,  189.'));  Karl 
TJudde  in  Kurzer  Ildcomm.  1897.— (F)  Chronology  :  Seder  olani 
rabha  (ed.  Job.  Meyer,  1699),  cap.  xii. ;  .J.  C.  A.  Kes.sler,  Chrono- 
Ionia  iudicum  et  primtrrum  regum,  1882. — (G)  History :  Rich. 
Pietschmann,  Gr^ch.  der  Phonizier  (in  Oncken's  '  Allgemeine 
Gesch.  in  Einzeldarstellungen ') ;  L.  Seinecke,  Geseh.  d.  Volke* 
Israel,  1876-1884  ;  Stade,  do.,  1887 ff.  ;  Renan,  Ilist.  du  pevpie 
d' Israel,  1889  ff.  ;  M.  A'ernes,  Precis  d'histoire  juive,  1889;  C. 
Niebuhr,  Gesch.  des  ebriiischen  Zeitalters,  1894  ;  II.  Winckler, 
Gesch.  Israels,  1895;  Charles  Piejienbring,  Hist,  du  jMniple 
d' Israel,  1898  (follows,  in  answering  all  main  questions,  in  the 
track  of  Budde).  ED.  KONIG. 

JUDGING  (Ethical).— The  practice  of  judging, 
against  which  we  have  so  many  warnings  in  the 
NT,  consists  not  so  much  in  the  characterizing  of 
particular  actions  or  modes  of  life,  as  in  making 
these  the  basis  for  a  sweeping,  and,  in  some  cases, 
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a  final  verdict  on  the  character  of  those  to  whom 
they  are  riglitly  or  wrongly  attributed.  The 
warnings  are  given  in  the  interests  both  of  the 
critic  and  the  criticize<l.  The  practice  is  eoually 
hurtful  to  l)oth,  and  therefore  if  it  is  not  absolutelj- 
condemned,  it  is  surrounded  l>y  so  many  safeguards 
and  limitations  as  to  be  practically  forbidden. 
On  the  one  hand  it  is  an  infringement  of  the 
royal  law  (Ja  2'*),  on  the  otUerr  it  stands  in  the 
way  of  that  self-criticism  which  is  necessary  to 
amendment  of  morals  and  progress  in  religion  (Mt 
7^).  The  chief  objection  to  judging,  however,  is 
that  it  must  be  based  on  partial  knowledge ;  we 
are  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  inner  lite,  the 
motives  and  principles  of  other  men  ;  we  are  not 
acquainted  either  with  the  antecedent  conditions 
of  their  actions,  or  the  possibilities  of  justifica- 
tion, or  progress,  or  amendment,  that  their  future 
may  contain.  This  is  the  position  taken  up  by 
Jesus  Christ  in  opposition  to  Jewish  le^jalists. 
He  declared  that  the  latter  judged  according  to 
appearance  (Jn  7**),  according  to  the  flesh  ( Jn  8'^). 
As  their  religion  consisted  in  the  performance  of 
certain  prescribed  duties,  and  the  avoidance  of 
outward  offences,  they  had  a  rough  and  ready 
standard  by  which  to  estimate  character.  Christ 
and  St.  Paul  had  a  more  righteous  because  more 
complete  standard ;  they  took  into  account  the 
inner  thoughts  and  motives,  and,  knowing  the 
complexity  of  these,  deliberately  refrained  from 
judging,  even  where  the  outward  evidence  seemed 
absolutely  convincing  (Jn  8",  1  Co  4^).  One  last 
motive  in  the  prohibition  of  judging  must  not  be 
overlooked.  It  was  necessary  to  exercise  patience 
and  forbearance,  not  only  in  the  interests  of  the 
individual,  but  in  those  of  the  Church.  This  is  at 
least  indirectly  taught  in  the  Parable  of  the  Tares 
(Mt  13^),  which  cannot  be  limited  exclusively  to 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  it  is  a  prominent 
motive  with  St.  Paul.  It  appears  especially  in  his 
treatment  of  the  'strong'  and  'weak'  parties  in 
Rome  (Ro  14),  and  of  the  rival  possessors  of  gifts  in 
Corinth  (1  Co  13).  In  one  word,  while  self -judg- 
ment is  enjoined,  the  judgment  of  others  is  dis- 
countenanced throughout  tJhe  NT.      J.  Millak. 

JUDGMENT.— 1.  The  truth  that  God  wUl  come 
to  the  world  for  judgment  is  part  of  the  burden  of 
OT  prophecy.  The  rule  of  God,  partially  realized 
over  Israel  in  the  days  of  the  prophets,  is  destined 
to  be  made  perfect,  and  it  is  to  extend  over  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  This  consummation  will 
necessitate  a  'day  of  the  Lord,'  i.e.  a  judgment 
of  the  faithless  in  the  chosen  nation  and  of  the 
heathen  (Is  2^=^,  Jl  V^  2^  etc.);  but  Israel  will  be 
saved  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  new  and  ever- 
lasting covenant  (Is  61*,  Jer  31^'^-  etc.).  See  Day 
of  the  Lord,  under  Eschatology,  vol.  i.  pp.  735  ft'. 

2.  When  in  later  times  the  belief  in  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  was  developed  (Dn  12-),  till  in  the 
time  of  Christ  it  was  firmly  rooted  in  the  minds  of 
all  but  the  Sadducees,  our  Lord  revealed  a  great 
universal  judgment  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  the 
issue,  represented  in  figurative  and  therefore  in- 
determinate speech,  being  now  the  establishment 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom  on  earth,  now  the  com- 
plete transformation  of  all  that  at  present  appears, 
and  the  advent  of  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth. 
The  people  of  Christ  will  be  called  in  the  judgment 
to  an  everlasting  participation  in  the  glories  of  His 
heavenly  kingdom,  and  His  enemies  will  have  the 
sentence  of  eternal  condemnation  pronounced  on 
them  (Mt  13^^-  *'^-  25,  Mk  13,  Lk  21). 

3.  In  accordance  with  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  with  the  fact  that  it  is  even 
now  begun  on  earth,  we  find,  especially  in  the 
Johannine  MTitings,  that  the  judgment  in  one  aspect 
or  stage  of  it  is  a  present  act.      For  judgment 


Christ  is  come  into  this  world  (Jn  9").  There  is  an 
actual  separation  of  men  in  progress  liere  and  now, 
and  to  a  great  extent  tliey  themselves  may  see  that 
there  is  nothing  arbitrary  in  the  awards  which  are 
made  ;  the  spiritual  blessings  bestowed  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  mental  sutlerings  or  want  endured  on 
the  other,  commend  themselves  to  the  enlightened 
conscience  as  just  and  inevitable.  Christ  is  as  a 
present  light  in  the  world,  discerning  between  the 
souls  of  men,  attracting  and  gladdening  some,  those 
who  do  truth,  and  repelling  others  who  do  evil, 
multiplying  for  them  the  pains  of  darkness,  hatretl, 
and  sin  (Jn  3'**-  12^')-  The  former  are  called  even 
now  to  everlasting  life  (3^  6^",  1  Jn  3"),  and  should 
know  that  they  have  it  (1  Jn  5'^) ;  the  latter  know 
not  life,  but  abide  in  death,  and  have  an  immediate 
experience  of  the  wrath  of  God  (Jn  3",  1  Jn  3^*'- 
5'-). 

4.  This  judgment,  which  is  in  progress  now,  is 
destined  to  be  perfected,  though  there  is  necessarily 
obscurity  as  to  the  future  existence.  In  the  last 
assize  Christ  will  be  the  Judge  as  before  (Mt  25'"'^-, 
Ac  1(>«  IV\  2  Co  5»»,  2  Ti  4^).  Mankind  will  all 
appear  before  His  judgment-seat.  The  righteous 
will  thus  have  in  His  presence  a  perfect  vision  and 
possession  of  the  goodness  they  have  chosen  in  Him 
(2  Ti  4*,  1  Jn  3-)  ;  the  wicked  will  see  ^^-ith  dismay 
into  what  an  abyss  of  sin  and  woe  they  have  fallen 
(Rev  1").  It  may  be  said  men  will  hereafter  judge 
themselves.  Those  who  are  unlike  Christ  will 
find  themselves  as  such  to  be  separate  from  Him. 
The  two  classes  of  people  are  parted  because  they 
have  acquired  distinct  natures  like  the  sheep  and 
the  goats  (Mt  25*^).  The  future  judgment  wiU 
thus  be  '  just,'  determined  by  what  people  made  of 
themselves  when  they  were  in  the  body  (2  Co  5'*). 
Or  the  books  will  be  opened,  and  men  will  be 
judged  out  of  those  things  which  are  written  in 
the  books,  according  to  their  works  (Rev  20^-). 
The  character  of  each  person  is  a  '  book '  or  record, 
preserving,  in  moral  and  spiritual  ettects,  all  that 
he  has  been  and  done  and  loved  ;  and  in  the  judg- 
ment these  books  will  be  'opened,' or  each  man's 
character  will  be  manifested  as  the  light  of  Christ 
falls  upon  it.  The  people  of  Christ  themselves 
receive  different  awards  at  the  last,  according  to 
what  their  life  has  been  (Lk  19"*-,  1  Co  S^'^-).  A 
test  like  fire  will  try  every  believer's  work.  Some 
have  acquired  a  close  likeness  to  Christ  by  their 
lives  of  true  holiness  and  love ;  and  the  greater 
the  likeness,  the  more  He  wUl  be  known,  loved, 
and  enjoyed,  or  the  richer  they  themselves  ^vill  be. 

G.  Ferries. 

JUDGMENT  HALL  is  the  AV  translation  in 
Jn  18^-  ^  and  Ac  23*^  of  the  Greek  vpaiTibpiov, 
though  this  word  contains  no  reference  to  judging. 
In  the  RV  it  is  rendered  'palace'  or  'prwtorium.' 
See  PR.ETORIU3I. 

JUDGMENT  SEAT.— The  usual  word  employed 
for  this  in  the  NT  is  iBvfia  (Mt27i»,  Jn  W^,  Ac  IS'*- 
let.  25«.  10. 17^  Ro  14i»,  2  Co  o^%  properiv  a  '  tribune.' 
Two  of  these  were  provided  in  the  law-courts  of 
Greece,  one  for  the  accuser  and  one  for  the  defend- 
ant (cf.  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon  under 
^ijfw.),  but  in  the  NT  the  word  is  used  of  the 
official  seat  (tribunal)  of  the  Roman  judge.  The 
word  KfHTTipiov  used  in  Ja  2®  occurs  also  in  1  Co  6-*  ■*, 
where  it  is  translated  in  RVm  by  'tribunals.' 
See,  further,  art.  Gabbatha. 

G.  W.  Thatcher. 

JUDITH  (n'r,.T 'lorStV,  'lovSiS,  'lovdeid).—!.  A  wife 
of  Esau,  daughter  of  Beeri  the  Hittit«  (Gn  26«) 
(cf.  Gn  36-,  and  see  Oholibamah). 

2.  Heroine  of  the  Book  of  Judith  ;  daughter 
of  Merari,  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (8^  [cf.  Nu  1«]  9^) ; 
widow  of  Manasses  of  the  same  tribe.  See  follow- 
ing article.  F.  C.  Porter. 
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JUDITH,  BOOK  OF.— 1.  Contents.— The  story 
of  the  Book  of  Judith  in  the  LXX  is  as  follows  : — 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  the  Assyrians  in  Nineveh, 
in  his  12th  year  made  war  against  Arphaxad  king 
of  the  Medes,  summoning  all  nations  to  his  aid  ; 
and  in  his  17  th  year  was  victorioiis  and  destroyed 
the  Median  capital,  Ecbatana.  The  next  year  he 
sent  Holofernes  with  132,000  men  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  western  lands  which  had  refused  to  come  to 
his  help.  Holof .  laid  waste  the  lands  of  those  who 
resisted,  and  required  the  destruction  of  their  sanc- 
tuaries and  gods,  and  the  sole  worship  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The  Jews  feared  for  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple,  just  reconsecrated  after  their  recent  return 
from  exile.  Joakim,  the  high  priest,  and  the  San- 
hedrin  resolved  upon  resistance,  and  ordered  the 
fortifying  of  certain  mountain  towns  of  Samaria 
which  commanded  the  entrance  into  Judsea  from  the 
north.  The  people  gave  themselves  to  fasting  and 
prayer.  An  Ammonite  general,  Acliior,  warned 
Holofernes,  with  an  appeal  to  history,  that  the  God 
of  heaven  protected  this  people  unless  they  sinned 
against  him,  and  for  his  counsel  was  delivered  to 
the  enemy.  Bethulia  was  the  point  of  attack,  and 
upon  the  issue  of  its  siege  depended  the  fate  of  the 
Jewish  land  and  religion.  The  three  elders  of  the 
city,  Ozias,  Chabris,  and  Charmis,  yielded  to  the 
demand  of  the  famished  people  and  promised 
surrender  after  five  days.  Judith,  a  rich  young 
widow  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  confident  of  the 
righteousness  of  her  people,  believed  that  God 
would  deliver  them  by  her  hand.  Prepared  by 
prayer,  and  protected  by  strict  observance  of  legal 
rites,  she  made  her  way  to  Holofernes,  predicted  the 
speedy  destruction  of  her  people  because  she  fore- 
saw that  in  their  hunger  they  would  eat  unclean 
and  consecrated  food,  captivated  him  by  her  deceits 
and  by  her  beauty,  and  beheaded  him  as  he  lay  in 
a  drunken  stupor  after  a  banquet  in  her  honour. 
'  Her  beauty  took  his  soul  prisoner ;  the  scimitar 

Eassed  through  his  neck.'  She  returned  with  the 
ead  to  Bethulia.  Achior  recognized  it,  and  at 
sight  of  it  was  converted  to  Judaism.  Confusion 
and  fear  fell  upon  the  leaderless  army  of  the 
Assyrians,  and  the  Jews  slaughtered  them  in  their 
flight  and  gained  great  spoils.  Judith  was  richly 
rewarded  and  honoured,  and  in  a  song  celebrated 
the  deliverance.  Peace  reigned  during  her  long 
life  of  105  years,  and  for  a  long  time  after. 

2.  Texts  and  Versions.— The  LXX  text  exists 
in  three  recensions,  (1)  B  A  K,  etc.,  the  ruling  text; 
(2)  cod.  58,  to  which  Old  Lat.  and  Syriac  are  closely 
related  ;  (3)  cod.  19,  108,  similar  to  (2). 

A  Hebrew  original  is  commonly  accepted,  not 
only  on  the  ground  of  Hebraisms  in  language  and 
ideas,  but  also  because  of  errors  of  translation  (see 
18  23  31.8.9.  w  43  g-n  iii.n  103.  n  Fritzsche,  Ball). 
Origen,  indeed,  says  that  he  learned  from  Jews 
that  thev  did  not  possess  Tobit  and  Judith  even 
among  their  'Apocrypha'  (Ep.  ad  Afric.  13),  and 
there  are  no  allusions  to  Jtli  in  the  older  rabbinical 
literature.  Yet  it  does  not  follow  that  the  later 
Jewish  versions  are  retranslations  from  the  Greek. 
\i  the  story  had  an  independent  history  among 
Jews  it  is  historically  important  to  trace  it. 
Jerome  is  the  first  witness  to  a  Heb.  (Aram.) 
original,  and  his  testimony  deserves  attention. 

The  Vulgate. — Jerome  (Pref.  to  Jtli.)  says  that 
the  Hebrews  had  Jth  among  their  Apocrypna,  and 
reckoned  it  among  histories.  His  Jth  he  affirms  to 
be  a  translation  of  this  '  Chaldee '  version,  which 
he  regarded  as  the  original.  He  put  into  Latin 
'  only  those  things  wliich  a  sound  understanding 
could  find  in  the  Chaldee  words.'  His  work  was 
indeed  hastily  done,  in  one  night,  and  carelessly, 
'  aiming  to  give  sense  for  sense  rather  than  word 
for  word.'  Probably,  as  in  the  case  of  Tobit,  an 
interpreter  rendered  the  Chaldee  into  Hebrew,  and 


Jerome  dictated  a  Latin  version  of  the  Heb.  to  a 
scribe.  He,  of  course,  had  the  Old  Lat.  before 
him. 

Jerome's  testimony  is  commonly  set  aside,  and 
it  is  assumed,  after  Fritzsche,  that  his  modifica- 
tions of  the  Old  Lat.  Avere  mainly  arbitrary,  and 
that  we  can  know  nothing  of  his  Chaldee  text. 
Is  this  a  just  verdict?  The  Vulg.,  in  comparison 
with  the  Old  Lat.  and  Greek,  omits  many  geogra- 
phical details  {e.g.  LXX  2'^  S"-  ^^  4*-«  15*)  and  many 
concrete  incidents  (e.g.  LXX  I'^-^b  27-10  76.  i7-i».  Zi  iq/iI. 
3b. ».  lob.  17. 18.  au.  a-j  ipi).  4  i23'»' '">  l4*-9  loH*"  le-***  and 
parts  of  8"  3- «•  2i»- 31  91I312.13  i42.3.'ii.  la  1512.  is)_ 
Jth.'s  achievement  is  made  less  sensuous  and  more 
simply  religious  in  character  (cf.  LXX  10*  11"  12**- 
">•  ^"Y  The  deceptions  are  less  bald  (LXX  ll^-^  13»). 
Homiletical  additions  are  made  (Vulg.  4'<>-i3  511-15 
9«-8  516-19^  parts  of  ^^'^-^^  7'»-=«  8-'i-'-«).  Changes  such 
as  these  mark  a  secondary  form  of  the  story.  But 
are  they  due  to  Jerome?  Against  that  supposition 
it  is  to  be  argued,  (1)  that  it  was  not  his  way  to 
edit,  but  to  translate ;  (2)  that  he  did  not  in  this 
case  take  time  for  such  revision.  It  is  therefore 
probable,  apart  from  the  confirmation  of  the  Mid- 
rash,  that  even  such  deviations  of  Vulg.  from 
LXX  as  these  Avere  due  in  the  main  to  the  Chaldee 
version.  Still  more  probable  is  this  in  the  few 
cases  of  additional  concrete  detail  (Vulg.  7®-^  11" 

Further,  it  is  probable  that  in  Jerome's  Chaldee, 
Bethulia  was  identified  with  Jerusalem.  The 
Vulg.  never  gives  a  clear  description  of  the  situa- 
tion of  Bethulia  (cf.  LXX  46-  ^  &■  i<>- "  7»  8'  10"  IF) ; 
it  omits  or  changes  all  passages  which  clearly  dis- 
tinguish Bethulia  and  Jerusalem  up  to  15"  (cf. 
LXX  4«-''  lli»  11^3  15'>;  and  Vulg.  omits  LXX 
jj2i.  2-.>.  24  91b  1114.15)  Further,  Vulg.  contains  some 
positive  suggestions  that  Jerusalem  is  the  besieged 
city  (Vulg.  3"  [cf.  LXX  3»-i»]  l^-^-i-^  IS*;  and 
Ozias  is  '  prince  of  Judali,'  Vulg.  8^*  13=3).  Only 
in  15*  and  perhaps  \Q---'^  does  Vulg.  require  the 
distinction.  This  suggests  that  the  identification 
is  not  due  to  Jerome  but  to  his  source. 

Hebrew  Veisions. — The  story  of  Jth  exists  in 
several  forms  in  Hebrew,  none  of  them  from  early 
sources  (Jellinek,  Beth  lia-Midraseh,  i.  130-141,  ii. 
12  tf.  [translations  in  Lipsius,  Zeitschr.  f.  wisscns. 
Theol.  (1867),  p.  337  tt'. ;  Ball  in  Wace's  ApocrypJut, 
i.  p.  252  ft". ;  Scholz,  Commentar,  2  ed.,  Anhang  i. 
and  ii.] ;  Gaster,  'An  unknown  Hebrew  Version  of 
the  History  of  Jth '  [FSB A  (1894),  p.  156  ff.]).  Lip- 
sius distinguishes  two  forms  of  the  story,  one  of 
which  is  closely  related  to  our  book.  In  both  the 
scene  is  Jerusalem,  the  time  that  of  the  Maccabsean 
wars.  Judith  is  in  some  way  related  to  the  Has- 
niona;aii  house.  It  is  Nicanor  who  is  beheaded  ; 
and  the  deed  is  celebrated  in  connexion  with  the 
Feast  of  Dedication.  Names  are  often  omitt«d, 
and  details  vary  widely.  The  long  Midrash 
(Jellinek,  ii.  12-22;  Scholz,  Anhang  i.)  summarizes 
chs.  1-5  briefly,  but  in  chs.  7-14  follows  the  Vulgate 
so  closely  that  a  relationship  between  them  is 
certain.*  The  indications  of  the  Chaldee  original 
in  tlie  Vulg.  pointed  out  above  are  strongly  con- 
firmed by  this  version.  The  phenomena  would  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  the  Midrash  is  a  later 
form  of  Jerome^s  Chaldee  text,  still  less  concrete, 
still  more  general  and  homiletical  in  character. 
Jerusalem  entirely  displaces  Bethulia  ;  Holofernes 
is  king  of  Greece,  and  Nebuch.  disappears;  Chabris 
and  Cliarniis  are  priests,  Ozias  is  prince  of  Israel 
(  =  Vulg.  13'^),  and  Joakim  is  not  mentioned. 

Tfie  older  i^o;v?i.— Scholz  argues  for  the  greater 
originality  of  the  Vulgate  against  the  LXX,  and 

*  Vulg.  and  Jlidrash  aarree,  i.e.,  in  omissions  (LXX  7171»- >* 
821-23.  m  91  109.  lOr,  17».  18,  22  114.14  1213b  15.%  4.  6.  lib)  and  in 
.additions  (Vulg.  61»-18  76  W-  H- !»«  823-25  98-8  10I8-1&  90  1112.  H.  is 
12<i  130'  10-23  147.  8.14),  as  well  .18  in  a  multitude  of  lesser  details. 
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of  the  short  Midrash  (Jellinek,  i.  130  f. ;  Lipsius,  p. 
355  f. ;  Ball,  p.  252  f. ;  Scholz,  Anh.  ii.)  against  the 
long.  So  Gaster  confidently  claims  originality  for 
his  Hebrew  version,  and  is  followed  with  surprising 
imreser\e  by  Cornill {Einl.  in  d.AT*,  p.  272).  '  It 
seems  undoubted  that  here  lies  the  simplest  and 
most  original  form  of  the  story,  out  of  which  the 
Greek  romance  grew'  (cf.  Ginsburg).  But  is  the 
simple  always  the  original  form  of  a  story  ?  Gaster's 
argument,  '  If  it  were  an  abridged  text,  names  and 
situations  would  have  been  retained,  and  only 
the  rhetorical  portions  omitted,'  substitutes  the 
interests  of  a  modem  historian  for  those  of  an 
ancient  story-teller.  On  the  other  hand,  in  favour 
of  tlie  greater  originality  of  the  LXX  version, 
apart  from  the  general  fact  of  its  far  greater  age, 
it  is  to  be  urged  that  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose 
(I)  that  elaborate  but  not  esi>ecially  significant 
geographical  and  historical  details,  aside  from  the 
main  story,  should  be  omitted  rather  than  added 
by  later  editors  ;  (2)  that  edifying  and  rhetorical 
embellishments,  speeches,  prayers,  etc.,  should  be 
added,  not  omitted  ;  (3)  that  references  to  the 
Maccaboean  period  should  be  added,  not  removed 
to  give  place  to  an  impossible  or  an  unknown 
historical  setting ;  (4)  that  the  scene  shoiild  be 
changed  from  Bethulia  to  Jerusalem,  not  the 
reverse  ;  (5)  that  Greeks  should  take  the  place  of 
Assyrians  as  Israels  enemy  ;  (6)  that  Jth.'s  lineage 
should  b6  changed  from  the  tribe  of  Simeon  to  the 
family  of  the  Hasmonaeans,  not  the  reverse ;  and 
perhaps  that  she  should  be  first  a  widow,  afterwards 
a  maiden.     (She  is  a  ^'idow  in  the  long  Midrash). 

The  originality  claimed  for  the  LXX,  or  its 
Hebrew  text,  is,  however,  relative.  The  story  may 
have  had  a  long  pre\iou5  historv. 

3.  Place  of  the  Story.— Bethulia  (Betylua) 
cannot,  in  the  LXX,  mean  Jerusalem.  Its  situa- 
tion is  so  well  described  (in  Northern  Samaria, 
near  Dothan,  4^- '  ;  cf .  3*- 1»  5^  6'- 1"-  "  7^-  ^^  8*)  that 
few  doubt  its  existence,  though  it  is  not  otherwise 
known.  •  To  hold  it  for  a  pure  fiction  belongs  to 
the  gross  fictions  of  the  learned '  (Fritzsche).  '  He 
would  not  have  built  his  story  geographically  in 
the  air'  (Schiirer).  It  is  as  clearly  distinguished 
from  Jerusalem  as  words  permit  (4- 6-7  821.24  jji9 

155.8  IQIS.  20.  21.  23^  pf     S3,_ 

4.  Time  of  the  Stoev.— The  historical  setting 
of  the  LXX  is  impossible.  Nineveh  and  Assyria 
fell  60S  B.C.  Nebuch.,  king  of  the  Chaldseans  in 
Babylon,  destroyed  Jerusalem  in  his  18th  year 
(586),  and  died  562.  The  return  from  exile  was 
not  before  536,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple 
was  in  520-516.  But  the  confusion  of  these  events 
could  hardly  be  due  to  ignorance.  What  Jew 
would  not  know  the  place  of  Nebuch.  in  relation 
to  the  Assyrians  and  to  the  Exile  ?  It  is  possible 
that  a  copyist  or  translator  put  familiar  biblical 
names  in  the  place  of  names  strange  to  him 
(Kaulen).  It  is  also  possible  that  the  author  used 
Nebuch.  and  the  Assyrians  as  symbols,  and  that 
he  meant  to  tell  (1)  no  history  at  all  but  a  story 
('poem,'  Luther),  teaching  that  Judah  is  safe 
from  all  enemies  if  it  keeps  the  law  ;  or  (2)  future 
history  prophetically  set  forth  (an  apocalypse, 
Scholz) ;  or  (3)  present  or  recent  history  disguised 
under  signilrcant  names.  Thus  Yolkmar  (186<J) 
elaborately  defended  the  equations :  Nebuch.  = 
Trajan,  Nineveh  =  Rome  (or  Antioch),  Medes  = 
Parthians,  Ecbatana  =  Nisibis,  Holofemes=Lusius 
Quietus,  etc.  But  the  parallels  are  forced,  and 
'  the  arguments  which  place  the  Epistle  of  Clem, 
in  the  1st  cent,  'are  a  hundredfold  stronger  than 
those  which  place  the  Bk.  of  Jth  in  the  second' 
(Lightfoot).  More  commonly  the  ^laccabaean 
history  is  found  veiled  in  our  story.  Ball  suggests 
(not  always  consistently)  that' Nebuch.  =Anti- 
ochus      IV.,     Assyrians  =  Syrians,      Holofemes^ 


Nicanor,  Arphaxad  =  Araaces,  Mede8= Parthians, 
Jth = Judas,  Bethulia = Jerusalem,  Joakim  =  Al- 
cimus,  etc.  He  says,  'The  Bk.  of  Jth  is  a  free 
composition  in  the  manner  of  the  Haggada,  princi- 
pally based  upon  recollections  of  the  facts  of  the 
heroic  Judas,  and  more  especially  upon  the  facts 
related  in  1  Mac  3=^-4"  &''  7*"*',  2  Mac  9»-»  lO'"*  15' 
(cf.  Holtzmann,  Neutest.  Zeitgeschichte,  16).  But 
the  book  does  not  readily  yield  to  allegorical 
treatment.  If  it  was  written  in  the  reign  of 
Alexandra  (B.C.  79-70)  concerning  the  Maccabsean 
wars  (Ball),  why  is  the  scene  Bethulia,  not  Jeru- 
salem? why  are  Judith  and  Ozias  Simeonites? 
why  should  Judas  and  his  exploits  be  so  completely 
veUed  in  a  book  meant  to  glorify  him  and  his  house? 

In  fact,  the  indications  of  the  Maccabaean  age 
are  of  a  general  and  doubtful  character.  The 
history  '  points  to  a  time  when  danger  threatened 
not  only  the  people  but  also  its  faith.  .  .  .  This 
reminds  us  of  Daniel  and  the  Maccabaean  period ' 
(Schiirer).  The  ritualism  of  the  book  has  some 
late  marks  (8®).  The  high  priest  did  not  command 
Samaria  (4-'"*;  cf.  15'-*)  until  John  Hyrcanus. 
Hellenistic  cities  were  not  independent  after  the 
Roman  period.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  \%Titer 
may  attempt  to  describe  past  conditions,  and  may 
make  mistakes  in  doing  so.  This  wTiter  professes 
to  tell  of  a  time  long  past  (Wo  16'^).  That  he 
wrote  in  the  late  Maccabaean  or  in  the  Roman 
period  is  quite  probable.  That  he  wrote  primarily 
of  the  Maccabaean  wars  there  is  little  sign. 

Schiirer  now  (Herzog^,  1896)  attaches  importance 
to  an  early  view,  not  mentioned  in  his  HJp.  '  The 
presupposed  historical  background  answers  more 
to  the  time  of  Artaxerxes- Ochus.  In  one  of  his 
expeditions  against  Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  about 
B.C.  350,  he  took  also  some  Jewish  prisoners,  and 
among  his  most  conspicuous  generals  in  that 
campaign  were  the  satrap  (king)  Holofemes  of 
Cappadocia  and  the  eunuch  Ba^djks.'  Sulpicius 
Severus  (Chron.  ii.  14^16i<*fe:st  argued  that  Jth 
was  an  actual  history  of  th?.t  time.  Gutschmid 
(Jhb.  f.  Klas.  Phil.  1863,  p.  714)  says,  'Severus 
seems  to  me  to  have  proved  as  much  as  this,  that 
the  author  of  the  Bk.  of  Jth  actually  meant  to  put 
her  historv  in  the  time  of  Ochus '  (so  Noldeke ; 
Keil ;  W.  R.  Smith,  OTJC^  439  ;  Wellhausen,  Jsr. 
u.  Jiid.  Gesch.'^  186).  True,  Ilolofernes  was  the 
title  of  other  Cappadocian  kings  (Ball),  but  no 
other  is  known  to  have  had  anything  to  do  mth 
the  Jews  (Keil).  True  also  that  Bagoas  is  Persian 
for  '  eunuch.'  Yet  force  remains  in  the  association 
of  the  two  names  in  Jth  and  in  this  historical  assault 
upon  Judaea  under  the  king  of  the  great  Eastern 
empire.  It  is  possible,  then,  that  the  ^^liter  lived 
in  the  1st  cent.  B.C.  and  wrote  of  an  event  three 
centuries  earlier.  It  would  be  possible  then  to 
think  of  a  century  or  more  of  peace  after  the  de- 
liverance (16^  (cf.  *^)),  and  to  speak  of  the  return 
from  exUe  as  recent  (4^  5^-  ^®).  There  was  no  king 
(5^),  and  the  Joiakim  of  Neh  12^**-  ^  might  possibly 
be  supposed  to  have  been  high  priest.  See  also  a 
Persian  custom  in  2^,  and  compare  16^". 

5.  Historical  Ch.a.eacter. — The  early  chapters 
of  the  book  contain  historical  and  geographical 
impossibilities,  and  the  later  chapters  much  self- 
evident  romance.  With  the  geography  of  Pales- 
tine, however,  the  writer  shows  great  familiarity.* 
The  historicity  of  Bethulia  does  not  prove  the 
actuality  of  Judith  and  her  deed,  though  it  is  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  allegorical  interpretation 
of  the  book  and  also  to  the  supposition  that  the 
story  originally  concerned  the   Maccabajan  age.t 

•  Schlatter  thinks  Jth  gives  a  true  picture  not  only  of  the 
g^eographical,  but  also  of  the  political,  social,  and  religious  con- 
ditions of  the  isolated  Jewish  hill  towns  of  Northern  Samaria 
before  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 

t  Cf.  the  part  played  by  Bethsura  in  1  Mac 
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Nevertheless  '  it  is  possible  that  in  some  Palestinian 
to\vn  a  popular  festival  was  celebrated  in  memory 
of  the  heroic  deed  of  a  woman,  and  that  after  the 
true  occasion  was  forgotten  and  had  given  place  to 
a  manifoldly  embellished  legend,  a  history  was 
composed  in  honour  of  Judith,  probably  before  the 
destruction  of  the  temple '  (Zunz,  Gottesdienstliche 
Vortrdge,  p.  124).  One  is  reminded  of  the  little  city 
besieged  by  a  gieat  king  and  delivered  by  a  poor 
wise  man  (Ec  9"-  '*),  perhaps  also  an  incident  of 
the  Persian  ^)eriod. 

Josephus  IS  silent  both  as  to  the  invasion  of 
Ochus  and  as  to  Jth,  and  his  silence  speaks  ajjainst 
the  antiquity  of  the  book  and  its  firm  place  in  the 
Greek  Bible  of  the  Ist  century.  The  NT  has  no 
reference.*  The  earliest  renirence  is  in  Clem. 
Kom.  i.  55,  where  Judith  is  put  before  Esther  as  an 
example  of  womanly  heroism.  The  book  was  there- 
fore classical,  probably  scriptural,  about  A.D.  90 
among  Christians.  That  Jewish  tradition  should 
come  to  connect  the  story  with  the  Maccabaean 
period  is  natural. 

6.  LiTERAUV  Character. — The  book  is  a  work 
of  literary  skill,  '  as  a  work  of  art  quite  perfect ' 
(Ewald).  'The  representation  contains  nothing 
difl'use,  bombastic,  forced,  but  is  short,  simple, 
natural,  and  betrays  originality.  .  .  .  Appropriate, 
in  part  admirable,  are  the  particular  descriptions. 
.    .    .    Extraordinarily   successful  is  the  song  of 

!)raise  at  the  close  of  the  book.  ...  I  put  it  un- 
lesitatingly  by  the  side  of  the  best  poetical  pro- 
ducts of  the  Hebrew  spirit'  (Fritzsche,  127 f.,  209). 

7.  Religious  and  Ethical  Teachings.— The 
religious  ideas  of  the  book  are  of  the  Pharisaic 
type,  particularistic  and  legal.  Patriotism  centres 
in  zeal  for  the  temide  (42-  »•  "-"  S^i-  '^*  9»-  ^^ ;  cf.  S^* 
9^  11^^  16'**"^).  Israel  can  suffer  no  harm  unless  it 
«in  against  God  (S^"^-"^  lP»-i»).  /The  fatal  sin  might 
be  the  most  excusable  of  ritual  transgressions 
(ll^'^"^-),  though  Judith's  confidence  rests  chiefly  on 
the  freedom  of  her  race  from  idolatry  (8^^'^).  In 
the  account  of  Judith's  own  piety  the  food  laws 
(l(j5  iivi-M  i2i-»-i9),  fasts  (8«),  washings  (12"-9),  and 
prayer  (9.  IP^  12®  IS''-  ")  are  emphasized.  Her  per- 
sistent widowhood  is  praised  (16^^ ;  cf.  8''"*).  Social 
virtues  are  wanting,  except  the  freeing  of  her  slave 
(16^).t  The  Pharisaic  imion  of  determinism  and 
freedom  is  to  be  observed.  Salvation  comes  from 
God,  and  all  is  in  accordance  with  His  will  (8^^'^^ 
95-14  2gi3-i7)  Yet  it  is  not  through  angel  or  miracle, 
but  through  the  wisdom  and  boldness  of  Judith 
that  deliverance  is  wrought  (cf.  S^^-s^  10»  15»- 1»). 
But  she  gets  her  strength  by  prayer  (9.  12*  13*-  % 
and  the  glory  of  God  is  greater  because  of  the 
weakness  of  the  means  through  which  so  great  a 
triumph  was  achieved  (9'^  16'-  ''•  "• '-).  The  absence 
of  angels  and  miracles  (cf.  Tobit)  and  of  future 
life  and  Messianic  hope  is  to  be  noted.  A  prose- 
lyte is  welcomed  (14'"). 

For  history  of  Jth  in  the  Canon,  see  Apocrypha. 

Literature.— Commentaries  by  Fritzsche  (1S53),  Volkmar 
(1860),  Wolff  (1861,  defends  historical  character),  Ball 
(Speaker's  Com.  1888),  Scholz  (2nd  ed.  1896,  Roman  Catholic) ; 
Lohr  in  Kautzsch's  Apocryphen  und  Pseudepigraphen,  18!)8. 
On  Hebrew  versions,  see  above.  Further  under  Apocrypha. 
Cf.  Schiirer,  IIJP  ii.  iii.  32  ff.,  RK^  i.  644  f.,  G,JVS  in.  167 ff.  ; 
C.  D.  Oinsburg  in  Kitto's  Cyclop.  Bibl.  Lit.  ;  A.  Schlatter,  Zur 
TopograjMe  und  Geschichte  Pala»tinas,  ch.  2:?  (ISO;!). 

F.  ('.    I'oHTER. 

JUEL.— 1.  ('Iowa)  1  Es  9»*=UEL.  Vm-  lu^.  2. 
(A  'loin^x,  B  OMjK)  1  Es  936= Joel,  ^^^  io4:i_ 

JULIA  ('loi/Xt'a). — One  of  those  greeted  by  St. 
Paul  in  Ho  1(5'*  with  Philologus,  Nereus,  Olympas, 
and  others.    It  has  been  suggested  that  Phiiologus 

♦  CM  Co  10»- 10  with  Vulg.  Jth  823  (Scholz). 

t  The  question  of  the  morality  of  Judith's  deed  should  not  be 
discussed  without  reference  to  the  existing  state  of  war,  and  to 
such  examples  as  Joel  and  Esther. 


and  Julia  were  husbaml  .nnl  wife  ;ind  the  others 
members  of  the  family.  Tin  iuihk;  was  the  com- 
monest of  all  Roman  tVtnulo  names,  commonest  of 
all  among  slaves  of  the  imperial  household,  and 
nothing  can  be  proved  by  it.  The  following  in- 
scription is  interesting  (CIL  vi.  20416)  :  D.M  I 
IVLIAE  NEREI  •  F  •  |  CLAVDIAE. 

A.  C.  Hkadlam. 

JULIUS  (Toi^Xtos). — The  name  of  the  centurion  in 
whose  custody  St.  Paul  journeyed  to  Rome  (Ac 
27'-*).  When  it  was  determined  that  St.  Paul 
with  his  companions  should  sail  to  Italy,  he  \\a» 
delivered  witli  his  companions  '  to  a  centurion 
named  Julius  of  the  Augustan  cohort.'  Through- 
out the  voyage  the  centurion  is  represented  as 
treating  his  prisoner  with  some  kindness  and  dis- 
tinction. He  was  allowed  to  go  ashore  and  see 
his  friends  at  Sidon.  Although  the  centurion 
does  not  attend  to  the  apostle's  warnings  at  first 
(yv.9. 11)^  jt  jg  ^^  ijjg  instigation  that  he  orders  the 
soldiers  to  cut  away  the  boat  (v.^"),  and  it  is  to 
save  him  that  he  prevents  the  soldiers  from  kill- 
ing the  prisoners  (v.'*-'-).  On  arrival  at  Rome, 
St.  Paul  was  allowed  to  live  by  himself  M'ith  the 
soldier  who  guarded  him  (Ac  28'®). 

Two  points  in  this  narrative  demand  close 
attention,  the  Augustan  cohort  and  the  statement 
last  made.  We  will  take  the  latter  first.  There 
is  an  interesting  variation  of  text.  The  be.st  of 
the  MSS  (SABI)  and  Vulg.  Pesh.  Boh.  read  in  Ac 
28'®  '  And  when  we  entered  into  Rome,  Paul  was 
sufTered  to  abide  by  himself  with  the  soldier  that 
guarded  him.'  This  is  adopted  by  WH  and  by  Blass 
in  his  a  text.  The  latter  in  his  /3  text  on  the 
authority  of  HLP«*«-  Hard.  <=<"^-  Gig,  reads,  'the 
centurion  handed  over  the  prisoners  to  the  head 
of  the  camp,  while  Paul  was  allowed  to  remain 
by  himself  without  the  camp  with  the  soldiers 
that  guarded  him.'  The  word  translated  'head 
of  the  camp '  is  in  Greek  (rTparoveSdpx'ri^,  while  the 
one  representative  of  the  Old  Latin  we  have  here 
Tends  principi  percgrinorum.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  D  and  most  Old  Latin  authorities  are 
defective  in  this  place.  A  portion  of  this  latter 
reading  is  found  in  the  TR,  and  has  always  been 
interpreted  as  referring  to  the  prcefectus  prcetorio  ; 
stress  has  been  laid  on  the  singular,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  neces-sarily  to  refer  to  a  date  before 
62  while  Burrhus  filled  the  office  alone.  Prof. 
Mommsen  tells  us  that  neither  the  term  nor 
the  duty  is  consonant  with  Roman  usage,  and 
suggests  another  interpretation  based  primarily 
on  the  technical  Latin  word,  which  appears  in  the 
version  princeps  pereqrinonim.  In  order  to  perfect 
the  organization  oi  the  Roman  army  and  the 
communications  with  the  legions  on  the  frontier, 
there  was  a  body  of  troops  detached  from  the 
foreign  legions  called  frumsntarii.  At  some  date 
or  other  they  were  organized  under  a  liead  of  their 
own,  and  had  a  camp  on  the  Cielian  hill.  It  was 
called  the  castra  pcregrinorum,  and  the  head  of  it 
the  princeps  castrorum  pcregrinorum  or  princeps 
peregrinonim.  This  is  represented  in  the  Greek 
apparently  less  correctly,  or  at  least  less  technic- 
ally, by  ffTpaToireddpxri^.  To  this  bodj'  of  messen- 
gers, constantly  travelling  backwards  and  forwards, 
it  would  be  natural  that  prisoners  should  be  en- 
trusted, and  there  is  evidence  to  that  effect.  It 
had  been  usual  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  refer 
this  organization  to  the  time  of  Hadrian,  but 
Mommsen  thinks  it  more  probable  that  it  dates 
from  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  would  use  the 
Acts  for  evidence  to  that  effect. 

But  the  question  now  arises  —  What  is  the 
authority  of  the  text?  for  this  may  be  a  crucial 
instance  of  the  value  of  the  /3  text.  How,  on 
Blass's  theory,  did  it  come  about  that  St.  Luke 
substituted  a  vague  phrase  for  the  technical  Ian- 
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jruage  he  had  previously  employed  ?  If  his  theory 
be  incorrect,  which  reading  is  intrinsically  likely 
to  be  altered  ?  It  has  become  the  fashion  to  hint 
that  the  3  reading  is  here  correct ;  but  it  may  be 
|X)inted  out  that  the  phrase  which  is  most  correct 
technically,  that  of  the  Latin  MSS,  is  the  work  of  a 
translator  who,  being  a  Roman,  would  presumably 
have  more  accurate  knowledge  than  tlie  original 
writer,  giving  precision  in  his  translations  by  em- 
ploying a  technical  word.  Following  that  line  of 
argument  it  might  be  suggested  that  perhaps  here 
we  have  an  instance  in  which  the  more  precise  text 
of  yS  arose  from  the  influence  of  the  Latin  version 
and  possibly  bilingual  MSS.  At  any  rate,  the  /3 
text  is  here  very  definitely  connected  with  Rome. 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  <rireipa  Zc^Scurr^  ? 
The  cohortes  of  the  Roman  legion  had  no  special 
designation,  and  therefore  in  this  case  we  must 
have  a  cohort  of  auxiliary  troops  ;  and  many  such 
were  named  Augusta,  fiut  then  we  should  have 
an  auxiliary  used  for  services  for  which,  as  far  as 
we  know,  they  were  not  employed.  Mommsen 
seems  to  suggest  a  connexion  with  the  cohors  pcre- 
grinorum,  although  confessing  that  this  name  and 
that  of  the  ItaUan  band  are  still  unsolved.  Ram- 
.say,  starting  from  this  suggestion,  develops  it  as 
follows:  'But  when  we  recollect  (1)  that  Luke 
regularly  uses  the  terms  of  educated  conversation, 
not  the  strict  technical  terms ;  and  [2)  that  he 
was  a  Greek  who  was  careless  of  Roman  forms  or 
names,  we  shall  not  seek  in  this  case  to  treat  the 
Greek  name  {a-reipa  ^e^offTTi)  as  a  translation  of  a 
correct  Roman  name ;  but  we  shall  look  for  a 
body  in  the  Roman  service  which  was  likely  to  be 
called  "  the  troops  of  the  Emperor"  by  the  persons 
in  whose  society  Luke  moved  at  the  time  .  .  .  we 
conclude,  then,  that  "the  troops  of  the  Emperor" 
was  a  popular  colloquial  means  of  describing  the 
corps  of  officer-couriers ;  and  we  thus  gather  from 
Acts  an  interesting  fact,  elsewhere  unattested  but 
in  perfect  conformity  with  the  known  facts'  (St. 
Paul  the  Traveller,  p.  315). 

The  conclusions  of  Professors  Mommsen  and 
Ramsay,  which  are  almost  always  full  of  inte- 
rest, are  given  with  this  warning,  that  a  super- 
structure, however  ingenious,  is  built  on  a  slight 
foundation  when  it  is  based  on  a  reading  which 
on  external  OTOunds  has  no  claim  to  acceptance, 
and  may  easUy  be  a  correction  of  the  2nd  century 
introducing  the  precise  phraseology  and  writing  of 
the  later  date. 

The  attempt  of  Schiirer  {HJP  I.  ii.  53)  to  con- 
nect the  Augustan  band  with  a  a-reipa  He^curnipCir 
does  not  give  any  assistance  to  the  problem,  and 
is  based  on  a  confusion  of  ideas. 

LnERATTRE. — Mommsen  and  Hamack  in  SitzungriierUMe  d. 
Berl.  Akad.  1S95,  p.  501 ;  Schurer,  HJP  i.  u.  53;  Ramsay,  St. 
Paul  the  TrareUer,  pp.  314,  315,  Ml,  34S;  Wieseler,  Ckrvn.  d. 
ApoiL  ix.  p.  391  (not  seenX  A.  C.  HeADLAM. 

JDHIA8  (or  JUNIA).— In  Ro  16"  St.  Paul  greets 
Andronicus  and  .Jtinias  (or  Junia) ;  the  name  being 
in  the  accusative,  the  sex  is  not  determined 
{' AvdpoviKov  Kai  'loiviav).  If  masculine,  the  name  is  a 
shortened  form  of  Junianus  ;  if  feminine,  Junia  is 
a  common  name.  As  has  been  pointed  out  under 
Androxicus  (wh.  see),  there  is  a  little  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  two  are  to  be  included  among 
the  apostles — probably  they  are  to  be,  the  word 
being  taken  in  its  wider  signification.  In  that 
case  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  name  is  feminine, 
although,  curiously  enough,  Chrysostom  does  not 
consider  the  idea  of  a  female  apostle  impossible  : 
'  And,  indeed,  to  be  apostles  at  all  is  a  great 
thing.  But  to  be  even  amongst  those  of  note, 
just  consider  what  a  great  encomium  this  is.  But 
they  were  of  note  owing  to  their  works  and  their 
achievements.     Oh  !  how  great  is  the  devotion  of 
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this  woman,  that    she  should    be    even  counted 
worthy  of  the  appellation  of  apostle.' 

A.  C.  He.adl.\m. 

JUNIPER  (cni  rothem).  —  Rothem  occurs  three 
times  in  the  Bible.  Elijah  sat  under  a  rothem  ( 1  K 
19*).  The  LXX  transliterates  this  'PaOfUy.  The 
poor  are  said  to  cut  up  the  roots  of  the  rothem  for 
food  (Job  30*),  LXX  pt'fai  (vXup.  The  ton^e  is 
compared  (Ps  120*)  to  coals  of  rothem,  LXX  rois 
irdpaiur  roh  (fnifUKoii.  It  is  clear  from  these  refer- 
ences that  the  LXX  did  not  understand  what  was 
meant  by  rothem.  The  Arab,  happily  furnishes 
the  cine.  JSatam  is  a  sort  of  broom,  Retama 
Betem,  L.,  which  grows  in  all  the  deserts  of  Egypt, 
Sinai,  and  the  Holy  Land.  The  tr.  (AV  in  all,  and 
RV  text  1  K  19*,  Ps  120*)  'juniper'  is  incorrect. 
'  Broom '  (RV  text  Job  30*,  and  marg.  in  other 
passages)  is  somewhat  misleading.  The  particular 
species  of  plant  not  growing  in  other  lands  had 
better  be  called  by  its  indigenous  name  ratam. 

The  ratam  is  a  glabrescent  shrub,  with  a  few 
linear  leaves,  3-4  lines  long,  purplish  white  flowers, 
half  an  inch  long,  1-5  together  in  subsessile  clusters 
along  the  twigs,  and  obliquely  ovate,  l-seeded, 
beaked  pods,  half  an  inch  long.  The  shrub  gives 
the  poorest  kind  of  shade,  and  yet  it  is  often  the 
only  refuge  from  the  blazing  stm  of  the  desert. 
Its  roots  are  suitable  for  burning,  and  are  used 
for  making  charcoal.  They  would  be  poor  eating 
indeed.  This  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  =nr 
shoresh  (Job  30*),  may  mean  the  seeds  which  are 
said  to  be  eaten  by  sheep.  For  this,  however, 
there  is  no  etymological  warrant.  The  LXX  tr. 
is  against  it.  G.  E.  Post. 

JUPITER  in  2  Mac  6-  is  Zeus,  the  supreme  god 
in  the  Greek  pantheon.  Zeus  Xenios  (ib. ),  i.e.  Zeus 
the  god  of  hospitality  and  protector  of  strangers, 
was  worshipped  throughout  the  Greek  world. 
Zeus  Olympios  (ib.),  Olympian  Zeus,  was  probably 
so  called  because  first  worshipped  on  Mount 
Olvmpns  in  North  Thessaly ;  but  owing  to  the 
intluence  of  the  Homeric  poetry  the  epithet 
became  familiar  wherever  Greek  was  spoken,  and 
the  god  was  widely  worshipped  under  that  name, 
e.g.  at  Athens,  Chalcis,  Megara,  Olvmpia,  Sparta, 
Corinth,  Syracuse,  Naxos,  and  Miletus  (Famell, 
Cults  of  the  Greek  States,  I.  iv.).  The  juxta- 
position of  the  two  cults  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
who  specially  honoured  2eus  Olvmpias  (Xestle, 
Marg.  p.  42),  would  imply  to  the  Greek  mind  that 
the  supreme  God  who  ruled  the  whole  world, 
whether  of  Greeks  or  foreigners  (Xenios),  was  not 
J",  but  the  Zeus  Olympios  who  had  been  a  Greek 
god  from  the  earliest,  i.e.  Homeric,  times. 

The  Jupiter  of  Ac  14i"  ^^  though  called  Zeus, 
was  not  the  Greek  god,  but  the  native  god  of  the 
Lycaonian  population,  whose  Lycaonian  name  was 
represented  in  Greek  as  Zeus.  The  reading  of 
Codex  Bezae  in  v.^*  is  rov  6n-os  Atoj  xp6  xoXeuj,  and 
is  to  be  translated  '  of  Zeus,  who  is  called  Zeus 
Propoleds,'  i.e.  'Jupiter -before -the -town'  —  the 
epithet  PropoleOs  being  given  to  the  god  because 
his  temple  was  outside  the  town  :  cf.  the  inscription 
in  Claudiopolis  of  Isauria  to  Au  np<xwTt<f>  (Ramsay, 
The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  pp.  51-53). 
The  remains  of  this  temple  have  not  yet  been 
discovered ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Ramsay,  they 
might  be  identified  with  but  very  little  excavation. 

In  Ac  19^  ('  the  image  which  fell  down  from 
Jupiter,'  TO  [kyaXiui]  dtorerH)  the  phrase  '  from 
Jupiter'  is  simply  =' from  the  clear  sky'  (see 
Ramsay,  p.  604  n.  of  vol.  i.  of  this  Dictionarj'). 

F.  B.  Jevoxs. 

JUSHAB-HESED  (nr-  2*^'  '  lo\-ing-kindness  is 
returned'). — A  son  of  Zembbabel,  I  Ch  3-'. 

JUSTICE    is  in   Scripture  essentiallj-   identical 
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with  Righteousness  (wh.  see).  The  same  words 
(pis,  P^y,  '"'iJ'JV'.  SlKaioi,  diKaioavvr])  are  rendered  now 
by  one  and  now  by  the  other  term,  but  chiefly  by 
'righteous,'  'righteousness.'  The  tendency  in  RV 
is  to  replace  'just'  by  'righteous';  see  I's  89^\ 
Pr  4'* ;  in  l*r  lO''-''  the  same  word  is  remiered  both 
'just' and  'righteous.'  Referring  to  the  artt.  on 
Justification  and  Righteousness  for  detailed  exposi- 
tion of  the  meaning  and  development  of  the  idea, 
we  need  here  refer  only  to  general  considerations. 

The  Eng.  word  '  justice,'  in  addition  to  the  broad 
sense  in  which  it  denotes  moral  excellence  in 
general  and  is  equivalent  to  righteousness,  has 
acquired  the  special  sense  of  honesty,  fairness  to 
others,  and  then  judicial  righteousness,  whereas 
'  righteousness '  has  kept  to  its  original  meaning. 
In  Scripture  it  is  the  broad  sense  that  is  almost 
exclusively  meant  in  reference  both  to  God  and 
man.  Or,  put  in  another  way,  the  justice  or 
righteousness  of  Scripture  denotes  almost  exclus- 
ively moral  and  religious  iierfection,  of  which 
every  other  moral  excellence  is  a  necessary  corol- 
lary. There  are  indeed  the  beginnings  of  a  special 
meaning,  but  little  more;  thus  'just  balances' 
(Lv  19^j,  'One  that  ruleth  over  men  righteously' 
(2  S  23^),  '  Whatsoever  is  right  I  will  give  you ' 
(Mt  20'*).  But,  in  the  main,  Scripture  refers  only 
to  absolute,  essential  righteousness  ;  in  demanding 
this  it  demands  all. 

Such  al)solute,  universal  righteousness  is  every- 
where affirmed  of  God  :  '  Just  and  right  is  he ' 
(Dt  32^),  'A  just  God  and  a  saviour'  (Is  45'-i), 
'  The  Lord  is  righteous  ;  he  loveth  righteousness ' 
(Ps  IP),  'That  he  might  himself  be  just'  (Ro  3'-«). 
God  is  indeed  spoken  of  as  a  Judge,  Gn  18^,  Ps  7^\ 
Is  33--  (ac'B'),  but  it  is  in  the  general  sense  of  ruler, 
sovereign.  It  is  evident,  on  the  principle  that 
the  greater  includes  the  less,  that  every  special 
form  of  justice  —  legislative,  retributive  —  is  in- 
cluded in  and  follows  from  the  general  idea.  The 
justice  ascribed  to  God  is  absolute,  perfect.  'Thou 
that  art  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil,  and 
that  canst  not  look  on  perverseness '  (Hab  1'^). 

The  term  is  used  in  the  same  comprehensive 
sense  of  men.  The  good  are  the  just  or  righteous 
in  contrast  with  the  wicked  (Ps  37^''  etc.).  The 
Lord  Jesus  is  so  described  (Ac  3",  1  P  3'**). 
'Whatsoever  things  are  just'  (Ph  4^).  'A  just 
man'  is  the  comprehensive  description  given  of 
individuals  (Gn  6^  Mt  P^,  Mk  6-»,  Lk  2^  23^", 
Ac  1022,  2  P  2''.     A  bishop  must  be  just  (Tit  l^). 

Assuming  that  justice  and  mercy  are  the  two 
complementary  aspects  of  holiness,  justice  is  the 
aspect  emphasized  in  the  OT.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  distinctively  the  OT  attribute  or  virtue.  Not 
that  this  aspect  is  superseded  in  NT.  The  entire 
teaching  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  goes  to 
show  that  Christianity  immensely  deepens  OT 
ideas.  But  in  the  gospel  mercy  talces  the  central 
place.  This  is  the  natural  order  of  revelation. 
'  The  law  was  given  by  Moses ;  grace  and  truth 
came  by  Jesus  Christ'  (Jn  1").  Justice  as  right- 
eousness forms  the  solid  substratum  of  moral  char- 
acter in  God  and  man,  and  must  come  first :  but 
this  point  being  secured,  mercy  lifts  us  to  a  higher 
stcage  (Ro  13^°).  The  revelation  of  righteousness 
is  crowned  by  the  revelation  of  love  (1  Jn  4^). 
Thus  the  two  testaments  each  play  a  distinct  part 
in  the  revelation  of  moral  truth.       J.  S.  BANKS. 

JUSTIFICATION.— To  'justify'  means  to  set 
right,  or  to  put  on  a  right  footing,  one  Avhose  rela- 
tion, either  in  consequence  of  misunderstanding  or 
misrepresentation,  or  because  of  misconduct,  lias 
been  what  it  should  not  be.  Where  there  has  been 
no  real  wrong-doing,  '  justification '  is  simply  vin- 
dication or  declaration  of  innocence  or  rectitude ; 
where   there  has  been  real  wrong-doing,  it  pre- 


supposes the  fulfilment  of  some  condition  by  which 
the  wrong-doing  is  made  good  or  expiated.  In 
both  cases  a  relation  more  or  less  abnormal  is 
changed  into  one  that  is  normal, — in  the  one  by 
means  of  more  light,  in  the  other  by  means  of 
more  right. 

Neither  the  Heb.  pis  (Pi.  and  Hiph.)  nor  the  Gr. 
SiKaiovv  means  to  make  righteous,  but  simply  to  put 
in  a  right  relation.  It  is  a  question  primarily  of 
relationship,  not  of  character  or  conduct ;  though 
the  relationship  is  conceived  as  conditioning  both 
character  and  conduct. 

The  fundamental  meaning  of  iixtuin  ia  '  to  settle  or  recog-nize 
as  right.'  In  Class.  Lit.  it  means  (1)  to  hold  or  deem  right, 
Herod,  i.  100 ;  Eurip.  Supplic.  526 ;  Thuo.  i.  140.  2 ;  ii.  41.  2, 
etc.  ;  (2)  to  do  a  man  justice,  i.e.  in  general,  to  judge  or  punish, 
Herod,  iii.  29,  and  so  frequently  in  later  Greek,  especially  Dio 
Cassius  (cf.  the  Scots  >isc  of  'justifj'*).  incecuu  came  to  be  a 
technical  term  in  ecclesiastical  Ureek  in  sense  (1),  used  of  the 
decree  of  councils,  iiix»4uri>  ii  ccyi»  xtci  /Myi^ti  r^yeiof.  Can.  17, 
Cone.  Nin. 

In  LXX  (OT  and  Apoc.)  it  is  used  to  translate  the  Piel  and 
Hiph'il  of  pTH  (Q,a.\  =  itiix<>ua<r6a.i),  almost  always  with  a  personal 
object :  so  Ex  237.  The  root  meaning  everywhere  seems  to  be, 
'  to  set  forth  as  righteous,'  to  justify,  in  a  legal  sense.  This 
may  signify  either  (1)  to  show  one  to  be  righteous,  Ezk  16*1-  *2, 
Jer  311 ;  or  (2)  to  declare  righteous,  Dt  25i,  1  K  83-'.  Similarly 
in  the  Pseudepigraphical  Books,  e.g.  Ps.-Sol  ii.  16,  ix.  3,  where 
it  means  to  justify  Ood. 

In  NT  the  sense  is  determined  largely  by  the  usage  of  LXX. 
We  have  (1)  to  show  one  to  be  righteous,  1  Co  4*.  Lk  7**  ; 

(2)  to  pronoimce  righteous,  as  a  judicial  act,  Lk  1615  yia ;  (3) 
in  Pauline  usage  hxxioVt  denotes  the  judicial  act  of  God  whereby 
those  who  put  faith  in  Christ  are  declared  righteous  in  His 
eyes,  free  from  guilt  and  punishment.  Ho  4',  Gal  2i6  et  passim., 

(3)  is  thus  an  expansion  and  Christian  application  of  (2).  In 
Ko  830  iixctieVv  is  specifically  mentioned  as  an  element  in  the 
divine  work  of  saving  the  individual.  Cremer  points  out  that 
while  in  Hebrew  Hiph.  presupposes  Qal,  —  justification,  the 
being  just, — the  converse  is  true  in  Greek  (iixaicuv — itiizcuHr- 
Oct,). 

In  general  we  may  say  that  in  Bibl.  Lit.  the  word  Siz<u«D>  is 
use<l  always,  or  almost  alwaj'S,  in  the  forensic  sense,  and  that 
its  proper  meaning  is  to  pronounce  righteous.  Of  itself  it  does 
not  affirm  or  deny  the  real  righteousness  of  the  person  so 
declared,  or  treated  as,  righteous,  and  in  so  far  as  he  is  not 
really  righteous  it  implies  forgiveness.  But  it  may  be  taken 
as  certain  that  it  cannot  mean  to  inake  righteous,  not  even  in 
1  Co  611.  Verbs  in  -cin,  derived  from  adjectives  of  moral  mean- 
ing, never  have  this  efficient  signification.  Godet  (Com.  on 
Rom.  Eng.  tr.  i.  157)  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  not 
a  single  example  in  the  whole  of  Class.  Lit.  where  the  word  = 
to  make  righteous.  And  the  usage  of  the  NT  is  unmistakable. 
See  esp.  Morison,  Crit.  Exims.  of  the  Third  Chap,  of  the  Ep.  to 
the  Rom.  pp.  163-198. 

A  word  may  be  added  on  two  other  terms.  Zixkiuuo.  is  the 
declaration  or  decision,  either  (1)  that  a  thing  is  i!zait»,  or  (2) 
that  a  person  is  S/jw/of.  (1)  gives  us  the  common  meaning  of 
'  ordinance '  or  '  i)recept,'  Lk  1«,  Ro  8^,  He  91 ;  (2)  the  technical 
Pauline  sense  in  Ro  5io- 18.  iixxiaua  is  the  act  of  justification 
regarded  as  complete ;  iixccuiris  (a  word  occurring  only  twice 
in  NT,  elsewhere  replaced  by  the  verb  hxximv)  is  the  act  as  in 
process,  which,  therefore,  when  relating  to  sinners  =  the  act  of 
acquittal,  as  is  especially  clear  from  Ro  51**. 

See  also  under  Riqhteousskss. 

Put  into  a  sentence,  the  point  of  view  of  tliis 
article  may  be  stated  as  follows : — God  has  ever 
been  seeking  to  establish  normal  personal  relations 
between  Himself  and  sinful  men ;  and  so  far  as 
men  have  responded  to  the  divine  movement,  as 
befitted  that  movement,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
stage  of  their  personal  and  moral  development  to 
which  the  movement  accommodated  itself,  on  the 
other,  such  a  normal  relation  was  established. 
That  relation  \fa.s  justifiratian.  The  first  step  was 
tims  taken  to  God's  being  to  man  that  without 
which  man  could  not  be  to  God,  still  less  in  himself, 
what  he  was  designed  to  be. 

I.  The  act  of  justification  may  aflFect  various 
relations. 

1.  A  man's  relation  to  himself. — A  man  may  seek 
to  set  himself  right  with  himself,  in  other  words,  to 
justify  himself  to  himself.  Something  of  this  kind 
IS  implied  in  1  Co  4^-*  'I  judge  not  mine  own  self. 
For  1  know  nothing  against  myself ;  yet  am  I  not 
hereby  justified  :  but  He  that  judgeth  me  is  the 
Lord''^;  and  in  1  Jn  3^^-^  'Hereby  shall  we  know 
that  we  are  of  the  truth,  and  shall  a.ssure  our  heart 
before  Him,  whereinsoever  our  heart  condemn  us  ; 
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because  God  is  jn'eater  than  our  heart,  and  knoweth 
all  things.'  Such  justification  is,  of  course,  ex- 
clusively the  ^■indication  or  clearing  up  of  one's 
own  innocence  or  rectitude  before  or  to  oneself. 
There  is  such  a  thin<'  as  mistaken  self-judgment : 
it  may  be  either  for  tne  better  or  the  worse. 

2.  A  vmn's  relation  to  his  fellow-vuin. — Men  set 
themselves  right  with  their  fellow-men,  whether 
regarded  individually  or  corporately.  If  a  man 
have  been  misrepresented,  to  justify  himself  is  to 
clear  or  vindicate  himself  in  the  particular  respect 
in  which  he  has  been  misjudgetl ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  guilty  of  tcrong  in  thought  or  word  or 
act,  the  WTong  relation  thence  arising  or  thereby 
constituted,  has  to  be  rectified  by  some  sort  of 
expiation  or  good-making  of  the  wrong.  It  may  be 
by  confession  of  fault,  or  an  expression  of  regret, 
or  the  payment  of  a  fine,  or  loss  of  liberty,  or 
endurance  of  suffering.  In  the  legislation  of  Israel, 
as  set  forth  in  OT,  provision  was  made  both  for  the 
vindication  of  innocence  (Nu  5^*^-)  and  the  making 
good  of  real  WTong-doing  (Ex  21^'"***  22^*). 

3.  Jlen  are  sometimes  set  right  or  justified  by 
others  ;  that,  too,  in  both  senses,  namely,  the  vindi- 
cation of  innocence  or  rectitude,  and  atonement  for 
^vrong.  The  former  is  referred  to  in  Dt  25^  '  If 
there  be  a  controversy  between  men,  and  the  judges 
judge  them ;  then  they  shall  justify  the  righteous 
and  condemn  the  wicked.'  Justification  of  the 
Avicked  for  a  reward,  on  the  contrary,  is  denounced 
in  Is  5^.  In  Ezk  16^^-^^  Jerus.  is  satirically 
represented  as  justifying  her  sinful  sisters,  i.e. 
caiising  them  to  appear  righteous,  by  her  own 
abominations  (cf.  Jer  3^^).  Amends  might  also  be 
made  for  evil-doing  within  certain  limits.  Elihu 
is  represented  as  anxious  that  Job  should  make 
clear  his  rectitude,  as,  e.g.,  in  Job  33*"-,  where  we 
read  :  '  If  thou  ha-st  anything  to  say,  answer  me  : 
speak,  for  I  desire  to  justify  thee '  ;  and  it  is  said 
of  God  in  Ps  37®,  '  He  shall  make  thy  righteousness 
to  go  forth  as  the  light,  and  thy  judgment  as  the 
noonday '  (cf.  Is  54'^). 

4.  The  justijication  of  men  before  God  is  often 
referred  to,  but  only  to  be  characterized  as  im- 
possible ;  that,  too,  in  both  respects.  Such  failure 
is  distinctly  pronounced  inevitable  in  Ps  143- 
' Enter  not  into  judgment  \nt\\  Thy  servant:  for 
in  Thy  sight  shall  no  man  living  be  justified.'  See 
also  Job  25^  '  How  then  can  man  be  just  with 
God  ? '  In  NT  the  same  thing  is  both  everywhere 
implied  and  often  expressly  affirmed,  as,  e.g.,  in 
Gal  2^*^  '  because  by  the  works  of  the  law  shall  no 
flesh  be  justified'  (cf.  Ko  3^),  Ac  13-«  *  by  him 
every  one  is  justified  from  all  things  from  which 
ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses.' 

Not  only  is  the  impossibility  of  \'indicating  their 
righteousness  before  God  denied  to  men,  but  also 
that  of  setting  themselves  right  by  making  amends 
for  or  expiating  unrighteousness.  That  it  cannot 
be  effected  by  vjorks,  is  clear  from  declarations  like 
Is  57^-  '  as  for  thy  works,  they  shall  not  profit  thee ' ; 
and  especially  Is  64®  '  For  we  are  all  become  as  one 
that  is  unclean,  and  all  our  righteousnesses  are  as 
a  polluted  garment  .  .  .  and  our  iniquities  like 
the  wind  have  taken  us  away.'  Further,  to  say, 
'  The  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord 
are  these,'  is  to  'trust  in  lying  words'  (Jer  7^). 
But  equally  out  of  the  question  is  it  to  purchase 
the  divine  favour  by  mere  sacrifices  ;  for  '  In  sacri- 
fice and  offering  He  has  no  delight'  (Ps  40®  oP®) ; 
'I  desire  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice'  (Hos  6®;  cf.  Ps 
4')  ;  a  multitude  of  sacrifices  is  nothing  to  Him 
(Is  1");  'the  solemn  meeting,'  'new  moons,'  'ap- 
pointed feasts,'  His  'soul  hateth'  (Is  P'') ;  yea, 
'  The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an  abomination  to 
the  Lord' (Pr  158  21'^). 

As  to  XT — the  impossibility  either  of  ^-indicating 
righteousness  or  making  amends  for  sin  by  works 


of  the  law  and  by  sacrifices,  is  the  burden  of  the 
Epp.  of  St.  Paul  and  of  tliat  to  the  Hebrews, 
besides  being  everywhere  else  implied  (cf.  e.g.  Gal 
2'®,  Ko  3*>,  He  l(y-»  where  Ps  40  is  quoted  :  '  Sacri- 
fice and  oflering  thou  wouldest  not  ...  in  whole 
burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices  for  sin  thou  hadst  no 
pleasure '). 

5.  The  impossibility  of  justification  in  the  sight 
of  God,  thus  explicitly  affirmed  in  the  particiuar 
cases  adduced,  is  implicitly  assumed  throughout 
OT  and  NT.  In  point  of  fact,  the  idea  that 
men  should  either  vindicate  their  own  innocence 
or  rectitude,  or  that  they  of  themselves,  or  any 
creature  for  them,  should  establish  a  right  relation 
between  God  and  themselves,  by  acts  or  sacrifices, 
or  anything  of  their  own,  is  totally  alien  from  the 
spirit  and  life  that  produced  the  writings  which 
constitute  our  Bible. 

Passages,  indeed,  in  which  all  manner  of  good 
deeds  are  required,  whilst  contempt  is  cast  on  sacri- 
fices and  the  like,  may  seem  and  are  often  taken  to 
imply  that  by  right  conduct  men  can  set  themselves 
right  with  God;  but  this  is  by  no  means  their 
import.  As  fruits  of  a  right  relation,  both  sacri- 
fices and  right  conduct  are  obligatory  and  pleasing 
to  God  ;  as  means  of  establishing  a  right  relation, 
the  one  is  an  abomination,  the  other  utterly  in- 
sufficient (cf.  Ps  oP'-"  -with  v.^^  of  the  same  psalm). 

II.  '  Justification,'  however,  understanding  it  as 
pre^-iously  defined,  is  undoubtedly  recognized  both 
as  possible  and  as  a  fact.  Men  are  actually  set 
right  with  God,  not-n-ithstandinw  their  sin,  and  their 
utter  inability  to  expiate  or  make  amends  for  sin. 

1.  '  Justification '  is  in  some  sense  ascribed  even 
to  Gentiles.  In  tliis  respect  the  case  of  Cornelius  is 
typical.  '  Of  a  truth,'  says  St.  Peter  regarding  him, 
*  I  jjerceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  pei-sons : 
but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  Him  and  worketh 
righteousness,  is  acceptable  to  Him'  (Ac  lO*^***; 
cf.  Ps  152,  He  1133,  ^ft  3.3-u  Ro  2",  Ac  28^8  15"). 
To  be  'acceptable'  is  to  be  on  the  footing  with 
God,  in  the  relation  to  Him,  which  conditions 
the  bestowal  of  such  grace  as  a  man  is  capable  of 
receivdng,  i.e.  to  be  justified.  In  a  certain  respect 
Abraham  may  be  regarded  as  an  example  of  Gentile 
'justification' ;  for,  as  St.  Paul  emphatically  affirms, 
his  faith  was  '  reckoned  for  righteousness  .  .  .  when 
he  was  in  uncircumcision ' ;  '  that  he  might  be  the 
father  of  all  them  that  believe,  though  they  be  in 
uncircumcision'  (Ro  4^-^).  When  he  believed,  he 
was  neither  Jew  nor  Christian. 

2.  '  Justification '  was,  further,  a  common  experi- 
ence under  the  Old  Covenant.  The  proof  of  this  lies 
first  and  foremost  in  the  fact  of  forgiveness,  which 
St.  Paul  treats  as  constituting  an  integral  part 
of  justification,  even  if  he  does  not,  as  some  hold, 
identify  the  two.  Forgiveness  followed  on  the 
offering  of  appointed  sacrifices,  and  is  represented 
as  an  experience  which  many  had,  and  all  might 
have,  at  the  hands  of  God.  The  frequent  in- 
junctions to  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  the  many 
declarations  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  trust  in  Him, 
point  in  the  same  direction.  How  otherwise  shall 
we  account  for  the  consciousness  of  righteousness 
which  is  expressed  by  men  who  at  the  same  time 
make  confession  of  sin  ?  And  the  confidence  placed 
in  God  as  the  hearer  and  answerer  of  prayer,  as  a 
refuge  and  stronghold,  as  a  support  and  a  defence, 
and  so  forth?  These  are  either  justification  itself 
or  its  fruits. 

3.  It  scarcely  needs  saying  that  the  fact  of 
justification  before  God  is  the  great  theme  of 
NT,  especially  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians, 
Romans,  and  Hebrews.  Whilst,  as  was  pointed 
out,  the  self-rectification  of  man's  abnormal  re- 
lation to  God,  whether  by  'works  of  law,'.2.c.  by 
a  self-generated  righteousness,  or  by  means  of 
sacrifice  and  offerinjs  or  other  religious  services 
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(Gal  3""*^),  is  treated  as  almost  ridiculously  im- 
practicable, the  blessed  news  is  brou^ilit  that 
though  all  have  sinned,  all  may  find  juslilication 
throu<rh  faith  in  Christ,  whom  God  has  set  forth  as 
a  propitiation  (Ko  3=""-"^). 

III.  But  l)y  what  right,  it  will  be  asked,  can 
'justification'  be  atlirnied,  not  only  of  Israelites, 
but  even  of  (ientiles?  The  Apostle  Paul's  correla- 
tion of  Abraham  with  believers  in  Christ  (Ko 
4-'""^'),  has  puzzled  commentiitors  enouj^h  ;  how  then 
can  it  be  nj^ht  to  correlate  with  them  those  whom 
St.  Paul  is  supposed  to  represent  as  having  been 
shut  up  under  a  law  which  brought  the  knowledge 
of  sin  (Ro  S"'*),  and  therefore  the  certainty  of 
judgment  (Ro  2''") ;  M'hilst  the  sacrifices  which 
were  otlered  are  said  to  make  no  one  perfect  as 
perUiining  to  the  conscience?  (He  9").  And  is  it 
not  still  less  admissible  to  extend  'justification'  to 
those  who  are  characterised  as  '  sinners  of  the 
Gentiles'?  (Gal  2"). 

The  difficulty  now  touched  upon  affects  all  the 
three  aspects  of  the  subject,  viz.,  first,  the  divine 
action  (Ro  S-"""^  ct  passim) ;  then,  the  human 
faith,  which,  no  less  than  divine  action,  is  necessary 
to  justification  ;  and,  finally,  the  very  nature  of  the 
relation  itself,  which  is  termed  justification. 

It  can  only  be  met  by  the  recognition,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  the  distinction  between  implicit  and  ex- 
■plicit  justification ;  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  fact 
that  between  implicit  and  explicit  justification 
there  are  or  may  be  stages  which  are  not  subjected 
to  the  limits  of  earth  and  time. 

The  three  points  just  referred  to  can  be  repre- 
sented by  means  of  concentric  spheres,  tlie  outermost 
of  which  shall  stand  for  the  Gentiles,  the  two  inner 
ones  respectively  for  the  Israelites  and  Christian 
believers ;  thougli  it  needs  to  be  noted  that  since 
the  break-up  of  the  JeAvish  system — perhaps,  also, 
largely  prior  thereto — the  distinction  between  the 
Israelites  and  tlie  Gentiles,  so  far  as  justification  is 
concerned,  has  gradually  been  becoming  less  and 
less  ;  their  two  spheres  have  therefore  been  merging 
into  one.  For  there  is  no  nation  now  that  can  be 
said  to  have  legal,  sacrificial,  and  religious  institu- 
tions to  which  God  stands  in  the  same  relation,  or 
whicli  di^^cllarge  the  .same  function  relatively  to 
God,  as  those  which  are  summarily  designated  tlie 
Jewish  Dispensation  or  Covenant.  Let  us  consider 
the  three  points  in  relation  to  the  three  classes  of 
cases  specified. 

1.  In  the  case  of  the  Gentiles,  the  divine  action 
consists  in  the  opening  of  the  human  eye  to  the 
sacredness  and  absoluteness  of  the  right.  This 
takes  place  ordinarily  in  connexion  with  some 
specific  duty.  '  I  am  under  a  sacred  or  absolutely 
bmding  obligation  to  do  this  or  not  to  do  that,'  the 
man/ec^«,  or  possibly  says  to  himself.  His  eye  or 
ear  has  been  opened:  a  revelation  has  been  made 
to  him.  If  he  respond,  yea,  and  is  ready  to  do 
what  he  sees  to  be  right  or  avoid  what  he  sees  to  be 
wrong,  he  has  attained  to  a  footing  Avhich  for  his 
stage  of  personal  development  is  right, — in  other 
words,  he  has  exercised  that  element  of  faith  which 
is  possible  at  that  stage,  and  attained  implicit 
justification. 

If  he  continue  faithfully  to  say,  yea,  with  the 
same  purpose  of  obedience,  even  though  he  have  to 
confess  many  failures  of  execution,  he  is  destined 
one  day  to  stand  face  to  face  with  Christ,  and,  by 
the  exercise  of  full,  explicit  faith  in  Him,  to  become 
partaker  of  that  conscious  peace  with  God  of  which 
previously  he  had  and  could  have  only  glimpses 
and  foretastes. 

2.  Speaking  generally,  the  purpose  of  the  Jetvish 
Dispensation  was,  negatively  considered,  to  check 
the  decrease  in  humanity  of  the  sensitiveness  which 
conditioned  justification  of  the  kind  just  described  ; 
positively  considered,  on  the  one  hand,  to  develop 


a  moral  personality  that  should  be  capable  of  ju.stifi- 
cation  at  ever  higher  stages;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  prepare  the  way  for  the  coming  and  work  of 
the  Son  of  God,  by  which  justification  in  its  highest 
potence  was  to  be  rendered  possible. 

Abraham  was  a  morally  faithful  man  of  the  type 
of  Cornelius.  The  special  command  and  promise 
given  him  by  Gwl,  and  his  ready  obedience,  both 
taken  together,  rendered  possible  a  higher  relation 
than  was  open  to  Gentiles  under  the  conditions 
previously  described. 

In  and  through  Abraham,  God  took  the  principles 
of  heredity  and  sociality  into  the  service  of  the 
higher  spiritual  development  of  the  race,  instead  of 
leaving  them  to  subserve,  almost  exclusively,  its 
degradation.  For  the  positive  purpose  referred  to, 
that  is,  of  developing  the  moral  personality,  two 
methotls  were  pursued ;  Jirst,  institutions  were 
regulated  or  called  into  existence,  and  laws  were 
enacted  or  sanctioned,  by  which  the  moral  con- 
sciousness was  quickened,  or,  as  St.  Paul  puts  it, 
the  knowledge  of  sin  was  increased  (RoS**);  and, 
secondly,  along  therewith  sacrifices  were  sanctioned 
or  ordered ,  by  which  a  way  of  forgiveness  was  pro- 
vided. Still  further,  with  a  view  to  checking  the 
too  natural  tendency  to  the  conception  of  righteous- 
ness and  sacrifice  which  eventually  dominated  the 
mind  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Jewish  nation, — 
the  protest  against  which,  be  it  remarked,  largely 
colours,  not  only  St.  Paul's  two  great  Epp.  to  the 
Galatians  and  Romans,  but  also  the  Lp.  to  the 
Hebrews, — prophets  were  commissioned,  on  the  one 
hand,  gradually  to  develop  the  law  and  unfold  its 
true  significance ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  denounce 
perfunctory  sacrifices,  offerings,  and  observances. 

The  Israelite  who  loyally  recognized  the  'law,' 
that  is,  the  entire  complex  of  duties  arising  out  of 
his  national  relationshii),  as  God's  means  of  show- 
ing him  how  to  be  holy  as  He  was  holy  (Lv  19), 
and  who  availed  himself  of  the  divinely  provided 
means  of  atoning  for  his  failures,  exercised  faith, 
so  far  as  it  was  then  possible  and  required.  Ipso 
facto,  he  thus  behaved  as  one  who  belonged  to  the 
covenant,  notwithstanding  the  sins  he  might  com- 
mit. As  such  his  relation  was  a  right  one  ;  he  was 
justified  to  the  de^ee  then  attainable.  If  he  were 
ever  condemned,  it  was  not  for  sins,  but  for  open 
disloyalty  to  the  covenant,  with  its  obligations 
and  sacrifices,  i.e.  for  defiant  refusal  to  recognize 
right  as  right  and  grace  as  grace.  But  even 
true  Israelites  had  to  wait  for  the  new  covenant 
which  God  Avas  to  make  Avith  the  house  of  Israel, 
when  the  laAv  should  be  Avritten  in  their  hearts 
(He  8^") ;  though  their  attitude  grew  to  be  cA'er 
more  completely  that  Avhich  we  find  in  Simeon, 
Avho,  Avhen  Jesus  Avas  presented  to  him  in  the 
temple,  exclaimed,  '  Noav  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant 
depart,  O  Lord,  according  to  Thy  Avord,  in  peace ; 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation '  (Lk  2^-  ^). 
3.  '  Justification '  reached  its  culmination  through 
Christ.  The  realization  of  the  idea  and  the  adoption 
of  the  term  coincided.  The  Gentile  had  no  proper 
sense  even  of  forgiveness,  much  less  of  justification  ; 
but  then  his  sense  of  sin  Avas  not  keen  enough  to 
cause  him  real  despair  because  of  the  lack.  The 
Israelite  had  a  profounder  sense  of  sin,  and  there- 
fore, unless  he  Avas  to  despair,  needed  an  assurance 
of  forgiveness  as  objective  as  the  command  Avhich 
condemned  him  ;  but  he  ncA'er  got  beyond  sins,  and 
therefore  never  realized  justification,  in  the  proper 
sense ;  nor  had  he  the  term.  It  Avas  reserved  for 
Christianity  to  produce  the  consciousness  of  sin, 
and  to  meet  Avhat  AAould  otherAvise  have  generated 
despair,  by  opening  the  Avay  to  justification.  The 
apostle  who  faced  sinfulness  most  directlj*,  Avas  the 
one  to  gain  the  profoundest  insight  into  justifica- 
tion ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Avhilst  St. 
Paul  stretches  a  bridge  from  forgiveness  to  justi- 
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fication  by  once  interchanging  the  terms  (Ro  4*^), 
he  nowhere  else  substitutes  the  one  term  for  the 
other,  except  in  Col  2^*,  where  he  uses,  not  d<fKii, 
but  x<»P«''OM"'os- 

First  of  all,  the  divine  action  for  the  rectification 
of  man's  relation  to  Himself  culminated  in  Christ. 
Through  Him,  late,  revealed  alike  in  life  and  suffer- 
ing, and  sacrifice  both  by  and  to  God,  were  pre- 
sented in  tlieir  supremest  fonu.  Opportunity  was 
thus  given,  nay  more,  potential  abuity  was  also 
generated,  to  respond  with  a  response  in  which  loyal 
assent  to  the  right,  trustful  surrender  to  love,  and, 
finally, — so  far  as  those  are  concerned  who  have  not 
seen  Christ  with  the  fleshly  eye,— ie/ie/"  that  realizes 
the  inWsible,  are  all  blended,  i.e.  a  response  which 
is  what  NT  understands  by  '  faith.' 

Such  a  response  under  such  conditions, — what  is 
it  but  '  a  beginning  in  spirit '  {fwap^dfxo'oi  rrevftan. 
Gal  33-*;  cf.  32  4«  5'*-,  He  S^^),  a  'recei^-ing  of 
sonship '  {iva  TTjp  liodtaiop  dtroXd^u/jLev,  Gal  4*"*),  and 
therefore  the  ability  to  look  up  to  God  as  a  son, 
'  cr\-ing,  Abba,  Father'  (Gal  4*-") ;  in  other  words, 
what  is  it  but,  ipso  facto,  'justification,'  that  is,  a 
rectified  relation,  a  being  put  on  a  right  footing,  in 
a  right  relation  ?  The  Christian  believer  is  related 
rightly  to  God ;  accordingly  law  ceases  to  be  mere 
law,  and  sacrifice  ceases  to  be  a  means  of  purchasing 
CTace  ;  and  though  he  may  fall  into  sin,  he  can  still 
look  up  to  God  as  one  whose  relation  has  once  for 
all  been  made  right  in  and  through  Clirist. 

(Neither  the  Roman  Catholic  and  other  present- 
day  kindred  doctiines  which  represent  justification 
as  in  some  sense  imparting  real  righteousness ;  nor 
the  traditional  or  'orthodox'  doctrine  of  an  im- 
putation of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  are  true 
to  Scripture,  though  each  of  them  embodies  a 
certain  aspect  of  the  truth. ) 

How  Christ  by  His  work  on  our  behalf  empowered 
man  to  fulfil  the  conditions  devohdng  on  him,  i.e. 
to  exercise  faith,  as  well  as  to  do  that  which  faith 
of  moral  necessity  presupposed,  is  a  point  which 
belongs  to  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement ;  but  if 
justice  be  done  to  NT  hints  on  the  subject,  pro- 
pitiation, justification,  and  sanctification  will  be 
found  to  constitute  the  distinguishable  though 
inseparable  factors  of  one  great  spiritual  whole. 

LiTERATxiRE. — Siegfried-Stade,  g.  pis;  Cremer  and  Thaver- 
Grimm,  «.  S.'mu(K  and  its  cc^nates  ;  Neander,  PJIamting,  etc.  (tr. 
by  By  land,  1S51) ;  Smith  (John),  Select  Diseourset,  esp.  7  and  8 
on  '  Legal  and  Evangelical  Righteousness,'  etc.,  1S60 ;  Newman, 
Leeturtf  on  Jitstijieation,  1S38;  Herz(^,  RE  (art.  'Rechtfeiti- 
gnng,'  1st  ed.  Klhig,  2ud  ed.  Schmidt):  Bitschl,  Seeki/trtiffuni/ 
vnd  VenH^nvng,  Bd.  iii.  Snd  ed.  1SS3;  Dorner,  ChritOiehe 
GUiubeiuiehre  (tr.  by  Banks  and  Cave,  System  of  Christian 
Doctrine,  1880-1883);  Schultz  (H.),  '  Gerechtigkeit  aos  dem 
Glaaben  im  A.  n.  N.  Test.,'  in  JDTh,  and  AltiesL  Theologie  (tr. 
bv  Paterson,  OT  Theotocy.  1S93);  Frank,  SysteM  <fer  CkrM/idken 
WohrheU,  3rd  ed.  1S94;  Beik,  Christtiehe  GUtvUndArt,  IS86; 
Kaftan,  Das  Wesen  drr  ehrisi.  Religion,  1888;  Bomang,  'Becht- 
fertigung  durch  den  Glanben,'  in  SK,  1S<57  ;  Sabatier,  The  Apostle 
Paul  (tr.  edited  by  Findlay,  1S91);  Brace,  St.  Paul's  Coneeptioti 
of  Christianity,  1$94;    Simon,  Iteconeiliation  by  Incarnation, 

1898.  D.  W.  Simon. 

JUSTLE.— Nah  2*  '  The  charets  shall  rage  in 
the  streets,  they  shall  justle  one  against  another 
in  the  brostd  wayes.'  Thus  the  verse  appears  in 
AV  of  1611.  In  mod.  edd.  'charets'  is  spelt 
'  chariots,'  but  '  justle '  is  retained  (and  accepted 
by  RV)  though  '  jostle '  is  the  usual  spelling  now. 
Cf.  Golding,  Calvin's  Job,  580,  '  if  we  be  pinched 
with  adversitie,  the  passion  of  sorow  is  so  vehe- 


ment, as  it  cannot  be  ruled :  for  then  a  man 
skirmisheth  in  such  wise,  as  he  justleth  against 
God,  and  that  is  to  his  owne  destruction  in  the 
end.'  T.  Fuller,  Holt/  Warre,  U.  ii.  p.  45,  'He 
was  infected  with  the  humour  of  the  clergie  of 
that  age,  who  counted  themselves  to  want  room 
except  they  justled  with  Princes.' 

J.  Hastixgs. 

JUSTUS  Clowrroj).— 1.  In  Ac  1»  we  are  told  that 
two  names  were  put  forward  for  election  to  the 
place  vacated  by  Judas,  Joseph  called  Barsabbas, 
who  was  called  Justus,  and  Matthias.  Justus  is,  of 
course,  the  Greek  name  assumed  by  a  Hebrew. 
See  Joseph  B-\ks.\bbas.  2.  In  Ac  18^  we  learn 
that  St.  Paul  when  at  Corinth  lodged  with  one 
Justus,  or  Tit<i)us  Justus,  a  proselyte  (at^biievvs  rbp 
Qebv)  whose  house  was  near  tlie  synagogue.  There 
is  some  variation  in  the  MSS.  The  name  is  Titius 
Justus  in  B,  the  Vulgate,  and  Memphitic  versions 
(in  Codex  Amiatinus  'Titus  nomine  Justus'), 
Titus  Justus  in  XE,  TUus  alone  in  the  Sahidic 
version  and  Peshitta,  Justus  alone  in  AD  and 
later  MSS ;  two  MSS  omit  the  name  altogether. 
According  to  Ramsay,  '  Titius  Justus  was  evi- 
dently a  Roman  or  a  Latin,  one  of  the  coloni  of 
the  colony  Corinth.  Like  the  centurion  Cornelius, 
he  had  been  attracted  to  the  synagogue  —  his 
citizenship  could  afford  Paul  an  opening  to  the 
more  educated  class  of  the  Corinthian  population ' 
(St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  p.  256).  3.  In  Col  4»«- " 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  Aristarchus,  his  fellow-prisoner, 
Mark  the  cousin  of  Barnabas,  and  Jesas,  which  is 
called  Justus.  They  w-ere  all  '  of  the  circumcision,' 
and  were  his  only  fellow-workers  for  the  kingdom 
who  were  a  comfort  to  him.  The  name  is  a 
GentUe  surname  assumed  by  a  Jew,  as  in  1. 

A.  C.  Headlam. 

JUTAH  or  JUTTAH  (in  Jos  15»  t??'  [Hahn, 
followed  by  RV ;  AV  has  Juttah,  which  is  the 
punctuation  of  Michaelis,  .-tar],  in  Jos  21^*  rrsi\ 
[hence  AV  and  RV  both  have  Juttah]). — A  town 
of  Judah  (Jos  15**)  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Maon,  Carmel,  and  Ziph  in  the  mountains,  given  to 
the  priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron  (.Jos  21**),  as  a  city 
of  refuge  for  the  man-slayer.  It  has  been  left  out 
of  the  catalogue  of  cities  of  refuge  in  1  Ch  6®,  but 
QPB  adds  note,  '  Insert,  Juttah  with  her  pasture 
grounds.'  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
{Onomast.  s.v.  'Irrrdi')  it  was  a  large  village  18  MP. 
from  Eleutheropolis,  and  in  Daroma-ad-australem, 
Reland  (Ftd.  p.  870)  suggests  that  Juttah  was 
probably  the  residence  of  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth, 
and  the' birthplace  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  xoXty 
'\avba.  ('a  city  of  Jadah')  of  Lk  I**  being  so 
written  by  a  corruption,  or  from  a  softer  pro- 
nunciation, instead  of  x6Xi$  'loiVa  (so  also  Robin- 
son, BRP-  ii.  206).  Seetzen  (1807)  appears  to  have 
identified  the  modem  village  of  YxUta  as  Juttah, 
and  Robinson  (BJiP^  i.  495,  ii.  206)  corroborated 
the  identification.  It  is  a  large  Moslem  village, 
standing  high  on  a  ridge  16  miles  from  Beit  Jibrin 
( Eleutheropolis),  andin  the  vicinity  of  Maon  {Main), 
Carmel  (Kumiid),  and  Ziph  (Te'll  ez-Zif).  It  is 
built  of  stone,  and  the  water  supply  is  from 
cisterns.  On  the  south  there  are  rock-cut  tombs, 
and  rock  wine-presses  are  found  all  about  the 
village.  The  country  around  is  stony,  but  the  in- 
habitants are  very  rich  in  flocks  (S  WP  iiL  310). 

C.  Warrex. 
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KABZEEL  ('7><¥=p,  B  Koi/3at«reXeiJX,  A  KaffOe-^X).— 
A  town  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  on  the  border 
of  Edom,  Jos  15^1.  It  is  mentioned  in  2  S  23«>  (B 
Ka/Secrei^X ;  of.  1  Ch  11")  as  the  native  place  of  Ben- 
aiah,  tlie  son  of  Jehoiada.  In  Neh  ll''^  it  appears 
under  the  name  Jekabzeel  as  reinhabited  after  the 
Captivity  (LXX  omits  in  this  verse  both  Jekabzeel 
and  Dibon).     Its  site  has  not  been  identilied. 

C.  R.  CON'DER. 

KADESH,  KADESH-BARNEA  (viQ  Gn  14^  [where 
it  is  also  called  a^-^-^-y^  '  ^vell  of  decision  ']  *  16'''  20^ 
Nu  13^«  2Ui- 1^  et  al.  ;  VP5  t?iij  in  Dt  P- '»  2'*  9-^ 
Nu  328  344^  jo3  io«  146. 7  153  [-all] ;  LXX  KciStJs, 
Kadrji  [toD]  BapviJ). — With  the  exception  of  Sinai, 
no  spot  is  more  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
wanderings  of  the  Israelites  than  Kadesh-barnea. 
It  was  here  that  the  host  camped  during  the  38 
years  that  intervened  between  the  sending  out  of 
the  spies  and  the  entrance  into  Palestine  (Isu  20^-  ^* 
JE).  It  would  appear,  indeed,  from  Dt  2'''  as  if  the 
time  was  spent  away  fro/n  Kadesh.  We  may 
perhaps  infer  t  that  at  Kadesh  the  tabernacle  witn 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  set  up ;  that  it  was 
the  abode  of  Moses  and  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes, 
and  that  it  was  the  general  centre  to  which  the 

Seople  resorted  for  worship  and  for  judgment  on 
isputed  questions.  But  it  by  no  means  foUoAvs 
that  the  whole  multitude  with  their  flocks  and 
herds  congregated  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood ;  such  a  multitude  of  people  and  animals 
would,  for  the  sake  of  pasturage  alone,  require  a 
wide  field  in  which  to  pitch  their  tents.  It  was  at 
Kadesh  that  Miriam  died  (Nu  20^) ;  it  was  the 
scene  of  the  rebellion  of  Korah  and  his  company 
(Nu  16) ;  it  was  from  Kadesh  that  the  spies  were 
sent  in  advance  to  ascertain  and  report  to  Moses 
on  tlie  physical  character  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Canaan  (Nu  13-'') ;  and  it  was  at  Kadesh  that  the 
miraculous  supply  of  water  was  obtained  (Nu 
20^'^'-),  when,  apparently,  the  fountains  which  had 
caused  the  spot  to  be  selected  as  camping  gi'ound 
were  dried  up ;  caused  either  by  a  prolonged 
drought,  or  by  the  blocking  up  of  the  underground 
channels  by  the  falling  in  of  the  limestone  strata. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the  restoration 
of  the  flow  of  water  was  clearly  miraculous,  as  it 
occurred  at  the  moment  of  the  interposition  of 
Moses  by  command  of  God  ;  though  in  a  manner 
at  variance  with  precise  directions,  which  were  to 
'  speak  unto  the  rock '  (Nu  20*),  not  to  strike  it 
with  the  rod.  This  departure  from  his  instructions 
cost  Moses  his  doom. 

The  position  of  Kadesh-barnea  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  controversy.  By  a  comparison  of 
various  passages  the  site  is  brought  within  very 
narrow  limits.  It  was  on  the  borders  of  the  AVit- 
derness  of  Zin  (Nu  20^),  a  tract  which  lay  along 
the  western  margin  of  the  valley  of  the  Arabah  ; 
it  was  also  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
territory  of  Judah  and  of  the  land  of  tlie  twelve 
tribes  (Nu  34^).  It  was  eleven  days'  journey  from 
Horeb  (Mt.  Sinai)  by  way  of  Mt.  Seir,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  route  of  the  Arabah, — doubtless 
the  number  of  days  occupied  by  the  Israelitish 
liost  in  their  journey  between  these  two  important 
camps ;  and  it  was  not  far  distant  from  the  border 

•  The  name  Kadesh  implies  that  the  place  was  a  sanctuary ; 
no  doubt  it  bore  this  character  before  its  occupation  by  Israel. 
See,  further,  Driver  on  Dt  33'-,  where  Wellh.  would  read  '  from 
Meribath-Kadesh'  (chij  r5'-!|i:p)  for  m'p  nija-ip  'out  of  holy 
myriads,'  of  MT. 

t  But  see  Driver  on  Dt  2J*. 


of  Edom  and  the  base  of  Mt.  Hor,  a  site  which  has 
been  recognized  as  indisputable  by  many  competent 
authorities.  It  was  from  Ktulesh-barnea  that 
Moses  on  the  expiration  of  the  '  forty  years,'  and 
the  resumption  of  the  journeys  of  the  Israelites, 
sent  messengers  to  the  king  of  Edom  asking  per- 
mission to  pass  through  his  land  so  as  to  reacn  the 
tableland  of  Moab  on  their  way  northwards ; 
which  request  was  refused  (Nu  20""-^  E).*  All 
these  passages  lead  us  to  infer  some  position  in  the 
Badiet  et-Tih — the  great  expanse  of  treeless  lime- 
stone plateau  which  intervenes  between  the  valley 
of  the  Arabah,  opposite  Mt.  Hor  on  the  east  and 
the  coast  of  Phiustia  about  Gaza  on  the  west. 
These  conditions  appear  to  be  fully  satisfied  in  the 
site  discovered  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Rowland  in 
1842,  to  which  he  was  guided  by  some  Arabs  when 
resident  at  Gaza.  Here  he  found  a  lofty  wall  of 
limestone,  at  the  base  of  which  issued  forth  a 
copious  spring,  or  several  springs,  which  emptied 
themselves  into  a  large  artificially  constructed 
basin,  then  into  another  of  smaller  size ;  and, 
continuing  to  How  down  the  valley,  spread  fertility 
on  either  hand  until  the  waters  ultimately  dis- 
appeared beneath  the  sands  of  the  desert.  The 
spring  is  known  amongst  the  Arabs  by  the  name 
of  'Ain  j^adi/s,  or  Holy  Well,  a  name  which  seems 
to  preserve  the  original  biblical  one.  It  was  clear 
from  the  stone  troughs  and  the  marks  of  cattle 
and  sheep  around  that  the  well  was  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  tribes  for  water,  and  doubtless  was 
so  even  prior  to  the  visit  of  the  Israelites.  The 
presence  of  water  is  a  first  necessity  of  life  in  those 
districts,  and  such  a  copious  supply  pointed  it  out 
as  one  suitable  for  the  camping  ground  of  the  host. 
This  spot  was  afterwards  visited  by  Dr.  H.  Clay 
Trumbull,  who  confirms  Rowland's  identification, 
and  who  is  the  author  of  the  most  important  work 
yet  published  on  the  subject.t  The  term  'city' 
applied  to  this  spot  probably  means  a  camp  or 
village  of  the  Midianites  (Nu  20*'*).        E.  Hull. 

KADESH    ON    THE  ORONTES.— See  Taiitlm- 

HODSIII. 

KADMIEL  ('?N'?ip).  —  The  name  of  a  Levitical 
family  which  returned  with  Zerubbabel,  Ezr  2**= 
Neh  7*^  (cf.  1  Es  5'*').  The  expression  which  follows, 
namely,  '  of  the  children  of  Hodaviah '  (or  Hod- 
evah),  is  apparently  meant  to  limit  the  Kadmiel 
family  to  tnose  members  who  belonged  to  the 
Hodaviah  branch.  In  Ezr  3^  (cf.  1  Es  5'"),  in  con- 
nexion with  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  the 
temple,  as  well  as  in  Neh  9'"-  (the  day  of  humilia- 
tion) and  10"  (the  sealing  of  the  covenant),  Kadmiel 
appears  to  be  an  individual.  The  name  occurs 
further  in  Neh  12^-  -^.  In  the  last  of  these  passages 
we  ought  certainly  to  read,  on  tlie  strength  of 
parallel  passages,  '  Jeshua,  Bn)ii  (or  Biunui), 
Kadmiel  instead  of  '  Jeshua  6en-Kadmiel.'  This 
emendation  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  KBA 
as  well  as  Luc.  nave  viol  Ka5/inj\,  implying  an 
original  *:3  not  p.  See,  further,  Smend,  Listen,  p. 
10,  n.  10  ;  Ryle,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  ad  U.  citt. 

J.  A.  Selbik. 

•  In  Dt  1.  2'«-8  there  is  no  mention  of  these  negotiations  with 
Edom  (Moore  on  Jg  11J*>). 

t  Kadesh  Bamea(^Se\v  York,  1884);  also  PEFSt  (1881)  p.  210. 
The  site  discovered  by  Rowland  is  supported  by  Ritter,  Scnultz, 
and  Palmer  ;  objected  to  by  Robinson,  Stanley,  and  others.  It 
was  not  visited  oy  the  expedition  of  the  Pal.  Explor.  Fund  of 
1883-4,  as  it  lay  to  the  westward  of  the  Arabah,  beyond  the  line 
of  survey  by  Major  Kitchener,  R.E.,  now  Lord  Kitchener  of 
Khartoum. 


k:admoxites 
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KADMONITES,  'y:~~.\<,  KeX^wraFot,  'men  of  the 
East,'  only  in  Gn  15'*,  inhabitants  of  the  Syrian 
desert,  possibly  descendants  of  Kedemah,  the 
twelfth  son  of  Ishmael  (Gn  25").  Mentioned  after 
the  Kenites  and  Kenizzites,  the  K.  are  represented 
as  occupying  the  district  along  the  eastern  border 
of  Palestine,  near  the  Dead  Sea,  which  was  also 
called  the  East  Sea,  'fc-t?n  en  (Ezk  47'»).  Their 
name  occurs  in  the  longest  list  of  the  nations  which 
originally  held  possession  of  the  territories  promised 
to  Abraham.  Usually  seven,  sometimes  only  six, 
but  here  ten  such  nations  are  named.  Ewald  and 
many  following  him  regard  the  K.  as  equivalent 
to  the  Bene  Kedem,  children  of  the  East  (wh.  see), 
descendants  (?Gn  25'')  of  Abraham  bv  Keturah 
(Gn  291,  Jg  V-,  1  K  i*.  Job  l^  Is  11",  Jer  49», 
Ezk  25*-  **).  In  that  case,  K.  would  be  the  desig- 
nation of  no  particular  tribe,  but  of  the  Keturaean 
Arabs,  as  distinguished  from  the  Ishmaelites.  The 
children  of  the  East  are  represented  in  the  passages 
referred  to  as  occupying  Paddan-aram,  a&sociated 
with  the  Midianites  and  Amalekites,  inhabiting 
Kedar,  neighbours  and  conquerors  of  the  children 
of  Ammon,  coupled  with  the  Egyptians  in  their 
fame  for  wisdom,  and  as  Easterns  contrasted  with 
the  PhUistines  who  possessed  the  extreme  west. 
Job  is  described  as  one  of  them.  It  seems  better  to 
regard  the  K.  as  a  particular  tribe  like  the  other 
nations  named  in  this  list.  Whether  they  are  to 
be  viewed  as  a  branch  of  the  IshmaeUtish  or  of  the 
Ketura?an  Arabs  is  not  clear. 

LiTBRATiRE.— Ewald,  UUtory  of  Igrad,  L 253, 314 ff.,  ii.  213ff. ; 
Dillmami,  Geneiis,  Eng.  tr.  1897,  pp.  66,  1S7 ;  Delitzscb,  Sevi 
Comm.  on  Genesis,  Edin.  1SS9,  ii.  127. 

J.  M.\CPHERSOir. 

KAIN  (~?p,  properly  Hakkain,  AY  Cain  ;  A  'Ajceifi, 
Jos  15*^. — A  lovm  of  Judah  in  the  Hebron  moun- 
tains, probably  the  present  ruin  Yukin,  on  a  high 
knoll  S.E.  of  Hebron,  overlooking  the  Jeshimon. 
It  is  visible  from  Minyeh  (see  Bethpeoe),  and  may 
be  the  '  nest  of  the  Kenite '  on  a  clifl"  ( Nu  2-t''^),  vis- 
ible from  the  top  of  Peor.  The  Kenites  inhabited 
this  region.  The  tomb  of  Cain  is  now  shown  at 
this  spot.  Near  it  is  the  village  of  Beni  N'aim,  the 
old  name  of  which  was  Kefr  Barakah,  which  is  the 
Caphar  Barueha  of  the  fourth  cent.  A.D.  (Jerome, 
Paula),  supposed  to  be  the  place  where  Abraham 
'blessed'  God  (Gn  18—),  and  whence  he  saw  the 
destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  Ciccar.  See  SWP 
vol.  iii.  sheet  xxL  C.  R.  Goxdee. 

KAIN  (J!P  '  lance,'  '  spear ').  —  A  clan  name 
^Kenites  (wh.  see),  Xu  24^,  Jg  4"-  In  1  S  15* 
Wellh.  reads  pp  instead  of  VP,  and  the  same  change 
is  proposed  by  Meyer  (ZATW,  L  137,  n.  3)  for  'iS 
"'2  in  Jg  1'*  (but  see  Moore,  ad.  loc.  and  on  4",  and 
cf.  Budde,  Richt.  «.  Sam.  9,  68). 

KALLAI  ('Vp ;  A  KaWai,  B  om.).— The  head  of 
tbe  priestly  family  of  Sallai,  in  the  time  of  Jeshua 
the  high  priest,  Neh  12*. 

KAMON  (p=B  ;  B  'Vafiwdjr,  A'Fa/ift^,  Luc.  KaXicuv). 
— The  burial-place  of  Jair,  Jg  10*.  The  site  has 
not  been  recovered.  It  was  probabh*  east  of  the 
Jordan ;  probably  identical,  Moore  thinks,  with 
Kamun  mentionea  by  Polybius  (V.  Isx.  12)  in  con- 
nexion with  Pella.  Eusebius  is  certainly  wrong 
in  identifying  it  with  Kammona  (modem  Teu 
Keimun),  6  miles  N.W.  of  Legio  (Lejjftn).  See 
JOKXEAM. 

KANAH  (-.:s).— 1.  A  tc&dy  {^}),  forming  the 
boundary  between  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  ter- 
minating o'  he  W.  at  the  sea  and  on  the  E.  at 
En-tappuah  ^Jo3  16^  17*).  This  eastern  limit  must 
have  been  near  Shechem  h'ing  to  the  S.E.,  but 
it  has  not  been  identified  with  any  certainty.     The 


modem  W&dy  ^anah,  the  channel  of  a  small 
stream  rising  near  N&blus  (Shechem),  is  r^;arded 
by  Conder  as  representing  the  ancient  |[anah 
(Handbook  to  the  Bibie,  263) ;  but  Thomson  [Land 
and  Book,  'Southern  Pal.,'  56)  considers  that  this 
tributary  of  the  'Anjeh  would  put  the  boundary 
too  far  to  the  south  (so  also  Diilmann).  In  con- 
nexion with  the  brook  J^anah  a  dilliculty  arises  in 
locating  the  Me-jarkon  and  Rakkon  (Jos  19*  *),  if 
these  three  under  diil'erent  names  are  all  repre- 
sented bv  the'Aujek  immediately  to  the  north  of 
Jafh.  The  discovery  of  Tell  tiakkeit  near  the 
mouth  of  the  'Auj'eh  makes  the  supposition  not 
impossible  that  Me-jarkon  and  Kakkon  were 
names  of  that  river  after  being  joined  by  the 
brook  !lj^anah.  All  the  streams  crossing  the 
northern  half  of  the  plain  of  Sharon  are  reedy  and 
discoloured.  Thomson  is  in  favour  of  the  Falik  as 
representing  !^anah,  and  its  divided  mouth  would 
account  for  the  two  names  Me-jarkon  and  Rakkon. 
Farther  north,  on  each  side  of  Caesarea,  are  two 
streams  that  surest  the  Bible  names  mentioned, 
namely,  el-Akhaar  (YeUow  River)  and  d-Azrak 
(Blue  River).  These  streams  would  give  Dan  the 
coast-line  up  to  Dora,  and  coincide  with  the  terri- 
tory assigned  to  that  tribe  by  Josephus  (Ant. 
V.  L  21). 

2.  A  town  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Asher 
(Jos  19^).  The  English  reader  must  be  careful  to 
distinguish  it  from  Cana  of  GalU^  (wh.  see).  It 
is  very  probably  the  modem  Kana,  a  considerable 
village  lying  a  few  miles  S.E.  of  Tyre  (cf.  Robinson, 
BRP-u.Am  ;  Guerin,  Galilee,  ii.  390f. ;  Baedeker- 
Socin,  Pal.'  262  f . ).  In  its  neighbourhood  there  is 
a  large  Phoenician  sepulchral  monument  known  as 
'Hiram's  Tomb'  (PEF  Mem.  i.  61).  ^anah  is 
possibly  referred  to  La  the  journey  of  the  Egyptian 
nwhar  in  the  time  of  Ramses  II.  under  the  name 
Pa-Kana-na.  G.  M.  Mackie. 

KAREAH  (Tns  '  bald ').— Father  of  Johanan, 
who  was  a  Judiean  contemporary  of  Jeremiah,  and 
one  of  the  captains  of  the  forces  in  the  open  field 
who  escaped  the  deportation  to  Babylon  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Xebuchadrezzar  (  2  K 
25»,  Jer  40i3-i5.ifi  401-8  432- *-5).  Iq  jgr  40*  MT 
reads  'Johanan  and  Jonathan,  sons  of  Kareah,' 
but  here  LXX  (47*)  makes  mention  only  of  Johanan, 
as  in  the  other  passages  above  cited.  Probably 
therefore  iv^ii'  in  MT  is  due  merely  to  mistaken 
repetition  of  jKi'.  C.  F.  Bukxey. 

KARIATHIARIUS  (A  Ko/xa^iapfOT,  B  Ka/>7a««- 
opetos  ;  RVm  '  Kiriath-arim  or  Kiriath-jearim '), 
1  Es  51*  for  Kiriath-jearim  (wh.  see). 

KJIItK*  (njjiT!?'?,  "'"th  rr  locale,  hence  AV  Kar- 
kaa). — ^An  unknown  place  on  the  south  border  of 
Jndah,  apparently  in  the  Tih  plateau,  Jos  15'. 
The  LXX  has  tard  Svafms  Kadi^s. 

KARKOR  (^Pl:). — -A.  place  apparently  in  Gilead, 
Jg  8'*.     The  site  is  unknown. 

KARTAH  (.T^ns). — A  city  of  Zebulun  given  to  the 
Levites,  Jos  21".  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  par- 
allel passage,  1  Ch  6".  The  site  is  unknown.  It 
might  be  for  Kattath  (n^p)  by  a  clerical  error. 

KARTAK  ((Ris). — ^A  city  of  Xaphtali  given  to  the 
Levites,  Jos  21*".  The  parallel  passage,  1  Ch  6**, 
has  Kiriathaim  (wh.  see).  \V  bile  Luc.  reads 
Kapddif  in  harmony  with  MT,  B  has  Oc;t^twr,  A 

*  There  are  soqMdons  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  MT  (see 
IMUhl's  and  Bennett's  notesX  Kakkoa  (p?^  whkfa  is  omitted 
in  T.XX.  may  have  arisen  by  dittogc^ifay  fnun.  the  preoedinf 
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KATTATH    (n9P,    B    KaTafde,    A    Karrde,    Liic. 

KoTTdO). — A  cityof  Zt'bnlnii,  .In^  l(t'''.  piTliajis  to  hr 
identiKed  with l!;Cartah(wli. sec im  uiili  Kitron  (wli. 
see)  oi  Jg  P",  a  place  from  wliicli  tlie  Zei>ulunite« 
were  unable  to  expel  tiie  Canaaiiites.  The  site  is 
unknown.  Van  dc  Vclde  suggests  '/'>//  Krrrlnneh, 
N.E.  of  ^laifu,  at  tlic  source  of  tlie  Nalu  Naanian. 
According  to  the  Tahii.  (Bab.  Mcgill'ih  O")  i,vitron 
is  the  later  Sepphoris  {Seffurkh).  This  is  opposed 
by  Neubauer  {Giog.  du  Talm.  191). 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

KEDAR  (i^p,  K7;5dp).— The  name  of  Ishmael's 
pfM'oiid  son  (Cn  'J.l'''  1  V\\  1^).  'The  earliest 
iciiTi'iicc  to  Kcdar  of  wliicli  the  date  is  certain 
is  Jer  •_""  ■  (Cheync,  httrud.  to  Isaiah,  p.  131), 
where  Kedar  is  made  the  type  of  a  distant  and 
barbarous  tribe,  being  there  coupled  Avith  Citium 
as  il  i~  with  Meshech  in  Ps  120*.  The  import  of 
tlif  II  line  is  better  known  to  the  author  of  Jer 
111  ',  wlure  Kedar  is  identified  with  the  B6n6- 
kfdcin.  anil  their  nomad  life,  with  their  sheep  and 
.aiiirls.  tents,  curtains,  and  belongings,  is  de- 
s(  rilicil  ;  by  Ezekiel  (27"^)  they  are  coupled  Avith 
A  rail,  and  described  as  trading  with  Tyre  in 
cattle ;  and  the  author  of  the  second  part  of 
Isaiah  couples  them  with  Nebaioth  (60''),  alludes 
to  tlicir  pursuit  of  sheep- breeding  (ib.),  and  to 
their  iiiiw ailed  settlements  (42").  In  Ca  1"  the 
tt.uil>  ot  Ivcdar  are  made  typical  of  blackness,  with 
perha|.>  an  alln-ion  to  the  Ilebi-ew  sense  of  the 
root  "7,  •  to  lie  lurliid  or  black.' 

While  the  name  Kedar  is  unknown  to  Arabic 
traditions,  it  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  some 
^linaan  inscriptions  (Glaser,  Skizze,  ii.  p.  439), 
and  is  known  in  various  forms  to  the  Greek  geo- 
maphiis,  who,  indeed,  locate  the  tribe  very  dif- 
iciently  (the  passages  are  collected  by  Gesenius, 
'ihr.s.  Y.r.).  Our  chief  source  of  information  about 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  inscriptions  of  Assur- 
banipal  (George  Smitli,  History  of  Assurhanipal, 
pp.  256-298  ;  S.  A.  Smith,  Keilschrifttexte  Assur- 
banipaVs,  i.  58-75  ;  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  W. 
Asia,  iii.  plates  24-28,  v.  plates  7-10).  The 
land  of  Ki-id-ri  (G.  Smith,  p.  283),  Ka-ad-ri  (ib. 
p.  290),  or  Ki-id-ri  (S.  A.  Smith,  p.  60),  and  the 
people  called  Kid-ra-ai  (G.  Smith,  p.  271),  have 
been  justly  identified  with  Kedar  by  G.  Smith  and 
all  \\  ho  liave  commented  on  this  king's  annals 
( 1  )iA'i[/.M'h,Paradies,  p.  299  ;  Glaser,  Skizze,  ii.  267- 
274,  etc.),  as  beiui;  mentioned  in  close  proximity 
to  A -ri-hi  (the  Arab)  anil  X a-ba-ai-te  (Nebaioth), 
and  described  as  jjossessurs  of  '  asses,  camels,  and 
sheep '  (S.  A.  Smith,  I.e.  p.  67)  ;  moreover,  some 
people  mentioned  with  them  are,  according  to  one 
interpretation  of  a  difficult  word,  described  as 
'  dwellers  in  tents'  (S.  A.  Smith,  I.e.  p.  103). 

It  is  plain  that  the  identilication  of  Kedar  with 
the  Arabs,  which  is  clearly  found  in  Ca  P,  and 
prevails  in  the  later  Jewish  literature,  had  already 
commenced  in  Assyrian  times ;  thus  whereas 
Esarhaddon  calls  a  certain  Hazael  king  of  Aribi 
(Cylinder  A  of  the  Esarhaddon  Inscriptions,  ed. 
Harper,  p.  8),  Assurbanipal,  who  repeats  this 
passage,  calls  him  king  of  Kedar  (G.  Smith,  p. 
283)  ;  *  and  though  U-ai-te'  is  ordinarily  styled 
by  Esarhaddon  'king  of  the  Arabs'  (WAI  iii. 
pi.  24.  1.  Jl.  JUS,  etc.),  the  Kedarites  are  par- 
ticularly styled  'his  men'  (1.  107),  and  likewise 
the  Arab  general  A-bi-ya-te'  is  called  a  l\'eilaiite 
(1.  121).  Nevertheless,  a  special  country  of  Kedar 
existed,  ami  from  the  detailed  account  of  Assur- 
banipal's  Araliian  campaign  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  locate  it  accurately.  This  monarch's  army 
marched  100  Kash-bu  KaJc-ka-rii-  from  Nineveh, 
crossing  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  to  the  wilder- 
ness  of    Mas,   and    6    Kash-bu  K" /.-//" -ni    from 

*  In  the  corresponding  plate  of  Vi^AI  this  passage  is 
oblilt'i-attcl. 


V.  cul. 

way. 
learn 
,  kin- 

(11     (M^r 

them, 
Adar- 


Azalla  in  Mas  tti  Kurasiti,  where  they  besieged 
the  Ki'ilarites.  It  is  not,  however,  clear  whetlnr 
the  distance  from  Nineveh  to  Azalla,  or  to  the 
border  of  Mas,  is  given  in  the  first  figure  ;  and 
views  differ  as  to  the  length  of  the  measure 
employed  (Glaser,  I.e.  p.  279  n.;  Delitzscli,  f.r. 
p.  177).  Since  the  captives  are  sent  to  Dama-i  us 
(1.  113),  it  seems  probable  that  the  direction  of  i  he- 
king's  marcli  was  toward-  Hauran  fa-  l»ilil/-rli, 
I.e.,  suggests)  rather  I  lian  Vemamah  i  w  le-n'  ( lla-ri. 
I.e.,  endeavours  to  locate  Kedar  on  what  Mini 
inadeq^uate  grounds).  The  fact,  too.  thai  the- 
Kedarite  kings  invade  Syria  vid  Moab  ( 11 '.  I  / 
vii.  112;  G.  Smith,  p.  288),  points  the  same 

With  regard  to  tlie  history  of  Kedar,  wi 
from  the  inscrijition  that  the  gods  of  Hazae 
of  Kedar,  had  been  plundered  by  Esarhaddi 
above),  but  that  Hazael,  having  stud  for 
received  them  back  (the  chief  bein;.,'  i  alhd 
samain),  and  was  made  vassal-kinj'  of  Arabia. 
His  son,  called  by  Esarhaddon  Ya'u,  by  Assur- 
banipal Ya'u-ta'  ()VAI  iii.  21,  col.  viii.  37'   > '• 

frequently  U-ai-te'  (ib.  21,  col.  viii.  7,  etc. 
ably  on  account  of  the  heavier  tribute  < 
from  him  (Esarhaddon,  I.e.  8,  20-24)  in  tlie  next 
reign  joined  the  party  of  Samas-sum-ukin,  and 
invaded  Syria  ;  but  being  defeated  by  the  Assyri- 
ans, fled  to  the  friendly  tribe  Nebaioth,  wlio, 
however,  appear  to  have  given  him  up  to  A.ssur- 
banipal.  Another  king  of  Kedar,  named  Ammu- 
ladi,  thereupon  invaded  Syria  a  second  time,  but 
was  also  defeated,  antl  taken  to.i^ether  with  Adi- 
yali,  wife  of  U-ai-te'.  Simullaneou.sly  \\iili  the 
expedition  into  Syria,  U-ai-te'  had  despatched  a 
force  to  Babylon  under  the  Kedarites  Abiyate' 
and  Aimu,  the  former  of  whom,  after  defeat,  sued 
for  pardon,  and  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Arabia  : 
this,  however,  he  quickly  resigned  in  favour  of  the 
cousin  and  namesake  of  the  former  kin-,  who  w  ith 
the  king  of  Nebaioth  organized  a  fresh  revolt. 
against  which  Assurbaiiipal's  expedition  \\a- 
directed.  The  Kedarite  nest  was  desiro\rd. 
and  severe  punishment  inflicted  on  Arabia.  11  le 
date  of  this  invasion  is  probably  B.C.  648  (cf. 
Lehmann,  '  Samas-sum-ukin,'  Assyriologische  Bih- 
liothek,  viii.  p.  6). 

While  the  inscriptions  of  Assurbanipal  thus 
explain  the  co-ordination  of  Kedar  with  '  Arab ' 
and  '  Nebaioth,'  it  is  not  probable  that  the  blow- 
dealt  to  Kedar  by  this  monarch  is  that  to  which 
Is  2P''- 1''  refers.  Cheyne  (I.e.),  who  thinks  this 
passage  may  be  Isaianic,  seems  inclined  to  connect 
it  with  an  attack  on  the  Arabs  by  Sargon ;  but 
this  monarch  nowhere  mentions  Kedar,  and  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  this  oracle  can  liave  been 
Avritten  before  the  hegemony  of  Kedar,  wliieli  may 
have  existed  before  the  time  of  Hazael  and  Esarhacf- 
don,  but  has  not  been  shown  to  have  been  anterior  to 
it.  After  two  invasions  of  Syria  by  Arabs  led  by 
Kedarite  kings,  the  name  of  the  tribe  could  be 
made  to  stand  for  the  nation,  and  this  suggests 
that  the  oracle  is  later  than  the  events  described 
by  Assurbanipal,  since  its  antlmr  appears  to 
reckon  the  Dedanim  among  the  sons  of  Kedar 
(vv.^2- ")  ;  and  the  oracle  in  whieli  they  are 
threatened  with  an  attack  by  Nebmhadnezzar 
(Jer  49^- ^)  is  similarly  loose  in  its  a]nilieation  of 
their  name. 

Interest  inu  as  are  the  Kedarite  names  recorded 
in  the  iuscript  ions,  they  are  evidently  too  carelessly 
transcribed  to  render  identification  safe  ;  tlicname 
Ammuladi  (like  .^nime'^a',  S.  A.  Smith,  /.'.  ii.  38) 
is  clearly  Arabic,  whereas  Ilazcxl  is  doubtless 
Aramaic.  The  name  of  the  tribe  itself  is  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  Arabic  root  ly^dr,  wiiich  gives 
a  verb  meaning  'to  be  able  or  powerful.'  bnt  de- 
rivatives of  which  have  various  sen.ses,  >nitalile  for 
personal   names.      The   name  of    their  cluef  god 
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(whence  either  they  or  a  neighbouring  tribe  were 
called,  Glaser,  I.e.  278),  A-tar-sa-ma-ai-in,  seems 
to  l)e  either  Phcenioian  or  Aramaic  par  -n.T  (as  it  is 
anals'zed  by  Delitzsch,  I.e.)  rather  than  a  form  of 
Atht'ir  (as  Glaser,  I.e.,  suggests).  Further  sug- 
gestions for  the  derivation  of  these  names  are  given 
by  E.  Sachau,  ZA,  1897  (xii.),  p.  44 ff. 

D.  S.  Margoliouth. 
KEDEMAH  ("cip  ' eastward ').— A  son  of  Ish- 
niael,  Gn  25*'= 1  Ch  P^  The  clan  of  which  he  is 
the  eponymous  head  has  not  been  identitied. 
Ball  ('Genesis'  in  SBOT,  ad  loc.)  considers  that 
in  both  the  above  passages  rc-g  is  a  mistake  for 
zrni  (Nodab),  which  is  read  in  1  Ch  S^.  He  re- 
marks that  Kedt'mah,  '  eastward,'  is  a  singular 
name,  that  i:  might  be  misread  p,  while  2  and  d 
are  often  confused.  Neither  the  LXX  (KiSfm)  nor 
Luc.  {Kfdefia)  lend  any  support  to  Ball's  proposed 
emendation. 

KEDEMOTH  (nio^p). — A  place  apparently  on  the 
upper  course  of  the  Amon,  assigned  to  Keuben, 
Jos  13l^  and  a  LeHtical  city,  21^  (=  1  Ch  6™ 
[Heb.  ^]).  The  '  wilderness  of  Ke<lemoth '  is  men- 
tioned in  Dt  2"-*  as  the  point  from  which  messengers 
were  sent  by  Moses  to  Sihon.  The  exact  site  is 
unknown,  although  it  has  been  suggested  that  it 
may  be  the  ruin  Umni  er-Bas&s,  N.E.  of  Dibon 
{DhibAn). 

LiTKRATrRB. — ^Tristram, LandofMoab,\^fi.;  Baedeker-Socin, 
Pal.^  193 ;  Dillm.  on  Xu  21i3 ;  Driver  on  Dt  236 ;  Buhl,  GAP 
268.  C.  R.  CONDER. 

KEDESH  (=n;3).— 1.  A  city  in  the  south  of  Judah 
(Jos  15-^)  wliose  site  is  uncertain.  It  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Kadesh-bamea  (see  Dillm.  ad  loc). 
2.  A  city  in  Issachar,  1  Ch  6"  [Heb.®"],  M'here, 
however,  Kedesh  is  not  improbably  a  textual  error 
for  Kishion  (which  see)  of  the  parallel  passage  Jos 
21-"*.     3.  See  KEDESH-yAPHTALI. 

KEDESH-NAPHTALI  ('"yrsj  Ehg  Jg  4«,  also  called 
'Kedesli  in  Galilee,"  Jos  20^  2\^,  1  Ch  6^^;  called 
simply  '  Kedesh '  in  Jos  12^  19",  Jg  4?- 1«-  ",  2  K  15^, 
1  Mac  11«3-73)._A  city  of  refuge  (Jos  20^),  and 
likeNvise  a  Levitical  city  (Jos  21^-).  In  early  times 
it  was  fortified  like  a  number  of  other  cities  in  that 
region  (Jos  19").  Its  full  history  would  reveal, 
(1)  a  sacred  city  of  the  earliest  inhabitants,  (2)  a 
stronghold  of  unusual  importance,  conquered  by  the 
Hebrews,  conquered  in  turn  by  the  Phoenicians, 
and  a  centre  of  great  political  influence  down  to  the 
time  when  Titus  encamped  with  his  army  before  its 
walls.  From  its  importance  in  many  ways,  and  the 
wonderful  fertility  of  the  region,  it  could  never 
have  sunk  into  a  condition  of  poverty  or  insignifi- 
cance. 

It  is  noted  in  biblical  history  as  the  residence  of 
Barak,  and  here  the  warriors  of  Zebuliin  and 
Naphtali  were  a.^sembled  by  Deborah  and  Barak 
before  the  battle  with  Sisera,  and  it  was  near  the 
city  that  Sisera  met  his  death  ( Jg  4*-  **  ;  cf.  Moore, 
ad  loc.).  During  one  of  the  many  invasions  of 
W.  Asia  by  the  Assjt.  armies,  K.,  with  many 
neighbouring  cities,  was  captured  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  (2  K  15-*').  This  was  in  the  reign  of 
Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  B.C.  734.  In  Maccabtean 
times,  c.  B.C.  150,  it  was  here  that  Jonathan 
routed  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  with  his  army 
(1  Mac  11®-";  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  v.  6).  At  the  be- 
ginning of  our  era  it  belonged  to  Tyre,  and  was 
hostile  to  the  GalUjeans  (Jos.  Wars,  II.  xviii.  1 ; 
IV.  ii.  3). 

Strong  foundations  and  walls  still  survi^-ing  at 
the  modem  village  called  Kedes,  lying  to  the  north- 
west of  the  Lake  of  Htileli,  indicate  the  char- 
acter of  the  ancient  city,  and  among  the  remains 
several  of  the  finest  sarcophagi  of  the  country 
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have  been  recovered,  one  of  which  is  double,  i.e. 
made  to  contain  two  bodies  under  one  lid,  the 
stone  pillows  in  each  loculus  being  at  alternate 
ends.  K.  was  situated  on  a  small  plain  surrounded 
by  gentle  forest -co  vereti  hills  from  which  there 
was  a  wide  outlook,  and  for  picturesqueness  and 
beauty  it  had  few  equals  among  the  cities  of 
Upper  Galilee. 

Liter ATrRE.—Gu6rin,  GaHUe,  iL  355  if. ;  Baedeker-Socin, 
Pa/.3  264;  Seetzen,  Reisen,  ii.  127;  Robinson,  BRF^  iL  439; 
Merrill,  East,  of  Jordan,  121,  306;  van  de  Velde,  Narrat.  ii. 
417 f.;  Buhl, GAPnbt.;  SWP  vol.  L  sh.  ii». ;  Moore,  Jwlge*.  117. 

Selah  Merrill. 
KEHELATHAH  (.ilt^np,  Mo/ceXXdtf,  Luc.  Ma/ce\a«, 
Ceelatha,  Nu  33"  ^). — One  of  the  twelve  stations 
in  the  journeyings  of  the  children  of  Israel  which 
are  mentionea  only  in  Nu  33.  It  follows  Ha?eroth. 
Nothing  is  known  about  its  position.  The  word  is 
from  the  same  Hebrew  root  (^.ip)  as  Makheloth 
in  v.**  [note  that  in  the  LXX  the  two  words  are 
very  similar],  and  means  '  assembly  or  congre- 
gation.' A.  T.  Chapman, 


KEILAH  (n^-yp)  the  Garmite  (1  Ch  4>»). 
following  art.  and  Gejtealogy. 


See 


KEILAH  (n^Tp,  KeetXd,  in  Josephus  KtXXa,  the 
inhabitants  being  KiWavoi  or  RtXAirot). — This  city 
is  interesting  principally  for  its  connexion  A\-ith 
the  history  of  David.  Shortly  after  he  began  to 
gather  men  around  him  he  defeated  the  Phili- 
stines, who  had  been  raiding  Keilah,  and  robbing 
the  threshing-floors.  In  KeUah  he  remained  for  a 
while.  Thither  came  to  him  Abiathar,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  priestly  house  of  Ithamar,  bring- 
ing the  ephod,  after  Saul  had  slain  the  priests  at 
Nob.  By  consulting  the  ephod,  David  knew  that 
Saul  would  come  down  to  capture  him,  and  that 
the  men  of  Keilah,  notwithstanding  the  service  he 
had  done  them,  would  hand  him  over  to  Saul,  and 
he  therefore  left  the  to^\'n  (1  S  23^"^*).  Apart  from 
this  incident,  the  OT  mentions  the  name  of  Keilah 
in  three  other  passages.  It  is  in  one  of  the  groups 
of  cities  assigned  to  Judah  in  the  Shephelah  (Jos 
15^).  The  two  halves  of  the  '  district  of  Keilah ' 
were  represented  in  Nehemiah's  wall-building  work 
(Neh  3^'-  ^*).  And  in  a  genealogical  fragment  (1  Ch 
4^*),  in  connexion  with  certain  other  names  that 
connect  themselves  with  the  geography,  mention 
is  made  of  'the  father  of  Keilah  the  Garmite' 
among  the  kindred  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Jeph- 
unneh. 

In  the  time  of  DaWd,  Keilah  was  an  important 
place,  a  city  of  gates  and  bars  (1  S  23').  Nehemiah 
hints  at  its  importance  in  his  time,  by  speaking 
of  it  as  a  double  district.  And  it  was  a  very- 
important  place  many  centuries  earlier,  when 
Ebed-tob  and  Su-yardata  of  the  Tel  el-Amama 
tablets  wrote  of  it  (under  the  name  Kilta)  to  the 
Eu'vptian  king  along  with  Gedor,  Gath,  and  Kabbah 
[F.^BA,  June  1888,  Bab.  Tab.  from  Tel  el-Amama, 
iii. ),  and  again  along  with  Gezer,  Gath,  Rabbah, 
and  Jerusalem  {Mittheilungen  aus  der  Oriental- 
ischen  Sammlungen,  part  iii.  Nos.  100,  106). 

Keilah  is  commonly  identified  with  Khtirhet 
Kila,  about  7  miles  east  of  Eleutheropolis,  and 
1575  ft.  above  the  sea.  This  is  reconcilable  with 
the  statement  in  the  Onomasticon,  that  it  is  17 
miles  (perhaj>s  it  should  be  7,  Jerome  has  it  8) 
from  Eleutheropolis,  on  the  road  to  Hebron  ;  but 
it  is  ditticult  to  think  of  so  elevated  a  region  as 
in  the  Shephelah  (cf.  DUlm.  on  Jos  IS**).  The 
Onomasticon  is  cited,  as  well  as  later  writings 
(Nicephorus,  Hist.  xii.  48,  and  Cassiodorus  in 
Sozomen,  Hist.  Wi.  29),  as  giving  the  tradition 
that  the  prophet  Habakkuk  was  buried  at  Keilah, 
though  other  traditions  say  at  Hukkok. 

W.  J.  Beecher. 
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KELAIAH 


KENITES 


KELAIAH  (i;^p). — A  Levite  who  had  married  a 
foreign  wife,  Ezr  10^,  called  in  1  Es  9-^  Colius.  In 
Ezr  the  gloss  is  added  'which  is  Kelita'  (in  1  TjH, 
'who  was  called  Calitas'  [which  see]).  Kelita 
appears  in  Neh  8''  as  one  of  the  Levites  who  assisted 
Ezra  in  expounding  the  law  (cf.  1  Es  9*^,  Calitas), 
and  his  name  occurs  amongst  the  signatories  to 
the  covenant,  Neh  10^".  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that,  because  Kelaiah  was  also  called  Kelita, 
he  is  to  be  identified  with  this  Kelita.  Siegfried- 
Stade  think  not. 

KELITA.— See  Kelaiah. 

KEMUEL  (VwDjp). — The  son  of  Nahor  and  father 
of  Aram,  Gn  22^^  (contrast  10-'^  where  Aram  is  son 
of  Shem,  and  see  Dillin.  ad  loc).  Knobel  proposed 
to  connect  Kemuel  with  Kamula  in  N.  Mesopo- 
tamia, but  this  is  pronounced  by  Dillmann  to  be 
out  of  the  question.  2.  The  prince  (n'^^j)  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  one  of  the  twelve  commissioners 
for  the  dividing  of  the  land,  Nu  34-^  (P).  3.  The 
father  of  Hashabaiah  the  ruler  (tjj)  of  the  Levites, 
1  Ch  27". 

KENAN  (Jj'p).  —  Son  of  Enoch  and  father  of 
Mahalelel,  Gn  5»-i-  (AV  Cainan ;  but  AVm,  like 
ItV,  Kenan)  1  Ch  P.  LXX  has  Katudv,  Avhich 
reappears  in  Lk  3^^''  (WH  read  Kaivdfj.),  giving 
Cainan  (which  see)  of  EV.  The  name  Kenan  is 
simply  a  variation  of  Cain  {]-,i2  '  spear ').  '  Halevy 
{liccherches  Bibl.  ix.  219)  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Kfinfin  was  the  name  of  a  god  among  the 
Sabreans'  (cf.  Baethgen,  Beitrdge,  127  f.).  See 
Dillm.  on,Gu58. 

KENATH  (nji?)  is  mentioned  (Nu  32^^)  ^s  having 
been  captured  by  a  clan  of  Machir,  which  then 
gave  it  their  own  name  of  Nobah.  Their  occu- 
pation was  only  temporary,  for  Geshur  and  Aram 
( 1  Ch  2^)  reconquered  Kenath  with  its  daughter 
towns. 

The  Onom.  (Lagarde,  269.  15,  296.  109)  speaks  of  a 
village  '  now  called  liavadd,  lying  iv  Tpaxwi't  TrX-rja-iov 
BoffTpQv ' ;  and  Jos.  (BJ  I.  xix.  2)  mentions  a  Kai'a^d 
which  in  his  time  belonged  to  Coele-syria.  In 
accordance  with  tliese  indications,  the  site  has  been 
generally  identiHed  with  cl-KanawAt,  a  place  on 
the  western  edge  of  the  Hauran  range  which  con- 
tains important  ruins  from  the  Roman  and  Chris- 
tian periods.  The  fullest  description  of  its  present 
condition  is  found  in  Merrill  {East  nf  Jordan,  36- 
43).  If  this  be  correct,  Kenatli  otters  an  instance 
of  the  persistence  of  a  native  name  during  and  in 
spite  of  a  temporary  alien  occupation.  The  accuracy 
of  this  identification  has  been  recently  contested 
'>y.  e-O-t  Socin  (BddJ  313)  and  Moore  {Comm.  on 
Judges  8").     See,  further,  Dillm.  on  Nu  32^^ 

A.  C.  Welch. 

KENAZ  (ijp).— The  eponymof  the  Kenizzite  clan, 
variously  described  in  OT  as  the  son  of  Eliphaz 
and  grandson  of  Esau  (Gn  36"  R),  as  a  '  duke'  of 
Edom  (Gn  36^2p)^  ^s  the  father  of  Othniel  (Jos 
15"  JE),  and  as  the  grandson  of  Caleb  (1  Ch  4^''). 
The  Kenizzites  (AV  Kenezites),  who  are  named 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  in  patriarchal 
times  (Gn  15'*  R),  had  probably  their  original 
settlements  in  Mt.  Seir  (which  would  account  for 
K.  being  called  a  grandson  of  Esau  or  Edom),  and 
from  thence  a  branch  migrated  to  the  S.  of  Canaan 
(see  Caleb).  The  Chronicler  makes  K.  a  descend- 
ant of  Judah(l  Ch4"-i«). 

KENITES  (vpn,  'jpn;  in  Nu  24-,  Jg  4"  j'i?,  ol 
Kevaioi,  Kivaioi.,  Cino'us,  Kain),  first  mentioned  in 
Gn  15"*  along  with  the  Kenizzites  and  Kadmonites 
of  Edom.  Balaam  '  looked  upon  '  them  from  the 
mountains  of  Moab,  and  punning  u])on  the  likeness 


of  their  name  to  the  Hebrew  Mn,  *  nest,'  declared 
that  though  their  'nest'  was  'in  .a  rock'  (Sela\ 
perhaps  the  later  Petra),  they  should  be  '  wasted  '  * 
until  Asshur  should  carry  them  away  captive 
(Nu  2421-  •^^).  Ace.  to  Jg  P«,  Hobab,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Moses,  was  a  Kenite,  and  his  descendants 
'  went  up  out  of  the  city  of  palm  trees  with  the 
children  of  Judah  into  the  wilderness  of  Judah, 
which  is  in  the  south  of  Arad  ;  and  they  went  and 
dwelt  among  the  people.'  It  was  in  this  direction 
that  the  Jewish  town  of  Kinah  stood  (Jos  IS-^). 
We  find  one  of  the  Kenites,  Heber,  separating 
himself  from  the  rest  of  the  tribe  and  camping  in 
the  northern  part  of  Israel,  near  Kedesh,  at  the 
time  of  the  overthrow  of  Sisera  (Jg  4"-  ").  The 
Chronicler  includes  them  among  the  ancestors  of 
the  great  houses  of  Judah  (ICh  2*');  and  Saul 
forewarned  the  Kenites  of  his  intended  attack  on 
the  Amalekites  or  Bedftwin,  as  they  had  '  showed 
kindness  to  all  the  children  of  Israel  when  they 
came  up  out  of  Egypt'  (1  S  15®).  Similarly,  wlien 
David  pretended  to  Achish  of  Gath  that  he  had 
raided  the  enemies  of  the  Philistines,  he  associates 
together  the  Israelites  of  S.  Judah,  the  Jerah- 
meelites  (1  Ch  2-5)  and  the  Kenites  (1  S  271"). 
Subsequently  he  sent  presents  out  of  the  spoil 
which  he  had  acquired  to  '  the  elders  of  Judah ' 
who  '  Avere  in  the  cities  of  the  Kenites'  (1  S  30**). 
Hammath,  the  ancestor  of  the  Rechabites,  is  also 
stated  to  have  been  a  Kenite  ( 1  Ch  2'**). 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  K.  were  regarded  as 
closely  allied  to  the  Isr.,  or  at  all  events  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  As  the  father-in-law  of  Moses 
was  priest  of  Midian,  it  would  seem  that  they 
were  also  connected  with  the  Midianites.  Like 
the  Bedfiwin,  they  were  nomads,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Rechabites  (Jer  So**-'")  shows  that  even 
under  the  monarchy  those  who  lived  in  the  land 
of  Israel  still  inhabited  tents  and  clung  to  all  the 
nomadic  habits  of  tneir  forefathers.  As  was 
natural,  they  were  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the 
south  of  Judah,  and  more  especially  in  tlie  desert 
to  the  south  of  it.  They  thus  resembled  the 
gipsies  of  modern  Europe,  as  well  as  the  ti'avelling 
tinkers  or  blacksmiths  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  really 
represent  a  tribe  of  smiths.  The  word  Kent  or 
'  Kenite '  means  '  a  smith '  in  Aramaic,  from  a 
root  which  has  given  /cai/in,  'a  lance,'  in  Hebrew. 
We  know  that  the  smiths  of  the  ancient  world 
formed    a    corporation    which    was    regarded    as 

f>ossessing  special  secrets,  and  whose  members 
ed  wandering  lives.  We  also  know  that  in  the 
time  of  Samuel  the  Israelites  had  no  smiths  of 
their  own,  all  having  been  removed  by  the 
Philistines  '  lest  the  Hebrews  make  them  swords 
or  spears'  (IS  13'"-^).  It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, that  the  blacksmith's  art  was  confined  to  a 
particular  corporation,  and  that  the  Israelites  were 
unacquainted  with  it.  Yet  the  art  of  working  in 
iron  as  well  as  bronze  was  known  in  Canaan  at  an 
early  period  :  in  the  Travels  of  the  Mo/uir,  a  story 
written  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Ramses  IL,  the 
hero  of  the  tale  finds  an  iron-smith  ready  to  hand 
when  an  accident  happens  to  his  chariot. 

Josephus,  who  elsewhere  calls  the  Kenites 
KevertSej,  speaks  of  them  as  'the  race  of  the 
Shechemites'  {'^iki/j.ituii')  in  his  account  of  Saul's 
expedition  (Ant.  VI.  vii.  3).  The  Targums  trans- 
form the  name  into  Salmaite,  from  Salma,  '  the 
father  of  Beth-lehem,'  who  seems  to  be  termed  a 
Kenite  in  1  Ch  2"-  <«.  The  Sam.  VS  of  Gn  15" 
inserts  the  same  name  before  '  Kenite.' 

A.  H.  Sayce. 

*  Hommel  (AIIT  245  n.)  follows  Klostennann  in  reading  Tjy? 
foni'^S  'Kain  shall  Ixlonjj  to  the'Eber.'  The  emendation  is 
not  a  happy  one,  any  more  than  Hommel's  explanation  of 
A8hOi)nr  in  the  K.anic  passage. 


-  KEXIZZITE 


KERIOTH 
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KENIZZITE.— See  Kekaz. 

KENOSIS  (Lat.  inanitio,  cxinanitio,  evacuatio  ; 
En^.  'self-stripping,'  '  self-di  vest  Lag,'  '  self-empty- 
in^). — This  is  not  a  biblical  word,  occurring 
neither  in  the  LXX  nor  in  the  NT  (thongh  once  in 
its  literal  sense  in  Theod.'s  tr"  of  Is  34'^).  It  is  a 
technical  word  of  later  theology  found  in  some 
fragments  of  the  Kara  Bripwiros  kcu  'HXtxoj,  wrongly 
attributed  to  Hippolytus,  in  Gregory  of  Nazianziis 
(Or.  31),  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (Ep.  2  ad  Nest.  70A), 
and  later  ^^•riters,  to  express  the  action  implied  in 
the  use  of  the  cognate  verb  in  Ph  '2'  iavriw  iniwucey 
('semetipsum  exinanivit,'  Vulg. ;  'exhausit  semet- 
ipsum,'  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  v.  20 ;  '  made  himself  of 
no  reputation,'  AV ;  '  emptied  himself,'  RV). 

In  this  pa&sage  the  extent  of  the  self-emptying 
is  explained  by  the  following  participle,  fJiop<f)i]w 
iovkov  Xa^iliv :  that  of  which  He  emptied  Himself,  by 
the  preceding  words,  to  elvai  iaa  dei^  :  so  that  the 
meaning  is  '  He  emptied  Himself '  of  His  position 
of  equality  with  God,  of  '  that  condition  of  glory 
and  majesty  which  was  the  adequate  manifesta- 
tion of  the  di\'ine  nature '  (Giflford,  ad  loc.  ;  cf. 
Kevuyrai  iavrbv  arb  tov  elvai.  laa,  0ei^,  Synod  of 
Antioch,  ap.  Kouth,  Bell.  Sacr.  iii.  p.  298)  by 
'  taking  on  Himself  the  form  of  a  servant.'  The 
phrase  means  little  more  than  that  He  accepted 
ihe  limitations  implied  in  incarnation  (cf.  im-u- 
Xfvaev  xXoiVtos  df,  2  Co  8^),  and  was  probably  sug- 
gested to  St.  Paul  as  the  antithesis  to  the  concep- 
tion of  the  fulness  {irX^pw/ta)  of  God  which  dwelt 
essentially  in  His  Son.  In  correspondence  with 
this,  kenosis  in  its  earliest  theological  use  is  little 
more  than  a  synonym  for  the  Incarnation,  but  it 
emphasized  the  Incarnation  as  a  divine  act,  human 
nature  being  saved  from  above  rather  than  by 
self-development  from  below,  and  hence  it  is  a 
favourite  word  with  Cyril  in  his  argument  against 
Xestorius ;  it  emphasized  also  the  free  voluntary 
condescension  of  the  preincamate  Son,  and  the 
fact  that  there  were  real  limitations  imposed  by 
Himself  upon  Himself  during  the  incarnate  life. 
It  is  put  forward  by  St.  Paul  as  an  example  of  the 
way  in  which  men  should  not  look  only  each  to  his 
own  things,  but  each  also  to  the  things  of  others. 
But  medittval  and  Reformed  theologj"  attempted 
to  define  more  exactly  what  these  limitations 
were,  and  with  this  there  followed  a  change  in  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  word  kenosis. 

(a)  It  was  applied  to  the  limitations  upon  the 
Christ  in  His  incarnate  human  life  ;  to  the  limita- 
tions imposed  upon  divine  omnipotence  and  divine 
omniscience  within  the  human  sphere  of  action, 
in  order  to  allow  a  real  growth  and  action  of 
human  will  and  human  knowledge ;  and  the 
word  was  sometimes  used  widely  to  apply  to 
all  such  limitations,  sometimes  (e.g.  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  17th  cent.)  it  was  used,  in  antithesis  to 
KpvTpii,  of  a  virtual  surrender  of  such  attributes,  as 
opposed  to  a  possession  but  conscious  restraint  in 
the  use  of  them.  On  these  exact  points  the  Bible 
does  not  define,  but  it  supplies  the  factors  that 
have  to  be  reconciled,  \"iz.  the  reality  of  a  divine 
oneness  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  (Jn  1^"'* 
10**,  He  P),  certain  limitations  of  perfect  inter- 
course between  the  Father  and  the  Incarnate  Son 
(Mt  27^  ti>a  tL  fie  eyKareXives ;),  certain  statements 
of  the  Lord  Himself  as  to  the  limitations  of  His 
own  knowledge  (Mk  13*^)  and  of  His  own  'glory" 
(Jn  17*),  and  statements  of  NT  writers  as  to  the 
reality  of  temptation,  and  of  growth  in  Avisdom 
and  learning  in  Him  (Lk  2^*^',  He  4"  5^-8).  The 
analogy  of  the  piimary  use  of  the  word  by  St.  Paul 
also  suggests  that  the  kenosis  was  always  a  self- 
kenosis ;  that  as  the  original  Incarnation  was  an 
act  of  voluntary  self-restraint,  so  the  whole  state 
of  the  incarnate  life  implied  a  constant  voluntary 


j  limitation  imiiosed  upon  a  power  or  a  knowledge 
I  that  was  His  by  right  (cf.  Gore,  ubi  infra,  p.  218  ; 
I  Ottley,  Incarnation,  ii.  291),  '  He  willed  not  to  use 
i  His  power,  not  to  use  His  knowledge,'  is  a  surer 
j  formula  than  '  He  could  not.' 

(b)  It  has  been  also  applied  to  limitations  im- 
I  pc^ed  upon  the  Incarnate  Christ  with  respect  to 
'  His  divine  attributes  as  exercised  within  the 
divine  sphere  of  action  during  the  incarnate  life ; 
so  that  kenosis  will  imply  the  absolute  or  partial 
cessation  of  the  Word's  cosmic  functions  while  He 
was  incarnate.  On  this  point,  again,  the  Bible 
supplies  no  clear  teaching,  though  the  language  of 
He  1*  (oil' .  .  .  (pipvp  .  .  .  (KdOurep)  seems  to  imply  a 
permanence  of  cosmic  functions ;  and  such  a  cessa- 
tion conflicts  not  only  with  the  general  stream  of 
Christian  theology,  but  with  the  conception  of  the 
unchangeable  character  of  the  divine  nature. 

LrrwiATrRE.— The  best  exegesis  of  Ph  2?  is  to  be  found  in 
Gifford,  The  Ineamation  {ISSfT),  (cf.  also  Li^tfoot,  ad  loc). 
For  the  later  theological  usage,  cf .  Bright,  ITajrmarte  in  Chwrth 
Hxttory  (1894X  Appendix  G  ;  Gore,  Ihntrtatumt  (1895X  pp.  71- 
202 ;  Bruce,  Humiliation  of  Christ  (ItSBS),  Lectures  li.-ir. ; 
Powell,  Principle  of  the  Ineamation  (1896);  Mason,  Condition* 
of  our  Lord's  Life  on  Earth  (1896) ;  Hall,  Kenotie  Theory  (1896X 

W*.  Lock. 
KERAS  {Kvpds,  AV  Ceras),  1  Es  o^^.— Head  of 
a  family  of  temple  servants  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel;    called    Keros    (oig,    A    K-qpaos,    B 
KaSvi),  Err  2«,  Neh  7*^  (KA  Kecpa's,  B  -pa). 

KERCHIEFS  (rrnfcc,  eVtjSdXota)  are  mentioned 
only  in  Ezk  13^-  ^,  where  a  woe  is  pronounced 
upon  the  false  prophetesses  '  who  sew  bands  (or 
fillets,  not  pillows  as  in  AV,  RV)  upon  all  joints  of 
the  hands,  and  make  kercliiefs  for  the  head  of 
(persons  of)  every  stature,  to  hunt  souls.'  The 
passage  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  the  reference 
appears  to  be  undoubtedly  to  some  species  of 
divination  practised  in  order  to  obtain  oracles. 
The  n^T$;c  seem  to  have  been  large  veils  or  cover- 
ings thrown  over  the  head  and  reaching  down  to 
the  feet  (and  this  is  the  original  meaning  of  the 
Eng.  word),  and  were  adapted  to  every  stature. 
The  wearer  of  the  fillets  and  '  kerchiefs '  was  in  this 
way  introduced  into  the  magical  circle  (cf.  David- 
son's and  Bertholet's  notes  in  their  Comm.  ad  loc.). 
Hitzig  notes  the  analogy  of  the  later  practice  of 
wearing  tephillim  and  putting  on  the  large  taliith 
at  prayer  (cf.  Mt  23*). 

In  the  Wyclifite  Bible  of  1382  occurs  the  form 
'  couercheues '  (Is  3'-^,  changed  in  1388  into  'ker- 
cheues'),  which  shows  the  derivation  from  Fr. 
couvre-chef  (couvrir  to  cover,  cA«/"  the  head).  The 
Geneva  version  has  '  vaUes  upon  the  head '  in  the 
text,  but  in  marg.  '  kerchefes  to  couer  their  heades.' 
The  BLshops'  Bible  first  gives  '  kerchiefes '  in  the 
text.  When  the  derivation  of  the  word  was  ob- 
scured, it  came  to  be  used  more  generally  for  anv 
small  piece  of  dress.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  still 
familiar  in  'handkerchief,'  though  both  '  kerchief 
itself  and  its  other  compound  '  neckercliief '  are 
nearly  gone  out  (see  Craik,  Eng.  of  Shaks.  176). 

J.  Hastings. 

KER^.— See  Text  of  Old  Testajiext. 

KEREN-HAPPUCH  (^'STTK,  literally  'bom  of 
antimony,'  so  Vulg.  ;  LXX  strangely  'A/iaX^etaj 
K(pa%,  'horn  of  Amalthjea,'  i.e.  plenty). — The 
youngest  daughter  bom  to  Job  in  his  second  estate 
of  prosperity  (Job  42").  The  name  is  indicative 
of  beautiful  eyes,  from  the  dye  made  of  antimony, 
used  to  tinge  the  eyelashes  (cf.  Dillm.  or  Davidson, 
ad  loc.  ;  and  see  2  K  g**,  Jer  4»). 

W.  T.  DA^^50^^ 

KERIOTH  (rinp)._A  place  in  Moab,  Jer  48^  (in 
v.^i  with  art.  rrn^^i,  RVm  '  the  cities').  Am  2^.  It 
is  mentioned  on  the  Moabit«  Stone,  1.  13,  where 
Mesha  declares  that  he  dragged  '  the  altar-hearth 
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of  Davdoh  (?)  before  Cheniosli  *  in  Keriyyoth\  Its 
site  is  uncertain,  but  weighty  arguments  have  Ijeen 
adduced  in  favour  of  identifying  it  with  Ar  (wli. 
see),  tlie  capital  of  Moab  (Is  15'),  which  was  i)rob- 
ably  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Anion,  somewhere 
on  the  N.  or  N.E.  border  of  Moab  (see  Driver  on 
Am  2=«  and  Dt  2^-'^^,  and  cf.  liuhl,  GAP  270,  who 
identifies  Kerioth,  however,  not  with  Ar,  but  with 
Kir — the  latter  of  which  again  he  identifies  with 
Rabbath-moab,  while  he  considers  Ar  to  be  the 
name  not  of  a  city,  but  of  a  district,  that,  namely, 
to  the  south  of  the  Arnon).  J.  A.  Sklhie. 

KERIOTH-HEZRON  (jn^tn-nv-ip,  LXX  al  7r6\«s 
'Ao-epwi',  AV  '  Kerioth  [and]  Hezron). — A  place  in 
the  Negeb  of  Judah  (Jos  15-*,  where  it  is  added, 
'  which  is  Hazor.'  See  Hazor,  No.  4,  and  Hezron, 
p.  379'').  Kerioth-hezron  should  probably  be  iden- 
tified with  the  modern  ^arjetem,  N.E.  of  Tell 
'Ardd.  In  all  probability  this  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  traitor  disciple  Judas  (wh.  see),  the  name 
Iscariot  being  =  mnp  v'v.  'man  of  Kerioth.'  This 
is  much  more  plausible  than  the  conjecture  which 
connects  Iscartot  with  Azkaroth  of  Midrash  Bere- 
shith  j-abha,  ch.  98,  which  Schwarz  {Das  heil.  Land, 
p.  128)  identifies  with  el- As/car  (Sychar?). 

LiTKRATURE.— Gu6rin,  Jttd4e,  iii.  180 (.;  Robinson,  BRF^  ii. 
101;  Buhl,  GAP  182;  Neiibauer,  Giog.  du  Talrn.  171,  277; 
Keiin,  Jesus  of  Nazara,  iii.  276  n.  J.  A.  SeLBIE. 

KEROS. — Name  of  a  family  of  Nethinim  who 
returned  with  Zerub.,  Ezr  2**  (D"ni3)  =  Neli  7-^^  (Di'p). 

KESITAH.— The  IMtah  (np'tfi?)  is  mentioned  only 
three  times  in  the  OT  (Gn  .SS'^;  Jos  2432,  j^b  42"). 
In  the  first  and  primary  passage — to  which  one  of 
the  other  passages  certainly,  and  both  probably 
(cf.  Budde's  'Hiob,'  Einleit.  p.  xliii)  refer — Jacob 
is  represented  as  paying  a  hundred  kesitdhs  for  the 
'  parcel  of  ground  where  he  had  spread  his  tent ' 
at  Shalem.  The  kcsitah  therefore  must  have  been 
a  standard  of  value,  probably  metallic  (cf.  Job  42"). 
Its  meaning  and  value  in  modern  currency,  how- 
ever, are  entirely  unknown.  The  oldest  versions 
(LXX,  Onkelos,  Vulgate)  give 'lamb'  or 'sheep,' 
on  what  grounds  we  do  not  know.  In  our  Eng. 
VSS  the  rendering  is  'piece  of  money'  (AV  once 
'  piece  of  silver,'  Jos  243-').  Ball,  in  Haupt's  SBOT 
(Genesis,  p.  91),  proposes  for  philological  reasons 
to  point  n^pTip  kcshUdh.  Si)urrell  (Notes  on  Gen.^ 
p.  288)  has  a  good  note  (wh.  see).  Cf.  Madden, 
Coins  of  the  Jews,  p.  1 1 ;  Jacobe,  '  La  Kesita '  in 
Rev.  de  Vhist.  et  de  litt.  Bibl.  i.  6,  pp.  51.5-518  (not 
seen) ;  and  see  art.  Money  in  this  Dictionary. 
A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 

KETAB  (Ki7Ta'/3,  AV  Cetab),  1  Es  S*".— Head  of 
a  family  of  temple  servants  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel.  There  is  no  corresijonding  name  in 
the  lists  of  Ezr  and  Neh. 

KETHIBH.— See  Text  of  Old  Testament. 

KETTLE.— See  Food,  p.  40,  V.  2. 

KETURAH  (n-jicp  'incense').— According  to  Gn 
25'  (probably  J).  Abraham,  after  the  death  of  Sarah 
(this  is  certainly  the  meaning  intended  by  the  com- 
piler of  Gn  in  its  present  form),  again  took  (n;3'i  '•;*i) 
a  wife  ("fx),  Ketnrah,  who  bore  to  him  six  sons, 
who  became  the  ancestors  of  Arab  tribes.  In  v.** 
(R)  she  bears  the  less  honourable  designation  of 
V}h'^  'concubine'  (cf.  1  Ch  P^).  The  Keturah 
episode  in  Abraham's  life  is  an  evidence  at  once 
of  the  presence  of  different  documents  in  Gn,  the 
hopelessness  of  discovering  a  consistent  chronology 
in  that  book,  and  the  tentlency  of  personal  to  shade 

*  Showing  that  the  n.ational  god  had  a  chief  sanctuary  there. 
This  favours  the  notion  that  Kerioth  was  the  capital  of  Moab. 


ofi'  into  tribal  history.  In  the  light  of  Gn  17" 
'  Shall  a  child  be  born  to  him  that  is  a  hundred  years 
old  ? '  it  would  be  strange  if  the  same  writer,  accord- 
ing to  whose  chronology  Abraham,  was  137  years 
old  at  the  time  of  Sarah's  death  (Gn  23^),  should 
relate,  without  remark,  the  birth  of  six  sons  to  him 
after  that  event.  Of  course  the  ditticulty  disappears 
when  we  observe  that  a  tradition  independent  of  P 
and  P's  chronology  is  preserved  by  J  in  Gn  25'-', 
relating  to  Keturali.  !<  urther,  as  has  been  shown 
already  in  art.  Abraham  (p.  16"),  it  is  impossible 
to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  Keturah  story  is 
really  an  embodiment  of  the  Israelitish  belief  of 
the  relationship  of  Arabian  clans  and  tribes  to  the 
Hebrew  stock  rather  than  the  record  of  personal 
history. 

From  the  meaning  of  the  name  Keturah,  '  frank- 
incen.se,'  Sprenger  (Geog.  Arab.  29;))  suggests  tliat 
the  '  sons  of  Keturah  '  were  so  named  because  the 
author  of  Gn  25'"^-  knew  them  as  traders  in  that 
commodity.  A  tribe  Katurd,  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mecca,  is  named  by  the  later  Arab 
genealogists  (Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xii.  19  tf.).  On 
the  various  Keturah  tribes  of  Gn  25  see  sep.  articles 
on  the  names  of  these.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

KEY,  LOCK.— Many  of  the  old  houses  in  Lebanon 
have  still  the  ancient  wooden  lock  commonly  known 


OUTSIDE  OF  LOCK. 


in  England  as  the  Egyptian  lock.  It  is  generally 
fixed  on  the  outside  of  the  door,  but  in  large 
villages  and  towns  it  is  often  put  on  the  inside, 
a  hole  being  cut  in  the  door  to  allow  the  arm 
with  the  key  to  be  inserted. 

The  Syrian  lock  consists  of  two  pieces  of  wood 
set  at  right  angles  to  each  other.     The  upright 


nfsinE  OF  LOCK,  snowiso  two  pixs. 
For  position  of  lock  on  door  see  illustration  under  Hikok. 

piece  is  nailed  to  the  door,  and  has  in  its  upner 
part  four  or  five  holes  bored,  into  which  headed 
pins,  or  nails  with  the  points  cut  off,  are  dropped  ; 
the  upper  part  of  these  holes  is  then  plugged  with 
wood.  When  the  cross-bolt  is  pushed  rapidly  into 
the  socket  in  the  door-post  these  pins  fall  into 
holes  made  in  the  bolt  to  receive  them,  and  so 
prevent  its  withdrawal.  The  bolt  is  hollow  from 
the  outer  end  for  rather  more  than  half  its  length, 
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and  into  this  hollow  end  the  key  (nss^)  is  inserted. 
The  latter  is  a  piece  of  wood  about  9  in.  long,  with 
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pins  inserted  in  its  upiier  surface  at  one  end,  to 
correspond  "xs'ith  the  holes  in  the  bolt.  When  the 
pins  in  the  key  enter  the  holes  in  the  bolt  the  key 
IS  pressed  upwards,  and  the  pins  of  the  lock  are 
thus  raised  above  the  bolt,  which  is  then  set  free, 
and  is  withdrawn  by  the  key.  The  length  of  the 
bolt  is  usually  about  8^  in.,  but  there  are  locks 
very  much  laro;er.  The  key,  OAving  to  its  size,  is 
generally  stuck  in  the  girdle,  but  is  sometimes 
tietl  to  a  handkerchief  apd  slung  over  the  shoulder. 
The  principle  of  this  lock  is  really  the  same  as 
that  of  Bramah's  and  Chubb's  locks.*  See,  further, 
art.  House,  p.  434  f. 

Doors  or  gates  are  sometimes  barred  on  the 
inside.  The  bar  often  extends  from  post  to  post 
across  the  door,  but  frequently  the  bar  is  inserted 
into  a  recess  in  the  wall  from  which  it  is  partly 
withdrawn,  and  so  secures  the  door. 

For  use  of  '  kej's'  in  Mt  16^*  see  art.  Power  of 
Keys.  W.  Carslaw. 

KEZIAH  (^"VP,  i-e.  cassia,  or  'fragrant  as  cin- 
namon').— The  name  of  the  second  daughter  bom 
to  Job  after  his  restoration  to  prosperity  (Job  42"). 

KIBROTH-HATTAAYAH  {n\^?sy  nT?p).— A  station 
in  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  on  the  journey 
from  Sinai  to  Kadesh,  and  within  one  day's 
journey  from  Sinai,  Nu  11**  33'*,  Dt  9^.  Its 
identiiication  depends,  therefore,  on  those  of  Sinai 
and  Kadesh  (which  see).  The  traditional  site,  as 
early  as  the  days  of  St.  Sylvia  of  Aquitaine  (c.  A.D. 
388),  was  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  yukb  cl-Hmca, 
or  '  Pass  of  the  Wind.'  by  which  travellers  are  i 
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wont  to  reach  exj>editiousIy  tlie  plain  at  the  foot 
of  the  traditional  Sinai  ('hie  autem  locus,  ubi  se 
montes  aperiebant,  iunctus  est  cum  eo  loco  quo 
sunt  mem^rim  concupiscenfiw ').  The  name, 
'  graves  of  lust,'  seems  to  imply  something  of  a 
monumental  character  (?  cairn,  cromlech). 

J.  PiEXDEL  Harms. 
KIBZAIM.— See  Jokmeam. 

KID.— See  Goat. 

KIDNEYS.— The  Heb.  word  keldy6th{ii^'-}?,  LXX 
and  Kev  2-^  P€<f>pol)  has  received  two  distinct  render- 
ings in  our  EV  according  as  it  is  used  literally  or 
figuratively. 

1.  In  the  literal  sense  keldydth  is  used  only  of  the 
kidneys  of  animals  offered  in  sacrifice  (except  in 
three  poetical  passages.  Job  16'^  Ps  139l^  La  3^, 
where  it  refers  to  the  human  organs),  and  is  so 
rendered.  By  the  law  of  the  Priests'  Code,  '  the 
two  kidneys  and  the  fat  that  is  upon  them,  which 
is  by  the  flanks'  (RV  loins*),  along  with  certain 
other  parts  of  the  \-iscera,  were  J"'s  special  share  of 
all  the  sacrificial  victims.  Special  instructions  to 
this  elfect  are  given  (Lv  3*-  ^*- ")  for  the  various 
victims  in  the  case  of  the  peace-ofltering — the  re- 
maining portions  of  the  carcase  being  consumed  by 
the  worshippers,  the  blood,  of  course,  always  ex- 
cepted— for  the  sin-offering  (4^*),  the  trespass-offering 
(7*),  and,  in  narrative  form,  for  the  special  conse- 
cration sacrifices  (8^*-  ^-  '^,  Ex  29^^-  -).  In  the  case 
of  sacrificial  victims  burnt  entire  upon  the  altar, 
such  instructions  were  unnecessary.  The  raison 
d'etre  of  the  peculiar  sanctity  attaching  to  these 
parts  of  the  viscera  is  to  be  found  in  the  idea,  com- 

*  See  the  coloured  illustrations  in  Driver  and  White's  Leviticus 
Haupts  SBOT),  facing  p.  4. 


mon  to  the  Semitic  and  other  ancient  peoples,  that 
the.se  parts  were,  next  to  the  blood,  the  seat  of  life 
(see  esp.  RS »  p.  359  ff. ),  and  accordingly,  with  the 
blood,  to  be  given  Ijack  to  the  Author  of  life.  With 
the  advance  of  reflexion  and  speculation  on  the 
mysterj'  of  life,  the  practice  found  its  justification 
rather  in  the  thought  that  the  parts  specified,  and 
the  kidneys  in  particular,  were  the  choicest  por- 
tions of  the  victim,  and  therefore  appropriately 
devoted  to  J".  This  point  of  view  led  to  the 
poetical  figure  in  the  comparatively  late  '  Song  of 
Moses,'  the  'kidney-fat  of  wheat  (Dt  32'*,  EV 
'  the  fat  of  kidneys  of  wheat ')  to  express  the  finest 
variety  of  that  cereal  (cf .  Is  34*  '  the  kidney-fat  of 
rams'). 

2.  A  natural  extension  of  the  idea  of  the  kidneys 
as  an  important  seat  of  life  led  to  their  being 
regarded  as  one  of  the  organs  of  feeling,  as  the 
seat  not  only  of  impulse  and  affection,  but  of  the 
moral  sentiments  (see  Delitzsch,^t6/i>«/  Pstjchology, 
S xiii.  ;  Dillmann,  Handb.  d.  AT  Theolugie,  p.  359). 
In  this,  to  us  figurative,  sense  our  translators  have 
adopted  the  rendering  'reins'  (from  Lat.  renes, 
'  kidneys '),  as  also  in  the  three  poetical  passages 
cited  above  (under  1).  Jeremiah  in  particular  is 
fond  of  this  use  of  the  word  kelayoth  as  a  synonym 
of  lehh,  the  lieart.  Thus  J"  is  said  to  be  '  near '  in 
the  mouth  of  the  wicked,  but  far  from  their  '  reins ' 
( Jer  12-),  a  thought  expressed  by  Isaiah  (29^^)  and 
Ezekiel  (33^')  by  the  contrast  of  '  mouth '  and 
'  heart.'  Jeremiah  also  repeatedly  emphasizes  J"'s 
character  as  the  supreme  Judge  who  '  tries  the 
reins  and  heart '  of  men  (Jer  1 1"*,  with  slight 
variations  17^*  20^';  cf.  Ps  26-,  Rev  <Z^).  The 
kidneys  or  reins  are  also  represented  in  poet^  as 
the  seat  of  conscience,  man's  moral  teacher  (Ps  7* 
'my  reins  instruct  me'),  monitor  (73-'  'I  was 
pricked  in  my  reins'),  and  approving  judge  (Pr 
2316  '  my  reins  shall  rejoice,  when  thy  lips  speak 
right  things').  With  this  thought  may  be  com- 
pared the  late  Jewish  conceit  that  of  man's  two 
kidneys,  '  one  prompts  him  to  do  good,  the  other 
to  do  evil '  (Talmud,  Berakhoth  61a  ;  cf.  Ro  7^). 
A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 

KIDRON,  THE  BROOK  (p-np  hni  [i.e.  '  the  torrent 
vallev  or  wadv  of  I'Lidron  *]  ;  LXX  6  x^'-i'^Ph^ 
KeSpdjv,  but  twice  (2  S  15^»  [B] »» [A],  1  K  15"  AB) 
6  x^^f^PP**^  '■'2''  K^Spwv,  once  (Jer  31  [Gr.  38]*) 
i-dxaX  [B  ;  A  x^'/wippoi's]  K.  ;  NT,  only  in  Jn  18' 
6  x"A«ipA<'i'*  TiUi'  K^dpuv,  or  according  to  some  MSS, 
TOO  Kedpov  or  Tov  KeSpaw). — A  deep  depression  in 
the  ground  on  the  east  side  of  Jeru-salem,  which  is 
dry  not  only  in  summer  but  also  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter  season,  but  in  which  after  heavy 
rains  a  torrent  sometimes  flows. 

The  generally  accepted  explanation  of  the  name 
(pTip  from  root  mp  '  become  black ')  is  from  the  dark 
colour  of  the  stream  or  the  ravine. 

Baur,  who  has  been  followed  by  Hilgenfeld,  has  made  this 
the  basis  of  an  elaborate  attack  on  the  Fourth  Gospel,  arguing 
that  the  writer  has  imagined  Kiifin  to  be  the  genitive  plural 
of  xiipts,  'a  cedar,"  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  Apostle 
John,  who  as  a  Jew  would  have  known  that  the  name  was 
derived  from  yrrp  '  dart'  Lightfoot,  who  in  his  Biblical  Et$aps 
discusses  this  objection,  dwells  upon  the  fact,  already  alluded 
to,  that  in  two  passages  in  the  LXX  (2  S  1523,  and  1  K  1513) 
the  reading  which  has  the  support  of  AB  is  ri.  xiipit ;  yet  the 
LXX  translators  cannot  have  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
otherwise  they  could  not  have  written,  as  they  generally  do,  « 
XuuMf^av;  Kiamt,  which  on  this  supposition  would  be  a  solecism. 
Lightioot  also  calls  attention  to  the  great  uncertainty  as  to  the 
actual  reading  in  Jn  ISi ;  and,  though  the  preponderance  of  MS 
evidence  is  either  for  rit  Kii^  or  nZ  KiS/wu,  he  believes  the 
true  account  to  be  that  the  original  reading  was  t«;  KAptn  ; 
because  this  reading  will  explain  the  other  two,  whereas  neither 
of  the  other  two  will  explain  eitlier  this  or  each  other ;  and  also 
because  it  is  much  more  probable  that  i-«;  Ktiftit  would  be 
changed  into  »»>»  Kse^an  and  r*S  K'.inu.  than  conversely,  the 
tendencj-  being  to  assimilate  terminations.  This  solution  was 
adopted  by  Griesbach  and  Lachmann.  Westcott  and  Hort, 
however,  in  their  'Notes  on  Select  Readings'  defend  the 
reading  »•  Kc^^an,  and  r^ard  it  as  probably  preserving  'the 
true    etjTuology    of    jiTlp,    which   seems   to    he   an   ardiaic 
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(?Cftnaanlte)  plural  of  mp,  "the  Dark  [Ii<(n]";  f..r  tliuii-li  no 
name  from  this  root  is  applied  to  any  tnu  in  liilili.al  liilinw, 
some  tree  resembling  a  ceUiir  \v:is  callid  by  a  similar  name  in  at, 
least  the  later  language  (sir  ■  \\.  in  linxtorf,  iy«j;.  Talin.  197(V) ; 
and  the  Greek  xia^M  Is  pr.ilKtl'ly  ui  I'htjenician  origin.'  WII 
rightly  maintain  that  7n;  denoted  not  so  much  the  stream  as 
the  ravine  through  which  it  flowe<l,  and  remark  that  isolated 
patches  of  cedar-forest  may  well  have  survived  from  prehistoric 
times  in  sheltered  spots. 

The  Valley  of  Kidron  (modern  Wddy  Sitti 
Marjam)  begins  towards  tin-  iimtli  \M'st  or  Jeru- 
salem at  the  foot  of  Mduni  S(()|rii<,  where  the 
rocks  appear  to  liave  been  lit)llo\ve<l  out  by 
quanyini;  tor  ^(oiics  for  buildinjif  tombs ;  after- 
wards it  turns  to  tlie  right  towards  the  south, 
separating  Jerusalem  by  a  (ieep  depression  of  the 
ground  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  is  here  at 
the  east  side  of  the  city  that  the  name  Kidron 
was  specially  applied  to  it,  for  the  descent  is  here 
much  steeper  than  at  the  north  side  of  Jerusalem  ; 
but  the  whole  forms  one  continuous  channel.  Near 
the  site  of  Gethseniane,  where  the  ravine  may  have 
been  crossed  by  our  Lord  and  the  eleven  apostles 
on  the  evening  of  the  betrayal,  the  bottom  of  the 
Kidron  is  about  150  ft.  below  Gethsemane,  but 
nearly  380  ft.  below  the  platform  of  the  temple. 
The  bed  of  the  river  becomes  more  perceptible  as 
it  turns  towards  the  south,  though  it  is  only  on  rare 
occasions  that  water  th)ws  in  it.  There  is,  liowever, 
a  curious  sjiriiiu-  \\lii(li  rises  in  a  cave  on  the  west 
side  of  tile  K'iilroii,  and  which  appears  to  have 
originally  llowed  into  the  Kidron  valley,  but  to 
have  heeii  diveileil  later  through  a  tunnel  cut  in 
the  rock  tlirough  tlie  ridge  that  forms  the  southern 
part  of  the  Temple  hill.  A  remarkable  inscription 
was  discovered  in  1880  which  records  in  pure  Hebrew 
the  iii.iking  of  this  tunnel;  and  though  it  unfor- 
tunalely  gives  no  information  about  its  date  other 
than  M'hat  can  be  inferred  from  the  language  and 
the  characters  in  which  it  is  written,  it  is  con- 
jectured with  some  probability  that  it  may  refer 
to  the  engineering  work  which  was  carried  out  by 
Hezekiah  at  tlie  time  of  Sennacherib's  invasion 
of  Judaja,  when  '  he  took  counsel  with  his  princes 
to  stop  the  waters  of  the  fountains  which  were 
without  the  city,  and  they  helped  him.  So  there  was 
gathered  much  people  together,  and  they  stopped  all 
the  fountains,  and  the  brook  that  flowed  through 
the  midst  of  the  land'  (2  Ch  3-2»-'*).  Robinson 
had  suggested  long  before  this  discovery  that  the 
Kidron  might  very  possibly  flow  beneath  the 
present  surface  of  tlie  ground  ;  and  Barclay 
asserted  that  at  a  point  in  the  valley  about  two 
miles  below  the  city  the  murmuring  of  a  stream 
could  lie  distinctly  heard,  -which  stream  on  ex- 
ca\atin,L;  \w.  actually  di--co\-ere(l.  There  may, 
tlieretore,  before  the  lime  ot  Hezekiah,  have  been 
a  flow  of  water  in  the  now  dry  valley  of  the  Kidron. 

On  leaving  the  city,  the'  Kidron  valley  turns 
south-east  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  and  as  it  pro- 
ceeds becomes  deeper  and  more  precipitous,  its 
bed  being  more  than  300  ft.  deep.  It  passes  here 
through  a  barren  and  desolate  region,  wnere  many 
of  the  Essenes  and  anchorites  made  their  homes 
in  grottoes  which  have  been  excavated  in  its  sides. 

The  name  Kiflrun  does  not  occur  in  the  earlier 
hooks  oi  the  r.ihle  ;  hut  after  David  had  made 
Jerusalem  the  capital  of  the  kinLidoni,  tlio  jthysical 
geography  of  the  country  in  its  inmiediaie  neigli- 
bourhood  naturally  became  more  closely  connected 
with  the  history  of  Judali  than  it  had  hitherto 
been. 

The  first  mention  is  in  2  S  lo'-^,  where  in  the  story 
of  David's  flight  from  Altsalom  it  is  recorded  that 
ho  jKisscd  over  the  brook  {}}ahal,)  Kidron.  The 
iie\l  mention  is  in  1  K  -J'",  in  the  )u-ohil»ition  to 
Shiniei  aLiain>t  his  ever  crossiriL;-  Kidron.  This 
pa--ai;e  has  been  relied  on  by  some  scholars  {e.g. 
Sir  ( i.  llrove)  as  showing  that  the  name  of  Kidron 


was  sometime-  -i\en  to  the  ravines  on  tln'  wi--t  of 
Jerusalem;  sinre  oiln-r\\i--e  Solomons  jirohiliiiion 
would  not  have  1m  in  traMjre-  id  Ky  Shimei's 
journey  to  Gath  to  n-cover  hi.-  lu^^itiM-  slaves; 
for  whether  Gath  he  idenlilied  willi  TdL  es-Safied 
or  yvith  Beit  Jihr in .  it  would  in  either  case  be  by 
the  western  or  IJethlehem  gate  that  Sliiinei  would 
leave  the  city,  and  the  valley  on  ih.  i  i-;  si<le 
would  be  altogether  out  of  his  way.  1  In  nnra- 
tive,  however,  does  not  a.ssert  thii  hi-  aiinally 
passed  over  Kidron;  and  indeed,  vvlun  it  i-  i  are- 
fully  examined,  it  rather  suggests  the  contrary. 
In  the  prohibition  Shimei  is  commanded,  '  Go  not 
forth  thence  any  whither,'  and  then  the  king  adds, 
*  For  on  the  day  thou  goest  out  and  passest  over 
the  brook  Kidron,  know  thou  for  certain  that  thou 
shalt  surely  die.'  But  in  the  recapitulation  of  the 
prohibition  made  after  Shimei's  journey  to  Gath, 
it  is  the  general  command  'not  to  walk  abroad 
any  whither '  which  alone  is  dwelt  on,  and  there  is 
now  no  mention  of  Kidron  at  all.  The  reason  for 
its  having  been  expressly  mentioned  in  the  original 
prohibition  probably  was  because  it  was  on  the 
direct  road  to  Shimei's  home  at  Bahurim,  and  was 
the  boundary  of  the  city  on  that  side. 

The  later  references  to  the  Kidron  in  the  his- 
torical books  of  the  OT  all  without  exception 
occur  in  the  accounts  given  of  the  destruction  ot 
heathen  images  and  altars  which  were  either 
burned  at  Kidron,  or,  when  broken  or  ground 
to  powder,  were  cast  into  its  valley  or  on  the 
graves  which  studded  it.  In  1  K  1.")"  and  in  2  Ch 
15^*  it  is  recorded  that  Asa  burned  at  Kidron  the 
idol  which  his  mother  had  set  up  ;  and  in  2  Ch 
29^®  and  30^*  that  Hezekiah  cast  into  the  Kidron 
the  pollutions  Avhich  had  been  found  in  the  temple, 
and  the  altars  that  were  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  in 
2  K  23^-8-i-  that  Josiah  burned  at  Kidron  the 
Asherah  that  had  been  in  the  house  of  the  l,ni;i), 
and  stamped  it  small  to  powder,  and  cast  the 
powder  thereof  upon  the  graves  of  the  children 
of  the  people.  As  graves  were  regarded  as  pol- 
luting all  who  walked  over  them  or  came  in  con- 
tact with  them,  the  intention  of  these  reforming 
kings  was  clearly  to  dishonour  thus  the  images  to 
Avhich  worship  had  been  paid,  and  the  altars  which 
had  been  usea  in  that  worship  ;  but  from  the  words 
of  2  Ch  34*  'it  would  appear  that  in  Josiahs  case 
at  least  there  was  some  intention  of  also  dis- 
honouring the  graves,'  for  it  is  there  expressly 
said  that  he  strewed  the  dust  of  the  images  upon 
the  graves  of  them  that  had  sacrificed  unto  them. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Kidron  would  seem  to 
be  referred  to  in  .ler  •_'(')■■:  hut  the  only  place  in 
the  prophetical  wri I  in, Us  in  which  it  is  mentioned 
by  name  is  in  Jer  31^".  The  pa-sauc  is  a  remark- 
able one.  'And  the  whole  valley  or  the  de:id 
bodies,  and  of  the  ashes,  and  all  the  lields  unto 
the  brook  Kidron,  unto  the  corner  of  the  horse 
gate  toward  the  east,  shall  be  iioly  unto  the  LOKD, 
it  shall  not  be  plucked  up,  nor  thrown  down  any 
more  for  ever'. 

The  popular  name  for  the  Kidron  valley,  the 
Yalley  of  Jehoshaphat  (wh.  see),  is  not  touml  in 
the  Bible  or  in  Josephus,  and  cannot  be  traceil 
earlier  than  the  4th  cent,  after  Christ.  It  appears 
first  in  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius  (272.  S!M,  and 
then  in  derome's  Onomasticon  {l-i^K  1.'!'.  aiil  in  his 
Voiinnnitanj  on  Joel.  It  is  deri\i'd  iiom  a  suji- 
po.scil  identification  of  the  valley  of  the  Kidron  with 
the  valley  spoken  of  in  Joel's  prophecy  (11  3--  '-'). 
The  identification  of  the  (wo  is  t  Icarly  an  error 
(but  .see  Driver,  '/'/  l'>'\).  'I'lie  n.irrow  ravine  of 
Kidron  would  he  a  mo-i  un-uitahle  place  for  the 
gatheiiiiL;  of  the  nations:  and  it  is  to  l)e  noted 
that  t  he  word  t  wice  u-nl  hy  .ioel  for  the  Valley  of 
.lehosh.iphat  is  p-y.  which  denotes  a  wide  spacious 
\allev  lit  for  corulields  and  suitable  for  a  battle- 
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tield,  whereas  the  word  habitually  employed  for 
the  Kidron  valley  in  the  OT  is  bni,  denoting  a 
narrow  valley  or  ravine  (the  modern  wddy) ;  and 
these  words  are  never  interchanged.  There  is, 
however,  one  passage — 2  K  23*— in  which  the  ex- 
pression shad  moth  ^idrvn  (Heb.  prrp  nsrvij,  LXX 
aaSrifiosB  [A ;  ffaXrifiwd  B]  KtSpwr)  occurs,  which  is 
translated  both  in  AV  and  KV  '  fields  of  Kidron' 
(prob.  a  point  at  the  junction  with  the  Valley  of 
Uinnoni),  but  the  usual  term,  nahal,  is  again  used 
in  2  K  23«. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  name,  *  the  Valley  of  Jehoeha- 
phat  *  in  Jl  may  be  a  purely  imaginaTy  name,  and  may  repre- 
sent a  locality  which  bad  no  existmce  except  in  the  vision  of 
the  prophet.  Robinson  (BRP*  L  260)  oonjecturea  that  it  may 
be  a  metaphorical  allusion  to  the  aigniflcance  of  the  name 
Jekoihaphat, '  J  "  judgeth.'  This  view  ^>pean  to  be  favoured  by 
the  trn  of  Theodotion,  ^aifm.  Mfinan,  and  bv  that  of  Tkig.  Jon. 
'  The  place  of  the  decision  of  judj^ment.'  MicfaaeUs  takes  this 
view,  and  supposes  it  to  be  a  prediction  of  Uaccabnan  victories. 
It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  frequent  mention  by  Joel  of 
Mount  Zion,  Jerusalem,  and  the  Temple,  may  have  led  to  the 
belief  that  the  valley  spoken  of  in  the  same  prophecy  was  in 
the  immediate  neighix>urhood. 

This  characteristic  of  the  prophet  Joel  may,  however,  suggest 
a  somewhat  different  conclusion.  His  frequent  use  of  the 
names  of  real  localities  in  his  prophecies  may  be  app^ed  to  as 
malring  it  probable  that  the  vision  of  the  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
I^iat  may  also  be  connected  with  a  real  locality.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  word  used  by  the  Chronicler  (2  Ch  2038)  to 
describe  the  valley  in  which  J^o^^idiat  assembled  the  people 
after  his  victor>-  over  the  combined  forces  of  the  Edomites, 
Ammonites,  and  Moabites  is  the  same  word  (p~£)  which  is 
twice  used  by  Joel  to  describe  the  valley  of  Jeboshaphat.  The 
author  of  Ch  is,  of  coursse,  one  of  the  later  %vritere  of  the  OT, 
but  he  is  more  ancient  than  the  other  authorities  quoted.  The 
historical  event  is  recorded  in  Kings  as  well  as  in  Chronicles, 
though  the  account  in  Ch  is  fuller.  Tue  defeat  of  so  many 
nations,  and  the  great  deliverance  thus  granted  to  Judah  in 
the  Tpstst,  might  have  seemed  to  the  prophet  a  not  unapt  type  of 
the  future  gathering  of  the  nations,  and  of  the  victory  over 
them  which  he  foretold.  This  might  help  to  explain  the'trans- 
ference  of  the  title  the  '  Valley  of  Jeho^iaphat '  to  the  Kidron 
valley  in  later  times :  for  the  valley  whic^  was  the  scene  of 
Jehoshaphat's  victory  stretches  very  near  that  part  of  the 
Kidron  which  trims  towards  the  Dead  Sea. 

At  the  present  time  the  Jewish  as  well  as  the 
Christian  and  Mohammedan  population  of  Pales- 
tine identify  the  valley  of  Kidron  with  the  scene 
of  Joel's  prophecy,  and  believe  that  the  Last 
Judgment  will  be  held  there.  It  is  the  dearest 
wish  of  every  Jew  to  obtain  a  grave  at  Kidron. 

One  of  the  four  monuments  by  the  Kidron  at 
the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  associated  by 
popular  tradition  with  Jehoshaphat,  though  it  is 
recorded  in  1  K  22*>  that  Jehoshaphat  was  buried 
in  the  city  of  Da\id.     This  is  repeated  in  2  Ch  2P. 

The  title  given  to  Kidron  in  Jer  31**  '  the  valley 
of  the  dead  bodies,'  suggests  that  Ezekiel,  who 
so  often  repeats  more  fully  notes  which  had  been 
struck  by  Jeremiah,  may  have  intended  to  repre- 
sent Kidron  by  the  valley  of  dry  bones  to  which 
he  was  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  (Ezk 
37).  The  imagery,  indeed,  of  the  vision  may  have 
been  suggested  by  sights  which  he  had  seen  in 
Mesopotamia,  in  the  desert  track  where,  as  Stanley 
remarks,  bones  and  skeletons  of  man  and  beast, 
the  remnants  of  some  vast  caravan  or  the  burial- 
place  of  some  mighty  host  of  ancient  days,  dry 
and  bleaching  in  the  yellow  sands,  would  form  a 
sight  familiar  to  travellers  through  the  wilder- 
ness ;  yet,  as  in  a  dream,  imagery  taken  from  one 
place  is  often  transferred  to  another  and  a  distant 
locality,  so  it  may  have  been  with  the  prophet 
whose  spirit  was  so  often  in  the  land  of  Israel 
while  his  body  was  by  the  banks  of  the  Chebar 
(ef.  Ezk  4(F),  and  who  by  the  words  with  which 
ch.  37  opens  seems  to  represent  the  locality  to 
which  he  was  carried  out  as  a  distant  one. 

LiTKBAii-RK.— Robinson,  BRP^ LtSl  f.,  268 ff.,  541 :  Buhl,  GAP 
93, 132 f.:  PEFMem.  Jerusalem  volume,  122  ;  ZDPV  v.  316  f., 
323 f.;  Benzinger.  Heb.  Areh.  41B.;  Nenbauer,  Geog.  du  Talm. 
51  f.;  Lees,  JerusaUnk  lUuttrattd,  129 ff.;  Driver  and  Non-ack 
on  Jl  33.  See  also  arts.  Jehoshathat  (Vallkt  of)  and  Jeru- 
SALKM  in  the  present  volume.  J_  {J_  KEN^EDV. 


KIDRON  (in  1  Mac  15*  Tr,r  KtSpui^  [KtuSp-]  A, 
X  om.  Tri¥  ;  in  >-.*>  tV  Kedpw  A,  KtSfxiJp  «*,  "^({ip^ 
j^c».c.b.  £n  l6»Ke«pur  Ak).— A  place  fortified  by 
Cendebieus  (1  Mac  IS*-**),  and  the  point  to  which 
he  was  pursued  after  his  defeat  by  the  sons  of 
Simon  the  Maccabee  (16*).  It  is  named  in  con- 
nexion with  Janinia,  and  may  be  the  modem 
Kairah  near  Yehna.  It  is  possibly  the  same  town 
that  is  called  Gederoth  in  Jos  15«,  2  Ch  28". 

LrrKKATTRE. — SWP  ToL  iii.  sheet  xvi. ;  Goirin,  Judif,  iL 
35 L  ;  Baedeker-Socin,  Poi.»  210;  Buhl,  GAP  188;  DiUm.  on 
Joe  153B. 

KILAH  (A  KiXdr,  B  K«X«ir,  AV  CeUan),  1  Es  5»*. 
— Sixtv-seven  sons  of  Kilan  and  Azetas  returned 
with  2erub.  from  captivity.  There  are  no  corre- 
sponding names  in  the  lists  of  Ezr  2  and  Neh  7. 

E3NAH  (-VP)- — -^  town  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Judah,  Jos  15**.  The  site  is  unknown.  The 
common  noun  kinah  means  '  wailing  song,' '  lament 
for  the  dead ' ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  name  of 
the  above  town  is  derived  from  the  Kenites  ('rp), 
who  settled  in  the  Negeb  (Nu  10**),  and  had  several 
cities  in  that  quarter  (I  S  30**).  See  DiUnu  Josua, 
p.  525. 

KINDNESS  (^E^  [see  careful  study  of  this  term  in 
W.  R.  Smith,  Proph.  of  Isr.  160ff  406];  xj»t<rrorris). 
— 1.  Religion  is  and  ought  to  be  determinative  of 
human  life  in  general,  and  so  in  particular  it  moulds 
the  grace  of  kindness.  (Jod  was  kind  to  the  people 
of  Israel,  looking  upon  their  atfliction  in  Egypt  and 
delivering  them  ( Ex  3).  The  people  were  frequently 
reminded  of  this  merciful  intervention  of  J",  and  it 
was  set  before  them  as  the  ground  of  obedience  and 
of  action  resembling  His.  Israel  was  not  to  oppress 
or  vex  a  stranger,  but  to  love  him,  for  they  knew 
the  heart  of  a  stranger,  having  been  strangers  in 
Egypt  (Ex  222»  23*,  Lv  19»').  The  laws  in  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  are  specially  marked  by  the 
requirement  of  kindness  to  the  poor  and  needy, 
and  the  succeeding  laws  and  the  exnortations  of  the 
prophets  continue  to  press  the  obligation.  Indeed, 
God's  pardon  for  sin  and  His  rich  spiritual  bless- 
ings are  made  dependent  in  part  on  the  suppliant's 
kindness  to  others  in  distress  (Is  V^^~  5S^-). 

Christ  revealed  God  as  the  Father  of  men,  and 
the  kindness  and  mercy  He  enjoined  on  His  fol- 
lowers resemble  the  type  of  these  which  is  mani- 
fested by  God.  The  divine  Father  regards  men 
as  potentially  His  true  -sons,  and  yearns  for  the 
prodigal's  return  (Lk  15'^).  To  effect  His  merciful 
purpose  He  uses  the  instruments  of  kindness — 
even  His  severity  is  kind.  He  makes  His  sun  rise 
on  the  evil  and  the  good  (Mt  5^),  and  blesses  even 
the  unbelieving  with  rain  and  fruitful  seasons  and 
gladness  of  heart  (Ac  14"),  and  He  sent  Christ  to 
reveal  Himself  by  miracles  of  kindness,  and  by 
opening  up  a  way  of  spiritual  salvation.  Love  to 
Gtod  w5l  dispose  men  to  view  others  as  He  does, 
i.e.  as  persons  who  are  laden  with  suflFering,  but 
capable  of  the  highest  things,  and  as  most  likely 
to  be  influenoed  for  good  by  love  and  kindness 
(Lk  6^'-,  1  Jn  3"). 

2.  (a)  Intensively,  kindness  is  limited,  or  at 
least  its  form  is  regulated,  by  the  condition  that 
righteousness  must  be  maintained  and  developed. 
A  holy  God  cannot  bestow  complete  happiness  on 
the  unholy.  Penitence,  faith,  and  new  obedience 
are  therefore  demanded  in  men,  and  the  misery 
endured  while  they  are  absent  or  deficient  is  but  a 
proof  of  God's  kindness.  So,  if  man"s  brother  sin 
against  him,  he  must  be  induced  to  repent  and 
turn  from  the  wrong  (Mt  18^**-).  He  who  only 
showers  promiscuous  benefits  on  the  evil-doer 
shows  no  true  kindness  to  the  latter  or  to  the 
communitv,  but  rather  encourages  the  sinner  in 
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sin,  and  so  shares  in  it.  Here  kindness  is  mani- 
fested in  reclaiming  the  offender  from  evil  (whic-li 
must  be  clearly  represented  as  such),  and  in  par- 
ticular by  tlie  manner  in  which  he  is  approached, 
by  signs  of  goodwill,  by  patience,  forbearance, 
timely  speech,  and  timely  silence,  and  all  those 
nameless,  conciliatory  arts  which  can  spring  only 
from  that  love  whicn  suHereth  long  and  is  kind, 
and  seeketh  not  lier  own  (1  Co  13'"-).  The  ends  of 
righteousness  and  of  true  kindness  further  require 
that  man  shall  be  just  before  being  generous 
(although  when  a  material  debt  is  paid  we  still 
fail  to  give  others  their  due  if  it  is  discliarged 
without  love,  Ro  13"-),  and  that  there  be  no 
indiscriminate  or  injudicious  bestowal  of  aid, 
such  as  would  tend  to  lessen  another's  self-respect 
and  reliance  on  self-help  (2  Th  S'"'),  not  to  speak 
of  actions  which  are  only  to  be  described  as 
officious  (1  P  4^').  So,  too,  it  is  needful  to  adhere 
to  the  truth,  at  the  risk  of  an  apparent  want  of 
kindness.  The  Christian  should  endeavour  to 
rise  to  the  height  of  Christ's  example,  so  as  to 
be  able,  on  occasion  given,  to  spoak  tlie  truth  to 
those  who  are  in  trying  circumstances,  with  such 
a  spirit  of  faith  and  glad  confidence  in  the 
fatherly  love  of  God  tliat  the  announcement 
will  have,  not  a  hurtful  but,  as  far  as  may  be, 
a  soothing  and  bracing  effect  (Eph  4'*-  '■^).  Kind- 
ness, therefore,  is  based  on  righteous  Christian 
love  as  its  principle  and  motive  ;  and  our  Lord's 
golden  rule  (Mt  7'-)  and  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  furnish  guidance  for  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  principle. 

(b)  Extensively,  kindness  is  due  to  all  men  with 
whom  one  has  to  do,  and  even  to  the  lower 
animals,  the  example  and  care  of  God  being 
again  our  standard  (Jn  4'^,  Mt  6^).  People  of 
one's  own  faith,  i^s  being  nearer  than  others,  and 
furnishing  more  points  of  contact,  and  yielding 
many  services  which  merit  gratitude,  have  special 
claims  (Gal  6'").  But  the  ungodly  and  sinful 
also  call  for  compassionate  care  in  view  of  their 
spiritual  possibilities.  Even  the  minor  courtesies 
of  life  in  general  human  intercourse  are  of  value 
(Mtl0i2-«).  G.  Fkrries. 

KINDRED  (in  AV  1611  nearly  always  kinred) 
occurs  in  the  plur.  in  the  sense  of  'families,' 
1  Ch  16i»,  Ps  22^  96^  (all  nin«;^c),  Ac  32»  (irarpial, 
RV  'families'),  Rev  l^  7"  IP  13^  (</)i;Xa£,  RV 
'tribes').  Tindale  has  the  sing,  in  the  same 
sense,  Dt  29'**  'Lest  there  be  amonge  you  man 
or  woman  kynred  or  trybe  that  turneth  awaye  in 
his  hert  this  daye  froni  the  Lord  oure  God'  (AV 
'  family ').  Cf.  Elyot,  Gouvernoiu;  ii.  99,  '  And 
also  for  his  endeavour,  prowesse,  and  wisedome, 
[Moyses]  was  moche  estemed  by  Pharao  and  the 
nobles  of  Egipte  ;  so  that  he  moughte  have  lived 
there  continually  in  moche  honour  and  welth,  if 
he  would  have  preferred  his  singular  advaile  be- 
fore the  universall  weale  of  his  owne  kynred  or 
familie.'  J.  Hastings. 

KINE.— See  Ox. 

KING  (Thk  Office  of,  in  Israel).—!  Origin. 
--1.  Of  the  origin  of  the  king  (ti^j  melek)  among 
Semitic  peoples  only  uncertain  inferences  can  be 
drawn  from  the  meaning  of  the  word  and  from 
facts  more  or  less  disputed. 

MLK  in  Assyr.  and  Aram.  = '  advise,'  '  decree ' ; 
Arab.  =  'possess,'  'rule';  Heb.  and  Eth.  =  'rule.' 
This  suggests  that  the  term  arose  rather  from 
the  intellectual  than  the  merely  j)hysical  side, 
from  counsel  rather  than  jKowess.  He  whose 
counsel  was  found  best,  eventually  became  king. 
Further,  the  term  seems  to  have  arisen  after  the 
purely  nomadic  stage  of  the  Semitic  nations  (in 


which  the  Sheikh  rules)*  had  ceased,  yet  before 
any  had  gained  large  territories.  For  king  seems 
to  be  closely  connected  with  citij  life,  in  con- 
trast alike  to  unsettled  wanderings  and  to  per- 
manent possession  of  large  tracts  of  country. 
Thus  we  find  in  the  time  of  Abraham  several 
kings  in  a  small  space  round  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
many  througliout  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  each  ruling  a  town  with  its  adjacent 
lancls,  and  |»resumably  such  villages  as  were  de- 
pendent on  it.  The  oflice  in  such  cases  aiii)ears  to 
have  been  normally  (apparently  not  in  Edom,  Gn 
36»'fl'-)  hereditary.t 

2.  Side  by  side,  however,  with  this  there  existed 
in  each  Semitic  city  the  conception  of  a  divine 
Kincf  who  was  sujireme  over  the  whole  people,  and 
from  whom  it  had  come  into  being.  The  frequency 
with  which  the  gods  of  Semitic  nations  have  an 
appellative  of  which  MLK  forms  a  part  {e.g. 
Melkart  of  Tyre)  or  the  whole  (Milkom  of 
Amnion),  shows  that  this  was  one  of  their  primary 
conceptions  of  Deity. 

Wo  may  ex])lain  the  fact  of  both  God  and  ruler 
possessing  the  same  title  by  supposing  either  that 
the  root  idea  of  MLK  suited  both  alike,  the  term 
being  given  to  the  Deity  as  signifying  Him  who 
gives  counsel  (e.g.  by  oracle) ;  or  that  the  title  was 
given  to  the  human  ruler  in  accordance  with  his 
claim  to  be  descended  from,  or  to  represent,  the 
Deity  ;  or  (thougli  this  is  very  improbable)  that 
the  roots  are  ditt'erent  and  the  identity  of  the 
words  as  applied  to  God  and  to  the  president  of  a 
city  is  accidental.  But,  whatever  the  cause,  the 
fact  of  the  identity  of  titles  tended  to  strengthen 
enormously  the  king's  position. 

3.  Of  the  origin  of  the  office  (not  the  title)  of 
king  in  Israel  itself  we  have  comparatively  full  par- 
ticulars. We  see  the  preparation  for  it  and  its 
inauguration.  At  the  Exodus  Moses  sujjplied  the 
place  of  a  king,t  centralizing  in  himself  all  the 
visible  power.  We  know  much  less  of  Joshua,  but 
the  same  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  him. 
But  after  tlie  first  flush  of  victory  was  over,  when 
the  tribes  were  divided  by  whole  districts  of 
unconquered  Canaanites,  and  the  sense  even  of 
religious  unity  was  weakened  by  compliance  with 
local  religious  customs,  the  inroads  of  various  foes 
produced  (at  God's  call)  guerilla  chiefs  who  re- 
leased the  parts  where  they  lived  from  foreign 
attacks.  One  of  these,  Gideon,  was  invited  l>y 
'the  men  of  Israel'  to  'rule'  over  them,§  and 
though  he  verbally  refused,  saying,  '  The  LoRD 
shall  rule  over  you,'  ||  he  api)ears  to  have  ruled 
over  his  city  0]»lnah,  for  on  his  death  his  son 
Abimelech  kills  all  his  brothers  (except  Jotham) 
and  has  himself  made  king  in  Shechem  (Jg  9*).1I 
Abimelech    acted    as    prince    (v;i   Jg  9--)   'over 

•  '  Das  Kiinigthum  ist  in  Arabien  eine  fremde  Pflanze,'  G. 
Jacob  (Das  Leben  dcr  voi-islamuschen  Beduinen,  1805,  p.  1G4). 

t  Even  Ebed-Tob  (c.  B.C.  14(10)  of  Urusalim  inij)lies  that  this 
was  the  norm,  when  he  contrasts  his  own  case  :  '  It  was  not  my 
father  who  installetl  me  in  this  place  nor  mj-  mother,  but  the 
arm  of  tlie  mijrhty  king-  lias  allowed  me  to  enter  into  my  a)\ees- 
tral  house'  (llonimel.  Ancient  Ilcb.  Trad.  p.  If);")).  Observe 
that  in  the  MLK,  beinj;  properly  the  ruler  merely  of  a  city,  we 
have  perhaps  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  term  was  not 
used  by  the  Assyrian  monarchs  of  themselves.  They  may  have 
.ilready  found  this  title  belonginjf  to  the  kinjfs  of  the  various 
cities  that  they  had  conquered,  and  therefore  they  called  them- 
selves Sar  (perhaps  Is  10«  has  a  satirical  allusion  to  this  nomen- 
clature). 

J  Dt  335,  however,  'and  he  was  king  in  Jeshurun,'  probably 
refers  to  God. 

§  Mvshol  banu.  From  a  comparison  of  Jg  92  with  98.10. 12.11 
this  seems  to  be  here  synonymous  with  MLK. 

II  j<r  h-'A  2a.  To  say  that  such  a  contrast  between  an  earthly 
and  the  heavenly  kin;;  is  an  anachronism,  and  that,  therefore, 
these  verses  belong  to  a  later  date  (Moore),  is  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  sources  of  Jg  much  too  drastic  a  treatment. 
Sec,  furtner,  art.  JuixiKS  (IIook),  p.  81(i». 

If  We  do  not  know  the  relation  of  Ophrah  to  Shechem.  It  is 
possible  that  they  were  the  same  place,  the  latter  representing 
the  Canaanite  part  of  it,  which  rebelled  against  the  Israelites. 


Israel '  (t.c.  apparently  Shechem,  and  a  few  towns 
near),  Lut  his  death  after  three  years  prevented 
a  prolongation  of  a  kin*,'ship  in  Israel  after  the 
Canaunite  form.  Jephthah  had  a  kind  of  headship 
in  Gilead  {Jg  11*'^'),  but  no  more  was  done  in  the 
direction  of  the  formal  kingdom  till  the  time  of 
Samuel.  Samuel  had  indeed  conquered  the  Philis- 
tines at  Ebenezer,  and  had  recovered  the  district 
that  had  been  formally  taken  over  by  the  Philistines 
(1  S  7""") ;  but,  as  it  seems,  as  he  became  older  and 
less  energetic,  the  Philistines  became  stronger,  and 
by  their  superior  weapons  and  organiz;ition  were 
reducing  the  Israelites  to  a  condition  little  better 
than  that  of  serfs  (1  S  13i»).  The  danger  of  ex- 
tinction as  a  nation  at  the  hands  of  the  Philistines 
was  imminent,  and  unity  in  feeling  and  action 
was  absolutely  essential  if  Israel  was  to  be  pre- 
ser\-ed.  It  was  the  sense  partly  of  this  and  partly 
of  the  declension  of  Samuels  sons  from  their 
father's  uprightness  in  the  internal  administration 
of  the  district  round  him  that  led  the  elders  of 
Israel  to  ask  Samuel  for  a  king. 

The  words  attributed  to  Samuel  in  reply  are 
very  difficult.  On  the  one  hand,  if  Dt  IT""**  (cf. 
28*)  is  Mosaic,  the  principles  that  ought  to  guide 
the  election  of  a  king  must,  one  would  suppose, 
have  been  well  known,  and  it  is  so  far  worthy  of 
notice  that  in  at  least  three  out  of  the  four  points 
(no  stranger,  not  multiplying  horses,  not  multiply- 
ing wives,  the  study  of  the  Law)  Saul  satisfied 
these  principles.  But  with  our  present  knowledge 
it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  Samuel's  fears  with 
a  knowledge  by  him  of  the  sanction  given  to  the 
kin^  in  Dt.  tor  Dt  assumes  that  the  kingdom 
need  not  be  opposed  to  the  theocratic  government 
of  the  nation,  but  may  rather  become  a  form  of  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  Samuel's  words  are  such  as 
could  hardly  fail  to  suggest  themselves  to  every 
far-seeing  religiously-minded  patriot.* 

Nothing  but  the  strongest  necessity  could  justify 
(as  by  God's  answer  to  Samuel  it  did  justify)  the 
commencement  of  a  system  which  tended  to  repress 
the  development  of  the  free  life  of  the  individual 
Israelites,  a  life  which  might  otherwise  have 
attained  much  sooner  the  realization  of  the  perfect 
liberty  of  the  ideal  believer  in  God.  A  king,  how- 
ever, was  better  than  destruction  by  the  Philistines 
or  absorption  by  the  Canaanites. 

II.  The  Method  of  Appoixtmext.  —  1.  The 
Choice. — (a)  In  the  case  of  Saul.  The  subordina- 
tion of  the  'lay'  to  the  'religious'  element  in 
Israel  is  clearly  seen  in  the  action  of  the  elders. 
Even  if  (as  is  hardly  probable)  any  of  them  had 
an  idea  of  a  king  possessing  merely  secular  author- 
ity, no  trace  of  such  a  feeling  is  shown,  as  they 
unite  in  seeking  the  sanction  and  the  power  of  the 
religious  authority.  Further,  Samuel  even  after 
consenting  to  their  wish  gives  them  strictly  no 
voice  in  the  appointment.  He  is  guided  to  anoint 
Saul  privately,  and  the  public  decision  is  made  by 
lot,  after  which  Saul  is  presented  to  the  people  as 
'  him  whom  the  Lord  hath  chosen,'  and  thev  shout 
'God  save  the  king'  (IS  l(f*  [E-]).  Xaturallj-, 
after  the  first  success,  a  public  assembly  is  called 
by  Samuel  to  ensure  the  ratification  by  the  people 
of  the  choice  already  made  (1  S  11"  [J]),  he  taking 
the  opportunity  of  convincing  the  people  that  a 
\'isible  king  would  not  have  been  necessary  had 
they  served  Goil  fully,  and  of  urging  them  to 
serve  Him  faithfully  under  the  new  arrangement 
(1  S  12  [E2]).t 

(b)  In  the  case  of  David  also  the  appointment 
was  from  above  (1  S  16"  '  midrashic '),  but  eflect 

*  It  is,  of  course,  still  possible  that  the /orm  of  the  objections 
attributed  to  Samuel  is  one  '  moulded  by  the  experiences  of  a 
later  age'  (Driver,  Dt.  p.  213),  but  the  narrative  as  it  stands 
probably  represents  his  actual  feelings. 

t  Such  is  the  general  result  we  appear  to  reach  bv  combining 
all  the  data  in  1  S  ;  but  see  OTJC^  136  ff. 


was  not  given  to  it  until  after  Saul's  death,  when 
the  men  of  Judah  anointed  him  as  their  king  (2  S 
2*),  and  not  fuUj-  until  seven  years  later,  when  '  all 
the  tribes  of  Israel'  anointed  him  king  over  all 
Israel.  They  did  this,  however,  only  after  receiving 
certain  stipulations  from  David  (2  S  5^).  The 
virtual  omission  of  these  by  Solomon,  and  their 
definite  rejection  by  Kehoboam,  caused  the  division 
of  the  kingdom. 

(c)  In  other  cases  in  David's  line  of  which  particu- 
lars have  come  down  to  us,  the  reigning  king  freely 
chose  his  successor  from  among  his  sons  (1  K  1^**"^, 
but  this  was  preferably  the  firstborn,  2  Ch  2P).* 
Naturally,  on  the  restoration  of  Joash  to  his  rights, 
Jehoiada  the  priest  took  the  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing from  him  and  the  people  an  agreement  to  sen-e 
the  Lord,  the  obser^'ance  of  whose  worship  >va8 
bound  up  with  the  national  constitution  and 
national  prosperity  (2  K  11'").  So  again  (also 
after  conspiracies  by  others)  the  people  appointed 
Aziiriah-Uzziah  (2  li  14"-'),  Josiah  (2  K  21^),  and,  on 
the  untimely  death  of  Josiah,  his  son  Jehoahaz 
(2  K  23**).  The  appointment  of  Ahaziah  by  the 
people  was  due  solely  to  his  being  the  only  son 
left  to  his  father,  Jehoram  having  apparently 
designated  another  son  before  Ijoth  his  and  his  own 
death  (2  Ch  21"  22»). 

2.  The  Anointing.'^ — Besides  the  reference  given 
above,  see  AXOIXTIXG,  §§  8,  9.  The  only  king  of 
the  northern  dynasty  whose  anointing  is  mentioned 
is  Jehu  (2  K  9^),  wliere  the  act  is  strictly  private, 
like  that  of  Saul  and  of  David  by  Samuel.  Many 
have  thought  from  the  absence  of  all  mention  in 
other  cases  that  only  those  kings  were  anointed 
whose  claims  to  the  throne  were  disputed,  but  this 
is  very  unlikely.  The  cases  of  private  anointing 
are  mentioned  as  showing  to  the  recipient  God's 
choice  and  purpose  :  the  public  anointing  is  men- 
tioned only  on  special  occasions,  just  in  the  same 
way  as  the  words  '  God  save  the  king '  are  recorded 
(I  K  1»»,  2  K  11'-).  The  frequency  of  the  term  '  the 
Lord's  anointed '  confirms  this  (1  S  24'**  26*,  2  S  1" 
19^'  [Heb.  -]).  It  has  been  suggested  that  kings 
were  anointed  in  order  that  they  might  fulfil 
priestly  functions  (see  below),  but  there  is  no  hint 
of  this.  The  ceremony  was  perhaps  already  purely 
archaic  in  Sauls  time.  The  writer,  however,  of 
1  S  IG'*  ('midrashic')  connects  it  with  the  gift  of 
the  spirit.  + 

III.  The  External  Marks.— (a)  Sceptre  (=?5'). 
— This  very  primitive  sign  of  supreme  authority  is 
used  of  the  Israelitish  king  in  Ps  45',  and  perhaps 
nowhere  else.     See  ScEPTRE. 

(b)  Spear  (n'jq). — This,  both  among  pre-Moham- 
medan  (W.  R.  Smith,  Kinship,  p.  171)  and  modem 
Arabs  (Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p.  259),  marks 
the  presence  of  the  sheikh.  It  was  in  the  hand  of 
Saul  when  David  played  to  him  (1  S  18'»  [J']),  by 
his  side  at  meal-time'(20"  [J'J),  in  his  hand  when 
he  sat  at  council  (22*  [J']),  planted  by  his  pillow  as 
he  slept  in  camp  (26"  [E']).  He  is  also  said  by  the 
Amalekite  to  have  leaned  on  it  when  he  was  dving 
(2  S  1*  [E']).§  These  examples  suggest  that  Saul 
did  not  use  the  sceptre  ;  but  it  should  be  noticed 
that  in  the  first  three  passages  the  more  offensive 

•  In  the  maintenance  of  the  hereditary  principle  we  may  see, 
probably,  the  chief  cause  of  the  longer  duration  of  the  Southern 
kingdom. 

t  For  the  existence  of  this  practice  in  Egypt  at  coronations, 
cf .  T.  T.  Pcrowne  in  Smith's  DB»  L  1S7. 

♦  W.  R.  Smith  {RS  pp.  215,  3ft4)  conjectures  (a)  from  Ps  458, 
compared  with  Is  613,  that  the  anointing  of  kings  was  part  of  the 
ceremony  of  investing  them  in  the  festal  dress  and  ornaments 
appropriate  to  their  dignity  (cf.  Ca  S") ;  (6)  from  the  original 
use  of  animal  fat,  that  anointing  meant  the  transference  of  the 
li%-ing  virtues  of  the  animal  slain.  He  also  sees  in  the  very  act 
of  appljing  the  ointment  originally  a  form  of  homage. 

§  Cf.  Kirkpatrick  on  1  S  1810.  Perhaps  the  jareiin  (pT?)  in 
the  hand  of  Joshua  was  as  much  a  s>'mbol  of  authority  as  » 
weapon  (Jos  S*!*). 
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use  of  the  spear  comes  into  question,  and  in  the 
fourtli  and  fifth  he  was  enga<,'e(l  in  war. 

(c)  Crown  or  diadem  (ni;t),  of  JSauI  on  the  battle- 
field (2  S  1"  [El]),  therefore  light  and  probably  a 
fillet  of  silk;  and  of  Joash  (2  K  ll'^^  ||  2  Ch  23", 
of.  Ps  8939  13218);  with  stones  (Zee  9"')-  See, 
further.  Crown,  §§  3,  4,  and  Diadem. 

(d)  Bracelet  (niyj!),  also  of  Saul  (2  S  1'"),  and  in 
plur.  prob.  (by  emendation)  of  Joash  (2  K  ll'-). 
See  Bracelet. 

(e)  Throne  (N53),  presupposed  in  numerous  pro- 
mises and  commands  (e.g.  Dt  W^,  IS  2"*,  2  S  31" 
713. 18  149^  2  K  103,  Jer  l"3i3).  David's  is  used  by 
Solomon  (1  K  2'^),  who  in  audience  places  another 
throne  for  his  mother  (v.^*),  but  afterwards  has  a 
costly  new  one  made  for  himself  (1  K  W^'^),  as 
well  as  a  porch  for  it  (1  K  7"). 

(/)  A  place  of  honour  in  the  temple  (Ezk  46i-^ 
and  perhaps  2  K  23^). 

(g)  Palace  (n^j,  hyri,  ito-iN).— Solomon's  (1  K  1'^-^-) 
had  apparently  three  chief  parts,  the  Great  Hall 
(or  House  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon),  the  porch  of 
judgment,  and  the  porch  or  ordinary  reception 
room,  besides  the  private  apartments,  rich  with 
cedar  beams  and  pillars.  So  Jehoiakim's  was 
cieled  with  cedar  and  painted  with  vermilion 
(Jer  22").  Ahab's  was  of  ivory,  i.e.  probably 
panelled  with  it  (1  K  22='»,  cf.  Ps  45»). 

(h)  The  royal  chariot  (as'i). — Nowhere  expressly 
included  among  the  insiraia  of  the  king,  but 
perhaps  implied  by  the  anjuogy  of  Egypt  (Gn  41^^), 
and  th(!  importance  that  chariots  held  in  tlie  estab- 
lishment both  of  the  king  and  of  the  nobility  (1  S 
8",  1  K  919  1026,  Is  22'«,  Jer  17^'  22^).  Hence  the 
fact  that  Absalom  and  Adonijah  set  up  a  chariot 
and  attendant  runners  (2  S  15S  1  K  P)  indicated 
their  claim  to  semi-royal  state.     See  Chariot. 

(i)  The  royal  harem  (2  S  I6-I). 

(/)  The  bodyguard,  primarily  of  Philistine  mer- 
cenaries (Cherethites,  Pelethites,  and  Gittites,  2  S 
8^8  [J^J  15i8[Ji])  and  perhaps  Carians  (2  K  IV- '^% 
who  may  also  have  been  the  royal  butchers  (see 
W.  R.  Smith,  OTJC"  pp.  260-263,"  and  art.  Chere- 
thites). They  Avere  apparently  identical  with  the 
♦  mighty  men '  (1  K  !«•  i»-  '^).* 

IV.  Duties  of  the  King.— 1.  In  war.— As  pre- 
parations for  war  called  the  kingdom  into  exist- 
ence, so  it  continued  to  be  the  principal  function 
of  the  king  to  direct  warlike  operations,  and  to  see 
that  the  land  was  well  defended  by  fortresses  and 
possessed  the  material  of  war  (e.g.  1  K  12'-i'''-,  2  Ch 
172  269.  IS  322-5),  Naturally  the  nucleus  at  least  of 
a  standing  army  was  always  maintained,  probably 
the  bodyguard  (see  above),  the  whole  fighting  force 
of  the  nation  being  called  out  only  as  needed  (see 
Army).  Sometimes  also  the  king  employed  a 
large  force  of  mercenaries  (2  Ch  25^). 

2.  Judicial.  —  In  Eastern  even  more  than  in 
Western  lands  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  is  the 
sovereign  in  person,  and  in  Eastern  lands  more 
particularly  each  litigant,  however  humble,  has 
the  right  of  bringing  his  cause  before  the  king  if 
the  latter  has  time  to  hear  it  (cf.  2  S  14"^-  IS'-',  1  K 
3i6ff.)       Hence  the  fact  that  Jotham  judged   the 

fieople  was  a  sign  that  he  completely  took  his 
ather's  place  (2  K  IS'').  So,  too,  riglit  judgment 
is  almost  equivalent  to  a  good  rule  (Is  16^).  Some- 
times, perhaps,  the  king  was  called  'the  judge' 
(so  of  Moab,  Am  2^).f 

Through  this  concentration  of  the  judicial 
functions  it  is  probable  that  tlie  powers  of  the 
'elders'  diminished,  and  that  thus  there  was  the 
more  need  for  the  royal  judges  whom  Jehoshaphat 

*  But  surely  not  with '  the  governors  of  the  people '  mentioned 
In  2  Ch  'J:520,  as  Smith's  DB^l.  124.5,  suggests. 

t  Not  in  Dt  179  12  (Benzinger,  Arch.  j).  3(Ki),  for  the  singular 
there  is  either  generic  and  =  plural  in  lO''''  w,  or  it  refers  to  a 
president  of  lay  judges  (so  Driver). 


sent  throughout  Judah,  whose  head  was  'the  ruler 
of  the  house  of  Judah  '  (2  Cii  19*-  ").  They  seem, 
however,  to  have  become  even  more  amenable  to 
bribery  than  the  elders  (see  below).  Solomon,  as 
stated  above,  built  a  special  porcli  for  judgment 
(1  K  V).  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  king 
seems  to  have  had  no  power  to  originate  laws 
(even  Josiah's  reform  is  based  on  the  book  that  had 
been  found,  2  K  23'-3),  and  that  he  himself  was 
under  law  (1  K  2I<'^-,  Dt  IV). 

3.  Ileligiotis. — In  all  early  Semitic  nationalities, 
and  especially  in  Israel,  religion  was  bound  up 
with  tne  unity  of  the  people.  For  a  kin<»  to 
neglect  the  worshij)  of  the  national  god  would  be 
to  alienate  a  large  proportion  of  his  subjects,  who, 
believing  themselves  to  have  sprung  from  their 
god,  felt  that  his  honour  was  their  own,  and  also 
that  their  own  welfare  depended  upon  the  treatment 
he  received.  Hence  the  maintenance  of  the 
religious  establishment  was  necessarily  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  king's  duties.*  A  further 
question  arises  whether  the  early  Semitic  custom 
of  the  king  being  the  religious  head  of  the  nation 
and  the  cliief  sacrificing  i)riest  obtained  also  in 
Israel.  It  has  been  asserted  that  this  wa«  the 
primary  object  of  the  anointing  of  the  Israelitish 
kings,  out  no  hint  to  this  eli'ect  is  given  in  the  OT 
(see  above).  Yet  there  are  certainly  traces  of  the 
old  custom,  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  held 
legitimate  by  the  Israelites  themselves  (till  quite 
late  times)  or  not. 

Thus  we  find  the  following  examples : — (a)  Sacri- 
fices are  ottered  by  Saul  against  the  wish  of  Samuel 
(1  S  13»-"  [J-]  14»3ff-  [Ji]),  but  are  evidently  re- 
garded by  Saul  himself  as  his  right  in  Samuel's 
absence.  Also,  perhaps,  by  David  himself  (2  S 
513. 17  [jij  24^  [J']),  but  in  these  cases  the  sacrifices 
may  merely  have  been  oil'ered  by  the  priests  at 
David's  order  (comp.,  too,  Ezk  45' '''•-^).  (h)  David 
wears  the  linen  ephod  (2  S  6'^  cf.  1  Ch  15-'''),  which 
was  a  priestly  garment  (IS  2'*  22^8)  (see  Ephod), 
and  he  and  Solomon  bless  the  people  (2  S  6^8,  1  K  8^*). 
(c)  It  is  more  important  that  David  and  Solomon 
dismiss  and  appoint  the  chief  priest  at  their  pleasure 
(2  S  8'^,  1  K  2-6-  '"•  '^).\  This  may  have  been  due  to 
a  desire  to  have  a  royal  priesthood  distinct  from  the 
priests  of  other  sanctuaries  (cf.  1  Ch  6''',  1  K  4^  with 
1  Ch  16'9-  ■«»).  It  is  possible  that  the  otlicials  mani- 
festly not  of  the  Levitical  line  who  are  called  priests 
(Duna),  viz.  David's  sons  (2  S  8^8  [J'])  and  Ira  the 
Jairite  (2  S  20-'*  [R^]),  J  represent  those  royal  officials 
who  saw  to  the  maintenance  of  such  royal  priests, 
unless  perhaps  they  were  the  intermediaries  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  whole  body  of  the  priests 
for  certain  functions,  e.g.  to  supply  the  royal 
sacrifices,  to  superintend  the  royal  expenditure 
upon  the  preparations  for  the  Temple,  etc.§ 

V.  Maintenance  and  Establishment.  —  1, 
Taxation. — (a)  Ezk  45^-8  48-'   speak   of    a    royal 

*  Ezk  4517  expressly  orders  that  the  prince  shall  provide  the 
sacrifices  (cf.  46'«-«  and  2  Ch  303<  3.57). 

f  That  David  gets  the  choir  appointed  (1  Ch  15i»-2-«)  proves 
nothing,  for,  apart  from  the  question  of  the  historicity  of  the 
Chronicler's  narrative,  even  the  closest  sacerdotal  body  may 
depend  on  the  laity  for  money.  1  Ch  \&^  is  more  to  the  point, 
but  need  not  imply  more.  So  also  with  Solomon  building  the 
Temple,  which  Nowack  {Arch.  i.  p.  310)  strangely  com])ares  to 
Ahaz  building  the  altar  in  wilful  opposition  to  the  type  sanc- 
tioned by  the  nation's  religious  laws. 

t  I.e.  dated  by  Budde  440-400  ii.c,  therefore  (on  the  same 
principles)  not  much  earlier  tli.in  the  Chronicler  (see  nextnote). 

§  The  Chronicler  evades  the  dilliculty  by  paraphrasing  '  the  sons 
of  David  were  chief  about  the  king'  (I  Ch  IS'").  In  1  K  4S  the 
title  is  given  to  Zabud  as  well  as  '  the  king's  friend '  (see  below). 

The  word  '  priests '  in  2  S  8^8  2026  has  been  explained  to  mean, 
on  the  one  hand,  spiritual  counsellors,  or  the  king's  highest 
officials,  or  his  daily  companions  (which  is  against  usage) ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  'priest'  in  the  fullest  sense.  But  to  believe 
that  the  sons  of  David  and  Ira  the  Jairite  actually  exercised 
priestly  functions  requires  much  more  evidence  than  has  yet 
been  adduced  (btit  see  Driver  on  2  S  8'*).  The  act  of  Uzziah  is 
representetl  by  the  Chronicler  as  monstrously  illegal  (2  Ch 
2616 18),  and  has  no  parallel  in  Israelitish  history. 


I     domain    with    wliicli    God's    'princes'    will    be  so 
sati-t^'d  tli.-t^  t!it\v  will  !io  ><io!>»  ,,|>;>v--- t!i>^  people, 


■<sed  by  David  1 1  Ch  27-»-''). 
'        I  :!t<.  more  or  less  compulsorv,  were  given 
by  subj.  IS  1(F  16**),  andbv  foreigners 

(to  Da\  i.  .  Solomon  1  K  4"-i-^*  lO''*--*,  and 

to  kings  ui  1.-:;.!  from   ^"  K  :i'.  vi.   Is  16'). 

The  king  would  also  r.  \  c  iiis  share  of 

booty  (David  2  S  S'^  12".  i  »  a  _•)-   . 

(c)  The  king  had  apparently  the  right  to  the 
first  cut  of  the  pasture  land  (Am  7')  for  his  many 
horses  (1  K  IS').  The  land-tax  was,  as  it  seems, 
unknown  in  Palestine.  Yet  there  was  probably  a 
propertv-tax  of  some  kind  (1  S  17^  [E*]),  perhaps 
the  tenth  of  all  produce  ( 1  S  S^*- "  [E^]).  Naturally, 
for  extraordinary  needs  extraordinary  requisitions 
were  levied  (2  k  15^  23*^).  Caravans  paid  toll 
(1  K  10'^),  and  much  profit  must  have  been  derived 
from  Avhat  was  in  Solomon's  days  the  royal  mono- 
poly in  horses  and,  apparently,  chariots  (1  KIO*^^), 
as  well  as  from  the  commerce  by  sea  (1  K  10"). 
Apparently  also  the  property  of  condemned  persons 
(1  K  21*-^^),  and  of  those  who  had  left  the  country 
(2  K  8'-  ®),  passed  to  the  king.  That  he  also  some- 
times seiz&i  property  unjustly  is  implied  in  Ezk 
45"-  *. 

(d)  We  are  not  told  the  reasons  whv  the  census 
was  taken  by  J  S  24'  [J^]).  "but  perhaps 
one  was  the  -  |ualize  taxation,  as  was 
evidently  that  or  ><  iiomon's  division  of  the  country 
into  twelve  districts  (1  K  4"),*  which  were  only 
partly  named  after  the  twelve  tribes,  though 
roughly  coextensive  with  them. 

2.  Officials  (c-iy  2  S  8^*). — Perhaps  the  more 
important  of  these  were  those  'that  saw  the  king's 
face'  i2K  2.5'^  =  Jer  52^).  It  should  be  noticed 
that  the  details  are  almost  confined  to  the  time  of 
David  and  Solomon  (2  S  8i««^-  -y)-^^-,  1  K  42«^-,  1  Ch 
18^**'),  and  that  in  only  a  few  cases  can  we  atfirm 
the  continuance  of  the  office  throughout  the  mon- 
archy. 

(a)  Military. — fa)  The  captain  of  the.  host,  i.e. 
commander-in-eliief  (under  the  king)  of  the  whole 
available  fighting  strength  of  the  nation,  exclusive, 
perhaps,  of  the  Ivodyguard  (see  above).  This 
lK)sition,  the  consolidation  and  concentration  of  an 
older  usaixe  (Dt  2tj^),  was  held  by  Abner  under 
Saul  and  Ishlwsheth  (1  S  I4*\  2  S  ^).  by  Joab  (2  S 
8^*)  and  for  a  short  time  by  Amasa  in  .Judah  2  S  19'-". 
1  K  2^'),  and,  on  Joab's  removal,  by  Benaiah  ( 1  K 
2^).  In  the  northern  kingdom  the  king  appears 
to  have  divided  the  office  into  that  of  the  two 
^o,...;„^    .,;    I,;,,    r-hariots    (1  K   W-^%      (.3)  The 

ntard  (see  above),  Benaiisih  (2  S 
s  "  _'     ,  . 

(b)  Civil.— [aj  The  mazhir  (-z~),  lit.  =  'he  who 
brings  to  remembrance,'  viz.  Jehoshaphat  in  the 
time  of  David  and  Solomon  (2  S  8'*  2i>'\  1  Ch  18'^, 
1  K  4^),  Joah  ben-Asaph  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah 
(2K  18^s-'-«^  =  Is  3*5=*--),  Joah  ben-Joahaz  in  the 
time  of  -Josiah  (2  Ch  34*).     This  is  usually  rendered 

*  It  is  hardly  accurate  to  say  that  Judah  is  omitted  {e.g.  Ben- 
zinger,  p.  SOS),  for  Socoh  (v.io,  of.  also  Jos  15»5-  -43,  2  Ch  117  2S18^ 
1  S  171)  was  up  the  vale  of  Elah  in  the  Shephelah  of  Judah.    Of 
the  places  mentioned  with  it  in  1  K  4io  Hepher  is  unknown,  and 
also  Arubboth  (but  see   Dr.  C.  Schick  in  PEFSt,  Oct.  ISOS, 
p.  238.      Josephus,   ed.  Niese,  Ant.   vui.  ii.  3,   omits  all  ref. 
to  V.JO  [a^nst  Smith's  DB^  i.  250]),  though  this  possiblv  is 
to  be  identified  with  Arab,  mentioned  in  Jos  15=2  (Socoh,  v.^  is 
in  the  next  group),  and  also  in  the  Shephelah,  not  far  apparently 
from  Dimiah,  which   was  near  HeutheropoUs  (see  Ae^b  and 
DiMAH).     But  evidently  Jerusalem  aad  the  part  immediately  j 
round  it    is  omitted  in  Solomon's  twelve  districts.     This  (s 
explicable  by  the  fact  that  being  so  near  to  the  seat  of  govern-  I 
ment  it  would  necessarily  be  more  easily  mulcted  for  pro-  i 
■»-isioning  troops,  etc.,  and  also  may  have  come  under  the  special  , 
care  of  one  of  the  other  officials* named,  e.g.  the  governor  of  i 
the  city  (see  below).  t 


'recorder,'  his 
chronic-ling  tile  li,.  .,lv 

appear  to  be  a  suJiieiuuily  mliueutiai  position. 
Perhaps  his  duty  was  rather  that  of  reminding  the 
king  in  matters  of  state,  and  he  represented  the 
Grand  Vizier  of  modern  times  (cf.  Benz.  p.  310). 

(^)  The  so/)A(?>  (irr)  or  'scribe'  (AV,  RV). 
apparently  the  writer  of  the  royal  correspondence, 
the  Secretary  of  State  (2  S  8"  20*»,  1  Ch  18"). 
Solomon  had  two,  who  were  apparently  the  sons 
of  David's  'scribe'  (1  K  4').  His  duties  appear  to 
have  been  partly  financial  (2  K  12»*  22'-''),  and  he 
sometimes  is  mentioned  before  the  Recorder  (2  K 
18»*-37=Is  363-2^,  2Ch  34»,  cf.  2K  22»).  See, 
farther,  Riehm,  s.v.  '  Kanzler.' 

(7)  The  officer  over  the  household,  n!5n  ^2  t^k  ( 1  K  4' 
18'),  ».'\  I  of  the  palace,  intrusted  with 

'thekt  .     Apparently =j::  (Is  22«),  but 

this  ma\  ue  a  i;e!ieral  term  for '  official.'  He  perhaps 
stood  for  our  High  Chamberlain  or  Steward.  Not 
mentioned  in  David's  time.  In  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah he  is  mentioned  before  both  Scribe  and 
Recorder  (2  K  \^^-  ^  192=Is36='-  ^  37-),  and  certainly 
held  a  superior  position  to  that  held  by  the  Scribe 
(cf .  Is  2213-  ^  with  363). 

{S)  The  overseer  of  the  forced  labour  {usri  Vj  vk)  first 
seen  in  the  latter  part  of  David's  reign.  Adoram 
( Adoniram)  held  the  office  from  then  till  his  murder 
in  the  revolt  from  Rehoboam  (2  S  20^,  1  K  4«  5" 
12»  II  2  Ch  10^8). 

(e)  The  king's  senrnit  (""??  -?jj)  is  mentioned 
with  other  hi-jh  otticials  in  2  K  22".  The  same 
title  is  on  t'  '  :  one  C»badiah  (figured  in 
Nowack,  Ar  2  ;  Benzinger,  Arch.  p.  258), 
but  nothing  .:  „. —  u  of  it.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
same  as 

(f)  The  kinr/s  friend  (1  K  4^,  1  Ch  27»,  cf.  2  S 
15"  16^6). 

{ij)  The  kinff^s  counsellor,  Aliithophel  (1  Ch  27^, 
2  S  15l^  cf.  ''  16»-  ^  171-  ■•  '■'.  Is  3').  Perhaps  also 
Jonathan,  DaWd's  uncle  (1  Ch  27*^). 

(6)  The  prefect  of  the  twelve  commissariat  dis- 
tricts (\  K  4*.  see  above). 

(t)  Elinor  officials,  e.g.  the  head  of  the  wardrobe 
(2  K  22'^,  and  perhaps  10^) ;  heads  of  various 
departments  of  royal  properties  (1  Ch  27=*"'^); 
eunuchs  (cs'^g)  or  perhaps  chamberlains  (1  S  S'*, 

1  K  22®,  2  K  8«,  and  often ;  in  2  K  25»»=officer) ; 
the  governor  of  the  dty  (tj-.t  tst,  1  K  ^3^,  2  K  23^ 

2  Ch  348,  cf.  Neh  119). 

(it)  Although  these  officials  were  neces.sary  for 
the  working  of  the  monarchical  government,  which 
probably  always  tended  to  obliterat-e  the  old  land- 
marks of  the  tribal  system,  with  its  semi-inde- 
pendent elders  (these  are  still  mentioned  under  the 
monarchy,  1  K  20^  2  K  23'),  yet  by  the  very  sever- 
ance of  the  ruling  class  from  the  soil  it  tended  also 
to  increase  the  difference  between  class  and  class. 
The  Mosaic  legislation,  though  perhaps  hardly 
suitable  for  great  commercial  enterprises,  was 
admirably  fitted  to  maintain  comparative  equality, 
but  the  rule  of  the  king  in  both  N.  and  S.  Israel 
produced  crying  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  rich 
and  misery  for  the  poor  [e.g.  Am  2°- ',  Is  5*,  Jer  5^, 
Mic3"). 

VI.  Lastly,  it  may  be  noticed  briefly  that  the 
king,  both  by  success  and  by  failure,  played  an 
important  part  in  preparation  for  the  future.  His 
success  showed  the  necessity  for  organization  and 
concentration  ;  his  failure,  in  his  degeneration  from 
the  nearly  ideal  David  to  the  worthless Zedekiah  {re- 
lieved, though  the  crown  temporarily  was,  by  godly 
representatives*,  showed  that  a  kingdom  as  such 
and  alone  was  an  ineffectual  protection.  A  wholly 
ideal  Da^"id  was  hoped  for  (Ezk  34-^  37^ >.  and  in 
due  time  given.  But  before  then  the  title  of  king 
was  Ixtme  by  members  of  the  Hasmonjean  dynasty 
from  Aristobulus  I.  (B.C.  105-104 1  to  Aristobiilus  U. 
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(B.C.  63),  and  by  Herod  the  Great  from  B.C.  40  to 
B.C.  4.     See  separate  articles  on  these  names. 

LrrERATCRJ!.— Besides  the  ordinary  Histories  of  the  Jewish 
People,  and  Dictionaries,  may  l)e  mentioned  Benzingrer,  Ileb- 
raiitehe  Archuolixjic  (Leipzig,  1^94);  Nowack,  Lrhrbuch  tier 
IJeOriiigchen  Archindugie  (Leipzig,  1S94);  McCurdy,  IIPM 
(1894-96,  il  27-<}3,  511-53«).  A.  LUKYN  WILLIAMS. 

KINGDOM  OF  GOD,  OF  HEAVEN  ('ficanXela  rov 
deoO,  tQiv  ovfMvwv). — The  iniijortame  of  the  place 
which  this  idea  of  the  kinydom  of  God  hokis  in 
Scripture,  and  especially  in  the  teachin<j;  of  Jesus  ; 
the  new  prominence  it  has  come  to  assume  in 
recent  years  in  theology  (since  Kant  and  Schleier- 
maclier,  particularly  in  the  school  of  A.  Ritschl, 
but  also  among  theologians  generally,  e.ff.  Lipsius, 
Oosterzee,  Maurice) ;  and  the  attemj)ts  which  have 
been  made  to  find  in  it  the  supreme  and  controlling 
notion  of  Christian  dogmatics,  as  well  as  of  Chris- 
tian ethics, — all  render  it  desirable  that  full  and 
careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  this 
leading  thought  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  that 
the  attempt  should  be  made  to  present  its  biblical 
aspects  in  as  comjdete  a  form  as  i>os.sible,  in  their 
relations  to  each  other,  and  to  the  other  elements 
of  C'hristian  truth.  Little  inquiry  is  necessary  to 
convince  us  that  this  idea  enters  vitally  into  the 
whole  texture  of  revelation,  has  its  root  in  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  OT,  is  jiaramount  in  the 
earthly  teaching  of  our  Lord,  receives  further 
development — with  special  reference,  however,  to 
its  eschatological  side — in  the  apostolic  writings, 
and  presents  points  of  deepest  interest  to  students 
both  of  doctrine  and  morals  at  the  present  day. 
Our  task,  then,  in  this  article  will  be — following 
the  natural  biblical  development  of  the  subject — 
to  exhibit  first  the  general  features  of  the  OT  pre- 
paration for  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  ;  then  to  set  forth  the  teaching  of  Jesus  on 
this  vital  topic  ;  and,  finallj',  to  compare  with  this 
the  doctrine  of  the  Epistles  and  other  NT  writings. 
By  pursuing  this  course  we  may  hope  to  arrive  at 
a  notion  which  shall  be  helpful  in  enabling  us 
to  judge  of  the  place  and  value  of  this  doctrine 
in  theology  and  ethics,  and  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  past  and  current  misapprehensions  and 
mutilations  of  the  idea. 

I.  OT  Doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.— 
1 .  To  reach  the  true  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
OT  we  must  go  farther  back  than  the  point  from 
which  a  start  is  usually  made — the  theocratic  con- 
stitution at  Sinai.  As  in  all  tiie  spheres  of  the 
Divine  operation,  grace  invariably  presupposes 
natvre,  so  is  it  in  this.  The  real  basis  for  the  idea 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  already  laid  in  the 
Creation  history.  The  doctrine  of  Scripture,  in  its 
oldest  as  well  as  in  its  later  parts,  is  here  entirely 
uniform.  The  one  God— the  God  who  afterwards 
entered  into  covenant  with  the  patriarchs,  and  as 
J"  brought  Isr.  out  of  Egypt,  and  formed  it  into  a 
people  for  Himself— is  the  Almighty  iVL-iker  of 
heaven  and  earth,  the  Creator,  Lord,  and  Iluler  of 
all  things,  animate  and  inanimate.  The  Creation 
narrative  in  Gn  1,  with  its  delegation  to  man  of 
'  dominion '  over  the  creatures  (cf.  Ps  8),  already 
lays  down  this  doctrine,  and  the  second  history  of 
Creation  (Gn  2-"^-)  is  equally  explicit.  No  limit  is 
set  in  these  creation  histories  to  the  absolute  power 
of  God.  As  H.  Schultz  says  :  '  When  God,  the 
possessor  of  heaven  an«l  earth  (Gn  H'"-*-'),  can  make 
everything  good,  that  is  to  say,  finds  nowhere  any 
hindrance  in  anything  already  in  existence,  which, 
having  its  origin  in  some  other  beinfj,  is  antagon- 
istic to  Him  (Gn  P^) ;  and  when  to  His  word  "  Ue  " 
comes  the  willing  "And  it  was"  ;  in  other  words, 
when  matter  obeys  the  Divine  command  like  a 
willing  servant,  it  is  assuredly  taken  for  granted 
that  everything,  even  this  chaotic  matter  which 


obeys  the  creative  word  of  God,  is  included  within 
the  will  of  God,  and  called  forth  by  Him  '  {01' 
Theol.  ii.  186,  Eng.  trans. ).  On  this  conception  of 
God  as  Creator  rests  the  doctrine  M-hich  pervmles 
the  whole  OT  of  His  unlimited  dominion  or  rule  in 
nature  and  providence.  The  ethical  or  spiritual 
kingdom  of  God  rests  on  a  basis  of  natural 
dominion.  This  is  expressed  in  the  clearest  way 
in  psalmists  and  pronhets.  God  is  King  of  all  the 
earth  (Ps  47') ;  His  kingdom  ruleth  over  all,  and 
angels.  His  hosts,  and  all  His  works  in  all  places  of 
His  dominion,  are  exhorted  to  bless  Him  (Ps 
HJ319-2.JJ  .  natural  agents  are  His  ministers  (Ps 
104'*),  and  continue  according  to  His  ordinances  as 
serving  Him  (Ps  119'*'-''')  ;  He  is  the  God,  even  He 
alone,  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  eartli,  for  He 
made  heaven  and  earth  (Is  37^")  ;  '  all  that  is  in  the 
heaven  and  in  the  earth  is  thine  :  thine  is  tlie 
kingdom,  O  Lord,  and  thou  art  exalted  as  head 
above  air  (1  Ch  29").  This  natural  dominion  or 
kingdom  of  God  embraces  all  beings  and  events — 
the  att'airs  of  men  as  well  as  the  agencies  and  powers 
of  nature,  which  He  disposes  at  His  will.  Nothing 
is  withdrawn  from  His  providential  government, 
which  takes  in  events  great  and  small,  remote  and 
near,  of  nations  and  of  individuals,  the  thoughts  of 
men  as  well  as  their  outward  actions,  the  army  of 
heaven  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  eartii  (cf. 
Gn  18=»  45»-»,  Ex  O^-^",  Dt  32'',  Pr  21»,  2  Ch  16»,  2  K 
19-*,  Is  10^',  Dn  4**  etc.).  The  disobedience  of  men 
does  not  withdraw  them  from  the  range  of  the 
Divine  control.  If  men  will  not  serve  tiie  purposes 
of  God  willingly,  they  are  made  to  serve  the  Divine 
ends  unwillingly  (Ex  9'*').  They  are  the  clay  :  God 
is  the  potter  ;  they  cannot  escape  from  the  letter's 
hands  ;  and  if  they  will  not  be  made  vessels  of 
honour,  they  are  turned  to  other  uses  as  ve.ssels  of 
dishonour  (Jer  18® ;  cf.  Ro  9-'-^).  Their  very 
wrath  is  made  to  praise  Him,  and  the  remainder  of 
wrath  He  restrains  (Ps  76'"). 

There  is  therefore  recognized  in  Scripture — OT 
and  NT  alike — a  natural  and  universal  kingdom 
or  dominion  of  God,  embracing  all  objects,  persons, 
and  events,  all  doings  of  individuals  and  nations, 
all  operations  and  changes  of  nature  and  history, 
absolutely  without  exception,  which  is  the  basis 
on  which  a  higher  kind  of  kingdom — a  moral  and 
spiritual  kingdom  —  is  built  up.  The  natural 
creation  obeys  God  undeviatingly  by  an  inherent 
law  of  its  constitution  (Ps  119"',  Is  1"^);  to  man 
alone  belongs  the  possibility  of  entering  into 
personal  relations  with  his  Maker,  and  of  render- 
ing Him  a  free  and  intelligent  obedience.  We 
have  seen  that  God's  ordinary  providential  rule  in 
the  worlds  of  matter  and  mind  is  never  for  a 
moment  suspended,  even  in  the  case  of  wicked  men ; 
but  altogether  higher  in  quality  is  a  moral  rule, — a 
rule  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  a  rule  by 
moral  means  over  willing  and  obedient  subjects. 
For  man  is  not  a  mere  natiiral  existence  ;  in  Kant's 
famous  phrase,  he  is  a  member  of  a  kingdom  of 
ends ;  is  capable  of  entering  into  the  will  of  his 
Creator,  and  of  rendering  Him  a  spontaneoiis  and 
Avilling  obedience.  Here,  then,  is  the  idea  of  a 
kingdom  of  God  of  a  higher  kind — a  realm  of  free, 
personal  spirits,  yielding  voluntary  obedience  to 
the  known  will  of  their  Creator, — and  it  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  is  already  implied  in  the 
narrative  of  the  creation  of  man,  and  of  God's 
dealings  with  him,  that  the  production  of  such  an 
ethical  kingdom  in  humanity  was  God's  end  in 
creation  from  the  first  {Gn  1.  2).  '  How  would  it 
now  look  to  you,'  says  the  philosophic  Saxon  kin<j 
Alfred,  '  if  there  were  any  very  powerful  king,  and 
he  had  no  freemen  in  all  liis  kingdom,  but  that 
all  were  slaves?  Then,  said  I,  it  would  not  be 
thought  by  me  right  nor  reasonable  if  men  in  such 
a  servile  condition  only  should  attend  upon  him. 
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Then,  quoth  he,  it  would  be  more  unnatural  if 
GckI,  in  all  His  kinplom,  had  no  free  creature 
uniler  His  power.  Tlurefore,  He  mad-'  ?  -•> 
rational  creatures,  free  anuels  and  men,  an 
them  the  great  gift  of  ireedom.  Henc. 
could  ilo  evil  as  well  as  good,  whichever  ili  y 
would.  He  gave  thi<  very  free  gift,  and  a  \.  i y 
lixed  law  to  every  man  unto  this  end.'  We  have 
here,  therefore,  a  higher  type  of  dominion,  one  in 
which  Gods  will  is  freely  accepted  by  rational  and 
moral  intelligences  ;  and  had  this  been  realized  on 
the  lines  originally  laid  down,  there  would  have 
been,  even  on  a  cr-  kingdom  of  Grod 

in  hunuinity. 

'2.  But  tlii.s  brings  us  lo  ine  next  cardinal  point  in 
the  OT  doctrine.  The  kingdom  of  God  on  the  basis 
of  creation  just  indicated  was  not  realized.  The 
narrative  of  creation  is  immediately  succeeded  in 
our  oldest  history  by  the  record  of  the  Fail — of  a 
turning  aside  of  man  from  his  primitive  innocence 
— which  fnistrated  (speaking  humanh)  the  original 
designs  of  the  Creator,  and  introduced  sin,  death, 
and  multiplied  penal  e\-ils  into  the  world  (Gn  3). 
It  is  usual  for  l>iblieal  theologians  to  make  some- 
what light  of  this  naiTative,  which  stands  at  the 
gateway  of  the  history  of  revelation,  as  if  it  did  not 
enter  deeply  into  the  religious  conceptions  of  the 
people  of  Israel.  •  It  will  hardly  be  maintained,' 
says  Schultz,  '  that  any  other  OT  writer  even 
lunt~  at  such  an  idea "  as  that  man  possessed  an 
abori:.;inal  dignity  which  was  afterwards  lost  (OT 
Thiol,  ii.  J..  2.5Sti".).  It  may  be  affirmed  with 
some  confidence,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  apart 
from  explicit  references  to  the  narrative  of  the  Fall 
(which,  however,  could  not  be  unknown  to  any 
writer  of  the  prophetic  period),  the  backgrouncl 
of  the  whole  picture  in  OT  is  that  of  a  world  in 
revolt,  turned  aside  from  God,  sunk,  and  ever 
sinking  deeper,  in  unrighteousne.ss,  abandoned  to 
idolatry  and  to  the  lusts  and  corruptions  which  are 
the  natural  fruit  of  apostasy  from  the  Creator, — a 
world  in  contrariety  to  the  diWne  holiness,  and 
judged  as  guilty,  and  justly  exposed  to  the  Divine 
anger  (Gn  Q^-^  8^  IS^*  19^'-»,  Lv  IS-^-^^,  Dt  9*-«,  1  K 
8*.  Ps  14.  5P  143-.  Pr  20^,  Ec  7"^,  Is  1.  Hos  4.  etc. 
Cf.  Dillmann,  Alttist.  Thiol,  pp.  376-88).  This  re- 
presentation of  the  condition  of  humanity  as  uni- 
versallj"  under  sin  has  for  its  consequence  a  pro- 
position of  the  utmost  iruportance  for  the  right 
apprehension  of  our  subject,  viz.,  that  if  God  is  to 
have  a  moral  kingdom  in  the  world,  it  must  be  a 
kingdom  brought  into  existence  through  grace, — 
it  must  be  produced  through  redemption  and  re- 
generation as  the  result  of  a  divine  supernatural 
economy  of  salvation.  This  note  of  grace  is 
already  struck  witli  unmistakable  clearness  in  the 
Protevangeliuni,  where  the  tirst  sin  is  met  by  the 
promise  of  a  hnal  complete  victory,  not  without 
suHering,  of  the  'seed  of  the  woman'  over  'the 
seed  of  the  serpent '  (Gn  3^^) ;  and  the  history  of 
revelation  ever  after  is  but  the  history  of  this 
developing  purpose  of  GckI  for  the  complete  over- 
throw of  evil,  aud  the  hnal  establishment,  through 
a  mingled  operation  of  mercy  and  judgment,  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  upon  earth.  As  entering  into 
covenant  with  His  people  Israel  for  the  realization 
of  this  end,  God  is  known  peculiarly  by  His  name 
J"  (Ex  6'"*), — a  name  which  specially  denotes  Him 
as  the  self-identical  and  changeless  One,  the  Being 
who  is  eternally  what  He  is  (Ex  3^*),  who  is  and 
remains  one  with  Himself  in  all  He  thinks,  pur- 
poses, and  does  (Mai  3*^),  who  pos.sesses,  together 
with  immutability,  the  attribute  of  self -determin- 
ing freedom  and  unlimited  rule  jDt  4**!  ;  who, 
therefore,  in  the  relation  of  the  covenant,  would 
display  His  might,  demonstrate  His  supremacy  as 
Moral  Kuler,  magnify  His  covenant-keeping  faith- 
fulness, and  reveal  Himself  as  the  Livinir,  Personal 


God,  working  freely  in  history  in  pur-uant*e  of 
gracious  purjH>ses,  an. I  in  spite  of  all  human 
(,i;i„.~i:;,,n  l.rl.i.ir,.'  rheni  to  pass  !cf.  Dillmann, 
■<i!v  of  ( tT  revelation,  there- 
■■.  tlie  histon- of  the  develop- 
111-  ivw, _...;. 1  ui  (lud  in  its  earlier,  preparatory, 
iuciioate  form,  yet  from  the  tirst  a  kingdom  of 
grace  and  salvation.  Herein,  from  the  biblical 
[toint  of  view,  lies  the  key  to  all  historical  develop- 
ments, the  explanation  of  all  arrangements  and 
movements  of  Divine  proWdence.  Israels  jKJsition 
brought  it  into  contact,  not  only  with  petty  neigh- 
bourii'.::  ';t  with  the  m'igiitiest  empires  of 

East  ;l;-  But  these  appear  in  OT  only  as 

they  aiiecr  tne  chosen  race,  and  it  is  there  made 
manifest  that  the  centre  of  God's  purposes  is 
always  Israel,  as,  in  truth,  the  centre  of  interest 
must  always  be  that  portion  of  the  race  with  which 
for  the  time  being  the  kingdom  of  God  is  identified. 
'Just  as,'  in  the  striking  words  of  Trench,  'in 
tracing  the  course  of  a  stream,  not  the  huge 
morasses  nor  the  vast  stagnant  pools  on  either  side 
would  delay  us ;  Ave  should  not,  because  of  their 
extent,  count  them  the  river,  but  rec-ognize  that  as 
such,  thougii  it  were  the  slenderest  thread,  in 
which  an  onward  movement  might  be  discerned ; 
so  is  it  here.  Egypt  and  Assyria  and  Babylon 
were  but  the  vast  stagnant  morasses  on  either  side 
of  the  river ;  the  Man  in  whose  seed  the  whole 
earth  should  be  blessed,  he  and  his  family  were 
the  little  stream  in  which  the  life  and  onwaid 
movement  of  the  world  were  to  be  treated.  .  .  . 
They  belong  not  to  history,  least  of  all  to  sacred 
history,  those  Babels,  those  cities  of  confusion, 
those  huge  pens  into  which  by  force  and  fraud  the 
early  hunters  of  men,  the  Nimrods  and  Ses' 
drove  and  compelled  their  fellows  .  .  .  v. 
faith  existed,  but  in  the  blind  powers  of  uaiuie, 
and  the  brute  forces  of  the  natural  man'  (ffulsean 
Lectures,  1845,  Lect.  II.). 

The  stadia  in  the  development  of  this  OT  idea 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  are  those  of  the  history  of 
the  cho.sen  people  itself.  For  Israel  was,  in  the 
root  conception  of  its  history,  a  people  of  God,  a 
people  whom  God  had  chosen,  and  called,  and 
formed  into  a  nation  for  His  own  praise  (Ex  19*^, 
Is  43^).  The  name  '  theocracy,'  therefore,  is 
properly  given  to  its  constitution,  as  Josephns 
perceived,  when  he  framed  this  title  for  it  (r.  Ap. 
ii.  16).  W.  R.  Smith,  indeed,  in  his  able  work  on 
The  Prophets  of  Israel  (pp.  51-53),  is  of  opinion  that 
so  far  from  this  title  bringing  out  the  distinctive 
feature  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  it  rather  denotes 
that  which  Israel  had  in  common  with  all  other 
nations  of  that  time, — for  these  nations  also  had 
their  supreme  gods,  whom  they  worshipped,  and 
under  whose  protection  they  placed  themselves  in 
tiieir  national  undertakings  (Chemosh,  e.g.  in 
Moabt.  This,  however,  hardly  meets  the  point, 
for  certainly  no  other  nation  ever  rested  its  whole 
life  as  Israel  did  on  the  consciousness  of  a  re- 
demption and  covenant  Ai.-ith  God,  and  found  the 
whole  reason  of  its  existence  in  the  calling  to 
love  and  serve  Him,  and  to  be  a  witness  for 
Him  in  the  midst  of  the  earth  ;  nor  had  any  other 
nation  such  a  story  to  tell  of  its  ori»rin.  even  in 
legend,  as  Israel  (Dt  i^-^ ;  cf.  Schultz.  oj  Th:- 
oloijij,  i.  pp.  136-138,  ii.  pp.  7-9K  Within  its 
national  theocratic  form,  besides.  Israel  cheri-hed. 
as  we  shall  immediately  see,  the  consciou-ness  of 
a  tiniversalistic  destiny,  and  this  consciousness 
goes  back  to  the  very  foundation  of  the  nation's 
life.  For  the  national  form  was  not  the  hrst  thing 
in  the  history'  of  Israel.  It  had  been  preceded  by 
an  earlier  form — the  patriarchal — the  days  of  the 
covenants  with  the  fathers,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  (cf.  Schultz,  ii.  pp.  6,  7).  And  there  already 
we  find  the  clear  expression  of  the  idea  that  Israel 
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was  a  people  called  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate 
blessing  of  the  M'hole  world  ('3")?J  in  Gn  12'  18" 
28"  ;  o-ijjrin  in  Gn  22'8  26^). 

3.  It  is  now  incumbent  on  us  to  mark  the  chief 
steps  in  the  historical  develoi)ment  of  this  idea  in 
OT  more  exactly;  and  here  in  a  general  view  we 
readily  distinguish  as  successive  tlio  patriarchal, 
the  Mosaic,  the  royal,  and  the  prophetic  periods 
in  the  growth  of  this  conception,  (a)  The  early 
records  trace  for  us  with  careful  particularity  the 
narrowing  down  of  the  line  of  salvation  from  the 
posterity  of  Seth  (Gn  4'»-  ^)  to  that  of  Shem  (Gn 
O'*'-  -"^ ;  cf.  Schultz,  ii.  pp.  346,  347),  then  to  the 
family  of  Terah  (Gn  ll^-^^),  till,  finally,  it  con- 
centrates itself  in  one  world-historical  figure  — 
that  of  A  braham.  Looming  through  the  mists  of 
the  past,  the  personality  of  Abraham  aiTests  our 
attention  as  one  of  the  great  creative  origins  of 
time.  With  Abraham  strictly  historical  revelation 
may  be  said  to  begin.  Alike  on  the  Divine  and  on 
the  human  side,  the  transactions  with  him  are 
imsurpassed  in  OT  in  interest  and  importance. 
He  is  the  founder  of  the  Heb.  nation,  —  *  the 
religiously-elect  nation  of  antiquity,'  as  Volkmar 
calls  it ;  the  fountain-head  of  the  three  great 
monotheistic  religions  of  the  world ;  to  him  in  a 
special  sense  belonged  the  covenants  and  the 
promises  ;  out  of  his  loins  Christ  came  ;  in  him  at 
this  hour  all  families  of  the  earth  are  being  blessed. 
The  call  of  Abraham — the  covenants  made  with 
him  —  constitute,  therefore,  a  new  era  in  the 
religious  history  of  mankind.  As  men  multiplied 
and  spread  in  the  earth,  they  fell  farther  away 
from  the  true  God,  and  there  seems  little  doubt 
that,  left  to  themselves,  they  would  soon  have  lost 
altogether  the  knowledge  of  God  which  they  pos- 
sessed (Jos  24^).  This  catastrophe  was  averted  by 
the  choice  of  Abraham.  Separated  from  his 
kindred,  he  was  to  be  a  witness  for  the  truth 
M'hich  the  world  was  sullering  to  be  quenched  in 
universal  idolatry.  The  covenant  was  at  first  with 
the  individual,  but  its  ultimate  scope  was  the 
blessing  of  the  human  race  (Gn  12^-^  etc.).  Neither 
did  it  stop  Avith  simple  declaration,  but  provided 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  by  granting  to 
him  an  heir,  through  whose  descendants,  multi- 
plied into  a  great  nation,  the  promise  should  be 
realized  (Gn  15^-®  etc.).  A  special  part  of  this 
promise  was  that  kings  should  come  out  of  him 
(Gn  17*).  The  line  of  promise  was  defined  more 
exactly  to  lie  through  Isaac  and  subsequently  Jacob 
(to  the  exclusion  of  I&hmael  and  Esau),  with  both 
of  whom  the  covenant  was  renewed  (Gn  26^"^  28"'^' 
etc. ) ;  then  by  a  succession  of  remarkable  pro- 
vidences the  descendants  of  Jacob  were  talken 
down  to  Egypt,  where,  first  in  prosperity,  after- 
wards under  the  sterner  discipline  of  oppression, 
they  grew  to  be  a  nation  such  as  God  required  for 
the  fulfilment  of  His  purpose.  We  are  aware  of 
the  boldness  of  the  criticism  which  would  dissi- 
pate the  whole  of  this  history  into  unsubstantial 
myth  and  legend.  Against  this  revolutionary 
treatment  we  enter  our  respectful  protest.  What 
legend  can  do  for  the  life  of  Abraham  is  sufficiently 
evidenced  by  the  fables  and  stories  in  the  Bk.  of 
Jubilees,  and  in  otlier  Jewish,  Mohammedan,  and 
Persian  accounts.  The  history  of  Abraham  in  the 
Bible  stands,  from  internal  evidence  alone,  on  an 
entirely  different  footing  from  these.  In  its 
sim])le,  coherent,  divinely-elevated  character,  its 
organic  unity  with  the  rest  of  the  history  of 
revelation,  its  absolute  freedom  from  the  puerility 
and  extravagance  which  mark  the  products  of  tiie 
myth-forming  spirit,  it  approves  itself  as  a  grave, 
serious  record  of  important  events,  the  knowledge 
of  which  had  been  carefully  jireserved  by  family 
tradition,  or  even  from  an  early  date  by  written 
documents  (cf.  Dillmann,  Alttest.  Theol.  pp.  77, 78 ; 


and  art.  by  Kohler  on  '  Abraham '  in  third  ed.  of 
Herzog's  RE). 

(b)  Hitherto,  while  the  foundations  are  being  laid 
strong  and  deep,  there  has  been  no  specific  mention 
of  a  kingdom  of  God,  such  as  we  meet  with  in  th<i 
transactions  of  Sinai  next  to  be  adverted  to.  A 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  only  form  in  which  mankind 
at  that  time  was  able  to  apprehend  it  could  not  be 
created  until  a  body  of  people  had  been  called  into 
existence  out  of  whom  it  could  be  constituted.  With 
the  revival  of  the  national  faith  under  Moses,  the 
marvellous  deliverance  of  the  Exodus,  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  fugitive  Hebrews  into  a  nation 
pledged  in  covenant  to  J"  at  Sinai,  and  receiving  at 
His  hand  laws  and  institutions  for  their  use,  the 
requisite  conditions  were  fulfilled  and  a  kingdom  of 
God,  or  true  theocracy,  starts  for  the  first  time  into 
visible  existence.  Already  in  the  exaltation  of 
religious  feeling  J"  is  hailed  as  King  in  Moses'  Song 
at  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  (Ex  15'*) ;  but  it  is  in 
the  covenant  at  Sinai,  with  its  attendant  solemnities 
and  sacrifices,  that  the  theocratic  constitution  is 
formally  established.  There  God  proposes  to  take 
the  people  to  Himself  as  a  peculiar  treasure  above 
all  people,  that  they  may  be  to  Him  a  kingdom  of 
priests  (consecrated),  and  a  holy  (separated)  nation; 
and  the  people,  in  accepting  the  terms  of  this 
covenant,  and  pledging  tnemselves  to  obedience, 
enter  by  the  sprinkling  of  blood  into  the  gracious 
relation  thus  proposed  (Ex  19^-'  24^-8).  Thence- 
forth they  are  a  people  of  God,  and  J"  is  formally 
their  Lawgiver  and  King  (Is  33--^).  The  covenant 
is  based  on  grace,  yet  the  continuance  of  its 
blessings  is  made  to  depend  on  the  fulfilment  of 
statutory  conditions  (cf.  Ro  10*);  it  is  a  covenant 
of  law,  yet  God  appears  in  it  as  'merciful  and 
gracious  .  .  .  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression 
and  sin '  (Ex  34"-  ^),  and  provision  is  made  in 
sacrifices  and  purifications  for  the  removal  of  the 
guilt  and  uncleanness  by  which  the  fellowship 
with  God  would  otherwise  be  continually  inter- 
rupted, if  not  entirely  broken  off.  The  people,  on 
their  part,  have  it  set  before  them  as  an  aim,  to  be 
holy  because  God  is  holy  (Lv  19^),  and  to  realize 
righteousness  by  diligent  observance  of  all  God's 
statutes  and  ordinances,  from  the  central  motive 
of  love  (Dt  4^"').  Such,  apart  from  doubtful  details 
of  Levitical  ritual,  was  the  general  constitution 
under  which  Israel  was  placed,  and  it  separated 
that  people  absolutely  from  their  heathen  neigh- 
bours (Nu  23").  It  is  easy  to  see,  however,  that 
notwithstanding  this  limitation  of  the  covenant  to 
a  particular  people,  and  even  its  obvious  design 
to  seclude  this  people  for  a  time  from  contact  with 
other  nations,  it  had  in  it  "erms  of  universality 
which  were  certain  ultimately  to  burst  the  limits 
of  the  national  form,  and  expand  into  a  religion 
for  the  whole  world.  In  the  words  of  Riehm :  '  By 
divine  revelation  ideas  were  planted  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  Israel,  so  lofty,  and  rich,  and 
deep,  that  in  the  existing  religious  condition 
they  could  never  see  their  perfect  realization  ; 
ideas  which,  with  every  step  in  the  development 
of  the  religious  life  and  knowledge,  only  more 
fully  disclosed  their  own  depth  and  fulness,  and 
which  must  therefore  necessarily  have  led  them 
to  look  to  the  future  for  their  fulfilment '  (Mess. 
Prophecy,  1867,  p.  33).  How  much,  e.g.,  lay  in  the 
simple  fact  that  J",  the  God  of  Isr.,  was  yet  the 
God  of  the  whole  earth  (Ex  19=)  ;  that  to  Him 
alone  belonged  honour  and  glory  ;  that  it  was  due 
to  Him  that  all  nations  should  serve  Him  and 
keep  His  commandments.  '  On  the  ground  of  his 
knowledge  of  J"  must  the  Israelite  claim  the  whole 
earth  for  the  kingdom  of  his  God'  (lliehm).  The 
ideas  at  the  root  of  the  covenant,  in  sliort,  were 
larger  than  could  be  permanently  embodied  in  an 
exclusively  national  form,  and  from  the  first  these 
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larger  ideas  are  seen  shining  through,  and  herald- 
ing the  Avider  fuUiiment  (c.;j.  Nu  11^  14-'  •241'-'"). 

((•)  The  disparity  between  the  Divine  idea  and  the 
existing  reality  of  the  kingdom  of  (iod,  which 
was  manifest  from  the  outset  in  the  constant  un- 
faithfulness and  repeated  rebellions  of  the  people 
(Ex  32,  Nu  11,  etc.),  was  further  accentuated  in 
the  tribal  jealousies  and  divisions,  the  lawless 
turbulence  and  the  gross  declensions,  alternating 
with  revivals  of  the  spirit  of  faith  and  heroism,  of 
the  periods  of  the  Conquest  and  the  Judges  (Jos 
22,  Jg  2.  7.  21^  etc.),  ana  led  in  the  time  of  Samuel 
to  the  demand  for  a  king  ( 1 S  8),  and  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  monarchy  under  Saul  (1  S  10),  and  then 
under  David  (IS  le'-'",  2S  5^-%  The  sin  of  the 
people,  as  the  event  showed,  did  not  lie  simply  in 
their  desire  for  a  king,  for  this  it  lay  in  the  purpose 
of  God  to  give  them  (Dt  IT""^'),  but  in  the  spirit  of 
self-will  and  insubordination  out  of  which  the  desire 
came,  and  the  ideal  of  a  king  they  had  set  before 
them — one  like  those  of  the  nations  around,  who 
would  judge  them,  and  lead  them  to  battle,  and 
give  them  distinction  and  military  glory  (IS  8"-^- 
'"■^).  We  thus  arrive  at  another  transition  period 
in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God — the  end  of 
the  judgeship  and  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy. 
It  was  a  change  which  in  the  nature  of  things  was 
bound  to  come.  Already  in  Eli's  days  we  see  on 
every  side  the  evidence  of  decay,  of  break-up,  of 
failure.  Under  Samuel's  rule  there  is  a  revival 
of  the  religion  and  prestige  of  the  nation,  but 
only  for  a  time.  The  prophets  do  not  live  for 
ever,  and  the  nation  could  not  always  be  held 
together  by  the  bond  of  Samuel's  personality.  He 
grew  old,  and  his  sons  did  not  walk  in  his  steps. 
Then  came  the  clamour  for  a  change — for  a  trial 
of  a  new  system.  Instead  of  the  prophet,  we  have 
the  royal  Saul— a  king  after  the  people's  hearts, 
but  vet  not  after  God's  heart.  In  all  this,  none 
the  less,  is  to  be  distinguished  an  onward  move- 
ment,— a  step  to  the  gieat  goal  God  always  had 
in  view — the  bringing  in  of  His  own  anointed. 
When  Saul's  reign  had  ended  in  ruin  and  disaster 
to  himself  and  to  the  land  (IS  31),  the  way  was 
open  for  God  to  set  upon  the  throne  His  king — a 
man  after  His  own  heart,  who  should  fulfil  all  His 
will  (cf.  Ac  13").  The  Davidic  era  thus  became, 
despite  the  deep  later  shadows  in  David's  personal 
character  and  career,  a  typical  one  for  the  history 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  introduced  a  new 
abiding  element  into  the  conception  of  the 
theocracy,  for  we  have  not  now  simply  the  single, 
invisible  Ruler,  J",  but  the  visible  representative 
of  this  unseen  Sovereign  reigning  in  His  name  on 
earth.  The  fundamental  outlines  of  the  theocratic 
kingdom  in  this  new  form  are  laid  down  in  the 
promises  to  David  (2  S  7),  in  whose  house  the 
kingdom  is  established  (w.^^-^^  Ps  89.  132);  and 
this  yields  the  ideal  of  the  theocratic  ruler  as  it 
henceforth  appears  in  the  history-,  and  in  the 
loftier  strains  of  psalm  and  prophecy — one  wlio 
would  feel  that  his  sole  fiuiction  was  to  be  the 
instrument  and  visible  representative  of  the  great 
invisible  King,  and  would  rule  the  kingdom  in 
strict  subordination  to  the  will  and  law  of  God ; 
who  would  know  that  his  authority  was  a  deputed, 
delegated  authority,  and  would  seek  at  every  step 
to  be  guided  by  God's  wishes ;  who  would  have  unity 
of  will  with  God — would  be  in  sympathy  with  Gocl 
in  His  ends ;  a  truly  pious  king,  therefore,  ruling 
the  kingdom,  not  from  worldly  motives,  or  in  a 
worldly  spirit,  or  for  self-aggrandizement,  but  for 
God's  glory,  to  whom  God  would  be  a  '  Father,' 
and  he  would  be  '  God's  son  '  (2  S  7.  '2Z^-^,  Ps  2.  20. 
45.  72.  89.  110.  132,  etc.,  Is  32,  etc.).  Only  approxi- 
mately, and  with  sad  defections,  was  this  ideal 
realized  even  under  David  ;  or  amidst  the  external 
splendours  of  the  reign  of  Solomon ;  or  under  the 


most  pious  of  Judah's  princes  after  the  division  of 
the  kingdom ;  but  the  manifest  failure  of  the 
visible  theocracy  only  made  the  light  of  propliecy 
burn  brighter  in  the  hoi)e  of  a  future  day  and  a 
greater  Personage  (cf.  Is  7"-'«  cfi.^  etc.),  in  whom, 
under  happier  conditions,  the  ideal  would  be 
realized. 

(rf)  This  brings  us  to  the  last  stage  in  the  OT 
development  of  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God — 
the  prophetic,  with  whicli  must  be  conjoined  the 
enlarged  ideais  and  anticipations  of  tlie  psalms. 
All  the  germs  of  previous  revelation  now  blossom 
into  an  incomparable  fulness  of  conception  of 
the  future  glorious  triumph  of  God's  Kingdom 
in  Isr.  and  over  the  earth,  but  with  a  clearer 
apprehension,  wrought  bj'  the  unspeakably  bitter 
disappointments  and  humiliations  of  the  nation, 
of  the  conditions  under  which  alone  such  a  con- 
summation could  be  wrought  out.  It  is  a  mar- 
vellous fact  that  it  was  not  because  Isr.  was  suc- 
ceeding in  fulfilling  its  mission,  but  because  it  was 
failing  in  it,  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy  wrouglit 
so  powerfully  in  the  development  of  these  germs, 
which  lav  hidden  in  the  nation's  life,  to  a  universal 
form.  ^S^ow  at  least,  with  unmistakable  clearness, 
we  have  the  full  consciousness  that  J"  is  the  God 
of  the  whole  earth ;  that  His  providence  rules  over 
all ;  that  His  purpose  has  an  aspect  to  the  Gentiles 
as  well  as  to  the  Jews ;  that  Isr.  is  His  servant,  with 
a  mission  to  become  a  light  to  the  Gentiles  and  a 
blessing  to  the  whole  of  mankind  (Am  4^*  5^,  Mic 
41-^  Is  40.  42.  60,  etc.).  The  more  evident  it  be- 
came that  the  existing  form  of  the  theocracy 
would  not  endure,  the  stronger  became  the  con- 
viction that  God's  kingdom  would  not  perish,  but 
that  there  would  be  a  restoration  of  the  theocracy 
on  a  grander  and  more  spiritual  basis,  accompanied 
with  the  promulgation  to  the  nations  of  the  world 
of  the  worship  of  the  living  God,  and  the  pouring 
out  of  the  Spirit  on  all  flesh  (Jer  3pi-3^,  Ezlc  17----* 
SG^--*^,  Jl  2^-^^).  A  similar  development  of  this 
consciousness  of  the  universal  mission  of  Isr.  meets 
us  in  the  Psalms — the  highest  point,  perhaps,  being 
reached  in  the  87th  Psalm,  which  foretells  the 
future  inclusion  of  the  most  distant  peoples,  the 
greatest  world-powers,  even  the  most  inveterate 
enemies  of  J ",  in  the  future  city  or  kingdom  of  God 
(KV,  cf.  Ps  2.  67.  98,  etc.).  On  no  idea,  accordingly, 
is  the  influence  of  the  development  in  psalm  and 
prophecy  more  marked  than  on  that  of  the  theo- 
cratic King — the  coming  Personage  in  whom  the 
hopes  of  the  spiritual  part  of  Israel  increasingly 
centred.  The  clearer  it  became  that  the  restoration 
and  perfection  of  the  theocracy  were  not  to  be 
looked  for  from  pious  kings  like  Hezekiah  and 
Josiah,  and  the  higher  and  more  spiritual  the 
conceptions  became  of  the  '  new  covenant '  which 
God  would  have  to  make  with  His  people,  or  the 
remnant  of  them,  after  judgment  had  done  its 
work  (Is  69-",  Jer  3l5i-«,  EzJ^  m^'^,  Hos  14,  etc.), 
the  more  imperative  was  it  felt  to  be  that  the 
Deliverer  and  Ruler  of  the  seed  of  David  should 
stand  in  a  relation  of  nearness  and  unity  to  J" 
transcending  the  limits  of  ordinary  humanity — 
that  the  perfect  union  between  Him  and  J "  should 
be  realized  on  the  basis  of  an  exceptional  dignity 
of  nature,  raising  Him  to  a  superhuman  level  of 
character  and  authority  (Ps  110,  Is  9'^-^,  Jer  31^', 
Mic  52,  Dn  7"-iS  Zee  3^  Mai  3'  etc.).  Along 
another  line — though  not  without  manifest  rela- 
tion to  the  former  (cf.  Is  52'^  o3'-  55^*  etc.)  —  is 
the  development  of  the  conception  of  the  '  Ser\-ant 
of  J ",'  which,  rising  from  the  basis  of  the  national 
calling  of  Isr. ,  narrowing  itself  after  to  the  spiritual 
portion  of  the  people  (St.  Paul's  'election  of  grace'), 
culminates  in  the  majestic  portraiture  of  the  indi- 
vidual Suttering  Servant  (ch.  52i*-53)  whom  the 
Church  rightly  identifies  with  her  Messiah.     Pre- 
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hides  to  this  representation  are  found  in  the  psalms 
which  depict  the  suH'erings  that  fall  u[>on  the  j^'odly 
(1*3  0-14.  22,  etc.),  and  in  the  historical  examples 
which  show  it  to  be  a  universal  law  that  tiie 
righteous  must  suft'er  at  the  hands  of  the  wicked, 
as  well  as  with  and  for  them  (e.g.  Joseph,  Moses, 
David) ;  but  the  Isaianic  conception  goes  beyond 
all  others  in  attributing  to  these  sutterings  of  the 
Servant  an  expiatory  character,  and  connecting 
them  with  the  sin-otlerin<'  (Is  53i"-i- ;  cf.  Zee  IS'- ''). 
As  respects  the  future  form  of  the  kingdom  of 
(lod,  it  is  always  represented,  in  characteristically 
OT  fashion,  as  reaching  its  triumph  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  restoration  of  Isr.  or  tlie  remnant  of 
it  (Is  61-',  Am  9^-'"  etc.),  purified  by  judgment, 
converted  and  reunited  (e.g.  Ezk  37,  Hos  1"),  and 
with  a  revival  of  the  earlier  institutions  (Is  1^"^, 
4)  ;  while  the  nations,  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God  by  the  displays  of  His  power  and 
mercy,  are  either  incorporated  with  the  chosen 
people  a.s  sliarers  of  their  privileges  (Ps  87),  or 
become  worshippers  and  tributaries  of  J"  (Ps  72'"- 
"•!■',  Is  60,  Mai  I'l  etc.).  But  the  sense  of  the 
surpassing  greatness  of  the  reality  constantly  tends 
to  break  tlirough  the  literalism  of  these  forms,  and 
to  mould  them  into  new  shapes  (Is  2*-  ^  Jl  3'*"-^  Ezk 
47,  etc. ).  The  one  thing  sure  on  the  verge  of  every 
horizon  is — 'The  kingdom  shall  be  J"s'  (Ob  ^^). 

There  is,  however,  one  other  respect  in  which 
we  can  see,  in  this  proplietic  period,  a  distinct  pre- 
paration for  the  NT  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  theocracy,  nation  and 
Church  —  if  we  may  so  speak  —  were  one.     The 
Israelite  was  a  member  of  the  theocracy  in  virtue  of 
birth  and  circumcision.     The  religious  conscious- 
ness and  the  national  consciousness  were  part  of 
the  same  inseparable  whole.     But  in  the  progress 
of  Isr.  history  we  observe  a  development  which 
forms  the  necessary  transition  to  the  more  spiritual 
idea  of  the  kingdom  in  NT.     It  is  the  idea  of  the 
Church  tvithin  the  Church — of  the  true  and  spiritual 
Isr.  in  the  midst  of  the  natural  Isr.,  who  form  a 
distinct,   or    at    least    distinguishable,   body    by 
themselves.     There    are    earlier    intimations,  but 
in  the  form  we  have  here  especially  in  view,  the 
growth  of  this  idea  belongs   more  particularly  to 
the  last  dark  days  of  the  national  history,  when  it 
became  clear  to    prophetic    eyes    that    Isr.  as  a 
people  was  doomecf  to  destruction,  and  the  efforts 
of  the   prophets  were  directed    to  gather  out  a 
remnant  who  might  maintain  the  witness  to  God 
till  better  times  came.     A  marked  stage  in  this 
transition  is  seen  in  the  ministry  of  Isaiah,  Avho, 
when  his  message  was  rejected,  gathered  round 
him  the  little  band  of  his  own  disciples,  and  sealed 
up  the  testimony  in  their  midst  (Is  S^^'**,  cf.  Mai 
3").     It  is  this   'ecclesia    invisiblis    of    the    Old 
Covenant,'  as  Oehler  calls  it, — this  'ecclesiola  in 
ecclesia,'  as  Delitzsch  names  it, — which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  germ  of  the  Church-idea  proper. 
W.  K.  Smith  perhaps  states  it   better  than  any. 
'The  formation  of  this  little  community,'  he  says, 
'  was  a  new  thing  in  the  history  of  religion,     'till 
then,  no  one  had  dreamed  of  a  fellow.ship  of  faith 
dissociated   from   all  national    forms,  maintained 
Avithout   the    exercise    of    ritual    services,   bound 
together  l>y  faith  in  the  divine  word  alone.     It 
was  the  birth  of  a  new  era  in  OT  religion,  for  it 
was  the  birth  of  the  conception  of  the  Church,  the 
first  step  in  the  emancipation  of  spiritual  religion 
from  the  forms  of  political  life — a  step  not  less 
significant  that  all  its  consequences  were  not  seen 
till  centuries  had  passed  away'  (Prophets  of  Israel, 
pp.  274-75). 

The  collapse  of  the  Jewish  state  in  Isr.  and 
Judah  seemed  to  have  laid  the  hope  of  the  kingdom 
of  Go<l  in  ruins  ;  but  events  proved  that  this  hope 
•was  now  strong  enough  to  live  on  its  own  account, 


and  ^/ic  Babylonian  Exile  only  tended  to  its  further 
enlargement  and  strengthening.     Torn  from  their 
roots  in  their  own  land,  without  holy  city,  temple, 
sacrifices,  the  people  were  tauglit  that  the  accept- 
able worship  of  o"  was  not  tied  to  any  one  place, 
or  dependent  on  a    fixed    priesthood    or   ritual ; 
brought  into  contact  with   the   world,  in  a  geo- 
graphical  respect,  to  an  extent  they   had  never 
been  before,  tney  gained  a  new  view  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  world  in  space,  which  carried  with  it 
an  extension  of  their  idea  of  the  time  involved  in 
the   Divine   plans.     A  new   element    entered   the 
thoughts  of  the  Jews  at  this  period  whicii  never 
afterwards  left  it — an  enlarged  sense  of  the  scale 
of  things  in  space  and  time,  the  etrect  of  which  is 
seen  in  the  enlarged  scale  of  vision  of  the  Bk.  of 
Daniel    (whatever    its    date),    and    even    of    the 
reveries  in  such  apocalyptic  compositions  a-s  the 
Bk.  of  Enoch.     More  than  any  book  of  OT  the 
jirophecy  of  Daniel  gave  definite  shape  and  direc- 
tion to  the  conception  of  a  kingdom  of  the  (iod  of 
heaven,  granted  by  the  Ancient  of  Days  to  one 
like  unto  a  son  or  man,  who  comes  to  receive  it 
with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  which  kingdom  was  an 
everlasting  dominion  that  could  not  be  destroyed 
(Dn  713-19^  cf.  ch.  2^'*  ;   '  son  of  man'  as  opposed  to 
'  beasts' ;  human,  not  bestial).     The  interpretation 
of  this  symbol  as  referring  to  a  kingdom  '  given  to 
the  saints  of  the  Most  High  '  (l'^'^-  '^)  need  not  ex- 
clude a  Messianic  reference  ;  this,  at  least,  is  most 
generally  held  to  be  the  source  of  the  title  '  Son 
of  Man'  as  used   by  our  Lord  (found  also  in  the 
Bk.  of  Enoch  46^  48^  etc.,  both  references  prob- 
ably of   Christian  origin).     This  kingdom  of  God 
in  Dn  which  is  to  succeed  the  la.st  of  the  four  world 
kingdoms,  and    break    in    pieces    all    tlie    others 
(234. 35. 44. 45  .  (.f  714. 27)^  jg  of  supernatural  origin,  of 
holy  character,  strictly  universal  in  its  scope,  and 
endures  for  ever.     The  other  writings  of  post-ex. 
Judaism  (Bar,  Ps.-Sol,  1  Mac,  pseudo-Sibyllines, 
etc.)   never    rise    to    the    height    of    tliese    older 
representations,  and  mostly  fall   far   below  them 
into  tame  generalities,  borrowed  from  passages  in 
psalms  and  prophets,  without  any  outlook  towards 
the  saving  of  the  Gentiles,  or  discernment  of  the 
need  of  a  spiritual  conversion  of  the  people.     The 
Messiah,  so  far  as  He  is  brought  into  view  at  all, 
appears  only  to  destroy  the  wicked,  and  establish 
His   kingdom   with   the    righteous    (cf.  Candlish, 
Kingdom  of  God,  pp.  88-117  ;  Stanton,  Jewish  and 
Christian  Messiah,  passim).     We  are  thus  taken 
back  to  the  return  from  exile  under  Zerub.  and 
the  outburst  of  genuine  prophecy  connected  there- 
with   (Hag,    Zee),    and    to    the    strains    of    Mai 
a  century  later,  as  the  period  of  the  last  great 
utterances  on  the  kingdom  of  God  in  OT.     These 
add  little  to  the  features  already  sketched,  beyond 
the  note  of  warning  and  expectation  of  the  coming 
of  the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant  to  His  temple, 
preceded   by  the   sending  of  Elijah,  with    which 
Alalachi  closes  (3'  4').     It  is  difficult  not  to  feel, 
though   centuries  intervene,  in  passing   from  OT 
to  NT,  as  if  the  evangelist  had  taken  up  his  pen 
precisely  where  Malachi  laid  his  down.     The  chief 
phenomena  of  these  intervening  centuries — so  far 
as  they  are  not  absolutely  a  blank  to  us — the  rise 
of    scribism,  of    the    synagogue    worship,  of    the 
Jewish   sects,  the   Maccaba>an    struggle,  the  dis- 
persion, the  fusion  of  Greek  and  Jewish  tliought  in 
Alexandria, — yield  little  directly  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  iilea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  though 
in  many  indirect  ways  their  influence   was   pro- 
found, sometimes  in  narrowing  and  despiritualiz- 
injj  the  conception,  and  giving  it  a  Pharisaic  and 
political  complexion,  and  again,  through  the  syna- 
gogues and   contact  with    Hellenic  culture,    pre- 
paring the  way  for  a  freer  and  more  universal 
religion.     The  one  fact  which  stands  out  clear  is 
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that  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  neither  Pharisee,  nor 
Satkiiuet'.  oor  l'.->eMe,  had  any  hold  of  a  concep- 
tion oi  tlie  kin^iluiii  wliieh  answered  to  the  deep, 
spiritual,  vital  import  ot  tlie  idea  in  I » T.  The 
lew  wlio  eherislied  iim!.-  Wd'.iln  \if\\s  wer*;  tu  !■ 
soUL'iit  fur  in  the   }  :  :   the   idui; 

talked  of  tlie>e  tli^  aid  -Un/k. 

redemption  in  dern-  i.     The  idea  oi 

the  kin;:dom  of  G^  .  d  meaning  had 

to  lie  r-'iovered,  or  iuuiv  [UM^icny  t/weovere<l,  in  a 
worldly,  legalistic,  Sadducean  age.  To  bring  it 
again,  with  the  force  of  a  new  revelation,  before 
the  minds  of  men.  in  union  with  the  call  to  repent- 
ance, wa>  the  ta>k  of  John  the  Baptist.  Then, 
when  the  time  was  fultilleil.  Jesus  came,  preaching  ■ 
the  gosp^d  of  the  kingdom  sMk  1").  j 

II.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  on  the  Kixgdom  ; 
OF  God.  —  1.  Here  we  may  first  glance  at  the  rela-  ', 
tion  of  Jesus  to  His  forerunner.  St.  Matthew 
informs  us  that  John  came  preaching  in  the 
wiklerness  of  Juda>a,  and  saying,  '  Repent  ye  :  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand'  (Mt  3-).  Else- 
where this  expression  is  not  put  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Baptist ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  from  the  tenor 
of  his  nie.ssa^e,  and  from  the  declarations  of  Jesus 
regarding  him  (Mt  ll'^'-i^),  that  the  kingdom  was 
the  burden  of  his  preaching.  Through  him  a 
revivification  of  the  idea  took  place  in  the  minds 
and  consciences  of  the  people,  and  the  greatest 
commotion  was  created  by  his  proclamation  tliat 
the  kingdom  was  just  at  hand  (Mt  3*-  ^  Mk  1*). 
But  the  kingdom  announced  by  John  was  some- 
thing verj"  ditterent  from  the  political  kingdom  of 
Pharisaic  expectation.  He  revived  the  terrors, 
warnings,  and  predictions  of  the  later  OT  prophecy, 
and  gave  them  a  forcible  and  immediate  applica- 
tion to  his  own  times.  He  struck  at  the  root  of 
the  delusion  that  mere  descent  from  Abraham 
M-ould  avail  for  entrance  to  the  kingdom;  pro- 
claimed the  need  of  repentance  and  changed 
conduct  as  the  condition  of  forgiveness,  declared 
the  immineTT-e  of  judgment,  and  a  sifting  of  good 
from  bad  ;  s  appearance  (Mt  S""!"',  Lk  3""^i. 

The   kin_  announced    was  ethical   in   its 

demands  i.k  .t  -  .  was  connected  with  the  person 
of  a  Coming  One.  who  should  execute  the  work  of 
judgment,  and  also  baptize  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  with  lire  (Mt.  Mk,  Lk),  and  was  immediately 
to  be  ex|iectetl.  .John  was  fully  conscious  of  his 
own  inferiority,  and  of  the  impotence  of  his  water- 
baptism  to  effect  a  real  change  of  heart  in  the 
multitudes  who  resorted  to  him,  and  his  hope  was 
therefore  jilaced  in  this  Greater  One,  who  had  the 
baptism  of  the  Si)irit  (Jn  P^"-"^).  The  question, 
then,  arises  :  Was  Jesus  from  the  first  conscious 
that  He  was  tiiis  (jreater  One  whom  John  had 
proclaimed,  or  did  He  began  His  ministry,  as  some 
have  contende<i  {e.g.  Colani  and  Renan),  only  as  a 
disciple  and  imitator  of  the  Baptist  ?  That  the 
fonner  view  is  tiie  correct  one  would  be,  of  course, 
put  beyond  doubt,  if  the  intimations  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  were  accepted  (Jn  1*^**- *-'■•''  3.  4-^  etc.) ;  but 
the  Synoptics,  also,  in  their  narratives  of  tlie 
relations  of  John  and  Jesus  at  the  baptism  Mt 
3i»-i7  j^fj,i  parallels  ,  of  the  temptations  iMt  -l-"^' 
and  parallels),  w  hich  would  have  no  meaning  unless 
Jesu-i  was  consciously  entering  on  His  work  as 
Messiah,  of  the  earlv  use  by  Jesus  of  the  title 
'Son  of  Man"  Mk2''  etc.  i.  and  by  many  other 
indication^,  ^iiow  jilainly  that  this  is  "the  riglit  view 
to  take.  1  Baldensperger  can  only  get  over  the  use 
of  'Son  of  Man,'  which  he  also  accepts  as  a 
Messianic  title,  by  arbitrarily  a.ssuming  that  all 
the  incidents  in  which  this  name  occurs  took 
place  after  Peter's  confession — a  vi'-'-"'^  •  "d 
unwarrantable  hyix»thesis,  Selbstbetnt.?<- 
p.  252).  //'>*/•  tins  consciousness  of  Hi- 
ship  was  developed  in  Jesus  is  a  question  which 
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lies   beyond  our  present   limits.     T  plainly 

there  from  the  period  of  the  baiK  we  have 

earlier    indications    of    its    preoein^c    iLi^  2**,   see 
below  1.     ^^\'   take   it,  therefore,   as  a  datum  to 
-Uiit   fi .111.  t!iat   when  Jesns  began  to  preach  the 
ngdom    He   already    knew   His 
Founder  and  its  Lord. 

2.  the  relation  of  the  Baptist  to  OT  prophecy 
(Mt  11'^*^),  and  the  historical  connexion  of  Jesus 
Avith  John,  make  it  evident  that,  in  announcing  the 
approaching  advent  of  '  the  kingdom  of  heaven,' 
Jesus  had  in  view  the  very  kingdom  which  the 
pro{diets  had  foretold.  \Ve  have  already  seen 
that  this  precise  expression  is  not  met  with  in 
OT  (most  nearly  in  Dn  7i'«-i8.53)^  but  Jesns  in 
many  places  unmistakably  takes  over  the  OT 
theocratic  idea  (Mt  S'l-^^'  21*«  22^-^  etc.).  This 
suggests  the  further  question  as  to  our  Lord's  own 
customary  designation  for  this  divine  kingdom. 
In  Mt,  with  but  four  exceptions  (ch.  6*  is  an 
incorrect  reading),  the  phrase  employed  is  always 
'the  kingdom  of  heaven';  whereas  the  other 
Gospels  and  the  remaining  books  of  NT  have 
imiformly  'the  kingdom  of  God.'  Which  was 
Christ's  own  expression,  or  did  He  use  both?  (so 
Bruce).  The  contrast  between  Mt  and  the  other 
Gospels,  even  in  parallel  passages,  compels  us  to 
suppose  that  one  is  more  original  than  the  other, 
and  the  question  is  which.  Some  (as  Weiss)  prefer 
•  kingdom  of  Gkxl,'  but  preponderating  reasons  seem 
to  be  in  favour  of  the  form  in  Mt.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  phrase  Z'-:^  raa^D  (rule  [Dalm. 
il'orte  Jesu,  77  fl'.]  of  the  heavens)  was  a  current 
expression  in  Rabbinical  circles  (see  passages  in 
Lightfoot  and  Wetstein  on  Mt  3- ;  and  especially 
Schoettgen  on  Mt  11-- >:  and  there  is  probability 
in  the  conjecture  that  this  may  have  been  the 
form  employed  by  our  Lord  in  His  ordinary 
Aramaic  preaching  (not  necessarily  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  an  occasional  use  of  the  other),  and 
that,  in  translating  into  Gr. ,  the  evangelists  may 
either,  as  in  our  existing  Mt,  have  retained  this 
Heb.  formula,  or  have  (as  in  Mk,  Lk,  etc.)  ren- 
dered it  by  its  equivalent,  more  suitable  to  Gen- 
tiles —  •  the  kingdom  of  God."  This  is  further 
supported  by  comparison  with  the  language  of 
the  Lords  Grayer  (Mt  6«i»,  Lk  I1-).  No  distinc- 
tion in  meaning  of  any  importance  can  fairly  be 
established  between  tfie  two  expressions,  which 
denote  the  kingdom  as,  on  the  one  hand,  God's, 
and,  on  the  other,  heavenly  in  its  origin,  aims, 
and  end.  '  The  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  appears 
from  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  is  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah  ;  while  the  Lord's  Prayer  teaches  us 
that  it  is  the  kingdom  of  God's  Spirit,  in  which 
the  will  of  man  is  made  conformable  to  the  will 
of  God— a  kingdom  which  comes  from  heaven,  is 
heaven  on  earth,  and  ends  in  heaven'  (Lanue  on 
Mt  3-). 

3.  In  examining  the  teaching  of  Jesuson  the  nature 
of  this  kingdom,  we  do  well  to  start  from  the  point 
already  established — the  connexion  of  the  kingdom 
irith  kis  own  Person.  Nothing  is  plainer  than 
that,  in  His  o%A-n  view,  Jesus  is  not  simply  the 
Founder  of  this  kingdom,  but  it  is  His  kingdom 
as  well  as  the  Fathers,  and  He  is  Lord  and  King 
over  it  (Mt  13"  16^8  2tF  25**-*'  etc.).  The  idea 
here  is  moulded  by  that  of  the  OT  theocracy,  in 
which  God  was  at  once  the  King  of  the  chosen 
nation,  and  exercised  His  functions  through  a  vis- 
ible representative.  This  relation,  only  brokenly 
and  typically  illustrated  in  the  descendants  of 
David"  is  now,  in  accordance  with  prophecy,  per- 
fectly realized  in  the  Messianic  King,  whose  soli- 
darity with  God  in  heart  and  will  is  complete 
(Mt  11-',  Jn  4**  5^'  6**  etc.).  But  the  connexion 
of  the  kingdom  with  the  Person  of  Jesus  is  more 
intimate  even  than  this.     Jesus  is  not  only  the 
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Founder  and  Lord  of  the  new  tlieooracy,  but  is 
HiniHelf  tlie  vital  <,'erm  of  it, — the  living  einbodi- 
uient  and  representative  of  its  principle,  —  the 
actual  type  of  the  new  relation  of  sonship  to  ( Jod 
into  which  men  are  invited  to  enter  throuj;h  Him, 
— so  that  the  kin<^dom  of  Go<l  may  truly  be  said 
to  have  existed  on  earth  in  His  Person  from  the 
lirst  moment  of  His  nuinifestation.  It  is  throu;,di 
vital  relation  to  Him,  as  the  Synoptics,  and  still 
more  clearly  the  Fourth  Gospel,  show,— tlirou{^h 
reception  of  His  Person  ami  messaj{e,  through 
faith  in  Him,  surrender  to  Him,  submission  to 
His  rule,  keeping  His  commandments,  which  is 
synonymous  with  doing  the  will  of  the  Father, 
througli  union  with  Him  as  the  branches  and  the 
vine,  etc., — that  tiie  kingdom  is  constituted  (Mt 
7.ii-2»  j^io    1128-30   KpJi's^  j,i    151-8  et(,  )_      With   all 

this  goes  a  profoundly  nuxlilied  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  sovereignty  in  this  new  kingdom  of 
(Jod,  whicii,  as  founded,  not  by  worldly  imans  of 
conquest  and  violence,  but  by  humility,  liy  ser- 
vice, by  deeds  of  mercy,  by  sull'eriiij.  li\  witness 
for  the  truth  (Mt  1  !*■«•  ■"  IS"*  IS"- ■•  L'(  1- '^\  J i.  1  s'«-  ■•^), 
is  ruled  in  like  manner,  not  by  force  01  tyranny, 
but  by  the  suasive  iiilluences  of  love  over  freely 
surrendered  hearts  (Mt  H-"-*"  22=*'-*  Jn  14'5  15'*). 

4.  In  light  of  this  e.s.sential  relation  of  Jesus  to  His 
kingdom,  we  are  now  i)repared  to  consider  the  tioo 
great  titles  by  which  this  relation  was  expressed 
by  Jesus  Himself — 'Son  of  Man,'  and  'Son  of 
(iod.'  The  second  of  these  titles,  to  which  we 
return  below,  is,  in  the  Synoptics  at  least,  more 
freciuently  given  to  Jesus  by  others  than  assumed 
by  Jesus  Himself  (Mt  S"  4''- «  14=«  21*^- ^\  Mk  3" 
15*"  etc:.),  but  it  is  constantly  implied,  even  in  the 
earlier  Gospels,  in  His  mode  of  speaking  of  His 
Father,  ana  is  .sometimes  emphatically  expressed 
(c.(j.  Mt  11-''  1()»«"  2(;'«-«^).  In  Jn  it  is  the  more 
coinmon.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  title  '  Son  of 
Man,'  which  is  the  favourite  designation  of  Jesus 
for  Himself,  but  is  never  used  by  His  disciples, 
or  by  the  evangelists,  in  speaking  of  Him  (only 
once  outside  the  (iospels  by  Stephen,  Ac  7***).  It 
occurs  also  in  a  singularly  impressive  and  weighty 
form,  with  tiie  definite  article  to  both  nouns.  6  vlbs 
Tof'  avOpiliirov.*  It  was  i)lainly  on  His  own  lips  a 
Messianic  title  (Mk  2'",  Mt  l(i^  26'''',  Ju  .->-■  etc.), 
yt;t  there  is  no  evidence,  apart  from  the  doubtful 
15k.  of  Enoch,  that  it  was  a  current  title  for  the 
Messiah  in  that  time.  The  usage  in  tiie  Gospels 
shows  decisively  it  was  not.  It  was  not  the  Avish 
of  Jesus  to  make  a  public;  avowal  of  His  Messiah- 
ship  in  His  early  ministry,  but  we  find  Him  freely 
using  this  enigmatic  title  (Mk  2'").  The  Jews 
evidently  were  perplexed  as  to  its  meaning  (Jn 
12*«).  the  phrase  'Son  of  Man'  in  Mt  le'^  is 
manifestly  not  synonymous  -with  '  Christ,'  either 
in  popular  acceptation  or  in  the  minds  of  the 
disciples.  We  nnist  therefore  hold  it  for  certain 
that  the  cxpre.ssion  was  one  welling  up  from 
tiie  depths  01  the  original  consciousness  of  Jesus, 
and  expressing  some  profound  conception  of  His 
mission.  What  precisely  this  is,  is  a  ])oint  on 
wiiich  there  is  wide  difference  of  opinion  -.  i 
tlie  various  views  well  stated  in  Lietzmnnn  -  hf  r 
Mcnschensuhn,  189(5).  Wendt  will  ii;i\c  it  il)ic 
Lehre  Jesu,  ii.  pp.  442,  443)  tiiat  tlie  titli-  i-  nicint 
to  designate  its  possessor  as  a  weuk,  crcaturcdy 
l»eing — member,  .Nlessiaii  tliougli  lb;  was,  of  the 
weak,  creaturely  race  of  humanity.  liut  tiiis 
tiieory  cannot  be  carried  througii  without  doing 
violence  to  many  passages  in  which  tliis  name  is 

*  Lietzmann  in  his  tractate,  Der  Meugcfiennohn  (1S96),  seeks 
to  break  the  force  of  this  by  Koi'iR  l>aok  from  the  Gr.  to  the 
Aram.,  in  which  xma  means  simply  'man'  (uneraphatic). 
But  the  emphatic  force  of  tlie  expression  cannot  be  erased 
from  the  Gospel  usage.  Lietzmann  stands  almost  alone  in 
holding  that  the  tenn  wa.s  not  used  by  Jesus,  but  found  ita 
way  into  the  GosixOs  from  a  Christian  misconception. 


evidently  used  as  a  title  of  dignity  ;  the  highest 
functions  being  (rlaime<l  by  Jesus,  not,  as  Wendt's 
argument  would  reiiuire,  despite  of  His  lieing  Son 
of  Man,  but  liecause  He  is  Son  of  Man  (Mk  2''*, 
Jn  5-''  etc.).  More  probable  is  tiie  generally  ac- 
cepted view  Avliich  connects  this  title  with  the 
language  of  Dn  7"  alreatly  alluded  to  —  'there 
came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  one  like  unto  a 
Son  of  Man,'  etc.  (cf.  Mt  26*").  Whatever  view 
be  taken  of  this  expres.sion, — whether  it  lie  sup- 
posed to  denote  an  individual  (so  Heyschla"),  or 
only  to  symbolize  the  huinanness  of  the  new  king- 
dom in  contrast  with  the  kingdoms  of  the  lieasts 
wlii<;h  had  preceded, — there  lies  in  it  at  lea.st  the 
notion  that  the  kingdom  of  God,  not  resting  like 
the  others  on  brute  force,  would  be  the  lirst  in 
which  the  divine  ideal  of  humanity  would  be 
realized  ;  so  that  our  Lord,  in  taking  tliis  title, 
may  well  have  expressed  the  consciousness  that 
tiiere  had  ai»peared  in  Him  the  New  Man  of 
the  race — the  type  and  representative  of  a  new 
humanity — one  who,  because  of  tliis  perfection  of 
His  humanity,  stood  in  a  relation  to  all  men, 
and  was  their  natural  ruler  an<l  Lord  in  the  king- 
dom He  had  come  to  found.  There  lay  thus,  in 
the  use  of  the  title  by  Jesus,  at  once  tiie  idea  of 
the  reality  and  truth  of  His  humanity,  the  con- 
sciousness of  His  unique  perfection  as  man,  the 
sense  of  His  universal  reLation  to  the  race,  and 
the  knowledge  of  His  calling  and  function  to  be 
the  Messianic  King.*  He  was  Son  of  Man,  as  em- 
bodying in  Himself  the  divine  idea  of  a  godlike 
humanity — the  Son  of  Man,  as  the  unique  indi- 
vidual or  tiie  race  who  sustained  this  ciiaracter — 
the  Son  of  Man  in  the  universal  sense,  as  repre- 
senting in  His  Person,  not  the  seed  of  Abraham 
alone,  but  the  whole  of  mankind.  This  title, 
accordingly,  already  expresses  the  principle  of 
universality  of  tiie  new  religion  in  its  contrast 
with  the  national  limitation  of  Judaism,  and  the 
current  conception  of  the  Messiah.  Baldensperger 
is  therefore  only  partially  correct  when  he  re- 
jects the  '  ideal  man '  theory  of  this  title,  and 
ridicules  it  as  an  attempt  to  carry  back  our  nine- 
teenth-century notions  into  a  period  to  which  they 
were  quite  strange  (2nd  ed.  p.  178).  There  lies 
behind  it,  certainly,  no  such  abstract  conception 
as  'the  ideal  man,'  yet  the  reality  which  tiiat 
phrase  expresses  is  undoubtedly  present  from  tlie 
beginning  as  an  element  in  the  consciousness  from 
which  the  title  springs. 

We  return  to  the  more  particular  consideration 
of  the  second  title,  '  Son  of  God,'  wliicii,  on  the  face 
of  it,  expresses  the  consciousness  wliicli  Jesus  had 
of  His  relation  to  (Jod,  just  as  the  previous  title 
expressed  His  consciousness  of  the  relation  He 
sustained  to  men.  Those  are  undoubtedly  right 
who  warn  us  oft"  from  seeking,  in  tiie  first  instance, 
a  metapliysical  interpretation  of  this  title.  We 
shall  not  reach  Ciirist's  own  meaning  in  the  use  of 
it,  or  the  fact  it  represents  in  His  consciousness, 
by  starting  Avitli  tiie  tlelinitions  of  the  Nicene 
Creed  ;  but  must  seek  our  clue  rather  in  the  line 
of  the  OT  conceptions  tiirougii  wiiich  originally 
it  came  also  to  Him.  As  J"  was  the  Father  of 
His  nation  Isr.  (Ex  4~-^,  Hos  11'),  so  was  He 
peculiarly  the  Father  of  the  theocratic  King,  '  I 
will  be  his  Father,  and  he  siiall  be  my  Son '  (2  S 
7",  Ps  89-"").  We  have  seen  already  what  tiie  rela- 
tion imported  in  the  tiieocratic  ruler— a  perfect 
unity  witii  God  in  will  and  aim  ;  such  a  solidarity 
between  (Jod  and  His  visible  representative  that 
the  purposes  of  the  former,  and  those  only,  were 

{lerfectly  executed  by  tiie  latter.  We  saw,  too, 
low  entirely  this  ideal  failed  to  be  realized  on 
the  purely  human  basis  of  the  OT  theocracy,  antl 

•  This  is,  in  substance,  Ncander's  view  (Life  of  Christ),  and  a 
better  has  not  vet  been  found. 
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liow  manifest  it  became,  that  if  ever  it  was  to  be 
realized,  the  King  in  whom  this  was  done  must 
stand  in  a  relation  of  nearness  and  unity  to  J"  tran- 
scending the  limits  of  ordinary  humanity — that  he 
must  possess  an  exceptional  dignity  of  nature, 
raising  him  to  a  superhuman  rank  of  character  and 
autliority  (Is  9*''  etc.).  When,  now,  we  turn  to 
the  Cjospels,  we  cannot  but  notice  tliat  the  same 
ideas  prevail.  '  Sou  of  Go<i '  is  there  also  a 
>[essiamc  title  (Mt  Iti^*  2G'«-«*,  Jn  1*»  lO*^  etc.); 
and  it  connotes,  with  whatever  else,  a  perfect  one- 
ness of  thought,  will,  aim,  sentiment,  purpose, 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son — entire  moral  and 
spiritual  unity,  reciprocal  and  exclusive  knowledge, 
tlie  perfect  adoption  by  the  Son  of  the  divine  ends 
as  His  own,  and  absolute  tidelity  and  devotion  in 
the  execution  of  them  (Mt  11-"^,  Jn  o*'  10"-  ^  etc.). 
And  thLs  is  not  less  clearly  associated  in  .Tesus  with 
the  consciousness  that  this  unbroken  oneness  in 
spirit  with  God  is  connected  with  some  peculiar 
distinction  in  nature— that  His  relation  to  God  as 
Son  is  not  that  of  other  men,  but  that  He  is  the 
Son  par  excellence — the  Son  of  God  in  a  special  and 
solitarj'  relation  of  life  and  affection.  It  is  obserA- 
able,  accordingly,  that  even  while  He  recognizes 
the  divine  affinity  in  every  human  soul,  invites 
men  to  sonship  in  His  kingdom,  and  teaches  His 
discij>Ies  to  address  God,  and  to  love  and  trust  Him 
as  their  Father,  He  never  places  Himself  as  Son  in 
the  same  category  with  them,  but  always  carefully 
<Ustinguishes  His  own  relation  to  the  Father  from 
theirs  (e.g.  Jn  20'").  Here,  then,  we  come  on  that  in 
the  consciousness  of  Jesus  which,  while  it  cannot 
be  properly  spoken  of  as  a  metaphysical  conception 
of  His  Person,  yet  legitimately  lays  the  basis  for 
those  metaphysical,  or  at  least  transcendental,  pre- 
dications regarding  Him  which  are  found  in  the 
creeds,  and  even  earlier  in  the  Epistles,  and  the 
Johannine  Prologue.  What  this  transcendental 
element  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  implied,  can 
only  be  inferred  from  His  various  utterances 
respecting  Himself  in  the  Gospels,  from  the  claims 
He  makes,  the  prerogatives  He  assumes,  the  works 
He  does.  His  promise  of  His  perpetual  presence 
with  His  Church,  and  of  His  return  in  glorj-,  His 
glimpses  even  into  a  previous  state  of  pre-existence, 
etc.  (Mt  7-"-^  18*  25.  26®^  28i^--'",  Jn  S^  17'  etc.)— 
all  matters  which  we  cannot  discuss  here.  One 
tiling,  however,  is  at  once  implied  in  what  has  just 
been  said,  namely,  that  whereas  in  the  OT  concep- 
tion the  official  sense  of  the  phrase  '  Son  of  God ' 
overshadows  the  personal,  in  the  case  of  Jesus  it 
is  precisely  the  other  way — the  official  relation  is 
grounded  in  the  personal.  He  is  the  Son  of  God 
as  Messianic  King,  because  He  is  tirst  Son  of  God 
by  nature.  He  is  '  the  Son  '  simpliciter  ;  and  this 
consciousness  of  a  personal  peculiarity  in  His  rela- 
tion to  the  Father,  springing  as  it  no  doubt  did 
from  His  sense  of  entire  spiritual  oneness,  may  be 

S resumed  to  go  back  in  some  form  to  the  earliest 
awn  of  His  reflective  life  (cf.  Lk  2^).  There  was 
no  period  of  His  life  in  which  He  did  not  know 
God  as  His  Father  ;  was  not  conscious  of  an  un- 
troubled relation  of  union  with  Him  ;  did  not  find 
in  His  soul  the  reflection  of  His  character  ;  and  did 
not  yield  to  Hira  His  entire  love,  trust,  and 
obedience.  We  cannot  err,  therefore,  in  finding 
the  root  of  Christ's  conception  of  His  kingdom  in 
His  own  perfect  consciousness  of  His  filial  relation 
to  His  Father,  together  with  the  new  views  of 
religion,  of  righteousness,  of  duty,  and  of  blessed- 
ness, which  this  implied.  The  consciousness  he  had 
of  Himself  as  Son,  with  the  correlative  idea  of  God 
as  Father,  leads  to  the  designation  of  the  kingdom 
as  '  the  kingdom  of  the  Father'  (Mt  13^) ;  just  as  St. 
Paul  also  speaks  of  it  as  '  the  kingdom  of  the  Son 
of  His  love,'  into  which  the  Father  has  translated 
us  (Col  1^^-  ^^).     The  kingdom,  in  this  view,  is  the 


.sphere  of  God's  fatlierly  love  and  rule  in  hearts 
truthfully  submitted  to  Him  through  His  Son  ;  of 
His  gracious,  unbounded  self-communication  for 
the  blessing  and  enrichment  of  His  i)eople.  This 
doctrine  of  Jesus  as  to  the  divine  Fatherhood,  how- 
ever, is  not  oftliand  to  be  identified,  as  it  so  often 
is,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  paternal  love  of  God  to 
all  men,  which  has  for  its  correlate  the  doctrine  of 
a  universal  natural  sonship  of  man.  It  is  surpris- 
ing how  little  basis  is  found  for  this  doctrine  of  a 
universal  Fatherhood  and  sonship  in  the  recorded 
sayings  of  Jesus.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  is  to  be  found 
anywhere,  except  by  implication  in  the  parable  of 
the  Prodigal  (Lk  15"-=-).  That  Christ  recognizes  a 
natural  kinship  of  every  human  soul  with  God 
(cf.  Gn  l"--"^),  and  a  calling  and  destination  of 
every  individual  to  be  a  son  of  God  in  His  king- 
dom, is  indeed  most  true ;  but  Fatherhood  and 
sonship  in  His  ordinarj-  speech  is  a  relation  u-ithin 
His  kingdom,  not  a  relation  of  mere  nature,  but  (so 
throughout  the  whole  NT)  the  result  of  a  divine  act 
of  grace  placing  man  in  this  relation  (the  Pauline 
viodecria  ;  cf.  Jn  V"  '=),  and  of  a  supernatural  ini- 
partation  of  a  new  nature  and  life  ( Jn  3*-  ®).  In 
comparison  with  this  higher,  divine  relation,  the 
natural  sinks,  as  it  were,  into  the  background. 
We  gain,  indeed,  the  right  point  of  view  for 
understanding  this  doctrine  of  Jesus  on  the  divine 
Fatherhood,  only  when  we  observe  that  it  takes  its 
origin,  not  from  the  general  relation  of  God  to  the 
world,  or  even  from  the  relation  of  God  to  believers 
in  His  kingdom,  but  primarily  from  the  relation  of 
the  Father  to  Himself.  It  does  not  begin  at  the 
circumference— the  general  relation  of  God  to  man- 
kind, but  at  the  centre — the  special,  unique,  in- 
comparable relation  of  the  Father  to  the  Son.  It 
is  in  the  relation  to  the  Son  that  we  have,  so  to 
speak,  the  spring  of  Fatherhood  in  the  heart  of 
God.  This  relation,  which  in  its  fulness  none  other 
can  share,  is  then  in  its  measure  extended  to  those 
who  are  the  members  of  His  kingdom ;  and, 
tinally,  extends  itself  even  as  a  liles.-ed  possibility 
to  all  mankind,  in  harmony  with  man's  original 
destination  (parable  of  Prodigal). 

5.  With  the  help  of  this  clue  afforded  us  by  the 
personal  consciousness  of  Jesus,  we  are  able  to 
advance  to  some  nearer  determination  on  the  sub- 
ject of  His  kingdom.  If  Jesus  was  indeed  sure  of 
Himself  from  the  first  as  the  Son  of  God, — if  He 
had  this  perfect  filial  consciousness  from  the 
lieginning, — there  falls  away  every  ground  for 
assuming  that  His  views  fluctuated  and  vaHed 
regarding  this  kingdom  He  came  to  found,  or 
that  He  did  not  clearly  grasp  it  from  the  outset  in 
its  essential  nature,  laws,  and  conditions  of  success. 
The  Gospels  give  us  no  warrant  for  supposing  that 
such  fluctuation  took  place  ;  the  only  point  which 
can  with  plausibility  be  raised  being  that  discussed 
below  :  whether  from  the  tirst  He  ai^prehended  the 
necessity  of  His  death.  If  the  essential  feature  in 
His  kingdom  was  the  admission  of  men  through 
grace  into  a  relation  of  sonship  akin  to  His  own. 
He  could  not  have  varied  in  His  conception  of  it,  of 
its  righteousness,  or  of  the  general  conditions  of 
entrance  into  it,  unless  His  own  self-consciousneas 
had  varied.  A  second  weighty  result  we  reach  is, 
that  if  Jesus  was  fully  conscious  of  Himself  as  Son 
of  God,  and  Founder  of  this  kingdom,  from  the 
tirst.  this  kingdom  in  His  view  toiild  not  have  been 
a  merely  future  thing,  but  must  have  been  con- 
ceived of  as  already  existing. ,  This,  again,  is  a 
point  on  which  much  discussion  has  been  raised : 
whether,  namely,  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  has  only  an  eschatological 
significance  (thus  Kaftan,  SchmoUer,  etc.),  or 
whether  it  denotes  an  already  existing  reality 
(Ritschl,  Wendt,  etc.).  The  true  view,  surely,  is 
that  it  is  not  either  exclusively.     It  both  has.  a 
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],ri<i  lit  lieing  upon  earth,  and  has  a  perfect, 
^loiilud  form  in  eternity.  The  existence  of  the  kinj,'- 
doiii  as  a  present,  developinj^  reality  is  implied  in 
the  parables  of  growth  (mustard  seed,  leaven,  seed 
growing  secretly,  Mt  13,  Mk  4'"-*'')  ;  in  the  repre- 
sentations of  it,  in  its  earthly  form,  as  a  mixture 
of  good  and  bad  (wheat  and  tares,  the  net  of  fishes, 
Mt  13);  in  the  description  of  the  righteousness  of 
the  kingilom  (Sermon  on  the  Mount)  which  is  to  be 
realized  in  the  ordinary  human  relations ;  as  well 
as  in  many  special  sayings  (e.g.  Mt  12-^,  Lk  16'* 
17-J,  whether  '  within '  or  '  among '  makes  no  differ- 
ence). But,  apart  from  specilic  declarations,  the 
truth  is  implied  in  the  simple  fact  that  Jesus  Him- 
self y{a,s  present  in  the  full  consciousness  of  His  Son- 
ship  and  calling  to  be  the  Founder  of  the  kingdom, 
gatnering  disciples  to  Himself  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
future  society.  We  have  formerly  observed  that  in 
the  Person  of  Jesus,  even  had  there  been  no  other, 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  already  present  in 
humanity.  In  Him  lay  the  vital  germ  of  that 
kingdom ;  He  was  the  bearer  and  representative 
of  its  principle  of  Sonship  ;  in  Him  its  powers  and 
grace  were  made  manifest  (Mt  12^).  When,  as 
the  result  of  His  activity,  a  band  of  disciples  were 
drawn  around  Him,  the  members  of  which  were 
introduced  by  Him  into  a  new  fellowship  with  God, 
and  in  wliose  hearts  tlie  principle  of  a  divine  rule 
was  manifestly  established,  it  was  more  than  ever 
evident  that  the  kingdom  of  God  had  begun  on  earth. 

6.  Still  endeavouring  to  keep  in  view  the  inward 
and  essential  nature  of  this  kingdom,  or  reign  of 
God  among  men,  which  Jesus  came  to  introduce, 
we  are  led  oy  the  representations  of  the  Gospels  to 
form  such  conceptions  of  it  as  the  following.  In 
what  is  said  under  these  heads,  the  connexion  of 
the  kingdom  with  its  Founder,  and  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  on  God,  man,  righteousness,  salvation,  will 
receive  further  illustration. 

(a)  The  kingdom  is  in  its  beginnings,  as  just 
stated,  the  introduction  of  a  neiv  principle  of 
divine  rule  into  the  hearts  of  men,  through  the 
word  (Mt  13'"),  the  truth  (Jn  18^7),  the  Spirit  (Jn 
3''- "),  in  virtue  of  which,  changed  in  disposition 
(Mt  18-'),  they  become  doers  of  the  will  of  the 
Father  in  heaven  (Mt  7"  etc.).  It  is  therefore,  in 
its  principle,  something  inward,  vital,  invisible 
(Lk  IT-'-^M-  It  is  not  the  idea  of  Jesus,  however, 
that  this  kingdom  should  be  confined  solely  to  the 
inward  life.  It  is  rather  a  principle  working  from 
within  outwards  for  the  renewal  and  transfor- 
mation of  every  department  of  our  earthly 
existence  (marriage,  tne  family,  the  state,  social 
life,  etc.,  Mt  l^'->,  Jn  2i-",  Mt  22-'i  etc.).  It  is 
thus  a  growing,  developing  thing — as  it  is  repre- 
sented in  the  parables  (Mt  13).  The  kingdom  is 
not  fully  come  till  everything  in  human  life,  and 
in  the  relations  of  man  in  society,  is  brought  into 
complete  harmony  with  the  will  of  God  (Mt  6'" ; 
cf.  ISeander,  Life  of  Christ,  p.  89,  Eng.  tr.).  While, 
however,  Jesus  gives  us  many  incidental  indications 
of  the  true  relation  of  His  "kingdom  to  society,  it 
is  the  spiritual  or  directly  religious  and  ethical 
aspect  of  the  kingdom  which  alone  is  more  pro- 
minent in  His  teaching.  '  The  whole  weiglit  is 
re.sted  on  the  inward  disposition,  on  the  new 
relation  to  God,  on  the  new  life  of  the  Spirit,  on 
the  new  righteousness  proceeding  from  that  life, 
on  the  new  nopes  and  privileges  of  the  sons  of  God. 
Everything  is  looked  at  in  the  light  of  the  spiritual, 
the  eternal.  We  jead  nothing  in  Christ  of  the 
eflects  of  His  religion  on  art,  on  culture,  on 
philosophy,  on  politics,  on  commerce,  on  education, 
on  science,  on  literature,  on  economical  or  social 
reform  '  (Christian  View  of  God  and  tJie  World,  p. 
406).  So  also  with  the  apostles.  Yet  a  regenerat- 
ing spirit  has  gone  forth  from  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  in  all  these  departments. 


(h)  On  the  other  side,  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
viewed  as  a  sphere  of  privilege  and  blessing  into 
wliich  the  disciple  is  admitted,  in  which  he  receives 
the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  attains  the  satisfaction 
of  his  spiritual  wants,  is  filled  with  righteousness, 
and  inherits  the  felicity  of  the  eternal  life  (Mt  5*"'" 
(jw  1929  25". «  Lk  4i»,  Jn  &^-  ^-  *"  10-«  etc.).  It  is 
the  summum  bonum  for  man — the  good  to  be  desired 
above  all  others,  and  for  which  everything  else 
should  be  sacrificed  (Mt  G**  l3'«-'-<«  parables  of 
Treasure  and  Pearl,  19'-«,  Lk  W^,  Jn  17"  etc.).  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  thus  emphatically  with  Jesus, 
as  throughout  the  whole  of  Scripture,  a  kingdom  of 
grace,  the  mes.sage  of  it  'good  tidings'  (Mt  4^°, 
Lk  2'"-  ^^  4*'').  Its  proclamation  is  a  gospel,  and 
it  brings  to  man  at  once  the  fullest  provision  for 
his  needs  as  a  sinner,  the  highest  satisfaction  of 
his  moral  life,  and  the  noblest  end  for  his  practical 
realization.  God's  royalty  in  His  kingdom  is 
shown  not  less  by  gift  than  by  rule  ;  it  is  gracious, 
unstinted  giving  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  (Mt  7'-",'Jn  5'^  6»2-^  10"-  -«  etc.).  It  is  thus 
the  sphere  of  '  salvation,'  though  this  terra  (aomipla) 
is  still  seldom  used  (Lk  l{fi,  Jn  4^* ;  cf.  Lk 
l«9-7^,  Mt  16^-  =«  192»,  Lk  191",  Jn  3"""  5«  12«  etc.). 
The  all-embracing  expression  for  its  good  is 
'eternal  life';  yet  in  the  Synoptics  this  term  is 
always  applied  to  the  future  consummation  of  that 
good  (e.g.  Mk  10**),  whereas  in  Jn  it  is  used  also  to 
denote  the  present  possession  of  the  life  of  God  by 
believers  (Jn  5**).  Wendt  justly  points  out,  how- 
ever, that  even  in  Jn  this  is  done  only  in  occasional 
passages  (Die  Lehre  Jesu,  ii.  p.  193),  and  the 
Synoptics  also  recognize  in  fact  the  present  re- 
ception and  enjoyment  by  believers  of  those 
blessings  of  the  kingdom  which  Jn  designates  by 
'  eternal  life'  (Mt  S^-'"  etc.). 

(c)  The  kingdom  of  God  is  inseparably  associated 
with  character  in  its  members.  The  conditions  of 
entrance  into  it  are  repentance  and  faith  (Mk  P*, 
Lk  7^  13^"^  etc.);  its  blessings  require  for  their 
reception  such  moral  dispositions  as  poverty  of 
spirit,  humility,  meekness,  and  lowliness  of  heart, 
spiritual  hungering  and  thirsting  (Mt  5^-*  H^s.  i» 
18^-  ■*,  Jn  4^*  6^)  ;  as  a  kingdom  of  the  truth,  those 
only  that  are  of  the  truth  (Jn  18^),  of  an  honest 
and  good  heart  (Lk  8"),  will  receive  it  ;  to  know 
its  doctrine,  there  must  be  a  willingness  to  do  the 
will  of  God  (Jn  7'^)  ;  a  desire  for  the  honour  of 
men  is  fatal  to  seeking  the  honour  that  comes 
from  God  (Jn  5^").  These  states  of  mind  are  not 
the  product  of  nature,  but  the  result  of  a  new 
spiritual  birth  (Jn  3^-  *).  Within  the  kingdom,  the 
rule  of  God  takes  the  form  of  the  realization  of  a 
new  and  spiritual  righteousness  in  the  hearts  of 
the  members,  and  in  their  relations  with  each 
other  and  with  the  world.  This  righteousness  is 
of  the  essence  of  the  kingdom  (Mt  6**),  and  a 
great  part  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  relates  to  it 
(notably  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount).  It  is  at  once 
part  of  the  blessing  of  the  kingdom  (MtS"),  and 
a  moral  task  set  before  the  members  for  their 
accomplishment  (Mt  5'^"'®  7-').  Its  norm  is  the 
perfection  of  the  Father  Himself  (Mt  S'")— the 
absolutely  Good  One  (Mk  10'*).  Like  everything 
else  in  the  kingdom,  it  is  the  product  of  a 
divinely  given  life,  and  develops  from  within  out- 
Avards,  from  heart  to  conduct,  as  a  good  tree 
brings  forth  fruit  (Mt  7").  It  diflers  from  the 
righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  in 
motive  and  in  aim,  —  being  spontaneous,  where 
theirs  was  formal  and  mechanical ;  spiritual,  where 
theirs  had  regard  only  to  the  letter  of  tlie  precept ; 
done  with  a  sole  resj)ect  to  God,  where  theirs  was 
man-pleasing  (Mt  5'''-6'*).  Its  supreme  principle  is 
love  (Mt  7'=*,  Mk  12^-»^).  In  relation  to  God,  it 
takes  the  form  of  a  spirit  of  dependence,  and  trust 
in    His   fatherly  providence,   whicli  relieves  from 
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ri;.'iiifuii^iir^-.  aim  -!-.K-  uii-e  Li«_-\(inu  ;iii  iiKuei'Kii 
lilt'.s.sin^'s  (Mt  G'^"^-  ^'""-i  :  in  its  relation  to  man,  it 
shows  itself  in  mercy.  lorliearance,  for"-i\trii'-,-;  of 
injuries,    ;u'ti\e    bfUL-lit-i.-ni-e.    uinl     in  _'it 

sluni?!!,'  of  a   iiuly  example  i.Mt   .">•■•  its 

stanilards  of  juii^'ment  are  the  liireet  iuvcr.-iuii  of 
niost  of  tho-e  which  prevail  in  the  world.  It 
inverts,  »■.'/■.  the  world's  standards  of  ble.ssednes.s  in 
calling  the  poor  in  spirit,  the  mourning,  the  meek, 
the  persecuted,  etc^  }.l,.s-,^d  (Mt  o^'^"-  ;  of.  Mai  3"); 
the  worlds  stand,  tucss  in  pronouncing 

that    true  preatn.  --  _   humilitv  and  service 

(Mt  l!>s-  \  Mk  iU-",  Ju  lo'--  ^- i ;  the  worlds  standards 
of  wisdom  in  jironouncing  the  typical  wise  man  of 
the  world  a  fool  (Lk  1:2^* -')  ;  the  world's  standards 
of  the  chief  ^ood  in  making  that  consist  in  the 
kingdom  and  its  righteousness  (Mt  6^).  etc.  Yet, 
in  Hi-  iluctrine  of  the  rigliteousuess  of  the  king- 
dom, -lesus  declares  that  He  is  not  introducing 
anything  absolutely  new,  but  only  unfolding  the 
deepest  spirit  and  teaching  of  law  and  prophets 
(Mt  5^"-  '=*  2238-39). 

Z''    It  follows  from  the  nature  of  the  kingdom, 

,  -     i:-r   described,  that  it  is  a  kingdom  entirely 

'  and  unicorldbf  in  its  nature  (Jn  18^,  cf. 

-  ") — sufiernatural  and  heavenly  in  its  origin, 
pow  ers,  blessings,  aims,  and  ends, — a  kingdom  free 
alike  from  national  and  ceremonial  limitations, 
working  by  its  own  laws,  and  destined  in  the  end 
to  embrace  all  peoples.  There  is  thus  given  us  from 
another  side  what  we  saw  to  lie  already  in  the 
Lords  designation  of  Himself  as  '  Son  of'  Man  " — 
the  vnivcrsality  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Jesus 
already  hints  at  this  in  Mt  8^^  '  They  shall  come 
from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  and  shall  sit 
down  with  Abraham,'  etc.  ;  it  is  implied  in  His 
parables  (Mt  13  'the  field  is  the  world,'  v.^^^  ; 
parable  of  Mustard  Seed,  etc.^;  is  declared  else- 
where >  Mt  21^  '  The  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken 
from  you.'  etc.^ :  and  is  announced  in  several  sayings 
of  Jn  \^:.g.  Jn  12^"- '  I,  if  I  be  lilted  up,  will  draw  all 
men  unto  me,'  etc.).  It  comes  out  distinctly  in  the 
commission  after  the  resurrection  (Mt  28^^,  Mk  16^^). 
It  must  also  have  been  given  to  the  consciousness 
r.r"   .K...n«   from  the  first  by  the  prophecy   \-^    t>„ 

'  ■■^).     Equally  clear  is  it  ftrom  the  a: 

-  to  mere  ceremonial  observances  (Mt  : 

and  the  critical,  discretionary  position  He  assuuicu 
to  the  whole  Mosaic  Law  [e.g.  the  Sabbath,  Mk 
2"^ ;  marriage,  Mt  19'^-»),  that,  while  Himself 
observing  the  ordinances  of  His  nation,  He  did 
not  bind  these  on  the  members  of  His  kingdom, 
but  claimed  the  right  as  Son  of  Man — i.e.  the 
Messiah — to  alter,  change,  and  abrogate  them. 
His  relation  to  the  Jewish  law  He  lays  down  in 
the  principle  that  He  came,  not  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfil  (Mt  5'").  But  this  fulfilment  was  of  a  nature 
which  meant  in  part  destruction.  His  aim  through- 
out w  as  to  judge  the  details  of  the  law  by  reference 
to  its  underlying  principle,  and  to  the  highest 
needs  of  men  (Mk  2-'^), — to  go  back  at  every  point 
clearly  from  commands  to  principles,  from  outward 
conduct  to  dispositions  of  the  heart,  from  forms  of 
worship  to  spirit  of  worship — and  this  led  to  th 
dropping  away  of  everything  that  was  of  mer 
provisional  or  temporary  value.  In  the  Sermon 
on  the  Z\Iount,  accordingly,  and  in  all  the  Gospels, 
the  whole  stress  is  laid  on  the  spiritual,  the 
ethical,  the  eternal,  and  no  reference  is  made  to 
the  ceremonial  law  at  all.  Xay.  in  the  two 
similitudes  of  the  Patch  on  the  C\]     •  -r.  and 

the  New  Wine  in  Old  Bottles    i>!  .  Jesus 

indicates  in  the  clearest  way  Hi-  v_ui.-._jousness 
that  His  kingdom  was  something  radically  new, 
and  not  simply  a  reformed  and  purified  Judaism, 
and  that  the  old  forms  were  utterly  inadequate  to 


n  the    spirit  of    t!ie  new  religion — that   the 
would    indeed    burst    and  read    thc-ni,  if  it 
were  put  into  them. 

(e)  fhe  kingdom  thus  introduced  into  time  and 
history  has  tiiu  stadia — an  earthly  and  an  eternal. 
The  consideration  of  this  [Kjint  involves,  finally, 
.some  investigations  to  which  we  m.,.  . .([. 

(a)  A  question  of  much  impor-  -  to 

the  connexion  which  Jesus  cone  .  i^e- 

tween  the  founding  of  His  kingdosn  an-l  Hi-  o-dh. 
The  question  is  twofold  :   whether  from  the   be- 
ginning of  His  ministry  He  clearly  recognized  the 
neces-ity  of  His  death  ;  and,  if  He  did,  or  even  if 
this  knowledge  came  later,  what  significance  He 
attributed  to  His  death  for  the  founding  of  His 
kingdom.      The  first  point  is  not  to  be  settled  on 
a  priori  grounds,  but  from  an  impartial  considera- 
tion of  tlie  history.     We  cannot,  however,  doubt, 
from  a  review  of  all  the  circumstances,  that  Jesus 
did,   from   the  commencement  of   His   Messianic 
j  career,  recognize  the  fate  in  store  for  Him — whether 
I  the  precise  mrxle  of  His  death  is  another  question 
I  (but  cf.  Jn  S^^  ^*).     It  is  true  that  it  was  not  till 
'  after  the  memorable  confession  at  Cresarea  Philij'pi 
I  that  Jesus  began  to  speak  plainly  to  His  disciples 
j  of  His  approaching  sufierings  and  death  (Mt  16-^ 
I  etc.),  but   it  does  not  follow  that  this  was  the 
beginning  of  His  own  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  from  the  clearness, 
fulness,   and  decision   with   which   He   then    an- 
nounces His   death   and  resurrection,   that   these 
topics  had  long  occupied  His  own  thoughts,  and 
were  already  settled  conWctions  in  His  mind.    But 
we  are  not  left  entirely  to  conjecture.     It  is.  on 
the  face  of  it,  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  one  who  from  the  outset  grasped  so  clearly 
the  essential  nature  of  His  kingdom  in  its  contrast 
i  with  the  world,  who  had  rejected  the  temptations 
I  to  give  it  another  shape  (^It  -i^'^^),  who  predicted 
'  so  accurately  in   His   parables   the   stadia   of  its 
development  in  history  (Mt   13),  wiio  forewarned 
His   disciples  of    the   certain    per-f  -'it''.!--    v.  hich 
j  awaited  them  for  His  sake  (Mt  "  Id 

I  have    been   ignorant   of    the    in  ivm 

j  which  must  occur  between  Himseli  and  the  Jewish 
I  authorities,   and   w  hich   He   must    have  foreseen 
■o'.ild  not   but  issue  in  His  death.     That  He  did 
'.ticipate  it  is  expres-ly  implied  in   His  saying. 
1  lie  disciple  is  not   above    his   Master,'  etc.  (Mt 
i'>-^i,  and  in  His  allusion  to  the  bridegroom  being 
taken  away  from  them  (Mt  9^'^>.     More  definitely, 
Jesus  had  deeplj'  studied  the  prophecies,  and  in 
the   very   beginning   of    His    ministry   announced 
that   those   relating   to   the   Sen-ant   of  J'  in   Is 
were  fulfilled  in  Himself  (Lk  4-'i.     But  He  could 
not  be  unaware  of  what  was  written  of  the  death 
I  of  this  Ser^-ant  in  Is  53  ;  and  the  recorde  d  greeting 
i  of  the  Baptist,    '  Behold  the   Lamb  of  God,'  etc. 
(Jn    1^,1.   would  recall   that   passage.      There  are 
other  sayings  in  Jn — those  to  Nicodemus  (Jn  3^^  ^®). 
and  especially  the  enigmatic  utteranc"=  -^     •'  :'•■ 
ing  His  riesh  for  the  life  of  the  worl 
w  hich  point  in  the  same  direction.      I     : 
foresaw    His   death,    it    was    impossible    liiat    He 
s'lnuM    not    have    regarded    His    temporary   sub- 
~        I  to  it  as  in  some  way  necessary  for   the 
:  His  kingdom — for,  that  His  subjection  to 
'.■   Lii    was,    and    could    Yje.         '■    '   nipxtrarv.    He 
never,  in  the  strength  of  H;  ic  conscious- 

ness,  doubted.     His  annor.i  ..f  His  death 

is  always  conjoined  with  the  declaration  of  His 
rising  again  (Mt  16-^  20^*  etc.);  and  the  shadow 
of  the  Cross  never  clouds  for  a  moment  His  assur- 
ance of  His  final  coming  in  glorv  to  judire  the 
world  (Mt  7--  1C»^  13"  16'^,  Lk'  12'  etc.).  If, 
accordingly,  we  ask.  What  was  the  significance 
which  Jesus  attached  to  His  death  in  connexion 
with  the  establl-hment  of  His  ki::_'dom?   we  are 
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<lii\(ii,  ]<y  the  passiifiies  already  cittd,  u.  ~.r  in 
it  more  tlian  the  mere  illustration  ni  .1  -im  r;il 
law  of  sacrifice  (Jn  la-*'-"),  or  a  \nooi  of  litlelity 
in  His  vocation.  We  must  take  an  incidental 
saying  like  Mk  ICH"  '  For  even  the  Son  of  Man 
came  ...  to  give  his  life  a  ranstini  for  many,' 
not  as  if  it  stood  alone,  hut  with  the  depth  and 
seriousness  of  meaning  supplied  hy  a  context  of 
similar  utterances.  The  great  i)as.sage  on  the 
expiatory  sutt'erings  of  the  Servant  of  J"  (Is  53) 
must  probably  be  our  clue  liere  also.  We  recall 
the  word  of  the  Baptist,  'The  Lamb  of  (Jod,  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world'  (Jn  1-'**);  the 
saying  in  which  His  death  is  connected  with  salva- 
tion in  the  conversation  with  Nicodemus  ('as  Moses 
lifted  up  the  serpent,'  etc.,  Jn  3";  for  though  the 
'  lifting  up  '  is  a  term  of  exaltation,  we  can  hardly 
fail  to  associate  it  with  His  death) ;  the  '  giving 
his  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world '  hi  Jn  6"  ;  but, 
al)Ove  all,  the  solemn  and  explicit  words  at  the 
institution  of  the  Supper,  'My  1)1<)0(1  of  tlie  cove- 
nant, which  is  shed  for  many  unto  llu'  itinission 
of  sins'  (Mt  26*  ;  cf.  JNIk  14^,  Lk  ±>-'\  1  Co  ll'-»). 
In  keeping  with  this  connexion  of  His  death  in* 
the  consciousness  of  Jesus  with  the  remission  of 
sins,  we  are  told  how,  after  the  resurrection,  the 
disciples  were  enjoined  to  make  this  a  fundamental 
article  of  their  preaching  (hk  •24'*^).  The  death  of 
.lesus,  followed  by  His  rising  again,  was  evidently, 
in  the  Lord's  own  view,  a  decisive  turning-point 
in  the  history  of  His  kingdom,  and  in  tlie  spiritual 
iiistory  of  the  world  ;  and  not  till  that  event  had 
taken  place,  and  the  spirit  had  been  given  as  the 
sequel  to  it,  had  the  Kingdom  been  fully  consti- 
tuted (Lk  24^,  Ac  P  2=«). 

(/3)  It  remains  that  we  glance  at  the  eschatological 
declarations  of  Jesus  respecting  His  kingdom,  for 
that  its  earthly  phase  is  to  De  succeeded  by  <a 
heavenly,  in  winch  the  separation  of  good  and 
bad  shall  be  finally  ellected,  and  the  ripened  re- 
sults of  its  long  development  shall  be  garnered  up 
under  new  and  glorious  conditions,  is  a  constant 
element  in  His  teaching  (Mt  13^»-«  19'^8-'*  22'»-3» 
2-)34. 4(3  jjj  141.^  1724  ete).  This  higher  and  eternal 
stiito,  described  as  'the  regeneration'  (TraXtyyei'- 
eaia.),  or  '  the  resurrection'  {at  sKjtrd),  is  introduced 
by  the  coming  (irapovala)  of  tiie  Son  of  Man  in 
glory,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  a  judg- 
ment which  takes  account  of  the  conduct  alike  of 
the  professed  members  of  the  kingdom,  and  of 
the  nations  of  mankind  (Mt  24,  Jn  5^-''\  Mt  T'^^'^^ 
25,  etc.).  The  i)rinciples  on  which  this  jiidgment 
proceeds  are  essential  character,  with  its  fruits  in 
word  and  deed  ;  faithfulness  or  unfaithfulness  in 
duty  ;  watchfulness ;  boldness  in  confessing  Christ, 
or  sin  in  denying  Him  ;  the  presence  or  absence  of 
love,  etc.  The  separation  which  the  judgment 
efi'ects  is,  so  far  as  appears,  firal  (Mt  IS'*""'*  27^^ 
etc.).  In  thus  carrying  the  consummation  of  the 
kingdom  into  a  future  life,  and  connecting  it  with 
His  personal  return,  .lesus  goes  entirely  beyond 
()T  limits ;  though  there  also  the  doctrines  of  a 
future  life  in  the  blessed  enjoyment  of  God,  and 
of  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  are  in  j)ro('ess  of 
formation  (Ps  171s  49i'»- !•''  73-^--«',  Is  2r>«  20'",  Hos  «» 
13'^,  Dn  12'-'  etc.).  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion was  a  cardinal  one  witli  the  Pharisees ;  but 
it  had  its  deep  roots  in  the  OT  doctrines  of  man, 
of  Gotl,  of  sin,  of  death,  and  of  salvation  (Mt 
22^®'^),  and,  as  connected  by  Jesus  with  the  re- 
demption and  new  life  of  His  kingdom,  is  an 
essential  part  of  His  religion.  The  question, 
nevertheless,  is  one  of  some  difficulty,  how  far 
the  undoubtedly  largely  symbolical  and  figurative 
character  of  these  discourses  of  Jesus  on  the  last 
things  entitles  us  to  rely  on  them  as  real  repre- 
sentations of  the  future  V  They  assuredly  do  not 
give  us  a  scientific,  or  perfectly  objective,  know- 


ledge of  the  nature,  the  course,  ;mil  1  rlntive  order  of 
these  events,  such  as  we  can  luni  witli  i)recision 
into  a  theological  system.  Yet  they  are  too  defi- 
nite and  circumstantial  to  permit  of  our  supj)0.sing 
that  to  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  they  were  viere 
figures,  or  were  not  intended  to  convey  to  us  some 
real  knowledge  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 
This  question  pres.ses  especially  in  regard  to  the 
Parousia.  Did  Jesus,  t;.r/.,  anticipat<i  for  His 
kingdom  a  long  periotl  of  development  in  the 
world  before  tlie  end  came ;  or  was  His  Parousia 
regarded  by  Himself  as  immediate,  or,  at  least, 
as  not  long  to  V)e  delayed  ?  Mt  24'*,  with  certain 
other  passages  (Mt  10^16^),  might  seem  to  teach 
the  latter,  and  we  know  that  the  times  and  the 
.seasons  were  not  within  the  human  knowledge  of 
the  Son  (Mk  13^-,  Ac  1") ;  but  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  teaching  of  Jesus  will  lead  us 
to  modify  this  first  impression.  We  cannot  mis- 
take that  the  jyicture  of  the  kingdom  •jiven  us  in 
the  parables  is  that  of  a  slowly  developing  reality, 
l>ound  to  a  law  of  rhytlim — '  first  the  bliide,  then 
the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear'  (Mk  4^*) 
— with  the  world  and  humanity  as  its  sphere  of 
manifestation,  and  good  and  evil  growing  side  by 
side  in  it  till  both  are  fully  ripe  (Mt  13) ;  and 
other  passages  suggest  the  like  idea  of  a  prolonged 
world-development,  and  a  difi'usion  of  the  gospel 
among  all  nations  before  the  end  come  (Mt  8'^  21*^ 
24*"",  Lk  1911-1--1S;  cf.  also  the  post-resurrection 
commissions,  Mt  28'8-^,  Mk  16^'  etc.).  Against 
these  numerous  indications  the  evdius  of  Aft  24^ 
(which  may  be  variously  accounted  for)  cannot 
be  allowed  to  tell  ;  especially  as  there  are  not 
wanting  signs  in  the  discourse  itself  of  a  nearer 
and  a  remoter  horizon  ('these  things,'  'that  day 
and  hour,'  vv.^-  ^).  The  truth  woulil  seem  to  be 
that  Jesus  does  not  always  speak  of  His  Parousia 
(any  more  than  of  His  kingdom)  in  the  same  sense; 
that  it  is  to  Him  rather  a  process  in  which  many 
elements  flow  together  into  a  single  image,  than 
a  single  definite  event,  always  looked  at  in  the 
same  light.  Thus  lie  says  to  the  high  priest,  wath 
obvious  reference  to  the  prophecy  in  Dn,  '  Hence- 
forth,' that  is,  from  this  time  on,  '  ye  shall  see  the 
Son  of  Man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  power, 
and  coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven '  (Mt  26***). 
He  came  in  His  resurrection  ;  in  the  mission  of 
the  Comforter  ;  in  the  power  and  spread  of  His 
kingdom,  especially  after  the  removal  of  the  limita- 
tions created  by  the  existing  Jewish  polity  (which 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  in  Mt  16-*) ;  He  comes 
in  every  great  day  of  the  Lord  in  the  history  of 
His  Church  ;  He  will  yet  come  more  conspicuously 
in  the  events  of  the  future  ;  and,  last  of  all.  He 
will  personally  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead.  The  kingdom  advances  to  its  goal,  not 
peacefully  or  suddenly,  but  by  a  succession  of 
great  crises  (Mt  24),  and  each  of  these  is  in  a 
sense  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  (cf.  Heu.ss' 
Hifit.  of  Christ.  Theol.  i.  pp.  217,  218;  Bruce's 
Kingdom  of  God,  ch.  12  ;  Orr's  Christian  View  of 
God  and  the  World,  p.  384). 

7.  One  topic  more,  of  considcralilc  iuiiiortance,  we 
must  allude  to  before  leaving  this  part  of  our 
subject.  It  is  the  much  canva.ssed  (luestion  of 
the  relation  of  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  to 
that  of  the  Church.  If  our  previous  exposition  is 
correct,  these  ideas  are  not  quite  identical,  as  they 
have  frequently  been  taken  to  be.  The  kingdom  of 
(lod  is  a  wider  conception  than  that  of  the  Church. 
On  the  other  liand,  tliese  ideas  do  not  stand  so  far 
apart  as  they  are  sometimes  represented.  In  some 
cases,  e.g.  in  Mt  lO'"-  '*,  the  phrase  '  kingdom  of 
heaven'  is  practically  synonymous  with  the 
Church.  The  Church  is,  as  a  society,  the  visible 
exjjression  of  this  kingdom  in  the  world  ;  is  indeed 
the  only  society  which  does  formally  profess  (very 
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imperfectly  often)  to  repif^t-nt  it.  Vet  theChuroIi 
i?^  not  the  outward  embtKlinifiit  of  this  kingdom  in 
all  its  aspoi*  '  ■"  •  nly  in  its  dirt'ctly  religious 
and   othital,  ~    j>urt'ly  spiritual.    a>|>e«-t. 

The  (iireet    \'  :    t'l'    Cliuirli,  >.-/..  is  not  to 

take  to  do  \vuii  an.   -  'itii~.    literature, 

t't>-..  I'Jit  to  hear  \\itn( --  .  ,tud    Hi>  truth  to 

'  ]>rea(li  and  spread  the  ^'ospel  of  the  kin;:- 
iiiaiiuaiii  God's  worship,  to  administer  the 
-;u  i;tiiit-nts,  to  j»rovide  for  the  self-editication  and 
religious  fellowship  of  believers  (cf.  Christian  View 
nf  (iml  and  th>-  H  arid.  pp.  -lllO.  410).  That  Jesus 
tonteunilated  the  union  of  t!ie  laeml^ers  of  His 
kingdom  into  mkIi  a  visilile  MK-icty — or  Church — 
is  evident  from  direct  statements,  as  in  Mt  1(5'* 
( ■  on  this  rock  I  \\ill  build  my  <  "hureh  "i  ;  from  the 
institution  of  the  apostolati  ^''  '■  '»;  from  the 
instruetions    about     bapti.-i  >.».  aoj.    from 

the  rules  of  discipline  He  1  i  (INIt  ISi"-'*). 

etc.  :  while  the  im[)ortant  luneiions  which  He 
intrusts  to  this  soeiety  are  seen  from  the  terms  in 
which  He  speaks  of  it ;  the  promises  He  gives  to 
it  (Mt  16»»-^  18=») ;  the  authoritv  He  confers  upon 
it  (Mt  16'»  18",  .Tn  20») ;  the  sacraments  He  leaves 
with  it  :  and  the  assurances  of  His  perpetual  pre- 
sence, which  are  among  His  last  words  to  it  (Mt 
28^).  In  Jn  the  deeper  root  of  the  Church  idea  is 
manifest  in  the  conception  of  the  living  vmion  of 
the  branches  with  the  vine  (Jn  Ij^'i. 
III.  The    Te.\chixg    of    the    Epistles    axd 

OTHER  IjOOKS  of  NT  OX  THE  KlXGDOM  OF 
(tOD.  —  In  {lassing  from  the  Gospels,  and  especially 
the  Syno[ities.  to  the  remaining  writings  of  NT, 
we  are  sensible  at  once  of  a  great  diflerence  in  the 
use  made  of  this  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
It  is  no  longer  the  central  and  all-comprehending 
notion  which  it  was  in  the  popular  teaching  of 
.fe-u-.  but  sinks  comparatively  into  the  back- 
i:r>>un  1.  where  it  does  not  altogether  disappear, 
auii  i-  employe'l.  so  far  as  retainetl,  in  an  almost 
exclusively  e>c!iatological  sense.  The  difference 
is  accounted  for  Ly  the  altered  circumstances  of 
the  Christian  community.  It  was  no  longer  the 
Jesus  of  the  earthly  ministry,  but  the  Risen  Lord, 
that  was  the  centre  of  the  faith  and  hope  of  the 
Chri-ti.in  believt-rs.  The  Christ  had  died,  had 
risen  auain.  was  exalteii  to  heaven,  had  poured 
out  the  Spirit,  was  expected  speedily  to  return  to 
judgment  ;  and  interest  was  concentrated  on  the 
meaning  and  bearings  of  these  great  facts  on 
salvation.  The  gospel  had  passed  over  from  Jews 
to  Gentiles,  and  Churches  were  eveiywhere  l>eing 
formed  and  organized.  Under  these  changed  con- 
ditions it  was  inevitable  also  that  nomenclature 
should  change,  and  that  the  higher  stage  on  which 
the  kingdom  of  God  had  entered  in  hi>tory  should 
evolve  a  speech,  ami  form-  of  conception  for  itself, 
adaptetl  to  its  new  wants.  And  this  is  what 
actually  happened.  Instead  of  the  kingdom,  it  is 
now  Christ  Himself  who  is  the  centre  of  preach- 
ing :  in  speaking  to  Gentiles.  His  work,  the  bless- 
ings of  Hi-  -alvation,  the  nature  and  fruits  of  the 
new  life  of  the  Spirit,  the  hopes  connected  with 
His  appearing,  are  naturally  dwelt  on  without 
reference  to  the  theocratic  eonception  ;  as  respects 
the  earthly  form,  the  idea  of  the  Church  necessarily 
displaces  every  other.  The  one  sphere  which  these 
altered  conditions  did  not  touch  was  the  eschato- 
logical,  and  here  accordingly  we  find  the  idea  of 
the  kingdom,  as  one  among  other  form-  of  con- 
ception, retained. 

The  phenomenon  which  here  confro:. 
course,   struck  every  careful  student  oi  iiit-   N  i . 
Harnack  notices  it  in  his  Do(Jm^:ngesl'hi^:ht^:  -.   '  It 
is   not   wonderful,"    he   says,   "that   in    the    olii'-~" 
Cliristian  preaching  "Jesur-  Clirist  "  meets  u- 
frequenlly  as.  in  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  the  kih. 
dom  of  Glxl  itself  {i.  p.  70  ;  cf.  Kitschl,  Eerhtfrrti- 


iiumi.  ii.  p  _"'..  tt.;  Kaftan,  Das  Wesen,  p.  22y. 
ttc.  .  In  A.  liii-re  are  a  few  references  which 
>iiow  tliat  ■  thi'  kingdom  of  God'  was  still  ilif 
general  furmula  for  tht-  substance  of  Christian 
preaching  ^-  li-  l'.'"  I'o-;'^  28--«-'il  But  in  th.- 
Kpi>tle>  til'  into  the  back- 

ground, an  ..  ..     _  lly  u-ed  in  an 

eschatological  .sense.     1  i'  does  not  u-c  tli- 
sion  ;  Ja  only  once  (/3a<r(X€/a  alone,  -la  :. 
Pauline  theology  is  develojie*!  from  its  o.- i.  ..,-i-. 
j  without  any  >y>tematic  attempt  to  tit  it  to  thi-  cun- 
1  ception.     In   Ht-  it  is  other  ideas  iluit  rule.     The 
term  occurs  only  once,  with  a  future 

rcieri  ;  -     .     In  the  Johannine  M-ritings,  the 

only  occurreiices  are  in  two  places  in  tht-  (Jo>pel. 
and  denote  (on  Christs  lips)  the  preseni  spiritual 
kingdom  (3*-*  18** — in  the  latter  passage  •///-/ 
kingdom).  Generally,  in  this  Gospel,  as  in  the 
Epistles,  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  recedes  behind 
that  of  •  life."  The  case  of  Rev  requires  considera- 
tion by  itself.  Here,  clearly,  the  idea  of  the  king- 
dom is  a  governing  one.  Believers  are  made  a 
kingdom  unto  God,  and  have  the  hope  of  reigning 
with  Christ  (1^  3"^  5'*) :  the  Lamb  is  '  Lord  of 
lords,  and  King  of  kings"  tlT"  19^*,  cf.  1');  and 
the  cUmas  of  His  conflict  with  His  enemies  is  that 

•  the  kingdom  of  the  world  is  become  the  kingdom 
j  of  our  Lord,  and  of  His  Christ ;  and  He  shall  reign 
j  forever  and  ever  '  (11'*'^^).  The  peculiarity  in  the 
1  apocalyj'tic  representation,  however,  is  the  inter- 
;  polatiou  Wfore  the  general  judgment  of  1«J0«J  years" 

reign  of  Christ  with  His  saints  on  earth,  following 
I  upon  a  binding  of  Satan,  and  a  first  resurrection 
(20^*).  The  picture  stands  alone  in  NT,  though 
the  idea  involved  in  it — that  of  a  'pre-eminent 
blossoming  time'  for  the  Church  before  the  final 
consummation — 'a  time  in  which  the  Church  shall 
celebrate  her  Sabbath  eve, — the  eve  before  the 
Sabbath'  (Martensen) — stands  in  no  contradiction 
with  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  is  in  every  way  prob- 
able, and  is  not  unfamiliar  to  OT  prophecy  (Is  ll*" 
3.5,  et'?.  . 

-ight  the  contrast  "t^etween  the  apostoli'- 
L  .  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  the  Synoptics, 

a^  re^pecis  the  use  made  of  this  idea  of  the  king- 
dom, IS  sufficiently  marked  ;  but  when  we  consider 
the  stibifi  r  .1  lirtle  more  carefully — looking  rather 
to  thf  the  doctrine  than  to  the  language 

emplu  .  .-lantial  harmony  is  apparent.     It 

is  plain,  from  the  notices  in  the  Ac  above  cited, 
and  from  the  incidental  references,  that  '  the 
kingdom  of  God  '  was  still  a  recognized  formula  to 
cover  all  the  contents  of  Christian  preaching ; 
though,  for  the  reasons  aireadj-  a-ssigned,  it  had  no 
longer  the  same  prominence  as  at  an  earlier  period  ; 
and,  while  the  prevailing  tendency  was  to  limit 
this  title  to  the  kingdom  of  the  future,  and  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  Parousia  (e.g.  2  Th  1'.  2  Ti  4}-  *. 
where  erupdpeia),  there  are  still  a  few  ca.ses  which 
show  that  it  was  also  applied  to  the  present  ex- 
perience and  state  of  privilege  of  Christians, 
."^uch.  <;.'/.,  are  Ro  14^'.  where  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  declared  to  consist,  not  in  meat  and  drink,  but 
in  '  righteousness,  and  j>eace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost ' ;  and  Col  1'*,  where  believers  are  spoken 
of  as  alreiidy  'translated'  into  'the  kingdom  of 
the  Son  of  his  love."  Apart,  however,  from  the 
mere  use  of  the  tenu, — which  is  a  secondary  matter, 
— we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  eveiything  that  Christ 
,y:'i}-,f  liy  the  jiresent  being  uf  His  kingdom  i-^  fully 
ized  and  iu>i>teii  on  by  the  apostolic 
.    Himself   is    •  tlie    Lord'    (6   Kvpios 

•  \;uted  to  the  place  of  universal  dominion  ai  uou  - 
right  hand  (Ac  2»---«,  1  Co  15-^-  ->.  Eph  1-""^,  Ph  2*"", 
VI-  1-  *»,  Ja  21.  1  P  3"-  etc.)  ;  the  kingdom  is  that 

1  a»t'/  "f  Christ  (Eph  o\  Col  l"i ;  He  exer- 

therefore,  a  present  unlimited  sway  in  and 

over  His  people,  and  over  all  things  for  their  sake 
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(Kpli  1'-"-).  Mclicvers,  again,  are  'sons  of  dxl'; 
aif,  liUe  Isr.,  '  iui  elect  race,  a  royal  ]iiii>tli(>o'l.  .1 
holy  nation,  a  people  of  God's  own  iiosscs^ioii,' 
called  '  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light,' 
'  a  people  of  God  '(IP  2f- '") ;  they  are  renewed  and 
dwelt  in  by  His  Spirit,  which  gives  them  tlje 
victory  over  sin  in  their  members  (Ro  7^  8''") ; 
grace  'reigns'  in  them  (Ro  5-'  6'^-  ''*•'*) ;— in  short, 
everything  that  can  constitute  a  present  kingdom 
of  God  on  earth  is  acknowledged  as  existing  in 
their  case.  If,  therefore,  there  is  any  contrast 
with  the  teaching  of  Christ,  it  is  in  the  advance 
to  a  higher,  richer  conception  of  the  spiritual 
life  than  was  possible  at  an  elementary  stage  of 
instruction. 

As  respects  the  peculiarities  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  add  much  to  what  has  been  said. 
The  kingdom,  in  the  apostle's  view,  as  in  Christ's 
own  teaching,  is  connected  with  '  a  redemption 
(dTToXi^TDwo-ts)  through  his  blood,'  and  with  forgive- 
ness of  sins  (Col  I",  cf.  Eph  V).  In  its  form  of 
glory  it  awaits  the  appearmg  of  Christ  (2  Th  1'"'", 
2  Ti  4^-  *).  But  as  in  Rev  we  have  the  millennial 
doctrine,  so  in  St.  Paul  we  have  the  doctrine  of 
the  development  of  the  man  of  sin  and  of  the 
apostasy  prior  to  the  advent  (2  Th  2'-^",  cf.  Mt 
2411.12)  ft;  ig  st^iii  a  moot  question  how  far  this 
doctrine  is  moulded  upon  current  representations 
of  Antichrist,  and  how  far  it  is  original  (cf.  refer- 
ences in  Stfinton's  Jeivish  and  Christian  Messiah, 
p.  310).  In  St.  John's  Epistles  the  idea  is  more 
generalized  (1  Jn  2'*-  ^  4*) ;  while  in  the  Apocalypse 
it  assumes  the  threefold  form  of  the  Beast,  the 
False  Prophet,  and  the  Woman  (Rev  13.  17). 
Finally,  St.  Paul  alone  gives  us  the  sublime  idea 
of  an  ultimate  rendering  up  of  the  mediatorial 
kingdom  by  the  Son  to  the  Father,  '  that  God  may 
be  all  in  air  (1  Co  IS'*). 

It  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  discuss 
the  various  shapes  which  this  great  scriptural  idea 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  has  assumed  in  its 
course  down  the  a^es.  The  chief  are  the  Patristic 
Chiliastic  idea  ;  the  Mediaeval  or  Catholic  idea 
(as  in  Augustine,  Avho,  however,  has  glimpses  of 
a  wider  truth  in  his  City  of  God) ;  the  Refor- 
mation idea,  which  still  identifies  the  kingdom 
too  exclusively  with  the  Church  ;  and  the 
various  modern  forms  of  conception  in  the  Church 
and  schools  from  Kant  downwards.  A  great  im- 
pulse has  been  given  to  the  study  of  this  notion  by 
the  later  Ritschlian  theologians,  who  have  done 
much  to  restore  it  to  its  just  importance.  It  must 
however,  always  remain  doubtful — and  the  diversi- 
ties in  the  apostolic  teaching  give  additional  force 
to  the  doubt — how  far  this  single  idea  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  fitted  to  serve  as  the  principle  of  an 
exhaustive  system  of  theology.  Its  proper  place 
would  seem  to  l^e  within  the  system  as  denning  the 
end  in  the  light  of  which  God's  whole  purpose  in 
Christ  is  to  be  read  ;  and  in  this  way  it  is  fitted  to 
render  essential  service  as  the  bond  of  union  between 
dogmatic  theology  and  Christian  ethics  —  two 
departments  which  have  hitherto  stood  too  far 
apart.  It  does  this  service  by  introducing  the 
idea  of  an  end  which  is  at  the  same  time  an  aim, — 
in  setting  before  the  individual  as  his  life-task 
the  realization  of  that  kingdom  of  God  which  is 
God's  own  end  in  creation  and  redemption.  The 
social  tendencies  of  our  age  give  this  idea  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  a  special  value  for  our  own  time  ; 
and  we  may  expect  that  its  importance  will  be 
increasingly  recognized, — on  the  one  hand,  in  its 
ennobling  effect  on  the  conception  of  Christian 
work,  and  the  higher  spirit  of  unity  it  tends  to 
enL'ender  in  those  engaged  in  it ;  and,  on  the  other, 
in  broadening  the  conception  of  Christian  duty  as 
embracing  the  obligation  to  labour  for  the  suprem- 


acy of  Gotl's  will  in  nil  the  departments  of  private, 
social,  and  public  life.  It  may  be  that  tlie  time 
has  come  for  a  resuscitation  of  this  idea  of  .Jesus 
whicii  the  exigencies  of  tlie  apostolic  age  threw 
somewliat  into  the  background  ;  and  that  new 
applications  and  triuntpiis  await  it  in  the  com- 
plexities of  our  modern  social  life,  which  even 
inspired  men  of  the  first  generation  could  not 
reasonably  foresee. 

Literature.— ZJi6ii>a;  Theologies  of  Old  and  New  Tentt. : 
Oehler,  Dillniann,  Scliultz,  Kiehin,  Keus.s,  Weiss,  etc.;  VVeiidt, 
Die  Lehre  Jenu  ;  Kitsehl,  Uecht.  und  Ver.  ii.  iii.  ;  SchmoUer, 
hie  Lehre  vom  lieiche  (iotteg  (1891) ;  Issel  on  same  subject 
(1891) ;  Kostlin  in  ,V/f  (1892; ;  Candlish,  The  Kiiigaom  of  Hod ; 
Bruce,  The  Kingdom  of  God  ;  Stanton,  TheJewitk  and  Chrixtian 
Messiah;  Dalman,  Worte  Jexu.  J.  ORR. 
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1.  Title,  Scope,  and  Place  in  Canon.— The 
title  in  AV",  RV  is  '  The  first  (second)  Book  of  the 
Kings.'  Heb.  (a)  k  coSd  'Kings  I.  II.';  LXX 
BA^ilAEIfiN  r  (A).  The  use  of  the  definite  article 
in  the  English  Version,  '  the  Kings,'  is  therefore 
unwarranted.  The  narrative  of  Kings,  like  those 
of  Samuel  and  Chronicles,  is  continuous,  and  the 
division  into  two  books  is  clearly  a  later  device, 
and  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  original  editor. 

The  division  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  Kings  into  two  books  is 
not  found  in  the  M.SS  or  in  the  early  printed  editions.  It  first 
occurs  in  the  great  Rabbinic  Bible  of  Daniel  Boinberg,  published 
at  Venice  1516-17,  where  an  asterisk  between  1  K  22->*and  2  K  11 
calls  attention  to  a  note  in  the  margin  :— Cti'iV.T  D'VnnO  ]N3 
'ym  '''3Vd  nsc.  '  Here  the  non-Jews  (i.e.  Christians)  begin 
the  fourth  Book  of  Kings.'  A  similar  note  is  found  between 
1  and  2  S.  Cf.  Ginsburg,  Introd.  to  the  Masaoretico-critical 
Edit,  of  the  Heb.  Jiible,  pp.  45,  930  f.  Thus  the  <iivision  in  MT 
seems  to  have  been  an  innovation  from  L.XX,  Vulg.  While  in 
LXX  no  known  MS  presents  an  undivided  text  of  1.  2  K,  3.  4  K, 
1.  2  Ch,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  B  the  first  verse  of  each 
second  book  ap))ears  also  at  the  close  of  each  first  book  respec- 
tively—a fact  which  shows  that  the  divider  of  the  books  was 
desirous  of  indicating  the  inner  connexion  existing  between  the 
first  and  second  divisions  in  each  case.  Cf.  the  manner  in  which 
in  MT  Ezr  li-3a  (to  hv^Vf  repeats  2  Ch  3622. 23,  of  which  it  origin- 
ally formed  the  unbroken  continuation. 

Kings  takes  up  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  at  the  point  which  has  been  reached  by  the 
narrative  of  Samuel,  viz.  the  last  days  of  David's 
reign,  and  the  appointment  of  Solomon  as  his 
successor.  Passing  from  Solomon  to  sen  account  of 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  disruption  of 
the  kingdom,  the  editor  from  this  point  gives  a 
parallel  history  of  the  divided  kingdoms  of  Israel 
and  Judah.  The  fall  of  the  northern  kingdom 
having  been  recorded  (2  K  17),  the  narrative  con- 
tinues with  an  account  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
southern  kingdom  until  its  destruction  by  Nebu- 
chadrezzar and  the  final  deportation  of  the 
Judipans  to  Babylon,  B.C.  .586.  The  concluding 
section  of  the  work  carries  the  history  down  to  the 
release  of  king  Jehoiachin  from  prison  in  the 
37th  year  of  his  captivity  (B.C.  .561),  under  Evil- 
Merodach,  the  successor  of  Nebuchadrezzar. 

Kings  belongs  to  the  second  of  the  three  divisions 
of  the  Hebrew  Canon— the  Nfbhi'im  (d's'2;)  or  Pro- 
phets. In  this  division  the  book  forms,  with  Joshua, 
Judges,  and  Samuel,  tlie  earlier  section,  styled 
Nebhi'im  rishi'nihn  (a^yz'tn.  O'n'^j),  the  Former  Pro- 
phets, as  distinct  from  the  Latter  Prophets — Isaiah, 
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Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  Twelve  minor  prophets. 
The  justitication  of  tliis  nomenclature  a;*  it  applies 
to  Kings  is  to  be  gathered  from  cx)nsideration  of 
tlie  puriK>se  which  the  writer  of  the  book  appears 
to  have  had  in  view. 

2.  Purpose. — Kings  m&j  accurately  be  described 
as  a  histori/  of  the  period  of  the  monarchy  of  Israel 
and  Jndah  ;  and  indeed,  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  sources  employed  for  the  composition 
of  the  work,  takes  first  rank  among  the  historical 
documents  of  the  OT.  But  the  mere  compilation 
of  a  history  is  not  the  sole,  or  main,  purpose  of  the 
writer,  'rhis  may  rather  be  characterized  as 
religious  and  admonitory.  History  is  employed  as 
the  vehicle  of  certain  special  religious  lessons, 
drawn  from  the  past,  wliich  the  writer  desires  to 
inculcate  upon  his  own  age,  and  upon  future 
generations.  Thus  an  exhaustive  empIo>'ment  of 
the  historical  sources  which  lay  at  his  disposal  is 
no  part  of  his  plan.  So  far  from  claiming  to  have 
utilized  to  the  full  his  sources  of  information,  he 
definitely  and  repeatedly  refers  to  them  as  con- 
taining further  details  of  fact  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  the  curious  (I  11*^  14^-  ^  eil.  See 
below).  His  special  purpose  is  consistent  with  a 
.«ielection  from  his  materials  ;  and  this  selection  he 
carries  out  with  such  skill  that  the  simple  narration 
of  the  facts  of  history  generally  suffices  to  convey 
the  lesson  which  the  writer  has  at  heart,  even 
apari  from  his  own  comment  and  application. 

The  religious  standpoint  of  the  writer  of  Kings 
is  that  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  He  is  deeply 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  this  book,  and  his  lan- 
^^uage  is  strongly  coloured  by  its  phraseology  (see 
below). 

Thus  his  aim  is  to  apply  to  the  past  history  of 
his  race,  from  the  time  of  Solomon  and  onward  to 
his  own  day,  the  Deuteronomic  standard,  and  to 
exemplify  the  view  that  prosperity  is  to  be  traced 
to  a  faithful  regard  for  this  standard,  failure  and 
catastrophe  to  its  deliberate  repudiation.  The 
leading  principles  of  Deut.  upon  which  the  writer 
of  Kings  desires  to  lay  stress  may  be  said,  in  the 
main,  to  be  two  :  (i.)  Whole-hearted  devotion  to  J" 
as  Israel's  only  God,  an  obligation  based  upon  the 
fact  that  J"  has  made  choice  of  Israel  from  among 
the  nations  as  His  special  possession,  (ii.)  Sacri- 
ficial worship  of  J"  to  be  conducted  only  at  one 
centre,  viz.  at  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  place 
which  J "  has  chosen  to  set  His  name  there.  Con- 
formity to  these  two  principles  is  made  the  test 
to  which  the  deeds  of  individual  lungs  are  brought, 
and  in  accordance  \*"ith  which  a  verdict  is  pro- 
nounced ujKjn  their  characters. 

The  writer's  ideal  of  kingship  is  David,  the 
faithful  worshipper  and  servant  of  J'.  The  piety 
of  David  is  repeatedly  the  norm  to  which  the 
action  of  his  descendants  is  referred,  and,  when 
the  times  are  darkest  and  apostasy  most  rampant, 
it  is  for  David's  sake  that  J"  still  keeps  a  '  lamp' 
alight  for  him  at  Jerusalem. 

Accordingly,  the  marked  prosperity  of  the  earlier 
part  of  Solomon's  reign  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
'  loved  J",  walking  in  the  statutes  of  David  his 
father'  (I  3').  It  is  true  that  a  qualification  has 
to  be  added, — '  only  he  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense 
in  the  high  places,'  a  mode  of  action  alien  to  the 
enactment  of  Deut.  with  regard  to  the  central 
sanctuary  (Dt  12*"-  «/.).  This,  however,  can  be 
lightly  passed  over,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  was  not  yet  built — a  point 
in  excuse  which  is  expressly  cited  (v.*),  apparently 
by  some  later  reviser  of  the  text  (see  below  on 
ch.  3).  The  building  of  the  temple  by  Solomon, 
as  the  sanctuary  of  J'"s  choice,  receives  specially 
detailed  treatment  (5-7) ;  its  dedication  afl'ords 
scope  for  the  utmost  emphasis  which  can  be  laid 
upon  its  importance  as  the  centre  of  J"'s  manifesta- 


tion to  His  people  (ch.  8),  and  is  the  occasion  of  a 
renewal  of  tlie  promises  made  to  Solomon  upon  the 
condition  of  his  faitliful  adherence  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Deuteronomic  code  (ch.  9**-). 

The  decay  of  Solomon's  power  is  traced  (ch.  11) 
to  his  marriage  alliances  with  foreign  M-oinen  in 
deliberate  infringement  of  J^s  command  (Dt  7'"*, 
Ex  34^^  i«  J  ;  cf.  Jos  23^  D»),  and  the  conseouent 
introduction  of  their  idolatrous  cnlts.  This  leads 
directly  to  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
irrevocable  loss  of  ten  tribes  to  the  house  of 
David. 

Jeroboam,  the  first  monarch  of  the  new  kingdom 
of  Israel,  though  J'^s  ap|)ointed  agent  in  bringing 
about  the  disruption  (ch.  ll^*'-),  yet  no  sooner 
succeeds  to  power  than  he  sows  the  seeds  of  the 
ruin  of  the  ?»orthem  Kingdom.  The  introduction 
of  the  calf -worship  (ch.  VI^"-)  is  regarded  by  the 
«-riter  as  the  great  blot  upon  Israel's  history  ;  and 
that  not  only  as  the  worship  of  J"  under  an  outward 
symbol  in  contravention  of  the  second  command- 
ment, but  also  as  being,  so  far  as  the  kingdom  of 
the  ten  tribes  was  concerned,  a  fatal  blow  aimed 
against  the  centralization  of  worship  at  the  temple 
in  Jerusalem.  It  is  on  account  of  the  maintenance 
of  this  cult  of  the  calves  up  to  the  fall  of  the  N. 
Kingdom  that  a  uniformly  unfavourable  verdict 
is  passed  by  the  writer  upon  every  king  of  Israel, 
even  upon  Jehu,  who  was  most  zealous  as  an 
eradicator  of  the  foreign  cult  of  Ba'al-Melkart 
(II  1(P").  II  177-18.21-23  presents  us  with  the 
writer's  reflections  upon  the  causes  which  brought 
about  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and,  among  other  forms  of  idolatry  cited  as 
instances  of  unfaithfulness  to  J",  the  '  great  sin '  of 
Jeroboam  occupies  the  crowning  position  (^^v.^"^). 

The  kingdom  of  Judah,  as  the  heritage  of  the 
house  of  David  and  the  seat  of  J'^s  sanctuary  at 
Jerusalem,  is  regarded  by  the  writer  \vith  more 
favourable  eyes.  Certain  of  its  kings  — Asa, 
Jehoshaphat,  Jehoash,  Amaziah,  Azariah,  and 
Jotham — have  a  more  or  less  favourable  estimate 
taken  of  their  characters,  though  in  every  ca.se  it 
is  mentioned  to  their  disadvantage  that  '  the  high 
places  were  not  removed,'  i.e.  that  the  sacrificial 
worship  of  J "  was  conducted  elsewhere  than  at  the 
central  sanctuary  only.  In  the  cases  of  Hezekiah 
and  Josiah  the  writer's  verdict  is  one  of  unqualified 
approval.  This  is  because  Hezekiah  appears  as  the 
initiator  of  a  religious  reformation  which  aims  at 
the  removal  of  the  high  places  (II  IS'*-) — a  policy 
which,  after  the  idolatrous  reaction  imder  Manasseh 
and  his  son  Amon,  is  fully  carried  out  by  Josiah 
upon  the  lines  of  the  Deuteronomic  code,  which 
was  discovered  in  the  temple  during  the  18th  year 
of  his  reign  (II  22**- ;  see  Deuteroxomy). 

It  is  this  Deuteronomic  reformation  which, 
according  to  Kings  as  it  stands  in  its  present  form, 
avails  to  delay  the  doom  pronounced  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  on  account  of  the  apostasy  of 
Manasseh  (II  21'*-'*  22^*).  Perhap,  in  the  view 
of  the  first  editor  of  the  book,  it  might  have 
availed  to  save  the  kingdom  and  to  restore  it  to  its 
pristine  glory.  This  is  a  question  which  depends 
mainly  upon  consideration  of  the  date  which  is  to 
be  assigned  for  the  editing  of  Kings,  and  the  char- 
acter and  extent  of  the  additions  which  the  book 
has  received  in  later  times. 

3.  Method  axd  Characteristics  of  the 
Editor. — The  editor  of  Kings,  in  dealing  with  a 
period  of  about  40<1  years  in  length,  naturally  makes 
use  of  earlier  Tn-ritten  documents  for  the  purpose 
which  he  has  in  view.  These  documents,  w^hich 
form  his  sources  of  information,  are  in  some  cases 
expressly  named.  We  have  mention  of  '  the  book 
of  the  acts  of  Solomon  '  (.ti^  -12-  -.j;  ;.  I  11"),  and 
of  '  the  book  of  the  annals '  (ccjrr  '-12-  '  acts  of  days,' 
i.e.  '  daily  record  of  events ')  oit  the  kings  of  Israel ' 
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(I    14'"    nl.),  and   also   'of   the   kin<;s   of  .I\ulah' 
(ll4Pnl.).* 
An  otticial   'recorder'  (Tjlijrt,  lit.  'the  man  who  brinjfs  to 

remeinhrance  '  ;  LXX  i  CrT»jMU,tr,rx»/*,    i  i9-»/t*»»)^a«Toy/«i^»f,  «  It'i 

rSt  i-rc/AtriuMTtit)  is  mentioned  anions  the  miniiitcrs  of  David 
(■i  S  81"  2025),  Solomon  (1  K  4:*),  Ilezekinh  (2  K  IB"*-  »7),  and 
Joiiiah  (2  Ch  341S),  and  it  may  be  assumed  thut  tlie  same  office 
existed  in  the  northern  as  in  the  southern  kin^'doni.  I'robably, 
the  work  of  this  'recorder'  was  that  of  utate-nitiialist,  whose 
dntv  consisted  in  takiiit'  note  in  writing  of  the  important  events 
of  liis  time  (cf.  Kst  i^  Ci).  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  editor  of 
Kinjfs  had  access  to  the  annals  of  both  kingdoms  at  llrst-hund, 
or  whether  his  '  books  of  the  annals'  were  not  rather  continuous 
histories  Iwised  mainly  upon  the  annals,  and  thus  rather  of  a 
literary  than  an  official  character.  The  latter  view  is  most 
jrenprally  a<lo})te<l  (cf.  especially  Kiienen,  Onderzofk,  {  24*" ; 
Cornill,  "A'i/i/«ti//u/,  p.  lllf.). 

Besides  these  state  records,  the  editor  employs 
other  nameless  sources,  which  will  be  noticed  in 
dealing  in  detail  with  the  composition  of  King.s. 
At  this  point  it  should  be  observed  that,  as  in  tlie 
cases  of  the  Ilexateuch  and  of  Judges  and  Samuel, 
so  in  the  case  of  Kings,  the  editor's  work  is  rather 
that  of  a  rompiler  or  redarfor  than  that  of  an 
autiior  strictly  so  termed.  In  giving  a  summary 
of  the  events  of  any  particular  reign,  he  a])pear8, 
it  is  true,  often  to  epitomize  in  his  own  language 
information  which  was  contained  at  greater  length 
in  the  'Annals.'  In  other  cases,  however,  he 
incorporates  whole  narratives,  or  sections  of  narra- 
tives, so  far  as  they  suit  his  purpose,  in  tlieir 
original  form,  merely  welding  the  sources  together 
so  as  to  construct  a  continuous  history. 

The  proof  that  such  was  the  method  of  the  editor  is  to  be 
found  chiefly  in  the  variations  in  style  and  language  between 
different  portions  of  Kings.  Lengtliy  projjhetical  narratives 
stand  side  by  side  with  brief  political  and  statistical  notices. 
Different  sections  are  marked  by  dialectical  peculiarities.  Thus 
the  great  group  of  narratives  which,  conmiencing  with  I  17  and 
running  on  into  the  middle  of  II,  relate  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  shows  traces  of  a  peculiar  diction  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  North  Palestinian  (see  below  on  I  17  fT.).  Later 
sections,  again,  exhibit  a  decadence  of  style,  e.g.  the  xise  of  the 
perfect  with  weak  1  in  place  of  i  consecutive  with  the  im- 
perfect—I 1 184-  M 1918  214«  234  Ji.  8. 10. 13. 14. 15.  There  are  variations 
between  section  and  section  in  the  form  of  proper  names : — 
H  12-17»  is  peculiar  among  the  Elijah  narratives  in  using  the 
form  n^hn  beside  the  ordinary  in;^N ;  II  1814  ic  employs  the 
form  n,'pjn  instead  of  ?n,'pin,  which  is  used  uniformlii'  in 
II 1813. 17-20  end.  And  especially,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  notice, 
the  editor  himself  is  characterized  by  the  use  of  a  phraseology 
which  serves  as  a  clear  indication  of  the  portions  of  his  book 
which  are  to  be  traced  to  his  own  pen.  Another  mark  of  the 
oomijosite  nature  of  Kings  is  the  existence  of  a  small  number  of 
discrepancies  in  detail :  e.g.  I  ."iisff-  (Heb.  '^<^')  ll^s  are  incon- 
sistent with  I  922 ;  1 1222-24  disagrees  with  I  1430. 

To  the  editor  is  due  the  stereotyped  form  into 
which  the  introduction  and  conclusion  of  a  reign 
is  thrown,  and  wiiich  constitutes,  as  it  were,  the 
framework  upon  whicli  the  narrative  as  a  whole  is 
built.  The  regularity  of  the  editor's  method  in 
the  construction  of  this  framework  is  Avorthy  of 
special  notice.  The  form  in  which  the  account  of 
a  reign  is  introduced  is  as  follows.  For  king.f  of 
Judah  : — 1.  A  synchronism  of  the  year  of  accession 
with  the  corresponding  reigning  year  of  the  con- 
temporary king  of  Israel,  iJiobably  calculated  by 
the  editor  himself.  Tiiis,  commencing  with  Abijali, 
naturally  ceases  with  Hezekiah,  upon  the  fall  of 
the  N.  Kingdom.  2.  Age  of  the  king  at  accession. 
3.  Lcti;rtli  of  his  reign.  4.  Nairn'  of  the  (|U(>en- 
niotlKi.  Tiiis,  together  with  'J,  .!,  i>  drawn  tiom 
the  Annals.'  5.  A  brief  verdict  upon  the  king's 
character,  framed  in  accordance  witli  the  Deutero- 
noniic  standard.  For  king.'i  of  laracl :  —  1.  A 
synchronism  of  the  year  of  accession  with  the 
corresponding  reigning  year  of  the  contemporary 
king  of  Judah.     2.  Length  of  the  king's  reign.     3. 

*  In  si)eaking  of  the  named  sources  of  Kings,  we  may  add  the 
reference  to  'the  Book  of  the  Ui)right'  (Book  of  Jashar  as  in 
Jos  1013,  2  S  11»).  which  is  to  be  restored  from  LXX  after  I  818 
(LXX  I  8*3).  »Cx  litii  ttCrr,  yiypavitu  i>  fii^kiai  rnf  ft'3>j> ;  represents 
"V^^  "^^  ^)l  '''?"i?  K'n  K^n,  •I'yrt  being  a  misreadin(ir  of  "n^;ri. 


A  brief  verdict  as  to  his  character,  always  un- 
favourable, and  generally  consisting  of  two  parts  : 
fi.  Statement  of  the  general  fact  that  he  did  evil  in 
the  sight  of  J";  b.  More  special  mention  of  his 
following  the  sins  of  Jeroboam.  The  coinlnsion 
of  the  account  of  a  reign  takes  the  following  form  : — 

1.  An  indication  of  the  editor's  principal  source, 
containing  further  details  as  to  the  king  in  question. 
Usually  we  read— 

'  And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  M.  ami  all  that  he  did, 

are  they     ~\  of  the  Acts  of  Holcunon  ? ' 
not  written  Vof  tlve  A  nnals  of  the  kings  of  Judah  ? ' 
in  the  book  j  of  the  Annals  of  the  kings  of  Israel  ?' 

m,,T  '=^pS  D-=.n  na.  M'"^^)  ='^  »*^^  '"^^  ^^^^^  = '^-?''  ^-^ 

When  further  details,  general  or  special,  are  mentioned  as 
existing  in  the  source,  these  usuall}'  stand  immediately  after 
'and  all  that  he  did,'  e.g.  1 1141  •  aiul  his  imsdoin,.'  An  exception 
is  I  152:<  (Asa),  where  'and  all  hin  might'  precedes. 

Slight  variations  of  lliis  stereotyped  fonn  are — 

A.  'And  thereat  <-/  uU  thr  iictg,' etc.  'l1  'nUT^^  Tn'1  I  1528 
(Asa). 

B.  Total  omission  of  '  and  all  that  he  did ' ;  without  further 
details  5  times,  viz.  I  14i'J  (Jeroboam)  1620  (Zimri),  II  14i»  (Ama- 
ziah)  1511  (Zechariah)  l;')i5(ShalIum) ;  with  further  details  II  202i> 
(Hezekiah). 

Reading  '  which  lie  did'  n'y'if  "WK,  5  times,  viz.  I  1627  (Omri), 
II 118  (Ahaziah  of  Israel)  1418  (Jehoash  of  Israel)  16i»(Ahaz)  2126 
(Amon) ;  ' and  what  he  did '  n^j;  ^yKi  I  16^  (Baasha)  ;  ' and  hit 
might  which  he  did '  n^'j;  -\^h  in^a jI,  1 224j  (46  Heb.  Jehoshaphat). 

C.  '  Behold,  they  are '  D}n,  in  place  of  '  are  they  not  f '  on  \i^n 
f)  times,  viz.  I  14i«  (Jeroboam),  II  is"- WW- 31  (Zechariah"; 
Shallum,  Pckahiah,  Pekah). 

2.  Mention  of  the  king's  death  and  burial — 

(a)  'And  M.  slept  icith  his  fathers, 

lb)  and ivns  buried  \,    ui.  t.-    -e  4i.      \-     v> 

and  th^u  buried  him  p"^^^  his  fathers)  tn  X.' 


^'2  (rniN-cy) 


"}'■' 


tl3N-C;'    2  35v'l 


■i3i?*: 

3.  Notice  of  the  due  succession  of  the  king's 
son — 

'  And  iV.  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. ^ 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  regularity  with 
Avhich  this  system  is  carried  out.  When  any  fact 
above  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  introduction 
is  omitted  in  that  position,  but  added  subsequently 
in  the  narrative  of  the  reign  or  in  the  summary, 
this  is  indicated  by  the  sign  -f  : — 


Introdmtion. 

Conclusion. 

David 

12ab 

1210 

I  33  114-6.  4'. 

Solomon 

12ab3 

1141.43 

Kings  of  Juda? 

. 

1421.22.31 

234(5)-f4 

Rehoboam 

12ab3 

1429.31 

151-3 

1345 

Abijah 

12ab3 

157..  8 

159-11 

1245 

Asa 

l'2ab3 

lg23*.  34 

2241-44 

12345 

Jehoshapha 

12ab3 

2945.60 

816.17 

1235 

Jehoram 

12ab3 

11823.24 

II  825-27  929 

1'2345-f-l 

Ahaziah 

2b 

928b 

113 

-f3 

Athaliah 

1214 

1345 

Jehoash 

12b3 

12«).22 

141-4 

12.345 

Amaziah 

12b(a) 

1418.201).  (22b 

l.'-ll-4 

1234:. 

Azariah 

12al)3 

1,')6.7 

i;,;i '  ;;;> 

12345 

Jotham 

12ab3 

15.t«.3S 

ir.i  I 

1235 

Ahaz 

l'2ab3 

1(-,1».20 

1^1  :; 

12345 

Hezekiah 

12a3 

2020.  21 

211-2 

2345 

Manassch 

12ab3 

2117.18 

2Hi>-22 

'2345 

Amon 

12b3 

2121.28 

2)1.2 

2345 

Josiah 

12b(3) 

232».  30 

2331. :« 

2;H5 

Jehoahaz 

23:ie.37 

2345 

Jehoiakim 

l'2a3 

245.6 

248.  if 

2345 

Jehoiachin 

2418. 19 

2345 

Zedekioh 

Kings  of  Israel. 

I  1333f.l420. 

-f  3b2  Jeroboam 

12aS 

11419.20 

1528.26 

l'2.3ab 

Nadab 

1 

1531 

1SS3.34 

l'2,3ab 

Baasha 

12ab3 

163- e 

168.13 

12     +3 

Elah 

1 

1614 

1618^19 

12    -f  3ab  Zimri 

1 

16» 

•  Once  with  singular  active  verb  used  impersonally  :  ink  iSp'l 
'  And  (one)  buried  him,'  II  2126  (Anion). 
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Jntrodw^ion.  Condusion. 

Kingt  of  Israel  (continuedX 

I162J.S5.a8  i23ab  Omri  12ab3  1C27.M 

162MU       i23ab  Ahab  12a3  -wss.-w 

2241-42        i2aab  Ahaziah  (3)1  Ilin.W 

1131^  123ab  JehoTwn 

1029.  a.  16        +3bb2Jehu  12ab3  10S4.S5 

131-3          isrjab  Jehoahas  ]2ab3  13»-> 

1310.  u        i>jab  Jehoosh  12a(3)2bl2ab3       13i»  1415'- 

142J.!M       liiab  Jeroboam  II.  12a3  1428.  sa 

158.9           I23ab  Zechariah  1  1511 

151S            12  ShaUum  1  IS" 

1517.18        I23ab  Menahem  12a3  1521- 

152S.M        i.>3ab  Pekahiah  1  1528 

1527.23        i>;{,iti  Pekah  1  15S1 

171-2  i-i.-ia  Hoshea 

In  the  body  of  the  narrative  there  are  certain 
formuhe  which  are  employed  for  the  introduction 
of  an  historical  notice,  to  indicate  that  it  is  more 
or  less  contemporaneous  with  the  events  of  the 
narrative  immediately  preceding.  The  frequency 
with  which  these  formuUe  recur,  especially  in  the 
citation  of  brief  facts  from  the  'Annals,'  renders 
the  inference  fair  that  they  are  due  to  the  hand  of 
the  editor,  and  represent  his  methods  of  piecing 
together  the  extracts  derived  from  his  sources. 
Of  such  expres-sions  the  most  usual  is  '  Then'  (jx), 
I  3i«  81- "  9^^-*t>  IV  16-1  .22*9  (Heb.*) ;  II  8^'*'  12'' 
(Heb.is)  148  1516  iQ3 

When  greater  definiteness  seemed  desirable, 
other  phrases  are  employed.  These  are  :  '  In  those 
ilnys '  (crn  c'2'z),  II  ICF  15^'  20^ ;  '  In  his  days '  (■t'=;2), 
[  16",  II  8*^  23-='  241  and  15i»  (emend  after  LXX) ; 
•  At  that  time '  (kmh  ny?),  I  14i,  II  16«  W^  20^  24io  ; 
cf.  I  8«5  11^,  II  8'-^\ 

Besides  the  construction  of  the  framework  of  the 
book  and  the  welding  of  the  material,  the  editor 
is  also  responsible  for  a  number  of  passages  of 
greater  or  less  length,  which  point  and  enforce  the 
religious  purpose  of  his  composition.  These  pas- 
sages generally  take  the  form  of  a  commentary 
upon  the  causes  which  operated  in  bringing  about 
the  developments  of  history,  framed  in  accordance 
with  the  Deuteronomic  model.  Very  frequently, 
also,  the  editor  allows  himself  considerable  latitude 
in  the  expansion  and  adaptation  of  the  speeches 
contained  in  his  narrative,  in  illustration  of  the 
same  standpoint.  In  pas-sages  of  this  character 
the  editors  hand  may  readily  be  distinguished. 
Thev  exhibit  a  constant  recurrence  of  strongly 
marked  phrases,  to  be  found  elsewhere  for  the 
most  part  only  in  Deuteronomy  or  in  books  which 
exhibit  the  influence  of  Deuteronomj-,  and  therefore 
presumably  derived  from  that  source.  Other  ex- 
pressions stand  alongside  of  these  Deuteronomistic 
expressions,  and  are  of  a  part  with  the  thoughts 
of  which  they  are  the  vehicle  ;  and  these  possess 
an  individuality  of  their  own,  and  are  peculiar  (or 
nearly  so)  to  Kings.  To  the  former  class  the 
following  phrases  mav  be  a.ssigned  :  * — 

1.  '-  n-i-v=  t:^  KeepfJ'-^  ,/,„>■-,-.  nf  J"  .,  I  2^,  Dt  ll^ ; 
cf.  Jos  22*  (D-). 


n'l-n   Walk 


njs  of  J"  :  I  2'   3" 


856  1133.  s^Dt  8*5  1,(1-  ll-^-l(j-'20''28»30i«,  Jos225(D-), 
Zee  3",  Is  42-^  2  Ch  6«  Ps  SP*  ("Heb.)  119^  128^  ; 
cf.  Hosl4M^"Heb.).  * 

his  commandments,  and  his  judgments,  and  his 
testimonies  (generally  one  or  more  of  these  terms 
is  omitted):  I  2*  S^^  e^-  8=8- «  ft*-*  H^-ss  14*^  u 
1-13.  IS).  37  igs  .333  The  phrase  is  of  constant  occur- 
rence in  Dt  4-^-  «  5*  (•-•^Heb.)  6--  al. 

4.  ^*.B  ■>?N"'7?  "?*  ^'?r^  ;s?7  That  thou  mayest 
prosper  in  (or  cause  to  prosper)  all  that  thou  doest : 
12*,  Dt293(«Heb.). 

5.  n2--nK  ''  (c'pn)  cp;  Jf=?  That  J'  may  (might) 
establish  his  ivord :  I  2*  12«  (1!  2  Ch  lO^S),  Dt  9»  ; 
cf.  I  6l^  1  S  1^,  Jer  33",  Dn  9'*. 

*  The  si^  t  indicates  that  all  occurrences  of  any  particular 
phrase  are  cited.  The  sign  Ro  denotes  the  Deuteronomic 
Redactor,  i.e.  the  prime  editor  of  Kings. 


6.  (cyci,  w?;)  P?j-'?r?'  (b??('.  '^3?^)  3^;?  With  all 
the  {his,  their)  heart,  and  tcith  all  the  {his,  their) 
soul:  I  2^  8«  (,i  2Ch  &^),  II  23'  (!  2  Ch  34")**, 
Dt  4-9  6*  W^  \l^  13='  (^Heb.)  26'«  SO^-*- ^  Jos  22» 
23"  (both  D^),  2  Ch  lo'\  II  23»  adds  'nxc-'?^^^ and 
vnth  all  his  might,  a  use  of  the  substantive  hko  only 
to  be  paralleled  bj-  Dt  6*. 

(D?S)  ^a?^-*?;?  With  all  Aw  (their)  heart :  I  8*3  14», 
II  10«. 

7.  ^5^(rn^l  nns-rnx '>  -15^  Keep  for  him  (etc.)  the 
covenant  and  the  kindness  (J"  as  subject) :  I  8® 
(I  2  Ch  6"),  Dt  7"",  Neh  1»  Q*",  Ps  8tF*  (^Heb.), 
Dn  »*;  cf.  I  3^  hast  kept  for  him  this  great 
kindness. 

8.  mn  cVg  As  it  is  this  day  (the  phrase  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  or  threat) :  I 

3«  8--*  (1  2  Ch  615)",  Dt  2=»  4-»-38  8i»  10"»2!t       

Jer  IP  25i«  32-«  44«-  -2,  1  Ch  28^  Dn  9'- 

Dt  6^^  Jer  44«,  Ezr  g^- 1*,  Neh  91".  In  ^n„-,,^ni. 
writings  the  only  occurrences  are  Gn  5<>*  (E), 
1  S  22*- 13  |.     Gn  3911  (J)  is  ditterent. 

9.  rfl'^  T?*?  1?!'  Thy  people,  which  thoti  hast 
chosen  :  I  3*  a  reminiscence  of  Dt  7*  14^ ;  cf.  4^. 

10.  3'?5;d  '"7  'r6x  ''  n'n  J"  my  God  hath  given  me 
rest  on  every  sid^  :  I  5^  (i^Heb.),  2  S  71-",  Dt  12i» 
2518,  Jos  21*^  231  (both  D^) ;  cf.  Dt  3-*,  Jos  l'^-  is 
22*  (both  D-). 

11.  Reference  to  J^s  choosing  (^~?)  of  Jerusalem 
as  the  seat  of  his  sanctuary:  I  8'^- **•  ^  nis.  a.>.  a> 
1421,  II  21"  23^.    The  allusion  is  to  Dt  125-  n-  ^  ^i.  sb 

14-3.  24.  25  15-J)  162.  6.  7.  U.  15.  16  178.  10  IgB  OQ^  31". 

12.  nriB"?  f-ixn  hji}  Vi*??  c:^^Z  e'.i'Sk  ^psri'??  ^^l?^-  '0^  '' 
J"  God  of  Israel,  there  is  no  God  like  thee,  in  heaven 
above,  or  on  earth  beneath  :  I  8^  a  reminiscence  of 
Dt  439 ;  cf.  Jos  2111'  (D2) 

13.  cnizK^  {"^y  I'lj)  ^"^  "i^??  Which  thou  gavest  {he, 
I  gave)  to'their  fathers  :  I  8*»-  *>•  **  14i*,  II  21»  ;  cf. 
Dt  2615,  g^Qd  ^jjg  common  phra.se  of  Dt  which  J" 
our  {your,  etc.)  God  is  about  to  give  us  (you,  etc.), 
y.v.  25\2-J9  3A)  440  516  al. 

14.  v-;;'f  inx?  In  any  of  his  gates  :  I  8^  (upon  the 
authority  of  LXX,  Pesh.,  in  place  of  the  impossible 
ini,v  n?5>  ^IT),  Dt  157  165  17-  231**  ("  Heb.) ;  cf.  18«  T- 

15.  rciKn  ':5-'?y  c'*n  .T:n  ttk  c:ri\rr'72  All  the  days 
that  they 'live  upon  the  land:  I  8*>  ([i  2  Ch  6»i), 
Dt  410  12'  3112T- 

16.  .T^ojn  'ti'in  nprnn  ?p'  TA?/  mighty  hand  and  thy 
stretched  out'arm  ':  I  8^  (  2  Ch'  6^'),  Dt  4**  5»  71" 
11-  268,  Jer  21*  (ditterent  order)  32--1  (fnix),  Ezk 
2iH«-  »*,  Ps  1361-T.  Mighty  hand  alone,  Dt  3-*  6"-^  7* 
9-''  341=^,  Ex  319  61  32"  (all  JE)  13^  (E),  Nu  2(P  (JE, 
referring  to  Edom),  Neh  li»,  Dn  91^1  ;  cf.  Jos  4^* 
( D-).  Stretched  out  arm  alone,  II  17**,  Dt  9==*,  Jer 
27*32",  Ex6«(P)T. 

17.  pxn  't:i-'?3  All  the  peoples  of  the  earth  :  I  8* 
(  2  Ch' 633) 53. 60^  Dt  28i«,  Jos  4^  (D^),  Ezk  31i-', 
Zeph  3-^J. 

18.  '1-:^  rru  Deliver  over  to  (lit.  set  before) :  I  8** 

(    2  Ch  Q^),  Dt  1«-  -1  231-  33-  36  7-::.  23  .23U  (15  H,.],.  )  ^S"-  -5 

315,  Jog  1012  116  (both  D2),  Jg  IP  Is  41-.  all  the 
occurrences  of  the  phrase  in  this  special  sense. 

19.  S/utll  bethink  themselves  (lit.  bring  back  to 
their  heart  c^S-'^x  nTni)  in  the  land  ichither  then 
are  carried  captive  :  I  8"  a  reminiscence  of  Dt  3i  >  . 

20.  Return  unto  thee  tcith  all  their  henrf: .  .  tc.  :  1 
8«,  II  23^,  Dt  301'* ;  cf.  Jer  3'». 

21.  For  they  be  thy  people  and  thine  i 

which  thou  brought  est  forth  out  of  Egypr  -.  i  ;5  -  a 
reminiscence  of  Dt  9=*-  =*. 

22.  Sn;n  -r3  The  furnace  of  iron :  I  8",  Dt  4**, 
Jer  IPf. 

23.  Hath  given  rest  (^ffi)  unto  his  people  Israel : 
I  85«,  probably  with  reference  to  Dt  12»  ;  cf.  Ps  95". 

24.  There  hath  not  failed  (lit.  fallen  ^s:)  one  word 
of  nil  his  good  promise  which  he  promised  :  I  85*, 
Jos  21«  23"  (lx)th  D-). 

25.  That  all  the  people  of  the  earth  may  know, 
etc.  -.  I  S'»,  Jos  42*  (D^). 
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26.  TJuit  J"  he.  is  God  (lit.  the  God  cnSgn) ;  there 
is  none  else :  I  8"",  Ut  4=»-  =«». 

27.  oy  'p^f*  Dit:'"?  2'o  put  my  name  there :  I  9^  IP' 
14",  II  21*- ''  (referring  to  I  tP),  Dt  12»- ''»  14-^  In 
Dt  the  more  ordinary  phrase  is  to  cause  his  name 
to  dwell  there  ^V  tof  }5B*S  i2'i  H^s  16^-  «•  "  26«  ;  cf. 
No.  64. 

28.  D'»'.t'?9^/;  <Ac  rfrt2/5  (i.e.  for  ever) :  I  9^  11^-  =*, 
II  8>''  17",  Dt  4'"»  5-«'  (=«  Heb.)  6--'^lli  14^  18»  19»28'«*-  '\ 
Jos4-MD"'),  1  S2='--  ^  (Redactor),  JerSl*'  (Heb.=«>)  32=« 
331*  35'*.  Thus  the  expression  used  absolutely* 
appears  to  be  purely  Deuteronomic.  In  I  8**  Dt  4'" 
12'  31'^  it  is  defined,  and  to  some  extent  limited,  by 
the  added  woi'ds,  that  they  (ye)  live  upon  the  land. 

29.  Shall  go  and  serve  other  gods,  and  worship 
them  :  I  9«  (il2  Ch  7'"),  Jos  23"  (D^) ;  cf.  Dt  1P«  17^. 
The  phrase  D~ini<  d'hSk  ijv  serve  otiiergods,  occurs  also 
Dt7*  13«'=»  C- " heb.)  28^- %  Jer  16^  Jg  10'^ (Deut. 
compiler),  Jos  24='- '«  (E),  1  S  8^  2Gi'-';  cf.  Jer  44=*. 
Other  gods,  witli  serve  not  preceding  as  governing 
verb,  but  closely  following  with  suthx  in  reference, 
is  found  I  9"  (112  Ch  T"^),  II  17=«,  Dt  8'"  13=*  (Ileb.-'') 
28'^  30'^  31»',  Jer  11>»  13'«  16''  22*  258  3515^  jg  21" 
(Deut.  compiler).  Other  gods,  without  serve  :  I 
114. 10  i4»^  II  177.37.  38  2217  (112  Ch  34'»),  all  R»,  II  5", 
Dt  57  6''  ll-**  18-«  31'»,  Jer  1'"  7«-»-'»  19^-"  322« 
44»-«-'»,  Jg  2>2-"(Deut.  compiler).  Ex  20^  (E)  23^^ 
(J),  Hos3',  2Ch28^|. 

30.  nrjy'?!  hr^oh  For  a  proverb  and  for  a  byword  '•  1 9' 
{||2Ch7=«'j,  Dt  28="^  Jer  24«t. 

31.  :p  PS'J  Cleave  to;  of  strange  wives,  I  IP;  of 
sins  of  Jeroboam,  113";  of  cleaving  to  J",  II 18",  Dt  4* 
1020  112J  134  (5  Htji,  )  3oau^  Jos  22' ^S**  (both  D^)— all 
the  occurrences  in  tliis  special  moral  sense. 

32.  nnx  -i^n  Go  after;  a  false  god,  Ill»-i»  2p8, 
II  17 'Mall  K-^),  1 18'«-2i,  Dt43  6'''8'''  IP*  13^  (»  Heb.) 
2814,  Jg  2'-- '3  (Deut.  compiler),  Jer  2'-  ^  7"  11'"  13'" 
16"  25«  35'5,  Ezk  20'"  ;  cf.  Hos  2'- '»  C- '»  Heb.).  Of 
following  J":  I  148  (U^)  18-',  Dt  13^  (»  Heb.),  2  Ch 
34»',  Hos  lli»t. 

33.  ''  'n!3  VIC  "r'V  Do  that  which  is  evil  in  the  sight 
of  J" :  I  11«  14"  1.5-*-  ^  16'»-  ^-  ^  21-"'-  -=  22'-  (»=*  Heb.), 
11 32  8'8  (II  2  Ch  2P) '"  (II  2  Ch  22-»)  13''- "  14^  15»-  '»•  "^^  «* 
172.17  2r-i-«  (112  Ch  33'''-«)"'-'8-»'(||2  Ch  33--)  2Z^^-^ 
(112  Ch  36')  24»-  '9  (112  Ch  36»-  '2),  2  Ch  29",  Dt  4^*  9's 
17»31'»,  Jg2"  37-'-4'  6'  10«  13'  (all  Deut.  compiler), 
Nu  32'^  (J  E),  1  S  15'9,  Jer  52^t-  Cf.  2  S  12«,  Is  65'-' 
66^  Jer323«,  Ps5P(''Heb.). 

34.  ''  "i'H3  T^'n  riiy-^  Do  that  tvhich  i.9  right  in  the 
sight  of  J" -.11 1»3-  38  148  15''- "  22''  (11 2  Ch  2(F-),  II  10^ 
12-  («  Heb.)  (112  Ch  24^)  14^  (112  Ch  25^)  153-  ^  (||  2  Ch 
26'*  27-)  IG'''  (||2Ch  28')  18^11 2  Ch  29-)  22^  (l|2Ch 
34-),  Dt  12-«  13'«  ('»  Heb.)  2P,  and  with  the  addition 
of  3i2n  that  which  is  good,  6'*  12-*.  Elsewhere  only 
Ex  15-«  (JE  or  D  ?),  Jer  34". 

35.  ''  nnx  nio  Go  fully  after  J"  :  I  IP,  Dt  1^,  Jos 
148. 9. 14  (JE  recast  by  D^),  Nu  32"- '-'  (JE)f . 

36.  '■ijxon  Be  angry  :  IIP,  II  17'*,  Dt  P^  4^1  98-201. 

37.  y^yn-Dx  n'ni  Aiid  it  shall  be,  if  thou  wilt 
hearken:  I  U^s,  Dt  28'- '» ;  with  pi.  lypfp  11'^;  cf. 
15'  11^.  In  the  same  way  (obedience  the  condition 
of  a  promise)  ypyJi  '?  Dt  13'8  ('»  Heb.)  28-- '»  30'», 

3i8.  ncixn  '49  Si'O  -vrfi-r.  I  >  <i  rou  from  off  the  face  of 
the  earth:  I  KJ^S  Dt  6'"',  Am  if^f  ;  cf.  Jos  23"  (D^). 
-I'Sf  n  destroy,  passive  i?v'j,  is  very  frequent  in  Dt 
(27  times) ;  cf.  Driver  on  l)t  1^. 

39.  D"y?n  Vex  (J",  by  treatment  wholly  unde- 
served. IIV  '  provoke  to  anger '  is  inaccurate) : 
\  i4».  15  1530  i(;j.  7. 13. :%.  33  2123  22»  ('•  Heb. ),  II  17"-  '^ 
2P  (II 2  Ch  33«)  "  22'"  (11 2  Ch  34»)  23'"-  -«,  2  Ch  28''»,  Dt 
428  918  31-Ji.  3218,  Jer  718. 19  gis  nn  25«-  7  32^9-  »>.  sj  44s.  8, 

Elsewhere,  witli  J"  as  object,  only  six  times.  ,With 
Pi'el  ('}?d;;^?),  Dt  32-'. 

•  The  same  phrase  D'?;?"?^  all  the  days,  used  in  a  strictly 
limited  sense  of  the  lifetime  of  an  individual  (for  all  hi»,  thy, 
etc.,  dau»)'vi  non- Deuteronomic.  Of.  the  writer's  note  on  1  K 
51a. 


40.  ruin  n^isn  nc-ijjn  •ji'o  From  upon  this  good  land : 
I  14",  Jos  23"-  "(D^)!.  The  usual  phrase  in  Dt  of 
the  land  of  Canaan  is  n^'itsn  f-jxn  the  good  land  ;  cf. 
Driver,  Deuteronomy,  p.  Ixxxi. 

41.  ijyT  fK"'??  noo)  ■"inij  nj^ar"?^  h\i  On  every  high 
hill,  and  under  every  green  (or  spreading)  tree  : 
I  14=»,  II  17'",  Jer  2'«'.  With  the  variation  niy?3n  Vh 
on  the  hills,  II  16^  (1|  2  Ch  28*),  Dt  12^.  Cf.  Ezk  6" 
Jer  3«'  "  \7\  Is  57». 

42.  D:i3ri  (n2j\r\^)  nzyfwh^^  According  to  (all)  the 
abominations  of  t lie  nations  :  I  14-^,  II  16^  (li  2  Ch 
28=*)  2P  (II 2  Ch  33=^),  2  Ch  36'^  Dt  18". 

43.  ;y'iin  Drive  out  (used  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
nations  of  Canaan  by  J  ")  :  I  W*  21*  II  16=*  (ii2  Ch 
28=')  178  21-  (112  Ch  33-),  Dt  4»8  9<-''  11^=*  18'^  Jos  13» 
235-9'»  (all  D-^),  Jg2-'-=^  (Deut.  compiler),  Ps  44« 
(=*  Heb.).  Elsewhere  only  Ex  34^^,  Nu  32=*!,  Jos  3" 
(allJE) 

44.  a'hm  Idol-bloclcs  (a  term  of  opprobrium) : 
I  15'2  21-8,  II  17'=^  21"- 21  23-'\  Dt  29'^  ('*  Heb.),  Lv 
26*^  (H),  and  39  times  in  Ezk.  t 

45.  nz^yhs  Anything  breathing  (lit.  any  breath)  : 

I  15-'9,  Dt  20'«,  Jos  11"- "  (D-^) ;  nsy-jn-*?;  Jos  10* 
(D2),  Ps  150«T. 

46.  d'S^l!  Vain  things  (applied  to  idolatrous 
symbols)  :I  16'=*- 26,*  Dt  322' ;  cf.  Jer  8'*  U-K  So 
with  cognate  verb,  '"^^n;!  h^r\n  nqx  ?3^.'i  they  followed 
vanity  and  became  vain,  II  17",  Jer  2*. 

47.  n'ny n(^)  .i^k  k"?  Would  not  destroy  :  II  8^  IS**, 
Dt  lO'o. 

48.  D'!?-f  n  nnfio  '£3  cv  nnr:  Blot  out  the  name  from 
under  heaven  :  II  U^^,  Dt  9'*  29-»  ('*  Heb.),  the  only 
occurrences  of  the  exact  phrase. 

49;  nM:fiih  ■\-:-^  Observe  to  do:  II  17=*^  2P  (112  Ch 
338),  1  Ch'22i3  ('^ Heb.),  Dt  5'"-' (29  Heb.)  e'-*-"  7"  81 
112.'.32  121. 3:i  (131  Heb.)  155  IV  19"  248  28'-  '=-•  '^  31'- 
32-'«,  Jos  P-8  22MD-). 

The  following  phrases, though  notderived  directly 
from  Deuteronomy,  are  characteristic  of  the  editor 
of  Kings  in  common  with  Jeremiah,  whose  writings 
exhibit  strong  Deuteronomic  affinities  : — 

50.  .i?n  n:3rr7i'  ai^i  ~,^d  '5  That  thy  name  w  called 
over  this  house  (in  token  of  oumership)  :  I  8'"  (il  2  Ch 
6=*»),  Jer  7'"-  "•  '*•  ^  323*  3415,  The  phrase  is  also 
used  of  the  chosen  people,  Dt  28'",  Jer  14",  Is 
63'9,  2  Ch  7'* ;  of  Jerusalem,  Jer  25-9 ;  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  chosen  people,  Dn  9'8-  '9 ;  of  Jeremiah,  15"* ; 
of  tiie  nations,  Ain  9'2. 

51.  (vj?)  ^i^  '?;;?  rhv  Dismiss  from  before  my  (his) 
face  :  I  9^,  Jer  15'.      So,  but  with  a  different  verb, 

vb:^n  cast  away,  II  13^  172"  ("3  in   place  of   ^^5), 
Jer  71^ ;  Tpn  remove,  II  17'8-  ^  232^  24^,  Jer  32^'. 

52.  pl\p]  DS':  v^:;  lay-'??  Every  one  that  passeth  by  it 
shall  be  astonished  and  shall  hiss :  I  9*,  Jer  19* 
49'7  50'3  ;  cf.  Jer  18'«,  La  2",  Zenh  2". 

53.  r\-jpr\  isi-no  2\f  Return  from  his  evil  way  :  1 13**, 
Jer  18'' '25'  26=*  35"  36'-^.  Elsewhere  Jon  38- '», 
Ezk  13-2  (y^^  isn^o)  |.     With  pi.   their  evil  ways, 

II  17'»,  2Ch  7"»;  Zee  \*\.     Cf.  Jer  23-'-,  Ezk  3'» 
33". 

54.  (Vk)  ^v.  Ti]p  K'5a  ':;n  Behold.  I  will  bring  evil 
upon  :  I  14'"  212',  u  211-'  22'«  (1|2  Ch  342*),  jg^  g" 
nil  193. 18  3517  455  |_. 

55.  D'K'55ri  (vi5y)n7j;  My  (his)  servants  the  pro- 
phets :  II  97  17''=*- 2^  21'«'  24^  Jer  72*  25*  26'  29'*  35" 
44*.     Elsewhere  Am  3^  Zee  P,  Ezr  9",  Dn  9"'. 

Other  resemblances  with  Jeremiah,  from  the 
later  chs.  of  2  K,  are  given  by  Driver,  LOT  p. 
193  (8  203). 

Phrases  and  modes  of  expression  wholly  or  nearly 
peculiar  to  the  editor  of  Kings  are  as  follow  : — 

56.  Keference  to  tJie  sins  of  Jeroboam,  i.e.  his 
institution  of  the  calf- worship.    So,  as  c^iusing  the 
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destruction  of  his  own  house,  I  14^'  15**.     In  the 

sununaiy   of   the  character   of   kinj^s  of   Israel  a 

rejiular  formula  appears — 

he  did  not  depart  Jrom  \  ■\ 

Ae  walked  after  (in)      '.-the  sins  of  J.  I     which  he 

lie  dare  to  ]  \causcd  Israel 

he  tcalked  in  the  loay  of  J.  and  in  I        to  sin. 

his  sin  (sins)  ' 

So  I  15*-  (Nadab)  "  (Baasha)  16^  (Omri),  II  3» 
(Jehorani)  H}^\  cf.  »  (Jehu)  13*  (Jehoahaz)  " 
(Jehoas^li)  14--»  (Jeroboam  ll.)  15*  (Zecliariah)  ^* 
(Menahem)  *«  (Pekahiah)  ^  (Pekah).  Of  the  people 
of  Israel,  II  13**.  In  all  these  cases  the  antecedent 
of'  the  relative  h-^'tt  t^k  is  not  cy^i;  but  't  mksn ; 
cf.  II  17=^.  I  16=»  (Ahab),  II  17-"  t  mxrr;  the  sins  of 
J.  without 'ji  K*c-ri  -\~h  w/iich  he  caused,  etc.  :  I  22^* 
([**  Heb.]  Ahaziah),  it  23^'  'jnIvTtn  k*?".!  "^h,  referr- 
ing not  to  mxsr;  (omitted),  but  to  c;'3-v  J.,  who  made 
Israel  to  sin.  In  I  16"*  the  sins  of  Baasha  and 
Elali,  and  in  II  21"  of  Manasseh  (rnin^-nK  K'eon  lyx), 
are  spoken  of  in  the  same  terms. 

57.  Ileference  to  David  as  the  ideal  standard  of 
a  rigliteous  king  :  I  3^-  «• "  9^  1 1*-  «•  ^-  ^  14*  15=*-  '•  ", 
II  14»  16-  18*  22-. 

58.  ("^^i')  'i'^K  IT''  ikP'y  For  David  thy  fathers  (my 
or  his  servant's)  sake  ■  I  11"-  ^  ^"  ^,  II  8^»  19"  20« ; 
cf.  I  15^. 

59.  A  lamp  (tj)  for  David  (figurative  of  a  lasting 
posterity):  I  ll^e  15^,  II  8^  (||2  Ch  21') ;  cf.  Ps 
1321'. 

60.  ''  ^izh  -"rn  Walk  before  J":  I  2*  3«  S^^-as  (!'2Ch 
614. 16)  94  (,|  2  Ch  7").  Elsewhere  the  Hithpa'el  is 
used  '•  ^:zh  ^Vrtnrr,  II  203  (;i  Is  38»),  1  S  2*^,  Gn  17^  (P) 
24«  (J)  48'5  (JE),  Ps  5613  ("  Heb.)  116«. 

61.  7KTf !  N??  hs-2  r'x  t;^  nir:  kS  There  shall  not  fail 
thee  (lit.  be  cut  off  to  thee)  a  man  on  the  throne  of 
Israel :  I  2*  8^5  (ii  2  Ch  6'8)  9*  (li  2  Ch  7'»)  ;  cf.  Jer 
33". 

62.  '  ~r-  rrz  n:2  Bnild  a  ho^cse  to  the  name  of  J" : 
I  3.  53. 0  J 17.  la  Heb.)  8"-  20-  «•  «.  The  original  is  2  S 
7^3  He  shall  build  a  house  to  my  name,  quoted  in 
I5»('''Heb.)8'3. 

63.  Tliere  hath  been  (icas)  none  like  thee  (him) 
before  thee  (him),  etc.  :  I  31-,  II  18*  23"-». 

64.  cy   '2v'  rivrh  That  my  name  might  be  there : 

I  8'«-  29,  II  23-".     Cf.  No.  27. 

65.  Heart  perfect  (c^^)  with  J":  I  S^^  11*  153- "  ; 
cf.  11203(11  Is  383).  The  .adj.  is  thus  used  in  applica- 
tion to  the  heart,  elsewhere  only  eight  times  in 
Ch. 

66.  v;d^  (rrr)  T?^ii-'??n  (nib^S)  vn  Did  (hast  done) 
etnl  above  all  that  were  before  him  (thee) :  I  14* 
lQj5.»,.*si.  cf.  II  17:221". 

67.  Ti?;  i'B.-'D  Every  man  child  (lit.  mingens  ad 
parietem) :  I  U'"  16"  21",  II  9».  Only  besides  1  S 
25--'- «. 

68.  nn^i  -x^i-j  Shut  up  and  left  at  large  (i.e.  all  • 
every  one  being  supposed  to  fall  under  one  of  the 
two  categories  t)  :  I  W^  21-i,  II  9^  l^-"^,  Dt  323«  T- 

69.  nrN  'n-n'^i  /  xcill  utterly  sweep  away  :  I  14'* 
2pi  t  :  —V  -■::-  'J^.-T  I  163  |_ 

70  '  dieth  to  M.  in   the  city  shall  the 

dogs  •  him  that  dieth  in  the  field  shall  the 

fowls  of  the  air  eut  :  I  14"  16^  2r-=*T- 

71.  '•  T'i^  jnc  ^''^'jh  ■'"?"'■'  Sold  himself  (themselves) 
to  do  thai  which  is  evil  in  the  sight  of  J"  :  I  21-'«-  ^, 

II  17"  f. 

72.  -p  ID  vh  Turned  not  aside  from  :  I  15*  22*3, 
II 33  132. 6.  ii  14J4  i5».  24.  28  1722  .  ^vith  'irKt^from  after, 
II  10^  18«  ;  with  *?;?  lit./ro7»  «/><m,  II  103i  15^*. 

73.  n:oj3  Z'n^^z'^  c'-SiS  Cij-n  tij;  np  kS  n'o:rt  pi  How- 

*  TJCX  (B,  Luc.)  prefixes  (Luc.  xa.i)  irmiftCnn,  x.e.  yn^i,  before 
'jl  730,  probably  correctly. 

t  The  most  plausible  explanation  of  the  phrase  is  that  of 
Ewald,  Antii/uities,  170,  •  kept  in  (by  legal  defilement)  and 
exempt.'  For  this  use  of  Ts;;  cf.  Jer  30* ;  Niph'al  -f;i 
1  S  21^.  Other  explanations  are  quoted  by  Driver  on  Deut. 
Lc. 


be  it  the  high  places  were  not  taken  away  ;  the  people 
still  sacrijired  and  burnt  incense  in  the  high  places: 

I  22^  («  Heb.;  r,H  for  p-j),  II  12*  (*Heb.)  14*  15'- 3* ; 
cf.  I  3--  3  15",  II  16^ 

The  extent  and  limits  of  the  passages  whidi  are 
due  to  the  editor's  hand  are  noticed  below  in 
dealing  with  the  composition  of  Kings. 

4.  Date  of  the  Editor.— As  Kings  now  stands, 
the  earliest  possible  terminus  a  quo  for  the  com- 
position of  the  book  is  the  date  of  the  latest  event 
related,  viz.  Jehoiachin's  release  from  prison  in  the 
37th  year  of  his  captivity,  i.e.  B.C.  56'.  some  25 
years  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  As,  however, 
the  wTiter  states  that  the  privileges  granted  by 
the  Babylonian  king  to  Jehoiachin  were  continued 
'all  the  days  of  his  life'  (II  253"),  the  strong  pre- 
sumption is  created  that  the  words  were  not  penned 
so  early  as  B.C.  561,  but  some  time  later,  viz.  sub- 
sequently to  the  deatli  of  Jehoiachin,  wlienever 
that  may  have  taken  place. 

Agreeable  to  such  an  exilic  date  as  is  implied  by 
the  last  two  chs.  of  2  K  are  certain  pas-sages  in  the 
body  of  the  work  whicli  seem  to  presuppose  the 
captivity  of  Judah.  These  are  I  11«»  II  nw-Jw 
2326.27^  and  perhaps,  though  not  so  clearly,  I  9'''-* 

II  2017- 18  21"-!^  22'5--'«>.  To  these  we  may  add  the 
reference  in  1 4^  (Heb.  5*)  to  Solomon's  dominion  as 
extending  over  all  the  kings  '  beyond  the  River,'  a 
statement  which,  as  referring  to  the  country  W. 
of  the  Euphrates,  implies  that  the  writer  is  living 
in  Babylonia  on  the  E.  side  of  the  river.* 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  are  certain 
indications  which  show  that  the  first  editing  of 
Kings  must  have  taken  place  prior  to  the  final 
decay  and  fall  of  the  Juda?an  monarchy. 

Chief  among  these  is  the  use  of  the  phrase  '  unto 
this  day'  (t?n  □vn-ii')  in  the  statement  that  the  con- 
dition of  afiairs  which  the  writer  is  describing  still 
continues  to  e.xist  up  to  the  time  of  writing.  If 
this  phrase  always  or  most  frequently  occurred  in 
tlie  course  of  lengthy  narratives  excerpted  by  the 
editor  from  his  sources,  there  might  then  be  room 
for  the  theory  that  a  statement  which  was  true  as 
it  stood  in  the  old  pre-exilic  narratives  had,  through 
oversight  on  the  part  of  an  exilic  editor,  been 
allowed  to  stand  after,  through  changed  conditions, 
it  had  lost  its  force,  or  rather  had  become  nntrue 
and  misleading.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
expression  is  employed  in  connexion  with  terse 
statements  of  facts  derived  from  the  '  annals,'  and 
in  such  cases  can  be  due  to  no  other  hand  than  that » 
of  the  editor  himself,  who,  in  using  the  phrase, 
either  formulates  his  own  statement,  or  intelli- 
gently admits  a  statement  which  he  is  able  to 
verify. 

The  cases  of  the  use  of  '  unto  this  day,'  which  oug-ht  to  be 
noticed  as  implying  the  eontinxud  existence  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  are  the  following  : — I  8'>(the  ends  of  ihe  staves  of  the 
ark  still  to  be  seen  projecting  from  the  Adytum  into  the  Holy 
place  t) ;  9"^'  (the  Canaanites  still  subjected  by  Israel  to  forced 
labour,  as  they  had  been  under  Solomon)  ;  121''  (the  division 
between  the  ten  tribes  and  the  house  of  David  still  in  existence); 
II  S22  (Edora  still  successful  in  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Judah) ; 
166  (the  Edoniites  still  hold  Elath,  "from  which  the  Judieans 
were  expelled  by  Bezin,  king  of  Syria  {).  The  other  occurrences 
of  '  unto  this  day '  do  not  necessarily  presuppose  pre-exilic 
times,  but  may  be  cited  to  prove  the  frequency  of  the  formula 
as  employed  by  the  editor  of  Kings  :— I  9"  1012,  II  14"  17^  *^  4l.| 

*  The  phrase  "Vi'Ty  15^,  implying  an  exilic  standpoint,  is 
found  again  in  Ezr  410  li.  16. 17. 20  53. 6  66  a  13  721. 25  j^as,  Xeh  27-  9 
37.  The  rendering  of  RV  text  in  1  K  4^4  'on  this  side  the 
River,'  is  quite  impermissible,  this  being  a  direct  violation  of 
the  constant  meaning  of  T^y — country  lying  across  or  on  the 
other  side  of  a  river. 

f  It  is  noticeable  that  in  LXX  of  this  passage  the  words  'unto 
this  day  '  have  disappeared,  the  excision  lieing  doubtless  due  to 
some  later  scribe  who  knew  that  in  his  own  time  their  purport 
had  ceased  to  be  true. 

*  Beading  CIK,  C'Onx,  in  place  of  cnjc,  C'CilX. 

I  In  n  10"-^  Ci  r!~\'ii.  occurring  in  a  lengthy  narrative  must 
have  been  written  prior  to  the  destruction  of  Samaria  (Kueuen, 
Ond.  §  2514),  and  is  thus  due  to  the  source  and  not  to  the  editor. 
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Again,  it  .sfeiiis  to  be  clear  that,  at  the  time 
when  the  editor  is  writing,  the  Davidic  di/nanti/ 
still  possesses  a  monarch  reigning  in  Jerusalem. 
David  has,  and  is  still  to  have,  a  lamp  before  J"  at 
Jerusalem  continually  (see  above,  No.  59  of  the 
editor's  phrases).  The  exjnession  'before  J"  at 
Jerusalem'  of  I  11^  iujplies  further  that  the 
temple  is  still  standing  infftrt,  a  iK)int  which  is 
also  assumed  in  the  dedication  prayer  of  I  8''"*^ 
which  owes  its  present  form  to  the  Deuteronomic 
editor.  Throughojit  this  prayer  the  leading  petition 
is  that  supplication  made  in  or  tuivai'ds  J"s  temple 
built  by  Sulomon  may  meet  with  a  favourable 
answer  (vv.'-»-  »«•  s"-  '^-  '^-  ss-  *-■  **• «).  We  may  notice 
also  I  9^  which  likewise  occurs  in  a  section  in  which 
the  editor's  hand  is  prominent :  '  I  have  hallowed 
this  house  which  thou  hast  built,  to  put  my  name 
there  for  ever  ;  and  mine  eyes  and  my  heart  shall 
be  there  perpetually.' 

Upon  these  grounds  it  may  be  concluded  that 
the  main  editing  of  Kings  must  have  taken  place 
prior  to  the  destruction  of  the  .Iud.x>an  kingdom, 
and  that  such  sections  of  the  book  as  imply  an 
exilic  standpoint  are  therefore  of  the  nature  of 
later  redactional  additions  and  interpolations. 

For  tlie  work  of  tliis  principal  editor,  influenced 
as  we  have  seen  him  to  be  by  the  .spirit  and 
language  of  Deut.,  the  terminus  a  quo  is  the 
discovery  of  Deut.  in  the  year  B.C.  621,  the 
terminus  ad  quern  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
B.C.  586.  And  since  the  editor's  standpoint  seems 
to  indicate  that  he  wrote  before  the  glamour  of 
Josiah's  reformation  had  wiiolly  or  nearly  faded 
during  the  latter  days  of  the  Judajan  monarchy, 
the  assumption  is  fair  that  he  undertook  and  com- 
pleted his  book  not  later  than  B.C.  600.* 

5.  Latkr  Editors.  —  From  the  preceding  ex- 
amination and  conclusion  as  to  the  date  of  the 
main  redaction  of  Kings  it  is  clear  that  the  pre-exilic 
book  must  have  received  certain  additions  at  tlie 
hands  of  a  later  editor  or  editors  before  it  attained 
the  form  in  which  we  possess  it.  The  chief  of  tliese 
additions  is  the  api)en(lix,  which  carries  the  history 
down  to  the  year  B.C.  561.  To  this  appendix  be- 
longs certainly  II  24'''-25"'',  and,  presumably,  23^^- 
24".  The  conclusion  of  the  pre-exilic  book  has, 
however,  probably  been  worked  over  by  the  second 
editor,  and  so  adapted  to  receive  his  addition  that 
it  is  now  impossible  exactly  to  discover  its  position. 

Any  of  the  \v.'^-  "•«  or  even  30»  of  ch.  23  might  have  formed  a 
conclusion  scArcel3'  more  abrupt  than  the  present  conclusion  ch. 
25'>3.  Oh.  2329»,  it  it  is  not  exactly  imitated  in  style  in  ch. 
24i»,  must  be  by  the  same  hand,  i.e.,  presumably,  the  hand  of 
the  second  editor.  But,  again,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  first 
editor  should  have  appended  the  usual  summary  of  a  reign  in 
V.2S  without  mentioninir  the  manner  of  the  king's  death.  The 
statement  of  v. 25''  seems  at  first  sight  to  presuppose  the  writer's 
acquaintance  with  the  characters  of  all  the  succeeding  kings  of 
Juaah,  but  need  not  necessarily  do  so.  Of.  the  somewhat 
stereotyped  formula  of  1 149»  with  reference  to  Jeroboam. 

Upon  the  other  passages  above  mentioned  as  im- 
plying an  exilic  standpoint  .see  below  {Composi- 
tion). It  is  noticeable  that,  apart  from  the  difference 
of  standiioint  involved  in  tiie  destruction  of  the 
JmLvan  kingdom  and  the  Exile,  the  mould  of  mind 
of  tiie  second  editor  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Hrst  editor.  The  same  Deuteronomic  mode 
of  thought  is  couched  in  the  same  phraseology, 
while  in  the  appendix  the  structural  method  of 
the  first  editor  is  faithfully  imitated.  Thus,  if 
the  nuiin  Deuteronomic;  editor  or  redactor  ])e  cited 
under  the  sign  R",  it  is  reasonable  to  employ  the 
sign  It"^"  in  referring  to  the  second  editor  of  the 
same  school  of  thought. t 

*  So  Kucnen,  Onderzoek,  g  26 ;  Wellhansen,  Composition. 
p.  298ff.,  etc.  Kiinig,  on  the  contrary,  holds  that  the  editor  of 
Kings  compiled  his  work  not  earlier  than  B.C.  588,  i.e.  during  the 
Exile  (Hinleitung,  $  633). 

t  In  s|itaking  of  a  second  Deuteronomic  editor  (Rd2)  it  ia  not, 
of  course,  intended  dogmatically  to  assert  that  all  passages 
assignetl  to  such  a  writer  must  have  flowed  from  the  same  pen, 


Kings,  as  it  stands  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  has, 
a-'ain,  undergone  still  later  revision  than  tliat  of  R°-. 
Tliis  is  clear  from  certain  variations  in  form  and 
order  between  the  MT  and  the  recension  of  the 
text  which  is  represented  by  the  LXX.  While  in 
some  cases  the  condition  of  the  LXX  text  is  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  MT,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  clear  that  in  a  number  of  sections  LXX  pre- 
serves a  superior  arrangement  in  order,  or  a 
simpler  form,  of  narrative  which  points  to  the 
fact  that  MT  has  suHered  dislocation  and  inter- 
})olation  at  the  hands  of  a  reviser  or  revisers  of  a 
date  later  than  the  separation  of  the  two  recensions. 
As  instances  of  this  we  may  notice  I  4"'*-^^  (Heb.  4"-*- 
5")  5-7  (Heb.  S^'-T)  in  the  main,  S^-"  IP-i^,  and  the 
position  of  MT  21  after  19,  so  that  22  succeeds  20 
without  a  break  in  the  narrative.  Consideration 
of  such  points  as  must  here  be  raised  is  best 
reserved  for  a  sectional  criticism  of  the  compo.si- 
tion  of  the  book, 

6.  SOUKCES  AND  COMPOSITION  OF  KiNGS  CON- 
SIDERED IN  DETAIL.*  — I  V-^^''.  Narrative  of  the 
events  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  Solomon 
as  the  successor  of  David.  It  is  generally  assumed, 
and  with  great  probability,  that  this  section  origin- 
ally formed  part  of  the  document  2  S  9-20,  which 
gives  a  history  of  David.  2'--=*  is  due  to  R"*  (see 
above,  phrases  of  R^,  Nos.  1-6,60,  61). 

A  point  of  interest  in  connexion  with  the  homogeneity  of  the 
narrative  is  the  fact  that  after  235»  LXX  (B,  Luc.)  inserts  xtLi  « 
^xo-iXiia.  xecTcpOovro  it  'IiptuirccXr.u,  i.e.  MT  2<6b  with  the  reading 
D^tyTa  for  na^c  T3.  The  correct  position  of  the  sentence 
seems  to  be  at  the  end  of  v.3*,  from  which  in  MT  it  was 
separated  by  the  insertion  of  the  Shimei  section.  Solomon's 
establishment  in  the'  kingdom  resulted  from  the  death  of  his 
powerful  adversaries,  Adonijah  and  Joab,  and  could  not  have 
been  much  enhanced  by  the  death  of  Shimei  some  three  years 
later.  The  fact  that  in  LXX  these  words  precede  v.35b  suggests 
that  this  latter  may  be  a  later  insertion  made  to  complete 
the  information  supplied  by  \.'-">^. 

3^-11''^.  History  of  Solomon's  reign.  The  narra- 
tive follows  a  well-defined  plan.  The  kernel  is 
5^-7*^  (Heb.  5^'-7''),  the  description  of  Solomon's 
building  operations,  with  its  sequel,  ch.  8.  Around 
this  are  grouped  (chs.  4.  9.  10)  a  series  of  notices, 
for  the  most  part  brief,  illustrative  of  the  king's 
wisdom,  magnificence,  and  prosperity.  Ch.  3  forms 
an  introduction  to  the  whole,  detailing  Solomon's 
request  for  wisdom,  with  a  signal  instance  of  its 
exercise:  ch.  11,  as  a  conclusion,  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  circumstances  which  paved  the  way  for 
the  disruption  of  the  kingdom. 

3^,  as  it  stands  in  MT,  is  out  of  place.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  together  with  9^'-  ^"*,  it 
originally  formed  part  of  the  document  embodied 
inch.  4-""^-.     See  ad  loc. 

3"  ^  expresses  disapprobation  of  Bdmu  worship, 
based  ui)on  the  law  of  Deut.  which  restricts  sacrifice 
to  the  central  sanctuary.  Similar  notices  by  R" 
are  found  elsewhere  in  Kings  (see  phrases.  No.  73). 
The  old  narrative  treats  Bdmd  worship  as  a  matter 
of  course  ;  cf.  v.*  18'W  19i»  etc. 

Though  vv.2. 3  of  3  both  exhibit  the  influence  of  Deut.,  it  is 
scarcely  i^ossible  to  assign  both  to  one  author  Rn.  In  v.3  the 
subject,  as  in  vv.l-'*,  is  Solomon,  while  in  v.''*  the  people  are 
specified.  V.3  simply  places  two  facts  side  by  side  without  any 
at  tempt  at  correlation  : — Solomon  loved  J",  only  he  sacrifice*! 
and  burned  incense  on  the  high  places  ;  v.2  supplies  an  explana- 
tion : — This  Bamd  worship  was  a  popular  custom,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  house  of  J '  was  not  yet  built.  Hence  v.s  is  the 
work  of  Rd,  and  opens  the  account  of  Solomon's  reign  b.v  in- 
troducing the  narrative  of  the  vision  at  Gil)eon  ;  v.'-  proceeds 
from  a  later  editor,  who,  with  a  view  to  explaining  Solomon's 
conduct,  inserted  the  phrase,  which  he  found  to  be  frequent 
elsewhere,  v.'^,  together  with  the  explanation  which  follows,  v.2b^ 
and,  in  order  to  illustrate  this  latter,  probably  moved  v.i,  which 

since  it  is  obvious  that  more  than  one  Deuteronoinist  may  have 
had  a  hand  in  the  revision  of  Kings.  Ru''^  denotes  a  Deutero- 
nomic redactor  or  redactors  of  the  Bk.  of  Kings  who  lived  in 
exilic  or  post-exilic  times. 

*  The  following  criticisms  upon  the  narratives  of  Kings  are, 
in  the  main,  taken,  directly  or  in  an  abridge<l  form,  from  the 
writer's  A'ofM  on  the  llehrew  Text  of  the  Books  of  Kituis,  which 
is  in  course  of  i)reparation  by  the  Oxford  University  Prc!<s. 
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mentions  the  fact  of  the  house  of  J  '  bein;;  not  yet  built,  from  i 
the  position  which  it  properly  occupies  in  eh.  4  LXX.  In  LXX  ' 
of  ch.  3,  v.i  is  wanting  and  v."-  frajfrnentarj-. 

S"*"^'   is   an    ancient   n.arrative,  to  some  extent 
revised    bv   K'^,    whose   hand    may   be   traced    in 
VV-6.S".  lift  {phrases  Nos.  2.  3.   8.  9.  57.   60.  63). 
Probably  also  v.**,  at  least  in  its  present  form,  is  , 
«lue  to  It",  since  if  according  to  v.*  '  the  great  high  ; 
place'  was  at  Gibeon,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
whj'  Solomon  should  have  retumetl  to  Jerusalem  i 
to  otter  sacrifice,  except  from  the  Deuteronomic  | 
.standi>oint.      The   phrase   '  ark  of    the  covenant  ; 
of  J"  is  mainly  a  D  expression.     3**"*  is  an  old  i 
narrative  in  its  original  form. 

4'"'*,  which  gives  a  list  of  Solomon's  officers  of 
state,  may  be  supposed  to  be  derived  from  '  the 
book  of  the  annals  of  Solomon.'  ■ 

The  list  has  received  one  later  addition,  viz.  x.**>.  The  state-  i 
raent  that  '  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  priests'  is  no  jiart  of  the  I 
register  in  its  original  form  as  an  otficial  state  document.  This 
naturally  heade<rthe  list  with  the  name  of  the  high  priest  of 
the  time,  Azariah,  the  son  of  Zadok.  The  insertion  was  made 
by  RD  or  by  someone  still  earlier,  who  wished,  as  a  matter  of 
lustorical  interest,  to  notice  that  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were 
priests  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign.  It  is  noticeable 
that  in  this  case  only  is  there  omission  of  tlie  name  of  the  father 
of  any  otficial.  The  sentence  at  the  end  of  v.is  should  be 
emended,  after  Klostermann,  \~\^Z  nc^K  C'^VJ-t'??  "?2  I'^K  ^fi] 
'  and  one  officer  was  over  all  the  officers  who  were  in  the  land,' 
the  allusion  being  to  Azariah  of  v.5. 

4*>-»*(Heb.  4-'»-5>^)  appears  in  LXX  (B,  Luc.)  in  a 
form  somewhat  different  from  MT.  4*-  -^-  ^-  "^  and 
part  of  v.-^  ('  from  Tiphsah  .  .  .  the  river ")  do  not 
appear,  but  are  to  be  found  in  the  addition  at  the 
end  of  ch.  2*^.  At  the  close  of  4^*  the  text  con- 
tinues in  the  following  order: — vv.^- ^- -"-^- ^®"*', 
after  which  follow  ch.  3\  ch.  9i«- "".  Thus  the 
commencement  of  v.'-"  '  And  these  officers  pro- 
vided,' etc.  {'it  n^Nn  C"5x:n  ?'?;'rri,  not,  as  RV,  'and 
those  officers,'  etc. ),  hinges  directly  on  to  the  section 
4^"^',  which  enumerates  the  officers  and  their 
respective  districts.  This  explains  r^'^tt!^  '  these ' 
of  v.^,  which  is  otherwise  anomalous.  There  can 
1)6  no  question  that  the  text  of  the  section  as  pre- 
.served  by  LXX  is  complete  in  itself,  and  bears  the 
stamp  of  originality  rather  than  the  somewhat 
confused  account  of  MT. 

The  disturbing  factors  in  MT  app>ear  to  have  been  w.20.  21. 
2S.*  These,  which  contain  no  verj-  precise  information,  were 
added  protebly  not  from  a  written  source,  but  from  oral  tradi- 
tion, by  a  post-exilic  scribe,  who  desired  reference  to  the  happy 
times  under  Solomon's  golden  age.  The  insertion  led  to  the 
dislocation  of  vv.2:.  a*^  causing  them  to  be  placed  after  \-i-.22.  *s. 
■-■'.  Probably  the  same  hand  excerpted  the  notice  about 
Pharaoh's  daughter  and  her  dowry  frcm  its  true  position  after 
¥.•*■»,  dividing  it  and  placing  part  at  tfie  beginning  of  ch.  3  (for 
the  reason  given  above,  32- »),  and  part  as  a  sequel  to  the  mention 
of  Gezer  in  ch.  01*. 

51-751  (Heb.  5"-7").t  The  main  document,  repre- 
sented by  chs.  6.  7,  appears  to  have  l>een  one,  and 
was  probably  derived  from  the  temple  arrhires. 
5*'*  has  been  amplitied  by  Ri*  upon  the  lines  of 
2  S  7  {phrases,  Nos.  10,  62).  In  5^-  the  idea  and 
phrase  '  as  he  promised  him '  (i':'"!"  "ifvtz)  are  Deu- 
teronomic, t  and  thus  the  first  half  of  this  verse 
ought  prol)ably  to  be  assigned  to  R". 

In  S'^-i"*  the  relationship  of  the  70,000 -f- 80,000 
workmen  to  the  30,000  of  5'*- "  is  obscure,§  and 
j>robably  points  to  a  ditterence  of  source.  So  Ewald 
and  Stade ;  the  latter  noticing  that  pzzhn  '  the 
Lebanon,'  of  v.",  is  in  v.i*  called  -.ii '  the  mountain.' 

The  narrative  of  6.  7  has  been  much  worked 
over  in  po-st-exilic  times.     In  6'  the  exact  coinci- 

*  426  properly  belongs  to  ch.  10,  where  it  occiu^  in  LXX 
(B,  Luc.)  in  connexion  with  v.26. 

t  Upon  the  text  of  this  section  Stade's  article,  '  Der  Text  des 
Berichtes  iiber  Salomos  Bauten,'  ZATW,  1883,  p.  129 ff.,  is  most 
invaluable. 

J  Cf.  Dt  121  63  93  al.  Driver  (Comm.  on  Dent.  Ixxxi)  cites 
from  D  fifteen  occurrences  of  (S) ''  "121  nrKr,  besides  instances 
from  the  compiler  of  Judges  and  Joshua. 

J  According  to  2  Ch  21''- 1"  the  former  consisted  of  '  the 
strangers  that  were  in  the  land  of  Israel.'  Of  this  difference, 
however,  there  is  no  hint  in  the  text  of  Kings. 


dence  in  length  of  the  period  of  480  years  from  the 
Exodus  to  the  commencement  of  Solomon's  teujple, 
with  the  period  wliieh  extends  from  this  latter 
point  to  the  return  from  the  Exile,  is  .scarcely  acci- 
dental, and  marks  the  verse  as  a  post-exilic  inser- 
tion. LXX  places  6'  between  vv.  ^"*-  * '»  of  5,  into  which 
position  it  lias  probably  crept  from  the  margin. 
In  its  place  we  have  6^-  ^^,  which  give  the  date  of 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  temple  and  of  its 
completion.  This  ix)sition  for  these  latter  verses 
is  accepted  by  Weilhausen  (C'ompantion,  p.  267), 
though  not  by  Stade.  6'  intrudes  itself  very  awk- 
wardly into  the  midst  of  the  account  of  the  side 
chambers,  and,  if  forming  a  part  of  the  original 
description,  must,  at  any  rate,  be  out  of  place.  In 
6**  read,  with  LXX  (B,  Luc),  Targ.  ni:i-pn  'the 
lowest,'  in  place  of  .xi'pn  '  the  middle.'  6*  (omitting 
nnsn  C'23,  with  B,  Luc.)  ought  to  follow  6'". 

gii-u^  wliich  is  omitted  bj-  LXX,  is  not,  as  is 
generally  assumed  by  critic*,  the  work  of  Ri>,  but 
is  due  to  a  post-exilic  editor,  who  shows  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Law  of  Holiness  (H)  and  the  Priestly 
code  (P).  The  section  contains  some  D  phra.se.s, 
.such  as  could,  and  did,  pass  from  D  into  P,  but 
other  expressions  belong  solely  to  P  or  to  H.  V." 
Ls  by  the  same  hand  as  vv.i^",  v.^  being  repeated 
in  order  to  round  off  the  interpolation  and  attach 
it  to  the  preceding  narrative.  The  following  special 
marks  of  authorship  should  be  noticed  : — 

V.12  'r!|?i-5  i;^n"C!<  //  thou  trilt  icalk  in  my  statutes.  Never 
in  Dt ;  twice  in  Jer  44l<'-  23.  In  H,  Lv  263  (cf.  is^X  and  con- 
stantlv  in  Ezk  (whose  connexion  with  H  is  well  ascertained ; 
Driver,  L0T6  p.  49ff.)  56-7  1120  1S9.17  -2013- 16. 19. 21. |  cf.  the 
phrase  C'i;n  nip."5  ^j'jri  walk  in  the  statutes  0/  the  nations, 
Lv  183  20^  (H).      " 

."TS'yB  '?S?~nK'!  and  icilt  execute  my  judgment*.  The  exact 
phrase"  (with  J"  as  spokesman — mij  jud(pnents)  belongs  to  H; 
Lv  IS-i,  Ezk  57  1112  1317  202J,  1  Ch  2s7.  in  1  K  1133b  the  passage 
belongs  to  Rd,  but  the  words  'CBv"'  '!??'■'[  are  an  exilic  insertion, 
as  is  shown  by  their  omission  in  LXX.  Even  with  I^C^??  hi* 
judgments,  C'Cfv?-?  the  jud(rmentx,  the  phrase  is  not  specially 
characteristic  of  Dt  ;  *  a>i6  3321  (blessing  of  Moses  in  Appen- 
dix) ;  elsewhere  Neh  1029.  Similar  H  phrases  are  found  in 
Lv  185,  Ezk  20"- 13  21,  Lv  1937  2022  251S,  Ezk  1120  -2019  3627. 

Cp^2  nr^V  to  walk  in  them  (the  judgments).  So  exactly  only 
in  Lv  184  (H).  D's  phrase  is ''  *r7~3  rr^^  '  to  walk  in  the  way* 
of  J".' 

V.13  hif'ip'.  '12  •qina  '114:71  And  I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  <if 
the  children  of  lurael.  Verj-  distinctive  of  P ;  Ex  258  29», 
Nu  53  3534,  Ezk  439.  So  occurrences  in  D.  With  the  whole 
versecf.Lv  2611- 12(H). 

6""—,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  interior  of 
the  building,  has  been  much  corrupted  by  later 
glosses.  Thus  in  v.  ^*  c-^~f!.J7  ^^P^  '  for  the  most  holy 
place,'  a  phrase  which  belongs  to  P.  has  been  added 
to  explain  "151S  '  for  an  adytum. '  Other  more  serious 
interpolations  (omitted  m  LXX  are  '^'r-nn  k^t,  '  that 
is,  the  temple,'  inv.'%  vv.  "  -'  e.\'  ept  last4  words  in 
Heb. )  -''.  In  vv.'*-  ^^  emend  \=zr\  n:Tp  '  rafters  of  the 
ceiling,'  nnipn  'the  rafters,' "with  LXX  (B,  Luc), 
Vulg.,  Pesh.  in  place  of  js:.!  nn-p,  nn-p.i.  Y.^  is 
probably  due  to  R'*  (notice  the  phrase  '  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  J").  By  its  omission  we  are  able, 
with  a  slight  emendation,  to  plausibly  restore  the 
original  statement  of  vv.i"-^*^  "And  40  cubits  was 
the  house  before  the  adytum.  And  the  adytum 
was  20  cubits  long,  and'  20  cubits  broad,  and  20 
cubits  high  ;  and  he  overlaid  it  with  pure  gold.' 
In  v.^**  we  may  emend  (with  LXX,  B,  Luc.)  irvn  for  j 
-;$%  and  thus,  with  the  last  4  words  of  v.^,  we  \ 
read,  '  and  he  made  an  altar  of  cedar  wood  before 
the  adytum,  and  overlaid  it  with  gold.'  Stade  ^ 
would  omit  all  references  to  the  use  of  gold-plating  1 
or  gilding  in  Solomons  temple,  but  in  so  doing  lie 
appears  to  go  further  than  is  warranted  by  the 
state  of  the  text.t 

*  D's  usual  phrases  are  Ti^ayh  cr^yc  "V:^  observe  judgment* 
to  do  them  ;  51  7"  1132  121,  2  K  1737  wzrsh  CE^fD  Tzi  teach 
{someone  else)  judgments  to  do  them  ;  4l-  5- 14  61. 

t  Cf.  the  writer's  Sotes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  0/  King*,  p.  73  f. 
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QU8-28  runs  smoothly  when,  following  the  clever 
suggestion  of  Stade,  v.''*'  is  inserted  between  v.-"^ 
and  V.-"''. 

6-*-  *»  (omitted  in  LXX)  is  a  gloss.  V.^  is  clearly 
by  tlie  same  liand  as  v.^",  and  v.^  is  redundant 
after  '■'^,  and  also  out  of  place. 

q:)3.  35  pjay  also  readily  be  recognized  as  due  to 
the  author  of  vv.'^-"''.  Notice  the  late  usage  of 
the  perf.  with  weak  i,  ySiji,  n^]. 

<P"  is  rendered  intelligible  by  the  emendation 
-  .  -  -nio  'doorposts  standing  foursquare,'  after 
l..\.\  [li,  Luc.) 

7^"'-,  tlie  account  of  Solomon's  further  activity 
as  a  builder,  appears  to  be  free  from  later  inter- 
polation, doubtless  because  it  did  not  possess  so 
great  an  interest  for  post-exilic  times  as  did  the 
description  of  the  lirst  temple. 

In  v.2b  read  '  three '  (B,  Luc.)  for  '  four,'  in  agreement  with  the 
statement  of  v.s ;  *  v.6b  nr§'7i<  nn^  '71c;  '  and  door  was  over 
aguinst  door'  (partly  following  B,  Luc),  instead  of ' and  lij;ht  was 
over  against  light,'  a  statement  already  made  in  v.-»>>;  v.7i> 
nWipri-ii"  'to  the  rafters'  (Vulg.,  Pesh.),  in  place  of  ViJliJ'T^y  ; 
v.»b'>  n'3  T^npi  'and  from  the  court  of  the  house  of  J"  '  (cf . 
v.ia),  for  pnci  rendered  by  RV  '  and  so  on  the  outside.' 

"jis-sa  1,.^^  i),,,>,,  much  mutilated  and  obscured  by 
glosses.  Tliese  were  added  for  the  purpose  of 
describing  the  'wreaths  of  chain-work'  (n'ps;p  d'^ij 
nnf-jp)  and  the  'lily  work'  (]V^v  ^V^ip),  of'whicli 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  mention  in  the 
original  account ;  cf.  the  summary  vv.'*'-  *^.  The 
glosses  are  v.'^"  (down  to  nin^-ic')  in  its  present  form, 
yy  19. 20a. --J  -pijg  original  description  may  be  re- 
stored by  the  aid  of  LXX. 

In  T^  read  n^N;  dv^-^  '  for  30  cubits,'  in  place  of 
'for  10  cubits.' 

727-37  jg  i,^  a  very  disordered  condition,  and  but 
little  help  in  reconstruction  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Versions.  Stade's  rearrangement  and  emen- 
dation is  well  worthy  of  notice.  He  distinguishes 
between  two  parts  of  the  carriages  of  the  lavers  : 
the  n.i^a  the  movable  base  4  cubits  in  height, 
mounted  upon  wheels  of  1^  cubits  in  diameter,  and 
the  p"n-v;  the  pedestal,  14  cubits  high,  htted  on 
to  tiio  top  of  the  njn^  and  containing  the  socket 
in  wliieii  the  laver  was  placed. 

7**"'"  is  substantially  correct  as  it  stands  in  MT 
(read  nirpn  'the  pots,'  in  v.'"*»  after  LXX,  Vulg., 
in  place  of  niTjn  '  the  lavers'). 

■j-ifi-si  jg  somewhat  disordered.  The  w.^'^b-so^ 
which  describe,  or  rather  summarize,  the  making 
of  qoldev  vessels  by  fliram,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
a  later  gloss.  The  remainder  should  take  the 
following  order  :  v.""  (emending  the  first  half  verse, 
after  LXX  B,  li^ii:}  □'^jrr'^^-nx  .1^7  n^{<  n^n^V  h^^yqi  j'n 
ik?  nxp  z-Q  '  There  was  no'  weight  to  the  brass 
wherewith  he  made  all  these  vessels,  because  it 
was  exceeding  much'),  v.'*",  v.*"  (emending,  witli 
LXX,  Luc,  'v  n;:i  '  and  S.  placed,'  instead  of  'c  t/T.). 
'and  S.  made'),  v.''. 

8'"'^,  the  dedication  of  the  teniple,  is  an  old 
narrative  revised  by  later  hands  under  the  influence 
of  1'.  Ill  I, XX  vv.^''  appear  in  a  much  shorter 
form,  wliich  shoAvs  no  trace  of  abridgment,  and 
certainly  presents  substantially  the  original  account 
as  it  left  the  hand  of  K". 

The  phrases  of  P  to  be  noticed  are — v.J  '  all  the  heads  of  the 
tribes,  the  princes  of  the  fathers' ;  v.*^  the  distinction  between 
the  priests  and  the  Levites  (contrast  in  the  original  account 
VV.3-  6. 10. 11  where  the  priests  alone  are  mentioned) ;  v.»  rnj 
SK"if!  'the  congregation  of  Israel,' and  the  verb  cnyirn  'that 
were  assembled,'  used  in  a  ceremonial  connexion.  Beside  these 
we  find,  in  LXX  as  in  MT,  v>  the  phrase  i;:iD  hnn  '  the  tent  of 
meeting,'  mainly  characteristic  of  P,  and  perhaps  here  sub- 
stituted for  an  original  "j^Kn  'the  tent'  (cf.  ch  130);  v.6  ai'p 


•  "i«n  ij^S;  Hf  an  n^p^^  D'i;:pH  '  forty  and  five,  fifteen  in  a 
row,'  can  refer  only  to  cnwi'rT  '  the  pillars,'  and  not,  as  RV,  to 
ni?7fT  (fem.). 


CTIi?.?  '  the  moat  holy  place '  (cf.  above  on  616) ;  and  v  v.8-  lo  i^pn 
'  the  holy  place,'  i.e.  the  outer  room  of  the  te.nple,  called  Va'nn 
in  (117.33  721.  The  hand  of  Rd  may  be  seen  in  the  phrase  'ark 
of  the  covenant  of  J " '  vv.i-  6,  in  y.Hb  (see  attove,  date),  and 
probably  in  v.l'b. 

The  two  vv.1213  aj.g  found  in  LXX  {after  the 
section  vv."'*^)  in  a  fuller  form  than  in  MT,  which, 
as  is  shown  by  Wellhausen  {C'otnpositlun,  p.  271), 
presupposes,  after  the  correction  of  a  few  transla- 
tor's errors,  a  text  substantially  superior  to  MT. 
Tlie  addition  at  the  close,  which  points  to  an  origi- 
nal text,  '  is  it  not  written  in  the  IJook  of  the  ifp- 
right,'  must  also  be  regarded  as  genuine. 

yi4-ti«  presents  throughout  clear  indications  that 
it  owes  its  present  form  to  Rd  (phrases,  Nos.  2,  3 
6-8,  11-26,  28,  50,  60-62,  64,  65).  The  final  jwr- 
tion  (w.^^-*")  may  perhaps  exhibit  an  older  narra- 
tive into  which  Deuteronomic  additions  have  been 
incorporated,  but  the  remainder,  and  especially 
the  central  prayer  of  dedication,  has  been  so 
thorouglily  amplified  by  the  editor  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  discover  any  older  kernel  upon  which  he 
may  have  ba.sed  his  work.  The  clioice  of  subjects 
in  the  successive  divisions  of  the  prayer  seems  for 
the  most  part  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  cata- 
logue of  curses  contained  in  l)t  28^''"''^; — cf.  v.^ 
'  When  thy  people  Israel  be  smitten  down  before 
the  enemy,'  with  Dt  28-' ;  v.**  '  When  heaven  is 
shut  up,  and  there  is  no  rain,'  with  28-*-  ^  ;  v.^" 
'  pestilence,'  with  28-' ;  '  blasting,  mildew,'  with 
28--;  'locust,  caterinllar,'  with  2H^-^^-*-;  'if  the 
enemy  besiege,'  etc.,  with  28'""'-  (especially  v.*-)  ; 
'  whatsoever  plague,  whatsoever  sickness,'  with 
2s-i.  -.1.  35.  5a-6i .  v_4«  .  jf  ti,ey  gjn  against  thee  .  .  , 
and  thou  deliver  them  to  the  enemy,  so  that  they 
carry  them  captive,'  etc.,  with  28^'"-  "■**. 

The  division  of  the  prayer  w.46-49,  which  brings  forward  the 
possibility  of  a  general  captivity  of  Israel  in  punishment  for 
sins,  is  considered  by  Wellhausen  (Compositinn,  p.  270),  Stade 
(Genchichte,  i.  p.  74),  Kaniphausen  (in  Kautzsch,  Die  lIeUi(]e 
Schrift)  to  be  marked  by  its  contents  as  not  earlier  than  the 
Kxile,  and  therefore  later  than  Rd.*  Against  this  view  may 
justly  be  cited  the  vagueness  of  the  terms  of  v.'tB  '  so  that  they 
carry  them  away  captive  unto  the  land  of  the  enemy,  far  oflf  or 
near,'  and  the  fact  that  the  writer  (v. ••8)  appears  to  regard  the 
temple  as  still  standing  during  the  period  of  the  Exile  :  '  and 
pray  unto  thee  towards  their  land  .  .  .  the  city  which  thou 
hast  chosen,  and  the  house  which  I  have  built  for  thy  name.' 
But  the  chief  argument  for  the  pre-exilic  date  of  the  passage  is 
to  be  derived  from  comparison  of  Dt  2S,  which,  as  has  Leen 
noticed,  forms  to  some  extent  the  model  of  the  prayer.  This 
ch.  28  is  regarded  by  all  critics  as  being,  if  not  an  integral  por- 
tion of  D  (chs.  5-20), t  at  least  closely  akin  to  D  in  stand- 
point and  date,  and  thus  certainly  pre-exilic.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing, vv.36. 37.  m-^  threaten  a  ciptivity  of  the  nation  in  lan- 
guage decidedly  more  definite  than  that  of  the  p.is.sage  of  the 
prayer  which  has  been  called  in  question.  We  may  therefore  be 
content  to  regard  these  verses  as  containing  nothing  necessarily 
opposed  to  the  supposition  of  a  pre-exilic  authorship,  and  so, 
as  of  one  piece  with  the  whole,  vv.22-53.j 

9'"^  the  account  of  Solomon's  second  vision,  is 
coloured  throughout  by  the  phraseoiogv  of  Rd 
(phrases,  Nos.  3,  28,  29,  .SO,  51,  52,  57,' 60,  61). 
Owing  to  the  terms  in  wliith  this  .section  speaks  of 
the  exile  of  Israel  and  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  (vv. ''■'*§),  it  is  regarded  by  Kuenen,  Well- 
hausen, Stade,  and  Kaniphausen  as  the  work  of 
Rd-*  in  exilic  times.  Such  a  conclusion,  however, 
is  by  no  means  inevitable.  The  terms  of  v."  (see 
above,  date)  go  quite  as  far  to  prove  a  pre-exilic 
position  as  do  the  words  of  vv.^"  to  argue  a  post- 
exilic  point  of  view;  nor  are  the  terms  of  these 
latter  ver.ses  so  definite  as  to  preclude  the  opinion 
that  they  were  penned  by  Rd  cir.  B.C.  600  (see 
above  on  8*'-'*).     If  vv.'-"  do  imply  an  exilic  stand- 

•  Wellhausen  and  Stade  seem  to  regard  these  verses  as  deter- 
mining the  exilic  date  of  the  whole  section,  vv.ii*^'*.  Kamp- 
hausen  assigns  vv.-H-*3  to  D2. 

t  Cf.  Kuenen,  Uexateufh,  }  7^1 ;  Driver,  Dexiterorwmy,  p. 
303  f. 

J  Cf.  Kuenen,  Onderzoek,,  §  26'. 

§  Especially  v.8,  where  [i-'^i'  mii.st  he  rnu  luied  C*"y  (cf.  Mic  SH 
I!  Jer  2618,  Ps  791)  < and  this  house  shall  be  ni inous  heaps.' 
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l^ioint,  vv.*"*(and  not  the  whole  section)  will  belong 
to  Rt^,  rv.i-»  to  Ri>. 

9io_iQ2»  consists  niainlj-  of  a  series  of  short  notices 
drawn  from  the  same  sources  as  chs.  4.  5  (Heb. 
4-5").  The  originals  api)ear  to  have  l)een  cut  up 
and  piei'eti  together  with  no  great  skill ;  but 
whether  the  arrangement  throughout  is  due  to  R>>, 
or  later  hands  have  employed  themselves  in  alter- 
injr  the  sequence  of  the  narrative,  is  not  clear.  In 
LXX  (B,  Luc.)  the  arrangement  is  somewhat  difter- 
ent,  but  scarcely  superior,  to  that  of  MT. 

One  single  original  document  appears  to  be  represented  by 
910. 17.  IS.  !».  15. -Ju. -Jl.-il-i!^  and  tliesf  verses  may  ver\-  well  have 
originally  taken  this  orvler,  the  complelioii  of  Solomon's  build- 
ing operations  being  first  narrated,  and  then  followed  by  an 
account  of  the  forc«l  levy  raised  to  carry  out  these  works. 
After  V.**  there  probably  followed  in  the  original  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  chief  officers  (C'S^PKi  '"ly ).  The  statement  of  v.-^^ 
connected  by  Rd  to  v.s^b  by  the  particle  IK  '  then,"  is  prol>ably 
from  the  same  document.  Next  to  the  account  of  the  kinsj's 
building  activity— his  mast  important  work,  there  would  natur- 
ally follow  mention  of  his  achievement  next  in  importiuice— the 
provision  of  an  efficient  slupping  for  the  increase  of  his  wealth 
from  external  sources.  This  succeeds  in  9^'^  li>ii.  But 
reference  to  the  ships  naturally  leads  up  to  mention  of  the 
imports  introduced  by  their  means,  as  we  see  in  9*  lOH,  and 
the  use  to  which  these  rare  and  valuable  materials  were  put. 
Thus  there  follows  lOi-  i-*— .  The  general  subject  of  imports 
suggests  allusion  to  a  specially  import.ant  item — horses  from 
Egypt,  apparently  first  introduced  into  the  kingdom  in  any 
considerable  numbers  by  Solomon,  10*>-*  "•*•  *•. 

Thus  the  disturbing  factors  introduced  into  this  main  account 
are  seen  to  be  911  u^  i-».  16.  Siiu  2s^  101-10.13.23-25.27.  Xotice  in 
911. 16. 84  the  awkward  pluperfects  pointed  by  the  order — subject 
preceding  verb,  'sttix  xyj  ^S"~i'?  D^Tj  •"'^Jii  cn¥?'~Vs  n>13, 
•tC'^Ji  •TISTC  ~X,  and  marking  the  passages  as  mere  excerpts 
from  sources  which,  in  describing  a  regular  sequence  of  events, 
must  have  read  D";'"  KSi'l,  nj-is  Vi"i,  njns-nj  hi^ni.  In  v.nb 
Jl  Jh;  TK  cannot  represent  the  apodosis  of  v.w,  since  Tx  used  in 
this  connexion  (in  place  of  1  congeeutife)  would  be  quite  without 
analogy.  Moreover,  even  if  v.Ub  eould  form  the  apodosis,  the 
parenthesis  v.u*  would  come  in  with  very  great  awkwardness. 
V.16  has  already,  with  31,  been  referred  to  its  true  position  after 
4*»  (Heb.  51-*).  From  the  same  source  would  seem  to  be  derived 
v.24»,  while  v. 23,  though  clearly  alien  to  its  immediate  context, 
cannot  definitely  be  assigned  to  any  special  source.  lOi-i"- 13  jg 
an  ancient  narrative  introduced  atthis  point  to  Ulustrate  Solo- 
mon's wealth  and  wisdom,  much  in  the  same  way  as  'i^^'^  serves 
to  depict  his  discernment  in  judgment;  and  the  two  stories 
may  very  possibly  be  derived  from  the  same  source.  Finally. 
10-2S-2S.  27,  couched  in  vague  and  generalizing  language,  are 
probably  relatively  late  in  origin,  and  are  here  introduced  to 
give  the  finishing  touch  to  the  picture  of  Solomon's  prosperitj'. 

IP"",  in  its  present  form,  is  coloured  by  the  hand 
of  B.0  {phrases,  Nos.  .3,  27,  29,  31-3.3,  35,  36,  57,  58, 
65).  The  view  that  the  latter  portion  of  this  sec- 
tion is  not  earlier  than  the  Exile  (R^  ;  so  Kuenen 
vv.^-12,  Kaniphansen,  vv.*- »»)  is  based  upon  the 
words  of  v."  "  who  had  appeared  unto  him  twice,' 
and  presupposes  that  the  narrative  of  the  second 
N-ision,  ch.  9^*,  comes  from  the  hand  of  Rd-  ;  but 
upon  this  opinion  see  ad  loc.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  that  w."-i»  speak  of  a  division  of  the 
kingdom  but  make  no  mention  of  an  exile,  favours 
their  pre-exilic  authorship.  IP-*  apj>ears  in  LXX 
in  a  somewhat  difterently  arranged  and  briefer 
form,  which  is,  in  the  main,  correct.! 

11""^  seems,  as  it  now  stands,  to  be  somewhat 
confused.  Hadad,  though  but  '  a  little  lad '  at  the 
time  of  his  flight  into  Egypt,  at  once  finds  favour 
with  Pharaoh,  and  receives  from  him  a  house,  an 
allowance,  and  land.  He  then,  in  spite  of  his  ex- 
treme youth,  marries  the  sister  of  Pharaolis 
queen,  Tahpenes,  and  his  son  Genubath  is  brought 
up  in  the  palace  with  Pharaoh's  sons.  The  form 
Adad  (n>x)  of  v.i"%  as  a  variation  of  Hadad  (ti.i), 
creates  ftuther  suspicion  as  to  the  integrity  of  the 
narrative. 

*  This  verse  originally  stood  in  combination  with  4*»  (Heb. 
56) ;  see  on  4*)^. 

t  Notice  especially  in  v.Sb  the  text  of  Luc  iBuuU  x»i  iivi,  i.e. 
'i^  ri3]3?  T5P5  in  place  of  ninaic?  niTcp?.  Solomon  himseif 
burnt  incense  and  sacrificed  to  the  strange  gods,  but  this  fact 
has  been  toned  down  by  some  later  hand  into  the  statement  of 
MT.  Sj-ntax,  however,  has  suffered  in  the  process  (we  should 
expect  at  least  rnn^Tiprn  n'ni?p5Ci). 
VOL.  II.— 55 ' 


H.  Winckler  (  J  /f  <<r«<.  UiUer»ueJiUHgenjl-6)  ver>-  skilfully  distin- 
guishes and  reconstructs  two  namnves  which  have  been  inter- 
woven. The  one  speaks  of  an  Edomite  Uadad,  who,  as  a  child, 
is  carried  into  ^^ypt  by  his  father's  servant,  and  brought  up  by 
I'haraoh's  nueen.  The" other  makes  .\dad  a  HUiianite  prince, 
who  Hees  with  his  adherents  into  Egypt,  taking  with  him  c"ertain 
Kdoiuites  from  Paran,  and  is  well  received  by  Pharaoh,  who 
gives  him  for  wife  the  lister  of  his  queen.  A  son,  Uenubatb,  ia 
born  to  him,  but  of  his  fate  we  are  not  informed. 

In  ll"^-=»  of  MT  the  short  account  of  Rezon 
appears  to  have  assumed  its  present  position  at  the 
hands  of  a  later  reviser  of  the  text.  LXX  (B, 
Luc.)  omits  vv.**"-^  (down  to  'all  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon'), and  then,  in  place  of  the  impossible  MT, 
j)resuppo.ses  a  text  ^^'i  ':'><"!v"3  \'Qi\  "nq  ."vs  "i?!?  ^nyj  ™^ 
cix-Ss  '  This  is  the  evil  which  Hadad  did ;  and  he 
abhorreil  Israel,  and  reigned  over  Edom.'  This 
seems  to  be  correct  both  in  reading  and  position, 
referring  as  it  does  the  latter  part  of  v."^  to  Hadad, 
and  adding  the  necessary  summary  as  to  his  rela- 
tionship to  Solomon.  The  definiteness,  howe\er, 
of  the  statement,  'This  is  the  e\'il,'  sug.izests  that 
in  the  original  narrative  some  explicit  account  of 
Hadads  aggressions  must  have  intervened  after  v.^. 

Tlie  short  reference  to  Rezon,  thus  omitted  by  LXX,  has 
been  inserted  between  v.i*»  and  v.i-'b  •  but  clearly  by  a  later 
hand.  So  placed,  it  breaks  the  connexion  of  the  Hadad  story, 
and  neces-sitates  the  resumption  wti  '  .\S:^  •  'li$-jLuu»;,  v.i*,  re- 
peated from  v.i-i*.  The  notice  is  ancient  and  genuine,  but  its 
original  position  cannot  now  be  accurately  determined. 

J226-40  seems  to  have  originally  formed  part  of  a 
history  of  .Jeroboam,  and  perhaps  belongs  to  the 
same  source  as  12'-i*  14^"^*.  As  the  narrative 
stands  in  Kings  it  has  probably  undergone  some 
abbreviation  at  the  commencement,  in  order  to  fit 
it  on  to  the  preceding  account  of  Solomon's  'adver- 
saries.' Xotice  the  summary  form  of  the  introduc- 
tion v.*  and  the  phrase  of  Rd  'at  that  time'  (ns? 
x'rrn)  v.^.  Vv.'^"*'  show  signs  of  expansion  at  the 
hands  of  the  editor  {phrasts,  Nos.  2,  3,  U,  27.  28, 
34,  38.  57-59). 

Not  iuiprolubly  the  speech  has  received  some  few  later  addi- 
tions. In  v.s)  "257??  'npni  'and  my  statutes  and  my  judg- 
ments,'is  wanting  in  LXX,' and  the  use  of  these  terms  after 
n'S']^?  '  to  execute '  rather  than  TCy^*?  "to  keep'  being  charac- 
teristic of  H  (see  on  6i2).  the  two  words  may  reasonably  be  sus- 
pected to  be  a  later  insertion.  LXX  also  omits  'rr^O  "C?  TJIJ 
'npiTi  '  who  kept  my  commandments  and  my  statutes,'  at  the 
end  of  v.*»,  and,  though  the  phrase  is  Deuteronomic,  yet  the 
repeated  T5^x  has  something  of  the  awkward  ring  of  an  inter- 
polation. The  omission  of  the  close  of  the  speech  by  LXX  (end 
of  v.** '  and  I  will  gfive  thee  Israel ' ;  v.S9),  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  reference  of  v.ss — the  affliction  of  the  seed  of  IHivid, 
but  not  for  ever — suggests  that  this  also  may  be  an  addition  of 
exilic  or  post-exilic  times ;  though,  as  Kuenen  points  out,  the 
statement  of  v.3»  need  not  imply  an  exilic  standpoint ;  cf. 
2  S  71*.  The  use  of  the  imperfect  with  weak  1  ^nzst(^)  is  peiiiaps 
another  mark  of  the  late  hand. 

After  the  account  of  the  disruption  of  the  king- 
dom (1  K  12),  the  composition  of  the  narrative 
takes  the  form  indicated  above  in  dealing  vnth  the 
editor's  itiethod.  Into  the  framework  of  the  history, 
constructed  by  the  editor,  are  embedded — 

(i.)  Short  notices  which  give  an  epitome  of  histori- 
cal events.  These  have  reference  to  both  the  N.  and 
S.  kingdoms,  and  were  no  doubt  generally,  if  not  in 
every  case,  extracted  by  R»  from  the  two  books  of 
'  Annals '  to  which  he  so  constantly  makes  refer- 
ence. From  the  character  of  this  narrative  it  is 
to  be  inferred  that  R"^  made  use  of  just  so  much  of 
his  sources  as  was  necessary  to  form  an  outline 
sketch  of  the  history,  often  summarizing  in  a  few 
words  matter  whicli  lay  before  him  in  greater 
detail  ;  cf.  the  recurring  phrase  '  and  there  was 
war  between  M.  and  N.  continually,'  1 14**  \5I^  ^*- ", 
and  also  the  brief  passing  reference  to  wars  in 
I  14i»  22«  («  Heb.),  II  I31-  14«-2«. 

To  this  epitome  are  to  be  assigned  I  14-^-16** 
22»i-«  II  Sis-s*  l(F-»  12"  (Heb.  i8)-13"  13-^-17« 
(except  148-1*  leio-W). 
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(ii.)  Lenjithy  narratives,  yenerally  incorporatcnl 
in  their  original  form,  and  exhibit in{j  only  here 
and  .there  the  marks  of  R^'s  hand,  chiefly  in  the 
expansion  of  speeches.  These  are  in  most  cases, 
as  is  clear  from  their  religious  tone,  the  work  of 
prophetical  writers.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
narratives  have  to  do  with  the  allairs  of  the 
temple  and  its  jniesthood,  and  exhibit  such  a 
minuteness  and  apparent  accuracy  of  detail  that 
they  must  be  regartfed  as  due  to  priestly  hands,  and 
were  probably  derived  from  the  temple  archives. 
These  are  II  lI'--'«  12*-"  (*""  Heb.)  16">-'«  22='-2.3''". 

121-*'.  In  this  narrative  vv."-"'''^-'"  appear  to  be 
additions  of  a  later  hand.  V.^',  witli  its  refer- 
ence to  the  prediction  of  Ahijah,  probably  pre- 
supposes IP"*'  in  its  present  form,  and  must  in 
this  case  be  due  to  R^.  Vv."'^'-",  standing  in  close 
connexion  with  v.'"*  (ef.  v."  'for  it  was  a  thing 
brought  about  of  J",'  v.=''*  *  for  this  thing  is  of  me '), 
give  a  Judaic  turn  to  the  originally  impartial 
narrative  of  vv.'-*,  and  are  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  statement  of  14^,  which  is  based  upon 
the  contemporary  *  Annals.'  Notice  further,  tnat 
while  v.^  speaks  only  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
yy  21. 23  g^fg  careful  to  make  reference  also  to  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin.  V.^'^,  which  stands  in  an  awk- 
ward position,  and  is  absent  from  LXX,  is  prob- 
ably a  later  gloss,  though  not  by  the  same  hand  as 
yy  Is.  i!i-i>4^  since  it  makes  no  reference  to  Benjamin. 

1226-S3  Judging  by  the  stress  which  Ri^  lays 
upon  Jeroboam's  cult  of  the  calves  as  the  cause  of 
all  subsequent  deflection  of  Israel  from  the  pure 
worship  of  J"  (phrases.  No.  56),  it  is  probable  that 
this  narrative  has  obtained  its  present  casting  at 
his  hands,  though  there  is  no  reason  hence  to  infer 
that  any  detail  oifact  is  underived  from  the  older 
source.  Kuenen  (Onderzoek,  §  25'')  observes  justly, 
'  Jeroboam's  measures  with  reference  to  the  wor- 
ship must  already  have  been  related  in  older 
narratives,  but  it  is  only  natural  that  the  Redactor, 
Avhen  dealing  with  a  matter  which  so  specially 
excited  his  interest,  should  not  fail  to  set  before  us 
his  own  construction  and  his  own  verdict.*  Vv.^^-  ^^ 
serve  to  introduce  the  story  of  ch.  13. 

jgi-32  fhg  style  of  the  language  in  this  narrative 
shows  traces  of  decadence  : — cf.  [nji  perf.  Avith  weak 
1  v.',  'riK  njv,  '^  "i?Tf  vv.*- ",  apparently  iirst  written 
as  passives  'n\?s,  'V  "'S'J  (cf.  Wellhausen,  Covip.  p. 
280),  and  perhaps  n;?,?  v.'' — and  this  fact,  together 
with  the  anachronism  '  in  the  cities  of  Samaria ' 
v.«  (cf.  II  W^-  '^  23i»),  and  the  non-mention  of  the 
names  of  the  principal  actors,  marks  the  narrative 
as  being  of  comparatively  late  origin.  It  may  be 
thought  to  have  )>een  a  stoiy  previously  current  in 
the  form  of  oral  tradition,  and  to  have  assumed  a 
literary  form  shortly  after  the  event  predicted — 
the  destruction  of  the  altar  at  Bethel— had  come 
about.  Notice  the  precision  of  the  statement 
'  Josiah  by  name '  v.'*.  The  style  is  about  con- 
temporary with  that  of  the  annals  of  Josiah's 
reformation,  II  23'-'''- 1*-^,  where  the  perf.  with 
weak  1  is  used  with  some   frequency:    vv.''-*-^*- 

U.  14.  19 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  to  be  hence  inferred  that  the 
story  is  o(  the  character  of  a  vaticinium  post  eventum.  Such  a 
view  presupposes  that  it,  together  with  the  notice  of  II  2316-18, 
was  inserted  into  King^s  suDsequently  to  the  redaction  of  R" 
(Wellhausen,  Comp.p.  280 ;  Kuenen,  Ond.  §  25<) ;  whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  ch.  I22uii-  appears  to  have  been  carefully  edited  by 
Ri*  so  as  to  lead  up  to  tne  story,  and  the  resumption  of  the 
main  narrative  in  1333-34^  forming  a  link  to  141-20,  constructs  of 
the  history  a  harmonious  whole.  If  the  story  be  merely  a  very 
late  Judsan  fiction,  the  point  of  the  details  as  to  the  dis- 
obedience and  punishment  of  the  Jttdcean  prophet  seems  to  be 
quite  inexplicable. 

The  narrative  of  H^'^*  *  exhibits  very  clear  traces 
of  the  hand  of  R"^   in  Ahijah's  prophecy  vv.'*" 

•  Upon  the  LXX  version  of  this  narrative  in  its  relationship 
to  MT,  see  Winckler,  AltUat.  Untersxuhungen,  p.  12 ff. ;  Kittel, 
History  of  the  Hebrews,  ii.  p.  206  ff. ;  and  the  writer's  Notes  on 


(phrases,  Nos.  3,  8,  13,  29,  32,  lU,  39,  54,  .'iC,  57,  GO- 
TO), with  which  should  be  compared  the  prophecies 
of  Jehu  son  of  Hanani  against  Baaslia  16'-',  of 
Elijah  against  Ahab  2F''--*,  and  of  the  young 
prophet  afjainst  the  house  of  Ahab  II  9"-'". 

^arnitivrs  of  the  Northern  Kingdom. — I  17-19. 
20.  21.  22'-'*  II  r^-'"**  2'-'*'"  "'-'-'^-  '■'^'^  3*'^  4'-'''  *'*'•  **"*'• 
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(14"-").  This  great  group  consi-sts  of  narratives 
tlealing  with  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
The  stories  are  in  most  cases  of  some  length,  their 
liigh  descriptive  power  and  sympathetic  feeling 
indicating  tliat  they  have  their  origin  in  the  kinjj;- 
dom  to  which  they  relate  ;  and  this  conclusion  is 
.substantiated  by  such  touches  as '  Beer-shebawhicli 
))elongeth  to  Judah '  1 19', '  at  Beth-shemesh  which 
belongeth  to  Judah'  II  14''.  No  blame  is  any- 
where attached  to  the  calf- worship  of  Bethel  and 
Dan,  the  efforts  of  Elijah  and  his  successor  being 
wholly  directed  to  the  rooting  out  of  the  foreign 
cult  of  the  Tyrian  Ba'fil. 

Certain  peculiarities  of  diction  probably  belong 
to  the  dialect  of  North  Palestine. 

The  following  may  be  noticed : — 

Suffix  2  f.  sing.  '2-^,  pi.  '??---;  K^thtbh  II  42  '3^,  »  '5;}??', 
7  ■'O:.!?;,  -y}^.  Elsewhere  sing.  Ca  23,  Ps  1033-  4,  Jer  111* 
(t«xt  corrupt),  pi.  Ps  1033-  4. 6  no?.    Cf.  Syriac  sufif.  2  f.  sing. 


,  pl.  .  lOi 

Personal  pronoun  2  f.  sin>j:.  Ki'lliibh  'nx  :— II  4i«-23  gi.  Else- 
where Jg  1V2,  Jer  430,  Ezk  3G1K  I.  Cf.  Syriac  t-iAjl.  So  prob- 
ably K&hlhh  '?i?Vn  II  423  stands  for  'ptjt  pj^n,  as  in  .Sjt. 
^  As AO  for  ^  AJ  I    yOi  Ad  (Duval,  Gramm.  Sy  v.  p.  174  f . ). 

Demonstrative  pronoun  f.  n;  II  &9,    Cf.  Aramaic  KT 

Infln.  constr.  verb  r\"h  with  sufl.  'n.'innyn^  II  5^8,  perhaps 
presupposing  form  without  suff.  n^^nn^n  with  termination  as 
in  Aram.  (cf.  Dalman,  Gramm.  Jiid.-Pal.  Aram.  p.  289 f.). 

Relative  h\^  in  ^^'f  p  (if  not  a  textual  error)  II  6".  So  Jg  57 
(N.  Palestine)  6i7  712  826  (probably  Ephraimitic),  and  uniformly 
in  Ca  (exc.  title  11).  Elsewhere  only  in  exilic  or  post-exilic 
writings.    In  Phoenician  the  relative  is  CK  with  prosthetic  K, 

Preservation  of  n  of  article  after  prep.  3  :  II  7^2  ^^^•^5. 

K&,M)h  nyi(  =  where1  II  6^.    Elsewhere  only  Ca  l^bis.    Cf. 

Aram.  K?;n,   P_.  j.     cri-ii',  cn'i?K-ni  II  9i8-20. 

Construction  with  the  suff.  pronoun  anticipating  object  (akin 
to  Syr.) :  1 1921  Ty-^n  ah^^,  2H3  nnj-nN  .  .  .  '^Vp.- 

Indefinite  use  of  iriN  a  certain :  1 1»>-  «  2013  22»  (cf.  v.S)  II  41 
86 ;  add  I  21 1  after  LXX  (B,  Luc).  Elsewhere  only  I  IS' '  (perhaps 
for  nriN  another),  Jg  953  132,  is  li,  2  S  181",  and  late  Ezk  lis 

8"- 8  etc.  ,^    .   - 

To  these  may  be  added  a  few  roots  which  betray  the  mfluence 

of  Aramaic  :  ps'V  I  2010,  niriD  2014- 15-  "■  19  (elsewhere  only  very 

late),  onn  218- 11,  n^if'n  II  428/ 
There  is  also  a  fair  number  of  «ir«{  Xiyi/Mfu,  some  of  which 

take  the  place  of  ordinary  words,  and  thus  may  be  dialectical : 

e.g.  DlVgird,  1 18*6  (for  i:n,  IIX),  rh-y»food,  198  (for  'j^K,  n^;», 

'??SC) ;  but  of  others  nothing  can  be  affirmed. 

The  narratives  are  clearly  not  all  by  one  author. 
(i.)  Some  are  histories  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  or  of 
movements  which  they  initiated  in  the  direction 
of  religious  reform,  (li.)  In  others  the  fate  of  the 
kingdom  is  regarded  from  a  political  standpoint, 
and  this  as  determined  mainly  by  the  action  of 
the  king ;  though  here  also  nrophets  play  an  im- 
portant part  as  advisers  and  announcers  of  the 
oracle  of  J".  Thus  both  classes  have  a  religious 
colouring  or  motive,  and  may  equally  he.  regarded 
as  the  work  of  men  of  prophetic  training,  perhaps 
members  of  the  guilds  which  we  see  coming  into 
prominence  in  some  of  the  Elisha  stories. 

(1.)  To    the    former    class    belong    I  17-19.  21, 

the  Heb.  Text  of  Kings,  where  the  whole  question  of  the  int^- 
relationship  of  the  two  forms  of  the  history  of  Jeroboam  (11"- 
I420)  18  discussed  at  length,  pp.  163-169. 
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9'-10«  13"-"- »•=='. 

Of  these  I  17-19  forms  a  continuous  narrative. 
From  the  abruptness  of  v.\  no  reason  l:»eing 
assigned  for  Eliiah's  threat,  and  no  point  of  con- 
nexion existing  for  'hence'  (-jc),  v.',  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  commencement  of  the  story  has 
been  omitted  or  abbreviated  by  R"*,  and  the  speci- 
fication '  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  etc.,'  thus  represents 
his  summary  introduction.  The  sequel  also,  in 
strict  accordance  with  19*'-  ^*,  is  lacking,  only  one 
part  of  J'"s  commission  being  fulfilled,  vv.^*"-^ 

I  21  is  clearly  out  of  place  in  MT,  breaking  the 
connexion  between  ch.  20  and  its  sequel  ch.  22,  and 
LXX  is  no  doubt  correct  in  placing  this  narrative 
immediately  after  ch.  19.  The  dislocation  may 
have  been  aue  to  the  desire  to  bring  the  prophecy 
of  Ahab's  death  (2P*)  nearer  to  the  account  of  its 
occurrence  (22^*^-).  and  perhaps  in  a  minor  degree 
to  the  description  of  the  king's  mood  as  *  chafing 
and  sullen '  (--j^n  i;)  in  20*^  as  in  21^.  Most  critics 
(Wellhausen,  Driver,  Kamphausen,  Kittcl  ;  but 
Kuenen  is  uncertain,  Ond.  §  25^)  assign  I  21  to  the 
same  author  as  I  17-19.  Thus  Wellhausen  cites  as 
points  of  contact  the  central  position  occupied  by 
Elijah,  his  eagle-like  swoop  upon  Aliab  at  the 
right  moment,  and  the  formulae  i^xn  cItI'J  ""^'^  '~-- 
'  and  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things '  21*  (but  cf . 
LXX)  as  17",  x-'jx  '  -Qi.  'n:i  'And  the  word  of  J' 
came  to  E.'  21'^  as' Wx  n;n  ''  Tj-n  18*. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  maintained  that 
Elijah  is  not  really  the  central  figure  as  in  1 17-19. 
He  does  not  appear  upon  the  scene  until  v.",  and 
then  takes  scarcely  a  more  conspicuous  position 
than  Micaiah  in  22^'^-.  The  king  and  his  action 
form  the  centre  of  interest  both  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  narrative.  Further,  Kuenen  notices 
the  absence  of  any  reference  in  21  to  17-19,  and 
vice  versd,  the  murder  of  Naboth  forming  the 
single  crime  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel  in  the  one  stoiy. 
while  in  the  other  the  sole  pivot  is  the  struggle 
between  J"  and  Ba'al.  This,  however,  is  a  point 
of  slight  moment,  and  no  definite  conclusion  can 
be  reached  as  to  the  relative  authorship  of  the  two 
sections. 

More  important  is  the  question  of  the  connexion 
of  I  21  with  its  natural  sequel  II  9i-10=*.  Critics 
generally  argue  or  assume  that  the  latter  section 
is  by  a  difierent  author  from  the  former,  and  most 
(Wellhausen,  Driver,  Kamphausen,  Kittel)  assign 
II  9f.  to  the  vrriter  of  I  20.  22,  II  3^"=^  etc.  (see 
below).  The  argument  against  identity  of  author- 
ship of  I  21  and  II  9  f.,  as  stated  by  Wellhausen,  is 
based  upon  the  supposed  discrepancy  in  detail. 
While  in  I  21  it  is  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  which 
is  mentioned,  and  this  is  described  in  v.^  as  '  hard 
by  the  palace  of  Ahab'  (zxriK  "jyq  hw),  II  ^^-^ 
alludes  to  the  nbj  npVri,  i.e.  the  portion  or  estate  of 
Naboth,  which  lay  outside  the  city.  Again,  I  21'=' 
records  only  the  death  of  Naboth,  whUe  II  9^'" 
speaks  also  of  the  blood  of  his  sons  as  calling  for 
vengeance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  considerations 
clearly  make  for  the  unity  of  the  two  narratives  : — 

II  ^^^,  the  meeting  of  Joram  son  of  Ahab  with 
Jehu  actually  upon  the  estate  of  Naboth  is  a 
touch  of  high  dramatic  power  which  demands  that 
the  writer  should  not  merely  have  knoicn  the  stoiy 
of  Naboth  (proved  by  w."^-  •*),  but  should  actually 
have  ^vritten  it  down  himself  as  an  introduction  to 
the  sequel  II  9f.  Hence  a  presumption  is  created 
in  favour  of  our  Naboth  narrative  being  the  story 
thus  written. 

The  parallels  between  the  prediction  I  2P'-  ^ 
and  the  fulfilment  II  925- km  cannot  be  insisted 
upon,  because  I  21'^-  has  been  largely  amplified  b\" 
BP  (phrases,  Nos.  32,  39,  43,  44,  54,  67-71),  and 
it  is  not  now  possible  certainly  to  determine  the 


original  kernel  of  Elijah's  prediction.  It  should, 
however,  be  noticed  that  the  usual  method  of  R°  is 
to  expand  rather  than  to  excise,  and,  if  this  plan 
has  here  prevailed,  the  original  speech  must  be 
contained  in  vv.'*--*--^''.  The  disagreement  in 
points  of  fact  between  I  21  and  II  9  proves  upon 
examination  to  be  non-existent.  Ahab's  dispute 
with  Naboth  arose  in  the  first  instance  about  a 
vineyard  adjoining  the  palace ;  but  this  was  only  a 
portion  of  Naboth's  estate  (njj^n),  the  whole  of 
which  would  lapse  to  the  king,  supposing  that  the 
familj'  of  Naboth  became  extinct.  And  I  21", 
where  Jezebel  tells  Ahab  to  go  down  and  take 
possession  of  the  vineyard,  clearly  implies  the 
extirpation  of  the  whole  family ;  in  the  statement 
'for  Naboth  is  not  alive,  but  dead,'  the  name 
Naboth  means  Naboth  and  his  sons,  just  as  much 
as  in  v.^5  '  j-j^y  blood,  even  thine,'  means  the  blood 
of  Ahab  and  his  son. 

More  decisive,  however,  is  the  question  of  the 
supposed  unity  of  II  9'-10=»  with  I  20.  22,  II  3^-" 
6*-7-*.  If  this  be  granted,  the  diverse  authorship 
of  I  21  and  II  9f.  seems  necessarily  to  follow, 
since  I  21  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  of  one  piece 
with  I  20.  22.  The  place  where  the  dogs  lick  the 
blood  of  Ahab,  22^,  is  discordant  with  2P^,  and  in 
general  the  interest  of  the  writer  of  20.  22 — mainly, 
if  not  wholly,  political — and  his  sympathetic  feel- 
ing for  the  icing  of  Israel,  preclude  the  supposition 
that  he  is  also  the  author  of  the  Naboth  story. 

Wellhausen  cites  the  following  coincidences  in 
phraseology  of  II  9f.  -N^-ith  I  20.  22,  etc.: — TJU^^n 
'  a  chamber  within  a  chamber,'  II  9^,  I  20**  22^ ; 
.-rrn  '  tarrj,'  II  9^  7*  ;  ccn  ;:i  '  horseman,'  9^  7"  ;  * 
r-i'  -^n  '  turn  the  hands,'  II  9^.  I  22**  ;  1:  irs?  '  take 
alive,'  II 10"  l^,I2(fi^;  and  the  root  xnn  II  lO^^  6^. 
The  importance  of  this  collection  is,  however, 
open  to  doubt,  since  it  contains  no  striking  phrase, 
but  only  such  as  might  be  expected  to  occur  in 
narratives  nearly  contemporaneous,  and  having, 
in  the  main,  the  same  subjects  in  common. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  point  of  phraseology, 
apparently  hitherto  overlooked,  sharply  separates 
between  II  9  f.  and  I  20.  22,  etc.,  and  seems 
absolutely  to  preclude  the  theory  of  a  common 
authorship.  This  is  the  title  which  is  ordinarily 
:  applied  to  the  king  in  the  course  of  the  narrative. 

I  20.  22,  II  3*--"  6»-7^  are  bound  together  by  the 
I  use  of  a  common  title.  In  all,  the  writers  phrase 
I  is  '  king  of  Israel,'  and  the  proper  name  of  the 

king,  if  it  occurs  at  all,  is  in  nearly  every  case 
reserved  for  the  necessary  specification  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  section. 

II  9,  on  the  other  hand,  agrees  vnth  I  21  in  ex- 
hibiting a  regular  preference  for  the  proper  name 

I  simply,  without  further  title. 

'      The  facts  are  as  follow  : — 

!      I  20.  Ahab  kinij  of  Israel,  w.2. 13  ;  Jdng  0/  Tgrael  11  times, 

]    viz.  V\-.4-  -■  "  21.  22.  28.  31.  32.  -10.  41.  43  ;  (A«  king,  W.38.  38  Ms  ;  A/iOb 

simply,  V.14. 
I      I  22.  King  of  Israel  17  times,  viz.  w.2.  3. 4.  5. 6. 8. 9.  lO.  is.  as. 

:   29.  30  6ij.  31.  32.  33.  34  ;  the  king,  VV.15  W*.  16.  35.  37b. 

i  II  34-27.  ^tn^  of  Israel  8  times,  viz.  vv.4.  s.  9.10. 11.12. 13  M»  ; 
!  Ahab  simply,  v.5  (probably  from  another  source) ;  the  tittg 
Joram,  v.". 

II  6S-720.  King  0/  Israel  7  times,  viz.  68. 9. 10.  u.  12.  21. 26  ;  the 
king  10  times,  viz.  628-  30  72. 6. 12. 14. 15. 17  &»*  18. 

II  9.  Jo^-am  or  Jehoram  simply  9  times,  viz.  vv.14Mjs.16M*. 
17. 21. 22.  -21. 34 ;  once  Jehoram  the  king,  v.  15  ;  and  once  Jehoram 
king  of  Israel  in  dii  H;t  distinction  from  '  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah,' 
V.21 ;  never  king  of  Israel  simply.  The  double  occurrence  of 
Joram  in  v.i6  is  specially  to  be  noticed,  since,  on  account  of  the 
proximity  of  '  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah,'  the  specification  king  of 
Israel  might  have  been  expected. 

Similarlv,  in  I  21  Ahab  simplv  is  usual ;  9  times  (omitting  the 
prophecy  "vt.21  ■»),  viz.  w.a.  3. 4.  8. 15. 16. 20. 27. 29.  jihaf,  jdng  of 
Samaria,  v.i ;  Ahab  king  of  Israel,  v.is. 

Now  though  this  agreement  in  form  of  reference 
cannot  be  pressed  to  prove  identity  of  authorship 

*  In  71*  MT  vocalizes  C'f'O  25";,  but  LXX  renders  B  WiSircu, 
.  Luc.  itxSiTCL;,  i.e.  3?1  (or  '3;H)  for  2ri. 
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for  I  21  and  II  9,  any  more  than  can  the  fact  that 
I  17-19  always  speaks  of  Ahab  simply,  be  used  to 
connect  this  section  with  I  21,  because  different 
writers  njay  easily  have  employed  the  same  obvi- 
ous citation  of  the  proper  name  ;  yet  the  fact  of 
the  disagreement  in  form  of  reference  between 
I  21  and  I  20.  22,  etc.,  ought  to  be  emphasized  as 
demonstrating  diversity  of  authorship.  It  is  true 
that  in  I  20.  22,  etc.,  the  general  use  of  king  of 
Israel  may  be  explained  as  prompted  to  a  large 
extent  by  contrast  to  '  king  of  Syria ' ;  but  this 
does  not  sufficiently  account  for  the  almost  total 
omission  of  the  king's  proper  name,  which  would 
certainly  have  occurred  far  more  frequently  had 
the  author  of  II  9  l)een  the  writer  of  these  narra- 
tives. Contrast  especially  I  22,  II  3*=",  where 
(excepting  .3*)  the  names  of  Ahab  and  Joram  arc 
never  mentioned  in  spite  of  the  close  connexion 
with  'Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,'  with  II  9, 
where  in  connexion  with  *  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah' 
the  usual  form  of  citation  is  Joram,  Jehoram 
simply.  And,  again,  notice  the  use  of  the  king 
simply  5  times  in  I  22,  10  times  in  II  6*-7^,  where 
the  desire  for  distinction  from  '  the  king  of  Svria ' 
cannot  have  been  in  the  Avriter's  mind,  and  the 
occasion  might  have  been  suitable  for  the  use  of 
the  king's  projier  name. 

By  this  point,  therefore,  the  diverse  authorship 
of  I  20.  22,  etc.  and  II  9  seems  to  be  proved,  and 
this  dissociation  adds  weight  to  the  arguments 
which  have  been  put  forward  above  in  favour  of 
the  unity  of  II  9'-102^  with  I  21. 

II  l*-""«  is  out  of  a  different  source  from  the  pre- 
ceding Elijah  narratives.  This  fact  is  marked  by 
the  form  of  the  name  .i;^x  vv.'-  *•  '•  ^-,  peculiar  to 
tills  section,  and  generally  by  the  inferior  literary 
merit  of  the  composition.  The  story  is  probably 
much  later  than  1  17-19,  II  21  and  its  sequel. 

II  2*'^*,  Elijah's  translation,  links  itself  closely 
on  to  some  of  the  longer  Elisha  narratives  which 
follow,  as  their  introduction  ;  but  also  might  have 
formed  a  suitable  close  to  the  Elijah  history,  of 
which  M-e  possess  a  fragment  in  I  17-19,  if  this 
can  ))e  thouglit  to  have  gone  on  to  embody  also  a 
history  of  Elisha.  The  following  coincidences 
between  the  narratives  are  worthy  of  notice,  and 
suggest  that  I  17-19,  II  2'-^*4**',  to  whicli  we  may 
add  II  5,  may  be  the  work  of  one  author.  In  the 
case  of  II  8^"''  IS"-^*  the  evidence  is  too  slight  to 
build  upon. 

Elijah.  Elinha. 

1178-24.  Miraculousprovisioii        II  4iV.  Miraculous  provision 
for   the  widow  of    Zarepiiatli    for  t lie  wife  of  one  of  tlie  sons 
during  famine,  and  the  raising    of  the  prophets. 
of  her  son  from  death.  II  ii-vn.   liaising    to    life    of 

the  son    of   the    Shunammitc 
woman. 

1 18M  njy  pj<]  Vip  I'Ki  ;  and      n  431  a^f^p  p^)  h\p  pw  '  but 

there  was  nd  voice,  neither  there  was  no  voice,  nor  anv 
was  there  any  that  answered  ' ;    attention.' 

v.»  a^^B  pKi  njy  pKi  Sip  j'ki 

*  but  there  was  no  voice  nor 
any  that  answered,  nor  any 
attention.' 

1 19i»  19.  .Mention  of  Elijah's        II  28-  IS- 14  V,. 
mantle  (rrnH). 

I  18«  ny-iK  iriri  'and  he  II  43<  :»  v^y  invi  'and  ho 
crouched  upon  the  earth.'  crouched  upon  him.'  • 

II  22-4.8   -OK   q;pr;   ^'^^^  '•    -n         II430i6. 

^\SJi}  '  as  J"  livcth  and  as  thy 
•oiil  liveth,  I  will  not  leave 
thee.' 

II  27-  IS  13J9  '  over  against.'  II  4^5  ib. 

11217  pa'-iy  i3-n^5'.l  'and  11  gn  e'riy  Difjl  'and  he 
they  urged  him  till  he  was  set  (his  countenance  ui>on  him) 
ashamed.'  till  he  was  ashamed.' 

n  217  hyr^\  ar-i  '5V  '?><      11 13"  ib 
V(5rj5?  'my  father,  my  father, 
the  chariots  of  Israel  and  thi' 
horses  thereof.' 

•  The  verb  "inj  is  not  elsewhere  found. 


The  short  Elisha  stories  are  probably  popular 
tales  handed  down  orally  at  first,  and  not  put  into 
writing  until  some  considerable  time  after  the 
longer  narratives. 

(ii.)  The  second  class  includes  I  20.  22>-«8,  II  3*-" 

g8-23.  M-SS  7  (148-14\ 

All  these,  with  the  exception  of  14'"'*,  deal  in 
the  .same  style  with  the  same  subject — Israel's 
relations  with  Syria,  and  may  not  improbably 
flow  from  one  hand.  Notice  especially  the  close 
bond  of  connexion  between  I  22*-  ^  and  ll  3^-  ". 

II  14*-",  which  stands  apart  from  the  other 
narratives,  is  marked  as  probably  N.  Palestinian 
by  its  tone,  and  especially  by  the  reference  of  v." 
'  m  Beth-shemesh,  which  belongeth  unto  Judah.' 

It  does  not  appear  that  .any  of  the  group 
of  N.  Palestinian  narratives  has  undergone  im- 
portant editorial  revision.  The  fact  that  the 
speech  of  Elijah  in  I  21"**-  has  been  amitlified  by 
R''  has  already  been  noticed.  This  is  also  true  of 
the  speech  of  the  young  prophet  who  was  deputed 
by  Elisha  to  anoint  Jehu,  II  9^->".  II  3^- »,  which 
serves  summarily  to  introduce  the  succeeding  nar- 
rative, is  probabW  not  of  one  piece  with  this  latter, 
but  is  rather  to  be  assigned  to  the  '  Annals '  (cf. 
II  V-).     II  9-'9  belongs  to  the  scheme  of  Rd. 

Traces  of  Inter  interpolation  are  not  numerous. 
In  I  18  the  reference  to  the  400  prophets  of 
the  Asherah  is  probably  to  l)e  regarded,  with 
Wellhausen,  as  a  later  insertion.  Notice  the 
absence  of  nx  before  ""is't'n  'k'-j,  and  the  omission 
of  all  mention  of  such  prophets  in  vv.--*.  The 
insertion  seems  to  exhibit  a  late  confusion  of  the 
Asherah  with  the  goddess  Ash  toreth  (see  Asherah). 

The  statement  of  v.'*''  in  the  same  narrative 
looks  like  a  quotation  of  the  exact  words  of  P  in 
Gn  35^"  ;  and,  if  this  be  the  case,  vv.^i-  s^,  which 
appear  to  describe  the  building  of  a  new  altar, 
will  form  a  later  addition  to  the  statement  of  v.*"' 
which  speaks  merely  of  the  repair  (^<9^^1)  of  the  old 
altar  of  J".  It  should  not,  however,  be  overlooked 
that  the  giving  of  the  name  of  Israel  to  Jacob  is 
related  also  in  J  (Gn  32^^),  and  that  the  relation- 
ship of  1  K  18'^^  to  the  passage  of  P  may  be 
notning  more  than  an  easy  verbal  coincidence. 
In  this  case  vv.^^-  ^^  may  represent  a  detailed 
description  of  that  which  is  first  summarily  stated 
in  v.^",  much  in  the  same  way  as  Gn  27^''®  stands 
related  to  Gn  27^. 

In  the  narrative  of  I  20  the  grounds  ui)on  which 
Wellhausen  regards  the  reference  to  the  parts 
played  by  anonymous  prophets  (vv."- "•  ^- *•*•**) 
as  later  additions  are  inconclusive.* 

I  2228^  Avhich  is  omitted  in  LXX  (B,  Luc),  is 
certainly  an  interpolation,  derived  from  Mic  1'  for 
the  purpose  of  identifying  Micaiah  with  Micah 
the  Morashtite.  The  plural  cay  regularly  denotes 
'  peoples,'  i.e.  foreign  nations  generally,  and  is 
seldom  or  never  used  of  Israel. 

Very  po.ssibly  also  vv.^'/S-  (from  ps'i  '  and  the 
blood  ran  out,  etc.)  ^  may  not  have  formed  part 
of  the  original  narrative  of  Ahab's  la.st  battle.  In 
LXX  (B,  Luc.)  v.'**''/5  precedes  v.***"*  'and  he  died 
in  the  evening.'  V*,  for  which  v.****^  prepares  the 
way,  hinges  awkwardly  on  to  the  apparent  close 
of  the  narrative  in  v.**,  and  seems  to  be  intended 
to  satisfy  the  propiiecy  as  to  Ahab's  death  in  21'®'', 
though  the  scene  of  the  event  differs  from  that  of 
the  prediction. 

II  17^''*-  -'"^  is  the  conunentary  of  R"  (phrases, 
Nos.  3,  29,  32,  33,  36,  .39,  41,  43,  44,  46,  51,  53,  66, 
.56,  71,  72,  an.l  cf.  Driver,  Z07*  n.  203)  \\\wn  the 
short  historical  notice  17^"*.t  Vv.'*-  *>  are  certainly 
a  later  insertion,  subsequent  to  the  commence- 

•  Kuenen  (Ond.  §  2.110)  agrees  with  Wcllhausen's  verdict  ujwn 
vv.l»-  I4.sa.  28,  but  inclines  to  regard  vv.S5-43  as  of  much  greater 
antiquity,  and  of  a  piece  with  the  narrative  of  ch.  20. 

t  Poanbly composite.  Of.Wincklcr,  ^12'  Untermehungen,\b-'2,h. 
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ment  of  the  Jadsean  exile,  and  due  to  R"**.  The 
opening  of  v.*^'n  jns  '5  '  For  he  rent,'  etc.,  clearly 
refers  immediately  to  the  statement  of  v."  TJO^ 
cip^.  .  .  .  '  was  very  angry  .  .  .  and  removed 
them,'  but  the  sequence  is  destroyed  by  the 
interpolation,  '?  v.**  being  deprived  of  all  point. 
The  whole  reference  of  the  section  is  to  the  causes 
which  brought  about  the  rejection  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  no  reference  being  elsewhere  made  to 
Judah  except  in  v.*',  where  rrp.T^i  'and  unto 
Jndah,'  is  probably  by  the  same  hand  as  w.i*-**. 

StMde  (ZA.TW  vi.  16S{.)  regwrdi  177-17  as  »n  exilic  addition, 
kU»  tiian  Vfi,  upon  tbe  nonoda  ttwt  the  writer  of  these  retses 
•scribes  Molech  •  worship  (v.ll»)  snd  Assyrian  star -worship 
(v.Mb)  to  the  Northern  Kingdom — tbe  abuse:^  which  later  on 
were  riie  in  the  Southern  kingdom  nnder  Maii&sseh  (II  213-  6), 
aud  also  because  certain  fdirases  appear  to  exhibit  the  influence 
of  Jeremiah ;  cf.  v.i^  'Turn  ve  from  vour  evil  ways,'  with  Jer 
ISU  25S  S5»  36»-  7 ;  'J-  testified,'  etc.,"  with  Jer  7«C,  UTt;  f.va, 
'  and  they  followed  vanity,'  etc ,  with  Jer  25.  The  reflections  em- 
bodied in  these  verses  are,  however,  in  strict  accordance  with 
RVg  plan  which  runs  throughout  his  work,  as  the  number  of 
phrases  above  cited  as  chancteristic  of  his  hand  sufficiently 
shows,  nor  is  it  at  all  unnatural  that  the  editor  who  worked  not 
many  years  after  Joeiah  bad  removed  from  the  knasdom  of 
Judah  the  foreig^n  abuses  of  Manaaseh's  reign,  shonld  ascribe 
the  same  kind  (A  religioas  abases  to  tbe  kin^om  of  laiae], 
side  by  side  with  the  worship  of  J"  under  tbe  form  of  a  calf. 
Xor,  again,  need  the  phrases  above  mentiooed  imply  depen- 
dence upon  the  written  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  any  more  than 
need  other  phrases  used  by  R"*  elsewhere  (Kos.  50-55)  in  oran- 
mon  with  Jeremiah  go  to' prove  that  R"  and  Jeraniah  wne 
one  and  the  same  person.  All  that  clearly  emerges  from  the 
fact  of  such  resemblances  is  that  the  two  writers  were  members 
of  one  prophetic  school  of  thought,  t.*.  the  Deoteronomic 
(cL  Driver,  iOT*  p.  203  at  end). 

The  narrative  of  II  17-*~"  is  certainly  composite. 
yy_32.4i^  in  speaking  of  the  races  which  were 
settled  by  the  Assyrian  king  in  the  cities  of 
Samaria,  say  that  they  'feared  J",' while  retain- 
ing the  worship  of  their  own  national  deities.  In 
V.*,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  stated  with  great  em- 
phasis that  they  'beared  not  J'.'  Again,  while 
w.***-  refer  exclusively  to  the  foreign  settlers,  and 
only  mention  the  introduction  into  their  midst  of 
a  single  priest  of  Israelitish  nationality  (v.*  "Hjx 
c'i^^^c),  to  whom  was  due  their  instruction  in  the 
worship  of  J" ;  vv.***^"*  are  couched  in  such  terms 
as  can  refer  only  to  Israelites  as  siich,  of  however 
mixed  and  renegade  a  strain.  Notice  especially 
yy  13.38  itig  reference  to  the  Deuteronomic  cove- 
nant; v.**  'J',  who  brought  you  up  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt.' 

Thus  this  latter  section  must  be  regarded  as  a 
later  addition  to  the  narrative  of  Kings  CR^- : 
phrases,  Nos.  3,  16,  28,  29,  49),  referring  probably 
to  the  Samaritans  of  post  -  exilic  times.  V.*' 
rounds  ofl"  the  interpolation  by  the  repetition  of 
v.***,  the  statement  of  the  older  narrative  to  which 
the  later  writer  attaches  his  addition.  Vv. **-•*»•  **, 
on  the  other  hand,  form,  in  part  at  least,  an 
ancient  narrative  embodied  by  R», 

Stade  (^ZATW  vi.  167 ff.)  regards  w.2*-«-«  as  the  origjiial 
kernel  which  has  received  the  later  estenaon  rv.»*».  PoasQily 
this  latter  may  be  assigned  to  Rt>  himadf ;  v.SA  resembles 
I  1231,  and  in  v.3J»  rm  ci'iT~iy  'unto  this  day,*  »  an  ex- 
pression commonly  employed  by  R**. 

II  18^'®  b  mainly  the  work  of  R**  (pkrasa,  Nos. 
3,  31,  63,  72),  based  upon  the  notices  of  w.*-"^*. 
Yy  Tb.  8  aj-e  probably  drawn  in  substance  fr6m  the 
*  Annals.'  With  regard  to  v.*  this  is  not  so  clear. 
The  verse  shows  marks  of  a  late  style  (perf.  with 
weak  1,  as  in  21^*  23*'^-),  and  sketches  the  outline 
of  a  religious  reformation  which  appears  in  all 
essentials  to  have  resembled  and  anticipated  the 
reformation  of  Josiah.  Hence  some  critics  regard 
the  notice  as  a  late  and  unhistorical  interjiolation 
(cf.  Stade,  Geschirhte,  i.  607  f.,  ZATW  iii.  8ff., 
vi  170  fl".;  Wellhausen,  Comp.  291). 

The  occurrence  of  a  reformation  under  Hezekiah 
is  supported  by  18^  (which  must,  with  the  rejec- 
tion of  18*,  be  likewise  branded  as  a  later  mis- 
conception), and  perhaps  also   by  the   statement 


of  Jer  26""***,  wliich  speaks  of  the  influence  exer- 
cised upon  Hezekiah  and  all  Jndah  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Micah  the  Morashtite.  Micah  l**"  MT 
mentions  the  Bdm6th  of  Jerusalem  for  reproba- 
tion ;  but thispassage  must  not  be  pressed, because 
LXX,  Pesh.,  Tarff.  presuppose  a  ditt'erent  reading.* 

Certainly  Isaiah  does  not  appear  to  have  had  in 
view  any  centralization  of  J  's  cultus,  such  as  was 
prominent  in  Josiah's  reformation,  but  his  attacks 
upon  the  idol- worship  (2«-^»  ZV ;  cf.  10»*-"), 
tree -worship  (I*),  and  necromancy  (S"),  which 
seem  to  have  been  rife  in  the  Idngdom  of  Judah, 
are  in  agreement  with  such  a  movement  in  the 
direction  of  the  pure  worship  of  J".  Probably, 
therefore,  as  is  allowed  by  Stade  {Ges.  loe.  eit.), 
the  statement  of  v.***  is  based  upon  authentic 
information  as  to  such  a  reform,  and  this  has 
been  later  on  expanded  in  v.-*»,  under  the  influence 
of  the  accomplished  fact  of  Josiah's  reformation. 

II  18*""  is  a  notice  from  the  'Annals,'  introduced 
by  the  synchronism  of  R"  v.*»,  and  closed  by  his 
comment  v.^'.     The  notice  is  identical  Yiith  17**  *. 

II  lS«-20i9  =  Is36'-39».t 

II  181*'^*,  which  is  not  found  in  Is,  is  distin- 
guished from  18"-*"''-  by  the  form  of  the  name 
n;pin  ^izki^ah  (instead of  ?.T;prn  5izkiyyahu),  which 
occurs  also  m  18*-  ^*  ('  Annals').  18^*-*  appears  to 
be  in  strict  agreement  with  the  Assyrian  record 
(Taylor  Cylinder,  col.  iii  ;  cf.  COT  i.  p.  286, 
ii.  p.  1),  and  is  probably  a  genuine  excerpt  from 
the  'Annals.' 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  narrative  of 
Is  36^-39^  cannot  be  traced  to  Isaiah  himself,  but 
must  be  of  a  considerably  later  date.  Notice  the 
mention  of  Sennacherib's  death  (Is  37^=2  K  19*^), 
which  did  not  happen  until  B.C.  681,  twenty  years 
after  the  campaign  against  Jerusalem,  and  cer- 
tainly later  than  the  death  of  Isaiah.  Again,  it 
seems  to  be  clear  that  the  Isaiah  section  (except  38*"-' 
from  another  .source)  must  have  been  extractetl 
from  our  Book  of  Kings  by  the  editor  of  Is  1-39. 

Certain  phrases  which  are  due  to  R»  in  the  Kings  narrative 
Kppf»t  also  in  Is ;  cf.  'for  David  my  servant's  sake '  II  19B4 1 
Is  3T3S;  'How  I  have  walked  before  tbee  in  truth  and  with  a 
perfect  heut,  and  have  done  that  wfaicfa  is  good  in  tbysig^' 
n  303 1  Is  3^;  and  the  redactional  pbiases  'In  those  di^' 
II  201 1  Is  381,  <  At  that  time'  n  aoa|  Is  391.  Kings  is  also 
superior  to  Is  in  the  account  tA  Headiah's  sic^ness^  Is  38*^ 
has  been  abbreviated ;  38B-S*  is  nuqriaoed. 

The  Kings  narrative  II 18^  Yt_t)fy\9  seems  to  le^e- 
sent  a  combination  of  three  sources.  Stade  {ZATW 
vi.  174)  notices  that  Isaiah's  threat  against  Sen- 
nacherib occurs  three  times  in  similar  terms :  19" 
1938b  1933  The  contents  of  Sennacherib's  letter 
(191*-!')  merely  repeat  in  brief  that  which  has 
idready  been  said  by  the  Raljshakeh  (18**). 
Again,  it  is  liighly  improlmble  that  Sennacherib, 
after  hearing  the  news  ^^^th  regard  to  Tirhakah 
(19*),  should   have  imagined  that   the  mere  dis- 

Etch  of  a  letter  would  be  likely  to  compel  Heze- 
ih's  submission,   after   the  failure  of   previous 
verbal  nc^tiations.     The  true  sequel  to  1^  seems 
to  be  19*'- ;   upon  receiving  information   of  Tir- 
hakali's  hostile  movement,  Sennacherib  raises  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  and  returns  to  Ass\-ria.     "We 
have,  then,  two  separate  accounts  of  the  Assyrian 
campaign,     18»»- •' - 19*»- >«• ;     19»«>*    19^    having 
'  probably  been  slightly  modified  by  the  redactor. 
\  Further,   the  section   19*^^  itself  appears  to  be 
composite  in  character.     The  taunt  song  w.^-*, 
I  with  its  accompanying  sign  w.^*^,  stands  apart 
I      *nK^  'sin,'  parallel  to  jrTf  transgression,  as  in  \M.    The 
I  reading  of  MT  is,  however,  accepted  by  Battel,  who  regaicb 
the  rendering  of  the  Versions  as  merely  a  simpHficatioo  {Hit- 
torp,  iL  357). 

t  In  addition  to  the  authorities  cit«d  at  the  end  of  tiiis 
article,  ct  0w  Liteiatnre  given  under  Is.uab,  espfriaHy  DiD- 
mann,  Jetaia,  1880,  p.  310  ff. :  Che>^e,  Intndmelion  to  tie 
Book  of  Isaiah,  1895,  p.  212  ff.  (where,  howevo-,  the  writer 
proceeds  upon  the  assomptkxi  that  Kings  was  not  compiled 
until  after  cc.  588)l 
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from  the  prosaic  statement  vv,'='-".  jj^i, '  therefore,' 
of  v.^-^  answers,  not  to  anything  in  the  prophecy 
preceding,  but  to  v.-'«''/3  'W5^  l?^79nn  nyt«  'Whereas 
thou  hast  prayed  ...  1  have  heard,'  and,  as  ha.s 
been  noticed  above,  vv.'-*"''  ^  are  duplicates  of  tlie 
same  statement.  Thus  vv. -!■*',  generally  regarded 
by  critics  as  an  authentic  prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
appear  to  liave  been  inserted  into  the  midst  of 
the  prophetical  luHtory  i9»>>-20. 33-34^  v.  2>»  represent- 
ing the  redactor's  link. 

The  narrative  of  20i"  prolmbly  belongs  to  the 
author  of  one  of  the  two  preceding  narrative 
sections.  Cheyne,  following  Duhm,  selects  the 
second  narrative  lO'"'"^-  Notice,  as  a  point  of  con- 
nexion, the  occurrence  of  a  prayer  of  Hezekiah 
in  each  section :  19"^-  202'-.  Very  possibly  the 
clironological  notice  at  the  beginning  of  18*^,  '  In 
the  14th  year  of  king  Hezekiah,'  properly  refers 
to  the  events  of  'JO^-'",  and  occupies  its  present 
position  upon  the  false  assumption  that  Senna- 
cherib's invasion  took  i)lace  in  the  same  year  as 
Hezekiah's  sickness  and  recovery.  This  arrange- 
ment is  probably  duo  to  R'*,  who  removed  the 
note  of  tune  from  its  true  position  at  the  head 
of  the  narrative  of  20"^-,  replacing  it  by  his  syn- 
chronistic phrase  'In  those  days.'  Notice  the 
reference  to  Assyria  in  20".  The  whole  verse  from 
f|;p»  'and  from  the  hand,  etc.,'  must  be  due  to 
the  author  of  tiie  mistaken  synchronism.  Cf.  the  ' 
latter  half  with  19**.  j 

The  6th  year  of  Hezekiah  for  the  fall  of  Samaria,  B.C.  722  j 
(1810),  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  14th  year  for  Sennacherib's 
campaign,  B.C.  701  (IS'!*),  and  it  seems  the  best  course  to  1 
regard  this  latter  date  as  true  for  the  sickness  of  Hezekiah 
and  the  eml»8sy  of  Merodach-Baladan,  which  will  then  fall 
dr.  RC.  714.  Thus  Hezekiah's  reifjn  may  be  sup}X)sed  to  have 
closed  B.C.  699,  i.e.  some  15  years  after  u.c.  714  (2CK>»). 

The  short  prophecy  of  20"-  ^*^  has  probably  been 
worked  over  by  R^^  in  post-exilic  times,  when 
Babylon,  and  not  Assyria,  was  the  oppressor. 

II 21  is  throughout  the Mork  of  R°  (pkra.srx,  Xos. 
11,  13,  27,  4'2-44,  49,  54,  55,  66.;  and  cf.  Driver, 
LOT*  p.  203)  based  upon  very  brief  notices  (vv.^-'^'- 
8. 6».  7».l6»)^  derived,  presumably,  from  the  'Annals.' 
Yy  10-15  appear  to  presuppose  the  captivity  of  i 
Judah,  and  must  therefore,  in  their  present  form,  : 
be  assigned  to  R''*.  i 

II  22*-23^  is  a  continuous  narrative,  probably 
drawn  from  the  temple  archives.  Deutei'onomic 
jihrases  are  found  in  23^- ^*- ^  {phrases,  Nos.  3,  6, 
20,  39,  63),  and  in  the  speech  of  Huldah  22i«--« 
{phrases,  Nos.  29,  39,  54  ;  and  cf.  Driver,  LO'I'^  p. 
203),  which  seems  to  show  signs  of  revision  by  11°^  in 
exilic  times.  Certainly  this  later  editor  is  respons- 
ible for  the  addition  at  the  close  of  the  narrative 
2328.27  (phrases,  Nos.  11,  39,  51),  which  strikes  a 
note  strangely  alien  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pre- 
exilic  author  in  view  of  Josiah's  reformation  (cf. 
especially  vv.~-  ^). 

Upon  II  23-''-2;-)3o  see  above  {Lctfrr  editors). 
2522--.!6  jg  a  Tnuch  abbreviated  account  of  the  events 
described  in  Jer  40^-43*,  to  which  source  R'*^  clearly 
owes  his  information.  Jer  52,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  to  be  a  later  addition  to  the  prophet's  book 
(notice  the  closing  words  of  ch.  51,  'Thus  far  are 
the  words  of  Jeremiah '),  excerpted  from  2  K  24^"- 
25*°,  naturally  Avith  omi.ssion  of  25-'--'*'.  as  lia>i7i'_' 
been  already  related  in  fuller  detail. 

liiTERATiKE. — O.  Thoiiiu.s,  />«!  liucher  der  Honi'ii;  (in  Kill- 
Kxeg.  Handb.),  !«  Aufl.  1849,  i;«  Anfl.  1873 ;  F.  Bottcher,  JVew 
exegetisch-kritische.  Aerenlese  ztnn  AT,  2«  Abtheilung',  1864, 
pp.  1-120 ;  C.  K.  Keil,  Die  Biichcr  der  Konige  (in  Bibl.  Comm.), 
1«  AuH.  1865,  20  Aufl.  187C  (Enp.  tr.  1872);  H.  Ewald,  The 
Jligtory  of  Itrael  (Eng.  tr.  1S71),  vol.  iii.  p.  204  ft.,  vol.  iv.  ; 
H.  OratE,  Oetch.  der  Jnden,  vols.  i.  ii.  1,  1875  (frequent  textual 


suirgrestions  omitted  in  Eng.  tr.  1891);  E.  Schrader,  COT,  1886- 
1S88,  vol.  i.  p.  172  ff^  vol.  ii. ;  A.  Klostermann,  Die  Bucher 
Samuelis  nrul  der  Kdnige  (in  Strack  and  Zockler's  Kgf. 
Koinm.),  1887,  p.  262  fit. ;  A.  Kuenen,  Histori$ch  •  kritiach 
(hiderzoek,  2nd  ed.  1887  (Ger.  tr.  1890),  |$  24-27 ;  I.  Hooykaaa, 
hts  over  de  Oriekicfie  Vertating  van  het  OT,  1888 ;  J.  Well- 
hausen.  Die  Composition  des  Hexateucht  und  der  higtoritehen 
Hucher  des  AT,  2«  Druck,  1889,  pp.  26<^-302,  359-361  (=Well- 
liausenBleek,  EinUitung,  1878,  p.  231  fT.),  Prolegomena  zur 
Geschichte  Israels,  4<>  Ausg.  1895,  pp.  275-299  (Eng.  tr.  1885, 
l>.  272  fif.),  Israelitische  und  Jiidxsche  Geseh.,2*  Auag.  1897, 
J).  04 ff.  (enlarged  from  art.  •  Israel'  in  Eneye.  Brit.  1881  = 
Ithtory  of  People  of  Israel  and  Judah,  2nd  ed.  1891,  p.  68  fT.); 
H.  Stade,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  2«  Aufl.  1889,  1«-  Band, 
pp.  73-79,  290 ff.,  ZATW  iii.  129 IT.  (on  I  5-7),  v.  178  (on  I  224«f ), 
V.  275fr.  (on  II  10-14),  vi.  156fr.  (on  II  15-21);  S.  R.  Driver, 
LO'l^  (1891),  pp.  175-193,  « (1897),  pp.  185-203 ;  H.  Winckler, 
A/ttest.  If7itersuchungen,  1892,  pp.  1-54;  E.  Konig,  Kinleitung  in 
das  AT,  189H,  pp.  26;i-269;  A.  Kamphausen  (in  Kautzsch's  Die 
Hcilige  Sehrift  des  AT,  181)4),  pp.  350-426,  Beilagen,  pp.  20-34  ; 
(!.  H.  Cornill,  Kinleitung  in  das  AT,  3«  Aufl.  1896,  pp.  108- 
117  ;  R.  Kittel,  A  History  of  the  Hebrews  (Eng.  tr.  1896),  vol.  ii. 
49 fT.,  177  ff.;  Piepenbring,  Hist,  dupeuple a' Israel,  1898,  p.  167  ff. 
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KING'S  POOL.-See  Pool. 


KING'S  YALE,  THE  (Ti.^an  pcy,  AV  the  king's 
dale). — The  place  where  the  king  of  Sodom  met 
Abram,  Gn  14"  {rh  -rri^iov  ^aaCkiwi).  Here  also  the 
childless  Absalom  erected  in  his  lifetime  a  monu- 
ment to  himself,  2  S  18^*  (^  /cotXds  tov  ^aaiXiui).  See 
HiNNOM  (Valley  of),  p.  388";  Shaveh  (Valk 
OF),  and  Jerusalem,  p.  584*. 

KINSFOLK.— Although '  kinsfolk'  is  itself  plural 
(see  Folk),  and  is  so  treated  in  Job  19"  '  My  kins- 
folk have  failed,'  and  Lk  2**  'They  sought  him 
among  their  kinsfolk '  (^i'  rots  (TVYyevict  [WH -eOorti']), 
it  is  also  found  with  an  s  added,  giving  the  irreg. 
plur.  '  kinsfolks,'  in  1  K  16"  '  Neither  of  his  kins- 
folks, nor  of  his  friends ' ;  2  K  10'',  2  Mac  8'  15^«,  Lk 
21i«.  The  NT  Revisers  have  dropped  the  *  in  Lk  2P'', 
and  the  Apocr.  Revisers  in  2  Mac,  but  in  1  K  16" 
tlie  OT  Revisers  have  kept  it.  In  2  K  10"  RV 
prefers  'familiar  friends,'  the  Heb.  expressing  no 
reference  to  kinship  (vjj'Jjd,  cf.  liXX  -yvoxrrotJs,  the 
same  word  as  is  tr^  '  acquaintance '  in  Lk  2'").  For 
the  form  'kinsfolks'  cf.  Strype,  Life  of  Archhp. 
Whitgift,  1597,  '  [Geta]  asked  him,  if  those  whom 
he  had  put  to  death  had  no  parents,  kinsfolks, 
nor  friends  ' ;  and  Bacon,  Essays,  '  Of  Parents  and 
Children'  (Gold.  Treas.  ed.  p.  24),  'The  Italians 
make  little  difference  befweene  Children  and 
Nephewes  or  neerc  Kinsfolkes.'       J.  Hastings, 

KINSMAN. — This  is  the  proper  singular  form 
of  '  kinsfolk,'  with  the  fem.  form  '  kinswoman.' 
'  Kinsman '  is  the  tr"  in  OT  mostly  of  Sxii  gd'el 
(see  GoEL),  and  in  NT  of  avyyevifit.  In  Apocr. 
(Tvyyfvri^  is  SO  tr''  twice.  Sir  4P',  2  Mac  12^,  and 
do€X<t,6s  twice.  To  31"  7*  (RV  '  brother ').  In  Ru  2^ 
AV  gives  '  next  kinsman '  as  the  tr"  of  ^6'el ;  RV 
changes  this  into  'near  kinsman,'  and  gives  'near 
kinsman'  instead  of  the  simple  'kinsman'  for  all 
the  other  occurrences  of  gd'cl  in  Ruth.  In  Ru  2* 
the  Heb.  Kethibh  y^jj  means  strictly  no  more  than 
'  acquaintance,'  but  whether  we  adopt  this  reading 
or  that  of  the  ^^erc  viiD,  '  kinsman '  is  plainly  the 
meaning.  Hence  RV  rightly  retains  the  AV 
translation. 

Kinswoman  occurs  Lv  18'-- ''•*",  I'r  7';  and  K\' 
.adds  Lk  r"'  'Elisabeth  thy  kinswoman,'  for  AV 
'thy  cousin  Eli.sibeth,'  tiie  word  'cousin'  (wh. 
see)  having  become  contracted  in  application  since 
IGll.    The  Greek  of  TR  is  avyyevii%,  but  the  weight 

I  of  authority  is  in  favour  of  the  late  fem.  form 
(TVfyevls,  which  edd.  (excei>t  Tr.)  adopt. 

I  J.  Hastings. 
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